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PREFACE 

The  publication  of  the  New  Century  Book  of  Facts  has  been  brought  about  by 

the  universal  demand  of  the  American  people  for  a  reliable  handbook  of  quick  refer- 

ORiGiN  ^  reference  work  requires  constant  revision  to  hold  place  with 

events,  discoveries,  inventions,  and  political  changes,  and  in  keeping  up 

with  this  progress  lies  its  great  usefulness.   So  extensively  has  this  work  been  done 

in  the  past  by  the  publishers  that  the  1902  edition  of  the  Century  Book  of  Facts 

bears  slight  resemblance  in  many  important  respects  to  the  edition  of  1908.    In  six 

years  the  work  of  revision  has  practically  changed  the  identity  of  the  book.    As  a 

V  result  of  these  improvements  made  in  re^nse  to  actual  needs  based  upon  the  expe- 

^  rience  of  many  thousand  users,  the  demand  became  so  great  that  it  has  been  impos- 

^  sible  to  take  the  plates  from  the  presses  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  the 

radical  betterments  long  planned  by  the  publishers. 

^  _  Consequently,  as  the  publishers  had  long  foreseen,  it  was  necessary  to  make 

•>  PURPOSE.  ,  11.1  •t.11 

an  CTtirely  new  book,  in  the  preparation  of  •mam  there  has  been  one 

supreme  object,  namely:  the  production  of  the  best  possible  single-volume  reference 
work  in  the  English  language,  surpassing  all  others  in  scope,  quality,  and  adaptation  to 
present  day  needs  in  the  same  degree  that  a  modem  locomotive  excels  the  first  models. 

To  accomplish  diis,  three  years  have  been  spent  in  the  selection,  con- 
densation, and  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter,  which  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete  yet  presented  in  a  single  volume. 

This  vast  array  of  facts  was  brous^t  into  logical  order,  verified,  and 
made  available  for  instant  use  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
,  Wright,  editor-in-chief,  late  president  of  Clark  College,  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  a  statistician  and  economist  of  the  first  order,  and  eminently  qualified  to 
shape  a  fact  book  along  the  lines  of  highest  usefulness.  In  order  to  maintain  a  uni- 
formly high  standard  throughout  the  several  departments,  he  personally  selected  a 
board  of  sixteen  associate  editors,  composed  of  specialists  of  the  foremrat  rank,  for 
the  most  p^t  connected  with  our  leading  universities  and  coll^^,  and  representing  an 
aven^  of  editorial  competency  and  scholarship  not  only  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
single-volume  reference  work,  but  also  exceeding  that  of  our  largest  encyclopjedias. 

The  topical  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  was  chosen  with  full 
realization  that  it  imposed  upon  tiie  editorial  staff  the  necessity  of 
fuller  and  better  balanced  treatment  of  each  department  than  would  either  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  or  the  grouping  of  several  departments  into  one.  Each  of  the 
twelve  departments  consists  of  one  and  only  one  general  subject.  The  great  educa- 
tional advantage  of  proper  correlation  of  matter  is  ^ned  by  it,  and  it  also  does  away 
with  the  unnecessary  and  disorderly  miscellany  so  confusing  in  works  of  reference. 
Ilie  classification  of  the  matter  has  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the  Dewey  decimal 
system  for  libraries,  except  that  the  large  general  division  of  sociology  was  divided 
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into  Govermnent,  Law,  Conunerce,  and  Economics,  while  religion  and  philoeoi^  were 
combined  with  social  reform  under  Ethics.  Further,  the  arrangement  of  the  twelve 
departments  beginning  with  Language,  which  is  primal  and  fundamental,  and  ending 
with  Ethics,  which  embodies  the  highest  moral  achievements,  is  an  epitome  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present. 

Among  the  special  features  we  mention  the  appearance  and  style 
of  type  page;  the  half-tone  and  nne  engravmgs  m  the  text  illus- 
trating some  three  hundred  subjects;  the  color  plates  illustrating  over  fifty  subjects; 
the  extensive  tabulations  entitled  World's  History  in  Graphic  Outline,  Important  Wars, 
Facts  about  Presidents,  Data  concerning  States,  Chemical  Elements,  Cultivated  Plants, 
Domestic  Animals,  and  Outlines  of  the  World's  Literature,  together  with  one  hundred 
others  throughout  the  text;  and  more  than  thirty  special  dictionaries,  including 
dictionaries  of  Synonyms,  Ammcanisma,  History,  Commercral  Geography,  Weights  and 
Measures,  Coins  and  Coinage,  Business  and  Financial  Terms.  Plants  and  Animals,  World's 
Masterpieces  of  Art,  Literary  Plots,  Characters,  and  Allusions,  Mythology,  and  various 
biogn^hical  dictionaries  covering  over  five  thousand  important  biographies, 
ro  USERS  OF  There  are  recorded  in  our  files  tJie  names  and  addresses  of  over 
THE  CENTURY  a  half  million  purchasers  of  the  Century  Book  of  Facts,  which  is 
BOOK  OF  FACTS,  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  popularity  of  our  plan  of  constant 
improvement  and  revision.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appredation  <^ 
suggestions  offered  by  users  of  the  earlier  work,  which  have  made  possible  many 
excellent  features  of  the  new.  To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  appreciative 
patrons  we  wish  to  make  dear  that  owing  to  the  increase  in  number  of  pages,  larger 
tyv^  page,  superior  condensation  and  mere  extenuve  tabulations,  the  text  contiuns 
valuable  new  matter  more  than  equaling  the  entire  contents  of  the  earlier  work,  while 
the  important  subject  matter  of  the  older  book  receives  vastly  improved  treatment  in 
the  new.  In  point  of  actual  contents,  the  New  Century  Book  of  Facts  contains 
nearly  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  subject  matter  as  the  last  1908  edition 
of  our  earlier  work.  Consequently,  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  companion  volume, 
supplementing  and  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  old  to  several  times  its  original  extent. 
INTERMEDIATE  BeiWEEN  While  in  wealth  of  pertinent  facts  it  fulfills  the  ofiioe  of  an 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  encyclopsedia,  nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  topical  arrange- 

AND  DICTIONARY,  ment  and  special  tabulations,  it  avoids  the  cumbrous  but 

necessary  repeiations  of  encyclopaedias  and  gives  relief  from  the  confusion  arising  from 
grouping  totally  unrelated  subjects  in  alphabetical  order.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  merely  a  collection  of  definitions,  but  presents  related  facts  in  a  systematic  way, 
giving  the  essentials  of  numerous  text-books  or  treatises  on  its  various  subjects.^  and  in 
range  of  available  information  it  exceed  the  resources  of  all  except  the  largest  libraries. 
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LAiraUAOES  OF  THB  NATIONS. 

Tbe  several  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in 
tbe  world  number  about  1,000.  These  are  classi- 
fied according  to  their  grammatical  construc- 
ti<m  into  { 1 )  the  monosyllabic  or  isolating  lan- 
guages, (2)  the  agglutinative  or  affixal  lan- 
guages, and  (3)  the  inflectional  languages. 

Tbe  monosyllabic  or  isolating  languages  are 
tboee  in  which  the  words,  all  of  one  syllable, 
are  each  an  int^al  sign  and  used  to  express 
tbe  root  idea.  The  best  example  of  this  class  is 
the  Chinese  language. 

Agglutinative  or  afilxal  languages  are  those  in 
■which  the  roots  of  the  words  do  not  change,  but 
modifications  of  the  meanings  of  these  words  are 
indicated  by  inflection  or  change  of  the  termi- 
nationa  or  affixes. 

Inflectional  laofj^ages  are  those  which,  as  in 
the  Latin,  consist  largely  of  stems  which 
change  tbe  termination  or  suffixes  to  indicate 
ease,  tense,  number,  etc. 

Historical  Clftnifleation  of  Languages. — 
Languages  are  classified  according  to  their  ori- 
gin, history,  or  nationality  into  eight  large 
groups  and  one  unclassified  group  as  follows: — 

A  Indo-EvTopean  Languages,  spoken  by 
about  B30  millions  of  people,  first  recorded  in  the 
Sanskrit,  and  used  by  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
their  descendants  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
SB  well  as  by  the  people  of  India,  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, the  Kurds,  Nepaulese,  Caucasians,  and 
others.    These  languages  are  subdivided  into: — 

1.  The  Teutonic  Langfuages,  spoken  by 
about  238  millions. 

(a)  ^BagUahf  spoken  by  130  millions  all 
over  tbe  world. 


(b)  German,  spoken  by  84  millions  in  Ger- 
many (except  on  the  northern  borders),  the 
Alpine  countries  of  Austria,  parts  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Buko- 
wina,  north  of  Switzerland,  some  of  tbe  Baltic 

grovincea  of  Russia,  in  Luxemburg,  United 
tates  of  America,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  Ger- 
man colonies, 

(0)    Swedish,  spoken  by  over  S)  millions  in 
Sweden  and  in  the  towns  of  Finland. 

(d)  Danish,  spoken  by  nearly  ft  millions  in 
Denmark  and  Iceland. 

(e)  Norwegian,  spoken  in  Norway. 

(/)  Dutch,  spoken  by  6^  millions  in  Holland 
and  the  Dutch  colonies. 

(g)  Frisian,  in  North  Holland  and  on  tbe 
islands  in  the  North  Sea,  spoken  by  1  million. 

(A)  Flemish,  spoken  by  3|  millions  in 
Belgium  (Brabant  and  Flanders)  and  on  the 
Ketherland  borders. 

2.  Bomanic-Oreek  or  Bomanee  Lan- 
guages, spoken  by  ff7  millions. 

(a)  French  or  the  Langue  d'oll,  spoken 
by  52  millions  in  France,  the  west  of  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Canada,  Algiers,  and  the  Frencb 
colonies. 

( b )  Provencal  or  the  Lan^oe  d'oc,  spoken 

by  12  millions  in  the  south  of  France. 

(c)  Walloon,  spoken  by  2)  millions  in  the 

south   Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 
the  north  of  France. 

(d)  Spanish,  spoken  by  46  millions  in 
Spain,  Central  and  South  America  ( excepting 
Brazil ) ,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  Spani»ti 
colonies. 

(e)  Portuguese,  spoken  by  15  millions  in 
Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Portuguese  colonies.  i 
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(/)  Italian,  spoken  by  34  milUona  in  Italy, 
Corsica,  south  Tyrol,  Ottrs,  and  the  ooasts  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia. 

ig)  Bh&eto-Bomanle  and  spoken 
bv  100,000  in  Grisons,  the  Engadine,  and  south 

(ft)    Furlanlsh,  spoken  by  400,000  in  FrinU 

(north  and  east  Italy) . 

(i)  Boumanlan,  spoken  by  10  millions  in 
Roumania,  Bessarabia,  east  Serria,  Bukowina, 
Boutheast  Hungary*  Traneylvania,  and  (a  dia- 
lect) in  Greece. 

(;')  New  Oreek,  spoken  by  5  millions  in 
Greece,  European  Turkey,  Crete,  Cyprus,  adja- 
cent islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mimr. 

3.  Slavfrnic  lA&guages,  spoken  by  1 34 
millions,  of  which  the  North  Slavs  number 
nearly  117  millions. 

( a }    Sussian,  spoken  by  85  millions  in  Russia. 

(6)  Bnthenlan,  spoken  by  about  4  millions 
in  east  Galicia  and  north  Hungary. 

( c )  Pollali,  Uazurish,  and  Kassubisfa, 
spoken  by  17  millions  in  Poland,  Galicia,  and 
the  borders  of  Poaen,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and 
of  East  and  West  Prussia. 

{(f)  CEeehish  or  TcheeUah,  Moravian, 
and  BloTi^  spdcen  by  10  millions  In  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  north  Hungary. 

(e)  Wendlah,  spoken  by  100,000  in  Sax- 
ony and  Lusatia. 

(/)  Servo-Croatian,  spoken  in  Servia,  Bos- 
nia, south  Hungary,  Istria,  Montenegro,  and  Dal- 
matia, by  71  millions. 

(g)  Slovene,  in  south  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Istria,  and  parts  of  GOrz  and  Oradiska. 

(A)    Biilgarlan,  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

(t)  Albanian,  spoken  by  IJ  millions  in  Al- 
bania (north  of  Greece). 

(;)  Uthnanian  and  Lettish,  spoken  by  4 
millions  in  Lithuania  and  East  Prussia. 

4.  Keltic  I/anguages,  spoken  by  3}  mil- 
lions, including:  (1)  Irish,  (2)  Gaelic  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  (3)  Welsh,  (4)  Manx,  (5)  Bas- 
Breton  or  Armorican,  and  (8)  Cornish,  which 
died  out  about  the  b^inning  of  last  century. 

6.  Iranian  Languages,  spoken  by  about  22 
millions  in  southwestern  Asia  and  the  Caucasus, 
including  New  Persian,  Afghan,  Lesghian,  Gru- 
sian,  Kurdish,  Pushtu,  Ossetian,  and  others. 

6.  Armenian,  spoken  by  about  3  millions 
in  Armenia  and  in  parts  of  Turkey,  Hungary, 
Russia,  and  Persia. 

7.  Indian  Languages,  spoken  by  about  253 
millions  in  all  of  the  East  Indies  except  parts 
of  the  Dekkan,  Burma,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  chief  dialects  are  the  Hindi,  Hindu- 
stani or  Urdu,  Punjabi,  Bengali,  Mahrati, 
Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Uriya,  Assamese,  Nepaull, 
Kashmiri,  Kafir,  and  others. 

B.   Ural-Altidc  Xianguagea. 

1.  Languages  of  the  Finns,  Esthonians, 
LiTOnians,  Permians,  Mordvidians,  Samoyeds, 
Voguls,  and  Lapps  of  northern  Europe,  spoken 
by  over  7  millions. 

5.  Kagyar  of  Hungary  and  the  language  of 
the  Szeklers  in  Transylvania,  spoken  by  8|  mil- 
lions. 

3.  Turko-Tatarlc  Languages  of  the  Oh- 
manlis  or  Turks,  Nogays.  Kalmuks.  Turcomans, 
or  Turkmen,  Kirghiz,  Tzbeks.  Yakuts.  an<l  oth- 
ers of  Turkf^  and  northern  Asia,  spoken  by  23| 
millions. 


4.  Languages  of  the  Hongols,  Manchus, 
Samoyeds,  Buryats,  Tunguses,  and  others  in 
northern  Asia,  spoken  by  18  millions. 

C.  Caucasian  Languages,  spoken  by  the 
Georgians,  Mingreltans,  Lazisians,  Circassians, 
Tchetehentses,  Avars,  and  others,  to  the  nun^r 
of  about  8  milliona 

I>,  Kalay-FolynMlan.  LanifoagM,  ^ken 
by  about  85  millions. 

1.  Malay  proper,  spoken  by  the  Sundanese, 
Tagalians,  Draks,  Alfurus,  Kawis,  Battaks,  and 
others  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Sunda 
Islands,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Madagascar. 

2.  Melanasian  and  Polynesian  or  Maori 
of  New  Zealand  and  adjacent  islands. 

E,  The  Monosyllabic  or  Isolated  Lan- 
guages, spoken  by  about  450  millions  of  Chi- 
nese, Anamese,  Tonkinese,  Siamese,  Cambodians, 
Shans,  Tibetans,  Talaings,  Burmese,  and  others 
of  southeastern  Asia. 

P.  The  JapanMO-Konan  Languarai, 
spoken  by  about  48  millions  of  Japanese  and  10 
millions  of  Koreans. 

0.  The   Hamitle-Samitie  TiHTignagw, 

spoken  by  over  50  millions. 

1.  Hamltlc,  spoken  by  over  20  millions  in 
north  Africa,  including  the  Berbers,  Kabyles, 
Tuaregs,  Copts,  Gallaa,  Somalis,  Sabos,  Bejas, 
and  others. 

0.  Semitic,  spoken  by  30  millions.  It  in- 
cludes the  Arabic,  Ethiopic  or  Geez  with  its  dia- 
lects Tigre  and  Tigrifia,  the  Amharie,  Harari,  in 
Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
Abyssinia;  and  the  Hebrew,  spc^Een  all  over  the 
world.  The  descendants  (around  Palestine  and 
in  parts  of  Asia  Minor)  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, Syrians,  Phcenieians,  Babylonians,  and 
Assyrians  speak  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

H.  Bantu  Languages,  spoken  by  27  mil- 
lions in  central  and  south  Africa,  including  the 
Kaffirs,  Zulus,  Swahilis,  Hereros,  Bechuanas, 
Marutses,  Bundas,  Congos,  Basutos,  Matongas, 
and  others. 

L  LangnagM  of  the  Intaiior  of  Africa. 

1.  Several  Negro  tongues,  spoken  by  over 
70  millions  of  Wolofs,  Hausas, -Bomus,  Baghir- 
mis,  Nube,  Fulbe,  and  others. 

2.  The  Clicking  LangoagM  of  the  Hotten- 
tots and  other  south  African  races. 

J.  Dravldian  Languages,  spoken  by  over 
60  millions  in  the  Dekkan,  southern  India,  and 
the  west  of  Ceylon,  including  the  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Kanarese,  and  Iklalayfllam. 

K.  Axnezlcaa  Indian  Lan^oagM,  q>oken 
by  about  10  millions. 

I.  In  North  America  the  languages  of  thf 
Apaches,  Iroquois,  Pawnees,  Sioux,  Delaware^ 
Crees,  Dakotas,  and  others. 

5.  In  Central  America  the  Maya  language, 
Otomi,  Aztec.  Zapotec,  and  others. 

3.  In  South  America  the  Quichua,  Yunca, 
and  other  languages  of  the  Peruvian  group;  the 
languages  of  the  Araueanians,  Obobuds,  and 
others. 

L.   ITncIasslfled  Languages. 

1.  Ths  Basque,  spoken  by  600,000  in  the 
Pyrenoes  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
liispuy. 

2.  The  languages  of  such  inhabitants  of 
northern  Asia  and  America  as  the  Kamtchadalea^ 
Aleutians,  Yakuts,  Ostyaks,  and  Eskimos. 
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ENOUBH  liAVQTTAaZ. 

Uistorioally,  English  belongs  to  the  western 
branoh  of  the  Teutonie  langaages,  is  in  the  Low 
German  subdivision  of  that  branch,  and  is  most 
closely  allied  to  the  Frisian.  Its  growth  is 
divided  into  three  leading  periods: — 

1.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Period  (449-1100). 

2.  The  Middle  English  Period  (c.  1100-1600). 

3.  The  Modem  English  Period  ( 1600-the  pres- 

ent time). 

The  English  language  was  introduced  into 
Britain  (as  the  countrv  was  then  called)  in  449 
b)-  the  Teutonic  invaders,  who  came  under  the 
leadership  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  help  the 
Britons  or  Celts  to  drive  out  the  Picts  and 
Scota  who  had  descended  from  the  north  upon 
the  lowlands.  Very  few  words  were  borrowed 
by  these  Teutons  from  the  Celts  or  Britons 
whom  they  drove  into  Wales  and  other  parts 
of  the  island.  Skeat  gives  only  ten  nouns  (in 
his  Prineiplea  of  English  Ethology)  as  being 
derived  from  this  source.  Among  them  are 
bannockf  maltoc^,  dotony  and  cart.  A  few  Latin 
words  which  the  Celts  bad  borrowed  from  their 
Roman  conquerors  came  in  in  the  same  way: 
street,  movnt,  lake,  castra  (as  seen  in  caster, 
ccater,  and  Chester)  a  camp.  But  when  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  by  St.  Augustine  in  597, 
many  ecclesiastical  and  general  terms  came  in 
from  the  Latin;  in  all  about  140  words,  accord- 
ing to  Skeat's  estimate.  Among  them  are  altar, 
man,  priest,  p$aim,  UmpU,  Many  words  of 
Scandinavian  origin  were  eontribnted  by  the 
Danisir  invaders  <n  England.  For  example,  earl, 
husband,  knife,  take,  and  in'ndote.' 

Xiddle  English  Period  (11001500).— The 
early  part  of  this  period  is  known  as  Semi- 
Saxon.  It  is  marked  by  a  period  of  transition 
or  breaking  up  of  the  language,  to  which  proc- 
ess the  Norman  conquerors  greatly  contributed. 
The  most  noticeable  change  was  the  gradual 
dropping  of  inflections  or  changes  in  the  termi- 
nation* of  words.  Nouns  and  adjectives,  that 
in  the  oid  Saxon  had  a  distinct  termination  to 
in^cate  several  cases  and  numbers,  gradually 
hut  aurely  lost  these,  partly  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Norman-French  conqueror  to  observe 
or  even  to  learn  the  inflections  of  the  conquered 
Saxon,  upon  whom  the  Norman  thought  he  con- 
ferred a  sufficient  favor  by  learning  the  root  of 
the  word.  The  introduction  of  an  immense 
number  of  Latin  words  that  had  come  through 
the  French  was  another  marked  feature  of  this 
period.  French  became  the  language  of  the 
court,  the  camp,  and  the  ehaae.  We  observe  the 
French  inlBaence  in  the  porana  of  Clmticer  and 
Gcwer.  The  Benaissance  added  many  Latin 
words. 

Xodem  Period  (1600-the  present  day). — 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this  last  period 
of  English  is  the  remarkable  enriching  of  the 
vocabulary  by  the  introduction  of  words  from 
nearly  every  language  in  the  world.  In  the 
development  of  the  mereantile  and  colonial  poli- 
cies 01  the  empire,  the  language  levied  tribute 
open  all  of  the  ^ples  with  whom  the  sailors 
and  merchants  came  in  contact.  We  accord- 
ingly And  in  the  language  traces  of  the  English 
contact  with  the  Duteh  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world;  of  the  conquest  of  India;  of  contact 
with  the  Maoris  of  Australasia;  with  the  Indians 
in  Ciuuida;  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa; 


and  of  eonuneretal  relations  with  China,  BpaiiL 
Portugal,  and  other  nations.  The  ease  and 
r^iidity  with  which  words  of  foreign  origin  are 
assimilated  and  incorporated  into  the  English 
language  are  remarkable.  The  advances  of  sci- 
ence and  its  application  to  the  useful  arts  have 
greatly  increased  the  vocabulary  by  the  intro- 
duction of  scientiBc  nunes  and  technical  terms, 
Bldmcas  cf  the  Langnag*. — Our  diction- 
aries contain  from  100,000  to  300,000  words, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  of  these  are 
by  any  means  in  common  or  frequent  use.  While 
Milton  used  but  about  7,000  words  in  his  poet* 
ical  and  prose  writings,  Shakespeare  used  over 
25,000  words.  In  our  daily  intercourse  it  is 
possible  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  average 
educated  person  seldom  exceeds  2,500  words; 
and  that  of  the  uneducated  person  contains 
loss  than  SCO  different  words.  Yet  the  extent 
of  one's  vocabulary  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
measure  of  <»ie's  education. 

GXB3CAN  LASraUAGB. 

The  German  language  ranks  third  among  the 
great  languages  of  Europe, — English  first,  Bus- 
sian  second,  and  French  fourth.  It  is  spoken 
by  about  84  millions.  The  area  in  whi^  the 
German  language  is  spoken  is  not  at  all  iden- 
tical with  the  area  of  Germany,  where  there  are 
about  66,000,000  people.  Of  these  4,200,000 
are  returned  in  the  census  as  speaking  foreign 
languages  (mostly  Polish).  Outside  of  the  em- 
pire German  is  the  common  language  of  nearly 
all  of  Luxemburg,  the  greater  part  of  Switzer- 
land, and  parts  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
Outside  of  Europe  the  greatest  number  of 
Qerman-Bpeaking  people  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  whose  population  of  German  par- 
entage exceeds  3,000,000,  of  wliich  NewYorkCity 
returns  786,435,  while  the  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  or  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  otM 
never  been  accurately  determined. 

From  the  seventh  century,  the  German  lan- 
guage followed  along  two  main  divisions:  the 
High  German  or  IIoch-Deutach  and  Low  Ger- 
man or  Platt-Ceutsch.  High  German  is  the 
language  of  upper  or  southern  Germany.  In  its 
development  there  may  be  traced  three  main 
periods: — 

1.  Old  High  German,  from  700  to  about  1100. 

2.  Middle  High  German,  from  about  1100  to 

about  1500. 

3.  Modern  German,  from  about  1500  to  the 

present  time. 

Low  German  or  Platt-Deutsch  is  the  language 
of  lower  or  northern  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. It  included,  besides  Platt-Deutsch,  the 
Friesic ;  Anglo-Saxon  or  Saxon ;  Old  Saxon ; 
Dutch  or  Low  Dutch  with  Flemish, 

Modem  or  New  High  Oerman — The  chief 
influence  in  determining  the  form  of  modern 
literary  German  was  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  Luther  between  the  years  1522  and  1534. 
He  chose  the  langut^^  of  the  Saxon  Chancery 
for  his  translation.  The  diction  prescribed  by 
the  several  administrative  chanceries  or  chan- 
celleries determined  the  form  of  the  language 
within  the  several  jurisdictions.  In  the  roign 
of  Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  (1314-1347), 
the  Imperial  Chancery  ordered  its  oPTicial  docu- 
ments to  be  writt<'n  in  Gorman  instead  of  Latin. 
While,  therefore,  the  Midland  German  beeame  a 
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literary  language  very  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  not  until  after  1760  that  the 
preaent  form  of  the  literary  language  became 
a  national  langua^. 

8Wia>ISH  LANOUAOE. 

This  language  belongs  to  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Germanic  family.  It  developed  from  the 
old  Danish,  which  was  spoken  throughout  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia  up  to  the  year  900.  Then 
began  a  movement  which  slovl^r  divided  the 
old  Danish  into  an  eastern  division  of  Danish 
and  Swedish  and  a  western  division  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Icelandic.  The  language  between 
the  years  900  and  1500  is  known  as  Old  Swed- 
ish. Until  somewhat  later  than  the  year  1200, 
Swedish  was  written  in  the  old  Scandinavian 
characters  known  as  runes.  In  the  Uiirteenth 
century  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  began. 
The  great  difficulty  which  Swedisn  presents  to 
a  foreigner  who  attempts  to  learn  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  printed  language  abounds  in  silent 
letters.  Another  difficulty  is  the  peculiar 
musical  modulation  of  the  voice  upon  which 
not  only  correct  pronunciation  but  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  depends. 

DAKISH  IiANOUAOS. 

The  development  of  modern  Danish  dates  from 
the  year  1000,  when  wide  dialectic  differences 
in  the  common  language  of  Scandinavia  caused 
the  formation  of  several  languages.  The  Danes 
used  Latin  so  extensively  that  their  language 
was  much  affected  by  it  in  both  syntax  and 
vocabulary.  The  great  agency  in  fixing  the 
Danish  vocabulary  was  the  first  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  Danish  in  1550  under 
Christian  III.  By  the  Union  of  Kalmar  in  13»7, 
by  which  Norwegian  independence  was  lost,  the 
Danish  language  was  substituted  in  literature 
and  in  the  transaction  of  public  business, 
though  Norwegian  was  spoken  in  the  country 
districts.  This  accounts  for  the  slight  differ- 
ences t>etween  the  languages  of  the  two  countries. 
The  Danish  itself  underwent  many  changes,  and 
that  spoken  in  Norway  is  often  called  Dano- 
Korwegian  and  has  been  described  as  Danish 
with  a  Svedi^  accent.  In  1637  Danish  became 
the  official  language  of  Norway.  The  standard 
of  Danish  literaiy  form  was  erected  by  Holbeig 
(1684-1754).  From  1750  until  1800  German 
and  Danish  were  used  in  common  just  as  in 
earlier  days  Danish  and  Latin  were  used,  and 
German  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  Danish 
syntax  and  vocabulary.  But  in  the  last  few 
years,  because  of  the  war  with  Germany,  the 
German  element  is  being  rapidly  eradicated  and 
a  purer  Danish  style  obtains.  The  Danish  and 
Swedish  languages  have  much  in  common.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  these  languages  are 
the  same,  but  the  essential  differences  are  in 
pronunciation.  Danish  pronunciation  calls  for 
the  use  of  a  peculiar  closing  of  the  glottis  in 
some  sounds  which  suggests  to  the  foreigner 
the  sound  of  a  hiccough.  Danish  also  lacks 
that  peculiar  musical  modulation  which  is  so 
marked  in  the  Swedish,  The  language  of  the 
Danes  in  the  United  States  is  different  from 
that  of  the  mother  country,  especially  in  the 
vocabulary  and  in  some  of  the  syntactical  forms. 
These  are  caused  I7  the  Amerloui  influence. 


DT7TCH  I^OUAOE. 

This  language  is  classified  in  the  Low  Prank- 
ish division  of  the  Low  German.  It  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  Flemish  language  that  the  printed 
form  of  these  two  languages  is  practically  iden- 
tical. It  is  the  language  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Boer  language  of  South  Africa  is  a  dialect 
of  it.  The  Dutch  call  their  language  Neder- 
landsch;  the  Germans  call  it  Holl&naisch.  In 
its  history  and  development  the  Dutch  language 
has  passed  through  nearly  the  same  changes  as 
the  English  language  has  experienced.  There 
are  three  main  perimJs: — 

1.  Old  Dutch  (to  about  1100). 

2.  Middle  Dutch  (1100-1550). 

3.  Modern  Dutch  (1550-the  present  day). 

The  standard  of  Dutch  vocabulary  and  spell- 
ing was  erected  by  the  publication  between  the 
years  1619  and  1637  of  the  Slatenbibjel  or 
authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Its  spread 
among  the  people  did  much  to  fix  the  form  of 
the  Dutch  language  in  its  written  form.  In 
inflection  and  grammar  the  language  corre- 
sponds closely  to  the  Cierman;  the  use  of  capi- 
tals, however,  is  the  same  as  in  English,  and 
the  Roman  alphabet  is  used. 

FLEIOSH  lAJfTOTTAOE. 

The  name  given  to  the  Low  German  language 
and  literature  of  Belgium  (French  being  also 
largely  used  in  that  country).  It  is  especially 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Netherlands. 
Like  the  Dutch,  the  Flemish  language  ia  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Old  Low  Franconian  division  of  the 
Low  German.  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  spokm 
languages  were  so  closely  related  that  there 
was  a  great  effort  mode  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  unite  the  two  in  one  common  written 
form.  But  when,  in  1581,  the  northern  prov- 
inces threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  declared  their  independence,  and 
formed  the  Dutch  republic,  this  hope  was  fruit- 
less. The  southern  provinces,  after  the  taking 
of  Antwerp  in  1686  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  were 
separated  from  Holland,  held  by  Spain  until 
1714,  when  they  were  given  to  Austria.  Then 
in  1794  they  were  taken  by  France  and  held  by 
her  until  1815,  when  Belgium  was  nnited  with 
Hollond.  When,  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland  and  made 
an  mdependent  state,  French  was  made  the  offi- 
cial language,  and  all  possibility  of  making  the 
Low  German  a  literary  language  in  Be%itQn 
was  apparently  ended.  But  the  "Finnish  move- 
ment," begun  in  1830  by  Jan  Frans  Willems, 
has  been  successful  in  restoring  the  Low  German 
as  both  a  literary  and  oflicial  language  in  Bel- 
gium, where,  hy  the  laws  of  1873,  1878,  1883, 
and  1886,  it  holds  an  equal  position  with  the 
French  tongue.  In  1886,  the  Koninklijke 
Vlaamsche  Academic  was  founded,  which  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  Flemish  language. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Flemish  language 
of  to-day  contains  very  many  more  woxw  of 
French  origin  than  does  the  Dutch. 

TBXSCK  LANaTTAOB. 

When,  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  Juliua  Cfoat 
conquered  Gaul,  the  Latin  language  was  imposed 
upon  the  Oaula  or  Oelta,  who  bkO^  a  language 
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similar  to  that  of  Brittany  and  of  Wales.  Dur- 
ing the  four  centuries  of  Roman  rule  in  Oaul, 
the  use  of  the  Latin  language  became  univerul. 
When,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Visigoths,  Bur- 
gundiana,  and  Franks  conquered  Gaul,  and  the 
Franks  ultimately  ruled  all  of  the  country,  the 
rooquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  people. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Franks  contributed 
only  about  400  words  of  German  origin  to  the 
common  speech.  After  a  transitional  period  of 
six  eeatuTies  the  language  spoken  in  Gaul  dif- 
fered sufficiently  from  t^t  of  Some  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  Ibnuanic. 

A  marked  difference  was  noticeable  between 
the  speech  of  the  people  in  the  north  of  Prance 
and  that  of  the  people  in  the  south.  The  divid- 
ing line  between  the  tw^o  peoples  may  be  drnwn 
from  La  Rochelle  through  Lim<^es  to  Grenoble. 
The  word  for  yea  in  the  north  was  oily  in  the 
south  oe.  The  form  of  speech  used  in  the  north 
was  called  the  langue  d'otl,  the  parent  of  the 
French  of  to-day ;  and  that  in  the  south,  Utngue 
(Toe,  the  parent  of  what  is  now  called  Provencal, 
Hwken  by  12,000,000  people  in  the  south  of 
France. 

Attempts  to  fix  the  language  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  after  the  reduction  of  end- 
ings and  of  inflections  which' had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  The  influence  of  Catherine 
de*  Medici  caused  the  adoption  of  many  Italian 
customs  at  the  French  court,  and  the  war  with 
Italy  caused  the  adoption  of  many  terms  per- 
taining to  warfare.  These  two  influences 
brought  over  600  words  of  Italian  origin  into 
the  language.  In  the  serenteentb  century  about 
100  words  of  Spanish  origin  were  incorporated. 
The  Acadt^mie  Franoaise  wa»  founded  in  1C3.), 
and  in  1604  published  a  dictionary  which  had 
a  marked  inuuence  in  limiting  the  language. 
A  number  of  new  words  came  in  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Revolution;  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  very  considerable  number  of  English 
words  were  introduced  and  naturalized.  In 
1S7S  the  Acad^mie  published  an  edition  of  the 
bitrtionnaire  in  which  2,200  new  words  obtained 
from  other  languages  were  incorporated.  This 
came  about  as  a  direct  result  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan influence  upon  the  language,  which  has 
always  been  r^arded  as  the  most  refined  among 
the  Isngui^^  of  the  world,  though  English  is 
now  the  most  practical.  This  disturbance  of 
the  purity  of  the  language  is  deplored  hy  many 
who  have  followed  in  tm  ways  of  Voltaire  in 
the  refinement  of  the  French  language. 

SPAinSE  LAITOTTAOE. 

Spanish   is   a  Romanic  language   that  has 
grown  out  of  the  Latin  which  was  imposed  by 
Roman  conquerors  upon  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
There  are  now  more  Spanish-speaking  people  in 
the  New  World  than  there  are  in  Spain.  There 
are  five  leading  dialects  in  Spanish:      (1)  As- 
tnrian,  (2)  Leonese,  (3)  Aragonese,  (4)  Anda- 
Insiaii,  and  {5}  Caatilian.   "Hie  standard  liter- 
aiy  qieeeh   is  the  Castiliaa.    Of  the  foreign 
t'lements  in  the  lauf^age,  the  words  of  Arabic 
origin  are  most  noticeable.   They  were  infused 
into  Spanish  during  the  occupation  of  the  eoun- 
trv  by  the  Arabs.    The  majority  of  such  words 
hiivv  the  cbaracteristic  Arabic  article  at  before 
tbea. 


poBTuanzsE  iiAxroirAOE. 

A  Romanic  tongue  derived  from  the  Latin  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  It  most  closely  resembles 
the  Spanish  language.  The  influence  of  both 
Spain  and  France  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vocabu- 
lary and  the  grammar  of  the  language. 

ITALIAH  LAKOTT  AGE. 

The  Italian  language  is  a  Romanic  language, 
one  of  the  several  descendants  of  the  Latin. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  that  it  does  not  depart 
BO  far  from  the  original  Latin  as  do  the  other 
languages  of  this  group.  Between  the  spoken 
languages  or  dialects  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
ana  the  written  language  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence. There  are  to  be  found  several  hundred 
patois  and  dialects  spoken  in  Italy,  and  these  are 
in  some  cases  so  widely  different  that  one  born 
in  the  south  of  Italy  makes  himself  understood 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  by  those  in 
the  north.  The  Italian  of  culture  and  of  litera- 
ture is  based  upon  the  Tuscan  dialect,  for  it 
was  iu  this  form  that  Dante,  the  founder  of  the 
literary  language,  wrote  his  works.  The  Tuscan 
dialect  has  become  the  fixed  standard  of  literature 
used  by  most  of  the  great  writers  since  Dante's 
time.  The  Accademia  delta  Orutiea  published  a 
dictionary  of  Tuscan  in  1612  as  the  standard  of 
purity  of  the  national  language. 

BOUKANXAN  lAVOTTAOE. 

A  Romanic  language  founded  upon  the  Latin, 
and  now  spoken  in  three  dialects:  — 

1.  Daco-Kaiunanian.  hy  9,000,000  people  in 
Roumania,  Transylvania,  ReHsarabia,  the 
Hungarian  Banat.  and  Bukowina. 

2.  Kacedo-Boumanian  by  several  hundred 
thousand  people  in  Macedonia,  Albania, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus. 

3.  Istro-Boummnian  by  3,000  people  in 
Istria. 

Owing  to  the  Slavonic  influence,  the  languagn 
has  acquired  more  words  of  Slavonic  origin 
(about  3,800)  than  there  are  words  from  the 
original  Latin  (about  2,600).  It  is  only  within 
the  last  fifty  years  that  the  language  has  been 
freed  from  tiie  use  of  the  Slavonk  alphabet. 

NEW-OBEEE  LANOtTAGE, 

The  language  of  ancient  Greece  comprised  a 
number  of  dialects.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
world  by  Alexander  the  Great  (330  B.  C.)  and 
the  spread  of  the  language,  a  "common  dialect'* 
based  upon  the  Attic  was  generally  adopted  as 
the  Greek  language.  It  is  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Lucian.  This  "common  dialect"  gradually  un- 
derwent changes  as  a  spoken  language,  and  from 
it  the  New-Greek  now  spoken  has  descpndp«l. 
The  differences  between  ancient  and  modern 
Greek  are  not  so  great  as  are  supposed  hy  many. 
Naturally  there  have  been  great  additions  to 
the  vocabulary  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
vmtions,  impro\*empntH,  anil  the  onward  march 
of  civilisation.  The  alphabet  is  thp  same.  The 
rough  breathing  is  still  WTitten  hut  is  never 
used.  Accents  are  still  WTitten,  but  they  are 
now  indications  of  stress  as  in  English,  The 
dual  number  is  no  longer  used.  Only  a  few 
verbs  have  the  middle  voice.  The  dative  case 
is  nearly  always  replaced  by  the  igenitive  on 
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accnsfttive  with  a  preposition.   There  is  no 
optative  mood,  the  subjunctive  taking  its  place. . 
There  is  a  strong  movement  to  purify  the  lan- 
guage and  to  strive  for  a  stricter  ooniormity  to 
ancient  usage. 

BUSSIAJT  LAKOUAOXI. 

This  most  important  of  the  Slavonio  Ian- 
Ipiages  is  spoken  by  over  90,000,000  people 
in  Russia  and  by  nearly  4,000,000  Ruthenians 
in  east  Galicia  and  in  north  Hungary.  The 
alphabet  now  used  was  introduced  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  present  form  of  the  language 
was  practically  settled  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  Russian,  as  a  literary  language,  dates 
onlv  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  three  dialects  are: — 

1.  Oreat  Bnaaiaii,  spoken  by  60,000,000 
people  in  the  north,  the  center,  and  the 
east  of  Russia,  but  in  its  greatest  purity 
around  Moscow.  It  is  the  wsis  of  lit^ary 
Russian. 

2.  Uttle  Russian,  spoken  by  over  20,000,000 
people  in  the  south  and  the  southwest  of 
Russia,  and  by  the  Ruthenians  in  Austria- 
Hungary. 

3.  White  BuBsian,  spoken  by  about  6,000,- 
000  people  in  the  west  of  Russia,  and 
around  Lithuania. 

POUBH  ZAXaJT  AOrE. 

The  second  in  importance  among  the  Slavic 
languages,  is  spoken  by  about  16,000,000  peo- 
ple in  the  parts  of  Russia  which  at  one  time 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  by  over 
1,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States.  The 
language,  like  the  people,  has  suffered  many 
vicissitudes.  When  Christianity  was  introduced, 
about  965,  Latin  predominated.  The  large  num- 
ber of  German  settlers  in  Poland  brought 
many  of  their  common  words  into  the  lan- 
guage. The  literary  classes  added  many  French 
words,  and  Russian  technical  and  otiier  terms 
have  been  freely  incorporated.  But  all  of  this 
has  recently  been  strongly  and  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  Romanticists  and  a  greater  purity 
in  the  literary  standard  has  resulted.  There  are 
many  dialects,  of  which  the  most  important  are: 
Oreat  Polish,  in  Posen;  Little  Polish,  an  ex- 
tremely euphonious  dialect  spoken  in  Galicia; 
Xazarish  or  Masurian,  spoken  in  the  north- 
past  around  Warsaw;  Llthnanlan.  Poliah,  used 
by  Mickiewicz  and  other  writers;  Praaaian  and 
Silodan  Polish.  The  alphabet  is  Latin,  slightly 
modified. 

CZEOE  OB  BOHEXZAN'  UUTatTAOX. 

The  Czech  (chek)  or  Tcheck  langOage  belongs 
to  the  Slavic  group.   Of  the  6,000,000  who  speak 

the  Czech  language,  3,650,000  are  found  in 
Bohemia;  1,500,000  in  Moravia;  130,000  in 
Austrian  Silesia;  300,000  in  other  parts  of  Aua- 
tria-Hungary;  100,000  in  Germany;  and  250,000 
in  the  United  States.  At  first  the  Slavic  alpha- 
bets were  employed  by  the  Czechs,  hut  when 
Roman  Catholicism  replaced  the  Greek  Church 
the  Latin  alphabet  was  used.  As  this  could  not 
express  all  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  c,  a, 
and  0  were  made  additional  letters  by  addii^; 
diacritical  marks  to  them,  and  they  then  took 
the  sounds  of  ch,  ah,  and  gh  respectiTely. 
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This  is  spoken  by  2,600,000  in  northwest 
Hungary  and  the  United  States.  It  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  Czech  language  in  form, 
vocabulary,  and  syntax. 

SEBVO-CBOATIAN  LANOUAOE. 

One  of  the  Southern  Slavic  languages.  The 
Servo-Croatian  language  is  spoken  by  about 
8,000,000  persons  in  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia, 
the  Herzegovina,  Old  Servia,  Croatia,  Slavonta, 
southern  Hungary,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 
Among  the  Croatian  Catholics  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet is  used;  the  greater  part  of  the  Servians, 
who  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  use 
the  Eirillitsa  or  Cyrillic  alphabet,  a  form  of 
the  Russian  introduced  by  Cyril.  The  language 
differs  in  minor  phonetic  peculiarities  from  the 
Northern  Slavonic,  and  is  one  of  the  most  mu- 
sical and  expressive  among  the  Slavonio  group. 

BULQABIAN  LANOHAaE. 

One  of  the  Southern  Slavonio  languages  and 
spoken  by  about  6,000,000  persons.  It  has 
fewer  inflections  of  words  than  have  the  other 
languages  of  the  group.  Its  vocabulary  has 
drawn  from  the  Turkish,  Albanian,  Serbian,  and 
Roumanian  languages.  Among  the  dialects  are 
the  South  Thracian,  Rhodopian,  and  West  Maec< 
donian.  "Old  Bulgarian"  is  the  ancient  church 
language,  which  was  the  written  language.  Mid- 
dle Bulgarian  dates  from  the  twelfth  century, 
but  Turkish  influence  interfered  with  its  de- 
velopment until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Danubian  dialect  now  prevails  as  a  literary 
language.  The  C>Tillic  alphabet  is  most  gener- 
ally UEwd.  From  the  tenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Old  Bulgarian  was  the 
literary  language  of  Russia. 

KBW  PEBSIAN  LAHOUAOE. 

The  Iranian  language  now  spoken  in  Persia. 
It  dates  from  the  ninth  century.  The  Middle 
Persian  is  called  Pahlavi,  from  which  the  New 
PerCian  differs  but  slightly.  The  invasions  by 
the  Mohammedans  enriched  the  Persian  vocabu* 
lary  by  a  great  number  of  words  which  have 
not  only  gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  lan- 
guage but  whose  use  marks  elegance  of  style. 
The  dialects  are  divided  into  three  groups: 
Pamir,  Caspian,  and  Central. 

ABJfENIAlT  I.ANOUAOE. 

The  Armenian  language  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Iranian  languages;  and 
this  belief  was  supported  by  the  great  number 
of  Iranian  words  which  the  language  had  bor- 
rowed. But,  mainly  through  the  investigations 
of  Heinrich  Hdbschmann,  it  has  been  iaa.&  clear 
that  Armenian  is  an  independent  language 
and  is  one  of  the  great  members  of  the  Indo- 
ICuropean  group.  The  language  is  divided  into 
the  Old  or  Classical  Armenian,  which  is  remark- 
ably pure;  and  the  Modem  Armenian,  of  which 
there  are  many  dialects.  The  alphabet  consists 
of  thirty-six  original  letters,  to  which  two  more 
were  added  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  alpha- 
bet was  devised  and  introduced  by  Mesrob,  a 
bishop  of  the  Armenian  Church,  in  the  fifth  cm- 
tury,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  made  free  net 
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of  the  Greek  sources.  The  spoken  language  is 
marked  by  harsh-sounding  consonantal  combina- 
tions and  its  general  effect  upon  a  stranger's 
ears  is  gutturaL 

EIHPUSTAin  LANQUAOE. 

The  name  given  to  the  language  of  northern 
India.  It  is  a  dialectic  form  of  the  ancient 
Sandcrit  much  changed  through  the  Prakrit  of 
the  middle  periods.  It  is  divided  into  about 
•ixt;^  sobdialects;  the  standard  of  correct  speech 
iii  th«  dialect  spoken  in  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Ma- 
thura.  The  language  has  borrowed  freely  from 
the  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Dravidian 
languages-  This  corrupt  form  is  the  "Urdu"; 
the  purer  form  is  called  "Hindi."  The  lat- 
ter IS  written  in  the  Devanagari  alphabet, 
like  Sanskrit  and  Mahrati;  "Urdu"  is  written 
in  Perso-Arabie  script.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Hindustjuii  in  some  form  is  spoken  by  about 
\ttOjSiOOfiOO  persona  within  an  area  of  248,000 
aqiiare  milea. 

PUT  JABI  LABOTT  AOE. 

The  modem  language  of  the  Punjab.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  an  archaic  form  of  the  Hindis 
corrupted  by  many  words  of  Arabic  and  Persian. 
It  does  not  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  Ban- 
ffkrit  words  as  do  the  Bengali  and  Uriya  lan- 
guages. Punjabi  contains  many  dialects,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Multani  in  the  south, 
Jathki  in  the  center,  and  rhibhali-Ik^i  in  the 
north.  The  official  alphabet  of  the  soTemaient 
is  the  AraMe,  while  there  are  BereraX  alphabets 
in  popolar  use. 

BEVGAU  lASrOUAOE. 

This  modem  Indian  dialect  I»  elosdj  related 
to  the  Hindustani  and  to  the  Uriya.  It  is 
spoken  by  about  42,000,000  persons.  Among 
the  many  dialects  the  Calcutta  is  the  standard. 
There  are  more  words  of  Sanskrit  origin  in  the 
Bmgali  than  in  any  other  modem  Indian  lan- 
guage.  The  Bengali  alphabet  is  a  beautiful 
form  of  writing  derived  from  the  Saukrit  or 
Devanagari. 

XAH&AXI  UUVaUAOE 

The  language  of  western  India,  sptAom 
nearly  20,000,000  people.  Of  the  many  dialects, 
the  Dakhani  and  the  Konkani  are  the  chief. 
The  standard  of  correct  speech  is  the  Deshi, 
stM^en  near  Poona,  in  the  I>ekkan.  Around  Goa 
there  ia  to  be  found  a  large  incorporation  of 
Portuguese  words.  The  Mahrati  in  form  very 
closely  adheres  to  the  ancient  Sanskrit.  The 
alphabet  is  the  Devanagari  ia  which  Sanskrit  ia 
written. 

snn>Hi  JaAjsqva&s. 

The  laiwoage  of  Sindh  is  noted  for  the  large 
nmnber  of  Prakrit  elements  which  it  oontalna. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  languages  of  India  to 
come  under  Mohammedan  influence  and  containa 
a  great  many  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  It 
also  contains  probably  the  fewest  number  of 
■Sanskrit  words.  It  has  many  dialects,  of 
which  the  Sirai.  near  Haidarabad.  is  the  stand- 
ard. Tbe  two  alphabets  in  use  are  the  Arabic 
and  tbe  Denuiagari. 


OTTJASATI  LAKOUAOE. 

The  language  of  tiujarat,  in  western  India. 
U  spoken  by  about  11,000,000  persons.  It  is  of 
I*rakrit  origin  and  contains  many  word^  of  San- 
skrit, Arabic,  and  Persian  origin.  The  alphabet 
ia  deri^-ed  from  the  Devanagari  or  Sanskrit 
script  but  tbe  bar  above  the  letters  is  omitted. 

FINNISH  LANOtTAOB. 

The  Finnish  language,  or  Suomi,  as  the  uaUves 
call  themselves,  is  spoken  by  the  Finns  at  hmne 
in  Finland,  in  Lapland,  the  Baltic  provinces,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  in  West  Siberia.  It 
and  the  Magyar,  tlie  language  of  Hungary,  are 
the  most  highly  developed  of  the  Finno-Cgric 
branch  of  the  Great  Ural-Altaic  family.  Over 
2,000,000  people  speak  Finnish.  There  are  three 
important  dialects: — 

1.  East  Finnish  or  Karelian, 

2.  South  Finnish, 

3.  West  Finnish. 

The  East  Finnish  or  Karelian  is  the  oldest 
and  most  imperfectly  developed ;  the  South  Fin- 
nish is  the  chief  medium  of  the  mass  of  Finnish 
literature.  Though  there  is  no  article  used  with 
nouns,  and  gender  ia  not  indicated,  yet  there  are 
fifteen  cases  whereby  the  nonn  expresses  re- 
lations which  in  English  are  expressed  by  pr^ 
ositiona;  only  the  present  and  past  tenses  of 
verbs  are  found,  the  future  tense  being  expressed 
in  a  roundabout  way.  Despite  the  limitations 
which  have  been  noted,  the  language  is  capable 
of  expressing  tbe  finest  shades  of  meantog. 

HXnrOABIAN  lANOUAOE. 

This  language  ia  called  by  the  people  who  use 
it,  Magyar.  It  is  one  of  the  Urcl-Altaie  Ian* 
guages  and  is  one  of  the  few  European  languages 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
group.  For  a  long  time,  Hungarian  was  thought 
to  be  related  to  the  Turkish  language,  but  it  is 
now  clearly  decided  that  it  belongs  to  the  Finno- 
Ugric  group.  The  roots  are  monosyllabic  and 
affixes  are  added  to  the  unchanged  roots,  though 
the  affixes  are  changed  to  conform  to  very  decided 
laws  of  euphony.  This  process  of  upbuilding  of 
words  may  be  carried  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree,  and,  though  the  roots  are  of  one  syllable, 
some  of  the  words  made  from  them  are  of  very 
many  syllables.  The  verb  ia  the  chief  word  in 
the  sentence  and  is  capable  of  being  made  to  ex- 
press the  finest  shades  of  meaning.  All  of  which 
is  most  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  ia  no  grammatical  gender  and  no  verb  "to 
have"  in  the  language. 

TtTBKISH  ItAVOVAOE. 

The  Turkish  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Finnish-Ugrian  group  of  languages.  In  ancient 
times  the  Turks  had  alphabets  of  their  own,  but 
since  their  conversion  to  Mohammedanism  they 
have  used  the  Arabic  alphabet.  They  have  in- 
creased the  28  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  to 
33  adding  dots  to  five  of  the  characters.  The 
root'of  every  word  is  unchangeable,  but  prelixcs 
and  sufiixes  are  lavishly  used.  Each  Turkish 
verb  is  capable  of  over  25,000  changes  to  in- 
dicate all  of  the  moods,  tenses,  nund>ers,  and 
persona;  and  all  of  this  seemingly  appalling 
complexity  is  brought  about  by  memorizing 
some  forty-four  syllables  or  enclitirs  with  which 
singly  and  in  combination  the  building  is  done. 
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The  vicissitudes  to  which  the  Turks  have  been 
subjected  have  brought  about  a  great  number  of 
dialects  among  the  people  who  speak  Turkish, 
so  much  BO  that  while  any  Turk  might  be  able 
to  satisfy  his  simplest  needs  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  an  inhabitant  of  Bokhara,  beyond  the 
Caspian  Bea,  would  require  the  senrices  of  an 
interpreter  in  ConBtantinople. 

KOVOOLIAIT  IiAJTOUAOE. 

The  language  of  the  Mongols  is  one  of  the 
Ural-Altai^  group,  very  similar  to  both  the 
Manchu  and  the  Korean.  It  is  remarkably  free 
from  dialectic  Tariations.  The  alphabet  was  in- 
troduced in  the  time  of  Oenghis  Khan,  having 
been  borrowed  from  the  Uighur  Turks  who  had, 
in  their  turn,  derived  it  from  the  Syriac.  It 
consists  of  seventeen  consonants,  seven  vowels, 
and  five  diphthongs.  The  book  language  differs 
from  the  spoken  language. 

aSOBOIAK,  IBEBIAN,  OB  OBU8INIAH 
LAHOUAaE. 

This  is  the  chief  of  the  Caucasian  group  of 
languages.  The  chief  characteriatics  «  the  en- 
tire group  are  the  few  vowels  and  the  difficult 
combinations  of  consonant  sounds,  gutturals, 
and  sibilants.  The  language  as  written  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  dating  back  to  the  eighth 
century. 

chutese  languags. 

One  of  few  very  rudimentary  forms  of  speech 
that  have  maintained  a  lengtbjr  endurance  is  the 
language  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  monosyllabio 
language.  Each  word  is  uttered  by  a  single 
effort  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  conveys  a  com- 
plete idea.  It  has  no  inflections  and  no  parts 
of  speech.  Case,  gender,  number,  and  person  are 
indicated  not  by  any  change  in  the  word  but  by 
the  addition  of  another  word  to  the  sentence. 
Shades  and  changes  of  meaning  in  the  one  word 
are  made  by  a  change  of  tone,  and  some  words 
have  as  many  as  seven  separate  tones.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difBcuIt  languages  in  the  world  to 
learn  for  that  reason  and  also  because  one  roust 
learn  the  two  or  three  different  forms  of  the 
book  language  and  the  spoken  languages  in  their 
many  dialects.  There  is  a  vocabulary  of  24,235 
separate  words,  and  the  addition  of  rare  and 
obsolete  forma  brings  the  total  in  Kang-hi's 
dictionary  up  to  44,449.  The  vocabulary  of 
daily  life,  however,  does  not  exceed  3,000  words. 
To  leam  the  written  language  the  first  step  is 
to  leam  the  214  signs.  There  are  only  400 
sounds  in  the  langua^,  but  these  are  increased 
to  the  desired  number  by  using  different  tones 
and  by  the  aspirates  or  breathings  in  the  case 
of  vowels.  The  word  forms  employed  in  the 
written  language  are  not  in  any  way  an  alphabet 
of  the  langiiage  for  there  is  none;  they  form 
rather  a  dictionary.  Two  forms  of  writing  are 
in  general  use, — the  ^'pattern"  and  the  ''run- 
ning' hands. 

JAPAITESE  LANGtTAOE. 

The  Japanese  is  not  at  all  related  to  the 
Chinese  language  or  tlie  Aino  language  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Japanese  Arrhipel- 
ago.   It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  Korean 


language  in  structure,  but  less  in  etymology. 
The  languages  of  the  people  of  Loo-choo'  and 
other  islands  around  Japan  are  its  nearest  neigh- 
bors and  closest  relatives.  The  spoken  and  the 
written  forms  of  the  language  differ  so  much 
that  two  sets  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  are 
needed.  Since  the  ninth  century  the  learned 
people  have  spoken  Chinese,  just  as  in  some 
other  countries  Latin  was  tlie  language  of  the 
learned.  But  the  Chinese  spoken  in  Japan  is 
based  upon  an  obscure  and  rather  traditionary 
dialect,  so  that  it  is  unintelligible  to  both  the 
common  people  of  Japan  and  even  to  the  Chinese 
themselves.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  into  Japan  there  was  no  writing.  The 
Japanese  use  the  Chinese  characters  in  writing, 
but  as  these  are  representations  of  monoayllabie 
words  in  Chinese,  their  use  by  the  Japanese  In 
representing  the  polysyllabic  words  which  their 
language  contains  only  adds  to  the  already  too 
great  confusion  of  both  speech  and  writing. 
Among  the  many  grammatical  peculiarities 
which  the  language  presents  may  be  noted  that 
nouns  do  not  distinguish  gender,  number,  or 
case ;  there  are  no  personal  or  relative  pronouns, 
or  article;  prepositions  are  placed  after  and  not 
before  the  words  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  sense;  the  verb  has  only  three  tenses,  present, 
past,  and  future,  but  an  almost  endless  number 
of  moods ;  tlie  verb  has  neither  number  nor  per- 
Bon;  adjectives  have  only  the  one  form  of  the 
positive  degree,  other  degrees  of  comparison  be- 
ing indicated  by  added  words;  the  native  Jap- 
anese numerals  extend  only  to  ten,  the  Chinese 
are  used  as  well  and  for  the  higher  numbers. 
Every  Jajianese  word  ends  with  a  vowel  sound. 

SOBEAV  LAHOVAOE. 

The  Korean  language  occuinea  a  place  mid- 
way between  the  Japanese  and  the  Mongol-Ta- 
tar. Chinese  is  the  literary  and  official  language 
but  not  the  language  of  the  common  people. 
The  Korean  and  the  Chinese  languages  are  en- 
tirely distinct,  though  it  is  inevitable  that  many 
words  of  Chinese  origin  and  form  should  be 
found  in  the  Korean  language.  There  are  eleven 
vowels  and  fourteen  consonants  in  the  Korean^ 
alphabet,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Onmun  or 
the  "vulgar  characters."  There  is  no  indication 
of  gender ;  no  plural  terminations :  no  grammat- 
ical means  oi  distinguishing  animate  or  in- 
animate objects;  but  the  variety  of  form  and 
the  expressiveness  of  the  Korean  verb  are  almost 
unequaled  in  any  other  language.  Over  one 
fifth  of  the  words  in  the  language  are  verte  and 
th^  take  on  a  variety  of  forms.  Words  may 
end  with  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant. 

ARABIC  ZiAHOTTAGE. 

Of  the  Semitic  group,  the  Arabic  and  some 
Aramaic  dialects  spoken  in  Palestine,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Kurdistan,  and  Armenia  are  the  only 
languages  which  may  in  any  sense  be  regarded 
aa  living  languages.   Arabic  is  divided  into*: — 

1.  Old  Arabic, 

2.  Modern  Arabic  of 
(o)  Syria, 

(b)  Mesopotamia, 

(c)  Egypt, 

(d)  Tunis, 

(e)  Malta,  and 

if)    Oman  and  Zanzibar.    ,  . 
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3.  Soath  Arabic 

(a)  The  Minean  and  Sabcean  inscriptions. 

(b)  Some  dialects  of  southern  Arabia. 
The  alphabet  consists  of  28  characters,  being 

distinguished  bj  11  diacritical  marks.  Writing 
is  from  right  to  left  as  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
and  the  opposite  of  our  method.  The  language 
has  an  exceedingly  extensive  vocabulary  and 
the  verbal  forms  are  very  complicated.  The 
Arabic  is  the  common  language  to-day  in  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  E^pt,  north- 
ern Africa,  and  Malta. 

ABAKAIC  LANOUAOE. 

The  Aramaic,  the  language  which  Jesus  spoke 
in  his  daily  lif:,  is  one  of  the  divisiona  of  tlie 
Semitic.  It  was  spoken  over  the  whole  range  of 
Semitic  inlluence,  except  in  southern  Arabia 
and  Al^yssinia.  Aramaic  encroached  upon  the 
Hebrew  in  Jerusalem  as  earl^  as  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Bal^lonun  captivity,  and 
became  the  popular  language;  while  Hebrew 
became  more  and  more  the  sacred  and  literary 
language.  There  is  to-day  a  great  Christian 
literature  in  Aramaic  dialects  produced  by  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Holy  Land. 

ATBICAV  ZJLHOUAOE& 

1.  Semitic,  Arabic  and  Abyssinian. 

2.  Hamitic,  Libyan. 

3.  Hottentot,  Bushman. 

4.  Bantu  Langnagres,  embracing  nearly  all 
of  Africa  south  of  the  equator.  The  type 
is  the  language  of  the  Zulu  Kaffirs. 

fi.    The  Negro  Languages,  spoken  by  the 
negroes  between  the  equator  and  the  Sa- 
hara, present  a  remarkable  complication 
of  linguistic  difficulties  which  have  not 
yet  been  solved. 
The  only  one  negro  dialect  which  has  risen 
to  the  development  of  a  writing  and  an  alpha- 
bet  of  its  own  is  the  Vei,  on  the  west  coast  near 
Cape  &Iount.    It  was  invented  in  1834  by  a 
native,  Doalu  Bukere,  and  several  books  have 
been  written  in  it.    Iklissionaries,  however,  de- 
cline to  use  it,  and  it  is  lapsing.  Elsewhere 
throughout  Africa  writing  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  white  race,  who  use  the  Semitic 
or  European  characters. 

TOIYEBSAL  LAVaUAOBS. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  up 
an  artificial  language  which  can  be  most  readily 
acquired  by  persons  of  all  nations,  with  a  view 
to  eaey  and  rapid  communication.  In  the  sev- 
?ral  sj'flteins  which  have  Ix^n  presented,  the 
avowed  purpose  has  licen  to  facilitate  business, 
travel,  and  correspondence,  rather  than  to  ob- 
tain a  medium  tor  literary  expression. 

In  political  use  the  French  language  has  ap- 
piTMcbed  universality.  In  commerce,  trade,  and 
in  dipknnatic  use  English  has  gained  ground 
rapidly. 

As  far  back  as  1688,  Bishop  Wilkins  pub- 
lished his  Essay  totcard  a  Real  Character  and  a 
Philosophical  Language,  in  which,  by  a  system 
of  characters  much  resembling  modern  short- 
hand, he  sought  to  provide  a  common  medium 
of  communication. 

Volapnk. — Jobann  Martin  Schleyer,  a  Ger- 
man priest,  in  1S70,  published  his  "world- 
wfttth,"  V<^pOk.   He  chose  elements  which 


were  common  to  several  languages,  reduced  tlmn 
to  their  simplest  forms  (wuich  otten  rendered 
them  unrecognizable),  and  adopted  an  alphabet 
of  27  tetters,  to  which  he  gave  their  Latin, 
German,  or  French  values.  A  sj-stem  of  up- 
building upon  the  roots  required  the  frequent 
use  of  grammar  and  dictionary.  The  plan 
attracted  world-wide  attention.  Societies  to 
promote  it  sprang  up  everywhere,  and  the  lan- 
guage spreaif  widely  f»r  a  time.  But  defects 
limitations,  and  faults  were  recognized  by  its 
students.  The  board  of  directors  opposed  rad- 
ical changes  proposed,  and  amid  dissension*  the 
scheme  nearly  colla}Med.  Reorganisation  gave 
the  plan  new  life.  ChangLs  were  made,  and 
under  the  directors,  Woldeniar  Rosenberg  ( 1893- 
1898)  and  Rev.  M.  A.  F.  Holmes  (1898-1903), 
practically  a  new  language  was  adopted, — 
Lingu  international  or  Idiom  neutral,  "the  neu- 
tral language." 

Eapaninto.— An  artificial  language  invented 
by  a  Russian  scholar,  Ur.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  of 
Warsaw,  in  1887.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween it  and  VolapUk  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
elements  of  the  words  are  common  to  all  of  the 
European  languages.  Upon  this  is  based  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  most  easily  acquired  by  all. 
The  pronunciation  is  invariably  phonetic. 
There  are  only  2,500  root  words,  and  yet  the 
language  is  wonderfully  rich  in  power  of  ex- 
pression, a  quality  which  is  secured  by  numer- 
ous affixes  and  by  facility  of  combination. 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  grammatical  rules. 
The  system  was  practically  unknown  in  the 
United  States  before  1905.  Since  then  the  study 
has  been  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  several 
societies,  and  its  spread  has  been  both  marked 
and  rapid. 

The  Esperanto  movement  in  Xew  York  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Society  for  the  study  of  Esperanto 
with  2,000  members,  and  2,000  others  beloi^  to 
the  yorth  American  Review  Society.  There  are 
probably  6,000  other  Esperantists  throughout 
the  United  States. 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  1908  a  strong  re- 
action took  place  in  the  United  States  against 
Esperanto.  It  was  stated  by  many  of  its  former 
strong  adherents  that  the  language  inadeqimtely 
met  the  requirements  of  a  universal  speech.  In 
consequence  many  fell  away  in  their  support. 
Then  followed  the  criticism  that  the  device  in 
no  way  met  the  requirements  of  a  literary  lan- 
guage, that  nicety  of  expre8i>ion  could  not  be 
conveyed  by  it,  and  that  it  did  not  fulfill  the 
demands  of  the  best  vehicle  for  conveying 
thought. 

Ido. — This  system,  sometimes  called  Espe- 
ranto Simplified,  or  Internacione  Linguo,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  quintessence  of  European  lan- 
guages. It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Mew  York 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Esperanto  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Esperanto.  In  Ido  all  arbitrary  roots 
and  words  arc  thrown  aside  and  the  choice  of 
roots  is  in  every  case  decided  by  a  resemblance 
to  the  greatest  number  of  European  roots. 
This  resemblance  is  called  the  "maximum  In- 
ternationa lity."  Simplicity  and  rejfularity  are 
aimed  at;  and  there  are  no  exceptions  and  no 
unnecessary  rules.  Already  much  literature  has 
appeared  in  Ido  and  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose  is  confidently  predicted  by  its  enthu- 
fiiastic  supporters.  . 
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AMSBICAKISXS 


A1CEBICANI8MS. 

Americanisms  are  not  barbarisms  or  vuigar- 
isma.  America  has  made  important  and  val- 
uable additions  to  the  Ei^Iish  language.  In 
America  the  English  language  has  grown,  ex- 
panding in  certain  directions,  contracting  in 
others,  and  sharing  in  the  great  process  of 
evolution  which  every  language  undergoes. 
The  language  in  America  to-day  is  by  no  means 
the  same  as  that  brought  by  our  forefathers 
from  England,  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  language  In  England  to- 
day is  hy  no  means  the  same  as  it  was  when 
our  forefathers  left  England.  In  the  minds  of 
some  tlie  term  "Americanisms"  implies  unde- 
sirable, inelegant,  or  even  vulgar  additions 
made  to  the  English  language  by  Americans. 
This  is  by  no  means  true  either  in  fact  or  in 
definition.  By  Americftnisnis  are  meant  those 
different  meanings  and  uses  of  the  words  com- 
mon to  both  countries  which  prevail  in 
America;  and  also  the  words  new  to  the  lan- 
guage which  Americans  have  introduced. 
Among  the  classes  of  words  which  are  regarded 
by  students  of  the  language  as  being  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  America  are: — 

1.  Archaisms,  obsolete  meanings  in  England. 

2.  Words  used  in  a  different  sense  in  America 
from  that  in  England. 

S.  Words  which  in  America  retain  their  old 
meaning  but  have  taken  on  a  new  meaning 
in  England. 

4.  English  colloquial  or  provincial  or  dialectic 
words  which  have  been  incorporated  into  tiie 
language  in  America. 

5.  Words  which  the  new  conditions  or  new 
products  in  America  have  required  to  be 
newly  coined. 

6.  Contributions  from  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  languages,  which  America  bos  re- 
ceived but  England  has  not,  chiefly  beeausa 
she  has  neither  need  nor  use  for  them. 

7.  Words  of  American  Indian  origin. 

8.  Peculiarities  of  negro  dialect  and  of  African 
words  uaed  by  n^roes. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  there  are  some 
differences  between  the  language  of  the  people  of 
England  and  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  is  that  there  are  so  few. 
In  the  narrow  limits  of  England,  dialects  exist 
so  different  from  each  other  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  some  of  the  people  are  under- 
stood by  others.  Three  hundred  years  of  sepa- 
ration from  England,  all  of  the  time  geograph- 
ically and  part  of  the  time  politically,  is  of 
itself  enough  to  account  for  many  of  the 
changes.  Among  these  is  the  retention  by 
Americans  of  the  older  meanings  of  many 
English  words,  which  have  become  obsolete 
or  archaic  in  England.  Americans  continue 
to  use  many  words  as  their  forefathers 
learned  them  in  England  in  the  olden  time. 
The  large  influx  of  foreigners  into  America 
Is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  many 
words  which  have  become  naturalir^d  in  this 
conntry  but  are  unknown  in  England.  The 
settlement  of  new  r^ons,  the  introd\u;tion  of 
new  arts,  and  the  new  political  and  social  con- 
ditions under  which  Ajnericans  live  are  also 
responsible  for  many  changes. 


Literary  and  commercial  intercourse  are 
large  and  powerful  factors  in  preserving  the 
similarity  of  language.  Despite  these,  some 
radical  changes  in  the  language  have  been 
brought  about  in  America. 

A  List  of  Words  ob  Msahiuqb  PictrLUB  to 
AuEBiCA,  WITH  Their  Sources. 

ADOBB.  Sun-dried  brick  uaed  In  Mexico  and  other 
conntriea  hkrinp  small  raiafkll.  Introduced  dir«etlT 
from  the  Spanish. 

BACKWOODS.  A  newly  coined  word  used  fredy  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  designate  any  tbinly 
popnlatad  or  renute  diHricU  away  from  citiea, 

BAGA88B.  A  plantation  term  to  describe  the  refnae 
of  sncar  cane  after  cmihinr  and  extraction  of  the 
inice.  Derived  from  the  Spanish  bafiwo  and  the 
Ji'rench  boffasse.    Contributed  by  the  planlera. 

BABH.  An  American  nse  of  this  word  is  a  stable 
for  horses.  The  EngliBh  use  the  word  stable  in  tbat 
sense,  and  restrict  the  nse  of  barn  to  a  place  in  whldh 
to  ttors  frain,  hay,  etc 

BATOD.  Used  in  the  sonthem  United  States  to 
denote  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  a  member  of  »  delta  of  a 
river,  or  a  slnnish  water  coarse.  Derived  from  the 
French  boyau. 

BBAD,  TO  DBAW  A.  A  phrase  of  western  Amer- 
ican origin  meantiiE  to  take  deliberate  aim.  Draw  in 
the  West  is  a  mining  term  indicating  lifting  or  raising; 
the  bead  is  the  round  or  etoLular  sight  on  the  fore 
part  or  mnxzle  of  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  or  rerolrer. 

BED  BOOK.  A  mining  term  need  to  deaerlbe  solid 
rock  underlyiog  loose  detntal  masses  snch  as  sand  and 
grarel, 

BIt&ZE.  A  white  spot  made  on  a  tree  to  diow  a 
boundary,  trail,  or  path  in  the  woods. 

BLOODY  SHIBT.  A  political  eontribatSon  aicnifir- 
ing  to  arouse  indignation  or  resentment  by  referring  In 
a  demagogto  manner  to  murders  and  outrages  com- 
mitted ir  political  paHisana,  eapecially  by  members  of 
the  Kukiuz  Klan  during  the  period  of  reconstruction 
in  the  South.  The  bloody  shirt  is  the  symbol  of  mur- 
der or  outrage. 

BOABDB.  In  America,  boards  are  more  than  4% 
inches  wide  and  less  than  2  inches  thick.  The  English 
use  the  word  deals  where  we  use  boards. 

BOOUS.  A  trade  contribution  originally  uaed  to 
deaerlbe  counterfeit  money;  gradually  extended  to  appb^ 
to  anything  based  on  sham  or  falsa  pretense.  Hudi 
conjecture  nas  been  indulged  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
tfas  word,  some  snggeatlng  bagasse,  others  tantrabogus. 
It  was  used  in  1827  In  the  PainesriTTe  (Ohio)  TeUgraph 
to  describe  a  counterfeit  money  apparatus. 

BOSTANZA.  A  mining  term  denoting  a  rich  mass  of 
ore;  hence  a  profitable  enterprise,  good  luck.  Derived 
from  the  Spanish  botiama,  meaning  good  weather  at 
aea.  prosperity,  success.    To  strike  a  bonanxa. 

BOODLB.  A  political  contribution  referring  to  the 
fraudulent  obtaining  of  money  in  public  serriee.  De- 
rived from  the  Dutch  tmidO,  property,  estate,  ate. 
Largely  replaced  by  the  modem  word  graft. 

BOSS.  A  Dutch  contribution  from  Uua,  signifying 
an  overseer  or  superior. 

BBOOK  OOBN.  The  Sorghum  vtilffare  grown  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  Stales.  From  its  panicles 
brooms  and  brushes  are  largely  made.  A  plantation 
contribution. 

BBOTTUS.  A  word  used  by  the  negroes  of  Georgia 
to  denote  a  small  gift.  It  is  also  uxed  to  denote  a 
quantity  added  or  thrown  in  as  a  gratuity  or  "for 
good  measure."  Often  apelled  brotus.  The  word  Is  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

BUCCBA,  BUOKBA,  or  BOOKBA  A  word,  sup- 
posed to  bo  of  African  origin,  used  by  the  negroes  of 
the  southern  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  else- 
where to  denote  a  white  man. 

BUQQT.  In  England,  a  one-horse,  two- wheeled 
vehicle  without  a  top.  In  America,  a  light,  one-horse, 
four-wheeled  vehicle,  usually  with  one  seat,  either  with 
or  without  a  top  or  hood.  The  word  is  of  Anglo- 
Indian  origin. 

BDHMEB,  A  German  contribution  from  bummler. 
a  braggart  or  wanderer.  The  word  Is  both  eoUoanlal 
ond  slang,  especially  in  its  coatrsction,  bum,  wUeh 
sii^ifles  a  drunken  loafer. 
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BUHlKnCBB.  A  ptditicftl  contribution  sicnifrinf 
wnpCy  or  meaninglen  talk;  pointleas  ipeecb -making. 
WlHieler*a  History  of  Serth  Carolitiu  aajrs  that  a  mem- 
ber for  Buncombe  in  Nortb  OaroKna  tired  oat  the 
monbcTB  of  CoDgreta  with  aa  aaentertainioff  ■P^di 
Tfaidt  be  admitted  was  oaly  for  Bnaeombe.  Some- 
times  spelled  bonlEnm. 

BUTTU.  A  term  nsed  on  tbe  apper  Miseouri  and 
vest  to  the  Pacific  to  denote  a  biQ  or  monntain  which 
is  so  conspieaous  that  it  may  be  nsed  as  a  landmark. 
Tlie  word  ia  taken  directly  from  the  French,  and  its  nse 
is  in  ■  creat  measure  a  relic  of  the  fonser  occupancy 
of  the  Hortbwest  hj  the  French. 

CACHE.  A  irord  introdaced  hf  tbe  Canadian  T07- 
agenn  around  Hudaon  Bsr.  It  means  to  conceal  or  a 
place  of  conrealmeDt,  and  relates  to  Stores  of  proviiions. 

CALICO.  In  En^nd,  ttiia  Is  ■white  or  anprinted 
eoUoD;  in  the  ITnited  Butes,  it  is  printed  or  ttfored, 
nerer  plain.  First  imported  into  England  fnon  Oalicnt, 
India,  whence  the  name. 

OAVTOM.  The  nee  of  this  word  is  peculiar  to  tbe 
United  States;  Terj  rarely  used  in  Mexico;  snd  not  at 
sll  in  Spaniah  South  Ameritra.  A  gorM  or  narrow 
vaOer  with  precipitona  sides  throughout  the  Cordilleraa. 

CABFETBAOOBB.  A  political  contrlbation  describ- 
ing those  HoTtheraen  who.  daring  the  reeonMractloa  in 
tka  Sonth,  Mmgfct  for  politieal  office  there  and  to  Infln> 
SBce  the  negro  Totei*  for  unworthy  pnrpoaea.  An  op- 
probrioaa  railhet  appiUed  to  may  nnpopnur  Northerner 
in  the  South. 

CAUCUS.  A  political  contribatlon  describing  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  a  political  party  for 
conference.  The  word  appeara  in  the  diary  of  John 
Adams  ander  date  of  February,  1763.  It  originated  in 
Boston,  Haas.,  and  some  have  conjectured  that  it  ii  a 
eorra^oB  of  Coliter't  neetinp;  othera  think  this  im- 
probable. 

0HZ5QUAFIN.  A  word  of  American  Indian  origin 
daating  a  kind  of  dwarf  chestnut  {Castanta  pum^) 
laaglng  from  Pennsylrania  to  Texas;  also  the  Castanop- 
M»  ekr]fgopkpUa  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  and  Caacado 
moan  tains. 

CHOWDEB.  A  dish  in  which  the  chief  Ingredient  la 
dams  or  other  fish.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Frendi  cfeowdthv,  a  caldron. 

CUtABlTO.  A  word  of  American  origin  Indicating 
a  tract  of  land  cleared  for  cultivation. 

CLEVBB.  An  Amencao  nae  of  this  word  Is  In  the 
anas  of  charitable,  hoapitsble,  or  good-natured.  In 
Bngland  it  is  now  restricted  to  skillful  or  Intelligent. 

00U>  SLAW  (properly  Cole  81au,  or  Cabbafft 
JBIsw).    a  Dutch  contribution  from  kool  tlaa. 

CONSUOTOB.  Thia  official  on  an  American  raihray 
train  is  not  known  in  England.  The  olScer  who  most 
sculr  takes  his  place  there  is  called  the  gnard;  but 
his  ditties  and  aniuorlty  ars  not  near^  so  extenaive. 

COFPBBHEAB.  a  political  contribotlon  deteripUTS 
of  a  horthem  sympathizer  with  the  Sonth.  Derlrod 
frosB  the  vetiomons  serpent  of  tbst  name. 

COEU.    In  tbe  United  Statea  the  word  is  restricted ' 
to  HKan  maize  or  Indian  com;  in  England  it  Is  gener- 
ally allied  la  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley;  in  Scotland, 
to  oaU;  In  Ireland,  to  barley. 

OOBH  SOHaS.  Used  by  the  negroea  in  Maryland 
for  harvest  tongs. 

COBBAIt.  A  term  contributed  by  Western  ranch 
life  in  America.  It  is  the  pen  or  Incloture  into  which 
hones  or  cattle  are  driven.  A  colloquiftl  uae  of  the 
verb  to  corral  Is  to  express  the  idea  of  capturing,  mak- 
ing a  prisoner  of.  The  word  is  of  Spanish  ori^n  and 
is  accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

COWBOY.  A  term  contribnt(>d  by  American  ranch 
life,  indicating  a  man  employed  to  caro  for  graiing 
cattle  and  generaUy  doing  his  work  on  horseback. 

CBACKBB.  Used  in  the  United  States  to  denote  the 
lower  class  of  white  bin  dwellers  of  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  other  Sontbem  States,  It  is  supposed  to  signify 
that  his  diet  is  chiefly  cracked  com. 

CBACKBB.  In  the  United  States  this  is  a  hard, 
this,  crisp  Msenit.    A  purely  American  use  of  the  word. 

CRACKLDra.  In  the  United  States  this  word  is 
ased  to  denote  the  crisp  residue  from  hog's  fat  after 
the  lard  baa  been  tried  out. 

CBACKLUraS.  A  word  need  fay  negroes  In  the 
Sentiiera  Stales  to  denote  a  aort  of  bread  conulning 
nasMd  pork  rinda. 


OBEOUI.  A  native  of  Loaiaiana  of  French  or  Span- 
ish descent.    Derived  from  the  Spanish  crioCo. 

CBOW,  TO  BAT.  A  political  contribution  signifying 
doing  something  distasteful  or  humiliating;  swallowing 
one's  words;  to  be  particularly  mortified. 

CBUUfB.  A  Dutch  contribution  from  IrtiUer,  to 
twist.    It  is  a  twisted  doughnut. 

DABK  H0B8E.  A  politics!  contribntion  derived 
from  horse  racing,  where  a  horse  whose  former  per- 
formances are  not  known  and  little  infomation  can  be 
obtained  conoeming  it  is  called  a  dark  horse.  A  can- 
didate noexpecleoly  brought  forward  at  a  political  con- 
vention about  whose  past  career  little  is  known. 

DEPOT.  An  American  use  of  this  word  In  con- 
nection with  railways  was  recently  general  in  speaking 
of  the  passenger  depot  and  the  freisht  depot.  The  won 
station,  commonly  used  in  England,  in  this  connection. 
Is  becoming  more  general  in  America;  and  freight 
house  is  also  growing  in  nss. 

DIGOIBOS.  A  mining  term  originslly  deseriptlTe  of 
a  place  where  mining  is  carried  on;  but,  in  a  colloqnial 
sense  In  the  western  United  States  and  in  Australia, 
nsed  for  region,  place,  or  locality  generally. 

DOnOBPACB.  A  political  contribution  describing 
a  Northern  politician  who  was  indined  to  accede  to 
the  demands  of  tlie  Sonth  Just  before  the  war. 

DBB88.  American  use  of  dress  is  often  restricted  to 
the  garment  worn  by  women  which  the  En^sh  call  a 
gown  or  robe. 

DBUmCEB.  A  trade  contribution  applied  to  a  trav- 
eling salesman  or  commercial  traveler;  one  who  drams 
up  trade, 

BDXT0BIAL8.  The  opening  articles  of  a  newqwper 
are  called  In  America  edltoriala;  in  England  they  are 
leaders ;  and  in  France  they  are  cftrenf^uea. 

BLBVATOB.  In  England  this  passenger  end  freight 
hoisting  apparatns  Is  cslled  a  lift. 

7AXX.  Used  when  tbe  English  would  use  autaam. 
Aa  oM  English  nse.  It  Is  the  En^ish  people  that  haye 
changed  the  use  of  this  word. 

7AT0RXTB  BOBS.  A  political  eontrlbutloa  deaerfb- 
iag  poBSiUa  presidential  candidatea  from  the  several 
states. 

FBNOB-BIDINO  or  TO  BE  OB  THE  FBHOB.  A 
political  contribution  Indicating  a  state  of  Indecision  or 
of  neutrality  concerning  parties,  persons,  or  questions. 

F.  F.  V*8.  An  abbreviation  for  "first  famUies  of 
Tirginia."  A  hnmoroas  allaslon  to  the  highest  social 
class  in  the  Sonth. 

FIZJBUSTEB,  A  political  contribution  to  denote  a 
member  of  the  minority  who  resorU  to  obstractive  or 
irregalar  tactics  to  prevent  tbs  adoption  of  a  meaanre 
favored  by  the  majority. 

FIBE-BATEB.  A  political  contribatloa  denoting  a 
violent,  bitter,  Southern  partisan  before  the  war. 

FXBB,  TO  nOHT,  An  American  contribntion  allnd- 
ing  to  the  desperate  efforts  of  froatler  settlers  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fbrest  or  of  prairie  fires. 

PLESHY.  The  old  EngUsh  sense  of  stout,  no  longer 
prevailing  in  England,  is  preserved  in  America. 

FOBBHANDED.  An  old  English  sense  of  being 
well  circumstanced  regardinr  property  or  money  haa 
survived  in  America.  The  English  nse  ia  now  lunltod 
to  the  sense  of  early,  timely,  or  seasonable. 

nSBHET.  The  English  use  flood.  An  old  Eng- 
Hsh  word,  which  the  En^sh  themselves  have  changed. 

OABBOTE.  To  put  to  death  by  the  garrote.  Taken 
directly  from  the  Spanish. 

aS&BTHABDBB.  A  political  contribution  denoting 
an  arbitrary-  arrangement  or  rearrangement  of  the 
political  divisions  of  a  atsle  without  regard  to  natural 
or  proper  boundaries,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
political  aspect  or  vote  of  the  district.  80  called  from 
such  rediatrictlng  of  Hasaachusetts  in  1811  when  El- 
bridge  Gerry  was  governor. 

QOHE  OOON.  A  slang  expression  current  in  the 
United  Slates  and  indicating  one  in  a  very  bad  way  or 
in  a  hopeless  condition  or  situation.  Coon  ia  an  ab- 
breviation of  raccoon, 

OOOBBB.  A  term  In  the  southern  United  Statea  for 
the  peanut ;  supposed  to  be  of  African  origin. 

OBBENBACSEB.  A  politiral  contribution  denoting 
a  member  of  the  party  which  drmanded  the  suppression 
of  banks  of  Issue  (18741,  the  confinement  of  currency 
to  neenbarks,  and  the  total  or  partial  payment  of  the 
national  debt  in  that  currency. 
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HACK.  In  America,  applied  to  a  voach,  or  haekii«j> 
euch;  in  England  a  back  la  a  hired  hone. 

SAIf-BBSED.  A  political  eontributian  denoting  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party  in  Neir  York  state 
that  in  1881  and  sncceeding  years  opposed  the  "alal- 
«arts"  of  the  p>rty>  vho  controlled  the  orgautaatiun. 
Bach  iras  conaidered  only  half  a  Republican. 

HATOHET,  TO  BUST  THE.  An  expression  denot- 
ing a  cessation  of  hostilities  or  the  end  of  a  quarrel; 
founded  on  tho  ceremony  of  burying  the  tomahawk  by 
North  American  Indiana  as  a  signal  of  friendship. 

HEFT.  In  America  heft  meana  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  an  object  by  lifting  in  the  hand;  in  England 
the  old  sense  of  lifting  has  been  retained. 

HESSIAN  FLT.  A  destructive  insect.  Injurious  to 
wlieat;  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  Independence  by  the 
Hesaian  troopa.    The  Cteidomyta  dtatructor, 

ROO-WALLOW.  An  American  contribntlon  to  de- 
leribe  a  peculiar  kind  of  Irregular  surface  upon  which 
the  day^r  aoil  la  brolcen  np  into  a  aueceaaion  of  hillocks 
and  hollows  like  "raps  and  saucers  turned  top^- 
turvy." 

HmSLT.  In  America,  plain-featured,  not  hand' 
acme;  in  England,  homelike  or  nnadomed. 

HOKHrr.  a  word  of  American  Indian  origin  de- 
noting hulled  and  groniid  or  broken  maiie. 

HOOK.  A  Dutch  contribution  from  hofic,  a  comer; 
tt  is  applied  to  a  point  of  land  turned  landward  at  its 
outer  end.  Common  in  proper  names  on  the  New 
Tork  and  other  coaita  early  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

HOESB  OAS,  The  English  speak  of  this  conToyanco 
as  a  tram. 

RUIIKBB.  A  political  contribntion  denoting  a  con- 
serratlre  In  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York  slate  In 
1845  who  opposed  the  Barnburners  or  radical  section. 

INDIAN  i*BAT..  A  plantation  contribution  deacrlb- 
ing  the  meal  made  from  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

JATHAWKEB.  A  political  contribution  denoting 
one  who  carried  on  irregular  war  in  eastern  Kansas  in 

the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

JERKED  B£EF.  Beef  cut  into  long,  thin  strips 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  Derived  from  the  Chilian  cAar- 
9u{. 

JEW.  In  America,  to  haggle  or  dispute  in  selling; 
in  England,  to  cheat.  An  American  mi^ht  speak  of 
trying  to  jew  one  down  in  price;  an  Englishman  might 
declare  that  one  tried  to  jew  him  out  of  a  thing. 

KBT.  A  low  island  near  the  coast.  Used  espe- 
cially tn  regions  where  Spanish  Is  or  was  formerly 
spoken.    Derived  from  the  Spaniah  csyo. 

KJt-T.  A  Dutch  contribution ;  signifies  a  small 
stream. 

KOTOW.  A  word  of  Chinese  origin  indicating  ob- 
sequioua  politeness. 

KUKLUX  KIiAN.  A  political  contribntion :  Iho 
name  of  a  secret  oath-bonnd  society  In  the  Southern 
States  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  whose  members 
sympathized  with  secession  and  perpetrated  outragrs 
upon  neffroes  and  Northern  sympathizers.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  ku'kloa,  a  circle. 

IiAQNIAPPE.  A  word  commonly  used  by  the  ne- 
groes of  the  Southern  States  to  denote  a  gift  from 
tradesmen  when  buying;  good  measure;  a  brottns. 

LAIS.  To  beat  or  to  thraah.  Of  old  English  orlein. 
No  longer  used  In  England,  except,  perhaps,  provincially. 

LA880.  A  rope  of  hide  from  60  to  100  feet  in 
length,  with  a  sliding  noose,  used  in  catching  cattle  and 
wild  horses.    Derived  from  the  Spanish  taza,  a  snare. 

I2VEE.  A  term  In  nse  in  southern  and  western 
United  Statea  to  denote  an  embankment  along  s  river 
t<)  confine  it  in  its  channel  and  also  a  landing  place  for 
vessels.    Derived  directly  from  the  French. 

LZKELT.  An  American  use  of  the  English  word 
promising.  An  American  may  speak  of  a  likely-looking 
colt,  where  an  Englishman  would  call  it  a  promising 
colt. 

IiOOOFOCO.  A  political  rontribution  denoting  one 
of  the  equal  rights  st'ction  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
1835. 

LOOOINQ  CAMP.  An  American  contribution  to  In- 
dicate the  headquarters  for  men  and  horses  while 
carrj-ing  on  lumbering. 

I(0O  BOLXJNa.  A  political  contribution  denoting 
the  exchange  of  services  to  secure  the  passage  of 
schemes  or  measures  by  politicians.  Neighbors  joined 
in  helping  one  another  to  roll  their  logs;  so  politicians 


who  assisted  one  another  in  their  respective  interests 
were  engaged  in  log  rolling. 

IiIWBBB.  An  American  speaks  of  lumber  where  an 
Englishman  calls  It  timber.  The  Engliah  use  of  lumber 
is  in  the  sense  of  something  which  encumbers  or  is 
heaped  together  in  disorder,  as,  to  lumber  up  a  room. 

LTNOH  LAW.  The  administration  of  penaltiea  by 
unauthorised  persons  to  anticipate  legal  delays.  The 
kind  of  law  exercised  by  Charles  Lynch  (1736-1796), 
a  Virginia  planter  who,  with  his  neighbors,  Robert 
Adams  and  Thomas  Calloway,  outraged  and  maltreated 
lawleaa  or  diaaflected  persons  in  his  neighborhood, 
especially  Toriea  and  those  opposed  to  the  Rerolutionary 
party. 

IfAHt.  In  America  a  letter  ii  mailed;  while  In 
England  it  is  posted.    In  America  ■  padtage  comes  by 

mall;  while  in  England  it  Is  received  by  post. 

MESA.  Commonly  used  tfaroughont  the  southwestern 
United  States  to  denote  a  table-land,  a  broad  and  flat 
river  terrace,  or  a  level  or  gently-sloping  region.  Taken 
directly  from  the  Spanish. 

BCBTIF.  An  Indian  half-breed  or  the  offspring  of  a 
white  person  and  a  quadroon.    From  the  French  m^ti/, 

MOOOABIN.  A  word  of  American  Indian  origin 
denoting  their  peculiar  foot  gear. 

KOONACK.  A  name  of  the  woodcbuck  in  southern 
United  States.  The  negroes  also  use  the  word  to  denote 
a  mythical  animal.  Suppoaed  to  be  of  American  Indian 
origin. 

HUaWUUP.  A  political  contribntion  denoting  one 
of  the  independent  members  of  the  Republican  party 
who  refused  to  vote  with  the  party  in  1884,  but  voted 
Democrat,  Prohibitionist,  or  abstained  from  voting. 

MUSTANO.  A  wild  horse  of  the  pampas  and  pral- 
riea  of  America.    Derived  from  the  Spanish  meelefto. 

NOODLES.  A  Dutch  contribution  from  noedle/ea, 
an  imitation  of  macaroni;  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
DBed  in  soups,  etc. 

NOTIFT.  In  America  notih  means  to  give  notice; 
in  England,  to  make  known.  The  word  is  alao  used  In 
America,  where  inform  would  be  preferred  in  England. 

OFFAL.  Literally  that  part  which  falla  of.  An 
English  terra  for  those  parte  of  a  slaughtered  animal 
not  fit  for  food;  also  used  in  America.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  "offal"  is  the  small  fish  taken  in 
netft  and  used  for  fertiliser  beeauaa  they  are  unfit  for 
food. 

OMNIBUS  BILL.  A  political  contribntion  applied 
to  a  bill  embracing  several  distinct  objects;  It  was  the 

Spniar  name  for  the  Compromise  of  1850  In  which 
KT  combined  several  dififerent  objecta.  The  bill  waa 
broken  up  into  Beveral  indlvidnu  billi  and  paawd 
separately. 

OPOSSUM.  The  name  of  this  well-knowa  animal  U 
of  American  Indian  origin  (opoeaom). 

OVEBSLAUQH.  A  Dutch  contribntion  from  orer- 
itlaiijj.  to  skip  or  pretermit.  The  word  is  peculiar  to 
the  United  States  and  denotes  to  pass  over  in  favor  of 
another;  to  hinder  or  obstruct;  to  oppress  or  keep  down. 

PAN  OUT.  A  mining  term  originally  used  to  de- 
scribe the  yield  of  gold  panned  In  a  locality,  but  ex- 
tended to  mean  yield  or  afford  in  any  sense;  to  turn 
out  more  or  tees  satisfactorily. 

PIOKANINNT.  A  child  of  a  member  of  any  negroid 
race.    Derived  from  the  Spanish  pequeHo  niSo. 

PZNDEB.  A  name  given  to  the  peanut  among  the 
negroes  In  Florida  and  other  Southern  States.  Sup- 
pued  to  be  of  African  origin.    Also  plndar  and  plndaL 

PXPS-UTmO.  A  political  contribntion  denoting 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  promoting  a  political  adienw 
or  measure. 

PLANK.  A  political  contribntion  denoting  one  of 
the  articles  or  paragraphs  in  the  platform  of  a  party. 
The  use  is  purely  a  fi^nralive  one,  where  the  word  plat- 
form is  taken  in  a  double  sense. 

FOND.  In  America,  a  natural  or  artificial  pool  of 
water;  in  England,  only  artificial  pools  are  called  ponds. 

FOBTAOB.  A  common  nse  In  the  United  States; 
denotes  portions  of  interrupting  land  along  river  courses 
which  necessitate  carrying  the  goods,  boats,  etc.,  from 
water  to  water.    Derived  directly  from  the  French. 

POSTED.  A  trade  contribution  derived  from  the 
ledger:  supplied  with  fullest  information;  posaessed  of 
needed  intelligence;  well-informed. 

POWWOW,  A  word  of  American  Indian  origin  from 
potmn,  a  prophet  or  conjurer.  Th«  word  has  a  collo- 
quial use  denoting  a  meeting  or  conference  at  which 
Inere  is  more  noise  than  deliberation. 
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^BATRTE.  ThU  word  ia  talcen  dirertlr  from  the 
French.  It  waa  frequently  naed  by  Father  Hennepin 
and  other  French  writers  in  describing  the  areaa  ad- 
jacent to  th«  Miaaissippi.  Inhabitants  of  the  prairies 
never  speak  of  them  aa  plains.  The  latter  term  ia  re- 
atrined  by  tfaem  to  the  arid,  treeleaa  wastes;  but  nerer 
■pptied  to  the  richly  fertile  undulating  prairies. 

FEAIRTb  80H00HEB.  A  term  originating  in  west- 
en  Americ»  and  used  to  deaignate  the  white-rorered 
Tann  need  hf  emigrant  a  to  conTey  themselret  and 
goods  arrosa  the  prairies  before  the  oranpletloa  of  rail- 
roada  serosa  the  continent. 

PRETZEL.  A  German  contribution  denoting  a  small, 
brittle  biscuit  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  knot  and 
sailed  on  the  onlaide. 

PKHIAST.  A  political  contribution  denoting  a  meet- 
ing of  voters  belonging  to  the  same  political  party  who 
meet  to  chooae  candidatea  or  delegates,  etc. 

FB08FECT.  A  mining  term  meaning  to  look  for  in- 
dications of  gold  or  other  mineral;  gradually  extended 
to  describe  a  search  or  investigation  for  other  things. 

BAOCOOH.  The  name  of  this  familiar  animal  is  of 
American  lad i an  origin. 

KArx.  A  colloquial  nso  in  America  to  indicate  a 
miBcellaneons  or  unassoried  collection  of  articles  as,  a 
raft  of  papers,  or  a  whole  raft  of  thinga  to  attend  to. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  use  of  raft  to  indicate 
the  collection  of  trees  tranaported  in  rafts. 

BBCOHSTBUOTIOlf.  A  political  contribution  de- 
Mtin^  the  process  by  which,  after  the  Civil  War.  ths 
■ecedins  states  were  restored  to  rights  and  privileges 
as  mei^et*  of  the  Union  (18651870). 

fcteLIABTiK.  An  American  uses  reliable  when  an 
Efl^ishman  would  use  trustworthy. 

BOUHD-TTP.  A  ranching  term  from  westem  Amer- 
ica and  describing  the  herding  or  driving  together  of 
animals  on  a  ranch  for  inspecting,  counting,  sorting, 
or  branding.  The  word  has  acquired  a  meaning  of 
the  rompleling  or  ftnishing  of  some  large  task. 

SACHEX.  A  word  of  American  Indian  origin,  a 
sagamore  or  chief. 

KALOOH.  In  America  this  Is  applied  to  a  place 
viiere  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.  An  EngUshmsn 
■peaks  of  such  mm  a  tap-room,  or  grog-shop,  or  pnblfe- 
Iwnse.  En^iah  use  restricts  saloon  to  a  apaelous,  ele- 
gant apartment,  or  a  hall  for  public  amnsementa  or 
entertainments. 

SALT  BIVEB.  A  political  contribution  denoting  the 
defeat  of  a  candidate  for  political  preferment.  Surii  an 
one  is  said  to  go,  row,  or  be  sent  up  Salt  River.  It  Is 
said  that  the  navigation  of  Salt  River  in  Kentucky 
la  extremely  ardnoua  and  a  hard  task  for  the  unfortu- 
nate rower. 

SAMBO.  The  offspring  of  a  black  person  and  a 
mulatto.    Derived  from  Spanish  zambo. 

8BTTLE.    A  trado  contribution  from  the  accounting 
i;  to  liqnidate;  to  pay;  to  balance. 

SUUPIiASTBB.  A  political  contribution  denoting 
tlte  small  paper  fractional  currency  issued  by  private 
and  irresponsible  partiea  during  ths  suspension  of 
qierie  payment.  These  were  especially  abundant  in  the 
panic  of  1837  and  during  the  war  (1861-1865).  Few 
of  them  were  ever  redeemed.  When  the  government 
asEumed  the  issnance,  the  term  was  angled  to  them  also. 

SUiVABEE.  A  mock  serenade  with  boma,  kettles, 
brils.  either  in  annoyance  or  iniult.  Derived  from  the 
yrvnch  eharirari,  and  often  so  spelled. 

BIOK.  The  old  English  sense  ia  retained  in  "Amer- 
ican use.  The  modem  English  use  Implies  affected  by 
nanses  and  a  desire  to  vomit.  In  tnsny  cases  where  an 
American  might  use  sick,  an  Englishman  would  say  ill. 

SKUVK.  The  nsme  of  this  animal  it  of  American 
Indian  origin. 

8LEEPEB.  Thia  American  designation  of  the 
wooden  supports  of  car  rails  is  a  tie  in  England. 

BHABT.  Several  colloquial  nsea  of  smart  are  to  be 
noticed  in  America.  (1)  Considerable  or  large;  as,  a 
ri^t  smart  distance.  (2)  Extremely  bright  and  clever; 
as.  smart  as  a  steel  trap.  (8)  Keen  in  business;  sharp 
■ad  often  of  qneationable  honesty.  Id  En^nd  the 
wsad  to  restricted  to  talented. 

mUDOE.    In   America,   a   smoke  made  to  drive 
mosquitoes,  etc ;  in  England,  any  overpowering 


BPEIiIiBIKDER.  A  political  contribution  denoting 
a  political  orator  or  party  speaker.  The  term  was  first 
MM  during  tlta  preudentisl  csmpatcn  of  1888. 


fiQTfATTEB.  A  term  of  American  orl^n  used  to 
indicate  one  who  settles  upon  land,  usually  public,  with- 
out title  to  the  same. 

BQUATTEB  SCVBSBIGMTT.  A  political  contri- 
bution denoting  the  theory  advocated  by  Democrats 
1847-1861)  and  under  Douglas  that  the  people  of  a 
territory  and  not  Congress  hsd  the  right  to  decide 
whether  slavery  should  exist  within  a  territory.  Called 
also  popular  sovereignty. 

BQUAW  MAN.  An  American  contribution  from  the 
West  to  denote  a  while  man  who  has  married  an  Indian 
woman  and  has  taken  up  the  Indian  mode  of  life  Mther 
ia  part  or  in  whole.    Its  nse  is  generally  contemptuous. 

S^UBUJB.  To  crush  down:  to  pnt  down.  Aa  old 
English  word  used  by  Samuel  Butler  in  Budtbnt  and 
by  others.    No  longer  used  in  England. 

STAKE  A  CLAIM.  A  mining  term  used  to  describe 
the  marking  out  of  a  claim  in  gold  regions.  Later  It 
mesnt  the  dividing  off  by  means  of  marks  or  stakes. 

STAMPEDE.  A  ranch  term  derived  from  the  Spaa- 
ish  tfiampido  and  describing  the  panic-stricken  rush  of 
cattle  in  herds  or  droves. 

STOOP.  A  Dutch  contribution  from  atoep,  sad  sl|^ 
nifles  the  step  or  steps  leading  up  to  a  bouse. 

8T0BB.  In  America,  applied  to  a  shop.  The  Eng- 
lish restrict  the  meaning  to  a  place  where  goods  are 
stored,  and  their  use  of  the  word  corresponds  to  our 
idea  of  a  warehouse  or  storehouse. 

SUCCOTASH.  Of  American  Indisn  origin,  denoting 
a  dish  of  maiie  and  beana  mixed. 

TABBT.  To  delay.  This  is  the  old  English  form, 
common  in  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Prayer.  The  En^ish 
have  discarded  the  word  to  a  great  extent. 

TAVEBN.  Americana  call  A  tavern  what  Englishmen 
call  an  inn,  for  In  England  there  ia  never  any  lodging 
at  a  tavern.    When  lodging  Is  aupplicd  ths  place  is  an 

inn, 

TBMPSB.  In  America  temper  is  ths  ihow  or  display 
of  passion;  In  England  it  is  the  control  of  it. 

TIMBEB,  THE.  An  American  term  to  indicate  the 
woods  or  the  growing  timber.  The  slang  exprcHsion 
"taking  to  the  tall  timbers"  means  seeking  a  refuge 
from  an  embarrassing  situation,  and  ia  a  modification  of 
"taking  to  the  woods." 

TOBOOOAK.  A  word  of  American  Indian  origin 
denoting  a  kind  of  sled  without  runners. 

TOMAHAWK.  A  word  of  American  Indian  origin; 
the  war  ax  of  the  Indians  of  North  America.  To  bury 
the  tomahawk  was  a  signal  of  peace  among  the  Indians. 

TBACK.  In  America  this  means  the  rails  upon 
which  a  train  runs;  in  England  It  is  always  spoken  of 
as  the  line. 

TBAPPEE.  An  American  contribution  Indicating 
one  who  makes  his  living  by  trapping  animals. 

TBUCK-PATCH.  A  farm  contribution  descriptive  of 
ground  upon  which  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  are  raised 
for  market.  The  use  of  truck  to  dcscrilw  the  produce 
of  a  market  garden  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

XrOLT.    In  Anierirs  ugly  Is  often  used  wlwre  in 

England  ill-natured  would  be  used. 

TENISON.  In  America  venison  means  only  deer's 
meat;  while  in  England  it  means  wild  meat  of  any  kind. 

VEST.  In  Englnnd  this  article  of  a  man's  dress  is 
always  called  a  waistcoat. 

VOTAOEUB.  A  French  word  in  common  use  In 
America  to  denote  the  travelers  In  rivers  and  inland 
waters  by  boats  or  canoes.  It  has  come  directly  into 
the  language  and  has  been  widely  diKseminaled  by  the 
very  voyageurs  themaelvpH  who  early  penetrated  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country. 

WIOWAM.  A  word  of  American  Indian  origin  de- 
noting a  hut  or  house  usi'd  by  the  Indians, 

WILT.  A  colloquial  use  in  America  Is  that  of  be- 
coming languid;  of  losing  energy  or  strength.  In 
America  it  is  often  used  of  plants  when  in  England 
wither  would  be  used. 

WIBE-PULLEB.  A  political  contribution  denoting  a 
person  in  authority  who  manages  the  currying  throngb 
of  a  political  enterprise  or  guides  a  political  orgimisa- 
tion. 

YAZOO  FBAUO.  A  political  contribution  denoting 
the  bill  for  the  sale  of  a  tract  pmhrBcing  what  is  now 
the  state  of  MisRissippi  and  one  hslf  of  .\labama  In 
1795  by  Georgia.  The  law  was  repealed  in  1796  be- 
cause It  was  fraudulently  enacted.  The  IL  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1810  declared  the  repealing  act/void^  .-c  I  ^ 
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HOW  TO  WRITE  OITS  LAITOITAaB  COA- 
BBCTLT. 

Style. —  The  term  indicating  clear,  concise, 
melodious  written  language.  When  well  written 
the  words  glide  one  after  another  without  jar  or 
harshness.  The  ear  ia  pleased,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  mind  grasping  the  sub- 
ject or  the  thought  under  consideration.  Poor 
style  ia  simply  a  lack  of  polish  to  the  written 
literary  diamond.  The  valuable  idea^  the  power- 
ful mental  lever,  may  both  be  in  flvidence,  but 
are  heavily  discounted  in  their  capB«i^  to 
convey. 

Form. — The  first  step  is  to  gather  every  possi- 
ble detail  of  information  concerning  the  subject 
treated.  This  should  include  every  item  already 
in  the  writer's  mind,  and  all  things  available 
from  other  sources.  Then  present  the  facts  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  intellectual  caliber  of  the 
audience  addressed.  Whether  it  ia  an  informal 
letter,  a  school  composition,  an  essay,  a  thesis, 
a  sermon,  a  l^al  plea,  or  the  ringing  oration  of 
a  statesman,  the  same  rules  of  "form"  apply. 
Lack  of  attention  to  these  rules  is  the  most 
noticeable  weakness  of  untrained  writers. 
Firstly — the  subject  is  not  thoroughly  investi- 
gated; secondly — there  is  not  grasped  the  im- 
mense importance  of  making  the  written  thought 
carry  the  idea  to  the  reader  without  possibility 
of  misunderstanding.  All  written  matter  is  a 
problem  dubiously  keyed  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  reader.  Thus  the  communication  must  be 
clear,  simple,  and  direct  to  carry  effectively  to 
the  greatest  number. 

Skeleton. — The  skeleton  of  a  letter,  book,  or 
speech  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  ultimate  liter- 
ary structure.  The  gathered  facts  are  reviewed 
and  arranged,  thus  forming  the  skeleton  or  out- 
line of  what  is  to  be  said.  By  use  of  this 
method  each  item  is  introduced  according  to  its 
importance,  each  paragraph  and  sentence  in- 
creasing the  interest,  and  leading  to  the  desired 
consummation.  If  no  skeleton  is  made  the  items 
are  extremely  liable  to  be  disadvantageously 
placed,  or  jumbled,  and  the  direct,  sledge-ham- 
mer blow  of  conviction  seriously  minimized. 
The  expert  and  experienced  writers  of  the  day 
use  the  skeleton  in  every  form  of  literary  com- 
position. The  scenario  is  the  skelettm  of  the 
prospective  drama  or  opera.  The  frunework  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  chronolofpcal  table,  succes- 
sively and  in  correct  order  of  importance  pre- 
senting each  memorandum  of  fact  to  be  fully 
developed  in  the  completed  manuscript. 

Purity  of  Style. — ^Thia  exceedingly  rare  mod- 
em quality  in  literature  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  strictly  appropriate  English  words  and 
phrases.    The  principal  rules  are: — 

( 1 )  Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  for- 
eign words  or  idioms. 

(2)  Avoid  old-fasbioned  or  quaint  words;  oa 
Wethinka,  albeit,  yclept,  and  eratwhile. 

(3)  Avoid  strange  sounding,  unusual,  and 
unauthorized  words. 

(4)  Avoid  long,  high-sounding  words  and  a 
stilted  or  afTected  style. 

(5)  Avoid  all  slang,  coarse,  and  vulgar 
words  and  expressions. 

Exactneaa  of  Style. — Technical  terms  should 
only  be  used  in  technical  articles. 

The  same  word  should  not  recur  in  a  sentence. 
It  is  evidence  of  a  limited  vocabulary. 


Essential  parts  of  a  sentence  should  not  be 
omitted,  or  the  sentence  left  ambiguously  ^lip- 

tical. 

The  natural  order  and  logical  sequence  in  a 
sentence  should  be  observed. . 

Useless  repetitions  should  be  avoided. 

The  exact  shade  of  meaning  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  correct  use  of  synonymous  words. 

Perapicuity  of  Style. — Perspicuity  means  a 
freedom  from  obscurity,  ambiguity,  or  doubt  as 
to  meaning.    To  attain  it: — 

(1)  Adjectives,  relative  pronouns,  participles, 
adverbs,  and  explanatory  phrases  must  be  placed 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  words  with  which 
they  are  grammatically  connected  or  related. 

( 2 )  Repeat  words  needed  to  make  the  sense 
clear,  to  obviate  double  or  ambiguous  meaning. 

Unity  of  Style. — This  refers  to  a  straight- 
forward, unbroken  line  of  thought  in  each  par- 
agraph and  sentence  throughout  the  manuscript. 
Where  necessary  to  diverge,  such  broken  connec- 
tion should  be  brief  and  clearly  marked.  Dis- 
tinct items  should  have  separate  paragraphs, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  these  side- 
issues  appear  in  the  right  place.  Everything 
not  actually  pertinent  to  the  subject  must  he 
sacrificed  to  the  cohesion  of  the  main  thread  of 
interest,  no  matter  how  alluring,  decorative, 
or  humorous  the  deviation  appears  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

Strength  of  Style. — Mainly  consists  of  har- 
moniously '  blending  directness,  brevity,  and 
cohesion  of  well-chosen  words.  Introduce  the 
subject  in  as  few  words  as  possible  to  do  full 
justice,  state  the  evidence  along  all  lines,  and 
draw  the  conclusion  or  point  the  moral.  Con- 
centration is  most  effective  when  not  overdone. 
Every  writer  must  be  his  own  editor,  eliminating 
superfluous  words,  choosing  simple  words  of  the 
broadest,  greatest  scope  and  significance.  As  a 
rule,  the  thought  expressed  in  fewest  words  is 
the  strongest  and  the  best  .English.  The  famil- 
iar, "He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,"  should  be  "He 
states,"  or,  at  the  most,  "In  bis  opinion,"  etc. 
A  strong  impression  may  be  made  by  careful 
arrangement  of  the  important  words  in  a  sen- 
tence. A  weaker  statement  should  never  follow 
a  stronger.  A  sentence  made  up  of  a  short  part 
and  a  long  part  should  have  the  longer  part 
placed  last. 

forms  of  Ptom  Composltloii. — ^The  recog- 
nized divisions  of  prose  languid  compoaition 
are:  { I )  Narration.  (2)  Description.  (3) 
Exposition.  (4)  Argument.  (5)  Oratory  or 
Persuasion. 

Narration, — Xarrative  literature  presents  oc- 
currences in  their  proper  order  in  time;  makes 
tlie  events  pass  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader ;  introduces  us  to  the  persons ;  tells  us 
of  the  places;  and  in  one  form  or  another  tells 
a  story  that  entertains  and  instructs.  Under 
this  head  are  classed  historical  works,  biogra- 
phies, memoirs,  autobiographies,  journals,  dia- 
ries, letters,  books  of  travel,  news  of  the  day, 
and  fiction. 

History. — This  branch  of  narrative  literature 
ia  a  systematic  and  accurate  record  of  past 
events;  especially  the  record  of  the  events  in 
which  man  has  taken  an  active  part.  It  varies 
from  a  bald  statement  of  events  in  the  form  of 
chronicles  to  the'  charming  unfolding  of  gorgeous 
panoramas  of  a  nation's  life  and-^evelopmant. 
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EXPOSITION 


Biography. — This  is  a  written  account  of  the 
life,  action,  and  character  of  ocj  person.  Of 
this  class  of  writing  Carlyle  says:  "Biography 
is  hy  nature  the  most  univertiallj  profitable, 
the  most  universally  pleasant,  of  all  thiogA." 
When  the  account  is  that  of  the  experiences  of 
the  writer,  it  is  an  autobiography. 

Memoir. — -A  narrative  of  the  events  happening 
vithin  the  memory  of  the  writer  is  nJled  a 
memoir.  It  may  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  or  may  cover  an  interesting  period  of 
history  with  which  he  was  connected. 

JoumaU  or  Diary. — The  systematic  record, 
day  by  day,  of  the  events  during  a  man's  life. 
"Pepys's  l>iary"  and  "Evelyn's  Diary"  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  great  national  events 
and  the  daily  social  life  in  England.  Of  Nathan- 
id  Hawthorne,  Henry  James  says:  "For  myself, 
ai  I  turn  the  pages  of  his  journals,  X  seem  to 
see  the  image  of  the  crude  and  simple  society  in 
which  he  lived," 

Letters. — It  has  been  said  r^etfully  by  some 
that  the  day  of  the  good  letter-writer  is  gone. 
Certainly  the  charm  of  the  letters  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  last  century  seems  lacking 
in  those  of  the  present  day. 

Travel. — Books  of  travel  seem  to  combine  the 
autobiography,  the  memoir,  the  journal,  and  the 
letter,  in  which  the  added  charm  of  adventure, 
of  strange  lands  and  pet^le,  and  of  a  constantly 
shiftily  scene  both  int^eats  and  instructs. 

UTem  of  the  Do^. — ^This  is  merely  tiie  history 
of  the  present  day  in  which  sociefy  at  large  plays 
a  strong  part.  The  newspaper  is  growing  to  be, 
more  and  more,  a  strong  factor  in  the  education 
of  thousands  to  whom  it  is  the  only  reading 
matter. 

The  writing  of  news  items  requires  special 
training  in  order  to  acquire  that  clear,  direct,  and 
vivid  style  which  impels  attention.  The  beginner 
usually  suffers  great  humiliation  when  his  first 
attempts  pass  under  the  editor's  blue  peneiL 

Fiction. — The  great  difference  between  history 
and  fiction  is  that  events  recorded  as  history  are 
true,  while  fiction  deals  with  purely  imaginary 
circumstances.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  modern  literary  times  is  the  great 
increase  in  works  of  fiction.  Still  it  is  among 
the  enduring  works  of  such  great  writers  as 
Dickens,  Thadceray,  Scott,  Qeor^  EHot,  Hugo, 
Dumas,  and  Irving  that  the  masterpieces  of 
flctifm  are  to  be  sought  In  the  great  acope 
whieh  the  novelist's  work  affords,  studies  of 
society,  pi^holc^,  art,  science,  literature,  and 
history  are  often  treated  with  oimsununate  skilL 

Short  Stories. — The  short  story  is  a  con- 
densed novel.  Much  more  skill  and  literary 
ability  are  required  to  excel  in  this  than  in  the 
longer  novel.  A  short  story  is  not  a  sketch  in 
that  it  is  compact  and  deals  with  more  char- 
acters, details,  and  events  than  are  found  in  a 
sketch.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  probably  the 
greatest,  a«  he  was  the  earliest,  of  American 
short  story  writers.  Bret  ffitrte,  George  W. 
CaUe,  Buth  McEnery  Stuart,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page  are  also  amoBg 
the  most  famous  in  America. 

3>eBcilptlfm. — ^By  this  form  of  writing,  a 
mentat  Image  of  external  objects,  or  an  idea  of  a 
person's  character  and  mind,  is  given  in  words. 
J)«sniption  is  closely  associated  with  narration. 


to  which  it  lends  a  strong  support  in  the  devel- 
opment of  plot.  Lowell  says:  "In  description 
Shakespeare  is  especially  great  and  in  that  in- 
stinct which  gives  the  peculiar  quality  of  an 
object  of  contemplation  in  a  single  happy  word 
that  colors  the  impression  on  the  senae  with  the 
mood  of  the  mind. 

Exposition. — This  is  the  statement  and  dis* 
cuBsion  of  an  abstract  or  general  theme.  In  it 
are  Included  the  essay,  the  treatise  the  e^torial, 
the  review,  and  the  criticism. 

Treatise. — A  treatise  aims  to  present  its 
subject  in  a  complete  and  thorough  manner,  and 
usually  reaches  the  scope  of  an  entire  volume 
or  more  than  one. 

Essay. — An  essay  presents  its  subject  in  a 
briefer  compass,  and  in  a  more  popular  style, 
and  is  consequently  less  exhaustive  than  a 
treatise.  Among  the  most  notable  examples  of 
essays  are  those  of  Emerson,  Macaulay,  Bacon, 
and  Carlyle. 

Editorial. — ^An  article  in  a  journal  or  period- 
ical written  by  the  editor  or  hia  associates  and 
published  as  an  official  argument  or  expression 
of  opinion.  Richard  Grant  White  says  that 
editorial  is  "an  unpleasant  Americanism  for 
leader  or  leading  article,  which  name  is  given 
to  the  articles  in  nevrapapers  upon  the  leading 
topics  of  the  day." 

Book  Reviews. — ^These  are  critical  expositions 
which  give  in  small  space  the  general  scope  and 
literary  or  practical  value  of  recent  publications. 
Good  [took  reviews  are  helpful  when  they  give 
the  busy  man  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
literary  world;  and  when  they  guide  one  to  a 
selection  of  good  books. 

Debates. — The  basis  of  a  debate  is  the  exposi- 
tory form  of  composition.  An  essential  of  a 
delmte  is  that  the  subject  be  so  narrow  In  scope 
or  so  well  defined  in  its  limits  that  the  opposing 
sides  must  discuss  the  same  aspects  or  points 
of  the  question.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  one 
side  to  discuss  one  part  or  as[>ect  of  a  subject, 
while  the  opposing  side  does  not  answer  the 
argumenta  adduced,  but  deals  with  a  wholly 
different  aspect.  A  good  debater  not  only  states 
all  that  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  his  side  of  the 

3uesUon,  but  must  also  be  ready  to  refute  or  to 
isprove  what  Is  said  by  the  opposing  side. 
Oration. — This  form  of  exposition  requires 
careful  study  and  preparation.  When  a  person 
has  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  subject  for  him- 
self, care  must  be  taken  that  the  subject  is  so 
limited  in  extent  that  a  full  treatment  of  it  is 
possible  within  the  time  limit.  After  one  has 
studied  the  events  and  facts  which  relate  to  the 
subject,  it  is  well  to  discuss  these  with  others 
who  have  wider  knowledge  of  the  subject,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  but  to  be  set  right  upon  any  wrong 
views  or  misconceptions.  Then  is  the  time  to 
begin  to  prepare  the  outline  or  skeleton  from 
which  the  oration  is  developed.  After  this  comes 
careful  revision. 

Btrmon. — ^This  is  an  elation  based  upon  some 
subject  contained  in  a  text  of  Scripture. 

Lecture^ — Much  more  liberty  is  allowed  in  a 
lecture  than  in  the  more  formal  oration,  sermon, 
or  essay.  The  scope  is  very  broad;  all  possible 
sorts  of  subjects  find  their  way  into  considera- 
tion; the  style  is  as  varied  as  the  subject  or  its 
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treatment;  yet  there  ouglit  to  be  a  very  definite 
and  logicail  outline  upon  which  the  atnicture  is 
built 

Spelling. — The  most  atrocious  spelling  of 
words  in  ordinary  use  is  a  very  common  occur- 
rence.  Civil  Service  examinations  show  that  85 
out  of  every  100  of  the  candidates  fail  in  this 
one  subject.  Probably  nothing  shakes  our  con- 
fidence in  another's  ability  or  lessens  our  respect 
for  his  mental  attainments  so  much  as  the  dis- 
covery of  his  inability  to  spell  correctly. 

The  first  point  by  which  a  literary  compo- 
sition is  judged  is  the  ability  of  the  writer  to 
spell  correctly.  While  it  is  considered  a  dis- 
grace not  to  be  able  to  siwil  the  words  one  uses, 
at  the  same  time  little  credit  is  given  to  a  good 
speller,  because  it  is  one  of  the  thin^  tliat  are 
demanded  of  every  one.  Correct  spelling  is  the 
indicatifm  of  the  extent  of  a  person's  education. 
Good  spelling  is  more  essential  even  than  good 
writing. 

There  are  some  who  are  said  to  be  good  spell- 
ers by  nature  and  who  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
orthography  (correct  spelling)  with  ease.  There 
are  others,  as  every  teacher  knows,  whp  have 
endless  trouble  and,  despite  their  best  efforts, 
are  never  sure  of  the  spelling  of  some  words.  To 
even  the  best  educated  persons  there  come  mo- 
ments of  perplexity  when  the  right  form  of  even 
a  familiar  word  eludes  them  and  the  more  they 
puzzle  over  the  word  the  greater  their  uncer- 
tainty of  the  spelling  of  the  word  becomes. 

When  one  is  not  sure  of  the  spelling  of  a  word 
there  is  only  one  certain  course — consult  a  dic- 
tionary. Every  student  and  writer  of  any  age 
should  bare  one  of  these  indispensable  aids 
always  at  hand  for  frequent  consultation.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  one  is  not  publicly 
advertising  a  defect  of  education,  everv  written 
composition,  from  letter  to  theme,  should  be  read 
over  with  a  view  to  correcting  any  errors  which 
miglit  expose  the  writer  to  humiliation  or  rid- 
icule. 

Rules  to  Aid  in  Spelling. — ^There  are  many 
helpful  rules  to  assist  one  in  spelling;  but  these 
rules  seldom  cover  all  cases.  The  exceptions 
are  sometimes  more  numerous  than  the  cases 
which  the  rules  themselves  will  cover.  This  is 
a  result  of  the  irregularities  of  the  lan^age  due 
to  the  many  sources  from  which  the  words  are 
derived  and  to  the  changes  which  these  words 
have  undergone. 

Believe,  receive,  and  such  words  perplex  one, 
liecause  of  the  changed  position  of  the  t  and  the 
0.   This  is  covered  in  part  by  the  aid: — 

I  Wforo  E, 
Except  after  0. 

Words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  I  with  a  single 
vowel  before  it  double  the  (;  as  Icll,  sell.  call. 
But  if  the  I  is  preceded  by  a  double  vowel  or 
diphthong  there  is  only  one  I  at  the  close:  as 
fail,  rail,  feel. 

Derivatives  nf  monosyllables  ending  in  II 
formed  by  adding  one  or  more  syllables  generally 
retain  both  I's:  aa  skiUful.  skillfulness,  vnllful, 
■unllfulncas.  So  also  in  inatallmpjit,  thralldom 
and  similar  words.  But  one  I  is  dropped  when 
adding  the  termination  ly,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  three  I's:  as  ill,  ilhf,  dull,  dull;/.  Words 
similarly  formed  by  adding  the  termination 
less  are  written  either  with  Uie  three  l'»  with  a 


hyphen  before  the  termination  or  with  two  I'a 
with  the  hyphen  omitted :  as  tkill'len  or 
akilleas,  amell-less  or  smelleaa. 

Words  ending  with  silent  e  generally  drop 
the  0  before  taldng  an  additional  syllable  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel:  as  have,  having;  bride, 
bridal;  lie,  liar;  move,  movable;  force,  forcible. 

But  the  e  is  retained  in  some  words  to  distin- 
guish them  from  others:  as  dyeing,  meaning 
coloring,  distinguished  from  dying,  expiring; 
singeing  (burning)  from  singing,  llie  e  is  also 
retained  in  hoeing  and  shoeing. 

Words  ending  in  ce  or  ge  retain  the  e  before 
a  Bufiix  beginning  with  a  or  o  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  soft  sound  of  c  or  g:  as  trace,  trace- 
able; change,  changeable;  courage,  courageoua. 
But  legal  usage  favors  mortgagor. 

When  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  ly  and 
nouns  by  adding  ment  to  words  ending  in  e,  the 
e  is  usually  retained:  as  sure,  surely;  confine, 
confinement.  But  judge  and  acknowledge  drop 
the  e  and  form  judgment  and  acknowledgment. 

Words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel  double  the  consonant 
on  adding  a  suffix  b^inning  with  a  vowel;  as 
run,  running;  big,  bigger.  But  if  the  final  con- 
sonant is  preceded  by  a  double  vowel  or  diphthong 
the  consonant  remains  single:  as  sleep,  sleeping; 
plead,  pleading. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  a 
single  consonant  and  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable double  the  final  consonant  when  suffixes 
are  added:  as  remit,  remitting;  commit,  com- 
mittee. But  if  accented  on  the  first  or  other 
leyllable  than  the  last  (as  travel)  the  single 
consonant  is  retained:  as  travel,  traveler. 

Words  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  minsonfuit 
change  the  y  to  i  and  add  eg  to  form  the  plu- 
ral: as  lady,  ladies;  comedy,  comedies.  But  if 
the  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  the  y  is  retained 
and  s  is  added:  as  valley,  valleys;  money,  mon- 
eys. An  exception  is  made  of  names  of  persona, 
which  are  usually  formed  by  the  addition  of  3i 
as  Henry,  Henrya. 

Words  ending  in  er  generally  retain  the  « 
before  the  r  when  suffixes  are  added:  as  refer, 
reference;  but  some,  as  hindrance,  monstrous, 
ipondrous,  and  disastrous,  elide  the  e. 

Words  which  formerly  ended  in  our  are  nearly 
all  spelled  with  or  now  in  the  United  States, 
though  the  our  is  largely  retained  in  England: 
as  labor,  honor,  valor. 

Words  ending  in  o  generally  form  the  plaral 
regularly,  as  solos,  folios,  through  usage  dilTer« 
in  regard  to  some  of  them.  A  few  nouns  ending 
in  o  preceded  by  a  single  consonant  form  the 
plural  by  adding  es:  aa  echoes,  heroes,  potatoes, 
tomatoes. 

Simplified  Spelling. — Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Noah  Webster  were  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
spelling  reform. 

Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of  phonography, 
labored  for  many  years  in  England  to  simplify 
the  spelling. 

In  1874,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philological  Association  at  Hartford,  the 
president  called  attention  to  the  "monstrous 
spelling  of  the  English  language," 

In  1875,  Prof.  William  D.  V^Tiitney  of  Yale 
T'niversity,  and  the  first  president  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  was  one  of 
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a.  cominittee  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  Bpelliug  reform.  In  1876  this  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  it  and  laid  down  the 
principles  which  should  guide  the  reform.  The 
committee  has  been  continued  from  year  to  year 
since  then. 

In  IS76  an  international  convention  for  the 
adrancement  of  English  orthography  was  held 
tt  Philadelphia  and  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Holde- 
msQ  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  presideil. 
The  convention  resolved  itself,  on  August  17] 
into  the  Spelling  Reform  Association. 

In  July.  1877,  the  "Standard  Phonetic  Alpha- 
bet" was  adopted  by  the  SpelUitg  Reform  Aaao- 
ciation. 

In  1883  rules  for  aimplifted  spelling  were 
adopted  by  the  American  Philolc^cal  Associa- 
tion and      the  British  Philological  Association. 

In  1880  a  list  of  amend^  spellings  was 
adopted  by  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tioa  and  published  in  their  TranaactioM. 

la  1S98  the  American  National  Education 
Ataoci&tion  adopted  twelve  simplified  spellings: 
pn^ram,  tbo,  altho,  ibor<^  thorofare,  thru,  thru- 
out,  catalog;  prtdog,  decalog,  demagog,  and  ped- 
a^P?- 

In  1906  a  Hat  of  300  words  was  recommended 
by  iVesident  Roosevelt  to  be  used  by  the  Public 
Printer  at  Washington  In  bI\  government  publi- 
fstions.    This  order  was  withdrawn  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1906,  hecauB^  tlie  committee  of  Congress 
on  prhrfii^  did  not  approve  of  their  use. 

On  .VoF^ifter  13,  lOO 7,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
rffWnmfca  fni^cTHity  officially  adopted  a  ist 
rfiSOworS  to  be  »"  t-mversity  print- 

ing. This  list  is  «s  /ollowss 


Mr 
Atiir 
Amat 

Ax 
Birfc 

Biwen 
Bmier 
Bn 
Bir 

CiliptT 
Cuin 
dttchn 

Owck 
CMur 

(Mbt 
(km 

Cwnl 
CdN 
Cte 
CMnk 


Ch 
Cute 

Dcwttflv 
DM 


Bon 


Humor 
HypoUnoM 

Iddiza 

Instil 

Jkil 

Judsment 

Lttbor 

I«gftliie 

LfeeriH 

Licorice 

Liter 

Lodgment 

Lniter 

MunK 

MiuiRtvcr 

HaterUiw 

Heagcr 

Medimral 

Meter 

Hiter 

Mold 

Holder 

Mold  ins 

Moldy 

Molt 

MmturBliza 

Neishbor 

Niter 

Ocher 

Offeiwe 

Omelet 

Orthopedte 

Faleoffrsphr 

pKleolithie 

P*leontol0C7 

Paleosoic 

Fsrafltn 

Partteen 

Patronise 

FedobaptJet 

Phenix 

Phenomenon 

Plow 

Polyp 
FimetlM 
T.aiidn. 


PretanM  Saltpeter  Synonym 

Preterit  Sevkv  Tabor 

Pretmnlt  Savor  Teazel 

Primeval  Scepter  Tenor 

Prosiam  Septet  Theatv 

Qoartot  Sepulcbor  Tumw 

Qneator  Sextet  Valor 

QuiBteC  Siniiter  Vapor 

Rancor  Skilful  Visor 

Rasa  Smolder  Vixc^ 

Recognisa  Somber  Waffon 

Recmuwitw  Specter  Whisky 

Rime  Succw  Wilful 

Saber  Sumac  Wookn 

Many  changes  in  the  spelling  of  words  have 
been  advocated  and  authorized  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  which,  through  the  liberal  en- 
dowment  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  conducting 
an  active  campaign  in  tliis  work.  The  changes 
advocated  are  radical,  and  the  work  is  dcsfigned 
to  reform  the  spelling  gradually  and  not  to 
make  sweeping  changes. 

Handwriting.— The  first  essential  is  that 
the  matter  be  easily  read,  as  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  writing.  Too  lavish  use  of  flourishes 
detracts  from  the  legibility.  Use  only  black 
ink,  and  never  u^e  a  lead  pencil  in  corresimnd- 
enoe  or  !n  such  formal  or  business  writing  as 
is  intended  to  be  preserved.  Tlie  "fine  hand" 
is  generally  hard  to  read  and  does  not  hide  de- 
flciencies  in  grammar,  spelling,  or  education; 
generally  it  exaggerates  them.  Crooked  writing 
is  to  be  guarded  against.  Care  in  forming  the 
letters  properly,  and  eBpecially  in  making  all 
figures  m  amounts  and  dates,  will  conduce  to 
legibility  and  intelligible  communication.  The 
"copperi>late"  hand  is  neither  demanded  nor 
appreciated  in  husinexs  or  social  circles.  Hand- 
writing is  said  to  indicate  character,  temper- 
ament, and  habits.  It  should  be  one's  nim,  then, 
to  let  it  markedly  disjilay  care,  accuracy,  neat- 
ness, and  thou^jht,  rather  than  those  qualities 
which  made  Horace  Greeley's  illegible  writing 
a  subject  for  ridicule. 

TTSE  OF  CAPITALS. 

To  be  able  to  use  capital  letters  correctly  is 
a  sure  mark  of  education.  Generally  speaking, 
too  many  are  used  rather  than  too  few.  The 
tendency  in  all  writing  and  printing  is  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  capitals  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  was  customary  in  olden  times.  An  old 
book  fairly  teems  with  capitals  where  one  would 
now  never  think  of  using  them.  The  Germans 
use  many  more  than  we  do,  for  nearly  every  noun 
in  that  language  begins  with  a  capital.  The 
French  use,  perhaps,  fewer  than  we,  lor  they  do 
not  capitalize  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
or  of  the  months,  or  adjectives  derived  from 
proper  names,  as  we  do. 

(1)  The  first  word  of  every  complete  or  entire 
sentence  must  always  begin  with  a  c-ipital  letter. 

It  ifl  an  invariable  maxim  that  vonls  whirh  add 
nothing  to  the  sense  or  to  the  cleamcss  must  diminish 
the  force  of  the  exprcHsion. — Campbell. 

(2)  The  first  word  after  a  period  must  begin 
with  a  capital  letter. 

The  lover  Ilimslayas  are  at  first  extremdjr  disap- 
pointinK.  The  Bopnpry  is  enormovB  bnt  rot  prand,  and 
at  first  seemg  hardly  large. —r,  Marion  CTaic/ord. 

When  an  interrogation  point  or  an  excla- 
mation point  is  used  to  close  a  sentence  and  is 
e<^ual  in  value  to  a  period,  the  next  word  be^ns 
with  a  capital. 

Shall  I  stay  wilh  yon  always!  Yos,  just  as  long 
as  I  live,  you  shall  be  my  child.— Worfo  S.  rummin*. 

"Tarry  then,  till  I  cornel" — The  worda  shot  throni^ 
me. — Oeervs  Cndg. 
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(8)  "Every  line  of  poetry  should  b^n  with 
a  capital. 

Like  KB  the  vftves  make  towards  the  pebbled  ahorc^ 
So  do  our  minnles  haaten  to  their  end; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goea  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend 

— Shakeipean. 

Though  the  quotation  does  not  begin  a  com- 
plete line,  the  first  word  must  begin  with  a 
capital. 

His  state 

la  klnglj;  thonsanda  at  hit  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; — 
ThcT  also  serre  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

—iiaton. 

(4)  The  first  word  of  a  quotation  after  a 
colon,  or  when  it  is  given  in  direct  form,  begins 
with  a  capital. 

Sir  Henrr  WottoD  exprenes  the  }or  of  m»nly  tnde- 
ndence  in  his  poem  which  begins:  "Raw  bwoT  is  he 
m  and  taught  that  serretli  not  snotber's  iriu/' 
Lepers  sit  bj  the  aunnjr  walls,  and  your  soul  cries, 
"Unclean  I  Unclean  I"  while  joa  loosen  Tonr  purse- 
strings.— Oeor^  WUliatn  Curlia. 

(6)  The  several  names  and  appellations  of 
Deity  must  h^in  with  a  capital  letter. 

Tbese  include :  God,  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Lord,  Providence,  the  Hnslab, 
the  Hoiy  Spirit,  Jeans,  Christ,  Father,  Son,  Inflnite 
One,  tlie  First  Cftuse,  the  Saviour,  etc. 

(6)  The  names  of  the  months  and  of  the 
days  of  the  week  are  written  with  capital  letters. 

January.  Uondsy  the  15th  of  July.  He  camo  on 
Tuesday. 

(7)  The  names  of  holidays,  festivals,  fast 
days,  and  feast  days,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
are  usually  written  with  an  initial  capital. 

Christmaa,  Labor  Day,  Easter,  Tuletide,  wUtranday, 
Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday. 

The  names  of  the  seasons,  unless  personified 

as  in  poetry,  are  not  capitalized. 

(8)  All  proper  nouns  are  written  with  an 
initial  capital.    These  include: — ■ 

<a)  Names  of  persons,  real  or  fictitious:— 
Thomas   Jefferson,    Oliver   OromweH,   Adam  Beda^ 
WiQiam  II.,  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

(6)  Names  of  places: — 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  LiverpooL 

(c)  Names  of  streets: — 

Broadway,  State  Street,  Penaivlvania  Avenue,  The 
Btrand,  Bue  da  Kadeleine. 

(d)  Names  of  mountains: — 

Andes.  Sierra  Nevada,  Boc^  Hoontains,  fhe  Alps, 
Himalayas. 

(e)  Names  of  lakes: — 

Lake  Erie,  Salt  Lake,  Dead  Sea,  Caspian  Sea. 

If)  Names  of  rivers: — 
Miaslssippi,  Amazon,  Seine,  Tiber. 
{g)  Names  of  ships: — 

Lusitania,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Orosse,  Oreat  Eastern. 

(9)  All  adjectives  derived  from  proper 
names: — 

American,  KngUsh,  Trench,  Oerman,  Jefferaonian, 
Alpin^  Amaxonian. 

(10)  In  writing  the  title  of  a  book  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  capitalize  tho  important  words  in  the 
title,  such  aa  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives, 
hut  not  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

RoKct's  TheBsurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases. 
Sturgia's  A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building. 
Brown  and  Butterwortb'a  The  Story  of  the  Hymns 
and  Tones. 

In  cataloguing  books  on  library  cards  it  is 
customary  now  to  use  no  capitals  in  the  title 
except  the  first  initial  letter  and  the  initials  of 
proper  names  which  occur  in  the  title. 

Alford,  Greek  teEtament  vith  revised  text  Dodge, 
Bird's-eye  view  of  our  civil  war. 


But  such  is  not  the  general  and  popular  cus- 
tom. 

( 11 )  The  names  of  societies,  associations,  and 
contorate  bodies  are  written  with  an  initial 
capital  for  all  important  words  in  their  titles. 

Touog  People's  Society  of  Christian  EndMTor,  Bo- 
man  Catholle  Hierarchy  of  the  United  Statea.  Istor- 
nsUonal  Order  of  tho  King's  Daughters  and  Bona. 

(12)  The  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  O 
are  always  in  capitals. 

Stay,  O  stay  I  nor  thna  fntom 

Leava  me  uabkasU,  unpUied,  hm  to  nonrn. 

— Qrav. 

Oh  is  not  capitalized  excepting  when  it  stands 
at  the  be^nning  of  a  sentence. 

The  other  eveninc  we  went  to  the  ball  at  the 
Tnlleries,  and  ohl  it  was  splendid. — a»org*  WiUiam 

CvrtU. 

(13)  Names  of  religious  denominations  b^n 
with  capitals. 

Methodists,  Unitarians,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Cath* 
olies.  Episcopalians.  Christian  Scientista. 

(14)  In  all  accounts  or  bills,  the  names  of 
the  separate  items  begin  with  capitals. 

(15)  Official  and  honorary  titles  begin  with 
capitals  when  they  occur  before  the  name  of  the 
liearer. 

President  Roosevelt,  Senator  Brown,  Secretary  Hajr. 

If  written  after  the  bearer's  name,  ihey  are 
preferably  in  small  letters. 

The  Ists  Orovsr  Clevdand,  ez-president  of  the 
United  BUtes. 

When  titles  of  honor  are  abbreviated  and  writ- 
ten after  the  hearer's  name,  these  are  capitalized. 

Such  include  degrees  from  universities. 

William  P.  Thoma^  U.D.,  D.C.L.:  Hon.  Wnilam 
Taft,  D.C.L.;  Jamea  Edwards,  M.C. 

(16)  When  a  word  is  of  very  especial  impor- 
tance, whetlier  an  event,  or  transition,  it  may  at 
the  choice  of  the  writer  be  rendered  empluitic 
by  writing  with  a  capital.  Thus  we  see  audi 
words  as  renaissance,  revival  of  letters,  refor- 
mation, middle  ages,  written  both  with  and  with- 
out capitals. 

Often  the  principal  subject  of  a  composition 
is  written  with  a  capital  letter  whenever  it 
occurs. 

(17)  A  word,  which  when  occurring  only  once 
or  rarely  upon  a  page  would  be  written  with  a 
capital,  is  not  so  written  if  it  is  frequently 
repeated.  A  congressman  addressing  the  chair 
as  "Mr.  Speaker"  would  be  reported  with  a  cap- 
ital letter  in  Speaker,  bnt  addressing  him  as 
"sir"  as  is  usually  done,  a  small  s  wonld  be  writ- 
ten in  "sir." 

(18)  We  write  china  silk,  india  ink,  india 
rubber,  turkey  red,  castile  soap,  majolica  ware, 
Prussian  blue,  canton  flannel,  with  small  letters 
though  derived  from  names  of  places.  This  is 
because  they  have  become  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated into  our  language  as  common  rather  than 
proper  nouns. 

(19)  When  a  title  is  used  alone  without  the 
hearer's  surname,  we  write  the  title  with  a  cap- 
ital letter. 

(20)  Orient,  Occident,  Levant,  are  written 
with  capitals  when  used  as  proper  nouns  to 
denote  well  defined  geographical  zones  or  dis- 
tricts.   Otherwise  they  are  written  with  small 

letters. 

(21)  Christianize,  ire11eni7.e,  Anglicize,  and 
some  other  verbs  derived  from  proper  nouns  are 
written  with  capital  letters.  But  there  are 
many  such  which  have  been  more  closely  and 
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iiitiiDately  incorporated  into  tbe  languaffe  and 
Yxy  frequency  of  use  aiul  oonBequeDt  fanmiarity 
uTe  come  to  be  written  witn  mall  letters. 
Among  each  are:  bqjreott,  out-herod,  macadam- 
itc^  japan  (ieatiier),  galvanize  (iron). 

(22)  In  doiotixig  parti  of  Uie  oountry  hy  the 
pt^Dta  of  Haa  compaai,  eueh  terma  are  written 
vith  capital  letters. 

0>t  Wwt.  In  tlM  Baoth.  Tlw  Northwcsl.  Goiag 
Eut. 

(23)  When  a  geographical,  political,  or  pfaysi- 
ographical  confonnatjon  ia  used  as  a  title  it  is 
written  with  a  capital. 

BockT  UoiiBUlat,  HisaiMippi  Binr.  BsrlHwr  StsUs, 
Death  TsUef,  Sioux  Citjr.  Cook  CoOBty. 

Bat  when  this  descriptive  word  is  written 
before  the  distinctive  word  a  small  letter  is  usu- 
ally HDployed. 

Tbe  eeuntr  of  WMtehestar ;  tho  *Ut9  of  TesM;  tlw 
kiBfdom  of  Itslj. 

(24)  la  a  fwmal  resolution  the  first  word 
after  Resolved  b^ns  with  a  capitid  letter. 

(25)  The  names  of  ptditieal  parties  are  writ- 
ten with  a  capital  letter. 

COBKBCT  FUNCTUATIOK. 

Without  punctuation  marks  all  of  our  writing 
would  be  in  simple  sentences  only,  with  a  sepa- 
rate sentence  for  each  statement.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  show  clearly  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  each  statement  or  to  indicate  that  one 
sentence  modified  or  restricted  another.  There 
eoold  be  DO  complex  or  compound  sentences  and 
both  description  and  reasoning  would  be  difficult 
By  the  proper  use  of  the  several  nunctuation 
marks,  we  show  clearly  to  tbe  reader  the  full 
meaning  of  our  statements. 

Serious  losses  and  much  legal  entanglement 
have  resulted  from  the  misplacing  of  even  a 
eoDuna.  In  l^al  documents  great  care  is  taken 
with  punctuation,  and  many  more  marks  are 
need  in  them  than  in  ordinary  writing  and  print- 
ing. All  possilnlity  of  ambiguity  or  of  mis- 
interpretation is  removed  by  what  is  known  as 
ekiee  punctuation.  Fif^  jvars  ago  tbe  pages 
of  ordmary  books  were  laTishly  sprinkled  with 
punctuation  marks,  in  strange  contrast  to  those 
of  tbe  present  day. 

The  characters  or  marks  used  in  punctuation 
sre  the  following: — 


Comma 

f 

Asterisk 

• 

Semicolon 

; 

Obelisk  or  Dagger 

+ 

Colon 

1 

Double  Obelisk 

Period 

* 

Section 

1 

Interrogation 

t 

Parallels 

Exclamatkm 

1 

Paragraph 

j 

Dash 

Index 

Parentbeses 

< ) 

Brace 

Bradcets 

Caret 

A 

Apostrophe 

Breve  Accent 

V 

Hyphen 

Acute  Accent 

/ 

Quotation  Marks 

MS* 

Grave  Accent 

\ 

i)isere8is 

Circumflex  Accent 

A 

Ellipsis 

•  •  • 

Cedilla 

The  marks  of  reference  are  now  seldom  used 
in  the  best  books,  having  given  [dace  to  superior 
^tres  or  small  italic  letters. 

Comma. —  (I)  Two  or  more  words  connected 
ID  sense,  but  with  the  connecting  word  not  ex- 
posed, are  separated  by  commas. 
AUrti  was  ■  brave,  ploua,  patriotic  prineo. 


(2)  A  relative  clause  which  ocKtvnn  aa  md- 
ditional  thought  is  aqrarated  frcon  the  tt^  of 
the  sentence  by  commas. 

The  emperor,  who  had  iost  arrived,  immediately  took 
eonunaQd. 

But  when  a  relative  clause  restricts  the  mean- 
ing of  tbe  antecedent  to  a  particular  sense  the 
commas  should  be  omitted. 

Happ7  are  the  people  who  hsve  no  Ualorr. 

(3)  The  part  of  the  sentence  containing  the 
noun  abaoluto  is  separated  from  the  rest  «  the 
sentence  by  commas. 

Shasw  beiaf  lott,  all  hope  of  repeatanee  la  lost. 

(4)  The  part  of  the  sentaice  containing  the 
nominative  case  independent  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 

Bri^test  in  dungeoni,  Liberty,  thou  art. 

(5)  Kay,  so,  however,  hence,  besides,  perhaps, 
probably,  finally,  in  short,  at  least,  moreover, 
again,  first,  secondly,  lastly,  once  more,  on  the 
contrary,  and  similar  word*  and  phrase*  are 
usually  inclosed  commas. 

(6)  Kouns  in  apposition  with  or  without 
explanatory  words  or  phrases  are  usually  sepa- 
rated by  commas. 

0  If  vale  I  i^MTo-daacended  maid. 
Friend  of  naaBar^  Wisdom's  aMI 

— VfUtem  OoBfM. 
But  commas  would  not  be  used  if  the  title  is 
used  as  a  part  of  the  name. 

Paul  the  Apoetle  of  the  Ocatilet  was  emloeat  for  hia 
■eel  ftnd  knowledge, 

(7)  Words  of  another  writer  introduced 
directly  and  not  as  a  quotation  are  separated 

by  a  comma. 

I  pity  the  men  vho  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
aheba  and  cry,  'T  la  alt  barren. 

(8)  Words  and  clauses  expressing  contrast 
are  separated  by  commas. 

Though  deep,  yet  dear;  thongh  centle,  yet  not  dnil; 
Stronf,  irithout  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

— Sir  John  Dtnham, 

(9)  When  a  word  ia  omitted  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  a  pause  in  reading  or  speaking.  Its 
place  in  writing  is  taken  by  a  comma. 

From  law  ariaea  aecurity;  from  security.  Inquiry; 
from  inqairy,  knowledge. 

(10)  Such  expressions  as,  that  is,  as,  namely, 
to  wit,  viz.,  take  a  comma  after  them. 

He  will  be  promoted;  that  is,  if  he  prove  worthy. 

(11)  When  a  subordinate  clause  in  a  com- 
plex sentence  comes  first,  it  ia  separated  by  a 
comma* 

If  thou  art  wise,  tbon  knowest  thine  own  igiMwsnco. 

— Lvlher. 

{ 12 )  Two  short,  complete,  and  independent 
statements  in  one  sentence  may  be  separated  by 
a  comma. 

Ton  may  paint  with  m  very  big  bmah,  and  yet  not 
be  a  great  painter. — Carlvl«. 

(13)  Two  words  differently  modified  in  the 
same  construction  are  separated  by  a  comma  to 
avoid  confusion. 

The  aherilt  wore  a  cocked  hat,  and  a  Eword. 

(14)  When  a  whole  clause  is  the  subject  of 
tbe  principal  verb,  it  is  not  usually  separaUnl 
by  a  comma  unless  the  clause  ends  with  a  verb 
which  might  cause  confusion. 

That  the  voice  of  the  common  people  ia  the  voice  of 
God  ia  as  full  of  falsehood  as  commonneai. — WaruAde. 

That  that  ia,  i«. — Ag  You  Likt  It. 

Semicolon. —  (1)  la  a  sentence  composed  of 
several  members,  each  a  distinct  statement,  and 
each  dependent  upon  the  other,  the  parts  are 
separated  hy  semicolons. 
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!■  ftHea  into  th«  mm  tti«  reDow  iMf: 

And  that  which  ■hould  ftccomiMaj  old  afft, 

Ab  honor,  lore,  obedience,  troops  of  frienai, 

I  mntt  look  to  hmva;  but,  in  their  itwid, 

Onr»e«,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  brekth. 

Which  tho  poor  hMrt  would  fain  desT,  and  dare  not. 

—Maebetk,  t.  8. 

(2)  A  eomponnd  short  seotence  made  up  of 
two  closely  connected  ideas  has  the  parts  sepa- 
rated by  a  comma ;  but  when  the  ideas  are  not 
ao  doselj  connected  use  a  semicolon. 

Uy  name  ii  Norvat;  on  the  Grmnvlan  hills  mj 
father  feeds  Us  flock,; — Stm*, 
But 

Uy  mind  to  me  a  klnfdom  ia. 

Buck  perfect  joj  theraln  I  find. — Bgrd. 

(3)  When  one  or  both  of  the  members  of  a 
compound  sentence  contain  commas,  separate  the 

members  hy  a  semicolon. 

Mercy  la  above  this  sceptred  sway. 

It  ts  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  llkaat  QoA'S 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

— ^jHercJiant  of  Ttute*,  tr.  1. 

(4)  A  sentence  consisting  of  a 'direct  state- 
Bent  followed  by  another  introduced  by  for,  but, 
and,  or  similar  word  is  divided  by  a  semicolon. 

Many  nteak  the  truth  vfaen  they  say  they  despise 
riches  ana  preferment;  but  they  mean  the  ridies  sad 
prefement  poiiessed  Igr  otiier  mea. — Ooltea. 

(5)  When  a  series  of  ideas  depends  upon  a 
stateioent  made  at  either  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  sentence,  the  members  of  the  series  are  usu- 
ally separated  by  semicoloaa. 

Learn  to  be  ideaaed  with  everything:  with  wealUt 
so  far  as  it  makes  us  of  benefit  to  others;  with  poverty, 
for  not  having  much  to  care  for;  and  with  obscorlty, 
for  not  being  envied. — Plvtarek, 

This  rule  is  often  stated  thus:  A  succession 
of  clauses  depending  upon  one  principal  expret- 
sion  should  he  separated.  semicolMis. 

Colon. — (1)  A  colon  is  placed  between  the 
chief  divisions  of  a  sentence  when  ther  are  but 
slightly  connected  and  are  themselves  divided  by 
other  marks  of  punctuation. 

Qather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flfing: 
And  this  same  flower,  that  smtles  to-day. 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. — R.  Btrrlik. 

(2)  A  eolon  is  used  after  a  sentence  vhioh 
announces  a  direct  quotation. 

(3)  A  colon  is  used  after  the  word  foUotoing, 
when  a  list  of  things  is  given. 

(4)  The  colon  is  used  after  the  "Dear  Sir" 
or  other  address  in  letter  writing.  Sometimes 
the  colon  is  followed  by  a  dash,  but  this  use  is 
disappearing. 

(6)  A  colon  follows  "Yes"  or  "No"  when  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  deals  more  fully  with  the 
affirmation  or  n^ation. 

Yes:  you  win  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  ttie 

rl  Samaritan,  without  the  oil  and  twopeneei — 
Smitk. 

No:  creation,  one  woaU  tUnk,  eaaaot  be  tm^^ 

Period. — (1)  A  period  marks  the  close  of 
every  declarative  and  imperative  sentence. 
He  buys  very  dear  who  begs. 
(2)  All   abbreviations  are  followed  1^  a 

period. 

No.  for  number.  Jas.  for  Jamea.  D.O.L.  for  Doctor 
of  OItII  Z<aw.  UJ>.  for  medical  doctor  or  Doctor  of 
Medldne. 

The  Itoman  numerals  are  treated  as  ahbre- 
viations  and  are  followed      a  period. 

Louis  XIY.,  king  of  VrsBoe^  Henry  L  was  BUT* 
aamed  Beaadere. 


But  when  the  possessive  form  is  used  the 
period  is  omitted. 

William  I'a  son  Richard. 

The  period  does  not  follow  an  abbreviation  In 
which  the  ellipsis  is  marked  1^  an  apostrophe; 
nor  in  Ist,  2d,  3d,  etc. 

When  a  period  follows  an  abbreviation  it  does 
not  preclude  the  use  of  another  punctuation 
mark  immediately  after  the  period  if  necessary. 

The  Norman  kinn  of  England  were:  William  I., 
William  U.,  Henry  X„  Stephen.  Hoizy  II..  Richard  I., 
and  John. 

Interrogation. — (I)  Every  direct  question 
is  ft»llowed  by  an  interrogation  point. 

What  is  the  nse  of  health  or  life,  if  not  to  do  some 
work  therewith  t—Cariv[«. 

(2)  An  interrogation  point  is  often  inserted 
in  parentheses  in  any  part  of  a  sentence  to  ex- 
press doubt. 

One  who  said  he  was  hts  friend  ( I)  told  me  so. 

When  a  whole  question  is  inclosed  in  quota- 
tion marks,  the  note  of  interrogation  falls  befbre 
the  last  quotes. 

"And  who  is  he!"  said  Henry. 

But  if  only  a  part  of  the  question  is  quoted, 
the  interrogation  mark  falls  outside  the  quotes. 

Do  you  know  who  wrote  "The  Pionoeis"! 

Exclamation  Point. — (1)  The  exclamation 
point  is  used  to  express  any  sudden  emotion,  as 
surprise,  joy,  grief,  love,  fear,  hatred,  anger^ 
pity,  or  anxiety. 

"Ah,  that 's  Itl  that  'a  iti"  shouted  the  whole  party 
delighted  with  the  solution  of  the  iniUal  difflcolty. — 
Conadenee, 

(2)  The  exclamation  point 'follows  the  noun 
or  pronoun  after  an  interjection. 

0  bliHfnl  day!    Ah  mel  how  soon  we  passl 
O  shame  I  where  Is  thy  blush  t 

The  exclamation  point  usually  follows  Oh 
immediately  if  some  other  mark  does  not. 
Oh,  Toa  hsTo  come  at  last  I 
Obi  I  do  not  wish  to  deeeive  700. 

In  a  quoted  sentence,  the  excIamaUon  pmnt 
falls  inaide  the  last  "quotes." 

(3)  One  or  several  exclamation  points  may 
be  inclosed  in  marks  of  parenthesis  to  denote 
surprise  at,  or  ridicule  of,  a  statememt. 

(4)  An  exclamation  point  follows  a  question 
to  which  no  answer  ia  expected. 

What  la  more  amiable  than  virtue  I 

Karks  of  Parenthesis. — These  marks  in- 
close parenthetical  matter  thrown  into  a  sen- 
tence, but  which  may  he  omitted  without  de- 
stroying the  saiae  or  the  grammatical  oonstruo- 

tion. 

We  hare  nothing  to  do  with  what  la  happenhig  la 
space  (or  pouibly  may  happen  In  time)  :  we  have  only 
to  attend  to  what  is  happening  here  and  now. — RuMn, 

When  the  parenthesis  is  a  question  the  inter- 
rogation point  falls  inside  the  last  mark. 

Brackets  or  Orotohats^ — (1)  Brackets  sre 
generally  used  to  inclose  corrections  in  a  quoted 
statement,  or  to  add  words  Improperly  omitted. 

(2)  When  a  parenthesis  includes  another 
parenthesis,  brackets  are  employed  on  the  outer 

{larenthesis  and  inarks  of  parenthesis  on  the 
nner. 

Commas  have  taken  the  plocea  of  both  paren- 
theses and  brackets  in  recent  days.  Speaking 

?;eneral1y,  the  use  of  brackets  or  parentheses 
eada  to  an  involved  sentence  which  would  read 
much  better  and  mors  clearly  if  split  up. 
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Hyphen. —  ( 1 )  The  hyphen  is  used  to  connect 
two  words  which  are  so  used  as  pr^>erly  to  form 
a  compound  word,  as  sea-water,  far-reaching. 

(2)  The  hyphen  is  used  to  indicate  the  diTi- 
^<ui«f  a  vonl  into  syliables,  as  el-e-men-tal. 

(3)  The  hyphen  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line 
to  connect  the  syllables  of  a  divided  word. 

(4)  In  indicating  the  component  parts  of 
TOTdsr  if  a  hypl^  follows  the  part,  a  preAx  is 
denoted  as  ad-,  pro-,  per-,  and  sub-.  If  the 
hyphen  precedes  it,  a  suflix  or  affix  is  denoted, 
as  -tion,  -ly,  -ment,  and  -est. 

Dash. —  U)  The  dash  is  used  to  indicate  a 
sudden  turn  in  a  sentence  or  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation, or  interruption. 

Where  w»  made  the  mistBke~but  let  as  forget  it, 

(2)  The  dash  is  rapidly  displacing  the 
mariu  of  parenthesis  and  orackets  m  parenthet- 
ical writing. 

(3)  The  dash  marks  the  omission  of  letters. 
I  nw  General  L  n  there. 

(4)  A  dash  follows  a  question  and  precedes 
the  answer  when  both  are  on  the  same  line. 

<).    Where  do  you  liret — In  San  Francisco. 

(5)  A  dash  is  often  used  before  an  expression 
which  is  repeated  for  especial  emphasis. 

(6)  A  da&h  precedes  a  partial  quotation. 
Bea  Jonaon  apeaka  of 

— "the  Tolfar  tort 
Of  not-crackera,  who  onljr  come  for  sight." 

(7)  A  dash  also  denotes  hesitancy  in  speech. 
I  think  it  will  be  aeccaaarr  to—to—lo — 

QnotatiozL  Itarkm. — (1)  A  word,  phrase,  or 
sentence  transcribed  from  an  author  in  his  own 
words  is  placed  between  quotation  marks. 

And  here  I  am  reminded  that  it  is  Pope  wlio  Sara 
"The  proper  stndf  of  mankind  ia  man." 

If  a  passage  is  not  quoted  verbatim,  but  only 
in  paraphrase,  no  quotation  marks  are  used. 

(2)  \Mien  a  quotation  occurs  within  a  quo- 
tation double  quotation  marks  are  used  for  the 
iriiole  quotation,  and  single  quotation  marks  for 
that  within. 

"He  nid  my  jdesasntlr,  'What  la  yoar  namet  *  " 

43)  When  a  passage  quoted  consists  of  more 
than  one  paragraph,  quotation  marks  are  used 
only  at  the  be^nning  of  each  paragraph  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last. 

(4)  When  especial  attention  is  called  to  a 
long  quotation,  single  quotation  marks  may  be 
used  at  the  first  of  each  line  quoted. 

Apoatrophe. — (1)  The  apostrophe  is  used  to 
denote  the  poeaesaire  ease,  as  "Milton's." 

(2)  The  apostrophe  denotes  a  contraction  1^ 
the  omivaion  of  one  or  several  letters,  as  "  t  is** 
for  "it  is,"  "is  n't"  for  "is  not,"  "Wd"  for 
-loved,"  '•IIV  for  "I  will." 

(3)  The  plural  of  proper  names  is  not  written 
with  an  apostrophe,  as  "Smiths"  not  "Smith's," 
"Marys"  not  "XIary's." 

(4) '  When  the  plural  of  numerals  is  written 
wholly  in  letters  no  apostrophe  is  used;  but  if 
the  figures  for  the  numerals  are  used,  add  an 
apostrophe  vith  s,  as  twoa,  threes,  and  fours; 
or  2%  3*0,  and  4's.  The  plural  of  letters  U 
written  thus:  *^nd  your  P's  and  Q's." 

Diaerasla. — (1)  The  diaeresis  is  placed  over 
tbe  latter  of  two  vo«-els  to  show  that  tluiy  are 
to  be  pronounced  in  separate  syllables,  as  ooBp- 
erate.  L«oco«n,  prePngagement. 

Letter  Writli^.— The  art  of  letter  vrit- 
iiig  Juu  been  mourned  by  muy  as  a  lost  art. 


It  is  said  that  the  letters  of  the  present  day  do 
not  compare  in  interest,  style,  and  attractiveness 
with  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  ease  of 
travel,  frequency  of  mails,  the  general  rush  of 
life,  and  the  common  use  of  the  telephone  have, 
no  doubt,  all  had  their  effect  upon  the  inter- 
course between  people. 

The  importance  of  using  great  care  in  the 
writing  of  letters  has  in  no  wise  diminished. 
Errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  choice  of  words, 
as  well  as  clumsily  constructed  sentences  and 
bad  taste  in  the  choice  of  materials,  give  just  as 
much  offense,  and  decide  as  strongly  against  a 
man,  as  they  ever  did. 

Katariala. — Fine  paper  and  thick  envelopes 
are  the  first  requisite.  Cream-white  paper  that 
folds  once  to  go  into  an  oblong  envelope  is  pre- 
ferred for  social  use.  Pure  white  paper  of  fine 
quality,  folding  once  across  and  twice  tbe  other 
way  to  fit  a  Ko.  6  or  commercial  envelope,  is  the 
best  for  business  use. 

Jet-black  ink  is  the  «nly  eokr  sanetiimed  by 
the  best  usage.  Nothing  is  so  trying  upon  both 
patience  and  eyes  as  a  pale  or  a  brilliant  colored 
ink,  especially  when  a  fine  pen  is  used. 

Under  no  circumstances  write  a  letter  with  a 
lead  pencil.  Its  use  is  properly  regarded  as  a 
discourtesy. 

Do  not  tear  a  sheet  of  paper  in  halves,  no  mat- 
ter how  short  your  letter.  This  does  not  show 
economy  but  meanness,  and  it  may  occur  in 
cases  where  it  would  give  a  wrong  impression. 

Writing  materials  are  so  inexpensive  that  one 
should  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  material 
always  at  hand.  Blotting  paper,  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  should  always  be  at  hand  and  easily  ae- 
cpssible,  especially  in  homes  where  letter  writing 
is  least  frequent. 

Language  in  Letters. — Written  language 
is  always  more  formal  and  more  correct  than 
spoken  language.  The  many  slang  terms,  con- 
tractions such  as  don't,  won't,  etc.,  and  colloquial 
expressions  are  not  to  be  used  in  letter  writing. 
Grammatical  accuracy  and  the  correct  use  of 
words  are,  if  possible,  to  be  more  positively  in- 
sisted upon  in  a  letter  than  they  are  usually 
regarded  in  speaking.  The  structure  of  sentences 
and  of  paragraphs,  punctuation,  and  the  use 
of  capitals,  are  of  extreme  importance  in  letter 
writing,  and  conciseness  and  exactness  of  ex- 
pression are  absolutely  necessary.  Perhaps  the 
first  essential  U  to  see  that  in  all  cases  >'our 
meaning  is  absolutely  plain.  If  this  can  be  se- 
cured in  few  words,  then  the  prime  requisites  of 
a  good  letter  will  be  secured.  Correctness  in 
spelling,  grammar,  and  all  of  the  niceties  of  ex- 
pression will  go  for  nothing  if  you  do  not  ex- 
press yourself  ooth  clearly  and  fully. 

Young  persons  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
letters  to  their  friends.  They  should  be  sup- 
plied with  every  facility  for  so  doing.  Not  only 
should  materials  always  be  at  hand  when  neetled, 
but  parents  should  suggest  topics  or  subjocta. 
however  trivial,  upon  which  the  voung  may 
write  to  others.  It  is  hy  practice  that  skill  in 
the  use  of  words  comes,  and  children  should  not 
rely  upon  formal  school  exercisws,  perfunctorily 
performed,  for  the  development  of  this  most 
essential  and  much  neglected  accomplishment. 

Parts  of  a  letter. — The  parts  of  a  letter  now 
generally  recognized  are: — 
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(1)  The  Heading. 

(2)  Tlie  Address. 
jS)  The  Salutation. 

(4)  The  Body  of  the  Lrtter. 
(6)  The  Complimentazy  CloM. 
(6)  The  Signature. 

The  Heading*  including  the  date  and  location, 
!a  the  flrat  point  to  be  eonsidered.  AlwajB 
date  a  letter  exactly.  In  a  busineu  letter  the 
date  comes  at  the  top  of  the  page.  In  a  sodal 
letter  it  may  be  reserved  until  the  last  if  the 
writer  chooses.  If  a  reply  is  expected,  the  head- 
ing includes  the  fiill  address  of  the  writer. 

The  Address  in  a  business  letter  is  full  and 
includes  practically  all  that  will  appear  upon  the 
envelope.  This,  like  the  date,  may  appear  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close  of  the  letter. 

The  Salutation  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  letter,  the  station  of  the  person  addressed, 
and  the  degree  of  intimacy  existing  between  the 
persons  concerned.  In  ordinary  business  "Dear 
Sir"  and  "Dear  Madam"  are  the  forms  almost 
universally  employed.  "Sir"  and  "Madam"  are 
very  formal  modes  of  address.  A  woman, 
whether  married  or  single,  may  always  be  ad- 
dressed aa  "Dear  Madam."  One  may  also  write 
to  a  dngle  woman  with  the  address  "Dear  Miss 
Wilson"  with  equal  propriety,  but  not  as  "Dear 
Miss."  "My  dear  Sir"  and  "Mt  dear  Madam" 
are  regarded  aa  being  more  formal  or  more 
distant  than  "Dear  SiP*  or  "Dear  Miadam."  In 
England  the  reverse  la  the  case.  The  form 
"Dear  Sirs"  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  "Gentle- 
men," because  one  would  never  think  of  bc^n- 
ning  a  letter  to  one  person  with  "Gentleman." 
The  use  of  capital  letters  in  the  Salutation  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste  and  we  may  write 
either  "My  Dear  Sir"  or  "M^  dear  sir"  with 
equal  propriety.  The  Salutation  nu^  be  fol> 
lowed  by  a  colon  as:— 

JSy  dear  air: 
or  by  a  comma,  as:-^ 

My  dear  sir, 
whictiever  one  prefers. 

The  Body  of  the  Letter  m^y  begin  npon  the 
same  line  as  the  salutation  or,  aa  is  more  fre- 
quently done,  on  the  next  line  lielow.  There  are 
some  who  invariably  b^n  a  letter  with  excuses 
for  not  having  written  before.  If  that  is  needed 
In  a  letter,  defer  it  until  later  on.  Do  not  begin 
with  the  pronoim  "I"  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  and 
do  not  let  that  letter  occur  too  frequently;  a 
little  care  in  the  stmcture  of  sentences  will 
avoid  this.  Give  each  topic  a  separate  para- 
graph.   Finish  each  topic  fully  before  leaving  it. 

The  Complimentary  Close,  like  the  Salutation, 
depends  upon  the  persons  concerned,  and  the 
nature  of  the  letter.  The  most  generally  used 
are  "Yours  truly"  and  "Respectfully  yours." 
They  are  what  might  be  termed  safe  expressions 
to  use.  Affection,  regard,  and  esteem  will  sug- 
gest other  fonrs,  such  as  "Sincerely  yours," 
"Faithfully  yours,"  "Affectionately  yours," 
"Very  cordially  yours,"  "With  kindest  wishes, 
I  remain,"  and  many  others. 

These  are  written  on  the  line  below  the  last 
one  of  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  first  word  of 
the  Complimentary  Close  should  always  be  capi- 
talized.   A  comma  follows  the  last  word. 

The  Signature,  except  in  informal  letters  be- 
tween intimates,  should  always  be  the  full  name. 


Many  business  letters  are  not  signed  1^  tiie 
senders,  and  endless  trouble  results  from  this 
carelessness.  There  is  need  of  the  fullest  infor- 
mation as  to  name  and  address  when  a  reply  is 
expected.  If  a  woman  wishes  to  indicate  that 
she  is  married  she  may  inclose  "Mrs."  before  her 
name  as:  (Mrs.)  Ellen  T.  Ferguson. 

Similarly  a  single  woman  may  sign  (Miss) 
Jane  F.  Anston. 

The  Superscription  or  Address  upon  the  envel- 
ope is  always  to  Iwiclear  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  and  the  locality  in  which  tie  lives.  Care 
in  this  regard  insures  more  speedy  delivery  and 
often  prevents  disappointment  It  is  not  now 
considered  necessary  to  punctuate  each  line  of 
the  superscription  witii  a  comma,  though  it  is 
quite  permissible  to  do  so.  If  commas  are  used 
there,  a  period  must  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
lowest  line.  It  is  customary  to  add  titles  to  the 
names  of  persons  for  whom  the  letter  is  in- 
tended. In  England  and  in  Canada  the  use  of 
"Esq."  is  veiy  general,  when  a  man  has  no  title. 
Sometimes  "Mr."  is  prefixed  to  the  name.  But 
only  one  such  may  be  used  at  a  time.  It  is 
wrong  to  address  a  pterson  as  "Mr.  Clarence 
F.  Thomas,  Esq."  Write  either  "Mr.  Clarence 
P.  Thomas,"  or  "Clarence  F.  Thomas,  Esq." 
Wbere  a  man  has  gained  several  degrees  tiie 
highest  is  chosen.  if  a  man  has  secured  both 
D.D.  and  LL.D.  use  both  and  put  LL.D.  last, 
as:  James  L.  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Prefix  "Rev."  before  a  clergyman's  name  and 
add  abbreviations  for  his  degr^.  Write  before 
a  bishop's  name  "RL  Rev."  for  "Right  Reverend" 
and  append  titles.  Prefix  "Hon?'  before  the 
names  of  the  Vice-President,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  m^bers  of  Congress,  mayors  of  cities, 
judges,  consuls,  and  other  i^cials,  and  follow 
with  any  title,  but  never  with  "Esq,"  Never  ad- 
dress or  speak  of  a  doctor's  wife  as  "Mrs.  Dr. 
Edwards,"  but  as  "Mrs.  A.  H.  Edwards." 

Examples  of  Formal  and  Familiar  Corre- 
spondence.— Formal  invitations  and  communi- 
cations passing  between  persons  not  acquainted 
are  often  written  in  the  third  person  through- 
out Upon  occasions  of  great  formality  and  for 
large  gatherings  the  invitation  is  generally  en- 
graved and  printed. 

AN  nrviTATION  TO  A  WEDDINa  AT  OBUSOR. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Carter 
request  your  presence 
at  the  marriwe  of  their  daughter 
Muriel 
to 

Mr.  Charles  Payton  Tyrrell 
Thursday  evening.  May  Sixth 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock 
First  Baptist  Church 
Reading,  Fennsylvania 

ZHVITAnOir  TO  AN  AT  HOME  FOIXOWINO  THB 
WEDDZNQ. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ross  Eaton 
At  Home 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  fifth 
from  half-past  four  until  ten  o'clock 
663  Euclid  Avenue 

Or:— 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ross  Eaton 

Reception 
from  balf-pa«t  four  until  ten 
6S3  Euclid  Avenue 
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DnmATIOH    TO    AH   AT    HOMB   ATTBB  TBB 

HONSTMOOH. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. —  (bridegroom's  name) 
At  Home 
TueiMlay  evenings  in  December 
from  eight  until  ten  o'clock 
053  Euclid  Avenue 

IHVITATXOV  TO  A  BBOBFTION  AT  THE  IKMR 
OF  THB  BBIDB'a  TASSNT8  AFTBB 

THE  BonsniooN. 
Mrs. —  (bride's  mother's  name) 
Mrs. —  (bride's  name) 
At  Home 

Wednesday,  December  Tenth,  from  four  until 
ten  o'clock 
053  Euclid  Avenue 

I>VITATn>H  TO  A  WEDDIHO  AT  BaSHWHOB. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Everett 
request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
at  the  marri^^  of  their  daughter 
Beatrice 
to 

Mr.  Albert  Ffercy  Edmunds 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  Sixteenth 
at  four  o'clock 
650  fifth  Avenue 

FOSM  or  MABBZAQB  AVNOUNOBMBBT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Everett 
announce  tiie  marriage  of  thdr  daughter 
Beatrice 
to 

Mr.  Albert  Percy  Edmunds 
Thursday,  October  Sixteenth 
659  Fifth  Avenue 

omnsEAL  votB  or  zhvitatiov. 

Mr.  and  ^ra.  Thomas  Jones  Wilson  request 
tim  pleasure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Clark's 
eompany  next  Friday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 

18  State  Street,  May  Sixteenth. 

BBPLT  AOOBPTOro  THB  ZHVITATIOH. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Clark  accept  with  pleaa- 
ure  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomaa 
Jones  VniMn  for  Friday  evening. 

146  Clifford  Street,  iSxf  Seventeenth. 

XEFXtT  BBOUKIITa  THE  HTVITATXON. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Clark  deeply  regret  that 
thnr  cannot  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones  Wilson  for  Friday  even- 
ing. 

146  Clifford  Street,  May  Seventeentii. 

STFOKlfAIi  ZWRATIOH  TO  SZmKB. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Governor  Anderson  will  dine  with  us  on 
Thursday  next  at  seven  o'clock.  It  will  give  us 
very  great  pleasure  if  you  will  favor  us  with 
}-our  company  on  that  occasion. 

Very  oordially  yours, 

James  P.  Clark. 

To  James  R.  Simpson. 
Hay  17,  1908. 

AHBIVBK  TO  FBBOBBnO. 

My  dear  Sir: 

It  will  Bve  me  great  pleasure  to  dine  with 
yoB  Thunuay  evening  and  meet  Governor  An- 
derson. 

Very  truly  yours. 
To  Jame*  P.  Clark.  Jamss  R.  SimpMm. 

Ibj  18,  1908. 


HOTB  AOOOKPAMTIVO  A  WBODDTO  OXFT. 

Miss  Eva  Clinton  sends  her  kindest  love  and 
best  wishes  to  Miss  Amelia  Kowan  and  aska  that 
she  will  accept  the  accompanying  triBe  as  a 
token  of  her  affection  and  desire  for  her  future 
happiness. 

January  Fifth,  1910. 

BBPLT  TO  THE  FBEOEDZHO. 

Miss  Amelia  Rowan  presents  her  compliments 
and  sincere  thanks  to  Miss  Eva  Clinton  for  the 
exquisite  token  of  her  affection  and  good  wishes. 

January  Fifth,  1910. 

UTTBB  OF  OOHDOLBBOB 
to  a  Mod  on  the  dsatb  of  htr  hastwad. 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 
November  7,  1908. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Van  Arsdale: 

Any  word  of  mine  will  prove  but  poor  com- 
fort to  one  in  such  deep  affliction  as  yours, 
yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  to  you  my 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy.    My  own 

frtef  at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  and  highly  valued 
riend  teaches  me  how  great  must  be  your  sor- 
row; but  knowing  your  Christian  fortitude  un- 
der other  circumstances.  I  trust  that  heavenly 
balm  and  consolation  will  be  poured  upon  your 
heart.  May  God  bless  and  sustain  you,  my  dear 
friend. 

If  I  can  in  any  way  be  useful  to  you,  or  re- 
lieve you  of  any  care,  please  call  upon  me. 
With  deepest  friendship. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Julian  Suydam. 

Mn.  Henry  Van  Arsdale. 

UXTBB  ASKINO  A  FATOB. 

Albany,  N.  Y., 
October  19,  1908. 

Dear  Alma: 

If  you  have  finished  reading  Milton's  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  illustrated  by  Dorfi,  will  you  kindly 
lend  it  to  me  for  a  few  days!  I  wish  to  com- 
pare it  with  my  new  edition  of  the  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  illustrated  by  the  same  artist. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Sarah. 

Miss  Alma  Bainhridge. 

UTTBB  OBAHmm  A  FAVOB. 

Dear  Sarah; 

With  pleasure  I  send  the  book,  and  hope  that 
you  will  And  it  of  value  in  your  study  of  Dor^. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Alma. 

October  20.  1908. 
Miss  Sarah  Stanhope. 

UTTBB  OF  ZBTBODUCTXOH. 

Boston,  Mass., 

Dec.  11,  1900. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  introduce  the  bearer,  Mr.  F.  .7. 
Howland,  of  Boston.  Any  attention  shown  him 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  Lh  James. 

To  Mr.  T.  W.  Eliot, 

Chicago,  IIL  ^  I 
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BBPLT  TO  AH  ADTBBTXSEHBKT. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

May  9,  1909. 

Dear  Sirs: 

la  reply  to  your  adrertiaement  in  to-day's 
Tribune,  1  beg  to  offer  iDTself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  positioD,  feeling  confident  tliat  I  am  quali- 
fied to  fill  it  to  your  satiBfaction. 

I  refer  you  by  pennisBion  to  Messrs.  Summers 
&  Co.,  with  vhom  I  have  worked  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  On  account  of  a  railroad  accident 
I  was  obliged  to  retire  from  their  employ,  and 
during  my  enforced  rest  I  have  been  traveling 
leisurely  through  the  territory  you  desire  cov- 
ered, renewing  old  acquaintances  and  making 
new  ones.  This  advantageous  connection  I  can 
turn  to  ^-our  benefit,  if  engaged. 

Awaiting  your  earl^-  reply,  I  am, 

'iours  respectfully, 
Edward  Simpson, 
8C4  Market  Street. 

LBTXBB  OBDBBIMO  GOODS. 

Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J., 

March  3,  1908. 

Messra.  Brokaw  &  Stanlqr, 

Philadelphia. 
Dear  Sirs:  Having  established  a  business  as 
retail  grocer,  with  excellent  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, I  desire  to  open  an  account  with  your 
house.  I  liare  a  capital  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)  in  cash,  and  am  permitted  to 
refer  to  my  former  employers,  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Brady,  Market  Street,  of  your  city. 

Please  forvi'ard  me  the  inclosed  order  for  goods 
at  the  lowest  figures  and  upon  the  usual  time 
accredited  to  those  in  my  line. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Stuart  Newton. 

ACKNOWLESOHENT  OF  OBDEB. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  6,  1908. 

Mr.  Stuart  Newton, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir:  Following  the  instructions  of  your 
esteemed  order  of  the  3d  inst.,  we  are  pleased 
to  inclose  invoice  of  produce  sent  by  United 

States   express   to-day,    amounting   to   $  , 

which  is  subject  to  our  usual  discount  of  5  per 
cent  for  cash. 

Having  interviewed  your  reference,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  opening  the  account  desired,  and 
quoting  you  our  very  best  terms. 

Believing  that  our  produce  will  ^ve  entire 
satisfaction,  and  hoping  for  a  continuance  of 
your  account,  we  are,  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Brokaw  &  Stanley. 

OOBEPXiAIMT  TO  AN  EXPRESS  OOKPAinr  ABOUT 
IA88  07  GOODS. 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Deconber  2,  1908. 

Adams  Exprens  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Dear  Sirs :  Word  has  been  received  that 
goods  shipped  by  me  to  Hartford  on  the  10th  ult. 
have  not  yet  reached  their  destination.  Kindly 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  let  me  know  the 
result  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 
Yours  truly, 

Brtnton  E.  Hapgood. 


IfiTTEB  IKOLOSINa  A  BEHZTTA2T0E. 

Somerville,  N.  J., 
November  26,  1908. 

Mr.  O^ar  Blake. 

Dear  Sir :  Inclosed  please  find  check  fur 
twenty-four  dollars  ($24),  in  payment  of  the 
interest  on  your  note. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Everett  T.  Fuller. 


If  TTBB  AGENOWLEDOZNa  BEHZTTA2TCB. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
November  28,  1908. 

Mr.  Everett  T.  Fuller. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  check  for  twenty-four  dollars 
($24),  in  payment  of  interest  on  my  note,  re- 
ceived and  credited. 

Yours  trulv, 

Oscar  Blake. 


UTTBB  BE9DSBIIHO  PATMEIR. 

Lowell,  Mass., 
September  25,  1008. 

Mr,  Reginald  Carpenter. 

Dear  Sir:  A  heavy  payment  which  I  am  obliged 
to  make  on  the  10th  pros,  c.iflipels  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  my  account,  now  some  time 
past  due.  Please  give  this  your  special  consid- 
eration. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Robert  Ogilvie. 


XETTBB  BEQUSSTINa  BBNBWAI.  OT  HOTB. 

Camden,  N.  J., 
November  4,  1008. 

Gentlemen; 

My  note  for  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000) 
falls  due  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  I  find  that  it 
will  he  impossible  for  me  to  meet  it.  I  would, 
therefore,  ask  you  to  renew  it  for  ninety  days, 
with  interest,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  shall 
undoubtedly  he  in  receipt  of  more  than  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  it. 

Your  compliance  with  this  request  I  shall 
deeply  appreciate. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Provost. 

Messrs.  Adrian  &  Schuyler, 
Philadelphia. 


LETTEB  OF  BECOHlIENDATnnr. 

Chicago,  III., 

May  16,  1909. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Treat's  ability  as  a  bookkeeper.  He 
has  been  in  my  employ  for  more  than  four  years, 
and,  during  that  time,  has  manifested  in  a  high 
degree  all  of  the  qualities  of  an  honorable,  up- 
riglit,  and  painstaking  clerk.  He  is  an  accurate 
accountant,  an  excellent  penman,  and  a  gentle- 
man  of  correct  habits. 

John  S.  Thompson, 

173  SUte  Street. 


A  XBLBGBAIL 

The  essential  thing  in  writing  a  telqrram  is 
to  make  the  message  convey  a  clear,  exact,  and 
complete  idea  of  what  the  sender  means,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  reply  1o  a  letter  request- 
ing information  about  the  financial  condition 
of  one  of  hit  neighbors. 

Springlield,  Illinois, 
My  dear  Sirs:  September  17,  1858. 

Yours  of  the  10th  inst,  received.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  X.,  and  know  hia  circum- 
stances. First  of  all,  he  ha;^  a  wife  and  baby; 
together  they  ought  to  be  worth  $50,000.  Sec- 
ondly, he  has  an  office  in  which  there  are  a 
table  worth  $1.50  and  three  chairs  worth,  say, 
•1.  Last  of  all,  there  is  in  one  eoraer  a  large 
rat-hole  which  will  bear  Iftoking  into. 

Sespectiully, 

A.  Lincoln. 

March  3,  1863. 

To  Mr.  Jamn  T.  Fields: 

I  was  ashamed  this  morning  to  send  the  ex- 
pressmffn  to  your  door  in  quest  of  an  old  um- 
brella, not  unlike  that  which  accompanied  and 
consoled  the  exiled  King  of  France  in  hitr  flight 
to  England.  Nevertheless  I  did  send,  for  It  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  King  Cotton,  and  is  of 
that  particularly  audacious  kind  that  never 
says  "Lost."  In  the  hands  of  a  modem  sensu- 
ous poet  the  handle  would  become  pearl  (daush- 
ter,  not  mother  of),  and  the  rest  would  be  of  a 
~ti>sue  from  the  looms  of  Samarcaod."  Finally, 
it  tlie  one  I  keep  to  loan  to  lecturers  at  tlie 
Lowell  Institute  and  the  like;  and,  tho'  very 
dismipated,  is  worth  reclaiming. 

Accept  my  apology  and  believe  me  or  not, 
Yours  tmly, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  to  Profeswor 
Edward  8.  Morse. 
My  dear  Morse: 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  receive  9,  letter  from 
yon  the  other  day.  Perhaps  I  should  have  found 
it  pleaaanter  if  I  had  been  able  to  decipher  it. 
I  don't  think  I  mastered  anything  beyond  the 
date,  which  I  knew,  and  the  signature,  at  which 
I  guessed. 

There  is  a  sin^lar  and  perpetual  charm  in  a 
letter  of  yours — it  never  grows  old,  and  it  never 
loses  its  novelty.  One  can  say  every  morning,  as 
one  locks  at  it,  "Here 's  a  letter  of  Morse's  I 
haven't  read  yet.  I  think  I  shall  take  another 
shy  at  it  to-day,  and  maybe  I  shall  be  able  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years  to  make  out  what  he 
means  by  those  t's  Uiat  look  like  w's  and  those 
1*8  that  have  n't  any  eyebrows." 

Other  letters  are  read  and  thrown  away  and 
forgotten,  but  yours  are  kept  forever — unread. 
One  of  them  will  last  a  reasonable  man  a  life- 
time; 

Phillips  Brooks  to  his  niece. 

233  Clarendon  Street,  Boston, 
My  dear  Gertie:  March  21,  1881. 

This  is  a  picture' of  you  and  Toody  and  the 
little  boy  that  gave  you  the  measles.  Toody 
is  the  one  with  the  umbrella,  and  you  are  the 
tarn  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth,   I  am 
glad  you  have         done  the  measles.    What  are 
you  gmag  to  have  next?    I  should  think  you 
might  take  half  of  poor  Tood's  measles  and  help 
her  tbroneb     I  thank  you  for  writing  me  such 
1 4f«itifiil  letter,  and  I  hope  you  will  oome  and 
uemetbe  flrat  time  you  go  out 


Samuel  Johnson's  letter  on  friendthip 
written  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 

Since  you  have  written  to  me  with  the  atten- 
tion and  tenderness  of  ancient  times,  your  let- 
ters give  me  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which 
a  life  of  solitude  admits.  You  will  never  bestow 
any  share  of  your  good-will  on  one  who  deserves 
better.  Those  who  have  loved  longest  love  beat. 
A  sudden  blaze  of  affection  may  by  a  single  blast 
of  coldness  be  extinguished;  hut  that  fondness 
which  length  of  time  has  connected  with  many 
circumstances  and  occasions,  though  it  may  for 
a  while  be  depressed  by  disgust  or  resentment, 
with  or  without  a  cause,  is  hourly  revived  by 
accidental  recollection.  To  those  who  have  been 
much  together,  everj'thing  heard  and  everything 
set-n  recalls  some  plmsure  communicated  or 
some  benefit  conferr^,  some  petty  quarrel  or 
sjme  slight  endearment.  Esteem  of  great  pow- 
erH,  or  amiable  qualities  newly  discovered,  may 
embroider  a  day  or  a  week,  but  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years  is  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
life.  A  friend  may  be  often  found  and  lost  but 
an  old  friend  never  can  be  found,  and  nature 
has  provided  t^at  he  cannot  eatily  be  lost. 

29  De  Vere  Qardens, 
My  dear  Tennyson:  August  5,  1889. 

To-morrow  is  your  birthday— indeed  a  mem- 
orable one.   Let  me  say  I  associate  myself  with 

the  universal  pride  of  our  country  in  your  glory, 
and  in  its  hope  that  for  many  and  many  a  year 
we  may  have  your  very  sell  among  us,  secure 
that  your  poetry  will  be  a  wonder  and  delight  to 
all  those  appointed  to  come  after.  And  for  my 
own  part,  let  me  further  say,  I  have  loved  you 
dearly.    May  God  bless  you  and  yoursl 

At  no  moment  from  first  to  last  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  your  works,  or  friendship  with 
yourself,  have  1  had  any  other  feeling,  expressed 
or  kept  silent,  than  this  which  an  opportunity 
allows  me  to  utter — that  I  am  and  ever  shall 
be,  my  dear  Tennyson, 

Admiringly  and  affectionately  yours, 

Robert  browning. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his  son. 

Dear  Boy:  London,  August  10,  1749. 

l^t  U8  resume  our  reflections  upon  men,  their 
characters,  their  manners;  in  a  word,  our  reflec- 
tions upon  the  World. 

They  may  help  you  to  form  yourself  and  to 
know  others,  A  knowledge  very  useful  at  all 
ages,  very  rare  at  yours;  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
nobody's  business  to  communicate  it  to  young 
men.  

There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  make  even  the  most  valu- 
able character  either  respected  or  respectable. 
Whoever  is  admitted  or  sought  for,  in  company, 
upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  his  merit 
and  manners,  is  never  respected  fjiere,  but  only 
made  use  of. 


Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  assentation 
degrade  as  much  as  indiscriminate  contradic- 
tion and  noisy  debate  disgust.  But  a  modest 
assertion  of  one's  own  opinion  and  a  complai- 
sant acquiescence  in  other  people's,  preserve 
dignity  Adieu. 
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FlgVTM  of  Speech. — ^When,  instead  of  literal 
terms,  we  employ  imagery  ve  are  said  to  use 
figurative  language.  The  forms  of  expression  so 
used  are  called  figures  of  speech,  tropes,  or 
images.  The  use  of  figurative  language  clothes 
the  sentences  in  beauty  and  dignity;  pleases  us 
by  exciting  our  imagination;  enables  us  to  make 
a  larger  use  of  onr  vocabulary;  and  aids  us  by  a 
clearer  and  more  forcible  manner  of  expressing 
our  thoughts.  Figures  should  be  used  sparingly. 
A  too  frequent  use  of  them  paUs  upon  the  reader 
and  causes  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  them. 

The  figures  of  speech  most  frequently  used  are 
arranged  in  three  groups: — 


Figures  based  on 
resemblance. 


Figures  based  au 
contrast. 


Figures  based  on 
other  rdations. 


Simile. 

Metaphor. 

PersoniflcatloL 

Apostrophe. 

Allegory. 

Antithesis. 

Epigram. 

Irony. 

-  Metonymy. 
Hyperbole^ 
Climax. 
Interrt^tion. 
Exclamation. 
Vision. 


Simile. — ^This  is  the  comparison  of  two  things 
when  like,  as,  or  a  similar  word  Is  empl<^ei. 
Not  all  comparisons,  however,  are  similes.  To 
s^  "The  lion  is  as  strong  as  the  tiger"  is  not 
to  use  a  simile,  though  there  is  comparison  and 
as  is  used.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  simile 
expresses  a  likeness  of  one  point  between  things 
that  are  unlike  in  every  othCT  point.  The  follow- 
ing are  good  examples  of  simile: — 

"A  fatkl  habit  settles  upon  one  like  %  ramidrs  mad 
■uckg  his  blood." 

Hoir  far  that  little  csndle  throws  iU  besmtl 
80  shines  s  good  de«d  in  a  nan^ty  world. 

— Shakeapeare,  litrehant  of  Tentet. 

Her  hair  drooped  round  her  pallid  cheek, 

Like  seaweed  on  a  clam.  — Hotmes. 

Metaphor. — When  we  say  that  one  thing  is 
another  by  way  of  comparison  we  call  the  figure 
a  metaphor.  As  in  the  case  of  the  simile  the 
contrasted  things  must  not  be  too  nearly  alike. 

"An  the  world 's  s  stue." 

"Spare  momeuts  are  thlB  nld'dvst  of  Uase. 

"Tfar  Uanld  notes  that  dose  the  eye  of  daj." 

When  one  object  is  compared  to  two  or  more 
in  the  same  sentence  there  results  a  mixed 

metaphor,  which  is  generally  ludicrous  or 
ridiculous  in  its  effect.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
that  a  metaphor  be  not  combined  with  a  literal 
statement  in  the  same  sentence.  When  we  say 
"Her  cheeks  bloomed  with  roses  and  health" 
we  combine  the  metaphor  "roses"  with  the  literal 
"health."  But  we  might  correctly  say  "rosea 
of  health." 

Personification. — When  inanimate  objects 
are  treated  as  though  they  were  an<mat^  and 
when  the  lower  sjdmals  are  endowed  with 
human  poven  and  attributes,  th^  are  per- 
sonified. 

"The  moniliiff  iters  sent  togstiwr.'* 
"The  ennr  see." 
"The  wind  howled." 

"An  dsr  the  see-w«v«s  sobbed  wlA  soRow." 


Apostrophe. — When  we  address  an  inanimate . 
ohject,  or  an  absent  or  dead  person,  the  figure 

is  called  apostrophe. 

"My  conntiy,  'tis  of  thee."  ' 
"Thon,  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  ofr^te.J' 
"O  Death,  wbere  is  thy  sting  I"  / 

Allegory. — In  some  respects  an  allegory  is 
a  continuous  metaphor.  It  is  essentiw,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  be  kept  in  the  background 
in  an  all^ry  and  not  given  "the  prominence 
which  is  required  in  a  metaphor.  Among  the 
most  famous  allegories  are:  Bimyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress";  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene";  Swift's 
"Tale  of  a  Tub" ;  and  Addison's  "Vision  of 
Mirza." 

Allegorical  representation  is  very  common  in 
painting  and  in  sculpture.  Many  famous  large 
mural  decorations  are  of  allegorical  subjects; 
among  the  most  ce)d)rated  are  the  many  fine 
examples  found  on  the  walls  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Parable. — A  short  account  of  a  happening, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  intended  to  enforce 
or  to  teach  a  moral  principle,  is  a  parable.  This 
was  Christ's  favorite  method  of  teaching. 
I  fable. — Useful  lessons  taught  by  stories  in 
which  animals  and  inanimate  objects  are  intro- 
duced as  persons  are  called  fables.  This  was  a 
favorite  method  with  classical  writers,  such  as 
JEaof;  and  with  modem  writers,  such  as  F^e- 
lon  and  Gay. 

Antithesis. — ^A  forcible  statement  of  unlike- 
ness  in  which  the  contrast  is  conveyed  by 
balanced  sentences  is  called  antithesis.  It  is 
important  that  the  same  structure  of  sentence 
be  maintained  and  that  the  same  parts  of  speech 
be  used  in  the  contrasting  parts  of  the  sentence. 

"Deeds  show  what  we  are;  words,  what  we  would 
be." 

"Silence  is  as  deep  as  Eternity;  ipeedi  la  ss  ahaUow 
as  Time." 

"Fools  TUih  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Epigram. — ^This  is  a  condensed,  pointed 
saying  which  appftrently  contradicts  in  one  part 
of  the  sentence  or  by  one  word  wliat  has  been 
said  in  another. 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  maa." 
"When  yon  have  nothinc  to  say,  aay  it." 

Irony. — A  statement  made  in  such  a  way 
that  its  very  absurdity  will  show  that  the 
opposite  meaning  is  intended  is  the  figure  known 
as  irony. 

Metonymy. — When  the  name  of  an  object 
is  put  for  another  in  cases  where  the  two  objects 
are  so  closely  related  that  the  one  name  suggests 
the  other  it  is  called  metonymy.  This  is  a 
common  figure  in  daily  speech.  We  say  "The 
kettle  boils  when  we  mean  that  the  water  in  the 
kettle  boils.  The  use  of  "hands'*  for  men; 
"head"  for  cattle;  "gray  hairs"  for  age;  "mm" 
for  intemperance,  are  all  familiar  cases  of 
metonymy. 

Hyperbole. — ^This  is  the  figure  of  exaggera- 
tion, not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving;  but, 
usually,  to  attain  force  or  emphasis. 

"The  waves  are  monntaine  hl^" 

The  modem  popular  use  of  superlaUves  in 
daily  intercourse  illustrates  the  common  use  of 
hyperbole. 

OUmam. — ^The  climax  is  a  series  of  statanents 
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riQvxaa  or  bpxxor 


of  irttieh  each  succeeding  ontt  surpassea  or 
ed^KB  the  preceding  one.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  rising  order  be  strictly  observed  or  an  anti- 
climax will  rMttlt.  Never  let  a  weaker  or  less 
important  statement  follow  a  stronger  one. 

Hers  I  sUnd  lor  fanpeadunent  or  triml!  I  dare 
accnntian  I  I  de^  the  faononble  lentlenuB  1  Z  defr 
the  suremmentl    I  defy  their  whole  pheUaxI 

— 0  rattan. 

The  following  la  an  example  of  anticlimax:— 

"The  em  of  the  Lord  is  u  Hzed  H  fate,  m  gare 
u  eternity,  as  atroag  as  the  rock  of  Oibralur." 

Interrogation  and  Exclamation. — In  these 
figures  strength  or  force  is  derived  by  putting 
a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  which 
DO  answer  ia  expected  or  in  the  exdamatoi/ 
form. 

Au  T  mj  brother's  keeper  I 

Is  life  lo  dcu,  or  peace  so  sweet,  u  to  be  purchased 
tiH  price  of  diabia  and  sUTerjrl 

— Fatriek  Menrg. 
Oh  wbst  »  tangled  web  wo  wesTo 
Whm  first  we  practise  to  decelTel 

— Seott. 

Bat  oh,  for  the  touch  of  s  vanished  hand. 
And  the  Mnnd  of  s  Tolee  that  is  still  I 

— Tannyson. 

Viaion. — ^Tbia  flgore  repreacmts  a  past  scene 
or  event  aa  one  now  passing  before  tne  c^yes  of 
the  andience  or  the  reader. 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  He; 

He  leans  opon  bis  baud — tats  msnly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  hot  conqnen  sgonr, 

And  his  drooped  head  sinks  grsdnallr  low. 

—sVyron. 

Bynecdoche. — A.  figure  in  which  a  part  ia  used 
to  repreaent  the  whole,  as  when  "fffty  sail"  is 
»"ed  for  fifty  ships;  or  the  whole  is  used  for  the 
part,  as  "The  whole  world  knows  his  worth"; 
or  the  species  for  the  genus,  as  the  use  of  "cut- 
ttroat"  for  assassin;  or  the  genus  for  the  spe- 
dw,  aa  "bein^'  for  mani  or  using  the  word  for 
the  material  nvm  which  a  thing  is  made  instead 
of  the  name  of  the  thing  itself,  as  "board"  for 
table ;  or  that  which  contains  for  the  thing  con- 
tained, aa  "bottle"  for  wine,  etc. 

Litotes. — moderation,  modifleaUon,  or  eoft- 
onng  of  a  statement  in  order  to  avoid  censure 
or  to  increase  the  effect. 

"I  am  a  dtisen  of  no  mean  citr." 
lo)  snch  eaeee  a  statement  is  made  by  denvins 
the  oppoaite. 

Parallel. — A  lengthy  or  continued  comparison 
of  two  objects,  whereby  the  likenessea  and  dif- 
ferences are  noted.  Sometimes  it  tak-s  the  form 
of  an  expanded  or  extended  antithesis. 

ilIZiWMm.~The  use  of  a  well-known  fact  or 
event  in  history  for  explanation,  description,  or 
iUostration. 

OnoMaf^poew^The  nse  of  words  which  cause 
the  sonnd  to  correspond  to  the  sense.  Foe's 
poem.  The  Bells,  and  Southey's  description  of 
how  the  waters  come  down  at  Lodore  are  marked 
examples.  Many  words  like  raffle,  ervcibte, 
loom,  rumble,  roll,  roar,  noieh,  and  Hist,  are 
(Humiatopoetic  words. 

Stmcture  of  Sentencea. — Sentences  from  a 
j^nODDatJca]  standpoint  ara  classified  as  simple, 
cvaplei,  or  compound. 

A  eimpie  aentenee  otmtaina  one  predicate, 
other  simple  or  rampcnind. 
A  eompoand  aentonoe  is  oomposed  of  two  or 
ampriaeipml  cHaoMm, 


A  complex  sentence  contains  one  principal 
clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  a  statement. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  question. 

An  imperative  sentence  is  a  command  or 
request. 

An  exclamatory  sentence  expresses  strong 
feeling. 

A  periodic  sentence  or  a  period  holds  the 
attention  tmtil  the  close;  or  it  ia  a  sentence  in  ' 
which  the  full  meaning  of  the  speaker  is  not 
made  clear  i:ntil  the  last  word  is  spoken. 

A  loose  sentence  may  be  brought  to  a  close  in 
one  or  several  places,  and  in  each  ,case  make 
complete  sense. 

A  balanced  sentence  is  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers of  similar  form.  It  is  much  used  in  con- 
trast, comparison,  or  antithesis. 

Harmony. — ^The  harmony  of  a  sentence  is 
often  destroyed  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word  or  of  the  same  sounds.  This  fault  is 
known  as  a  lack  of  euphony. 

"The  principal  ordered  the  teachers  to  order 
the  pupils  to  preserve  good  order." 

The  same  enect  is  produced  by  the  repetition 
of  the  same  syllabic  sounds. 

"The  elephant  was  drawn  in  an  enormous  car." 

Tautology. — ^The  needless  repetition  of  the 
idea  in  other  words  is  known  as  tautolt^.  "To 
return  back,"  "To  still  continue,"  "to  rearrange 
again,"  are  familiar  iuatances. 

*e«li#fidom!y^The  addition  of  statementa,  de- 
scriptions, or  words  not  really  essential  to  clear 
expression  and  tending  to  overload  tba  sentence, 
is  1^  fault  known  as  redundancy. 

"Collect  together  all  of  the  booka."  As  col- 
lect signifies  to  gather  or  to  bring  together, 
the  idea  is  repeated  by  the  unnecessary  use  of 
ti^ther. 

Pleonasm.— The  use  of  more  words  than  are 
necesMry  to  express  the  idea  is  pleonasm,  which 
IS  a  form  of  redundancy.  It  is  sometimes  per- 
missible.  "I  saw  it  leitk  my  own  eyes." 

Fcrbo«tfy_The  expression  of  the  idea  by 
many  words,  however  grammatical  or  euphonious 
the  choice  may  be,  is  the  fault  called  verbosity. 

"He  regrets  that  the  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements precludes  the  possibility  of  taking 
advantage  of  your  polite  invitation.'' 

This  fault  is  sometimes  known  as  that  of 
proliaity,  circumlocution,  or  periphrasis. 

The  prescribed  method  of  correcting  these 
faults  is  to  strike  out  nnnecesaary  words,  re- 
taining only  those  which  are  needed  to  give  dear 
expression  of  the  thought  and  euphonioua  state- 
ment of  the  idea. 

Solecism. — ^A  violation  of  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  is  known  as  a  Bolacism.  An 
author  who  uses  the  wrong  word  to  expreaH  his 
meaning  is  guilty  of  an  tmproprie(y,  not  of  a 
solecism.  The  most  frequent  lapses  are  caused  by : 
the  misuse  of  tenses  of  verbs,  as  done  for  did; 
confusion  of  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set,  farther  and 
further;  mistaken  use  of  adverbs  for  adjectives; 
confusion  of  shall  and  will,  and  of  should  and 
would. 

Barbarism. — ^A  violation  of  the  pure  idioms 
of  a  language  or  an  ofl'ense  against  purity  of 
style  or  language  is  a  barbarism.  The  word 
originated  among  the  Greeks,  who  thus  resented 
the  introdnetion  of  a  foreign  word  iato  Greek 
writing  or  diMxnum  ^  . 
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toetry. — Poetry  has  been  defined  by  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman  as  follows: — 

"Poetry  is  rhythmical,  imaginative  language 
eNpressing  the  invention,  taste,  thought,  passion, 
and  insight  of  the  human  soul." 

The  important  classes  of  poetry  are  the  epic, 
the  lyric,  and  the  dramatic 

Epic  Poetry.—An  epic  poem  deals  vith  the 
pas^  is  consequently  dependent  upon  memory 
and  imagination;  is  narrative  in  character; 
trtats  usually  of  the  life  and  heroic  adventures 
of  some  great  person;  is  simple  in  construction 
and  generally  excites  deep  interest.  The  longer 
and  more  celebrated  epics  are  Homer's  "Iliad," 
Homer's  "Odyssey" ;  Vergil's  ".fEneid" ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "JJeowulf";  and  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost." 

Lyric  Poetry. — Lyric  poetry  has  more  to  do 
with  the  emotions  and  feelings  than  with  events. 
In  lyric  poetry  the  power  and  personality  of  the 
poet  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  are  the 
subjects  of  which  he  treats.  In  this  class  are 
'ncluded  hymns,  odes,  patriotic  songs,  love  songs, 
nature  poems,  and  the  sonnet.  Burns  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  lyric  master  in  the  English 
language. 

The  sonnet  is  limited  in  length  to  14  lines 
and  in  subject  to  only  one  thought.  This  form 
origmated  in  Italy.  It  was  first  used  in  England 
by  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  A  sonnet  is  divided  into 
two  parts — the  first  eight  lines  called  the  octave, 
I  in  which  the  subject  ia  introduced  and  elabo- 
rated; and  the  last  six  lines,  called  the  sestet, 
in  which  the  subject  is  summed  up  or  the  con- 
clusion drawn.  The  rhyming  of  the  lines  in  a 
sonnet  is  very  variable  and  much  freedom  is 
allowed.  The  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  of  Milton, 
and  of  Wordsworth  are  most  celebrated  and 
many  of  them  are  familiar. 

Dramatic  Poetry. — ^The  forms  through  which 
the  English  drama  passed  in  its  development 
are:  Passion  plays  and  Saint  plays;  Miracle 
plays ;  Moralities ;  Interludes ;  Comedies,  and 
Tragedies. 

Passion  plays  originated  in  Europe  in  the 
second  century  and  were  paraphrases  of  Biblical 
events.  These  were  presented  in  churches  with 
the  priests  as  actors.  In  the  fifth  century  they 
were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  tableaux, 
dial(^e,  and  very  simple  scenery.  Plays  with 
such  characters  as  Daniel,  Lazarus,  and  St. 
Nicholas  as  heroes  were  common  in  England  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

Miracle  plays  were  presented  in  the  public 
squares  and  places  of  cities,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  consisted  of  cycles  which  often 
covered  from  25  to  42  important  events  of 
Biblical  history.  Coventry,  Chester,  York,  and 
others  were  noted  for  the  miracle  play  cycles 
in  those  days,  Oberammergau  in  Germany  is 
still  noted  for  its  passion  plays,  which  vividly 
portray  the  chief  events  in  Christ's  life,  and 
these  are  given  by  a  simple  villaae  people  with 
inadequate  equipment,  yet  in  such  manner  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 

Moralities  were  plays  in  which  the  several 
vices  and  virtues  were  personified  and  allegorical 
representations  were  used  in  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect abuses  which  had  gradually  crept  into  the 
miracle  plays  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  church. 

Interludes  were  short  plays  given  between 
the  acts  of  more  important  plays  in  order  to 


engage  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  an- 
dieuce  during,  otherwise*  long  waits  for  dreasing 
and  stage  carpentry. 

Comedy  was  first  known  in  England  in  "Balph 
Bolster  Doister"  by  Nicholas  Udall  in  1551. 

Tragedy  was  first  presented  in  "Gorboduc,  or 
Ferrez  and  Porr«z,"  by  Norton  and  Sockville. 

Mixed  Forms. — It  is  possible  for  one  poem 
to  combine  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  charaeter- 
iatics. 

A  legend  is  a  more  or  less  mythical  elabora- 
tion of  some  story  founded  upon  tradition  or 
fact.  Layamon's  "Brut";  Chaucer's  "Canter- 
bury Tales" ;  Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend," 
"Hiawatha,"  "Evangeline,"  and  "King  Kobert 
of  Sicily"  are  noted  examples  of  this  form. 

An  allegory,  such  as  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene," 
and  shorter  forms,  as  Leigh  Hunt's  "Abou  I>ea 
Adhem,"  is  not  only  metaphorical  in  treatment 
but  didactic  in  purpose. 

The  Ballad  or  folk-song  is  in  some  ri-spects 
a  combination  of  both  epic  and  lyric  character- 
istics. Old  English  history  is  a  prolific  field 
and  has  given  to  us  such  vigorous,  dashing, 
and  charming  examples  as  "Chevy  Chase," 
"Robin  Hood,"  and  "Bonny  Barbara  Allan." 

Veraificaiion. — ^A  verse  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  stanza.  A  verse  is  a  line  of 
poetry,  or  a  combination  of  feet,  and  we  speak 
of  blank  verse  and  of  rhymed  verse.  A  stanza 
is  a  group  of  verses  ami  oonsists  usually  of 
either  four  or  eight  lines. 

Meter  is  the  division  of  a  verse  or  line  into 
feet.  The  kinds  of  feet  most  commonly  used  in 
poetry  are: — 

Trochee,  consisting  of  one  accented  and  one 
unaccented  syllable,  aa  brighfest,  and  is  marked 
thus :   —  — * 

Iambus,  consisting  of  one  unaccented  and  one 
accented  syllable,  as  distress',  and  is  marked 
thus :    w  — 

Anapest,  consisting  of  two  unaccented  and 
one  accented  syllable,  and  is  marked  thus: 

Dactyl,  consisting  of  one  accented  and  two 
unaccented  syllables,  and  la  marked  thus: 

Spondee,  consisting  of  two  accented  syllables, 

and  is  marked  thus:  —  — 

Scansion. — ^This  is  the  measuring  of  lines, 
dividing  them  into  feet,  and  marking  any  pauses 
in  the  lines.  In  it  we  toll  the  kind  of  feet  wad 
the  number  of  feet  to  a  line. 

One  foot  to  the  line  is  monometer  verse. 

Two  feet  to  the  line  is  dimeter  verse. 

Three  feet  to  the  line 'is  trimeter  verse. 

Four  feet  to  the  line  is  tetrameter  verse. 

Five  feet  to  the  line  is  pentameter  verse. 

Six  feet  to  the  line  is  hexameter  verse. 

Seven  feet  to  the  line  is  heptameter  verse. 

In  scanning  a  line  we  proceed  thus: — 

Tlie  cur  |  few  tolls  ]  the  knell  |  of  part  |  ing  day. 

The  unaccented  and  the  accented  syllables  are 
marked  and  it  ia  seen  that  the  verse  consists  of 
five  iambi.  Therefore  the  verse  is  said  to  be 
iambic  pentameter. 

Tell  me  |  not  in  |  mournful  |  numbers 

i»  a  trochaic  tetrameter  for  it  consists  oi  four 
trochaic  feet. 
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The  Assyr  |  ian  came  down  [  like  a  w^  |  tm 
the  fold.  I 

This  is  anapestic  tetrameter  verse  for  it  consists 
of  four  anapestic  feet. 

Lines  which  lack  a  syllable  at  the  end,  or 
which  terminate  in  an  incomplete  or  imperfect 
foot,  form  wliat  is  known  as  catalectic  verse. 

It  was  I  cv^  at  [  anchor  [  riding 

Stately  |  ships  were  |  lulled  to  [  rest. 

The  first  line  is  trochaic  tetrameter  for  it  con- 
tains four  trochees;  the  next  line  is  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic  for  it  contains  four  trochees, 
the  la^t  of  which  la  catalectic. 

Caesura,  is  a  break  or  pause  which  occurs 
usually  in  the  middle  of  a  foot. 
**Thia  is  the  forest  primeval.  ||  The  murmuring 

pines  and  the  hemlocks." 
There  is  a  caesural  pause  after  primeval.  There 
are  sometimes  two  such  pauses  in  a  long  line. 

Rhyme. — This  correspondence  between  the 
Mtundfl  of  words,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  munt  con- 
form to  the  following  rules: — 

( 1 )  The  vowel  sounds  in  the  words  must  be 
the  same. 

Sing  rhymes  with  ring,  but  not  with  pleasing. 

(2)  The  consonants  following  the  vowel  must 
have  the  same  sound. 

(3)  The  consonanta  before  the  vowel  should 
have  different  sounds. 

(4)  The  accents  should  fall  on  corresponding 
syllables  in  the  rhymed  words. 

Poetic  lieente  is  a  term  given  to  a  certain 
freedom  and  liberty  accorded  to  poets  in  the  use 
of  meter  and  rhyme.  In  some  cases  a  much 
better  expression  may  be  secured  by  slight 
variations  in  rh>'me  and  meter,  so  perfection  in 
these  qualities  is  not  always  demanded. 

AUiteralion  or  head  rhyme,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  called  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  letter  in  line,  was  the  mark  of  Old  English 
rhyme.  We  now  use  the  end  rhyme,  A  mod- 
erate use  of  alliteration  is  permitted  in  verse. 
"Lightly  down  leaping  he  loosened  his  helmet" 
is  a  line  from  an  Old  English  poem  where  the 
rhyme  is  secured  by  the  oft- repeated  letter 
"1."  Among  modern  poets  Swinburne  is,  per- 
haps, most  noted  for  alliterative  rhyming. 
Shelley  speaks  of  "the  beaded  bubbles  winking  at 
the  brim";  and  Roberts  of -"the  grackles  bicker- 
ing in  the  alder  boughs." 

Blank  Verse. — Poetry  in  which  the  lines  do 
not  end  in  rhymes.  It  is  most  common  in  long 
and  Ferioua  poems.  The  writer  is  not  hampered 
in  the  eiqiression  of  thought  by  a  search  for 
rhymes. 

Distich  or  Couplet. — A  verse  of  two  lines 
making  complete  sense.  Distich  Is  also  applied 
to  an  epigram  of  two  verses. 

Triplet. — Three  verses  or  poetic  lines  rhyming 
logefher. 

(^atrain—A  stanza  of  four  lines  rhj-ming 
iltematelv.  The  Omarian  quatrain  in  which 
Titzgenld  wrote  hi»  Omar  rnymes  in  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  lines. 

Rhyme-royal. — A  stanza  of  seven  ten-syllabled 
fines  of  which  the  first  and  third,  the  second. 


fourth,  and  fifth,  and  the  sixth  and  serentii 
rhyme.    The  stanza  was  introduced  by  Chatuser. 

Spenserian  tiiama. — A  stanza  of  eight  iambic 
pentameter  lines  followed  by  an  iambic  hexam- 
eter. It  was  introduced  by  Edmund  Spenser 
and  has  been  much  used  by  Byron  and  other 
modern  poets. 

Heroic  Verac. — ^The  verse  in  which  epic  or 
heroic  poems  are  usually  written;  in  English, 
Italian,  and  (Jerman  it  is  the  iambic  pentameter ; 
in  French,  the  iambic  hexameter.  In  Vergil's 
v'Kneid,  and  in  Homer*a  works,  it  is  the  hexam- 
eter line. 

Alcjeandrine. — A  verse  compownl  of  twelve  syl- 
lables; sometimes  applied  tti  the  last  line  of 
a  S)>eiiserian  stanza. 

lVr«  rfc  Hocivtr. — Sometimes  called  society 
verse.  It  is  the  light«'»t  kind  of  lyrical  poetry, 
designed  for  the  entertainment  of  polite  society. 

Villanellc. — A  form  of  French  verse  written 
in  nineteen  lincii  and  two  rhymes,  arranged  in 
five  triplets  and  a  concluding  quatrain.  The 
first  and  third  linen  of  the  first  stanza  are  re- 
peated alternately  as  the  last  line  of  the  follow- 
ing triplet-^  and  also  form  a  couplet  at  the  ckMe 
of  the  quatrain. 

Oifr. — ^A  lyric  poem  suitable  to  be  set  to 
music;  it  |K)siw8ses  marked  nobility  of  senti- 
ment and  dignity  of  style. 

Strop  fie. —That  part  of  a  Greek  chorus  or 
dance  when  the  churns  turns  from  the  rif<ht  to 
the  left  (if  the  orchestra.  In  modern  verse  it  is 
al»o  sometimes  applied  to  a  stanza. 

Aniinlrophe  The  return  of  the  chorus  after 

the  htrrtphe.  When  the  chorus  moved  around 
the  altar,  the  strophe  was  sung  while  moving 
from  east  to  west;  the  antistrophe,  from  west  to 
ea>;t;  and  tlie  epode,  or  last  part  of  the  song, 
while  all  stood  lM>fore  the  altar. 

Epode. — An  after  song;  that  part  of  a  lyric 
poem  which  follows  the  strophe  and  antistrophe. 
Archilocus  invented  a  lyric  poem  in  whicn  a 
h»nger  verse  is  followed  by  a  shorter;  such  are 
the  Epodes  of  Horace. 

Meter. — The  meter  of  hymns  and  psalms  is 
sometimes  designated  by  such  terms  as  long 
meter  (L.  M.),  short  meter  (S.  M.}. 

The  Long  Hctcr,  or  L.  H.,  is  formed  of  four- 
line  stanzas  of  ti'trameter  verse. 

Though  long  the  weary  way  we  tread. 
And  sorrow  crown  each  lingering  year, 

No  paths  M'e  shun,  no  darkness  dread, 

Our  hearts  still  whispering.  Thou  art  near. 

The  Common  ilvtrr,  or  C.  M.,  ia  formed  of 
four-line  stanzas,  the  first  and  third  lines  of 
tetrameter  (four-syllabled)  verse,  and  the  second 
and  fourth  of  trimeter  (three-syllabled)  verse. 
No  mortal  can  with  him  compare 
Among  the  sons  of  men. 

The  Short  Meter,  or  S.  IE.,  is  formed  of  four- 
line  stanzas,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  lines 
of    trimeter.  _( three-Kyllahlecl )    verse,    and  the 
third  line  *T  tetrameter  (four-syllablwl)  verse. 
Stand  np  and  bless  the  Ixird, 
Ye  people  of  his  choice. 

The  Hallelujah  Mrti-r,  or  H.  M.,  is  formed  of 
eight-line  atnnzao,  nf  which  the  first  fnur  are 
of  tetrameter  (four-syllabled)  veise.  and  the 
last  four  are  of  trimeter  (three-syllabled)  verse, 
though  sometimes  these  last  four  are  written 
as  two  lines  of  lH>xamet(>r  (six-syllabled)  verse. 
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WOBDS  OFTBN  INCOBBECTLT  TTSED. 

A. — Do  not  fait  to  repeat  the  article  before  a 
word  if  the  sense  requires  it :  He  bought  a  black 
and  white  horse  (one  horse).  He  bought  a  black 
and  a  white  horse  (two  horses). 

Use  a  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant or  an  aspirated  "h^;  an  before  a  word 
banning  with  a  vowel  or  a  silent  "h." 

Above. — Good  writers  do  not  say  "the  above 
statement";  foregoing  or  preceding  is  preferred. 
Above  mentioned  and  above  referred  to  do  not 
sound  as  well  as  the  simpler  already  does. 

Accept  of. — The  of  is  unnecessary;  we  do 
not  accept  of  gifts ;  we  simply  accept  them. 

Accompany. — In  speaking  of  things,  remem- 
ber that  one  Uiing  is  accompanied  with  another; 
ofpersons,  one  person  is  accompanied  6y  anotiier. 
"The  rain  is  accompanied  wttk  wind."  "The 
governor  was  accompanied  by  his  secretary." 

Accord. — Not  to  be  used  for  ^ant  or  give. 
Acconi  is  a  formal  word  and  it  involves  great 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  bestows. 

Ad. — ^Not  a  correct  abbreviation  for  adver- 
tisement and  not  sanctioned  by  good  authorities. 
In  writing,  advt.  is  the  proper  form.  The  reason 
why  ad.  is  so  commonly  used  is  because  it  is  so 
difhcult  to  pronounce  advt. 

Adjective. — It  surprises  some  to  learn  that 
the  best  usage  sometimes  permits  the  use  of  an 
adjective  where  an  adverb  might  be  expected: 
Drink  deep;  he  looked  bad;  stand  erect;  that 
seems  strange;  wide  open;  red  hot;  pale  blue. 

Adopt. — Often  wrongly  used  for  decided  upon. 
Congress  adopts  a  set  of  rules  or  a  resolution 
which  some  one  has  prepared  beforehand.  But 
when  several  courses  of  action  are  presented  and 
fully  discussed,  it  is  better  to  say  that  such  a 
measure  or  course  was  decided  upon. 

Administer. — ^Medidne,  oaths,  affairs,  and 
governments  are  administered;  blows  are  dealt. 

Advent. — Not  to  be  used  instead  of  arrive  or 
arri^'al.  Reserve  the  use  of  advent  for  sacred, 
stately,  or  ceremonial  occurrences. 

Affect. — ^Means  to  influence  in  some  way; 
effect  means  to  bring  about,  to  accomplish : 
"This  will  not  affect  me  in  any  degree."  "He 
failed  to  effect  the  reforms  for  which  he  labored 
so  hard." 

Agricultnriat. — This  form  is  to  be  preferred 
to  agriculturaliat. 

AbL*t. — 'Sever  use  this  incorrect  form  of  I'm 
not.  It  is  less  an  abbreviated  form  of  have  not, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  Say  am  not, 
are  not,  is  not,  and  have  not. 

Alike. — This  word  does  not  need  both  and 
just  which  so  oftm  accompany  it.  "Both  alike" 
or  "both  just  alike"  are  not  to  be  need;  say 
"They  were  dressed  alike." 

All  of. — The  of  in  not  necessary.  "I  have 
th^  all"  is  better  than  "I  have  all  of  them" 
and  "Take  it  aU"  than  "Take  all  of  it." 

All  of  them.— Instead  of  "All  of  them  left 
at  nine"  say  "They  all  left  at  nine."  • 

All  over. — ^Transpose  these  words  to  "over 
all"  and  the  effect  is  better.  "Fires  are  raging 
orer  all  the  country"  is  a  much  better  form. 

Allege. — Say  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
allege  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  commonly 
misused.  If  there  is  no  sense  of  criminality  or 
freeing  from  blame  In  the  statMnent,  do  not  use 


Allow. — Commonly  misused  for  admit,  thinly 
or  to  be  of  the  opinion.  "He  allotced  IMt  the 
price  was  a  reastmable  one"  should  be  *Vm 
admitted  that,"  etc. 

All  the  same. — ^This  is  not  so  good  as  never- 
theless, or  still,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  used. 

Almost,  nearly. — Use  almost  when  a  thing 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  is  nearing 
completion;  use  nearly  in  speaking  of  something 
that  has  not  been  begun  or  did  not  happen.  A 
man  who  has  been  severely  injured  might  be 
almost  killed;  while  one  who  flfcd  unharmed  from 
the  danger  mi^t  have  been  nearly  killed. 

Alone. — ^Not  to  be  used  instead  of  only.  To 
do  something  alone  ia  to  do  it  unaided ;  to  be  the 
only  one  to  do  signifies  that  there  were  none 
others  who  did  it.  "I  did  it  alone"  means  that 
I  had  no  help  or  was  unaccompanied.  "I  waa 
the  only  one  who  did  it"  means  that  others  did 
not  do  it. 

Altemati'TO. — Do  not  use  alternative  when 
course  is  meant  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  "the 
only  possiUe  alternative,"  because  alternative 
means  that  a  choice  between  two  courses  is  open 
to  one. 

Always. — Watch  this  word  to  see  if  its  use 
is  really  necessaiy.  "Whenever  I  go  to  New 
York,  I  always  go  to  see  him"  is  no  stronger 
with,  than  without,  the  word. 

Among  one  another. — Say  "with  one  an- 
other" or  "among  themselves." 

And.— Not  to  be  used  Instead  of  to.  'Try 
and  come,"  should  be  "Try  to  come."  "Go  and 
see  him"  should  be  "Go  to  see  him." 

Not  to  be  used  for  or.  "A  language  like 
the  Greek  and  Latin;"  there  is  no  Greek  and 
Latin  language. 

And  which. — Which  in  this  case  is  unnec- 
essary, the  and  alone  will  do  all  that  is  needed. 

Aimiversary. — This  word  is  applied  only  to 
yearly  celebrations,  as  birthdays  or  wedding 
anniversaries.  We  do  not  sp^  of  centennial 
annttrersaries/  we  call  them  centennial  celebra- 
tions. 

Antecedents. — ^Not  to  be  used  for  past  his- 
tory or  reputation.  Avoid  such  an  expression 
as  "His  antecedents  are  bad." 

Anticipate. — ^Not  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
hope,  or  expect. 

Any. — Not  to  be  used  as  in  the  sentence  "I 
did  not  sleep  any  last  night." 

Anyhow,  anyway. — Not  to  be  used  in  place 
of  "At  any  rate,"  "In  any  event,"  "Be  that  as  it 
mav." 

Any  place. — ^Avoid  the  use  of  such  forms  as: 
"He  wants  to  go  some  place,"  "He  will  not  go 
any  place."  Use  somewhere  and  anywhere 
instead. 

Anyway  and  anywhere. — ^Never  spell  these 
with  the  unnecessarily  added  "s." 

Apparent. — ^Not  to  be  used  for  evident,  obvi- 
ous, or  plain.  "The  truth  of  that  is  apparent" 
should  be  "The  truth  of  that  is  obvious." 

Apt,  likely. — Apt  means  endowed  with  some 
special  fitness  or  ability;  likely  means  probably. 
"He  is  opt  to  come  at  any  time"  is  wrong,  for 
It  requires  no  mental  fitness  to  come.  Say  "He 
is  likely"  or,  better,  "It  is  likely  that  he  may 
come  at  any  time." 

Around,  round.— Use  around  when  rest  is 
signified;  round  when  moUon  li  exprewed. 
"The  groecr  is  Just  around  the  corner.^  "Tbm 
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b07  nuL  round  the  emier."  "He  sailed  round 
tfae  world."    '*The  budage  wu  tied  oromd  hie 


. — ^Ubc  09 — aa  for  positive  or 
affimuitiTe  comparison ;  so — as  for  n^attve  com- 
parieon:  "John  is  cm  tall  tu  James;"  "George  is 
not  «o  tall  OS  Mary." 

As  I  take  It. — Better  say  "Aa  I  understand 
it,"  "Aa  I  see  it,"  or  "As  it  seems  to  me." 

Ascend. — Do  not  use  «p  with  thie  word. 
"He  ascended  Hp  to  the  tc^'  should  be  "He 
ascended  to  the  top." 

At. — Instead  of  "Where  have  you  been  ait** 
say  simply  "Where  have  you  beenT** 

At  alL — This  expression  is  usually  nnnee- 
essary  as  it  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence.    "It  does  not  rain  at  all"  is  no  better 
than  "It  does  not  rain."  ' 
At  best.— Say  "at  the  best." 
At  that. — Avoid  the  use  of  this  expression. 
Andieoee. — Do  not  use  when  you  mean  spec- 
tator.  An  audience  listens;  epeotatore  aaa  what 
ooeuTS. 

Awfol,  awfully. — ^That  only  is  awful  which 
inspires  awe.  Do  not  use  these  words  in  any 
other  sense.  They  are  among  the  words  most 
frequently  used  in  an  incorrect  way. 

Baek. — Often  wroni^y  used  for  ago.  Do  not 
say  "three  weeks  teofc"  or  "a  week  book.*'  Say 
ego. 

Bad. — Do  not  say  bad  accident  for  aerioua 
aceident ;  or  a  bad  pain  for  a  severe  pain. 

Bad  grammar. — Some  claim  that  this  expres- 
sion is  false  syntax;  that  if  it  is  grammar  it 
cannot  be  bad.  But  the  Standard  IMctionary 
quotes  it  as  an  allowable  expression. 

BadlT'. — ^Not  to  be  used  for  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly, or  very  much.  "That  rug  needs  to  be 
beaten  hadly"  is  an  amusing  blunder.  "I  wanted 
that  iodly"  is  an  expression  to  be  avoided. 

Balance. — Do  not  say  "the  balance  of  the  day 
was  spent  at  goir*;  say  "the  remainder  of  the 
day."  Leave  balance  to  the  bookkeeper  or  to 
the  accountant,  who  regards  a  sum  neoesury  to 
balance  an  account  as  the  balance. 

BauUy. — ^This  term,  so  commonly  used  as 
upiuuivo  of  disappointment,  disgust,  or  con- 
tmpt,  should  not  find  a  place  in  your  vocabu- 
iaiT. 

BeantifDl. — ^Not  to  be  used  where  nice  is 
meant.    "Beautiful  bread"  should  be  "nice  bread." 

Because  why. — ^Do  not  join  these  words. 
Either  alone  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  yon 
require  of  it. 

Been  to. — Do  not  say  "I  have  been  to  New 
York"  for  "I  have  been  at  (or  in)  New  York." 
Ton  cannot  be  to  a  place. 

BegtamenL — Never  say  "a  new  beginner,"  nor 
**a  new  banning."   The  new  is  unnecessary. 

Behind. — Often  unnecessarily  used  with 
left  "I  left  him  behind  in  St.  Louis"  should 
be  "I  left  bim  in  St.  Louis." 

Between. — This  is  a  preposition  and  requires 
the  objective  case  after  it.  Never  say:  "Between 
you  and  /,"  because  /  is  the  nominative.  Say 
"Between  you  and  me." 

Siame  on.— ^ay  "blame  for"  or  "lay  the 
blame  upon";  but  do  not  "blame  anything  on 
Muy  one." 
Sotb  alii*. — Ijea.ve  out  both. 
Both  ot  them- — Instead  of  "Both  of  them  are 
4b»*  mj  "They  «ra  both  here." 


Bound. — ^A  very  ocmimon  incorrect  form  of 
speech,  as  "I  am  hound  to  go."  One  is  bound 
only  when  some  obligation  or  constraining  or 
compdling  force  binds  one.   Say  "determined  to 

go"  or  "resolved  to  go." 

Bran-new. — ^The  word  is  frrond-fteio. 

Bred  and  bom. — Tnmspose  these  and  my 
"bom  and  bred." 

But — Often  incorrectly  used  for  (Aon  after 
other.  Instead  of  "It  Is  none  other  hut"  say 
"It  is  none  other  than." 

But  what. — Do  not  use  when  you  mean  hut 
that.  "I  do  not  know  hut  what  I  shall"  is  bet- 
ter written  "I  think  I  may."  "I  know  nothing 
hut  what  you  told  me"  is  correct. 

Calculate. — Be  sure  that  some  mathematical 
process  is  concerned  when  ^ou  use  this  word. 
Do  not  "calculate  that  it  will  rain"  unless  you 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  by  a  meteorolog- 
ical calculation. 

Call. — Not  to  be  used  for  occasion.  "He  bad 
no  call  to  be  angry  with  me"  should  be  "He  had 
no  occasion  to  be  angry  with  me." 

Chernblm. — ^Remember  that  oAeruMm  is  the 
Hebrew  plural  form  of  cherub.  Then  yon  will 
never  speak  of  "a  cherubim." 

Choose. — Do  not  aay  "Because  I  don't  choose 
to."  Say,  rather,  "Because  I  would  rather  not" 
or  "Because  I  don't  care  to  do  so"  (or  whatever 
verb  is  required). 

Clothes. — Do  not  say  that  your  clothes  have 
grown  too  small  for  you,  when  it  is  you  who 
nave  grown  too  large  for  your  clothes. 

CmnMne^ — Do  not  use  together  with  this 
word.  "Ctmbine  together"  is  unnecessary  repe* 
tition. 

Complected. — Better  use  eompleaioned. 

Couple. — When  you  use  this  word  be  sure 
that  the  two  objects  are  really  united  by  some 
bond  or  tie.    Do  not  use  it  when  you  mean  two. 

Credible. — This  word,  which  means  worthy 
of  belief,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  credit- 
able, which  means  redounding  to  one's  credit. 

Crash  out. — The  out  is  usually  unnecessary 
in  this  expression,  for  crush  means  to  force  out 
of  shape.  We  "crush  a  rebellion." 

Sanyerona. — ^Do  not  use  dai^awa  for  In 
danger  or  dangerously,  as  "He  is  ill,  but  not 
dangerous."  His  life  may  be  in  danger,  but  he 
is  far  from  being  dangerous. 

Deceive. — One  does  not  deceive  another  unless 
he  actually  produces  a  false  impression.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  "He  is  deceiving  me,"  because 
if  he  is  deceiving  you,  you  do  not  know  it ;  if 
^u  do  know  it,  he  is  not  deceiving  you.  "He 
IS  trying  to  deceive  me,"  or  "He  thinks  he  is 
deceiving  me"  is  what  is  meant. 

I>einean.--Often  wrongly,  used  for  bemeui. 
Demean  is  to  behave  one's  self;  bemean  is  to 
disgrace  one's  self. 

Depreciate. — Instead  of  "The  property  has 
depreciated  m  value"  say  "The  property  has  de- 
preciated."   Depreciate  means  to  tall  in  value. 

Die. — Put  such  expressions  as  "I  thought  I 
should  die"  and  "I  nearly  died  laughing  at  him" 
out  of  your  vocabulary. 

Different. — Followed  bv  from,  never  by  than. 

Differ  from  and  wil^. — One  thing  differs 
from  another  in  appearance,  size,  etc.;  one  per- 
son differs  ioith  another  in  opinion. 

Direct. — Do  not  use  this  word  for  address. 
You  do  not  direct  a  letter;  you  address  it  when 
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you  write  an  address  upon  the  envelope.  You 
hpwever,  tUnct  a  person  how  to  reach  a 
place. 

Disappointed. — ^Never  be  "agreedbl]f  tUaap- 
pointed"  rather  be  "agreeably  aurpriaed." 

Discommode. — Often  used  for  incommode. 
"I  fear  I  shall  diacommode  you"  should  be  "I 
fear  I  shall  incommode  you." 

Disrunember. — Say  forget. 

Done. — See  that  there  is  some  otiier  verb  such 
as  have,  had,  is,  or  'H'as,  with  done  when  you 
use  it    "You  done  it"  should  be  "You  did  it." 

Dcoit. — This  is  a  contraction  for  do  not  but 
not  for  does  not.  Use  does  n't  in  the  lutter 
case.  Such  forms  are  permisBible  in  conversa- 
tion, but  in  writing  the  full  form  should  be  used. 

Don't  think,  don't  believe.— Instead  of  "1 
don't  think  it  will  rain"  s^  "I  think  it  will  not 
rain." 

Doubt  but  that. — Leave  but  out  and  say  "I 
do  not  doubt  that  such  is  the  case." 

Drunk. — ^Drunk  is  the  past  participle;  drank 
is  the  past  tense.  "They  drank  his  health/' 
"His  h«tlth  was  drunk." 

Dntch. — Do  not  say  Dutch  when  you  mean 
German.    Dutch  pertains  to  Holland. 

Each. — ^Always  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular. 
"Each  comes  in  kia  turn  and  receives  the  amount 
due  for  his  work." 

Each  other. — See  that  only  two  are  concerned 
when  this  expression  is  used.  If  more  than  two 
are  concerned  use  one  another. 

Eat. — Do  not  use  this  form  for  eaten.  Instead 
of  "The  candy  is  all  eat  up"  say  "The  candy  is 
all  eaten." 

Either. — Xot  to  be  used  when  you  mean 
each.  "On  either  side  of  the  street"  should  be 
"On  each  side  of  the  street,"  when  both  sides  are 
meant.  "On  either  side"  is  right  when  only  one 
side  is  meant  and  when  it  does  not  matter  which 
Bide. 

Elder,  Older. — ^Uae  elder  and  eldest  in  speak- 
ing of  persons  and  usually  of  members  of  the 
same  family,  as  the  "elder  brother";  older  and 
oldest  are  applied  to  both  persons  and  things. 

Elegant. — Not  to  be  used  in  such  expressions 
as  "elegant  time,"  "an  elegani  view." 

Else. — Be  sure  to  follow  else  with  than,  not 
with  bvt.    Say  "It  was  no  one  else  than  John," 

Else. — l^ot  necessary  in  the  sentence  "Nobody 
elM  but  me."   Say  "Xobody  but  me." 

Else. — By  custom  when  else  joined  to  any- 
body, somebody,  any  one,  or  some  one,  forms  a 
possessive  the  's  is  added  to  else,  as  aomcbodt/ 
else's.  But  there  are  many  who  prefer  to  write 
aomebodif's  else,  some  one'a  else. 

Endorse,  indorse. — Do  not  say  "endorse  upon 
the  back  of"  for  endorse  means  to  write  upon 
the  back  of.  Indorse  ia  the  spelling  generally 
preferred  in  busine^^s. 

Enjoy. — No  one  really  enjoys  fooi  health. 

Enough. — Instead  of  "A  large  enough  room" 
say  "A  room  large  enough." 

Equally. — Not  necessary  in  the  expres'^ion, 
"It  is  equally  of  the  same  value."  Say  "It  is 
of  the  same  value"  or  "They  are  of  equal  value." 

Equally  as  well. — The  as  is  not  necessary, 
BO  write  "equally  vrell." 

Equanimity. — Do  not  say  "equanimity  of 
mind."    It  Is  useless  repetition. 

Ever. — Not  to  be  used  with  the  phrase  "As 
soon  as";  this  of  itself  ia  suHicient. 


Every. — ^Be  careful  to  see  that  a  verb  of  tiie 
singular  number  follows.  "Every  passenger  teas 
injured." 

Every  confidence. — Better  say  "imfUoU  con- 
fidence." Every  refers  to  a  number  of  things, 
which  confidence  is  not. 

Every  now  and  then. — ^Better  use  "occa- 
sionally." 

Except — Not  to  be  used  for  unless,  as  "Ex- 
cept I  am  delayed."    Say  "Unlesa  I  am  delayed." 

Exeeaalvely. — Use  very  or  exceedingly  rather 
than  excessively.  "It  is  exceedingly  cold"  is 
better  than  "It  is  excessively  cold." 

Executed. — Do  not  use  executed  for  put  to 
death.  Sentelices  are  executed;  criminals  are 
put  to  dmth. 

Expect — Do  not  say  "I  expect  it  is"  or  "I 
expect  it  was."  Use  suppose,  or  think,  or  be- 
lieve, or  suspect.  Expect  refers  only  to  the 
future. 

Experience. — ^It  is  better  to  say  "I  feel  great 
pleasure,"  not  "I  experience  great  pleasure. 

Farther,  farther.  Farther  is  the  compar- 
ative of  far  and  measures  distance,  as  "How 
much  farther  have  we  to  go?"  Further  meas- 
ures quantity  or  d^ree,  as  "You  should  say 
nothing  further  upon  that  subject." 

Feel  bad,  feel  badly. — One  feels  bad  when 
one's  health  is  not  good;  one  feels  badly  when 
there  is  something  wrong  with  one's  sense  of 
touch. 

Pew. — There  is  a  difference  between  few  and 
a  few.  "Few  personB  like  him"  means  that  he 
is  generally  disliked.  "A  few  persons  like  him" 
means  that  there  are  some  who  do  like  him. 

Few,  little.— Few  measures  number;  little 
measures  quantity  or  size.  "I  have  fewer  (not 
less)  books  than  you;"  "We  all  have  less  money 
than  we  think  we  need." 

Elnd. — Not  to  be  used  for  provide  or  furnish. 
"I  find  him  in  clothes"  should  be  "I  furnish  (or 
proiHde)  him  with  clothes." 

First — Say  "first  two,"  "first  five,"  instead 
of  "two  first, '  "five  first."  Only  one  can  be  first; 
the  next  is  second. 

First-rate. — Use  this  as  an  adjective;  not  as 
an  adverb.  "You  did  that  first-rate"  is  not 
correct. 

Fix. — Be  sure  that  you  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  of  fastening  firmly  when  you  use  (Ud.  It  is 
not  the  same  as  r^air,  remedy,  arrange,  or 
set  up. 

For. — This  word  is  often  added  to  a  sentence 
when  not  needed.  "He  knows  more  than  you 
think  for"  would  read  better  without  for. 

For  to. — ^Not  to  be  used  where  to  alone  is 
sufficipnt.  "I  went  for  to  see  him"  should  be 
"I  went  to  see  him." 

From. — Often  used  where  of  is  required.  "He 
died  from  consumption"  should  be  "He  died  of 
consumption."  It  is,  however,  quite  right  to 
use  "from  the  effects  of." 

-ful. — ^This  termination  often  causes  trouble 
i'l  forming  plurals.  The  plural  of  teaspoonful 
i^;  tea  spoonfuls;  of  cupful,  cupfvls. 

Froze. — Do  not  use  froze  for  frozen.  Instead 
of  "The  brook  ia  all  frose  over"  say  "frozen 
over." 

Funny. — Often  used  where  strange,  or  queer, 
or  unusual  is  meant.  One  should  not  say  "That 's 
funny"  when  the  element  of  fun  is  entirely  lack- 
ing. 
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a«nt. — ^ThiB  word  should  never  be  used.  It 
is  not  tolerated  in  refined  writing  or  Bpeaking. 

Ooing  to^  just  p>iii;  to. — Use  about  to  in- 
stead.   "I  am  about  to  go." 

Oot. — Strictly  this  word  means  having  poftses- 
ai<m  of  a  thing  after  an  effort  to  secure  it.  It 
does  not  signify  mere  possession.  Instead  of 
"I  haven't  got  a  pencil''  say  "I  have  no  pencil." 

Oottea. — While  many  good  writers  employ 
this  form,  got  is  to  be  preferred.  Instead  of 
*'\\'hen  he  bad  gotten  over  Itis  illness**  say 
''When  he  had  recovered  from  his  illness." 

Graduate. — We  can  say  either  "He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  university"  or  "He  graduated  from 
the  nniversity."  Formerly  it  was  held  that 
"wis  graduated"  only  was  correct;  now  both 
forms  are  used. 

Onti& — ^ot  necessary  in  such  expressions  as 
"Given  away  gratu."  Gratis  means  without 
ehaige  or  cost :  given  away  means  that  also. 

Grow  small. — One  cannot  grow  and  become 
small  at  the  same  time.  Use  decmse  or  dimin- 
ish. 

GueBB. — Be  careful  that  this  word  is  not  used 
for  think.  Do  not  say  "I  guess  so"  when  you 
mean  "I  thinic  so.*' 

Had  better,  liad  rather. — These  forms  are 
used  by  some  of  our  best  writers,  though  might 
or  loovlif  better  and  leould  rather  are  preferable. 

"BmA  hATfc — ^The  form  "had  have"  is  incorrect, 
for  there  is  no  such  form  of  the  verb.  In  "If  I 
had  hate  known  it,  I  should  have  gone,"  the 
luive  is  unnecessary;  leave  it  out.  Sometimes 
in  pronunciation  the  have  sounds  like  of — ^"If  I 
had  of  heard  it,"  etc. 

Had  ought. — Had,  or  any  other  form  of  the 
verb  to  have,  cannot  correctly  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  with  on^t.  Use  shtntld  or  ought  not 
"He  should  not  have  done  it"  or  "He  ought  not 
to  have  done  it." 

Hain't. — There  is  no  such  contraction  for 
"have  not"  or  "has  not."  Its  use  Is  a  vulgarism. 

Handful. — The  plural  is  handful^,  not  handa- 
ful.  We  mav,  however,  speak  of  one  having 
"both  hands  full." 

Hang. — This  verb  has  two  forms  of  the  past 
participle,  hanged  and  hung.  Hanged  is  used 
IB  speaking  of  a  person  who  has  been  put  to 
death  in  that  way.  '"He  was  hanged  for  it," 
not  "He  was  hung  for  it" 

Hard,  Hardly. — Hardly  means  scaraely  and 
is  not  to  be  used  for  the  adverb  hard,  "He 
otmck  the  drum  hard"  {not  hardly). 

Have. — This  word  often  intrudes  in  an  incor- 
rect way.  "I  meant  to  have  written  to  you" 
should  be  "I  meant  to  write  to  you."  "I  intended 
to  have  gone*'  should  be  "I  intended  to  go."  "I 
should  like  to  have  gone"  should  be  "f  should 
have  liked  to  go." 

Hence,  Thence,  Whence. — As  these  words 
mean  from  here,  from  there,  and  from  where,  it 
is  wrong  to  say  from  hence,  from  thence,  or 
from  whence. 

"Rtrwt — Not  to  be  used  for  What?  or  for 
"What  did  you  snyf" 

Sovever. — The  use  of  this  form  for  how  and 
mr  combined  is  a  common  error,  as  "Hoicevcr 
did  von  manage  it?"  for  "How  did  you  possibly 
mansfe  it 5for  ehould  the  word  be  used  in  the 
mse  of  "at  any  rate,"  "under  all  circum- 
riances."  The  "ord  is  properly  an  advwb. 
I  am  thinking- — think"  is  preferable. 


If  I  was  him.— This  shouM  be  "If  I  were  he." 

The  verb  to  be  takes  the  same  case  after  as 
before  it,  and  the  subjunctive  form  tcere  is  re- 
quired because  there  is  no  possibility  of  your 
being  he. 

Immigrant  and  Emigrant — These  are  often 
confounded  In  use.  An  immigrant  is  one  who 
comes  info  a  country;  an  emigrant  goes  out  of 
a  countiy.  A  German  leaving  Hamburg  for 
New  York  is  an  emigrant  from  Germany  and  an 
immigrant  to  the  United  States  when  he  reaches 
New  York. 

Imminent — Do  not  say  eminent  when  immi- 
nent is  meant.  "He  is  in  imminent  (not  emi- 
m-nt)  danfifer." 

In. — Often  used  for  into.  Instead  of  "Put 
your  knife  in  your  pocket*'  say  '*Put  your  knife 
info  your  pocket'* 

In  case. — It  is  better  to  say  "If  I  go"  rather 
than  "In  case  I  go." 

In  so  tar  as. — The  in  ir  not  necessary.  "So 
far  as  I  know"  is  the  correct  form. 

In  spite  of. — It  is  better  to  use  deaf^te  or 
notititkstanding. 

In  the  street — This  form  is  preferred  to  on 
the  etrcct.  "He  lives  in  State  Street'*  is  better 
than  "on  State  Street" 

Index. — This  word  has  two  plural  forms: 
indexes  when  parts  of  books  are  meant;  indioei 
with  reference  to  exponents  of  numbers. 

Is  that  Bof — This  and  similar  pxpressionB  of 
surprise  imply  some  doubt  or  incredulity  and  are 
not  complimentary  to  the  person  to  whom  thiy 
are  addreK!<ed. 

Elnd  of, — Do  not  use  this  phrase  for  "aome- 
whaf  or  "rather."  It  is  correctly  used  in 
"What  kind  of  man  is  hel"  but  do  not  say 
"What  kind  of  a  man  is  her"  The  term  "kinder" 
for  "kind  of"  is  inelegant. 

Iiady. — This  ti-rm  is  much  abused.  When  dis- 
tinguishing the  sexes  say  "woman"  and  "man." 
The  term  "woman"  is  never  uncomplimentary,  as 
man^  persons  think.  The  combination  of  "Mies- 
lady  •  is  wrong  for,  clearly,  the  opposite  of 
"salesman"  is  "saleswoman.'^ 

Idist  and  letter. — ^When  comparing  or  refer- 
ring to  two  use  latter  instead  of  last.  Gener- 
ally avoid  the  u«e  of  former  and  latter  in  writ- 
ing if  you  can,  for  the  eye  or  memory  must  go 
back  to  the  terms  previously  referred  to  in  order 
to  see  which  one  is  meant.*  Say,  also,  "the  last 
three,"  "the  last  four,"  and  not' "the  three  last." 

Lay  and  Lie. — These  verbs  are  frequently  con- 
founded. The  con  fusion  arisra  from  the  fact 
that  lay  is  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  lay, 
and  is  also  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  lie. 
Present,  lay,  to  put  down  or  to  cause  to  lie 
down ;  imperfect,  laid;  past  participle,  laid. 
Present,  lie,  to  rest;  imperfect,  lap;  pa«t  parti- 
ciple, fain.  Ijoy  in  the  present  tense  requires 
an  object  after  it.  Latf  in  the  past  tense  does 
not  require  an  object  after  it.  In  the  oxpres- 
sion  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  plcep"  we  have  a 
poetic  form  of  "Now  I  tie  dow-n  to  sleep."  Here 
the  form  of  the  verb  is  reflexive, 

Least — ^"Of  two  evils  choose  the  Iraaf'  is 
incorrect.  Say  instead,  "Of  two  evils  choose 
the  less." 

IiMTs. — This  verb  is  often  used  where  let  U 
meant.  "Lcare  me  go,"  "Leare  me  alone," 
should  be  "Let  me  go"  and  "Let  me  alone." 
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Lengthways,  Sldevays,  Endways. — Prefer- 
able forms  are  lengthwise,  ndewise,  and  endtoise. 

Let  you  and  I. — This  should  be  "Let  you  and 
me."   Let  requires  the  objective  case  after  it. 

Liable,  Likely. — Liable  means  "having  a  ten- 
denciy" ;  likely  suggests  "very  probable."  Bo 
notk  then,  say  "It  is  liable  to  storm"  or  "He  is 
lii^Ie  to  come."   Use  "likely"  in  these  sentences. 

Lit. — Not  to  be  used  for  lighted.  Instead  of 
"He  lit  the  gas"  say  "He  lighted  the  gas."  Nor 
for  alighted.  Instead  of  "He  lit  on  hia  feet" 
say  "He  alighted  on  his  feet." 

Little  or  nothing. — Instead  of  "They  know 
little  or  nothing  about  it"  say  "They  know  Uttte, 
if  anything,  about  it," 

Hiss. — The  plural  is  Misses.  Instead  of  "the 
Miss  Smiths"  say  "the  Misses  Smith." 

Klstsks. — Do  not  say  "I  took  you  (or  sirother 
person."  Say  "I  mistook  you  for  another 
person." 

Mistaken. — The  common  form  "If  I  am  not 
mistaken"  should  be  "If  I  mistake  not."  A  per- 
son may  be  mistaken  for  another. 

Katually. — Not  to  be  used  with  "each  other." 
Instead  of  "They  mutually  hated  each  other" 
say  "They  hated  each  other." 

ICyself. — Only  to  be  used  when  emphasis  is 
required,  as  "I  did  it  myself,"  meaning  that  I 
was  unaided  or  had  no  associates.  Avoid  its 
use  in  such  sentences  as  "My  son  and  myself 
were  there." 

Hear, — Not  to  be  used  for  nearly,  "It  was 
not  near  so  hard  as  I  expected"  should  be  "It 
was  not  nearly  so  hard  as  I  feared," 

Never. — Do  not  use  never  for  not.  "I  never 
did  it"  should  bo  "I  did  not  do  it," 

Nicely. — ^Not  to  be  used  for  well  or  very  well. 
"I  am  getting  along  nicely  now"  would  be 
stronger  if  weU  or  very  well  were  used. 

No, — ^Used  wrongly  for  not  in  such  sentences 
as  "Whether  X  go  or  no,"  "Whether  he  is  there 
or  no."    Use  not  in  such  cases. 

Nothing  like. — Instead  of  "It  is  nothing  like 
as  good  as  mine"  say  "It  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  mine." 

Noways. — Incorrectly  used  for  nowise.  Say 
"He  was  nowise  to  blame." 

Numerous. — ^Avoid  the  expression  "numerous 
friends"  and  say  "many  friends." 

Of  all. — ^Not  necessary  in  such  expressions  as 
"the  first  of  all,"  "the  last  of  all,"  "The  first" 
and  "the  last"  are  quite  as  expressive. 

Off. — Often  incorrectly  used  for  from.  Instead 
of  "He  jumped  off  the  roof"  say  "He  jumped 
from  the  roof."  It  is  even  -wbrse  when  followed 
by  of,  as  "He  jumped  off  of  the  roof." 

On. — Often  incorrectly  used  for  to.  Instead 
of  *'The'box  fdl  on  the  floor"  say  "The  box  fell 
to  the  floor." 

OUe. — When  the  pronoun  "one"  is  used  in  a 
sentence,  see  that  it  is  not  changed  to  "he"  or 
"th^."  Keep  it  all  the  way  through.  Do  not 
say  "One  can  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own,"  but 
"One  can  do  as  one  likes  with  one's  own," 

One. — Not  to  be  joined  to  "oth#r"  or 
"another."  "The  other  one"  and  "nnother  one" 
should  be  simply  "the  other"  and  "another." 

One  another. — Often  used  for  "c-aeh  other," 
"They  loved  one  another"  should  he  "They  loved 
each  other."  Though  we  hear  "Little  children, 
love  one  another." 

Only. — Be  careful  to  plaoe  ttiis  word  as  closely 
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as  possible  to  the  word  with  which  you  intend  it 
to  go.  If  you  say  "I  only  wrote  to  him  a  week 
ago,"  you  mean  that  you  wrote  and  did  nothing 
else;  but  "I  wrote  to  him  only  a  week  ago" 
means  that  it  is  only  a  week  since  you  wrote  to 
him,  "I  wrote  only  to  him  a  week  ago"  means 
that  you  did  not  write  to  any  one  else. 

Opposite. — Should  be  followed  by  to  in  such 
sentences  as  "I  live  opposite  to  the  hotel." 

Other, — This  word  is  frequently  omitted  when 
the  sense  demands  its  use.  It  finds  a  place  in 
the  sentence  "James  is  more  studious  than  any 
other  boy  in  his  class,"  because  James  is  one  of 
the  boys  in  the  class  and  he  is  not  more  studious 
than  himself. 

Ought. — Not  to  be  used  for  aught.  Instead 
of  "For  ought  I  know,"  write  "For  aught  I 
know." 

Otst. — Should  not  be  used  for  across.  "I  am 

going  over  the  bridge"  should  be  "I  am  going 
across  the  bridge,"  unless  one  means  that  one  is 
going  over  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the  water. 

Own  ap. — ^Not  so  good  as  confess  or  adcnowl- 
edge. 

Pair. — "A  pair  of  new  shoes,"  not  "A  new 
pair  of  shoes,"  for  the  shoes  are  new.  ' 

Pants.— This  word  should  find  no  place  in 
the  vocabulary  of  ai^  person  of  refinement.  Say 
trousers. 

Partake. — ^Yon  cannot  partake  of  food  hy 
yourself;  it  must  be  a  share  of  that  whidi  is 
enjoyed  by  several.    Eat  is  a  much  better  word 

to  use. 

Party, — Not  to  be  used  for  person.  Do  not 
say  "I  met  a  party  on  the  train"  unless  you 
mean  that  you  met  a  party  of  several  persons. 
"A  certain  party"  is  also  wrong  when  you  mean 
some  person  whose  name  you  do  not  care  to 
mention, 

Pellmell. — ^Never  to  be  applied  to  one  person, 
but  only  to  a  confused  crowd.  "He  ran  pell- 
mell  down  the  street"  should  be  "He  ran 
excitedly  down  the  street." 

Per. — Be  careful  to  use  this  only  with  Latin 
words.  It  is  quite  right  to  say  "per  cent.,"  "per 
diem,"  "per  capita,"  or  "per  annum" ;  but  never 
"per  day,"  "per  week,"  or  "per  year."  Say  "so 
much  a  day."  In  signing  for  another  write  "by*' 
not  "per." 

Perfect. — Avoid  such  expressions  as  "A  per- 
fect lady,"  or  "A  perfect  gentleman."  Nor  noes 
perfect  admit  of  degrees  at  comparison.  Do 
not  say  "most  perfect." 

Pled. — Not  to  be  used  for  pleaded.  Say  "He 
pleaded  for  mercy,"  "He  pleaded  for  his  life," 
"He  pleaded  in  his  behalf." 

Post. — Not  to  he  used  for  inform.  Do  not 
say  "I  am  not  very  well  posted." 

Prejudice. — ^Never  to  be  used  in  a  good  or 
favorable  sense.  You  are  not  prejudiced  in  a 
person's  favor ;  you  are  prepossessed  in  his  favor. 
You  are  invariably  prejudiced  against  him. 

Presume. — Not  to  be  used  for  think  or  be- 
lieve, "I  presume  that  is  correct"  should  be 
"I  think  for  believe)  that  is  correct." 

Pretend. — Not  to  be  used  for  profess  or  claim. 
Instead  of  "I  pretend  to  know  something  about 
law"  Bay  "I  profess  to  know  something  about 
law." 

PreTentattve. — ^Wrongly  used  for  preventive. 
Do  not  Speak  of  a  "preventative  treatment  of 
disease." 
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Praniw. — Do  not  aay  "to  promise  faithfully." 
One  may  promise  to  do  something  faithfully; 
bat  one  cannot  promise  faithfully  to  do  it. 

Propose. — Often  incorrectly-  used  for  purpose. 
Instead  of  "I  propose  to  go  home  to-morrow" 
say  "I  purpose  to  go  home  to-morrow." 

Providing. — Not  to  be  used  for  provided. 
Instead  of  "We  sball  go,  providing  the  day  is 
fine"  say  "  provided  the  day  is  fine." 

Pan  and  TTaadnlterated. — An  unnecessary 
T^ietition.  That  which  is  pure  is,  of  course, 
nudul  tented. 

Qnantity. — ^Wrongly  used  for  number.  Do 
not  say  "a  great  quantity  of  people"  for  "a  great 
number  of  people"  or  "a  grmt  many  people." 

Quite. — ^Kot  to  be  used  befoie  a  nonn.  Do  not 
say  "He  ia  quite  an  orator." 

Baiae. — ^Not  to  be  need  for  rear  or  bring  up. 
Cattle  are  reared,  or  raised;  children  are  brought 
up,  or  reared ;  potatoes  are  grown,  or  raised ; 
one's  rent  ia  increased,  not  raised. 

Beal. — Not  to  be  used  for  very.  Avoid  such 
expressioDB  as  "real  sorry,"  "real  veil,"  "real 
glad." 

Bevtore. — Do  not  say  "Restore  it  back  to  me." 
Restore  means  to  give  back,  and  the  sentence 
is  u  though  one  said  "Give  it  back  back  to 
me." 

Berarand. — In  speaking  of  a  clergyman  al- 
ways say  "The  Rererend  Thomas  Brown,"  not 
"Reverend  Thomas  Brown." 

Star. — Do  not  say  "I  nerer  «aic  anything  like 
this  before."  The  proper  form  is  "I  have  never 
teen  anything  like  this."  It  is  correct,  however, 
tu  say  "I  never  saw  anything  like  that  when  1 
was  there." 

Saya  I. — Say  "I  said.'* 

Seldom,  or  ever. — Omit  "or  ever."  It  is  not 
necessary.    "I  seldom  see  hint"  is  correct. 

Set,  Bit. — The  farmer  sets  a  hen;  but  the  hen 
tits.  So  we  should  speak  of  a  sitting  hen.  Wo 
til  up  late  at  night.  We  ait  down  on  chairs. 
We  act  figures  down  in  our  books.  We  are  able 
to  n't  up  after  an  illness. 

Shall  have. — Do  not  say  "I  shall  have  pleas* 
Die  in  accepting  your  kind  proposal."  Say  "I 
have  much  pleasure." 

Shall,  WUl. — These  forms  of  the  future  tense 
are  very  frequently  interchanged  and  wrongly 
nsed.  There  are  two  futures:  (1)  The  simple 
future,  which  denotes  only  the  futurity  of  an 
event.  In  it  we  use  shall  in  the  flrst  person 
and  wilt  in  the  second  and  third.  Simple  Fu- 
ture.— Singular:  First  person,  I  shall  go;  second 
person,  Thou  wilt  go  or  You  will  go;  third  per- 
son. He  will  go.  Plural:  First  person,  We  shall 
go;  second  person.  Ye  or  you  will  go;  third  per- 
son. They  will  go.  (2)  The  determinate  future, 
iriiieh  doiotea  an  expression  of  the  will  or  a  de- 
termination  that  an  event  must  occur  in  the 
f^re.  In  it  we  use  tDill  in  the  first  person 
snd  thall  in  the  second  and  third.  Determinate 
Future. — Singular :  First  person,  I  will  go ; 
weand  person.  Thou  shalt  go  or  You  shall  go; 
third  person.  He  shall  go.  Plural:  First  person. 
We  will  go;  second  person,  Ye  or  you  shall  go; 
third  person.  They  shall  go.  If  one  remembers 
Out  the  form  wiil  means  a  willingness  or  the 
per/ormaoce  of  one's  own  free  will,  it  will  he 
■en  tbat  ataee  one  can  will  only  for  one's  self 


and  not  for  another,  toitl  must  be  uaed  only  in 
the  first  person  of  the  determinate  future.  "I 
will  go"  denotes  although  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles to  prevent  me,  yet  I  have  determined  to  go. 
"You  sball  go"  denotes  that  although  you  ob- 
ject to  going,  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that 
you  do  go.  Tlie  same  Is  true  of  "He  (or 
they)  shall  go."  In  the  simple  future  "I  shall 
go"  denotes  that  my  going  is  a  matter  of  no 
determination  or  of  overcoming  any  objections 
or  obstacles,  but  is  a  natural  happening  in  the 
future.  "You  will  go,"'  "He  will  go,"  "They  will 
go"  denote  a  perfect  willingness  upon  the  part 
of  the  respective  agents  and  the  absence  of  any 
force  or  compulsion  to  be  exercised  by  the 
speaker.  Shall  is  the  proper  form  to  be  used 
in  the  first  person  when  questions  are  a^ed. 
"Shall  I  come  to-morrow!"  is  the  correct  form. 
"Will  I  come  to-morrowT"  means  "Am  I  willing 
to  come  to-morrow  T"  and  no  one  knows  that  so 
well  as  the  speaker.  In  the  second  and  third 
persons  use  teill  in  the  interrogative  form. 
"Will  you  come  to-morrowT"  "Will  they  come 
to-morrowT"  In  the  form  "Shall  he  come  to- 
morrow!" the  speaker  asks  "Is  it  your  deter- 
mination that  he  must  come  to-morrow!"  and,  of 
course,  there  are  occasions  when  that  form  might 
he  used  correctly. 

Should,  Would.— The  form  often  seen  in  let- 
ter writing  "I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
send  me  the  papers"  would  be  better  "I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  will  send  me  the  papers." 

Sick,  111. — In  England  si*^k  is  restricted  to 
a  form  of  illness  attended  by  nausea  or  vomit- 
ing. This  distinction  is  not  rigidly  observed  in 
the  United  States. 

Slow. — Often  uaed  for  slowly.  Instead  of 
"The  boat  is  traveling  slow,"  say  slowly. 

Smell  of. — The  of  is  unnecesflary  in  such 
sentences  as  "I  saw  the  dog  smell  of  his  mas- 
ter's coat." 

Some. — ^Xot  to  be  used  before  numerals.  In- 
stead of  "I  met  him  some  six  years  ago"  say 
"1  met  him  about  six  years  ago." 

Soma. — ^Not  to  be  used  for  somewhat.  Do 
not  say  "He  is  some  better  to-day"  for  "He  is 
rather  (or  slightly  or  somewhat)  better  ttt-day." 

Somewhere. — I'se  thiit  word  in  place  of  aome- 
wherea  or  some  place. 

Splendid. — ^Xot  to  he  used  to  express  mere  ex- 
cellence. Avoid  such  expresNions  as  "perfectly 
splendid,"  "a  splendid  time,"  and  "a  splendid 
story." 

Standpoint — Frequently  used  where  point  of 

view  would  be  much  better. 

Stationary,  Stationery. — Stationary  means 
remaining  in  one  place  or  in  one  position.  Sta- 
tionery is  writing  material  of  all  kinds. 

Statu  Quo. — Xot  to  be  used  for  statue  quo. 
In  atatu  quo  is  correct. 

Stop. — Wrongly  used  for  stay.  Instead  of 
"I  am  stopping  with  a  friend"  say  "I  am  atay- 
ing  with  a  friend." 

Stricken,  Struck. — While  strieken  is  used 
in  cases  where  misfortune  is  expressed,  as  "He 
was  atrickcn  with  apoplexy,"  we  also  find  more 
freedom  in  its  use  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England.  It  is  not  unusual  in  this  country 
to  hear  a  motion  in  Congress  "that  all  after  the 
first  paragraph  be  stricken  out."  . 
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Stich. — "Sot  to  be  used  for  bo.  as  "I  had  ncrrar 
felt  tuch  a  sevcra  pain,"  which  should  be  "I  had 
never  felt  so  severe  a  pain." 

Sorplua. — Do  not  say  "A  surplus  over  and 
above,"  for  a  surplus  is  over  and  above. 

Suspicioned. — Not  to  be  used  for  suspected. 

Than  me. — Frequently  used  for  than  I.  In- 
stead of  "He  is  stronger  than  me"  uj  "He  is 
sponger  than  I." 

That. — TUxA  to  be  used  for  so.  Instead  of 
"He  was  that  independent  that  he  refused  my 
off^  say  "He  vaa  ao  independent" 

That,  Who. — (1)  "I  saw  the  expressman, 
ioho  brought  my  trunk,"  means  "1  saw  the  ex- 
pressman,  and  he  brought  my  trunk."  (2)  "I 
saw  the  expresaman  that  brou^t  my  trunk" 
points  out  a  particular  expressman,  viz^  the 
one  that  brought  my  trunk. 

That  'B  him. — Should  be  "That '»  he," 

Them. — Do  not  use  them  for  those.  Instead 
of  "Give  me  some  of  them  pears,"  say  "Qlve  me 
some  of  those  pears." 

Then. — Not  to  be  used  in  such  expressions 
as  "The  then  secretary,"  "The  then  cabinet." 
Say  "The  secretary  at  that  time,"  "The  cabinet 
of  that  time." 

Thence. — Remember  not  to  use.  from  with 
this  word.  Thence  means  from  that  place.  "He 
departed  thence  at  noon." 

There. — Do  not  use  this  word  with  that. 
"That  there  house"  should  be  "that  house." 
"That  there"  and  "this  here"  are  common  errors 
to  be  avoided. 

There  — Do  not  use  this  form  for  there  are. 
"There 's  twenty"  should  be  "There  are  twenty." 

These  kind,  Those  sort. — Remember  that 
"kind"  and  "sort"  are  singular  nouns  and  re- 
quire "this"  and  "that,"  not  "these"  and  "those." 

Think.— Say  "I  think  not"  instead  of  "I 
don't  think  so."  Say  what  you  do  think,  rather 
than  what  you  do  not  think. 

Think  for. — For  is  unnecessary.  "He  hears 
more  than  you  think  for"  should  be  "He  hears 
more  than  you  think  he  does." 

Thinks  I.— Say  "I  thought." 

Through. — Inelegant  in  such  expressions  as 
"getting  through"  with  a  speech  or  with  a  meal. 

To. — ^Avoid  the  use  of  this  word  for  at  after 
the  verb  to  be  in  such  expressions  as  "He  was 
to  home  when  I  called,"  "He  is  not  to  home," 
"He  was  to  school."  Also  in  "I  saw  him  to 
meeting  Sunday."   Use  at  in  all  such  cases. 

To  let.— The  proper  form  is  "To  be  let"  A 
landlord  wishes  to  let  his  house;  but  the  house 
is  to  be  let. 

To-morrow. — There  has  been  much  argument 
over  the  expressions  "To-morrow  is  Tuesday" 
and  "To-morrow  tcill  be  Tuesday."  Both  forms 
are  regarded  as  correct. 

Try. — Not  to  be  used  in  speaking  of  an  ex- 
periment. We  do  not  try  an  experiment;  we 
make  it. 

Try  and. — Instead  of  "Try  and  come,"  say 
"Try  <0  come." 
Unbeknown. — Not  to  be  used  for  unknown. 


XTniqae. — While  we  may  say  a  thing  ia  quite 
unique,  we  cannot  say  that  it  ia  very  unique. 
Unique  means  "the  only  one  of  its  kind." 

Universally. — Not  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
"generally."  Instead  of  the  expression  "univer- 
sally regretted"  or  "universally  beloved"  say 
"generally  r^retted"  or  "generally  beloved." 

Unmistakable. — ^Be  careful  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  un  means  not  You  will  not, 
then,  say  "He  spdke  in  no  unmistakable  terms," 
for  "no  unmistakable"  means  "mistakable." 

Up. — Not  neoessaiy  after  the  verb  to  rise. 
Instead  of  "He  rose  up  from  his  diair,"  say  "He 
rose  from  his  chair." 

Use. — There  are  many  incorrect  and  indent 
forms  of  this  verb.  Avoid  such  as  "I  use  to" 
for  "I  used  to";  "Didn't  you  use  toT"  "You 
use  n't  to,"  and  other  uncouth  expressions. 

Various. — Often  used  for  several.  Instead 
of  "Illinois  is  the  greatest  of  the  various  states 
mentioned/'  say  "of  the  several  states  men- 
tioned." 

Very. — Need  not  be  used  with  such  superla- 
tives as  best  and  worst.  "The  very  best"  is  no 
better  than  "the  best," 

Vest — Waistcoat  is  the  better  tei-m. 

Veterans. — Do  not  say  "old  veterans."  A 
veteran  is  one  who  has  been  long  in  aen^.  It 
is  correct  to  say  "aged  veterans." 

Vicinity. — Not  to  be  used  when  "nei^bor- 
hood"  ia  intended. 

Wa'n't — Not  to  be  used  as  a  contraction  for 
was  not  or  were  net. 

Wont,  Need. — Want  expresses  both  the  desire 
for  a  thing  and  also  the  idea  that  the  thing  is 
lacking;  wed  expresses  the  necessity  of  bavins 
a  thing.  A  rich  man  may  want  a  position  which 
he  does  not  really  need. 

Want  of. — Instead  of  saying  "What  does  he 
trant  of  a  boat?"  say  "For  what  purpose  does 
he  v^ant  a  boat!"  or,  still  better,  "Why  does  he 
need  a  boat?" 

Ways. — Often  incorrectly  used  for  way.  In- 
stead of  "His  hoose  is  a  long  vnays  from  here," 
say  "His  house  is  a  long  way  from  here." 

WelL — Not  needed  in  such  forms  as  "Well, 
I  don't  know."  It  also  marks  indecision  and 
gives  a  bad  impression. 

Wbat  for. — Do  not  say  "What  did  yon  do  it 
forT"  better,  "Why  did  you  do  ItT" 

WhstsomeTer. — Never  use  this  form  for 
Khatsoever.   Whatever  is  better  than  either. 

Where. — Often  incorrectly  followed  by  to. 
"Where  did  he  go  to!"  should  be  "Where  did  he 
go?" 

Who. — ^Many  persons  never  use  ichom  but 
always  who.  Instead,  of  "Who  are  you  speak- 
ing tot"  say  "To  whom  are  you  speaking?" 
Instead  of  "Who  did  you  give  it  to?"  say  "To 
whom  did  you  give  it?" 

Whole. — "The  whole  of"  is  not  so  good  as 
"all."  Do  not  say  "The  whole  of  the  guests  were 
present,"  say  "All  the  guests  were  present." 

Wor8e.~Not  to  he  used  when  more  is  in- 
tended. Yon  do  not  dislike  one  thing  worse 
than  another;  you  dislike  it  morv  than  another. 
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A  DICTIOKAHT  OF  I 

ComprUinc  vords  nlstcd  in  meaninfc,  mmnged  1) 
thair  difference.    A  complete  alpbsbeticsl  index  of  tbeM 

A  knowledge  of  synonyms  brings  out  the 
finer  and  nicer  shades  of  the  meanings  of  words, 
makes  our  meaning  clearer,  and  secures  a  good 
literary  style.  There  are  in  Knglish  a  great 
many  pairs  of  words  which  have  come  into  the 
language,  one  through  the  gateway  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  other  through  the  French,  and  these 
are  almost  perfect  qrnonymB.  These  are  curi- 
ously repeated  in  the  liturgy  of  the  English 
church,  and  include  "acknowledge"  and  "con- 
fess," "dissemble"  and  "cloke,"  and  "will"  and 
"testament."  Yet  in  the  growth  of  the  lan- 
guage these  words  have  had  other  distinguish- 
ing shades  of  meaning  attached  to  them,  until 
it  may  almost  be  positively  stated  that  there  are 
no  two  words  in  the  Unelish  language  that  are 
perfectly  synonymous.  The  word  synonyms  has 
come  to  mean  pairs  of  words  or  groups  of 
words  which  are  similar  in  meaning.  A  table  of 
synonyms  is  of  great  service  to  young  writers, 
nbo  are  often  at  a  loss  to  find  the  word  which 
will  exactly  express  the  shade  of  meaning  which 
is  desired.  Very  often  the  required  word  may 
be  found  by  turning  to  a  word  which  expresses 
the  idea,  and  looking  through  the  list  of  syn- 
onyms under  that  head. 

1.  ABAITDOK,  abdicBte,  sbjnre,  csit  off,  ceue,  cede, 
depart  from,  deaert,  diseoatmue,  foreso,  lonake,  for- 
swear, giro  up,  leave,  quit,  recant,  relinqnisb,  renounce, 
repudiate,  resign,  retire  from,  retract,  surrender,  vacate, 
and  withdraw  from.  A  throne  is  abdicated;  reliKion. 
opinion,  or  allegiance  is  abjured;  territory  is  ceded;  a 
wife  deserta  her  husband;  a  cowardly  crew  deaerta  a 
sbip^  while  the  pMSengers  abandon  It;  a  pleasure  is 
forfgooe;  an  office  ia  resigned;  a  statement  Is  retracted; 
religioB  la  renoanced;  a  claim  is  repudiated;  premises 
•re  vacated. 

8.  ABAKDONED  (adjective),  bad,  corrupt,  de- 
praved, detestable,  dissolute,  forlorn,  forsaken,  incor- 
riEtble.  irreclaimable,  odious,  profligate,  reprobate, 
shsmeless,  unprincipled,  vicious,  wicked.  An  aban- 
doned person  has  given  himself  up  wboll;  to  unre- 
strained evil  and  does  not  care;  the  reprobate  is  beyond 

-hope;  the  corrupt  and  vicious  may  regard  public 
opmloa;  the  dissolute  and  profligate  may  reform. 

3.  ABASE,  bring  low,  cast  down,  debase,  degrade, 
depress,  disgrace,  humble,  humiliate,  lower,  reduce,  sink. 
Abas»  is  to  lower  in  station  or  in  reputation;  debase  Is 
to  lesaea  the  character  or  quality;  sn  insult  humiliates; 
a  sense  of  infertoifty  or  of  nnworthlness  humbles; 
puniahment  disgraces;  an  officer  is  degraded  in  rank  or 
reduced;  a  vice  is  degrading;  misfortnna  may  abase, 
bat  cannot  disgrace. 

4.  ABASH,  bewilder,  confonnd,  confuse,  daunt,  dis- 
compose, disconcert,  dishearten,  embarrass,  humble, 
humiliate,  mortify,  overawe,  sbame.  A  perplexity  may 
ooafnse;  s  defeat  may  confouad;  an  accident  may  dis- 
compose ;  ft  failure  of  memorv  may  disconcert  sn  actor; 
ki^r  one's  way  may  bewilder  one;  a  rude  child  may 
Bortiqr  a  parent;  soldiers  overawe  a  mob;  an  officer's 
weapon  daunts  a  criminal,  exposnrs  shames  him;  s 
aruUaa  humbles  biinself  before  Ood ;  a  sense  of  shame 
humiliates.  ^ 

6.  ABATE,  decline,  decrease,  diminish,  ebb,  lessen, 
lower,  mitigate,  moderate,  reduce,  subside.  Pain,  fever, 
or  a  storm  abates;  offenses  or  misfortunes  are  miti- 
gated; stocka  or  prices  dedine;  s  flood  subsides;  a  tids 
ebbs;  interest  is  low«a«d;  weather  moderates;  popula- 
tion  decreases. 

9.  ABBBEVIATE,  abridge,  compress,  condense,  con- 
tract, curtail,  cot  down,  epitomize,  prune,  reduce, 
sborten.  A  word  or  a  pfaraae  is  abbreviated  or  con- 
tracted; a  book  is  abridged;  air  is  compressed:  water 
vapor  or  gas  is  condenaed;  expenses  are  curtailed; 
warns  are  cut  down ;  a  larger  work  is  epitomized ; 
buues  sre  pruned;  hours  are  shortened. 

7.  ABBT,  advoeafas  aid,  assist,  eountenaaee,  em- 
bdtei,  eaeearan  incite^  iastigst^  promote,  saaetion. 


QKGIilSH  SYifOimffS. 

I)  groups,  with  examnlca  of  their  proper  use  and  nMs  of 
words  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  tabls. 

support,  uphold.  A  crime  is  abetted ;  a  reform  is 
advocatfld;  the  poor  are  aided;  the  weak  are  assisted; 
men  are  incited  to  a  riot;  s  crime  Is  instigated;  civil 
authorities  are  upheld;  a  course  may  be  sanctioned. 

B.  ABHOB,  abominate,  despise,  detest,  dislike,  bate, 
loathe,  nauseate,  scorn,  atiun.  Abhor  implies  a  start- 
ing back  in  horror  and  is  the  strongest  of  the  series; 
detest  implies  both  indignation  and  contempt;  loathe 
suggests  disgust;  a  traitor  is  abhorred;  a  coward  is 
despised;  a  liar  is  detested;  tyranny  Is  hstsd;  a  flat- 
terer is  loathed. 

9.  ABZLZTT,  aptitude,  capability,  capacity,  clever- 
ness, competency,  dexterity,  efficiency,  expertness, 
faculty,  power,  qualiflcalion,  readiness,  skill,  talent. 
Ability  includes  power  of  every  kind;  capacity  suggests 
the  power  to  receive;  efficiency  the  power  to  execute; 
faculty  is  the  power  of  mind  or  body;  talent  is  a 
special  endowment ;  dexterity  is  power  acquired  by 
practice;  competency  meets  the  demand  of  the  occasloa; 
readiness  is  promptness  in  meeting  the  demand. 

10.  ABOLISH,  abate,  abrogate,  annihilate,  annul, 
destroy,  end,  eradicate,  exterminate,  extirpate,  nullify, 
obliterate,  overthrow,  prohibit,  remove,  repeal,  reverse, 
revoke,  set  aside,  stamp  out,  subvert,  supplant,  sup- 
press, terminate.  Slsvery  is  abolished,  as  are  other 
widespread  or  long-existing  conditions,  customs,  or 
inHtitutions;  nuisances  sre  sbated;  laws  and  treaties 
are  abrogated  by  other  laws  or  treaties  which  aupersede 
them;  lawn  are  annulled,  nullified,  or  repealed ;  that 
which  is  annihilated  ia  utterly  destroyed  (reduced  to 
nothing):  troubles  are  ended;  faults  are  eradicated 
(taken  out  by  the  root);  pests  are  exterminated  (put  an 
end  to):  sn  eye  is  extirpated  in  surgery  (taken  oat 
root  and  branch);  a  postage  stamp  Is  obliterated;  laws 
prohibit;  appellate  courts  reverse  decisions  of  inferior 
conrts;  treaties  sre  revoked;  liberties  are  subverted; 
rebellions  are  suppressed ;  court  favorites  are  sup- 
planted; controversies  sre  terminated. 

11.  ABBXDGHEHT,  sbstrsct,  analysis,  compend. 
compendium,  digest,  outline,  summary,  synopua.  An 
abridgment  gives  the  most  important  parts  of  a  work 
Just  as  they  stand  in  the  larger  work;  a  synopsis  or 
outline  gives  a  plan  of  the  larger  work;  an  analysis 

Jives  the  chief  uoughts  or  arguments  In  a  condensed 
orm;  a  summary  condenses  to  the  utmost  the  thought; 
an  epitome,  compend,  or  compendium  is  a  compact 
presentation  of  a  subjiect  without  regard  to  other  pub- 
lications. A  dictionary  is  abridged,  but  an  analysis, 
summary,  digest,  or  epitome  of  it  is  impossible.  We 
may  have  a  compendium  of  English  literature  or  an 
epitome  of  religion,  but  an  abridgment  of  either  is  an 
absurdity. 

12.  ABSOLUTE,  arbitrnry,  authoritative,  autoeratie, 
despotic,  irresponsible,  supreme,  tyrannical,  uncondi- 
tional, unequivocal.  Absolute  power  is  neither  limited 
nor*  controlled;  authoritative  is  based  npon  the  right  to 
claim  SDthority;  autocratic  power  is  limited  only  ay  the 
person  who  so  rules;  despotic  Is  rather  weaker  than 
tyrannical;  arbitrary  power  rests  upon  the  will  or  Judg- 
ment of  ihe  wielder ;  irresponsible  persons  have  no 
limiting  restraint;  unequivocal  has  the  sense  of  decided, 
most  certain,  undoubted. 

IS.  ABSOTiVB,  acquit,  clear,  discharge,  exculpate, 
exempt,  exonerate,  forgive,  free,  liberate,  pardon,  release, 
set  free.  To  absolve  from  sins;  to  acquit  of  a  charge; 
to  clear  of  blame;  to  discharge  a  prisoner;  to  exculpate 
from  fault;  to  exempt  from  taxes  or  military  service; 
to  exonerate  from  guilt;  to  forgive  an  offender;  to  free 
a  prisoner;  to  liberate  a  captive;  to  pardon  a  criminal; 
to  release  from  an  obligation ;  to  set  free  from  a  bond. 

14.  ABSOBB,  consume,  drink  In,  drink  up,  engross, 
exhaust,  imbibe,  suck  up,  swallow,  swallow  up,  take  in. 
take  up.  Wood  absorbs  moisture;  wood  is  consumed 
In  the  fire;  wo  drink  in  knowledge;  one  engrosses  the 
conversation;  learning  is  imbibed;  a  credulous  person 
swallows  preposterous  stories;  lime  takes  up  water. 

15.  ABSTIHBHOE,  abslemiousneRii,  confi  npnce,  fast- 
ing, frugality,  moderation,  self-control,  self-restraint, 
sobriety,  temperance.  Abstinence  implies  going  with- 
out; abstemlonaness,  partaking  sparingly;  self- control, 
■elf- restraint,  and  self-denial  imply  refraining  from 
what  one  desires;  fasting  has  a  religious  or  hygienic 
connection:  one  is  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking; 
but  one  abstains  from  vice.  I 
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element  from  all  thmt  ftttenda  it  and  m  view  H 
sepantely;  the  mind  is  abstracted  from  all  other  mb- 
}ecta  and  conc«ntrated  upon  one;  tha  mind  if  direrted 
from  that  to  vhich  it  aboald  attend:  ideas  may  be 
separated;  we  dUcriminate  between  things  by  dlstln- 
rnishing  their  differences;  «6  eliminate  eertain  things 
fnnn  «  cnn^dsration  hr  ignortng  them;  purloin  and 
steal  Imply  appropriating  lulftwfnilj  to  one's  awn  use. 

17.  ABSTKMITBD,  ■bsen^minded,  absorbed,  head- 
lesa,  inattentive.  Indiflerent,  lUtlesa,  ne^igent,  obUTioni, 
preoccupied,  thoughUess.  Abstracted,  absorbed,  ana 
preoccupied  are  uaed  when  considennc  tns  cause; 
absent-minded  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  abBtraction. 
obaorption,  or  preoccupation;  heedless  is  wilUuUy 
thoughtleaa;  inattentiTe  to  the  subject  in  hand  U 
absorption  in  another  subject;  bstless  may  be  a  phjra- 
icfd  condition  of  Inattention ;  nepigent,  when  the 
abstraetioa  causes  Indifference;  one  is  oblinous  when 
the  thoughts  are  elsewhere. 

18.  ABSUBD,  anomalous,  chimwical,  erro  neons, 
false,  fooUah,  ill-advised,  iD-conddered.  IQ  judged,  incon- 
clusiTe,  incorrect,  infatuated,  irrational,  miaUken, 
monstrous,  nonsenaical,  paradoxical,  prepoaterons,  ridic- 
niouB,  senseUBs,  stupid,  unreasonable,  wild.  That  which 
is  contrary  to  the  first  nrinciplea  of  reasoning  ia  absurd; 
that  which  deviates  from  a  fixed  mle,  or  law,  ia 
anomalous;  enterprises  which  are  fandtnlly  impraj- 
ticable  are  chimerical;  riews  are  erroneooa  throoga 
mistaken  conceptions;  reasoning  may  be  false;  »at 
which  ia  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  good  sense  la 
foolish;  irrational  views  are  contrary  to  sonnd  reaatm- 
ing;  a  statement  may  bo  paradoxical  (or  nparentiv 
rontradictory  in  its  termsj  and  yet  be  tme;  that  which 
ia  silly  is  petty  and  contemptible;  monstrous  and  pre- 

KBteroQS  imply  an  overwhelming  absurdity;  verses  may 
nonsensical  and  yet  entertaining. 

19.  ABUSE,  damage,  defame,  defile,  disparage,  harm, 
in-treat,  ill-use,  impose  on,  injure,  malign,  maltreat, 
misuse,  molest,  oppress,  persecute,  pervert,  rail  at, 
reproach,  revile,  ruin,  alander,  victimise,  vibfy,  vitu- 
perate, wrong.  Property  ia  abased  by  wUlfnl  deface- 
ment; a  tenant  may  damage  property  and  injnre  its 
sale;  false  reports  may  defame  a  man;  contact  with 
v:ce  will  defile  him;  we  ^aparage  by  apeaking  bghtly 
or  by  making  little  of;  a  man  may  be  abused  without 
being  harmed;  talenu  are  often  perverted;  innocent 
persons  are  often  victimised  by  swindlers;  a  wrongfully 
accused  man  is  vilified;  shockingly  abusive  langnage  is 
vituperation;  one  ia  oppreaaed  for  pecuniary  advantage, 
and  persecuted  for  opinions. 

20.  ABYSS,  chaam.  deep,  Rorge,  gnlf.  pit,  profound. 
Abyss,  chasm,  and  gorge  generally  apply  to  openings 
In  the  earth  caused  by  upheavals;  gulf,  deep,  and  pro- 
found refer  to  the  ocean ;  a  pit  is  an  excavation. 

21.  AOOBDB,  acquiesce,  agree,  assent,  coincide, 
comply,  concur,  consent,  yield.  Opinions  which  concur 
agree  in  general  terma;  those  which  coincide  sfree  in 
every  detail ;  deciaions  always  concur,  never  coincide ; 
causes  concur,  bnl  views  coincide ;  terms  are  accepted ; 
wishes  are  acceded  to  or  complied  with;  proposals  are 
acceded  to  or  consented  to:  consent  expresses  a  more 
hearty  acquieaeence  than  does  accede;  one  yielda  to 
another  upon  conviction. 

22.  AOOEUBATB,  advanee,  dispatch,  drive,  ex- 
pedite, facilitate,  further,  hasten,  hnrry.  promote,  speed, 
urge.  Motion  ia  aecderated;  enterprises  are  advanced; 
a  Uiing  is  dispatched  when  finished;  work  is  expedited 
when  all  hindering  influences  are  removed;  processes 
are  facilitated  when  means  of  accompliahment  are 
rightly  adjusted;  hurry  implies  attendant  confusion;  a 
cause  is  promoted  by  advancing  influences. 

SS.  ACOBSSOST,  abettor,  accomplice,  allr,  assist- 
ant, aasociate,  coadjutor,  colleague,  companion,  eonfed- 
erate,  follower,  hdper,  headiman,  participator,  partner, 
xetainer.  Accessory,  abettor,  confederate,  and  accom- 
plice are  generally  osed  in  a  bad  sense.  An  alljr  la  m 
national  or  military  aasociate;  an  abettor  of  a  crime  la 
present  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  an  accessory 
never:  one  who  watches  outside  while  a  crime  Is 
committed  is  an  abettor,  not  an  accessory,  while  an 
accomplice  is  usually  one  of  the  chiefs  or  principals;  a 
retainer,  or  a  henchman,  or  a  follower,  is  one  bound  to 
a  chief  by  reward,  fee,  or  need;  a  partner  Is  one  whose 
as8ocij>Mon  is  now  wholly  limited  to  buaineas  interests; 
a  coUeague  is  always  used  In  a  good  sense. 

24.  ACCIDENT,  adventure,  calamity,  eamalty, 
diance,  contingency,  diaattor,  fomlty,  bap,  happening, 
hasard.  Incident,  miiadventure,  mlahap,  possibimy.  An 


accident  la  a  happening  without  Intentloii:  an  adm^w* 
ia  a  happening  either  good  or  111;  •  eaumity  faivolVM 
serious  sufferings;  a  caanal^  is  nanally  afatalaeddent; 
ehanee  is  a  han>Bning  witnout  known  eauae;  a  ent- 
ttngascy  la  the  posalWi^  of  happening;  a  disaster  la 
an  acelacat  attended  by  anflwing  or  loss;  a  fortuity  la 
a  dianee  oeeorreace;  a  mishap  Is  a  sli^t  disturbtns 
accident. 

26.  ACaOMPLim,  adllev^  bring  about,  bring  to 
pas^  carry  out,  carry  throngfa,  compete,  cooxummate, 
discharge/ do,  effect,  execute,  finiah,  fiOfill,  perfonn, 
realise.  We  accompli^  what  we  aet  ont  to  do;  wa 
achieve  some  great  or  especially  worthy  undertaking:; 
we  bring  abovt  or  bring  to  pass  things  In  which  vre 
were  riiarinc  with  others  a  leading  part;  carry  oot  and 
carry  through  apply  to  long-sustained  efforts;  wa  com- 
plete that  whidi  has  been  b^on  before;  wa  eensnmmata 
that  upon  which  thoughts  and  hopes  have  long  been 
centered;  we  disdiam  what  was  assigned  us  to  do; 
we  affect  a  nnrpose  vj  certain  meana;  we  execnta  the 
eommanda  of  another;  finish  applies  freqnently  to  the 
anparfidat  and  detailed  careful  execution  of  a  work; 
we  fulfill  our  obligations  or  agreement;  we  perform  a 
feat  In  which  there  has  been  always  a  possibility  of 
failure;  we  realise  an  ideal. 

28.  ACQUAXHTAHOB,  aaaodation,  eompanionsh^ 
experience^  familiarity.  faOowship,  friendship,  intima^, 
knowledge.  Acquaintance  between  persons  implies  that 
tmA  knowa  the  othw.  We  can  have  no  acquaintance 
with  any  one  who  doea  not  know  na.  Association  docs 
not  imi^  friendship  or  intima^,  for  men  may  b« 
aaaocisted  for  a  long  time  in  bnaiuMs  with  each  other 
without  knowing  each  other  intimately;  there  may  be 
Mendihip  betwem  two  who  have  never  met,  but  who 
know  eadi  other  bv  correspondence  and  repntatlon ; 
intimacy  implies  a  tnorough  knowledge  of  eaw  other's 
thoughts  and  feeUnga;  feOowahlp  ia  greater  than  friend- 
ship by  the  great  quality  of  aympatbv;  aeqnatntanoa 
wiui  a  man's  writinga  or  with  a  anUeet  la  less  deep 
than  U  familiarity. 

rr.  AOBUONT,  acerbity,  asperity,  bittemesa,  caua- 
Ucity,  harshneaa,  malignity,  moroaeness,  severity,  sbarp- 
neia,  aonmesa,  nnkindneas,  vtmlenee.  Aoniilty  u 
sharpness  with  some  bitterness  canaed  by  sUght  or 
momentary  vexation;  asperity  denotes  decided  irrita- 
bility ;  acrimony  ia  caused  by  deep-rooted  diaUke ; 
malignity  denotea  the  greatest  degree  of  intention  to  do 
harm;  virulence  of  speech  snggeats  the  exudation  of 
poiaon  and  accompaaiea  anbridlM  hostility:  severity  of 
langnage  is  alwaya  calm  and  Intentionally  jni^  thoui^ 
alwaya  painful. 

28.  AOTIVB,  agile,  alert,  brisk,  bustling,  busy, 
diligent,  energetic,  expeditious,  industrious,  lively, 
mobile,  nimble,  offldons^  prompt,  quick,  ready,  resUesa, 
sprightly,  spry,  supple,  viforona,  wide-awake.  Active 
implies  not  only  a  qniclmeo  bat  a  conttnuoua  or 
habitual  action;  bn^  meana  actnaOy  enqtloyed;  a 
bustling  person  ia  notaHy  bnay;  an  ondona  peraon  ia 
nnpleasantly  active  In  the  affwa  of  others;  a  leathas 
person  is  busy  because  he  cannot  keep  quiet. 

29.  ACTCTAI^  aothenUe,  certain,  demonstrable,  de- 
veloped, genuine,  poaitive,  real,  true,  unquestionable, 
veritable.  Actual  applies  to  aomething  which  has  been 
done  or  is  accomplished;  real  to  something  which 
exisU;  an  authmtie  story  Is  one  which  has  been  futty 
proved  or  corroborated;  demonstrable  is  enable  « 
proof;  developed  has  been  evolved  or  brought  about; 
genuine  Is  opposed  to  false,  dissembling,  or  flctltloua;  ' 
positive  is  fixed  or  established. 

30.  ADD,  adjoin,  affix,  amplify,  annex,  append, 
attack,  augment,  caat  up.  enlarge,  extend,  increase, 
join  on,  make  up,  subjoin,  sum  up.  In  adding  ire 
increase  by  unitmg;  in  multiplying  we  increase  by 
repeating;  we  augment  Immaterial  things  by  any 
means;  we  enlarge  a  house;  extend  the  bounds  of  an 
raipire;  annex  a  building  to  another;  affix  a  seal  to 
a  aoenment  or  a  signature  to  a  letter;  amplify  a  dia- 
eonrae;  append  a  statement;  make  np  an  account. 

81.  Am>IOTBD,  aeraatomed,  attadied,  devoted,  dla- 
poaad,  given,  haUtuated,  Inclined,  pron&  wadded.  Ona 
la  addicted  w  habits  which  have  gained  a  atrong  heU 
upon  him;  accustomed  to  hard  work;  attached  to  hia 
family;  devoted  to  bis  art;  given  to  ginttany;  wedded 
to  science;  prone  to  evil. 

32.  ABDBBBB,  aecoat^  apoatro^iie^  appeal,  w- 
proach,  courts  sreet,  hail,  salute^  ipeak  tc^  woo.  wa 
accost  a  stranger  when  we  speak  first;  greet  la  a 
paaaing  aalutation  and  may  be  silent;  hail  ia  to  greet  In 
a  loud-voiced  and  hearty  manner;  to  apoatrophue  Ia  to 
Bolemnly  addraai;  we  wpaal  for  aid;  m  may  aAtatm 
a  paaon  tH^n  by  gpaadt  or  by 
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53.  ADBQUATB,  able,  •djLpted,  capable,  eommen- 
■uratci,   campetent,  equal,  fit,  flUsd,  flttlnc,  qualified, 

an  aUs  man  will  do  creTTthiiic  wd;  a  MpftbU  man 
win  da  fatrlr  w«U;  nsaai  ara  eommensorato  vIms  thar 
an  •qoal  to  tli*  pcrformanM  of  the  task  in  hand; 
CMDpeCent,  whidt  takea  account  of  both  aataral  and 
aeqaired  nbilitiea,  Sm  bicher  than  qnsliBod.  whidt  con- 
Men  o&lr  tha  MQuirad  abilitiea. 

54.  ASMIBS;  adore,  applaud,  approve,  enjor.  w- 
Utm,  extol,  honor,  lore,  respect,  revere  Taoarate^ 
woBder.  Wo  admire  tlia  beantjr  ol  nature;  we  enjoy 
a  book;  we  approre  exoelleoce;  applaud  a  (ood  per- 
formanca;  cateem  the  (ood;  honor  and  respect  nobility 
<^  character;  revere  and  venerate  the  aged;  extol  the 
soodneaa  of  Ood;  adore  bia  majeaty  and  power. 

S6.  AUiUXXB,  advert,  hint,  imply.  Indicate  Inaln* 
uat(^  intimate  mention,  point,  refer,  sifnify,  raneat. 
Allua  la  to  refer  only  liinitly  to  a  matter;  we  advert 
to  it  whoi  wa  ta»  ont  M  our  way  to  conalder  it;  we 
frfor  to  tt  whan  va  brins  it  pr<niiinently  before  the 
^nd  of  our  hesma;  wo  mention  tt  when  w«  atalo  it 
dea^  or  name  It  diatiactly;  ■  Unt  k  a  bsmkoa 
aanMliea;  but  an  InaiauatioB  ia  alwi^  utavorable; 
we  imply  without  directly  atatins  a  fact. 

58.  AIiTEBHATI V  U,  dioiee,  dection,  option,  plct 
preference.  AJtemalive  ia  strictly  the  diolee  of  one  of 
two  thinfs.  It  baa,  however,  coma  to  mean  the  one 
thine  diooea  from  two;  choice  ia  a  adeetion  from 
amoitC  many  tbinea,  or  the  act  of  choodng,  or  the 
ri(bt  to  diooae;  opitlon  ia  the  privflaco  or  right  of 
doeaing;  pick  and  election  are  examuea  of  a  word 
<tf  An^o-Saxon  origin  and  one  derived  from  the  Frondt, 
which  wore  at  one  time  aynonynwus,  and  tbeae  are 
■sed  lAen  the  objecta  are  represented  aa  dlaplved 
befm  <me  and  a  choice  Ii  made;  altamatiro  rignma 
that  it  ts  tbo  only  other  tblBg  one  can  do  vBdov  ttie 
rircomsUnceo,  while  all  tha  oner  words  ia  Oa  cnap 
imply  freedom  of  action. 

37.  AMBITZOH,  aspiration,  competition,  emulation, 
opposition,  rivalry.  Ambition  waa  ariglnalty  "a  going 
around"  among  the  Boman  people  asking  for  tbelr 
votes  for  political  ofllee:  it  Is  the  seeking  for  fame, 
honor,  ridiea,  and  political  preferment;  aaplratton  ia 
the  simple  deaire  to  excel;  competition  Is  a  atriTlng 
with  another;  vnulation  Is  a  friendly  deaire  to  equal 
ar  to  aorpaaa  another;  oppoaition  suggests  a  atniggla 
invoMu  Doth  eompetltkm  and  hlndraaea;  rivalry  b  a 
yompetitloa  for  the  noUar  aorta  of  v^am. 

St.  MMAUOOTf  aflnity,  colnddenca,  eomparlsoi^ 
nkeneas,  parity,  proportion,  relation,  resemblance,  aem' 
blascc^  nmiUrity,  aimlla^  aimilitnde.  Analogy  Is  a 
rtaembUnce  and  from  the  likenees  noted  other  deduc- 
tions ar«  made;  affinity  ia  attraction  without  apparent 
tikanaa;  coincidence  ia  an  exact  agreement  on  one  or 
more  points,  tha  common  eet  being  that  of  time  of 
occurrence;  similitude  la  a  acting  forth  of  a  com- 
pariaau  between  things  which  reacmble  one  another  in 
one  or  more  points;  resemblance  Is  only  soperdelal  and 
dots  not  extend  to  the  easence  or  entity  of  things; 
perUy  of  reasoning  is  applied  to  an  argaaent  on 
things  not  really  analogous. 

59.  AMOISSk,  animosity,  distrfeatara,  exafiwratlon, 
fretfiilneaB,  fury,  impatience,  mdignanon,  irrltatfim, 
oCenaa^  paaaion,  pcenshaeaa,  petnlanca.  ran,  rasant- 
ment,  tamper,  voation,  wrath.  Anger  la  violent  and 
is  brief  in  proportion  to  tta  vlolaaea;  animosity  Is 
active  and  lasting:  theegh  lea  ae  than  enmity;  dta- 
pleasare  la  the  mildest  of  theaa  tarma;  exasperation, 
lilenSy  "a  ron^tenlng,"  ia  a  fladi  of  anger  that 
qeidJy  Bubetdca;  fretfulnesa,  peevishness,  and  petulance 
•re  di^t  displays  of  anger  excited  by  petty  causes; 
(ary  ia  intense  and  u  neon  troll  able ;  iDdtgnatlon  ia  a 
form  of  impersonal  and  unselfish  diipleaaore;  Irritation 
is  a  aligbt  expreeslon  excited  by  repeated  occurrences 
of  slight  cnnae;  rage  exdtse  to  imprudent  and  indiscreet 
acta;  temper  la  property  the  general  state  ti  mind, 
though  it  is  often  colloquially  need  for  snger. 

40.  AXntAIt.  beast  bmte,  creature.  Animal  Is  the 
term  need  to  denote  a  being  capable  of  feding,  and  it 
empiojfd  to  distinguiah  from  inanimate  objects  and 
Inm  wegeUMe  life;  a  beast  is  ono  in  which  the 
appotjtee  aro  the  atrongeat  duracteristtes ;  a  bmte  is 
Oe  term  ap^fed  to  mn  aalowl  incapable  of  expariandng 
the  tner  tenathBUit*:  ereatiue  la  •  fanani  term  ap* 
ptied  to  an  created  thingn. 

41.    A*"**"**^^  advertise,  drcnlate,  eemmunlcata, 
dteknL  enwicinte^   herald,  make  known,  notify,  pro- 
dhim,  mmutgutm,   propound,  publish,  report,  reveal, 
^^iS:Wm  MMnmutcB  a  fact  in  soma  foin«l  way 
mrp^mB  vanacr;  bi»l»««      adrertleed:  pinna  are 


communicated;  we  enonciate  views;  notify  an  Individ- 
ual,  bat  give  notice  to  the  public;  dedare  oar  inten- 
tions or  dedara  war;  proeiaira  peaca;  propound  a 
qneation;  promulgate  a  pUcfonn  of  a  party;  herald  an 
event;  reveal  a  aeeret;  report  an  interview;  pi^Uab  a 
book;  annonnaa  onr  arrtru. 

41.  AJffWSX,  mjoinder,  r^artea^  reply,  raqponse, 
retort.  An  answer  may  be  In  words,  or  by  a  look  or 
an  action  or  sign;  n  ropir  nnfolda  Inoa^t  and  intd- 
llgence:  a  rejoinder  la  an  answer  to  a  nply;  repartee 
is  a  witty,  good-natured,  and  prompt  answer;  a  retort 
may  be  bitter,  sarcastic^  or  aavage  in  its  nature, 

AS.  ANTICIPATE,  apprehend,  expect,  forecast, 
foretast^  hope,  look  forward  to.  Anticipate  goes  be- 
fore in  fact  or  in  tbou^t;  apprehend  is  applied  to  an 
event  or  eondition  which  is  both  expected  and  feared; 
we  expect  that  vhidi  we  have  good  reason  to  thinic 
wlB  happen;  we  forecast  what  we  think  or  in^  will 
occur;  we  fordaste  what  we  look  forward  to  with 
certainty  and  pleasure;  we  hope  for  that  lAldi  wa 
wish  to  happen ;  we  look  forward  to  a  condition 
which  possiuy  may  come  abont. 

4d.  AXTIPATHT,  antagonism,  aversion,  detestation, 
disgnst,  dislike,  distaste,  hatred,  hostility,  repugnance, 
repulsion.  Antipathy  and  repugnance  are  intuitive  or 
Instinctive  and  may  have  no  actual  or  apparent  cause; 
antipathy  is  a  manUl  or  physical  recoil  from  association 
or  conuBction  with  either  peraons  or  things;  repugnance 
aaggeets  a  desire  or  impulse  to  fight  against;  aversion, 
or  turning  away  from,  is  both  deep  and  lasting  in  ita 
effects;  wagost  and  dMaata  are  usually  aeqnlred: 
thoae  ai  strong  rallgfena  and  aaoral  amsea  abhor  and 
deteat. 

46.  AHTXQUB.  andent,  antiquated,  ald-fashloned, 
quaint.  Antique  la  old  in  style  and  ia  still  prited; 
andent  Is  merely  very  old;  antiquated  is  old  and  dis- 
carded; old-fashioned  may  or  may  not  be  priied  and 
we  may  approve  or  contemn  the  thing  so  spoken  <rf; 
quaint  is  do,  odd,  and  pleasing. 

46.  AXXZBTT,  anguish,  apprehension,  care,  eon- 
earn,  dread,  fear,  fonnoding,  fretting,  misgiving,  per- 
plexity, solicitude,  trouble,  worry.  Anxiety  Is  suffering 
caused  by  what  may  happen,  while  snguiah  is  the  reanK 
of  what  has  happened;  in  anxiety  there  is  always  tha 
element  of  hope,  while  in  apprehension,  dread,  fear,  and 
foreboding  there  la  only  despair;  care  and  anxiety  over 
matters  unpd  to  the  necessity  of  taking  adton  to 
prevent  or  repair  Injnn;  concern  la  leaa  grave  than 
anzlaty;  worry  ia  a  leaa  aarious  form  <n  anxiety; 
fiettlBg  and  worry  imidy  an  open  communication  or 
dismay  to  others  of  anxte^;  one  may  be  peririexed 
but  not  at  an  anxiooa;  trouble  la  a  general  term  for 
mental  disturbance. 

47.  APATHT,  calmness,  composure,  Immoblli^,  im- 
passibility, indifference,  inaenslbulty.  lethargy,  phlegm, 
dugglshneaa,  stoicism,  unconcern,  anfedingneas.  Apathy 
is  an  entire  abeence  of  feeling  or  emotion;  calmness  la 
a  state  of  mind  resulting  from  courage,  confidence,  or 
strength:  composure  is  calmness  produced  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  will;  immobility  is  usually  applied  to  the 
countenance  which  does  not  betray  ita  emotions  or  feel- 
ings; impassibility  is  tha  inability  to  suffer  and  ia  a 
divine  attribute;  Indifference  impiiea  a  lack  of  intereet 
ia  a  thiBft  insensibility,  a  law  of  feeling;  lethargy 
suggests  a  stupor  or  general  inadivity;  paimn  la  a 
eenatltntional  sluggishnsss;  stoicism  is  Intentional  or 
willful  Indifference  to  trouble  or  anffering,  somatlmaa 
spoken  of  aa  phUoaopUeal ;  unconcern  diwegards  eon* 
sequences. 

4fi.  AFOUWT,  confession,  defense,  exculpation,  ex- 
ense,  justification,  plea,  vindicatioo.  By  offering  an 
apology  one  admits  wrong  and  offers  concessions;  In 
old  tlmeB  spology  meant  a  valiant  defense ;  an  excuse 
is  a  reason  for  the  fsnlt  or  offense;  a  confession  is  a 
full  acknowledgment  of  a  fault  or  offenae  and  may  or 
may  not  contain  an  apology  or  excuse;  an  exculpation 
ia  a  defense  clesring  one's  self  of  blame;  a  justification 
Is  a  plea  of  right  and  justice  In  one's  action;  a  plea 
may  be  a  prayer  for  pardon  or  leniency,  or  it  may  be 
an  attempt  to  dear  one  of  all  blame;  a  nndication  la  a 
reBatabllihment  of  reputation. 

4ft.  ASK,  beg,  beseech,  crave,  demand,  entreat,  im- 
[A>re,  petition,  pray,  request,  require,  solicit,  supplicate. 
We  ask  what  we  have  good  reason  to  expect;  w«  beg 
what  we  have  no  right  to  expect;  we  beseech  with  a 
humbled  Intensity;  crave  is  a  formal  word;  we  demand 
what  is  rightful^  ours;  entreat  is  an  earnest  aekln?; 
Implore  is  attended  by  weeping;  petition  is  written 
request  to  those  In  authority;  request  is  a  formal  ask- 
ing; aolldt  la  an  effort  to  exdte  i^nvathy;  supplicate 
laqiUea  an  aaklng  on  bended  kneea. 
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80.  ASPECT,  view.  Aspect  is  the  w»r  ■  thing 
sppeftra  to  ai;  view  is  the  application  of  our  faculty 
of  Bight  to  a  large  or  complex  object.  We  mtj  take  a 
false  view  of  things;  things  mar  present  a  false 
aspect  to  as;  a  view  from  one's  window  msj  be 
permanent,  but  may  present  varyiiig  aspects  to  us. 

61.  ASSEMBLY,  assemblage,  group,  collection, 
gathering,  companr,  meeting,  conTention.  Assembly 
and  assemblage  are  applied  to  persons,  though  a  late 
use  of  the  word  adsemble  is  applied  in  manufscturiug  to 
the  putting  together  of  the  parts  of  inachinerr,  such  as 
bicircles  or  automobiles;  an  assemblr  of  persons  is  a 
▼oluntary  gathering  of  people  usually  under  the  an- 
thority  of  one  person;  a  group  is  spplicable  to  both 
animate  and  inanimate  objects,  and  usually  conveys  an 
idea  of  artistic  effect;  a  collection  sunests  a  gathering 
blether  under  some  guiding  force  which  may  be  with 
a  definite  purpose  in  view  or  mechanical  snd  by 
chance;  a  meeting  is  less  formal  and  more  general  than 
an  assembly;  a  convention  is  a  fatherliig  togetim 
under  authority,  in  which  the  members  are  UBenbled 
but  the  gathering  is  convened. 

62.  ASSEBT,  affirm,  asseverate,  aver.  ATOQch,  pro- 
test. Assert  is  used  in  opposition  to  suppose  or  imply, 
while  affirm  Is  the  opposite  of  deny;  we  sssert  a  truth; 
we  affirm  a  proposition;  to  asseverate  is  to  assert  with 
earnestness  aAd  force;  we  aver  what  we  are  in  a 
position  to  prove ;  protest  originally  meant  a  serious  or 
public  indication  of  truth  and  sincerity,  but  in  doing 
BO  it  often  entailed  disproving  the  opposite  and  it  now 
often  has  the  force  of  antagonism  or  opposition;  and 
while  we  protest  our  innocence  we  also  protest  against 
another  person  or  thing;  protestations  are  often  ap- 
parently the  opposite  of  actions  and  indicata  one  motive 
while  they  seem  to  express  another. 

63.  AVEHGB,  reven^  Avenge  fs  to  Inflict  pain 
or  loss  In  retaliation  for  injarr  to  one's  self  or  another 
and  may  be  an  act  of  justice;  revenge  Is  the  infliction 
of  psin  or  loss  to  satisfy  a  vindictive  desire ;  we 
•venge  snother's  loss;  we  revenge  ourselves. 

B4.  AVEBAOE,  mean,  medlnm.  Average  is  a  me- 
dial sum  or  quantity  made  out  of  several  unequal  sums 
or  quantities ;  mean  ia  a  point  intermediate  between 
two  extremes;  medium,  in  addition  to  a  sense  of  mean, 
has  the  idea  of  an  agent  or  Instrument. 

66.  BAD,  evil,  nangfa^,  wicked.  Bad  denotes  the 
absence  of  good  qualities  and  Is  the  general  term;  evil 
is  employed  only  in  a  moral  sense;  a  wicked  man  ia 
immoral  and  sinfnl,  offending  both  divine  and  hnman 
laws;  nanghtjr  expresses  tha  faults  of  children,  though 
at  one  time  U  was  applied  to  anything  which  was  not 
what  it  onght  to  be. 

66.  BAFFIN,  defeat,  frustrate.  Baffling  involves 
repeated  counteractions  from  several  Btandpoints,  as  a 
baffling  wind  heads  a  sailor  off  in  every  direction; 
when  used  of  persons  it  implies  skill  and  scheming;  a 
disease  may  baffle  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  skilled 

Shysician ;  defest  is  final,  while  one  may  overcome 
araing  forees;  a  man  may  be  baffled  but  not  defeated; 
plans  and  purposes  are  frustrated  when  they  are  made 
or  caused  to  miss  their  ends 

67.  BANISH,  exile,  expel.  Banish  signifies  to  put 
nnder  a  ban,  snd  Implies  the  removal  from  a  place 
or  the  prohibition  from  privileges;  exile  signifies  re- 
moval from  home;  expulsion  is  simply  coercive,  and 
may  be  the  act  of  an  individual  or  a  society  beyond 
whose  jnrisdiction  the  set  does  not  extend.  The  Tar- 
quina  were  bsnished  from  Rome  never  to  return ;  a 
man  may  be  exiled  for  a  time;  a  person  is  expelled  from 
a  society. 

68.  BABE,  nsked,  uncovered.  Bare  imidies  the  ab- 
sence of  some  particular  covering:  naked  the  absence  of 
sll  covering;  that  is  uncovered  front  which  the  cover- 
ing has  been  removed. 

68.  BASE,  vile,  mean.  The  intensity  of  meaning  of 
these  words  rank  as  written,  hose  stronger  than  vile, 
and  vile  than  mean.  We  ablior  the  bane;  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  vile;  and  have  conlenipt  for  the  mean. 
The  higher  in  social  rark  the  grenter  his  baseness;  the 
lover  in  rank  the  greater  his  vilenesa;  the  richer  the 
person  the  greater  his  meanness. 

60.  BEAB,  carry,  convey,  transport.  Bear  is  to 
take  the  weight  of  a  burden  upon  oiu'r  m-U  and  to 
sustain  It;  carry  is  to  remove  llie  object  ti>  another 
place;  convey  expresses  the  manner  in  which  goods  or 
nessages  are  carried;  transport  tells  rot  orly  t>'e  man- 
ner in  which  tlicy  are  carried  but  implies  something  of 
the  distance. 

61.  BEAB,  yield.  Bear  marks  the  power  of  bring- 
ing  forth;  yield  is  applied  to  the  result.    Trees  bear 
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fruit  nnder  nearly  all  conditions;  they  yield  according 
to  the  degree  of  cultivation  which  they  receive.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  seed  wilt  yield  so  randi,  while  tmA 
individual  plant  bears  Its  share. 

6S.  BIAS,  iiraMMseadoB,  prejudice.  Bias  marki  » 
leaniniT  toward  feelings  or  opinioiM;  prepossession  indi- 
cates on  occupation  of  the  mind  by  some  idea  which 
shuts  out  all  others;  prejudice  is  a  condition  of  mind 
caused  by  judging  or  deciding  without  full  informstion 
or  data.  Prejudice  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense;  a 
man's  mind  may  be  honestly  biased  or  prepossessed, 
but  prejudice  favors  the  cause  of  faleshood. 

63.  BTiAMB,  censure,  condemn,  reprove,  reproach, 
upbraid.  Blame  simply  ascribes  a  fault  to  one;  censure 
expresses  disspproval  of  acts ;  condemn  is  more  con- 
cerned with  things  than  with  persona;  reprove  is  de- 
cidedly personal  in  its  application;  reproach  denotes 
the  expression  of  personal  feelings  in  a  matter;  np- 
braid  conveys  an  idiea  of  contempt  or  wounded  feelings. 

61.  BUBMZ8H,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw,  defect.  A 
blemish  affects  the  nice  appearance  of  a  thing  and  may 
Include  all  of  the  other  terms;  a  stain  is  larger  than  a 
spot,  while  both  are  caused  by  something  foreign  to  the 
object;  a  speck  is  smaller  than  a  spot;  a  flaw  is  usually 
applied  to  hard  sabstancea  and  denotes  a  faulty  snr- 
faee;  a  defect  denotes  that  some  essential  part  Is  ladl- 
ing. 

65,  BLOT  OUT,  expunge,  rase,  erase,  efface,  cancel, 
obliterate.  Blot  out  may  cover  with  a  blot;  expunge 
shows  that  the  parts  are  no  longer  to  be  eonsidsrea; 
figures  are  erased  that  the  space  may  be  occupied  1^ 
otners;  they  are  canceled  by  striking  through  them  vltn 
a  pen  or  by  similar  marks;  they  are  obliterated  hj  anf 
or  aH  of  these  means  without  Indleatlng  whldi;  thejr 
are  elhced  by  acraping  off  the  snrface  as  of  a  wall. 

68.  BODY,  corpse,  carcass.  We  speak  of  the  dead 
body  of  man  or  of  brutes;  corpse  is  the  term  to  use  to 
convey  that  a  human  body  is  lifeless;  carcass  is  often 
used  rontemptnously  or  restricted  properly  to  a  brute's 
dead  body. 

67.  BOLD,  fearless,  intrepid,  undsunted.    Bold  ap- 

Jillea  to  the  spirit ;  fearless  to  the  mind.  One  may  be 
earless  when  there  is  no  danger;  but  one  is  bold  only 
in  time  of  danger.  Intrepid  is  a  condition  of  fearless- 
ness; nndaunteid  is  the  highest  condition  of  boldness, 
and  Is  the  state  in  which  one  &cea  almost  awe-inspiring 
odds. 

68.  BOOTT,  spoJI,  prey.  Booty  Indicates  a  divlaion 
among  soldiers  or  sailors  of  things  taken  in  battle  and 
divided  in  shares:  spoils  are  the  property  of  Um  dain 
In  battle  which  rightfully  belong  to  tne  victor;  prey  ia 
properly  that  which  Is  taken  to  be  consumed,  though 
the  term  Is  often  used  flgurslivety  In  an  extended  sense. 

60,  BOBDEB,  edge,  rim.  brim,  brink,  margin,  verge. 
Border  is  a  stripe;  edge  is  a  line;  rim  is  the  edge  of 
any  vessel;  brim  is  the  edge  of  a  cup;  brink  is  the  edge 
of  a  prceipice;  margin  is  the  border  around  a  printed 
or  written  page;  verge  is  the  very  outer  border. 

70.  BOTTHD,  limit,  confine,  circumscribe,  restrict. 
A  bound  is  a  natural  or  political  division  between 
countries,  such  ss  a  river  or  mountain ;  limit  is  an 
artificial  boundary;  to  confine  is  to  bring  the  limits 
close  together:  to  circumscribe  is  to  mark  out  the  sur- 
rounding limits;  to  restriet  is  to  keep  within  well  de- 
fined limits. 

71.  BOUNDABT,  frontier,  confines,  precinct.  A 
boundsry  divides  or  limits  the  extent  of  a  thing;  the 
frontier  lies  on  the  front  or  at  the  entrance  Into  a 
country;  confines  are  the  parts  which  touch  other  statM 
or  countries;  a  precinct,  while  properly  the  girdle  or 
space  surrounding  something,  is  often  applied  to  the 
entire  space  within  certain  botwds. 

72.  BOTTHDLEBB,  anlimited.  Inflnlte.  A  thing  la 
boundless  while  no  limits  or  bounds  exist  or  may  be 
seen.  We  speak  of  the  boundless  ocean  only  while  we 
cannot  see  the  bounds.  Unlimited  indicates  that  no 
limits  exist  but  that  there  might  better  be  a  restriction. 
Infinite  indicates  that  no  limits  can  exist. 

73.  BBAVE,  defy,  dare,  challenge.  To  brave  Is  to 
withstand  or  to  resist  an  opposing  force  with  bravery; 
to  defy  is  to  consider  lightly  an  opposing  force  as  one 
which  can  ean\ly  or  safely  be  overcome;  to  dare  is  to 
provoke  opposition;  to  challenge  is  a  formal  provocation 
to  a  conteht. 

71.  BBAVEBT.  courage,  valor.  Bravery  depends 
upon  the  physical  temperament,  is  a  sort  of  instinct, 
and  is  of  servlre  -only  in  time  of  contest;  courage  is 
based  upon  reason  or  reflection,  may  be  dtsplayel  by 
persons  of  Weak  physical  powers,  and  is  of  service  at 
all  times;  valor  is  the  highest  type  and  combines  both 
bravery  and  courage. 
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78.  BCTAK  bant,  crack,  ipUt.  Brask  tndleatM 
atpantidii  into  pBrts  wtth  mor»  or  leM  torn  ftod  from 
may  nasa;  barvt  is  applied  to  hollow  bodies  which 
krcah  Biidcr  ynman  )rom  the  latids:  crsck  Is  mn 
IrrcKolsr  bicKkinc  of  hard  or  brittla  obJecU;  tplit  Is 
Is  brssk  ItDgthwua  ud  Is  craarallT  »i>plied  to  wood. 

Tt.  BSHEEB,  gale,  blsst,  put,  storm,  tenqMst, 
hwTKaaa.  A  breeu  b  seDtla;  s  sols  is  strong  sua 
•Issdr;  »  blast  is  sodden,  impetuous,  and  ot  short 
dnratioB;  a  nst  is  sudden  and  rebement.  These 
terms  aro  apptTcd  to  the  wind.  A  storm  includes  other 
eteoMnta  besides  the  wind;  a  tempest  is  s  Btonh  with 
thnnder  and  ItKhtning;  a  horricane  exceeds  all  storms 
in  Tiolenco  and  intensity. 

77.  BBIBO-,  fetch,  carrr.  Brine  is  to  carry  a 
thine  with  one  from  place  to  place;  fetch  is  to  go  first 
to  uo  place  where  the  thing  Is  and  Id  bring  it  back 
with  one;  earrr  has  tfao  sense  of  tsking  sometliing 
direcUr  from  one  place  to  another.' 

78.  BUILD,  erect.  constnicL  BnHd  •xpresMS  the 
pnipose;  erect,  the  manner;  and  construct,  the  con- 
trivaace.  Erect  convnrs  an  Uaa  of  hel^t;  constmcL 
of  iBgcanltT.    We  build  bosses,  erect  vosomeDts,  and 

construct  ma  dines. 

79.  BnSXMESS,  occupation,  employment,  angage- 
ment,  aTocation.  Business  takes  sll  one's  time, 
thongbts,  power,  and  interest;  occupation  and  emplor- 
ment,  ouly  one's  time  and  strength :  engagement  Is 
partial  empIoTment;  avocation  a  special  or  particular 
cmplfijment.  One  who  is  boaj  has  more  to  take  bis 
attention  than  one  merely  occupied. 

80.  BDUUTKBS,  trade,  profeuion,  art.  The  em- 
ploTment  of  one's  time,  experience,  and  ability  for 
profit  ia  business;  buying  snd  selling  are  Inaeparable 
finit  trade;  learning  ana  particolar  skill  are  required 
in  •  profession ;  artistic  ability  is  needed  in  an  srt. 

tl.  BUSUIBSa,  oSce,  doty.  Business  is  an  en- 
gsgement  which  a  man  proposes  for  himself;  office, 
what  be  is  required  to  do  for  another;  duty  is  an 
obligation.  Office  beinc  work  performed  for  others  Is 
usually  restricted  to  public  affairs. 

S2.  SUBTLE,  tumult,  uproar.  Bustle  is  marked 
by  hurry:  lumuU  by  eonfuaion  and  disorder;  uproar 
^  the  aoiae  of  tamay  Toioea. 

•S.  BUT,  porcbasa,  bargain,  cheapen.  Buy  and 
purehaae  are  mionymooa  terms,  and  may  be  inter- 
dunged,  thou^  purchase  ia  coosidered  a  term  of 
greater  refinement  by  some.  We  buy  necessities  but 
purchase  luxuries.  Bsrgain  and  cheapen  bare  to  do 
witb  the  price  more  than  witb  the  exchange.  Poor 
ge^a^are  obliged  to  cheapen,  but  a  mean  person  may 

M.  OJlXAMIITT,  dliaater,  misfortune,  nlsdianoe, 
mnbap.  Calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  misfortune; 
misfbrtune  ia  a  great  nisehaaee  or  mishap.  A  calam- 
ity is  attended  vj  destruction;  disaster  by  injury  or 
defeat  of  one's  plaas;  misfbrtuae  by  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty or  of  health;  a  mlschaaee  or  mishap  ia  ennpara- 
tirely  tririaL 

85.  CAIiCTJLATB,  reckon,  compute,  count.  Beckon, 
compute,  and  count  are  all  modes  of  calculating.  We 
reelcon  wiiea  we  count  and  set  down  in  detail;  we 
compute  by  estimates  based  upon  a  variety  ot  lafor- 
BUtion;  we  count  one  by  one.  Calculation  la  applied 
to  the  larger  mathematical  processes. 

80.  OALEHDAB,  almanac.  A  calendar  rejd  iters 
events  under  erery  month  as  a  gardener's  calendar 
which  tells  the  horticultural  events  for  each  month;  an 
afanaaae  registers  times  or  the  divisions  of  the  year. 

87.  OAUX  nry,  exclaim.  Call  summons  or  attracts 
soother  on  ordinary  occasions;  cry  Is  to  call  loudly 
apon  some  particular  occasion;  exclaim  is  to  give  voice 
to  one's  feelings  by  a  loud  cry  or  call  on  some  par- 
ticular occasion. 

M.  CAXX,  Invite,  bid,  summon.  We  call  by  the 
uw  oi  sny  aonnda ;  invito  by  s  direct  or  formal  act  or 
word  or  by  a  look,  nunner,  or  notion;  we  bid  la 
uwds  and  with  some  authority;  we  summon  by  a 
more  or  leas  imperative  request. 

00  OAUC  eompoaed,  collected.  Calm  axprssitB 
the  state  of  tbe  feMings;  composed,  of  fwlinn  snd 
thaagUa;  eoOeclAd.   more  particularly  of  the  thon^ts. 

00  OAUt.  placid,  serene.  Calm  refers  only  to  the 
wM^;  aeroier  to  the  «i'  "kr;  pUcid,  only  to  tbe 
mind. 

ai     riAW   mar.     Can  denotes  possibility  or  power, 
orSflf(?^-"  Kb«"*y-  Pe^i^.  or  probability. 
M     CAHOZS.    oBen.   ■'n«ro-    Candid  implies  con- 


earity  permits  one  to  apeak  only  what  oat  Oilnkl  and 
caosM  DM  to  frequently  refrain  from  apMUnf. 

tS.  OABB.  diarce,  management  Cars  MHgpit- 
heads  personal  labor  la  attending  to  soaMthing;  durge 
conveya  an  idea  of  responaibility ;  msnsgement  Involves 
tbe  direction  ot  others  or  of  regulsting  or  ordering 
affaln. 

94.  GABBFU^  cautloua,  provident.  Carefulness 
may  be  shown  bv  either  doins  or  in  not  doing;  caution 
is  care  in  gusraing  against  danger;  provident  conveys 
an  ides  of  seeing  beforehsnd  and  of  taking  steps  to 
guard  against  possible  dsnger  In  the  future. 

SB.  OtBHBB,  fondle.  One  caresses  by  words  and 
actions;  fondles,  by  actions  alone. 

90.  OABNAQB,  slaughter,  massacre,  butchery. 
Carnage  takes  into  account  the  number  of  the  dead 
resnltinc:  slaughter,  both  the  act  snd  the  manner  of 
the  killing:  maitiiBcre  dpnotm  a  secrecy  and  treachery 
of  action;  butchery  is  the  killing  of  the  helpless. 

97.  OABBIAGB,  gait,  walk.  Carriage  Indlcatea 
the  way  one  carrlea  the  whole  body;  gait,  the  limbs 
and  body  In  walking;  walk  is  ratber  Indefinite  and 
indicates  the  manner  of  walking. 

OS.  0AU8B,  reason,  motlvs.  C^use  Is  concerned 
with  tbe  order  In  which  connected  events  bsppen; 
reason  denotes  the  movemonts  and  operations  (Ht  the 
mind;  motive  tbe  impulses  or  Ideas  which  move  one  to 
act. 

S9,  0AU8B,  occasion,  create.  To  cauie  Is  to 
brine  about  naturally;  to  occaaion  ia  to  bring  about 
Incidentally,  though  often  necessarily;  create  la  to 
iiring  Into  existence  arbitrarily. 

100.  CAUTIOUS,  wary,  circumspect.  One  Is  cau- 
tions on  all  occasions  when  danger  is  preient;  but 
wary  when  the  danger  is  great.  These  terms  vary 
only  in  degree  snd  are  used  of  practical  acta;  cir* 
cumipect  denotes  a  watchful  care  in  matters  of  theory 
and  contemplation. 

101.  CEASE,  leave  off,  discontinue.  Cease  indt- 
cales  the  paEsive  set  of  stopping  particular  actions  or 
habits,  and  is  the  simple  ceasation ;  leave  off  and  dis- 
continue are  active,  we  cease  writing  or  crying;  a 
laborer  leaves  off  his  work  at  any  hour,  generally  wEtb 
a  view  of  taking  it  up  again;  we  discontinue  visits 
when  we  observe  that  they  are  not  agreeable  to  others. 

102.  OELEBXATB,  commemorate.  We  may  cele- 
birate  either  a  present  or  past  event;  we  commemorals 
only  past  events;  celebration  is  usnslly  festive  and 
social ;  commemoration  is  marked  by  solemnitr  or 
•eriousness, 

108.  OBLBSTIAZ^  heavenly.  OelestisI  It  opposed 
to  terrestrial  and  is  a  general  term  applied  to  the 
heaven  of  the  heathens;  heavenly  Is  used  as  relating 
to  the  abode  of  the  Ood  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Chris- 
tians. 

104.  OEBTAIK,  sure,  secure.  We  are  certain  snd 
sure  SB  to  our  convict ionn;  secure  refcarding  our  in- 
terests or  condition ;  certainty  is  based  upon  ponitive 
knowledge  or  experience ;  sure  may  be  a  condition 
resulting  from  reliance  upon  the  word  of  otbers; 
security  is  a  sense  of  freedom  from  danger  and 
literally  means  without  care. 

lOB.  0B8SATI0H',  stop,  rnt,  intermission.  Ces- 
sation Indicates  that  something  is  no  longer  going  on; 
stop,  that  something  hns  Intervened  to  prevent  motion 
or  a  eontlnusnca  of  the  act;  whatever  does  not  move 
or  exert  itself  Is  at  rest;  intermission  Is  an  alternation 
of  motion  and  rest  at  regular  or  irregular  Intervals. 

106.  CEAUT,  fetter,  band,  shackle.  Chain  la  the 
general  and  Inaefinite  term ;  fellers  are  larger  than 
chaina  and  may  consiHt  uf  »<everBl  rhnins :  bands  are 
any  rest  mints  upon  the  liniba  or  hml  v ;  shackles  are 
fetters  which  confine  or  huuiyer  the  limbs, 

107.  CHANCE,  fortune,  fate.  Chnnco  Is  the 
name  given  to  the  uncert&in  and  varialile  events  which 
happen  without  order,  form,  or  design ;  fortune 
applies  to  persons,  snd  is  represented  as  being  blind  in 
the  bestowal  of  its  awards;  fste  forma  fixed  plans 
witb  decisive  results. 

lOB.  OHANOE,  probability.  A  chance  Is  s  pansi- 
bility  however  slight;  many  chances  make  a  prob- 
ability. 

100.    OHAKOB,   hazard.    Hninrd    Is   a    species  of 
chance  and  Is  always  utifsvomlile;  there  is  a  chance 
gaining,  but  a  hazard  of  losing. 

110.  OHANOE,  alter,  varv.  One  changes  a  thing 
by  putting  another  in  its  place;  one  alters  a  thing 
by  making  it  different  from  what  it  formerly  was: 
one  varies  it  by  altering  it  In  several  ways  and  at 
difhrent  timea. 
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111.  OHAVOE,  exchange,  bsrtor,  lubatitute.  We 
change  by  pntting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another; 
we  exchange  by  giriog  one  thing  for  another,  being 
guided  generally  bj  a  preference  only;  we  barter 
when  we  give  in  exchange  for  a  thing  another  eom- 
modity  of  equal  ▼aloe;  we  sabatitnte  when  we  put  on« 
thine  in  the  place  of  another  for  better  effect. 

118.  CEA1NH&  TsriatioB,  Ticisaitnde.  Change  is 
B  ceulng  to  be  the  aame;  variation  conaista  in  being 
different  at  different  timet;  vtclaaitude  in  being  aller- 
nalelr  different  and  the  sanM  at  different  tiroes.  We 
change  our  node  of  life;  experience  variationa,  and 
enffer  the  ▼iciasitudet  of  daily  life. 

113.  OHABAOTEB,  letter.  Character  is  a  letter 
of  a  foreign  alphabet  which  differs  in  form  from  those 
of  onr  own;  the  constituents  of  our  own  alphabet 
are  letters;  the  units  in  shorthand  are  characters  and 
not  letten. 

m.  OHAKA.0TEB,  reputation.  Character  la  the 
moral  equipment  aa  it  realty  la;  rerratation  la  what 
otbera  think  a  man  to  be.  A  man  of  doubtful  character 
may  hare  a  good  reputation. 

115.  CHABM,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture,  cap- 
tivate. Charm  is  to  affect  aa  by  a  charm  or  magical 
Terse;  to  enchant  la  stronger  than  to  charm  and  was 
originally  to  affect  as  by  an  Incantation ;  to  fascinate  is 
atiu  stronger  and  affects  through  the  eye  and  operalrs 
by  words  and  motions;  to  enraptnre  Is  a  mental  etfect 
which  ia  brought  about  directly  without  the  implied 
aecrecy  of  tha  previous  terms;  to  captivate  has  a 
moral  application  only  and  la  often  used  with  fascinate 
in  a  bad  sense, 

116.  CBBAT,  defraud,  trick.  To  cheat  is  to  de- 
ceiTe  by  direct  or  grosa  talsAood  or  tricking;  to 
defraud  by  a  fixed  piwi  or  eontrlranoe;  to  trick  by 
an  impromptu  InTention. 

117.  OUEOK,  cnrb,  control.  Check  ia  derived 
from  the  game  of  chess  where  the  term  denotes  that 
the  king  Is  prevented  from  moving,  hence  it  implies 
that  the  body  to  be  checked  is  in  motion ;  curb  is 
derived  from  the  cnrb  of  a  horse's  bridle  and  like  con- 
trol may  be  applied  to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  motion : 
control  or  counter- roll  Is  the  keeping  of  one  roll 
against  another  and  haa  a  moral  application. 

118.  O^BOK,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke. 
Ona  Is  checked  tiiat  he  nay  be  stopped  in  what  he  ia 
than  doing;  one  la  chidden  that  he  may  be  prevented 
from  repeating  an  act;  one  It  reprimanded  for  omia- 
■Ions  or  miatikes;  reproved  for  ir  regular  it  iea  of  con- 
duct ;  rebuked  for  improprieties  of  behavtor. 

119.  CHECK,  stop.  Check  ia  to  cause  to  move 
more  slowly;  atop  is  to  prevent  all  motion.  The  course 
of  a  river  is  checked  by  rocka  or  sand  banks,  but  ia 
stopped  by  a  dam ;  a  man  who  is  checked  in  hia 
career  continues  upon  it  but  more  slowly;  one  stopped 
In  his  career  adopts  another  course. 

120.  OHGEB,  encourage,  comfort.    One  cheers  the 

3>irits  of  the  aad,  encourages  the  reaolution  of  the 
mid,  and  comforts  the  afflicted  in  their  diatreas.  Cheer- 
Ing  and  encouraging  act  upon  the  mind;  comforting 
may  affect  the  body  aa  well. 

121.  CHEEErUX,  merry,  aprimhtly,  gay.  One  ia 
cheerful  when  the  flow  of  happiness  Is  even  and 
moderate;  merry  when  there  Is  more  noise  and  tumult; 
apriirhtly  when  the  happiness  is  buoyant  and  demon. 
Btrative;  eay  when  the  pleasure  ia  fitful  and  may  be 
followed  by  sullenness  and  discontent. 

122.  CHIEF,  principal,  main.  Chief  has  to  do 
with  order  or  rank,  as  a  chief  clerk;  principal,  with 
importance  and  respectability,  aa  the  jnlncipsl  people 
or  atreet  in  a  city;  main  with  the  degree  or  quantity, 
as  a  main  water  pipe,  or  a  main  line,  or  the  main 
object. 

123.  CHIEF,  chieftain,  head,  leader.  Chief  is  the 
first  In  civil  matters:  lender  is  the  first  in  hold  or 
difficult  enterpriHcs;  a  chieftain  Is  a  aort  of  leader  whn 
usually  combines  executive  ability  and  undisputed 
power  over  his  followers ;  heads  are  endowed  with 
talents  for  directing  large  enterprises. 

124.  CHOOSE,  prefer.  To  chonse  la  to  take  one 
thing  from  among  others;  to  prefer  ia  to  take  one 
thing  before  or  rather  than  another.  Xeceasity  often 
directs  a  choice  and  may  prevent  from  tnking  what 
one  prefera;  the  dictates  of  reason  often  direct  one  to 
choose  one  rourse  aa  the  wiaeat,  when  It  la  not  at  all 
what  one  prefera. 

125.  CHOOSE,  pick,  select.  One  picks  with 
greater  care  than  one  cnooaes,  and  selects  with  still 
greater  discrimination  than  one  pirka.  One  mav  choose 
or  pick  one  or  several  from  among  many,  but  one 
gamslly  selects  a  number. 


I  CLOG 

126,  OHOOSB,  dect.  One  man  or  maoy  jbmj 
choose  a  person  for  an  office  or  position;  election  u 
alwaya  the  act  of  many;  a  person  chosen  i«  generally 
bound  to  accept  the  omce;  one  who  ii  elected  has  the 
ri^t  of  refuaal. 

127,  CITS,  quote.  One  may  cite  either  persona 
or  things;  one  quotes  things  only.  An  author  is  cited; 
his  works  are  quoted;  authorities  are  cited  by  lawyers 
and  historiana  to  strengthen  the  evidence  and  to  inspire 
confidence;  passages  from  authors  are  quoted  for  pur* 
poses  of  illustration,  confutation,  or  support  of  an 
argument. 

128.  CITE,  summon.  These  "words  convey  the 
idea  of  authoritatively  calling  upon  a  person  to  n|>penr. 
Cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense;  summon  is  both  tegal  and 
ordinary  in  its  use.  One  is  cited  to  appear  before  « 
court;  one  ia  summoned  for  the  same  pun^ose,  but  may 
be  Bummoned  as  a  doctor  or  friend  to  a  sick  bed. 

129.  CIVU^  polite.  Polite  expresses  more  than 
civil;  it  is  really  ^lisbed  or  reQncd.  One  may  be  civil 
without  being  polile;an  inferior  is  civil  to  hia  superior; 
one  is  polite  to  an  equal  or  to  an  inferior;  civility  ia 
the  absence  of  rudencse;  politeness  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  please, 

130,  CI.AKDESTINS,  secret.  Clandestine  implleu 
that  the  thing  done  in  secret  la  Illegal  or  forbidden; 
that  done  in  aecret  may  be  perfectly  ri^it  but  is  done 
only  without  the  knowledge  of  others.  A  secret  mar- 
riage is  conducted  without  the  knowledge  of  aome 
others;  a  clandeatino  marriage,  without  the  knowledge, 
and,  often,  contrary  to  the  wishea  of  others. 

131.  OIiASS,  order,  rank,  degree.  Class  distin- 
guishes from  without;  order,  rank,  and  degree, 
from  within.  We  speak  of  the  laboring  claas,  the 
merchant  class,  etc.  Order  is  a  more  particular  divia- 
ion ;  the  word  means  literally  a  row.  One  conceives 
persons  or  things  arranged  in  rows  according  to  aome 
Btandard  of  equality.  Rank  distinguishes  one  individ- 
ual from  another;  and  there  are  degrees  among  thoae 
of  the  same  rank, 

ISS.    OLEABLT,  distinctly.    That  la  Be«i  dearly 

when  the  view  is  unobstructed;  diatinctly,  when 
one  may  distinguish  it  from  all  other  objectl.  On* 
may  see  a  thing  clearly,  but  by  reaaon  of  its  distance 
or  through  a  defect  of  sight  it  may  not  be  aeen  dis- 
stinctly. 

133.  CI£AmiE8S,  perspicuity,  Cleameaa  applied 
to  our  Ideas  denotes  the  manner  in  which  we  under- 
stand or  perceive;  perspicuity  denotes  how  distinctly 
and  plainly  we  express  our  ideaa.  One  may  under- 
stand a  question  very  clearly;  but  may  fail  utterlv  in 
expressing  it  perapicuoualy.  A  study  of  subjects 
which  develop  the  reasoning  powera  will  enable  one  to 
aee  dearly;  grammar,  and  the  cuHlratlon  of  a  good 
style,  enable  one  to  express  hfansdf  with  perspicuity. 

ISi.  CLEHENCT,  lenity,  mercy.  Clemency  is  a 
mildness  which  prevents  one  from  exercising  power 
for  fenr  of  causing  pain  or  suffering;  it  often  defeata 
the  ends  of  jualice.  Lenity  deals  lightly  In  dispensing 
punishment  and  implies  an  exercise  of  discretion  where 
withholding  a  severe  punishment  may  often  have  a 
greater  effect.  Mercy  is  shown  by  those  in  authority 
to  one  wbo  ia  in  trouble,  distress,  or  suffering  either 
by  his  own  fault  or  through  other  circumatances. 

135.  CLEEOYMAN,  parson,  priest,  miniater.  In 
countries  which  have  a  national  or  state  church  It 
is  customary  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  clergy* 
man  to  those  only  who  bold  the  holy  office  in  that 
church.  In  polite  society  the  word  is  often  preferred 
when  speaking  of  any  of  the  clergy  of  any  denomi- 
nation; paraon  ia  really  the  highest  of  the  three  orders 
of  the  inferior  clergy:  parson,  vicar,  and  curate;  but 
the  term  haa  passed  almost  into  a  nirkname;  priest  ia 
one  who  la  ordained  to  actually  officiate  at  the  altar  in 
distinction  to  the  deacon,  who  only  assists;  ■  minister 
actually  or  habitually  ofHciates. 

136.  CLOAK,  mask,  blind,  veil.  These  figurative 
words,  derived  mainly  from  articles  of  clothing,  all  ex- 
press the  idea  of  meana  employed  to  keep  one's  acta 
or  motives  concealed  from  others;  blind  and  veil  only 
portly  conceal:  mask  and  cloak  conceal  the  whole 
object:  a  veil  deceives  one's  self;  the  closk,  mask,  and 
blind  deceive  others;  we  apeak  of  a  hypocrite  making 
a  cloak  nf  relic'on  :  ot  false  friends  wearing  a  maak; 
of  cheating  tradesmen  using  a  blind;  of  prejudice  act- 
ing as  a  veil  upon  one's  judgment. 

137.  CLOG,  load,  enenmber.  A  clog  impedea  mo- 
tion as  of  ■  wheel  or  machine  which  may  be  dogged 
with  dirt;  loaded  ia  used  in  the  aense  of  overloaded, 
aa  a  picture  loaded  with  color,  or  a  tree  with  fratt; 
encumbered  objects  move  or  act  but  with  dlfficuttj. 
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ISC  OLOIRBE,  conTent,  monuterj.  A  dotHcr 
imnjt  n  Uca  of  Mehukta  or  rctinmeat;  a  coimnt 
^  a  eommiuiltr  or  satlwrliLK:  »  monuterT  of  xditude. 
tea  iliiito  ^■"■■w  vp  In  K  dolBter,  nrca  ItbBMlf  np  to 
God,  uA  mrrradcn  bia  peraonal  liberty;  reoonnofa 
hb  worldlr  habita  ia  a  amToit ;  ihima  aQ  hnmaii  Intar- 
eouaa  in  a  monaatory. 

139.  CLOSE,  mmpaet.  Compactaeaa  !■  imidnced 
bf  a  perfect  adbeaion  of  parts,  vUla  doaancaa  conalata 
in  mere  proximity  or  Dearneaa, 

140.  CLOSE,  near,  nicli.  There  is  Itttio  or  no  dif- 
fanmce  between  near  and  nigh;  the  former  la  most 
freqneatljr  beard.  Honaea  are  cloaa  vban  they  nearly 
touch;  saar  vh«a  witbin  aiiJiL  Penona  are  cnaa  whan 
lhar  toat^ ;  sear  'wben  witbio  apeaking  dinanea. 

141.  CLOSE,  shnt.  Cloaa  ia  to  pot  ctoH  together 
and  ia  a  partial  ahntting;  abnt  ia  to  dose  so  as  to  pr«- 
mt  adnuttanM  or  entrance ;  wa  doae  a  door  or  win- 
donr  vban  w»  partly  abut  it;  we  abut  our  eyea  by 
eloains  Iba  Bda;  wa  ahnt  onr  montba  by  doainr  tba 
lip*. 

143.  CLOSE,  ronclnde.  finish.  Close  brings  near 
to  tbe  end;  conclnde  brings  actually  to  an  end;  finish 
is  to  follow  to  a  eonclnsion  according  to  a  certain  well- 
dieflned  plan;  we  may  close  by  stopping  abruptly  at  any 
point  erea  though  we  have  not  conclnded  or  finished; 
we  stay  conclude  before  we  hare  wholly  finished. 

14S.  OOAMDTOB,  asatstant.  A  coadjutor  Is  » 
fdlow  laborer  wbo  takea  biglier  rank  than  an  astlstant 
or  subordinate  helper. 

144.  COAS8B,  roagb,  rode.  Coarse  refers  fre- 
quently to  the  materials  of  wblch  a  thing  is  composed; 
rough  to  the  aarface;  and  rude  to  the  fashion,  make,  or 
finish  of  thinga.  We  apeak  of  coarse  food,  clothing,  feel- 
Inn,  or  mannera;  rough  wood,  skia,  or  language;  and 
raoa  implooeata,  utensilB,  language^  or  manners. 

145.  COAX,  eaiole,  fawn,  wbeedle.  Coax  Is  to 
plead  aa  with  a  child  or  simpleton,  n^ng  entreaty  or 
sapplieation  in  place  of  reason  or  argument;  e^da  la 
to  employ  trickery  and  atratagem  coupled  with  aoft 
worda  and  inainnating  manners;  fawn  is  to  bang  upoa 
ia  a  serrilo  or  flatlerlng  way;  wheedle  is  to  employ 
knaviab  artifice*  aa  by  greedy  or  covetons  persona  npoii 
til  see  of  easy  temper  and  generous  impulaea. 

14fi.  COBXCB,  reatrain.  Coercion  implies  the  use 
of  force  or  preaaore  to  compel  in  a  certain  course; 
restrain,  tbe  keeping  within  certain  bounds.  We  coerce 
when  we  prevent  one  from  doing  certain  tfainn  and 
compel  bim  to  do  others ;  we  restrain  when  we  only  pre- 
TKBt  him  from  doing  some  things.  So  we  restrain  while 
we  coerce;  but  do  not  coerce  when  we  restrain. 

147.  COETAJk  contemporary.  Coeral  means  of 
the  same  age;  «>ntemporary,  of  the  same  lime.  As  an 
■ge  is  a  Teiy  long  period,  these  words  differ  in  degree, 
fidngs  are  coeral  wbldi  extend  over  long  periods;  eon- 
liMBuisry  wb«  axistinc  at  tba  aam*  and,  eompara- 

tlveiy,  ibort  time.  

14S.  COLL£ACnrE,  partner.  Colleague  implies  the 
Aariac  of  a  olBre ;  partner,  of  a  common  inter- 

est. Members  of  Oongrese  and  Judges  have  colleagoea; 
bn^eaa  men  have  partners. 

141.  CO  LOB,  dye,  tinge,  stain.  A  thing  ia  colored 
when  color  is  put  on  it,  or  a  deaerijrtion  is  colored  by 
strong  figures,  facta,  or  vivid  description;  that  Is  dyed 
wben  anbstanres  are  used  to  change  the  color,  ueuallr 
■aid  of  textiles  and  fabrics:  tinged  wben  lightly  touched 
with  color,  usually  poetical;  and  atained  whan  an  un- 
natural color  ia  added.  In  a  moral  sense  that  ia 
stained  wbid  baa  lost  Ito  purity. 

160.  COL0&,  hne;  tint  A  hue  Is  a  falal  or  blended 
eoltNr;  a  tint  a  shade  of  eolor. 

ISl.  COKBAT.  oppose.  Combat,  to  fight  together, 
ia  need  in  speculative  and  moral  matters;  opposed  fi 
used  in  private  and  personal  concerns;  one's  position 
is  combated;    one'a    interests   or  plans   are  opposed. 

158.  OQMFOBT,  pleasure.  Comfort  is  the  most 
lasting  form  of  enjoyment;  Measure  is  followed  or 
accoagianfed  by  waSenag:  comfort  la  loaa  than  fdeasurs 
ta  detail  but  »  ia  more  tban  pleasnre  in  tba  aggregate. 

163.  COMMAICD,  order,  injunction,  precept.  A 
esmfflsad  ia  giren  by  one  in  authority,  is  imperative 
and  Btaat  ba  obeyed;  an  order  inatrueta,  directik  and 
must  he  carried  ont;  an  injunction  la  an  explicit  im- 
pHHiiig  upon  tbe  mind;  a  preeept  poiata  ont  a  dear 
daty  or  a  wiaa  eonne. 

IM.  nmnmution.  antboriae,  empower.  We  eom- 
■tabfl  autber  to  per/orm  an  act  for  us  by  express- 

him  the         rigbt  to  met. 


156.  OOimODIOXrS,  convenient.  Oonmodiou 
eoatribntes  to  the  bodily  eaae  and  comfort:  convanlent 
well  aniu  the  business,  the  Interests,  or  the  ^ns;  a 
porch,  a  bouse,  a  room,  or  a  duir  Is  eonunodlotis;  an 
frrival,  a  time,  a  season,  or  an  opportunity  la  con- 
venient. 

1B8.  COIOCODITT,  goods,  merchandise,  warea. 
A  commodity  ia  some  article  which  is  of  the  first  neces- 
sEty:  goods  are  those  thinga  of  value  sold  by  retail 
traders ;  merchandise  is  the  belongings  of  merchants ; 
wares  are  manufactured  articles  and  are  either  goods 
or  merchandise, 

167,  OOlQfON,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean.  Things 
may  become  common,  vulgsr,  or  ordinary  by  frequent 
use;  that  which  is  mean  is  so  of  itself  and  by  its 
nature.  What  everybody  may  obtain,  use,  and  enjov  is 
common  and  hence  of  little  value;  vulgar  ia  oppoaea  to 
polite  and  cultivated;  ordinarr  ia  the  opposite  of  dis- 
tinguished; mean  is  that  whicn  is  Inferior  or  does  not 
rise  above  the  moderate. 

ISa.  OOlCMOHLT,  generally,  frequently,  usually. 
What  an  do  is  commonly  done;  what  the  greater  part 
do  ii  generally  done;  what  many  do  or  what  a  few  do 
very  often  is  frequently  done;  what  one  or  many  are 
used  to  do  regularly  is  usually  done. 

169.  COiaiOTZOH,  disturbance.  A  public  com- 
motion la  attended  by  unuaual  bustle  and  excitement;  a 
diaturbance  interrupts  the  peace  and  qnlet  of  a  com- 
munity. A  commotion  in  nature  ia  violent  motion  of 
several  ohjecta  or  of  the  individual  parts  of  an  object; 
a  diaturbauce  puts  tbe  nH^atA  out  of  its  natural  con- 
dition or  state. 

1 80.  COmnnnOATB,  impart.  That  la  commu  - 
nicated  which  is  made  of  common  knowledge  or  of  com- 
mon enjoyment;  what  is  imparted  is  given  to  or  shared 
with  another  and  la  usually  of  interest  or  importance 
to  both  parties. 

Ifil.  OOHFABIBOV,  contrast  Generally  we  com- 
pare tbincs  to  show  their  llkeaesa  and  to  team  their 
tm«  relatione;  we  contrast  things  to  show  their  dHFer- 
encea;  we  compart  two  shades  of  the  same  color;  we 
eoatraat  two  different  oolora.  Comparioon  brings  mt 
like  qnalltiea;  contrast  displays  opposite  qualities. 

169.  OOMFATIBXS,  consistent.  Whatever  does 
not  interfere  with  carnrlng  out  a  plan  Is  compatible 
with  it;  whatever  conforms  to  ons's  ideals  or  with 
one's  station  In  life  la  conaiatent, 

IfiS.  OOBCPBIVBATIOII,  amends,  satisfaction,  rec- 
ompense, remuneration,  requital,  reward.  Compensa- 
tion ia  a  return,  equal  In  Talne,  for  a  loas  or  damaga 
sustained;  amend*  ia  a  return  for  aometbing  faulty; 
satisfaction  is  a  aatisfylng  return  made  to  another  tot 
injuries  or  damage;  a  recompense  Is  a  voluntary 
return  for  some  service  voluntarily  performed;  remu- 
neration is  a  reward  based  more  upon  the  dignity, 
fame,  or  standing  of  the  person  than  upon  the  value  of 
the  oerrlcei  performed;  requital  is  a  grateful  return 
for  a  kindness  done;  a  reward  is  that  which  comes  to 
a  man  in  return  for  bia  conduct. 

164,  OOMFBTEMT,  fitted,  qualified.  One  is  com- 
petent who  is  qualified  by  mental  endowments  and 
experience;  the  disposition  and  character  have  much 
to  do  witb  one'a  fitneaa;  one  Is  qualiSed  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bnaiaei*  to  be  done  and  by  npertnesa 
in  doing  it.   

166.  OOHTBTZTZOH,  emulation,  rivalry.  Compe- 
tition la  more  the  act  of  striving  for  the  same  object  as 
another;  emulation  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  coolest  is 
conducted:  rivalry  has  usually  a  ael6ah  object  In  view 
and  marks  an  unworthy  spirit  as  w«>ll  as  unscru- 
pulouBoess  in  the  choice  of  means  of  attaining  tbe  end. 

160.  COMPLAIN,  lament,  regret.  Complaint  ia 
caused  by  dissatisfaction;  lamentation  by  griflf;  and 
regret  by  pain. 

167.  COMPLAIN,  murmur,  repine.  Complaint  is 
not  BO  loud  as  murmuring,  but  louder  than  repinine. 
Complaint  and  murmuring  are  demonstrated  by  audible 
means;  repining  is  generslly  In  secret. 

168.  OOKFLAINT,  accusation.  A  complaint  la 
generally  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rrareas;  an 
accnsation,  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment. 

169.  COMPLETE,  perfect,  finished.  When  there 
li  no  deficiency,  nolhing  wanting,  a  thing  is  romplpta; 
when  It  poBSeSBPS  marked  excellence,  it  is  perfpri;  when 
there  is  no  omiaeion  in  it,  it  is  finished.  Nothing  that 
man  does  is,  in  the  proper  aense,  perfect,  but  the  term 
Is  used  relatively  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. 

170.  COMPLETE,  finish,  terminate.  When  we 
eonvlete  a  work,  wa  make  It  what  it  ougbt  to  be;  wa 
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flsish  it  when  we  do  ell  to  it  that  wai  orifinally 
intended;  we  terminate  it  bj  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

171.  OOHPOTTKD,  complex.  A  compound  ia  made 
np  of  MTeral  wholes;  a  complex,  of  many  parta.  A 
eomponnd  may  consiat  of  two  conatitnenta;  a  complex 
eonaiats  of  many  parta, 

172.  OOXPBEBBNSXVE,  axtanaiTe.  Gomprehes- 
■It«  ia  eoneemed  with  quantf^;  eztenairei  with  apaee. 
What  eomprehenda  much  la  comprebenaiTe^  what  ex- 
tenda  far  ia  exlenaire.  A  comprehenaire  view  of  a 
anfaiect  takea  in  all  of  the  branches  of  it;  an  extenaire 
Tiew  takea  np  all  of  the  minute  details. 

173.  CONCEAL,  diaaemble,  diaguise.  We  conceal 
by  aimply  abstaining  from  making  known  what  we  wish 
kept  secret;  we  dissemble  by  botn  art  and  falsehood  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  others  from  learning  what  we  desire 
to  keep  secret;  ws  diaguise  by  cunning,  artifice,  and 
labor  what  we  desire  to  pass  unnoticed. 

174.  OONCIiAZi,  hide,  secrete.  We  conceal  by  keep- 
ing something  oat  of  Bight;  we  hide  it  by  putting  it 
under  cover;  we  aecrete  it  by  putting  it  in  cunningly 
deviaed,  unfrequented,  or  least  thonght  of  placea. 

176.  COKOEIVE,  understand,  comprehend.  To 
conceive  ia  the  aimplest  of  these  mental  operations  as 
we  ma^  conceive  only  one  idea.  We  ma^  conceive  that 
something  is  possible  vithout  understanding  or  compre- 
hending how  or  why;  onderBtanding  appliea  to  the  more 
familiar  aubjecta  of  bnaineaa  and  daily  life;  compre- 
hending relates  to  prineiplas,  lenons.  and  Q>eeulative 
knowledge. 

176.  COHCEFTZOIT,  notion.  Conceptions  are  the 
result  of  one'a  own  underatanding  and  imagination; 
they  are  the  product  of  one'a  own  unaided  mental 
opovtioDi  apon  one'a  own  Ideaa;  notiona  are  tha  reault 
ti  Information  and  azperienee. 

177.  COHOniATB,  reconcile.  Wa  condUata  a 
person  irhwi  wa  gain  his  affection  and  aatcem  for  our- 
aelrea;  we  recondle  two  perBons  when  wa  unite  their 
esteem  and  good  will  to  each  other. 

178.  OOKCLtTBIOH,  inference,  deduction.  A  con- 
clusion gathera  up  all  of  the  arguments  and  reasoning 
into  full  and  complete  proof;  an  inference  is  only  par- 
tial, indecisive,  and  special;  a  deduction  is  drawn  from 
a  number  of  facta,  uferencea,  and  aaaertiona  and  ia 
final. 

179.  OOHOLITSIVB,  dedsive,  convincing.  That 
which  la  conclnalve  puta  an  end  to  all  argument  and 
determlsea  what  the  Judgment  ahall  be;  oeciaiTe  puts 
an  end  to  all  donbt  or  wavering  and  determinea  the 
win;  eonvineinf  appliea  only  to  anrunentatlre  matters 
and  !a  more  particular  and  apecial  than  conclusive. 
A  chain  of  reaaoning  ia  conclusive;  »  command  ia  deei- 
iive;  an  argnment  is  convincing. 

180.  CONCOBD,  harmony.  Concord  Is  the  union 
of  the  wills  and  afFections  and  may  exist  between 
persons  living  apsrt  from  one  another;  harmony  is  sn 
accord  of  the  minds  of  persons  and  is  used  of  those 
whose  daily  Uvea  are  doeely  united.  In  music  concord 
it  used  in  apeaking  of  two  or  more  aingle  aounds;  har- 
mony of  any  nuuner  or  aggncate  of  aonnda. 

181.  OOlTDITIOir,  station.  Condition  In  l(f« 
relates  to  one's  drcnmstances,  education,  or  birth; 
station  to  one's  rank,  occupatioo,  or  mode  of  life. 

182.  CONSTTCE,  contribute.  Conduce  ia  used  of 
all  that  brings  about  a  condition  or  servea  the  full  pur- 

Ese;  contribute  serves  a  secondary  purpose  and  only 
Ipa  In  a  lesser  degree  to  bringing  about  a  condition. 

183.  OONDtrCT,  manage,  direct.  Wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  required  to  conduct;  action  to  manage; 
and  authority  to  direct. 

184.  CONFEB,  bestow.  Conferring  Is  an  act  of 
authority  and  is  properly  the  act  of  those  in  power: 
bestowing  ia  more  an  act  of  generosity  or  charity  and 
is  Uie  act  of  private  individuals. 

186.  OOSTWSn,  dogmatical,  pmitive.  A  con- 
fident man  has  faith  In  himself,  is  always  ready  to  act, 
and  It  sure  of  success;  a  docinaticai  man  ia  used  to 
making  nnqualifled  assertions,  is  always  ready  to  spesit 
and  feela  sure  of  being  heard:  a  positive  man  ia  fixed 
to  one  point,  is  confident  that  he  has  made  no  mistske, 
trusts  more  to  his  own  memory  and  pawera  than  he 
ought,  and  Ib  couBequently  most  often  deceived. 

188.  CONTIBM,  corrobnrate.  What  confirms  re- 
moves all  doubt;  what  corrobiratps  adds  more  Btrenjrth 
to.  A  story  is  confirmed  when  it  is  proved  beyond 
all  doubt:  evidence  is  corrobornted  when  something  Is 
added  which  Birengthens  it  in  some  particular. 

187.  C0N7XKK.  establish.  These  wordt  differ 
aatentlal^  only  In  degree, — conflnn  ia  not  to  strmg  u 
aatablish.   While  storiea,  reporta,  nunora,  and  opinions 


are  confirmed,  reputationa,  princlplee,  ttlth^  and  hopn 

are  established.   

188.  COKFODin>,  confuse.  A  person  confounds 
one  thing  with  another;  be  ia  confuaed  or  confuse*  him- 
self. One  name  is  confounded  with  another;  a  child 
often  has  confused  ideas  on  a  Bubject.  When  one  takes 
two  different  accounts  to  be  the  same,  one  confounds 
them;  when  one  mingles  items  from  one  account  with 
another  one  confoaea  them. 

189.  COHFBOm,  face.  Two  or  more  persons  con- 
front each  other,  as  witnesses  are  confronted;  one  par- 
son facea  danger,  conditions,  or  the  enemy. 

190.  OONFUBIOH,  disorder.  Confusion  marka  the 
absence  of  all  order ;  disorder  marks  the  disarrange- 
ment of  things  where  order  previously  existed. 

191.  CONTITTE,  refute,  disprove.  Confute  is  ap- 
plied to  argumentative  matters,  an  argnment  is  confuted 
by  proving  its  fallacy;  a  charge  ia  refuted  by  proving 
the  innocence  of  the  party;  an  assertion  is  disproved  by 
ahowing  that  it  is  not  correct. 

192.  CONJECTXTBE,  supposition,  snrmisa.  A  con- 
jecture is  an  idea  in  the  mind  baaed  upon  amne  trivial 
Buggestion;  a  aupposition  ia  baaed  upon  aome  reaaons; 
a  surmise  hat  lest  foundation  than  dther.  We  nnka 
conjectures  regarding  events,  their  cauaca,  cense- 
quancea,  and  drcnmstances;  BuppoaltiouB  on  speeuUHve 
points;  and  surmises  regarding  the  motives  or  Inten- 
tions of  people. 

103.  OONBECT,  combine,  unite.  Only  things  of 
the  aame  kind  can  be  united  and  in  the  union  all 
individuality  is  lost;  unlike  things  are  combined  or  con- 
nected and  in  the  combination  or  connection  each  re- 
mains distinct.  Combine  indicstea  a  closer  union  than 
connect.  Hoases  are  connected  by  a  common  paaaage; 
the  armies  of  two  nations  are  combined;  two  armlea  oi 
the  same  nation  are  united. 

194.  OOHSECTIOH,  relation.  Connection  indi- 
catea  the  tie  that  binds  two  or  expresses  the  condition 
of  bein^  so  bound;  relation  does  not  define  what  the 
association  is.    There  is  a  relation  between  one  who 

Sives  a  present  and  one  who  receives  it;  they  stand  in 
IB  relation  of  giver  and  receiver.  There  to  a  depend- 
ence upon  one  another  for  one  couU  not  be  giver  un- 
less the  other  received  the  gift.  But  there  need  be  no 
connection  between  them, 

195.  OOKSCIEHTIO'US,  scrupulous.  A  conBcten- 
tiout  person  ia  guided  by  hia  conscience  in  all  of  hit 
acts;  a  scrupulous  person  is  so  in  minor  or  trifling 
points.  Scruple  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  meaning 
a  little  hard  stone  which  hurta  one  when  stepped  on. 
A  man  may  be  conscientiout  In  the  disdiarge  of  all  of 
his  duty;  and  an  otherwlae  IneSeient  aervant  may  be 
acrupulously  clean. 

196.  OONSEQUENOE,  effect,  result,  iaine,  event. 
Consequences  may  follow  naturally  from  the  actions  of  ' 
men  or  from  things  In  which  there  was  no  design,  plan, 
or  intention;  reauna  follow  directly  from  a  plan,  dwign, 
or  purpose;  an  effect  ia  produced  by  connection  with 
some  cause  or  thing  whien  has  effected  or  brought  It 
about ;  issue  and  event  mark  the  final  outcome  and  ar« 
used  of  larger  or  more  vital  operations  ss  of  negotia- 
tions  and  battles. 

197.  OOMBIDBB,  reflect.  One  considers  common 
objecti;  reflects  upon  apecuUtive  and  moral  mattera. 
We  consider  before  we  take  action;  we  reflect  when  wa 
look  back  upon  what  hot  bean  done  with  n  view  to 
future  guidance. 

198.  COHSISEB,  regard.  We  consider  thlnn 
when  we  look  upon  them  as  they  really  are,  and  study 
them  with  thoughtful  caution ;  we  regard  them  when  we 
look  into  them  with  personal  interest.  Ws  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  details  of  means  and  matter  and 
to  regard  the  end  or  abject  at  large. 

189.  OOSrsION,  commit.  Intrust.  To  consign  ii 
to  transfer  to  another  for  a  specific  purpose  ss  in  con- 
signing ^oods  to  another  to  sell  for  one's  advantage; 
commit  is  to  put  Into  the  hands  of  another  to  manaire 
for  one,  as  a  merchant  commits  the  management  of  hia 
business  to  his  clerk;  Intrust  to  to  place  in  trust  and 
marka  the  confidence  and  trust  of  tne  one  party,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  other. 

200.  CONSTBATKT,  restraint.  Constraint  appliea 
to  the  movements  of  the  body;  restraint  to  the  mind  ae 
well.  One  is  constrained  by  tisht  clothing  or  one's 
mnnner  in  constrained  as  though  bound;  one  is  re- 
strained by  motives  or  fear  of  consequences. 

201.  CONSULT,  deliberate.  Consult  requires  the 
discuBsion  or  consideration  by,  at  least,  two  persons; 
one  may  deliberate  alone.  We  speak  and  listen  when 
ve  consult;  we  hesitate  and  take  time  to  deliberate. 
Those  who  cooperate  frequently  eontatt;  thoM  wbo  hmn 
Urge  nwMorti  to  decide  ddweratth 
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SOS.  CX>H8UMlun0N,  compMion.  A  thing  is 
complete  irtten  it  aaBwers  its  purpoee;  consummste 
when  it  has  attained  the  hi(he*t  pouible  depee. 
Wishes  are  consummated;  pluu  are  completed.  The 
OMiipletion  of  one's  plans  mmf  not  be  the  coniamm^ 
tion  of  one's  hopes. 

805.  CXtHTAIV,  hold.  Hold  la  mnplived  onlj-  for 
the  Batter  for  vhidi  hoOow  bodies  hare  «  capacity. 
In  general  oso  contain  ia  regarded  as  being  prpferable 
to  hold,  and  is  applied  to  spiritsal  or  moral  content. 

a04.  COKTAXnUTB,  defile,  poDnte,  taint,  cormpt. 
Corrupt  destroys  the  purity;  the  other  terms  denote 
injury  to  the  purity.  Taint  ■■  the  weakest  of  the  words; 
ntTopt  and  defile  are  the  strongest.  The  impnre  con- 
taminates; the  gross  and  rile  defile  or  poUnte;  the 
contagions  or  Infecthnu  connpts;  what  u  eornipted 
may  taint. 

808.  COHTBUr,  despise,  scorn,  disdain.  We  ron- 
tesni  that  which  is  eontempt3>le  in  anperiors,  such  as 
Bean  acta;  we  despise  or  look  down  upon  degraded  or 
inferior  persons ;  one  who  is  scorned  Is  abom  or 
stripped  of  bonora  and  derided;  in  disdaining  we  con- 
sider a  person  or  thing  aa  altogeUier  unworthr.  A  little, 
▼ain  mind  acorn  a  others,  though  the  noblest  ninds 
■can  to  do  mean  or  dishonest  arts.  A  hatlgbty  or 
peiTOTted  Bind  treats  others  with  disdain. 

806.  COHTEKPUXB,  nedHate.  mnae.  We  con- 
tcnqilate  what  ia  before  na^  or  the  present;  we  meditate 
npon  the  abaent,  or  the  past;  though  we  may  both  con- 
template and  meiditste  for  the  future.  We  mtise  on  cir- 
cnniBtanrea  or  erenta  which  are  jnat  happening.  There 
is  more  of  serious  thought  in  meditating  or  cootem- 
(ilating  than  in  musing. 

807.  COHTEICPTIBIjE,  contemptnona.  A  thing, 
aa  act,  or  a  person  may  be  contemptible;  the  manner  in 
vfaich  one  shows  his  contempt  is  contemptuous, 

SOS.  OOKTBHPTIBUS,  despieable,  pitiful.  One  la 
crateoqitible  for  Tsnity  or  weakness,  despicable  for 
baseness  sod  vUenesa*  pitiful  for  lack  of  spirit  or  man- 
linesi. 

200.  OOKTBVTMEKT,  satisfaction.  A  contented 
person  wishes  for  no  more:  one  is  satisfied  when  one 
naa  rittsined  sH  that  was  wished  for.  A  contented  feel- 
ing is  permanent;  one  is  satisfied  only  far  the  time. 
OmtentiBent  ia  the  absence  of  psin;  satisfaction  ia  a 
feding  of  pleasnre. 

810.  COHTIHUAIk  perpetual,  constsnf.  That  which 
is  ronlinnal  is  never  interrupted:  that  which  is  perpet- 
ual has  no  end;  that  whidi  is  constant  auffers  >o  diange. 

8X1.  COtniBUB,  remain,  stay.  Contlnne  suggeita 
a  state  of  action ;  remain,  of  rest.  One  continues  u-ork- 
zng:  one  remains  quiet.  To  remain  is  involuntary;  to 
atay  is  Tolnntary.  Cne  remains  in  prison;  one  ita}-s 
with  a  friend. 

212.  COHTIHtTE,  persevere,  persist,  ]^arBne,  pros- 
cestc.  Continue  contains  the  g;enera]  idea  of  not 
setting  the  work  or  act  aside;  persevere  ia  to  continue 
with  no  wish  to  desist:  persist,  with  s  deterrainstion 
not  to  cease;  a  plan,  a  measure  or  a  line  of  conduct  ia 
psTSoed  according  to  some  definite  design;  an  under- 
taktng  is  prosecuted  to  carry  it  oat  in  conformity  to 
some  desire  or  to  follow  it  up  to  a  definite  result.  One 
may  persist  in  trifles,  bot  one  penmres  ia  important 
worts.   

813.  OONTRASICT,  deny,  oppose.  One  may  ron- 
tndirt  nn intentionally  by  setting  up  one  statement 
fiwrt  another  as  a  Iring  witness  contradicts  himself; 
one  denies  by  porpoeelj  aaaerting  the  falsehood  of 
another's  statement;  one  opposes  by  any  mode  of  action 
or  statement. 

214.  COHTRIVE,  invent,  devise.  Deviainjr  is  more 
dilfirnU  than  contriving.  A  contrivance  is  simple  snd 
easily  understood ;  a  device  has  greater  diSicuItips  to 
overcome  and  is  more  complex.  Invention  is  of  itreater 
importance  and  sugeests  something  hitherto  nnthougbt 
ef.  Tboai^t  and  rombinstion  will  contrive  snd  devise, 
but  ingeanity  is  reqnired  to  invent. 

S15.  COlf^BOVEBT,  dispute.  We  controvert  spec- 
sktive  matters;  we  dispute  ststements  of  fact. 

£18.  COHVERAANT,  familiar.  To  be  familiar 
with  things  or  subjects  expresses  a  more  thorough  and 
ietiBiate  knowh-dge  oi  them  thw  to  be  conversant  with 
tbm  does.  One  ia  conversant  with  things  that  have 
rame  to  his  notice    ''^""'.'^  V^?°5J" 

JSirfli^r^ffbr  n/mean.  familiar  with  aU  case. 
«■  aqwcts  hesrfnr  upon  _^  .  ,    .  . 
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makes  an  sccorate  survey,  a  scientist  accnrate  obser> 
rations,  a  pupil  solves  a  mathematical  problem  accu- 
rately. Another  pupil  may  solve  a  problem  and  bo 
correct  in  the  use  of  the  rule  yet  his  work  may  not  bo 
accurate. 

811.  OOBT,  expense,  pricey  chs^.  Cost  Is  As 
smount  Isid  out  on  •  thing;  expense  is  whst  thr>  person 
actually  lays  out;  price  la  what  the  thing  viU  fetch  or 
bo  worth;  charge  Is  whatever  la  to  be  demanded  at 
the  person  or  thing.  In  maniifaeturing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  share  of  expense,  and  alT  other  legitimate 
charges,  with  profit  added  determine  the  price. 

819.  COVER,  hide.  We  hide  by  coverinn.  though 
we  cover  without  sny  idea  of  biding.  Hide  always  con- 
veys  the  idea  of  concealing. 

220.  CtTBS.  heal,  remedy.  We  cure  what  ia  oat 
of  order,  heal  what  is  broken,  and  remedy  by  applying 
remedies. 

221.  CUBIOTTB,  Inijuisitlve,  ■p'^\Tig.  One  is  curi- 
ous who  csrefully  examin<>s  thincrn  fur  himself:  inqT'iRi- 
tive  when  he  closely  questions  others;  and  prying  when 
curious  or  iuquisitivs  regarding  other  people's  affairs. 

222.  CVSSOBT,  hasty,  alight,  desultory,  perfnnc- 
torv.  Cursory  implies  s  running  over  a  aubject  in 
both  a  hasty  and  slight  way.  A  cursory  view  of  a  sub- 
ject may  be  talien  bersuBe  it  is  unimportant;  a  hasty 
view  may  lead  to  error;  s  slight  view  to  afaaltowneas.  A 
desultory  action  is  s  leaping  action,  not  continnoua  but 
with  intervals;  S  perfunclorv  act  is  one  done  from  duty 
but  without  much,  If  any.  Interest  In  the  subject. 

223.  GtrSTOU,  hahit.  Custom  Is  the  freqnent  per- 
formance or  repetition  of  an  act;  habit  resnlls  from  thin 
frequent  performance.  A  ciistom  ia  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  will;  habits  are  performed  involnntarily. 
We  follow  a  caatom  and  acquire  s  habit. 

*824.  OUSTOH,  faahion,  manners,  practice.  Ths 
customs  of  a  conntnr  are  the  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  the  Important  rnnrerns  of  life  and  are 
authoritative;  fashions  are  arbitrary,  firkle,  and  suli- 
jeet  to  frequent  rtiange;  manners  are  the  exprensions  of 
moral  feelings  and  are  an  index  of  the  ciihure  snd 
refinement  of  the  people;  a  practice  differs  from  a  cus- 
tom in  that  it  may  he  frequent  or  Infrequent,  regular  or 
irregular. 

226.  DBASIiY,  mortal,  fatal.  Deadly  is  prodiic- 
live  of  death;  mortal  terminates  in  or  in  liiihle  tn  death; 
fatal  relates  to  death  and  to  thinra  whirh  work  great 
mischief.  Mortal  is  past  all  cure ;  fatal  cannot  be 
retrieved;  deadly  may  be  eounteracted. 

226.  DEATH,  decease,  demise.  Death  Is  the  gen- 
eral term;  it  denotes  extinction  of  life  and  may  be 
applied  to  both  men  and  Sll  animals;  decease  is  a  lerh- 
nical  term  in  law  and  in  a  popular  use  dcnuti^K  n  fiiMini; 
off  tn  the  number  of  living;  demise  is  ai>nri>priiil<'1y 
used  of  thoHe  who,  in  dying,  put  oIT  or  reiiiKn  earthly 
honors  or  high  station. 

227.  DEBILIT7,  infirmity,  imbeHlily.  Debilifv  is 
a  physical  wpaknfss  nnd  may  be  conslitutinnBl  or  other- 
wise:  infirmity  is  accident nl  weaknesH  and  is  either 
physical  or  mental ;  imbeoilitv  ia  mental  weakness, 
Debilitv  may  be  ircneral  or  local;  InSrmity  is  local ; 
imbecility  is  general, 

228.  DEBT,  due.  Debt  la  usually  applied  to  that 
which  is  owing  from  a  person;  due  tn  that  whirh  Is 
owing  to  a  person.  One  pays  one's  debts  and  receives 
one's  dues. 

229.  DECEIVES,  Impostor.  A  deeeiver  practises 
any  form  of  deception;  an  imimslor  deceives  by  putting 
on  a  false  appearance.  "The  deceiver  plays  upon 
individuals  or  the  public;  the  impostor  usually  upon  the 
public  at  lar^e. 

230.  DECISIOIC,  judfrment.  Fenlenee.  A  derision  is 
given;  it  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  and  ennliles  a  person 
to  art.  A  jud^nient  is  formi-d :  it  reB|>ecls  innnrenrc 
or  guilt,  moral  excellence  or  defects  of  persons  or  thinjia, 
ana  preferable  courses  of  action;  it  enaliles  a  person  to 
think.  A  sentenre  follows  upon  a  judRmont.  is  pro- 
nounced or  paBHcd,  and  determines  the  bentimenls  uf 
those  in  judgment. 

231.  DECLABE,  publish,  proclaim.  Derlare  is  sim- 
ply to  make  known  tn  others,  to  m.ike  ciriir  to  thein; 
one  may  drclnre  privately  or  pulillcly,  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  wriMnR.  We  pul'Msh  in  the  mannrr  which 
will  make  the  Ihinff  most  witi'ly  knnwn  and  cnnse  it  to 
beromo  public  property.  Prorlaiming  is  nlwn'-s  an 
nffirial  art,  ns  when  the  Presiiiftit  issues  a  ifruelnmn- 
tion  on  public  affairs.  In  olilm  liiui"i  prfn-Hmntions 
were  uttered  to  the  public  by  heralds  who  shouted  out 
the  royal  wtglies  or  comuutnds. 
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DIOTATX 


9S9.  VBOBEE,  edict,  prodsiutiDii.  A  deem  la  a 
solemn  and  deliberative  act,  the  decision  of  one  or 
nuwy,  and  regulates  both  private  and  public  matters. 
An  edict  ia  more  authoritative  than  a  decree,  speaks  the 
will  of  an  individual,  usnallr  despotic,  and  inclndes 
such  conunmnds  as  tns  qIcms  of  Bosaia.  A  prods- 
mation  contains  the  coBiiiwiid  to  the  peopl*  from  •  eon- 
■titntional  ruler. 

233.  DEDIOATE,  devote,  consecrate.  One  who 
dedicates  himself  to  Ood,  promises  solemnly  to  give  him- 
self entirely  up  by  shutting  out  all  other  considerations; 
one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry,  pursues  it  ss 
the  first  object  of  his  thoughts  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  sU  else.  We  also  devot«  onr  time  to  some  work  or 
thing.  CoRsecrste  is  to  set  apart  for  a  special  object 
or  purpose  with  religious  form  or  ceremony. 

884.  DEDtrCT,  subtract.  Deduct  is  a  taking  sway 
from  In  s  general  senae  as  when  one  deducts  an 
■mount  paid  from  the  whole  bill  of  diaiges;  aabtract 
is  a  technical  term  of  srlthmetlcsl  csleulationa,  ss  when 

■  bookkeeper  subtracts  small  smounts  from  the  gross 
sum. 

236.  DEFACE,  disfigure,  deform.  Deface  denotes 
the  sotoal  destruction  of  what  has  previously  existed; 
dlaflgure  is  to  destroy  or  to  so  execute  as  to  take  swsy 
the  flgnre:  deform  is  to  change  the  form  of  what  has 
existed.  A  painting  or  writing  is  defaced  by  tesring, 
smesring,  or  similar  canae;  a  ststne  ia  defaced  when 
the  outward  snrfsce  is  damaged,  disfigured  by  the  loss 
of  a  limb;  deformed  when  nude  so  ss  to  appear  mon- 
strous or  even  unlike  the  orlginsl.  The  human  form 
is  disflgared  by  loss  of  a  liinb  er  serious  bum;  de- 
formed, when  misshapen. 

S36.  DBnOIXVE,  deficient.  Defective  denotes 
thnt  something  is  wanting  to  complete;  deficient  relates 
more  to  the  part  or  thing  that  is  wanting.  A  book  is 
defeetire  beeanae  some  MSTes  are  missing;  the  lesTes 
•re  defident. 

237.  DEFEND,  protect,  vindicate.  Defend  has  the 
sense  of  keeping  or  warding  olT  in  a  general  way. 
Defense  may  be  made  regardless  of  the  station  or  rank 
of  the  defender.  A  weak  man  may  defend  a  stronger. 
Protect  has  the  sense  of  a  defense  or  abetter  by  a 
auperior  and  involves  an  additional  idea  of  covering, 
anpplying  with  necessities,  and  fumiahlng  comforts. 
Vindicate  has  a  moral  sense  where  a  man  not  only 
defends  himself  against  charges,  but  proves  his  inno- 
cenee,  and  restores  his  good  name. 

238.  SEmraiBLE,  defensive.  A  place  or  a  line 
of  conduct  ia  defenaible  when  it  is  possible  to  defend 
it;  the  means  taken  to  defend  it  are  the  defensive 
measures. 

8SS.    DEFIHITE,  positive.    Definite  is  bounded  by 

■  line  or  limit;  positive  ie  placed  or  firmly  fixed.  A 
man's  vlewa  upon  a  Question  are  definite  when  dear 
and  shatply  merited  so  as  not  to  be  confounded  with 
otliers;  tney  are  podtira  when  they  admit  of  no  doubt. 

240.  DBFUnTIOlT  explsnstion.  A  definition  is 
correct  or  precise  end  marks  off  the  boundaries  and 
limitations;  an  explanation  is  ample  or  general  and 
spreads  out  a  full  view  of  the  matter.  We  both  define 
and  illuatrate  when  we  explain.  We  define  a  word 
when  we  show  its  exsct  meaning:  we  explain  ita  use  by 
illustration  and  contrast  with  other  words. 

2*1.  DEJECTION,  depression,  melancholy.  Dejec- 
tion, a  easting  or  hurling  down,  is  stronger  than  depres- 
sion, a  pressing  down.  Both  of  these  feelings  or  states 
of  mina  are  temporary  and  pasBing.  Melancholy  is 
constitutional  and  is  a  disease.  Its  effects  are  perma- 
nent. 

842.  DBLAT,  defer,  postpone,  procrastlnete.  pro- 
long, protract,  retard.  Delay  denotes  not  to  com- 
mence action;  defer  to  pnt  off  action  until  another  time; 
postpone  is  a  discretionary  act  of  putting  off  until  a 
more  favorable  time;  procrastinate  is  a  delsy  arising 
from  the  fault  of  the  person  and  is  a  culpable  or  neg- 
ligent delaying:  prolong  Is  to  lengthen  to  a  wearisome 
extent:  protract  is  to  drew  or  drag  along  with  no 
activity;  retard  is  to  cause  a  thing  to  go  slowly  or  to 
prevent  its  advance. 

243.  DEIiEGATE,  depute.  An  office  or  duty  is 
delegated:  the  perHon  to  whom  the  task  is  delegated  is 
deputed  to  perform  it. 

844.    DBLIQHTFUI^   charming.    D4>lightfnl  Is  ap- 

eied  to  both  material  and  spiritual  objects;  chnrming 
restricted  generally  to  objects  of  sense.    Music  is 
rather  charming  than  delightful. 

245.  DELIVEB,  rescue,  aave.  Deliver  is  to  set 
free;  rescue  to  recover  from  danger:  save  to  make 
safe.  Deliver  and  rescue  take  out  of  the  way  of  danger 
or  suffering;  ssTe  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  evil. 


We  deliver  from  sUght  danger;  we  TOMiie  from  giMt  or 
immediate  lurm. 

246.  DElCAin),  require.  We  demand  hr  a  fomial 
asking  for  that  which  ia  juatly  our  due  and  abont  which 
there  can  be  no  question;  we  require  what  we  wish  or 
expect  to  be  done,  but  our  requisition  nay  be  met  by 
questioning  or  refusal. 

247.  DEHim,  hesitate,  pause.  We  demur  or  keep 
back  from  doubt  or  difficulty;  we  hesitate  from  Inde- 
ciaion;  we  pause  from  caution  or  the  force  of  cireum- 
stancea.  We  demur  and  hesitate  by  an  aetiim  of  the 
mind;  we  pause  in  speaking  or  in  action. 

248.  DENOTE,  aignify.  Denote  is  to  cause  (o 
know;  signify  is  to  make  some  sign  as  a  guide  to  the 
understanding.  Letters  or  characters  may  be  used  to 
denote  grades  of  excellence  or  the  quality  of  things; 
nods,  signs,  glances,  or  looks  aignify  wishes  or  feelings. 

249.  DESIGN,  purpose,  intend,  mean.  Design  and 
purpose  denote  works  of  grester  importance  than  intend 
and  mean,  which  are  familiar.  A  aesiga  includes  many 
objects  or  topics;  a  purpose  but  one;  there  is  some- 
thing more  methodical  and  studied  about  a  design;  a 
purpose  ia  proposed  or  set  before  the  mind  aerioualy; 
we  intend  only  vaguely;  mean  is  applied  to  matters 
requiring  but  little  thought  and  implies  simply  to  have 
in  mind. 

260.  DESXON,  plan,  sdieme,  project.  A  design  is 
arranged,  studied  out,  and  vstematically  preparra;  a 
plan  is  the  means  by  vhich  a  thing  is  to  be  bron^t 
■bout;  a  schema  and  a  project  are  intricate  solutions  of 
rare  or  extraordinary  conditions;  a  project  is  intended 
to  cover  matters  of  great  moment  involving  large  inter- 
esta.  Design  and  plan  are  more  practical  and  leas 
speculative  than  scheme  or  project. 

261.  DESntE,  wish,  long  for,  hanker  after,  covet. 
A  desire  demanda  gratification;  wish  is  a -strong  incli- 
nation for;  longing  is  impatient  and  continued;  hanker- 
ing ia  a  desire  for  something  plsced  out  of  reach;  covet- 
ing is  the  desire  for  something  which  belong  to  another. 
Hankering  suegests  a  wish  for  something  which  has 
been  previously  enjoyed  but  of  which  we  are  now 
deprived. 

262.  DESPERATE,  hopeless.  Desperate,  applied  to 
things.  Is  stronger  than  hopeleas:  it  expresses  Itie  ab- 
sence of  hope  to  remove  evil;  hopeless  expressss  the 
absence  of  hope  to  attain  good.  One  makes  a  desperate 
effort;  one  undertakes  a  hopeless  task. 

263.  DESTINY,  fate,  lot,  doom.  Destiny  is  con- 
sidered as  marking  one's  station  snd  walk  in  life;  fate 
regards  what  one  suffers;  lot  denotea  what  one  geta  or 
posaeEses ;  doom  is  the  final  and  unhappy  destiny  of  life. 

264.  DESTBOT,  consume,  waste.  Destroy  is  put- 
ing  an  end  to  that  which  one  deairea  should  be  pre- 
served; consume  is  to  use  up;  waste  is  to  consume  by 
using  wrongly. 

266.  DESTBUOTXON,  ruin.  Destruction  is  imme- 
diate: ruin  is  gradual.  What  is  destroyed  may  t>e 
rebuilt;  what  is  mined  is  past  recovery  or  restoration. 
Destruction  may  be  partial;  rain  is  total. 

260.  DESTBUOTIVE,  mlnons,  pernicious.  An  In- 
strument or  meana  ia  destructive  or  pernicious;  its 
effects  are  ruinous.  Pernicious  agents  or  influences 
work  in  a  more  limited  wsy  than  do  the  destructive. 

267.  DETECT,  discover.  One  detects  what  another 
wishes  to  conceal:  one  discovers  that  which  is  concealed 
without  wicked  intent. 

268.  DETEB,  discourage,  dishearten.  Deter  is  to 
frighten  away  from  a  thing  and  one  is  deterred  from 
beginning  a  thing;  one  ia  discouraged  or  disheartened 
from  continuing  s  work.  An  impatient  man  ia  easily 
discouraged;  one  who  lacks  courage  or  perseverance  is 
disheartened. 

869.  DETEBHINS,  resolve.  Deteraine  Is  an  art 
of  the  judgment  and  follows  examination  and  choice; 
resolve  Is  an  art  of  the  will  and  follows  determination. 
We  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done  and  restdve  to  do 

It. 

260.  DEVIATE,  wander,  swerve,  stray.  Deviate  is 
to  turn  out  of  the  way  or  direct  path;  wander  is  to 
travel  aimlpsaly  without  regard  to  paths  or  directions: 
swerve  is  to  turn  abruptly  and  suddenly  from  a  course; 
stray  ia  used  in  a  bnd  sense  either  measured  by  moral- 
ity or  by  consequences. 

261.  DEVISE,  bequeath.  Devise  Is  to  give  lands 
or  real  estate  by  a  properly  attested  and  witnessed  will ; 
bequesth  is  to  rive  personal  property  after  one's  death 
in  a  less  formal  but  no  less  legal  way. 

262.  DICTATE,  prescribe.  Dictate  denotes  greater 
authority  than  prescribe.  Dictate  is  more  than  com- 
mand; there  is  no  sense  of  command  in  preacrlbo 
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ftMVb.  ■  nie  of  «ctioa  or  condort  It  laid  down  for  tbs 
pnambed  to  follow.  One  hut  dictate  a  line  of  action 
vithoat  giviue  »ny  reasons  therefor;  pmcription  hM 
Uw  BuctioQ  of  rcABon. 

SS3.  DICTION,  Kty\e,  phrue,  pbrueology.  Diction 
is  concerned  with  a  proper  obaervstion  of  grammaticsl 
nila,  proper  use  of  words,  and  s  cleameu  of  writing 
inch  «s  may  be  attained  to  by  any  student-  style  deals 
vitb  niceties  and  eleeanciea  of  expression,  such  ss 
only  the  masters  of  the  language  diBplay:  phrase  has  to 
do  with  the  u&e  of  aiagie  words;  phrsseolofy  with  a  nc- 
eesskm  of  phrases. 

S61.  DIE,  expire.  Die  denotn  the  extlnetloo  of 
fife;  expire  the  laat  art  of  life.  Trees  snd  plants  die, 
\mt  do  Bat  axpiTe;  aniiosls  which  bresthe  air,  and  soma 
ab}ceta  whiA  depend  upon  air,  sucb  as  lamps,  expire. 

8S5.  DUTTEB,  Tary,  disagree,  dissent.  Differ  Is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite  term.  We  differ  from 
any  canse  or  in  any  degree;  wo  vsry  in  only  smsU 
aattera.  It  takea  two  or  more  to  differ;  one  may  Tsry; 
we  disarrce  in  matters  of  personal  intereat  snd  in  prst- 
tieal  afCairs;  there  is  always  more  or  less  ill-humor  and 
feding  in  a  dlaaBreement :  there  Is  siso  hard  feetlag 
among  those  who  dlase&t  In  matters  of  qwcolation  or 
i^inioa. 

IM.  DIFFESBMOB,  variety,  diversity.  A  differ- 
ence may  exist  between  two  objects;  vsriety  rcqairsa 
•ereral;  dWenitr  exista  in  the  taste  or  opinion. 

S6T.  DQTBBEHCB,  distinction.  The  difference  lies 
bi  the  things  thentselves:  the  distinction  is  the  set  of 
the  person  who  aotn  the  difference.  The  dlstinrtion 
between  two  objects  Ucs  in  the  difference  between  them. 

268.  DIFFEBENOE,  dispute,  sltercation,  quarrel. 
A  difference  is  a  less  serious  and  personal  matter;  a 
dispute  anggeata  many  angry  words  snd  much  ill-feel- 
ing; sn  altercation  is  a  wordy  dispute,  with  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  much  abusive  language;  a  quarrel 
is  the  most  serious  and  involves  all  forms  of  violence. 

860.  DIFFEBBHT,  distinct,  sepsrste.  Difference 
is  owosed  to  likeness:  So  objects  which  are  alike  can 
be  different.  Distinet  is  apposed  to  identity ;  two  objects 
exactly  alike  nsy  appear  to  be  distinct  when  seen 
fleariT-  Separate  is  apposed  to  nnity ;  two  bodies  which 
are  united  are  not  separate. 

270.  DIf  jnfBjsHT,  several,  vsrions,  divers,  sundry. 
Different  describes  the  quslity  of  things  rather  than  the 
number  and  may  be  nsed  of  two;  seversl  denotes  split 
np  into  many;  various  expresses  s  grest  number  and 
s  great  diversity:  divers  denotes  many  different  objects; 
sandry  denotes  many  things  widely  separated. 

271.  DUTBKEKT,  unlike.  Things  which  are  dif- 
ferent have  some  points  of  resemblance  and  may  be  com- 
pared: thinn  which  are  unlike  are  wholly  so  snd  do 
not  sdnit  m  comparison. 

S7S.  MSPBX^  disperse.  To  dispel  b  to  drive  away 
■  thiDK  BO  that  it  does  not  return;  to  banish  perma- 
MDtlr.  to  eliminate  completely.  Knowledge  dispels  ig- 
norance: and  licht,  gloom.  More  force  Is  Implied  by 
dl^elling  than  in  dispersing.  Both  are  nsed  llgar- 
atively.  The  thing  itself  may  be  dertroyed  if  dlsMlM: 
while  to  diqwrse  nay  mean  merely  to  destroy  the  co- 
herion  of  its  parts.  To  disperse  does  away  with  tlie 
eonpleteneaa  as  a  whole;  to  distribute  elsewhere,  or 
■csUer.  bnt  not  to  remove  entirely;  yet  to  disperse  is  a 
vehintarT  action ;  while  the  act  of  scattering  may  be  In- 
Totunlary  and  without  method  or  plan. 

273.  DISPENSE,  distribute.  To  dispense  is  to  con- 
fer npon,  in  the  sense  of  giving  out  in  different  direc- 
tions. But  it  has  no  special  reference  to  the  one  who 
dctea  the  bestowing.  One  may  asv  Nature  dispenses 
her  bounty  to  alL  To  distribute  Is  a  definite  action 
toward  individnsl  points,  ss  something  which  comes 
directly  from  giver  to  recipient.  To  dispense  Is  also  to 
do  wiUurat  a  thing, — as  ''we  can  readily  dispense  with 
that." 

874.  MSPXSASEj  offend,  vex.  Displease  is  the 
eppinlle  of  please,  and  more  nearly  respects  the  Inward 
State  at  mind;  wliils  the  act  of  offending  is  outwardly  to 
0n  oecasion  to  provoke  the  feeling.  Slmcly  not  to 
phase  is  a  negative  qoality;  while  to  offend  is  to  caose 
a  sesse  of  dlqileasare  in  s  distinct  snd  deflnite  way. 
Vex  has  the  same  sljrniflntion  as  offend  with  Uie  ad- 
dUlenal  aense  of  repeated  actiwia  tending  to  aggravate 
■St  ea^  one's  displeasare  but  the  actual  offense. 

275.  DISPZiEASUSE,  anger,  disapprobation.  Dis- 
pfaasnre  U  a  state  of  irritation  of  mind  or  feeling  caused 
£rlbc  coodDct  of  others.  It  is  stways  produced  by  sn 
■deaaale  eatiae>,  real  or  supposed.  Anger  may  result 
Ava  ninfJnned  diapleaaure.  and  is  s  slate  of  mind  ag- 
nivateil  by  a  cwotinnanco,  pertapa.  of  offensiven«s. 

ie  mild,  while  anger  is  harsh.  Dlsapproba- 
o|rf"'««>  approval.  DioflMSure 


is  slways  felt  at  what  haa  pasaed;  disspprobation  may 
be  felt  also  with  regard  to  things  sbout  to  take  plaee. 

276.  DISPOSE,  srrsnge,  digest.  To  dispose  Is  to 
assign  s  plsce  to  esch  of  seversl  things;  to  srrsnge  im- 
ptiea  a  more  thoughtful  action.  Disposal  is  a  persons! 
set.  Troops  may  be  disixuied  but  ideaa  may  be  ar- 
ranged. Tblngs  not  wanted  are  disposed  of;  booka  sre 
arranged  with  reicitrd  to  subjects  or  six*'.  To  digest  Is 
the  set  of  assimilation,  the  feathering  together  of  things 
with  s  fixed  design  in  so  doing.  To  digest  informstion 
implies  sn  intellectual  process;  while  disposal  ma^  be 
simply  to  set  aside  or  put  apsrt. 

877.  DISPOiinON,  temper.  Both  terna  refer  to 
the  mind  and  its  bias.  Disposition  is  the  nataral  or 
prevailinc  tendency  of  the  mind  aa  a  whole,  and  la  a 
permanent  state.  Temper  relates  only  to  the  biss  or 
tone  of  the  feelings,  snd  is  transitory.  A  disposition 
inchning  to  right  living  makes  a  msn  a  useful  member 
of  society;  a  good  temper  may  make  one  acceptable  and 
ai^reeable  but  not  necessarily  useful.  A  good  dispositloa 
will  go  far  toward  correcting  the  errors  of  temper;  a 
bad  one  will  leave  no  chance  tor  amending  the  temper. 

278.  DZSPOSITIOH,  inclination.  Disposition  is 
used  here  in  spplicstion  to  the  psrticulsr  frame  of  mind, 
rather  than  the  general,  as  in  the  previoua  instance. 
A  disposition  may  be  indulged  in;  while  an  inclination 
may  be  yielded  to.    A  diaposition  to  do  something  sp- 

filies  to  the  state  of  the  whole  mind  st  that  time;  an 
ncllnalion  may  be  a  particular  part  of  one'a  general 
disposition.  One  may  be  disposed  to  be  nnmeadly; 
but  have  an  inclination  to  be  studious. 

279.  DISBEOABD,  neglect,  slight.  To  disrsgard  is 
the  set  of  not  heeding,  while  neglect  is  the  act  of  not 
choosing.  To  disregard  means  a  settled  mentsl  purpose 
to  diverge  from  s  stated  plsn.  To  neglect  is  to  omit 
to  do  an  act,  as  from  forgetfulness  or  postponement. 
What  is  disregsrded  is  purposely  passed  over  after  be- 
ing seen;  what  is  neglected  is  often  not  seen  or  tfaooiAt 
of  St  the  time.  To  sli^t  Is  to  pssa  over  lightly,  eanly, 
CBSually. 

280.  DI88BH8I0K,  contention,  discord.  Dissension 
is  a  state  produced  by  a  collision  of  opinions,  peculiar 
to  bodies  of  men;  while  contention  is  a  coUiaion  of  in- 
terests, but  related  to  individosl  action.  Selflsbnesa  la 
the  main  cause  of  contention;  s  disposition  to  be  opin- 
ionsted  csuses  dissension.  Discord  is  mainly  caused 
by  un  govern  able  temper.  Inharmonious  collision  be- 
tween two  unrelated  or  itnsuited  chords  in  music  mskes 
discord.  Contention  implies  greater  action  thsn  the 
state  of  being  discordant  or  in  disaenaion. 

281.  DISTAHT,  remote,  far.  Distant  implies  stand- 
ing apart  from,  used  in  reference  to  great  space;  far 
ia  used  relatively,  and  only  of  space  which  is  ordinary. 
Distant  applies  to  bodies  at  rest,  while  far  may  he  at- 
tributed to  bodies  which  are  or  are  not  stationaiT. 
Remote  ia  an  Implication  of  superlative  distance,  some- 
thing BO  far  thst  it  Is  out  of  sight  and  Inaccessible. 
A  nlace  may  be  quite  definite^  distant;  a  bird  flies  in- 
deflnitely  far. 

888.  DUTUroUISU,  discrlmlnste.  Distinguish  ia 
to  regard  things  aa  to  their  entirety  or  their  divialbillty. 
One  distinguishes  as  to  quality  by  the  senses;  while  one 
discriminates  with  the  understanding  only.  The  latter 
Is  s  definite  action;  while  ability  to  diatingniah  ia  In- 
definite. 

283.  DISTIHOUTSHED,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nentj  illustrious.  A  thing  is  distinguished  for  a  certain 
quality  when  that  thing  acqulrea  distinction  or  bears  the 
mark  of  it,  though  only  by  comparison.  Auj^thing  is 
conspicuous  with  regsrd  to  its  being  seen;  it  is  distin- 
guished only  as  it  is  separate  and  distinct  from  oth- 
ers. A  person  is  noted  for  some  certain  quslity,  without 
being  necessarily  either  diRttngiiiiihed  or  conapicuons. 
One  may  be  either  one  or  all  these  three  for  attributes 
which  are  good,  bad,  or  indilTerent;  but  the  terms  emi- 
nent snd  illustrious  apply  only  to  good  quslilies  and 
praiseworthy  actions.  A  person  may  be  eminent  for 
virtue  or  attainments;  and  these  things  mske  his  name 
illustrious. 

884.  DI8TBBB8,  anxiety,  anguish,  sgony.  Distress 
is  the  state  one  may  find  himself  in  when  there  seems 
no  chance  for  escape.  Distress  is  produced  by  a  present 
evil,  from  an  outward  cause,  with  either  old  or  young; 
anxiety  or  anguish  csn  only  belong  to  riper  years. 
Anxiety  is  often  imaginative;  anguish  and  sgony  sre 
forms  of  the  more  severe  degrees  of  distress.  Anguish 
usually  follows  reflection  upon  an  evil  which  Is  past: 
while  agony  Is  felt  by  a  i>erson  witnessing  wliat  comes 
directly  under  his  observation. 

285.  DI8TBBSS,  perplex,  harass.  Distress  Is  that 
which  brings  to  strsits,  or  hinds  so  as  to  hamper  sr- 
tion.  To  distress  is  to  cause  to  be  th»wn  into  dis- 
comfort by  a  condition;  while  to  perftlex  is  to  luiktlf 
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or  bawOder  or  enlancle.  To  bant*  fa  to  eanM  »  di«- 
treued  condition  ropeatedlr  or  contlnuooalr.  On*  iB»y 
be  perplexed  in  nnderstBiuling,  but  he  i>  narMsed  in- 
telleetnilly  hy  baffling  *nd  recurrent  eanaea,  which  mnjr 
throv  bim  Into  s  stete  of  distress. 

286.  DISTBIBTTTE,  allot,  assign,  apportion.  To 
distribute  is  e  term  applied  to  tbe  portioning  out  of  a 
thing  in  more  than  one  direction,  while  to  allot  is  to 
dispose  tor  a  apeciflo  reason,  as  for  the  sake  of  use- 
fulneas  or  order  or  beauty.  To  assign  is  definitely  to 
readjust  as  to  merit;  to  apportion  is  to  divide  by  some 
fixed  rule  that  ia  meant  to  be  uniform  and  fair. 

887.  SISTBIOT,  region,  trart,  quarter.  Diatrict  is 
a  definite  tract  or  apace  apecificaUy  aet  apart.  A  re^n 
is  a  more  indefinite  place,  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
former  maj-  apply  to  »  small  part  of  a  region,  while  the 
term  tract  la  applied  to  a  smaller  portion  still.  A 
qnaiter  Is  used  merely  to  designate  a  direction,  and  is 
toe  most  Tsgne  term  of  all.  A  region  is  usually  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  weather  or  climatic  condftiona. 
All  are  terms  relating  to  area. 

888.  DISTStrST,  suspicion,  diffldence.  Distrust  is 
the  opposite  of  a  state  of  trustfulness,  and  may  be  a 
negative  feeling,  while  suspicion  is  an  active  and  pos- 
itive conviction  of  the  evil  in  a  matter.  When  a  person 
feels  a  lack  of  trust  in  his  own  powers  or  qualities, 
the  term  used  is  dilBdence,  while  distrust  msy  be  felt 
either  of  ourselves  or  of  ouers.  The  condition  of  dis- 
tnisttulneas  is  a  particular  state;  that  of  suspicion  is  a 
matter  of  habit. 

289.  DI8TDSB,  interrupt.  Pisturb  la  to  cause  to 
be  disordered  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion, 
either  internally  or  externally.  When  such  confusion 
cornea  positively  and  outwardly,  it  is  an  interruption. 
Disturbance  depends  upon  the  character  or  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual ;  interruption,  or  breaking  in 
upon  a  thing  so  as  to  stop  proRress,  would  affect  any 
one  of  an  indefinite  number.  To  disturb  is  to  canse 
tbe  state  of  rest  to  exist  no  longer;  to  interrupt  ia  to 
destroy  the  evenness  or  regularity  of  a  course. 

890.  DIVIDE,  part,  separate.  Divide  is  to  pat  Into 
parts  or  asunder,  though  the  separation  of  tbe  parts  of 
a  thinr  may  still  leave  them  connected;  as  a  atreaa 
may  divide  a  state,  by  running  through  It,  while  a 
movBtaln  merely  Beparatea  the  parts  of  a  country. 
To  divide  applies  to  things  only;  to  part  or  to  separata 
applies  to  persons  ss  well.  People  may  part  without 
coming  to  a  separation;  and  the  moment  of  parting  la 
often  more  painful  than  the  separation  to  follow. 

291.  DIVIDE,  afaare,  distribute.  To  divide  baa  the 
sense  of  a  division  into  parts,  not  extending  beyond  the 
thing  divided;  distribution  or  sharing  extends  as  well 
to  ue  purpose  of  the  sction.  To  snare  is  simply  to 
give  or  receive  an  apportionment;  to  distribute  applies 
to  giving  only,  as  to  a  definite  number  of  persons. 

892.  DOCHiB,  tractable,  ductile.  To  submit  one'a 
judgment  or  inclinations  to  the  influence  or  power  of 
another  is  a  docile  condition,  and  ia  applied  to  the  will, 
mainly.  To  be  tractable  is  one  form  of  docility, — 
that  of  making  the  condnct  conform  to  judgment.  To 
be  dnctile  Is  another  form  of  being  docile, — that  per- 
taining to  matters  of  character.  Docility  and  tractabil- 
are  applicable  either  to  mankind  or  bmles;  ductility 
as  applied  to  the  mind  or  its  powers  nay  be  used  only 
of  persons. 

293.  DOOTBINE,  precept,  principle.  Doctrine  re- 
Istea  to  a  thing  taught,  while  precept  is  a  thing  laid 
down.  Doctrine  presupposee  a  teacher :  precept  a  su- 
perior with  authnrily.  A  principle  is  the  starting  point 
of  a  theory  or  school  of  mental  effort;  while  the  doctrine 
Is  composed  of  several  principles.  The  principle  lies 
in  the  thing  Itself:  the  doctrine  is  framed  by  soma  one, 
and  the  precept  also  imptiea  individual  and  preliminary 
action. 

291 .  DOCTBUTE,  dogma,  ten  et .  A  th  in  r  wh  i  eh 
originates  with  a  teacher  is  a  doctrine ;  a  dogma  is 
the  thing  thought,  or  admitted  to  be  the  truth,  and  may 
lie  with  a  number  of  individuals.  A  tenet  ia  a  thought, 
or  series  of  them,  held  or  maintained  by  one  or  more. 
Doctrines  rest  on  authority  of  the  originator;  dogma 
upon  authority  of  the  church  or  body  balding  such  prin- 
Giples;  while  a  tenet  rests  upon  ita  own  mwlt  for  atip- 
port. 

S9S.  DOUBT,  qnestion.  Doubt  respecta  what  is  be- 
lieved about  that  of  which  one  baa  two  opinions;  ques- 
tion relates  to  a  deviation  from  anch  a  belief.  Doubt 
is  mental,  and  denotes  a  withheld  decision;  to  question 
implies  an  inquiry  into  a  matter,  with  a  demand  for 
proof  which  will  assist  in  a  decision. 

898.  DOUBT,  suspense.  To  be  In  doubt  la  to  lack 
the  necessary  evidence  for  belief  in  a  matter;  to  be  in 
snapense  Is  to  fail  to  possess  certainty  regarding  some- 
thing maintained.    Doubt  interrupta  progresa  towards  s 


dedred  troth;  nupenae  pnta  «a  tnipedimant  in  tlw  war 
of  progress. 

297.  DOUBTFUIs  dubious,  nncerUin,  precariona. 
The  state  of  being  doubtful  admita  of  doubting  only; 
while  tteing  dubious  relates  to  events  and  things  speak- 
ing for  themselves,  and  causes  suapense.  The  meaning 
is  very  similar,  both  having  distinct  relation  to  the  per- 
son holding  an  opinion  on  a  matter.  Uncertain  and 
precariooB  are  applied  to  qualitiea  of  the  things  them- 
aelves,  as  a  rule.  Frecarionsness  ususlly  depends  upon 
the  will  or  humor  of  another,  and  is  actually  tbe  highest 
form  of  uncertainty.  It  is  applied  to  that  which  ia 
dependent  to  an  extent  upon  future  caanaltiea.  Uncer- 
tainty is  a  more  negative  quality  of  variance  in  a  state 
of  doubt. 

298.  DBJLW,  drag,  haul,  pull,  pluck,  tug.  To  lay 
bold  of  a  body  and  put  it  in  motion  toward  one's 
self  is  to  draw  it ;  to  drag  it  is  to  draw  it  with  violent 
effort.  To  haol  is,  commonly,  to  drag  it  with  still 
greater  violence.  To  pull  is  a  maintained  effort  to 
draw  without  effect  or  motion;  to  pluck  is,  literallT, 
to  pick  out  of,  or  twitch  apart  from.  To  tug  is  to  piul 
with  violent  effort;  as,  after  a  long  pall  for  the  ahore, 
the  oarsmen  may  still  tug  at  the  oars. 

299.  DBEAK,  reverie.  To  dream  is  to  pasa  through 
subconscious  experience,  commonly  in  sleep,  a  mental 
process  occurring  when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound 
state.  A  reverie  may  come  while  a  person  is  awake, 
with  the  imagination  in  more  or  leas  of  a  disturbed 
condition. 

300.  DB£OS,  sediment,  dross,  scum.  Dregs  are  tbe 
worthless  part  which  may  separate,  from  a  liquid.  Sed- 
iment is  the  matter,  not  necessariiy  worthless  or  dirty, 
which  may  settle  at  the  bottom.  Dross  is  a  variation 
of  the  term  dregs,  more  often  applied  to  metal- worlting. 
Scum  is  the  same  aa  froth,  or  that  which  rises  to  the 
surface.  Dregs  and  sediment  settle  of  tbetnselvea;  but 
scam  and  dross  ^gni^  some  preliminary  process  of 
evolution. 

.801.  DUU^  gloomy,  dismal,  and.  The  removal  of 
brigbtneaa  or  aplntednesa  of  a  thlnff  constitutes  ita  doQ- 
ness;  and  Implies  literally  a  lack  of  light  The  state 
of  being  gloomy  denotes  not  only  the  IwMt  of  perfection 
in  dullness,  but  actual  tamiahing.  A  place  as  gloomy 
aa  possible  may  be  said  to  be  aetnally  diamal,  simply 
extending  and  emphasiiing  dullness  which  baa  passed 
the  gloomy  atage.-  Sad  is  more  an  attribute  of  moral 
atates  than  of  physical;  and  may  indicate  a  heart- 
wound  or  pained  feeling. 

302.  DUaABLE,  lasting,  permanent.  Durable  la 
said  of  things  intended  to  remain  a  shorter  time  than 
lasting,  and  always  of  things  material.  Lasting  ia  used 
of  things  spiritual.  That  wbich  perinea  quickly  is  not 
durable;  that  which  ceases  quickly  Is  not  Msting.  Per- 
manent is,  literally,  remaining  to  the  end. 

303.  DURABLE,  constant.  Durable  la  the  attri- 
bute of  things,  while  constancy  pertains  to  either  persons 
or  things.  What  is  durable  is  inherently  ao ;  what  Is 
constant  Is  so  from  temperament.  The  durable  lasts 
long,  it  may  be:  but  the  eonstbnt  is  possessed  of  anin- 
terra  pted  durability. 

301.  DUBATION,  time.  Daration  Is  commonly  the 
portion  of  time  during  which  a  thing  exists;  contin- 
uance in  time,  but  has  reference  to  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  existence  of  a  thing.  Time  is  infinite 
duration  or  its  measure. 

306.  DUTIFUL,  obedient,  respectful.  Dutiful 
means  a  fullness  of  duty,  and  is  Independent  of  all  cir- 
cumstances. Obedience  and  respect  are  relative  terma, 
and  merely  modes  of  being  dutiful.  Respectful  Is  a 
term  of  greater  latitude  than  either  of  the  others. 

808.  DUTY,  obligation.  Duty  is  that  which  is  due 
from  one  being  to  another.  Obligation  denotes  the  bond 
or  necessity  entailed  in  (be  discbarge  of  the  duty.  A 
duty  to  not  necessarily  lasting.  An  obligstion  is  com- 
pulsory. Love  mar  M  the  impelling  power  in  the 
carrying  nut  of  a  duty;  neceaaity^  or  a  sense  of  honor,  la 
more  likely  to  be  the  force  behind  an  obligation. 

307.  BA0EB,  earnest,  serious.  Eager  Impliea  to 
be  ardent  in  the  paraoit  or  accomplishment  of  a  thing. 
Eagerness  is  largely  based  upon  impulsive  or  thought- 
less action.  Eamestness  applies  more  to  a  settled  pur- 
pose, ■  state  of  mind,  to  do  a  thing,  aa  a  charactenatlo 
of  toe  temper  of  mind.  Serlousnesa  does  not  go  to  the 
extreme  of  solemnity,  bnt  Is  litersUy  without  laughter. 
Earnestness  indicates  a  state  of  being  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object;  aeriouaness  expresaea  a  fixed  In- 
tention in  the  same  direction,  but  with  less  warmth. 

308.  EABITEBT,  pledge.  An  earnest  Is  a  token  or 
assurance  of  what  may  be  expected.  A  pledge,  aa  of 
one's  good  faith  In  a  matter,  la  theJujnd  or  guaranty 
that  the  dnty  or  labor  will  be  perf^ 
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fP^™  "Xw*  *o  the  confidence  iaapired  than  to  the  ti» 
bf  which  it  IS  either  affirmed  or  brought  to  pau. 

309.  CASE,  qniet,  rcBt,  repose.  Ease  respecli  & 
moiionleu  state  of  exemption  from  pain,  noise,  or  other 
dulnniaiicev  and  implies  negative  and  apathetic  pleas- 
nre  and  agreeable  calmness; — the  aUtionarf  atate  o( 
Deiaj  easr  following  a  period  of  nnrest-  Quietness  is 
ap  ittribnta  of  this  state,  with  particular  reference  to 
lie  absenc«  of  nois«  or  outside  Tiolence.  Quiet  denotes 
s  Irinc-down  state  or  condition;  while  real  simplr  ap- 
pUd  to  ceMation  from  motion.  Repoae  ia  th«  degm 
of  rest  enjoyed  after  its  iiit«miption. 

310.  BASE,  easiueaa.  factlitj.  lightneaa.  Ease  and 
easuesa  relate  to  the  atmtract  state  or  condition  of  ease 
in  thing  or  person.  Facility  relate*  to  that  which  la 
ient;  as  one  may  say,  a  person's  facility  ia  determined 
bj  ramparisoD  of  his  ability  with  that  of  others  who 
are  less  akillfoL  Ve  itidge  of  the  easinesa  of  a  thing 
by  (ompariaon  of  it  with  others  more  difficult.  Light- 
oesa  and  ease  are  both  said  of  what  ia  to  be  borne. 
That  which  presses  in  any  form  !■  not  rasr;  that  which 
pmses  in  a  sense  of  veight  does  not  possess  lightness. 
TO  ease  is  to  reliere  ft  person  of  pam  or  labor.  To 
larilttate  is  to  make  a  course  or  progrsaa  more  certain: 
and  to  lightea  ia  to  TemoVe  a  burden  In  the  seoas  of 
weight. 

311.  ready.  Easjr  implies  a  aenae  of  free- 
dom and  absence  of  obstruction  looking  towards  action 
in  onrselres;  to  be  ready  indicates  a  preparednesa,  a 
willingneas  and  a  disposition  to  go  forward  immediately 
and  to  do.  The  first  relates  only  to  the  thing  or  man' 
ner;  the  latter  to  the  person  who  does  the  thing. 

312.  EBUUjnOH,  efferreacence,  fermentation,  fer 
ment.  Ebullition  denotes  literally  a  boiling  forth,  and 
is  drawn  from  a  physical  application  of  the  procesa  re- 
Bultant  from  the  effect  of  beat  upon  a  liquid.  Fermen- 
tation is  a  process  more  gradual  than  effervescence, 
whidt  ia  ebuuition  in  moderation.  A  ferment  implies 
that  s  process  has  resulted  tending  to  nake  a  new  state 
or  a  thing  distinct  from  a  former  one. 

315.  ECCMHTA  BTIO,  divine,  theologian.  An  ec- 
deaisatie  la  a  person  connected  with  or  occupying  a 
deflaite  ststion  in  s  religioua  order,  tiioagh  not  in  person 
performing  any  particular  office  in  that  station.  A 
divine  actually  performs  the  office  of  teacher  or  preacher. 
A  theologian  is  simply  a  student  in  theology. 

Sll.  ECIoIPSB.  obantre.  Eclipse  is  a  state  of  tha 
ahntting  off  of  light  from  a  thing,  and  implies  a  body 
completely  out  of  view  from  that  cause.  Obscure 
is  only  s  relative  term  snd  may  apply  to  a  partial 
erliiMing  of  light  or  power,  as  regaided  in  a  general 
aenae.  To  obscure  a  thing  is  to  render  leas  distinct  by 
intenrention  of  ahadow;  to  eclipse  is  to  hide  wholly. 

SIS.  ECONOHICAI^  aaving,  sparing,  thrifty,  penu- 
riooB,  niggardly.  Economical  la  tbe  attribute  of  not 
expending  unwisely  or  unneceaaarily ;  saving  ia  keeping 
resourcea  In  an  nndiatnrbed  state  for  future  use,  a  lay- 
ing by  or  setting  apart  with  care  of  a  reserve  fund  or 
quantity.  Sparing  is  holding  back  that  which  ought 
aatarsuy  to  oe  expended.  Thrift  Is  the  prominence  of 
that  quality  which  arises  from  tiie  habit  of  aaTing;  to 
paaaess  it  makes  a  person  thrifty  or  tlurlving.  To  be 
ninardly  is  to  be  close,  to  narrowly  fall  short  of  wlih- 
bsMing  altogether.  To  be  penurious  is  to  incline  to 
aiggu^in^  as  regards  one's  self, — to  actually  suffer 
from  the  penury  caused  by  not  spending  enough  of  one's 
own  money  or  resources. 

316.  ECOVOMT,  frugality,  parsimDnr.  Economy 
implies  management  in  expending,  and  s  reKnlaled 
manner  of  putting  forth  reiources.  Frugality  denotes 
B  pmdent  or  temperate  management  of  resources.  Par- 
simony ia  s  more  negative  term,  relating  to  a  simple 
forbearance  in  spending.  One  who  ia  parsimonious  has 
only  the  object  of  saving  in  his  attitude.  One  who  Is 
frngal  may  spare  expense  upon  himself  and  be  liberal 
vfth  others  to  the  point  of  extravagance. 

817.    BC8TA8T,  raptnre,  transport.    Ecstasy  Indi- 
cates a  passire  State  of  being  beside  one's  self  or  out  of 
one's  mintL  tMnporarily;  a  mental  tension,  and  unusual 
defstion  of  spirit*.    Baptnre  is  a  stato  which  does  not, 
Uks  the  former,  paralyse  the  faculties,  but  may  call 
tfes  faenttiee  into  action  or  expression.    Ecstasy  and 
rsptnr*  are  always  pleasnrsble  and  sriao  from  pleasur- 
abJe  csnses.     Transport  is  a  state  of  extreme  mental 
aefivity  which  may  relnte  either  to  joy  or  anger,  plesa- 
nre  or  pain. 

318.  EDIFICE,  stmctnre,  fabric.  Edifice  Is  a  term 
rdating  to  a  bouse  alreadv  made  and  finished,  and  is 

ZLJrLui^  fhs  »ft  of  raising  the  edifice  is  considered, 
ftbric  iT.  ^Iri  -PP'y'"*  to.  the  simple  frsming,  de- 
or  ceSSrioff  of  •  thing  to  be  erect«i  or  cre- 
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319.  EDUCATION,  instruction,  breeding.  Educa- 
tion comprehenda  not  only  instruction  (the  communica> 
tion*of  ideas)  and  breeding  (the  outward  conduct  or 
mspners),  but  the  formation  of  the  mind  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  principles.  Instruction  makes  one  more 
completely  educated;  breedini;  makea  one  more  agree- 
able; vhile  education  mukcs  uiio  belter  in  every 
direction.  Travel  and  other  things  may  add  to  educa- 
tion as  neither  simple  ir«iruciii)n  nor  breeding  can. 
The  lack  of  breeding  merpty  uiililB  a  person  for  thu 
society  of  the  cultivated,  lnitlrui'lion  withheld  is  more 
or  less  inconvenient  though  not  fatal  to  worldly  advanrc- 
ment;  but  a  total  lack  of  education,  contiderMl  broadly, 
may  be  detrimental  in  every  way. 

320.  EFFECT,  produce,  perform.  What  is  effected 
is  both  performed  and  produced.  To  produce  is  to 
bring  something  into  bcin?,  and  performing  ia  to  carry 
a  thing  through  to  the  end;  while  to  etT>>ct  is  to  produce 
by  performing  somethinj;.  That  which  ii  effected  la 
done  according  to  a  definite  design.  That  vhich  is 
produced  may  follow  only  incidentally, 

S21.  EFFECTIVE,  efficient,  effertual,  efficacious. 
Effective  denotes  being  capable  of  effecting  somelliing. 
Whatever  is  efiicient  is  thnt  which  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing something.  That  whieh  ii  elficacioua  or  effectual 
aignifles  havinc  the  power  to  effect,  or  to  bring  about 
the  effect.  When  an  end  or  outcome  is  effectual,  the 
means  to  that  end  must  be  termed  eflicaciousi  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  adopt  further  measures  when  methods 
are  proved  to  be  effcctuaL 

323.    BLDEBLT.   axed,  old.    Elderly  signifies  ap- 

S coaching  a  stale  of  age.    Aged  denotes  a  still  greater 
egree  of  elderlineaa;  and  old  implies  still  more  age 
than  either. 

323.  ELOOtTTIOK,  eloqnence,  oration,  rhetoric. 
Elocution  relates  to  the  manner  of  delivering  speech. 
Eloquence  denotes  the  matter  delivered,  and  lies  in  the 
person  who  does  the  speiiking.  Orstory  deals  with  the 
mode  or  style  of  expresaion.  Rhetoric  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  orBlory^  dealing  with  the  theory  of  the  art  of 
which  oratory  is  but  the  practice.  Elocution  is  there- 
fore requisite  for  an  actor,  and  eloquence  more  for  a 
speaker,  though  of  course  oratory  is  mu6t  desirable  for 
both. 

324.  EMBABBAS8,  perplex,  entangle.  Embarraaa 
IS  to  hamper  or  place  impediments  upon  mannera  or 
circumstances  affecting  one's  aelf,  want  of  prudence  or 
preaence  of  mind  being  most  common  causes.  One  ia 
perplexed  when  diverse  interests  or  conditions  cause 
confusion.  Perplexitien  may  arise  from  one's  personal 
actions  or  from  outside  causes.  Entanglements  arise 
solely  from  outside  sources.  Pecuniary  troubles  em- 
barrssi;  for  example,  perplexities  may  come  from  counter 
advices  or  counsels;  wnile  lawsuits  entangle. 

326.  EMIBBABT,  sp}-.  Emissary  is  literally  one 
who  ia  aent  forth,  or  Kent  out.  A  K|iy  is  one  who 
takes  a  station  from  which  he  sees  1Iiimc§  and  takes 
cognisance  of  events  or  objects  for  fuliire  use.  An 
emissary  is  sent  out  to  mix  with  people  or  to  ossocinte 
with  whoever  may  serve  his  purpuse  br^st  to  sow  seeds 
of  dissension  or  policy.  A  Hpy  ki-rpH  at  a  distance  and 
maintains  secrecy  as  to  his  movements. 

326.  EHFIBE,  reign,  dominion.  Kmpire  is  a  term 
compreheiidiDg  the  idvn  of  an  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
allied  to  the  idea  of  u  definite  reii;n  by  a  ruling  power. 
Kmpire  is  apjilii'd  to  people  or  nations,  but  a  reiirn  ap- 
plies to  the  individuals  who  are  in  power.  Dominion 
applies  to  the  perNunal  act,  whether  of  a  ruler  or  private 
individual.  Force  of  law  gives  a  potentate  the  reign 
over  a  people. 

327.  EBCPLOT,  use.    To  employ  is  to  apply  to  some 

f (articular  use  or  purpose;  to  use  is  to  derive  a  bem-lit 
rom  such  employment.  Oiii*  always  em[iliiva  when  he 
uses;  but  does  not  nlwnys  use  wUiit  is  euipkiyed.  Per- 
sons as  well  as  things  may  be  employed;  uue  is  applied 
to  things  only, 

328.  EMPTY,  vacant,  void,  devoid.  Empty  im- 
plies lacking  or  wanting,  and  is  quite  similar  in  mean- 
ing to  the  term  vacant.  Either  a  hnvsc  or  a  Rent  is 
said  to  he  empty  or  vni-ant  when  it  lu<'ks  an  inhabitant 
or  an  occupant.  Void  is  sliuhily  at  varianee  with 
these  terms,  always  used  as  a  tiualifyinL;  woril  but  never 
prefixed  as  an  adjective.  A  mind  which  is  vacant  of 
ideas  may  be  ternit>d  void  of  reason;  and  a  stare  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  expression  is  said  to  be  a  vacant  one. 

32B.  ENCOUTUM,  eulogy,  panccyric.  Kncomiura  ii 
a  form  of  praise,  in  the  umlhI  si'nsi'.  applieil  to  an  ob- 
ject at  the  lime  unconBciimw  of  such  sentiineuls,  A 
eiilogy  m.Ty  be  praise  bestoiveil  upon  a  hero  of  aniilher 
age  or  country,  or  the  cbiirmlers  or  actions  of  men  in 
general.  Great  aehievemeiitB  iniiy  be  accorded  en- 
comiums; great  men  are  given  eulogies^_^A  panegyric  ia, 
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IlterallT,  &  loleBm,  forntml  oration,  spoken  before  a  stated 
asiemblr  about  the  person  or  character  of  an  indiTiduaL 

330.  ENCOTTBAOE.  aDimatc,  incite,  impel,  ^r^, 
stimulate,  instigate.  To  encourage  is  to  inspire  with 
courage  or  animate  Tvlth  stout-heartednpsa.  To  animate 
is  to  put  spirit  into  a  matter.  To  incite  is  to  put  into 
Action  or  motion  toward  an  object.  To  impel  is  to  cause 
a  thing  to  be  advanced  toward  an  end.  To  urge  is  to 
cause  to  be  set  into  work  or  action.  To  stimulate  is 
closely  allied  to  the  term  "to  inspire,"  relating  rather 
to  the  putting  forth  of  a  ^ad,  or  incentive  which  en- 
courages action.  To  instigate  is  to  cause  to  be  put 
forward  and  litcrallr  to  spur  onward.  All  are  appued 
to  the  process  of  calling  into  sction  and  bringing  tninga 
to  a  apecific  end. 

SSI.  BHCOUBAOIL  advance,  promote,  prefer,  for> 
mrd.  To  encourage  in  another  sense  is  the  same  as 
to  promote, — to  put  forth  as  an  impelling  force.  To 
i^Tanee  is  to  bring  near  to  a  point  or  end.  All  tliree 
TTords  are  applicable  either  to  peraoot  or  things.  To 
prefer  ia  to  differentiate  in  favor  of  a  cerUin  person 
above  othera,  and  applies  usnallr  to  the  advancement  of 
a  person  throngb  outside  efforts.  To  promote  is  to 
move  forward  or  upward  in  degree,  and  is  applied 
eltlier  to  projects  or  persons.  To  forward  a  thing  is 
to  put  it  abead  one  or  more  atepa  farther  than  its  pre- 
vious position.  All  these  terms  may  be  employed  in 
certain  phases  in  the  consideration  of  either  persons  or 
things,  and  few  other  groups  of  allied  words  are  more 
interchangeable  in  modem  writings. 

332.  ENCBOACH,  intrench,  intrude,  invade,  in- 
fringe.  To  encroach  is  to  creep  upon  or  into  a  situation 
anoDserred,  denoting  an  unauthorized  procedure  and, 
often,  an  imperceptible  or  insensible  action.  To  in- 
trench is  to  dig  beyoud  one's  own  environment  into 
that  belonging  to  another.  Intrude  and  invade  are 
words  denoting  an  unauthorized  or  unwarrantable  en- 
try into  another's  territory, — the  former  in  a  manner 
sugf^ting  "thrust  in  upon  '  and  the  latter  a  "march- 
ing agsinst"  a  position.  To  infringe  is  to  break  in 
upon,  as,  for  example,  an  Infringement  of  law  or  of 
rights.  Intrusion  implies  an  unexpected  advance  upon 
good  manners,  and  invasion  means  an  equally  violent 
assnmption  of  position  beyond  tliat  just  occupied. 

833.  "BSD,  terminate,  close.  To  end  is  to  bring  a 
thing  to  its  termination.  To  close  is  to  end  grsdnslly. 
To  terminate  is  to  end  finally.  All  are  expressive  of 
the  conveysnce  of  a  thing  to  its  last  point. 

334.  ENSEAVOB,  aim,  strive,  struggle.  To  make 
attempts  to  any  end,  or  to  set  about  doing  a  thing,  is 
lo  endeavor  to  do  it.  To  aim  to  do  something  ia  to 
have  an  objective  beyond  the  immediate  action.  To 
strive  is  to  qualify  the  act  of  endeavor,  in  the  sense  of 
earnestly  doine  it.  To  struggle  is  to  find  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  doing,  to  strive  earnestly  in  contending  with 
such  difficulties.  As,  we  endeavor  to  correct  faults, 
aiming  at  perfection,  by  striving  to  conquer  bad  habits 
and  struggling  to  overcome  temptation. 

3SS.  BNDBAVOB,  effort,  exertion.  An  endeavor 
la,  literallv,  a  trying  to  do  a  thing,  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  Effort  is  applied  to  the  actual  bringing  out  of 
the  power  to  do,  while  exertion  applies  to  the  putting 
forth  of  that  power.  The  tatter  is  used  as  applied  to 
nations  as  well  as  individuals;  but  endeavor  is  com- 
monly an  effort  applied  to  individuals  only. 

836.  ENEBOT,  force,  vigor.  Energy  signifies  the 
power  of  producing  positive  effects  from  inward  force. 
Force  is  similar  to  the  verb  compel,  as  one  may  say 
he  ia  forced  to  the  conclusion  through  circumstances. 
Activity  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  enei^,  and 
capability  with  that  of  force.  Vigor  is  a  term  given  to 
power  exercised  in  a  fiourishiog  manner,  usually  applied 
to  youthful  energies. 

337.  ENItABOE,  increase,  extend.  To  enlarge  is  to 
make  wider  and  increase  In  extent  or  dimension.  To 
increase  ia  to  grow  to  a  thing,  signifying  a  greater  eise 
by  reason  of  the  junction  of  something  else.  To  extend 
is  to  increase  the  length  or  the  space  of  a  thing.  The 
bounds  of  a  property  are  said  to  be  enlarged;  or  the 
strength  of  an  army  increased;  vlUle  viewa  or  prospects 
are  seen  to  be  extended. 

838.  BKOBHOVB,  buge.  Immense,  vsst.  Enor- 
mous means  extensive  beyond  the  rules  of  law,  order,  or 
wliat  is  usual.  Huge  Is,  property  speaking,  that  quality 
Indicating  nneommon  height;  and  these  two  are  appli- 
cable   to    magnitude.    Immense   relates    to  excessive 

Jnantlty  and  number,  expressing  more  than  vaat. 
mmensity  expresses  extent  exceeding  all  calculation: 
whereas  vastness  denotes  simply  a  large  or  an  vnuaual 
excess, 

339.  ENOBMOUS,  prodigious,  monstrous.  Enor- 
mous, signifying  an  excess  of  bounds,  is  to  be  contradic- 
tory of  all  mlea  and  standards  of  Judgment ;  wbile  that 


which  Is  monstroua  eontradicbi  nature  and  doea  vlolsnce 
to  our  senses  and  understanding.  What  is  prodigloua 
raises  the  mind  beyond  the  ordinarv  course  of  thought, 
and  exeites  astonishment  and  wonder. 

3<0.  ENOUGH,  suffinent.  Enough  Is  literally  a  sat- 
isfying quantity  of  a  thing.  What  is  sufficient  is  that 
which  is  made  or  suited  to  the  purpose.  Enough  may 
be  applied  to  desires  which  have  been  well  aatisAed; 
Buflicient  to  the  ample  suiratylng  of  one's  wants. 
Enough  is  said  only  of  the  physicu  objects  of  deairo; 
Bufflctent  is  said  of  that  which  serves  its  object. 

341.  EKBOXiL,  enlist,  register,  record.  To  enroll  Is 
to  place  in  a  condition  of  enrollment,  as  in  a  manu- 
script or  book  form.  To  register  is  the  act  of  placing 
in  D  -written  or  listed  form.  To  record  is,  literally,  to 
bring  h&iik  to  mentnl  consciousness,  or  to  the  memory,  a 
fact  or  series  of  them  by  means  of  memoranda.  To 
list,  or  enlist,  is  to  set  down  more  than  one  item  in  the 
form  of  a  list.  Both  enroll  and  enlist  imply  a  setting 
down  of  several  things  in  an  orderly  manner  in  written 
or  printed  form. 

342.  EirrE&PBISIHO,  adventurous.  Enterprising 
signifies  to  engage  in  that  which  is  extraordinary  or  out 
of  the  common,  and  relates  to  the  understanding.  Ad- 
venturous mesns  that  enterprise  which  ia  hasardona  or 
involves  risk,  venture,  or  trial.  The  enterprising  con- 
ceive jtreat  attsinmenta  and  enter  upon  the  pursuit 
of  diinralt  projects.  The  adventurous  aeek  to  do  that 
which  is  new  and  dangerous. 

343.  EFIHUBZAST,  fanatic,  visionary.  An  enthu- 
siast is  one  who  is  affected  inwardly  with  extraordinary 
fervor,  while  a  fanatic  or  a  visionary  expresses  the  same 
fervor  in  outward  marks  or  singularities  of  conduct. 
Fanatic  is  a  term  often  applied  to  those  who,  under 
stress  of  religious  frenzy,  are  possessed  of  an  intem- 
perate zeal  to  insist  upon  others  following  their  leader- 
ship. Visianaries  are  those  who  from  any  cause  ace  or 
pretend  to  see  vlstona  aa  an  inspiration.  The  Influ- 
ence of  an  enthusiast  may  proceed  from  earnestness  of 
heart  -  pu  rpose :  but  fanatical  or  visionary  folk  are  gov- 
erned by  the  fancy. 

344.  EPITHET,  adjective.  The  rhetorician  apealn 
of  an  epithet;  the  grammarian  calls  it  an  adjcwttve. 
Epithet  considers  the  meaning  and  force  o<  the  word; 
adjective  is  a  claaa-name  under  which  to  place  tfae  word 
grammatically.  Bo  we  would  speak  of  a  gentle^  hanb, 
or  ennobling  epithet;  but  not  of  a  gentle,  narsht  or  en- 
nobling adjective.  In  the  expression  "Father  Abra- 
ham," father  is  an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective. 

346.  EQUA^  even,  equable,  like,  alike,  uniform. 
Equal  signifies  like  in  degree,  quantity,  number,  dimen- 
sions, or  other  qualities,  and  opposed  to  difference  of 
any  kind.  Evenness  is  applied  to  the  surface  or  the 
position  of  bodies,  or  may  be  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  to  say  one  has  marked  evenness  of  temper. 
Eon  able  means  aim  ply  being  susceptible  of  equality. 
Like  or  alike  are  terms  used  in  connection  with  acci- 
dental qnalitiea;  and  the  term  uniform  atznifiea  one 
form,  and  ia  applied  to  conduct,  habita,  or  character. 

346.  BBADXOATB,  extirpate,  exterminate.  Erad- 
icate ia  to  get  out  by  the  root,  to  remove  materially. 
Extirpate  Is  to  destroy  thoroughly  by  removing  the  atalk. 
Exterminate  is  to  cancel  wholly  and  put  a  thing  com- 
pletely out  of  existence,  and  is  used  witn  regard  to  what- 
ever has  life,  and  denotes  a  violent  and  audden  action. 
Pestilence  may  extirpate,  while  the  sword  extermiaateg. 

347.  EBBOB,  mistake,  blunder.  Error  Is  a  term 
siicnifying  the  act  of  wandering  from  a  fixed  course,  or 
going  astray.    A  mistake  is  taking  amiss  or  wrong,  or 

foing  blindly  into  a  path  that  is  not  the  right  one. 
Irror  is  strictly  opposed  to  truth,  and  is  applied  mainly 
to  moral  wrongs.  Blunder  is  an  error  of  action,  wbile 
a  mistake  is  an  error  of  choice.  A  mistake  is  a  thing 
that  should  be  rectified.  An  error  is  something  tliat 
may  be  forgiven.  A  blunder  may  or  may  not  have  to 
be  aet  right. 

348.  EBBOB,  fault.  While  the  error  lies  in  the 
domain  of  judgment  or  conduct,  a  fault  lies  with  the 
will  or  intent.  Faults  are  things  to  be  corrected,  and 
errors  are  things  to  be  treated.  Error  is  a  departure, 
however  slight  or  infrequent,  from  B  right  line.  PRiiH 
applies  to  that  which  is  habitual. 

349.  EBUPTION,  explosion.  Eruption  signifies  » 
breaking  forth  or  coming  into  view  by  a  sudden  burst- 
ins  out.  Explosion  is  the  bursting  of  a  thing  with  a 
noise;  hence  of  flames  there  may  be  an  eruption  of  a 
flaming  substance,  but  an  explosion  of  the  gasM  or  of 
gunpowder,  and  volcanoes  have  eruptions  which  are 
often  attended  by  explosions  as  well. 

3B0.  ESCAPE,  elude,  evade.  To  escape  is  to  get  out 
of,  or  away  from,  without  implying^what  Ueue  wsre 
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nied.  To  eindo  is  to  aToid  peraonaUr,  In  th»  sensa  of 
miding  someChins  vhich  is  impenduic.  To  vrsde  U 
tv  slip  «w«r  clersrir  far  tbs  purpose  of  avoiding 
taaMiing.  These  »re  commonl/  tonus  applied  to  svoid- 
aucs  Of  disurrasbls  tbincs.  Ons  is  said  to  dude  a 
pnajahinfiit,  out  to  evade  a  law. 

S51.  ESPBCIAZJLiT.  partienlarly,  principallr,  chiefly. 
E>p«ciaDf  Kfers  to  something  wiiicb,  out  of  many 
thtDKs,  is  superior  to  aU.  Ttaia  meaning,  in  sn  excluiive 
or  saperlaiiTe  aense,  is  peculiar,  alao,  to  the  term  par- 
tirolarlT.  pTineipaUy  and  chiefly  refer  in  eenersl  to 
the  superiority  of  some  thinga  over  others,  the  former 
being  lesa  general  than  the  latter.  Especially  is  of 
stronger  import  than  particularly. 

362.  BSaAT,  treatise,  tract,  disaerUtion.  Essay 
douitea  an  attempt  or  trial  to  set  forth  the  outline  or 
argnnmts  snpporting  a  anbject,  more  commonly  applied 
to  small  and  detached  pieces  affording  room  for  Ister 
amplifications.  A  treatise  is  a  more  ^tonatic  treat- 
Bent  of  a  snbiect,  conr^ing  the  idea  of  tometbing 
labored  or  ohauatWe^  and  follows  a  more  methodical 
form.  Tracts  are  "occasion  pieces,"  UBusll^r  brief,  and 
seldom  surriTing  the  occaaion  which  gave  rise  to  them. 
Diaaertaiiona  are  argiunenta  adranced  to  aunport  dis- 
puted pointa,  or  suDijeets  about  whidi  there  u  oonaid- 
nraUe  apeeulatioD. 

353.  ESTEEM,  respect,  r^rd.  Esteem  Is  to  set 
a  ipecifle  Tsloe  upon  an  object,  and  is  produced  by  in- 
trinsic worth.  Kespect  is  the  feeling  engendered  by 
some  particolsr  mark  of  distinctioa,  as  superiority  of 
talent  or  attainments.  Begard  is  affection  blended  with 
esteem,  and  flows  directly  from  the  heart.  Like  respect 
it  is  limited  to  a  favored  few.  All  these  embrace  a 
taTorable  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  object. 

3U.  ESTHIATE,  compute,  rate.  To  estimate  is  to 
get  at  the  sum  of  a  thing  either  by  figurative  or  literal 
calealation, — a  varialion  of  esteem.  To  compute  is 
peraoBslly  to  put  together  and  think  out  by  the  specifia 
process  of  assembling  items  in  related  form.  To  rate 
is  to  make  a  mental  estimate  of  a  thing  by  comparison, 
dedueiKin,  or  natural  aequence.  AU  are  applied  to  the 
mental  <qMntiaii  hr  which  sum,  amount,  or  relative 
vafaica  are  detemined. 

355.  ETEENAL,  endless,  everlasting.  Eternal  is 
that  which  pertains  to  a  state  of  which  it  csn  be  said 
it  has  never  b^ua  and  will  never  end,  as  set  above 
time.  Endless  lies  within  appreciable  time  because  it 
applies  to  something  which  began  but  wliich  has  no 
euing.  Ererlssting  presupposes  something  which  could 
have  neither  cessation  nor  interruption,  and  is  more 
poverf  ol  than  the  term  endless. 

156.  BVADB,  equlrocate,  prevaricate.  To  evade  is 
t«  avoid  Iqr  a  going  around, — to  escape  by  shrewdness 
or  an  artfol  mode,  as  b;r  turning  the  subject  or  shift- 
ing, perhaps  a^umentative^.  To  equivocate  is  to  em- 
ptor a  baser  means  of  avoidance,  and  to  make  use  of 
expressions  t«ndiag  towards  a  misleading.  To  prevsri- 
eate  is  to  make  nae  of  actually  and  purfiosely  contrived 
ustrutba.  or  vague  stalementi  conveying  a  wrong  im- 
preeiioD ;  or  to  employ  loose  and  indefinite  expressions, 
as  in  the  case  of  criminals  who  want  to  shift  responsi- 
bility for  wrongdoing. 

357.  ETASEOE',  shift,  subterfnge.  Evasion  is  used 
on^  in  a  sense  other  than  good,  with  shifting  and  sub- 
terfnge  as  gradations  of  it.  To  shift  is  to  pot  off  a 
bttrden  or  responsibility  upon  some  one  else.  Subter- 
fuge is  literally  to  fly  away  from  in  an  underneath  or 
concealed  manner,  anggesting  recourse  to  screen  or 
shelter.  No  truly  courageous  person  will  try  to  shift 
or  to  make  uae  of  subMrfngs,  and  no  candid  one  will 
conaider  mUng  an  evasion ;  all  these  being  reaorted  to 
for  low  or  paltry  purposes. 

35t.  EVEN,  smooth,  level,  plain.  Even  Is  used  of 
a  •arfaee  or  substance  which  is  free  from  great  or 
marked  rongfaDeases  or  irreeularities.  Bmooth  aignlfies 
aometbing  which  ia  wholly  free  from  anything  rough  or 
irregular.  Lerel,  applied  to  a  piece  of  land,  means 
flat,  or  a  surface  free  from  protuberances  or  depres- 
sions. Plain  is  a  term  possessing  the  Isst  mentioned 
qualities,  and.  in  addition,  ia  uninterrupted  or  nntrav- 
eised,  within  tha  i«aeh  of  vision,  hv  water,  woodland, 
«r  oflwr  deviation  from  sn  absohtety  Isvel-appeartng 
state.   

S59.  ETEHT,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  occnr- 
rence.  Event  is  that  which  falls  out,  "turns  np,"  or 
traa^iea.  Incident  is  something  occurring  in  the 
tonna  of  eventa,  as  a  collateral  part  of  a  natural  or 
ffff^^^  system.  Adventure  is  that  which  happens  to 
a  peraon.  or  befalla  in  an  unexpected  or  surprisiDg 
SMUtar.  Oeeumnee  is  something  rannine  or  eomins 
HaCaraDr  fai  tha  way,  yet  is  a  little  out  of  tha  placid 
cosne  af  tUaga.    Accident  ia  tba  thing  which  happena 
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or  tranwirea,  always  spoken  of  that  which  baa  bera, 
an  event  occurring  without  rule  or  intention,  and 
something  which  could  not  have  been  prevented. 

360.  EVIl^  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  miachief.  EvU 
is  comprehenaivo  of  those  qualities  which  are  not  good, 
and  ill  ia  a  contraction  of  or  modified  form  of  evil, 
Uisfortune  is  a  minor  evil  and  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. Harm  snd  mischief  are  species  of  Inser  evils; 
the  Islter  sn  evil  from  some  definite  disturbance  and  the 
former  from  circumstances  which  may  not  be  known,  or 
from  an  indeterminate  locality.  Harm  properly  lies  tn 
the  thing  itself;  miachief  lies  in  that  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  a  form  of  evil. 

361.  EZAOT,  extort.  To  exact  is  to  drive  out,  as  by 
simple  force.  To  extort  is  to  wring  or  to  rend  ou^ 
and  implies  the  action  of  special  or  severs  force.  Ex- 
act is  commonljr  an  act  of  injustice;  while  extortion 
is  an  act  of  violence  as  in  an  act  of  tyrannjr:  one 
may  exact  what  ia  considered  justly  due  or  willingly 
accorded,  as  deference  or  obedience ;  one  extorts  what 
ia  not  easily  secured,  or  yielded  only  after  much  per- 
Buaaion,  as  one  may  extort  a  confession  or  discovery. 

362.  EXACT,  nice,  particnlar,  punctual.  Exact  is 
the  quality  of  accuracy,  the  absence  of  defect  of  any 
sort.  Nice  is  a  term  applied  to  a  discriminating  taale 
and  quick  percept  iv en  ess,  as  in  the  judgment.  Partic- 
ular IS  a  gradation  of  nicety,  bringing  discrimination 
to  a  specified  point.  Punctual  is  the  quality  of  keeping 
to  a  definite  point,  like  a  person's  punctuality  as  to 
time  or  season  in  doing  a  thing. 

363.  EEAMIHATIOH,  search,  inquiry,  resesrch, 
investigation,  scrutiny.  Examination  is  tne  bslance 
in  which  mentality  holds  itself  when  an  Inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  s  subject  is  in  order.  A  search  is  a 
combination  of  seeking  and  aeeing,  in  the  sense  that 
one  might  physically  place  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
lookinc  intently  after  a  thing.  Inquiry  is  an  intellee- 
tual  effort  of  searching  or  seeking  after;  and  research 
is  searching  with  energv  or  special  intentness.  In- 
vestigation Is  the  act  of  seeking  out  information  or 

B'oeral  facts  by  means  of  waymarks,  signs,  or  tracks, 
emtiny  is  to  examine  atrictly  or  turn  over  obstacles 
to  find  something  sought  for.  A  research  is  inquiry 
into  that  which  la  renmte;  an  investigation  ia  niinuto 
and  detailed  inqulir,  Bcrutiny  implies  the  most  care- 
ful examination  or  inquiry  along  a  given  line. 

364.  EXAMINE,  aearch,  explore.  In  the  sense  of 
looking  upon  places  or  objects  with  a  view  of  securing 
a  closer  acquaintance,  to  examine  expressea  less  than 
either  to  seek  or  to  search.  To  search  is  to  seek  for 
things  which  are  more  or  leas  remote  and  bard  to  find. 
We  explore  regions  that  are  either  hi^Iy  Inaccessible, 
hitherto  unknown,  or  far  removed.  Examination  Im- 
plies that  the  object  looked  at  is  near;  as  a  botanist 
examines  a  plant,  but  a  discoverer  explores  a  diatant 
region.  Exploration  signifies  mors  than  either  of  tha 
others  sn  issuing  forth  or  a  quest,  tha  result  of  vhldi  U 
wholly  problematical. 

365.  EXAKPIf,  pattern,  sample.  Ennple  is  a 
thing  framed  or  shaped  in  accordance  wiUi  a  like- 
ness or  slmilsrity;  while  a  psttern  is  a  literal  copy.  A 
sample  denotes  aomething  done  according  to  an  ex- 
ample. A  umple  is  usually  an  attainable  goal;  but 
an  example  or  copy  is  ever  something  one  strives  to 
reach,  b«ng  indefuitely  held  forth  or  la  advance  as  a 
pattern. 

366.  EXAMPI2,  precedent.  Example  has  a  par- 
ticular use  which  implies  that  something  which  hss 
preceded  or  taken  plsce  Is  by  special  distinction  en- 
titled to  notice.  A  precedent  much  more  distinctly 
implies  this.  Both  signify  somethine  worthy  of  being 
followed  or  used  as  a  rule  or  guide  of  action.  The 
example  may  derive  its  authority  from  an  individual, 
but  the  precedent  from  time  and  from  common  consent. 
One  ia  more  commonly  led  on  a  courae  by  a  copy  or 
example;  one  is,  more  strictly  speaking,  guided  or  gov- 
erned by  a  precedent. 

367.  EXAMFXiE,  instance.  Example,  as  here  used, 
denotes  the  thlntc  to  bo  followed  or  copied;  instance, 
that  which  stands  or  aerves  for  a  starting  or  resting 
point.  Examples  are  useful  for  instruction  or  illustra- 
tion; Instances  are  usually  adduced  by  way  of  proof. 

S68.  EXCEED,  excel.  surpAsa,  trannccnd,  outdo. 
To  exceed  is  to  tm  beytrnd  or  farther,  or  to  pass  out  of. 
To  excel  is  to  lift  or  move  over  a  thing.  To  surpass 
is,  literally,  to  over-pssfi:  as  one  nation  surpasKCs  sn- 
other  in  a  particular  show  of  power.  To  transcend  Is 
to  climb  beyond  a  premise  or  noundary;  and  to  outdo 
signifies  doinit  what  is  beyond  the  ordinary  courae.  To 
excel  is  confined  to  that  which  denotes  good  actions 
only,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  effort.  Ho  particular 
effort  ia  neeeasarlly  implied  in  surpassing  a  thing. 
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vlileh  mar  really  Im  ■  pMaive  nd  altoffether  Inrolimtarr 
condition. 

369.  STOELLESOE,  Buperforitr.  Excellence  ii  the 
quality  of  excelling,  which  makes  it  an  absolute  term. 
Superiority  ii  onl7  a  relative  term,  Implying  a  degree 
or  atatuB  of  advance  from  an  inferior  mMition,  literal 
or  flgaratire.  Saperiority  is  often  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular virtue  or  quality;  but  excellence,  in  tha  nuln, 
ilcnUIea  general  and  sustained  worth  inesa. 

S70.  BZ0B8&  superflnitT,  redandancjr.  Excesi  Is 
that  vhkh  exoeeu  or  goes  berond  any  measure.  Bu- 
perflnlty  signifies  more  than  a  sufflciency  of  a  thing, 
•  lnlln«ss  to  overflowing  in  reference  to  a  definite 
supplf.  Bedaudaner  denotes  not  only  enough  of  a 
auperflult]'  to  overflow  but  enough  to  stream  back,  and 
even  cause  an  inconvenient  inundation  of  excess. 

371.  EXCESSIVE,  immoderate,  Intemperate.  Ex- 
eessive  denotes  superlative  excess,  or  what  is  beyond 
loesBure.  Immoderate  ia  merely  beyond  moderation  or 
without  measure;  while  intemperate  siguifles  something 
which  ia  without  bounds  in  general.  EiceBsivenesB 
applies  to  what  is  over  and  above  !n  general;  both 
immoderate  and  Intemperate  Imply  the  things  which 
are  excessive  in  a  moral  sense  only.  Excessive  admits 
of  degrees;  while  Immoderate  and  Intemperate  Indicate 
a  great  or  surprising  amount  of  going  beyond, — im< 
moderate  beln^  in  fact,  the  highest  conceivable  degree 
of  excess. 

S78.   EXOHANOB,  barter,  tmA.  To  eidumn  Is  to 

St  one  thing  la  the  place  of  anotber.  or  to  take  on« 
'  anotber.  On>  of  the  nveral  modlficatlonB  of  ex- 
changing ia  the  tern  barter,  implying  an  nchangs  of 
one  article  of  trsdo  from  one  peraon  to  anotber.  To 
tmefc  fa,  literally,  to  vlied  or  carry  abont  the  tbing  to 
be  traded  for,  sold,  or  exchanged.  In  all  tbeae  there 
is  the  suggestion  oi  prlvito  propertr  changing  owner- 
ship by  an  agreenent  Involving  conditions  of  sale  or 
exdiange. 

^  373.  BZOITE,  Incite,  provoke.  To  exdte  Is  to  make 
alive,  to  cause  to  oe  in  an  awakened  condition,  applied 
to  purely  physical  Influence.  To  incite  is  to  rouse  op 
and  at  the  same  time  inspire  with  a  feeling  of  hope  or 
eonrage.  To  provoke  is  to  call  forth  the  feelings  In 
such  a  way  as  to  aggravate,  and  may  be  applied  either 
to  an  inward  or  outward  action.  Excitement  is  usuatly 
applied  to  the  inward  feelings,  as  one  may  excite  s  smile 
but  provoke  laughter.  To  incite  is  always  applied  to 
noraJ  action, 

371.  EZOTTBSION,  ramble,  tonr,  jannt.  Ex- 
eoTsion  Is  a  departure  from  one'a  course  or  path.  A 
ramble  Is  applied  to  a  course  taken  withoni  any  par- 
tiealar  objective.  A  tour  is  a  circnitona  course.  A  trip 
la  an  ezcnraion  on  foot,  or  one  which  is  to  short 
that  It  uigbt  easily  be  taken  on  foot.  A  jaunt  is  very 
similar  to  trip,  but  fmpliea  a  distance  that  might  be 
more  easily  compasaed  by  wheeling  or  other  means  of 
locomotion.  A  tour  Is  most  often  applied  to  a  sober 
Bdieme  of  enjoyment  by  travel;  but  those  who  have 
little  time  for  such  pleasnre  take  trips  or  jaunts. 

378.  EXCUSE,  pardon.  To  excuse  is  to  exempt  a 
person  or  thing  from  blame.  To  pardon  Is  to  give  up 
or  not  Insist  upon  the  punishment  of  another  for  a 
fault.  One  excuses  that  which  personally  afreets  one's 
self,  like  a  small  offense,  or  pardons  a  much  greater 
wrong,  or  one  which  offends  against  morals  in  general. 
Generosity  and  mercy  are  exercised  In  pardoning;  while 
simple  good  nature  may  excuse. 

876.  EXBOUTB,  fulfill,  perform.  To  execute  Is  to 
bring  about  or  canae  to  come  to  pass  a  certain  ending, 
snd  involves  active  messares.  To  fulfill  la  to  carr7  out 
an  (rt>ligation,  moral  or  otherwise.  To  perform  is  to 
do  or  carry  forward  a  simple  action  or  labor.  One  ex- 
ecutes according  to  a  fixed  Intention,  personi^  or  othe^ 
irise,  but  prevloualy  determined;  one  fnlflllB  according 
to  the  wishes  or  expectations  of  others;  one  performs 
that  which  Is  a  fixed  program  of  action. 

377.  BZEKOISE,  practise.  To  exercise  Is  to  drive 
or  force  out  action  or  power,  as  to  carry  forward  re- 
peated exertion  of  some  sort.  To  practise  is  sn  smpli- 
flcation  of  the  idea  of  continuous  or  habitual  action. 
One  may  exerriae  a  virtue,  implying  a  peculiar  mental 
effort;  while  the  prnctico  of  a  profession,  for  example, 
is  to  put  forward  efforts  tending  towards  desired  ends, 
daily  and  ordinarily,  In  the  natural  course  of  duty. 

378.  EZEET,  exercise.  Exert  siguifles  an  aetion 
which  Is  either  internal  or  external.  The  exercise  of 
functions  implies,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  some- 
thing particular  and  deflulte.whidi  ia  being  carried 
forward. 

379.  EXHOBT,  permade.  To  exhort  fs  to  speak  in 
n  manner  to  excite  or  impel  one  In  the  direction  of  an 
advisable  line  or  coarse.    To  penusde  is  to  speak  so 


as  to  produce  man  of  the  drawing  or  couvdUng  and 
Involuntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  as  may 
be  done  by  a  friend  or  an  equal.  A  superior  exherti^ 
and  presumably  on  matters  of  duty  or  neeesalty;  but  one 
who  peranadea  may  exert  an  influenes  ovar  aaother 
resultant  In  any  sort  of  action, 

380,  BZIOENCY,  emergency.  Exigency  is  what  ■ 
case  .demands,  while  emergency  signifies  the  coming  out 
or  rising  above  a  case.  The  latter  is  imperative  when 
it  comes,  the  former  more  casual.  A  travrier  carries 
enou^  with  him  to  cover  exigendca,  bat  not  always 
sufficient  to  cover  emergencies. 

381,  EXIST,  live.  To  exist  is  to  place  or  to  atand 
S  thing  by  Itself  or  of  itself,  and  existence  is  the 
property  of  all  things  in  the  universe.  To  live  is 
more,  for  it  signifies  action  by  the  heart,  as  well  as  ttia 
quality  of  merely  carrying  life  forward.  A  patient  may 
exist  but  faintly :  but  when  he  is  aald  to  live,  the  Impli- 
cation  is  of  Titalhy  snd  energy,  wbicb  the  other  ttxnt 
doea  not  convey. 

382,  EZOiniBATE,  exculpate.  To  exonerate  Is  to 
take  off  or  remove  a  burden,  and  to  exculpate  Is  to 
throw  off  the  blame.  The  first  is  the  act  of  another; 
the  second  is  one'a  personal  act. 

S8S.  EZPESIEHT,  resource.  An  exi>edient  Is  an 
artificial  means  to  an  end,  A  resource  is  a  natural 
means.  It  requires  cunning  to  set  up  and  successfully 
resort  to  expedients;  and  we  say  a  naturally  clever  man 
ia  one  who  faaa  abundant  reaources,— -not  nere  used  ia 
the  sense  of  wealth. 

S84.  EZPBDIEIIT,  fit.  Eig^edient  is  s  condition  of 
readiness  for  a  stated  occasion,  and  fit,  or  fitness,  sig- 
nifies an  agreement  with  or  euItsbiUty  to  circumstances. 
Fltnesa  la  determined  by  moral  rule,  while  the  ado]^ 
tion  of  an  expedient  ie  an  action  dependent  upon  anr 
ontwnrd  eircumatance.  It  la  imprudent  not  to  do  that 
which  seems  to  be  expedient;  but  It  la  more  or  less  (rf  a 
disgrace  to  do  a  thing  which  ia  unfiL 

386.  EZPBBIEITCE,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test. 
Experience  is  an  action  which  denotes  the  act  of 
bringing  out  or  of  lighting  up  s  thing.  The  trial 
of  a  thing  denotes  the  actual  trying  of  it  by  examina- 
tion or  search.  The  proof  of  a  thing  la  the  act  of 
making  good  along  a  certain  line.  'The  test  Is  that 
which  serves  to  prove  the  reality  or  do  away  with  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  a  thing.  All  these  together, 
with  the  word  experiment  especially,  Imply  endeavora 
to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  some  unknown  par- 
ticular or  the  truth  of  something  which  Is  largely  spec- 
ulative. 

386.  EXPLAIN,  expound.  Interpret,  To  explain  is 
to  make  plainer  by  either  implied  or  actnal  speech.  To 
expound  is  to  set  forth  more  especially  In  detail.  To 
Interpret  is  literally  to  get  the  sense  out  of  sometblug 
which  needs  explanation  or  elucidation.  To  expound 
and  to  interpret  are  both  nethods  or  spedes  ef  eiq^ain- 
Ing.   

387.  EXPLAIN,  illnstrate,  elucidate.  To  explain 
Is  to  render  more  intelligible  by  words.  To  Illustrate 
means,  Uteratly,  to  make  bright,  that  ia,  to  eauae  a 
thing  to  be  more  eaally  examined.  To  elucidate  sirai- 
fies,  literaltr,  to  bring  forth  Into  the  light  Both  Ulus- 
trate  and  dueldate  are  to  give  additional  clearnesa,  im- 
plying that  a  partial  explanation  has  preceded.  We 
illustrate  by  meara  of  examplea,  similes,  and  allegoriea; 
we  elucidate  by  means  of  commentaries  or  explanatory 
notes. 

388.  EXPLAKATOBT,  explicit,  express.  Exnlana- 
tory  signifies  belonging  or  pertaining  to  an  explanatioa. 
The  explicit  is  that  which  is  laid  out  (or  inspection,  or 
unfolded  to  view.  To  express  is  to  deliver  an  opinion 
or  judgment  in  specific  terms.  The  explicit  demands 
a  free  use  of  words.  The  express  requires  words 
in  which  there  Is  no  ambiguity. 

389.  EXFOSTtTLATE,  remonstrate.  To  expostulate 
Is  to  demand  a  reason  for  a  thing.  To  remonstrate  Is  to 
show  reason  against  something,  and  usually  rests  upon 
the  force  of  peaceable  representation.  He  who  ex- 
postulates passi^s  censure,  snd  makes  claim  to  be 
ncard,  often  with  a  premeditation  of  violence.  He 
who  Temorstrates  presents  his  case  and  merely  requests 
to  be  heard. 

390.  EXPUSS,  declare,  BEenify,  testify,  utter. 
To  express  is,  literally,  to  press  out  what  pasMs  In  the 
mind.  A  man  may  »press  alt  the  affections;  he  de- 
clares his  opinion  for  or  against  a  matter,  more  or 
less  pablldy,  and  in  more  positive  terms  than  he  would 
use  in  an  expression  of  his  views.  Words,  looks,  move- 
ments, gestures,  may  also  express  the  feelings  of  »  m^u. 
Signify  and  testify  are  words  employed  to  describe 
sny  general  act  of  communication  other  than  by  word; 
but  exTn-esB  is  stroneer  thnn  either  of  them.  By  the 
latter  Uw  devest  feelings  ot  the  soul  are  made  known. 
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vhile  simple  intvntionH  kre  Bi^ifled  or  tettifled  to. 
To  ntter  is  to  bring  oat  hj  ntterftnce  an  ides;  while  to 
express  respects  the  tbing  wliich  ia  to  be  conuauaicKted. 
Esprasiona  come  from  tbe  heart:  but  ntUrance  is 
from  the  lip*  alone,  and  ma7  euiiy  consist  of  varda 
vithoQt  meaaiiiK. 

S91.  EZTEKVATE,  paUiste.  To  extenuate  is  to  thin 
out  or  to  nwke  uoall  In  the  sense  of  lesaeninc  the 
dcfree  of  an  improprietr.  To  palliate  is  to  throw  a 
closlc,  as  of  diaritsble  consideration,  over  a  wrong 
to  that  it  may  not  bo  apparent.  To  extennaie  is  the 
rffect  of  cirtmnataacea;  to  palliat*  is  the  elTort  of  an 
indiTidual. 

398.  BZT&AMEOTrS,  foreign,  extrinsic.  Extrsne- 
on  sinifiea.  literally-,  out  of  tbe  land  or  domain,  and 
sot  bewaeins  to  it,  as  well  as  fonninK  no  necessary  or 
satoral  part  of  a  tbing.  The  extriuBic  is  that  which 
BUT  be  said  to  form  ■  part  of  a  thins  but  hss  onlj 
sn  Indirect  connection  with  It.  Both  these  terms 
hare  onlr  an  abstract  sense;  bat  foreign  is  a  much 
stronger  term,  and  aigntfies  not  only  apart  from  family 
or  tribe,  bot  from  tbe  nation  also,  and,  in  the  widest 
sense,  at  large.  Intrinsic  merit  lies  in  the  contents  of 
»  thing,  and  is  tbe  opposite  of  extrinsic. 

393.  SXTBAOKDXHABT,  remarkable.  Extraordi- 
nary is,  like  remarkable,  an  epithet  oppoaed  to  what 
is  ordinary.  Tbe  extraordinary  is  a  thing  which  ia 
out  of  the  ordinarr  course,  but  maf  not  be  snffictcntly 
so  to  cause  general  remark ;  hence  it  ia  not  necessarily 
remarkable  Tbere  are  few  of  the  former,  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  latter.  Extraordiaary  is  a 
mncb  stTonicer  exprenion  than  remarkable,  the  latter 
being  Mmetimea  what  is  looked  for,  and  the  former 
what  is  often  nnexpectsd. 

BXTBATAOAHT,  prodigal,  lariah,  profau. 
BxtraT»gant  means  a  geiieial  wandering  and  diver- 
gcnre  from  the  line.  Prodigal  mean*  ft  launching  or 
sending  forth,  and  that  in  aaeqwctedly  great  quan- 
tity. We  speak  of  taviahnesa  when  we  imiMy  a  dealing 
oat  of  something  so  lar^ly  that  it  la  of  little  nse  or  of 
BO  avaiL  Profuaeness  is  a  term  applied  to  a  free  and 
IsTish  ponrio^  out  of  sappUes  in  qnantitiea.  An  In- 
dividnal  is  said  to  be  extraragant  with  his  own  means, 
and  profnse  in  what  he  bestows  on  another.  One  can 
only  be  prodigal  with  large  sums,  but  extravagance  may 
be  associated  with  small  sums  in  excess  of  one's  own 
means. 

S95.  EXUBEBJU9T,  Inxnrlant.  Exuberant  denotes 
that  which  is  very  fruitful  and  superabundant.  Lux- 
nriant  sigoiflea  expanding  with  unreatrsined  freedom. 
BMh  are  spfdied  to  vegetation  in  a  thriving  state; 
exuberance  expressing  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the 
perfection  of  a  State  of  growth. 

3M.  FASIiE,  tale,  novel,  romance.  Eable  Is  some- 
thing spoken  or  told.  Tale  ia  also  a  telling,  or  a 
species  of  narration.  Novel  Is  a  tale  which  is  ex- 
tended. Bomance  is  a  tale  that  haa  for  a  baais  the 
wonderfal,  or,  to  be  literal  again,  the  romantic. 
PaUes  are  allegorical,  and  are  supposed  to  be  written 
(or  instmction;  the  action  being  perhaps  natural 
enough  but  the  agents  imaginary.  Tales  are  fictitious, 
as  a  rale,  bat  unimaginative.  The  novel  is  a  tal?  in 
complex  form,  introducing  any  number  and  variety 
vt  diaraclers  and  incidents.  But  it  remaina  for  the 
romance  to  hold  the  attention  and  engross  the  intereat 
ta  tbe  exdnaion,  temporarily,  of  all  other  Intellectual 
proeemea.   

397.  TAOnoVB,  seditious.  Factious  signifies  busy 
or  intermeddling.  Seditions  mean  a  prone  to  sedition 
or  insarrectlen.  Pactions  applies  to  the  tempers  of 
men  iodiridually ;  seditious  appliea  to  bodies  of  men, 
in  charaetcrixation  of  their  conduct.  The  factlona  man 
wishes  himself  to  take  an  agRressive  part  in  affairs;  the 
■editions  man  would  compel  others  to  do  hia  bidding. 

399.  PAZ^  fan  short,  deficient.  To  fail  Is  not  to 
sacceed,  and  implies  an  action  that  was  abortive. 
To  faQ  short  is  to  miss,  by  sn  appreciable  difference, 
a  reaching  over  to  a  desired  aim  or  expectation.  To 
be  deficient  is  to  fall  abort  onl}'  In  certain  directiona 
or  in  a  specific  manner.  Falling  abort  either  deaignstes 
the  results  of  sctions  or  the  state  of  things  in  general. 
A  person  is  deficient  in  politeness,  education,  or  in 
Botne  other  definite  and  particular  tning. 

399.  TAZB,  honeat,  equitable,  reaaonable.  Pair  ia 
■rnonympaa  with  beautiful,  and  may  be  said  of  either 
persona  V  things.  It  also  applies  to  fair-mindedness, 
and  alwayi  apTings  from  appreciation  of  the  right. 
Honest  is  applied  to  a  man's  honor  or  principle,  and 
characterises  conduct  aa  being  in  line  with  truth  and 
siacerity.  Eqtii table  is  according  to  absolute  equity, 
and  reasonable  is  In  conformity  with  reason.  What  la 
fair  or  cqnitabte  is  so  with  reference  to  all  ita  drcam- 
riMcea;  what  is  reasonable  ia  ao  of  Itaelf. 


400.  TATVa,  creed.  Fsith  denotes  either  the  prin. 
ciple  of  trusting  or  of  the  thing  trusted.  Creed  signi- 
fies the  thing  believed.  The  latter  only  representa  the 
tbing  which  ia  the  object  of  faith,  which  is  tar  the 
more  comprehensive  term.  Faith  is  a  n.>re  general  and 
often  more  indefinite  term;  creed  appliea  to  a  partic- 
ular and  definite  code.  Every  establiahed  form  of  re- 
ligion has  its  peculiar  creed,  while  many  may  be 
grouped  in  accora  with  the  same  faith, 

401.  FAITUFUU  trusty.  Faithfjri  is  filled  full  ol 
faith  or  fidelity,  reapectlng  altogether  the  principle. 
Trusty  stgnifiea  not  only  the  principle  but  qualifiratlona 
in  general,  and  appliea  to  thoae  In  whom  truat  is  to  be 

e laced.  Faithful  is  applied  to  persons,  while  trusty  may 
e  applied  either  to  persons  or  thiugs. 

402.  FAITHI.E8S,  perfidious,  treacheroua,  Faith- 
lesB  is  a  general  term  which  denotes  merely  a  breach 
of  faith.  FerfidiouB  implies  not  only  a  breach  of  faith 
but  added  treachery  and  injury,  A  perfidious  person 
generally  works  under  the  mask  or  aemblance  of  sin- 
cerity snd  decrivea  thuae  who  trust  him.    A  treacheroua 

Erson  betraya  another,  and  we  speak  of  the  act  aa 
ing  treacherous  alao.  A  perfldioua  person  has  the 
will  to  do  Injury;  he  Is  treacheroua  as  soon  as  ho 
does  the  injury. 

403.  PAXXi,  downfall  ruin.  A  thine  falla  from 
an  upright  or  erect  position.  Its  downfall  is  from  sn 
elevated  position  and  the  term  Is  not  applied  to  triling 
objects  or  to  slight  falls.  Ruin  is  the  stmngest  word 
of  the  series  and  marks  the  fall,  the  downfall  and  the 
resulting  destruction. 

404.  FALI^  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble.  Fall  ia  the 
general  term;  the  others  are  particular  words  expres- 
sive of  some  form  or  act  of  falling.  Drop  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  sudden  fall  usually  in  the  form  of  drops. 
Droop  is  a  partial  falling  or  dropping,  as  ia  tbe  coae 
of  a  fiower  or  an  awning  or  tent  drooping.  Sink  ia 
a  gradual  falling  with  a  genlle  motion.  Tumble  la  tot 
fall  ungracefully,  disorderly,  or  awkwardly. 

406.  FAIXA0I0U8,  deceitful,  fraudulent.  Falla- 
cious is  deceitful  or  false  without  design  or  Intention  of 
BO  being.  One  may  hold  fallacious  opinions  or  make 
fallacinus  ststements  from  errora  of  Judgment.  Things 
are  deceitful  in  api)earance  when  they  are  not  what 
they  Beem  to  be.  Distances  measured  on  (he  water  are 
deceitful  because  they  are  greater  than  they  appear  to 
be.  Fraudulent  denotea  willful,  and  often  Impudent, 
aUempts  to  deceive. 

406.  FAZiUOT,  delnalon.  fllnslon.  A  fallacy  Is 
that  which  tends  to  deceive.  Wo  try  to  delect  fnllaelca 
in  propositions  or  in  reasonings.  Delusion  is  some- 
thinc  which  deceives  or  miftlends.  IlIuHion  is  soinodiing 
which  plays  upon  the  mind,  or  it  ia  the  state  of  being 
BO  played  upon  or  deceived. 

407.  FASQ,  reputation,  renown.  Fame  is  loud, 
noisy,  uncertain,  and  more  or  less  changing.  Repu- 
tation is  the  lasting,  solid,  enduring  opinion  of  a  man 
and  is  generally  based  upon  ctose  observation  or  long 
intimacy.  Renown  is  rather  a  coinbination  of  fame 
and  reputatinn,  being  as  loud  as  the  one  and  as  en- 
during as  the  other. 

408.  FAME,  report,  rumor,  hearsay.  Fame  is  that 
which  sprends  abroad  wiiliout  regard  to  the  agent,  is 
good  or  bad,  and  establishes  the  popular  opinion  or 
judgment  of  a  person  or  thing.  Report  is  a  cummuni- 
catton  regarding  events  and  occurrences;  it  depends 
upon  the  character  and  veracity  of  the  one  who  com- 
municates it.  Hearsay  regards  the  one  who  hears  the 
thla^  and  cnmmunicatei  his  information  not  from  any 
positive  knowledge  but  from  what  he  has  been  told. 

409.  FAMILY,  house,  lineaRC,  race.  Family  re- 
gards the  number,  relationship,  mid  intercourse  of  its 
members.  A  huuse  regards  the  inmates  and  the  oc- 
currences within  the  wbIIr,  In  an  extended  m-iRe 
house  is  applied  to  the  pnliticai,  civil,  ottii'ini,  nnd  dis- 
tinctive powers  of  a  family  and  gronp,  as  the  IIoiiKe  of 
Brunswick,  or  the  House  of  Lnriis,  Lineuge  recarda 
only  blood  relationship  and  ini'iiidi's  present  memhers, 
their  ancestors  and  posterity.  Ruce  is  bmad,  compre- 
hensive, and  includes  all  mankind  or  separate  national 
or  ethnical  groups. 

410.  FAMOUS,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious. 
Famous  denotes  (hat  which  Is  entitled  to  tnmn  or  wliich 
is  the  cause  of  i(.  Celcbra(cd  ia  that  which  is  rc^nrded 
with  either  solemnity  or  seriousneBs  such  sa  might 
mark  a  celet^ratiun  or  memririnl  ceremony.  One  who 
ia  celebrated  commands  gi-ent  renpect,  A  pcraon  is  re- 
nowned because  of  the  pof-sessiun  of  very  rare  or  ex- 
traordinary qualities  or  taleiiis.  or  ili<'si>  in  a  hli;h 
degree.  IlhiBtrimis  pertains  to  lluit  vhiili  confers  dig- 
nity or  upon  whom  dignity  is  conferred. 

411.  FANCY,  imagination.  Fancy /frlnea  a  thiitr 
Into  the  mind  and  pictnrec)^itg^S€bf«fecfG»0«?  t£ 
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mtMellnedly.  ImBgin&tion  dvells  upon  the  fuided 
nbject,  and  lavesta  it  with  mach  greater  awl 
Important  acccHsories  than  fancy  dam.  We  fancy  (not 
imagine)  that  we  tee  or  bear  things. 

413.  FASTZDIOXrS,  aqaeamish.  One  la  fastldiooa 
who  ia  not  easily  pleaaed  and  whooe  nicenesa  ia  caused 
hy  pride.  One  ia  sqneamiah  who  is  easily  disgnsted 
from  humor  and  caprice  raUier  than  from  any  weU- 
(onndad  sense  of  diacrimiaation  or  good  taste. 

ilS.  FAVOBABIA,  prmitioot.  That  which  Is 
veD  dlspoaed  towards  na  ana  aets  kindly  towards  na  is 
fsTorabw.  Whsterer  promotes  our  interesti,  farthers 
oar  plana,  and  eonfna  benefits  upon  ns  by  seconding 
our  uTorts  and  ful&lling  ma  hopes  ts  pxopltioas.  Winds, 
persons,  friends,  are  favorable;  the  gods  and  etrcBm- 
stances  are  propitions, 

414.  FEABFUIi,  dreadful,  frightful,  horrible,  hor- 
rid, tremendous,  terrible,  terrific  Fearful  eausea  fear; 
dreadful  causes  dread.  As  fear  and  dread  affect  the 
mind  only  these  in  no  way  affect  the  senses.  The 
deriTation  of  the  words  makes  plain  the  oses.  Fri^tfnl 
causes  fright;  tremendous,  literally,  causes  trembling  or 
shaking;  terrible  and  terrific  cause  terror;  horrible 
and  horrid,  horror. 

416.  FEA8T,  banquet,  earonsal,  entertainment, 
treat.  Feast  eonveys  the  idea  of  enjoyment  of  a  social 
meal.  Banquet  implies  pomp,  state,  ceremony,  and 
splendor,  Oaronaal  is  a  drunken  feast.  Entertainment 
and  treat  convey  the  idea  of  hospitality  and  generosity. 

418.  FEABT,  festiTal,  holiday.  A  feast  Is  always 
sacred;  a  festiTal  is  either  sacred  or,  at  the  least,  se- 
rious; a  holiday  la  a  day  upon  wUca  fansiness  la  sus- 
pended. 

417.  FEEL,  be  sensible,  conscious.  Feel  is  capable 
of  Tery  wide  naes,  we  feel  with  the  whole  body  and 
with  all  our  faculties;  to  be  sensible  is  said  only  of 
the  senses.  We  feel  pleosnre  and  pain;  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  sounds.  We  are  conscious  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly. We  feel  the  force  of  a  remark ;  are  sensible  of 
the  evil  effects  of  wrongdoing;  and  are  conscious  of 
our  own  shortcomings. 

418.  7EEXJK0,  sense,  sensation.  Feeling  la  one 
of  the  fire  modes  of  sense;  sense  Is  the  abstract  power 
of  feeling  through  the  senses;  sensation  ts  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  the  serious,  scientific,  or  medical  sense  of  the 
word. 

419.  FBELIKO,  sensibility,  susceptibility.  Feeling 
expresses  a  strong  property  of  the  mind,  either  par- 
ticular or  habitual:  BensibilUy  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
habit;  susceptibility  expresses  a  readiness  to  be  af- 
fected by  external  objects.  Keen  sensibilities  are  un- 
desirable since  while  they  give  much  pleasure  they  also 
are  the  source  of  much  pain. 

420.  FEIOK,  pretend.  These  words  both  convey 
the  idea  of  either  doing  or  saying  what  is  not  true. 
Feign  may  be  used  in  either  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense;  pretend  is  always  bad.  Feign  has  in  view  a 
fnture  purpoae;  pretend  has  a  present  purpose.  Feign 
often  follows  a  line  of  conduct;  pretend  depends  upon 
words. 

481.  nUOITATE,  congratulate.  Felicitate  has  to 
do  on^  with  ourselves;  congratulate,  with  others.  We 
feUelUte  oarselves  on  an  escape  from  erill  we  eoo- 
gratolato  others  on  their  good  fortone. 

422.  FEBOOIOUS,  fierce,  savage.  Ferocious  con- 
veys an  idea  of  cruelty  and  wildness:  fierce,  of  pride 
and  anger;  savageness,  a  less  violent  but  more  perma- 
nent state  of  cruelty  or  anger.  Ferocious  and  fierce  are 
usually  applied  to  animals;  savage,  to  man. 

423.  FEBTZLE,  fruitful,  prolific.  Fertile  expresses 
the  power  to  send  forth  that  which  is  unlike  or  not 
of  its  own  nature.  We  speak  of  the  soil  being  fertile 
when  it  sends  forth  an  abundance  of  vegetation.  Fruit- 
ful ia  the  power  of  sending  forth  much  which  la  of  the 
same  nature,  as  when  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables  send 
fortii  fruit.    Prolific  is  applied  to  animals. 

424.  FEBVOB,  ardor.  We  are  fervent  In  feeling; 
ardent  in  acting.  The  affections  are  fervent;  the  pas- 
sions are  ardent. 

428.  FESTZVITT,  mirth.  Festivity  rather  pro- 
duces mirth,  and  it  includes  eating,  drinking,  dancing, 
and  other  pleasures;  mirth  la  that  lightness  of  heart 
which  uBOally  attends  such  occasions. 

4S6.  Fionoir,  fsbrlcation,  falsehood.  Fiction  is 
the  opposite  of  what  is  real;  fabrication  and  falsehood, 
of  what  Is  true.  The  object  of  fiction  Is  to  instruct  and 
to  entertain;  of  fabrication  and  falsehood,  to  deceive 
and  mislead.  Fiction  and  fabrication  require  some  in- 
vention;  falsehood  merely  contradicU. 

427.  FIOtTRB,  metaphor,  altegorr,  emblem,  sym- 
bol, type.    Figure  is  that  which  is  painted  by  the 


imagination  and  may  be  expressed  In  wood,  marble, 
paint,  and  with  a  variety  of  tangible  media;  metaphor 
and  allegory  are  figures  of  the  imagination  recorded  only 
In  words:  an  emblem  is  a  representation  of  moral  pre- 
cepts and  ifualitles  by  material  objecta;  symbol  Is  an 
emblem  which  all  men  recognize  as  standing  for  ■ 
definite  thing;  a  type  is  an  emblem  by  which  one  object 
is  meant  to  represent  another  in  a  mystical  way. 

4SB.  llNAIi,  eonclusive.  Final  Implies  simply  be- 
ing the  last;  eanclnsive  Involves  the  processes  by  which 
one  reaches  the  last.  Final  ia  arbitrary  and  th«  will 
can  decide  what  shall  be  final;  coneluslve  dmenda  upon 
all  the  circumstances.  An  answer  may  be  final,  yet  be 
far  from  being  conclusive. 

42S.  TDXD,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry.  Find 
expresses  a  general  idea  of  coming  In  sight  of  a  thing. 
We  may  find  a  thing  by  accident,  but  we  find  out  aa 
a  result  of  effort.  We  discover  what  ia  always  remote 
and  unknown.  We  espy  what  is  very  secluded  and  re- 
tired. We  descry  wtiat  is  distant  or  rather  bidden  by 
a  number  of  objecta. 

430.  FIND,  find  out.  discover,  invent.  In  this 
sense  we  find  modes  or  ways  or  means  of  performing  or 
effecting  purposes;  we  invent  by  applying  in  new  ways 
materian  whidi  exist  separately.  We  find  out  mechan- 
ical and  operative  processes;  we  discover  by  removing 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  ordinarily  prevent  a 
thing  from  being  known  or  nnderstood. 

431.  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  blame,  object  to.  Alt 
of  these  words  denote  expressing  our  dissatisfaction  in 
words.  We  find  fault  with  by  pointing  out  the  fault 
and  we  use  the  term  in  regard  to  both  objects  and  per- 
sons. We  blame^persons  only  for  the  result  of  their 
faults.  We  object  to  thinga  which  have  been  done  or 
are  to  be  done. 

438.  FINE,  delicate,  nice.  Fine  is  opposed  to 
coarse,  snd  we  speak  of  a  fine  thread.  In  the  moral 
sense  fine  conveys  the  idea  of  refined,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  fine  sense  of  honor  or  fine  feeling.  Delicate  con- 
veys an  ides  not  only  of  fineness  but  also  of  something 
agreeable  to  the  tsAe,  as  when  we  speak  of  delicate 
coloring,  delicate  shading,  or  of  a  delicate  flower.  In 
matters  of  appetite,  delicate  appeals  to  the  refined  and 
cultivated,  while  nice  appliea  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
young,  the  Ignorant,  or  the  aensual.  Nice  has  also  ft 
sense  of  discriminating,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  nice 
taste  In  music.  Niceness  in  such  matters  conforms  to 
some  established  rule  or  standard. 

433.  FINITE,  limited.  Finite  relates  to  the  natural 
boundaries,  while  limited  regards  artificial  bounds. 
We  cannot  extend  the  finite;  but  human  power  may 
change  the  limited. 

434.  FZBU,  fixed,  solid,  stable.  Firm  Is  not  easily 
shaken;  fixed  is  attached  or  fastened  to  something  and 
is  not  easily  torn  away;  solid  Is  capable  of  supporting 
or  bearing  up  a  load;  stable  will  endure  or  last. 

436.  FIT,  apt.  meet.  Fit  is  a  property  or  quality 
which  may  be  either  natural  or  acquired;  aptness  is 
always  a  natural  endowment;  meet  implies  a  sense  of 
having  been  measured  so  ss  fully  to  come  np  to  the 

requirements. 

436.  TIT,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  adjust.  Pit 
makes  a  thing  becoming  or  fit  for  one's  use;  suit  is  to 
make  a  thing  suitable  or  agreeable;  adapt  is  to  change 
or  to  make  something  conform  to  present  conditions, 
and  involves  the  use  of  the  judgment;  accommodate  is 
an  act  of  the  will  and  suggests  that  some  sacrifice  is 
involved:  adjust  conveys  an  idea  of  putting  things  In 
right  ordet  out  not,  necessarily,  of  seeping  them  In 
oraer, 

437.  FIX  determine,  limit,  settle.  Fix  has  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  making  something  keep  its  place  and  has  a 
broad  use:  determine  ia  a  result  of  thought.  In  fixing 
one  point  is  involved;  in  determining,  one  or  more  than 
one.  We  fix  upon  a  point  of  beginning;  we  determine 
upon  the  beginning,  the  ending,  the  length,  the  breadth, 
and  direction.  We  determine  by  removing  doubt:  a 
thing  is  limited  by  something  tangible,  or  by  law.  We 
determine  the  detsils  that  we  may  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

438.  ZTiAO,  droop,  languiah,  pine.  Flag  is  to  hang 
down  as  a  flag  and  is  only  anplied  to  those  objects 
which  mav  be  blown  out  as  a  flag,  though  figuratively 
we  say  that  the  spirits  flag.  That  droops  whose  head 
droops  or  Sags.  Languish  is  apnlied  to  persons  and  is 
used  in  describing  conditions  under  sickness,  prison,  or 
other  distress.  Fine  describes  a  mental  condition  of 
wearing  pain. 

439.  IXAT,  level.  Flat  is  the  opposite  of  round, 
and  suggests  the  absence  of  elevationj^Level  has  to  do 
with  other  things  by  which  its  .        •     .  -  - 
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440.  rU,TTEBEB.  sycophant,  iwruito.  A  flat- 
tenr  njra  flattering  words;  the  sroophant  in  addition 
to  flsttering  words  nses  every  artifice  hj  irhleh  be  can 
gain  fsTor;  and  the  parasite  snbmita  to  eierj  laAigaitf 
and  degradation  to  which  he  may  be  subjected. 

441.  FLEZIBIiE.  pliable,  pliant,  supple.  Flexible 
is  that  quality  which  permits  ease  in  bending;  pliable, 
of  folding.  Pliant  is  not  the  quality  bat  the  act  or 
the  eradition  of  foldiag  backward  and  forward  with 
marked  readineas. 

44S.  TLOJmSBL,  IbriTe,  prosper.  Flonrish,  a  word 
drawB  from  the  flower  kingdom,  denotes  being  in  a 
state  or  eondltioB  wbldi  is  agreeable;  thriTe  denotes 
the  proeeas  of  reaching  that  state:  while  prosper  is  to 
pasa  tiirongh  the  MTcral  stages  of  seeing  one's  hopes 
cmsnmmated. 

443.  FU>W.  stream,  gnsh.  Flow  is  the  eeneral 
term;  the  otheia  are  diiferent  modes  of  flowing-  Water 
Hreama  Uiroiigb  small  channels  or  frmn  little  spoBts: 
fluids  gnafa  with  Tiolence.  When  we  speak  of  Uood 
flowing  from  a  wound  we  merely  express  the  ides  that 
blood  issnea  from  the  wound — we  do  not  say  how;  it 
ttieams  from  it  when  it  flows  out  as  through  a  channel; 
but  it  guahea  out  when  it  issues  forcibly  and  in  as 
large  quantities  as  the  opening  will  permit. 

444.  FIiUOTUATE,  waver.  He  la  said  to  fluc- 
taata  iriio  forma  many  opinions  in  rapid  aaeeession; 
be  wavers  who  cannot  form  an  opliUon  or  come  to  a 
CDsdnaian.  The  spirits  and  oplnhms  flnctnate;  the  will 
wavers. 

445.  FLUli>,  liqnid.  Fluid  is  anything  that  flows; 
a  liquid  is  properly  anything  that  has  been  melted. 
Wster  and  air  are  floids  becanae  both  will  flow;  water 
ia  also  a  tiqoid  because  it  is  what  ice  becomes  when 
it  mdta.    Boiling  lead  is  a  liquid  because  it  is  melted. 

44fl.  FOLLOW,  succeed,  ensue.  Fallow  said  of 
b«<h  persona  and  thinn,  means  to  go  or  to  im  in  the 
same  i^ace  after  aooUier;  snceeed  adds  Uie  idea  of 
immediately  after  another.  Ensue  ia  need  of  ttiin^  only 
and  impliM  a  neeeasary  connection  bMween  the  thini^ 
tpokta  of. 

447.  FOLLOW,  pursue.  One  follows  another  with 
a  friendly  or.  at  the  least,  an  indifferent  intent;  one 
parsnea  with  a  hostile  intent.  When  ascd  plans  or 
pnrpesca,  one  ftrilowa  aaethcr's  pUns,  bat  pursues  his 
own. 

448.  FOLLOW,  imitate.  We  imiUte  only  that 
which  is  extemsl,  by  copying  or  mimicking  It;  we  fol- 
ktw,  not  only  what  is  external,  but  what  ia  internal, 
as  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

449.  FOLLOWER,  adherent,  partisan.  A  follower 
follows  another  person,  his  interests,  or  his  principles; 
an  adherent  adberea  to  the  cause  or  interests  of  an- 
other; a  partisan  adheres  to  a  party.  A  follower  has 
many  motives:  an  adherent,  s  personal  motive;  and  a 
partisan,  a  partial  motive. 

450.  TOOIa,  idiot,  baVoon.  Fool  is  a  dass  name 
and  toerlbca  mttiux  s  natnral  or  utiflcfal  foid;  sn 

is  a  natural  fool;  and  a  buffoon,  an  artiflelsl  fool. 
A  fool  ^oes  contrary  to  common  sense;  an  idiot  cannot 
bctp  doing  so;  while  a  buffoon  does  so  intentionally. 

461.  FOO^SABDT,  adventarous,  rash.  A  fool- 
hardy man  has  the  hardihood  of  a  fool  and  has  no  re- 
gard for  consequences;  an  adventurous  person  is  always 
ready  to  venture  from  the  very  love  of  it;  a  rash  man 
acta  awiftly  without  taking  thought. 

452.  FOXBID.  prohibit,  interdict.  Forbidding  Is  a 
direct,  pereonid  act;  prohibit  is  a  judicial  act  such  as 
is  exerosed  by  the  legal  aathorities;  interdict  la  a 
moral  tenn  apinied  to  the  nore  aeriou  concerns  of  life. 

4B3.  FOBOB,  violence.  The  use  of  force  la  Jueti- 
fled  by  reaaon  and  fairness;  the  use  of  violenGe  la 
iDegal  and,  generally,  unjustifiable. 

454.  F0BB8IUUT,  forethonght,  forecast,  premedl- 
tatioB.  Foresi^t  is  seeing  before;  forethought  is  think- 
ing before;  forecast  is  reasonable  prophecy  of  what  will 
happsn:  premeditation  Is  the  act  <rf  Ukbag  thought  be- 
fnnand  with  r^ard  to  what  shall  be  aaia  or  done. 

456.  FO&ETELL,  predict,  prophesy,  prognosticate. 
Foretell  ia  a  general  and  familiar  word  signifying  to 
ten  beforehand;  predict  ia  a  foretelling  by  reason  of 
Bimie  BBpematoral  power,  real  or  imagined:  prophesy  Is 
to  foretdl  by  ittspirstion ;  prognosticate  la  to  under- 
aland  Ihorottgltly  so  as  to  foretell  results. 

455.  POBGIVB,  pardon,  abeelve,  remit.  Forgive, 
of  Anglo-Bezon  orwin,  is  the  common  term;  raidon, 
from  Uie  French,  u  used  of  more  serioni  offenses; 
sberfve  relates  to  the  connection  between  man  and  Ood; 
remit  rristcs  more  to  the  freeing  from  punishment  than 
tarn  Uaau  at  sin. 


487.  FOBM,  figure,  conformation.  Form  li  Oe  n- 
suH  of  either  nature  or  art ;  figure,  the  result  of  deaigs ; 
and  eonfermatlon  is  the  arrangement  or  sdaptatlon  of 
parts  to  accomplish  certain  purposes  or  functions. 

46B.  FOSK,  fashion,  mold,  shape.  Form  Is  to  ar- 
range in  a  form;  fashion  is  to  arrange  in  a  definite 
or  exact  form ;  mold  is  to  arrange  in  a  set  or  precise 
form:  shape  is  to  arrange  with  regard  to  the  external 
aspect. 

459.  FOBIC  ceremony,  rite,  observance.  Form  re- 
gards the  prescribed  standards  of  speech  and  condsi^ 
as  determined  by  conventionality ;  ceremony  regards 
those  forms  which  express  respect  and  deference;  ritpa 
regard  the  tenets  of  religion;  and  observances  refer  to 
bou  religions  and  national  ceremonies. 

460.  FOBMAIi,  ceremonious,  ceremonial.  Formal 
describee  conduct  or  speech  in  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed forms:  ceremonious  denotes  an  observance  of 
ceremony,  respect,  or  deference;  ceremonial  denotes  an 
observance  of  proper  ceremonies. 

461.  FOXHEBIiT,  In  times  past,  in  old  timet,  la 
days  of  yore,  in  ancient  times.  Formerly  denotes  ■ 
more  recent  time  than  do  the  other  terms :  in  fart,  the 
difference  in  meaning  or  use  of  all  of  these  terms  is 
simply  one  of  greater  or  leas  remoteness. 

488.  FOBMXDABZJS,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking. 
Formidable  is  applied  to  something  which  looms  op  so 
OS  to  excite  a  weighty  and  serious  fear;  dreadful  to 
what  excites  dread;  terrible  to  what  excites  terror,  act- 
ing both  upon  the  senses  and  the  imagination :  shocking 
to  what  agitates  violently.  The  terrible  and  the  shock- 
ing both  act  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner, 
whereas  that  which  it  dreadful  may  grow  gradn^ly  to 
be  so,  ita  forebodings  being  vagtio  and  intangible. 

403.  POBSAKBN',  forlorn,  destitute.  To  be  for- 
saken is  to  be  deprived  of  the  companionship  and 
assistance  of  others;  to  be  forlorn  is  to  be  left  alone  In 
the  midst  of  distress  or  difllculties,  in  a  certain  sense 
lost,  to  be  without  any  guide  in  an  unknown  road;  to 
be  destitute  is  to  be  without  any  of  the  primary  neeea- 
slties  and  flrit  essentials  of  life.  To  be  forsaken  it  a 
partial  condition  only.  To  be  deatltnte  or  foriora  It  a 
more  permanent  conditipn. 

464.  FOBTUKATE,  Incky,  fortuitoua,  prosperous, 
successful.  Fortunate  signifies  being  possessed  of  for- 
tune in  the  circumstantial  phases  of  a  thing;  and,  with 
being  lucky.  Is  applied  to  tnat  which  occurs  outside  the 

esne  of  man's  control.  Lucky  aignifies  having  the 
ck  or  ability  to  make  a  success  of  something,  and  la 
always  more  sadden,  unacoountable,  or  singular  thsn 
to  be  fortunate.  Fortuitous  signlflet  to  have  by  diance 
the  quality  of  fortune.  To  be  prosperoua  It  to  reach  a 
condition  In  which  hope  has  played  a  part,  an  exten- 
sion of  a  state  of  advance  along  the  line  of  one's  fixed 
desires.  To  be  ncceaafnl  is  to  meet  with  auecett,  and 
It  tiiat  degree  of  proeperlty  which  immediately  attonda 
our  own  endeavor. 

465.  FOSTEB,  cherish,  harbor,  indulge.  To  foster 
is  to  give  to  a  thing  paternal  care.  To  cherish  is  to 
feed  with  affection,  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon. 
To  harbor  is  to  provide  shelter  as  well  as  protection. 
To  indulge  is  to  extend  a  certain  liberty  which  is 
agreeable,  often  to  give  the  whole  mind  to  it,  and  make 
it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure. 

466.  FOUND,  ground,  rest,  build.  To  fonnd  Is  to 
exercise  art  or  contrivance  in  making  a  support.  To 
ground  denotes  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  thing 
so  deep  and  so  securely  that  it  may  never  tremble  or 
approach  instability.  To  rest  is  more  related  to  a 
state  of  settlement  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
individual.  To  build  has  especial  referent^e  not  only 
to  the  basis  taken  but  to  the  superstructure  reared 
opon  that  foundation. 

467.  FBAHK,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain. 
Frankness  is  a  condition  of  being  wholly  at  ease,  and 
may  be  associated  with  unpolished  manners  and  impo- 
liteness.   Csndor  implies  nothing  to  conceal  and  accora- 

Kanles  uprightness  and  refinement.  Both  may  be  either 
abitual  or  occasional  and  may  be  sssuned.  Ingenu- 
ousness Is  a  permanent  and  inherent  diarscteristic. 
Implies  a  state  of  being  sbsolutely  without  disguise,  and 
denotes  a  habit  of  acknowledfcinK  the  faults  of  one's 
self.  Free  is  frank  to  the  point  of  impertinence.  Open 
signifies  frank  to  the  point  of  indincretion,  and  ^  to 
every  one,  while  frankness  is  a  haliit  of  expression 
confined  to  particular  individuals.  Plain  may  be  tact- 
less, but  is  free  from  odiousneas. 

468.  FBEAS,  whim.  Freak  applies  more  to  the 
vagaries  of  childishness:  whim  refers  rsther  to  the 
eccentricities  of  responsible  minds.  Fresk  ina?,o«  ""^J 
In  a  figurative  and  material  sense,  i.  Frask  of 
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Voitanfi,"  "A  frcBktali  action."  'Wbim  Ii  entirely  » 
Um  of  the  nuod. 

<69.  ntiEE,  libenl.  Vn»  mipeets  ftction  or  untl- 
meiit  exerted  under  direction  of  th»  vilL  To  be  liberal 
Is  to  act  more  largely  according  to  the  dtctatea  of  an 
enlightened  mind  or  geaerouB-hearted  impulse.  But 
liberality  denotes  impulsiTe,  generous-hearted  artion,  in 
which  the  will  was  the  nereesary  flrat  cause,  or  vhere 
without  a  definite  will,  despite  the  highest  degree  of 
liberality,  action  tronld  never  have  resulted. 

170.  FBEE,  set  free,  deliver,  liberate.  Free  is  to 
free  one's  self.  Set  free  means  to  make  others  tree. 
Deliver  is  to  resene  from  evils  due  to  cirenmstanee,  or 
tliose  of  oppression.  Litwate  is  to  resnia  or  set  frca 
from  dnranco  or  eaptlvHj. 

471.  FSEE,  exempt.  To  be  free  is  a  state  of  free- 
dom either  by  accident  or  design  from  any  thing  or 
condition  undesirable.  To  be  exempt  is  to  be  free  by 
intention  from  any  burden  which  ordinarily  all  others 
share. 

472.  FBEEDOH,  liberty.  Freedom  is  a  condition 
of  untrammeled  self-expression  and  action,  used  always 
in  a  good  sense.  Liberty  is  used  often  in  a  bad  sense, 
and  implies  positive  release  from  restraint. 

473.  ntEQUEHT,  resort  to,  haont.  Frequent  nsn- 
ally  msans  the  action  of  an  Individual;  resort  and 
haunt  refer  to  nvnbera  of  Individnals.  Frequent  and 
rssort  are  used  in  an  indiffemt  saasa,  liannt  invariably 
in  a  bad  sense. 

474.  FBIOBTEIT,  intimidate.  Immediate  danger 
which  is  seen  frightens;  threatened  danger  intimidates. 
Animals  may  be  frightened  but  never  intimidated. 

470.    FBOXJO,  gmmbol.  prank.    Frolic  is  any  gay, 

ioyous  amusement.  Oanibol  implies  physical  action, 
lence  dancing  or  leapfog  for  pleasure.  Prank  ts  a 
freakish  trick  or  mlscblevons  diveition.  Oambdl  and 
prank  may  bo  applied  to  animals. 

470.  FUUTLXi,  accomplish,  realise.  Wishes  carried 
ont  are  fulfilled.  Any  work  perfectly  done  is  accom- 
plished.   One's  hopes,  plans,  or  prospects  are  realized. 

477.  FITNEBAL,  olnwiiulM.  Funeral  is  an  ordinary 
service  however  simple  aecompanTing  the  interment  of 
the  dead.  Obsequies  may  occur  at  any  subsequent 
tfane.  Also  obsequies  implies  formal  pomp  ind  ceremony. 

478.  QAJS,  profit,  emolument,  lucre.  Gain  is  a 
general  term  meaning  all  .increase  of  income.  Profit 
means  vhe  gain  from  an  estate  or  business.  Emolument 
is  reward  or  salary  for  labor  or  services.  Lucre  is 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  signifying  immoderate  gain  or 
usurious  profit,  or  gain  acquired  in  any  dishonest  way. 

479.  OAFE,  stare,  gaze.  Ignorance  and  bewildered 
astontahment  expresses  itself  by  gaping;  impertinence 
or  stupefaction  by  staring.  Gaie  is  used  in  a  leood 
•anM  and  means  to  look  steadily  from  any  laudi^le 
motive.  To  gaze  may  express  pleasure,  interest,  sur- 
prise, or  curiosity, 

480.  QATHEB,  collect.  Gather  means  to  bring 
together.  Collect  implies  the  additional  meaning  of 
completing  a  whole  by  bringing  together. 

481.  OEHDEB,  sex.  Gender,  properly  speaking,  a 
Mud,  applies  to  distinctions  in  words.  Sex  im^tes 
nature  or  habit  and  applies  to  animals.  There  are 
throe  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter;  two 
sexes,  male  and  female. 

482.  OENS&AL,  universal.  The  general  rule  may 
have  exceptions ;  the  universal  has  none.  General  is 
used  in  opposition  to  particular;  universal  is  opposed 
to  individual.  General  meana  the  greater  part;  uni- 
versal signifies  every  part. 

483.  OBHTEEL,  polite.  Genteel  refers  to  rank  In 
life,  to  hi^h  birth,  not  necessarily  to  good  breeding. 
Polite  applies  to  manners,  speech,  and  appearance. 

4B4.  GENTILE,  heathen,  pagan.  Gentile  signifies 
one  who,  while  not  positively  believine  In  divine  rev- 
elation, stands  ready  to  be  convinced.  The  heathen 
adopts  a  false  form  of  worship.  The  pagan  insists 
upon  a  mode  of  worship  made  ont  of  his  own  imagin- 
ings.    All  pagans  are  heathens.     All  heathens  are 

Sen  tiles,  but  all  gentiles  are  not  either  pagans  or 
eathena. 

488.  OBHTLE,  tame.  Gentle  indicates  sweetness 
and  mildness  in  natural  disposition;  tame  impties 
fsmllisrity  with  human  sori^ty  due  to  training  and 
assoriation.  All  tame  animals  are  not  gentle,  nor  are 
all  gentle  animate  tame.  Tame  is  opposed  to  wild, 
gentle  to  rough  or  fierce. 

480.  GET,  gain,  obtain,  procure.  Get  Is  a  general 
term  and  includes  the  other  three.    What  one  gets  may 
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not  be  desirable  or  In  accord  with  his  efforts.  To  get 
something  which  is  in  any  way  advantageous  or  desired 
is  to  gain.  Obtain  implies  rather  ths  getting  by  ona's 
own  efforts  and  exertions.    Procure  Is  to  obtain  by 

either  lat>or  or  strategy. 

487.  GIFT,  present,  donation.  To  make  a  gift  is 
a  generous  act  and  confers  benefit.  Uaking  a  present 
is  more  an  act  of  courtesy  and  confers  pleasure.  Gifts 
and  presents  are  private  and  personsl.  Donations  are 
public  viz.,  gifts  to  hospitals,  churches,  and  other 
general  institutions. 

488.  GIFT,  endowment,  talent.  A  gift  is  never 
obtained  by  one's  own  labors  or  exertions,  and  ttic 
word  always  suggests  a  giver.  Endowments  refer  more 
to  the  receiver,  and  may  be  cultivated  and  arqnired. 
Talents  suggest  only  their  own  intrinsic  merit  inde- 
pendent of  Source  and  may  be  either  inherent  or 
acquired. 

489.  GXTE,  grant,  bestow.  The  inclusive  and  gen- 
eral word  is  give.  To  grant  is  to  give  anything  tangible 
or  intangible  in  response  to  a  request.  Superiors  grant 
or  bestow.  Any  one  may  give  to  another.  Bestow 
imnlies  a  condition  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient. 

490.  OITB,  afford.  Give  is  the  general  term. 
Afford  implies  giving  in  proportion  to  one's  Income  or 
circumstsnces.  Give  denotes  an  entirely  unconditiansl 
action. 

481.  GIVE,  present,  offer,  exhibit.  In  order  to 
give  there  must  be  acceptance.  To  present  signifies 
giving  with  more  or  less  formality.  One  offers  when 
he  makes  the  attempt  to  give.  An  offer  may  be  refused. 
To  exhibit  is  to  place  conspicuously  in  view. 

492.  GIVE  UP,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede,  con- 
cede. We  give  up  what  is  ours.  We  deliver  that 
which  Is  another's.  We  snrrender  with  reluctance  that 
which  we  wish  to  retsin.  To  yield  implies  resistann, 
or  giving  up  under  compulsion  and  through  belplessn«s 
or  weakness.  To  cede  is  to  snrrender  peaeeaMv  or  by 
treaty,  and  implies  wjliingness.  Concede  denotes  yield- 
ing through  courtesy  or  discretion. 

493.  GIVE  UP,  abandon,  resign^  forego.  One  can 
give  up  anything  small  or  great.  One  abandons  proj- 
ects  of  importance,  and  that  by  hts  own  decision.  One 
resigns  what  he  desires  and  what  he  already  hss.  He 
foregoes  that  which  he  might  have.  We  can  forego  a 
pleasure  by  deciding  not  to  take  it.  We  resign  an 
office  which  we  already  hoM. 

494.  GZiAS^  pleased.  Joyful^  dieerftal.  These -mean- 
ings increase  in  intensi^  in  this  order — ^pleased,  cheer- 
ful, slad,  ioyfuL  Pleased  may  Indicate  only  a  fleeting 
emotion.  Cheerful  suggests  a  more  permanent  condi- 
tion of  mind  independent  of  external  conditions.  Glad- 
ness may  have  Its  source  in  physical  causes,  but  joy 
springs  from  mental  impressions.  Both  gladness  and 
joy  are  induced  by  outward  circumstances. 

496.  GLANCE  AT,  allude  to.  Glance  at  In  writing 
or  speech  aignifies  a  cursory  allusion  to  a  fact  or 
subject.  To  allude  to  implies  an  indirect  but  not 
concealed  action,  hence  a  reference  to  a  subject  without 
slating  the  fact. 

496.  GIiABXNG,  barefaced.  Glaring  denotes  the 
quality  of  the  thing:  titerslly,  in  a  powerful  li^t. 
Barefaced  describes  the  person;  literallv.  entirely  un- 
disguised. Barefaced  lie  sug^eBts  the  boldness  of  the 
liar.  A  glaring  lie  is  an  uumistakably  obvious  false- 
hood. 

497.  OLXBCPSE,  glance.  A  glimpse  is  what  one  sees 
in  a  fleeting  moment.  A  glance  is  the  act  of  looking 
quickly  or  surreptitiously.    A  fiance  at  an  objert  given 

us  a  glimpse  of  It. 

498.  GLOBE,  ball.    Strictly  speaking,  a  globe  is  a 

body  not  perfectly  circalar  In  every  circnmferenoe  line; 
that  is,  it  may  be  irregularhr  round.  A  ball  la  sym- 
metrically round.    Globe  applies  rather  to  astronorairal 

and  chemical  bodies. 

499.  QLOOMT,  sullen,  morose,  spleeny.  Gloomy  is 
a  matter  of  inherent  disposition,  a  misfortune.  Sullen 
is  a  matter  of  uncontrolled  temper,  a  fault.  Sullen  also 
implies  rebellion  against  authority.  Morose  is  a  pessi- 
mistic frame  of  mind  in  those  of  mature  age  and  in 
authority,  hence  does  not  include  rebellious  newt.  Spleen 
is  perpetual  bitterness  and  is  a  defect  of  the  nature. 
Moroseness  is  a  defect  of  the  temper^  Spleen  is  often 
consciously  malicioux.  Moroseness  signines  rather  a 
warped  judgment. 

600.  GLOET,  honor.  Glorv  induces  extraordinary 
achievement.  Honor  leads  to  discharge  of  one's  duty. 
Glory  is  more  splendid  and  may  be  attained  by  only  a 
few.    Honor  is  more  substantiu  and  is  within  reacb  of 
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i?^_J?*w-'?f*"*«*  iDdiffep«a(».  but 

Mwr  nut  bo  most  hisfaly  prized  and  atriven  (or  by  aD. 

.-'"V  .i.*'"*^T'  *^5;*^  T»nnt.  To  glory  U  rather  aa 
ad  o(  Uie  mtnd.  To  boast  and  to  vannt  rrfar  to  an 
czpmsioD  of  that  aentiment.  Ona  glories  in  mattera  of 
importanee ;  he  boasta  of  more  tririal  thiniti.  Vaant  is 
•  'V  J  commonly  vaed  in  ordiuiy  tpeecfa,  and  la 
con  lined  more  to  daaaical  literature. 

iJS'-  OO^'*'^^  diTine.  heavenly.  Godlike  defines 
Biflr.  DiTizia  IB  oppoaed  to  human.  Heavenly  ia 
eppoaed  to  eartUr.  Aaythin(  that  apperUina  to  a 
niwrtor  bcinff  ia  diTiss.  That  which  belnin  to  hearan 
■  neaTcnly. 

MS.  OOIl^  C«Uen.  Gold  uhmiu  made  o<  jmld. 
GaUea  is  the  quditr  of  beinK  or  appearinc  like  solSu 

504.  GOOD,  ben^t.  advantate.  Good  compreheDda 
•rerytbinE  that  Is  SvitaAle  for  a  pnrpoae,  and  desirable 
fer  happinesa.  Anything  that  may  be  used  to  promote 
enr  welfare  ia  an  adrantace  even  though  it  be  tnmed 
againat  na,  thna  becoming  an  evil  rather  than  a  good. 
A  baiefit  ia  aoine  apeciflc  good  as  applied  to  a  par- 
tinilar  indtTidu&l,  and  ia  always  in  relation  to  dreum- 
■tances. 

605.  GOOD  HATUSE,  ^ood  hnmor.  Both  tenna 
lefer  to  an  inherent  disposition  leaning  towards  pleoa- 
mg  others.  Good  nature  is  a  permaneDt  qoslity  and 
habit.  Good  homor  ia  a  mood  of  the  honr,  and  may  be 
largdy  on  the  rarface.  while  good  natnra  appUea  to  the 
Mate  01  tha  mmd. 

606.  MOSS,  fnraltsn,  chattels,  moyaWea,  effects. 
Om»  a  gooda  inetnde  all  peraonal  possessions  which  are 
af  Tamo  to  him.  Faraitura  belongs  to  the  things  of 
tha  household.  Chattels  has  a  wider  signiScance,  things 
aeparatad  from  one's  peraon  and  house,  cattle,  slaves, 
laoda,  etc..  in  fact  all  salable  prcqtertr.  Movables  are 
only  thoae  artidea  which  can  be  taken  from  place  to 
place.  Efferta  contains  almost  as  wide  a  meaning  as 
(Doda,  bat  relates  especially  to  goods  which  can  be 
amveited  into  money.  Goods  not  under  the  owner's 
GOEatrol  for  diaposal  become  effects. 

607.  QOODS,  posaeasions,  property.  Goods  must 
be  considered  aa  to  whether  they  are  real  or  ImsgiQary, 
poaseasions  as  to  whether  lasting  or  temporary,  property 
as  to  whether  it  ia  legal  or  ill^al.  "Some  abound  la 
the  gooda  of  thU  world."  "Be  not  anxions  for  earthly 
poaseaaiona."  "The  most  secure  titie  to  proper^  is 
■eld  by  inheritance." 

608.  OOVEBN,  rule,  regulate.  To  govern  is  to 
exercise  anthority  tempered  by  judgment  and  knowledge. 
To  rule  is  to  arbitrarily  control  Uie  actioss  of  others. 
To  regnlste  ia  to  manage  affaire  parely  by  the  exercise 
of  jTLdgnient. 

609.  OOVBSnCEVT,  administration.  Government 
is  a  more  comprehensive  term  tJun  administration. 
Administration  implies  putting  into  exeeutioa  the  laws 
or  win  of  another.  A  govemaMtit  may  bo  adminiatered. 
Adminnrtratimi  may  change  while  the  gOTernment  does 
not. 

910.  OOTBBiniEMT,  constitution.  Government  aig- 
nlfles  the  general  ^  act  of  exercising  authority  in  any 
form.    A  constttntion  is  some  fixed  form  of  government. 

611.  GSACE,  favor.  Properly,  Brace  ia  used  only 
ia  regard  to  persons  who  have  erred,  and  includes  in 
a  sense  forgivenesa.  Favor  is  simply  a  kindness  vol- 
untarily shown,  deserved  or  undeserved. 

612.  GRACE,  charm.  Grace  is  physical  and  qual- 
iflSB  the  action  of  tbe  body.  Charm  Is  an  attraetivaness 
M  the  mind  and  soul  aa  wdl  as  of  the  body. 

613.  OKATXF7,  indulge,  hnmor.  Gratify  is  to  pro- 
duce aa  intense  pleasure,  to  please  grestty,  and  suggeaU 
also  an  eleawnt  of  satiafaction.  iDduige  signi&s  to 
aOow  much  gratification,  perbapa  to  excess,  bnt  not 
ncceasaiily  ao. .  To  humor  implies  Indulgwico  exercised 
toward  faneiea  or  caprices. 

61«.  GBAVB.  serious,  K>lemn.  Grsva,  weighty, 
sppUcs  to  deportment  and  movemenU  of  tbe  body  as 
andl  aa  the  sUt«  of  mind;  heaviness  of  sction. 
SerlansBCfls  fs  caused  only  by  aa  operation  of  the  mind 
ud  hfipeslw  a  atcadineas  of  purpose  and  demesnor. 
Senonnesi  allews  one  to  be  quloe  and  alert,  which 

Erity  doM  not.  bat  ia  never  Jecnlar,  Solemn  ia  used  to 
ote  sn  extraordinary  seriousness,  and  applies  rather 
la  thia^  of  a  religions  nature,  or  of  great  moment. 

US.  OBSAT.  large,  big.  Great  defines  intangible 
things  and  sogg^a  an  element  of  iatangibility  even  in 
aslerial  things.  Big  appliea  to  material  things  and 
e^feaaes  leaa  in  degree.  Large  describes  things  which 
can  be  meaaarcd.    Great  m»  be  uaed  to  dwignste 

a^'a  gimt  mbiO,"  ^a       bndn.'^  Lane  suMsid 
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not  on]^  limitation,  bnt  Is  relative  In  its  meaning. 
Thus,  "The  tiniest  insect  Is  comparatively  targe,*^' 
never  "comparatively  big." 

816.  aUAT,  grand,  sublime.  Great  denotes  ex- 
tent. Grand  embrarea  also  the  idea  of  euperior  ex- 
cellence. Sublime  appliea  only  to  the  works  of  nature, 
and  indndes  height,  hence,  fijrurstively,  an  elevating 
quality.  Great  msy  apply  also  to  works  of  art,  and 
sogsesis  immensity. 

617.  GBIEVS,  mourn,  lament.  Grieve  U  a  general 
term,  and  denotes  an  inwsrd  act.  To  mourn  is  an  out- 
ward act.  Thus,  to  mourn  is  a  manifcBtation  of  grief. 
Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentimenU.  Lament 
ia  a  passing  feeling.  To  mourn  may  be  a  silent  ex- 
pression.   Lament  signifies  mourning  in  cries  or  words. 

618.  OBOAM,  moan.  Groan  is  involuntary,  a  aoiss 
made  by  hard  breathing.  Hoan  Is  a  voluntary  ex- 
pression of  psin,  made  simply  by  th«  voles.  Both  ex- 
press  pain  of  either  body  or  mind. 

618.    OSpSS,  coarse.       The  moral  significance  of 
■ynoopnouB.    Gross  suggests  rather  ma- 
terial bulk,   hence  is   applicable  more   exclusively  to 
nabits  of  the  body.    Coarse  sugKests  texture,  ao  can 
be  used  to  describe  manners,  and  trend  of  the  mind. 

620.  GtTABAJrrEB,  be  security  for.  be  responsible 
for,  warrant.  We  guarantee  by  our  word.  To  be  se- 
curity for  includes  also  some  binding  act  or  contract, 
and  ta  used  more  often  in  a  legal  sense.  Guarantee  ia 
used  more  in  a  commercial  sense,  and  implies  the 
power  to  make  good.  Being  responsible  for  applies  to 
•"orsls  and  conduct  and  is  used  always  in  reference 
to  the  behavior  of  people  more  or  less  under  onr  charge 
and  protection.  To  warrant  binde  one  to  make  resti- 
tution; used  morally,  tt  indicates  a  justification  of  a 
cerUin  line  of  action. 

681.,  GVABD,  defend,  watch.  Guard  compreheoda 
the  meaning  of  both  defend  and  watch.  Defend  is  used 
only  in  case  of  actual  attack.    Guard  aignifies  also  to 

[irevent  the  aUaek  by  watchfulness.  One  defends  only 
u  active  fighting.  One  guards  in  times  of  peace  and 
security,  watch  denotes  simply  continuous  observation 
for  any  pnrpoae. 

,  622.  OUABD,  ^ardian.  A  guard  may  guard 
either  persons  or  things;  a  guardian  applies  to  persons 
only.  A  guard  may  ne  onlv  temporary,  and  protects 
from  external  evils.  A  guardian  takes  entire  charge  of 
the  person  and  welfare  of  another. 

6S3.  OUABD  AGAINST,  Uke  heed  of.  Guard 
against  implies  the  exercise  of  special  care  against 
active  external  evils  or  influences.  Take  heed  of  apidlea 
to  internal  evila  or  undesirable  mental  tendencies,  and 
passive  danjera.  "Tsko  heed  lest  ye  atumble." 
Guard  against  slander." 

624.  GUESS,  conjecture,  divine.  We  guess  at  what 
is  occurring  or  has  occurred;  we  coniecture  that  which 
may  be  in  the  future.  Properly,  divine  implies  super- 
nstnral  knowledge;  commonly,  however,  it  signifiea  to 
guess  or  conjecture  correctly. 

626.  OUILTXSSB,  innocent,  harmless.  Innocent 
applies  to  acts;  guiltless  also  to  intentions.  Guiltless 
properly  charscteriies  only  the  condition  of  man;  in- 
nocent may  be  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  things. 
Innocent  and  harmless  both  represent  s  negative  qual- 
ity: innocent,  a  quality  of  the  mind;  hanmeaB,  an  in- 
ability to  canse  physical  injury. 

620.  BAPPBK,  chance.  Whatever  occurs  happens. 
That  which  happena  by  accident,  or  oulside  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  exportation,  is  said  to  chance. 

627.  HAPPINESS,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  be- 
atitude. Happiness  is  induced  by  desirable  conditions 
both  of  the  body  snd  soul,  t'elii^ily  denotes  an  inward 
slate  due  ratlier  to  ideal  conditions  of  the  soul,  and 
independent  of  outward  circumstances.  Bliss  indicates 
a  higher  degree  of  joy,  and  joy  of  a  superior  nature, 
than  either  happincRs  or  felicity.  Bliss  relntes  to  the 
spiritual  nature.  Blesspdness  implies  spetiul  Divine 
favor.  Beatitude  denotes  the  most  exalted  desreo  of 
heavenly  bliss. 

621.  EAPFT,  fortunate.  Happy  rplHles  to  the 
stateof  mind;  fortunate  to  external 

plpess  depends  upon  one's  nature;  fortune  upon  one's 
efforts  and  abilities  anil  chance.  A  fortunate  man  may 
be  unhappy  and  vife  vrrta. 

629.  HABBOB,  haven,  port.  ITnrlior  suggefcts  a 
shelter,  and  is  temporary;  haven  siik-t'ests  a  secure 
shelter,  and  a  permanent  rcsiiiig  pluce,  A  h.iven  is 
a  natural  harbor;  a  port  is  an  nriijirinl  or  improved 
harbor,  and  ia  used  rather  in  a  commercial  senae. 

B80.  HABBOB^  ataelter.  Ipdge.  To  harbor  Is  used 
■ore  often  to  a  had  aense.    It  mssns  to  afford  a 
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habituml  stopping  pUce.  "One  harbors  resentment," 
or  "one  harbors  thieTes."  One  shellers  those  creatures 
which  are  helpless  or  weaker  than  one's  self.  One 
harbors  permanently,  though  perhaps  intermittently. 
One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  mting  place.  To  lodge 
ia  temporary. 

531.  HABD,  flrm,  solid.  Hard  denotea  dose  ad- 
herenco  of  the  parte  ol  any  body.  Firm  la  used  to 
designate  the  close  sdherence  of  two  separate  bodiw. 
Pieces  of  ice  floatinK  In  a  river  may  be  hard  bnt  they 
•re  not  firm.  Solid  Is  opposed  to  fluid  and  is  not 
neesssaiUy  hard.  Jelly  la  solid  and  stons  fa  hard. 
Firm  also  implies  a  certain  immorahitlty. 

532.  HABD,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate.  Am 
above,  hard  signifies  the  ability  to  resist  external  pres- 
sure. Hard  is  an  intrinsic  quality.  Callous  is  n  state 
of  hardness  brought  about  by  circumstsnres  and  ex- 
ternal conditions,  or  long- continued  custom;  a  tender 
nature  may  become  calloused.  Hardened  applies  to 
both  the  heart  and  the  mind.  Obdurate  refers  espe- 
dally  to  the  will.  One  may  become  hardened  by  lime 
and  circumstance.  Hardened  is  a  permanent  condition; 
calloused  may  be  temporary. 

fiSS.  HABD,  difficult,  arduoaa.  Difficult  is  nega- 
tive, and  means  simply  not  easy.  Hard  is  a  stronger 
term.  Literally,  arduous  aigoifles  high  out  of  reach; 
hence,  while  hard  tasks  are  possible  of  accomplishment 
by  persons  of  only  average  ability,  ardnoua  work  re- 
qnires  almost  superhuman  effort,  and  Is  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  intellects. 

B34.  HABD-HEABTED,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merci- 
less. Hard-hearted  characterises  a  settled  habit  of 
Utooght  and  action.  Cruel  may  be  only  a  passing  dis- 
poalUon  or  an  action  of  the  moment.  Cruelty  is 
measured  by  the  action  rather  than  the  peraon;  a 
tender-hearted  person  may  be  emel  thnmii^  Ignorance. 
Both  onmerclfnl  and  merciless  denote  lack  of  mercy, 
bnt  merciless  is  the  stronger  term.  A  man  may  be  un- 
merciful  through  an  nnwlHingnesa  to  extend  mercy  in 
a  parllcnlar  rose;  a  man  ia  nercileaa  when  he  is  in- 
capable ot  feeling  mercy. 

SS6.  HABDLT,  scarcely.  In  many  senses  these 
words  are  synonymous,,  but  when  the  idea  of  difficulty 
only  ia  implied,  hardly  is  the  proper  word.  "I  can 
hardly  walk."  When  the  Idea  of  intreqnency  only  Is 
conveyed,  scarcely  ii  preferaUe.  "He  scarcely  ever 
walks.' ' 

BSe.  HABflH,  Tongb,  severe,  rtgoront.  Hareh  and 
rough  have  a  phyaicaf  significance,  bnt  barah  ia  mneh 
the  stronger  term.  In  their  figurative  use,  rough  ap- 
pHeg  to  manner  wd  mode  of  speerti.  Harsh  refers  to 
the  mental  attitude  and  includea  that  even  when  used 
to  describe  deportment.  Severe  and  rigorous  describe 
the  action  rather  than  the  person.  One  may  be  severe 
in  dealing  with  Innocent  persona  under  his  control,  bat 
rigorous  in  punishing  criminals.  Rigorous  fs  an  ex- 
treme severity. 

637.  HABTEK,  accelerate,  speed,  expedite,  dis- 
patch. Hasten  denotes  little  besides  active,  rapid  mo- 
tion. Accelerate  signifies  to  incresse  one's  speed,  or 
quicken  an  operation.  Speed  conveys  the  Idea  o(  for- 
ward movement.  Whereas  hasten  moy  be  aimless 
hunr,  speed  is  effectual  movement.  Expedite  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  making  easy  of  accomplishment: 
mesning,  literally,  to  remove  obstacles,  hence  to  bring 
about  a  quick  accomplishment.  Dispstch  designates  the 
act  of  completing  a  tank  with  expedition,  of  speedily 
llnlahing  a  piece  of  business. 

938.  RA8TEK,  hurry.  We  may  hasten  In  good 
order  and  according  to  design.  We  always  hurry  in 
confusion,  and  without  forethought. 

639.  HATE,  detest.  We  hate  from  a  personal  feel- 
ing; we  detest  from  a  moral  sense.  We  hate  those 
who  mistreat  us;  we  detest  those  who  mistreat  others, 
or  who  are  undeserving  of  respect.  Therefore,  to  de- 
teat  ia  commendable;  to  bate  ia  blameworthy.  We  may 
hate  those  who  are  good,  we  cannot  detest  them. 

JI40.  HATEFUIs  odious.  Originaltv  synonymous, 
these  two  words  have  now  a  slight  deviation  of  mean- 
ing. Hateful  is  what  we  hate.  Odious  describes  any 
quality  or  action  that  would  make  us  hateful  to  others, 
or  others  hateful  to  us. 

641.  HATBED,  enmitv,  ill  will.  Hatred  expresses 
more  than  enmity,  while  ill  Tiill  pxiircN.si's  Iikr.  Haired 
wishes  ill  to  others,  and  is  happy  only  in  tlutr  misery, 
bnt  does  not  necpKRarily  take  on  activo  ])Hrt  in  ruuKinK 
that  misery.  Enmity,  allbouKh  consiRtini;  of  action  as 
well  as  feeling,  is  a  more  honor.iMe  spT'timcnt  in  that 
It  has  always  a  real  or  fanrlnd  r'-aitnn  for  its  exiNtence. 
in  win  lies  only  In  the  mind  av.d  may  exist  in  only  a 
alight  degree. 


4  Hurr 

542.  HAHOHTUIEBB,  disdain,  arrogance.  Haugh- 
tiness is  based  upon  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves;  dia- 
dain  upon  a  low  opinion  of  others.  Hence  disdain  is 
sometimes  Justifiable.  Haughtiness  and  disdain  are 
aentiments  of  the  mind.  Arrogance  ia  an  expreaaion 
of  thoae  aentiments,  either  by  words  of  manner. 

643.  HB&LXUy,  wboleaome,  aslubriona,  salutary. 
In  modern  use  healthy  appliea  more  exclusively  to  a 
condition  of  the  bodf  not  to  tbinga  that  induce  that 
condition.  A  man  u  heolthv.  Food,  exercise,  pure 
water,  and  good  air  are  wholesome.  Wholesome  qual- 
ifies thingfl  and  cirenmstancet.  Salubrity  is  the  quality 
of  an  environment  which  improvea  Ute  health.  Salu- 
tary conveys  the  idea  of  positively  curing  disease. 

644.  HEAP,  pile,  accumulate,  amass.  Heap  may 
be  large  or  small,  orderly  or  disorderly.  A  pile  is  al- 
ways considerable  in  amount  and  is  niade  according  to 
some  design,  however  simple.  Hence  a  building  may 
be  called  a  pile.  Accumulate  suicgests  heaping  and  im- 
plies a  collection  of  separate  units  which  may  be  dis- 
similar in  character.  We  amass  that  which  coalcoces 
into  a  whole.  In  neither  amass  nor  accumulate  ia  the 
action  of  a  eonseioun  agent  neoeaaair.  A  i^acier  ae- 
eumnlates  atonea.    Ice  amaaiea  in  rivera. 

645.  HBAB.  hearken,  overhear.  To  bear  ia  aolelr 
the  phyaical  art  of  the  ear.  To  beaAen  la  also  an  act 
of  the  understand  in  r.  To  overbear  ia  to  hear  that 
which  is  not  intendeo  for  us  to  hear. 

646.  HEART  V,  warm,  sincere,  cordial.  Sincere  is 
a  habit  of  one's  nature  Hearty,  warm,  and  cordial 
express  feelings  induced  only  by  certain  circumstances, 
at  certain  limes.  Warm  implies  an  affectionate  regard; 
hearty  a  deep  interest  that  comes  from  the  heart,  bnt 
not  necessarily  exercised  toward  an  object  of  affertlon. 
Cordial  indicates  an  extreme  and  sincere  interest,  and 
applies  with  special  aptitude  to  the  act  of  welcoming. 

S47.  HEAVY,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous. 
Heavy  is  an  intrinsic  quality  of  weight.  A  heavy  thing 
becomes  burdensome  only  when  it  Is  lifted  or  carried. 
Wei^ty  ia  always  positively  heavv.  Heavy  baa  a  rela- 
tive meaning,  A  grain  of  com  la  not  weiiAty,  but  It 
is  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  an  ant.  Ponderoua  la- 
clndes  both  aiae  and  weight,  uaually  an  excess  of 
weight. 

648.  HEED,  csre,  sttention.  Heed  includes  the 
idea  of  thinking  upon  the  possible  consequences  of  a 
mode  of  action.  We  heed  the  warning  or  counaels  of 
others.  We  give  attention  to  whatever  is  neceaaary  for 
us  to  perform.  We  have  a  care  for  things  of  smaller 
consequence  which  require  no  forethought. 

6^9.  HEIGHTEN,  raise,  aggravate.  To  heighten  la 
to  make  higher  in  the  sense  of  taller.  To  raise  repre- 
sents the  idea  of  lifting  lo  a  hiKher  plane  or  situation. 
To  aggravate  Is  to  mske  heavy,  hence  to  increase.  Ap- 

{dies  to  things  disagreeable.  A  fever,  a  man'a  guilt  or 
ear,  may  be  aggravated  or  heightened. 

BSO.  HEINOUS,  flagrant,  flantioua,  atrocious. 
Heinous  signifies  seriousbr  violating  laws  either  human 
or  divine.  A  flagrant  offense  ia  one  that  defies  custom 
and  established  opinion.  A  flagitious  act  Is  one  that 
grossly  violates  the  laws  of  good  morals  and  decent  con- 
duct, especially  if  attended  by  profligacy.  Atrocious  is 
a  crime  committed  under  extremely  sggravsted  con- 
ditions.    '"Hian  such  atrocity  can  one  no  further  go." 

661.  HELP,  assist,  aid,  succor,  relieve.  Help  Is 
the  general  term  and  in  almost  every  case  could  be 
ufied  inEtead  of  any  one  of  the  others.  Assist  is  used 
only  of  individuals.  Aid  is  used  in  speaking  of  na- 
tions or  bodies.  Unlike  the  first  three  words,  soecor 
nnd  relieve  indicate  exclusively  the  removal  of  an  ex- 
isting evil,  while  help,  assist,  and  aid  may  mean  alao 
production  of  positive  good.  Succor  must  be  personal 
aid,  and  refers  to  a  definite  and  Immediate  action. 
Believe  ia  applied  more  commonly  to  pain  and  aickneaa. 

66S.  BIOH,  tall,  lofty.  High  Is  the  term  in  most 
common  use.  Tall  and  lofty  mean  extraordinary  hel^t. 
Tall  always  Implies  slendemese,  that  is,  extension  in  ■ 
perpendicular  direction  cmly.  Lofty  also  allows  bulk 
or  space  in  a  lateral  direction,  aa  a  tall  steeple,  a  lofty 
room,  or  p.  lofty  mountain.  High  is  the  gnienil  term 
of  substitution  for  either  of  the  others. 

553.  HINDEB,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct.  Hinder 
cxproHHcs  little  clae  than  delaying  one's  achievement  of 
It  purpose.  Prevent  means  to  hinder  to  the  eiteut  of 
rpnderinp  accomplishment  imoraeticable.  Impede  im- 
plies hindering  by  means  01  confusing  the  action  of  n 
person  or  greatly  increnaing  his  labor.  Obstruct  sn^ 
geels  the  presence  of  obBtacIes, 

551.  HINT,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate.  We  auff* 
gest  and  intimate  openly.  We  intimate  a  fact  because 
wo  prefer  not  to  sneak  broadly.  We  nggest  1  line  of 
conduct  from  a  feeling  of  modesty  or  ddleacy.    We  hint 
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nirepUtioBslT-  at  that  of  which  v  fur  to  wpMk 
iinetlj.  Iaainaat«  is  ioTarUbW  ttted  In  a  bad  mbk. 
Ta  implj  majtbiBg  against  the  character  or  Bttainineiita 
of  another  ia  to  tnainaatc. 

55S.  HOU>.  keep,  detain,  retain.  To  hold  impliea 
pfajrsieat  action,  and  may  be  oa\j  for  a  momeat;  ia 
■IvaTS  temporary.  To  keep  ia  rather  the  aimple  act 
of  pMseaainK,  of  permanently  haTinc  within  reach.  To 
detain  ia  holding  bark  what  is  another'!,  henre  ia  need 
lo  exprena  delay  of  action  caused  by  anythina  foreign 
to  that  action.  To  retain  ia  the  keeping  indeAnitely. 
Iwt  not  ntceaiarily  penunently.  Retain  alM  indicates 
beping  thnmsh  bobm  ehaBge  or  dunges  of  dreum- 
rtancea. 

650.  ROU>,  occupy,  poaaeaa.  We  hold  tenporarily 
w  penaanentlr  for  «ny  parpoae  whatever.  We  occupy 
thst  which  ve  hold  for  uae  whether  it  ia  ours  or  aa- 
other's.  We  poaaeaa  only  that  which  is  our  own. 
Occupy  containa  mlao  the  idea  of  dwelling  npon  or 
vithin.    Poaseas  nppliea  to  anything  we  own. 

5B7.  HOIiD,  support,  maintain.  We  bold  by  active 
exertion,  in  any  direction.  We  atippoTt  more  paa- 
i^ty.  Even  inanimate  objects  may  support.  Support 
is  to  btdd  up,  or  to  help  any  one  else  to  hold  up;  im- 
^«  the  idea  of  a  prop.    We  hold  onr  own  opinions. 

We  support  another's  opinions.    We  maintain  opinions 

when   we   express    them.    W^e  maintain   by  assertion. 

W«  support  by  argument.    Maintsis  includes  also  the 

Mea  of  money  anpport. 

SBS.  HOIiT,  piona.  devont,  religions.  Holy,  a  rhar- 
aeteriatie  oi  thm  genvine  Christian,  lieaTenly  minded. 
Pfams  ia  a  leaa  eomprdienBlTa  term,  nmseqaenthr  is  ap- 
sticaUe  to  a  Inner  nnmber.  It  applies  to  all  belieTen 
ia  a  Sameme  Being  whether  Christian  or  of  another 
heUet.  Fiona  ^vnlfies  the  homsgs  of  the  mind  and 
heart  to  a  Snpreme  Being.  Devont  denotes  an  outward 
act  of  prayer  or  worship.  Religions  applies  to  those 
who  conform  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  in  all  mat- 
ters that  relate  to  good  morala  and  good  citixenship. 

6Sft.  HUKBIiE.  humiliate,  degrade.  To  bnmble 
imiriies  a  prerioaa  eminence;  literally  to  bring  down. 
D^rade  is  osed  always  in  a  bad  sense  morally;  all 
Tices  degrade.  It  affects  the  character.  Humble  and 
humiliate  apply  rather  to  position,  circumstance,  and 
the  mind  or  ontward  person,  not  to  moral  charscter. 
Humiliate  is  a  stronger  term  than  humble. 

660.  HimOB,  temper,  mood.  Temper  is  a  per- 
manent characteristic.  Hnmor,  a  temper  of  the  mo- 
ment. Wood  appliea  only  to  the  temper  of  the  mind 
and  ia  a  paaaing  condition.  Humor  conveys  an  ad- 
ditional sense  of  physical  cause. 

561.  BUSTFUL,  pernicious,  noxioos,  noisome. 
Hnrtfu]  means  simply  full  of  hurt,  injurious.  Per- 
nicious is  positively  destructive.  Noxious  and  noisome 
are  used  only  in  a  physical  aenae.  Noxious  is  a  direct 
bodily  iafuiT-  Noiaome  an  indirect  and  mora  subtle 
kara.  luaqvltoea  are  aoxlons  iniects.  ICalarial  fog 
ia  aoSmaa. 

662.  mSA,  thouriit,  ims^nstion.  An  Idea  is  a  pic- 
ture fai  the  mind.  We  have  ideas  of  all  material  things. 
Ws  hare  theuEhta  upon  abatrsct  subjects.  Imaginationa 
are  thoughts  founded  upon  unrealities.  Lower  snimala 
bare  ideaa.  Insane  people  may  have  imaginations, 
but  <ml]r  mtliwal  heinga  can  have  thoughts. 

66S.  UnU,  laiy,  indolent.  Idle  is  a  state  of  being 
UBOccupied  witJi  work.  Iisiy  represents  an  aversion  to 
labor,  particularly  labor  requiring  bodily  exertion.  A 
laxy  man  may  worL  and  an  idle  man  may  want  to 
wMfc.  ludolrat  indieatea  an  inaetlvitjr  of  the  mind 
due  to  lack  of  poipose  or  incentire.  Laiy  is  opposed 
le  fndiutrions.    Indolent  is  opposed  to  active. 

S64.  lOXrOBAVT,  illiterate,  unlearned,  unlettered. 
Ignorant  sieaifles  not  knowing.  Illiterate  is  a  form  of 
inoruee  due  to  an  entire  lack  of  education.  A  wetl- 
cdncated  man  may  be  ignorant  of  certain  lubjecta  or 
eirmmstances.  Unlearned  implies  the  lack  of  a  higher 
edocaiioa.  Cnletlered  suggests  an  un familiarity  with 
the  daarica  of  literature.  Unlearned,  unlettered,  and 
igaerant  mcy  ba  used  interehangeaUy  in  many  caaes. 

665.  mXTATB,  copy,  eonnterfsH.  Imitate  ia  to 
make  a  general  likeness.    Copy  Is  to  nuke  an  exact 

duplicate.    Counterfeit  is  to  copy  with  intent  to  defraud. 

fi66.  IMITATE,  mimic,  ape,  mock.  To  Imitate  is 
a  general  term.  To  mimie  te  an  exact  imitation  of 
BManer  or  «>eech  for  the  Amusement  of  others.  To  spe 
Is  an  almnrd^  exaggerated  imitation  of  manner  or  dress, 
BMUBcd  for  the  purpose  of  msking  it  appear  to  be 
sne's  natural  eapressian.  Hock  signifies  in  its  broader 
BRiae  aar  'ono  tanntinf  ridienlt;  is  also  used  In 
(he  sme  of  Bimle. 


i  INDEBTED 

867.  nHUHBSTT,  impending,  threatening.  All 
three  terms  indicate  approaching  danger.  Imminent 
may  be  sudden  and  only  for  a  moment.  Impending 
implies  duration  and  gradual  approach.  Threatening 
is  ssid  of  something  impending,  only  when  the  danger 
ia  one  which  gives  warning  of  its  nearness. 

568.  DCFEBFBCTION,  defect,  fault,  vice.  An  im- 
perfection is  s  Isck  o(  perfection,  and  is  rslher  a  nega- 
tive term.  A  defect  is  a  positive  Imperfection  or 
inability.  Defective  is  a  stronger  term  than  imperfect. 
A  fault  is  a  defect  for  which  a  person  may  be  held 
blameworthy.  A  vice  is  an  sctnal  stain  upon  the  char- 
acter. 

560.  IHPSRTIHEHT,  rode,  aaury,  impudent,  in- 
solent. Bsnry,  impudent,  and  insolent  relate  to  the 
eondurt  of  inferiors  toward  those  above  them  in  station 
or  authority.  Rude  signifies  rough,  unpolisbed,  and  ia 
often  the  result  of  ignorance  or  forget  fulness.  Imper- 
tinent ia  a  general  term  and  must  be  always  intentional. 
Impudent  is  a  braien  impertinence.  Insolent  is  the 
extreme  of  outrageous  impertinence. 

B70.  QCPIiACABLE,  unrelenting,  relentlesii,  inex- 
orable. Implacable  denotes  absolutely  unchangeable 
hatred  or  animoaitv.  Relenlleaaneaa  indicates  the  same 
fixity  of  purpose,  Dut  may  be  caused  by  adherence  to 
principle  rather  than  personal  reasons.  Inexorable 
may  apply  also  to  inanimate  thinfs,  as  death  or  Justice. 
It  signifies  a  quality  of  not  yielding  to  prayera  and  en- 
treaties. Unrelenting  and  relentless  are  almost  identical 
unless,  perhaps,  the  Tatter  term  is  the  stronger. 

671.  DCPUUfT,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instill,  infuse. 
Ttt  first  two  words  are  their  own  deHniiion.  To  im- 
plant, to  set  roots  ialo  the  ground.  To  ingraft,  to  graft 
on  to  a  plant  already  growing.  A  parent  implants 
principles,  a  teacher  ingrafts  them.  To  inrukate.  to 
teach  by  words,  or  to  impress  by  continued  repetitions 
of  the  teachings.  Instill,  literally  drop  by  drop,  is  the 
gradual  process  of  education.  Permanent  sentiments 
are  instilled  into  the  mind.  Temporary  excitements  or 
feelings  are  infused. 

672.  ZHPLIOATE,  involve.  One  is  implicated  who 
is  only  slightly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  an  affair. 
Involve  conveys  the  idea  of  being  completely  entangled. 
Implicate,  to  be  folded  Into.    Involve,  to  be  rolled  up 

in. 

673.  DCFOBTANOE,  consequence,  weight,  moment. 
Things  are  important  from  the  value,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  ii  placed  upon  them.  Anything  of  importance 
because  of  the  consequence  which  follows  is  said  to  be 
of  conscqnence.  "it  is  of  no  consequence"  signifies 
that  the  result  would  be  the  same  in  any  case.  In* 
trlnsie  importance  gives  an  action  weight.  Weiriit  also 
implies  an  affair  which  requires  deliberation.  Moment 
beapealts  a  great  degree  of  Importance. 

671.    mPUQH,  attack       Impugn   relates  only  to 

doctrines  and  opinions.    Attack  includes  the  Idea  of 

violence,  and  appHps-alao  to  material  things.  We  im- 
pugn with  arguments:  we  attack  with  ridicule. 

676.  INACTIVE,  inert,  laiy,  slothful,  sluggish. 
Inactive  is  the  unqualified  and  general  term.  Inert 
signiflea  absolutely  without  motion.  Lsiy  Es  the  dislike 
of  ph^'sicai  action.  Slothful  is  alwaya  to  move  elowl)-. 
Sluggiah  meana  moving  aa  in  a  stupor,  heavily,  drowsily. 

676.  INCAPABLE,  insufficient,  incompetent,  in- 
sdequste.  Incapable,  without  capacity,  ia  a  permanent 
and  inherent  characteristic  of  the  mind.  Insufflcient, 
not  enough,  implies  limitations  that  may  be  duo  to 
youth  or  inexperience.  Incompetent  is  applicable  to 
certain  things  and  conditions:  a  thorouj^hly  capable 
person  in  certain  directions  may  be  incompetent  for 
other  kinds  of  work.  Inadequate,  not  equal  tO|  has  a 
relative  significance,  and  Is  rery  nearly  aynonymons 
with  insnlBGient. 

677.  nraUirATION,  tendency,  propensity,  prone- 
ness.  Indinstion  refers  to  oar  first  leaning  towards  a 
thing.  Tendency  is  an  habitual  inclination.  Propensity 
is  a  strong  tendency.  Proneness  indicates  a  still 
stronger  tendency. 

678.  IKCBEABE,  grow.  That  which  hecomcR  larfcer 
by  any  means  whatever  is  anid  to  inorpnHp.  To  k row 
la  to  Increase  by  mesne  of  the  lite  principle.  Figurs- 
tivtiy,  grow  is  a  gradual  Increase. 

579.  IHCBEA8E,  addition.  screBHion,  augmentation. 
Increase  is  again  the  unqualified  term.  Addition  is  to 
Increase  by  means  of  putting  two  or  more  thitijrfl  to- 
gether. Accession  is  an  accidental  mode  of  addition. 
A  man  makos  additions  to  bis  w.-iillh,  but  receives  an 
accpasion  to  his  proprrtv  by  inhorilnntv.  Augmentation 
is  a  more  formal  exnression,  aynoiiymous  with  increaae. 

680.  INDEBTED,  nhllged.  Indebted  Is  unlimited 
In  its  application.    It  designstea  the  state  of  owing  any- 
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thing  Obliged  Is  restricted  In  its  hm  to  Uw  owing  of 
fsTors  and  courtesies. 

5B1.  INDIFFEBBNCB,  inKnaibllitT,  apathy.  In- 
difference is  a  negative  tern  denoting  «atlre  lack  of 
preference  for  one  thing  more  than  another.  Insensi- 
bility is  a  laclc  of  fcelinK.  Apathy  is  an  incapacity  for 
feeling.  Apathy  is  an  inherent,  permanent  cbaract eristic 
of  one's  constitution.  Indifference  and  insensibility 
mur  be  acquired  or  temporair.  One  may  be  indifferent 
and  not  insensible,  or  insensible  and  not  apathetic. 

582.  m>I8TINCT,  confused.  Indistinct  is  simply 
not  positively  veil  mariced,  faint  In  outlines.  Confused 
Implies  a  mixing  or  blending  of  outlines  of  two  or 
more  objects  or  ideas.  Anything  that  is  confused  is 
also  indistinct,  but  not  tn'cs  verta. 

683.  INFAUT,  ignominy,  opprobrium.  Infamy  is 
opposed  to  good  fame.  It  implies  public  disgrace,  and 
refers  to  the  act  rather  than  the  person.  Igni>miay 
and  opprobrium  apply  rather  to  the  person.  Oiipro- 
brium  is  an  extreme  degree  of  ignominy.  Either  igno- 
miny or  opprobrium  may  not  be  far  reaching,  but  may 
extend  throughout  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of 
acquaintances. 

0B4.  INPOBl^  instruct,  teadi.  Inform  is  a  widely 
extensive  term.  It  applies  to  all  facta  of  any  cliaracter. 
and  any  one  liowever  ignorant  may  Inform  otiiera  oi 
anytliing  that  he  knows.  Instruct  refers  to  the  serious, 
valuable  knowledge  of  life.  Instruct  and  teach  are  the 
acts  of  those  superior  in  attainments  or  position.  Teach 
relatea  mors  especially  to  the  Imparting  of  facts  and 
various  useful  koovne^^  rather  than  the  act  of 
training  the  mind  and  implanting  principles,  whieh  is 
preferaoly  the  office  of  the  instructor. 

685.  ZNTOBHATIOK,  intelligence,  notice,  advice. 
Information  refers  to  the  knowledge  one  has  acquired. 
Intelligence  is  the  ability  to  understand.  Information 
is  knowledge  imparted  of  facts  that  have  occurred; 
Intelligence,  knowledge  imparted  of  recent  facts  and 
sngfests  the  idea  that  they  are  not  generally  known. 
Notice  is  knowledge  immrted  of  what  Is  about  to 
occur.    Advice  in  this  sense  is  detailed  information. 

686.  UJUST,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mbchief.  In* 

ery  is  the  making  of  anything  otherwise  than  perfect, 
smage  is  an  injury  which  BODtracts  from  the  value  of 
a  thing;  and  applies  only  to  physical  thingB.  Injury 
and  hurt  both  apply  to  persons^  bat  hurt  may  be  only 
a  pain  and  momentary,  while  injury  is  more  serious. 
Hurt  qnallfies  only  bodily  injury.  Harm  and  mischief 
may  apply  to  either  persons  or  intani^ible  things,  and 
are  almost  identical  in  meaning.  Mischief,  however, 
seems  to  include  the  idea  of  a  msticious  agent,  while 
harm  may  be  caused  by  things  inanimate. 

687.  IKJU  8TI0E,  injury,  wrong.  Injury,  again, 
la  the  general  term.  Injastice  is  an  undeserved  injury; 
also  it  is  not  necessarily  an  injury.  An  unfair  opinion 
of  any  one  does  htm  an  Injustice,  but  not  an  Injury. 
A  wrong  ineludea  both  injnatice  and  Injury. 

688.  ZNBCDB,  Interior.  Inside  applies  to  bodies 
both  small  and  large.  Interior  Is  used  in  speaking  only 
of  large  bodies.  Inside  means  rather  the  side  that  Is 
inward.    Interior  refers  to  the  space  inclosed. 

669.  IK8IST,  persist.  Insist  signifies  to  mstntain 
a  position.  Persist  conveys  the  impression  of  pressing 
forward.  To  continue  to  do  anything  is  to  persist. 
To  refuse  to  yield  a  point  is  to  insist. 

690.    INSTANT,  moment.    An  InsUnt  ia  the  present 

moment.  A  moment  may  be  of  the  past  or  future. 
Both  terms  are  a  point  of  time,  hence  have  no  duration. 

B91.  INTEBOEDE,  interpose,  mediate,  interfere, 
intermeddle.  One  intercedes  to  a  superior  for  an  in- 
ferior. One  interposes  between  equals.  One  intercedes 
to  plead  a  request.  One  interposes  to  slop  a  quarrel. 
One  mediates  to  settle  a  quarrel,  to  make  peace.  To  in- 
terfere does  not  necessarily  imply  a  good  motive,  though 
it  may  benefit.  One  intermeddles  only  from  a  bad  motive. 

692.  INTBBOOUBBE,  commun-catio'',  connection, 
cmnmerce.  Intercourse  is  the  more  T'-eral  term  and 
relates  to  every  form  of  interchan<n  -etween  persons, 
not  between  persons  and  things.  Ooi  .n'-nication  refers 
especially  to  exchange  of  thoughts  or  messages,  verbal 
or  written.  Connection,  literally,  linked  together,  im- 
plies relationship,  or  some  form  of  permaoent  inter- 
course. Commerce  relates  esprcially  'n  trade  and  mer- 
cantile intercourse.    Connection  ai>i.iie8  Also  to  things. 

693.  IKTEBEST,  concern.  Interest  is  the  more 
comprehensive  term,  literally,  to  havp  i  share.  It  bd- 
plies  to  all  that  touches  or  comes  nfur  to  u^.  Concern 
applies  more  particularly  to  things  '  in  undesi ruble 
nature  and  suggests  anxiety.  Interest  pronpted  by 
desire  and  pleasure  or  the  affections.  Concern  is 
prompted  by  fear. 


694.  JOVBHET,  trsvel,  voyage.  Journey,  any  trip 
or  passage,  long  or  short,  from  one  place  to  another. 
Travel  implies  s  journey  involving  exertion  and  fatigue; 
travel  is  also  used  in  a  less  speciflo  sense.  Toyage 

relates  to  travel  by  sea. 

S9S.    J0DGE.   umpire,   srblter,   arbitrator.  The 

t'udge  makes  decision  according  to  prescribed  law.  He 
loldb  a  more  formal  and  permanent  office.  The  other 
three  decide  according  to  their  own  Judgment  and  are 
chosen  for  one  particular  case.  The  umpire  decides 
contests,  the  arbiter  and  arbitrator  matters  of  litigm- 
tion.  Arbitrator  implies  the  mesning  peacemaker. 
Arbiter  Is  used  also  In  the  sense  of  controller  or  ar- 
ranger, as,  "He  is  the  arbiter  of  my  fate." 

696.  JUSGHENT,  discretion,  prudence.  Judg- 
ment is  the  quality  of  being  able  to  decide  between 
right  and  wrong  in  general.  Discretion  requires  an 
intuitive  and  fine  discernment  and  includes  the  ezerciae 
of  tact.  It  relates  especially  to  oar  capacity  for  man- 
ncement  in  dealing  with  others.  Prudence  inctndra 
caution  and  applin  exclusively  to  the  control  of  onr 
own  conduct. 

697.  JUSTICE,  equity.  Equity  contains  a  btefaer 
moral  significance  than  Justice.  Equity  is  the  amiTica- 
tion  of  ths  golden  rule.  Justice  relatea  to  the  adjnst- 
ment  of  legal  rights,  and  denotes  fairness  and  equality. 

698.  KEEP,  preserve,  save.  Keep  is  used  generally 
to  characterise  the  retention  of  possession,  to  have  about 
one  indefinitely.  To  preserve  is  to  keep  intact  or  in 
a  state  of  perfection.  To  save  suggests  also  an  act  of 
rescue.  We  save  from  destruction.  We  preserre 
through  all  sorts  of  adverse  circumstances. 

599.  KlliTi,  murder,  assassinate,  slay,  slaughter. 
Sill  is  the  general  term,  meaning  simply  to  take  life. 
Hurder  Is  to  kill  unjustly  or  with  violence,  and  applies 
only  to  human  beings.  Slay  is  to  kill  in  battle  or  in  a 
duel.  Slaughter  properly  applies  only  to  animals,  bnt 
is  used  in  reference  to  human  beings  when  they  are 
killed  after  the  manner  of  brutes. 

600.  KIND,  species,  sort.  Kind,  originally  of  the 
same  family,  has  a  less  definite  meaning  than  qwcios. 
Species  is,  in  iU  most  accurate  sense,  a  acienUfle  term 
of  classification,  according  to  well  defined  attrlbvtes. 
Kind  ia  a  more  general  term  of  discrimination.  Sort 
does  not  imply  necessarily  any  similarity,  but  merely 
the  assemblage.  It  denotes  arrangement  rather  than 
classification,  and  may  be  used  either  as  kind  or  species. 

601.  ENOWIfDOE,  science,  learning,  erudition. 
Knowledge  implies  the  things  known,  however  learned; 
learning,  knowledge  one  has  acquired  through  schools  or 
study.  Erudition  is  the  highest  term  and  denotes  great 
reading  and  research.  Science  is  learning  which  is 
classified,  and  is  the  exact  knowledn  of  an  orderly 
mind,  concerning  facts  in  nature.  Erudition  implies 
rather  a  knowledge  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  hlatory, 
though  it  may  include  all  leamic?. 

802.  LABOB,  wide,  broad.  Large  is  the  general 
expreaaion  for  dimenslcm  in  every  or  any  direction; 
that  is,  large  includes  length,  breadth,  height,  and  depth. 
Wide  and  broad  are  almost  synonymous,  wide  being 
opposed  to  close,  and  broad  to  narrow,  hence  wide  la 
used  more  properly  In  speaking  of  apertures,  as  a  wide 
mouth,  a  wide  door. 

603.  UST,  latest,  final,  ultimate.  That  whidi  ta 
last  or  ultimate  is  succeeded  by  nothing  else.  Latest 
implies  that  which  ia  aucceeded  by  only  a  short  intnral 
of  time.  Final  snggests  the  completion  of  a  task  or 
plan.  Last  is  opposed  to  first,  latest  to  earliest,  final  to 
the  beginning.  Ultimate  sunests  completion.  A  maa's 
last  words  are  not  necessartly  his  ultimate  verdict, 

604.  XtAUOH  AT,  ridicule.  Laagh  at  is  a  natural 
expression  of  mirth  excited  by  the  actions  or  traits  of 
another.  Ridicule  conveys  a  greater  degree  of  contempt 
and  shows  itself  in  words  or  writings  or  actions. 
Laugh  at  may  be  involuntary.  Ridicule  is  a  positive 
action  directed  by  the  will. 

606.  XiAUOHABLE,  ludicrous,  ridienloos,  eomloftL 
droll.  Anything  that  excites  laoghter  ia  laughable. 
Ludicrous  and  ridicubus  suggest  a  laughable  aitoa- 
tion  of  a  person,  ridiculous,  however,  being  much  the 
titrongpr  term  and  relating  to  actions  or  mental  aWtudflk 
white  ludicrous  refers  more  to  one's  ontward  appear- 
ance or  position.  Comical  and  droll  properly  deatgnsta 
things  or  the  antics  of  animals  rather  than  persons. 

606.  LAWFUL,  legal,  legitimate.  Lawful  pertains 
to  law  in  general.  Legal  is  a  more  definite  term  tad 
relates  to  civil  law.  Legitimate  is  of  broader  signifi- 
cance and  applies  to  unwritten  Irv  or  fenerslly  «ec^ptsd 
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ralm.  Tfaoa  one  mmjw  ItgitimxU  kit,  legsl  docomeBti, 
lawful  acts. 

607.  I£AI>,  rondnct,  nide.  One  leadi  br  tha 
bud.  eandnrts  the  mind,  nides  bj  the  eye.  Hence 
tsadact  iacludH  the  idea  oi  pUnoutg  and  laRnasinK. 
iMd  implies  halptnc  one  weaker  than  one's  seU. 
Biile  is  simplj'  to  point  out  the  wajr.  On*  coaM  lead 
J  AOd  who  knew  tne  ro«d.  or  colda  a  strong  man  who 
in  not  know  the  road. 

608.  TiKATT.  incline,  bead.  That  which  leans  reats 
M  one  side.  L<ean  enneata  the  need  of  a  support. 
Incline  implies  aimplr  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular 
or  horixontaL  be  it  ever  so  slightly.  Bend  surcests 
nrratnre.  Trees  bend  with  the  wind.  A  hill  inclines. 
Aa  old  man  i"""  on  hia  cane. 

109.  IiBAVS,  quit,  relinqniah.  One  leares  that  to 
rtieh  he  may  return.  To  quit  is  final.  To  relinquish 
il  to  quit  vawillinKtr. 

no.  XBAVS,  take  leave,  bid  adieu,  bid  fsreweH. 
Lnre  desi^atcs  simply  the  act  of  separating  one's  self 
from  auTtbinE.  Take  leave  is  an  expressed  ceremonr 
of  partlns  between  persons.  Bid  adiea  and  bid  farewell 
an  a  solemn  leave-tsking,  and  indicate  a  permanent  or 
at  least  a  long  and.  uncertain  separation. 

611.  I^EAVE,  liberty,  permission,  license.  The  word 
leaxe  is  naed  In  small  matters.  Liberty,  as  here  used, 
snRgests  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  License 
is  Mgal  permisaton.  Permission  is  s  more  general  term, 
sad  may  be  either  public  or  jnivata.  Leave  ia  ahrars 
prirate- 

nz.  Xan.  teave,  mffer.  Let  impUea  slnplr  the 
pas^Tc  part  of  not  plawins  hindranea  oa  the  actimia  of 
•iMAher.  IjesT*  aicniflea  rather  an  active  removal  of 
canatratatt,  or  s  poaHivo  decision  not  to  interfere.  Suf- 
fer is  the  Btronsest  term,  and  refers  to  one's  attltnda 
toward*  those  over  whose  aetiosa  hs  haa  ths  right  to 
esarciae  control. 

SIS.  UB.  lay.  Lie  ia  an  intransitiTe  verb,  snd  lay 
B  trsntiUve  verb.  A  creature  lies  down,  but  be  lays  him- 
self down.  I  lie  on  the  conch.  I  Isf  the  book  on  the  table. 

814.  XJFT.  raiaa^  erect,  eler^  «xaH.  We  lift  that 
whk^  we  take  off  the  ground.  Wa  raise  snd  erect  by 
placiae  in  a  hi^er  position  white  it  remains  on  the 
craand.  Erect  signiflea  raising  to  an  upri^t  position 
and  nratalna  also  the  idea  of  eoaatmction.  Elevate 
impllea  nisfnK  from  a  lower  point  to  a  higher,  snd  is 
maed  mere  often  in  a  figurative  sense.  Exslt  applies 
alwaym  in  a  moral  sense.    One's  soul  may  be  exalted. 

615.  I.XKBHESS,  resemblance.  slnilaritT,  almilitnde. 
Ukenna  is  s  genera)  term  and  refers  to  either  extemsl 
or  ioleroal  circunistsnces.  Resemblance  applies  only  to 
outward  appesranee ;  and  similarity  only  to  the  invisible 
qualities.  There  ntav  be  a  resemblance  of  face,  but  a 
similarity  of  diapooitioB.  Either  Is  a  llkeneea.  SimlU- 
tnde  is  a  more  poetic  term  than  similarity;  has  also  a' 
hi^er  aignificsDce. 

818.  XXKOBB^  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  sannter.  We 
linger  from  reluctance  to  go  on  and  usually  against  our 
Ideas  of  what  we  should  do.  We  tarry  deliberately. 
Hence  linger  suggesta  the  thoni^t  of  continuallj  Intend- 
lag  or  starting  to  move,  while  tarry  implies  eomi^ete 
SBspenalon  of  motion.  To  loiter  is  to  more  slowly  and 
wftk  rdaetaace.  To  lag  ia  to  go  riower  than  others. 
Urns  we  csB  loiter  when  we  are  alone,  but  wa  lag  only 
when  we  are  in  eomnany  with  others.  To  sannter  Is  to 
ImIct  aimlessly  or  withont  any  deBtination  in  view. 

817.  IIST,  roll,  eaUlogne,  register.  List  ii  the 
moat  Kmpie,  snd  implies  merely  names  or  words  written 
one  under  the  other.  Roll  is  uspd  only  for  names  of 
persons.  Thus  we  may  have  a  list  of  names,  a  list  of 
the  trees  in  a  certain  locality,  a  list  of  verba,  but  a 
njO  of  honor.  A  catalogue  containa  more  delsila  and 
q>eclfieatioM  than  a  list,  while  a  register  is  a  complete 
meutd  of  the  namra  on  Om  list 

811.  UTTLB,  small,  dintitutive.  Uttia  It  the 
■est  generst  term,  snd  refers  to  both  sine  and  quantftv. 
SmaO  haa  reference  only  to  size.  One  may  say  a  Utile 
water  or  a  little  dog,  but  one  may  not  ntistitute  small 
ia  the  first  example.  Diminutive  is  small  contrarr  to 
Ae  natural  coarse.  AH  bahlea  are  smaO,  hut  not  bH 
am  dtmiButive. 

(19.    IMCK,  see,  behold,  view.  eye.    See  is  the  ine- 
^sieal  aefioD  of  the  eye.    Look  is  a  voluntary  effort 
to  see.    We  may  see  without  looking  and  vice  r^ma. 
A  Mind  person  may  look  towards  sn  object.  Behotd 
TBcfodcs  the  idea    of  an   ImpresstTe  menUl  sensation. 
To  view  is  to  look  at  in  all  directions,  rmnprebensively, 
eye  Is  to  lo«*  at  shrewdly  or  esmesUy. 
8».    IMXS,  appear     To  ^VP^r  Is  simply  to  come 
into  aiidit.      One  a  look  Implies  the  impression  one'a 
■fHiiiiJ  11111 II  makes.    Also  oaa'a  appesranee  refan  to 


one's  manner  and  deportment  and  the  diaraeterlattei 
thus  indicated,  while  looks  refers  In  the  external  face 
or  figure.  She  looked  beautiful.  She  appeared  diiara^ 
ing.  And,  in  Uie  first  sense,  he  appeared  suddenty  and 
looked  hideous. 

821.  LOOSE,  vagn^  Isx.  dissolute,  licentious. 
Loose  la  the  general  term,  and  applies  to  anything  tb^ 
lacks  pro^r  connection  or  adherence  of  its  parts. 
Wliatever  is  remotely  arattered  is  vagus.  Vague  applies 
only  to  the  intellect.  Uiisolnte  and  licentious  refer  only 
to  the  raorsls.  Lax  may  designate  either.  Lax  suggests 
the  qnsiity  of  being  unboand.  Dissolute  la  the  extreme 
of  loose ;  licentious  is  the  extreme  of  Isx.  In  modem  use 
licentious  sppliea  exclusirely  to  sexual  imnorallty.  while 
the  other  words  include  looseneEB  of  all  moral  principles. 

622.  LOSS,  damsKe,  dptHment.  Whatever  has  gone 
from  us  that  we  want  to  keep  is  a  ions.  Any  object 
that  Is  Injured  to  (he  extent  of  decreasing  its  vahia  !■ 
damaged.  A  detriment  ia  a  lack,  whether  by  km  or 
damage  or  through  never  having  poueued. 

623.  LOW,  mesn,  abject.  Low  ia  below  the  ordi- 
naiT  level.  Mean  is  at  the  ordinary  level.  Abject 
holda  also  the  idea  of  submission,  and  ia  not  an  inherent 

![uality.  Low  and  abject  may  be  involuntary.  A  man 
s  voluntarily  mean.  A  servant  is  low  in  alation,  but 
he  Is  not  necessarily  sbjert.  A  slave  is  abject  In  hia 
condition  but  not  necessarily  SO  in  his  nature;  while 
a  king  may  be  abject  through  cowardice  or  fear.  Ob- 
ject ia,  literally,  cast  down. 

684.  IfAITF,  form,  produce,  creste.  Make  Is  an 
nnqaahaed  term,  snd  signifies  the  bringing  into  being 
of  anything.  To  form  is  to  give  a  ahspe  to.  to  make 
according  to  a  pattern.  To  produce  ia  to  bring  Into 
existence,  usually  by  changing  the  qualities  of  its  parti. 
Fire  ia  produced  by  friction;  corn  Is  produced  from  the 
earth:  a  vase  is  formed  from  clay.  Also  a  thing  may 
be  formed  without  the  means  of  a  conncions  agent, — 
rocks  are  formed.  In  the  literal  sense  only  the  Supreme 
Being  can  create.    AH  the  words  are  uaed  figuratively. 

628.  KALEDIOTIOK,  curae,  imprecatinn,  execration, 
anathema.  A  malediction  is  a  spoken  evil  wiKh,  An 
imprecation  is  a  prayer  for  evil.  A  curse  is  a  anlemn 
or  ratified  malediction,  and  also  represents  varying 
degrees  of  evil,  snd  may  bo  an  set  either  of  God  or 
man.  An  execration  is  an  informal  expression  of  the 
most  violent  personal  anger.  An  anathema  la  an  ex- 
ecration pronounced  by  an  authoritative  body  or  person 
according  to  canon  law.  Only  nan  pronounces  a  male- 
diction, an  Imprecation,  an  execration,  or  an  anathema. 

826.  MAIXTDLBMT,  malicious,  mallirnant.  Malev- 
olent characterizes  an  inherent  quality  of  one's  nature 
and  is  therefore  constantly  active.  Maliciors  repre- 
sents a  quality  that  may  be  temporarily  roused.  A 
malicious  person  takes  pleasure  in  causing  pain  to 
others,  while  a  malevolent  person  works  evil  aa  «  matter 
of  course.  One  might  ssy  that  to  a  malevolent  peraon 
his  malevolence  is  a  necessity;  but  malice  to  a  msilcions 
person  Is  a  luxury.  Malignant  Is  properly  applied  to 
the  evil  itself  rather  than  to  the  person. 

627.  HAUCS,  rancor,  spite,  grudxe,  pique.  Mallre 
takes  delii^t  and  pleasure  in  working  evil.  Rancor 
is  unremitting  anger  and  may  have  been  justly  or  un- 
juatly  provoked.  Petty  malice,  malice  in  trivial  things, 
is  spite.  A  gmd^  includes  the  idea  of  revenge  for 
some  particular  ininrv  and  msy  be  of  ionfr  standing.  A 
grudge  may  be  aatiafled  by  a  aingle  revengeful  act,  and 
then  cease  to  exist.  A  pique  is  short  lived,  and  not 
deep  seated.    It  is  caused  by  any  trifling  sfTront. 

62 B.  MABZmfS,  marine,  naval,  nautical.  Mari- 
time signifies  beloneing  to  the  sea.  It  can  he  applied 
to  countries  which  have  great  intercourse  by  sea.  or  to 
commerce  by  sea.  and  la  a  broader  term  thnn  marine, 
which  signiflea  directlv  pertaining  to  the  aca.  and  Is 
uaed  entirely  in  a  technical  sense.  Naval  refers  to  the 
government  navy  maintained  on  the  sen,  or  it  may 
deaignate  commercial  arrangements,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently used  In  the  former  sense.  KnutirnI  perlainn  to 
the  acience  of  sailing,  or  navigation,  or  tho  mechanical 
ahip. 

629.  HA^X,  print,  iraprensinn,  stamp,  Mnrk  hns 
a  universal  application,  and  sicrilies  anything  vhii-h  in 
any  wny  altera  the  external  face  of  anjthiriK.  Stamp 
is  mode  by  direct  prcusure.  a-d  hy  an  Qrlitiii.il  in.slrn- 
ment.  Print  is  either  nn  artificial  or  natural  impres- 
sion, made  either  by  dcsicm  or  Bccidont.  A  print  has 
clwnys  a  definite  form  And  rn'ri'smls  nn  ol>i''ct  or  a 
sign.  An  impivasinn  ia  propiTty  n  sinking  in  of  tho 
msrk.  Impression  snd  stamp  are  both  used  fitrnratively. 
Otberwisa  print  and  impression  nre  slmost  always  ex- 
actly synonymous. 

680.  MABK  trace,  vestii;?,  footstep,  track.  As 
above,  mark  Is  the  term  of  general  aij^nilicancc.    A  faint 
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nark  or  one  broken  in  ontline  It  a  trace.  Vestlice  ap- 
plies onlT  to  those  definite  traces  left  bjr  mankind,  aa 
tile  marks  remaining  of  an  earlier  race  of  people. 
Footstep  is  the  'impression  made  hy  the  foot  of  a 
creature.  A  track  is  any  kind  of  mark  bj  vbicb  we 
can  trace  the  path  taken  b7  anTthine,  but  applies  more 
strictly  to  the  impression  left  by  feet,  or  wheeta,  or 
whatever  comes  in  contact  with  the  crouod. 

631.  HABBZAOB,  weddlnc,  nuptials.  Harriage  U 
ainwly  tha  act  of  marrrlac.  Weddinc  is  the  ceremony 
ana  attendant  featirities  of  marriage.  Hence  one  may 
have  an  elaborate  wedding  or  «  simple  wedding,  tmt  the 
marriage  ia  the  aame.  Nuptials  inchidea  the  Idea  of 
both  marriage  and  wedding. 

632.  MABBIAOE.  matrimon^r,  wedlock.  Marriage 
refers  rather  to  the  act  of  marrying.  Matrimony  is  the 
state  of  being  married.  Thus  one  can  say  marriage  is 
the  necessary  step  toward  matrimony.  Wedlock  is 
nsed  instead  of  matrimony  in  modern  speech  when  it 
has  a  legal  significance. 

633.  MAXIM,  precept,  rule,  law.  A  maxim  is  a 
self-evident  moral  truth.  A  mla  ia  an  inflexible  guiding 
principle,  and  may  have  reference  only  to  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  without  involving  any  moral  phase.  A  pre- 
cept la  both  a  maxim  and  a  rule.  Precept  appliea  to 
those  principles  which  form  charscter.  A  law  is  from 
a  higher  authority  than  rule.  The  government  rules 
are  lawa.  We  may  apeak  of  the  lawa  of  God.  the  rules 
of  good  breeding,  the  preeepta  of  Jeeua.  PxvxpU  are 
tau^t.    Bnlea  are  to  do  obeyed. 

634.  MELODT,  harmony,  accordance.  Melody  ia  a 
•ueeesaioii  of  ainpe  mniical  tonea.  Harmony  is  a 
aaeceaaion  of  chords.  Accordance  la  the  necessary 
(|Us1ity  of  harmony,  but  It  is  the  technical  word  mean- 
ing merely  agreement  of  sound.  Harmony  has  a  wider 
aigniflcance.  Harmony  becomes  the  science  of  musical 
composition  in  its  technical  sense.  All  three  terms  are 
used  figuratively. 

636.  HEMOBT,  remembrance,  recollection,  rem- 
Iniecenee.  Uemory  is  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in 
reealling  Images,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
Remembrance  ia  the  conscious  exercise  of  memory. 
ReeoIleGtion  is  remembrance  in  a  greater  degree.  An- 
imala  may  have  remembrance,  nut  only  man  has 
recollection B.  Recollection  suggests  the  recalling  to 
one's  memory  incidents  and  visions  of  the  distant  past. 
Remembrance  is  the  more  ordinary  exercise.  We 
remember  our  lessons.  We  remember  to  put  on  over- 
ahoes.  We  recollect  our  childhood 'a  home.  Beminia- 
cence  is  the  remembrance  of  thinga  purely  intellectual. 

636.  MDIiXITUDB,  crowd,  throng,  awarm.  Multi- 
tude applies  to  great  nambera  of  anything;  crowd, 
throng,  and  awarm  to  animate  objects;  erowd  and 
throng  to  human  beings.  A  multitude  ia  alwaya  large. 
Crowd  signifies  rather  preaalng  close  together.  So  a 
few  people  in  too  amall  a  space  form  a  crowd.  One 
can  aaj,  s  small  crowd.  A  crowd  in  motion  Is  a 
throng.  Swarm  anggests  more  rapid  motion,  and 
appliea  literally  only  to  insects,  as  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
It  IS  used  figuratively  in  reference  to  other  creatnrea. 

637.  MUTIZiATE,  maim,  mangle.  To  mutilate  Is 
to  remove  any  part.  Maim  originally  applied  only  to 
wounds  in  the  hand,  but  is  generally  understood  in  the 
present  day  to  mesn  a  wound  In  any  of  the  limbs,  or 
any  infirmity  which  deprives  a  man  of  the  u^  of  a 
limb  or  an  extremity.  Mangle  refere  to  irregular 
wonnda  or  gadies  in  asy  part  of  the  body. 

638.  MAMB,  call.  To  name  is  to  soy  the  name. 
To  call  is  the  use  of  any  sound.  Alao  to  name  de- 
scribes a  person's  name.  To  call  deacribes  a  nickname 
or  a  characteristic.  The  emperor  waa  named  Nero;  he 
was  called  a  monster.  He  was  named  William;  he  was 
called  William  the  Conqueror. 

635.  HE0E8SABT.  expedient,  essential,  requisite. 
Necessary  is  the  Indefinite  term.  Expedient  suKgests 
the  exercise  of  discretion.  A  course  of  action  which  is 
expedient  may  or  may  not  be  followed;  while  it  is 
necessary  to  the  beat  results,  it  is  not  inevitable  thst  it 
occur.  Requisite  Is  a  stronger  degree  of  necessity. 
Essential  implies  a  vital  necessity.  Essential,  the 
essence,  ia  the  strongest  possible  degree  of  necessity. 

640.  NEOEBSXTIEB,  necessaries.  The  necessary  Is 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstance. Water  is  a  necessary  of  life.  Necessities 
are  the  things  which  sre  necessary  through  circum- 
stances; they  may  be  artificially  created.  To  those  who 
live  for  fsBhioQ  alone  luxuries  become  necessities. 

641.  NE0ESSIT7.  need.  Necessity  refers  to  the 
thing  wanted;  need,  to  the  person  wanting.  Need  may 
apply  to  a  temporary  lack;  necessity  more  properly  to 
habitual  lacks.  We  may  need  greatly  that  which  is 
not  a  Dccessity. 


842.  NEOLEOT,  omit.  To  neglect  la  a  culpable  act. 
To  omit  may  be  permissible.  We  omit  or  not  at  our 
discretion.    We  have  no  right  to  neglect. 

643.  NEQUaBHI,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless, 
heedless,  inattentive.  The  first  two  words  refer  to  the 
act,  the  others  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  Negiicent  is 
a  stronger  term  than  remiss.  Remissness  may  be  dae 
to  forget fnln  ess.  Negligence  applies  to  those  things 
constantly  in  view.  One  is  careless  in  trivial  matters; 
one  is  thoughtless  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  mat* 
ters  that  have  to  do  with  conduct.  Heedless  denotes  ■ 
lack  of  caution;  thoughtless,  a  lack  of  reflection;  in- 
attentive,  a  lack  of  attention.  Careless  includes  Uie  Idub 
of  lack  of  desire ;  one  is  careless  when  he  does  not  care. 
There  are  times  when  heedlessness  and  Inattention  are 
not  culpable.  It  shows  a  nobility  of  soul  to  be  heedless  of 
unavoidable  discomforts,  or  inattentive  to  small  slights. 

644.  HEZGHBOBHOOD,  vicinity.  Vicinity  has  the 
wider  meaning;  it  refers  to  the  country  round  abont. 
Neighborhood  applies  to  one's  immediate  victnity;  it  also 
includes  the  people  living  near.  Vicinity  ia  used  to 
designate  only  the  place  in  general. 

64fi.  NEW,  novel,  modern,  fresh,  recent.  New  is 
the  general  term,  meaning  anything  that  is  not  old. 
Novel  contains  the  idea  of  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. A  new  baby  is  certainly  not  a  novelty.  Modem 
is  used  In  contrast  to  that  which  is  old  fashioned  or 
out  of  date.  Fresh  includes  the  idea  of  condition. 
Mew  vegetables  are  not  necessarily  fresh.  An  old  man 
may  have  a  fresh  color.  Recent  is  used  to  designate 
that  which  has  jnat  occurred;  it  relates  to  happenings 
and  applies  properly  to  news. 

646.  NOTBD,  notorious.  Noted  signifies  well  known. 
Notorious  is  used  only  In  a  bad  sense,  and  applies  only 
to  those  who  are  noted  for  evil  deeds  and  vicea. 

647.  NOTICE,  remark,  observe.  Wo  may  notice 
casually.  To  remark  implies'  a  return  of  the  mind  to 
the  subject.  To  observe  one  must  examine  closely.  We 
notice  and  remark  involuntarily.  When  we  obaerve, 
we  make  a  ipedal  effort. 

648.  OBJECT,  oppose.  Ws  object  to  that  of  which 
we  disapprove,  we  express  objections  by  worda.  We 
oppose  by  actively  placing  obstacles  In  the  way.  We 
express  opposition  by  acts  and  positive  effort  to  thwart. 

649.  OBSEBVATION,  observance.  Observstion  is 
the  act  of  examining  an  object  with  the  eyes.  Observ- 
ance is  the  act  of  keeping  with  care  or  holding  it 
aacred.  By  a  close  observation  of  affairs,  one  cuUivalea 
a  shrewd  judgment.  The  observance  of  Jnly  fourth 
serves  tp  keep  the  patriotism  of  our  forefathers  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  our  children. 

600.  0B8BBVE,  watch.  To  observe  is  to  look  at 
conaeion^.  To  watch  is  to  observe  keenly  with  suspi- 
cion, or  at  least  from  some  particular  reason  for  strict- 
ness. We  may  observe  listlessly  or  idly.  We  watch  alertly. 

661.  OBSTINATE,  contumacious,  stubborn,  head- 
strong. Obstinacy  is  not  necessarily  a  fault.  It  Is  the 
rather  negative  quality  of  adherence  to  one's  own  line 
of  action  or  set  of  opinions.  Stubborn  ia  a  stronger 
term  and  implies  force.  Headstrong  impliea  lack  of 
judgment.  Stubborn  is  perversion  of  will,  lieadatrdng  ■ 
perversion  of  judgment.  Contumacious  aignifiea  violent 
opposition  to  those  in  authority  and  is  always  a  crime 
against  lawful  restraint. 

662.  OCCASION,  opportunity.  Occasion  leaves  us 
no  choice  of  action,  we  must  do  as  occasion  requires. 
Opportnnity  tempts  us  to  action,  but  we  may  or  may 
not  respond.  The  opportunity  offers,  or  we  seek  It. 
The  occasion  demands  of  us,  and  comes  of  Itself, 

6S3.  ODD,  nneren.  Odd  Is  to  be  without  a  mate. 
Uneven  is  to  be  unequal.  Thua  odd  cornea  to  mean  a 
person  who  has  peculiarities  like  no  one  else.  Both 
words  are  opposed  to  even. 

664.  OFFENDER,  delinquent.  Offender  Is  one  who 
positively  offends,  or  goes  against  the  law.  A  delin- 
quent is  one  who  fails  by  omission  to  do  what  is 
required,  hence  delinquent  is  sometimes  used  in  a  legal 
sense  to  denote  a  lawbreaker. 

666.  OFFEB,  bid,  tender,  propose.  Offer  is  the 
general  term,  and  Is  employed  for  that  which  is  literally 
transferable.  To  offer  la  a  voluntary  and  discretionary 
act  and  may  be  accepted  or  rejected.  Bid  implies  a 
commercial  transaction,  aa  to  offer  a  price  for  the 
purchase  of  a  house.  "To  tender  la  to  offer  in  worda  or 
to  present  for  acceptance,  aa  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 

Cayment,  or  to  fulfill  an  obligation ;  one  may  also  tender 
is  services.    Terms  of  settlement  and  arrangonents  or 

f'lans  with  specifications  are  proposed,  siso  a  certain 
ine  of  action  may  be  proposed. 
666.    OFTEN,   frequently.    Often   signifies  a  repe- 
tition of  action.    Erequently  has  relation  to  a  plurafi^ 
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d  tUMti.  A  man  often  ern.  People  f reqnnitlr  aisk« 
MMakm.  W»  frequcntlr  meM  the  ume  penoni  in  tha 
mte  wliicn  we  often  t«ke. 

H7.  OU>t  ancient,  antiqae,  sntiansted,  old  fash- 
iond,  obsolete.  Old  in  eludes  all  the  otner  terms.  Anjr- 
UuDg  Tei7  old  is  ancient.  Anjrtbing  long  aocirat  ia 
■fltifne.  AnTibin^  no  looKer  in  the  fashion  ia  old 
fuhioned.  Whatever  is  exiremelf  old  faabioned  is  an- 
liqnsled.  Obsolete  implies  cone  out  o(  uae.  It  mora 
otM  refers  to  cnstoma   ana  words. 

858.  OFBMIMO.  aperture,  eavitx.  Opeoing  ia  th« 
inural  term,  meaninc;  any  place  tnat  la  open.  There 
Bijr  be  SB  opening  in  the  woods.  Aperture  is  «  small 
dpniDC  into  some  apecifle  inclosure.  Tbe  cavit)-  is  tha 
iadoanre^  The  apertnra  ia  the  opcniog  leading  to  tbo 
aTil7. 

UB.  OPTXOV,  choice.  Option  la  tha  power  of 
AoosiBg;  Oioice  ia  the  act  of  cbooaing.  Option  hn- 
piiM  an  nneontrolled  net  of  the  mind.  (Aoiee  is  simply 
in  act  of  the  will. 

660.  OSIQUr.  beginning,  rise,  source.  Origin 
Rhra  to  the  canse  of  existence;  beK>nning  to  the  period 
«f  existence.  The  ori^o  must  be  before  the  besiDninr. 
The  rise  includes  also  the  gradual  progresa  of  the  early 
Msees  of  existence.  Tbe  origin  exists  but  once.  The 
lonrce  ia  permanent.  Thus,  if  the  source  of  a  rirer  is 
destroyed,  tbe  river  c«as«B  to  exist. 

HI.  OUTl«LVU,  anrviTe.  To  outlive  means  aimply 
tiriBg  tonger  than  another.  Strictly  apeakinit  survive — 
liva  after — is  used  more  to  desifpiate  U»  continued  after 
fcardahipa.  Few  men  can  anrviTa  tbe  bitter  eold  of  the 
arctie  regiona.  Only  aeventeen  penoas  anrrived  the 
devutatine  plague.  But  the  two  worda  are  used  in- 
tcrehange^ly  in  many  inatancec 

662.  OVSKFIaOW,  Inundate,  deluge.  To  overfloir, 
flow  over;  inundate,  flow  into;  deluge,  wash  away.  The 
wmdt  tub  or  the  river  may  overflow.  A  cellar  may  be 
isnndated  by  an  extra  heavy  rain.  A  deluge  carries  all 
before  it. 

663.    O  V  iiHTU TtXt,    overthrow,  subvert,  invert,  re- 
verse.   To  overturn  is  to  turn  over  gradually  or  other- 
wise.      To   overthrow    is   to  overt  am  with  violence. 
Eitlier  of  these  two  actions  may  place  a  thing  on  Ita 
ude.    To  subvert  is  to  turn  that  under  which  should  be 
upward.    To  invert  ia  to  place  on  its  head  that  whtrh 
shoutd  be  on  its  feet.     All  these  terms  have  to  do  with 
the  perpendicular.     Beverae    la  to   place  that  before 
whiA  should  be  behind.    Subvert  ia  used  only  of  tblnga 
of  great  importance.    One  inverts  a  plate,  be  reverses 
the  action  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

664.  OVBUWHEUI,  crush.  To  overwhelm  it  to 
fiver  with  a  heavy  body  ao  that  uie  alnka  under  It. 
To  crash  is  to  destroy  the  shape  or  conaistency  by 
violent  presnre.  An  avalanche  overwhelms  an  entire 
•ettlement  and  many  houses  and  peopis  are  crashed 
beneath  it.  A  wagon  may  crush  a  man  by  r^ng  over 
him  but  he  is  not  ovsrwhelmed. 


665.  FAOB.  step.  Pace  la  the  manner  of  moving 
the  body  in  psasing.  Step  relates  to  the  manner  of 
moving  tbe  feet.  The  pace  ia  a  walk  or  a  run.  It  is 
fast  or  slow.  The  step  is  long  or  short,  light  or  heavy. 
Ia  Bteasarvment.  the  pace  is  a  long  step,  the  alep  is  tlie 
length  of  the  ordinary  atep  made  without  effort. 

ess.  PAm,  depict.  Paint,  to  repreaent  scenea  or 
fignrea  ra  paper  or  canvas.  Paint  is  alao  need  fig- 
oratively,  aa  to  paint  scenes  to  othen  by  means  of 
wards.    Depict  is  used  only  In  the  figurative  aense. 

667.  PAI£,  pallid,  wan.  A  lack  of  color  where 
color  might  he  expected  ia  pale.  Pallid  is  an  excess  of 
pakncas.  Wan  is  pallid  to  the  point  of  sickliness.  It 
abo  nggeata  the  state  of  having  a  wasted  look. 

669.  PA&ABU!,  aHegnry.  Both  terms  denote  a 
■tery-  t<rid  in  illustration  of  a  truth.  A  parable  Is  a 
storr  presented  in  a  simplified  form  to  illustrate  a  moral 
tmlh.  But  everything  la  represented  in  its  proper 
nature.  In  an  allegory,  mental  and  moral  attributes 
aad  personal  characteriatica  are  peraonified;  or  the 
characters  sre  represented  by  aometbing  else.  "I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  tbe  brandies,"  la  a  spoken  allegory. 

669.  PAST,  division,  portion,  share.  Part  fa  the 
eenenl  and  indefinite  term.  Portion  la  always  the 
renk  of  dividing.  Division  la  rscd  as  portion,  also  to 
designate  the  act  of  dividing.  Share  signlflea  the  por- 
tion to  which  one  is  entitled.  A  psrt  la  not  neceasarily 
a  division.    A  part  may  be  coaiplete  In  Itself,  as  ths 

Crts  of  an  engine.      Tbe  parts  of  a  book  are  the 
>ves  and  the  binding;  the  dlviaions  would  be  certain 
sp«ti«ma  of  the  reading  matter. 

670.  PASTAKB,  participate,  share.  To  partake  Is 
to  take  a  part  to  one'a  self.  To  participate  is  to  enter 
iato.    Wa  parUfce  of  a  aeal  whh  a  friend.    We  par- 
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tidpata  ia  bis  happiness.  To  share  Is  to  take  that  to 
wbfeb  we  are  entitled.  It  ia  alao  used  in  the  opposite 
aenae, — to  ahare  with  another,  i.  e.,  to  give  part  to 
another. 

671.  PABTXOUIiAJt,  singular,  odd,  eccentric, 
atrange.  That  which  is  particular  belong  to  aome 
Bpecial  part  or  place.  What  is  singular  ts  single,  or 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Anything  odd  has  no  mate. 
Eccentric  signifies  out  of  the  center,  and  is  used  to 
designste  singularity  to  the  point  of  lack  of  mental  bal- 
ance. Strange  indicates  that  which  does  not  bdoiic  to 
thii  part  or  place,  alien. 

079.  PAnBMOB,  tndaranee,  reaignathm.  Endur- 
ance relates  to  the  act.    Patience  relates  to  tbe  sUte  of 

mind. 

There  was  never  yet  philoeopher 

That  could  endure  ttie  toothaclie  patiently. 

— ShakeMptarr. 
If  we  endure  without  complaint  and  with  a  serene  mind, 
we  have  patience.  Endurance  ia  simply  strength  to 
bear.  Resignation  comprehends  also  the  idea  of  con- 
formity of  will.  We  can  be  patient  undtr  injustice,  but, 
in  order  to  be  resigned,  we  must  be  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  sees  no  injustice. 

673.  PATIENT,  jMuive,  submissive.  To  be  patient 
is  a  virtue.  Paasive  is  the  state  of  enduring  weakly  or 
iyidifferently.  Patient  implies  an  act  of  the  will. 
Submiaaive  is  the  state  of  yielding  to  anperior  sathortty 
or  force.    Submiasive  ia  opposed  to  conlumacioua. 

674.  PEAOS.  qniet,  calm,  tranquillity.  Peace  Is  a 
neceasary  Quality  h  all  Uie  other  terms.  Pesre  denotes 
a  elate  of  no  hoatOlty.  Quiet  Inpltea  freedom  from 
noise.  Calm  refers  rather  to  the  state  of  the  mind. 
Tranquillity  Is  a  condition  of  extreme  calm.  Botb  calm 
and  tranquillity  expreaa  absence  of  motion  as  well  at 
absence  of  noise. 

675.  PEEXk  pare.  To  peel  ia  to  remove  the  akin. 
To  pare  is  to  trim  or  make  amooth.  A  potato  is  peeled 
after  it  is  boiled.  It  is  pared  before  it  Is  boUed.  Wa 
pare  our  nails,  we  peel  an  orange. 

676.  PENBTBATB,  pierce,  perforate,  bore.  To 
penetrate  is  to  go  into  a  substani^.  Rust  penctratea 
iron.  Fog  penetratea  the  air.  Pierce  commonly  sng- 
gesta  penetrating  by  means  of  a  sharp  point.  Ordi- 
narily, perforate  indicates  numbers  of  piercings.  A 
perforated  surface  is  full  of  comparatively  small  open- 
ings. Bore  is  to  mskc  a  hole  by  meana  of  a  rotary 
instrument.    A  dagger  pierces,  a  gimlet  borea. 

677.  PBOPLE,  populace,  mob.  Praple  Is  the  gen- 
eral term  denoting  simply  human  beinga  in  the  anrre- 

!:ate.  Populace  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  people.  Mob 
R  oaed  to  designate  what  ia  low.  hence  a  turbulent 
crowd  of  people. 

678.  PEOPI£,  persons,  folks.  As  above,  people 
nmprehends  persons  in  the  mass.  Persona  haa  an 
Individual  sense.  One  may  say  one  person,  five  or  ala 
persona;  but  auch  peoide.  Polka  ia  almost  synonymous 
with  peopis,  but  Is  generally  used  In  a  more  familiar 
sense;  derivatively,  the  common  people. 

679.  PESCEIVE,  diacem.  dislinguish.  We  per- 
ceive that  which  is  obvious.  We  discern  that  which  is 
more  or  less  hidden.  We  distinguish  in  order  to  know 
one  thing  from  another.  We  perceive  colors,  shapes,  or 
the  truth.  We  discern  motives,  characters,  conse- 
quences. We  dtatlngnish  shsdes  of  the  same  color. 
The  owl  cannot  distinguish  objects  by  daylight. 

680.  PEBOEPTZOK,  Idea,  conception,  notion.  We 
have  a  perception  of  that  which  is  before  us.  When 
the  object  is  removed  we  have  an  idea  of  it.  We  have 
a  conception  of  what  we  have  never  seen.  A  notion  is 
what  we  think  the  thing  is,  judging  by  its  appearance. 

681.  PBBX8H,  die,  decay.  To  die  is  simply  to 
cease  to  live.  To  perish  is  to  have  its  substance  dis- 
solved or  disintegrated.  Thns  wood  may  perish  hut  it 
does  not  die.  Decay  expresses  the  process  of  grsdnal 
destruction  or  diaintegration  of  substance.  A  thing  may 
perish  suddenly.    Decay  takes  time. 

682.  PEBPETBATE,  commit.  Perpetrate  is  much 
the  stranger  term.  One  peri>etratcs  a  crime;  he  commits 
an  error  or  an  offense. 

683.  PBBSUADE,  entice,  prevail  upon.  Peranade 
impliea  causing  the  wilt  to  yield.  That  is  not  necessary 
In  the  uae  of  prevail  npon.  One  may  be  prevsiled 
upon  by  force  or  sutliority.  Perauade  fa  to  cosx  until 
one  Toluntarlly  conaents.  One  persuades  by  words. 
One  entices  by  words  or  actions.  Entice  is  common^ 
nsed  In  a  bsd  sense. 

684.  PXLZiAB,  column.  Modern  use  rerofrniws  little 
difference  of  menning  In  IhcBC  two  terms.  Derivatively, 
a  colnmn  is  a  piliar  which  ia  also  a  prop  or  support,  but 
the  best  modem  authorities  recognize  n^uch  distinction. 
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686.  PITB0V8,  doleful,  woeful,  raefnl-  Pitrans 
deBcribes  the  expreuion  of  suffering;  the  child  wept 
piteouily.  Doleful  relates  to  those  expressions  or 
sounds  which  suggest  p&in  or  melancholy ;  the  doleful 
err  of  the  sea  birds.  Woeful  has  a  wider  application, 
referring  rather  to  one's  circumstances;  hungry,  cold, 
and  friendless,  he  was  certainly  in  a  woeful  plight. 
Rueful  expresses  regret  rather  than  actual  pain,  and 
appliea  to  the  expremon  of  one's  face:  one  looka  rue- 
ful when  he  Inea  hia  train,  or  spcuU  his  best  hat. 

686.  FXTIABZA,  piteous,  pitiful.  Pitiable  is  deserv- 
ing of  pity,  and  is  consequently  always  used  io  a'  good 
seuBe.  Piteous  Implies  helplessness.  Pitiful  implies 
worthleasnesB.  One  whose  situation  is  pitiaUe  is  un- 
fortunate. One  whose  circumstances  are  piteous  is 
incapable.  One  who  makes  pitiful  shifts  to  get  along  ia 
small  and  mean. 

687.  PITT,  compassion.  Pity  indicates  an  inferior 
object.  We  pity  a  man  of  weak  intellect.  We  feel 
rompassion  for  those  who  are  unfortunate.  We  pity  our 
inferiors.  We  compassionate  our  equals.  Pity  is  allied 
to  contempt. 

688.  PITT,  mercy.  We  pity  those  who  are  innocent 
and  those  who  are  guilty.  Pity  may  be  unexpreaaed  by 
action.  Merry  is  action  prompted  by  a  asntlment.  We 
have  mercy  only  for  the  ciiipabte. 

689.  PZAOE,  station,  situation,  position,  post. 
PIsce  Is  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  denoting  any 
■pace  that  msy  be  occupied.  A  station  is  a  definite 
place,  a  stated  place.  Situation  and  position  include  the 
place  and  the  thing  that  occupies  it.  Situation  compre- 
hends the  site,  and  is  used  to  denote  the  way  an  object 
stands  in  relation  to  its  surroundings;  the  house  is  in 
a  fine  situation.  Position  indicates  the  way  an  object 
stands  in  relation  to  itself;  as,  "That  man  has  an  awk- 
ward position."  A  post  is  a  place  in  which  one  baa  a 
speciflo  duty  to  perform. 

690.  PI.ACE,  dispose,  order.  To  place  is  to  put  in 
a  place,  any  place.  To  dispose  is  to  place  according  to 
a  role,  or  some  special  plan.  To  order  is  to  place  after 
■ome  carefully  arranged  plan.  Things  carefully  ordered 
may  not  be  disposed  to  the  bttX  advantage. 

691.  PIiAOE,  spot,  site.  A  place  ia  indefinite.  A 
spot  is  s  particular  place.  A  site  is  a  place  considered 
as  a  situation  and  is  fcenerally  used  in  connection  with 
buildings;  as,  a  Ane  site  for  a  church.  A  spot  ia  com- 
paratively small. 

692.  PZJLY,  game,  aport.  Anything  done  for  recre- 
ation and  amusement  ia  play.  Game  is  syatematic  play 
according  to  rulea.  Bport  ia  any  recreatire  employment 
that  demands  bodily  exercise.  Chess,  croquet,  and  cards 
are  games.  Riding,  rawing,  shoDting,  and  bating  are 
aports.    Oolf  is  both  a  sport  and  a  game. 

693.  PLEABtJBE,  joy.  delight,  c4iann.  Pleasure  is 
the  general  term  comprehending  all  the  others.  Anjr- 
Ihing  that  pleases  Kires  pleasure.  Pleasure  varies  in 
degree.  Joy  and  delight  are  alwaya  extreme  decrees  of 
pleasure.  Joy  is  produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  affec- 
tions ;  delight,  through  either  the  affections  or  the 
intellect.  Delight  is  more  intense  than  joy  and  depends 
upon  the  temper  of  the  person.  We  feel  the  charm  of 
tliinga  which  attract  us  toward  them.  Thua  we  take 
delight  in  her  society,  but  we  are  charmed  by  her  per- 
sonality. 

694.  PlfMTBOTTS,  plentiful,  abundant,  copious, 
ample.  Plenteous  and  plentiful  are  exactly  synonymous 
in  meaning  full  or  filled.  Plenteous  is  used  in  the 
grave  or  poetic  sense.  Plentiful  ts  the  familiar  word. 
Abundant,  to  overflow,  means  more  than  plentiful.  Co- 
pious ia  used  to  designate  what  is  collected  in  one 
point,  hence  is  used  more  often  to  describe  that  which 
may  flow,  or  be  poured,  as  a  fluid.  Ample  aigniflea  that 
which  ia  capable  of  expansion,  what  mtr  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  will.  We  say,  a  plentinil  haneat,  plen- 
teona  mercy,  copioua  flood. 

Kindly  poors  Ita  copious  treamrei  forth. 

— TAomMn. 

695.  PLimOE,  dive.  To  plunge  is  to  suddenly  sub- 
merge one's  self  in  the  water.  To  dive  ia  to  go  to  or 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  wator.  One  may  pluntce  with- 
out diving,  or  rirt  vrrsn.  T'sed  figurativelv,  plunge  is 
an  act  of  reck  lens  n  c  bs  ;  dive  is  a  preconsidered  action. 

696.  POISE,  balance.  Poifte  is  an  equilibrium  main- 
tained in  relation  to  itself.  B:i1:inre  is  an  e((uilibrium 
msiatained  In  ri'lalion  tci  other  ihincs.  One  poises  one's 
self.  One  balances  one's  xelf  opposite  another,  or  one 
balances  other  tilings.  One  loses  his  balonra  when 
other  thinKH  chnuRi'  or  shift  their  corresponding  weight 
and  he  falls.  Hk  loses  hia  poise  when  he  falls  without 
any  external,  active  cause. 

697.  POISON,  venom.  Poison  is  anything  which 
destroys   the   system.     Venom   is  a  virulent  poison. 
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Poison  must  be  administered  internally.  Tenom  may  be 
applied  externally.  The  sir  we  breathe  may  be  poiaen- 
ous,  but  it  cannot  be  venomoua. 

698.  POZJTB,  pollahed.  refined.  Polite  Indicates  a 
behavior  whi^  is  always  agreeable  to  others.  Politenesa 
which  is  acquired  by  art  ia  polidi.  A  man  ia  polite 
according  to  the  rules  of  good  society.  He  ia  polished 
by  force  of  elrennataaeei.  Polite  and  polish  apply  only 
to  the  exterior.  Refined  extends  to  the  mind  and  na- 
ture of  a  person. 

699.  POBSBBBOR,  proprietor,  owner,  master.  Pro- 
prietor ia  aynonymous  with  owner  except  that  owner  is 
used  for  trivial  things.  Proprietor  and  owner  denote 
the  legal  right  of  control.  Possessor  indicates  the  actual 
having  about  one.  Thus  one  may  say,  "I  am  the 
owner  of  that  book,  but  Hr.  Blank  posaeases  it  at  pres- 
ent." Master  signifies  absolute  control  and  ownership. 
An  Insane  peraon  may  be  the  proprietor  of  an  estate, 
but  he  ia  not  allowed  to  be  maater  of  it. 

700.  POSSIBLE,  practicable,  practical.  Anything 
that  can  be  done,  however  difficult,  ia  poaalble.  That 
whidi  can  be  practised  fa  practicable:  that  ia,  what  mu 
be  brought  into  habitual  use.  Practical  ia  that  which  is 
practised.    Practical  ia  oppoied  to  theoretical. 

701.  ^VEBTT,  want,  penury,  Indigenee.  need. 
Poverty  is  the  general  term,  and  means  opposed  to 
we&Hb.  Indigence  is  a  nearer  approach  to  extreme 
destitution  than  poverty.  Penury  is  the  last  extremity 
of  poverty.  Need  and  want  apply  to  a  temporary  con- 
dition which  may  be  relieved  by  a  single  act.  Want  is 
a  stronger  term  than  need.  One  is  in  want  who  lacks 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  who  is  in  need  may  lad^ 
only  the  comforts.  Need  and  vant  are  tuwd  also  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  anything  by  a  person  not  necessarily 
in  poverty. 

702.  PBE8SIHO,  urgent,  importunate.  One's  af- 
fairs may  be  pressing  or  urgent.  Pressing  is  the 
stronger  term,  Imptrinr  compulsion.  Urgent  sppeals  to 
our  feelings  and  imiuioa  persuasion.  Importunate  is 
used  only  of  peraons.  Beggars  may  be  importnnste. 
Importunate  is  urgent  to  the  point  of  irresistioienesa. 

703.  PBESTJKFTl  VE,  presumptuous,  preauroing. 
Presumptive  is  used  in  a  good  sense.  The  presumptive 
heir ;  that  is,  one  who  is  expected  to  be  heir.  Presum- 
ing and  presumptuous  both  indicate  an  nnauthorised 
taking  apon  one's  self  of  authority  or  position.  Pre- 
sumptuous is  the  stronnr  term.  Also,  presuming  ap- 
plies to  one's  nature.  Presumptuous  has  reference  to 
special  acta.  He  ia  a  most  presuming  person.  His 
conduct  was  presumptuous. 

704.  PRETENSE,  pretension,  pretext,  exense.  Pre- 
tense la  «  concealment  of  what  ia  bad.  Pretension  ia 
display  of  what  ia  good.  Pretext  ia  a  pretense  used  aa 
an  excuse  to  accomplish  or  conceal  actions  really  culpable 
or  criminal.  A  pretense  may  conceal  only  a  mild  fault. 
Pretext  holds  alwaya  the  idea  of  a  means  to  an  end. 
Exense  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  reason  or  exirtana- 
tion  of  any  act  which  is  a  breach  of  etiquette,  or  a 
violation  of  generally  accepted  rules. 

705.  PREVENT,  .obviate,  preclude.  That  which  one 
prevents  does  not  happen,  "That  which  one  obviates  ia 
rendered  unnecessary  or  removed.  In  ordinary  modem 
use,  preclude  ie  to  make  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things.  A  boy  is  prevented  from  running  a  foot  race  by 
nny  obstacle,  by  the  prohibition  of  his  father,  by  lack 
of  racing  shoes,  etc.    He  ia  precluded  by  a  broken  leg. 

706.  PREVIOUS,  preliminary,  preparatory,  intro- 
ductory. Anything  that  happens  before  Is  previous. 
Preliminary  is  used  in  speaking  of  contracts;  prelim- 
inary articles,  preliminsry  condition.  Preparatory  im- 
pliea  making  ready  for  what  is  to  follow.  Introductory 
relates  to  making  plainer  that  which  Is  to  follow,  hence 
la  uacd  in  mattera  of  discuadon  and  Uterature;  intro- 
ductory remarks. 

707.  PBXDE,  vanity,  conceit.  Pride  applies  to  sny- 
thing;  vain,  to  one's  appearance;  conceit,  to  one  a 
talents  or  mental  attributes.  Pride  may  be  an  entirely 
proper  sentiment.  One  has  pride  in  work  well  done,  a 
superiority  of  position,  family,  literary  or  scientific 
attsinmpnts.  or  wealth.  It  is  only  an  exceaa  of  pride 
that  is  culpable.  One  ia  vain  of  bis  clothes.  One  ia 
proud  of  that  which  he  has.  He  ia  vain  or  eonceltod  of 
that  which  he  only  thinks  he  has. 

708.  PBITAOT,  retirement,  seclusion.  Privacy  is 
opposed  to  public,,  snd  indicstes  the  state  of  attracting 
no  notice.  Retirement  indicates  a  privacy  positively 
sought,  a  withdrawal  from  the  society  of  others.  Sedo- 
sion  is  the  extreme  of  retirement.  Nobody  has  sceess  to 
one  who  lives  in  seclusion. 

709.  FB0GBEB8,  progression,  advance,  advance- 
ment. Progress  applies  to  a  continual  going  forward. 
Advance  signifies  going  forward  lowird  a  definite  goal 
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tl^t  mj  be  TMdied.  W«  auke  prognM  la  tsftrniiif,  to 
whicb  thera  Is  do  enA.  A  Bui  intsndiiig  to  bo  preoi- 
Halt  of  tho  United  StetM  moy  be  aoid  to  nudo 
urmite*  when  ha  becomes  goreraor  of  bit  own  atste. 
nopenum  and  MlTanennent  imply  kIm  the  act  of 
njonny  forwwd.  He  made  gmit  prorrew  lut  year. 
Tbe  prognnitm  or  advancemeBt  from  one  point  to 
aaoUm  waa  neceaaarily  slow. 

710.  PBOIOHZBT.  eonapicaoui.  WhateTer  projerts 
IwTO&d  the  IeT«l  or  line  of  otber  thingi  ia  prominent. 
That  which  is  eaay  to  be  at*a  by  manjr  !■  conapicuoua. 
Tha  nose  ia  the  moat  prominent  feature,  but  it  ib  never 
conspiflioua  nnleaa  it  ia  miishapen,  highly  colored,  or  in 
aome  vay  abnomuL 

711.  PKOKIBCnTOTTS,  indiaeriminate.  Promiaciiana 
si^ifiea  mixing  of  different  things.  lodiKriminate  ap- 
pUes  to  the  action  in  which  one  doea  not  diacriminate 
between  different  things.  One  ia  promiaeaona  ia  hia 
company  when  he  aasoeiatea  equauf  with  ererrbodT- 
H«  ia  indtacrinunate  when  he  czerciies  no  choice  be- 
taeau  deurable  and  nndcairable  persons. 

715.  FBOOF,  evidence,  teatimooj.  Proof  is  incon- 
tnmrtible.  ETidence  fnmishes  or  tends  to  furnish 
proof.  Proof  ia  exact,  hence  ia  used  scientiftcaUf.  Tes- 
ttaooBT  is  rridence  by  means  of  spoken  or  written  words. 
Kridence  ia  offered  by  anything.  Only  a  peraon  can 
giTo  testimony. 

713.  FBOBOGUE,  adjourn.  Prorogue  Is  to  defer 
IndeBnitely.  Adjourn  ia  to  adjourn  for  a  day  or  a 
short  period  of  lime.  Prorogue  relates  to  national 
assembiies.  Adjourn  applies  to  any  meeting.  Congntss 
or  other  goreming  body  is  adjourned  erery  day.  It  ia 
prorogued  when  a  nuer  or  axMatire  terainatea  iu 
session  for  the  season. 

714.  PBOVB,  demonstrate,  evince,  manifest.  Prove 
fa  the  general  term.  Wa  demonstrate  when  we  prove  by 
intcllectaal  eSorL  Only  persons  can  demonstrate. 
evince  to  prodnce  conviction.  We  manifest  to  make  a 
thing  known.  We  evince  by  our  daily  habit  of  action. 
We  may  manifest  by  a  momentary  act.  We  demonMraU 
and  p  rove  faeta  in  science  of  natare.  Wa  evince  or 
manifest  a  diapo^tiou.  Tliiaga  may  prove,  evince,  and 
manifesL 

716.  PBOTIDE,  procure,  furnish,  supply.  Provide 
and  procnre  are  the  ads  of  peraona  only.  Pumiab  and 
■apply  may  be  the  acts  of  unconscious  agents.  We  pro- 
vide for  the  fntare.  We  procure  when  by  the  exercise 
of  lalmr  or  management  we  get  anything,  whether 
needed  or  not.  Famish  implies  a  csre  in  selection. 
Supply  is  to  furnish  that  which  is  lacking. 

716.  FtmUSH,  proraalgate,  divulge.  disckM^  re- 
veal. To  publish  ia  to  make  putriic.  Proranlgate  ia  to 
make  knawn  to  the  world,  or  to  as  many  as  possible. 
]Cod«B  vse  ^vea  to  promnlgata  ^so  the  aoggestlon  of 
teaching  and  impartmx.  He  wlio  promulgates  doctrines 
does  more  than  publish  tliem;  hs  also  tries  to  gain  con- 
verts. We  divain  tbat  which  should  be  kept  secret. 
We  diadooa  aa  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  To  dia- 
dose  is  to  lay  bare  a  whole  transaction.  We  reveal  that 
wbiek  haa  been  concealed.  It  is  not  culpable  to  reveal. 
We  divulge  secrets.    We  reveal  mysteries. 

717.  FirBPOaB,  propose.  We  purpose  trivial  thiugs. 
We  propose  important  things.  Purpose  is  to  intend. 
Pnpoee  ia  to  express  onr  intention  by  setting  it  forth 
deflaitdy  either  to  others  or  ia  onr  own  minds. 

718.  QUBSTIOH',  ifuery.  Questions  may  be  asked 
oat  of  curiosity.  Queries  are  put  to  gain  information. 
A  question  may  bo  frivolous;  a  query  is  rational  and 
seriooa. 

719.  KAFff.  acarce,  aingular.  Derivatively,  rare 
meaoa  thin.  Scarce  means  cut  short.  Hence  rare  is 
used  in  speaking  of  atmosphere  when  it  is  lighter  in 
weight  than  normal.  Scarce  used  in  that  connection 
would  mean  limited  in  ouantity.  Rare  is  applied  to 
luxuries.  Scarce  to  arlEclea  of  ordinary  use  or  neces- 
sity. Jewels  are  rare  bat  not  scarce.  Scarce  always 
ssggrsta  a  deficient  snpply.  In  times  of  famine  bread 
if  starve.  Scarce  appliea  only  to  msterial  things.  Btn- 
r>Isr  is  merely-  perallar  or  different  from  others  of  tta 
kiod.  Rare  alwaya  sonesta  high  valoe.  What  ia  ain- 
islsr  may  be  hi^r  nndealraUe. 

720  BBADT,  apt.  prompt.  Beady  is  applied  to 
Om  which  Is  prepared  for  any  set  purpose.  Apt  is  a 
had  of  raaduieaa  which  imphem  «ie's  equipment; 
fiieraJIv  dt.  Prompt  denotes  that  readiness  which  con- 
.t^  TfauB.  one  who  has  a  ready  wit  is 

iffa  ^^«tn  One  who  U  prompt  ia  not' late,  la 
Sli^.iS?!!r?im^   hence  always  ready  for  bis  appoint- 

S.'Sy.ppHe*  to  «ny*bln»- 


721.  BBOKON,  count,  account,  number.  Beckon  la 
to  reach  an  accurate  resuh  by  summing  up  the  factors, 
hence  is  used  figuratively,  "iteckoning  themselves  ab- 
solved by,"  etc.  Count  ia  the  aimple  act  of  determining 
how  many.  Number  implies  the  additional  act  of  tabu- 
lating or  labeling.  Account  signifles  the  necessary 
arithmetical  calrulationB  attendant  upon  keeping  one's 
books.    All  the  terms  have  a  figurative  application. 

728.  BEDEBH,  ransom.  Redeem  is  the  general  term. 
Ransom  applies  only  to  persons.  We  ranaom  with 
money.  We  redeem  with  any  equivalent  of  money. 
Ransom  is  used  most  frequently  in  connection  with 
prisoners  of  war. 

723.  BEDBESS,  relief.  Redress  signifles  literally  to 
bring  back  to  the  former  point.  Relief  ia  to  help. 
Hence  redrcM  applies  to  matters  of  law  and  justice: 
relief,  to  matters  of  kindness  and  compassion.  People 
are  entitled  to  r^ress  for  their  wrongs.  They  sre 
dependent  upon  their  own  exenions  or  the  generosity 
of  others  for  relief  from  their  sufferings. 

724.  BEmrOE,  lower.  Reduce,  to  Aange  the  con> 
dition  of  anything  by  making  it  less  tn  sise,  qnslity, 
qusntity,  or  rank.  Reduce  to  powder.  The  fever  was 
much  reduced.  He  was  redut^  from  colonel  to  cap- 
tain. To  lower  is  to  change  the  position  of  anything 
by  making  it  less  high.  Vr'e  lower  a  bucket  into  a 
well ;  we  lower  a  wau.  In  their  figurative  sense  the 
acme  idea  is  conveyed.  Reduce  is  tue  stronger  term. 
One  is  reduced  to  his  last  extremity.  He  is  lowered  in 
tho  estimation  of  his  friends. 

786.  BEFU8E,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff.  Refuse 
la  the  common  and  general  term.  Decline  is  to  refuse 
gently  and  with  courtesy.  Reject  is  a  more  positive 
and  decided  refusal.  We  decline  an  invitation  to  drive. 
We  reject  a  dishonorable  proposal.  Kepel  is  to  refuse 
violently.  Repel  indicates  an  active  antagoniam.  To 
rebuff  Is  to  refuse  with  rudsaess  and  scorn  or  contempt. 

786.  BSLATB,  recount,  describe.  We  nsy  rriate 
anything.  We  recount  that  In  which  we  have  borne  a 
part  or  m  which  we  have  a  deep  interest.  We  recount 
that  which  Es  remotely  in  the  past.  We  may  relate  in 
writing:  we  recount  only  by  speech.  We  relate  and  re- 
count that  which  passes.  We  describe  that  which 
exists.  We  relate  the  story  of  our  journey.  We  de- 
scribe the  country  we  passed  through  or  the  car  which 
carried  us.  We  recount  our  adventures.  Ws  describe 
the  places  where  they  occurred. 

787.  BBMAmS,  relics.  That  which  remains  un- 
used or  unconaumed  ia  the  remains.  That  which  is  left 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time  is  relics.  Relics  always  have 
a  value  derived  from  their  original  state  or  owner.  Re- 
mains may  or  may  not  be  of  value.  There  are  remsina 
of  buildings  after  a  fire.  The  uneaten  food  stiQ  oa  the 
tsble  is  the  remains  of  the  feast.  Old  monasteries  coa- 
tsin  precious  relics  of  the  saints. 

728.  REPEAT,  recite,  rehearse,   recapitulate.  Be- 

8 eat,  to  go  over  again,  is  tho  more  common  term, 
ecite  is  to  repeat  from  memory.  Rehearse  is  to  repeat 
or  recite  in  order  to  prepare  or  learn  a  part.  Recapitu- 
late is  to  repeat  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  to  go  into 
the  minute  particulars.  Recapitulate  is  not  to  repeat 
word  for  word,  as  recite;  but  rather  to  repeat  state- 
ments or  specifications. 

729.  BEPENTANOB,  penitence,  contrition,  com- 
punction, remorse.  Repentance  la  the  general  term. 
We  repent  a  sin,  a  mistake,  or  an  error  of  judgment. 
We  feel  penitence  only  for  sins.  Contrition  is  a  con- 
tinuous penitence  and  denotes  an  habitual  state  of  mind. 
Compunction  is  momentary  and  occasional.  Remorse  is 
an  excessive  contrition  and  causes  anguish.  Compunc- 
tion causes  a  sharp,  temporary  sorrow.  Contrition 
causes  sadness. 

730.  REPRIEVE,  respite.  Reprieve,  lo  take  off 
that  which  has  been  laid  upon,  is  permanent.  Respite 
is  a  temporary  ccitnation.  A  condemned  man  who  is 
granted  a  new  trial  gains  a  respite.  If  his  sentence  is 
commuted  ho  has  a  reprieve. 

731.  REST,  remainder,  remnant,  reaidue.  Rest 
comprehends  the  meaning  of  all  the  other  terms.  Re- 
mainder applies  only  to  things.  The  remainder  is  that 
which  Is  left  after  part  has  been  taken  away.  The 
remainder  may  be  more  than  half.  A  scanty  remainder 
is  a  remnant.  Remnant  applies  aperially  to  the  small 
ends  of  cloth  or  tapestry  goods  which  are  left  unsold. 
Residue  Is  the  Bptt]ini;s.  Ri-Niilue  ia  used  In  chemistry. 
All  three  terms  hare  figurative  use. 

738.  BESTORATIOK,  restitution,  reparation, 
amends.  To  give  bark  that  whieh  Is  taken  sway  is 
common  lo  all  tliese  terms.  Iteataration  and  restitution 
apply  only  to  pro|H>rly.  Any  one  ran  restore.  Only 
the  one  who  wrongfully  took  away  can  make  restitution. 
Restitution  is  slways  a  restoration  ofthat  whieh  haa 
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been  Tinjustlr  taken.  He  who  baa  stolen  money  can 
make  restitution.  Reparation  applies  to  intangible 
things  abo.  He  who  has  robbed  another  of  his  good 
name  makes  reparation.  Amends  is  used  in  trivial 
matters.  One  mskea  amends  for  the  loss  of  a  day's 
pleasure.  He  makes  amends  for  some  small  slight  or 
negligence. 

733.  BESTOBE,  retnm,  rrpaj.  To  restore  is  to 
make  good.  Hence  restore  signifies  the  act  of  bringing 
back  to  its  former  condition  that  which  has  been  in- 
jured, or  replacing  by  something  eUe  that  which  has 
been  lost  or  desln^ed.  To  return  is  to  give  back  what 
baa  been  taken  away.  We  retnm  the  same  thing  that 
was  taken.  To  repay  la  to  return  equal  value  ia  serr- 
ice,  favors,  or  money. 

734.  BETABD,  hinder.  To  retard  is  to  make  slow. 
To  hinder  applies  to  the  person.  Retard  has  reference 
to  the  actions.  We  retard  the  accomplishment  of  any- 
thing by  hindering  the  person  who  ts  trying  to  accom- 
plish. But  if  the  person  is  able  to  overcome  hindrances, 
we  hinder  without  retarding. 

735.  BETOBT,  repartee.  Retort  is  always  s  repb- 
to  a  censure.  It  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  ill  nsturecl. 
Repartee  is  commonly  a  witty  reply  to  good-natured 
badinage  or  wit, 

730.  BBTB08PBCT,  review,  survey.  Review  is  to 
see  again  that  whieh  we  have  seen  before.  We  may 
review  the  past  or  review  the  present.  Retrospect  u 
to  review  the  past.  Bnrvey  ia  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  a  Uiing  in  order  to  examine  all  sides  of  it. 
A  survey  is  not  necessarily  a  review.  We  may  take 
a  survey  of  what  we  see  for  the  first  time. 

737.  REVIVE,  refresh,  renovate,  renew.  Revive 
is  to  make  alive  again.  Refresh  is  to  make  fresh 
again.  Renovate  and  renew  signify  to  make  new 
agsin.  Revive  applies  to  things  and  conditions  of 
much  importance.  Refresh  is  used  in  connection  with 
trivial  things  and  conditions.  A  dying  or  uncon- 
scious msn  IS  revived  by  a  powerful  remedy.  A  dusty 
traveler  is  refreshed  by  a  bath.  An  old,  shabby  cos- 
tume can  be  renovated.  Renew  signifles  imnsrting 
fresh  vigor,  or  beginning  again.  They  renewed  their 
clamor.    A  lease  may  be  renewed. 

738..  .BI0HE8,  wealth,  opulence,  affiuence.  Riches 
is  the  general  term,  and  is  comparative, — "And  his 
iMst  riches,  ignorsnce  of  wealth.  Wealth  is  great 
ridiea.  WealtE  applies  also  to  intangible  things,  as  a 
wealth  of  good  nature.  Opulence  sugrests  a  flourish- 
ing proapenty,  an  exuberant  wealth.  Affluence  denotes 
an  increasing  wealth,  and  always  holds  the  idea  of 
riches  flowing  in  to  a  person. 

739.  BIDIOUZ£,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm.  Ridicule 
is  simply  to  excite  laughter  at  the  expense  of  an^  one, 
for  any  cause.  Satire  is  more  formal.  One  writes  a 
aatire,  or  makes  an  address  which  is  a  satire.  Irony 
IB  to  condemn  with  seeming  praise,  to  say  the  opposito 
of  what  one  really  means.  Sarcasm  is  personal  satire. 
Sarcasm  expresses  personal  rcscnlment,  and  is  seldom 
justifiable. 

740.  BIGHT,  just,  fit,  proper.  Right  is  determined 
by  the  unwritten  laws  of  Ood.  Just  is  what  is  fixed 
by  the  written  laws  of  man.  The  fit  and  proper  are 
defined  by  the  established  rules  snd  customs  of  society. 
Bight  is  absolute.  There  are  degrees  of  just,  fit,  and 
proper.  Bight  is  apiriicable  to  everything.  Just  refers 
to  matters  of  important  interest.  Proper  relates  to  the 
minor  concerns  of  life.  Fit  is  a  more  exact  term  than 
proper.  Several  courses  of  action  might  be  proper 
under  certain  circumstances.  Only  one  would  be  the 
fit  thing  to  do. 

741.  EZFB,  mature.    Ripe  denotes  merely  a  com- 

Sletlon  of  growth.  Uaturity  is  a  stato  of  penectlon  in 
evelopment.  Ripe  is  a  condition  of  a  brief  time  only. 
Mature  designates  a  atate  of  more  or  less  continuance. 
There  is  an  opportune  moment  when  a  thing  is  ripe; 
beyond  that  is  the  stage  of  decay.  PIcnce  tne  figura- 
tive use  of  the  word.  The  people  were  ripe  for  revolt. 
The  project  is  ripe  for  execution. 

742.  BOUTli.  .road,  course.  The  route  is  any  way 
or  road  chosen  for  sny  particular  occasion.  Route  ia 
used  to  desifOiate  the  entire  pl»n  of  the  course  taken 
In  an  extended  journey.  Coiirnc  iTidicalea  sny  place 
where  one  runa  or  walks.  FiRuratively,  course  is  a 
plan  of  action.  Road  ia  the  beaten  track,  the  regular 
way, 

743.  BATE,  Bocnre.  To  be  exempt  from  harm  is 
to  bo  safs.  To  he  exempt  from  nil  danfter  of  harm  is 
to  be  secure.  Security  Is  absolute  and  final.  Safety 
may  be  comparative  and  temporary. 

744.  SECBET,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious. 
Whit  la  secret  la  kmwn  to  some  one.  That  which  is 
hidden  may  be  known  to  no  one.    Tistent  is  that  which 
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is  secret  and  ought  not  to  be  secret.  Occult  is  that 
which  is  concealed  from  all  but  the  few  because  of  th« 
diflleulty  of  finding  it  out.  Mysterious  is  thst  whidi 
is  hidden  from  all  because  of  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing it  out. 

745.  SEE^  search.  We  aeek  that  which  is  not 
at  hand.  We  aearch  for  that  which  Is  hidden.  Also 
we  invariably  seek  the  thing  we  want  to  And;  we 
search  the  place  where  it  is  likely  to  be  found. 

746.  SZQir,  signal.  A  sign  makes  It  possible  for 
us  to  recognize  an  object  and  may  be  natural.  A  sig- 
nal is  always  the  work  of  a  conscious  agent.  A  signal 
alwaj-a  im^ea  attracting  the  attention  of  those  at  a 
diatance.  we  converse  with  the  deaf  by  signs.  Shipa 
aignsl  each  other  at  ses 

747.  SIZaEKT,  muto,  dnmb,  speechless.  Silent  ia 
the  indefinite  term.    Silent  means  the  absence  of  all 

•  noise.  Dnmb  is  the  state  of  being  physically  incapable 
of  speech.  Speechless  is  to  be  temporarily  dumb.  He 
who  is  mute  is  in  a  state  where  he  will  not  speak.  A 
man  ia  mute  from  fear  because  he  dares  not  speak,  or 
mute  because  be  does  not  wish  to  speak. 

746.  SnCUIiATIOH,  dissimulation.  Simulation  ia 
putting  on  an  appearance  of  what  one  Is  not,  as  a 
simulation  of  virtue.  Disaimolation  is  a  concealment 
of  what  one  is.    Good  writers  make  this  nice  ^tinction. 

749,  8XZE,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk.  Sise  Is  an 
indefinite  general  term.  A  thing  may  be  of  small  sise. 
Magnitude  and  greatness  always  indicate  a  large  siie. 
Magnitude  is  a  scientific  term.  Qreatness  is  the  mora 
usual  term  for  things  in  general.  Bulk  ia  a  consider- 
able degree  of  sise.  It  applies  to  masses  of  matter, 
hence  used  In  any  other  tense  impUw  ahapelennesa. 

760.  SLACK,  loose.  Slack  refers  to  things  wbleh 
are  tied,  or  that  with  which  they  are  tied.  Black  li 
opposed  to  taut.  Loose  Is  a  more  general  term,  and 
is  opposed  to  tight.  A  knot  may  be  loose  so  that  the 
rope  soon  becomes  alack.  A  garment  may  be  looae,  but 
not  slack, 

761.  SLEEP,  slumber,  doie,  drowse,  nap.  Sleep 
is  the  general  and  indefinite  expression.  To  slumlwr 
is  to  sleep  lightly.  To  doie  is  to  incline  to  sleep,  to 
nap  fitfully.  To  drowse  is  to  be  half  asleep.  To  nap 
is  to  sleep  briefly.  A  nap,  though  short,  may  be  a 
sound  and  deep  sleep.  An  invalid  may  drowse  oli 
day,  and  yet  be  conscious  of  sU  that  transpires. 

782.  SLIP,  slide,  glide.  To  slip  is  an  involuntary 
motion.  To  slide  is  voluntary.  Slip  and  slide  indicate 
merely  a  movement  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise. 
Glide  is  a  mode  of  progression  without  apparent  motion. 
A  ship  glides.  To  glide  is  to  walk  so  smoothly  that 
the  feet  seem  not  to  move  at  all. 

763.  SLOW,  dilatory,  tardy.  Slow  applies  generally 
to  all  bodily  and  mental  activity.  Dilatory  refers  to  the 
habit  of  mind.  Tardy  indicates  the  quality  of  being 
late.  A  man  is  tardy  at  his  plsce  of  business  In  the 
morning.  He  may  be  dilatory  about  getting  at  faia  work 
after  his  arrival. 

754.  SMELL,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance. 
Smell  and  scent  apply  equally  to  that  which  gives  and 
thst  which  receives  the  odor.  Odor,  perfume,  and 
fragrance  are  said  only  of  that  which  gives  the  smell. 
Bmcll  refers  to  all  creatures.  Scent  is  an  extremely 
keen  sense  of  smell  snd  applies  parlicularlv  to  snimnls. 
Everything  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  olfactory  aense 
baa  a  smell.  Odor  is  an  artificial  smell.  Perfume  is 
an  agreeable  smell.  Fragrance  is  the  sweetest  and 
strongest  of  perfumes.  In  this  sense  scent  is  synony- 
mous with  smell. 

766.  SOFT,   mild,    gentle,   meek.    Any  lubatance 

which  yields  easily  to  pressure  is  soft.  That  which 
sets  weakly  upon  the  senses  is  mild.  Soft  ia  opposed 
to  hard.  Mild  is  opposed  to  sharp,  or  strong;  or 
severe.  Gentle  is  opposed  to  violent.  Meek  denotes 
submissiveness  snd  lack  of  courage.  The  first  three 
terms  have  both  a  physical  and  a  moral  application, 
the  last  only  a  moral  application. 

768.  BOXJTABT,  sole,  only,  single.  Solitary  refers 
to  material  things.  Sole  refers  to  intangible  thinn. 
Both  signify  one  left  by  itself,  A  solitary  tree.  The 
sole  cause  of  the  delay.  Only  implies  a  lack.  One 
mi^ht  prefer  a  solitary  tree  in  his  grounds,  bat  onljr  one 
tree  suggests  a  need  for  more.  Single  indicates 
simply  a  state  of  being  detached.  Ten  single  dollars 
would  be  said  in  contradistinction  from  s  ten  dollar 
bill,  but  the  dollars  are  not  solitary.  Solitary  includes 
the  idea  of  desertion.    Only  contains  no  such  meaning. 

767.  SOME.  any.  Some  refers  to  a  particular 
part  in  distinction  from  the  rest.  Any  is  applicable 
Kniveraally  without  distinction,  Rome_.do  thia,  oUters 
do  that.    Anj-bfldy  who  lacks  patiea4Din|«  acaoin^ 
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ThS.  SOOH*.  early,  bettme*.  Soon  h«B  reference  to 
»  TdatfTeb;  short  period  of  time  after  the  present 
Monifnt-  EktIj  is  before  the  time  sppoioted.  Betimes 
is  before  it  is  neceusrr.  Soon  msjr  mesa  io  a  few 
^natea  or  in  a  few  weeks. 

759.  SPAOB,  room.  Spsce  is  th« '  pnersl  terra 
nterinc  to  any  portion  of  the  anlTsrse  nnoceapied  bj 
•  aoUd  ttodr.  Room  Is  limited  in  Ha  aHsaiiic;  it  u 
boondcd  spsee.  an  artiflelsllr  fomied  poittoa  m  spscsi 
<r  K  BTBitei<i  space. 

T60.    BFKAK,  sar.  Spesk  b  sn  iBtrsndtiTS 

vsrtt,  ssr  a  transUir*  verb.  Also  nr  Is  s  aonewhat 
■ors  comprcheiiaiTo  word,  niMrsIly  indndiac  the  Ides 

•(  uviussIbk  s  tboocht,  wsidi  spesk  does  not  neeef 

war  do.    To  tell  rents  to  ttis  eommaaicstioii  of  soms 

ddnite  Uct. 

791.  SPKBAS,  sestter,  disperse.  Spread  applies 
^«flr  to  indiTisible  bodies.  water  spreads.  We 
ntrcsd  boney  on  bread.  A  bird  spreads  its  wings. 
Bestter  refers  exdttsivelr  to  divisible  bodies.  One 
■estters  seeds.  The  wind  scatters  leaves.  Disnerse  la 
to  sepsrste  individasl  bodies  Tluch  are  collected.  Dla- 
psrse  the  crowd. 

768.  8TBAIOHT.  rig^t,  direct.  Straight  denotes 
that  vhidt  has  no  tominc  or  curratnre:  ■mechanicsllr, 
the  shortest  line  between  two  points.  Direct  means 
siraptr  dear,  pUia,  nninvolred.  A  direct  road  is  ons 
whi^  tlumch  it*m«r  tnm  if  desirsUe,  is  jet  essr  to 
lollov  sad  tarns  no  more  than  is  aeesHsrr.  Is 
flttk  which  Is  ss  it  oo^  to  be. 

TO.  nUOT,  sererfc  Berers  Is  the  stronser  term 
sad  iadodcB  the  Idea  of  positive  bsrshneaa.  Strict 
■wans  sbsohite  inflexibilitr  in  the  enforcement  of  dis- 
dpline.    Strictness  is  not  inoompstible  with  kindness. 

784.  STHTKIC.  method.  System  expresaeB  more 
thsB  method-  BTstem  refers  to  complex  concerns, 
lltshod  may  be  applied  to  anjr  task,  howerer  simple, 
which  is  to  be  ioat.  System  relates  to  tiie  arrsnge- 
■cat  of  msay  different  usiis  whidi  most  be  msds  to 
voifc  tofaAer  smootUy. 

765.  THICK,  dense.  Thick  end  dense  are  almost 
SjBOOTmoBS.  Dense  applies  rather  to  the  consistencj 
of  bodies  exdusirelj,  while  thick  ia  need  also  to 
designsle  the  actual  measnrement  of  the  third  dimen- 
aion.  Thoa  one  san  a  thick  slice  of  bread,  or  thick 
crcsm;  bat  either  thick  or  dense  woods,  thick  or  dense 
smoke.   

706.  ^BBBAT,  menace.  Threat  and  menace  are 
pntficato  interchsngesUe,  thongh  threst  is  rsther 
tlw  lutuisr  tern,  and  menses  is  ued  mm  often  la 
reference  to  grtM  dancers  onljr. 

767.  TUXa,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wrfas.  vrasl, 
vreodL.  Ten  is  the  ^enersl  term,  mesnlng  to  put 
s  thing  eat  of  its  position  or  direction.  To  bend  is 
to  tnm  ont  of  its  oirectloa.  To  twist  Is  to  t«m  spi- 
rsDr,  to  cooTolre,  to  wind.  Distort  is  to  twist  ffTo- 
tcsqaetr  oat  of  its  proper  shape.  Wrlnc  Is  to  twist  and 
eemprcss  with  force.  Wrench  Is  s  snodoii,  short,  aad 
vUent  toiat.    To  wrest  Is  to  wreadt  awsr  from. 

7M.  lliTUEB,  below,  beneath.  TTnder  eignifles  the 
sitBStiMi  of  being  low,  also  concealed  or  hidden  by 
aoBsethiag  die  which  is  directly  on  top.  Below  Is 
lower  than  something  else  which  is  higher  but  not 
111  ffSiirilT  directly  orerfaead.  Beneath  is  a  stronger 
term  than  under.  Beneath  suggests  tbe  state  of  being 
Bader  the  sorface.  Benesth  the  river  bed.  Dnder 
water,  under  the  table.    Below  sea  leveL 

769.  UVHAPPT,  miserable,  wretched.  Unhappy  is 
nrly  (he  stste  of  oeiair  positively  not  happy.  Mieer- 
lo  Is  the  extreme  of  unhappy.    Wretched  is  the 


the  extreme  of  unhappy. 

    ol  BtiaeraUe.    Wretched  may  also  Include  out- 

waid  limisiitsiiffs  while  anhappy  sad  misersble  refer 
rather  to  tbe  sUte  of  mind. 

770.  VMIiBBB,  axceot.  UalesB  Is  nssd  In  relation 
to  actions;  except  in  relaticHi  to  tUasi  or  Indlvidosls. 
I  AaD  not  go  aaless  he  doss.  No  one  is  happy  nnless 
he  vilta  to  be.  AU  may  go  except  those  who  are  In- 
cspaciuted.  AD  are  bappy  exo^  ttoae  who  wiU  not 
be  happy.    AH  plnms  sre  sweet  except  oar  plums. 

771.  VMTHUTB,  falsehood,  falsity.  Ue.  An  untrath, 
•kitM  not  fme.  may  be  unintentional.  Falsehood  snd 
fcjw  toWaSmsJ  nntratlis.    Lie  Js  a.  stronser  term 

T»   nvw-OSTBT'.      worthless.      Unwcajhy  has 
rn.   i;»wt»J6M*j     -      (bing  or  ctrenmstsnce.  A 
nttmn  lo  tone  P""^'^,  .nothw's  kindness  or  hoa- 
mmr  be  viwortbr  ^'.^  ttoaws.   WoithlMs  Is  sa 
lUHr.  or  »r*"**2LSjSlc  Bnworlhy  of  ssytUnK  en- 
tMnOovf  worth. 


773.  UTTUB,  speak,  arllcnlate,  pronotinee.  CTtter 
Is  the  general  term,  meaning  to  make  a  vocal  sound. 
Speak  is  to  utter  something  intetligible.  Articulate  is 
a  mechanical  act.  One  articulates  sounds.  Pronooaee 
is  a  method  of  speech  through  the  action  of  the  la- 
tellfgence.  One  pronounces  words.  Oas  articulates 
distinctly.    One  pronounces  correctly. 

774.  TAUTABLB,  precious,  costly.  That  whIA 
has  intrinsic  value  is  valuable.  That  which  brings  S 
hich  prico  is  costly.  That  which  is  precious  is  vahi- 
able  to  certain  persons  exclusivply,  or  only  under 
peculiar  conditions.  In  times  of  famine  bread  is  pre- 
cious, and  on  a  desert  water  U  precious.  A  souvenir 
which  cost  nothing  and  is  not  vslnable  may  be  precious 
to  an  individual. 

775.  TALUS,  worth,  rate,  price,  '^alue  Is  relative. 
Worth  is  absolute.    There  may  be  artificial  value ;  there 

'can  be  no  artificial  worth.  Whatever  we  give  In  ex- 
change for  a  thing  is  a  rate.  Bate  may  be  indeflnite. 
Price  is  a  fixed  rate. 

776.  TAIiDE,  priie,  esteem.  We  vshie  a  thing  se- 
cordtag  to  its  market  price.  We  priie  it  according  to 
its  worth  to  us.  Esteem  refers  to  things  not  salable. 
We  esteem  ohr  friends;  we  estvera  qualities  in  mca. 

777.  VIBW,  prospect,  landscape.  A  view  Is  that 
which  Is  seen.  A  prospect  la  what  may  be  seen.  A 
proapee^  therefor^  erists  all  the  time  whether  looked 
st  or  Bot.  But  s  view  rasy  be  intercepted.  A  prospect 
is  B  wide,  comprehensive  view.  A  view  may  be  of  s 
tinglO  object,  a  house,  or  a  town.  A  prospect  Is  ss 
far  as  one  can  see.  Lsndscspe,  formerly  landshape.  Is 
s  portion  of  country  which  may  form  a  view  or  prospect, 

778.  TIOLEKT,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  Im- 
petnoua.  Violent  is  the  general  term,  sll  tbe  others 
representing  some  form  of  violence.  Furious  is  ex- 
cessively violent.  Boisterous  is  noisy  and  rough; 
violence  in  action.  Vehement  refers  rather  to  the 
emotions.  Impetuous  aignifles  sudden  and  extreme 
violence  in  action  or  speech.  That  which  Is  impet- 
uous cannot  be  withstood.  That  which  la  vehement 
is  not  under  controL 

778,  WAIT,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect.  Wail,  wait 
for,  and  look  for  Indicate  a  certain  preparation  for  a 
future  event,  also  a  calculation  for  It.  Kxpect  applies 
only  to  the  latter  sense.  Expert  ia  to  believe  an  event 
is  to  occur.  Wait  and  wait  for  implv  a  readiness  for 
it.  Look  for  is  literally  waiting  and  watching,  FIf 
nratively  it  is  a  momentary  expectation. 

780.  WJUn,  need,  lack.  One  wants  when  he  Is 
without  that  which  Is  necessary  for  his  comfort.  He 
needs  when  he  is  without  that  which  la  necessary  to 
his  existence  or  purposes.  Want  includes  the  idea  irf 
desire.  We  may  want  luxuries.  One  may  want  what 
another  haa  no  use  for.  But  all  need  essentially  tbe 
same  thinga.  To  lack  la  to  be  deficient,  commonly  to 
be  deficient  In  one  thing.  Lack  applies  also  to  inani- 
mate things.    The  door  lacks  a  binge. 

7B1.  WAT,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means. 
Way  is  a  general  expression  denoting  the  process  by 
which  anything  is  done.  Manner  Is  a  way  chosen  for 
a  particular  occasion.  Uethod  is  a  way  thoujcht  ont 
by  one's  self.  Method  may  be  the  result  of  experience, 
or  be  built  upon  a  theory.  Method  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters requiring  thought  and  contrivance.  Mode  refers 
to  mecbaDical  matters.  One  msy  have  a  good  method 
of  singiog,  but  an  awkward  mode  of  handlini;  his  music, 
and  an  unattractive  manner  of  carrrinit  himself  on  the 
stage.  Course  is  the  measures  collectively  which  we 
adopt  in  order  to  achieve  a  result.  Means  is  the  actual 
thing  or  thinn  we  do  or  use  in  order  to  succeed. 
Meana  might  be  regarded  as  tools. 

7B8.  WEAKEN,  enfeeble,  debiHtate,  enervate.  In- 
validate. Anvthing  that  depletes  strength  is  said  to 
weaken.  Enfeeble  is  to  undermine  viUl  power  per- 
msaently.  Debilitate  nsT  refer  to  the  weakening 
temporarily  or  otherwise  of  force  In  one  particular  only. 
Enervate  applies  to  the  weakening  of  nervous  force. 
Invalidate  has  reference  merely  to  things.  One's  claim 
to  sn  estate  may  be  Invalidated,  One  Is  enfeebled  by 
the  profcresa  of  a  fatal  illiesa,  or  old  sjfe.  One's  mem- 
ory may  become  debilitated  by  excessive  demands  upon  it. 

783.  WEABISOHE,  tiresome,  tedious.  Anrthing 
which  requires  expenditure  of  strength  may  become 
wearisome.  Tiresome  holds  more  the  idea  of  a  tax 
upon  physical  stren^h.  Tedious  refers  rather  to  that 
which  is  mentally  tiresome.  Also,  tedious  snggeata  what 
Is  tiresome  through  inaction,  or  waiting  and  suspense, 

784.  WEABT,  ttre.  jade,  harass.  Long  continued 
effort  and  exertion  weary.  A  slight  exercise  moy  tire. 
Tire  Is  a  more  superflcial  effect.  Exertion  beyond  one  s 
strencth  jades.    Jade  contains  the  Idea  of  wearlnosa 
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approaching  exhanition.  Exertion  under  conditiaRi 
most  annoying  and  nnplaaaant  harMMS.  Harass  in- 
cludes mental  irritation,  and  may  refer  only  to  ezcoaiva 
exasperation. 

786.  WEIGHT,  burden,  load.  Anrthlns  that  is 
hcMTj  baa  weight.  Load  aifnifles  a  weight  which  is 
carried.  Weight  and  load  may  be  more  or  less  heavy. 
A  burden  is  that  which  is  carried  by  animate  bodies. 
A  ship  or  a  wagon  may  carry  n  load,  but  only  a  person 
or  an  animal  can  carry  a  burden.  A  burden  is  com- 
monly a  heavy  load,  though  not  necessarily  so. 

7S6.  WEIGHT,  heaTinesi,  gravity.  Weight  is  the 
quality  of  being  heavy  and  is  the  effect  of  the  force  of 
gravity;  it  is  also  the  quantity  of  heaviness.  We  may 
apeak  of  the  weight  of  even  very  light  bodies;  but  we 

Steak  of  the  heaviness  of  only  those  of  great  weight, 
ravity  ia  the  attractive  force  which  the  mass  of  the 
earth  exerts  upon  all  bodies,  and  is  the  cause  of  weight. 
In  a  figurative  use  we  apeak  of  the  gravity  of  an 
offense  or  crime, 

7B7.  WZiliL-BEIMO,  welfare,  prosperity,  happiness. 
Well-being  is  the  state  or  condition  of  being  well  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  normal  condition - 
welfare  is  the  state  or  condition  of  both  wetl-doing  and 
well-being;  prosperity  Indicates  an  advance,  gain,  or 
Buccessfui  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
which  is  desired;  happiness  is  the  state  of  mind  which 
is  brought  about  by  prosperity,  welfare,  or  well-being. 

788.  WBOZS,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral. 
What  is  whole  has  had  nothing  taken  from  it.  That 
which  is  entire  has  not  been  divided.  The  complete  ia 
not  in  sny  way  deficient.  Thus,  one  eats  a  whole 
apple  when  he  eats  all  of  it,  but  he  does  not  eat  it 
entire  because  he  eats  it  one  piece  at  a  time.  How- 
ever, the  apple,  if  it  were  not  grown  to  its  full  size, 
was  not  complete.  Total  implies  the  summing  up  of 
all  the  parts,  and  ia  need  in  speaking  of  intangible 
things.    Integral  is  that  which  is  both  whole  and  entire. 

789.  WICKED,  nefarioua,  iniquitous.  Wicked,  be- 
ing the  generic  expression,  may  be  used  in  a  milder 
sense  than  the  other  two.  Iniquitous  is  a  species  of 
wickedness  which  is  extremely  reprehensible.  Nefarious 
is  a  still  stronger  term  and  denotea  wickedness  in  the 
highest  degree.  That  which  is  nefarious  violates  the 
most  saerad  tnut  and  obligation. 

790.  WILL,  wish.  To  wish  is  simply  a  desire 
toward  an  object.  To  will  ta  to  effect  a  wish  by  one's 
own  active  exertions. 

791.  WZLUHGLT,  voluntarily,  spontaneously. 
What  ia  done  willingly  Is  done  without  resistance  of 
the  win.  What  ia  done  voluntarily  is  done  of  one's 
own  accord  without  outalde  force  or  suggestion.  Spon- 
taneously refers  to  that  species  of  the  voluntary  which 
reqnires  no  effort,  hence  is  used  also  to  desnlhe  in- 
animate action. 

788.    mBSOl^  prudence.    Wisdom  ia  knowledge. 


Prudence  is  foresight  in  action.  Prudence  holds  also 
the  idea  of  caution, 

793.  WIT,  humor,  aatire,  irony,  burlesque.  Wit 
ronaiatB  in  a  spontaneous  perception  of  knowledge  or 
truth.  Wit  expresses  itself  on^  in  words.  Humor, 
which  is  rather  a  capacity  for  perceiving  the  hidierons, 
may  express  itself  in  both  words  and  action.  Satire  is 
ill-natured  wit.  Irony  is  likewise  more  or  less  ill 
natured,  but  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  expressing  the 
opposite  of  what  is  meant.  Burlesque  Is  the  lowest 
form  of  humor;  it  Is  grotesque  and  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation and  conalsts  mosuy  of  sction  rather  than 
speech. 

78d.  WOHDBB,  surprise.  What  ia  annsual  pro- 
duces a  feeling  of  wonder.  That  which  is  sudden  and 
unexpected  cansea  snrprise. 

796.  WOHDEB,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster. 
As  above,  the  unusual  is  regarded  as  a  wonder.  A 
wonder  is  natural.  A  supernatural  event  ia  a  miracle. 
What  is  excessively  wonderful  is  a  marvel.  Marvels 
border  on  the  fictitious.  That  which  is  a  wonder  be- 
cause of  premature  development  is  a  prodigy.  Henpo 
achievements  disproportionately  large  to  the  means  em- 
ployed are  called  prodigious.  A  diiid  who  does  anything 
as  well  as  an  adult  could  be  expected  to  do  it  is  a 
prodigy.   A  monster  ia  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

7M.  WORD,  term,  expresaioa.  Any  connected 
sounds  iritich  serve  to  communieate  a  thought  are 
words.  A  word  which  has  a  specific  meanins  la  a 
term.  A  word,  or  words.  whlc«  convey  a  forcible 
meaning  is  an  expression.  A  writer's  purity  of  style 
depends  npon  hia  choice  of  words;  his  precision  de- 

Senda  upon  hia  dudce  of  terms.  His  forcefnlness 
ependa  upon  the  aptitude  of  his  expresaions.  rRsgi! 
determines  words.  Science  Axes  terms.  Sentiment 
provides  expressions. 

787.  WOEE,  labor,  toil,  drudgery,  task.  Anything 
that  calls  for  exertion  is  work.  Labor  is  hard  work. 
Toil  is  the  extreme  of  hard  work.  Drudgery  is  tlie 
most  menial  and  unsatisfying  work.  Tssk  is  work  im- 
posed by  others.  Task  comprehends  also  the  Idea  of  a 
particular  piece  of  work. 

798.  WBITEB,  penman,  acrlbe.  Whoever  writes  is 
a  writer.  Whoever  writes  expertly  is  a  penman.  Who 
copies  or  transcribes  is  a  scribe. 

799.  WBITEB,  author.  Every  one  who  writes  is  a 
writer,  but  only  he  who  invents  is  an  author;  hence 
editors  and  compilers  are  writers,  but  not  sulhora  vnless 
they  also  write  original  books. 

800.  YOUTHFUL,  juvenile,  puwile.  Youthful  is 
having  the  quality  of  youth.  Juvenile  is  the  state  of 
being  very  young.  Puerile,  meaning^  childish,  is  more 
often  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  describinic  acts  of  men 
which  mark  the  abaence  of  manhood.  Toothfolnesa  in 
aa  older  person  is  a  beautiful  attribute. 


INDEX  TO  SYNONTKOUS  TERMS. 

The  aumerala  refer  to  preceding  sectiona  in  which  the  word  occurs. 


Abandon  1,  498 

Accede  21 

Abandoned  2 

Accelerate  22,  537 

Abase  3 

Accession  579 

Abash  4 

Accessory  23 

Abate  S,  10 

Accident  24,  359 

Abbreviate  6 

Accommodate  486 

Abdicate  1 

Accomplice  23 

Abet  7 

Accomplish  25,  470 

Abettor  28 

Accordance  684 

Abhor  8 

Accost  82 

Ability  9 

Account  721 

Abject  623 

Accumulate  544 

Abjure  1 

Accurate  217 

Able  88 

Accusation  168 

Abolish  10 

Accustomed  31 

Abominate  8 

Acerbity  27 

Abridge  6 

Achieve  25 

Abridgment  11 

Acquointance  28 

Abrogate  10 

Acquiesce  21 

Absent-minded  17 

Acquit  13 

Absolute  12 

Acrimony  27 

Absolve  13,456 

Active  28 

Absorb  14 

Actual  28 

Absorbed  17 

Adapt  486 

Abatemlonaness  15 

Adapted  83 

Abatloence  15 

Add  80 

Abatract  11,  16 

Addicted  81 

Abstracted  17 
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Simile  38 

Sufficient  33.  340 

Similitude  88.  615 

SuftKcst  35,  554 

Simulation  748 

Suit  436 

Sincere  92,  546 

Suitable  33 

Sinfile  756 

Sullen  499 

Sinffular  671.  719 

Summary  11 

Sink  3,  404 

Summon  88,  128 

Site  691 

Sum  up  30 

Sitnatfon  689 

Sundry  270 

Size  749 

Superfluity  870 

Skill  9 

Superiority  369 

Slack  750 

Supplant  10 

SUnder  19 

Supple  2«,  441 

Slaufchtor  96,  59B 

Supplicate  49 

Slay  599 

Supply  715 

Sleep  751 

Support  7,  557 

Slide  752 

Supposition  192 

Slight  222,  279 

Suppress  10 

Slip  752 

Supreme  12 

Slothful  575 

Sure  104 

Slow  758 

Surmise  193 

SluKEish  575 

Surpass  368 

SIujnciBfaneM  47 

Surprise  794 

Slumber  751 

Surrender  1,  492 

SroslI  618 

Survey  730 

Smell  754 

Survive  661 

Smooth  358 

Susceptibility  419 

Sobrietv  15 

Suspense  290 

Soft  755 

Suspicion  288 

Sole  756 

Swallow  14 

SoTpmn  514 

Swallow  nn  14 

Solicit  49 

Swsrm  f^36 

foii'-itude  46 

Swerve  260 

Soltd  434.  531 

Svconhant  440 

Solitary  756 

Bvmbol  427 

Some  757 

Synopsis  11 

Soon  758 

System  764 

Sort  600 

Taint  204 

Source  660 

Take  away  16 

Sou  mess  27 

Take  heed  of  528 

Space  759 

Take  in  14 

Sparing  815 

Take  leave  610 

Speak  760,  778 

Take  np  14 

Speak ta  82 

Tale  396 

Species  600 

Talent  9,488 

Speck  64 

Tan  852 

Speechless  747 

ToBW  485 

Speed  22,  587 

Tardy  7S8 

Spite  627 

Tarty  616 

Spleeny  499 

Toak  797 

Split  75 

Teach  684 

Spoil  68 

Tedious  788 
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Tell  41,  700 

Valuable  774 

Temper  39.  277,  660 

Value  775,  778 

Temperance  15 

Vanity  707 

Tempest  76 

Variatioif  112 

Tendency  577 

Variety  266 

Tender  655 

Various  270 

Tenet  294 

Vary  110,265 

Term  790 

Vast  838 

Terminate  10,  170,  833 

Vehement  778 

Terrible  414,  462 

Veil  186 

TerriSc  414 

Venerate  84 

Test  385 

Venom  697 

Testify  390 

Venre  69 

Testimony  712 

Veritable  29 

TheoloKian  313 

Vestin  680 

Thick  765 

Vexation  89 

Thouicht  562 

Vexed  274 

TbouKhtless  17.  648 

Vice  568 

Threat  766 

Vicinity  644 

Threateninn  567 

Vleioua  2 

Thrive  442 

Vicissitude  112 

ThronK  636 

VIctimlie  19 

Time  804 

View  60.  619.  777 

Tinjfe  149 

ViKor  886 

Tint  150 

Vicorous  28 

Tin  784 

Vile  59 

Tiresome  788 

VHifr  19 

ToH  797 

Vindicate  237 

Total  788 

Vindication  48 

Tour  874 

Violence  458 

Trace  630 

Violent  778 

Track  630 

Virulence  27 

Tr»et  287,  852 

Visionary  848 

Tractable  292 

Vituperate  19 

Trade  80 

Void  328 

Tranquillity  674 

VohinUrily  7S1 

Transcend  368 

Voyan  594 

Transport  60,  817 

VnUar  167 

Travd  594 

Wait  779 

Treacherous  402 

Walt  for  779 

Treat  415 

Walk  97 

Treatise  852 

Wan  667 

Tremendous  414 

Wander  260 

Trial  385 

Want  701,780 

Trick  116 

Wares  156 

Trip  374 

Warm  546 

Trouble  46 

Warrant  520 

Truck  372 

Wary  100 

True  29 

Waste  254 

Tuir  ^98 

Watch  521.  650 

Tumble  404 

Waver  444 

Tumult  82 

Way  781 

Turn  767 

Weaken  782 

Twist  767 

Wealth  738 

Type  427 

Wearisome  783 

Tyrannical  12 

Weary  784 

Ultimate  608 

Wedded  81 

Umpire  595 

Weddinir  631 

UncertaiQ  297 

Wedlock  632 

Unconcern  47 

Weiarht  573.  785.  786 

Unconditional  13 

Weighty  547 

Uncovered  58 

Welfare  787 

Undaunted  67 

Well-beiniE  787 

Under  768 

Wheedle  145 

Understand  175 

Whim  468 

Unequivocal  12 

Whole  788 

Uneven  653 

Wholesome  543 

Unfeelinineiifl  47 

Wicked  2.  65,  709 

Unhappy  769 

Wide  602 

l^niform  845 

Wide-awake  38 

Unite  198 

Wild  18 

Universal  482 

Will  790 

l^nkindncss  27 

Willinirly  791 

Unlearned  564 

Wisdom  792 

Unless  770 

Wish  251.  790 

Unlettered  564 

Wit  798 

Unlike  271 

Withdraw  16 

Unlimited  72 

Withdraw  from  1 

Unmerciful  534 

Woeful  685 

Unprincipled  2 

Wonder  84.  704,  705 

Unqnest  ion  able  29 

Woo  83 

Unreasonable  18 

Word  796 

I'n  relenting  570 

Work  797 

Untruth  771 

Worrr  *6 

Unworthy  772 

Worth  776 

Upbraid  68 

Worthleaa  772 

ITphold  7 

Wrath  80 

Uproar  83 

Wrandi  787 

Urn  22.  330 

Wreat  767 

Ursent  70S 

Wretched  760 

Use  327 

Wrinff  787 

Usually  158 

Writer  798.  709 

Utter  890,  778 

Wronic  19,  587 

Vacant  328 

Yield  21,  61.  499 

Vacate  1 

ToutUoI  800 

Vacue  621 

Vahir  74 
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1. 


WOKDS  OFTEX  WRONGLY  PRONOUlfCED, 

1.   BIVISIOK  OP  COMXOK  V0BD8. 

Kit  to  ifA»wn  LETiEBa. 
yative  or  EnglUk  Soundt. 


1: 

&: 
k  = 

&: 
b: 
Cli: 

d: 
6. 

V  •■ 

E  : 
f : 
G: 

h 
I 


:a  in  arm. 

■■a  in  ask. 
:  a  in  at. 
■-a  in  air. 
:  a  in  ale. 
:  b  in  be. 
-ch  in  chew. 
:  d  in  do. 
:  e  in  ebb. 
:  e  in  eel. 
:  c  in  ermine. 
:/  in  foe. 
-g  in  get. 
=  A  in  he. 
:  i  in  it. 


j  =  J  in  iet. 

lE  =  A;  in  kej. 

1  =  J  in  lave, 
m  =:  m  in  me. 

n  =  ti  in  no. 
=  «i7  'o  ring. 

0  =  o  in  odd. 

0  =  o  in  orange 
=  o  in  or. 

d  =  o  in  only, 

5  =  o  in  old. 
lid  =  oo  in  lode 
00  =  oo  in  ooze. 

p  =  p  in  pay. 

r  =  r  in  rave. 


■ 

Bh 
t 

t 
til. 

0: 


0 
IN: 


I 

oi  : 


«  in  npk 

V  ~ 

V  in  Tan. 

w  = 

to  in  we. 

y  in  ye. 

£  = 

z  in  zebra. 

zh  = 

z  in  azure. 

:  t  in  Me. 
:  ah  in  ihe. 

:  (  in  to. 
:  Ih  in  thy. 
:  th  in  thigh. 
■ «  in  urge. 


2.    Foreign  Sounds. 
:  ti  in  Giithe.  Us  =  on  in  bonbon. 

:  tt  in  MUUer.  fii«  =  un  in  un. 

:  en  in  encore.  k  =  cA  in  Richter. 

:  M  in  vin.  Q  =  g  in  Leipzig. 


S.    Diphthongal  Sounda. 
■  i  in  ice. 
:  oi  in  oil. 


ow  =  ulc  in  now. 
u  =  u  in  dulte. 


abdomen,  fib-dO'mSn,  not  fib'do-men. 

aborigines,  fib-O-rlj'In-ez. 

abst«.inious,  ub-ste'ml-us,  not  iib-st£m1-flB. 

abstractly,  ab'strfikt-ll. 

abstruse,  ftb-etrcs',  not  Ikb-strOOa'. 

access,  flk-ste'  or&k'afis;  ftk'afis  (Imp.). 

acclimate,  fik-kli'miit,  not  Ak'kllm-At. 

acoompauiment,    fik'kQm'p&n-I-ment,    not  ik- 

kllmp'nlm-ent. 
aecouchempnt,  &k-kdOsh-mfi:c 
acGouter,  &k-koo'ter,  not  fik-kow'tSr. 
accrue,  flk-krU',  not  Ak-kroO' 
accurate,  ftk'ku-rfit,  not  fik'ker-It. 
acetic,  a-s$t'lk  or  A-sd-tlk. 
acetylene,  A-set'Il-en;  A8'«t-Il-<^n. 
acorn,  ft^'kOrn;  a^kSm  (Wor.). 
aeousUc,  i-koWatUc,  or  &-kOO'sUk. 
aerosB,  fc-kros',  not  A.-kr(Mt'. 
acts,  Akts,  not  Sks. 
acumen,  A-kL'^mEn,  nof  Ak'yu-mfiii. 
adagio,  &-dE'jO. 

adamantine,  ad-&-mfin'Un,  not  Ad-A-mfin'tSn. 

address  (n.),  Ad-dres'. 

address  (vb. ),  id-dr*s'. 

adept,  Ad-«pt',  not  Ad'Spt. 

adieu,  iudV;  Fr.  pron.  Rd-yS'. 

ad  inflnitam.  Ad  In-fln-I'tum,  not  Ad  In-fln'- 

tt-Qm. 
adjeetively,  Ad'j«k-tlT-ll. 
admirative,  Ad-ml'rA-tlv. 
adobe,  A-do'bA. 
adult,  4-dQlt',  not  Ad^Qlt. 
ad  valorem.  Ad  v^-lO'rSm,  not  Ad  vftl'O-rtm. 
adventure.  Ad-vCnt'yur. 
adverse,  Ad'vers. 
ftdTcrtise,  fid-vSr-tlz'. 

advertisement,  Ad-ver'tlz-ment  or  Ad-vSr-Uz'- 

m$nt. 
■on,  ^dn. 

aerate,  tl-vr-iit.  not  A-rO^t. 
aerial,  a-C'rl-al. 
itrie,  f  rl. 

aerometer,  fl-?r-fim'5-t5r. 

aeronaut,  A'€r-&-nOt;  A'rO-nOt  (Smart). 

"tioloRy.  e-tl-ftl'O-jl. 

■  fortiori,  S  fOr-shl-A'rl. 

sggtandize,  Ao^orfln-dlz: 

ij'rt,  not  ftj'Il. 
■id-dc-camp.  fid'dfi'kftir. 
tfgiiille,  «-ow6l' ;  Fr.  pron.  A-ow?'^ 


ailment,  fil'mfoit,  not  Al'mQnt. 
aisle,  11. 
algae,  Al'jff. 

algebra,  Al'j&brA,  not  Al'jO-ln-A. 

algebraist,  Al'j&-brA-l8t. 

alias.  A'll-As,  not  ftl'I-As. 

alien,  fil'y«n,  not  flai-Cn. 

allopathist,  Al-lOp'ith-Ist,  not  U'lO-pAth-tet 

allusion,  fil-lu'shOn,  not  ftl-lOO'zhan. 

ally  (n.),  fil-II'. 

alma  mater,  Al'mA  mA't^,  not  ftl'mt  m&'ter. 

almond,  A^mQnd. 

alpaca,  fil-pAk'ti,  not  Al-&-pftk'&,. 

alternately,  61-ter'nAt-lI,  not  fil't$r-nAt-]I. 

alto-rilievo,  Al'tO  re-lyft'vO. 

alveolar,  Al-vO'O-lSr  or  Al've-u-lj^r. 

amateur,  fim-A-tur';  Fr.  pron.  ft-mA-tI>r'. 

ameliorate,  A-md'yO-rAt,  not  A-m^lI-O-rAt. 

amenable,  A-m^'nA-M,  not  A-mAn'ft-bl. 

amende  honorable,  H-m&nd'  O-nO-rt'bl. 

ament,  Am'^nt. 

amceba,  A-mC'b&. 

antemic,  A-n6m'Ik,  not  A-nS^mtk. 

anchor,  fing'kSr, 

ancim  regime,  ANs-yAN'  rft-zhSm'. 

andante,  fin-d&n't@ ;  It.  pron.  Kn-dtotl. 

angioBpcrm,  &n^jI-0-Bp§rm. 

aniline,  An'Il-in  or  AnMl-Sn. 

animalcule,  An-Im-Al'kul,  not  An-Im-Al'ktt-lfi. 

antarctic,  Ant-Ark'tlk,  not  Ant-ftr'tlk. 

anxiety,  Ang-zl'e-tl,  not  Angk-sI'C-tl. 

anxiouB,  An^'ahAs,  not  fing'shOs. 

aperient,  fc-p§'rl-ent. 

aperture,  fip'§r-tur. 

apices  (plural  of  apex).  Ap'l8-?z. 

apostle.  A-pos'l,  not  ApOs'I  nor  A-pGs'tl. 

apotheosis,  Ap>0-th$'0-sls,  not  Ap-O-thC-O'da 

apotheosize,  Ap-O-thS'^sIz. 

appellate,  Ap-pfil'lfit. 

appendicitis,  Ap-p6n-dl8-I'tI». 

appetitive,  fip'pC'-tl-tlv. 

appoggiatura,  Ap-pftj-fi-tM'ra. 

apricot,  A'prl-kOt,  not  Ap'rI-kOt. 

apropos.  Ap'rO-pO,  not  Ap-rO-pO'. 

aqua,  fi'kwA. 

aquarium,  A-kwA'rl-fim,  not  B-kwK'rl-ttm. 
aqueduct,  Ak'wf-dQkt,  not  Ak'w^dftk. 
archaneel.  Ark-fln'i?!.  not  Srch-An'jfl. 
archbishop.  Srch-b!sh'Op.  not  Arch'blsh-Op. 
archduke,  Arch-dck',  not  Arch'dck. 
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archfiend,  Hrch'fvnd,  not  Srch-fend'. 

archipelago,  ^r-kl-pel^u-oO,  not  lir-chl-p8l'iHl&. 

architect,  ILr'kl-tekt,  not  ar'chl-tekt. 

archives,  ftr'klvz,  not  Kr'chlTz. 

arctic,  ftrk'tik,  not  ar'tlk. 

aria,  &'rI-Ji  or  fl'rI-&. 

arid,  ftr'Id,  not  fi'rld. 

aristocrat,  &-rIs't&-krat  or  ftr'Is-iO-krfit. 

artificer,  ar-tlf'is-Sr,  not  ar'tU-te^r. 

artiste,  Sr-test'. 

ascetic,  ika-sft'Ik. 

ask,  &sk,  not  &nk. 

ankance,  &s-k&D8',  not  ks-k&na^. 

asphalt,  fts-falt',  not  As^fAlt. 

astrakhan,  as-trA-kftn',  not  As'trA-kAn. 

athmeum,  ftth'^ne'ttm,  not  ft-th^n^Am. 

attache,  &t-tJi-Bhfl'. 

attacked,  ftt-Ukt',  not  ftt-tftk'ted. 

attorney,  flt-tflr'nl. 

auberge,  0-bArzh^. 

au  courant,  0  kud-r&K'. 

au  fait,  6  fa'. 

aunt,  ftnt,  not  &nt,  nor  Ant. 
au  revoir,  0  rfir-wAr'. 
auriat,  O'rlat. 

aurora  boreaiis,  O-rO'rA  b6-T6-il'll8. 

automobile,  O-tO-niO'bll ;  Fr.  pron.,  ft-td-tnA-bfl'. 

automobilist,  0  tO-m6'bll-l8t. 

aTOirdupoia,  ftv-er-du-poiz'  not  av-2r-du-poi'. 

backslide,  biik-elld',  not  bftk''slld. 

backslider,  bflk-sli'd^r.  not  bak'sll-dfir. 

bade,  bad,  not  bad. 

banana,  l^-nlL'na,  not  ban-in'A. 

bandoline,  b&n'du-lln,  not  bftn-dd-l?n'. 

bargain,  Ur'oSn,  not  bftr'afln. 

barrel,  bftr'rM,  not  bflr'rfll. 

bas-bleu,  bft-bl6';  Fr.  pron.  Wl-bltt'. 

basin,  bS'sn,  not  bii'aln. 

basket,  b6s'k«t,  not  bau^ket. 

bas-relief,  bfi-rf'-lef. 

basso- rilievo,  bfts'so  r&-l€-&'T6. 

bass-relief,  bfte're-Ief, 

bath,  b&th.  not  bfith. 

bdellium,  del'yiim, 

beau  ideal,  bO  I-dfi'&l. 

beau  monde,  bO-mOnd'  or  btVmOnd';  Fr.  pron. 

bO-mOnd'. 
hpaux-eapritn,  bi>-z68-pr?'. 
bedstead,  bM'st^,  not  b^d'atld. 
belles-lettreB,  b?l-lH't?r. 
bellows,  bf^l'fls. 
Moved  (adj),  be-lQv'fd. 
beloved  (part.),  bi^lQvd'. 
Iwlvedere,  bSl-vP-dfr'  or  bfl'vP-d^r. 
beniffnant,  b^nlg'n&nt,  nof  be-nl'n&nt 
bestial,  best'yAl. 
bf'te-noire,  bfit-nwBr', 
betrothal,  be-troth'fll,  not  b^-trS'thftl. 
bicycle,  bl'slk-l.  not  M'sl-kl. 
biennial,  bl-$n'l-fil. 
bijou,  bfi-zhoo'. 
billet-doux,  bll'fi-dOd. 
bindery,  blnd'Sr-I,  not  blnd'rl. 
biographer,  M-6o'rft-fer. 
biography,  bl-fio'rft-fl. 
bizarre,  bP-zRr'. 
blRR»,  blA-za'. 

blatant,  blft'tant,  not  blat'ttnt. 
bon-ton,  bON-tOs', 
bon-vivant,  bON-%-P-vax'. 
burlesque,  bflr-lfsk'.  not  bdr'lPsk. 
businesn.  blz'n^s,  not  blz'I-n^s. 


butcher,  bOoch'Cr,  not  bOO'cher. 
cacao,  ka-kfi'O  or  kA'kA. 
cachet,  k&sh'A. 
cachou,  kft-abOo'. 
cacique,  kfc-sT'k'. 

cadaver,  kA-da^vSr,  not  kft-dfiv'Sr. 

csesura,  ae-zt;'r&  or  sd-su'rA;  se-xhOO'rji  (Hal.)< 

cafe,  kafa;  Fr.  pron.  kaffi'. 

caisson,  ka'sdn. 

calf,  kaf,  more  properljf  k&f. 

caliph,  ka'llf. 

calk,  kok. 

calm,  kam,  not  kim. 

caloric,  kA-l6r'Ik,  not  ki-l»Vrlk. 

calve,  k&v,  not  kaf. 

calyx,  ka'llks,  not  kftl'Ika. 

camelopard,  ka-mgKu-pard  or  kam'Sl-O-jMiTd. 

campagna,  kam-pan'ya. 

campanile,  kam-pA-ne'la. 

canaille,  k4-nal';   kan-al'    (Stor.) ;   Fr.  pron. 

ka-na^yO. 
cancel,  kan'sel,  not  kan'sL 
candelabra,  kAn-de-Ia'bra,  not  kan-de-ia^bri. 
canine,  ka-nin'. 
cafion,  kan'yttn  or  kan-yun'. 
cuntalcver,  kAn'ta-)6v-$r. 
cantatrice,  k&n-tA-tr&'cbe. 
canyon,  kan'yOn. 
caoutchouc,  k6d'ch0uk. 

capitulate,  ka-plt'yu-int,  not  ka-plch'0&-lat. 
capuchin,  kap-ytr-shcn',-  not  Icap'yu-ehln. 
caret,  ka'rft  or  kar'fit. 
caricature,  kar'Ik-a-ti'r, 

Carolinian,  kar-O-lin'I-an,  nof  kar-o-ll'm-an. 

carte  blanche,  kart-btansh'. 

cartridge,  kRr'trlj,  not  kftt'rlj. 

caseine,  ka^w'-In,  not  kii'sC'-en. 

cashmere,  kash'm^. 

casino,  ka-R«''n6. 

Castanet,  kas^ta.-n$t. 

catalogue,  kat'A-ldo,  not  kat'&-lda. 

catolpa,  kA-tal'pA,  not  ki-tOl'pa. 

catch,  kach. 

catchup,  kaeh'flp,  not  kft-h'flp. 

catechism,  kat'^klzm,  not  kat'^ldz-lim. 

catsup,  kftt'sflp. 

caveat,  ka^v^flt,  not  kftr'^&t. 

cayenne,  ka-Pn'  or  kl-6n'. 

cello,  chei'lo. 

cement  (n.),  sP-ment'  or  pPm'Pnt. 
cemetery,  sfim't'-tfr-I,  not  pemT'-trl, 
centennial,  sfn-ten'nl-ai,  not  sCn-tfin'yai. 
cephalic,  sC-fal'Ik,  not  sef'Al-lk. 
ceramic,  su-ram'Ik,  not  k^-rAm'Ik. 
cerebrum,  s^r'e-brflm,  not  s^-r^rfim. 
cerement,  s^r'mfot,  not  ser'^m^nt. 
cfaallis,  shal'll. 

chalybeate,  kd-l!lb'i'-at,  nof  eha-llb'^at. 

chamois,  sham'I  or  sha-moi'. 

champagne,  sfaam-pBn'. 

chaos,  kaTin. 

chaperon,  Bhfip'#r-6n. 

chargP  d'affaires,  shar-zha'  daf-far'. 

charlotte  ru«»e,  ehBr'lAt  rdos. 

chasm,  kazm,  not  kaz'flm. 

chasten,  chfi'sn,  not  chas'n,  nor  chfis'tn. 

chastiBc,  chils-tlz',  not  chiis'tlz. 

chastisement.  chas'tl2-mSnt,  not  chas-tlz'ment. 

chauffeur,  shS-fOr', 

chef,  shef. 

chef-d'oeuvre.  sha-dSvi*. 
chemise,  sh9>mcz'. 
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chenilie,  sh6-ii@l'. 

cbenituin,  cliftr'c-blin,  not  cliftr'ab-Im. 
chestnut,  chfei'iiat,  not  chCiViiat. 
cheviot  (cloth),  ehfiv'^at. 
chiaro-Mcuro,  kfi-K'rO  Aa-kWrO. 
chicken,  chUt'dn,  not  chlk'n. 
chiffonier,  shlf-on-vr'. 
children,  chll'drSn,  not  chll'dSrn. 
chimera.  klm-^'rA,  not  kl-me'rii. 
chiropodist.  kl-r6p'6-dl»t. 
chisel,  cfalz'd,  not  ehlz'l. 
ehock-fuU,  chfik'fMl.Mot  chQk'fAAl. 
chorister,  kOr'l»-t$r,  not  kdriBtrSr. 
chyle,  kll. 
chyme,  kim. 

cinchona,  sIn-kA'nA,  not  Hin-chO'nfc. 

circuit,  B^r'klt,  not  sSr'kflt. 

civil,  siv'Il,  not  bIv'1. 

rlairroyant,  klflr-voi'Ant. 

clandestine.  klAn-dds'tln. 

clapboard,  klfib'drd,  not  klftp'bOrd. 

clarinet,  kUr'ln-«t. 

cleanly  (adj.),  kUn'II. 

cleanly  (adv.),  kl^a'li. 

clematis,  k)$m'&-tl8.  not  kl^mS'tls. 

clique,  klC'k,  not  kllk. 

coadjutor,  k6-fidg[Ttfr,  not  kO-ftd'jii-t^r. 

cocaine.  kO'kA-In. 

r«Mleine.  k«-df  In. 

cognomen,  kfta-nCmfti,  not  kOa'no-men. 
coiffure,  kM-fi-fOr'. 

colander,  kfll'An-d^r.  not  k6l'iln-d?r. 
cold-chiael.  kuld'-chls-el. 
colosaenm,  kAl-o8-s?'flm. 
column.  k&I'flm,  not  kM'yfim. 
comeliness,  kflm'll-nfs,  not  kAm'lI-nt's. 
comely,  kfim'll,  not  kftm'll. 
cnmme  il  faut,  kflm-fl-fO'. 

commiserate,  kdm-mlz'Sr-At,  not  k<>m-mIfl'er-At. 
commodious,   kAm-mO'dJ-fts,  not  kAm-mtVjflH. 
commune  ( n. ) ,  kfim'mi'n. 
comparable.  k6m'p&-rA-bl,  nof  k<Vm-pflr'a-bl. 
complex,  kdm''p]^k8.  not  k(Vm-pl^ks', 
comptroller.  kOn-trff'l^r. 
con  amore,  krm  ft-mO'r?. 
concrete  (n.  and  adj.),  kOn'krPt. 
concrete  (vb,),  kfin-kret'. 
condolence,  kAn-dft'I^ns,  not  kftn'dfi-IPna. 
conduit,  kftn'dit  or  kfln'dlt. 
ronfidant,  kOn-fld-Snt',  not  kdn^fld-Ant. 
congenial,  kfin-jdn^yfil. 
cnnj^^ate,  kODg'ore-oflt. 
eonnoiftseur,  kon-nA-snr'. 
conquest,  kOng'kwtat.  not  kfm'kwl'Rt. 
conscientious,    kAn-shl-^n'nhflfl,    not  kon-sl-^n'- 
ith(kfl. 

conservatoire,  kOx-sfr-vR-twAr'. 
considerable,  kfln-»Id'?r-A-bl,  not  krm>fild'r9-hl. 
consignee,  k6n-sln-c'. 
mnstable.  kfln'stA-lil.  not  kAn'stA-bl. 
ronsu],  kdn'sfll,  not  ko«-n''sfl1. 
contemplatire,    kAn-t^m'pla-tlv,    nof  kfVn'tftm- 
pllt-tfr. 

eontignouB,  fcrin-tIo'yr-fi»i. 

toatntoBpa,  kON^-trfl-tSN'. 

mnreraAn^  k6n'v$r-sflnt,  not  kAn-v^r'sAnt. 

Mguct.  kd-ket'. 

eoniJ,  kor^sl,  not  karol. 

fordial,  tOr'jfil  or  kOrd'yJil. 

foniet,  lc*r'n«t,  not  krtr-nft'. 


cortege,  kOr-tAzh'. 

coBmctic,  kOz-tn$t'Ik,  not  kfis-mU'Ik* 
cote  (n.),  kOt,  nof  kdt. 
ciititlion,  k6-tIl'yfliL 
ooupf,  kOO-pA'. 
coupon,  koo'pAn. 
courteous,  kOrt'S-fls. 
couHin,  kOz'n,  not  kflz'In. 
covetous.  kQv'*t-fl».  not  kflv'^-chfls. 
cowardice,  koWArd-Is,  nof  kow'Anl-is. 
craunch,  krAnch.  not  krOncb. 
crtehe,  krAsh. 

credence,  kr^d^na,  nof  krM^Pnu. 
credulous,  krWyiitlH,  not  kr^j'tVt-lfla. 
creek,  kr^k,  not  krik. 
crematory,  kr?m'A-tft-rI, 
crouch,  krowch,  not  krMeh. 
cuirass,  kwf-rA»'  or  kw^rAs. 
cuisine,  kwe-z«^n'. 

culinary,  ki-'lln-il  rl,  not  kfllMn-A-rL 

cupboard,  kQb'b^rd. 

cupola,  kt"p&-lA,  nof  ku'pA-lA. 

curator,  ku-rA't£r. 

cyde,  sl'kl,  nof  sik'l. 

czarowitis,  alr'A-wlts  or  t^r'A-vfVh. 

da^erreotype,  da-o#r'6-tIi),  not  dA-o^r'tKi-tlii. 

daiH,  dA'Ia. 

damage,  dAm'ftj,  not  dAm'Ij. 
dnuh,  dOb.  not  dAb. 
ifhri»,  dA-brf. 
debutante,  dA-bl'-tAnt'. 
decade,  dfk'Ad,  not  d^kAd'. 
dlk^let^,  dS-kAI-ta',  not  dA-kAl'ta. 
decorous,  di^kfl'rfls  or  tlPk'fl-rOs. 
deficit,  d^f'ls  lt,  not  de  flnMt. 
deini.  dAn. 

delirious,  dS-lIr'I  fls,  no*  d^-U^ri-fls. 
dpmesne,  dP-mPn';  (iP-mfln'. 
deptliH,  d^ptliH,  not  d^ps. 
de  rigueur,  it(i  rP-oor'. 

deshabille,  dfiz-A-br-1^  d^s-h&  bll'  or  d»r,'A-bcl. 
desideratum,    d^aId-&-A't(im,    nof  d^sld-fr-fl' 
tflm. 

despicable,  d^^'plk-A-bl,  not  d^apIk'A-bl. 
destine,  d^a^Mn. 
de  trop,  dfl  trO'. 

different,  different,  not  dlf'rftnt 

digitaliH,  dIj-I-tA'll8,  not  dlj-I-tS'lIn. 

dilettante,  dll-^t-An'tA  or  de-lA-tAn'tA. 

diploma,  dl-plo'mA,  not  dl-plO'mA. 

direct,  dl-r»kt',  nof  dl-r^kt'. 

discourse,  dls-kors',  nof  dls'kOTB. 

diseaae.  diz-^z',  not  dls-t^'. 

disputant,  dls'pr-tAnt,  not  dTs-pU'Unt, 

distich,  dis'tik,  not  dl«'tlfh. 

dintrict,  dlH'trlkt,  not  di^'strlkt. 

diverge,  dlv-5rj',  not  dl-vfrj'. 

dolce  far  niente,  drd'chfl  fAr-ne-An'tA. 

domain,  do-niAn',  not  dtVmAn. 

donkey,  dAng'kl,  not  dflng'kl. 

douche,  dMim. 

dravrers,  drO'^rx,  nof  drOrz. 

drought.  drow*t. 

drowned,  drownd. 

ductile.  dOk'tll,  nof  dfik't^l. 

eau  de  cologne,  0  dtt  kr>-lOn'. 

eczema,  Pk'zf'-mA,  not  Pk-zf'mA, 

elegiac,  f-lP'jl-Ak  or  ei-e-ji'ftk. 

eleven,  C-lfiv'n,  nof  ISv'n. 

{•lite,  A-l«t'. 

elongate,  MAng'gAt,  nof  f-lnn^gilt. 
enchant,  *n-chint',  not  en-chAnt'. 
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encore,  ftng-kOr'. 

engine,  Sn'jin,  not  Sn'jin. 

ennui,  Kn-we';  Fr.  pron.  fiN-nw6'. 

enquiiy,  Sn'kwI'rl,  not  en'kwIr-L 

entente  cordiale,  &M-UKf  kAr-dyal'. 

erasure,  e-r&'zhtir,  not  fi-rft'shur. 

erysipelaSf  er-l-slp'e-lfts,  not  Ir-I-Hlp^fr-lfis. 

esoteric,  £B-0-ter^lK. 

espionage,  Ss'p6^Sn-fij  or  8a'p£-0n-&ch. 

esprit  ae  corps,  Ss-prO'  dfl  kOr. 

etiquette,  et'I-ket. 

etude,  ft-tOdd'. 

exaggeration,  tez-Sj-Sr-A'sbOn. 
examine,  Soz-ftm^ln,  not  eks-ftm'In. 
example,  £az-&m'{d. 
exist,  eoz-Ist/,  not  fiks'Ist 
exit,  eks'It,  not  Soz'It. 
exogenous,  Sks-dj^e-nQs. 
exiwdient,  Sks-pS'dl-Snt,  not  Sks-p&'jent. 
expiratory,  €k8-pIr'A-t5-rI. 
exponent,  fika-po'nCnt,  not  eka'pO-nftnt. 
exquisite,  $ks'kwlz-lt,  not  eka-kwiz'lt. 
extant,  ^ks'tfint,  not  eks-tflnt'. 
ex-tempore,  Sk8-t£m'p6-re,  not  fiks-tSm'p5r,  a 
gross  error. 

extraordinar}',  Sks-trOr'dln-ft-rl  or  fiks-trfc-Or'- 
dln&rl. 

facade,  f&-s&d'  or  f&-s&d'. 
falcon,  fO'kn. 
faucet,  fO'set,  not  ffis'St. 
faux  pas,  fo-pft',  not  foiV'pC. 
favorite,  fa'ver-It,  not  ffl'vSr-It. 
fecnnd,  fSk'Ond,  not  fe'kflnd. 
fellow,  UV\a,  not  m'lH. 
feminine,  fem'In-In,  not  fem'In-In. 
fC-te,  fat 
fianc^,  fe  &N-sfi'. 
fiancee,  fe-aN-aS'. 
fibril,  fl'brll,  not  flb'rll. 
figure,  fiG'yur. 
finale,  fC-na'Ia,  not  fl-nftl'S. 
finance,  fin-ans'',  not  fl'n&na. 
financier,  fin-fin-ser',  not  fi'nan-sgr. 
florid.  flOr'Id,  not  flVrld. 
forbade,  f&r  biLd',  not  fftr-bfid'. 
forest,  fOr'fst,  not  fOr'Qst, 
fragile,  frflj'll,  not  frflj'Il. 
franchifiement,  fran'chlz-mfnt. 
frBulein,  froi'lln. 

friendship,  fr^nd'shlp,  not  fr^n'shlp. 
frontier,  frOn'tt^r,  not  frOn'tfir. 
fungi,  ffln'jl,  not  fflng'Gl. 
furniture,  fflr'nit-yur. 
gallery,  ofil'^r-I,  not  oftl'rl. 
garage,  o&r'bj;  Fr.  pron.,  oir-kxh'. 
gan.'on,  oBr-pON'. 
garrulous,  oar'roo-lils. 
gaucherie,  Gosh-rg'. 
generally,  jSn'er-fll-I,  not  jfn'rftM. 
generic,  je-n6r'Ik,  not  jftn'Sr-Ik. 
genre,  zhUNr. 

genuine,  jfn'yu-In.  not  jPn'yu-ta. 
gerund,  jer'flnd,  not  jS'rflnd. 
get,  c?t,  never  Git. 
ghastly,  c&stMI,  not  oAst'lL 
giaour,  jovr. 
gist,  jlst,  not  Gist, 
gives  (fetters),  jivz.  not  cItz. 
gladiolus.  GlA-dlTi-lns. 
glottis,  oKtt^ls,  not  cl^tls. 
glycerine,  clls'?r-ln,  not  GlIs'Sr-$n. 
gneins,  nia. 


gondola,  G0n'd6-l&,  not  aOn-dd'l&. 
gone,  oon. 

government,  oOv'Sm-mSnt.  not  oav'^r-ment. 
granddaughter,  or&nd'dO-ter,  not  Gr&n'dO-ter. 
grandson,  oritDd'sAn,  not  or&n'sfln. 
grasp,  or&ap,  not  orftsp. 
gratis,  or&'Us,  not  Orat'ls. 
grimace,  orlm-fis',  not  crlm'fts. 
habitue,  ji-be-ta-fi'  not  hab-lt-yu-«'. 
handbook,  bfind'bggk,  not  h&n'boQk. 
harass,  hftr'as. 
hautboy,  ho'boi. 
hearth,  hBrtb,  not  hertli. 
height,  hit,  not  bitth. 
heinous,  hik'nOa,  not  he'nfis. 
herring,  hCr^ng,  not  hSr'In. 
highwayman,  hi'wa-man,  not  hl-wfi'mAn. 
history,  Ms'to-rl,  not  hia'trl. 
homeat«ad,  hom'sted,- not  hdm'stld. 
honest,  Sn'Sst,  not  On'Qst. 
honorable,  6n'0r-ft-bl,  not  On'rii-bL 
hoof,  hdOf,  not  bOOf. 
horizon,  hd-rl'zOa. 
horrid,  faOr'rid,  not  hOr'rtd. 
hors  d'ceuvre.  Or  diJv'r. 
hovel,  hOv'Sl,  not  bflv'6l. 
hundred,  hto'drftd,  not  hQn'd?rd. 
hydraulics,  hi-drO'llka,  not  hl-dn'il'Iks. 
hypocrisy,  hip-ok'ria-l. 
ice-cream,  Is'krOni,  not  H-krPm'. 
idiosyncrasy,  Id-I-o-sIng'krA-sl. 
ignoramus,  iG-nO-rfi'mfls,  not  lo-no-rH'mQs. 
illustrate,  Il-lus'trat,  not  Il'lns-trfit. 
impious,  Im'pl-as,  not  Im-pI'Oa. 
importune,  Im-pflr-tt*n'. 
impotent,  Im'p^-t$nt,  not  tm-pA'tent. 
inaugurate,  In-A'GU-rat,  not  in-O'Gflr-flt. 
incomparable,  In-kOm'p&-rft-bl,  not  In-kAm-pAr'- 
fi-bl. 

indisputable,  In-dls'pu-til'bl,  not  In-dls-pu't&-bl. 
inexplicable,  !n-6kH'pl)k-4-bl. 
infamous,  In'fa-mfla. 
innocent,  In'no-s^nt,  not  In'nu-sftnt. 
inquiry.  In-kwI'rl,  not  In'kwir-I. 
insatiable,  In-sa'sh&-bl  or  In-sa'shI-&-bl. 
instead,  In-stfid',  not  In-stid'. 
interesting,  In't^r-Sst-Ing,  not  In-ter-fiiit'Ing. 
international,  In-tSr-nash'Qn-al,  not  In-t^r-nft'- 
shOn-ai. 

inundate,  Tn-On'dfit,  not  In'Qn-dat. 
iron,  rOm. 

iainglass,  I^zIng-oUs,  not  I'zln-Gl&s. 

italic,  I-tal'Ik,  not  I-tal'flt. 

ivory,  I'v6-rl,  not  I'vrl. 

joist,  joist,  not  jois. 

jonquil,  jdn'kwTl. 

|ostling,  jOs'lIng,  not  jOst'ltng. 

^owl,  jsl,  not  jowl. 

judgment,  jiij'm6nt,  not  jOj'mflnt. 

jugular,  jo'GU-lPr,  not  jQG'yn-16r. 

J'ust  (adv.),  jflst,  never  jest. 
:aleidoscope,  kfL-i['dO>sk5p. 
kept,  kept,  not  kSp. 
kettle,  ket'l.  not  klt'l. 
kiln,  kll,  not  kiln, 
kinetograph,  kl-nS'tA-grAf. 
knout,  nowt  or  n06t. 
laboratory,  lab'0-r&-t6-rT,  not  Iflb'rfi-tR-rl. 
lamentable.  Iflm'gnt-ft-bl,  not  Ifl  ment'i-bl. 
language,  Ifing'Gwflj,  not  lang'GwIj. 
languor,  lfini;'cw?r. 

laryngitis,  iSr-ln-jl'tis,  not  klr-In-je'tls. 
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lauuuress,  Iftn'dres. 
lava,  M'v&  or  la'v&,  not  lAv'&. 
legate,  l6G''&t,  not  l^^Qiit. 
length,  ISn^h,  not  Ifinth. 
library,  L'DrS-rl,  not  U'brl. 
licorice,  llk'fi-rls,  not  Uk'O-rlah. 
literature,  lit'Sr-A-tirr. 

lithographer,  llth-OoTA-fer,  not  Uth'ft-orfif-Sr. 
tong-lived,  lAnfc'Bvd,  not  lOng'Uvd. 
ntadcerel,  m&k'er-£l,  not  mftk'rCl. 
maestro,  nd-fts'trfi,  not  roa'strO. 
magna  charta,  inAg''n&  kftr'tA. 
mafrnolia,  inflG-n6'1I-&.  not  mha-iAVyk. 
malpractice.  m&I-prfik'tJte,  not  mftl'prfik-tla. 
mani^,  mfinj,  not  mflnj. 

mania,  infi.'nI-&.  not  mhn'yk. 

mamacal,  m&-nl'ak-&l,  not  mA^nl-Ak-fil. 

manoeuTTe,  in&-n55'vr. 

maritime,  mAr^It-Im. 

marquis,  m&r'kwSs:  Fr.  pron.  mftr-k^. 

masculine,  m&B'kv-lIn,  not  mfts'kD'lIn. 

musaere,  mAs'sa-kSr. 
mattress,  mAt'rSs. 
mausoleum,  ma-BO-le'finL 
mauve,  mOv. 

mayonnaise,  m&.-yiVnflz'. 

m^im,  in§'cr1m. 

meningitis,  m^n-In-jl'tls. 

meuu,  mS-ndA' ;  Pr.  pron.,  mfrnll'. 

meringue,  mS-rftng'. 

mesne,  mfn. 

metric,  met'rik,  not  mS'trlk. 
migraine,  ml-crfin'. 
minuet,  mln'yu-et,  not  mln-yu-W 
mirage,  m&-r&zh' ;  me-r&zh'. 
miserere,  mlz-o-re'rf. 

mischievous,  mls'che-vfis,  not  mla-ch^vOs. 
miseonstrue,  rols-kAn'stru.  not  mls-kOn-atru'. 
mistletoe,  miz'l-tA,  not  mls'l-to. 
mobile,  mO'bll;  m6-bel'  or  mOb^  (Wor.). 
modiste,  ra6-dSst'. 

moire  antique,  mwlr  &ic-t&',  not  md'rfi  An-tSk'. 
masicale,  mu-zC-kAI'. 
nature,  nSt'yur. 

nausea,  n6^sh$-&  or  nO'shi,,  not  nd's&&. 
necessarily,  nes^es-aSr-lM,  not  nfis-fta-ser'H-L 
nfe,  nS. 

n^lig^,  nfi-olS-zhfi'. 

nephritis,  n^M'tlB, 

nervine,  nSrTIn,  not  nSr'vM. 

neuralgia,  nr-r&l'jl<ft,  not  nu-rftl'jft. 

weety.  nl'e^tl,  not  nis'tl. 

nom  de  plume,  nON  dH  plflm. 

nominative,  ndm'In-&-tIv,  not  nOm'n&-tiT. 

nonchalant,  ndx-shA-lflN'. 

nonpareil,  n6n-p&-rSl',  not  nfin-p&-rel'. 

Douveau-riche,  ndO-vd-r^sh'. 

ncndons,  nSk'shfia,  nof  ndk'shl-Qs. 

nnptia],  nfip'shal,  not  nOp'ch&l. 

oaths,  Athz,  not  fiths. 

obdsasoe,  ft-bS'sfins  or  A-bA'aflns, 

oliesitT.  ft-b«8'Ii-I,  not  ^XOafWL 

obliga'to,  «b-le-GS'tO. 

oWigstory,  Ob'lI-oft-tO-ri. 
oboe.  or  d^bML 

ocelot.  O'sfi-Ifit. 
often,  of'n,  not  of'tfin. 
oJden.  old'n,  not  fild'Cn. 
on  dit,  6y-d&^'  _  , 

onieal,  flr^de-Jll,  not  Or-dCfti 
eatt,  owstf  not  Oftst. 


overalls,  A^vSr-dlz,  not  O'vSr-bOlz. 
oxide,  Oks'ld  or  Oka'I^ 
poony,  pe'&-nl. 
pajama,  p&-j&'m&. 

palmistry,  p&l'mls-trl,  not  p&'mls-til. 
papa,  pft-pS'  or  ptl'pft. 
papier-mflche,  pip-yik'  mH-shA^ 
papyrus,  pA-pI^rilB,  not  pftp'Ir-flfl. 
pariah,  pil'r)-A  or  pft'rI-&. 
participle,  p&r'tt-slp-l,  not  pHrt'sIp-I. 
partridge,  pfir'trlj,  not  pftt'rij. 
pass^,  p9-aft'. 

pat6  de  foie  gras,  [A-ta'  dfl  fwK  oril. 

patriot,  pfl^trl-Ot. 

patron,  pA'trfln.  not  pAf  rfln. 

penchant,  pflN-shAN'. 

perhaps,  pSr-hflps',  not  prftps. 

peritonitis,  p«r-l-td-nl'tls.  not  per-I-td-ne'tls. 

persist,  pSr-sIsf ,  not  pCr-iist'. 

peUte,  pe-t«t'. 

pharyngitis,  fAr-In-jl'tls. 

phial,  fl'&l. 

photf^rapher,  fO-tAo'rA-fSr. 
photc^avure,  fo-to-ort-vflr', 
physicist,  fiz'is-lst. 
piano,  p^-R'nA. 
plait,  plAt. 

pneumatics,  nu-mfit'Iks. 
poem,  p6'dm,  not  p^i'Qm. 
poignant,  poin'Ant,  not  poin'yant. 
polygamy,  p0-110'&-ml,  not  |Wil'Ia-fi-inI. 
portemonnaie,  pdrt'mQn-nfl. 
potato,  p«-ta't6,  not  pO-tfl'tfl. 
portiftre,  pOr-tl-flr';  Fr.  pron.,  p6rt-yRr'. 
precedence,  prf-fC'dSn'*,  not  prSs'P-diins. 
preferable,  prM'fr-A-bl,  not  prC-f^r'A-bl. 
prelat«,  prftl'flt,  not  pr^'lfit, 
pretense,  prfi-t^ns',  not  pr<>'tens. 
prettily.  prlt'lM.  not  pr^t'Ibl. 
prima  donna,  prf'mA  dAn'nA! 
prc^am,  prO'grAm,  not  prA'arflm. 
propinquity.  prA-pIng'kwIt-I. 
protfigS,  prO-til-zhB'. 
pseudonym,  su'do-nlm. 
psychic,  si'klk. 
publicist,  pQb'lls-Ist. 
puisne,  pu'ni. 

puissant,  pu'Ie-Ant  or  pn-Is'Ant.  not  pvfi'sAnt. 

pumpkin,  pOmp'kln,  not  pOng'kls. 

pursuivant.  pflr'sw^vAnt. 

pyrites,  pir-I'tPz. 

quash,  kwOsh,  not  kwfiah. 

queue,  kyu. 

qui  vive,  kS-vSV,  not  kw&-v6v'. 

quoit,  kwoit  or  koit. 

quorum,  kw(VrOm,  not  kwOr'ilm. 

raceme,  r&-s^m'. 

radish,  rAd'Ish,  not  r^'Ish. 

raison  d'Otre,  rSzON'  dfitr. 

rancor,  rAng'k^r,  not  rAn'kSr. 

ransack,  r&n'sAk,  not  r&m'aAk. 

rechauffe,  rA-shlt-fA''. 

recherche,  rQ-sh&r-shA'. 

recipe,  r6s'Ip-f. 

reconnoiter,  rek-5n-oi't€r,  not  rP-k6n-oi't5r. 
referable,  r*f'?r-&-bl,  not  rfi-fer'A-bl. 
regalia,  rP-oii'lI-ft. 
regime,  rA-zhem'. 

renaissance,  r^-nfi'sins;  Fr.  pron.,  rfl-nA-sANs'. 
rendezvous,  r&n'de-vM;  Fr.  pron.,  rAN'dA-vM. 
reparable,  rep'4-rA-hl,  nof  rS-pAr'A-bl. 
repertoire,  rAp'Sr-twArj  Fr.  pron-r>TA-pAr-ti^r'. 
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replica,  rSp'lIk-&. 

repouBB^,  rO-pdO-sa^. 

reputable,  r$p'yu-U.-bL 

requiem,  rCkwI-im. 

research,  r^sSreh'i  tiot  rCsSrch. 

resource,  rC-sOrs',  not  re'sdrtt, 

restaurant,  rfis'to-rAnt  or  rSs'to-rSng. 

r^aum^,  rfi-zdO-mfi' ;  Fr.  pron.,  rd-ztl-nUl'. 

reveille,  r6-vfll'ya. 

reverend,  rfiv'^r-Jnd,  not  rfiv'C'r-ent. 

revocable,  rftv'6-kA-bl,  not  ri>-v(VkA-bl. 

rheumatism,  ru'mA-tlzm^  not  rOuni'u-tlzm. 

rinse,  rins,  not  rSns. 

robust,  rO-bitst',  not  rO'bflst. 

roil,  roil,  not  rll. 

roof,  rAOf,  not  rMf. 

root,  riiot,  not  rOOt. 

rostrum,  rOs'trflm,  not  rfi'strtbn. 

rouO,  roo-fl'. 

route,  root;  rovt  is  perhaps  the  more  common 

pronunciation  in  the  United  States, 
rutabaga,  ru-t&-bA'G&. 
sachem,  sa^chdm,  not  8ach''fim. 
sacrament,  sftk'rft-mfint,  not  Rfi'krA-m&nt. 
sacril^ous,  sak-rll-e'jfis.  not  sAk-rll-lj'&s. 
saengerfeat,  sftng'Sr-ftst. 
sagacious,  sA-ofi'shfls,  not  sA-ofisb'Qb. 
said,  sSd. 
Kalmon,  sftm'lln. 
salve  (ointment),  sav. 
satin,  sitt'In,  not  sAt'n. 
savage,  savsj,  not  aflv'Ij. 
says,  sSz,  not  a&z. 
scalene,  skit-l^',  not  skA'len. 
scared,  skfird,  not  dcArt. 
scherzo,  skSrt'sd. 

sf^ance,  s^'flns;  Fr.  pron.,  sil-itNs'. 

seckel  (pear),  sfk'I,  not  slk'l. 

secretary,  sek're-ta-rl,  not  s6k'i>-tA-rl. 

separable,  86p'&-r&-bl. 

sequin,  se'kwln,  not  sSk'wIn. 

sesame,  8$3'&-m&. 

several,  sev'Sr-al,  mo*  Bfiv-rill. 

shriek,  shr^k,  not  srCk. 

signora,  8$n-y0'r&. 

sleek,  sifk,  not  silk. 

plept,  sl^pt,  not  al^p. 

slough  (cast-ofT  skin),  slQf. 

slough  (ditch),  slow. 

snout,  snowt,  not  smVit. 

solace,  s6l'fls,  not  su'lits. 

solecism,  Bdl'?<Blzm,  not  so'le-slzm. 

sonata,  86-n&'t&. 

soprano,  sd-prBHO,  not  sO-priln'ft. 
sough,  siif. 

souvenir,  sOfl-vfl-nfr',  not  aoOv'ner. 

spoon,  sp6on,  not  spoJSn. 

pqualor,  ekwfl'iftr  (Web.  and  Wor.);  skwOI'i 

or  skwft'lPr  ( Stor. ) . 
steady,  sted'I,  not  Btld'I. 
stoicism,  stO'ls-Izm,  not  sto'Ik-izm. 
stomaeh.  stQm'ak,  not  stflm'Ick. 
snede,  swfld, 
suite.  sw?t,  not  srt. 
nipple,  sllp'l.  ttof  sOO'pl. 
surprise,  sflr-prlz'.  not  8flp-pr!z'. 
surveillance.  sflr-vflPyfiiia  or  vfi'lAns. 
syringe,  sir'inj,  not  slr-Inj'. 
syrup,  slr'flp. 


table-d'hOte,  t&'bl-dot. 

tapis,  tfip'Is,  tfi'pis,  or  t&-p6'. 

tecbnique,  tfik-noc'. 

telegraphy,  t£-leo'r&-fI. 

tenet,  t«n'9t,  not  t^nit. 

tepid,  t^p'Id,  not  t«'pld. 

tete  fl  t^te,  tflt-&-Uit'. 

theater,  the'4  «r.  not  the-a't?r. 

three-legged,  thre'lftsd,  not  thre'lSo-Sd. 

tic-douloureux,  tlk  dOu-lno-ruo'. 

tonsilitis,  t6n-sll-l'tl8,  not  ttin-sll-c'tls. 

tortious,  tOr'shils. 

tour,  tu6r. 

tout-ensemble,  tOAt  nN-sUN'bl. 

trichina,  trlk-i'n&. 

tricycle,  tr!'slk-l,  no(  tri'sl-kl. 

trilobite,  tr!'Io-blt,  not  trll'6-blt 

trousseau,  trw'so'. 

turnip,  IQr'nlp,  not  tOr'nQp. 

ultimatum,  Ql-tlm-a'tflm,  not  (il-tlm-ft'tflm. 

iimbrello,  Om-brel'A,  not  am-ber-el'&. 

uncivil,  On-sIvMl,  not  On-slv'al. 

unctuous,  angkt'vt:-Qs. 

undersigned,  fln-jsr-slnd'.  not  tin-d^-zlnd'. 

uninterested,  Qn-In't^-«st-M. 

unlearned  (adj.),  iSn-ler'nfit,  not  an-I^rnd'. 

unlenrned   (part.),  Qn-l^rnd'.  not  fin-l§r'ned. 

unprecedented,  fln-pr^'$-dSnt-Sd. 

untoward,  Qn-t6'?rd,  not  fia-to-wOrd'. 

used,  uzd,  not  ust. 

usually,  yu'zhu-ftl-I,  not  yi"zlial-!. 

usurp,  yu-zQrp',  wot  yu-sOrp'. 

vagary.  vA-oft'rl,  not  va'o&-rl. 

vagrant,  vft'or&nt,  not  vAa'rAnt. 

vanquish,  vAng'kwIsh,  not  vftn'kwish. 

vase,  vas  or  vfiz. 

vaudeville,  vBd'vll ;  Fr.  pron.,  v5d-v6l'. 

vehement,  ve'he-meut. 

veinous,  va'nfls,  not  vO'nOs. 

venous,  ve'ntts,  not  vfl'nfis. 

verbatim,  ver-bfl'tim.  not  v9r-batMm. 

version,  vfr'shQn,  not  vSr'zhfln. 

vessel,  vfs'sfl,  not  v^s'l. 

veterinarj',  v?t'?r-In-ft-r!,  not  vPt'rin-a-rl, 

vice  versa,  vl'se  vPr'sA,  not  vfs'>'£r-Ha. 

victim,  vik'tim,  «of  vik'tflm. 

vis-a-vis,  voz-A-ve'. 

vitriol,  vlt'ri-fil.  not  vlt'rfil. 

volatile,  vOl'a-tll,  not  v6l'A-tf*l,  nor  vAl'^-tft. 

vohime,  vfil'yi'm. 

voluntarily.  vol'fln-ta-rll-I,  not  vOl-Qn-t&'HM. 

was,  w5z,  not  wftz. 

water,  wO'tSr,  not  wAt'Sr. 

which,  bwlch,  not  wich. 

vhisk,  hwlsk.  not  w!sk. 

whole,  hoi,  not  hdl. 

whooping  (cough).  hoop'Ing,  not  luVip^Ing. 
widow,  wld'o,  Mof  wId'O. 
window,  wln'dA,  not  win'dfl. 
wistaria,  wis-tn'ri-ft,  not  wIs-tC'rl-A. 
women,  wlm'ftn,  not  wlm'ln. 
wondering.  wiin'd9r-Ing,  not  wnn'dring. 
wrath,  rHth.  not  rath. 
WTestler,  rfs'lSr,  not  r5st'l§r. 
yacht,  vnt. 

yellow,' yfl'lo,  not  ySl'lO. 
yew,  yu. 

yolk,  volk  or  vfik. 

Eodiacal,  z0-dl'ak-ft1,  not  zOMI-ftk-fll. 
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Aachen,  &'ken. 

Abbassides,  fib-b&s'^dz. 

Ab^lard,  ftb'e-lftrd ;  Fr.  pron.>  A-ba-lftr'. 

Abomey,  fib-d-mik'. 

Abouki'r,  a-b06-ker'. 

About  (Edmond),  M-mAn'  3-b6u'. 

Abraham,  fi'brA-bikni,  not  a'bram,  uulusit  liiwlled 

Abram. 
Acapuleo,  a-lUl-p<Nll'k6. 
Achaia,  a-k&'ya  or  ii-kl'jill. 
Acheron.  ak'C'-run.  not  fich'O-rOn. 
Achitophel,  6-k]t'o-fgI. 
Aconcagua,  &-kOn-ka'owa. 
Adige,  fid'Ij-e;  It.  pron.,  a'de-ja. 
Adonais.  ad-o-n&'Is. 
Adonijah,  dd-o-nl'ja. 
AdoniraiD,  fid-O-nS'rftm. 
.£gean.  e-j5'fliL. 
^lua.  ^u-lan.  not  iVClfls. 

Afghanistan,  fif-Gan-Is-tOn',  not  ikf •oftn-Ia'tan ;  tf- 

obi-l8-tfin'  (Gaz.)- 
Agape,  fig'&  p^. 

Agassiz,  &a'&s-&  or  &Q-&s'lz;  Fr.  prun.,  ft<Q&-fl6'. 

Agincourt,  fizh-fln-kofir'. 

i^nilar  (Grace),  a-Gf-lftr'. 

Agulhas,  a-c^ol'yas. 

Ahamerus  (King),  &-h&8<u-$'ri)8. 

Abasuenis  (The  Wandering  Jew),  a-hfizh-fift^- 

Aida,  a-#'da. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  iiks-m-Bha  p$I'.  not  a-U-sldl-pel'. 

Akron  (Ohio),  iik'run,  not  &'krOn. 

Al«eU9,  Al-H^'Qa. 

Alcantara,  Sl-kan'tA-ra. 

Akibiadea.  al-sl  bI'&-d£E. 

Alcides,  Al-sI'd^ 

Alcuin,  ftl'kwln. 

Alcyone.  Sl-Bl'0-n$. 

Aldriiaran,  al-deb'fc-rin. 

Aleutian  (Islands),  fi-lu'shf-An.  not  fl-llT'-Bh&n. 

Alexander.  al-Saz-fln'd^r,  ftot  &l-ek8-&n'ddr. 

Alfieri,  ai-fe-a're. 

Algonquin,  al-cfin'kwln. 

Alighieri.  a-lf-G6-atg. 

Alleghany,  al-le-oa'ni. 

AflpTn,  a'l'ffn. 

Alma-Tadcma,  ai'ma  UL'da-ma,  not  al'ma  ta  da'- 
nfl. 

Almagest,  al'mft-jSst. 
Alnwick,  Sn'nlk. 

Amiens,  ftm'&^nz;  Fr.  pron.,  B-mI4N'. 

Amoskeag,  am-fis-kte'. 

Ampere.  a:*-par'. 

Amphion,  am-fl'6n,  not  Am^fl-nn. 

Amphitrit«,  am-fi-trl'-tf,  not  ftm^fl-trlt. 

Amphitr^'on,  am-flt'rI-On. 

Amurath,  a-moO-rat'. 

Anaximenes,  an-akif-lm'^-nez. 

Anchises,  fin-kl's^ 

Andalusia,  an-da  ioO-shl'A ;  ftn-da  iU'shl-A  (Oaz.). 

Andorra,  fln-dS'rfi. 
Androcles,  an'dro-fclfz. 
Andromache,  fin-dr6m'a-k5. 
Andromeda,  an-drSm'^dft. 
Andronicue,  Sn-drfl-nl'kOB. 
Angostura,  an-oAs-tdo'ra. 
■AogoaMnK  d',  dax-od6-lfini'. 
Antietam,  an-t^'tam. 
Aatigom,  an-tl^©-n*. 
Astimas,  an-tTn'S-fia,  not  An-tln'Ma. 
iofioeliaa,  «n-tl'r»-kfla,  not  an  tl-Ok'fls. 


Antiope,  &n-tWV-p&. 
Apache,  a-pa'cha. 
Apellea,  &-p«l'?z. 

Aphrodite,  af^ro-dl't?,  not  af'r6-dlt. 
Apollyon,  a-p6l'I-6n  or  &-pOKyan. 
Appalachian,  Ap-pA-la^dil-an,  not  ap-pfl-la'chi 
an. 

Appomattox,  ap-pO-mat'Oks. 

Aquinas  (Thomas),  i-kwraas. 

Arab,  fir'Ab;  Wor.,  A'rfib  as  secondary  proa, 

Aram  (Eugene),  u^rAm,  not  ar'am. 

Arapahoe,  &r-ap'a-hO. 

Arbela  (Asnvria).  Ur-be'ia. 

Arbela  (Sicily),  ar'bf-ia. 

Arcbias,  ar'kl-fts,  not  ar'chi  ax. 

Archimedea,  ar-klm-SMfz,  not  ar-klm^C-d^ 

Archytas,  Br-kl'tas. 

Arcite,  ar'sit  or  Br-sit'. 

Areqnipa,  a-rt-ke'pa. 

Aries,  a'rl-^z. 

ArioD,  a-ri'6n. 

Aristidea,  fir-Is-tl'di^z. 

Aristobulus,  B-rls-to-bu'lOs  or  ar-ls-td-bu'lQs. 
Arkansas,  ar'kan-sO. 
Aries,  arlz;  Fr.  pron.,  arl. 
Aroostook,  4-r56'stA0k. 

Artoxerxes,  ar-taks-$rk^aez;  Bib.  ar-tao-z#rk'z?z. 
Artemis,  ftr't^-mla. 
Artemisia,  ar-te-mlshl-A. 

Artois,  ar-twtt'. 

Anindelian,  ar-Qn-dJ^l'yan ;  ar-ftn-dS'l!-an  (Wor.). 
Aryan  (Indo-European),  ftr'yan  or  ar'I-an;  a'rl- 

an  or  ar'I-ftn  (Stor.). 
Ascham  (Roger),  As'kam. 
Asiatic,  a-shi  at'Ik,  not  a-zU-at'Ik. 
Asmodeua,  az-md-d&'tts. 
Asturias,  aa-t^'re-Bs. 
Astyanax,  fis'tran-aks. 

AUhualpa,  a-ta-hwfti'pa. 

Ate  (goddess  of  revenge),  a'ti',  not  at. 

Athos  (Mount),  ath'fis,  not  a'thOs. 

Atilla,  &-tll'a. 

Auber,  O-bar',  not  d'b#r. 

Aubert,  6-bflr'. 

Aubignft  d',  d<Vben-yfl'. 

Audubon,  6'du  bfin;  Fr.  pron.,  0-dU-b«H'. 

Auerstadt,  ow'fir-stf  t. 

Augean,  O-ja'an,  not  O'j^-an. 

Augereau,  6zh-ra'. 

Aurungzebe,  6-rGng-zflb'. 

Ausable,  0-iA'bl. 

AuHterlitz,  Os'tSr-lIts;  Ger.  pron.,  owa'ter-Uta. 

Auvergne,  O-varn'yfl. 

Auxerre,  6-sflr', 

AverrotJs,  a-vSr'rt-Pz. 

Avignon,  a-ven-yflN'. 

Avon,  a'vOn,  not  av'6n. 

Aytoun,  a'td6n. 

BadajoSi  ba-da-hOs'. 

Bujehot,  baj'Ot. 

Bahia,  ba-;t'a. 

Baireutb,  bl'rutb;  Oer.  pron..  bl'roit. 
Bajazet,  baj-A-z6t',  not  bft-jaz'St. 
Balboa  de,  da  bai-bo^a. 

Balearic  (Islands),  bftl-e-ftr'lk,  not  biil-o'rlk. 
Balthaser,  bftl'ta-zHr. 

Balzac  de  (Ilonor^),  r>-n<Vrfl'  dft  Wll-zilk';  angli- 
cized, bfil'z&k. 
Banquo,  bang'kwO;  ban'kwa  (Biog.). 
Barberini  (palace),  Mr-ba-rj^'nS. 
Barras  de,  dfi  ba-ratt'  or  dfl  ba-rB'. 
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Barthelemy.  bar-tfll-mS'. 

Bartholdi,  bftr-tdl-dd',  not  bftr-tbOlMS. 

Baruch,  bft'riik. 

BathBfaeba,  bfith-shfi'b&  or  b&th'8he-b&. 

Baton  Rouge,  bILt'ftn  rOOzh;  Ft.  pron.,  bft-tdN' 

Bayard  de,  dtt  b&'&rd;  Fr.  pron.,  dfl  bA-y&r'. 

Bayard  (Thomas  F.).  bl'&rd,  not  ba'ftrd. 

Bayreutbibrruth ;  Ger.  pron.,  bl'roit. 

Beatrice  Cenci,  ba  ft-trS'cha  chen'cb& 

Beauchatnp  (Fr.)»  bo-BhSN'. 

Beauchamp  (Eng.)>  b^cham. 

Beauharnaia  de,  dO  b6-&r-ii&'. 

Beethoven  van,  van  ba'tC-v&a. 

Bellerophon,  bei-er'6-f&n. 

Bellini,  bel-le^ne. 

Ben-Cruachan,  bSn-krWKfin. 

Benguela,  bSn-G&'lft. 

Bentivoglio,  b6n-tS-vOl'yO. 

BSranger  de,  dii  ba-rao-zha'. 

Berenice,  b6r-e-ni'B#. 

Bering  (strait),  b&'rlng;  Danish  pron.,  barring. 
Bermoothes,  bgr-mMytUx. 
Bemice,  bSr-nl'se. 
Bertuccio,  bar-tM'chO. 
Besancon,  bflE-AK'sOir. 
Betelguese,  bft'Cl-oes. 
Benst  von,  fAn  boist. 
Bewick,  bvUc,  not  be'wilc 
Beyroot,  bA'rd&t,  not  YA-rOWt  Turkiah  pron., 
bl'rMt. 

Bierstadt,  bCr'stftt,  no*  ber'etad. 

Biot,  bS-C  or  byO;  be-iX  or  b6-6t'  (Biog.). 

Bizet,  be-zft'. 

BjOrnson    (BjSmatjeme),    bfr-Orn-ste-Sr'nd  b&- 

yOm'son. 
Blenheim,  bien'bn,  not  bien'hbn. 
Blois,  blvriL 

BlUcher  Ton,  fOn  blM'kSr ;  Ger.pnnu,  fOnbHHESr. 
Boadicea  (Queen) ,  bO-ad-Is-ClL. 
Boanerges,  bo-an-gr'jfiz. 
Bode,  bO''de,  not  b6d. 

Boerhaave,  bCr^hfiv;  Dutch  pron.,  bWr'Ul-Tfi. 
BoethiuB,  bd-d'thl-fls. 

Boleldieu,  bOy«l-dfr4';  bwfll-dyO'  (Biog.). 
Boilean,  bwa-10'. 
Bokhara,  b«k-S'ra. 

Boleyn  (Anne),  bWl'In. 
Bologna,  bO-10n'ya,  not  bd-lG'nfl. 
Bonheur  (Rosa),  bd-n5r',  not  bOn'lir. 
Bonn'vard  de,  dO  b<S-ne-vkr'. 
BoStes,  bO-O'tt'z. 
Borghese,  bOr-ca'za. 
Borromean  (islfuids),  bOr-rO-me'fln. 
Borromeo,  bOr-rO-ma'6,  not  bdr-rA'me-A. 
Bossuet,  b5-Btl-fl',  almoat  bc-swa'. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  bM-sha'  dQ  pSrt. 
Boucicault,  b60-86-k5',  mt  bOO'sf-kOlt. 
B^ufnlereau,  bW-0?r-6',  not  bW-zhSr-e*. 
Bouillon  de  (Godfrey),  da  bM-y<lH'. 
Bowditch,  bdw'dlch,  not  bd'dlui. 
Rowdoin  (college),  bO'dn. 
Bozzaria,  bflt'sftr-Is. 

Brahe  (Tycho),  iykO  bra  or  br&;  Danish  pron., 
brft'e. 

Bremer  (Fredrika),  frtd-rfi^kft  br§^9r;  Swed- 
ish pron.,  brIm'Sr. 
Breton  (Jules),  zhOl  brft-tfln'. 
Briareus,  brl-a'rC-QB  or  brl'ft-rus,  not  brl-a-r6'ils. 
Brockhaua,  brOk'hows. 
Broglie  de,  da  brO'I;  dfl  brOo-le'  (Biog.). 
Brougham,  brOO'am  or  brMm. 


Brown-S^quard  (Dr.),  brown-sa-kAr'. 
Brtiges,  bru'jfiz ;  Fr.  pron.,  brUzh. 
Brugsch  Bei,  brdosh  ba. 
Brunehilde,  brdd-n^hll'de. 
Brunelleschi,  br50-n&I-les'k& 
Buccleugh,  biik-klu'. 
Bucharest,  bu-ka-rest'. 

Buda  Festh,  buMfc-pSst;  Hungarian  pnm.,  b66'- 

dd-peaht. 
Buddha,  b6dd'&. 
Buddhiam,  bddd'Izm , 
Buddhist,  bddd'Ist. 

Buena  Vista,  bwa'nfi  vfs-ta  or  h6*nk  vis-ta. 
Buenoa  Aires,  bo'nfla  a'riz  or  ftrz;  Sp.  pron., 

bwa'nos  I'res. 
Buffon  de,  dfl  bfif'flm ;  Fr.  pron.,  dfl  bU-fON'. 
BUtow  TOn,  fon  bfl'lO. 
Buonaparte,  bOO-A-na-pftr'tfi. 
Buonarroti,  bOO-O-nar-rdfe. 
Burgoyne,  bOr-Goin'. 
Bysshe,  blah. 

Byzantine,  bl-zfin'tTn  or  blz^an-tln. 
Byzantium,  blz-fin'shl-Om,  not  biz-an'tl-flm. 
Caoeres,  ka'tha-r$s. 
Caedmon,  kSd'mOn  or  kad'mfln. 
Caesarea,  ses-fi-rcft,  not  sez-a-rCA. 
Caiaphas,  ka'ya-fas;  kfaf  &s  (Stor.). 
Caius  (college  at  Cambridge),  kSs  or  kfic 
Calais,  kU-lfl'. 
Calaveras,  ka-lU-vS^rfia. 
Callao,  kal-la'O  or  kai-yft'O. 
Callimachus,  k&l-lIm^&-kQs. 
Callisthenes,  kal-lls^thS-nez. 
Cambac^r^  de,  dfl  kaN-ba-sfl-rte'. 
Cambyaes,  kam-bl'sCz. 

Canandaigua,   kan-An-d&'gwa,   not  kdn-fin-da^- 

ou-ft. 
Candace,  kan'da-a&. 
Canes  Venatiei,  kA'nte  ve-nat'Ifr-I. 
Cannes,  kan. 
Canute,  kfi-nct'. 
Capella,  k&-pel'l&. 

Capitoline,  kfip'It-ttl-In,  not  kaplt-Al-fin. 

Capri,  ka'pr&. 
Caracci,  ka-rft'chs. 

Cardan,  kar'ddn ;  "Ft.  pron.,  kSr-dAN'. 

Caribbean  (Sea),  kar-lb-e'ftn,  not  kar-Ib'S-Sn. 
Carnot,  kar-nO'. 

Carolinian,  kar-6-lIn'i-an,  no(  kilr-5-lI'nI-Rn. 
Carracci,  kar-rfi'che. 

Cartagena,  kBr-ta-j&'na ;  Sp.  pron.,  kftr-ta  ha'nH. 
Carthaginian,  kar-th&-jln'l-an,  not  kHr-tlii-je'- 
nl-an. 

Cartier  (Jaques),  zb&k  Idrt-yfl'. 
Casaubon.  k&-B0'b5n ;  Fr.  pron.,  U-zG-bON'. 

Cassiopeia,  kfts-sI-ii-pS'ya. 
Castiglione,  kas-tel-yO'na. 
Castlereagh,  kSa-l-ra'. 
Castruceio,  kSs-trWchO. 
Cattaraugus,  kat-a-rCgfls. 
CaucaauB,  kO'kili-sas,  not  kO-ka'sfl& 
Cavour  di,  de  M-v6or'. 
Cayenne,  kfl-6n'  or  kl-fin', 
Cayuga,  ka-yO&'Ga. 
Cecropa,  sP^krCps. 
Cedric,  Bftd'rlk  or  kfidHk. 
Cedron,  s6'dr0n. 

Cellini  (Benvenuto),  ben-va-nWtft  chfil-lB^ 

Cerberus,  sgr'bfe-rfls. 

Ceres,  se'rez. 

Cesnola  di,  dd  cbes-nO'l&. 

Cevennes,  sa-T$n'. 
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Cbaenmea,  ker«>nB'4. 

Chigre^  chft'grtfl,  ttol  ■hl'grts. 

Chun,  lE&m, 

Chunonix,  Bfaft-mO-ne'. 

CbaiDpoUion,  Bhftm-pdl'fi-Oii;  Fr.  pnm.,  BUii*pi 

Chunpe-Elyseefl.  shtN-zt-le-Ea^ 
Chftpult«^M,  eh&-pool-ta-p«k'. 
Cbutm,  U'TOn,  not  cbft'rGn. 
Charybdis,  ki-rlb'dls. 
ChitMulniand  de,  dH  ald-tA-br6-air'. 
Chandi^re  < Falls),  ahd-d^fir'. 
Chautauqua,  8h&-tA'kwft,  not  chA-iA'kwt. 

Chedorlaomer,  k«d-Ar-lA'(>-mer  or  O'mei. 

Cheops,  ke'&pa,  not  ch&'Aps. 

CherbuUez.  Bher-ba-l«-fi'. 

Chenonesus,  kSr-Bfi-n^'sas. 

Cberubini,  k&-TA6-bfi'ne. 

Cheyenne,  sbl-en';  sbe^'  (Gaz.)* 

Chihuahua,  ehe-wft'wfi. 

Chillieothe,  ehlM-kOth^e,  not  chlM-kO'the. 

Cbimborazo,  chlm-b6-rft'z0;  6p.  pron.,  chfim-Ii 
Ti'thd. 

Cholmondeley,  chflm'U. 

Chryseis,  krl-sfla. 

Chaquiaaca,  ch6&-k^B&'kA. 

Cimabue,  ehe-ma-bOO'fl. 

Cimon,  A'mXia. 

Cincinnati,  aln-Sfn-iA'tl,  not  Bbi-dn-nif  tt. 
Cinque-ports,  dn^'pftrts. 
Circe,  B«r's& 

Cirencester,  ri8'6t-?r  or  als'la-Sr, 
avita  Veccfaia,  cbCve-ti  vek'kML 
CleobuloB,  kle-O-bu'lOs,  not  kle-Ab'yu-llll. 
Cleomenes,  kle-Am'^nfe. 
Clongh  (Arthur  Hugh),  kllif. 
CniduB,  nl'dOs. 

CoddHnu  (Lord)>  kft'bfljii,  not  k^'bttrn. 
Codnu,  kA'drAs. 
CoboM,  k6-hOz'.  not  k5-hMz'. 
Colbert,  k5l-bar', 

Coligny  de,  dd  ko-l&n-ye'  or  dfi  k&-lea'7& 
Colman,  kOl'mAn,  not  kdl'mfin. 
Cokigne,  kO-lOn' ;  Fr.  pron.,  ko-lou'yIL 
Colquhonn,  kd-hOOn'. 

Comanche^  k6-m&n'clie;  kfi-mftn'cbil  (Qaz.). 

Combe,  kftOm  or  kOm. 

Cmite,  kO:ft. 

Cond£  de,  dfl  kOn-d&'. 

Condillac  de,  dfl  kOn-de-yBk'. 

Condoreet  de,  da  kOn-dOr-sA'. 

Cophetua,  k6-f«t'yu-&. 

Coquelin,  kok-lftK'. 

Corot,  k&-r6'. 

Corr^gio  da,  dfi  k5r-rfi']d. 
Corytkm,  k6r1-dfin. 

Cotopaxi,  k5-t&-pftk'8e;  Sp.  pron.,  kfi-tO-p&'hfi. 

Coorbet,  kdOr-bfi'. 

Cousin,  k05-zajT'. 

CoxMckie.  kO«k-sO'k& 

Craanr,  kr&'kd. 

Cnukabauk.  kiAdk'sliani^ 

Conueaa,  ku-mS'fln. 

Cnrier,  kfl-ve-fi'. 

Coyahoga.  kl-A-ht^glL 

Cvyp,  koip. 

Cbzoo,  kodft'kO. 

Cvaxares,  sI'flks'A-Tez. 

Ctbele,  ab^^li  or  slb-S'lS. 

CVprian,  alp'rf-fin,  not  Bl'prl-Kn. 

I^ajkowaki,  ehl-kOra^ke. 
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Czemy,  cber'nC 
Daffuerre,  dl.-oflT'. 
Dahlgren,  dfil^orSn. 

Damiens,  dft'ml-^nz;  "Ft,  proD.|  tt-mMir'. 
Damon,  dfi'm&n. 
I-   Dandolo,  dfta'do-lo. 

Dannecker  Ton,  iCn  dKn'Sk-£r. 

Darius,  d&-rl'0s. 

Daubigny,  dft-ben-yS'. 

Daudet  (Alphonae),  U-£on«'  dO-dA'. 

Davoust,  dt-vOO'. 

De  Amicis,  dft  A-mS'chds,  not  d6  ft-mB'dl. 
Deborah,  dSb^O-rft,  not  d«-b<Vrfc. 
Delaroche,  da-U-rosh'. 
Delft,  delft. 

Demetrius,  d^md'trl-fls,  not  dft-miVrl-tta. 
Deneb,  d^'n^b. 

Deptford.  det'fOrd;  d«d'fQrd  (Oac). 
Descartes,  dA-klrf . 
Des  Moines,  dS  moin'. 
DesmouHns,  dft-mOO-lftir'. 
Detaille,  da-U'yQ. 
>■   Dhaulagiri,  dow-UmA^ 
Diderot,  de-drG'. 
Didot,  dS-dV. 
Dieppe,  dfr^p'. 
Dies  Ins,  drcz  I'T& 
IMjon,  d^^On'. 
Dionysus,  dl-O-nl'sOs. 
Discobolus,  dlB-kOb'd-lOs. 

Disraeli,  dlz-rfi'l6  or  dlz-rC'lfi;  dIz-rft'ei-«  (Biog.). 
Dnieper,  n^pfr ;  Russian  pron.,  dnj'^'Sr. 
Dniester,  nis^iXr ;  Ituasian  pron.,  ^yfis'tSr. 
Dolce  (Carlo),  dol'chft. 
Dolct  (Carlo),  dOl'che. 
Domenichino,  d&-mfin-£-k6'nO. 
Dofia,  dSn'yfc. 

DoncMl,  dOn-&«Ol',  not  d6n'&-oftl. 

Don  Quixote,  dAn  kvlks'Ot;  Sp.  pron.,  dOn  kA- 

Dorrefleld,  dft-vrfl-fl-Sld'. 

Drachenfels,  drft'kftn-ffils. 

Drogbeda,  dr&''h«d-fc. 

Du  Chaillu,  dti  shA-ytt'. 

Duchesne,  dQ  shfln'. 

Dudevant  (Mme.),  dQd-iiiN'. 

Dumaa,  dtl-mlL'  or  dtl-m&s'. 

Duplesftis,  da-pia-se'. 

Duquesne,  dQ-kftn'. 

DQrer  (Albert),  dU'rSr. 

Duyckinck,  dl'klngk. 

Ebers  (Georg),  oil-Ork'  a'bers. 

Ecbatana,  Sk-bfif^A-nft. 

Edam,  ft-dflm',  not  &^d&m. 

Eleanor,  ePS-A-nOr. 

Eleazar,  i-le-H^x&T  or  e-le'a-zar. 

Elgin,  SVoln,  not  el'jin. 

EUphalct,  e-Uf'&-l»t. 

Elssler  (Fanny),  MsMSr,  not  «sMSr. 

Emmaus,  {m-mfi'tts  or  Sm''ma-Qs. 

Encke,  Cng'kS. 

Enghien  d*,  d&n-GfiN' ;  dSn-oi'-fiN'. 

Epaminondas,  S-p&m-In-On'dAs. 

Erasmus,  6-raz'mfls,  not  O-rfls'mQs, 

Erato,  6r'A-tC,  not  e-rft't«,  nor  6r-a'ta. 

Eratosthenes,  5r-i!i-tr»a'the-nPz. 

Erectheum,  er-fik-thf'Qm.  not  {^r«k'tb«-nm. 

Erigena,  6-rij'a-n4  or  6r-Ij-6'nA. 

Erostratus,  S-rOs'trll'tOs. 

Escarial,  ea-ku'ri-fll;  Sp.  pron.,  Ss-kM-rP-Ul'. 

Estaing  d',  d^s-t^N'. 

Eugdne,  O-zhOn'. 
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Eugenie  de  Monti  jo,  6-zlia-np'  dO  mOn-tC-zhO'. 
Euler,  ySo'ler;  Ger.  pron.,  oi'lfir. 
Eunice,  jTJ'nla;  Bib.  yu-nl'se  or  yu'nla. 
Euphrosyne,  yp-frOs'In-e. 
Euripides,  yu-rlp'ld-6z. 
EuTydice,  yu-rld'Is-e. 
Fahrenheit,  fil'r6n-hlt. 
Faneuil  (Hall),  fSn'tl,  commonZy  fttn'&l. 
Farquhar,  far'kwttr  or  fftr'ker. 
Fatima,  ^t^g-mU. 
Faust,  fowst  Or  fOst. 
Fechter,  fesh'tSr. 
Ffinelon,  fa-nS-lOK'  or  ffln-IdM'. 
Fesole,  Ua^nAik. 
Feuerbachf  foi'8r-b&k. 
Feuillet  (Octave),  Ok  UV  fO-ya'. 
Fichte,  flk'te. 
Fiesole,  fyes'O-lfi. 
Figaro,  fe-ctt-rO',  not  fS-Gfi'rO. 
Flotow  von,  fon  flO'to. 
Fomalhaut,  fO'mftl-hOt. 
Fontainebleau,  fOs-tfin-blfl'. 
Fontenoy,  ffin-ts-noi';  Fr.  pron.,  fflNt-nwtt'. 
Fortuny,  fOr-too'nO. 
Fouch4,  fdd-ahfl'. 

Fourier,  fOVrfe-er;  Fr.  pron.,  fOO-re-&'. 
Fra  Diavolo,  frtl  ds  a^vfi-lo. 
Frannhofer  von,  fon  frown'h6-f8r. 
FreiBchUtz,  Der,  d^r  frl'shUta. 
Frelinfthuyaen,  frfi'lIng-hl-zCn. 
Fresnel,  frS-n^l'. 
Freycinet  de,  dH  fra-sS-nS'. 
Friesic,  fre'aik. 
Froebel,  fro'hSl. 

Froissart,  froia'ftrt;  Fr.  pron.,  frmH-rilr'. 
Froude,  frdOd. 
Galen,  G&M«n. 
6allatin(Albert),ofil'&-tIn;  Fr.  pron.,  cft-b-taN' 
Galle  (Dr.),  cU'le. 
Galvani,  oal-va'nO. 
Galwav,  cOl'wa,  not  cal'wa. 
Garibaldi,  Gilr-Ib-aPdl,  not  oar-Ib-Ol'de. 
Gauss,  GOW3. 

Gautier  (Thfiophilei .  tfl-O-fel'  OO-tC-a'. 

Gay-Lussac,  aa-lU-sak'. 

Geikie  (James),  oe'k?,  not  GPke. 

Genghis  Khan,  jSn'oIs  VAn. 

Genseric,  jdn'sSr-Ik. 

Geoffrey,  jef'ri. 

Geoffroy,  zho-frwS'. 

Geraldine,  i€r'fi!-d!n. 

G6r6me,  zhfi-rom'. 

Geseniua,  ce-so'nl-fls;  Ger.  pron.,  GA-za'ne-Ms. 

Gbent,  c$nt,  not  jSnt. 

Ghiberti,  cc-ber'tC. 

Ghirlandajo,  Ger-ian-da'yO. 

Gizeh,  oS'zS. 

Gila,  hS'U. 

Gil  Bias,  zhel  bl&a;  Sp.  pron.,  hPl  bllLi. 
Gioja,  jo'yft. 

Giordano  Bruno,  jOr-da'nd  brC6'nO. 

Giorgione,  jor-jVna. 

Giotto,  jM'to. 

Giovanni,  jO-van'n?. 

Gironde,  je-r6nd' ;  Fr.  pron.,  ziie-rONd'. 

Giuseppe,  jod-sSp'pa. 

Gladstone,  olad'stiln,  not  clad-stOn. 

Glllck.  GlUk. 

Glyptothek,  ollp-to-tak'. 

Gobelin,  G<)b'e-1In;  Fr.  pron.,  GO-blaif', 

Godavery,  G6-da'v6r-I. 

Godiva  (I«dy)>  a6-iVv&. 


Goethe  von,  fSn  o8't*. 

Golgotha,  oOl^Gd-th&,  not  adl-Od'th&. 

Gortachakoff,  Gdrt-cha-kdf'. 

Gotham,  cS'tham, 

Gottschalk,  06t'8halk,  not  oOVshOk. 

Gough,  gOf. 

Gounod,  GOO-nO'. 

Gower,  Gow'Sr  or  oOr. 

Granicus,  Grft-nl'kfis. 

Greenough,  orft'nO. 

Greuze,  Groz. 

Grfivy,  Gra-vS'. 

Groavenor,  orOv'nSr. 

Grote,  orot. 

Grotius,  GrO'shl-tta. 

Grouchy  de,  dfl  Gr66-8h6',  not  da  GrM'chS. 
Gruyfire,  Grfl-yflr'. 
Guelph.  owtif. 

Guericke  von,  fftn  oar'Ik-fi  or  ffin  Gft'rlk.^. 
Guido  Reni,  Gwg'dO  rft'nfi  or  aOO-VdH  rft'ne,  not 

Gfi'do  ra'ne. 
Guildhall,  olld'hOl. 
Guillotin,  Ge-yo-taN'. 
Guinevere,  Gwin'e-vfir. 

Guise  de,  da  awez;  dO  gw^z,  dO  Gtl-ez',  or  da  ooz 

(Biog.). 
Guizot,  Qf^zO'  or  awfr-zO. 
GUnther,  GBn'tfer. 

Gustavns,  oOs-tfi'vlis,  not  Gfls-tH'vils. 
Gutenberg,  G&d't$Q-b$rG,  not  aflt'fin-b^ra. 
Guyot,  GC-O'. 
Gwendolen,  Gwen'dO-l€n. 
Gyges,  jl'jez. 

Habakkuk,  hab  ak'ak  or  hilb^Ak-iik. 

Heeckel,  hik'\  ;  Ger.  pron.,  hft'kfrl. 

Haggai,  haa'a-I  or  bSa'a. 

Hague,  hfiG. 

HaTcyone,  bal-8['<V-n6. 

Hal6vv,  a-la-vC'. 

Halle,' ha^ie. 

Haller  von,  f6n  hal'lSr. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  hi-mll'kar  bar'kft. 

Handel,  han'del ;  Ger.  pron,,  hSti'dJl, 

Hard  i  Canute,  hfir-dl-ka-nut'. 

Harun-al-Raschid,  h&-r{K>n'ai-rash'Id  or  htt-rOOn'- 

ai-ra-shPd'. 
Havre  de  Grace,  bft^vfir  or  K'rSr  da  Qr&a. 
Hawaii,  ha-wl'§. 
Haydn,  hfi'dn;  Ger.  pron.,  hl''dn. 
Hayti,  ha'tl;  Fr.  pron.,  a-6-t«'. 
Hazlitt.  haz'llt. 

Heine  (Heinrich),  hIn'riK  hl'n«. 
Helif^land,  h«l'I-G6-l&nd. 

Heloise,  fi-lo-fz', 

Helvfetius,  hel-ve'ahl-Oa ;  Fr.  pron.,  Sl-va-s^Qa'. 

Hemans  (Airs.),  hdm'anz,  not  h^mfinz. 

Hennst,  h€ng'olat. 

Hephsestion,  he-fes'H-JSn. 

Heraclitus,  hgr-i-kli'tfia,  not  be-rfik'Ut-flB. 

Herat,  hfir-at'. 

Hereulaneum,  her-ku-la'nfi-flm. 

HerodotuB,  he-r6d'5-tfi8. 

Heaiod,  h^'af-Od;  hS'sbl-Od  (Biog.). 

Hesse,  h^s,  not  hfis'se. 

Heyne,  hi'nS. 

Himalaya,  hlm-ft'la-yfl.;  often  pronounced  hlm- 

a-la'yft- 
Hippocrates,  hIp-pAk'r&-tez. 
Hoang-Ho.  h&-ang-b6'. 
Hobbea,  hflbz. 
Hoboken,  h6'b5-k§n. 
Uohenlobe,  hO'en-lO-C. 
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HobenmUem,  tid'en-taOl-^rn. 

K>]beiti,  hfil'bin. 
Holstein.  hol^'attn. 
Holyhead,  hol'I-h$d. 

Holyoke  (Monnt),  hdl'yOk,  not  hO^lI-Ck. 
Hortense,  Or-tilNB'. 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  o-tfil'  da  vOl. 
Houdon,  G6-dfi^'. 

Houston  (Sam),  hus'tAn,  not  hows'tdn. 

Hudibna,  hr'di-brfts,  not  hu'dl-bift. 

Hughes  (Thomas),  huz. 

Huguenot,  bu'O^ndt. 

Huron  (Lake),  bu'rAn. 

Huvgens.  ht'G^nz;  Dutch  pron..  hoi'hSnz. 

Hfkcinthe  (P^re).  p&r  e-S.-s&3rt'. 

Hyksos,  hik'sda. 

Hypatia,  hl-pa'ahl-iu 

Hyperifm,  hl-pe'rt-iin. 

lunbliebnst  S-ftm'bllk-lls. 

Icanu,  Ik'4-ras,  not  I-ki'rOs. 

Ichabod.  lk'4-bOd. 

Irh  di«i,  Ik  d^n. 

IcttnoSt  Ik-tl'ufis. 

IroogMi,  Im'O-jCn. 

IneA,  S-nfis'. 

Ingelow  (Jean),  Tn'jf-lA, 

Inkerman,  Inff-k$r<mftn'. 

luvaUdes  (H5tel  des),  o  UU  dfiz  fiN-vSl-ed'. 

Iowa,  I'&-w&.  not  l-^wk. 

Iphigenia,  Il-l-j^nl'4,  not  \f-\-j^nl-k. 

Imuieiis,  Ir-C-D£'as,  not  I-r&'ne-flB. 

Irene,  i-rfnS, 

Ischia,  la^'k^a. 

I<!ham,  I'fth&m. 

Isis,  I'sls. 

Isnutl,  Is-mfl-Sl'. 

Iterates,  I-sOk'r&-tez. 

laola,  e'sd-lfi. 

Isolde,  e-adl'dA  or  I-sflld'. 

Israel,  Iz'rft-«1,  wf  rftTa-Cl. 

Isthmian,  Is^nd-ftn  or  Ist'ml-ftn. 

Ithnriel,  I-thu'il-«L 

Ivan,  §-¥fin'. 

Ixion.  lk.»-I'On.  not  Ikn'I-fin, 
IztaccihuatI,  <^tak-se-hwat'l. 
.Tacobi,  yft-kd'h^. 
Jacquard,  zhft-k&r'. 
Jaequea,  ihik. 
Jafcutsk,  y&-kUtsk'. 
Janatuehek,  yS^now-shek. 
Japanese,  jfip-fin-€z'  or  ^s'. 
Japbeth,  ja'ttth,  not  jfl'f*t. 
Java,  ja'vft  or  ji'vfc.  «o(  jflv'A. 
Jean  Valjean,  zhfiN  Tfil-zh&N'. 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  zhAn  dArk'. 
Jeddo,  yed'dO. 

Jeoa,  j^n'& ;  Ger.  pron.,  va'nft. 

Jephthah,  j^f'thft,  not  j«p'th&. 

Jerusalem,  je-rD'sft-lftm. 

Jesuit  jfz'yr-It,  not  j^zh'yu-It. 

JfTons,  jCv^Onz,  not  jCviVnz. 

•Inaehim,  jd'A-klm;  Ger.  pron.,  yo'A-klm. 

Joan  of  Are,  jOn'  fiv  Ark  or  j6-&n'0v  ftrk. 

Joiorille  de,  da  join'vll;  Fr.  pron.,  da  zbw&ii-vel', 

Jiwdaens,  yOr'dfina. 

Joseffr,  ycHg^f'I. 

Jwbert,  zhd6-bar', 

Jowett,  jOW^t,  not  jft'et. 

Joarez,  id6-a'r6« ;  Sp.  pron.,  hd&-ft'reth. 

Jobilate,  Jr-bll-a'te  or  ft'te. 

Judaic,  ju-dS'Ik. 

tfi^^eiiuuit,  jdC^r-nAt. 


JuUet,  iv'U-H. 
Junsfrau,  yMng'trmr. 

Juniata,  ju-nl-&t'A. 
Junot,  zha-n6'. 

Jussieu  de,  dO  jOs-su' ;  Fr.  pron.,  da  zhQ-ae-tf'. 
Kansas,  kfin'sfts,  not  kfln'zA«. 
Kant,  kfint. 

Katahdin  (Mount),  kH-tU'dln. 
Kearney,  kkr'nl,  not  kPr'nl. 
KearBarge  (Mount).  kPr'aUrj. 
Keble  (John),  k^bl,  not  k^bM. 
Kenelm,  kSn'Slm,  not  k&n-Mni'. 
Kennebec,  kSn-^-bek',  not  k^n'c'--l>$k. 
Keokuk,  k^O-kOk,  not  ke-O'kak. 
Khiva,  kS^vA. 
Kief,  k&.ef'. 
Kiel,  k«l. 
Kier,  ke-ef. 
Kilauea,  kt-low-a'A. 

Kl6ber.  kl^bSr  or  klft'bar;  Fr.  pron.,  kla-bftr'. 
Knollys,  ndlz. 
KSln,  k(lln. 

EOnigsberg,  kfin'Iaz-b<>ra;  Ger.  pron.,  kS'nlus- 
b«ro. 

Kosciusko,  kAs-Bl-as^kd. 

Kossuth,  kOsh'dOt. 

Kotzebue  von,  fdn  kOVaS-bM. 

Krauee,  krow'zfi. 

Krupp,  krMp. 

Kunle  (Islands),  kOtKrll. 

La  Bmy«re  de,  da  I&  brO-^yftr'  or  dO  1&  bra-yfir'. 

I^achesis,  Ifik'^-sls,  not  liik-^'sls. 

Lachine  (rapids),  Itl-sh^n'. 

Ladrones   (Islands) »  lA-drOnz'}   Sp.  pron.,  lA- 

drO'nCs. 
Laertes,  lfi-9r't{'z. 
Laffitte,  m-fiV. 

Lafontaine  de,  da  l&-f6n-tftn';  Fr.  pron.,  da  lA- 

fon-t&n'. 
La  Fourche,  lA  fMrsh'. 
La  Guavra,  lA  owVrA. 
Lalla  Rookh,  lA'lft-rMk,  not  lA-lA-rOAk'. 
Languedoc,  lAN'oO-dok. 
Lannen,  Iftn  or  lAn. 
LaocoOn,  lfi-0k'o-6n,  nof  Ifi-O-koAn'. 
lAplace  de,  dQ  lA-pIAs'. 
liaputa,  U-pu'tA. 
Lares,  lA'rez. 

La  Kochefoucauld  de,  da  lA  ruab-fuO-ku'. 

Latin,  lAfln. 

Lausanne,  lO-zAn'. 

Lavoisier,  iB-vwA-ze-A'. 

Layard,  Ifl'erd. 

Lebrun,  Ifl-brQN'. 

Le  Clerc,  IQ  klflr'.  not  Ifl  klflrk'. 

Ledru-Rollin,  lQ-drO'-r6-laN'. 

Le^rf,  iQ-ore', 

Leibnitz  von,  fOn  llp'nlts. 

Leicester,  iSs'tSr. 

Leigh  (Aurora).  If,  not  lA. 

T^ila,  le'lA,  not  li'U. 

Leipaic,  llp'slk. 

Leipzig,  llp'tslg. 

Lely  (Sir  Peter),  IS'II. 

I^enape,  iPn'tt-pe. 

L'EncIos  de  (Ninon),  ne-nfl:*'  dO  IftN-klo'. 
Irfominnter,  iPm'In-etSr,  not  lo'o-mln-stfr. 
Le  Sage,  lA  nHzh'. 

Lesseps  de,  dfl  Ifl-heps';  dft  Ia-s*p'  (Biog.). 
Le  Sueur,  Ifl  sO-tir'. 
Leutze,  loit's(\ 

1/ever  (Charles),  I6'v6r,  wo*  Ifv'gr, 
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Leverrier,  ltt-v8r'I-Sr;  Fr.  proD.,  lQ-va-r6-&'. 

Iiewes  (George  Henry),  lu'la,  not  Ivz. 

Leyden,  ll'dSn. 

Lieber,  iS'ber. 

liiebig  TOD,  fon  Wblg. 

Li6ge,  lej;  Fr.  pen.,  Ifi-fizfa'. 

Lima  (Peru),  WitA. 

Lima  {U.  S.),  ll'mJl. 

limoges,  le-mozh'. 

Lincoln,  lIng''kQn,  not  lln'kOn* 

Linn6  von,  fon  lin'fi. 

Liszt  (Franz),  fronts  list. 

Lodi,  lO'de. 

Lop€  de  Vega,  ItXpa  dfi  vfi^cfi. 

Lopez,  lO'pes;  Sp.  pron.,  lo'pSth. 

Los  Angeles,  IOb  &D'j£l-^z;  Sp.  pron.,  lOs  &ng'- 

Lucrezia  Borgia,  l(HMcrllt'B&-K  bOr'jft. 

Luigi,  l6o-e'j6. 

Luther,  lu'thSr;  Gr.  pron.,  l«Kt6r. 

Lycidas,  lls^I-diks. 

Lyell  (Sir  Charles),  U'«l. 

Lyly  (John),  lil'I. 

Lyonnaise,  ll-6n-ilz';  Fr.  pron.,  \6-tm-Bxf. 

Macbeth,  mak-beth^  not  indk'b«th. 

MachiaTelH  de,  ds  m&k-«-a-Tel'& 

Mackay  (Charles),  m&k-I'  or  mfik-ft'. 

Macleod,  mfik-lowd'. 

Macready,  mftk-re'dl,  not  m&k-rlL'dL 

Maggiore  (Lake),  mkd-jjyrB. 

Magyar,  mSo'yar;  Hung,  pron.,  mOd-yflr';  m&d'- 

yar  (Stor.). 
Mahabharata  mA-hU-ba'rft-ta. 
Maintenon  de,  da  mftn-tfl-nftn'. 
Mainz,  mints. 
Malcolm,  mfiPkflm. 
M^branche,  m&l-biibrali'. 
Malesherbea  de,  dft  mftl-zftrb'. 
Malibran,  ma-le  br&iT/ ;  anglicized,  m&ll-br&n. 
Malpighi,  mUl-pe'ae. 
Malthus,  miimhaa. 
Manetfao,  mSn'e-tho. 

Mansard,  mftN-s&r^ ;  anglicized  m&n's&rd. 

Maori,  mft'O-re. 

Maracaybo,  mll-r9-kl'b0. 

Marat,  mft-rfi',  not  m&r-W. 

Hardigras,  n^-d^-gr&'. 

Maria  Theresa,  mfi-rl'A  te-rp'sft. 

Marie  Antoinette,  ml-rS'  &:T-twft-neV. 

Marion,  mflr'e-On. 

Marius,  mfi'ri-fls,  not  mSr'I-Qs. 

Marjoribanks,  march'bfinska. 

Marlborough  (Duke)  mOlM>rO;  mOl^ar-fl  (Biog.). 

Marochetti,  ma-ro-k6t'f, 

Marseillaise  (hymn),  m&r-sil-yftz'. 

Marseilles  (Fr.),  mfir-siilz'. 

Masaniello,  mA-^-nC^l'ld. 

MaBsasoit,  mfts'sa-soit. 

Massillon,  mSs'Il-On  ;  Fr.  pron.,  ndt-se-yftn'. 

Mather  (Cotton),  mJlth'5r. 

Mauch  Chunk,  mOk  chflngk'. 

Mauna  Loa,  mow'nil 

Maupertius  de,  mo-par-tw§'. 

Maximilian  (Emperor),  m&ka-I-mll'yBn. 

Mayence,  mtt-yttNa'. 

Mazarin,  mflz-fir-Sn' ;  Fr.  pron.,  mft-zH-rfin 
Mazzini,  mUt-aCne. 

Medici  de',  da  niCd'6-chP  or  dft  mfi'd?-chP. 
Meflstofele,  ma-fCs-tO'fa-la.  not  mef-Is-tOf'e-l&. 
Mehemet  Ali,  mfi'h«m-et  ft'le. 
M6hul,  ma-UU. 
MeiBSonier,  ma-sO-ne-fi'. 


Melanchthon,  mS-lfingk^thOn ;   Ger.   proiL,  mfi- 

mnk'ton. 

Menai  (Straits),  mSn'I,  not  mg'ni. 
Mencius,  mSn'shl-Qs, 

Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  mfin^d^l-sOn  b&r-tOl'dS. 

Mettemich  von,  fdn  met'fir-nlk. 

Meyerbeer,  ml'Sr-bar. 

Miami,  ml-a^ml. 

Michael,  mi'ka-el;  coll.,  mPkSl. 

Michael  Angelo,  mi'k4-6l  an'ja-lo. 

Michel-Ange  (Fr.),  me  kei'-fiNzh. 

Michelangelo  (It).  me-lcel-an'ja-lO. 

Millais,  miMa'. 

Millet,  m6-yft'. 

Mirabeau  de,  da  mS-iH-bu';  anglicized,  mlr'&-b6. 

Missouri,  mIs-sOd'rl,  not  mlz-zOd'rL 

Mivart  ( St.  George),  mlVArt 

Mnemosyne,  nc-mds'In-e. 

MfEris  ( Lake ) ,  mS'rls. 

Mohammed,  mO-ham'Sd. 

Moli&re,  mO-lC-ftr';  Fr.  pron.,  mol-yar'. 

Moltke  von,  fon  molt'k^. 

Montaigne  de,  da  mOn-tan';  Fr.  pron.,  da  mON- 
tfln^yii- 

Mont  Blanc,  mOn-bl&N';  pften  anglicizea,  m&nt- 
blangk'. 

Montcalm  de,  da  mOnt-kEm';   Fr.  pron.,  da 

mOn-kAlm'. 
Mont  Cenis,  mdN  sQ-ne'. 

Montesquieu  de,  da  mon-tSs-ku' ;  Fr.  pron.,  da 

mON-tes-kyo'. 
Monticello  (Italy),  m6n-te-chftl'l&. 
Moore  ( Thomas ) ,  mur  or  mdOr. 
Moscheles,  mdsh'£l-£s. 
Moses,  mO'z^z. 

Moultrie,  mM'trl  or  mflOl'trl. 

Mozart,  mO-zart' ;  Ger.  pron.,  mfifdrt. 

MUller  (Max),  niUl'Sr. 

Munchausen,  mfln-chO'sgn. 

Milnchen,  mtin'ken. 

Mttnchhausen  von,  fOn  mtlnk'how-zSn. 

Aiuukacsy  de,  da  m6dn'kiich-e. 

Murat,  mu-rflt';  Fr.  pron.,  mU-rft'. 

Murillo,  mu-rll'ld;  Sp.  pron.,  mM-r6l'yO. 

Mussct  de,  da  mU-sa'. 

Nantes,  nftnts;  Fr.  pron.,  n&Ht. 

Kapler,  na'pe-er. 

Katchitochea,  nak-e-tflsh'  or  nach-I-tOch'Ca. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ndb-yu-kud-naz'Ar. 
Nepos  (Cornelius),  n^'pOs. 
Kesselrode  von,  fon  n68'fil-r6-d6. 
Neuchatel,  no-shfi-tel'. 
Neumann,  nui'mUn,  not  nu'mfln. 
Nevada,  nS-vS'da. 
Newfoundland,  nu'fand-I&nd. 
New  Orleans,  nu  Or'lC-anz,  not  rnr  ftr-ll^nz'. 
Kibelungen-Lied,  nS'bfil-dang-Cn-Ied. 
Nice,  nes. 
Niebuhr,  nP'bSOr. 

Nijni-Noygorod,  idzh'nS-nOr-od'rOd ;  nizh'ne-nAv- 

05-r6d'  (Gaz.). 
Nismes,  n6m. 
Notre  Dame,  n6-tr  dttm'. 
Kovalis,  no-vtt'lis. 

Ober  Amniergau.  6'bSr  Brn'mSr-oow. 
Qdoacer,  6-dr>-fl''eer,  not  A-dS'B-sSr. 
Odysseus,  ft-dls'O-as  or  O-dls'sus. 
Oedipus  T>Tannus,  gd'Ip-aa  Ur-ftn^fiB. 
Oehlensch  lager,  {i'len-shla-Qfir. 
Oersted.  or'stCd. 
Ole  Bull,  6'le  b56l. 
Opie,  6'pl. 
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Origen,  CrT-j&D. 
Ou^  ovd,  not  OOd. 
Oadinot,  G&-d&ii6'. 
Ouida,  v.-*'' da. 
Grid,  ftv'id,  not  6Md. 
Paganini,  ^-oa-ne'ne. 
Paget,  paj'fit. 
Palfrey,  pOl'fri. 
Falgrave,  pOl'ertT. 
PtlisBv,  pfiPl3-I;  Fr.  pron.. 

Pall-Mall  (street  in  London),  pei-mel',  not  pfll- 

mil'  nor  pOl-mSl'. 
Palmeraton,  {Am'^r-stfln,  not  pAl'mer-stftn. 
Paoli  di,  de  pE'd-le,  almost  pow'l^. 
Parnell,  [Ar'nel,  not  par-uel', 
Purhmsius,  p&r-rft'sliI-flB,  almoat  pftr-rA'shfla. 
Pascal,  pfis'kal;  Fr.  proa.,  pfts-kai'. 

Pentgino,  p&-r00-j?'n6. 
Pestalozzi,  pes-ta  iOf  «§. 
Pesth,  p«st :  Htmgariaa  prcm.,  p6sht. 
Petrarcb,  pe'trark. 
Petruccio,  pa-tro6'ehO. 
Pbaedma,  fe'driis. 
Philippi,  fll-Ip'l,  not  fll'Ip-l. 
Phoeion,  fv'uil-dn,  not  fd'ahOn. 
IMeeoloinini,  plk-^ld'nie-iiO. 
Pirn,  pf'zS  or  p§'8fi. 

nsisteatns,  pl-sIa'tra-tOs,  not  pIs-Ts-trS'tfia. 

Pizarro,  p^zfir'u;  Sp.  pron.,  pfi-tbftr'u. 

Pleiades,  pl^yft-dSs. 

Pleiads,  pWyddz. 

Pliny.  plin'I. 

Plotinus,  plo-tl'nfls. 

Pnyx,  niks. 

Poitiers, pwA-U-ft' ;  Bometimefl  angUdzed  poi-t^'. 

Pompeii,  pOm-pfi^ye,  not  pOm'p^I. 

I'oncc  de  Leon,  pta,'tlifl  dA  la-On';  anglicized 

pAns  de  le'6n. 
Poiitin<i.  pfin'shT-fls,  not  piin'shfls. 
Popocatapetl.  po-pG'kftt-a-pa-tl ;  po-po-ka-tA-p^t'l. 
Port  au  Prince,  pdrfO-prlna;  Fr.  pron.,  pOrt-ft- 

PiHigfakeepaie,  pA-Up'd,  not  po-kep'al. 
Pooflebkin,  pOOsh'l^  or  pfiOah'kfn. 
Powhatan,  pow-h£t-&n%  not  pow-hat'lln. 
PoxzQoH,  pdt'sCO-O'le. 
Praxiteles,  prfiks-It'§-lfz. 

Provencal,  pr&-T^'s&l;  Fr.  pron.,  prft-vftn-B&l'. 

PsTche,  Bi'ke, 
Ptolemy,  tAl'e-mL 
Puebia,  pwelyla. 

Pythagoras,  plth-fto'O-ras,  not  pl-thfto'S-rb. 
Quatie  Bras,  kl'tr  brB. 

Rabelais,  iflb-lA';  rft-bel-ft'  or  rfl-blA'  (fiiog.). 
Baehel  (actreos),  rft-sb«K 
fiarine,  rS-sj^'. 
K^Jeigfa  (Sir  Walter),  tA'H. 
Kamnes,  rfim'^sez;  rft-me'ste  (Stor.). 
Bamillies,  rfim'II-ez;  Fr.  pron.,  rft-mel-ye'  or 
ra-me-ye'. 

Raphael,  rhPh-^l;  rfi'f&-«l  or  tft'ffl-e)  (Biog.). 

BAiamur  de,  dfl  ra-0-^lar^ 

Bteunier,  rft-ka-mfrft'. 

Bddurath,  i^'i^t. 

Reidlutadt,  riks'st&t. 

BriebsfafT,  rOc'stag. 

Bonlmidt,  rSm^brant;  Dutch  pron.,  rSm'brant. 

Btemat  de,  da  ra-mli-za'. 

Bemn,  rO-nUf ' ;  anglicized,  r§'nfin  or  r^-nAn'. 

Snmelaer,  r^n'e^l^r. 

JO>rvp%  r&BZ ;  Fr.  pron.,  raas. 


Rhodes,  rfidz. 
Bicardo,  re  kAr'dO. 
Ricci,  r^cbfi, 

Richelieu  d^  dfl  rUkJSVWi  Fr.  pron.,  dfl  iMh- 
Richter,  rlkt%r. 

Robespierre  de,  dtt  rS'bes-pCr;  Fr.  pron.,  dQ 

rob-6s-pyflr'. 
Rochambeau  de,  do  r6-8h&ll-b0'. 
Roland,  rO'land;  Fr.  pron.,  r6-ttN'. 
RoUin,  rOPin;  Fr.  pron.,  T6>laH'. 
Rollo,  rOl'6. 
Romanof,  rO-ni&'ndf. 
Bomola.  rdm'O-lli. 
Roaaetti,  Hto-rtfe. 
Roaaini,  rte'SS^ne. 
Ruy  Bias,  rM'S-bUs. 
Ruyadael,  rois'dal. 

Ruyter  de,  dO  rl'tSr;  Dutch  pron.,  do  roi't5r, 
Ryswick,  rlz'wik;  Dutch  pron.,  ris'vlk. 
6t.  Cloud,  flflnt  klowd';  Fr.  pron.,  sSn  klOd'. 
St.  Croix,  sint  kroi' ;  Fr,  pron.,  san  krw*'. 
Kt.  CjT,  san  sCt'. 

St.  Denis,  sunt  dfin'Is ;  Fr.  pron.,  siVN  dCn-P'. 
St.  Simon  de,  da  sant  al'mOn;  Fr.  pron.,  da  mSlS 

ae-mON'. 
Bainte-BeuTe,  saxt-bi^'. 
Bala  (George  Augustna),  A'tt,  not  tik-W, 
Saladin,  sfil'Sd-In. 
Salome,  8a-l<yme. 
Samoa,  sK-md'a. 

San  Joaquin,  san  hO-a-k6n',  almost  ^K-ken'. 

San  Jos6,  Bfin  bo-sa'. 

San  Juan,  a&a  hOO-Kn'. 

Ran  Luis  Potosi,  tAn  lM-?s'  pd-to-se'. 

Sardanapalua,  ^r-dA-n^-pa^lOa,  not  sSr-dan-ap'- 

a-lfia. 
Sault,  sO  or  sM. 

Scheele,  ahel;  Swedish  pron.,  sha'll. 
Sclieherezade,  sha-ha-ra-za^dA. 
Schelling  von,  fOn  shel'llng. 
Schenectady,  sk6n-6k'ta-dl, 
Schiedam,  *8k<^-d&m',  not  ah&^am'. 
Schiller  Ton,  fon  ahll'Ur. 
Schleiennacher,  ahll'^r-mBk-^r. 
Bchleswig-Holstein,  shlfisMchhOl'stln. 
Schoharie,  skO-har'I,  not  skO-hfl'rt. 
Schopenhauer,  HhO'p«n-how-ttr, 
Schubert,  shOO'bCrt. 
Schumann,  ehOO^man. 
Schurz  (Carl)  shOfirts. 

Sebastopol,  Sgb'as-tO'pOl  or  Sfi-bfls'tO-pOl ;  Ru«. 

se-vai't&'poL 
Sedan,  aa-dan' ;  Fr.  pron.,  stt-daN'. 
Remiramide,  8fi-m&-r&-m&'da.  not  Bem-Ir-&m'ld-6. 
Semiramia,  se-mlr'a-mls. 
Sennacherib,  sSn-ak'gr-Ib  or  afin-A-ke'rib. 
Sesoatria,  s^sAe'trls. 
Severus,  sC-ve'rfla. 
R6vign6  de,  dQ  sa-vPn-ya'. 
S&vres,  savr;  fl?vr  or  ^vr  (Qaz.). 
Seychelles,  sa-shei'. 
Sheboygan,  she-boi'oan. 
Sheol,  ahe'dl. 

SieyfiB,  Bfi-yas';  bC-€b'  or  sC-a-yfts'  (Binir.). 
Sigismund  (Emperor),  tij'lB-mOad;  Ger.  pron., 

ze'Ols-mMnt. 
Sikhs,  B?ks. 

Siroplon,  Bim'plOn;  Ft.  pron.,  aaN-plON'. 

Sioux,  b66. 

Skaneateles  (LakeS  BkAn-e-at'lSs. 

Sluya,  slois. 
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Sontag,  sOn't&G  or  zdn'Uo. 

Soult,  BdOlt. 

Southey,  bowTI  or  aao. 

Spinoza,  Bpe-nu'zil. 

Spurzheim,.  BpiWirtB'hIm. 

Stabat  Mater,  eta'bfit  mfi't^r. 

Stael  de,  dO  stai';  Fr.  prun.,  dO  utii-l'V. 

Steuben,  stu'bSo;  Ger.  pron.,  Btoi'bfiD. 

Strabo,  stra'bu. 

StrausB,  strnwg. 

Sully,  sOl'I;  Fr.  pron.,  «n-l^. 

Swedenborg,  Bw^dta-bftro;  Svedish  pron.,  s^'ld'- 

6n-b6rQ. 
Sweyn,  swan. 
Taj 'Mahal,  ttlzh  mfi-haV. 
Taliaferro,  t6l>Iv-4r. 
Talma,  t&l'^ni4;  Fr.  pron.,  Ul-mK'. 
Taney,  td'ni. 
Taniui&UBer,  Un'hoi-zSr. 
Taiichnitz,  towk^Ita. 

Teniera  (David),  Un'yerz;  ttn'^rz  (Biog.) ; 

Ft.  pron.,  tft-ng-flr'. 
Teufelsdruckh  (Herr),  hfir  toi'f«ls-drOk. 
Thalberg,  tai'bSttl. 
Thalea,  tha^lez. 
Thermopylae,  thSr-mOp'Il-*. 
Thierry,  tyfl-re'. 
Thiers,  t^-Ar'. 
Thisbe,  thlz'b«. 

Thomas  (Ambroise),  Dn-bririLz'  to-mi.'. 
Thoreau,  tho'rO. 

Tliorwaldflen,  tOr^wOld-sCn  or  tAr'val-z^n. 
Tighe  (Marv),  tl. 

Tintoretto   II,  el   tin-t0-r6t'0;   fl  tj>n-tO-rtt'G 

(Biog.). 

Tischendorf  von,  fOn  tlsh'Sn-dOrf. 
Tiasot,  t^-BO'. 

Titian,  tiah'fin;  tlsh'^ftn  (Biog.). 

Tivoli  (New  York),  tlv'O-lI;  tlv-o'lS  (Oax.). 

Tocqueville  de,  dfl  tdk'vil ;  Fr.  pron.,  da  tok-vfl'. 

Tolatoi,  t6l'stoi. 

Torricelli,  ti^r-re-chgl'l?. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  tOO-B&n'  1ou>ver-tllr'. 

Tremont,  tr6-m6nt'. 

Trieste,  tre-fist' ;  It.  pron.,  tre-Ss'td. 

Trondhjem,  trdnd'v^m. 

Trovatoiv  II,  (1  trfi-v&  tSTft. 

Truxilk),  tro6-hel'y0. 

Tsehaikowsky,  chl-kflvs'kl. 

Tuesday,  tuz'dfl,  not  tooz'dl  Hor  tytJa'dl. 

Tuileries,  twel-re',  not  twII'Sr-ftt. 

Turenne  de,  dfl  tu-rfn';  Fr.  pron.,  dfl  t(l-r6n'. 

Turgeneff,  toor-oSn'ef. 

T\Tidale.  tin'dill,  not  tin'dal. 

l^rol,  tlr'6l;  Ger.  pron.,  t$-r6l'. 

Tyrwhitt,  ter'It. 

Uhland,  Oo'lfint 

I'lrici,  Ml-r?t'8». 

Vtrecht,  ytr-trekt' ;  Dutrh  pron..  fl'trhtt 
Valenciennes,  v&-l£n-8l-Snz' ;  Fr.  pron.,  tA-ISn* 

86-en'. 
Valhalla,  vJll-hJll'A. 
Vandyck,  viln-dlk'. 
Van  Eyck.  vfln  Ik'. 
\''auban  de,  dfl  vO-Mn'. 
Vaucluse,  vO-klUz', 
Vaud  (Pays  de),  pa-P*  d*  vR*. 
Vaughan,  vOn  or  vA'fln. 
A>lanquez,  va-IiiH'ktitli. 
Verboeckhovpn,  v?r-Un"ik'lir>-v?n. 
Vercingetorix,  vCr-sIn-jftTi-rlks. 
Verdi,  vfir'dfl. 


Verestohagin,  va-rta-tchll'gtn. 

Vemet,  v6r-na'. 

Veronese  (Paul),  vil-rO-nfi'zil. 

Versailles,  v^r-aillz';  Fr.  pron.,  vfir-aa'yfl. 

Vespasian,  v6s-pfl'zhl-fln. 

Vespucci  (Amerigo),  a-ma-r^'ad  i^pMt'che. 

Vibert,  v6-bar'. 

Vichy,  v€-8he'. 

Vienna,  vI-Sn'A,  not  Tl-^n'iL. 

Villiers,  Wl'yfrz. 

Vincennes,  vln-BSnz';  Fr.  pron.,  v&N-aSn'. 

Vinci  da,  dg  vin'clu-. 

Viol  let- le- Due,  ve-O-lu'  lQ-d(lk'. 

Virchow,  ver'chow;  Ger.  pron.,  flr'kO. 

Vladimir,  vlfid'e-mer;  Russian  and  Polish  pron., 

via-d€'mlr. 
VolapUk,  v5-lB-pllk'. 
Vosges,  vOzh. 

Wagner,  wfio'nSr;  Ger.  pron.,  vfta'n^. 
VVagram,  va'crHm. 
Walhalla,  w61-hnP&. 

Wallenatein  von,  fon  wOl'Sn-stln;  Ger.  pron., 

fon  vUl'Sn-stln. 
Waller,  w61'5r. 
Warwick  ( Eng. ) ,  wOr'Ik. 

Waterloo,  wO  ter  loO';  Dutch  pron.,  vfi  ttr-W- 

Watervliet,  wO-ter-vl$t'. 

Watteau,'  vU-tO' ;  commonly  vfi-tii*. 

Waukegan,  wO-kS'g&n. 

Weber  von,  fOn  vft'bftr. 

Wednesday,  wPnz'dfl,  not  wM'nCs-dA. 

Wellealey  ( Islands ),  w^ls'll. 

Wellesley  (College),  w6lz'H. 

Wemyss  { Castle ) ,  w^ms. 

Werther,  w?r'ter;  Ger.  pron.,  vflr'tftr. 

Wealey,  w&s'll. 

Whitefield,  hwlt'feld,  not  hwlt'feld. 

Wieland,  wS'lfind;  Ger.  pron.,  ve'lant. 

Wilhelm,  Tll'h«lm. 

Wilkesbarre,  wllka'bflr-I. 

Winnepesaukee  (Lake),  wln-C-pe-sO'kS. 

Wolf,  w60lf;  Ger.  pron.,  volf. 

Wolseley  (Sir  Garnet),  woi^lz'll,  not  wfx^l'zl. 

Wolwey  (Cardinal],  wOOl'zI,  not  wool's!. 

Woolwich,  wMl'Ij. 

Worcester,  wOos'tdr. 

Worcestershire,  wOOs'tSr-lhlr. 

WJirth  (Ger.),  vijrt. 

Wflrttemberg,  vflr't^-bSro. 

Wyandotte,  wl-fln-dftf . 

Wyckliffe,  wlk'llf. 

Ximenes  (Cardinal),  tha-^jOzi  Rp.  pron.,  h&- 

m&'n^s. 

Yang-tse-kiang,  vftng-taP-kl-Sng'. 
Yenikale  (Strait),  yfin-fe-kU'la. 
Venesei,  ydn-e-ail'f. 
Ygdrasyl,  lo'drfi-sll. 
Vonge  (Charlotte),  yflng. 
Yoaemite  (Valley),  yu-sSm'It-^ 
Youghiogheny,  yO-hO-oa'nL 
Ypres,  e'p5r. 
Yvetot,  6v-t0'. 
Zeus,  zus,  not  zC'fls. 
Zeuxis,  zuk'sls. 
Zipporah,  zTp-fi'rft.. 

ZoUverein,  taol'ff-rin;  z61'f5r-In  (Stor.). 
Zoroaster,  zC-rfi-fta'ter.  not  zfl'rft-a»-t?r. 
Zorrilla  y  Uor&l,  th6r-*l'yft  a  m6-rai'. 
Zutphen,  zflt'fJn. 

Ziiyder  Zee,  zI'dPr  z6;  Z>utch  pron.,  zoi'dPr  zft. 
Zwingle,  zwing'ol. 

Zwingli,  KWlng'Qie;  Ger.  pron.,  tsving'le. 
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IHCnOXARY  OF  ABBREVTATIOJfS. 


A.  Alto;  Ar(on. 
aitM.  Answer. 
@  (Lat.  ad),To;  At. 

s,  M.  The  lik«  qoaniitr  of  eftch. 

l.A,  AMO«iate  of  Am. 

Jt.  A.  G.  AnifiUnt  Adjutant  General. 

A.  A.  A.  S.  American  Aaaoriation 
for  the  Adrancement  of  Bcienre. 

A.  A.  S.  (LKt.  .4fad«tnta^  Ameri- 
tmnte  Soriut),  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
icas AcMlemr. 

A.A.S.8,  (Lat.  Aeadtmiae  Anti- 
fwarfMM  SaeUtatU  SneiuM),  Hem* 
ber  of  the  Amnieut  Aniiqnarian 
Soeiety. 

A.  £.  (Lat.  artium  baea^aureu*) , 

Bachelor  of  Arta. 
Abhr^  Abbrev.  AbbreriMvd,  Abbro- 

Tiation. 
Abl^mhlat.  AbUtivo. 
Afrs.  Arcfabiahop. 
A.B.S.  American  Bible  Soeietr. 
A.  C.  (Lat.  ai>l«  Ckrutumi.  Beforo 

Christ;  Aoalrtkal  Chonirt. 
A  cod.  Academj. 

A.  C.  A.    Amsrican  OodstccMIod*! 

Anoeiation, 
Aee^Acnu.  AcmtatiTe. 
Aee^AMt.  AcconoL 
A.  A.  (Lat  ANiui  Demfirf),  Id  the 

Tur  of  our  Ixini. 
A. B.C.  Aide-de-camp. 
Aj^  cdrt.  AdTutiMMat. 
Adj.  Adjective. 
Adjf.  AdjQtut. 
AiiLOtn.  Adiatut  Oeneral. 
Ad  la..  Ad  UbU,  (Lat.  orf  HMtim), 

At  ^MHir*. 
Aim.  Admiral. 
Admr.  Adninialrator. 
Adau.  Administratrix. 
Adv.  AdTBib. 

A«.,  Awt.   (LaL  MtaHa),  Of  Age, 

AMoeiate  of  the  Faeuhr 

of  ActMiiea. 
A.  0^  Adit,  tfeti.  Adjutant  General. 
Af.  (Lat.  argtntum),  SllTer. 
Apl.  Dtpt.  Agricultural  Department. 
AffT^  AgHe.    Agriculture,  Agricul- 

Inral. 
Agt.  Agent. 

A.  S.  (L>at.  anno  Btffirae),  In  th* 

Iear  of  the  Hegira,  or  Sight  of 
[ohammed. 
A.  if,  8.  (L>at.  anno  kvmanat  »alu- 
tU),  In  tlie  year  of  human  ulva- 
tion, 

A.  /.  A.  AuMiste  of  the  Inatilute 
of  Actnariea;  American  Inilitute 
of  Architecture. 

A.  /.  C.  £.  Aiaociate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineera. 

A.  L.  of  S.  Amnican  IiegioB  of 
Honor, 

AUt.  Alabania. 

AIM.  Alaska. 

Aid.  Alderman. 

Alex.  Alexander. 

A  I/.  Alfred. 

A  If.  Algdbra. 

AI.  Alnminlnm;  alailiinnm. 

A.  Jf.  <I>at.  anno  mundf).  In  the 

jreer  of  the  world. 
A.  Jf,  (Lat.  ante  meridiem).  Before 

noon. 

A.  Jf.  (Lai,  artittm  matrUter) ,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts, 

Am.,  Amtr.  America.  Ameriran. 

AiH^r.  Phil.  Soe.  American  Philo- 
sophical Bocietr. 

Aaif.  Amonnt. 

A.  K,  Anglo- Xonn an. 

■n.  (Lat.  anno).  In  the  jrear. 

Anal.  AnalTsis. 

Anal.  Ad atomj*,  Anatomical. 

Aae.  Ancient. 

Anon.  Anonjrmona. 

Ant.  A  newer, 

A.  jr.  8.  S.  AsBociate  of  the  Normal 

School  of  Science. 
Aat^AiOiv.AiitiqiiUIee.  Antiquarian. 


AntArop.  Anthropology,  Anthropo- 
logical. 

A.  O.  V.  Amertean  Omithologiita' 

Union. 

A.  O.    U.    TP.    Ancient  Order  of 

United  Workmen. 
A  p.  Apostle. 

Apoe.  ApocslTpae,  Apocrfpha. 
Apog.  Apogee. 
App,  Appendix;  Apostles. 
appTox.  Approximate,  -ly. 
Apr.  April. 

A.  P.  S.  Associate  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Aq.  (Lat,  aftw),  Water. 

A.  P.  A.  American  Prjtentant  Ar- 
■ocistion;  American  Protective 
.Association. 

A.  Q.  Jf.  AsaUlant  Ouartci msBter. 

A.  V.  Jf.  O,  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter Oeneral. 

A.  R.  (Lat,  anno  regni).  In  the 
year  of  the  rei^. 

Ar.,Ara&.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Ar.,  Arr.  ArriTe^  Arrivea,  Arrired, 
Arrival. 

A.  R.  A.    Anocinte  of  tbe  Boyal 

Academy. 
Arab.  Arabic,  Ambian. 
Aram,  Aramaic, 
ArcA.  Arebiteetnre. 
ArcAaeoI.  Archaeology. 
Arekd.  Archdeacon. 
A.  R.  H.  A.  Aeaociate  of  the  Beyal 

Hibernian  Academy. 
AritA.  Arithmetic,  Arithmetical. 
Aril.  Arliona, 
Art.  Arkaniai. 
Arm.  Armenian;  Annoric. 
Arr.  Arrire^  ArriTei,  ArrlTed,  Ar- 

liTaL 

A.  R.  R.  (Lat.  anno  re^nl  rr^ie  or 

r^ffnee).  In  the  year  of  the  king's 

(or  qseen's)  reign. 
A.  R.  S.  A.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 

Scottish  Academy. 
A.  R.  8.  L.  Associate  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Literature. 
A.  R.  S.  Jf.  Associate  of  the  Boyal 

School  of  Mines. 
Art.  Article. 

A.  8..  A.-S.  Anglo-Saxon. 
At.  Arsenic. 
A  eat.  Assistant, 

A .   8.   B.    U.     American  Sunday 

School  Union. 
Aewyr.  Assyrian. 
Attrol.  Astrology. 
Aitron.  Astronomy,  Aatronomli^al. 
A.  T.  8.  American  Tract  Society. 
A  dir.  Attorney. 
Atty.  G'rn.  Attorney  General. 
Att,  (Lat.  nurum).  Gold. 
A.  V.  A.   American  Unitarian  Ai- 

soclatlon. 
A,  JJ.C  (Let,  anno  urfrie  cnnritfac). 

In  the  year  from  the  building  of 

the  city — Rome. 
Aug.  Augmentative. 
Avff.  AugmBtus;  August. 
Avril.  Auxiliary. 
A.  F.  Authorised  Version. 

A,  V.  Artillery  Volunteers. 
Arefr.  AToirmpoia, 

B.  Bass  (IfiMfr);  Book;  Boron. 
B.,  firil.  Britidi. 

h.  Born. 

B.  A.  -Bachelor  of  Arts.    [A.  S.] 

Ba.  Barium, 

Bal.  Balance. 

Bait.,  Ballo.  Baltimore, 

Banifc.  Banking. 

Bap.,  Bapt.  Baptiat. 

Bur.  Barrel ;  Barometer, 

Barl.,  Bl.  Baronet. 

Bat.,  Batt.  Battalion. 

bhl  bblt.  Barrel,  Barrels. 

n.  C.  Before  Christ, 

B.  Ch.    (Lat.  baccalnureut  chirur- 

giae).  Bachelor  of  Sureery. 
B,  C.  L.  (Lat.  barcalaureue  nnlit 

UgU),  Bachelor  of  CItiI  Law. 


B.  D,  (Lst.  boccalavretu  dft)<ntt«- 
tf«).  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd.  Bound. 

Bdle.  Bundles. 

Bdt.  Bound  in  boarda. 

B.  E.  Bachelor  of  the  Elements. 

Bed*.  Bedfordshire. 

Belg.  Belgic,  Belgian. 

Ben.,  Benj.  Benjamin, 

Berk:  Berkshire. 

Bi.  Bismuth. 

Bib.  Bible,  Biblical. 

Biag.  Biography,  Biographical. 

Biol.  Biology,  Biological. 

B.  L.,  B.  2.L.  (Lat.  baccoiaMrawe 
Ifffum),  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

B.  L.  g.  Bachelor  of  th*  Librur 
of  Science. 

M».  Bales, 

B.  U.  (Lat,  bocrolaureue  medfet 
noe).  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

B.  Jf..  B.  Mu*.  (Lat.  baccolaumw 
Mueicaf),  Bachelor  of  Husic 

B.  O.  Branch  Office. 

B.  O.  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

Bokem.  Bohemian. 

B«t.  Botany,  Botanical. 

B.  O.  V.  Britiih  Omltbolociiti' 
Union. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

Br,  Bro.  Brother. 

Brel,  Bos-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Brtjj.  Brigade. 

Brig.Oen.  Brigadier  General, 
Brit.  Britain,  Britannia,  British. 
Bn>.  Bromine, 

B.  8.  Bachelor  of  Surgery;  Bsehdor 

of  Science. 
B.  Sc.  (Let.  baccalaureue  teitnttae). 

Bachelor  of  Science. 
B.  S.  L.  Botanical  Society,  London. 
Bt.  Baronet. 
bUMh.  Bushel. 
B,  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.  Y.  If.  Blessed  Virgin  ICarr. 
frjT.,  bxM.  Box,  Boxes. 

C.  Cent,  Cents;  Centigrade;  Con- 
sul :  Cpniime,  Centimes ;  a  hun- 
dred ;  Carbon. 

r.,  Cap.  (Lat.  cepttf).  Chapter. 
Ca.  Calcium. 

('.A.  Chartered  Accountant. 
Cal.  CaHfnrnis;  Calendar. 
Cam.,  Camb.  Cambridge, 
font.  Csnticle;  Csnlerbury. 
Cantab.   (Lot.  Cantabrf^enna),  Of 

Cambridge. 
Canluar,,  Cant.  (Mid.  Lat.  Cantua- 

ria),  Canterbury. 
Cap.  (Lat.  eafut),  Capitol;  CliMp- 

ter. 

Capt.  Capitals. 

('apt.  Captain. 

Cord.  Cardinal. 

(■nth.  Catholic. 

f'b.  Cdlumbium  (Niobium). 

C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

('.  C.    Catholic  Clergyman,  Cotholiil 

Curafo. 
c.  c.  Cubic  centimeter. 
('it.  Cadmium. 
C.  D.  V.  Corte-de-Violte. 
<'e.  Cerium, 
r.  E.  Civil  Engineer. 
Cel.  Celsius. 
<■>».  Celtic. 

Cent,  (eenlum),  A  hundred;  Centl- 
frrnde. 

Cert..  Ctrtif.    Ccrlify:  Ci'rtiacale. 
Cf.  (Lat,  confer).  Compare. 
C.  U.  Cubic  feet. 

C.    O.    CoHNt  Guard;  Commiasary 

General;  Conaui  General, 
r.  O.  S.  Cenliniotpr-Oromms- Second. 

r.  17.  Court  Hiiuse. 
Ch.  CTiurch ;  Chupter, 
Chul.  ClinUlron, 

fli.il..    Chald.    Chaldee,  Chaldean, 

riittldnio. 
Chan.  Clinncpllor. 
Chap.  Chapter. 
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Chat.  OhuUs. 
CA«m,  OhemiitiT,  Ohemieal, 
Ok.SUt.  Church  HUtoi7. 
OMn.  ChinoM. 

O&r.  Obriat;  Chriitiui:  Oiriitophar. 
Ckron.  (Smutolocy,  Chronolaginl. 
0.  /.  [Ordar  of  the]  Crown  of  In- 

a*. 

Cie.  C^eero. 

0,  I.  B.  Oompuion  of  the  Older  of 
tha  IndUn  Empiro. 
CiiL.  GindiuMtL 
at.  GiUtion;  OUlson. 
Civ.  CivU. 
O.J.  Chief JnstiOB. 
el.  Centiliter. 
CI.  OlerKyniAD :  CUoria. 
Clou.  CluaicM. 
cut.  Clerk. 

cm.  Centimeter;  em,*  Sqosro  ontl- 

meter;  cm.*  Cnbic  eentmwtor. 
e.  m.  Cnblc  met«r. 

O.  M.  Certifloated  Master;  OommoD 
meter. 

O.  M.    (Lat.  ehirurgia*  magUler), 

Haater  in  Snvgt-rj. 
O.  M.  Q.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  Qeorse. 
Cml.  Commercial. 
e.  WITH.  Cubic  millimeter. 
O.  U.  Z.  S.  Correapondiag  Member 

of  the  Zoological  Society. 
Co.  Company:  Coanty;  Cobalt. 
C.  0.  D.   Gaah  on  delivery;  Collect 

(payment)  on  delivery. 
Coffn.  Cognate. 

Col.  Colonel;  Colonial;  Colosaiana; 
Colomn. 

CoH.  Collejpc:  Collector;  Collection. 
CoUtq,      Colloquial,  Colloquialiam, 

Colloqnially. 
Colo.  Colorado. 

Com.  Commander;  Commerce;  Com- 
miaaioner;  Committee;  Commo- 
dore; Common. 

Comm.  Commentary ;  Commerce. 

Qomp.  Compare;  Comparatira;  Com- 
ponod.  Compounded. 

Compar.  ComparatiTa. 

CompM.  Oompoaition. 

Cam.  vtr.  Oommoti  Veraion. 

Con.  (Lat.  eovtra),  Againat. 

Conch.,  Conehol,  Conchology. 

Con.  Cr.  Contra  Credit. 

Cong.  Congregation,  Congregational, 
ConKregatiotialiat;  Confreaa. 

Conj.  Conjunction;  Conjugation. 

Conn.  Connecticut. 

Con.  Stet.  Conic  Section. 

Contr.  Contracted,  Contraction. 

Cop.,  Copt.  Coptic. 

Cor.  Corinth  i  ana. 

Cor.  Mem.  Oorreaponding  Member. 
Com.  Gbrnwall;  Cornlah. 
Camtp.  Corraption,  Corrupted. 
Cor.  Fee,  Correaponding  Secratary. 
Cof.  Ooalna. 

0.  P.  deA  of  tha  Peace;  Common 
Pleaa. 

0.  P.  1,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant. 

C.  P.  C.  Clerk  of  the  Priry  Council. 
0.  P.  8.  (Lat.  euntoi  privati  wigOU), 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
Cr.  Credit,  Creditor;  Chromium. 
O.  R.  (Lat.  Civi*  Bomamu),  Roman 

CKtlsen. 

C.    R.    (Lat.    ctutoa  ntvlorum). 

Keeper  of  the  Bolla. 
Cret.  Crescendo. 

Cr^m.  con.  Criminal  converaation,  or 
adoiteTT. 

Crjietall.t  OrytieMoB.  Orystallofra- 

^Caealnm. 
C.  8.  A.     Confederate  Statea  of 

America. 

C.  S.    Court  of  Seaaiona;  Clerk  to 

the  Bjgnat;  Ciril  Service. 
C.  S.  1.   Companion  of  the  Star  of 

India. 
Cek.  Oaik. 

Ct.  (Lat.  ctfntwn),  A  hundred. 
Ct.  Court. 

Ct.,  Conn.  Connecticut. 
0,T,  Certified  Teacher. 


0.  S.  A.  V.  OathoUe  Totftl  AbiiU- 

nance  Union. 
On.  (Lat.  mpmm),  Ooppar. 
Cub.,  Vu,  h.  Cubic.  Onbia  foot. 
eu.  em,  Cubie  centimeter. 
eu.  dm.  Gnbie  decimeter, 
cum  d.  (Lat.  eun  dMdendo),  With 

diridend. 
Cur.,  Curt.  Current — thia  month. 
Cvt.   A  hundredweight;  Uondred- 

weight*. 
Ci/e.  Orclopaedia. 


i>.  Dntaty. 

d.    ( Lat.    denaHtu,    danortf ) ,  A 

penny.  Pence, 
d.  Died. 

Dan.  Daniel;  Daniah. 

Dot.  Dative. 
Dav:  David. 

D.  C.  (ItaL  da  capo).  From  the  be- 
gin nine. 

D.  C,  Ditt.  Cot,  Diatrict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

D.  C.  L.  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law. 

£>.    D.    (Lat.    dMnitatie  doctor). 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
D.  D.  D.  (Lat.  dot,  dieat,  dedieat). 

He  gives,  devotes,  and  consecrates; 

the  formula  by  which  gifts  were 

conaecrated  to  the  gods  of  Rome. 

Alao  (Lat.  dono  dedit  iedieavit). 

He  gave  and  consecrated  aa  a  gift. 
D.  D.  8.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
D.E.  Dynamic  Engineer. 
D.Ena.  Doctor  of  Engineering. 
Dee.  December. 
d«ctm.  Decimeter. 
Def.  Definition. 
Deft.  Defendant. 
Deo.  Degree,  Degreea. 
Del.  Delaware. 

del.  (Lat.  deKnaatrtt),  He  (or  ahe) 

drew. 

Dep.,  Dept.  Department. 
Dep.  I>eputy. 
Der.  Derived,  Derivation. 
Deut.  Deuteronomy. 
D.  F.    Dean  of  the  Faculty;  De- 
fender of  the  Faith. 
dg.  Decigram. 
Dg.  Dekagram. 

D.  O.  (Lat.  DH  gnMa),  By  the 

arace  of  Ood. 
Diet.  Dictionary. 
Dim.,  Dimin.  Diminutive. 
Die,,  Dieet.  Discount. 
Ditt.  District. 

Diet.itiv.  District  Attorney. 
Div.    Divide;  Dividend;  Dtrlaion; 
Diviaor. 
dl.  Deciliter. 
Dl.  Dekaliter. 

D.  La„  D.  LUt.  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture. 

D.  L.  O.  Dead  Letter  Office. 

dm.  Decimeter;  dm.t  Square  deci- 
meter; dm.s  ()ubie  decimeter. 

Dm.  Dekameter ;  Dm.2  Square  deka- 
meter;  Dm.S  Cubic  dekameter. 

It.  v.,  D.  Jftia.  Doctor  of  Mualc. 

D.  M.  D.  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine. 

7>.  O.  Doctor  af  Osteopathy. 

Do.  (Ttal.  dmo),  Theaame. 

7>ac.  Document. 

DoU.  DolUra. 

Don.  Econ.  Domestic  Economy, 

Dnz.  Doren. 
Dpt.  Deponent. 

Dr.  Debtor;  Doctor;  Dram,  Drama. 

Dram,  Dramatic,  Dramatically. 

D.  S.  dial,  do!  eegno).  From  tha 

D.^.  Doctor  of  Science. 
det.  Decister. 
Det.  Dekaster. 

D.  T.  (Lat.  doctor  thfalepfac),  Doc 

tor  of  Theology. 
Du.,  J>«(.  Dutch. 
Dub.  Dublin. 

Duo.  12mo.  Duodecimo  (twelve 
folda). 

D.  r.  (Lat.  Deo  volenU),  Ood  will- 
ing. 


D.  r.  jr.  Doctor  of  Tetarinarr  Med- 
icine, 

D.  T.  8.  Doctor  of  Teterinary  Sur- 
gery. 

Dvt.  (Lat.  denaHua,  and  Engliah 
votgUy,  Ponnywnght,  Fanny- 
weighto. 

Dynrnm,  Dynamica. 

R.    East,  Eastern;  Engilah;  Edin- 

bur^;  Erbiom. 
2a.  Each. 

S.  Aram.  Eaat  Aramaean,  generally 

called  Chaldee. 
Bben.  Ebeneser. 

E.  0.  Eastern  Central;  EsUbliahed 
Church. 

£ecl„  Scelet.  Ecclesiastical. 
Eecle».^cdceiol.  Eedesitdogy. 
£con.  EconoiM'. 

Ed.  Editor;  Edition;  Edlnbuivh. 

Ed.,  £dm.  Edmund. 

Edin.  Edinbuii^. 

S.  D.  8.  EugfUH  Dialect  Bodety. 

£du>.  Edward. 

E.  E.  Errors  excepted. 

E.  B.  Electrical  Engineer. 

:  g.  (Lat.  oxtmpli  gratia).  For  ct- 
ample. 

B.  I.    East  Indies,  East  Indian. 
B.  I.  C,  E.  I.  Co.  Eaat  India  Com- 
pany. 

B.  I.  C.  8.  Eait  India  Company'a 

Service. 

Elec.  Elect.  Electric,  Electricity. 
Eliz.  Elisabeth,  Eliiabethan. 
Emp.  Emperor,  Empress. 
Eney.,  Bnegelo.  Encyclopaedia. 
B.  N.  E.  East-north-east. 
Eng.  England,  Engtiab. 
Eng.,  Btigin.  Engineer,  Engineering. 
Eng.  Dept.    Department  of  Ea^- 
neera. 

Bnt.j  Bntom.  Entomology,  Entomo- 
logical. 

Env.  Ext.  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

Eph,  Epheaians;  Ephralm. 

Epiph.  Epiphany. 

Epu,  Episcopal. 

EpiH.  Epistle,  EpistidarT. 

Eq.  Equal,  Equivalent. 

Eguiv.  Equivalent. 

Eed.  Eadras. 

B.  S.  B.  East-aouth-east. 

Eop.,  Eepec.  Especial,  EspeciaDy, 

Eoq-  Btqr.  Esquire. 

€t  at.  (Lat.  et  alOn),  And  elsewhere. 

at  al.  (Lat.  et  aUt,  aliae,  or  alia). 

And  others, 
etc.,  de.  (Lat,  et  caeteri,  eaeterae, 

or  camera).  And  others,  and  so 

forth. 

Eth.  Ethiopia,  Ethiopian. 
£fAnoI.  Ethnology,  Ethnological. 
et  eeq.  ( Lat.  «  asouenfM,  or  f«- 

tpientia).  And  the  following. 
Btym.  Etymology. 

Bx.    Example ;    Ezaiained ;  Excep- 
tion ;  Exodna. 
Exe.   Excellency;  Except,  Excepted. 
Bxch.  ExchauM;  Exchequer. 
Exd.  Examined. 
Ex.  Doe.  Executive  Document. 
Exec.  Executor. 
Exeex.  Executrix. 

fx.  Or.  (Lat.  axempU  ^roHa),  For 

example. 
Bxod.  Exodua. 
Ezon.  (Lat.  Exonia),  Exeter, 
Ext.  Executor. 
Bs.  Eira. 
Eiek.  Eiekiel. 

B.      O.  B.  Errors  and  omiasiona 

excepted. 

F.  Felkrw;  Folie;  FohrenMt;  Fln- 
orin, 

/.  Farthing,  FartblBga. 
/«n.  Feminine. 
Franc,  Franca. 

Foot,  Feet. 
Fahr.  Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  8.  Fellow  of  tha  Society  of 
Arta. 

F.  A  A.  Jf-  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons. 
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r.  A..  S.  E.  Fellow  at  the  Aatlqa** 

rUa  Society,  Edmbnrcfa. 
F.  B.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  tta«  Botoaieal 

Society  of  Edinbnr^. 
Ft.  (Lat.  /errvm).  Iron. 
F.  C.  Fre«  Omrclk  [of  ScoUmnd]. 
Tcfi.  FoobcM. 

r.  C.  p.  S.  Fellow  of  the  PhiloBO^- 

Inl  BodebL  Cunbrldn. 
F.  C.  a.  FSiaw  of  tho  Chemiul  So- 

eietr. 

r.  Fid.  Dtf.  (Lftt.  FUel  Dujtn- 
«or).  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Ftb.  FebnuiiT- 

F««.  <Lat.  tteU),  He  or  she  did  it. 
F.  E.  t.  8.    Fenow  of  the  Ednca- 

tioMl  Inatltnte  of  SeotUnd. 
Fem.  Feminioe. 

F.  B.  a.  Fellow  of  the  EntoiDoloK- 
iral  Society;  Fellow  of  the  Ethoo- 
lociral  Society. 

Feted.  Feudal 

F.  F.  r.  First  Fan^Iieo  of  Tirj^til*. 
F.  a.  S.  Pdlow  of  the  OeolocicAl 

SociMy. 

F.  I.  A.  Fdlow  of  the  Zutltate  of 

Actoirieg. 
F.  I.  C.  PeDow  of  the  Chenlcsl  In- 

Mitnte. 
/*./«.  Fieri  fueiaa. 
Fig.    Fiesre.   Figarea,  FignratiTe, 

nCDratiTely. 
Ffaa.  FlnniilL 

F.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  I.  PeDow  of  the 
Kioc'a  and  QocMi'fl  College  of 
Fkiwciana,  Irebnd. 

Ft.  Pleaifah;  Florbk.  Fiorina;  Fkmr- 
Uied. 

FU.  Florida. 

FUm.  Plemiah. 

F,  L.  a.  FeUow  of  the  Unnaean  So- 
ciety. 

F.2r.  neMlCarahaL 

Po^  Fol.  PoHo. 

F.  O.  Foreign  Office;  Field  OSeer. 
F.  O.  B.  Free  on  board. 
For.  Foreirn. 
Fart.  Fortftcatlon. 
F.  P.  Fire  Ping. 

F.  P.  S.   FeUow  of  the  Philolocical 

Society. 

Fr.     France;     French;  Francis; 

Francs. 
Jr.  From. 

F.  R.  A.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Jtoysl  As- 
tro oomical  Society. 
F.  R.  C.  P.  Fellow  of  the  Boral  Col- 

leite  of  Physicians. 
F.  R.  C.  P.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Hoysl 

CoHefe  of  Physicians.  Edinburgh. 
F.  R.  C.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 

Irce  of  Sorceons. 
F.  R.  C.  S.  £.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  Edinbarah. 
F.  R.  C.  8.  I.  Fellow  of  the  Aoyal 

College  of  SDrgeons,  Ireland. 
Frtd,  Frederick. 
Frta,  FrcqnentatiTe. 
F.  R.  O.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 

rrsiriiical  Society. 
r.  R.  H.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Borsl 

Horticoltaral  Society. 
F.  R.  ni*t.  8.   Fellow  of  the  Boyal 

Historical  Society. 
Tri.  Friday. 
Friet.  Friealand. 
Fri».  Frisian. 

F.  R.  Uet.  8.   Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Ifeteorological  Society. 
F.  R.  M.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  UI- 

croBcopical  Society. 
F.  R.  8.  FeUow  of  thp  Boyal  Society. 
F.  M.  8.  B.  FeUow  of  the  Eoyal  8o- 

/.  S,S.  L.  FeSow  of  the  Boyal  So- 

F,M.g.  8.  PeBow  of  the  Boyal  Sta- 

/!*Sl*?5S?wof  the  society  of 

rik.  FmXhom. 
Hr.  Furioag. 
ht  Fvtan. 


F.  Z.  S.    FeUow  of  tbo  Zoflto^eal 

Society. 

6.  Genitive;  Onlnea,  Ontoaaa;  OnU. 

p.,  s/m.  Oram. 

Oa,  Georgia ;  OallinB. 

0.  A.  General  AssamUr. 
Gad.  Gadhelie. 

Oaet.  Gaelic. 

001.  Oalallana. 

tfol..  OaU.  Oallon,  Oallona. 
Cfatr.  GalTanlam,  GalTanle. 
0.  A.  X.  Grand  Arnqr  «|  the  Bepsb- 
lie. 

O.B.  Great  Britain. 

G.  B.  d  I.  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Gd.  Qadolinnm. 
Ge.  Germanium, 

G.  C.  B.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

O.  C.  H.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Guelphs 
of  Ilanorer. 

G.  C.  L.  a.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor, 

a.  C.  jr.  a.  Grand  Croii  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Oeone. 

0.  C.  8.  I.  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Star  of  India. 

O.  D.  Grand  Dnke.  Grand  Dnchen. 

Gen.  General;  Geueaia;  Genitive. 

Gend.  Gender, 

Otttti.  OenHiva. 

0«Ht„   Oenta.    Gentleman,  Gentle- 
men. 
Oeo.  George, 

Oeoa.  Geography,  OeographicaL 

Osol.  Geology,  Geological. 

GeoM.  Geometry,  Geometrical. 

Oer_  Ocrm.  German,  Germany. 

Gi.  Gill.  Gilla. 

G.  L.  Grand  Lodge. 

Gl.  Glucinum  (Barylllnm). 

Gm,  Gram. 

O.Jf.  Grand  Usster. 

Go.,  Goth.  Gothic. 

G.  O.  U.  Grand  old  man  (applied  to 

Gladstone). 
Gov.  Governor. 
Qov.Gm.  Governor  General. 
Qort.  Government. 
Q.  P.  O.  General  Post  Offlre. 
Gr.  Grain,  Graina;  Great;  Greek; 

Gram :  Gross. 
Oram.  Grammar,  Grammatical. 
<iro.  Gross. 

0.  T.  Good  Templan;  Grand  Tyler. 
Git.    (Lat.   gutta,    mttlfl*},   I>r  jp, 
Drops. 

Gun.  Gunnery. 

B.  Hour,  Honrs;  Hydrogen. 
Ha.  irektar. 
J7ab.  Habakknk. 
Bag,  Haggai. 
Bant*,  Hampshire. 
B.  B.  C.  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
B.  B.  jr.   Hia  <or  Her)  Britannic 
Uajesty. 

B.  C.   Heralds*  College;  House  of 

Commons, 
B.  C.  M.   His  (or  Her)  Catholic 

Hajesty. 
Bt.  Helium. 

h.  «.  (Lat.  hoe  ett,  hie  eti),  This  or 

thst  is.  here  is. 
Beb.,  Hebr.  Hebrew,  Hebrews. 
J7cr.  Heraldry,  Heraldic. 
Ef.  bd.  Half  bonnd. 
B.  G.  Horse  Guards. 
Bg.  (Lat.  hifdrargynm),  Uercury; 

Hektogrsra. 
B.  H.  His  (or  Her)  Highness;  His 

Holiness  (the  Pope). 
Bhd.  Hogshead,  Hogsheads. 
B.  t.  B.    His  (or  Her)  Imperial 

Hiidinesa. 
Bind.    Hladn,  Hlndvatu,  Hlnda- 

■tanl. 

Bitt.  History,  Historical. 

B.  J..  E.  J.  S.  (Lat.  hie  faeel  hie 

facet  ttpvltut).   Here  lies,  Here 
les  burled. 
Bl.  Hektoliter. 

Bm.    Hektometer;    Hut.*  Square 

hAtometer. 
S.  M.  His  (or  Her)  lUjMty. 


E.  M.  P.  (Lat.  Aoe  monuMrntsM 
pottU),  Erected  this  monnmsnt. 

B.  U.  8.  His  (or  Her)  Hajoity'a 
Service,  Ship,  or  Steamer. 

EoK,,  Bonbl0.  Honorable. 

Bond.  Honored;  Honduraa. 

BoT.,  Borot.  Horology,  Horologlcal. 

Et>H..  Eortie.  Horticulture,  Horti- 
cultural. 

Bot.  Hosea. 

B.  P.  Half  Pay;  High  Priest; 
Horse  Power. 

B.  R.  House  of  Represents  lives. 

B.  B,  E.  Holy  Boman  Empire,  or 
Emperor. 

B.  a.  a,  HU  (or  Her)  Royal  High- 
ness. 

B.  R.  I.  P,  (Lat.  hie  requt-eU  in 
pare).  Here  rests  in  peace. 

B.  8.  (Lat.  Me  situs).  Here  Uei. 

B.  8,  a.  His  (or  Her)  Serene  High- 
ness, 

B.  T.  Hawaii  Territory. 

Bum.,  Uumb.  Humble. 

Bun,,  BMng.   Hungary,  Hungarian. 

Bund.  Hnndred. 

Syd..  BwdrM.  HrdroaUtica. 

Bwdratd.  Hydraulics. 

Epdroa.  [Htd.I 

Bifpoth.   HypoUieais,  HypothMlcaL 

/.  Ishnd;  Iodine.  ' 
la.  Iowa. 

lb.,   tbid.    (Ut.  ibidm),   la  the 

aame  ^ce. 
letl.  Iceland,  Icelandic, 
/cA„/cA(A»,  Ichthyology. 
Id.  (Lat.  idem).  The  ssme. 
Ida.  Idaho. 

i.e.  (Lat.  M  <•«(),  That  la. 

/.  B.  8.  (Lat.  lemt  (/«mm]  Hf 

mfniiM  fiaiMlor),  Jeao^  the  Bav- 

ioar  of  Han. 

la.  Illinois. 

Imp.    (Lst.  imptrator),  EnQeror; 

Imperial;  Impersonal. 
Imp.,  Impf.  Imperfect. 
Imper.  Iniperstive. 
/n.  Inch,  Inches. 

Infoa.  (Ital,  ineoffnUo,  ineofftMa), 
Unknown. 

/nd.  India,  Indian;  Indiana;  In- 
dium, 

Indie.  Indicative. 

Ind.  Ter.  Indian  Territory. 

Inf.,  Infin.  Infinitive. 

In  lim.  (Lst,  in  liming).  At  the  outset. 

In  loe.  (Lat,  in  loco).  In  iu  place. 

/.  N.  R.  I.  (Lat.  Iftua  (/e«u«l 
NazareMu  Rex  Ivdaeorum),  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews, 

In:  Insurance. 

Ing.Gen.  Inspector  General. 

Inat.  Instant,  the  present  month; 
Institute,  Institution. 

Int.  Interest. 

Int.  Dept.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Inlens.  Intensive ;  InteuMtlre, 

Interf.  Interjection. 

Intrant.  Intransitive. 

In    trant,    (Lat.  in  traiultu).  On 

the  passage. 
Int.  Rev.  Internal  Bevenne. 
Introd.  Introduction, 
lo.  Iowa. 

/,  0.  F.  Independent  Order  of  For- 
esters. 

/.  O.  G.  T.   Independent  Order  of 

Good  Templsrs. 
/.  O.  O.  F.   Independent  Order  of 

Odd  Fellows. 
/.  O.  B.  M.  Improved  Order  of  Bed 

Men. 

7.  O.  8.  M.    Independent  Order  of 

Sons  of  Halts, 
/.  O.  U.  I  owe  yon. 
{,  q.  (Lst.  idem  quod),  The  same  u. 
Ir.  Ireland,  Irish;  Iridium. 
Irreg.  Irregular. 
/(..  lea.  Isaiah. 
/.  8.  Irish  Society. 
;«{.  Islsnd. 

1.8.  M.  Jesus  SalTstor  HundL 
/(..  lUd.  Italy;  Italie;  ItaUui. 
Jtin,  Itiaerary. 
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/.  Jud^;  Justice. 

J.  A,  Judge  Ad vocftte, 

Jae.  Jacob,  Jacobus  (  —  JmM). 

J.  A.  O.  Judge  AdTocate  QeaenL 

Jan.  Jannary, 

Jap.  Japan,  Japanew. 

Ja».  JameM. 

Jao,  Javaneae. 

/.  C.  JesUB  Christ. 

/.  C.  D.  (Lst.  fttrit  etvOU  doctor), 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

/.  D,  <Lat.  ;urum  doctor),  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Jer.  Jeremiah. 

a.  W.  Junior  Graad  W—dea. 
H.S.  [I.H.a.}. 

/no.  John. 

Jour,  Jonmey. 

Jon.,  Jorta.  Jonathaiu 

Jo».  Joseph. 

Jo«A.  JoanuA. 

/our.  Journal. 

/.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peaoa. 

Jr.  Joror;  Junior, 

/.  U.  D.  (Lat.  /aria  utrivtgua  doe- 
tor).  Doctor  of  both  laws  (f.  of 
civil  and  canon  law). 

Ju4.  Judith. 

Jtldff.  JudgM. 

Jut.  JulrTyullns:  Julian. 
Jul.  Par.  Joliaa  Period, 
/tm.  June. 
/uHq  Jutar.  Junior. 
J  writ,  Jurispmdence, 

K.    King;  Knight;    (Lat.  UHKm), 

Potassium. 
Kan.,  Hat.,  K».  Kansas. 
K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
K.  B.  King's  Bench. 
E.V.  King's  CouHB^. 
K.  C  B.  Kuight  Cummander  of  the 

Bath. 

K.  V.  n.  Knight  Commander  of  tha 

Order  of  Hanorer. 
E.  C.  M.  a.  Knight  Commander  of 

Bt,  Michael  and  St.  George. 
R.  C.  S,  I,  Knight  Cxmmauder  of 

the  Star  of  Indin. 
K.  E.  Knight  of  the  Eagle. 
Kon.,K)/.  KeDtackjr. 
Kff,  Kilogram. 
K.  a.  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
jr.  a.  C.  Knight  of  the  Grand  Oroas. 
K.  a.  C.  B.   Knight  of  the  Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath. 
K.  a,  E.    Knight  of  the  Golden 

Eagle. 

K.  a.  F.  Kni^t  of  the  Golden 
Fleece. 

K.  a.  B.  Knight  of  the  Gnelpha  of 

Hanover. 
Ki.  Kinn. 
h'liop.  Kilogram. 
KiloiH.,  Kilo.  Kilometer. 
Kingd.  Kingdom. 
Jtl.  KUoIiter. 

K.  L.  B.  Knight  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium. 

Ji.  L.  H.  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Km,  Kilometer;  Sm.i  Sqaare  kilo- 
meter; Km.'  Cuhic  kilometer. 
K.  M.  Knight  of  Ualta. 
Enieie.  Knickerbocker. 
KjU.  Knight. 

E.o/H.  Knights  of  Honor. 
E.  of  L,  Knights  of  Labor. 
E.nfP.  KniBhiB  of  Pythins. 
E.P.  Knight  of  at.  Patrick. 
Kr.  Krypton. 

K.  R.  N.  S.    Knight  of  the  Royal 

N'orth  Star  (Sweden). 
K».  Kan  Has, 

E.  S.    Knight  of  the  Sword  (Swe- 
den). 
Kt.  Knight. 

K.  T.  Knight  of  the  ThiHtlp;  Knight 
Templar. 

K.  T.  S.    Knittht  of  Tower  and 

Sword  (Portugal). 
Xif.  Kentucky. 

L.  Latin ;  Lake ;  Lord ;  Lady. 
I.  Liter. 

L.,  I.,  £.  (Lat.  libra).  Pound,  Pounds 
(sterling). 


L„  lb.,    Ih.   (Lat.  Ifbra),  Pound, 

Pounds  (weight). 
La.  Louisiana;  Lantbannm. 
I/.  A.  Law  Ag^t;  Literate  in  Arta. 
Lam.  Lamentationi. 
Lat.  Latin :  Latitude. 
lb.  Pound,  Pounds  (weight). 
L.e.  Lower  eaae  (in  printing). 
L.  c„  loc.  cU.  (Lat,  loeo  eitato).  In 

the  j>lace  cited. 
L.    G.     Lord   Chamberlain;  Lord 

Chancellor. 
L.C.J.  Lord  CThief  Justice. 
L.  C.  P.  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors. 
Ld.  Lord. 
Ldp,  Lordship. 

L.  D.  H.  Licentiate  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

Ltg.,  Ltoi».  Legislature,  Legislative. 

Leip.  Lei^ig. 
Leo.  Leviticus. 
Zisz.  Lexicon. 

Lrxicog.    LexieographT,  Lexicogra- 
pher, Lexicographical, 
L.O.  Life  Guards. 
L.    Grr.    Low    German   or  Platt- 

Deutsch. 

L.  H.  D.  Doctor  of  Humanities. 
Li.  Lithium, 

L.  J.  Light  Infantry;  Long  Island. 

Lib.  (Lat.  libar).  Book. 

La.  Librarj,  Librarian. 

Litta.,  U.  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Cot.  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Lieut,  (fen.  Lieutenant  General. 

Lieut.  God.  Lieutenant  Qovemor. 

fin.  Lineal,  or  right-line  measnrea; 
».  B;  lin.  yd.;  lin.  ft.,  etc 

£lnn.  Linnaeus,  Linn#,  Linnaeaa. 

Liq,  Liquor,  Llouid.  . 

Lit,   Literally  Literature,  Literary. 

LU.  D.,m.t.  D.  (Lat.  lUfrarum  doe- 
tor).  Doctor  of  Literature. 

Lith.  Lithography. 

Liv.  Livre. 

LL.  B.  (Lat.  legum  haccalaytreua). 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 
LL.  D.  (Lat.  leguM  doctor),  Doctor 

of  Laws. 

LL,  I.   Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

LL.  U.  Master  of  Laws. 

L.  M.  Long  Meter. 

Lon.,Lond.  London. 

Zion.,  Long.  Longitude. 

Log.  (Lat.  laijuxlur),  He  (or  ahe) 

B  peaks. 
Lou.  LoutBiana. 
Lp.  Lordship. 
L.  P.  Lord  Provost. 
L.  A'.  (Lat.  loeut  aigilli).  Place  of  seal. 
L.  a.  d.  (Lat.  librar,  aolidi,  denarii). 

Pounds,  ahillings,  pence, 
Lt,  Lieutenant. 
Lt.  /n/.  Light  InfantiT. 
Lutk,  Lutheran. 

ffl.  Ueter;  m.2  Square  meter;  m.3 

Cubic  meter, 
m.     Married;      Masculine;  Mile, 

Miles;  Minute,  Minutes. 
If.     Marquis;    Middle;  Monday; 

Morning;  Monsieur. 
31,  (Lat.  mille).  Thousand. 
tl.  (Lat.  meriaiei).  Meridian;  Noon. 
Jtr.  A.  (Master  of  Arts.)    [A.  Jf.] 
if  ac,  it  ace.  Msccabees. 
Mark.,  Uachin.  Hschine,  Machinery. 
Mad.,  Madm.  Mndam. 
Mag.  Magyar;  Maganne. 
Ma).  Major. 

3Iai.Oru.  Major  Gen  em  1. 
Uttti.  Malarhi;  Malay.  Malayan. 
Jfanu/.   Manufactures,  Manufactur- 
ing. 

Mar.  March;  Maritime. 

ilarq.  Marquis. 

Ifoa.,  Maar,  Masculine. 

JfoM.  Msssachn setts. 

Jf.  AH.  8.  Member  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Sonety. 

Valh.  Mathematica,  Mathematician, 
Matbematiral. 

Jfntr.  Matthew. 

Jf.  B,  (Lat.  wdlci'na^  baeealaurt- 
ua),  Bachelor  of  Medicine, 


X.  B,  (Lat.  musicaa  haeealmnua). 

Bachelor  of  Unaic. 
M.  C.  Member  of  Oongreaa;  Kaater 

of  Oeremoniea, 
Meh.  March. 

Jf.  C.  P.  Member  of  the  OoUege  of 
Preceptore. 

M.D.  (Lat.  ntediHnaa  doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

ifd.  Maryland. 

MdUa.  (Fr.  madmoiiOa),  Hlaa. 

ifdjs.  Merdiaadise. 

U.  E.  Moct  Excellent;  HIHtary  En- 
gineer; Mining  Engineer;  Mc- 
Ghanieal  Engineer. 

K.E.  Hethodtat  EpiaeopaL 

Uf.  Maine. 

Meaa.  Meaaure. 

Hack.  MechanicB,  Mechanical. 

Med.  Medicine,  Medical:  Mediaeval. 

lied.  Lat.,  Madia^v.  Lot.  Mediaeval 
Latin. 

Mem.  Memorandnm,  Memoranda. 
Meaa,  A  Doca.  Meaaagea  and  Docu- 
ments. 

Meaara.  (Pr.  n\eaai€ura).  Gentlemen. 
Met.    MetaphyBics,  Metapfayaical. 
Matal.  Metallurgy. 
Uetaph,    Metaphysics ;  Metaphori- 
cally. 

Meteor,  Meteorology,  Meteorological. 
Meth.  Methodist. 
If e Ion.  Metonymy. 
Mrx.  Mexico. 

if/d.,  Ufa.  Manufactured,  MantLfae- 

tures. 
Ufa.  Manufacturing. 
Jf.  F.  a.  Maater  of  Foxhounda. 
m^r.  Milligram. 
Mg.  Magnesium;  Myrlagram. 
if.  n.  Most  Honorable. 
Jf.  H.  Otr.  Middle  High  German, 
ific.  Micah. 

Jf.  /.  C.  B,  Member  of  the  Inititnta 

of  Civil  Engineers. 
Mieh.  Michigan;  Michaelmas. 
Iffd.  Middle;  Midshipman. 
Mid.  Lai.  Utin  of  ^e  Middle  Agei. 
Jfil„  Jfilit.  Uilitarr. 
M.  I.  M,  E,  Member  of  the  Inatl- 

tute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
Jfln.     Mineralogy,  Mineralogical; 

Minute,  Minntea. 
Jfinn,  Minnesota. 

ifin.  Pfen.  MiniBter  Kenlpotentiary, 
Miaa.  Misaigaippi. 
ml.  Milliliter. 
Ml.  Myrialiter. 

Mile,  (Pr.  matlrmoiaellf),  Misa, 

Jf.  L.  S.  B.  Member  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

mm.  Millimeter:  niin.3  Rquare  milli- 
meter; mm.3  (Sibic  millimeter. 

Jf>n.  Myriametcr. 

JfJf.  Their  Majesties. 

MM.  (Fr.  vienairurs),  Gentlemen. 

Jfm«.  (Fr.  madame),  Madam. 

Mn.  Manganese. 

if.  y.  A,  S.  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sclenrea. 

Jf.  ff.  8.  Member  of  the  Kumia- 
matical  Society, 

Ifo.  Missouri;  Month;  Molybdenum. 

Mod.  Modern. 

Mod.  (Ital.  modemfo),  Moderately. 
Jf  on.  Monday, 

Jfon«.  (Fr.  fflon«iffiir),  Sir,  Mister. 
Jfont.  Montana. 
Jf.P.  Member  of  Parliament. 
Jf.  P.  P.  Member  of  Provincial  Par- 
liament. 

if.  P.  S.  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society;  Member  of  the 
Philological  Society. 

Mr.  Master,  Mister. 

U.  R.  A.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

M.  R.  C.  P,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

M,  R.  C.  &.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Burgeons. 

Jf.  R.  r.  V.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeona. 

Jf.  R,  0,  It.  Member  of  Uie  Roril 
Geographical  Society. 
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Jf.  S.  t.  Member  of  the  B071I  In- 
uitntiDii. 

M.  R.  I.  ±.  Member  of  the  RoyBl 

Irish  Academy. 
Mra.  MiGtreu. 

Jf.  R.  S.  L.  UemUr  of  tbe  Roral 

Society  of  Literature. 
X.S.  Muter  of  Sursery. 
M.S.  Master  of  Science. 
Jf.  S.  (La(.  memoriae  McruM),  Sa> 

nei  to  the  memory  of. 
MS,  Mannuript. 
MSS.  Manascripts. 
MO.,  tnlh.  Monlb. 
Mt.,  MIt.  Mount,  Hoantaios. 
Mu».   Mnsenm;  Music,  Musical. 
Mii9.  B.  (L^t.  imutieae  bofralaurr- 

lu).  Bachelor  of  Mobic. 
JIm.   D.,   Mut.   Doe.,    ilut.  Doc(. 

(Lai.  miuiCM  doctor).  Doctor  of 

Uuaic. 

If.  W.  G.  M.  Moat  Worthy  Grand 
Uaater 

JTyfik.  Mythology,  Mytholosleal. 

K.  Noon;  North;  Noun;  Number; 
New:  Neater;  Niirogen. 

A'a.  (Lat.  natni>»),  Bodium. 

Ji.  A.  North  America,  North  Amer- 
ican, 

Xah.  Kahum. 

Jli'a;>,  Napoleon. 

A'at.  Katoral;  National. 

Kai.  Hiwt.  Natural  Hlatory. 

Sat.  Ord.  Natnral  Order. 

.Vat.  PhU.  Katurai  PhiloH|diy. 

Hani.  Nautical. 

S.  B.  New  Bruniwick;  North  Brit- 
ain <  =  Scotland). 

X.  B.  (Lat.  nota  bene).  Note  welt, 
taliB  notice. 

.V.  C.  North  Carolina. 

Xd.  Neodymium. 

JV.  D.,  .V.  Dak.  North  Dakota. 

Xr.  Neon. 

jr.  E.   New  England;  Northeaat. 
Seb.  Kebraaka. 
S'eg.  Nexatire.  Negatively. 
JVm.  Nebemiah, 

Sem.  con.  (Lat.  n/mtne  eonlradi- 

eente).    No    ona  contradicting; 

nnaaimovaly. 
A'eiK.  diaa.    (Lat.  n^atfne  dfaaeMff- 

enlc),  Ko  one  diaaenting;  unani- 

moBiW. 
Kfih.  Netherlandi. 
Xeut,  N  enter. 
Nre.  Nevada. 

JVrio  Teat.,  A^  T.  New  Teatament. 

«.F.  Newfonndlaod. 

H.  B,  New  Hampshire. 

V.  B.  Ger.  New  High  (lerman. 

Si.  Nickd. 

V.J.  NewJerMT. 

jr.      y.  Lat.  North  Latitude. 

jr.  M.  New  Mexico. 

K.S.E.  North-north-east. 

jr.  .V.  W.  Narth-north-west. 

S.O.  KewOrleanfl. 

Xo.  (Lat.  nuiM^ro),  NnnAer. 

nof.  pro*.    (Lat.    nolle  proaequO, 

Unwilling  to  prooecute. 
iFoM.,  A'omfn.  NomlnaliTe. 
Xon  con.    Kon-content,  diaaentlent. 

fThe  fonnula  hy  which  Members 

of  the  Hon  He  of  Lords  role  nega- 

lirely.) 

A'oa  obat.  {Lat.  non  obatante).  Not- 
withstanding. 

S'on  proa.  (Lat.  non  pritaeqvitvT) , 
"He  does  not  prosecute , 

JVoa  aeq.  (Lat,  non  aerivUKT^,  Tt 
does  not  follow  (as  a  consequence). 

n.  o.  p.  Not  otherwise  provided  for. 

KoT.,  Norm.  Norman. 

Xar.  Fr.,  Norm.  Fr.  Komaa  French. 

Somt.  fNOR.J. 

Norw.   Norway,  Norwegian,  Norse. 

Vm.  Numl>ers. 

Hoc.  Korember. 

y.  p.  Notary  Public. 

JIT.  J?.  New  Style;  Nova  Scotia. 

».  *.  Not  gpecified.  „  . 

Jf.  S.  J.  C.    (Ft.    Aotre  Sngnftir 

Jeaua   ChrUt),    Onr    Lord  Jesna 

Christ. 


N.T.  [NEwTraT.l 

A'um„  ATumb.  Numbera. 

Xumia,  Namianiatic,  Numismatology. 

.V.  r.  If.    Nativity  of  the  Virgin 

Mary. 
N.W.  Northwest. 
.V.  n'.  T.  Northwest  Territory. 
-V.  r.  New  York. 
y.Z.  New  Zealand. 

O.  Ohio;  Old;  Oxygen. 
ab.  (Lat.  obiU),  He  (or  ahe)  died. 
Obad.  Obadiah. 
Obdt.,  Obt.  Obedient. 
Ob;.  Objective. 
Ob*.  Obaolele. 
Oet.  October. 
Ort-  Bra.  Octavo. 
O.F.  OddFcUowB. 
O.  B.  e.    Old  High  Oeraian. 
O.  B.  M.  S.  On  Her  Majetty  *  Serv- 
ice. 

O.K.  "An correct." 
Okl.  Oklahoma. 

OU.  Teat.,  O.  T.   Old  Teatament. 
Olgm.  Olympiad. 
O.  Jf.  Old  Measurement. 
O.  Jf.  /.  Oblate  of  Mary  Immscu- 
Ute. 

Op.  Opposite,  Opposition. 

Opt.  Optative;  Optics,  Optical. 

Or.  Oregon ;  Oriental. 

Ortfn.  Ordnance. 

Oriff,  Original,  Originally. 

OraifA.   (Jmithology,  Ornithological. 

Oa.  Osmium. 

O.S.  Old  Style;  Old  Saxon. 
O,  K.  A .  Order  of  Kt.  Augustine. 
O.S.B.  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 
O.  S.  F.  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
O.T.  [Old  Test. J. 
O.  U.  A.  M.  Order  of  United  Amer- 
ican Mechanics. 
Oxf.  Oxford. 

Oxon.    ( Lat.    Ornnio,  Oxonfentto), 

Oxford;  Of  Oxford. 
Oxom'cn.  (Lat.  OxonUnaU),  Of  Ox- 
ford. 

Or.  Ounce.  [The  t  in  this  rontrar- 
tton  and  in  vU.  represents  an  old 
symbol  (3).  used  to  mark  a  ter- 
minal contraction.] 

P.    Pan;  Partfei^;  Paat;  Pole; 

Port;  Fhoaphoma. 
Pa.  Pennsylvania. 
P,  a.    Participial  adjeetlre. 
Paint.  Painting. 

Pal.,  Pttiaaont.  Palaeontology,  Palae> 
ontologlcal. 

PalaetAo.  Palaeobotany. 

Pa.  part.  Past  participle. 

Par.  Parajn-aph;  Partiriple. 

Pari.  Parliament,  Parliamentary. 

Part.  Participle. 

Part.  adj.  Psrllcipisl  adjective. 

Particip.  Participial. 

Paae.  Passive. 

Pat.  Patrick. 

Pathot.  Pathological. 

Payt,  Payment. 

Pb.  (Lat.  plumbum).  Lead. 

P.  C.  (Lat.  patrea  eoneeripli).  Con- 
script Fathers. 

P.  C.  Police  Constable;  Privy  Coun- 
cil: Privy  Councilor. 

P.  V.  S.  Principal  Clerk  of  Session. 

PJ.  Paid;  Palladium. 

Pd.  D.  Doctor  of  Pedsgogv, 

P.  E.  Protestant  Epincopal, 

P.  E.  I.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

P«nn,  Pennsylvania. 

Pent.  Pentecost. 

Per.,  Pera.  Peraian;  Person,  Per- 
sonal. 

Prr  an.  {Lat.  per  annum).  Yearly. 
Per  cent.,  Per  et.   (Lat.  per  ernl- 

«m),  By  the  hundred. 
Perf.  Perfect. 
Peri.  Perigee. 
Pera.,  Perip.  Perspective. 
Peruv.  Peruvian. 
Pef.  Peter. 

P.O.M.  Paat  Grand  Master. 
Pkar  Pharm,  Pharmacy. 
Ph.  a.  (Lat.  phiUmophiae  barralau- 
reua).  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 


PK  D.  (Lat.  i»fcaoaopUM  doctor), 

Doctor  of  Phuosophy. 
Pka.    Philip;   Philippiana;  Philoi- 

ophy.  Philosophical. 
PAft.,  PKHa.  Philadelphia. 
Phiiem.  Philemon. 

Phitol.  Philology,  Philologist,  Philo- 
logical. 

Phtiom.  {Phtiomathea).  Lover  of 
learning. 

Phitomatb.        (PhUomathematirva) . 

Ijover  of  mathematics. 
PbUoa.    Philosophy,  Philosophical. 
PhU.  Hoe.,  Ph.  S.    Philological  Ho- 

cicty. 

Phil.  Trant.  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society. 

PA.  Jf.  Master  of  Philosophy. 

PAcn.,  Phenie,  Phenirian. 

Pkotoff.  Photography,  Photographic. 
Photographer. 

Phren.,  Phrenol.  Phrenology,  Phren- 
ological. 

PAye.  Physics,  Physical;  Physiol- 
ogy, Physiological. 

Pbgaiol.    Physiology,  PhysioIagfcBl. 

Pinx.,  Pxl.  (Lst.  pinjcU),  H«  (or 
ahe)  painted  it. 

Pie.  Peck. 

PI.  Place:  Plate;  Plural. 
P.  L.  Poet  Lanreate. 
Plf/..PHff.  Plaintiff. 
PIu.  Plural. 
Plup.  Pluperfect. 
Piur.  Plural. 

P.  M.  (Lat.  poH  wttrtdiam).  After- 
noon. 

P.  Jf.  Past  Maater;  Peculiar  Meter; 

Postmaster. 
P.M.O.  Postmaster  General. 
P.  O.  Post  Office. 

P.  (C  O,  Vo.  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Bteam  Navigation  Company. 
Poet.  Poetry,  Poetical. 
Pol  Polish. 

Polit.Eron.  Political  Economy. 

P.  0.  O.  Post  Office  Order. 

Pop.  Population. 

Port.  Portugal,  Portuguese. 

Poaa.  Possessive. 

Pp.  Pages. 

P.  p.  Fast  participle. 

P.  P.  (Lat.  pcKcr  potrfae).  Father 
of  his  country. 

P.  P.  Parish  Priest. 

P.  P.  C,  (Fr.  pour  prendre  cenff/). 
To  take  leave.    [T.  T.  L.] 

Ppk.  Pamphlet. 

P.  pr.  Present  participle. 

Pr.  Present;  Priest;  Prince;  Prase- 
odymium. 

P.  R.  (Lat.  Poputua  Bomanva), 
The  Roman  people. 

P.  R.  Prise  Ring. 

P.  R.  A.    President  of  the  Royal 

Academy. 
P.  R.  ('.  (Lat.  poaf  RomaM  eondi- 

fom).  After  the  building  of  Rome, 

[A.U.  C.I 
Prrb.  Prehend. 
Prff.  Prefix;  Preface. 
Prfp.  Prepodilion. 
Prre.  PrpRidenl ;  Present. 
Prct,  Preterite. 
Prim.  Primary, 
/'rin.  Principal. 
Print.  Printing. 
Priv.  Prirstive. 

Pri'6.  Problem;  Probable,  Probalily. 
Prvf.  ProfcHSor. 

Pron.,  Pro.  Pronoun;  Pronounced; 

Pronunciation, 
Pron.  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 
Prop,  Proposition. 
Proa.  Prosody. 

Pro  tern.  (Lat.  pro  («npore).  For 
the  time  being. 

Proe.  Proverbs,  Proverbial,  Prover- 
bially ;     Provincial,     Provincially ; 

Provost. 
Prnririr.  Provincial. 
Pror.    (I.nt.  proxirMo),  Next;  or  of 

ne\t  month. 
Pr*.  Pairs, 

P.  R.  S.  PrwiJdent  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 
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P.  S.  8.  A.  Praident  of  the  Royal 

Scottlah  Aeademr. 
Prus.  PrauU,  Pniuian. 
P.  8.  (Lftt.  pott  leriplMm),  Ptwt 

script, 
P.  S,  Pilyj  Seal. 
Pt.,  Paa.  Pulm.  PmIiu. 
Ptyekol,  PBTcluMonr. 
Pt.    FKit;  FiKrn«>>t;  PtAat;  Port; 

P.  T,  Poet  Town ;  Pnpll  Teacher. 
Pub.  Public;  Published.  Publisher 
Pub.  Doc.    Public  Docnmenta. 
P.  V.  Post  Village, 
Pvt.  Pennyweight. 
Pxt.  [PIHX.] 

Ptn^PyntUk.  Fyrotechnlci. 


Q«.  Qhmt;  Quitstlon. 
Q.O.  Qneen'a College. 
Q.  d.  (Lat.  fuui  dieat),  Aa  U  he 

abould  BMj. 
Q.  e.  (Lat.  quod  »»t).  Which  !■. 
Q.  S.  D.  (Lat.  quod  »rat  demon- 

ttrandum).    Which    was    to  b< 

_proTod. 

Q.  E.  ¥.   rLat.  quod  erat  facton- 

dum),  Which  waa  to  be  done. 
Q.  B,  I^Lat.  4Uod  «ra(  {nv«nf«n- 
dtm).  Which  waa  to  be  found  out. 
Q.  L  (Lat.  quantttm  tib4t).  At  maefa 

M  JOD  pleaae. 
Q.  M,  Ouartermaiter, 
0-  if-  o.    ^arterraaater  General. 
Qr.  Quarterly;  Quire. 
Q,  8.  Quarter  Seaaiona. 
«.  a.   (Lat.  fuantum  nffieU),  A 
Bufflclent  qiuatitr. 
t.  t^art, 
:.  Queen;  Query;  QuecthUL 
ar^  Qvart.  Quarterly. 
■r.,  4to.  Quarto. 
«.  Quflstfon. 
.  v.  (Lat.  fvod  vtd»),  Whldt  na. 
V.  Query. 


fi.  Bailway;  B^Bumiir;RiTer. 

B.  (Lat.  r«s).  King;  (Lat.  regiita). 

Queen. 
Jt.  (Lat.  reHpa),  Take. 
Ra,  Kadium, 

R.  A.  Rdyij  Academy,  Royal  Aca- 
demician; Rear  Admiral;  Royal 
Arch;  Boyat  Artillery. 

Rabb.  Rabbinical. 

Rod.  (Lat.  radu),  Root. 

R.  A.  M.  Royal  Academy  of  Hnalc. 

R.  A.  S.  Royal  Agrienltonl  Society 

Rb.  Rubidium. 

R.  C.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.  D.  Rural  Dean. 

R.  E.  Royal  EnglDeers;  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

R.  E.  Reformed  EpiaeopaL 

Riaum.  R^anmar. 

Rse.  Recipe. 

Rted.  Becelred. 

Rtept.  Receipt. 

Re/.  Reference. 

Ref.  Ck.  Reformed  Church. 

Ref.  Prt*.  Reformed  Preabyterian. 

Reg.  Regular. 

Rtg.,  Regr.  Registrar, 

R«g.,  Rept.    Rpglment,  Regimental. 

Rd.  Religion,  Religioua. 

R«l.  Prort,  Relative  Pronoan. 

Rtm.  Remark,  Remarka. 

Rep.  Report;  RepreecntallTe. 

Rep.,  Repub.   Republic,  RepubllcMi. 

Rti.  Reaolutlon. 

Rttd.  Returned. 

Rev.  Revelation;  Rerenaea;  Rerer- 

end;  Reriew;  Revise. 
Revd.  Reverend. 
Revi,  Reverends. 
Rev.  Staf.  Revised  Statutes. 
Rh.  Rhodium. 

R.  H.  A.  Royal  TTorae  Anillery. 

Rhet.  Rhetoric,  Rhetorical. 

R.  B.  S.  Royal  Humane  Society. 

R.  T.  Rhodp  laland. 

R.  t.  P.  {Lat.  rrquimfat  in  part), 

Uay  he  (or  she)  ri-at  in  peace. 
Riv.  River. 

S.  jr.  Royal  ICail;  Boyal  Harlnea. 


R.  jr.  A.   Royal  Marine  Artillery; 

Royal  MlliUry  Asylum. 
R.  U.  L.  I.  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 

R.M.k.  Royal  MaU  Stwtmer;  Boyal 

Uail  Service. 
R.  X.  Royal  Navy. 
Je.  N.  R.  Royal  Naval  RcMrre.  ■ 
X.  O.  Receiving  Offles. 
Robt.  Robert. 
Rom.  Roman,  Romans. 
Rom.  Calh.  Roman  CathoUe. 
R.P.  Regiua  Profeaaor. 
B.  R.  Right  Reverend, 
R.R.  Railroad. 

Jt.  S.  A.   Royal  Scottiah  Academy, 
B.  8.  E.    Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
lnir|^, 

B.  8.  L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 
R.  8.  P.  0.  A.  Royal  Society  for  the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
R.  8.  V.  P.  (Fr.  Ripondm  t'U  voua 
jtiait),  Pleaae  reply- 
fit.  Right. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 
Rt,Rfv.  Right  Reverend. 
R.  T.  S.  Religiona  Tract  Society. 
Rt.  Wpful.  Right  Worahipful. 
Su.  Ruthenium. 
Ruet.  Russia,  Rnaaian. 
R.  r.    Reviaed  Version;  Rifle  Vol- 
unteers. 

R.  W.  Biglit  Wordiipfnl;  Rlgbt 
Worthy. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  M.    Right  Worshipful 

Deputy  Grand  Master. 
R.  W.  O.  jr.    Right  Worshipful 

Grand  Usater. 
B.  W.  a.  R.  Bicht  Worthy  Grand 

Representative. 
JE.  W.  a.  8.   Right  Worthy  Grand 

Secretary. 
R.  W.  a.  T.    Bight  Worthy  Grand 

Treasurer;   Bight  Worthy  Grand 

Templar. 

B.  W.  Q.   W.    Bi^t  Worahlpful 

Grand  Warden. 
JE.  IT.  /.  0.  W.  Bight  Worshipful 

Junior  Grand  Warden. 
J£.  W.  a.  0.  W.  Bight  Worshipful 

Senior  Grand  Warden. 
By.  Railway. 

8.  Saint;  Saturday;  Section;  Shil- 
ling; Sign;  Signor;  Solo;  Soprano; 
South;  Sun;  Sunday;  Sabbath; 
Sulphur. 

«.  Second,  Seconds;  See;  Singular; 
Son;  Succeeded. 

S.  A,  South  Africa;  South  America. 

#.  o.  (Lat.  aecvndem  ar(em).  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art;  (Lat. 
tine  anno),  Without  data. 

Sab.  Sabbath. 

Sam.,  Saml.  Samuel. 

Sam,,  Samar.  Samaritan. 

jSana.,  San«e.,  Banik.  Sanacrit,  Sans* 
knt. 

8.  A.  8.  (Lat.  BoeietatU  AnflfuaK- 
orum  Soeixu),  Fellow  ot  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiqturiea. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

Sax.  Saxon,  Saxony. 

Sb.  (Lat.  ahbium),  Antimony. 

8.  B.  South  Britain  (England  and 
Wales).  [N.B.] 

S.  C.  South  Carolina. 

8.  C.  (Lat.  tenattu  eonnltttm),  A 
decree  of  the  senate. 

Se.  [Sen,,,  SriTLP.] ;  Scandium. 

Sean.  mag.  (Lat.  eeandalitm  magna- 
turn).  Defamatory  expreaaiona  to 
the  injury  of  peraona  of  high  ofBce 
or  dignity. 

S.  eape.  or  ».  e.  Small  capltala. 
(In  printing.) 

Sr.B.  (Lat.  erifntiae  haeealaureue) , 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Se.  D.  (Lat.  acfanKac  doetar).  Doc- 
tor of  Science, 

Sek.  ( Lat.  tehoHum),  A  aote; 
Schooner. 

Sei.  Science. 

Sei.fa,  SrirP  faeiOM. 

Sril.  Se.  (Lat.  BcUlett},  VtmOj;  to 
wit. 


S.  C.  L.  Student  in  Civil  hvw. 

Sclav.  Sclavonic. 

Seot.  Scotland.  Scotch,  SeoUiab. 

iScr.  Scruple,  Scruplea. 

8erip.,    Script.    Ber^tnr^  8«Hp- 

turat. 
Seulp.  Sculpture. 

Sculp.,  Sculpt.,  Be.  (Lat.  >ctiZf>«it}, 
He  (or  she)  engraved  it. 

:  d.  {eine  dividendo).  Without  divi- 
dend. 

S.D.  Doctor  of  Science. 

S.  D.,  S.  Dak.  South  Dakota. 

S.  D.  V.  K.  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Se.  Selenium. 

S.  E.  Southeast. 

See.  Second. 

See..  Seel.  Section. 

Sec,  Secy.  Secretary. 

Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Sen.  Senate,  Senator. 

Sen.  Doc.  Senate  Document. 

Sep.,  Sept.  Septemlior. 

8m,  (Lat.  tequentet,  ae^uentte), 
llie  following  or  the  next. 

8erg„  Sergt.  Sergeant. 

Berg.  Ma}.  Sergeant  Major. 

Serf.,  Berjt.  Serjeant. 

Berv.  Servian, 

Sees.  Session. 

S.Q,  Solicitor  General. 

»,g,  rSP.  Gr.1 

Sk,  S^iilling,  ShUlinga. 

Si.  Silicon, 

Sing.  Singular, 

1^.  J.  Society  of  Jeaua. 

8,  J,  C.  Supreme  Judicial  Conrt 

Skr,  Sonskrit. 

Blav,  Slavonic. 

Sid.  Sailed. 

Sm.  Samarium. 

If.  Sergeant  Major. 

S,  M.  Land.  Soc.  (Lat.  Boeietatie 
Medicae  LondinienKia  Sociue), 
Member  of  the  London  Medical 
Society. 

Sn.  (Lat.  atannum).  Tin. 

8.  N.  (Lat.  secundum  natvram). 
According  to  nature,  naturally. 

Soc,  Soc]/.  Society. 

8,  of  Sol.  Song  of  Solomon. 

Sot.  Oen.  Solicitor  General. 

Sp,  Spain,  Spaniah;  Spirit. 

«.  J>.  (Lat.  sin«  proU),  Without 
iasue. 

8.  P.  C.  A,  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

8.  P.  C.  C.  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children, 

P.  C.  K.  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  (Christian  Knowledge. 

Bpee.  Special,  Specially. 

8.  P.  G.  Society  for  tbe  Propagation 
of  the  Goapcl. 

»p.  or., ».  a.  Sperific  gravity. 

8.  P.  Q.  A.  (Lat.  Senatva  Popvtu'- 

S\t  Xomanue),  The  Senate  and 
e  People  of  Rome. 
CP.  *.  (Lat.  tint  prole  tuperitile). 
Without  anrviving  iasue. 
»q..  Square;   tq.  It.,   Square  foot, 
feet:  eq.  in..  Square  inch,  inches; 
»q.  m..  Square  mile,  miles;  tq.  yd.. 
Square  yard;  oq.  rd..  Square  rod; 
*q.    em..    Square    centimeter ;  iq. 
dm.,  Square  decimeter;  eq.  Dm., 
Square      dekameter ;      sq.  Bm,, 
Square     hektometer ;      iq.  Ki»,, 
Square  kilometer. 
Sr,  Senior;  Sir;  Strontium. 
8,  S.  1.   (Lat.  Baervm  Romanum 
Impgrivm),  Tbe  Holy  Bomao  Em- 
pire. 

S.  R.  8.  (Lat.  Soeietatfo  Rtgtae  Bo- 
riut').  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

88.  Saints. 

8.  8.  Sunday  School. 

S.  8.  C.  Solicitor  before  the  8n- 
preme  Court. 

B.  S.  E.  South-south-east. 

8.  8.  W.  South-aouth-weat. 

8t,  Saint;  Stone;  Strait;  Street. 

«t.  Ster  (metric). 

Mt.  (Lat.  «t«t},  Let  It  stand  (in 
printing). 
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Slat.  SUatQ,  BUtntaa;  8utiuu7. 

8.T.  Sou  of  xemperBura. 

8.  T.  B.  BadtidOT  of  Burtd  Tho- 


S.  T.  D.   (Lftt.  MTTH  tkioloffUt 

doctor),  Poctor  of  DiTiiutjr, 
otorgata.  Sterliag. 
8t.  L.  BL  LonU. 

8.  T.  P.  (Ifftt,  M«f(M  tA«oIoffto«  jin>- 
fettor),  Profeuor  of  Theolos?. 

£tp.  Steamer. 

fiitA/.  Snbjunclive. 

Subtt.  Sabstantive;  BuUtitole. 

Suff.  Suffix. 

Fuu.,Sund.  SandBy. 

Sup.  Snperior;  BnperlatiTa;  Sni^le- 
m«nt :  Snpin«. 

Supp.  SnppleiB^nt. 

Supt.  Superintendent. 

Surff,  Surgeon,  Surgery. 

Surg.  Oen.  Surgeon  General. 

Surv.  Snrreying,  Surveyor. 

Surv.Otit,  Surveyor  General. 

S.  V,  (Lat  tub  verbo  or  voee).  Un- 
der the  word  or  title. 

8.  W.  Senior  Warden ;  Sontbweot. 

Sv.  Sweden,  Swedish, 

Steitz,  Switzerland.  , 

fiirn.  Synonym,  Synonymoaa. 

Srnop.  Byaopais. 

iSyr.  Syria,  Syriac ;  Syrup. 

T.  Tonnmn  or  ton  (mrtrir). 
7.  Tenor;  Ton;  Ton;  Tacaday. 
Ts.  TanUlnm. 

T.  A.  B.  Total  Abatinence  Brother- 
hood. 

Tah.  Table:  Tabular statenWDt. 

Tan.  Tangent. 

Tart.  TarUrie. 

Tb.  Terbium. 

Te.  Tellurium. 

Teeh.  Techniral,  TechaieaDy. 

Tenn.  Tenneaaee. 

Ter.  Territory. 

Term,  Termination. 

Ttvt.  Teutonic. 

Tex.  Texaa. 

Text.  ree.    <Lat.  (aatea  roeoplwu). 

The  received  text. 
Tk.  Tfaomaa;  Thursday;  Thorium. 
Theo.  Theodore. 
Tkeol.  Theology. 
Tkeor.  Theorem. 
Thea4.  Theaaalonians. 
Tho^  Tho:  Tbomaa. 
TAh.,  Thur.,  Thura.  ntaraday. 
Ti.  Titaninm. 
Tier.  Tierce, 
ftai.  Timotfar. 
Tit.  Title;  Tltsc 
Tl.  Thallium. 
Tm.  Thulium. 
T.  O.  Turn  Over. 
Tob.  Tobit. 
Totn.  Tome,  volume. 
Tana,  Tonnage. 

Topog.  Topography,  Topographical. 
Tp.  Township. 

fr.  Translation,  Translator,  Trane- 
lited;  Transpose;  Treasurer;  Trus- 
tee. 

Tniu.     Transaction :  Translation, 
Tlrinslafor,  Translated. 
Tm.  Tn,Tt\*, 
Trem*.  Treaau  rer. 

Trie.,  Triffon.  Trigonometry,  Trlgo- 
BOBwtrlcaL 


Trtn.  Trinity 

T.  T.  L.  ToTTalm  Leare.  [P.  P.  a] 

Th.,  Tuee.  Tuesday, 

Turk.  Turkey,  Turkish. 

Tjfp.  Typographer. 

TypOff,  Typography,  Typographical. 


J. 


r.  Uranium. 

U.  C.  (Lat.  urbia  eondUae),  From 
the    building   of  the  city — Rome 
A.  U.  0.]:  Upper  Canada. 

\j.D.  \r.^.T>] 

U.K.  United  Kingdom. 

V.  K.  A..    Ulster  King  at  Arma; 

United  Kingdom  AlliaDce. 
rit.  (Lat.  ultimo),  L«at,  of  the  laat 

month, 
itm.  Unmarried. 
Vnit.  Unitarian. 
Vniv.  Unirersi^. 
Up.  Upper. 

U.P.  United  Preebyterian. 

V.  S.  United  Slates. 

u.  a.  (Lat.  ut  aupra),  As  abore. 

17.  8.  A.  United  States  of  America; 

United  States  Army. 
V.  S.  L.  United  Stales  Legation. 
V.    S.    M.     United    States  Uail; 

United  States  Marine. 
V.  8.  U.  A.   United  States  Military 

Academy. 
U.  8.  N.  United  States  Navy, 
r.  5.  N.  A.    United  Stales  Naval 

Academy. 
V.    8.  S.    United    States  Senate; 

United  Slates  Ship  or  Steamer. 
17.  8.  8.  CI.  United  States  Supreme 

Court. 

rati.  Usual,  Usually, 

r.  8.  r.  United  SutM  Volunteera, 

vt.  nuh. 

r.  Verb;  Verse;  Vietorla;  Violin; 
Vanadium, 

T.  (Lat.  rer«v«),  Against. 

y.  (Lat.  ride).  See. 

y.  A.  Vicar  Apostolic;  Vice  Ad- 
miral. 

Fa.  Virginia. 

Tea.  Valve;  Value. 

Tor.  Variety. 

Tot.  Vatican. 

r.aux.  Verb  auxiliary, 

y.  C.  Vice  Chancellor;  Victoria 
Croaa. 

r.  def.  Verb  defeetive. 

r.  D.  M.  (Lat.  Ferfrwm  KMa- 
ter),  Minister  of  the  Word  of  Ood. 

Ten.  Venerable. 

F.  a.  Vicar  General. 

V.  ff.  (Lat.  wrbi  fratia).  For  ex* 
ample. 

v.i.  Verb  intransiliTe. 

yice-pret.  Vice-president. 

vid.  (Lat.  vide).  Bee. 

V,  imp.  Verb  impersonal. 

V.  irr.  Verb  irregular. 

yia„  y<»e.  Viscount. 

viz.  (Lat.  videlieat).  Namely,  to 
wit. 

V.  n.  Vert)  neuter. 
Foe.  VocatiTS. 
Fol.  Volume. 
yoft.  Volumes. 
F.P.  Viee-pmident. 
r.  r.  Verb  reflexive. 
F.  Rev.  Very  Reverend. 
va.  (Lat.  veraua),  Agaliut. 


T.  8.  Veterinary  Sargoon. 
v.t.  Verb  traaaitlTa. 
V(.  Vermont. 
Fvf.,  Ful;,  Talgate. 
Twte.  Vulgar,  \  ulgarty. 
ev.lt.  (Lat.  oanas  Ueltonta),  Vari- 
ous readings. 

W.  Wednesday;  Week;  Welsh; 
West,  Western;  (Lat.  wt>l/raDitiim), 
Tungsten. 

Wott..  WaUa<h.  Wallachiao. 

ITosA.  WaafaingtoB. 

W.    0.    Western   Central  (Postal 

District,  London). 
Tl'.  (7.  A.  Women's  Chrislian  Asso- 
cistion. 

W.  C.  T.   U.    Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 
Wed.  Wedneaday. 
n  et.  Welsh. 

w.  f.  Wrong  font  (in  printing). 
TI  A/.  Wharf. 

TF.  /.  West  Indies:  West  Indian. 
TTts.,  TTisc.  Wisconsin. 
ITJL-.  Week. 

TT,  i^oni;.  West  Longitude. 
Wm.  William. 
TT.  31.  Worshlpfal  Maater. 
TF.  AT,  TF.  Wesl-Dorlh-west. 
B'p,  Worship, 
WpftU.  Worshipful. 
H'.  S.   Writer  to  the  Signet;  West 
Saxon. 

W.  8.  TF.  Wcat-Bouth-vest. 
irt.  Weiglit. 
W,  Fo.  West  Vitilnla. 
ITvo.  WyomiSB. 

X,  Christ;  Xavler. 

Xe,  Xenon. 

7m.,  Xmaa.  Chrislmai. 

Sn.  Christian. 
Xnl]/.  Christisntty. 
Xper.,  Xr.  Christopher. 
Xt.  Christ. 
Xtian,  Christian. 

r.  Year. 

Tb.  Ytterbium. 
Td.  Yard. 
Tda.  Yards. 
Te.  The ;  Thee. 

r.  Jf.  C.  A.  Young  Men's  Christian 
ABBOcialion, 

r.  M.  Cath.  A.  Young  Men's  Cath- 
olic AsBocistion. 

r.  M.  n.  A.  Young  Men's  llebiww 
Association, 

r.  p.  8.  C.  E.  Toung  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Fr.  Year:  Younger;  Yonr. 

Te,  Years:  Yours. 

rt.  Yttrium. 

r.  TT.  C.  A,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian  Aesociatiaa. 

Zaek.  Zachar^. 

Ztek.  Zechariah. 

Ztph.  Zephaniah. 

Z.  0„  2oo.  ZoSlogical  Gardens. 

Zn.  Zinc. 

Zooehem.  Zoochemistry,  Zoflchemi- 
eal. 

Zoogeog,     ZoSgeography,  ZoflgeiH 

rraphicnl, 
Zo<A.  Zoology,  Zoological. 
JSr.  Zirconium. 
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FBOH  TEE  LATIN  AHD  TKB  OBEBS. 

ab  extra,  From  irithout. 

ab  hoe  et  ab  hoe.  From  this  and  from  lltst;  eon- 
fusedlj'. 

ab  tnconrrnfrnf >,  From  the  incoDTenienn. 

ab  ineunabulit.  From  the  ersdle. 

ab  initio.  From  the  beginning. 

ab  intra.  From  within. 

ab  oriffine,  From  the  origin  or  beginning. 

ab  ovo.  From  the  egg. 

ab  ovo  vsqua  ad  maia.  From  egg  to  ftpplM,  1.  e^  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  menu  of  ■  Roman 
banquet;  hence,  from  flnt  to  last,  from  beginning  to 
end. 

abnt  invidia.  Let  there  be  no  lU-irlll. 
ab»qu€  argenta  omnia  vana,  Without  money  all  la  Tain. 
abique  hoe.  Without  this. 
absque  ttlla  eondilione.  Unconditionally. 
ab»que  utla  fraude.  Without  any  fraud. 
abutidat    dtdcibtf  vUiit,    He    abounds  with  pleawnt 
fauHi. 

ob  UTio  dia<-«  omjift  (From  one  learn  all),  From  a 

aingle  example  judge  the  whole. 
ab  urbt  condita,  From  the  building  o(  the  city,  i.  e., 

Rome.    [A.  U.  C] 
abu9u»  non  tollit  uram,  Abnee  ii  not  an  argument 

again  at  proper  nse. 
a  eapiu  ad  cateem.  From  head  to  heel. 
aecfpta.  The  receipta  in  accounts. 

acceavtt.  He  came  near;  applied  to  a  teatimonial  for 

one  aecond  in  merit. 
aeeutare  nemo  ««  debet,  ntef  eoram  Dea,  No  one  ia 

bound  to  accuse  himself,  except  before  Ood. 
oeerrima  proximorum  odia.  The  hatred  of  the  neareit 

rcl stives  is  most  intense. 
aetrvatim,  Bt  heaps. 

acribua  iniliu,  iincurioMQ  fine.  With  eager  beginnings, 
but  negligent  ending. 

a  entee  talut,  Balvation  by  the  cross. 

aeti  laborea  jufundi.  Finished  labors  are  pleasant. 

actum  ttt  de  repubttea,  It  ia  all  over  with  the  common- 
wealth. 

a  auMt  corona.  A  crown  from  the  apear;  ^orjr  from 
military  exploits. 

ad  abnrdum.  To  ahow  the  absurdity. 

ad  arbttrfum.  At  will,  at  pleasure. 

•  data.  From  date  or  from  this  time. 

ad  CMmdu  Graeea*,  At  tlie  Greek  catenda,  1.  e.,  nerer. 
■ince  the  Greeks  had  no  calends. 

ad  captandum.  To  attract  or  please. 

ad  captandum  vulfpm.  To  catch  the  rabble, 

addendum;  (pi.)  addenda,  A  thing  to  be  added;  an  ap- 
pendix. 

a  lUo  et  rtge.  From  Ood  and  the  king. 

ad  randem  (sc.  irradtim).  To  the  same  degree. 

od  eztrmum,  To  the  extreme. 

ad  fintm.  To  the  end. 
dd  ffiMtum,  To  taste. 

ad  homintm.  Personal ;  to  the  individual. 

adhuc  tvb  judiee  lia  tat.  The  affair  ia  not  yet  dadded. 

a  die.  From  that  day. 

ad  infinitum.  To  infinity. 

ad  inqvirendum.  For  inquiry. 

ad  initar.  After  the  manner  of. 

od  interim.  In  the  meanwhile. 

ad  internecionem.  To  extermination, 

ad  libitum,  At  pleasure. 

ad  modum.  In  the  manner  of. 

ad  muhoe  onnoa,  For  many  years. 

ad  naueeam,  So  as  to  nauseate. 

ad  patret,  Qsthered  to  his  fathers :  dead. 

ad  quod  damnum.  To  what  damage. 

ad  referendum.  To  be  further  considered. 

od  r*m.  To  the  purpose:  to  the  point. 

adacriptue  plebae,  Attarhed  to  the  soil. 

ttdaum,  I  am  present ;  I  sm  here. 

ad  aummum.  To  the  highest  point  or  amounL 

ad  unffuem.  To  a  nicety. 

ad  unum  omneg.  To  s  man. 

ad  ulrumf  tie  paratue.  Prepared  for  either  event, 

ad  valorem.  According  to  the  value. 

adrrrmia.  Against. 

ad  rii'um,  To  the  life. 

aegreacit  medendo.  It  becomea  worse  from  the  remediea 

employed. 

aeqvam  aervare  mrntem.  To  preserve  an  equable  mind. 
aequanimitt.r.    With  equanimity. 
aequo  animo,  With  an  equable  mind. 
aere  perenniuw.  More  lasting  than  bran;  enduring  for- 
ever. 

aelatta  tvae.  Of  his  or  her  age. 
Hfflatv,  Inspiration. 


Otfenda,  Thinsa  to  be  done. 
AffRUs  Dei,  The  Lamb  of  God. 

at&  0.iii6es  dtAv  t-ypriyopdruv  ivinrviOy  Hopes  are  but  ths 
dreams  of  those  who  wake. 

6xi)XaaTa  nAna  yiyvtrat  Ack'/jm  tcjcvo,   Unbridled  ever 

are  the  sons  of  slaves, 
afera  flamvum.  To  feed  the  flame. 
aliat.   Elsewhere ;  otherwise. 

aliena  optimum  frui  intania.  It  is  well  to  profit  by  the 
madness  of  others. 

anient  appeltna,  aui  profueue.  Lavish  of  his  own  prop- 
erty while  coveting  that  of  othera. 

alirni  lemporie  floret,  Flowers  of  p-^st  time. 

alitur  vil\um  vivitque  tegendo.  Vice  thrives  and  lives 
hy  concealment. 

oftud  eorde  premunt  alitid  ore  promunf.  One  thing 
they  keep  back  in  the  heart,  they  express  another  with 
the  mouth. 

S^^of  iryu,    A  second  self.     (Definition  of  a  friend.) 

oJma  mater.  Fostering  mother. 

alter  tga.  Another  self. 

alter  idem.  Another  precisply  similar. 

alter  ipae  amieua,  A  friend  is  another  self. 

oUemm  olfertiM  auxilio  eget.  The  one  needs  the  aaalat- 

anee  of  the  other. 
alteram  tantum,  Aa  much  more. 

amantium  ira»  amoria  integralio.  Lovers'  quarrels  are 

a  renewal  of  love, 
a  maximta  ad  minima.  From  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
ambiguaa  in  vulgam  tpargere  roeea.  To  spread  doubtful 

reports  among  the  people. 
aminta  hwmani  qeneria,  A  friend  of  the  human  race. 
amieva  vaifu  ad  araa,  X  friend  even  to  the  altars  (of 

sacrifice} ;  to  self-immolation. 
amo,  I  love. 

amor  nummi.  Love  of  money. 

amor  patriae,  Ijovo  of  country:  patriotism. 

&v  irt  fiiav  ftuxv^  '^wfituov^  vtKT}aufKv,  uiro?j>rfie$a  imv- 
T£?jjf,  One  more  such  victory  over  the  Uumans,  and 
we  sre  utterly  undone.  (Hence  the  phrase,  "A 
Pyrrhic  Vielory," 

anguia  in  A«rba,  A  make  in  the  gram;  a  false  friend; 
a  lurking  danger. 

animal  diaputattt,  A  disputatious  creature. 

animal  implume  bipee.  An  animal  without  feathera  and 
having  two  lees.    Plato's  definition  of  man. 

animus  furandi.  The  intention  of  ateBling. 

anfmue  imponantia.  The  intention  of  the  author  or  com- 
poser. 

anno  aelatia  tuae.  In  the  year  of  his  or  her  age. 
anno  Chriafi,  In  the  year  o(  Christ.     [A.  C] 
anno  Domini,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
anne  Aumanae  eolutts.  In  the  year  of  man's  redemption. 
[A.  H.  8.] 

anno  mwndi,  In  the  year  of  the  world. 

anno  aaMta,  In  the  year  of  salvation.    [A.  S.] 

annft  urbi*  randitat.  In  tho  year  since  the  city- — i.  e., 
Rome — was  built. 

annu«  mfrahtJf*,  A  year  of  wondera.  (A  term  often 
applied  to  16(IG  in  English  History,  in  which  the 
chief  events  were:  War  with  the  Dutch,  the  Great 
Plague,  and  tho  Great  Fire  of  London.  The  title  of  a 
poem  by  Dryden.) 

ante.  Before. 

anfe  hrllum.  Before  the  war. 
ante  lucrm.  Berore  daybreak, 
ante  mtriditm.  Before  noon. 

ante  tubam  trrpidal.  He  trembles  even  before  the  trum- 
pet sounds  (for  the  charite), 
&v9puirov  Q/ru,    I  am  seeking  a  man. 
antf,  Against. 

ant^a  Aomo  rirtufe  et  fide,  A  man  of  old-lime  virtue 

and  fidelity. 
a  parte  ante.  From  the  part  gone  before:  past. 
arerto  rirere  roto.  To  live  with  desires  freely  expressed. 
OtrJi/^  tuf  Lx9ptCt  fai9oc  &}i>4^iv  X^pa,   An  armed  right 

hand  is  our  sole  reply  to  foes. 
a  poeae  ad  eaae.  From  possibility  to  reality, 
a  pnateriori.  From  the  effect  to  cause. 
apparafua  belli.  Materials  tor  war. 

apparent    rari  nanlea  in  gurgite  ra»to,   A  few  appear 

dwimrainir  here  and  there  in  the  vast  whirlpool. 
a  priori.  From  the  eause  to  the  effect. 
ap'tit  ee  pur/nne.  He  prepares  for  the  contest. 
o(/iin  ritnr,  Brandy;  spirit;  alrohol. 

arbiirr  rleijanliarum.  An  authority  In  matters  of  taste; 

maKter  of  ct>remonie8. 
orcniia  ca*'('''''ia.  Celestial  secrets. 
arcana  imperii.  State  secret^  * 
arcanum,  A  secret, 
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■rymvnfmn  bontlinum.  The  krgnment  of  the  dob;  aa 

•ppeftt  to  iorce. 
mrgwnnttum  c4  cntmenam.  An  »rrnioent  to  tb«  pane. 
■ryMMRliun  ad  kotn<n«m,  An  ugument  to  the  man. 
•fVaMtfafKM  «4  invidiam.  An  argument  to  enyy;  an 

appeal  to  low  paaaiona. 
mrffumentitm  »d  fudleium.  An  a^nment  to  tbe  judg- 

ment. 

apumni  (tiTpov,    The  golden  niMii. 

apunvp  fi£v  Mup,      Water  is  the  chief  element,  f. 

tbe  orisin  of  all  thinga. 
arrtetit  owHfrM,  With  attentive  ean. 
art  est  ctlart  arievt.  True  art  ii  to  conceal  art. 
ariiiiiM  magiMter,  Master  of  arts, 
a  lentrU  annU,  From  tender  jeara. 
at  fea  non  fracta.  Yet  hope  is  not  crushed, 
audi  aUtraw  partem.  Hear  the  other  side, 
audit  DoeottM  ApoUa,  Apollo  hears  when  invoked. 
aMr«a  nedioeritiu.  The  Kotden  mean, 
auri  «Kra  fames.  The  accursed  thirst  for  gold. 
auapieivm  mtliorit  aevi.  An  omen  of  better  timet. 
ati:miii>n  ab  aUo,  Help  from  on  high. 
Ave,  Maria,  Hail,  Mary. 
■  v«rfrii  ad  verbera.  From  words  to  blowa. 
a  vincitlo  malrimoiiii.  From  tbe  tie  of  marrlaia. 

beataa  memoriae.  Of  blessed  memory. 

htiia!  horrida  beJla!  Warsl  horrid  wnrfil 

htUa  mafnfrus  deiteetata.  Wars,  mi  deieetrd  by  mothers. 

pikrwv  yup  b^ifta^  KO^aOai,  $  ufiafi^.   It  is  better  to 

be  called  late-learned  than  unlearned. 
btneptacUo,  At  pleasnre. 
tenVM  ntmiM,  By  the  favor  of  Providence. 
bUnnbam,  A  period  of  two  years. 
Mr  fKwn  acfiM;  Old  men  are  twice  boya. 
tans  fids.  In  good  faith, 
ban*  /idea.  Good  faith. 

brrri  raanu.  With  a  short  hand,  offhand.  Immediately, 
aammarity. 

brycie  eaaeUbora  obacurti*  fio.  If  Z  labor  to  be  brief,  I 

become  obaenre. 
bnthim  fulmen,  A  harmlesa  thunderbolt. 

eaeoetke*  earptndt,  A  mania  for  Boding  fautt. 

eaeortke*  loqyendL  A  rage  for  speaking. 

caeotlktt  atribendi,  A  passion  for  scribbling. 

tadit  qwusHo,  The  question  drops;  there  is  no  totther 

diacuaaion. 
Meters  deaunt.  The  rest  is  wanting. 
eaeteris  paribu*.  Other  things  being  eqnal. 
Candida  Pax,  White-robed  Peace. 

e ant  ate  Domino,  Sing  unto  the  Lord.     (The  opening 

worda  in  the  Latin  of  many  Psalms.) 
raput.  Head;  chapter, 
caput  iR ortuum,  Tbe  worthless  remains, 
caret  inttt'o  et  fine.  It  wants  beginning  and  end. 
ca««u  belK,  A  canse  justifying  war;  a  ground  of  war. 
ra*M  conaeientiae,  A  case  of  conscience. 
raatu  foederta.  The  end  of  the  league. 
eaaua  forluitva,  A  fortuitous  occnrrencei 
Mtrsa  rine  qua  non.  An  indispenssbia  condiUoD, 
caveat  actor.  Let  tbe  doer  bewsre. 
earfot  emptor.  Let  the  buyer  bewsre. 
cars  eattcm.  Beware  of  the  dog. 

eedant  arma  togae.  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown;  let 

military  authority  give  place  to  law. 
cede  Deo,  Submit  to  Providence. 
Ckritto  at  Eeeleaioe^  For  Christ  and  the  Church. 
Xp^odc  <f  AiKUyei  intvr<i(  xaldov  m>^a(,  Oold  opens  every 

gate,  even  that  of  hell. 
cir^Mitiu  vtrborum,  A  circumlocution. 
eirctdua  in  probanda,  A  eirde  in  the  proof;  tbe  fallacy 

of  using  the  concltision  as  one  of  the  premises. 
da.  This  side  of. 
cite,  Quicktr. 

eoanm  Damint,  The  Lord'a  Bnpper. 
coffUa,  ergo  turn,  I  think,  therefore  I  am. 
ramtlmt  M«r  gente;  Comity  between  nations. 
tammuna  bamMN,  A  common  good, 
remmtmfa  yropria  dieert.  To  aay  common  things  ippro- 
priateb'. 

reaMHunwiia  annft,  Ob  tlie  annual  average ;  one  yew 

with  another, 
eommunt  ^onaenw.  By  common  consent. 
compaa  mentta.  Of  •  sound  mind. 
MM  coMmodo,  At  a  convenient  rate. 
toneordia  dUcon,  Discordant  harmony. 
eoMdWe  afns  ma  non.  An  indiapensabte  eoaditloii. 
eonf*netia  vfrtbtu.  With  united  powers. 
eoii4Ki«w»C  fn  pace.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
«aneenaiia  faeit  legem.  Consent  makes  the  law. 
conaMttido  pro  lege  aervaivr,  Custom  Is  held  as  law. 
coitira  bono*  more*.  Contrary  to  good  manners, 
copia  verborvm,  As  Bbundant  supply  of  words;  fltisney 


coram  nobia.  In  our  preaenee. 

coram  non  judiee.  Before  a  person  who  la  not  a  Judge; 

not  before  the  proper  tribunal, 
corpus  CArisfi,  Body  of  Christ. 
eorrip«nda,  Corrections  to  be  made, 
corruplio  opfimt  peaaima,  Tbe  corruption  of  the  beat 

becomes  tho  worst, 
cor  unum,  via  una.  One  heart,  one  war. 
cos  in^rntorum,  A  whetstone  for  the  wits. 
eraacit  eundo.  It  Increases  as  It  goes, 
crux  critieorum.  The  pusile  of  critics, 
cnw  mathemaiieorum.  The  puszle  of  mathematiciaBS. 
crux  medieorum.  The  ptutle  of  phyaiciana. 
cui  bonol  What  it  the  good  of  itt 

evipam  poena  premit  eomea,  Panishment  follows  doss 

on  crime. 

cuBi  prano  aaUt,  With  a  grain  of  salt;  with  some 
allowance. 

ens  priviltgio.  With  privilege, 
ciirrenfe  ealamo.  With  a  running  pen;  olthand. 
evatoa  merum.  The  guardian  of  morality. 
cvatot  rolutortHR,  Keeper  of  tbe  roUa. 

dobtt  Deva  hia  qvoqua  finem,  God  will  pot  an  end  to 
these  also, 

doMinant  quod  non  intelHgunt,  They  condemn  what  they 

do  not  understand, 
damnum  absque  injuria,  A  toss  without  an  injury. 
data  et  aecepta.  Expenses  and  receipts, 
datum,  pi.  dato,  A  fact  or  principle  granted, 
deceptio  viaua.  An  optical  lllttsion. 
dsctVs  repetita  plaeebil.  Though  ten  times  repeated  it 

will  please. 
deerevi,  I  havo  decreed. 
da  die  in  diem.  From  day  to  day, 
d«  auatibua  non  eat  diaputandvm.  There  la  no  disputing 

about  tastes. 
Dei  graHet,  By  the  grace  of  God. 
de  jure   By  the  law;  by  ri^L 
dele.  Blot  out,  erase. 

delectando  pariterque  monendo.  By  pleasing  while  ad- 
.  roonishing. 

delenda  aat  Carthago,  Carthage  must  be  destroyed. 
(The  phrase  by  which  Cato  the  Elder  urged  the 
Roman  people  to  destroy  Canhace,  the  hated  rival  of 
Borne,  and  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  concluded 
every  roeech  which  be  made  in  the  Boman  Senate, 
even  when  an  Irrelevant  aubject  was  under  discus- 
sion. 

AeX^ud)  uujpupa,  A  Delphic  sword.  (A  two-edged  sword, 
in  reference  to  the  ambiguities  of  the  Delphic  orarlp.) 

de  minimi*  non  curat  lex.  The  law  does  not  concern 
itself  with  trifles. 

de  mortuit  nil  niai  bonum.  Let  nothing  be  said  of  the 
dead  but  what  is  good. 

da  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  poaae  rfrerti.  From  noth- 
ing nothing,  into  nothing  nothing  can  return.  (The 
doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter.) 

de  novo.  Anew, 

Deo  date.  Give  to  Ood. 

Deo  gratiaa.  Thanks  be  to  Ood.     [D.  0.1 

de  omnibua  r«bu«,  et  quibuadam  aliia.  Concerning  all 
thines,  and  certain  other  things  beside.  (Said  of 
the  literary  work  of  an  immature  author  treating  of 
many  sabjects.) 

f)«o  monenfe,  Ood  giving  wamtnK- 

Dfo,  nan  fartuna.  From  Ood,  not  from  chance. 

Deo  vo'ente,  God  willing. 

de  prn/undia.  Out  of  the  depths.     (The  first  words  of 

the  Latin  version  of  Ps.  cxxx.) 
rfe<idera(um,  A  thing  desired. 
deaueludo,  Disuse. 

desunt  caetera.  The  renisinder  is  wantlnir. 

Deua  nobis  haee  otia  feeit,  God  has  given  us  this  eaae. 

Deua  vobiicum,  God  be  with  you. 

dextro  tempore,  At  a  favorable  time 

dictum,  A  saying:  a  decision. 

dictum  de  dicio.  Report  upon  hearsay. 

dies  fauatua,  A  lucky  day. 

dies  infauatua.  An  unlucky  day. 

dir»  irae,  Day  of  wrath;  the  title  of  a  celebrated  Latin 
hymn, 

dii  major^im  gentium.  The  gods  of  the  superior  houses; 

the  twelve  superior  gods, 
dfi  penates.  Household  gods. 
diajeeta  membra,  Hmtte'-ed  rpmnins. 
doeendo  diadmua.  We  learn  hy  teaching. 
doll  tneupax.  Incapable  of  mischief. 
domihiM,  Lord. 

i>omfnti«  rofti*cum,  The  Lord  be  with  yon,  (The  words 
by  which  the  priest  blessi'B  ihe  people  in  the  Romsn 
Church.) 

dof  /utt  iro&  tJTU  Kai  KivH  t^v  yi/v,  Give  me  a  stand- 
point, and  I  can  move  the  earth. 

do  ut  dea.  I  give  that  you  may  give;  the  principle  of 
reciprocity. 
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drmmM*  p»rtonae,  Tbt  chM»eten  of  tbe  pUr. 

4t^ee  «l  dteorum  tH  pro  patrta  moH,  It  ii  iwMt  ud 

glorioaa  to  die  for  one'i  eonntry. 
duranU  vita.  During  life. 

«ee«  honut,  Behold  the  nan  I  (Applied  BpeciflcsOx  to 
a  picture  of  Chriit  irearinc  a  crowa  of  Lhoros,  when 
deliTered  to  the  people  by  Pilate.) 

«  eoTUrario,  On  the  oontrary. 

editio  prineeps.  The  first  edition. 

iyH  ydp  dfu  tUv  kfiuv  l/ibc  /iovof.  Of  all  my  kin  I  am 

mr  only  friend. 
€luu\  /ivMM  labvntur  onnf,  Alaal  our  fleeting  yean 

■lip  mwvr. 

mcTHiM,  One  retired  from  actire  oflclal  duties. 

fpa   ,    .    .    &}Xil  XiovTo,    Oae^  but  a  lion. 

hi  vvKTe  0ov^,  In  the  night  there  li  connMl;  alaop  on  It. 

«o  noninr,  Bjr  that  name. 

eqvanimiter.  With  equanimity. 

4  reffione,  In  a  itrafght  line;  exactir  oroodte. 

a  re  nolo.  According  to  the  exigency. 

erran  etl  humanum.  To  err  ia  human. 

*rratum  (pj,  erriKa).  An  error. 

fynt  ydp  Kcu  tyd,  rd  it  kcv  At^  irth'ra  fuTJiatt,    I  hurl  the 

•pear,  but  Jove  directa  the  blow. 
CM«,  To  be;  exiatence. 

Ml  nodu*  in  re&ue.  There  is  «  middle  eoorse  in  all 

things. 

etto  perpetutt,  htt  It  endnro  fonrer, 
et  eaetera.  And  the  rest. 
et  cvm  gpiritv  (uo,  And  with  tbj  spirit. 
4t  tequetUet,  et  wtquanUa,  And  those  that  fallov;  snd 
what  foUowa. 

at  tu,  BnUt\  And  thoa  also,  Brstns.  (The  dying  ex- 
clamation of  Oaesar,  when  he  ssw  Bnitua  among  his 
saaaealns.) 

c^fMj«a,  efip^KO,   I  han  foond  iti  X  have  fbnnd  Itl 

<  veatigto.  Instantly. 

«  sftnipts,  Abmptljr;  snddenly. 

«x  abuniantta,  Ont  of  the  abnndsaea. 

ea  udittrto,  nom  the  oppoelte  atde. 

M  MftM  •(  bono,  Aeeoroing  to  what  li  right  and  good. 

sat  ea^s.  From  the  head,  from  memory. 

ex  eatbedra.  From  tite  utair  or  pulpit;  spoken  with 

authority;  by  virtue  of  office. 
«M«ptio  probot  refftiUm,  The  exception  proves  the  rule. 
exceptU  exeipiendU,  Dne  exceptions   (i>r  aUowsnces) 

having  been  made, 
exeerpta,  Extracts. 
excvdit.  He  made  it. 
ex  curia.  Out  of  court. 
ax  delicto.  Prom  the  crime. 
ex  dono.  By  the  gift. 

exegi  monumentutn  acre  perenntue,  I  have  reared  a 
monument  more  Issttng  than  bronse.  (Said  by 
Horace  in  regard  to  his  poems.) 

extmpH  ffratia.  By  way  of  example,    [e,  g.] 

exeunt.  They  go  ont. 

ez«unt  omnee.  All  go  out. 

exit.  He  (or  she)  goes  out. 

exitve  acta  probat.  The  result  jnstiSea  the  deed. 

ex  more.  According  to  caslom. 

ex  neeeeeitate  rei.  From  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

ex  yiihUo  nihil  fit.  From  nothing  nothing  eomss. 

ex  officio,  By  virtue  of  office, 

ex  opere  operato.  By  outward  acts. 

ex  parte.  On  one  part  or  side. 

experto  crede,  Believe  one  who  has  tried  it,  or  who 

speaks  from  experience. 
ex  poet  facto.  After  the  deed  is  done:  retrospective. 
ex  propriie.  From  one's  own  resources. 
ex  tempore.  Off  hand;  without  preparation. 
extra  muroe,  Outside  the  waits. 
extra  ordinem.  Extraordinarily, 
ex  ufu,  From,  or  by.  use. 

facetiae.  Jokes. 

facile  prineepe.  The  acknowledged  dilef ;  one  irtio  standi 

nndoubtedly  flrst. 
faeetmile.  An  exact  imftatioa. 
/sctotum,  A  man  of  sU  work. 
fart,  fae.  Say,  do. 
fata  obHant,  The  Fates  oppose. 
tnia  viam  invenint.  The  Fstca  will  find  ont  a  way. 
/arete  lingvie.  Be  silent. 

fax  mentie  ineendium  gloriae.  The  paaaion  fw  glory  is 

a  torch  to  the  mind. 
/eeit.  He  made  it. 
feUeiter,  Happilv;  ■nceessfnlly. 
/«Io  ds  et.  Self-felony;  a  suicide. 

ferae  naturae.  Of  a  wild  nature;  applied  to  wild  beasta. 
Hat,  Let  it  be  done. 

fiat  Juetitia  mat  eaehm.  Let  justice  be  dona  though  the 
heavens  should  fall. 
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fiat  lux.  Let  there  be  light. 

fidei  de/«n«or.  Defender  of  the  faith. 

fidee  Puniea,  Punic  faith:  treachery.  (Among  the  Bo- 
mans  the  bad  faith  of  the  Foeni  or  Osrtnagiaians 
was  notorious.) 

fidue  Achatet,  Faithful  Achates,  the  companion  of 
Aeneas;  a  trusty  friend. 

filiue  populi,  A  son  of  the  peoplsi 

fiUue  lerrae,  A  son  ol  the  earth;  one  of  low  orl^n. 

finie,  The  end. 

flagrante  delicto,  In  the  conumlsalon  of  the  crime;  in  the 
very  act. 

fragee  eoneumere  noH,  Bom  to  consume  the  fruits  of 

tne  earth;  bom  only  to  eat. 
fugit  hora.  The  hour  flies. 

fuit  Iliun,  Troy  hss  been ;  Troy  was,  but  is  uo  more. 
fmctue  officio.  Having  discharged  bis  duties;  henee^  out 
of  office. 

furor  arma  minietrat,  Bage  provides  arms. 
furor  loquendi,  A  rage  for  speaking. 
furor  poetieuH,  Poetical  fire, 
furor  ecribendi,  A  rage  for  writing. 

gaUtce,  In  French, 

geniiu  loci.  The  genius  or  presiding  spirit  of  the  place. 
Otrmamce,  In  German. 

gloria  in  exeelete  Deo,  Olory  to  Ood  In  the  highest, 
gloria  Patri,  Olory  be  to  the  Father, 
irrodotim,  Cfradually;  step  by  step. 

Gradua  ad  Parnaaeum,  Btepa  to  Pamassus;  aids  to 
writing  Greek  and  Latin  veraea.  (The  name  of  a 
book.) 

gratia  dictum.  Here  assertion. 
gregatim.  Gregariously. 

Hannibal  ad  portaa,  Hannibal  at  the  gates;  the  enemy 
close  at  hand. 

&7taS  AeYOfiaxiv,  Said  or  used  but  once  (ss  a  rare  word). 

kaud  lonpia  tntervaUia,  At  frequent  intervals. 

ketluo  liororwn,A  devonrer  of  books;  »  bookworm. 

kie  et  ubiqve.  Here  and  everywhere. 

At<;  finia  fandi.  Here  was  an  end  to  the  discouTSe. 

hie  facet.  Here  lies. 

Ate  aepvkue.  Here  is  baried. 

hine  Ulae  lacrimae.  Hence  these  tears;  this  is  the  cause 

of  the  trouble. 

Imvpia  ^lAooo^  tarlv  Ik  vaptAtyfi&niP,  History  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 

Aoc  anno,  In  this  year. 

hoe  loco.  In  this  place. 

hoc  eaxwn  poautt.  He  placed  this  stone. 

hoe  tempore.  At  this  time. 

hominia  eat  errare,  To  err  is  of  man, 

Aomo  alieni  jurie,  A  man  under  the  control  of  another. 

Aemo  factva  ad  unguem  (usually  thus  quoted;  but  the 
correct  form  is  ad  unguem  faetue  homo),  A  highly 
cultivated  snd  polished  man ;  literally,  a  man  pol- 
ished to  the  finger  nail.  (The  expression  is  sug- 
gested by  a  practice  of  sculptors,  who  use  the  finger 
nail  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  their  models.) 

Aofflo  homini  lupua,  Uan  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellow  man; 
one  man  preys  on  another. 

Aomo  multarum  f{t«raruffi,  A  man  of  many  lettera;  a 
man  of  great  learning. 

Aomo  eui  fvria,  A  man  who  Is  his  own  master. 

Aonoree  mwfant  more*.  Honors  change  manners. 

ftonor  eat  a  NUo,  Honor  is  from  the  Nile.  (Anagram 
for  "Horatio  Nelson.") 

Aonoa  alit  arte*.  Honor  nourishes  the  arts. 

Aono«  Aabct  onus.  Honor  is  burdened  with  responsibility. 

Aora  fugit.  The  hour  flies. 

horribae  dtftu.  Horrible  to  tell. 

Aortvs  sfcctM,  A  dry  garden;  r  collection  of  dried 
plants;  an  berbsrina. 

idem  aonana,  Sounding  the  same. 
id  eat,  That  is. 
id  genua  omne.  All  thst  class. 
idonrua  homo,  A  fit  man. 

1Vioi>C  XpiOToS  Gem  Tiof  Zur^  Jesus  (Thrist,  the  Son 
of  God,  Saviour.  The  initials  of  these  Greek  words 
form  the  Greek  word  hfiv^,  a  Ash,  snd  this  fact 
explains  the  common  nse  of  tbe  flsh  as  a  weather 
vane  on  church  steeples. 

teaua,  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesns,  Saviour  of  men. 

imo  peciort.  From  the  bottom  of  one's  besrt. 

fmpari  itarte.  With  nneqnal  military  strength, 

imptdimrnta,  Luggase;  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

imperium  in  impeni),  A  ntvemment  existing  within 
a  fcovernment.  (Said  of  a  power  set  up  Sgeinst 
constituted  authority.) 

in  aclu.  In  the  very  act;  In  reaUty* 

in  arquiUhrio.  In  eauilibrlum. 

in  ambiguo.  In  douot. 

in  srtnts.  Under  arms. 
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te  arttada  mortis.  At  the  point  of  dratb. 

{ft  cmMTft,  In  the  chunber ;  in  wcr«t. 

is  eapiU,  In  chief. 

M  CTirM,  In  court. 

inde  in*.  Hence  this  rcsentowBt. 

iMdex  expHrgttoriua,  A  list  of  praUblled  bookg. 

ui  dtiMuL  In  mitten  of  donht. 

is  MM,  la  being. 

is  MfraM,  At  Inicth. 

is  extremis.  In  Ve^  bad  efreiiBisunCM;  ft!  the  point  of 

death. 
iKfinito,  PerpetnsUr. 

ia  flagrmnU  dsliets.  In  the  commisaioD  of  the  set. 

f^/rs  dig.,  infra  digniUUtm,  Benesth  one's  disnity. 

Is  iKvUmm,  Acsinst  sn  nnwiUin^  psrt7- 

in  Isco,  In  the  plsce;  upon  the  spot;  to  ths  vimoB  of. 

i»  loco  parstUis,  In  the  plsce  of  s  psrsnt. 

in  swrfis*  res,  la  the  Ten  midst  of  the  tasinen. 

is  smAo  MiMAiiiu  IMa,  Safety  lies  in  s  niddle  oonns. 

is  siMNorias*,  Id  memoxr  vL 

in  Bosrinc,  In  the  samo  ot. 

in  svo,  la  the  ess, 

is  foes,  la  pesee. 

is  psrpstwtm,  Forerer. 

is  pfono,  In  full. 

in  posse.  In  possible  existenn. 

in  prassenti.  At  the  present  Uaw. 

is  ^opria  pertona.  In  one's  own  perm. 

is  re.  In  the  rastter  of. 

in  fMM.  Against  the  thing  or  propertr. 

in  rsmm  nnlura,  In  the  nstore  of  thinrs. 

in  saeenta  saseitlsnHH,  Forever. 

imseulpserKnt,  Ther  engrsved  it. 

inseiUpsit,  He  tngrsvea  it. 

in  situ.  In  its  proper  position. 

is  stmtM  file,  la  Its  former  stste. 

i«  sttrpss,  Aceordiag  to  linesge. 

in  stuptnso.  In  Baspoaae. 

in  u.  Doming,  spsmH  (Ps.  xxzL),  In  thss^  O  Lord, 

hsTo  I  pat  tar  trut. 
inter  sHa,  Among  other  things. 

<st«r  raneiR  «t  bpuni.  Between  th«  dog  ftnd  the  wM; 

twiSgbt. 
intsr  nas.  Between  oarselTes. 
inter  se,  Amongst  theraaclreo. 
In  tote,  la  the  whole;  eatirsty. 
fa  transitu,  Oa  the  passsga. 
falni  pmristss.  Within  the  wnlh;  prtrats. 
in  usu.  In  nse. 

ia  idro^e  fideHs,  Fsithfal  ia  both. 

in  mtrvm^s  paratus.  Prepared  for  cither  eruit. 

in  rs^tto.  In  s  Tscnnm. 

ips*  dixit.  He  himself  has  ssid  It;  a  mere  sMeTtfam. 
ipsissima  verba.  The  identical  words. 
ipso  facto,  Bj  the  fact  itself. 
ipsa  jure,  Br  the  law  itself. 
i(«  Mi.  It  is  so. 

ila  lex  seripta  est.  Sach  is  the  written  law. 
ItMes,  In  Itatiaa  diaractcrs. 
itenna,  Again. 

iaeta  aUa  est\  The  die  is  cssti  (The  exclsnution  of 
Julius  Csessr  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

iartvis  etausis.  With  closed  doors;  in  secrot. 

fan  eansa.  For  the  sske  of  s  joke. 

jubOate  Deo  (Fs.  c.  1),  O  be  jo/fnl  in  the  Lord. 

/wdCetHHi  Dsi,  The  jodgment  of  Ood. 

iudieium  pmriutn  aut  It  get  Hrraa  (Hagaa  CharU),  The 
JadgDMat  of  our  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  laad. 

jtir«  dirino.  By  divine  law. 

jura  kumano.  By  hnmaa  law. 

ins  canonirum.  Canon  law. 

pta  civUe,  The  cirtl  law. 

fus  divinum.  The  dirine  law. 

pta  St  norma  loqwndi.  The  Uw  and  rnle  of  apmA. 

fua  pantium.  The  lew  of  nations. 

jua  paaaaaslonit,  The  il^t  of  ponctalon. 

fuxta,  Xear  hj. 

cod^  MuTOf  ypa^ic,    Ton  are  writing  ia  water. 

am'  i^opfu.  Preeminently. 

labvre  et  honors,  Bj  labor  and  honor. 

ioMB  maisstas.  High  treason. 

lapis  phaasophortim.  The  philosopher's  atoDSi 

lapsms  calami,  A  slip  of  the  pen. 

lapsaa  Unpuas,  A  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Is^MM  memorias,  A  slip  of  the  memory. 

lerst  St  ftnatss,  Honsehold  gods. 

iaiing  dietvin.  Spoken  In  Latla. 
isu  Dsa,  Praise  to  God.' 
Inter  han^vcU,  Kind,  or  geatk^  reader. 
Upatma  «  taUra,  A  papal  legate. 


Us  a»»  scripts.  The  unwritten  law ;  the  cobubob  law. 

lex  leripta.  The  written  or  statnte  law. 

Ux  Mionis,  The  Uw  of  retaliation. 

Ai/j^  fHp  oMip  iartv  ivnutiiv  hme.  There  ia  no  word 

with  whidt  to  answer  hnager. 
Unpua  franco.  The  mixed  langnags  apoksn  by  Enro- 

peaaa  ia  the  Esst. 
tite  psndente.  During  the  trisl. 
lo»  eflato.  In  the  place  quoted. 

locMM  fencfu.  One  occnpylng  the  place;  a  atihatitnte. 

locus  enmini«.  Place  of  the  crime. 

locM  in  jtjo,  The  place  ia  which. 

locut  si^ilK,  The  plaoe  of  the  leaL 

len^o  interroUo,  Bt  or  with  a  long  Interral. 

meiis  s  non  lucendo,  A  witticism,  which,  assnniug  that 

luctw,  a  dark  grore,  ia  derlred  from  the  verb  lueert, 

to  shins^  suppoeea  it  must  be  a  non  iMcande,  from  its 

aot  beiag  light;  an  sbiurd  name. 
lusHS  naturaa,  A  freak  of  nature ;  a  deformed  animal  or 

plant. 

maffister  eeretnoniantm,  A  master  of  the  ceremooiea. 
Jfa^na  CAarto,  The  great  charter;  the  charter  of  Eng- 
lish liberties. 

ma^no  ctpitoa,  maffrM  eoHtudo,  A  great  city  Is  a  great 

solitude, 
nuvnum  bonuni,  A  greet  good. 

magnum  opus,  A  great  andertsklng;  the  great  work  of 

a  man's  life, 
■ula  fide.  With  bad  faith ;  treacheroualj, 
moli  exempli   Of  a  bad  example. 

«mK  principii  malus  finis.  The  bad  end  of  s  bad  be- 
ginning. 

maliM  aelbus.  With  nnlncky  birds,  1.       with  bad  omens, 
mo'o  modo.  In  an  evil  manner. 
Malum  in  ec.  Bad  in  Itself. 

ntanibM  pedibusqus.  With  hands  and  feet;  tooth  and 

nsll. 

manu  propria.  With  one's  own  hand. 

mora  elatisum,  A  closed  ses;  a  bay. 

materfamiliae.  The  mother  of  a  family. 

mafcria  nwdica,  Snbstsnces  used  In  the  healiag  art. 

MiazimiM  in  minimi's.  Very  great  in  trifling  thuigt. 

mea  culpa.  Through  my  fault. 

ms  fudiee.  I  being  the  judge;  in  my  opinion. 

nsmorabilia.  Things  to  be  remembered. 

meiMoris  in  asfsrao,  In  eternal  remembrance, 

f4       rit  ii6pm  rufyCdtP  wdric.  OKOirei,    Que  not  on 

things  afar,  negleetiag  tntaga  at  hand, 
inemoriter.  By  rote. 
•Me  veto.  At  my  own  wiab. 
minutiae,  Trifles. 

mfrahife  dfeta,  Wonderful  to  rdate. 
miraMU  vim.  Wonderful  to  see. 
mirabilia.  Wonders, 

minHa  (n  modtim,  In  a  wonderful  manner. 
mlserabiU  vulpua,  A  wretched  crew. 
modo  et  forma.  In  manner  and  form, 
modus,  Usnner. 

modus  operandi.  The  msaner  of  working. 

fuipa  X  nc  Kot  iroAfuv  Imiv  Cxtirtp  Koi  avdpCn,  Cltlea 
have  their  destinies  as  well  ss  men. 

monumsntum  acre  ptrennius,  A  mouatMut  more  dur- 
able than  bronie. 

mors  ma/orum,  After  the  manner  of  oar  ancestors. 

more  suo.  In  his  own  wsy. 

mors  fanua  vitas,  Desth  is  the  gate  of  life. 

mors  omnibus  communis.  Death  Is  common  to  all. 

mos  pro  lege.  Custom  has  the  force  of  law, 

motu  proprio.  Of  hli  own  accord. 

mvlalu  mutandis,  The  necessary  changes  being  nude. 

swtluws  consensu,  Untual  consent. 

nec  seirs  fas  tst  omnia.  It  is  not  allowed  to  know  all 
things. 

n«  extat.  Let  him  not  depart. 

nratins  controdicentf.  No  one  contradieting. 

nsstiae  dieeentisnfe.  No  one  dissenting. 

nemo  redamat,  nuJIus  o&sieiit.  No  one  protests,  no  one 
makes  opposition. 

ffojmJiXuff' ,  bvTivn  ^iXd  0eoc,  He  whom  the  gods  love 
dies  young.  a      v  i. 

MS  ffufrt  defrimenti  rcepufcHro  capio*.  In  order  tba.  tno 
commonwealth  suffer  no  injury.  (The  form  of  words 
by  which  the  dictator  of  the  Roman  repaUie  was  in- 
Tested  with  snprpine  authority.) 

nihil  od  rem.  Nothing  to  the  point. 

nflbil  tetigit  quod  non  ornooii,  He  toaehed  nothing  with- 
out embellishinf!  it. 

vusd  &&  fieiuv  rftv  fiiyav,  ctxac  h(uv,  And  aimed  with 
ri|*t.  the  less  o'ereomes  the  great. 

nil  admirari.  To  be  astonished  st  nothing. 

nil  dieit.  He  makes  no  answer. 

nolens  rolene,  Willing  or  unwilling. 
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noli  HM  tangere,  Toncli  me  not. 

nom«n  tt  omen,  N&me  and   omen ;    a  DUne  Uut  ia 
ominous. 

Ron  eompo»  mtntU,  Not  in  sound  mind. 

non  coMtot,  It  does  not  appear. 

Ron  dotur  t»rttv,m.  Then  is  no  third  choice. 

Ron  tn*,  Nonentit;r- 

Hon  «a(.  It  is  not ;  wanting. 

non  e*t  invcTittu,  He  is  not  found, 

non  libet.  It  does  not  please  me. 

non  liquet.  It  is  not  clesr. 

non  oD«lante,  Notwithstanding. 

non  oniTi«  lieHnm  hantttwn.  Lawful  acts  are  not  all 
honorable, 

non  omnia  potnmMB  omnM,  We  caonot,  all  of  na,  do 
cTerTthing. 

non  MQUttur,  It  does  not  follow ;  an  illoKiral  conclusion, 
non  ram  qxuUie  tram,  I  am  not  what  I  once  was. 
noteitur  a  tocOs,  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keepa. 

nostro  perieulo.  At  our  own  risk, 
note  bant  (N,B.),  Uark  well, 
notatu  dtffnvm,  worthy  of  note, 

vovcimivditaKOafiuv  re  koI  iravruv  i^rtac.  Mind  ia  the 

disposer  and  cause  of  all. 
nudM  verbie.  In  plain  vords. 
nuptiae,  nnptiala;  Tedding. 

obiit.  He  (or  ahe)  died, 

obiter  dictum,  A  casual  remark;   an  nnanthoritatiTo 

opinion. 

obtervanda.  Things  to  be  obterred. 

odi  pro/snum  rt*/jrw*,  «{  srMO,  I  hate  the  vulgar  crowd, 

and  drire  them  away. 
odium  theologivm.  The  hatred  of  theologians. 
offtetna  gentium,  The  workshop  of  the  world. 
oia  Kt^aA^  kyid^a^  ci/K  Ixsi,     What  a  splendid  head, 

and  yet  no  brain  I 
il^yot  -yup  ia9X[^  Kpeiooov^  ttoX^uv  xtucwv,  Better  a  few 

brare  men  than  many  cowards, 
omne  iffnotum  pro  magnifieo.  Everything  unknown  ia 

thought  to  be  masaiAcent. 
o»iR«  Mlum  forti  patria  ett,  Every  land  is  a  brave  man's 

country. 

omnia  mutantur,  not  ct  mutatnur  in  Ulis,  All  things  are 
nbject  to  change  and  we  change  with  them. 

omnia  vtncU  amor,  et  noe  redamue  amort.  Love  conqoera 
all  tbiogs,  let  us  too  yield  to  love. 

at  iroMof,  Th.^  many ;  the  common  people. 

on  pro  noM«,  Prny  for  na. 

oratt  pro  anima,  Prav  for  the  aoul  (of). 

orator  fit,  poela  naaextur.  The  orator  Is  nude;  the  poet 
ia  bom. 

on  rotundo,  With  a  full  voice. 

origo  mali.  Origin  of  evil. 

o  ttmporn,  o  moree,  Alas  for  the  times  and  the  manners. 

oKum  cum  diirnitate,  Ease  with  dignity. 

ob  TOitf  Aaxidaifioviovc  (Ii^ti)   Iparilv  iH>aoi  elatv,  u^-i 

irtri)  elalv  ol  im\£(uoi.  The  Lacedemonians  do  not  ask 

"How  many   are   the  enemyl"    but    "Where  are 

they!" 
jMce  tuo.  By  your  leave. 
pacta  eonvetUa,  The  conditions  atrreed  on. 
jwlntam  qui  meruit  /erot.  Let  him  bear  the  palm  who 

has  deserved  it. 

6  fdyae  Ti9v^ia,  Great  Pan  is  dead. 
part  poMU,  With  equal  pace;  together. 
paritw  pax  beUo,  Peace  is  produced  by  war. 
par  negotOt,  tuque  aupra.  Equal  to,  but  not  above,  bis 

buainesa. 

pare  adoersa.  The  advene  party, 
pare  pro  tola.  The  part  for  the  whole. 
particepe  oriminfa,  A  partaker  in  the  crime;  an  acces- 
Bory. 

jMrra  eomponere  magniM,  To  compare  amall  things  with 

great  ones. 
paeetm.  Everywhere;  throughout. 
iniraf6t>  /th*  okouoov  Si,   Strike,  hut  h^nr  me, 
naierfamUioM,  The  father  of  the  family. 
rater  noeter.  Our  Father. 

pater  patriae,  The  father  of  his  country.  A  title  br- 
stowed  by  the  Roman  Senate  on  Caesar  Octavisnui 
AnguBtus. 

patree  eonteriptt.  The  Conscript  Fathers;  the  Roman 
Senate.  (Applied  humorouEly  to  the  members  of 
municipal  and  town  councils.) 

pax  in  bello.  Peace  in  war. 

pax  orbi*  lerrarum.  The  sovereiKnty  of  the  world.  (.\ 

legend  frequently  found  unun  Human  coins,) 
pax  Romano,  The  Roman  Empire. 
pax  robiectim.  Peace  be  with  you. 
peeeari.  I  have  sinned. 
per.  By,  through,  by  means  of. 
fier  capita,  'By  the  nesd, 
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per  centum,  By  the  hundred. 
prr  contra,  Contrariwise. 
per  diem,  By  the  day. 

per  fae  et  nejae.  Through  right  and  wrong. 

per  gradue,  Grsdually. 

per  interim   In  the  meantime. 

per  ee,  In  itself;  for  its  own  sake. 

pclttio  principii,  A  begging  of  the  question. 

prr  nam.  By  the  way  of. 

i^VOtt  OO^ jiev  ovdetc.  No  one  is  wise  by  nature. 
pinxit,  H^Vpr,  eJie^jmifrted  it. 

placet,  It  pleoBes.  ( SpeciBcally,  the  mode  of  assent  by 
a  civil  power  to  the  promulgation  of  a  papal  buU  or 
an  ecclMiaatical  ordinance.  A  vote  of  assent,  as  of 
the  governing  body  of  a  university,  or  of  the  members 
of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  The  form  of  dissent  is 
non  placet.) 

ptfbe,  The  common  people. 

porta  natcitur,  non  fit.  The  poet  is  born,  not  made. 

noajra  &  v6/ti/ia  uvat.  Whatever  is,  is  right. 

JTO^Ao!  arpaTtiyoi  Kapiav  uiruXtaav,  Too  many  gencrsla 

lost  Caria. 
pane  airinorum.  The  bridge  of  assea. 
poeee  videor,  I  seem  to  be  able, 
poet  beUum  auxititiin.  Aid  after  the  war, 
poet  cineree  gloria  venit.  Glory  cornea  after  death. 
poet  mortem.  Alter  death. 
poet  obitum.  After  death. 
pratcognila,   Things  previously  known. 
preKcriplum,  A  thing  prescribed. 
primae  viae.  The  first  passages, 
prima  facie.  At  the  first  glance. 
primo.  In  the  first  place. 
primtM  inter  parte.  First  among  hia  oeera. 
prtncipfif  obeta.  Resist  the  first  advanoAa. 
probatvm  eet,  It  is  proved, 
pro  Deo  et  eccleeia.  For  God  and  the  church, 
pro  et  eon  (for  contra),  For  and  agaiiiat. 
pro/anum  vulgue.  The  vulgar  rabble. 
pro  formOj  As  a  mstter  of  form, 
pro  hae  rtec,  For  this  turn  or  occasion- 
pro  memoria.  As  a  memorial, 
pro  nwnce.  For  the  present. 
propaganda  H^e,  For  extending  the  faith. 
pro  patria.  For  our  country, 
pro  rata,  In  proportion. 

pro  rrge,  lege,  at  grege.  For  the  king,  the  law,  and  th« 

people. 

pro  re  nata.  For  a  special  emergency. 

pro  tanto.  For  so  much. 

pro  tempore.  For  the  time  being. 

i»>X9       ^>     ^uwv,  b^d}j>iiev,  One  Ufa  to  live,  sol 

(wain — this  ia  our  due, 
pufri«  ft  umbra  eMmue,  We  are  daat  and  shadow. 

punrfiim  ealiene,  A  salient  or  prominent  part. 
puniea  fidee,  Punic  faith;  treachery 

quaere.  Query;  inquiry. 

fuaeritwr,  The  question  arises. 

qvalis  Vila,  finio  ila.  As  life  is,  so  will  its  end  be. 

fuamdtu  »f  bene  geeeerit.  As  long  as  he  behaves  him- 
self; during  good  behavior. 

quantum,  The  quantity  or  amount. 

quantum  libet,  Aa  much  as  you  tike, 

quantum  merttU,  As  much  ss  he  deserved. 

quantum  mulatue  ab  IBo,  How  changed  from  what  he 
was, 

quantum  ouffMl,  A  snfflcient  qnantityi 
quantum  oil,  Aa  much  aa  you  will, 
fjuaM,  As  if;  In  a  manner, 

guem  di  dia^unt  adoUeeene  morttur.  Whom  the  goda 
love  diea  young. 

qui  eapit,  ille  facU,  He  who  lakes  it,  make*  it, 

qidd  faetendtim\  What  is  to  be  done  I 

quid  nunc!  What  now!  what  news! 

qui  doeet,  dieeit.  He  who  teaches,  learns. 

quid  pro  quOjOne  thing  for  another;  an  equivalent. 

quid  rtdeel  Why  do  you  laugh! 

quid  ttmeel  What  do  you  fear! 

quoad  hoe.  To  this  extent. 

quo  animol  With  what  intention! 

quoeunque  modo.  In  whatever  manner. 

i7uocunvue  nomine.  Under  whatever  name, 

(yund  arertot  Detul  God  forbid  I 

quod  bene  notsndum.  Which  la  to  be  especially  noted, 

quod  erat  demonalrandum,  Which  was  to  be  proved. 
Abbreviated  Q.  E.  D, 

iTUod  erat  faciendum.  Which  was  to  be  done.  Abbre- 
viated Q.  E.  P. 

qtiod  ride  [q.  v.].  Which  aee. 

quomndn  \  In  what  manner!  Iiow? 

quondam,  Former. 

rara  art*,  A  rare  bird.     (Sometimes  nsed  to  express 

iiicrpdulily  or  doubt  oboul  a  story  or  description,) 
rata,  Rate;  one's  own  phare, 
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rahoM  flott,  Aceordinc  to  the  toil. 

rwtM  ta  CMrta,  Upricbt  in  oonzt,  with  dMUi  huids. 

nftmm  daiMiM,  A  roy»l  pft. 

rcMMwto  Nvmfiw,  Br  «  rerived  dmm. 

rfwfiwt  1m  Me«,  Mar  fa«  rest  in  pwMB. 

pHaMTilia,  Ths  fint  elements  of  UliBCi, 


na  Thinc>  done;  maioitm. 

m  /Hdiesbk  A  matter  alreadr  tettlod. 
revpHMiec,  Th«  common weattn. 


w«,  IB 


renrp 

n  srrc.  In  tnitk. 

inatmctcd  ofttimea  eanaca  harm. 
trntt  fail—,  Lat  tha  haaTuu  faD. 
nw  In  wka,  Hw  conntrr  In  tba  dtj. 

aal  AWmim,  AtUc  salt  :  wit 
aalc*  fan.  Tha  rl^t  beins  aat*. 

Mtm^  Xha  senae  being  preaanada 
•aii£tiia»  asMctftnnH,  H0I7  of  boliea. 
tmrter  rcaartwa,  Tha  mender  mended. 
tmtU  mp^npte,  Bnongh,  and  mora  than  anoo^ 
aeOket.  That  ia  to  ear;  vit. 

•enfeiMVf  i»4oeU  do^iqve.  Learned  and  anieamad.  wa 
an  write. 

asmn^wN  artewt,  Aceordlnr  to  the  mlea  of  art. 

mcuttdttm  notitram.  According  to  tha  coona  of  lutnra. 

aacaaJaai  ordintm.  In  order. 

aeiiMl  «t  aiaHiI,  Once  and  together. 

««Hal  pro  tmptr.  Once  for  all. 

mmptr  JUwaja  fortunate. 

waatw  conmtium,  A  decree  of  tha  MUift 

arnn  frono.  In  a  nod  lenae. 

•nuM  mmIo,  Ib  a  bad  aente. 

MriatuR.  In  order;  ■eriaU;. 

aara,  a*d  wrfa.  Late.  Irat  aeriotulr. 

MTvare  wutdvm.  To  keep  within  boandl. 

waftrfp«daJto  vafba.  Words  a  foot  and  a  half  loos. 

tic  fOMim,  80  ereiTwhere. 

«{e  arat^r  tirrannit,  Srar  thai  to  tyraitta. 

«io  tranati  gloria  annid^  80  the  ^017  of  thU  world 

paaiee  away. 
•fcMt  anla.  As  before. 

jfe  roa  non  voMa,  Thns  do  Te,  bat  not  for  jonnolm. 
ti  HU  placet.  It  It  plaaaes  the  gods. 
•O^mtfwM  oUuat,  De^  silence. 

tibut  Ug**  inter  armo.  The  laws  are  silent  amidst  arms. 
at  momtavntum  refufrw,  eirevmtpice.  If  yon  aeeli  his 

mannment,   look   around.     (An   inscription  in  Bt. 

Paal'a  Cathedral.  London,  for  Sir  Chriitophar  Wzen, 

who  was  the  architect  of  the  bniUing.) 
aina  cmrm,  Withont  care  or  chaiga. 
wtma  dfa,  WUboat  a  daj  appmlad. 
«(a«  dvWo,  Without  donbt. 
aiaa  invidte.  Withont  enrr. 
ifna  pn4itMcto,J^\Xtiaii.i  prajndlee. 
afaa  ova  noa,  without  which,  not;  an  Indlspanaablo 

condition. 
Mt,  vtatof^  Stop,  trsTeler. 
ORfvf  «rdr  b  fiiae.  All  the  world  'a  a  itage^ 
aft  «l  «■(,  Mrt  non  aft,       It  be  aa  It  ia,  or  not  at  all. 
apu  MiHfma  «a«il^  The  safest  hope  ia  In  heaven, 
iptowdlda  wendK^  SploBdidly  false;  vntma  for  a  noble 


syaKa  orfaM,  The  ridwat  bootr. 
•poNia  wtM,  Of  one's  own  accora. 

aUt  sMffM  MMilnfa  imbra,  Ha  atands  the  ahadov  of  a 
mi^tr  name. 

(Catwa  fno  anta  ballwm.  The  state  in  which  things  were 

before  the  war. 
•tstws  fwo,  sCotMs  in  fwo,  stoew  ouo.  The  alata  In  which, 
ala.  trfaloi*,  heroem  eolcaa,  SloPi  iraTsler,  thou  art  tresd- 

inc  upon  a  hero. 
it«t,Xet  it  aUnd. 

at^Mum   immana    loquandf,    An   insatiable    denre  for 
talking. 

MM  eifiqiia  vohtptoa,  Evarr  man  baa  his  own  plessnres. 
atMviUr  in  modo,  fortUer  in  re,   Gentle  In  manner, 

forcible  in  action, 
•afr  cotorm  furia.  Under  color  of  law, 
aablsta  etataa,  toUUwr  tffetUta,  Tha  causa  having  been 

remoTed  ttae  effect  ceases. 
««A  poana,  Under  a  penaltr. 
tat  raaa.  Under  the  roae;  neretlr. 
attb  aOmtw,  In  ailence. 
««i  wparia,  Under  the  appearance  of. 
aaft  VM«,  Under  the  word. 
«aff«atfo  faUi,  Snggeation  of  falaehood. 
Md  aanarla.  Of  iU  own  kind;  unique. 
aifpMeM  /df  rd  ftWro,        rd  KoAiara,  Omuldar 

not  what  ia  most  aKr^^ble,  but  what  la  best. 


 awatatamm.  Sum  total. 

•aaumra*  bonum.  The  chief  good. 
tmmmvm  hu.  aumma  injuria  eat,  Tha  rigor  of  the  law 
is  tha  Mi^t  of  opprea^on. 


atint  laeriataa  rerum,  There  are  tears  for  misery. 
avo  marte.  By  hla  own  powers  or  ikill. 
auMm  euiqw,  Let  escb  have  his  own. 
avua  cviqua  v%oa.  Ever;  one  has  bia  own  parHctilar 
habit. 

lofrula  roaa,  A  blank  tablet, 
loadlum  citoe.  Weariness  of  life. 

tantaana  animU  eaetaatitnu  Irast  Ou  mA  aagm  dwdl 

in  beaTcnlj  minds  t 
t€  judiea,  Yoo  being  the  Judge. 

tempora  mataiUur,  at  noa  mutamur  in  HUa,  The  tlaaa 
are  dkanged,  and  we  are  changed  with  them. 

tampM  adax  r«rvm.  Time  the  devoorar  of  all  thlngp. 

fempua  /uffit.  Time  flies. 

t«mp««  ludendi,  The  time  for  plar. 

lantanda  via  eat,  A  way  must  be  triad. 

tarra  ftrma.  Tha  firm  land;  the  contiBsnl. 

(ami  iMo^nita,  An  unknown  land. 

(arliuni  fwid,  A  third  aometbing  difficult  of  classiflca- 
tion  aa  to  nature  or  subatance;  a  nondeacript, 

tealc,  Witneaa;  the  concluding  ^naa  of  a  writ. 

Tti  owSpfnnOdoicai'nr,  Who  Oen  shall  role  tha  nUart 

nc  rptxac  uvr*  Iptup  iinKi£an>  Who  vlll  ihau  hair  irimt 
he  can  shear  woolt 

to^a  viriHa,  The  gown  of  mnhood. 

rd  KtMv,  The  beantifnt. 

ri  nip&K  ^K&pini>iirviiC»l^,  How  aweet  la  gain,  e'en 

thoo^  it  comes  from  fraud. 
ebrvxeHnnuv  w&vrrs  elol  avyyevdt.  All  maa  claim 

kinahip  with  the  fortunate. 
ri  mhnv.  What  Is  beoomtng  or  decorous, 
tot  fcominM,  fuot  a«nt«iijia«,  So  many  men,  to  uaaj 

minds. 

totidam  verMs,  In  Just  ao  many  words. 
totiM  Tuottea,  As  often  aa. 

(oto  eaelo.  By  the  whola  heaTona;  diametrically  opponta. 
totam.  The  whole. 

trahU  atia  qvamqua  voluptaa.  Each  one  is  drawn  by  hia 
own  taste. 

tria  iuncta  in  ttno.  Three  Johied  in  one  (the  motto  of 

tha  Order  of  tha  Bath). 
trvdOifr  diaa  iBs,  Day  is  pushed  forward  by  day. 

«b{  bena  ibt  patrta.  Where  one  Is  well  off,  there  Is  hla 
oonntry. 

ubi  iua  ineertMm,  ibi  fua  nnUum,  Where  the  law  la  un- 
certain, there  is  no  law. 
ubi  lap«ual  Where  hare  I  fallen  t 

ubi  libertaa,  iAi  potrio,  WhM-e  liberty  dw^  there  ia 

my  country. 
vbiqua,  ETen'where. 
vbi  aupra.  Where  above  mentioned. 
ttUima  ratio  remtm.  The  last  argument  of  kings, 
wftiitw  7AuIe,  The  utmost  boundary  or  limit. 
ttUimwa  Aomanorum,  The  last  of  the  Romans. 
vitra  licitum,  Beyond  what  ia  allowable, 
una  voce.  With  one  voice, 
una  anima.  With  one  mind,  unanimooaly. 
vaqua  ad  araa,  To  the  very  altars. 
uaqva  ad  nauaeam,  To  disgust, 
uaua  loTvcTiiii,  Usage  in  speaking.  _ 
ut  apea  geatnetriam.  As  bees  practise  geomrtrr. 
titcwnotie  iilacuerit  Deo,  As  It  ihatl  pleaae  God. 
ut  infra.  As  sUted  or  cited  below, 
tit  awpro.  As  stated  or  cited  abora. 

aada  in  pace,  Oo  in  peace, 
radc  maciim,  Oo  with  me;  a  constant  companion. 
vae  vielia.  woe  to  the  conqoered.    (Said  to  bava  bean 
the  exclamation  of  Brennna,  vhen  he  threatened  to 

exterminate  the  Romans.) 
vale.  Farewell. 

valeie  ae  plaudits,  Farewell  and  appUod. 

rari<M  Icetion«a,  Various  readings. 

rariorum  nota«.  The  notes  of  various  aathon. 

vel    preca,    vtl    pretio,    For    either    love    or  nmney. 

venia  neeeaaUati  datur.  Pardon  is  granted  to  necessity; 

necessity  has  no  law. 
r«ni,  vidi,  viti,  I  csme,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
verbatim  at  literatim,  Word  for  word  and  letter  for 

letter.  ^  . 

vtfritotia  aimplax  oralio  eat.  The  langusga  of  truth  ia 

simple, 
veaiilrta,  Tracka,  traoes. 
vexata  tiwieatio,  A  disputed  qnestion. 
ria.  By  the  way  of. 
ria  media,  A  middle  course. 

ria  trito,  Ha  tutictiina.  The  beaten  path  ia  saftlti 

vice.  In  theplsce  of. 

riee  verea.  The  terms  being  exchanged. 

ride  et  crede.  See  and  believe. 

videlicet,  To  wit;  namely.    Abbreviated  pts. 

ptdetur.  It  appears. 

ride  Ut  aupra,  See  vhat  is  stated  above. 
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ri  tt  armit,  Bj  force  knd  ftrma. 
vinett  amor  ptUrtas,  The  love  of  conntrr  wiD  pranU. 
vtnevium  matrimonii.  The  bond  of  muriige. 
vindex  injuriaa,  An  avenser  of  injarr. 
vir  tapit  qvi  pauca  toouitur.  He  ia  wik  who  tallu  bnt 
little. 

virtu*  temper  virtdia.  Virtue  ever  gmn  utd  floorUbinc. 
vtrtute,  non  virie.  From  virtue,  not  fmm  nen. 
virtute  officii.  By  vinue  of  one's  offlc*. 
vis  eomiea,  Uimic  power  or  tslent. 

vt*  eonaervatrix  naturae,  The  {nretervAtiTe  power  of 
natnre. 

vit  inertiae.  The  power  of  Inertia;  reaisUnee. 

via  medieatrix  naturae.  The  healing  tendency  of  natvn. 

via  pretervalrix,  A  preserving  power. 

via  vitae.  The  rigor  of  life. 

vitatn  impmdart  von.  To  ruk  one's  life  for  the  tmth. 
tiita  aino  Utteria  mora  eat.  Life  without  literature  b 
death. 

vUUa  nemo  line  naaeilur,  No  one  is  bora  without  faoltB. 
otvat  roffina,  Lonjr  live  the  qoeen. 
tnvat  reapubHca,  Long  Hta  the  repnblie, 
vivat  rex,  Lons  live  the  king. 
viva  voce,  By  the  liTing  voice;  b;  oral  tMtiinoiiy. 
viva,  vale.  Farewell  and  be  happy. 
volo,  non  vaiea,  I  am  willing,  but  unable; 
vota  vita  vtaa,  Uy  life  ia  devoted. 
votum  eaatilalia,  A  vow  of  chaatity. 
vox  elamantia  in  deaarto.  The  voice  of  one  erring  ia  the 
wildemeaa. 

vo»  at  fMotorea  nihil,  A  Toice  and  notbing  atcofl; 

aonnd  without  meaning. 
vom  fmetbua  haeaU,  Hit  Totet  itnck  in  Us  throat;  hs 
was  MMeeUeaa. 

h/o,  fjommonty. 

anu  immedieahiU,  An  Irreparabl*  tnjwT. 

fivi>vci'fv^Tac(^irapaSpafi^l6Cn',   Seek  not  to  flee  from 

gneat  of  low  estate. 
if:^iha^a/!aTue,i^>oij/SoK&i'r^f^8a3>dv,   Thoo^tlesa  we 

Uts,  azpeeting  not  to  die. 

SMwm  perdidit.  He  has  lost  his  pnrae ;  he  is  tn  diatreaaed 
drcnmstauces. 

HODEEN  lAHaUAOES. 

Phraaea  not  deaignated  are  from  the  French;  thoae  from 
otkor  lanffuoffea  are  diatinouiahad  thua:  (Oer.) — <ler- 
nan;   (It.) — ItalUn;  and  (Sp.) — Bpaniah. 

«,  At;  according  to;  to. 

a  haa.  Down. 

a  bon  marehe.  Cheap, 

abonnament,  Subacriptloo. 

a  braa  ouvarta.  With  open  arms. 

abrege,  Abrid^ent. 

ahaanca  d'aaprit.  Absence  of  mind. 

a  cauaa  paraa,  parole  aaaaf  (It.),  When  the  esnse  is  lost, 
there  ia  enough  of  words. 

t^eeueit.  Reception;  greeting;  welcome. 

a  eharga.  At  expense. 

»  cha<M,  On  horseback. 

•  «omp(«.  On  acconnt. 

a  coup  rar,  with  certainty;  snrelr. 

a  convert.  Under  cover,  protected,  shettered. 

mequa  To/ana  (It.),  A  subtle  poison. 

a  dtmi,  Br  halves. 

•  dewein,  DeaUraedlr. 

•  deux  mains.  For  both  hands;  having  two  uses, 
■  Haerttton,  At  discretion,  tmrestrietedlr. 

a  droita.  To  the  right. 

afialra  d'amour,  A  love  affsEr. 

affaire  d'hnitne^tr,  An  ftfTair  of  honor,  a  duel. 

affaire  dv  coeur,  An  affair  of  tiie  hesrt,  a  love  affair. 

a  fin,  To  the  end  or  object. 

affreux.  PriKhtful. 

a  fond.  To  the  bottom,  thorouj^tjr. 

a  gauehe,  To  the  left. 

8  navte  voix.  Aloud. 

aimable.  Amiable. 

a  V abandon.  At  random ;  diareRsrded;  left  uncared  for. 

a  la  beUe  etoile.  In  the  open  air. 

a  la  boMne  heure\  Well-timed!  In  good  timal 

a  la  eampagne.  In  the  country. 

a  la  faveuT,  By  the  favor  of. 

a  ta  Fran^aiae,  Id  French  fatihion. 

atintazil  (Sp.),  A  Spanish  constable. 

a  I'improviate,  Unawares,  on  a  sadden. 

aW  alba  (It.),  At  daybrpak. 

alia  Siciliana  (It.),  In  the  Sicilian  manner;  in  shep- 

herd'a  dress. 
aVtffTtaae,  Livelinpss;  cenialitv. 
AUea  hat  aeine  Ztit  (Oer.),  All  In  good  time. 
alUx-voua  en,  Away  with  you,  be  oB. 
allova.  Come  on. 

oUsKviel  iat  UTigaaund  (Oer.),  Too  nnch  of  a  good  thing. 


aJ  oeeorrenza  (It.),  According  to  drcunutanees. 
a  I'ordinaire,  In  the  ordinary  mannsr. 
at  piu  (It.),  At  moat. 
alto  rUiavo  (It).  In  hi^  relief, 
am  An/anff  (Oer.),  At  the  beginning, 
amend*  honorvMa,  Fit  repwatioa;  a  sstiifaetoiT  apol- 
ogy. 

a  mereeiUe,  Usrvekmsly. 

ami  da  eour,  A  friend  of  the  conii;  hence  an  Tnnrtit'" 

friend. 

smj  du  peuple.  Friend  of  the  people, 
a  moitie.  By  halves. 

anden  regime,  Iho  ancient  order  of  tUnga> 

a  outrance.  To  the  death. 

a  peindra.  Worth  pafntlng, 

a  pen  praa.  Nearly. 

a  peud  (It.),  By  ths  piece. 

a  piaeera  (It.),  At  pleasur*. 

a  pied.  On  foot. 

a  plomb,  Perpendicularly;  fliiBl7. 

a  point,  Juat  in  time;  exactly;  sxaeUy  ritfit. 

appui.  Point  of  support;  prop. 

•  prima  viata  (It.),  At  the  first  sighL 
o  prapoa.  To  the  point. 

•  propoa  da  rian.  Apropos  to  nettling;  not  pertinently. 
are-an-eial.  Rainbow. 

a  Tea  da  ehauaaea,  Even  with  the  ground, 
arpent  eomplanf.  Ready  money. 

arriera  panaae.  Mental  reservation;  unavowed  purpose, 
a  fouie  outranee.  To  the  utmost;  mercilessly. 
a  tout  kaaard.  At  all  basarda;  at  all  events. 

•  foMt  prfx.  At  any  price. 

ow  ten  dretttTo  (ha  Just  right. 

aw  cotirant.  Well  acquainted  with;  weD  informed. 

au  deaeapoir.  In  despair. 

at*  Iseanl,  To  the  east ;  eastward. 

au  pta  aaar,  At  the  Ywrj  worst. 

ante  da  f»  (Portngnssa),  An  Mt  of  fatth;  ths  burning 

of  Jews  and  heretics. 
avtra  droU,  Another's  rl^t. 
autra  foia.  Another  time. 
aux  arwtaa.  To  arms. 

svant  propof.  Preface:  Introdnctory  matter. 

avae  partaiaaton.  By  consent, 

a  velonis.  At  lueaaure. 

a  voatra  aalute  (It.),  To  your  health. 

a  votra  aante,  To  your  health. 

a  vuaatra  aalud  (Sp.),  To  your  health. 

beaux  eaprHa,iStn  of  wit,  or  genius. 

beaux  i/eux.  Handsome  eyes;  attractive  iooks. 

bel  esprit,  A  wit,  a  genioa. 

bet  etaga.  The  second  story  of  a  house. 

ben  trovato  (It.),  WeD  invented. 

beaoin.  Need ;  want. 

bete,  A  beast. 

boite,  A  small  box  for  work,  carried  by  ladies. 

bon  gre,  mat  gre.  With  good  or  bad  graos;  willing  or 

unwilling, 
bonne  et  belle,  Oood  and  pretty. 
bonn«  foi.  Good  faith. 
boitievaraement,  Overturn ing. 
brevet  d'tnventfon,  A  patent. 
hrevete,  Patented. 

eabaretier.  An  innkeeper. 

eacKot,  A  dungeon. 

cap-O'pie,  From  head  to  toot. 

carbonari  (It.),  Member*  of  a  secret  politicsl  society  in 

Italy, 
rarwme.  Fast;  lent. 

e'sn  est  fatt  ds  hii,  It  1«  all  over  wtth  him. 
e'eH-a-dira,  That  is  to  say. 

e'eat  wns  autra  okoaa.  That  la  quite  another  thin*. 
CJboiNps  Blyaeew,  Elyslnn  Fldda;  •  public  park  in  Parla. 
cAassen,  A  song, 
ckspeau.  A  hat, 
chapeaux  &a«.  Hats  off. 
chateaux  en  Eepagne,  Castles  fn  Spain. 
fhff  de  bafaiUon,  A  major. 
cAemln  convert,  A  covered  way  or  passage. 
cAemln  de  fer  (lit.,  iron  road),  A  railway. 
che  aara,  aara  (It.),  What  will  be,  will  be. 
ei  git.  Here  lies.    (A  common  inscription  on  tomb- 
atonea.) 

comment  voua  portat  voua.  How  are  youl 
eompte  rendu.  An  acconnt  rendered,  a  report 
eomptoir,  (^unUngroOB. 

comie.  Count. 

comlfM^,  Countess. 

eon  areo  (It.),  With  the  bow. 

concovra.  Competition  for,  or  as  for  a  prixe. 

eon  dotort  (It.),  With  grief;  sadly. 

cono«'-«nfe  (It,),  A  connoiaaeur. 

eonara  da  famUla,  A  family  council  or  consultation. 
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niunl  i'ttmi,  A  conncil  of  state,  k  pliTjr  eOBneO. 
ronlnr  ds  roM,  Boae  color. 
MK?,  A  stroke. 

tMp  d«  grace,  A  finishing-stroke. 

coup  d€  main,  A  sudden  attack,  enterpriw,  or  oitder- 

taking. 

fBVf  de  maitrt,  A  master-stroke. 

t»up  d't*aai,  A  first  attempt. 

coup  d'otil.  A  rapid  glance. 

foap  de  pUd,  A  kick. 

eoup  de  pjume,  A  Literan  attack. 

eouf  de  tolril,  A  saostroKe. 

roup  da  thtatrt,  A  theatrical  effect. 

tTne-toenr,  Deep  sorrow;  gritf. 

i'teeord.  Agreed;  in  tune. 

Dat  gekt  fiM  Xiehia  en  (Oer.),  That  does  not  concern 
Ton. 

i*  AoHlc  I«U«,  B7  a  Tiolent  ctraggle. 

dtkan,  HFittaont :  out  of ;  foieign ;  IrreleTjuit. 

de  MM  en  via.  From  bad  to  worn. 

demevre,  DwtTUnt:  residence. 

demi-io^tr.  Faint  Tight. 

iepeeju,  A  dispatch;  a  mesaage. 

dernier  reasart.  The  last  resource. 

deMffremefU,  Something  disagreeeble  or  nnpleMuit, 

deeerirnte,  Confnsed. 

detmtr,  A  eircnitona  march, 

Dieu  VMM  gmria,  Ood  protect  7011, 

it  grado  in  graao  (It.),  Step  by  itep;  tndntHj. 

di  wOo  (It.).  Bj  leaps. 

iivnttt$emunt,  Aanaemeat;  iport. 

dwtetur,  A  bribe, 

ivux  ftax.  Soft  gluicee. 

drmp  d'argent,  SllVer  lace. 

«frep  d'or,  QM  lece. 

drpu,  A  comical  fellow;  «  queer  nibject;  •  dowB. 

ebaueke,  A  rough  drawing;  a  iketcli. 

efote  de  droti.  Law  school. 

eeole  de  vtededne.  Medical  school. 

ffoie  xQitaire,  HilHarr  school. 

feaU  polyteehiOqve,  Polrtechoic  school- 

et/al,  EqnsL 

toalUe,  EqnKlitj. 

egarement,  BewildenMnl. 

tl  eoraton  matkd^  Ima  emnua  (Sp.),  The  heart  hmn  «p 

the  bodT. 
rlere.  PspU. 

r'offf,  A  faneral  oration. 

eloignemeitt.  Estrangement. 

emigre.  An  emigrant. 

cm^oye,  A  person  employed:  >  clerk. 

eaipreeeement.  Ardor;  seel;  intereit. 

en  cwL  As  a  friend. 

en  arriere.  In  the  rear,  behind. 

en  attendant.  In  the  meantime. 

en  hadinatit.  In  sport,  jestingly. 

en  bagatelle,   Trillingly ;  eontemptuotiily. 

en  eehelon.  In  atetM :  like  stairs. 

en  effei,  SnbstantiallT,  reitlly,  In  effect. 

enfant  gate,  A.  spoiled  child. 

mfanta  perdue  (lit.,  lost  children),  A  forlorn  hope. 
en  flute.  Carrying  guns  on  the  upper  deck  only. 
e»  /eiile.  In  a  crowd. 
*n  trmnd,  Ot  fnB  aise. 

en  grande  tenue.  In  fall  oflldal,  or  ereni&g,  dren. 
en  kaui.  On  hich;  sbore. 
en  plein  fovr.  Is  open  day. 
en  retraite.  In  retreat. 

en  revanche.  In  return;  aa  a  eoaqieUBthm  for. 

'n  (oeee.  In  a  cop. 

entMtrmge,  Snrronndlngs. 

en  tout.  In  all;  whoTly. 

entre  deux  feux.  Between  two  Area. 

^nfre  devx  vint  Hit.,  between  two  vlnea),  Half-dmnk. 

entrepot,  A  warehonae  or  nisgulae. 

entreprenant.  Enterprising. 

ntre-Mtl,  A  half  atory  or  menanlae,  eipeeUny  one  next 

abora  the  gronnd  floor, 
ea  vefOt,  In  tnth,  really, 
en  viffuimr,  la  force, 
fwewe.  An  mvor  or  meflseneer. 

8*  /Mt  mir  IficKU  (Oer.),  Nothing  Is  the  matter  whh 
rae. 

Be  freiu  mirk  sehr  <Oer.),  I  am  very  glad. 
Brpagnol,  Spanfab;  a  Spaniard. 

eeprit  de  eorpa,  The  spirit  of  honor,  loyalty,  or  en- 
thuaiaam  In  an  fndiTldnal  working  for  the  good  of  a 
coTOnon  bodT,  aodety,  or  association,  as  a  rallcTe 
elan,  a  military  company,  fraternal  or  other  aaaoda- 
tion. 

eepra  d«*  M*.  Spirit  of  the  lawa. 

El  tkmt  mtr  tekr  tM  (Oer.).  I  am  Tery  wrry, 

StatfOntemue,  The  Statea  OeseraL 


Ewigkeit  (Oer.),  Kteralty. 
expose.  An  exposition;  a  reeltaL 

faeon  de  parler.  Manner  of  apeaking;  phraM,  locution. 

fade.  Flat:  stale;  insipid. 
faineant.  Idle. 

faire  tane  dire.  To  act  without  ssying. 
faire  eon  devoir,  To  do  one's  dvtr. 
fait  aeeompH,  A  thing  accomplished, 

fantoccini  (It.),  Dramatic  representationa  with  pnppets. 
fauteuU,  An  easy  chair. 

/nuz  pa;  A  false  step;  an  act  of  Indiscretion. 
femme  eourerle,  A  married  woman. 
femme  de  ehambre,  A  chambermaid. 
femme  de  charge,  A  houBeke«>per. 
femme  sole.  An  unmarri<>d  woman. 
fele,  A  feast,  festii-sl;  holiday. 

fete  Dieu.  The  Corpus  Christi  festival  In  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church. 
feu  de  foie,  A  bonfire;  a  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy. 
/euUlelon,  A  small  leaf;  a  part  of  a  uewapaper  deroted 

to  light,  entertaining  mattpr. 
fUle  de  ehambre,  A  cnambennaid. 
fUU  d'honneur,  A  maid  of  honor. 
file.  Son. 

fin  de  eieele.Tho  end  of  the  cenlary- 

fteur'de-liM,  The  finwrr  of  the  lily. 

fleur  de  terre.  Even  with  the  surface  of  the  gnnud. 

frm  (It.),  Brother:  friar. 

fnit.  Cost;  expense. 

franco,  (It.),  Free  from  postage. 

garde  du  eorpe,  A  body  guard. 

garde-feu,  A  fire  guard:  fender. 

garde  royate.  Royal  guard. 

Oehen  Sie  Ihret  Weget  (Ger.),  Oo  yunr  tny. 

gene  d'armet.  Military  police. 

gene  de  rondUion,  People  of  rank. 

gent  d'egliee,  The  clergy;  clerics. 

^na  de  guerre.  Military  men. 

fene  da  teltree,  Literary  people. 

gene  de  loie,  Lawyers. 

gentOhomme,  A  gentleman. 

gtorine  Italia  (It.),  Toung  Italy. 

pUatio  (8p.).  A  gypey. 

goutte  a  goutte.  Drop  by  drop. 

grace  a  IHfu,  Thanks  be  to  Ood. 

^antf*  rA^rc  et  beau  feu.  Good  cheer  and  a  food  fln; 

comfortable  quarters. 
grand  merei.  Many  thanks. 
ffuerra  al  ewhillo  (Bp.),  War  to  the  knU& 
guerre  a  mart.  War  to  the  death. 
guerre  o  outrance.  War  to  the  uttennoat. 

habile.  Skillful:  able. 

hardieeef,  BnldneM. 

httut  gout.  High  flavor:  elegant  taste. 

keureveement.  Happily. 

hietoriette.  A  short  history;  a  tale. 

komme  d'affairee,  A  man  of  buniness. 

homme  de  robe,  a  man  in  civil  office. 

homme  de*  lettree,  A  literary  man. 

homme  d'eeprit,  A  man  of  intellect;  a  wit. 

homme  d'etat,  A  statpumsn. 

hoT*  de  combat,  Disshled,  unfit  to  t^ntinne  contest. 

hnT.t  He  eaieon.  Out  of  season:  unneaionablc. 

hotel  dre  Inralidee,  The  military  hospital  in  Paris. 

hotel  de  rille,  A  town  bsll. 

hotel  lUeu,  A  hospitst. 

hotel  garni.  Furnished  Indgings. 

kurtar  para  dar  por  Dioe  (8p.),  To  steal  in  order  to 
give  to  Ood, 

<  gran  dolori  eono  muti  (It.),  Ores!  griefs  are  note. 

fl  ^iintiiV  a  gui  attend.  Waiting  is  tedious. 

a  faut  de  I'argent,  Money  ia  wanting. 

mifilf.  Unlawful. 

impoli,  rnpolinhed;  mde. 

impolitreee.  Coarseness;  rudeness. 

in  bianco  (It.).  Tn  blank;  in  white. 

t»  pelto  (It.),  Within  the  breast;  in  reserve. 

falouete,  Jealonsr:  A  Venetian  window  blind. 

Jardin  dee  Ptantee,  The  botanical  garden  in  Paifl. 

ie  ne  eaie  quoi,  I  know  not  what. 

fe  n'oublierai  jamaie.  I  will  never  forget. 

ie  t'lis  pret,  I  am  ready. 

jet  d'eau,  A  fountain;  a  jet  of  water. 

ifu  de  *in'ii.  A  play  upon  vnrds:  n  pun. 

ieu  de  theatre,  A  stags  trick;  clap-trap. 

joli.  Pretty. 

locfte,  Lax;  relaxed.  _ 
la  eriHqve  eet  aieee,  X'art  ««t  difftcOe,  (Mtieiim  la  eaay, 
art  la  difficnlt.  ' 
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Jaguna  (It.),  A  moor;  s  fen. 

IafM«-nou«  jairs.  Let  ns  act  for  ourselTes;  let  os  elone. 
/a,  fa.  So  so;  indifferently. 
I'argtnt,  Silrer;  money. 

latciate  ogni  tperama,  voi  eh'  tntrtUe  (It.),  All  hope 

abandon,  ye  who  enter  here. 
Laasen  Sie  mick  gehtn  (Qer.),  Let  zne  alone. 
I'arinir,  The  future. 
Itgerete,  Lightneu;  leTitjr. 

It  grand  motMrqxte  The  cnnd  montreh,  A  tltlt  ap- 
plied to  Louia  XIV. 

U  grand  oeuvrt,  The  great  work;  the  pbHoMphcr's 
■tone. 

U  mot  d'enigtnt.  The  key  of  the  myMery. 

I'empira  dtt  lettreM,  The  empir*  of  letters. 

le  pu,  Precedence. 

U  poi'nl  d«  Jour,  Daybreak. 

U  rot  it  l'«tat.  The  kini  and  th«  atate. 

t«  roi  U  vnU,  The  king  villa  it. 

let  brat  eroitei.  The  arma  crossed. 

leie  ma/Mte,  High  treason. 

lea  larmet  auic  yeu«.  Tears  in  one's  eyes. 

I'etoiU  du  nord.  The  star  of  the  north. 

U  tout  snMmUa,  The  whole  taken  tosether. 

Mire  de  cachet  (Fr.  Hiat.},  A  secret  letter  sealed  by  the 
royal  seal,  containing  orders  for  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment withotit  tiiaL 

lattre  d«  thange.  Bill  of  exchange. 

leftra  de  marqvs,  A  letter  of  marque  or  repriaal. 

I»v0e,  A  morning  reception. 

liaitont  dangtr^tuea,  Dangerooa  alllancaa. 

UbnUre,  A  bookseller. 

I'ineoniM,  The  unknown. 

to  iarmU  m  asro  (8p.),  A  bargain  is  dMr. 

ma  foi,  Upoa  my  faith ;  npon  my  word. 
BwOon  da  tampagtu,  A  country  honsa. 
mainn  de  viUt,  A  town  house. 
maUretM,  ICiatross. 
molad*.  Side 

molodis  dw  f>Mf«.  Homeaicknasa. 
msl  d»  d«nM,  Toothadie. 
mol  de  tete.  Headache, 
molpr*  notts;  In  spite  of  ns. 
manli  proa.  Shrove  Tuesday. 
martehM,  Marshal, 

fnarlttg*  d«  eonteisnee,  A  prfrate  marriage. 

«auval(«  Aonte,  False  modesty. 

mawmU  pout.  Bad  taste. 

Mouroto  «h/«(,  a  worthless  fellow. 

Mlw-en-Msue^  The  setting  of  a  dramatio  ^os  npoB  tha 

stage. 
mon  ami.  My  friend. 
man  eher.  My  dear  (fellow). 
mot  du  guet,  A.  watchword. 

nature),  Natare;  disponition :  temper. 
ni  I'un  ni  I'au^re,  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
noM  d«  gverre,  A  war-name;  an  assumed  title;  a  paen- 
donym. 

non  mi  rieordo  (It.),  I  do  not  remember. 

Jioth  kennt  ketn  Oebot  (Oer.),  Necessity  knows  no  law, 

Notr«  Datne,  Oar  Lady,  the  Virgin  Uary, 

n'oubUes  pa#.  Do  not  forget, 

nous  vcrrona.  We  shall  see. 

MonveOes,  News. 

oeU  de  bo0uf,  A  bull's  eye. 

oUa  podrida  (It.),  A  beterogeaeona  mixture. 

ouf-dfre,  Hearssy. 

ouvert.  Open. 

OHvrfer,  A  workman,  an  artlaan. 

padrone  (It.),  Uastcr;  employer;  landlord. 

fiar  accord,  By  agreement. 

par  avane«.  In  advance. 

par  ci,  par  la.  Here  and  there. 

parole  d'honneur.  Word  of  honor, 

partovt.  Everywhere. 

pat  a  pat.  Step  by  step. 

panagtr,  A  passenger. 

pa««e-parlout,  A  master  key. 

patticHo  (It.),  Patchwork. 

pare,  PsTcment. 

per  eontante  (It.),  For  cash, 

per  contra  (It.).  On  the  contrary. 

per  mett  (It.),  By  Qie  month. 

petit  coup,  A  small  mask. 

petit  matfre,  A  little  master;  a  fop. 

peu-a-pru.  Little  by  little;  by  degrees, 

peu  de  ehote.A  trifle. 

pezto  (It.),  Piece:  piece  of  money;  a  coin. 

pfccdio  (It.),  Small. 

pfed  A  tirre,  A  temporary  lodging. 

pU  oiler,  Tha  worst  or  Isst  shift. 

piu  (It.).  Hon. 
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poco  a  poco  ( It  J ,  Little  by  little, 
point  d'appuf.  Prop;  point  of  supp4»t. 
porle-chaUt,  A  aedan. 

poate  restante,  To  remain  nntfl  called  lor;  WpUsd  to 

letters  in  a  post  office, 
pour  power  le  temp*.  To  while  away  the  time. 
preux  ekteaUer    A  brave  knigfat. 
pTocee  rerbal,  A  detailed  statement, 
proprietaire,  A  proprietor. 

9u«l0u«  ehoee,  Something;  a  trifle. 

«u'if  #e(t  eomiM  U  eH  dewtrt.  Let  U  be  as  deslTad. 

rabat,  Bednction  of  price, 
repu,  Received;  receipt, 
r«prfM,  A  reiMsaL 

remnant  a  not  moulens.  Let  us  return  to  our  sheep :  let 

us  come  back  to  our  sobject. 
rira  entre  euir  tt  cMr,  To  lau^  in  one's  sleeve. 

tanan  cuekiDsdae,  mas  no  moles  palabrat  ( Sp. ) , 
Wounds  from  a  knife  will  heal,  but  not  those  from 
an  evil  tongue. 

«an*-culattes.  Without  breeches;  s  term  applied  to  the 
rabble  of  the  French  Revolution. 

«an«  /ofOfL,  Without  form  or  trouble. 

«aiw  pareO,  Without  equal. 

sans  pefiw,  Without  dilKeui^. 

tavotr'vtvrt,  Qooi.  breeding. 

MDon,  Soap. 

edtgno  d'amante  poco  durm  (It),  A  lorer's  ancsr  la 

short-lived. 
telon  Itt  regUt,  Aeeording  to  rule. 
SU  mAsa  put  aue  (Oer.),  Toa  look  weU. 
so  vlel  ic\  weUe  (Oer.),  As  far  as  X  know. 
Sturm  und  Drang  (Oer.),  Storm  and  strsSB. 

(oWe,  Form;  stature;  shape. 

tapir,  The  carpet. 

lerra  colta  (It.),  Baked  earth, 

(our  d'e^rreMton,  An  idiom, 

tout  au  eontroire,  On  the  contrary. 

toul-de-auite.  Immediately. 

(out  fraia  fait.  All  expense  defrayed. 

(raduttoH,  tradUoH  (It.),  Translators  are  traitors. 

(rottoir.  Sidewalk. 

un  bien/ait  n'ttt  jamait  perdu,  A  kindness  is  never  lost, 
vaurien,  A  wortblesa  fellow. 

ripnette,  A  name  given  to  sli^t  engravings  ornamenting 

books,  bank  notes,  etc. 
vival,  A  shout  of  long  live, 
tnve  la  republimu.  Long  live  the  repnbUe. 
vire  la  bapoteUe,  Success  to  trifles. 
Vive  Vetnpereur,  Long  live  the  euveror. 
vire  U  rH  Long  live  the  king.  ' 
voila  lout.  That  is  all. 

voila  une  autre  ehote.  That  is  quite  another  thing. 
Wat  fehU  Ihnenl  (Oer.),  What  Is  the  matter  with  yoal 
teitgeiet  (Ger.),  The  apirit  of  the  age. 

KODBBH  liAiraVAOES— aOOIAL 
a  roMMricafne,  After  the  American  fashion, 
a  I'anploiM,  After  the  English  fashion, 
a  la  carte,  By  the  card, 
a  la  frantaiae.  After  the  French  fashion, 
a  la  greeque,  After  the  Oreek  fashloD, 
a  la  mode.  According  to  the  castom ;  in  the  fashion, 
a  la  pari«ienne.  After  the  Parisian  fashion, 
at    freaco    (It.),    To    the    shade;    to    the    open  air. 
a  I'itaHenne,  In  the  Italian  mode. 
allemande,  A  kind  of  Oerman  dance. 
amour  propre.  Self-love;  vanity. 
a  rivederei  (It.),  Adieu  until  we  meet  again, 
au  ean(rair«,  On  the  contrary, 
au  fait.  Well  instructed;  expert, 
au  fond.  At  the  bottom. 

au/  TTieder^ehen  (Oer.),  TOI  we  meet  again. 

au  gratin^  With  cheese. 

au  fua.  With  the  natural  juice. 

au  nalvrel.  Cooked  and  served  in  Ita  natural  state. 

ou  reate    As  for  the  rest. 

au  revoir.  Adieu  until  we  meet  again. 

autre  foia.  Another  time. 

au  troiaieme.  On  the  third  floor. 

iaa  bleu,  A  blue-stocking;  a  woman  who  seeks  a  rcpn* 

tation  for  learning, 
beau  ideal,  A  model  of  perfection, 
beau  monde.  The  fashtonable  world. 
bethamel.  Fine  white  ssuce  thickened  with  cream, 
befe  noire,  A  bugbear, 
bienrenue.  Welcome, 
billet  doux,  A  love  letter. 
bitqvt,  A  soup  of  sbelHlsh  snd  gams. 
KEarr«,  Odd;  fantastic. 
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UiM«  MMnof  <a  deli»te  dnaert),  White  jvllr. 

Natt,  Surfeited. 

bc»  ami.  Good  friend. 

h^nben,  A  sweetmeat;  ranlertionerr- 

bit%  jour.  Good  day;  food  morninc. 

foa  aao(,  A  witticiam. 

bttaar,  A  nnrse. 

han«  bovchf,  A  dainty. 

ton.  High  fashion;  flrat  rlaaa  society, 
taa  riMnt,  A  pkhI  fellow;  a  free  liYer. 
iandwV,  A  amall  privata  apartment. 
havOm,  Soap. 

raaatD/,  Tfap  lowest  Hats  of  people;  the  rabble. 
rmTamri,  A  burnt  susar  randy. 
rmrte  blameht.  Pull  power. 

eartt  i*  viMt,  A  anutU  photograph  upon  a  urd. 
rfcaassH,  A  acme. 
eJkalcatt,  A  eaaue. 

rkmifftur.  Drirer  of  an  automobllr. 

chef,  A  ehief  man  eook. 

there  amir.  Dear  friend. 

ceWewr,  A  hairdreaaer. 

miffmn,  A  headdreii. 

eaanM  U  ftml.  Proper;  as  it  should  be. 

raaipaviHiM  ia  vofjutr,  A  traTellnr  eompanlon, 

«M»  nwps  (It.),  with  affection;  very  earnestlj. 

ewmttman,  A  kind  of  soup. 

mifrcfmpa.  An  awkward  miahap. 

rwcenanonm  (It.).  A  meeting  for  conversation. 

ntSlon,  A  liTcly  dance. 

troqurttt,  A  ban  of  minted  neat  or  of  other  injcredienU, 

rolled  In  bread  cmmba  and  fried, 
f ronton,  A  amall  piece  of  bread  fried  and  uacd  in  soupa. 
nufnc,  A  kitclwn;  cookery. 

drfrttt.  First  appearance. 

Af^vtmte,  A  yonns  lady  just  enterinif  society. 
dteMete,  Leering  the  neck  and  ahouMera  nneorered; 

low-necked. 
itjfwntr  a  la  ftmrehette,  A  meat  breakfast. 
demi-ta*Me,  A  small  cup. 

itwiumtnt.   The  uuraTeling  or  discoTerjr  of  •  plot; 

iiaae ;  erect. 
d»  trop.  Too  much,  or  too  many;  not  wanted. 
d<r«fr.  Duty. 
diner.  Dinner. 

dtUe  fmr  nf«a(e  (It.).  Sweet  Idlenesa. 
doMfno  (It.),  A  mask  robe. 

dedUe  ntente,  Z>onble  meaning;  a  plaj  on  wsnla. 

de  cologne,  Coiorne  water. 
ca«  ie  vie.  Water  of  life:  brandy, 
eriaf.  Splendor;  brilliancy. 
etite,  A  aelert  body  of  peraons. 
rmfraiipofnt,  Plumpneaa ;  good  randitloa. 
fmpreMement,  Eagerness :  ardor. 
fn  AeakahOle,  In  undress. 
en  frnmOle,  In  a  domestic  stale. 
en  SMsac,  In  a  body, 
eami^  Weariness ;   liatlesanesa.  . 
ft  faptOote,  In  curl  papers, 
rn  regie.  Regular;  in  order;  according  to  rale, 
rn  rotfte.  On  the  way. 
ensemble.  The  whole. 
en  tieUe.  In  company;  tn  •  aet 
entourage.  Surroundings. 
mtret,  Entrv:  first  course. 

nUremett.   Small  and  dainty  dishes  set  between  the 

prInct|Ml  ones  at  table. 
tntre  naaa.  Between  ua;  Is  conSdeaee. 

/em,  Foreraiest. 
/"(e  ekankpetre,  A  rural  feetival. 
fiRsb  (It.).  The  cloeing  part  in  any  perfonnanfe. 
fondant,  Sngar  boiled  and  beaten  to  a  creamy  paete. 
fandue,  A  liffht  preparation  of  melted  cheese. 
trttat»ee.  Cniickens  cut  in  plecea,  prepared  In  a  white 
aance  with  nccessories. 

tmnge,  A  idace  where  autonobilea  are  stored  and  kept 

in  order. 
tarfon,  A  lad ;  a  waiter. 
eatemH,  Cake. 
tnelurle.  Awkwardness. 
«lece,  Anythinit  Iced. 
«oemrMNf#,  A  goTemeaa. 
trende  parvre,  grande  iottrtlf.  Full  dress, 
rrfsrftr.  Dressed  in  Cray.    (Applied  to  French  ibop 

fMi.) 

ruta  (It.),  Great  relish. 

Imhitve,  A  frrqnenter. 

larfcet,  A  kind  of  ragout;  kidney  bean. 


haeta  la  primera  rieta  (Sp.),  Until  the  first  sight;  u&tfl 

we  Bee  each  other  again. 
haeta  lurgo  (Hp.),  Until  we  meet  soon  again. 
haeta  maAana  (Sp.),  Good-by  until  to-morrow. 
haata  otra  vet  (Sp.),  Until  another  time;  until  we  meet 

again. 
haulevr,  Ilaughtinesi. 
haul  Ion,  Highest  fashion. 

HoUandaite  sauce,  A  rich  aauca  aotnetblnc  like  hot 

mayonnaise. 
hart  d'otucre;  A  kind  of  very  light  entr^, 

tmpromptu,  A  prompt  remark  without  study. 
ineourianee,  IndilTcrence;  caretesaneas. 

ieu  d'etpril,  A  witticism. 

le  beau  tnonde.  The  world  of  fashion;  aoclcty. 
Ungerie,  Linen  goods;  women's  fine  underwear. 
aiterateur,  A  literary  man. 

moredefns  of  regetablee,  A  mixture  »t  vegeUblea  with 

a  white  aauce. 
noccdefne  of  fruit,  A  kind  of  Jelly, 
me  ckere,  My  dear, 

mademoitelle,  A  young  unmarried  lady. 
maitre  d'kolel.  A  house  steward. 

major-domo   (It.),  One  who  has  the  management  «f  a 

household. 
nuU  a  propoi.  Ill-timed. 
mat  de  mcr.  Seasickness. 

mariai/t  de  eonvenanee,  A  marriage  of  conrenlence. 
molincc,  A  mualcal  or  dramatic  entertainment  held  tn 

the  daytime. 
mai/onnaier.  A  kind  of  salad  dreaiing. 

menage.  Household, 
menu.  Bill  of  fare. 

meringue.  Sugar  and  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  sane*. 
mCMlftancc,  Marriage  with  one  of  lower  stattoa. 
moneievr,  Sir;  master;  gentleman, 
m  or  crow,  Morsel. 

naire,  Ilaring  unaffected  timpliclty, 
naivHe.  Native  simplicity, 
nee.  Bora. 

ne^ige,  A  morning  dresc. 

nam  de  plume.  An  assumed  or  literary  name. 
MORcAaIanc«,  CoolnesB ;  easy  indifference. 
noagaf,  A  mixture  of  almonda  and  sugar, 
nuance.  Shade;  gradation;  tint. 

on  dit.  They  aay. 
OKtre,  Ecc«ntric. 

par  ercetlrnc^,  Prehninently. 
par  cfcmp/e,  For  example. 

parti*  earree,  A  party  of  four,  two  men  and  two 

women. 

parvenu,  A  newcomer;   an  upstart. 
patoe.  Worn-out. 

paa  eeul,  A  single  step;  a  dance, 
pafc  de  foiet  grot,  Uuose-lirer  pie. 
patisserie,  Paatry. 
pencAant,  Inclination;  liking, 
p^ft.  SmaD. 

pommet  do  terre.  Potatoes. 

potage  au  grot.  Heat  eoup. 

pof.powrri,  A  medley. 

pour  prendre  ronge.  To  take  leare. 

prima  donna  (It.),  Leading  lady  singer  In  an  opera. 

protege.  One  protected  by  another. 

puree,  A  thick  soup. 

puree  «hjs  croutons,  A  thlA  eoup  with  cubes  of  toaited 
bread. 

qvten  oahel  (Sp.).  Who  knowaf 

tjui  rivet  Who  goes  there t — hence  on  the  alert. 

roconfCHr,  A  relater;  a  teller, 
rapout,  A  rich  mixture. 

raison  d'etre.  The  reaaon  for  a  thing's  existence, 
reehauffe.  Warmed  over,  as  food;  hence,  atale,  insipid. 
reneontre.  An  encounter. 
rendeivnuM,  A  place  of  meeting. 

repondet  »'H  vou*  plait  (R.  H.  V.  P.).  Reply  if  you 
please. 

rcelauratctir.  One  who  provides. 

rieeolee.  Small  paatry,  either  of  savory  or  aweels  fried. 

ro6r  de  rkamhre,  A  dresninE  gown. 
robe  de  nuit,  A  night  Kown. 
role,  A  part  in  a  performance. 
rotie.  A  debauchee. 
rouge.  Red  coloring  for  the  skin. 

eallr  a  manger.  Dining  room. 
oang-froid,  Coolness ;  aeU-posiieiwion. 
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MM  touci.  Without  «  CBTC,  fiee  ud  wr. 

Mvee,  To  cook  quicklf  ever  a  hot  fln  with  Jnrt  anmcn 

butter  to  prereot  sticking. 
CMNM,  A  Bitting. 
§obrimttt,  A  nickname. 
•o^diM>l(,  Self-Mfled;  pretended. 
tMret,  An  evening  party. 

9oubrette,  On  the  eUge  a  servant  girl  who  acta  In 

comediea  the  part  of  an  intrigante. 
touffie,  A  very  light,  much  whipped  np,  pudding  or 

omelette. 
souper.  Supper. 

ttbleatt  vivant.  The  representation  of  a  picture  by  per- 
sons grouped  together,  silent  and  motionlesa. 
table  d'Aole,  A  common  table  for  guests. 
tendrette.  Passion;  affection. 
ltl«-a-ltle,  A  conversation  between  two  paitiea. 
Hmbale,  A  pie  raised  in  a  mold. 
toujoun.  Always. 
tQul-a-fait,  Entirely;  wholly. 
tout-a-vout.  Wholly  youn. 
tout  ewmblt.  The  whole  taken  tofetiier. 
IrouaMou,  A  wedding  outfit. 

valet  de  ehambrt.  An  attendant. 
vttotUe,  The  stock  for  white  aauce. 
Hrtu  (It.),  Taste;  art;  BkilL 

vfrtuo««  (It.),  One  skilled  in  matters  of  taate  or  art. 
via  a  vta,  Opposilo;  facing. 

vol  au  vtnU,  Pattiea  of  very  li|^t  puff  paate  filled  with 
meat  or  preaeirei. 

CnUUS  1E0TT0B8 

od  oslra  per  oapers.  To  the  stara  through  dIfBcnhiea. 
ad  vindietam  tardus,  ad  btuefteetUiam  velox,  Blow  to 

vengeance,  awift  to  kindneaa. 
age  quod  agi».  Do  what  yon  do  (f.  e..  Hind  your  own 

affairs). 

aUv  iipumvetv.  To  excel  alwaya. 

o^eo  peUn$,  Seeking  higher  thinga. 

iMeri  tie  tibi.  Do  to  others  as  to  yourself. 

AiUE  bpcyoftevot,   Pulling  together. 

ora  lonoa,  vita  brevU,  Art  ia  long,  bnt  life  ia  short. 

Mtra  eoatrs,  numen  lumen.  The  aUra  my  camp,  the 

uu^cn  ^rtens  juvst,  Tortnne  f avora  the  bold  or  brave. ' 
nude  ollvuld  d^um.  Dare  aomething  worthy, 
ovde  Mapere,  Dare  to  be  wise. 

out  fKventeM  t4am,  out  /acfum,  I  will  either  And  or 
make  a  way. 

bff  vivit  fuf  bene.  He  lives  twice  who  lives  well. 

earpe  dtem.  Enjoy  the  present  day;  sei»  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

cerf«»  pete  finem.  Aim  at  a  aure  end. 
eotlUua  mihi  veree.  Hy  atrength  ia  from  heaven, 
eennlio  et  attimit.  By  wiadom  and  courage. 
conaiHo  et  prudentia.  By  wisdom  and  pradeace. 
crux  miki  anehora.  The  crosa  my  anchor. 

dant  animoe  vtete.  Mutual  help  gives  atrength. 

dat  eura  quietem,  Tigilanee  ensures  tranqnilHty. 

Dei  memor,  gntHe  amirfa,  Uindful  of  Ood,  grateful  to 

friends.  - 
delertart  in  Domino,  To  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
Deo  adSuvanU,  nan  HmendUM,  Ood  helping,  nothing 

need  be  foared. 
Deo  date.  Give  to  God. 
Deo  duee,  God  being  mv  leader. 
Deo  ducente,  nil  nocel,  God  guiding,  nothing  harma. 
Deo  favente.  With  Ood's  favor. 
Deo  juvante.  With  God's  help, 
Deue  maior  columno,  God  the  greatest  support. 
Deve  mihi  pnvidebit,  God  will  provide  for  me. 
Deue  nobiecvm,  qm»  contra  1  Ood  with  us,  who  agalart 

usi 

ducit  amor  patriae.  Love  of  country  leads. 
dum  epiro,  tpero,  While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 
dum  vivimue,  vicamue,  While  we  live,  let  us  live. 

e  pluribut  unum,  One  from  manv. 

Qvam  videre.  To  be  rather  than  to  aeem. 
eefo  quod  ene  vtderie,  Be  what  you  aeem. 
exeeUior,  Higher. 

faeta  prohant.  Let  df*ds  prove. 

fide  et  fortUudine,  With  faith  and  fortitude. 

fide  non  armit.  By  faith,  not  by  arma. 

fidee  et  fuMilta.  Fidelity  and  juati.-e. 

ftdet  nen  timet.  Faith  knowa  no  fear. 

ftwtt  oorenat  opux,  The  end  crowns  the  work. 


foraan  et  hate  oKm  meMfnifee  /uvofrit,  Ferhapa  it  will 
be  pleasant  hereafter  to  remendier  theoe  thinga. 

/orU  el  fideli  nthU  dUfidle,  To  the  brave  and  f^thfnl 
nothing  ia  difficult. 

paudeamma  frttw*.  Therefore  let  ua  rejoice. 

yvC/6i  oeavrov,    Enow  thyself. 

Aodie  non  croa,  To-day,  not  to-morrow. 
Jkon«st«  9«Miii  aaUmdida,  Thinga  honeat  rather  thau 
thinga  aideadid. 

in  Deo  epero.  In  God  I  trust. 

Kot^jov  yvij$i,  Know  your  opportunity. 

lutorore  eet  orare.  To  labor  ia  to  pray. 
labor  omnia  vineil.  Labor  conquera  all  things. 

maffna  eet  verttae  et  praevaUbU,  Truth  la  mighty  and 

will  prevaiL 
feiSiv  ayao.  Not  too  much  of  anything. 
medio  tulieeimve  ibie.  In  a  medium  courue  you  will  go 

moat  safely. 

memento  mori.  Remember  death.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 
ment  tana  in  corpore  eano,  A  sound  mind  In  a  souna 

men's  eibi  eoneeia  recti,  A  mind  conscious  of  rectitude. 
/drpov  ufHtTTov,  The  middle  course  is  best. 
muUum  in  parvo.  Much  in  little. 

nemo  me  impvne  laeeeeU,  No  one  wounds  me  with  im- 
punity. 

ne  ptue  ultra.  Nothing  further. 

ne  quid  nimie,  Not  anything  too  much  or  too  far. 

nil  deeperandum..  Never  despair. 

nil  niei  entee.  Naught  but  the  cross. 

niei  Dominue,  /rttatro.  Unless  Ood  be  with  you,  aU  your 

toil  is  in  vain, 
nen  mxdta,  ted  muKum,  Not  many  things,  bnt  mnen. 
non  nobis  solum.  Not  for  ouraelvea  ahma. 
nen  fub.  eed  qvid.  Not  who,  but  what, 
non  9UO,  aed  quomodo.  Not  by  whom,  but  is  what  naa- 

ner. 

non  aibi,  eed  omnibve.  Not  for  self,  but  for  alL 

non  siM,  eed  patriae.  Not  for  acif,  but  for  country. 

non  videri,  aed  eue.  Not  to  seem,  but  to  be. 

nutfa  diet  tine  linea.  No  day  without  a  line;  «.  •.. 

without  something  done. 
nu/K  eeev.ndva.  Second  to  none. 
nunc  out  nunquam.  Now  or  never. 

omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam.  Ail  thinga  to  the  gtory  of  Ood. 
ornnia  cum  Deo,  AU  thinga  with  God. 

polma  non  tine  putvere.  No  excellence  without  great 
labor. 

potior,  potior,  I  endure,  I  obtain. 

per  erueetn  ad  coronumLThrongh  the  cross  to  a  crown. 

per  erueem  ad  palmam.  Through  the  cross  to  victory. 

«^  itDvov  ^(pu,  I  bear  toil  by  toil. 

powwnt  ffwte  poMc  irfdentur.  They  can  becauae  they 

think  ttey  can.  «... 
prineipla,  non  hominee.  Prlndnles,  not  men. 
pro  ftone  publico.  For  the  publie  good. 

ouoe  nocent,  A>cenl,  Thinga  which  injure,  instruct. 

qvanti  eat  eaprret  How  desirable  is  knowledge  1 

qtii  nen  profleU  defieit.  Ha  who  does  not  advance  goes 

quod  facimue  bene  faeiamue.  What  we  do  let  ua  do  well. 
quo  feu  et  ploria  ducunt.  Where  ri^t  and  (lory  lead. 

re«la  Mreum,  Right  upwards. 

retire,  aapice,  proapice.  Look  back,  look  forward,  and 

look  around. 
reapiee  finem.  Look  to  the  end. 
rctro<Ta(c  antmo*.  Gall  back  your  courage. 
aapere  atide.  Dare  to  be  wise. 
semper  fidelie.  Always  faithful. 
aemper  paratua.  Always  ready, 
semper  vigOana,  Always  watchful. 
eervabo  fidem,  I  will  keep  faith, 
siier(eiRur  affendo,  I<et  ut  be  Judged  br  our  artlona. 
epas  aibi  qu'ique,  Let  every  one  hope  In  hinuelf. 
amvde  ^padiuc,  Make  haate  alowlv. 

evaviter  in  modo,  fortUer  in  re.  Gentle  in  manner,  but 
resolute  in  deed. 

tenlanda  ria  eat,  A  wsy  is  to  be  attempted. 
thure  et  jure.  By  religion  and  Justice. 

tii  et  arte,  Bt  strenKth  and  skill. 

vincit  qui  palitur.  He  conquers  who  endures. 

vineit  qui  ee  vinett.  He  conquera  who  conquers  himaeU. 
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&ACES  OF  UAJS^KUSTD. 
A  general  classification  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind, showing  their  distinctiTe  featurcB,  is  as 
follows: — 

I.  CAUCASIAN:  Eurorn;  north  Africa; 
south  Africa;  southwest  and  central  Asia;  parts 
of  Siberia,  India,  Indo-China,  Malaysia;  Poly- 
nesia; Australia  and  America;  numbering  about 
800  millions. 

Distinguishing  features  of  these  are: — 
Oval  or  round  heads. 

Skin,  white,  but  is  sometimes  yellow  or 

brown. 

Hair,  long,  straight  or  curly,  light  or  dark, 

but  never  kinky ;  full  beards. 
Cheek  bones,  not  prominent. 
Teeth,  straight  and  even. 
Eyes,  blue,  gray,  brown,  black, 
language,  derived  from  the  Sanslcrit. 
There  are  several  types: — 
(a)  The  Teutonic  family  of  223  millions. 

1.  English  and  Scotch,  or  Anglo- 
Saxons,  in  Qreat  Britain,  North 
America,  Australia,  south  Africa,  and 
elsewhere,  numbering  126  mi'lions. 

2.  Oermaus  in  Germany,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, Baltic  provinces  of  Russia, 
Luxemburg,  North  America,  and  else- 
where, numbering  nearly  77  millions. 

3.  Scandinavians  in  Sweden.  Denmark, 
Norway,  numbering  10}  millions. 

4.  Dutcli  in  the  Netherlands  (Holland), 
south  Africa,  and  the  Dutch  colonies 


of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Guiana,  num- 
bering about  OJ  millions. 
6.  Flemings  in  Belgium  and  its  prov- 
inces, numbering  3i  millions. 
(6)  The  Slavs,  numbering  132  millions,  and 
including— 

1.  Great  and  Little  Buaslana  in  Rus- 
sia, and  Buthenians  in  Galicia  and 
east  Hungary,  numbering  93^  mil- 
lions. 

2.  Poles,  Kassubiana,  and  Uasovians 

in  Russian  Poland,  wettt  Galicia,  on 
the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Silesia,  Poson,  East  and  West  Prussia, 
and  Pomerania,  numbering  17  millions. 

3.  Czechs  or  Tchecks,  Moravians, 
Slovaks  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  nortliorn  Hungary,  and  number- 
ing 8}  millions. 

4.  Wends  in  Saxony  and  Prussian 
Lusatia.  numbcring'lOO.OOO. 

5.  Servians  and  Croats  in  Servia. 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Saxonia,  Banat, 
Bosnia,  Ikfontenpgro,  and  the  Herze- 
govina, numberinfT  81  millions. 

6.  Slovenes  in  south  Styrin,  Camiola, 
south  Carinthia,  Istria,  and  Giirz  and 
Gradiska,  numbering  IJ^  miMiona. 

7.  Bulgarians  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Roumelia,  numberini;  4  mil'ions. 

(o)  Lithuanians  and  Letts  (clo^^ely  re- 
lated to  the  Slavs)  in  We^^t  and  East 
Prussia  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  numbering  4  millions. 
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(d)  The  Somano-Oreeks,  numbering  105 
miUiona,  and  including — 

1.  Prsncli,  ProTencals,  and  'Walloons 
in  France,  west  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
eastern  Canada,  Algi«-8,  etc.,  and  num- 
berinz  46  millions. 

2.  Spamards  and  Catalans  in  Brain, 
Central  America,  South  America,  Phil- 
ippines, West  Indies,  and  elsewhere, 
numbering  50  millions. 

3.  Portu^rnoBe  in  Portugal,  Portuguese 
colonies,  and  Brazil,  and  numbering  20 
millions. 

4.  Italians  in  Italy,  Corsica,  south 
Tjrol,  Trieste,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and 
GOrz  and  GnuUaka,  numbering  33 1 
millions. 

6.  Bhaeto-Bomanic  and  Ladlns  in  east 
Switzerland  and  south  Tyrol,  num- 
bering  100,000. 

G.  PiiuUans  in  the  Italian  Friuli,  and 
near  Giirz  and  Gradiska  on  the 
laonzo,  numbering  400,000. 

7.  Koumanlana  or  Daco-Bonmaniana 
in  Roumania,  Bukowina,  Bessarabia, 
Hungary  and  east  Servia,  numbering 
10  millions. 

8.  New  Oreeks  In  Greece,  and  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  num- 
liering  5  milliona. 

(p)  Kelts,  including  the  Erse  or  Irish  in 
Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Armorlcans  or  Bretons  in  Brittany 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  numbering 
9i  millions. 

if)  Albanians  in  Albania,  numbering  li 
millions. 

(g)  Armenians  in  Armenia,  KusBia,  Asia 
Minor  outside  of  Armenia,  Persia, 
Europe,  and  the  United  States,  num- 
bering about  3  millions. 

(A)  Iranians  or  New  Persians  in  western 
Asia,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Kart- 
velia,  the  Kurds,  Oasetes,  Grusians, 
Georgians,  Lesghians,  Circassians, 
Afghans,  and  Tajiks,  numbering  22 
millions. 

(i)  Hindus,  Uahrattas,  etc.,  of  the  East 
Indies,  numbering  over  255  millions. 

(;)  Semites,  distinguished  by  a  dark  or 
brown  complexion ;  black  and,  some- 
times, curly  hair,  thin  Itpa  and  aqui- 
line noses,  numbering  30  millions. 

1.  Arabs  and  Bedouins  in  Arabia  and 
northern  Africa. 

2.  H6br«w«  or  Jews,  all  over  the  world. 

3.  The  few  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Ph<Enicians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,  now  living  in 
southwestern  Asia. 

4.  Abyssinlans  and  Nubians  of  Abys- 
sinia, Geez,  TigrC  in  east  Africa. 

{k)  Hamltes  or  Berbers,  distinguished  by  a 
dark  or  brou-n  complexion;  thin,  black 
hair  and  brards ;  sometimes  closely 
resembling  the  negro  type,  numbering 
about  20  millions, 

1.  Berbers,  Hoors,  Kabylss,  and  Tna- 
TSgS  of  Morocco,  the  Copts  of  Kg>'pt 
and  Abyssinia,  and  the  people  of  Don- 
gola,  Beja,  and  Saho. 

2.  Oallas  and  Somalia  of  east  Africa. 


II.    MONGOLIAN:      Tibet,    central  Asia, 
Mongolia,  Siberia,  Manchuria,   Korea,  Japan, 
Formosa,  China,  Indo-China;  parts  of  Irania, 
Armenia,  and  Caucasia;  most  of  Asia  Minor; 
parts  of  Russia,  Finland,  Lapland,  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  Hungary;  most  of  Malaysia,  the 
Philippine^  and  Madagascar;  S96  milhons. 
Distinguishing  features  of  these  are: — 
Heads,  variable,  short  or  broad. 
Skin,  yellowish  or  light  brown. 
Hair,  black,  coarse,  lusterless;  scanty  beards. 
Cheek  bones,  very  high. 
Eyes,  small,  black,  ohlique. 
(a)  The  Pinnish-Ugrlan  people,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Caucasian  race  and  num- 
bering nearly  10  millions. 

1.  The  Plnns,  Karelians,  Livonians,  Es- 
thonians,  and  Kurlanders  of  northern 
Europe. 

2.  Uagyars  and  Ssdcleis  of  Hungary 

and  Transylvania. 

3.  Samoyeds,  Mordvinians,  Tcheremia- 
sians,  Vogula,  Ostyaks,  Votyaks,  Lapps, 
and  Tchudi  of  northern  Russia-. 

(6)  Uongolians  proper,  numbering  42 
millions,  and  living  In  northern  and 
northeastern  Asia:  the  Buryats,  Man- 
chus,  Ainus,  Tunguses,  Yakuts,  Kal- 
muks ;  the  Bokharans,  Uzbeks,  Otto- 
mans or  Osmanlis,  Kirghiz,  Turks, 
Turkmen  or  Turcomans,  Tatars  or 
Tartars,  Bashkirs,  Tchuvashes.  Kara- 
kalpaks,  and  others  of  central  Asia. 

(c)  South  Uongols,  numbering  over  450 

millions,  and  including  the  Chinese, 
Anamites,  Cochin-Chinese,  Siamese, 
Burmese,  and  others. 

(d)  The  Japanese  and  Koreans,  number- 

ing about  18  millions. 

(e)  The  Tibetans,  and  other  tribes  in  the 

Himalayas,  numbering  7  millions. 

(f)  The  Stalays  of  the  Malacca  peninsula 

and  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

1.  The  Tagals  of  the  Philippines. 

2.  The  Javanese,  Gundanese,  Achinese, 
and  Battas  of  Java  and  Sumatra;  also 
the  Hovas  of  the  eastern  half  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

3.  The  Dyaks,  Alfurese,  and  Macassars 

of  Bmneo,  Celebes,  and  adjacent  islands. 
TIT.   AMERICAN  INDIANS,  the  aborigines 
of  America,  numbering  about  40  millions,  dis- 
tinguished by — ■ 

Skin,  yellow  or  copper-red. 

Hair,  black,  straight,  briatly;  beardless. 

Nose,  strong,  prominent,  and  aquiline. 

1.  In  North  America  the  best-known 
tribes  are  the  Athabascas,  Sioux,  Iro- 
quois, Crees.  Dakotas,  Delawarea,  Mo- 
hawks, lowas,  Blackfoots,  Chippeways, 
Natchez,  Hurons,  Comanches.  Apaches, 
Utahs,  Pawnees,  Cherokees,  Moqnis,  ete. 

2.  In  Central  America  the  Zapotecs, 
Aztecs,  Mayas,  Otomis,  etc. 

3.  In  South  America  the  Caribs,  Qui- 
ehuas,  Chimus,  Tupis,  Patagonians, 
Araucanians,  etc, 

TV.  THE  ETHIOPIAN  OR  NEGRO  RACE, 
found  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  America,  dis- 
tinguished by — 

Skin,  brown  or  deep  black. 
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Hair,  atiff  or  woolly,  scanty  beards. 

Lips,  tbidL 

KoK^  flat  and  broad. 

1.  N^froes  proper,  in  north  and  cen- 
tral Africa,  numberiiur  about  70  mil- 
lions: the  Fulbe  or  Fulahs,  Hausas, 
Bonrhai,  Nyam-Nyams,  Ashantis,  Da- 
homevB,  Fantis,  Tibbus,  Wadais,  Ma- 
aais,  Vorubas,  Mandingoa,  Wolofs,  and 
others. 

2.  The  Bnnta  Vatiozi,  numberins  27 
millions,  found  in  south  and  southeast 
Africa :  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  Bechuanas,  8wa- 
hilis,  Hereros,  Marutses,  and  others. 

3.  Papuans  and  Melanesians  of  New 
Guinea,  New  Caledonia,  and  adjacent 
islands;  also  the  Nesritos  of  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  IMiilippinea. 

4.  Polynesians,  Australians,  Microne- 
sians,  and  Maoris  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Polynesian  and 
Bfelanesian  Islands. 

VI.   THE  UNCLASSIFIED  PEOPLES. 

1.  The  Basques  ot  the  ]^rrenees  and  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  Spain 
and  France,  numbering  alwut  000,000, 
and  thought  to  be  descendants  of  tb» 
ancient  Iberians  of  Spain. 

8.  BrmTldians  of  Hindustan  and  the 
Dekkan,  numbering  about  68  millions, 
and  thought  to  be  descended  from  tiie 
original  primitive  people  of  India. 

3.  Singhalese  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
akin  to  the  Dravidians,  and  number- 
ing about  2  millions. 

4.  The  Eamtchadales,  Yiikagirs,  Es- 
kimos, Tcbuktchees,  Aleutians,  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Arctic  regions  of 
America  and  Asia, 

5.  Hottentots  and  Bnshmen  of  south- 
west Africa,  distinguished  by  yellow- 
ish-gray skin,  low  foreliead,  woolly 
hair;  prominent  cheek  bones,  thloc 
lips;  small,  flat  nose. 

6.  CMpsies,  a  strange,  nomadio  people 
scattered  over  all  of  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  north  Africa. 

Prehistoric  Xan. — The  oldest  remains  of  man 
are  believed  to  be  those  discovered  in  the  late 
Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Silo  River  in  Java  by 
Dr.  Eugene  Dubois  in  1802,  These  hones  in  their 
fosHil  state  are  known  scientiiically  as  those  of 
Pithecanthropus  erectwt.  Man  in  this  stage 
could  walk  erect,  his  hand  was  well  developed 
and  adapted  to  make  such  rude  weapons  as  were 
found  by  Noettling  in  the  Pliocene  beds  of  Indo- 
China.  His  cranial  capacity  of  960  cubic  eenti- 
inetera  places  him  little  Mtove  the  orang-utan 
wIUi  600  cubic  centimeters,  and  far  below  the 
highest  type  of  civilized  man  with  from  1,500 
to  1,600  cubic  centimeters.  By  the  early  Pleis- 
tocpoe  times  man  had  spread  over  nearly  all  of 
the  habitable  globe  prior  to  the  oft-recurring 
Invasions  of  ice  in  the  glacial  periods  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  theory 
now  held  by  the  majority  of  ethnologists  states 
that  men  in  these  earlier  days  were  all  alike, 
and  the  division  and  snbdivluon  Into  the  raoea 


known  to-day  are  the  result  of  man's  adaptati<Hi 

to  his  surroundings.  What  is  true  of  the  effect 
of  climate,  soil,  diet,  heredity,  and  time  upon 
other  animals  of  the  earth  is  true  of  their  effects 
upon  man. 

Southwestern  Asia  is  regarded  as  an  original 
abode  of  man.  It  is  so  regarded  because  it  has 
been  the  center  of  the  civilizations  of  earliest 
times.  Certain  it  is  that  this  region  was  a  kind 
of  privileged  area  or  favored  region  within  which 
man  soonest  attained  his  highest  development. 

The  territory  most  favorable  to  man's  develop- 
ment is  called  a  culture  zone.  Within  sneh 
areas  man  has  attained  his  highest  d^ree 
of  civilization;  outside  of  them  man  has  la^ed 
behind,  as  is  proved  by  the  inhabitants  of  nearly 
all  of  the  tropical  and  south  temperate  lands. 
The  culture  zone  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  lies 
between  25  d^ees  ami  60  d^raes  N.  Within 
it  are  found  toe  homes  of  the  raoea  who  for  a 
definite  period  In  the  world's  histfffy  have  been 
foremost  in  culture  and  civilization :  Babyloniui, 
Egyptian,  Ass^an,  Persian,  Indian,  Chinese, 
.f^ean,  Hellenic,  Phoenician,  Etruscan,  Roman, 
and  later  European.  Within  it  also  are  found 
the  homes  of  the  highest  forma  of  reli^on  known 
to  the  world:  Jewish,  Buddhist,  Christian,  and 
Mohammedan.  From  it  also  have  emanated  the 
three  great  inflecting  languages:  Hamitic,  Sem- 
itie,  and  Aryan.  ThMe  sum  up  the  highest  proof 
of  the  theory  that  all  living  forms  are  the  prod- 
uct of  their  environment.  Opposed  to  these 
instances  of  high  development  are  the  savages  of 
central  and  southern  Africa,  east  Malaysia,  New 
Guinea,  Australasia,  Melanesia,  and  Fuegla.  To 
these  may  be  added  those  races  whose  history  is 
marked  by  changes  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion and  back  again  to  barbarism :  Indo-Chinese, 
people  of  the  Delckan,  central  Arabians,  Tibetans, 
Mongolians,  Siberians,  and  the  people  of  the 
table-lands  and  Arctic  stretches  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  new 
world  the  culture  zone  approaches  the  equator 
more  nearly  than  in  the  eastern,  because  of  the 
greater  height  of  land  in  that  r^on  of  the 
western  world. 

Population  of  the  Barth  by  Baces. 

Rats.  CoUltTUU.  KVHBIB. 

Caucasian        Europe,  North  Af- 
or  White  .    rica,  South  Af- 
rica, Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, America  800,000,000 
Mongolian        Central  Asia, 
or  Yellow      China,  Japan, 
Russia,  Caucasia, 

Malaysia   690,000.000 

American  North   and  South 

or  Red  . . .     America   40,000,000 

Negro  Africa,  Australia, 

or  Black  .  West  Indies, 
New  Guinea, 
Southern  U.  S.  210.000.000 

Total  of  the  World   1,040,000,000 

Proportion  of  the  Baces. 

Caucasian,  48.6  per  cent. 

Mongolian,  30.2  per  cent. 

American,  2.4  per  cent. 

Negro,  12.8  per  cent. 

Total,  100.0  per  cent. 
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COtmSES  CUKKENTS 

OF  THE 

WORLD'  S  HISTORY  IX  GRAPHIC  OUTLINE, 

A  SCRTET  OF  THE  RECORDED  ETRNTS  IN  THE  HX8TOBT  OF  MANKIND  IN  AI.I.  COUN- 
TRIES FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.     ARRANGED  STNTHBT- 
ICALLT  TO  SHOW  THE   GREAT  MOVEMENTS  OF  EVENTS.  THE  ACTORS,  THE 
TIMES  AND  COUNTRIES  IN  WHICH  THET  LIVED.      DESIGNED  FOB  COM- 
PARISON,   CONTRAST,   QUICK    REFERENCE,    AND    TO    DISPLAY  A 
CHBONOLOQICAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALL  HATIOM8. 


A.  PREHISTORIC  TIMES. 

B.  PERIOD  OF  RECORDED  EVENTS. 

I.   The  Easuest  Civilizations. 

1.  From  the  earliest  known  Records  to  the 

Age  of  Abraham  (B.  C.  4700-2200). 

2.  From  the  Age  of  Abraham  to  the  Death  of 

David  {B.  C.  2200-U93). 

3.  From  the  Death  of  David  to  the  Time  of 

Cyrus  (B.  C. 993-558). 

4.  From  the  Time  of  Cyrus  to  the  Time  of 

Xerxes  (B.  C.  55S-480). 

II.   The  Gbeeks  and  Romans. 

1.  From  the  time  of  Xerxes  to  Hannibal 

(B.  C.  480-200). 

2.  From  Hannibal  to  the  Death  of  Caesar 

(B.C.  200-44). 

3.  From  t)ie  Death  of  Caesar  to  the  Death  of 

Alaric  (B.C.  44-A.D.  410). 

III.   Middle  Ages. 

1.  Death  of  Alaric  to  Coming  of  Charlemagne 

(410-768). 

2.  Coming  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Death  of 

Hildebrand  (768-1085). 

3.  Death  of  Hildebrand  to  the  Fourteenth 

Century  (108S-1300). 

4.  Fourteenth  Centurv  to  the  Invention  of 

Printing  (1300-1450). 


IV.  The  Renaissance. 

1.  From  the  Invention  of  Printii^  to  the 

Reformatioit  (1460-1517). 

2.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Abdication 

of  Charles  V.  (1517-1556). 

3.  From  the  Abdication  of  Charlea  V.  to  the 

Asaassination  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France 
(1556-1610). 

V.    Period  of  Political  L'srest. 

1.  From  the  Assassination  of  Henry  IV.  to 

the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (A.D. 
1610-1658). 

2.  From  the  Death  of  Cromwell  to  the  Death 

of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  (1658-1715). 

3.  From  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Com- 

ing of  George  Washington  (A.  D.  1715- 
1776). 

4.  The  Time  of  Washington  (1776-1700). 
VL   The  Age  or  Science,  Mechanical  Pboo- 

XESS  ASO  DeHOCRACT. 

1.  From  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 

Centurv  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Rail- 
way (1799-1830). 

2.  From  the  Time  of  Stephenson  to  the  Elec- 

tion of  Lincoln  (1830-1800). 

3.  From  the  Election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Found- 

ing of  the  German  Empire  (1800-1871). 

4.  From  the  Founding  of  the  German  Em- 

pire to  the  Present  Day  (1871-1909). 


A.    PIbEHISTOSIC  TIMES. 

Prehistoric  Times. — The  period,  no  one  knows  how  long,  which  preceded  the  earlient  recorded 
events  is  divided  into  two  parts: — 

I.  The  Paleolithic,  or  Old  Stone,  Age. 

II.  The  Neolithic,  or  New  Stone,  Age. 

Behind  tlie  Paleolithic  Ago  is  a  long  period  in  the  life  of  man  when  his  development  was  so  slight 
and  so  slow  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  even  that  low  stage  which  the  old  fiint  weapons  indicate. 

The  Paleolithic,  or  Old  Stone,  Age  is  markeil  by  tlie  remains  of  weaponn,  implements. '  and 
utensils  of  rough  flint  and  other  stones,  found  over  all  the  world.  These  flint  remains  were  followed 
by  such  implements  as  needles,  awls,  daggers,  fish-hooks,  and  heads  of  harpoons,  made  from  Ijone, 
bom,  and  ivory,  sometimes  ornamented  with  crude  drawings. 

The  Neolithic,  or  New  Stone,  Age  followed  alter  what  the  majoritv  of  students  believe  to  have 
been  a  long  interval.  In  this  period  instead  of  merely  cliipping  the  nint  and  leaving  the  weapon 
rough,  men  ground  and  polished  the  surfaces  and  edges;  tliey  made  Are  by  striking  flint  and  by 
rubbing  wood  ;  knew  the  arts  of  pottery  and  weaving ;  created  memorials  such  as  barrows,  cairns, 
cromlechs,  and  dolmen^),  to  their  dead ;  and  built  such  dwellings  as  those  of  the  lake-dwelleis  of 
Switzerland,  northern  Italy,  and  southern  Germany. 

The  relics  of  these  periods  tell  us  nothing  of  the  story  of  human  life  ;  present  to  us  no  munes, 
no  persons,  no  events ;  define  no  perioiU  of  time.  This  Prehistoric  time  has  ended  at  widely 
diflerent  periods  in  dilVorent  countries.  While  man  emerged  from  its  darkness  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Tigris  and  Enphrateii  about  4800  B.C.,  it  waa  not  until  the  dhsoovery  in  1^  A.D.» 
by  Colunibn!<,  that  the  prehistoric  period  of  America  ended.  There  are  a  few  remote  points  in  the 
world  where  truly  historic  or  written  records  are  yet  unknown. 
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B.    FEBIOD  OT  BBGOBSED  EVENTS. 


Prom  the  earliest  known  records  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  B.  C.  4700-2200. 


Dates  giren  for  the  earliest  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  can  be  only  approximate. 
Since  the  exploraticms  in  Egypt  after  1890, 
and  the  discoveries  made  in  tne  Temple  of 
Abydos  by  the  world-famous  Egyptoltwists, 
M.  Amelinean,  If.  J.  de  Mtxigan,  Ptoftssor 
Petrie,  and  ProfeMor  Quibell,  our  knowledge 
oi  dates  is  much  man  exact.  Those  given 
in  tiie  taUe  are  mm  tba  aathMity  «  Uie 
archjBol<^iflt8  mentioned. 

For  290 years  many  have  been  guided  iu  the 
eaiUettt  datee  of  hiettny  by  what  is  known  aa 
Usher's  BjBtan  of  chronology,  which  places  the 
date  of  the  CreaUonof  theWorid  at4001  B.C. 
Of  the  value  of  this  system  to  the  student  of 
the  present  day  and  in  the  light  of  the  advances 
of  ttie  past  2^  years,  no  further  commentary 
need  be  made  than  to  give,  in  his  own  words, 
the  opinion  of  such  an  eminent  authority  aa 
Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Bndf^,  M.A.,  LittD.. 
D.Lit.,  Keeper  of  EerpUan  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities  m  the  Bnttsh  Museum.  In  his 
recently  published  "History  of  Egypt"  he 
says  in  Vol.  I.,  pa^4,note:  "James  Usher 
was  bom  in  l>nblm  on  January  4,  1580,  and 
died  on  March  20,  1656,  at  Reigate  in  Surrey. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Camden,  Selden, 
Sir  Th(»nas  Bodley,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cotton. 
Between  1650  and  1654  he  published  '  Annales 
Veteris  et  Nori  Testamenti,'  in  which  he  pro- 
pounded an  impoesiUe  chronology  for  the 
Bibl&  This  ajntcm  was  unfortunately  in- 
serted in  many  editions  <tf  the  Bible  with  most 
disastrous  reenlt^,  for  thereby  it  gained  an 
authtnity  which  it  should  never  have  enjoyed. 
The  Intern  is  worthless  and  has  proved  a 
stumtning-Uook  to  many  btmest  inqoirare 
into  BiUe  hiatcay." 


Pbkdtkabtio  Aai. 
t.  Arrhalo  stre  of  primitive  ciTfUzatlon. 
2.    Period  of  iiaall  and  local  klnrdoins. 
X  Two  klDKdomfl  formed : 

(a)  Mile  Valley  to  the  DelU,  and  known  as 

"       Soutb  " 
(6)  Tbe  Delta,  known  OS  "The  Nortti " 
In  the  tombs  of  Abydos  were  found  a  list  of  the 
klnin  of  tbe  Hoitb  and  of  ttae  Sootb.  but  notblue 
more  U  known  of  tbem  tban  tbeir  nanei. 

DrxAffnc  Aac. 

nm  dynasty  of  Udrh.  about  4T7?-«>UB.C.(F»trie). 

Mens*,  the  first  kins  of  the  flrat  dynasty,  consolf- 
dat«d  the  two  klnicdonis  Into  one :  Uns  of  the  North 
and  South,  first  lord  of  all  Ecypt. 

MenM  founded  Uemphls. 

Tombs  at  Kamadab,  near  Ooptoo,  and  one  near 
Abydos  are  Slled  wltb  objects  bearing  tbe  name  of 
Uenes. 

Atbnthls,  second  kins,  bnllt  at  Memphis,  and 
wrote  medical  works. 

Uetiefes.  fourth  kins,  bnllt  pyramids  near  Ko- 
ktaome.  periiaps  at  Sakkars. 

Great  idssue  rased  In  Esypt, 

SeaaempMSt  sevestb  kloe.  credited  with  many 
wonders  In  his  relsn. 

Pestlleoce  io  Esypt. 

SeeonAdynasty  of  Esvptlan  kinss.  about  4514-4212 
B.  0..  according  to  Petrie. 

Boetlioa.  first  kins  of  tbe  second  dynasty. 

Chasm  opened  near  Bnbaatis  and  killed  many. 

KalMih«M,  secwd  kins,  founded  bull  worabip  at 
Hem^. 


Authorities  for  the  earlier  dates  in  the  first 
period  of  history  are  as  follows : — 

1.  W.  M.  Flindere  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Edwards  Professor  of  Egyptoloffy  in  Uni- 
versity Cull^e,  Londou,  Member  of  tlie 
Imperial  German  ArchseolcMfical  Institute, 
Member  of  tbe  Society  of  Modem  Antiij- 
uities. 

2.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  M.A.,  litC, 
D.Lit,  Keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Ae^rian 
Antiquities  in  tlie  Urirish  Museum, 
Author  of  "History  of  Egypt." 

3.  Robert  William  Kogera,  Ph.D.  (Lpipzig), 
D.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  PntfeHsorinDrew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.; 
Author  of  "History  of  Babylonia  uhI 
Assyria." 

4.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Henry  Sayce,  Pro- 
fessor of  AsByriology  at  Oxford  ;  Author 


of  "Egypt  of  tlie  jfiebrewa  and  H<nudo- 
tuB,"  "Th    -   -     --  -    -  - 

brews.*' 


the  Early  History  of  the  Hc- 


0.    J.  N.  Laraed,  "Seventy  Centuries  of  tho 

Life  of  Mankuid." 
6.    Ploetx:  "Epitome  of  Univeml  History." 

Breasted's  "History  of  Egypt"  gives  thcpo 
earlier  dates  very  much  later  than  any  of  tho 
other  authorities. 


Babylonia. 


DtNAETT  or  TBI  KXNQI. 

Babylonia  inhabited  by  a  Sumerian  people  well 
advanced  in  rivlllzatlon. 

En-alus«KnBh-«na,  lord  of  tbe  Kensi  (old  name 
of  early  Babylonians),  relsned  at  Erech.  tbe  ca^tal. 
and  was  patesi  or  chief  priest  to  the  sreat  sod  £n-lil 
at  the  temple  of  Nippur:  Hla  relsn  was  aome  time 
prior  to  4S00  B.  C. 

The  Sumoriansor  Kensi  conquered  Enne-URUn.  the 
kins  of  the  Klsh  to  the  north,  and  took  rlcb  fepoU. 

Babylon  was  composed  for  the  next  2.000  years  of  a 
varylns  number  of  more  or  Icha  Independent  states. 
Nippur,  Lagaeh.  Ur,  Eridu,  Em'h,  and  Larsa  in  the 
south,  BIppar,  Aicade,  KL^h,  and  Babylon  in  tbe 
north,  were  the  prominent  early  cltfca  ol  Babylon. 

DtNASTV  or  BHlRPrXLA.  (SEKmES). 

Tbe  kinsdom  of  Shirpnrla,  with  Its  chief  city,  8nti> 
irtr(tbe  Shinar  of  Genesis  zl.),  was  In  full  power  and 
dUnltyln  4.500  B.  C. 

L'rakavlna.  tbe  flrst  kins  of  Shirpnrla  as  yet 
known,  built  and  restored  temples,  and  supplied  bis 
city  with  water  by  canal. 

I.usal-ahasvai',  a  successor  of  Urukagina. 

Garsar,  a  succL-ssor  of  Lugal-shussur. 

Ounldu.  son  of  Uursar. 

Vr-Mliia,  Bon  of  Oonldu,  built  temples  wltb  Itmiber 
brouKht  from  Sinai,  about  44C6  B.  C. 

Afcurcal.  son  ofUr-Nlna,  about  whom  no  records 
are  yet  found. 

E-anna-tnm,  son  of  Akursal,  fousht  a  bloody 
battle  asalnst  the  (lisbban  and  commemorated  his 
victory  over  them  by  erectinsthe  famous  stele  of  the 
Vultares  (now  In  tbe  Louvre)  In  the  temple  of  Nun- 
Sunslr. 
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Apia  -worelihted  at  Hempbtn ;  HihtIb,  at  Uell- 
opoiia ;  and  the  sacred  ffoat  At  Uendea. 

Blnothrls,  third  kins.  legtt)iiea  female  naccewloii 
to  the  throne. 

Third  dynasty,  about  4212  to  SSSB  B.  0.  (aeoonUoK  to 
Petrle). 

Seaokhrta,  wveDtta  kinr.  Bald  to  bave  beeD  over 
eiKht  fe«t  In  helsht. 

Libyans  revolted  In  reign  of  ITflkharopefl.botfnib- 
inlKed  throuKb  fear  caused  by  Increase  ol  tbe  moon 
(probably  after  an  eclipse). 

Tosorthroa.  second  king,  a  great  physician,  and 
bailt  tbe  first  bouses  of  hewn  stone. 

Copper  tools  for  workmen  Introduced. 

Workmen  organized  into  groups  and  trades. 

Stone  architecture  begun. 

Fourtb  dynasty,  about  3998  to  ST21 B.  C,  according 

to  Petrle. 

Sneferu.  first  king,  built  a  temple  and  pyrunid  at 
Uedum,  forty  miles  soutta  of  Cairo. 


Kh«fa  or  KhMbi  Koond  Ung,  bnOt  the  pyramid 
at  Glceb. 

Alabaster  qaarry  opened  near  Tel-el-Amama. 
Temple  and  pyramid  built  at  Qbeb  by  Khatm. 
tblrd  king. 

Temple  and  pyramid  buOt  at  Olteb  by  BKonkann, 
fourtb  king. 

FIftb  dynaity,  about  tm  to  85CB,  according  to 
Petrle. 

Pyramid  buIWng  followed  by  Ungs  of  tbf  a  dynasty. 

Ptah-hotep.  sntbor  of  a  book  of  moral  precepts, 
lived  In  thlB  dynasty. 

Blxth  dynaaty,  about  8508  to  about  8885  B.  C,  ac- 
cording to  Petne. 

Kerym.  ttalrd  Ung.  tbe  most  Tlgorooi  ot  mil  prior 
to  tbe  twelftb  dynaatr. 

Pyramids  buiK  at  Sakkarm  by  kings  of  ttals  dynasty . 

Monnn,  fourtb  ot  tbis  Une.  Hummy  ol  king 
found  in  pyramid  at  BakkarstlsaO). 

Seventh  to  tenth  dynasties  extend  from  about  3322 
to  2778  B.  O.,  according  to  fetile. 

Usti  of  kings  daring  this  period  are  very  imperfect. 

Caaal  cut  at  Asynt  by  Thetr  uid  irrigation 
Instiled. 

TliebanB  In  a  hlgAily  independent  state  and  war 
fraqoently  with  tbe  royal  forces. 


Best  of  government  changed  from  Memphis  to 

UerakleopollB. 

Eleventh  dynasty  from  2985  to  about  2778  (Petrle). 

Twelfth  dynasty  from  about  2778  to  2S65. 

Amenemhat.  first  king,  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
administrators  in  all  Egyptian  history. 

Extensive  building  conducted  in  alt  parte  of  Egypt- 

Nubia  conquered  by  Egyptians:  foreign  expedi- 
tion by  UMt-tesen  I.;  temple  atHellopolls  built. 

Slnaltlc  peninsula  again  ruled  by  Egypt. 

Temple  of  Oflris  at  Abydos  built  by  Vserteaen  II. 

Usttrtesen  XII.  built  pyramids,  and  made  a  canal 
on  the  Kile  to  aid  In  his  expedition  against  Ethiopia. 

A  hymn  to  Usertosen  III.  was  foond  at  Kabon  on 
a  papyms. 

Pyramid  at  Hawara  by  Ameaemhat  III. 

Mines  of  copper  and  malachite  In  the  Wady  Hh- 
ghara ;  and  quarries  of  Turrah  near  Cairo  worked. 

Part  of  ancient  Lake  Hoerls  reclaimed  by  Ame- 
nerohat  III. 

Thirteenth  dynasty,  a  period  of  obscurity,  from  2565 
to  2112  B.  C, 


Neferhotcp  repaired  the  temple  at  Abydos. 
Statutes  of  Ba-Kha-aeter  found  on  toe  Island  of 
Arqo  near  the  nUrd  Cataract. 


Ur  and  Cmk  freed  from  the  Semitic  Invadez  by 
the  preceding  battle. 

En-anna-tuma  I.,  the  brother  of  E-anna-tom. 

Entemena.  son  of  tbe  preceding,  of  whom  there  la 
a  silver  vase  with  an  inscrtptlon,  round  at  Nippur. 

En-anna-tuma  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  about 4100 
B.  C.,is  the  last  of  tbe  line  ot  SUrporia  onttl  Its  re- 
vival, 300  years  later. 

DTVAarr  or  Erkch. 

Vkash,  a  patesi  of  Glshban,  was  tbe  founder^jf 
this  Une. 


LaBal-aasilsL  son  of  Ukoili,  made  Erecb  bis 
caidtol  of  the  now  united  Babylon,  and  Nippur  re- 
mained toe  religious  center.  About  4000  B.  0.  ex- 
tended  blsemidreto  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Claims 
to  nile  from  the  Psrslan  Gulf  to  toe  Lake  of  Vu, 

Kluga  nillng  at  Lagasb  since  about  4400 

Nlppor  the  rellgioni  center  of  Babylon. 

Rulers  pay  homage  to  the  god  of  Nippur  and  an- 
criba  tbar  vfctotfes  to  blm,  hence  tbe  vataie  of  the 
excavations  at  Nippot. 

I.iisal-Klsnlst,  son  of  tbe  preceding,  was  Ung 
when  tbe  line  was  obaeored  by  that  of  Agade. 

Lagaah  loses  its  prominence. 

Agade  becomes  tbe  center  of  a  nortbon  kingdom. 
Dtmastt  or  Aqapk. 

Sharcani-shar-aU.  known  as  Barcon  I.,  about 
8800  B.  C,  conquered  Dor-il  Dilmun.  an  Island  in  the 
^rslan  Quif ;  the  Elamltes ;  extended  bis  empire  Into 
northern  Syria,  and  procured  cedar  from  Lebanon. 
He  built  the  great  temple  of  Ekur  to  tbe  god  Bel  In 
Nippur,  and  tbe  temple  of  Eulbar  to  the  goddess 
Anunit  In  Agade. 

Sargon  X.  gives  this  city  a  commanding  promi- 
nence. 

A  period  of  peace  daring  which  the  arts  and  civil- 
ization flonrlsbed. 

Lugal-ushumgal.  a  vassal  of  Sargon,  sat  on  the 
throne  at  Sblrpurla  Lagasb,  In  3800  B .  C. 

NanuB-8tn.  son  ot  Sargou  I.,  ruled  about  37.W 
B.C.  He  invaded  Aplrak,  Ulled  King  Bish-Adad,  and 
carried  the  people  into  captivity. 

Invasion  of  Hagan,  near  Slnal;  temples  built  at 
Nippur,  Agade,  and  Slppar ;  outer  wall,  Nlmlt-Mar- 
duk.  at  Nippur  begun. 

Btnganlahar-all.  son  ot  Narsm-Sin,  tbe  last  of 
tbe  line  of  Sargon  known  to  ns. 


Oodea,  a  chief  of  Agade,  builds  palaces  at  Tel-)o. 

Statues  of  Ondea.  of  colossal  size,  made  from  dolo- 
rlte  brought  from  Arabia;  still  exist 

A  dynasty  at  Or  rules  over  Sumer  or  northern 
Babylonia,  and  Accad  or  southern  Babylonia. 

tirsarand  DaiiKl,tbe  two  Ungs  Of  Or  known  In 
this  dynasty,  build,  restore,  and  enlarge  temples  in 
many  ot  the  rellgloua  centers. 


Isln  takes  a  commanding  place  among  Babylonian 
cities  and  Is  the  home  ot  a  dynasty  ot  six  kings. 


Hammnnbbl  makes  Babylon  tbe  leading  city, 
which  held  power  during  eight  distinct  dynasties, 

unUl  538  B.  C. 

Bammnrabbl  perfects  the  canal  system  and  lays 
foondaUons  for  the  future  greatness  of  Babylon. 

Kingdom  of  Larss,  tbe  modem  Senkereb,  fonnded. 
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From  the  Time  of  Abraham  to  the  Time  of  David,  S200-993P  B.  C. 


B.C. 


DISCOVERIES. 
ABTS.  CRAfTS. 


£900 


Astmnomy  known  Fourteenth  dynu 
inObaldipa.  tT,anobfu>urei>eHod, 


EGYPT. 


Nnr-AdadsndhfB 

'wa  sod  BucoeMor. 
|8tn-tddln.bnllt  tem- 
ples Id  Ur. 

I  Sln-lddta  built  k 
temple  to  tbe  sun- 
god  at  Laiva  And 
due  a  CKnal betweeo 
tbe  TlEiis  aod  tbe 
StaaUen-Kil  Canal. 


from21UtollU8B-0. 


2100 


2000 


Hrkaoii  or  Sbep- 
herd  KinBslDTBde 

and  conquer  Egypt. 
(2098-1669  B.  C). 

First  Hykaos  set- 
tlemeut,20H. 

Dmanr  xvi.  of 
Sbepberdi.  SOM-lflSS. 


Geomecrr  used  In 
EtiTpt  abont  this 
date. 

BeslBnlnc  of  art  In 
Crpnti  and  noy. 

Gold  nsed  as 
moner  In  En^t. 

Phonetic  vrltlnE 
In  China. 


1000 


1800 


1700 


"Tbe  Observations 


TlOKIS-EUPHRATEX 

Valley. 


BfRIA. 
Phoenicians  and 
Hebrews, 


OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


HTESOt  KlBOS 
Balatia.  IfOS-UOT. 
BnOn,  1807-1768. 


An-ma-Mn,  the 
first  king  of  the  8en- 
ond  Babylonian  dy- 
nasty, Zl.'iO. 

Ched  or  iaotn  e  r  o  r 
Kndn  r-  I,aKaniar. 
tbe  Elamlte.  leads  In 
an  Elainlte  Invasion. 

Peace  endures  aft- 
er tbe  relfm  o  f  Ham  - 
mnrabbi  until  thf 
end  of  tbe  second 
dynasty. 

Nimrodor  Beliis 
nilcB.  22UD. 

Nineveh  built  by 
Assbur. 

Nineveh  capital 
under  Minn*.  3070. 

NIdus  conquers 
Babylonians,  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  Bac- 
trlans,  and  all  Asia 
lUiior,20e9. 


Samlrainla. 

mother  of  NlnTts. 
rules  and  beaulifles 
Babylon:  InTades 
Libra,  Ethiopia,  and 
India,  aooO-lSTS. 

Nlayaa  kllla  his 
mother,  IStft. 


Arallna  rules. 
1887. 


Groups  of  Arsme- 
an  clans  from  Arabi- 
an deoert  wandered 
northward  and  set- 
tled in  Palestine  and 
Syria. 

Combinations  for 
defense  amonK  nom- 
adic clans  mark  flritt 
union  amonc  II  c- 
brewn. 

Abraham  leaven 
Ur  of  tbe  Cbaldees. 


Chedor-lAomer. 
of  £lam.213L 


GREECK. 


Aryan  tribes  set- 
Ued  In  Greece,  2200. 

Crete,  leader  ot 
states  In  power; 

rest  temple  at 


Kasidte  Invaslonof 
Babylonia,  aoH. 


The  Third  Baby-  Phcpnlcla  c  o  n  - 
Ionian  or  Kasslte  dy-  quered   by  Egypt. 


Hittltea  In  Baby 
Ionia,  1987. 

Blnb  of  Sebek 
kbu.  1917. 

Asiatics  visit 
Kbnumbotep  II.  1901. 


Hyksos  kinm  drlv- 


1000 


of  Bel "  written.  Anjen  out  of  ERypt  by 
ancient  book  from  Aatam«B  or  Anio- 
wblch  a  large  part  sis.  16S4-1SMI. 
of  our  knowledKB  of 
ancient  astronomy  is 
Ideiived. 

IKTPOUD  art  at  lU  TbotbmeaIII..1591 
.helltht.  1566,  eonqueis  Pales- 

1  cbronolorror  tbe  tincPbcenlcla,  and 


lAnmdelian  marbles 
VbegUD,  U87. 


leiO 


1400 


Tomb  of 
mara  buHt. 


Syria. 

The  Enyptlans  In 
vade  Habe^,  Ars 
bla,  Pbcenlrla,  and 
Syria,  irat-1488. 

Eiryptus  relfns  and 


nasty  (1783-1207)  be 
gins. 

The  Kassltes,  an 

invadinjtpeople.low- 
er  the  standard  and 
retard  the  develop- 
ment of  Babylonian 
civilization. 

Oandlsh.  the  fint 
hinK  of  the  Kasslte 
dynasty.  1788. 


laoo. 


HIttltes  oppose  fur 
ther  EfcypUan  con- 
quests  Id  Palestine. 


Apakhnan, 

1726 


1763- 


ApoptalS,  17»-U6e. 


rraniu  anlTei  In 
Greece,  3012. 


Inachos,  klntt  of 
the  Ardvea.  1910. 


Arcadians  emi- 
grate to  Italy.  1710. 

Pelasgl  bold  tbe 
Pelopomenia. 

ClvlUsaUoB  bedtu 
InHycMW. 


Joseph  In  Egypt. 
Jacob   with  biK 
sons    migrates  to 
Egypt,  ISGO? 

Hebrew  tribes  set- 
tle In  Goshen. 
I  Period  of  Hebrew 
oppression  by  Pba- 
'raohs  begins  In 
.Egypt. 

Aanm-Kakrlme.'   Tyre  nentlH  out  flrnt 


lannai,  )66li-l«lf>. 
Midlan  migration, 

IS50. 
Aacth,  1615-1566. 


War  lu  Syria,  isas- 


Golden  age  of  My- 
ciene,  1600. 


gives  name  to  coun-tbe  seventh  Ksiwlte  colonies  (rum  Phop- 


Bekb- 


Tel-el  Amama  tab- 
leta  written. 


Sethos  makes  first 
canal  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Nile,  1S33. 

Bethoa  or  Seeoetrls 
boUdshyposty  le  taaU. 


try.  1485. 

AmenbotepII. 

Amenopbis  IV. 

Sethos  reigns 
Egypt,  1488-1888. 


Nineteenth  dynasty 
1388-1209. 

Baitteseall.  The 
Greek  Hesostria,  re- 
rarded  by  some  as 
the  oppressor  of  tbe: 
Hebrews,  1888-1822. 


king,  builder  and  re-  nicia.  Byblon,  Sidon, 
storer  of  temples.      Sarepta.aud  Aradun. 
Belochua    rules,  leading    cities  ol 
In  1446.  |Fbcenleia.  ISOO. 

Assyria    beromes    Tel^el-Amama  let-' 
Independent.  1320.     ters  ask  aid  by  vft  e- 
Shalmaneser   I.  roT    of  JeruBalem, 
founds  Oalah.  1820.   ,  from  King  Ameno- ' 
phfs  IV.  of  Egypt 
against  the  Hebrews, 
,1400. 


Areopagus  estab 

„  ,fc„„  T„rfi-  I.  Itohed.  19M. 

Northern  India  is    i>eiuge  of  Deuca- 
conquered    by    the  .inrT  IW 
Aryans.  1505-1000. 

Warsln  Syria.  1483-  Hellenes  hold  the 
146^:.  Peloponnesus ;  Du- 

KiNQS  or  MrrANi.  ri»ns.  MolUm.  lo- 
Artatama.  UT.V.-iO.  J^""' 
8hutarna.l45o-imj"?',„t  Olympic 
Dushratta.      1420-lg^ea  at  Elk.  1450. 
1390.  I 


HirnTK  KiKUS. 
Seplei.  1370. 
Mcrasar,  1340. 
War  In  Syria,  1818. 
If  utalla.  1310. 


Corinth  founded, 

1384, 
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B.  O. 


1400 


1800 


1200 


1100 


Egyptian  art  be-  AcoeBsIon  of  Me- 
kIiib  to  asbutne  Asl-  neptab  or  Meren- 
atfc  form,  due  m  ptah,  the  Bupposed 
conqupst  and  iuflux  i  Pbaroati  of  the  op- 
of  foreigncrg.  preasiOD,  1322-1302. 

Probable  date  of 
flrat  library  in  Eo'Pt- 


DISCOVERIE8. 
AKT8.  CRAFTS. 


EGYPT. 


Bucklers  used. 


Gate  of  Llona  built 
at  Mycense. 

Mariiier'R  rompaiia 
■aid  to  bave  been 
Invented  In  China, 
1115. 

Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  laDKuage 
compiled. 


HohrewB. 


lOOO 


Dynasty  Twenty, 
12<i9-121-t. 

BAiiiesM  or  Rb- 
ni«HHu  III.,  kins, 
1269-1214. 

Egyptlana  Invade 
HabcHh,  Arabia.  Pal- 
estine. Syria. 

Decay  of  the  em- 
pire under  later 
Rameaea. 


High  Prieatfl  take 

tbrone,  ]100. 

Twenty -Hrst  or  Ta- 
nitedynBsty.lOOl-QGl. 

King  Hirhor  or 
Smendes.  first  king. 

Tanis  the  aeat  of 
soreniment. 

Eeyptlans  low  bu- 
premacy  over  Ethio- 
Dia.  where  the  king- 
dom of  Napata  or 
Meroe  waa  formed. 

wan 


Deatructlon  of  Gre- 
ciaa  art  completed 
bybarbarlauB. 

Temple  of  Hera  ai 
Olympia  built. 

AHbestoH  cloth  it' 
made  by  Egyptians. 

The  loadstone  ob- 
tained from  Asia  by 
the  Greeks. 


Tticlnth-plleser 

I.  (IIl&-UOr)).  real 
founder  of  Amyrlan 
Empire.  Conquers 
from  Bagdad  and 
Babylon  to  tbe  lled- 
Iterrsnean. 

Assyrian  Empire  in 
Ntate  of  decay  for 
two  centuries,  be- 
ginnlnff  UOO. 


Exodus  from  land 
of  Egypt.  13207 

Ten  Cammsnd- 
ments  given  at  Sinai. 

Hebrews  men- 
tioned In  inscription 
at  Thebes  by  Hene- 
ptah. 

.  JfMhait  leads  He- 
brewB  Into  Gaaaftn, 
12S0? 


Coast  cities  under 
tribute  to  TlRlath- 
pUeser  I. 


OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


PbiUsthiea  Bubju-  Poverfnl 
gated  land  irest  of  of  Bactrls 


HIttfte  treaty.  1276. 

nilllMttne  migra- 
tion. 12S0. 

Lydia  ruled  by  tbe 
Attyadae  to  12S? 

Sandonlde  or  Her- 
aclidc  dynasty  of 
Lydla.  1229-724. 


Chow  dniasty  be^ 
gins  wftb  woo  Wang. 


tbe  Jordan,  lOTO. 

Saul  first  Hebrew 
king.  106S?-1038? 

David  king  of  Ju- 
dab,  10S3?:  of  all  Is- 
rael. 1026 1-99S? 

Jewish  kingdom  at 
Its  acme  of  power. 

Jerusalem  taken 
from  the  Jebusltes 
and  made  royal  city 
.of  tbe  Jcws,102S. 

Absalom^  revolt 
and  death. 

Voyagea  of  th^ 
Pbcenlciana  to  Ophir. 
Gadea  and  Britain. 


empire 
formed 


GREECE. 


Eleuafnlan  myste- 
ries Instituted,  1396. 


Isthmian  Eames, 


1100? 

Feudal  system  de- 
veloped In  Chins. 


Trojan  War  119*- 
IIH. 

Dorian  migration. 

Return  of  the  He- 
rsclldae.  1103. 

Period  of  degra- 
dation In  Greece. 

Formation  of  the 
Hellenic  states  be- 
gins about  1100. 

Codrus.Iastldnrot 
Athens,  1068? 

Hedcffl,  a  on  of 
Oodrus,  first  life  ar- 
cbon,  1007? 


lonlans  settle  Id 
Asia  Minor.  lOCXHXnT 

Birth  of  HmnerCT) 
e.  1000. 

Before  this  date  a 
system  of  writing  ex- 
isted in  Greece. 

Hie  Greeks  adopt 
ttie  nuenician  al- 
phabet. 


From  the  Death  of  David  to  the  Time  of  Cynis,  e03F-5S8  B.  C. 
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DISCOVERIES. 
AKTH,  CRAFl'H. 


EGYPT. 


098? 


900 


The  "rilad"  and,  Twenty-seoond  Dy-  Brilliant  epoch  In 
"OdysHey"   pro- nastv.  961-MO.  Assyrian  history  be 

duced.  I    ShUliak.  9(11-040.  :gln«>.  9W-626. 

New  Tyre,  on  an  Invades  Judea  and  Babylonians  con- 
ifiland,  and  Old  Tyre  plunders  the  Tem-'stantly  at  war  with 
Joined  by  earth  nil-  pie    at   Jerusalem,  Assyrians  down  to 


TiaRIR-Kl-I>KRAT£8 
VALL.KY. 


8VB1A. 
Hebrews. 


OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


GREECE. 


Ings   under  Hiram.  910. 
the  friend  of  Solo- 
mon. 

Temple  of  .Jehovah 
built  by  Kotninoii.  I 

New  palaoc  at  Je* 
rujialem.  | 

Ivory  brought  to 
Solomon  from  Tar- 
.shifih. 

Commer<^  of  the' 
HebrtwH  very  ezteii-j 
dve. 

AHsyrian  archltec-j 
ture.  bu11dlii»r.  wulp-, 
Cure,  and  litoratiire 
at lU height  aftertUO. 

I 

Beginning  of  civil-' 
Izatlon  in  Mex  iro  and, 
(.Vntral  America. 


710. 


I  Asftyriana  Invade 
Persia  In  the  ninth 
century. 


Salomon,  W37-aKi?  Zornast^r  or  Zara-'  Rbodlans  beefn 
liebobotun,    king,  thiishtra  Uveil  about  navigation  laws,  916. 

953?  Iioon?  in  Persia,  I 

Rcbellinn  agalnstl  Kthbaal  or  Ithob-I 
Rehoboam  ;  after-  alus.  high  priest  of 
wards  two  Hebrew  Astsrte,  murdered, 
kingdoms  :  Judah.  Phalcf.  last  of  the 
loyal  to  Rehoboam.  line  nt  Hiram,  andl 
and  Israel,  the  re- becomes  king  of 
voltlng  tribes,  under, Tyre.  917? 
Jeroboam(i>,T3-9-T). 

Abljah.  klngof.Tu-1 
-lah  (Wfi?  'j2!").  takef ' 
Bethel  and  other  cit- 
ies from  Jeroboam. 

Asa,  king  ofJudah. 
K£t-873. 

Nadab.  king  of  Is- 
rael (ler-O-ii).  slain. 

Baastia.   king  of 
Israel,  BJ'S. 

Elah.  son  of  Baa- 
sha,  slain  by  Zlmri. 

Omri,  king  ofj  ThePh<enlclanBbe-|  Constitution  and 
Israel.  WO.  'come  fiub]ec-t  to  the  laws  of  Lycargua 

Ahab,  king  of  Is- Assyrians,  850.  830T 
raeI(W7?-K.T3).   Con-  ' 
lest  of  the  prophets 

with  the  Idolaters.  i 
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From,  the  Death  of  David  to  the  Time  of  Cynu,  993-556  B.  O. 


DISCOVERIES. 
ARTS.  CRAFTS. 


Bremstplatea  In- 
rented  by  Jason. 

Art  of  alphabet 
writlDK  bj  PhccDl- 
cUna,  800. 


EGYPT. 


Solar  ecUpaea  re- 
cordiMl  In  Aairtla, 
763. 

Ezteiuion  of  Oreek 
coloiiies  In  tbe  Hedl 
terranean  and  Black 
seas.  TM. 

Tbe  Chaldeans  first 
nbeerve  an  oclip<ie  of 
the  moon  at  Baby- 
lon. 721. 

Botnan  calendar 
of  ten  momhs  re- 
formed and  made 
twelve.  710. 

Priesthood,  «u- 
(rare.  and  veetals  In- 
BtUutcd  in  Rome,  710. 


Twenty -tblrd  dy- 
DMty.800. 

Sebacon  invades 
Eirypt,735. 

Twenty -fifth  dy 
natity,  7S0. 

Ethiopians,  under 
Sbabak,  conquer 
Esypt,  which  thev 
eoTemforSS  years. 
730. 

Sennacherib's  In- 
vasion, TOft. 


2fW     Samlana  (Greek 
*^  colooiHto)  discover 
Spain.  TOO. 

Ttie  library  of  A«- 
shur-baitl-pal  found- 
ed at  Nineveh.  G3D. 

First  Atbenlan 
code  of  laws  pro- 
mnlgated,  G21. 

Tbales  calculates 
eclipses.  610. 

UlgbeEt  develop- 
loentof  Assyrian  art, 
Capitol  at  Home 
foonded.  ea. 


AflsyrlaoB.  onder 
Esarhaddon  Invade 
Egyvt  and  abolish 
Ethiopian  rule  there. 
Egypt  divided  Into 
20  Kovemmcnts,  the 
ruler  of  each  beariOK 
the  title  of  kloK,  but 
to  a  certain  extent 
under  Nccho,  ruler  at 
Uempbls,  C72. 

Urb&kBh  rallies 
Ethiopians,  and  ex 
pels  Assyrians,  670. 

Asshur-banl-pal 
expels  Tlrbakab,  667. 

Effypt  for  20  years 
devastated  by  Assyr 
ians  and  Ethiopians. 

Twenty-sixth  dy- 
nasty. K3-52S. 

Psainethlk.  son  of 
Mecho,  unites  the 
Egyptians  and 
founds  a  strong 
monarchy  and  rules 
over  It  at  Sals.  Re- 
al a  ta  BUGcessfullT 
Assyrians  and  Etbf- 
oplans  alike,  G53-fll0. 

Carries  on  wars 
with  Syria,  Ftiaenl- 
da,  and  Palestine. 


TlQ  BIS-  E  I'PHUTX  8 


SYRIA. 
Hebrews. 


A  s  n  h  u  r-natcir- 
pal  or  SMrdanAim- 
■  ns  reigns  In 
Assyria,  886-858. 

Shalmaneser  II.. 
king  of  Assyria  (SAK- 
823),  wins  a  victory 
over  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  and  allies,  at 
Karkar.  Later  sul> 
jugates  Jebu. 

Bammsnnlrari.  the 
king  of  Assyria  (810- 
7K7),  captures  Damas- 
cus and  'makes  Sa- 
maria and  PhllistiB 
tributary.  Sammu- 
ramlt.  or  Bemlntmls, 
was  his  qitcea. 


Tlglatta-plleser  II. 
or  Pul  (74S-727)  iub- 
jecta  Babylonia  to 
AMyria.  730. 

Sbalmaneser  IV 
(727-722)  suppresses 
revolt  of  Phoenician 
cities  and  Israel. 

Sargon  (722-705)  de- 
stroys theldngdom  of 
Israel,  conquers  Sa- 
maria; subdues  re- 
volts Id  Armenia,  Me- 
dia, and  Babylonia, 
uniting  the  latter 
to  Assyria :  receives 
tribute  from  Arabia. 
Egypt,  and  Cyprtu. 

Sennacherib  (70&- 
6A1)  subdues  revolts 
In  Babylonia;  unsuc 
cessful  In  war  with 
Egypt  and  in  the 
stege  of  Jerusalem 
(700);  loses  his  su- 
premacy over  Syria. 


Famine  In  Israel: 
predicted  by  Elijah. 
Miracles  of  EllHha. 


OTHER 
COCMTRIES. 


Carthage  founded. 

850. 

Decline  of  Phoenl- 


Jehoshaphat.  king  clan  power  In  Tyre, 
of  JudBh.S73-M8. 

Abazlah.   king  of 
Israel  (853-651). 

Jehoram,  king  of 
Judah  (Mtt-844),  mar- 
ries Athallah 

Joram,  king  of  Is- 
rael {S51-843),  assas- 
sinated by  Jebu. 

Abaxlah,  king  of 
Judah  (8M-813), 
slain  by  Jehu. 

Jehu,  king  of 
Israel  (843-815).  slayo 
Jezebel  and  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Ahab. 

Athallah,  queen  of 
Judata.  S«3-897. 

Jo  ash,  king  of 
Judah  (837-797).  pur- 
chase's retreat  of  Ha 
zael.  king  of  Syria. 


Esarboddon  (G81- 
668)  suppresses  revolt 
of  Babylonia,  recon- 
quers Syria,  Ph«enl 
cia,  Cyprus,  Judah. 
and  part  of  Arabia;  In 
672  takes  Egypt  Irom 
tbe  Ethiopians. 

AssbuT-bani-pal  or 
Sardanapalus 
626)  defends  Egypt 
against  Ethiopia,  but 
loses  It  in  revolt  of 
E>Bametblk  (653),  con- 
Anns  power  in  Syria. 
Arabia,  Cllicla.  and 
Babylonia,  conqncrE 
Elam  and  rccofvea 
tribute  from  Lyrlla. 

Medes  revolt.  MO. 

Irruption  of  the 
Scythian  tribes.  6.32. 

Sarakos  (62&«0R7) 
Struggles  desperate- 
ly witb  Cyaxares  of 
Media  and  Nabopo- 
IsBsar  or  Nabu-abla- 
utfar  (governor  of 
Babylon  since  625). 
After  a  long  isiege 
Nineveh  Is  taken  and 
destRqred.  Assyrian 
Knplrc  ends,  BOB. 


Amariah,  king  of 
Judah  (797-792),  mur- 
dered at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Israelites. 

Unlab,  kinv  of  Ju- 
dah, 792-740. 

Judah  becomes 
tributary  to  Assyria 
to  escape  Damascus 
and  Israel. 

Jeroboam II..  Idng 
of  Israel  (790-749). 
gives  Israel  %  brief 
revival  of  power. 

Israel  made  sn  As- 
syrian province  by 
Pul,  741. 

Hoshea,  last  king 
of  Israel,  defeated 
and  captured  by 
StaalmaneserIV.,7S4. 

HezeUah.  king  of 
Judah  (728-697],  allied 
with  Egypt  to  evade 
tribute  to  Assyria. 

Israeldcstroyedby 
.Sargon  ot  Assyria. 
722. 

Sennacherib  bu- 
sieges  Jerusalem,  In 
vain  TOO. 

ManasBch,  king  of 
Judah  (697-642),  In- 
troduced the  wor- 
ship of  Astarte  at  the 
temple  and  Indulged 
in  heathen  prac- 
tices in  opposition  tn 
the  prophets  :  car- 
riedcaptive  to  Baby- 
ion,  but  restored. 

JoBlah.  king  of 
Judah  (640^»9).  llc-1 
action  against  Idol- 
atry. 

Jeremiah  tbe 
prophet. 

Judah  ravaged  by 
the  Scythians.  632. 

Battle  otMcE^lddo; 
Joaiah  Is  slain  and 
Judah  bci-omes  sub- 
ject to  Epypt,  eoo.  I 

Phoculcia  subject 
to  Egypt.  606.  I 

On  defeat  of  Nc- 
cho at  Carchemlsh, 
Judah  and  Pha?nlcia 
become  subject  to 
Babylonia,  COS.  I 


Romulnfl,  king  of 
Rome.  75S. 

Caenlnlans  defeat- 
ed;  first  triumphal 
proceaolon  In  Rome, 
748. 

Rome  taken  by  the 
Sabloes;  Satdnes  in- 
corporated with  the 
Romans  747. 

Romulus  ordsins 
drcenslan  games, 
732. 

Romulus  said  to 
have  beenkllled,716. 

Huma  PompIUus, 
king  of  Rome,  715- 
S78. 

Media  made  sub- 
ject to  Assyria,  710. 

Deloees  reigns  as 
subordinate  prince 
lDUedU,708. 


Tullus  HoHtlllUB, 
king  ot  Rome  (673- 
G41),  destroys  Albs 
Longa,  transfers  Its 
Inhabitants  to  Rome. 
Wars  witb  Veil  and 
Fidente. 

Jlmmu  Tenno,  first 
mikado  of  Japan, 
660-,%S5. 

PhraortesrulesMe- 
dia(65.V633):  makeait 
independent  nf  As- 
syria (640);  conquers 
Persia.  Armenia,  and 
other  countries. 

AncuB  M  a  r  c  i  u  R 
king  of  Rome.  641-616. 

CyaxareH  reigns  in 
Media  (Gi;i-^) :  in  al- 
liance with  I!  a  by  ion 
after  a  desperate 
struKRie  ends  Assyr- 
ian Empire.  628-608. 

(^stia,  at  mouth  nf 
the  Tlher.  built.  027. 

Gautama,  founder 
nf  UuddhlKm,  bom. 
624. 

TarquInlusPrlscus. 
kiiignl  K»mc,61f>-5;H. 

War  between  Lyd- 
Ians  and  Mcdcs,  610. 


GREECE. 


Pheldcm.  eminent 
Kculptor,  fioarisbm. 
900. 


Flnl  Olympiad, 

776, 

Until  tbis  date  the 
arrbons  ot  Athens 
were  elected  for  life; 
now  chosen  for  10 
years  only,  752. 

First  Hesaenlan 
War,  74S-723. 

Syracuse  founded 
by  Arcblaa,  734. 

Sybarls  founded, 
721. 

TarenCum  founded 
by  Phalantbua  of 
Spaita.TOB. 


After  this  date 
there  were  nine  ai^ 
ebons  chosen  ea<'h 
year,  serving  one 
year  only.  682. 

Seaflgbt,  the  first 
known  to  history, 
between  Corinthians 
and  Inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra,  664. 

Greek  settlement 
at  Naucratls  In 
Egypt,  660. 

Byzantium  built, 
657, 

Second  Messenlan 
War,  645-628. 

Solon,  63t^558. 

Insurrection  of  Oy- 
lon,  C21 7 

Draco  gives  Ath- 
ens a  Hcvere  code  of 
written  lawE,  02L 
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Vrom  the  Death  of  David  to  the  Time  of  Oynu^  993f-5S8  B.  G. 


B.O. 

DISCOVERIES, 
ABT8.  ORAZTS. 

EQTPT. 

Tiqus-Ettphratbs 
VAUJtT. 

SYRIA. 
Hebrews. 

OTHER 
OOUNTBIBB. 

eBEBOX, 

300 
600 

Attempt  to  cat  8 
Duial  from  tbe  NOe 
to  tlw  Bed  8es. 

PbcanlciuiB  clr- 
ramsBTtcefte  Africa 
for  Nectao. 

HkhcIdk  cordens 
of  Babylon. 

Bridge  over  Eu- 
pbretea. 

Approximate  date 
of  BCbool  of  pbl- 
losophr  in  Greece. 

Tbales  teacbea  the 
i^teticftl  foim  of 
theeartb.  600. 

Aop'a  IVblm. 

Kecho  ttte  Bon  ol 
Psametblk,  UogttlO- 
695).  Undertakes  ez- 
pedldou  to  Byrla. 
Defeats  Joalah,  king 
ofJudsli.atHeglddo 
(609).    Defeated  at 
Carchemish  ;  loses 
Asiatic  conquesta. 

Psametblk  II. 
klng.59B-0^ 

FmlUea  expedi- 
tionacalnMEtblopla. 

Uopbra  or  Apnes. 
Uns,  68MS70. 

Enpt  deraitated 
by  Hebuobadnenar 
S7H7Z 

Aahmes  orAmasIs. 
klnir(670«2S),  makes 
alliance  witb  Greece 
(OOV).  Erects  many 
fine  bolldlngB. 

Assyria  becomes  a 
Kedlan  proTlnce,n6. 

N  e  bo  ch  adnemr 
defeats  Necho  near 
CJarcbemlah,  MXL 

Mebnchadnonsr  is 
king  of  Babylon,  OU 

Babrion  tekealead 
witb  Hedls. 

Jerasalem  de- 
stroyed by  tbe  Baby- 
lonians, nnder  Nebu- 
cbadne«ar,  886. 

N  ebaobadnenar 
besieges  Tyre.  68S- 
578. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia. 66»m 

Median  supremacy 
passes  to  Fersls. 

Attempt  of  Jodata 
to  revoltsuppressed, 
JebolaUmualn,  and 
many  capdves  car- 
ried to  Babylon,  697. 

Witb  aid  of  Egypt. 
Jodab  again  tries  to 
gain  independence. 
Jerusalemdeetro  yed 
and  the  Inhabitants. 
Includlngtbep  ropbet 
Ezeklel,  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon.  58ft. 

The  Babykmlan 
OapUvtty,  68»»7. 

Media  the  most 
powerful  monarchy 
of  Asia,  600. 

nrstccnansof  ttie 
Roman  state  taken 
566. 

ABtyages,  last  king 
of  tbe  Medes,  B9MA8. 

Servlus  TuIHub, 
king  o(  Borne,  67ft- 
534. 

WaiswlttiVdL 

First  sacred  war. 

Reforms  of  Solon, 
SM. 

Seven  sages  of 
Greece— Ibales,  So- 
Ion,  Blas.Cbllo.  Ueo- 
buIuSiPeriander,  and 
Ptttacus,  S90. 

PisiatratuB  rales  Id 
Athens.  660. 

Emigration  of 
Atbenlan  nobles  to 
Tb  raclan  Cber- 
sonese. 

From  the  Time  of  Oyms  to  the  Time  of  Xerxes,  S58-^^  B.  0. 

B.  0. 

DISOOVSRIEB, 
ARTS,  GRAFTS. 

KOTPT. 

PERSIAN  EHFIBE, 

ROME. 

.  GREEGE 
ANDMACraX>HtA. 

OTHER 
COUVTRIES. 

600 

BnddhlBin  Intro- 
dueed  Into  India,  6G7. 

FIrBt  Bondfal  at 
Sparta  erected 
about  515. 

Temple  of  Artemis 
at  Epbeans  built. 

Call  1  mac  has.  eml- 
neot  Qreekarcbltect, 
aoarisbe<l 

Tbe  atr  supposed 
by  Anaxlmeoes  ol 
lUletus  to  be  a  self- 
ex  latent  deity,  the 
first  cause  of  every- 
tbintt.  530. 

PhsmcDides  ol 
Glea  said  to  bare 
discovered  the  iden- 
tity of  mornlnir  and 
eTenlnK  star.  &2[M60. 

Couriers  common 
In  Persia,  610. 

Laws  of  ostracism 
established,  510. 

Temple  of  Capito- 
line  Jupiter  dedicat- 
ed 509 

Temple  of  Zens  at 
JBata*  beffun,  about 
508. 

Bebistun  rock  con- 
taininR  recordH  of 
David's  works.  600. 

All  tbe  arts  flour- 
ish in  Greece,  480-S30. 

Temple  at  Agti- 
Eentnm  begun,  480. 

DapbnlB  and  Uy- 
coQ,  Oreek  archi- 
tects, flourish  about 
450. 

Xerxes    builds  a 
brfdKe    of  boau 
serosa  tba  Hellu- 
pont. 

PyUiagoms  vIsItE 
EcTpt,  636. 

Egypt  made  tribu- 
tary by  Gyrus,  635. 

PBsmethlk  III.. 
king,  defeated  by 
Cambyses  at  Peltul- 
um.  Egypt  becomes 
a  Persian  prorlnce. 
S2S. 

Egypt  revolte:  sub- 
dued by  Xerxes,  4ST. 

Persian  Empire.  In- 
cluding Persia,  As- 
syria,   and  Ifedia. 
founded  by  Oyms, 

558. 

Conquest  of  Lydis 
by  CyniB,  6M?. 

Cyrus  captnres 
Babylon,  6SS. 

Belsbazzar.  538. 

Cyrus  ends  captiv- 
ity of  Jews.  537. 

BuIkUng  of  new 
temple  begun  at 
Jerusalem,  535. 

Death  of  Cyrus  and 
accession  of  Cam- 
byses. SS9. 

Cambyses  {529-522) 
conquers  Egypt  and 
makes  It  a  Persian 
province,  625. 

DarluE  I.,  king  of 
Persia,  S21-4S4. 

Uaggal.  520. 

Zecnaiiau,  519. 

DariuB  conquers 
India.  518. 

Dedication  of  the 
Beoond  temple  at  Je- 
ruBalem.6167 

Invasion  of  Eu- 
rope by  Darius,  513. 

Darius  croBses  the 
Bosporus  on  bridge 
of  boats  and  marches 
to  the  Danube,  606. 

Athens  provokes 
wrath  of  Darius.  600. 

lonlauB  revolt  and 
bum  Sardes,  SOO. 

MardonluB  of  Per- 
sia Invades  Greece. 
OonguerB  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  493. 

Darius  sends  an 
army  of  500,000  into 
Greece.  (490).  Defeat- 
ed at  Marathon. 

Egyptrevolts;  sub- 
dued by  XerxeB.  487. 

Death  ot  Darius: 
Xerxes  accedes,  484. 

Tarqufn  tbe  Frond, 
634. 

TbeTarquloB  van- 
qnished,  609. 
Republic  consols. 

509. 

Capitol  flnlsbed, 
507. 
DIcUtorsSOL 

Tribunes  chosen, 
494. 

nrBt  secession  of 
Pie  bs.  494. 

League  formed  be- 
tween Romans  and 
LaUns,  493. 

CoriolanuB  is  ban- 
ished. With  the  Vol- 
Hclans  he  besieges 
Rome.  Retires  at  his 
mother's  rebuke  and 
wife's  entrcatiei.  191. 

Tbe  first  agrarian 
laws,  486. 

Plslstratas  dies, 
after  a  long  rule  at 
Athens,  527. 

The  Plslstratidie 
expelled  from  Atb- 
cna;  democracy  CB- 
tabltehcd.  510. 

Republic  under 
CUcistbeneB,  509^ 

Sparta  at  war  witb 
Athens,  606l 

Graeco  -  P  e  r  8  i  a  n 
wars.  600449. 

Tbe  first  Persian 
expediUan  against 
Greece.  493  (192;). 

Persian  fleet  near- 
ly destroyed  by  a 
storm  near  the  prom- 
ontory of  AthoB.  and 
army  suSers  defeat. 

The  second  Persian 
expedition  against 
Greece.  490. 

Ulltladcs  defeats 
tbe  Persians  at  Mora- 
tbon. 

Confuclua  (55t-47R) 
bom  In  China,  in  the 
reign  of  Slng-wang. 

Lydla  united  with 
the  Persian  Empire. 

H9. 

Death  of  Bnddbs. 
the  reformer  of 
India,  643. 

Gyrus  makes  war 
on  the  Babylonians 
and  adds  tbe  Baby- 
lonian Empire  to  tho 
Persian  Empire,  639- 
688. 

Phoenicia  becomes 
sabJecttoPemia.KV). 

OambyBee  of  Per- 
sia (529-522)  c  o  n  - 
quers  Egypt  by  the 
battle  of  Felusium 
and  Egypt  becomes 
a  Persian  province. 
625. 

Darius,  tbe  son  of 
Hystaspes.  king  of 
Perda,  521-485. 

Darius  qnells  a  re- 
volt of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  who  had  cap- 
tured and  burned 
Sardes,  60O494. 

BatUe  of  Lake  Re- 
glllus :    Latins  de- 
feated. 496. 
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From  the  of  ZaiXM  to  tiio  Tlma  of  480^M0  B.  OL 


B.C. 


D18CX)VKRIK8, 
ABTS,  OBAnS. 


OBEEGX  AND  HAOZDOKU. 


BOMB. 


OTHBB  00DNTBIE8. 


480 


HsoooofOtmiace 

lo  Oftpe  PKlmu.  470. 

Ample  of  Tbrnena 
btdlt  M  AUwnB. 

Lone  walb  ol  Ath- 
ena completed.  4S7- 
■55. 

Ptaldlu,  irreRtest 
Orecfan  Kulptor. 
Bonrlsbed,  442. 

The  batterbiK  ram 
Ont  emplored  by 
PericlM.  441. 
nie  PaithenoD  re- 
,438. 

Jfetonseto  ap  a 
fttAtlieiis,438. 


Statue  of  Nike 
/encled. 


4M 


Ibe  Erecbtbemn 
eomstoted.  Ulppoc- 
ntes  mskei  tba  Ont 
Eicat  advaiMtM  Id  tbe 
medlcml  ■clence,400. 


MeBdm,  CUone 
teacber.  fkMirtalied. 
■7208. 


Temple  of  Attwne 
Ales  erectMl  »t 
Teica.  SfrW. 


lUM  Pertf  an  ezpediUoD  Kcalnst  Greece 
under  Xerxea.  480. 

TheasatlUM  uKl  BoboUaim  nbmlt  to 
PenUna.  480. 

Battle  ofTbermopTbe,  480. 

Indedalve  aea  flgbt  at  ArtemWam,  480. 

Battle  of  Salania,  480. 

roDrtb  Persian  ezpadltkm  acalnst 
Greece,  479. 

Battle  of  PlatM.  479. 

War  of  Greeks  BKaliiatPertlaiui,47M4ll. 

Battle  of  Uycale,  479. 

State  offlcea  of  Atbens  opened  equally 
to  tbe  four  clames,  t7S  T 

Bedoetlon  of  Byzasthun,  478. 

Th^niatoclea  rMniUds  AflMns,  418. 

HelleDic  confederacy  whb  AtttMM  at  Ita 
bead  formed,  477  T 

Rivalry  of  Ttaemistoclea  and  Omon.  477. 

Cbnon  leader  at  Atbeoa.  467  T 

Battle  of  tbe  Eurymedon,  466. 

Akb  Of  Periclea.  466-429. 

Third  Heaaenlan  War.  46MS6. 

War  of  tbe  Spartans  and  Bmotlana 
against  Atbena.  467-146. 

ArmlsUce  between  Atbeu  aod  Sparta 
for  five  years,  461 T 

Death  of  Cimon.  461 T 

Battle  of  Salamla  In  Oypms.  440. 

Thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and 
SparU,446. 

Atbeoi  controlled  by  Pericles,  444-420. 

Petoponnesfan  War.  4S1-40I. 

Five  invasions  of  AtUea  by  tbe  Pelo- 
ponneslans,  4S1-42S. 

Plarue  at  Atbena,  430. 

Deatb  of  Pericles,  429. 

UytUene  destroyed  by  Atbena,  427. 

Sarrender  of  Platme,  427. 

BaUle  of  Ampblpolla  and  daatb  of  Bras- 
Idas,  422. 

Peace  of  Ntdas.  421. 

Battle  of  HaDtloea.  418. 

Capture  of  Melos  by  Atbenlans,  416. 

Athenian  expedition  asalnst  Syracuse 
under  Alcibladea,  Nielas.  and  lismscbus. 

Last  nine  years  of  tbe  Peloponnesian 
War.  known  as  the  Decelean  War,  418-104. 

Peloponnesian  fleet  defeated  near  Mi- 
letus. 412. 

Democratic  consUtntlon  at  Atbens  over- 
thrown by  tbe  ollrarcbB.*411. 

Alclblades  recalled.  411. 

Sea  flffbt  at  Abydos.  411. 

Batue  of  Cyxicns.  Pelopotnetfan  fleet 
annihilated,  410. 

Battle  of  Nothmi.40T. 

BatUe  of  Arclnnaae,  406. 

Battie  of  .XffOBpotaml.  406. 

Sorraideroi  Athens  and  end  of  war,  404 

Government  at  Atbens  by  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, 404-408. 

Moderate  democracy  restored,  408. 

Betreat  of  the  UMIOD  under  XenopbtMi. 
401-400. 

Socrates  executed  at  Athena,  M. 
War  between  Spartans  and  Penlans, 

399-S91. 

Corinthian  War  against  Sparta,  896^. 
Battle  of  Cttldns,  894. 
Battle  ol  Ooronea,  SOL 
Peace  of  Antaiddaa,  887. 
War  betwem  Tbebes  and  Sparta,  879- 
0. 

Battle  of  Leoctra.  871. 

Tbebaus,  under  Epamlnondas.  fnvadp 
Peloponnesus,  870,  acaln,  869,  and  a  third 
time.  8ff7. 

Battle  otCynosoephal«,S64. 

Fourth  Invasion  of  tbe  Peloponnesus  by 
Tbebans,  902. 

Battle  of  Mantlnea,  862. 

Rise  of  Macedonian  power  under  Philip, 
Sfi0-8S«. 

Social  war  of  the  Atlianlan  league 


Gens  Fabia  withdraw  from 
Rome.  479,  and  are  destroyed 
by  tbe  Etruscans  at  Cremers, 
477.  ^ 

Tribune  of  the  people  mur 
dered  forcalHns  the  two  consuls 
to  account,  478. 

The  lex  PubllUa  or  PubUllan 
law  placea  election  of  the  ple- 
beian maBistratea  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  comiUa  trlbuta.47L 

PISKue  throUBbOUt  IMIr,  488. 

Civil  discord  In  Borne  re- 
newed, 400. 

Tribunes  of  the  people  In- 
creaaed  from  five  to  ten,  457. 

Clnclnnatas,  dictator,  467. 


Persian  War  against  Greece, 
1460. 

War  of  the  Carthacinlans,  a^ 
hed  with  Sellnus,  agalnrt  the 
other  Greek  cities  in  Sldly,  480. 

Carthaginian  army  under 
Hamilcar  defeated  by  Qclm  ot 
Syracuse  and  Tlwron  ot  Afri- 
gentuni,480. 

Carthaginians  buy  peaee  to 
save  tbelr  cltlea  of  Panoimna, 
Sokete,  and  Uotye.  480. 
Oonfudns  died,  478. 


Artaxerxea  I.,  Longlmanus, 
Ung  of  Penla.  466-424. 

Egyptian  revolt  against  Persia 
suppressed.  4G2-4S6. 

BeginniuR  of  the  decsy  of  the 
PenUn  Empire.  Revolts  ol 
soMlere.  Hiring  ot  mercenaries, 

keo. 


Decemvtn  appointed,  who 
drew  up  ten  tables  o(  laws,  451. 

Two  more  tables  added,  tnak 
Ing  tbe  twelve  tables.  460- 

Consulate  and  tribunals  re- 
eatabllBhed.  450. 

Laws  of  tbe  consuls  Valerius 
and  Uoratlus  eatabUabed.  448. 

Two  qusators  appointed,  447. 

Oanuleian  law  legalising  mar 
riage  between  patfidans  and 
plebeians,  445. 

Military  tribunes  with  con- 
sular power  created  and  open 
to  tbe  plebeians,  448;, 

Office  of  ceoDor,  a  patrician 
olBce,  created.  444. 

SpuriUB  MaltuB,  a  rich  pie 
beian,  accused  of  aiming  at 
royal  power,  slain,  418. 


War  with  the  Btruacana  and 
siege  of  yeS,  40MM, 


Xerxea  It.  of  Persia  mled 
one  month  and  a  half  and  was 
killed  by  his  brother  Sogdlanus, 
who  reigned  six  and  a  half 
months  snd  wss  tialn  by  his 
brother,  who  became  king  Dari- 
us U.,  421-406. 

Egyptlana  revolt  against  Per- 
sia and  secure  tbelr  Independ- 
ence for  dxty  yearn,  414-864. 

Wars  between  Oartbags  and 

Greeks  hi  SIcUy,  40M80. 


Artaxerxea  n.,  king  of  Penla, 

f40M62. 


acalut  Atbena.  8S7-866. 
Beeood 


Holy  War  amtaHt  tbe  Pbodaos. 


lathim  Invaded  by  Oanls,  891, 
Battle  of  tbe  AUIa,  3S0. 
Rome  taken  and  plundered  by 

the  Gauls,  890. 
Civil  contests  renewed,  890, 
Llclnlan  rogations  proposed  to 

relieve  debtors,  876 :  passed  In 

967. 

L.  Sextos  Lateranus,  the  first 
plebeian  consul,  8G6. 

Pnetor,  a  new  patrician  mag- 
istrate. Installed,  866. 

Curule  edlle  added,  866. 

Patricians  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
Hpecially  privileged  class. 

Four  vara  with  the  Qanls, 

867-349. 

Wara  wfth  revolted  I«tln 
citleB,  883468. 


Cyrus  attacks  his  brother  At- 
Uxerxes  II.  of  Persia  and  is 
sMn  at  Cunaza,  401. 

Betreat  of  tbe  Greek  10,000 
after  Cunaza,  under  Xenoptton. 
400. 

Conquest  of  Bom«  by  the 
Seoonea  under  Brenuns.  890. 


Artaxerxai  m.,  Ung  ot  Ito- 
sla,  802«SS. 
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Prom  th«  Tbn»  of  Xerxes  to  the  Time  of  Hannibal,  480-200  B,  0. 


B.C. 


DI800TEBIE8. 
ARTS,  CRAFl'S. 


Lyceum  In  Attica 
built,  342. 


Art  of  burning  col- 
ors into  wood  or 
ivory  said  to  have 
been  Invented  bj 
OauBlaa  of  Bicyon, 
836. 


Aristotle,  tbc  phl- 
loaopher  write?. 
Scieove  of  plants 
oriRlnated  by  Theo- 
phrutuB,  840. 


Aristotle  founds 
ttae  first  private  li- 
brary, 83t. 

Pytbeas  of  Massl- 
lla,  explores  Tbule. 
ebe  Nortb  Sea,  Scan- 
dinavia. NearchiiB 
of  Hacedonfa  sails 
from  the  Indus  to  tbe 
Ked  Sea,  830. 


Expedition  of  Al- 
exander the  Great  to 
[ran,  Turan.  India. 
329-325. 


S  n  K  a  r  found  I  n 
India  by  Nearcbus. 
admiral  of  Alexati 
der,  82!). 

Appian  WaybeKnn 
by  Applua  Cfaudins, 
312. 


GBEECE  AND  HACEPONIA. 


DemoaUMoes  delivered  flrst  niUipplc. 

351. 

Philip  dCBtrnyed  Olynthus.  S4S. 

Peace  of  Phllocrates.  846. 

Philip  of  Macedon  elected  to  the  Am- 
ptalctyonlc  Council  In  place  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  346. 

Lea^e  of  Hellenic  States  under  Athene 
afcainst  Philip.  848, 

Third  Holy  War.  atalnst  Ampblssa,  339- 
33S. 

nillip  defeats  the  ellled  lliebanB  and 
Athenians  at  Chaeronea.  838. 

Peace  of  Demades.  S38. 

Philip  leader  of  the  Grecian  force* 
against  Persia.  3a)t. 

Murder  ol  Philip.  33fi, 

Accession  of  Alexander  the  Great,  336- 
323. 

Alexander  leads  Greelcs  aEalnst  Persia 
334. 

battle  of  the  Oranlcun,  334. 
Battle  of  tsBUS,  388. 

Alexander  conquers  Syria,  Phoenicia 
Tyre,  Palestine,  and  part  of  Egypt;  (oundc 
Alexandria. 

Persian  army  defeated  at  Gaugamek 
orArbela.  331. 

Alexander  In  Penla.  331-S2n. 

Alexander  Invades  India  to  the  Hypha 
sis  after  the  battle  of  HydaspeB.  826. 

Alexander's  fleet  and  army  go  down 
the  Indus,  825. 

Nea  rebus  discoven  entrance  to  Petalan 
Gulf.  82S. 

Alexander  returns  to  Persia  and  thence 
to  Susa,  324. 

Death  of  Alexander  at  Pabylon,  323. 

Wars  of  the  Dladochl  (succeason  of  AI 
exander),  323-276. 

Lamian  War,  828-822. 

Demetrius  PnllorceteatakeBAtbens  sev- 
eral tUoa,  S07-UIB. 


Art  o(  painting  In- 
troduced into  Rome 
from  Etruria  by 
Quintus  Fabhw. 

Euclid  does  the 
nrst  real  work  In  ge- 
ometry, 290. 

Egyptians  explore 
the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  2907 

library  at  Alex- 
andria founded.  2K4; 
partly  destroyed  by 
Osar,  47. 

Earliest  known 
lighthouse  built  wan 
the  Pharos  of  Alex- 
andria, 280. 

Colossus  of 
Rbodm.  280. 

Arfstarchua  p  r  n  - 
mulgates  theory  that 
tbe  flxed  stars  and 
the  sun  are  iinmov- 277-239. 

b  1  e :  dctermlneii 
distances  of  the  sun 
and  moon  from  tbe 
earth.  280. 

Silver  Hmt  coined 
In  Rome.  2C'.t. 

The  alr-Eun  first 
made  by  C'tenihlus  m 
Alexandria,  2.00. 

KeclpeH  for  prep- 
aration of  raedii'lnt- 
flnt  put  Into  book 


AetoUan  League  formed.  281, 
Acbvan  League  renewed,  280. 
Invasion  of  the  Gauls,  278. 


Antigonns  Gonatos,  king  of  Hac«donla, 


Last  attempt  of  Greeoo  to  throw  oR  tbe 


form  by  Mantias,  QM.  Macedonian  yoke,  2C3-2G0. 


ROME. 


Wars  witb  Etmsoan  cities, 

361. 

Treaty  of  commerce  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  SiB. 

War  with  the  Volscl  and  Au 
runcl.  360-345. 

First  war  with  tbe  Samnltes, 
343-341 

Great  Latin  War,  340-338. 

Dissolution  of  the  Latin 
League,  338. 


OTHER  OOUNTRIES. 


Second  Samnlte  War,  S2C-304. 
Caudine  Pass,  321. 


Etruscans  take  part  against 

Rome,  312. 

Battle  of  Vadimonlan  Lake, 
310. 

Romans  flrst  use  a  Sect,  309. 
Battle  of  BovUnum,  SOS. 


Third  Samnlte  War,  298-290. 

Battle  of  Sentlnum,  W6. 

Uortenelan  law  paascd,  2KG  7 

War  between  Rome  and  an 
ItaUan  League.  285-282. 

War  with  Tarcntom,  282-272. 

Pyrrhua  defeats  Romans  at 
Hcraulea,  2tw. 

Battle  of  Aacolum,  279. 

UatUe  of  Beneycotum,  ST5. 


First  Punic  War,  2Cl-2tl. 

Agrigentum  taken  by  Romaoa. 

■-'fi2. 

RomanB  nln  flrKt  naval  vic- 
tory Bt  Mj-lii  ,  '.^O. 

Naval  vit'tiirr  for  the  Romans 
at  Ecnomua,  256. 

Regulus  captured  at  Tunes. 
255. 

Panormus  taken  by  Romans, 


Carthage  gains  Rupremacy 
over  tbe  western  half  of  tjlcliy, 
339. 

Ariaxerxes  III.  of  Persia, 
poisoned  and  followed  by  Arseu. 
338  336. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  mur- 
dered to  make  room  for  Darius 
III.,  Codomannus,  336-330. 

New  Tyre,  island  city  of 
Phoenicia,  captured  by  Alexau- 
der  the  Great,  332. 

The  Jews  subject  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  332-323. 

Darius  IXI.  of  Persia  mur- 
dered by  tbe  satrap  Bet^sus 
while  fleeing  from  Alexander 
the  Great  after  Oaugamela.  831. 

Destniction  of  tbe  Persian  Em- 
pire. 330. 

Tbe  Punjab  invaded  by  Alex- 
ander tbe  Great.  327. 

Greek  kings  of  Bactria  in- 
cluded part  of  India  until 
driven  out  by  Scythian  Invaders. 

Ptolemffiua  I.,  Soter,  king  of 
Egypt,  S2S-2S3:  capital  at  Alex- 
andria. 

Jews  subject  to  the  Ptolemies, 
123-198. 

nioenida  a  part  of  the 
Or aeco- Macedonian  monarchy 
until  323. 

Phoenicia  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom ol  tbe  Seleucldae.  323. 

Chandra-gupta  fotmds  ttae  em- 
pire of  Uagadha  In  India,  817- 
291. 

Wars  between  Carthage  and 
be  GreekK,  817-275. 

SeleucuB  I.  Nlcator  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  rules 
from  Seleucia  on  tbe  Tigris,  31£- 
J81. 

Carthaginians  defeat  Agatbo- 
les.  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  306. 

Island  of  Rhodes  an  independ- 
ent state  afterthebattlc  of  IpBUH. 
JOl. 

Pootua  recognized  as  an  In- 
liependent  state  by  the  victors 
at  Ipaus,  801. 

PtolcmfeUB  II..  Plilladelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  285-247.  and  hus- 
band of  Arsinoe,  founds  the  mu- 
seum of  tlie  Alexandrine  library. 

Kingdom  of  Pergamon,  with 
capital  at  Pergamua  in  Myiiia, 
founded  by  Pblletarus  (2R3-2IM ) . 
who  was  governor  under  Ly&lm- 
achuB. 

Seooncs  exterminated  by  Ro- 
mans ;  defeat  of  tbe  Boll  on  tbu 
Vadimonlan  Lake.  283. 

AntiochuB  I.,  Soter,  second 
king  of  Syria,  281-261. 

Confederacy  of  the  Galatlana 
In  Asia  Minor,  composed  of  ttae 
three  tribes,  Trocml,  Tectasagett, 
and  Tollstoboil.  founded  in  Z7f). 

Macedonia  and  Greece  rav- 
aged by  a  Brennus,  27S. 

Carthaginians  compciPyrrhtu 
to  leave  8ieily.  276,  and  defeat 
him  at  Rcaon  hisway  home.  376. 

BithynlB,  with  capital  at  Nl- 
I'otned la, founded  by  Nlcomcdes, 
■--77-2507 

Acoka.  grandson  of  Chnndra- 
eupta,  reigns  over  Magadha, 
2G3-226. 

I  Acoka,  ttae  friend  of  Buddhism. 

Eumenca  I.,  king  of  Ferga- 
moB,  2U3-34L 

Antlochofl  n..  Theos,  third 
king  of  Syria,  261-246. 
End  of  tbe(3iow  dynasty.  2S6. 
Tsin  dynasty  In  China,  2S5-20a. 
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300 


DISCOVERIES, 
AKT8,  CRAFTS. 


/ 


Temple  of  Janun 
Iclowd.  3S5.  ' 


Great  Chinese  wall 
Ibuilt, 

Eratosthenes  de- 
termiites  the  olri'um- 
ference  of  the  earth 
and  the  auti.  210. 

Uh-rature  and  an 
of  paiutitiff  encour- 
aced. 


GREECE  AND  MACEDONU. 


ROME. 


SioyoD,  freed  from  I  s  trratits  by  Ara-i 
tUH        joined  the  Ai  lifcan  League. 

Oorintb,  freed  by  Aratufl  (rnm  Marcdo- 
nlan  control,  joined  the  Achaean  League, 
213. 

Sparta  In  the  bands  of  a  wealthy  oli- 
garchy, 241. 

Asia  IV.  of  Sparta  BRoafMilnated  for  at- 
tempting reformn.  211  ? 

Demetriua  II..  king  of  Maecdonia,  239- 
229. 

aeomenes  III.  of  Sparta  (235  7-221^  In- 
troduced reforms,  coniiuered  Argos  an<l 


OTHER  COUNTEIES. 


Ilasdrubal  dcfcDtcd  at  Paoor-  ParlMans  revolted  from  Per- 
miis,  2.^1.  flia  uudur  Arsaees,  who  became 

Carthaginians    win  the  sea  Icing,  2ft(il.-!F2i7. 
fight  at  Drepanum,  249.  |    Parthlana  conquered  all  lands 

Hamlloar  condurU  tiur-coflflful  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 


Mantlnea :  and  waged  Bucrefwful  war  222. 


rampaign  In  southern  Slolly  for 
six  yearn.  21N-212. 

Roman  victory  atthefgatian 
Islands,  211. 
War  with  the  lilrrlana,  ^229-2S*. 
Rome  supreme  In  the  Adrlaiii' 
Sea.22«. 
Cisalpine  Gaul  subdued.  225- 


against  the  Acbnean  League,  2OT-221. 

Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Mareilonia, 
229-220. 

Sparta  defeated  in  the  battle  of  SellaBla. 
221. 

War  between  the  Achsean  and  £tollan 
League.  220-217. 

Hifllp  V.  (Ill  ),  king  of  Macedonia  1221- 
179),  formed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal 
agatnet  the  .£tolIan  League,  flup[>ort4'<l 
by  the  Komanii,  and  brought  on  the  First 
Macedonian  War.  214-206. 

Flnt  HacedODlu  War,  2U-S0IL 


Phllopremen,  "the last  of  the  Oreeks," 
led  the  Achpan  League  against  the  Spar- 
tana  and  defeated  them  at  Hantinea,  2oe. 


Uaula  defeated  at  Telamon. 

■228. 

'Second  Punic  War,  21il-a01. 

Hannibal  of  Carthage  crosses 
the  Alps.  218. 

Hannibal  rkfoats  the  Romans 
at  theTreblo.2iM. 

Roman  army  severely  de- 
feated atLakeTraaimene.  217. 

(^Intus  Fablus  Maxim  us  dic- 
tator. 217. 

Battle  of  CanniP,  the  greatesi 
defeat  the  Komans  ever  suf- 
fered. 216. 

(Carthage  forms  clliance  with 
Philip  V.  nf  Macedon,  216. 

Hannibal  defeated  at  Nola, 
215. 

First  Macedonian  War,  2U-20G- 

Syractioc  taken  and  plun- 
dered. 212. 

Both  Sclplos  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Carthaginian  army 
in  Spain.  212. 

Camia  Barremlered  to  Rome. 
1211. 

Handrubal  slain  at  Sena  Gal- 
llca,  207. 
Scipfo  consul,  20S,  carried  the 


Indus,  and  thus  kept  the  Greeks 
and  Indians  apart.  2.'i0. 
Zcilas.klngof  Rlthynla,2!iO-228. 
Ptolcmicus  III..  Euergctes, 
king  of  Egypt,  made  a  U-mpo- 
rary  conquctit  nl  Carla.  Lycia, 
Cllicla.  and  Cyprus.  217-221. 

Arsaees  1.,  king  of  Parthta, 
Hucceedod  by  Arsaees  II.  (247- 
214),  who  fully  secures  Parthian 
Independence. 

Bcleucus  II.,  fourth  king  ot 
Syria.  2U>-226. 

Attains  1.,  king  ot  Persamon, 
241-197. 

Cisalpine  Gaulleacoed  aKslnst 

Rome.  238. 

Pruslas  I.,  king  of  Blthynla. 
with  whom   Hannfhal  sought 

refuge.  22S-183, 

Seleucus  HI.,  fifth  king  ot 
Syria,  226-222, 

AntlocbuB  III.,  the  Great,  222- 
1S7. 

PtnlemaeuB  IV.,  Phllopater 
(221-20f>).  The  monarchical 
power  began  to  decline. 

Arsaees  IH.  of  Parthia  (214- 
IM)  resisted  Antio<-hu8  the 
(ireat. 

Che-wang-te  (24G-210)  built  the 
Chinese  wall,  extended  the  em- 
pire to  the  sea;  and  defeated  the 
Mongols. 

Great  destruction  of  t>ooks  by 
his  order.  213. 

Dynaftles  ot  East  and  West 
Han.  20a  B.  C.-221  A.  D.  Brll- 


war  Into  Africa,  204,  and  won  tbejUant  period  of  Chinese  history, 
battle  of  Zama.  202.  PtolemsPUsV.,  Kplphanes  (2D!V- 

Humlllating  peace  lor  Car  1X1),  Egypt  grew  more  depend- 
thage,  201.  lent  upon  Rome. 


XTom  tbe  Time  of  Hazmibal  to  the  Death  of  Julins  Gaeaar.  800-44  B.  C. 


B.  c. 


DIB(X*VEB1ES, 
ARTS,  CRAFTS. 


ROUE. 


900 1  Archimedes  dis 
rovers  his  famousl 


laws :  "  Law  of  the 
Lever"  and  "  Law  of 
Airhiroedes." 


AttahiB,  king  of 
Pergamus.  makes 
books  with  leaves  ot 
veUom.  I 

DiacoTcry  of 
parchment :  nntili 
tbis  time  papmia 
waansed.  I 


Nlcomedes  Inventf 
the  curve  known  In 
tnatfaemalics  as  tbei 

FIrrt  Ubrarr  In 
Rome.  I 

I 


EudoxuH  of  Cyd- 
eita  attempts  toclr-! 
cnmnaTlsate  Africa. 


Second  Macedonian  War,  200-197. 

E^lUp  driven  from  Central  Greece,  200. 

Romans  Joined  by  .ftollans  and  Achieans.  199. 

PlamlnlnuB  subdues  Epfnu  and  defeats  Philip  at  Cynoscpphals,  197, 

Romans  declare  the  Greek  states  tree  and  Independent,  1!I7. 

War  with  Antlochus  III.  of  Syria,  192-189. 

Antlocbas  defeated  at  Magnesia,  190. 

Death  of  Sclpio  Africanus,  188. 

Higher  offices  in  Rome  become  more  snd  more  the  privllese  of  the 
nobility  aud  wealthy,  IW. 
Third  Macedonian  War,  171-16R. 
Destruction  ot  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  168. 
Perseus  defeated  In  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168. 
Third  Punic  War,  149-146. 
Capture  and  destruction  of  Carthaie,  146. 
Fourth  Macedonian  War,  148-146. 
Achaean  War,  146- 
Battle  ot  Leucopetra,  146. 

Corinth  destroyed  by  order  ot  the  Roman  seoate.  146. 

Dictatorship  practically  disappears.  146. 

Civil  War  with  the  Numantlnes.  143-133. 

Numantia  taken  and  destroyed,  138. 

Ftrst  Servile  Wsr,  135-132. 

Civil  disturbances  under  the  Gracchi,  18^121, 

Stave  trade  in  Rome  extensive,  133. 

Qracchufl  proposes  that  (he  LIclnlan  agrarian  law  be  re-enacted,  1X1. 

TU>erlua  Gracchus  tries  to  secureelertlfni  to  the  tribunate  In  violation 
of  the  constitution :  be,  with  800  followers,  killed  by  the  optlmatea  under 
P.  Sclpio  Nasica,  133. 

Public  lands  parUy  divided  under  the  LIclnlan  law,  133-129. 

Flebelao  consuls  chosen,  132. 

Pnvamiu  becomes  a  Roman  province  called  Asia,  129. 
Bateerio  Isles  subjected  to  Rome,  128. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


Actwan  League  Joins  Romans 
against  Philip  V..  200. 
Second  Macedonian  War,  200- 

197. 

Jews  subject  to  the  Scleucid 
kings  of  Syria.  19R-1G7. 

Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Perga- 
mon  (107-159),  founderot  the  li- 
brary of  Pergamus. 

Philip  V.  forced  by  the  defeat 
at  Cynoscephalae  to  abandon 
the  hegemony  of  Greece,  197. 

Romans  supported  their 
friends  In  Greece  and  often  ar- 
bitrated between  them,  197. 

Boil  power  broken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mutlna  and  northern  Italy 
rapidly  Romanized,  193. 

PhiloptEmen  forced  the  Spar- 
tans to  re-enter  the  Achipaa 
League,  192. 

AntlocbuB  III.,  the  Great,  of 
Syria,  defeated  by  the  Komans 
at  Magnesia,  190. 

Deinocrates  incited  the  Mes- 
sinians  to  revolt  and  Philopor 
men  slain,  183. 

Death  of  Hannibal,  by  suicide, 
at  Bithynia 

Power  nf  the  Acluean  League 
declined.  lf«-146. 

Greece  made  a  Roman  prov- 
iDCe.  147. 
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EIKFOBT 
>.  800^  B.  a 


n  n  DIBOOTBRIE8, 


Aatronomr  first 
placed  on  ft  acleo- 
Ufic  basis  by  Hlppar- 
dUH. 


Hero  of  Alexan- 
dria inrenta  and  Im 
proves  lormtila  for 
area  of  triansle. 


The  Tatmlarfnm 
built,  78. 


dcero's  orations, 
60. 

ScBuras  builds  In 
Rome  •  theater  to 
accommodate  80,000 
spectators,  68. 

Ooal  known  In 
BrfUln,  65. 

Pomper  the  Oreat 
erects  first  stone  the- 
ater in  Rome. 

Latin  dictloaarr 
compiled  by  Vairo 
50. 

Destruction  of  Al- 
e  X  aodri  an  library, 
47. 

Julius  Gsesar  re 
lorms  the  calendar 
making  each  year 
equal  to  36&>Adays, 


ROME. 


0.  Semproolus  Gracchus  elected  teflniDe  of  the  people  asnlDBt  the  will 
of  the  senate,  123,  and  acaln  In  122. 

Gracchus  distributes  grain  to  tbe  people  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
122. 

CItQ  strife  In  Rome  between  followers  of  Oracchos  and  tbe  optlmates, 
121. 

Gracchus  and  Fulvlus  slain.  121. 

War  atalnst  tbe  GimbrI  and  Teutones.  113-101. 

Great  German  misratlon  to  the  vest  and  ioutb,  IIS. 

JaffOTtblQe  War.  111-105. 

Olmbri  cross  the  Rhine,  109. 

Helvetians  press  Into  tiaul,  107. 

Harins  consul  five  times  in  succession.  104-101. 

n>e  Ombri  cross  tbe  Pyrenees,  104. 

Tbe  Cimbrl,  Teutones,  and  Helvetians  Invade  Italy.  102. 

Battle  of  Aqu»  Sextte,  102. 

Olmbri  annjbllaled  at  the  battle  of  Veiceike,  lOL 

Seoond  BerrUe  War,  lot-n. 


HarloB  consul  for  tbe  dxtb  time,  100. 
Reforms  by  DruauB  led  to  his  assassination,  SI. 
Harslan  or  Social  War  In  Italy,  91-88. 

dtlzeosblp  extended  to  tbe  Latins  and  other  Italians,  90,  and  after- 
wards extended  to  all  Italians  who  applied  for  it,  89- 

Elrst  HIthridatic  War,  88-84. 

Glyll  War  between  Sulla  and  Harim,  8ft-S2: 

Athens  conquered  by  Sa&a,  86. 

MariuB  consul  for  the  seventh  time,  88. 

Battle  of  OtHeronea,  86 ;  battle  of  Orchomenus,  85. 

SuUa  defeats  the  youn«er  Marius  and  has  blmselt  appointed  dicUtor 
In  Rome  for  an  unlimited  time.  82. 

Relfcn  of  terror  la  Rome;  10,000  slaves  made  ddaensCOoniellana),  82. 

Second  Hithridatic  War.  S»«l. 

War  aealoat  Sertorhis,  80-72. 

Sulla  Toluatarlly  resigns  dtctatorship,  79. 

War  against  the  pirstes,  7847. 

Third  Mithridatic  War,  74«. 

Revolt  of  Spartans,  78. 

War  of  the  Gladiators  and  IWrd  Servile  War.  75-71. 

Conspiracy  of  CatiUne,  64-62. 

First  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  68. 

OatlUne  defeated  and  slain  at  PlstoHa,  02. 

First  TriumvlrBte—Pompey,  Offisar,  and  Crassus,  60. 

Fompey  governs  Spain,  60. 

Crasarconsul,  69;  conquest  of  Gaol  by  Oasar,  5ft«l. 
Crassus  UUed  by  the  Partblans.  flS. 

Ppmpey  consul  wlthoot  a  colleague,  and  given  dictatorial  power.  S2 

«vll  War,  4M6. 

ftesar  crosses  the  Rubicon,  49. 

Croear  dictator  of  Rome  for  II  days,  and  afterward  consul,  49. 

Battle  of  Pharsalus;  Osesar  defeats  Pompey,  48. 

Pompey  murdered  in  Egypt,  48. 

Osesar  consul  for  five  years,  tribune  for  life,  48. 

Alexandrine  War  under  Cfesar.  48-47. 

War  against  I%amaces.  son  of  Ulthrldates,  closed  by  Gnaar  In  a  five 
days'  campaign  (Venl.  vidi,  vIcO,  47. 
Fought  In  Africa  against  tbe  followers  of  Pompey,  47-46. 
Battle  of  Tbapeus,  46. 
War  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  40-45. 
BatUe  of  Munda,  45. 

Oieear  ooniul  lor  ten  yeaia  (46) :  dictator  and  oenaor  for  life.  M. 


OTHER  CODHTRIBS. 


Pnislas  II.,  king  of  Btthyiiia. 

183-149. 

Hltbrldates  I.  founded  tbe 
empire  of  the  Fartbians,  174-136. 
and  ruled  Media,  Susiana,  Per- 
sia, Babylonia,  and  Bactria. 

Attains  II..  king  of  Pergamon, 
159-188. 

Nlcomedes  II.,  king  ol  Bi- 
thynla,  149-91. 

Romans  In  tbe  Acbsean  War  at 
Leucopetra.  146. 

Oorlntb  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  RomaoB.  146- 

All  the  Greek  cantons  were 
BuUect  to  the  Roman  srovemor 
of  Macedonia,  146.  U'elopon- 
nesus  and  central  Greece  did 
not  become  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia  till  about  the  year  27.) 

Attains  III.,  king  of  Perga- 
mon,  138-183,  gave  bis  kingdom 
and  treasures  to  tbe  Romans. 

Strife  between  Jews  and  tbe 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  after 
100. 

SnJIn  (97-80),  tenth  HIkado  of 
Japan,  introduced  marked  re- 
forms. 

Nlcomedes  III.,  Ung  ol  Bl- 
thynla,  91-75,  bequeathed  bis 
kingdom  to  Rome. 

Phraates  111.  (Arsaces  XII.), 
Ung  of  Partbta.  6&-60. 

Pompeius  called  to  help  tbe 
Pharisees  against  the  Jeun, 
makes  tbe  Jews  tributary  to 
Rome,  63. 

Suevi,  under  AriovlitDB,  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  68. 

Wars  of  Vikramadltya.  native 
prince  of  India,  against  Scyth- 
ians, 57. 

Csesar  makes  two  expeditions 
to  Britain,  65  and  M. 

Ciesar's  two  expeditions  cross 
the  Rblne,  66  and  6S. 

Phraates  III.  In  war  with 
Borne.  64. 


Vram  tiie  Death  of  Ca«ur  to  the  Death  of  Alaiic,  B.  a  IK  410. 


B.  C. 

DISCOVERIES, 
ABTS,  CRAFTS. 

ROME. 

OrraER  COUNTRtSB. 

44 

Romans  extend 
geograpblcal  knowl- 
edge and  commerce 
toteitralAsla,ao. 

Assassination  of  Cmear  In  the  senate.  44. 

Second  Triumvirate— An tonios.  uctavius,  and  Lepldus.  formed,  43. 
Cicero  murdered ;  several  hundred  senators  and  2,000  equltes  out- 
lawed. 

War  between  tbe  triumviri  and  the  republican  party  led  by  Brutus 
and  Casalus,  43-42. 

Battle  of  Phillppi;  suicide  of  Oaselns  and  Brutus,  42. 

Antonius  ravaged  Asia  and  Syria ;  and  followed  Cleopatra  to  Egypt, 
42. 

<^vll  War  of  Pemsla  between  OctavluB  and  Lepidoa  against  Harcns 

Antonius  and  Fnlvla,  41-40 

Octavins  supreme  ruler  of  Italy,  40 :  and  administered  affairs  In  tbe 
West ;  Antonius  In  the  East ;  and  Lepldus  in  Africa. 

The  triumviri  pacify  Pompeius  by  making  him  ruler  over  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, probably  Corsica,  and  tba  PeloponuesOB. 

Herod  tbe  Great  recognized 
by  Uie  Roman  Senate  as  a  de- 
pendent king  of  tbe  Jewa,  40l 
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B.C. 


DISCOVERIES. 
AKTS.  CRAFTS. 


44 


pKDtbeon  It  Boine 
boilt,  27. 

Dancea  tntrodaced 
on  the  Roman  titKse. 

S2. 

Utt  writes,  SO. 

Lake  ol  Constance 
dfBcovered  br  Tibe- 
rius; Brenner  Pass, 
by  DniBQs,  15. 

Tbeater  of  Harcel 
hu,  begun  bj  Julius 
OMar,  completed  bj 
AngaaSm,  U. 


Strabo  vrltes 
georrmpbr.  5. 

Diodorus  writes  on 
History,  5. 

Pbllo  of  Alexan- 
dria, phDoeopber. 
flourisbes.  20. 

Btrtb  of  FUoy,  the 
Elder,  23. 

Persfus,  the  poet, 
born. 

Electricity  used  m 
medicine,  48. 

folckB  Introduced 
Into  Encland  by  the 
Romans,  44. 

HsamifylnK  power 
of  oonrex  glasses 
•od  concave  mlr- 
rora  and  tbe  pris- 
Butio  colors  pro- 
duced by  a  n  X  u  I  a  T 
MuB,  iD«itl(»ied  by 
Seneca.  90. 


OBasatiaedfaimak 
Inx  windows.  79. 

Tbe  monumental 
type  of  triotnpbBl 
aich.  Invented  by  tbe 
BomaoB,  first  tlren 
tnperffertloa  In  tbe 
&rcta  of  Titus,  81. 

Library  of  Apelll- 
coD  sent  to  Rome 
from  Atiiena  by 
BnIU,88. 

AKTicola,  a  Bo- 
man,  aalla  arotmd 
BrfUfn.  84. 

Clpfau  library  of 
IVa]ane«tabllsbed  In 
tbeFOram  of  Trajan, 

n. 

The  forom  of  Tra- 


BOHK. 


Sicilian  War  between  tbe  triumvirs  and  Seztus  Pompelus,  SMS. 

War  between  Octavlanua  and  Antonlus,  31-ao. 

AntonfuB  and  Cleopatra  detested  at  Actlum,  81. 

OctavlanuB  makes  Egypt  a  Boman  province  after  the  snlclde  ol 
Antonlus  and  Cleopatra,  SO. 

Boman  Empire  eetabllsbed ;  Octavlanus,  tbe  first  emperor,  as  Cnsar 
OcUvlanus  Auxustui,  31  B.C.  -14  A.D. 

Spain  conquered,  19. 

Blitb  of  Ctirlst,  four  years  before  our  era,  4  T  B.O. 
Temple  of  Janus  closed,  about  i  B.  C. 
8enflca.8B.  0.4ft  A.  D, 


Forces  of  QolDtiUns  Varus  annlbllated  by  tbe  Oermana  under  Ar- 
mlnlus  In  tbe  Teuloburg  Vorest,  9  T 

Pannonia  (southweBtem  part  of  Hungary)  a  Boman  province,  10. 

nberius  (Claudius  Nero),  second  emperor  of  Rome.  14-87. 

QermanicuB  led  three  expeditions  acalurt  tbe  Oefmana,  14-16; 
recalled  and  sent  to  Armenia,  17-19. 

CaUfula,  third  emperor  ot  Rome.  87-41. 

daodloa  or  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  41-64. 

Conquest  of  Britain  commenced  (43)  under  command  ot  A.  Plautlus 
and  T.  Flavloa  Vespaslanus ;  southern  pari  of  Britain  became  a  Boroan 
province. 

FollowlnK  provinces  Incorporated :  In  Africa,  TIngitana,  Hauretanls. 
Hanretanla  CBsarienais  (42);  In  the  east,  Lycla  (43),  JudKa  (44). 
Ttaracia  (48). 

Olaodtaa  adopts  L.  Domltlus  and  appoints  bim  hlaiucoeaaori  L.Z)o- 
mitlns  takes  name  of  "  Nero,"  at  bis  adoption. 
Claadiua  poisoned  by  Aaripplna,  64. 

Mero  <64-68)  prodabnea  fmperator  by  tbe  pmtoriana ;  lolded  dariog 
tbe  flrst  Ave  Tears  of  bla  telgn  by  tbe  pmfectus  pmtorlo  Bumu  and 
Ida  teacher.  Seneca. 

Law  asabiBtlnformera 

Here  poisoned  bla  siep-brotberBritannlciu  (W),  bad  Airripplna  put  to 
deaUi  (fi9);  droveaway  nls  wife  Octavia,  whomhe  afterwaida  executed 
(«2).  and  married  i^pp«a  Sabfata. 

War  with  Parthlana  and  Armenians,  ftMB. 

Klnc  Tlrldatefl  of  Armenia  forced  to  acknowledge  anpremaey  of 
Borne. 

Suetonius  Panllinu  mppressea  revolt  In  Britain,  61. 
Large  part  of  Rome  dM^yed  by  fire  (H) :  CSirtatiaiis  aad  Jews  accoaed 
by  Hero  ot  aettlBg  fire  to  tbe  city. 
FlTBt  peraecotioo  ot  tbe  Obrlatlaiis,  U. 
Rome  rebuilt  on  a  large  acale,  64. 
Oonsidracy  of  Plso  discovered  (Seneca),  ffi. 

Berolt  bi  Oaol  (0.  JnUus'^ndez)  and  In  Hlspsnia  eiterior,  where  tbe 
governor,  Boliriclus  Galba,  waa  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  Im- 
perator.flB. 

Mero  fleea  and  eommlta  aolddeon  estate  of  oae  ot  IiIb  treedmeo,  near 
Borne,  a. 
Oaibaww. 

Ottao.  09. 

Tftdlhia  (OB)  proclaimed  bnperator  by  tbe  legiona  cm  the  BUne ;  de- 
feata  Otbo  near  Cremona,  and  enters  Bc»ne. 
Tbe  three  navian  emperors,  «9>98. 

Veapaalamu  i&^-n) ;  proclaimed  fmperator  flrst  In  Alexandria,  then  In 
Palestine,  where  be  waa  dlreotfng  war  agataiat  the  Jews,  in  revolt  sbice 
C6 ;  toansferr«d  military  command  to  bla  son.  Titus,  and  went  to  Borne, 
via  Alexandria.  Dfsclpllne  In  Uie  army  and  order  In  tbe  finances 
restored.  Senate  reorganised. 

Revolt  ot  Bataviana  under  Jtdlns  (Claudius  T)  dvOis,  fl»-7I;  sup- 
pressed by  OeceaUa. 

Jerusalem  captured  by  Tltoa.  70,  Trlumpbal  arch  of  Titus  in  Borne. 
AmiAltbeatram  navinm  (Coloaaeum)  erected. 

Agricola  prepares  for  complete  lubjngatfcm  of  Brltidn,  IS. 

Titus,  79-81. 

Informers  pnnlslwd. 

Eruption  of  Teauvftiia,  79 ;  Heroolaneom  »nA  Pompeii  bnried. 
Death  (79)  ot  Ute  elder  PUnlus.  leader  of  tlie  Boman  fleet  at  HIsenum. 
Bcone  visited  by  Are  and  plague,  80. 

Domitfaaus  <SI-96),  irianned  campaign  agabMt  tbe  CbattI  (88).  Bo- 
man boundary  wall  between  Uie  Rhine  and  tbe  Danube  begun. 

Agricola  conducts  anccessful  campaigns  in  Britain  (81-81},  extending 
Roman  power  as  far  as  Scotland :  recalled  by  the  jealous  DomlUan. 

Unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Dedans,  8M0 ;  peace  ot  Decebalua 
purchased  by  a  yearly  tribute. 

Deatbof  AgrlMda98. 

Peiaecntlon  of  phnoacmhara,  Jewa,  and  Chriatlans.  98. 
Dnnltianua  murdered  br  tbe  freedman  Stepbanus,  9S. 
Kerva  and  hla  adopted  family.  98-192. 

Nerva  (Marcus  Oooceins  Nerva)  (gftW),  asenator,  raised  to  tbe  throne 
by  tliemoiderera  ot  DomlUan:  recalled exilea;  reduced  taxes;  repealed 
tlie  law  of  treason ;  adopted  ^lOan.  whom  be  appointed  hla  successor. 

!Ita]an(g^ll7Xb(wn  In  Boman  colony  ot  ItallcalnBpain;flnt  person 
not  an  Italian  to  occupy  tbe  thnme  ol  tbe  Cheaars. 


Partbia  ruled  by  ten  monarcliB 
from  87  B.  C.  to  107  A.  D. 

Antonlua  makes  war  on  Ptira> 
at«s  IV..  of  Partbia,  88. 


Drusus  conquers  Rstla  and 
Noricum,  16. 

Expeditions  of  Dmsna  from 
tbe  Rhine,  IM. 


Judna  becomes  a  part  of  tbe 
Roman  provlocea  ot  Syria,  6. 

Expeditions  of  Oermanicai  to 
avenge  Teutoburg  massacre,  14, 

16  and  18. 

Oallbea  independent  of  Rome 
until  82. 

Penea  independent  of  Rome 
until  88. 

Jud«a  a  dependent  kingdom 
under  Herod  Agrlppa  I.,  41-44. 

Jodna  a  Rinnan  province  In 
44. 

Claudius  reduces  Britain  south 
of  tbe  Avon  and  Severn.  4S. 

Boadlcea,  Queen  ot  tbe  Iceul, 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  58. 


OTHER  CODNTBIB8. 


Revolt  of  tbe  Jews  against 
Bome,  00-70. 

Jemaalem  destroyed  by  Ro- 
mans under  Titus.  70. 

Kelko(7MS0),  twelfth  mikado 
of  Japan. 

Indo-Scytblans  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Kabror  by  tbe 
Ouptaa  and  allies,  78. 

Agricola  builds  a  wall  from 
Firth  of  Forth  to  tlM  Firth  of 
Clyde,  7&«4. 

Agricola  carries  Roman  war 
Into  Scotland.  78«. 

Armenia  la  lost  to  Farthla,  flo- 
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100 


Plutarch  wHtea  his 
"Lives."  100. 

Trajan's  column, 
llfi. 

Ptolemy  wrlt«fi  a 
treatise  onopUcB.l'.O 

Detrlanus,  Greek 
architect,  restored 
Pantheon,  built  mau 
Boleum  of  Hadrian, 
brldfce  ot  St.  AoKeln. 

Aellan  bridge  built 
b7  Hadrian,  136. 

Temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma:  repro 
sents  height  of  Bo- 
man  art  during  Ha- 
drian's relKU- 

Samlan  ware, 
glossy,  red  enamel 
made  by  tbcRomana, 
ISO. 

ClaadiUB  Ptolemy 
(Egyyt.)  completes 
his  geography  and 
atlas. 

Temple  of  Jupiter 
built  at  Baalbec. 

The  places  and  dle- 
tances  of  tbe  planetf 
diacovered  by  Ptuk'- 
aj,  161- 


200 


DfSCOVERlES. 
AKTS,  CSATTS. 


SOME. 


Equestrian  atatae 
ot  Marcua  Aureilus. 
180. 


Temple  of  Sun,  at 
Baalbec,  built.  200. 

Triumphal  Arch  of 
Septimlus  Sei-eruK 
marks  beginning  nl 
decline  la  Roman 
art.  203. 

Baths  of  Caracalla. 
I216. 

Herodlan,  the 
Qreek  historian. 
wrtteB,235. 


First  war  against  the  Daciana  (101-102),  caused  by  Trajan's  refusal  to 
pay  tbe  tribute  promised  by  Domltian.  Trajan  captured  fortress  of 
the  king  DecebaluB,  forcing  him  to  conclude  peace  and  cede  a  part  of 
his  territory. 

Second  war  against  the  Daclana  (106-10?) :  stone  bridge  across  tbe 
Danube  built  at  Tumu  Scverlnu  by  Trajan,  who,  cronslng  the  river. 
ConquerM  the  Dacians.  Decebalus  committed  suicide.  Imposing 
games  at  Rome.  In  which  it  Is  said  that  10.000  gladiators  appeared. 

Dacia  (eastern  Hungary,  MoIdau.Wallachia, Transylvania)  a  Roman 
province.  Many  colonists  (from  whom  tbe  present  Houmanlans  are 
descended)  settle  In  Dacfa. 

Jud«a,  to  the  northern  snd  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  tbe  region  east  and 
south  ol  Damascus  taken  possession  of  by  the  governor  of  Syria  (106) 
and  made  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  (Arabia  Pctnea). 

Column  of  Trajan  at  Rome  completed.  118. 

Wars  ol  Trajan  with  the  Parthlans  (114-116):  Chosrof<9  driven  from 
Armenia.  Uesopotamla.  Armenia,  Assyria  (Including  Babylonia), 
made  Roman  provinces.  Seleucia  and  Cteslphon  on  the  Tigris  con- 
quered by  Trajan,  who  appointed  a  king  over  the  Parthlans.  Death 
of  Trajan  at  Sellnua  (TraJ an o polls)  In  Cllfcla. 

Uadrfan(ltT-13H)  ',  abandoned  new  provlncesot  Assyria,  Armenia,  and 
Mesopotamia :  restored  peace  in  Mtesla:  began  his  progress  through 
all  the  Roman  provinces  with  a  visit  to  Gaul.  121,  Hagniflcent  buildings 
in  Rome,  Including  the  Athonsum.  Wall  ot  defense  against  Picts  and 
Scots  built  In  Britain.  The  jurist  Salvius  Jullanus  begins  collection  of 
edicts  of  the  prffitors  fedlotum  perpctuumJ. 

Revolt  of  the  Jews  (132-136)  because  of  the  establishment  ot  the 
colony  of  jdla  Capltnllna. 

While  111,  Hadrian  adopted  L.  .^fus  Verus,  and  appointed  him  Cmar, 
who  died  first.  Hadrian  then  adot^edT.AurclluB  Antoninus  oncondltlon 
that  the  tatter  should  adopt  bis  nephew.  H.  Annlua  Verus,  under  the 
name  of  Marcus  AurcUua,  and  L.  Commodiu  Verua,  stm  of  the  deceased 
Ueesar,  ^lus  Verus. 

AntonlDua  Plus  (Titus  Aurellus  Antoninus  Plus),  13fl-161. 

Marcus  Aurellus  (161-160);  a  Stoic  pbilosophcr ;  reigned  until  IflSln 
common  with  Lucius  Verus,  his  brother  by  adoption. 

War  against  the  Parthlans  (162-I%1.  under  command  of  L.  Verus, 
whose  legatees  burned  Seleucia  and  Cteslphon,  conquered  Artax&ta. 
and  appointed  a  king  in  Armenia.  Part  ot  Uesopotamla  again  became 
a  Roman  province. 

Famine  and  plague  in  Italy.  1G6. 

War  with  the  MarcommanI  and  Quadi,  lOff-lAO. 

Conquest  of  the  rebel  Avldius  Casslus  In  Syria,  175. 

Triumph  in  Rome,  176. 

Death  ol  Marcus  Aurellus  in  Vlndobona  (Vienna),  IflO. 
CommoduB  (lttO-192):  purchased  peace  of  the  Germans  by  a  tribute; 
Intrusted  the  government  largely  to  tbe  pnefectus  prwtorlo ;  murdered 

by  his  Intimates. 

Imperators  appointed  mainly  by  the  soldlerd.  196-2S4. 

Pertlnax  murdered  by  the  prstorians,  19H. 

Dldlufl  Jullanus  placed  on  tbrone  by  the  prstorlana.  193. 

SeptlmluB  SeveruB(193-211)proc]almed  by  Illyrian  legions,  recognized 
by  the  senate,  and  maintained  himself  against  Ctodius  Alblnus  In  Gaul 
and  Pescennlus  Niger  in  the  East,  the  other  pretenders.  Through  the 
Jurist  Paplnlanus,  Improvementa  wore  made  In  the  admlniatranon  of 
Justice.  Successful  campaigns  Id  Mesopotamia. 

Expedition  to  Britain  against  the  Scots,  20H;  Roman  vail  restored. 

Death  of  Septimlus  Severua  at  Eboracum  (York). 

Caracalla  (2U-2I7) ;  murdered  bla  half-brother  and  co-rogent  Geta : 
also  Faplnlanos  and  thousands  of  others.  That  higher  taxation  night 
be  Imposed.  Roman  cltlsenship  was  conferred  upon  all  Inhabitants  of 
the  provinces,  by  the  OonsUtuUo  Antonlana. 

Provinces  aystematlcally  plundered:  uosuccesHful  wars  against  the 
Goths  In  Dacia :  inhabitants  ot  Alexandria  cruelly  treated ;  plundering 
expedition  against  tbe  Parthlans.  Caracalla  murdered. 

MacrlnuB.  217 ;  bought  peace  from  the  Parthlans. 

Elagabalus  (21K-'222) ;  proclaimed  Imperatorby  the  soldiers;  govern- 
ment conducted  by  his  mother  and  grandmother ;  murdered  by  the 
pnetorians. 

Beverufl  Alexander  (222-235>,  advised  by  the  Jurists  Julius  Paullus  and 
Domltius  Clplanus ;  the  latter  killed  during  a  mutiny  of  soldiers. 

Beverus  Alexander  conducts  war  In  the  East  (22i'>-233),  caused  by  di!<- 
solution  ot  the  Parthian  {Arsarldce}  monarchy  and  eHtabllnhment  rf 
the  new  Persian  empire  of  the  Sassanldte  by  Aitakshatr  (Artazerxcs). 

Harder  ot  Beverus  Alexander. 

Maxhninoa  Thrux  (21V238),  a  Tbraclan,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
soldiers,  (German  towUBhlps  devastated. 

Gordianua  I.  (237),  a  senator ;  proclaimed  imporator  by  the  legions  In 
Africa;  his  sod.  Oordlanus  II.,  co-regent.  Both  defeated  by  the 
prtelect  of  Maurotania,  the  son  falling  In  battle,  the  father  committing 
suicide. 

Senate  at  Rome  elected  the  senators  Puplcnus  MaxImuB  and  Cellos 
Balbfnas,  Aanustl,  also  the  young  grandson  of  (fordianua  I. 

Maxlmfnun  Thrax  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  siege  ol  AqQllcla, 

The  two  Imperators  appointed  by  tbe  senate.  Balbinus  and  Pnplemu. 
murdered  by  prajtorlaiis  at  Rome. 

GordianusIIt.  (238-2-Ji),  Bole  Imperator.  War  with  the  Persians  241. 
PhllippuB  Arabs,  co-regent  in  213.  murdered  Gordiiuius  III.,  211. 


OTHER  OOUMTBIES. 


Splendid  period  of  Palmyra, 

ios. 

Northern  Korea  conquered  by 
the  Obhiese,  lOB. 

Hadrian's  wall  bnllt  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Bolway  Firth,  121. 

Chosroes  (Aisaces  XXV.), 
king  of  Parthla  (107-m).  tries 
to  retake  Armenia  and  Is  Lun- 
ished  by  Romani  onder  Trajan. 


I  Rebellion  of  Jews  against  Ro- 
Imans;  great  slaughter  and  dls- 
Ipersal  of  survivors,  132- I3S. 

Vologeses  111.  (Arsaces 
IXXVII.)  of  Parthla  (149-1921.  In- 
ivolved  in  war  with  M.  Aurellus 
of  Rome,  is  completely  subdued. 


Legendary  date  of  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  Into  Britain 
by  the  conreralon  of  Lucius, 
king  of  the  TrinobaDtes,  180. 

Parthla  loses  northern  Assyria 
to  Rome  during  reign  of  King 
Vologeses  IV..  ISO-m. 


Jingn-Rcwo  (201-209),  emprcRs 
of  Japan,  led  an  army  into  Ko- 
rea and  subdued  IL 

Severus  adds  to  wall  of  Ha- 
drian. 210. 

Artabanns  nLtArsaces  XXX.), 
last  king  of  Parthla.  215-2M, 

ArtaxerxcB  I.,  king  of  I*prsfu 
<226-240).  defeats  and  slayB  Artii- 
banus,  the  last  king  of  Parthla. 
at  Hormuz,  226. 


Parthla  absorbed  by  the  Sn^- 
Hanlds,  or  New  Persian  em- 
pire. 22G-G41. 

Epoch  of  the  three  klngdomH 
of  Cblua,  221-265. 


Religion  ot  Zoroaster  restored 
in  Persia.  327. 

Sapor  I.,  king  ol  Persia  (340- 
271),  makes  sarressful  war 
agtinst  Rome,  aU-2H. 
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DtSOOTBRIES, 
ABTS,  CBAFTS. 


90O  Oiurcbes  built  un- 
.der  BTouDd  by  CbrlE- 
OmoB,  In  Rome,  2S0- 
200. 

LoDctanu.  Greek 
ftnttaor,  writes  his 
nitlclrau.  2S5> 


Eractloo  ol  a  new- 
wall  ftround  Rome. 
InclodinK  tbe  en- 
larRed  Imperial  city. 
«nnmenc€<l  In  271. 
rompleted  In  276. 


Swampn  drained 
Kiid  roada  and 
canals  built  by  the 
Roman  Moldiere.wbo 
In  reiicntmcm 
aKsiiut  sucb  work 
murdered  Probus. 
282. 

BeEinnInf  of  Dio- 
cleUaa  era.  2M. 


HOME. 


OTHER  COUNTRIBS. 


WO 


Bone  of  tbe  lead 
iDc  principles  of  op 
ttra  known  to  tbe 
RatODlsta,  aOO. 


PtafllpptuiArabB(244-24V).  Peace  with  Persia.  Thouaandtb  annlvcntary 
ol  loundatlon  ol  Rome  celebrated.  24H.  Miesian  and  Panoonlan  IcKlonH 
revolt  and  proclaim  one  ol  their  offlcera  Imperator. 

Decliu  (249-251),  aentby  PbUIppuBtoMibdnethemntlny,  ton-ed  by  the 
IctrloDB  to  accept  title  ot  Imperator :  defeated  and  killed  Riilippua  In 
battle  of  Verona. 

General  peraecutlon  of  Christians,  2S0. 

Fablaniu.  bishop  o(  Rome,  a  martyr. 

Ooths  defeated  by  Deofua,  wbo  fell  In  battle.  2M. 

Gallufl  (K1-2SS).  elected  by  the  IcsionH :  has  bis  co-regent.  HoeHUanus. 
SOB  of  DecIuH.  put  to  death. 

Fatal  pestilence  throughout  the  empire. 

Gallua  deposed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  .£mlllanufl  (2!W1).  who 
four  months  later  was  killed  by  his  soldiers, 

Valertanua  (25S-260);  Keneral  ot  IcKions  tn  Ocrmanlft  and  Haul;  his 
son,  GalllenuB.  co-refcent.  War  with  the  German  bands.  Unsneccssful 
expedition  asalnst  the  Persians.  Valerianns  defeated  at  Edessa,  cap- 
tured and  made  the  slave  of  King  Artazerxe«. 

Galtienus  (2fiO>26K).  Many  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Invasions  of  the 
barbarians,  "nme  of  the  thirty  tyrants."  Tetrlcus  pretender  in  Spain 
and  Oaol.  Odenatbuafof  Palmyra)  In  Syria.  Mesopotamia  won  from 
Persia  by  Odenatbus,  whom  <7alltenus  remsnlaed  as  co-reirent  for  tlic 
East.  Murder  of  Odenatbus  (asT),  after  which  Palmyra  was  ruled  by  bis 
consort,  Zenobla. 

Oallienus  besieged  Medlolanum,  and  was  there  murdered  by  the  con- 
trivance of  the  pretender  Aureolus,  who  himself  was  put  to  death  liv 
Claudius  II.  (26A-2fO).  raised  to  the  throne  by  tho  soldiers.  Alamannl 
and  Goths  defeatol. 

Aurellanus  (270-2T.t).  Province  of  Dacia  sacrlflced  to  tbe  Goths.  Many 
Roman  colonists  transportcil  to  Mtrsla,  a  portion  of  which  wnsnow 
called  Dacla  (Aurellana).  Alamannl  and  Harcomannl  defeated  (victorv 
on  the  Metaurus).  Aurellan,  "  Kentorer  of  the  universal  empire."  de- 
feated Zenobla  at  Antiochla  and  at  Edeiwa.  conquered  Syria,  besieired 
and  demolished  Palmyra.captured  Zenobla,  and  reconquered  ERypt, 
27S ;  deleated  and  captured  TetrlcuB  at  Chalons,  27i :  murdered  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians. 

Tacitus  (275)  elected  Imperator  by  the  senate ;  defeated  the  AlanI : 
died  after  three  months  His  brother  Florlanus,  atrtvlns  for  the  suc- 
cession, was  defeated  by  Pro  bus.  276-2K2. 

Alaroanni,  Burgundlana,  Franks,  and  Vandals  driven  back  by  Probus, 
who  entered  Germany  and  strenrOicned  tbe  wall  between  tbe  Rhino  and 
tbe  Danube. 

Many  Germans  enrolled  as  mercenaries  In  the  Roman  army. 

Cams  ( 282-283),  the  prwfectus  pnetorlo,  succeeded:  appointed  his 
SODS  NnmerlanuB  and  Carlnus  CicHars,  and  later  Augustl :  overcame 
the  Sarmattans ;  killed  (by  lightning?)  on  an  expedition  agalust  the 
Persians,  after  the  capture  of  Cteslphon. 

NumerlanuB(2M) accompanied  his  father  to  the  East;  murdered  by 
his  tathei^In-law. 

Carious  (2S(>,  who  had  stayed  In  the  West,  fought,  at  Rrstsucccfisfully. 
arainst  Oiocletlanus  (284-SM),  whom  the  soldiers  had  proclaimed  Im- 
perator. Carinus  eventually  murdered  by  bin  own  troops. 

Diocletian  ruled  the  East  from  bis  court  atNlcnmedia  In  BItbynIa, 
intrusting  the  West  to  his  co-regent.  Maxlmtaiius,  TKy. 

Constantius  Chlorus  appointed  aCfesar  by  T>to<'k-tian.  and  given  the 
government  of  [}paln.  Gaul,  and  Britain.  Maxlmianus  receiving  tliat  of 
Italy  end  Africa,  292.  Golerlus.  also  made  a  Oraar  by  Diocletian,  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Illyricum,  including  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia, 292. 

Revolt  of  Egypt  qcelled  by  Diocletian ;  and  one  In  Britain,  by  Con- 
stantlus.  296. 

Galerius  fought  against  the  Persians,  at  first  unsuccessfully,  but 
gained  an  Important  victory  in  297,  and  again  extended  the  frontiers  to 
the  Tigris. 

Insurrection  In  Africa  put  down  by  Maxlmianus. 
The  Alamannl  defeated  by  Coustautlus. 


Wuti  consolidates  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  founds  the  dynasty 
ofTi&.26a, 


OJln  (270410),  mikado  of  Ja- 
pan. Rilil  worshiped  as  tbe  God 

of  War. 

Hormladaa,  kini  of  Perala, 

z:i-272. 

Zenobla  defeated  by  Aurellan, 
272. 

Varahran  I.,  king  ol  Persia, 

Varabran  11.,  king  ol  Persia, 

27S-292. 

Korean  eiviilsation  Introduced 
Into  Japan,  286, 


Independence  of  Britain  un- 
der Uerausius,  28C-2M. 
Varabran  III.,  king  ot  Persia, 

292. 


Names,  king  of  Persia  (292- 
ani).  drives  Tlrldates  from  Arme- 
nia. 2<m;  ;  and  Is  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  297. 

Tigris,  the  general  boundary 
between  Persia  and  Rome,  297. 


General  peraecutlon  of  the  Christians  (30R),  but  dlsconraiced  In  his 
province  by  Constantlus. 

Diocletian,  having  obliged  Maxlmianus  to  resign,  abdicated  (305)  and 
retired  to  Balonie  in  Dalmatia. 

Constantlus  and  Galerius  raised  to  Augustl. 

Haziminus  and  Beverus  appointed  (VeHsrs.  the  former  rcoeivlnR 
Syria  and  Egypt,  tbe  latter  Italy  and  Africa. 

Death  of  Constantlus  in  Britain  (30G).  following  which  bis  son,  Con- 
stantlne.  assumed  title  of  Oesar  and  control  of  his  lather's  provlnccf. 
Spain.  Gaul,  and  Britahi ;  fought  successfully  agalUBt  the  Bructvri  and 
Franks. 

Maxentlus  chosen  Imperator  (30G)  by  the  prtetorians  at  Rome,  his 
father,  Maxlmtamu.  resuming  his  previous  dignity.  i 

The  Onsar  Severus.  created  Augustus  by  Galerius.  proceeded  to  Italy 
(ilOT)  to  attack  Maxentlus :  but,  deserte^l  by  his  soldiers,  he  was  slain  at 
Ravenna.  In  his  place  Galerius  appointed  LIclulus  co-regent  an<l 
Augnstns.  and  Oonstantine  assumed  the  ssme  title. 

Maxbnianos  captored  In  Hasallia  and  slain  by  order  of  Constantliie. 
810. 


Monachism  bci^inii  m  Egypt. 

Hrltain  re-Rubducil. 
Early  Chrlhtiau  martyrs  in 
Britain,  e.  310. 


Ilnrmlsdan  II.,kfngoIftr8la, 
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Vrom  the  Death  of  Caeeaz  to  the  Death  of  Alaric,  B.  G.  44-A.  D.  410. 


A.  D. 

DI8COVERIR8. 
ABT8.  ORAFTS. 

ROME. 

OTHER  OODNTBIES, 

800 

Water  aystem  com 
menoed  In  Rome  bj 
AppIuB  Claudbu, 
118. 

Pound ation  of  the 
□ew  temple  at  Jern- 
lalein,  327. 

Glaaa  lint  used  Id 
eatbedral  irlDaowt. 

no. 

OoDBtantlnopIe  be- 
Bomee  Important 
center  of  Krt  and 
Uterature,  830. 

MetrodoruA,  first 
Cfariatlan  architect, 
MO. 

Death  of  Oalerlus,  311. 

War  between  ConstaotlDe  and  Maxentliu. 

Gonstantlne  iaeaea  edict  fn  favor  of  GbriBtlans,  811. 

MazentluB  defeated  by  ConstazitlDe  at  Turin,  and  at  8axa  Rubra,  (our 
miles  from  Rome,  and  drowns  while  attempttoB  to  croas  tbe  Tiber,  812. 

CoDBtantlne  became  a  protector  of  tbe  Chrfatlaiu,  but  continued  a 
catechumen  until  bis  deatb. 

Alllaoce  between  ConstanUne  and  liclnttu.  313. 

Oonstantlne  fougbt  against  the  Franks.  Liclofus  esaliist  Haxlmliras, 
who  was  defeated  and  committed  suicide  in  Tarsus. 

CoDStantlne  and  Lnclnius  tbe  only  rulers  in  tbe  empire  (S13-333).  the 
first  in  tbe  WeM,  the  second  in  the  East.  In  a  conflict  (314)  between  the 
two.  liclntuB  was  defeated  and  forced  to  cede  to  Constantliio  Achala, 
Dlrricum.  and  Macedonia. 

Second  war  between  Gonstantlne  and  Lfclnlus,  S23. 

LIclnius.  defeated  at  Adrlanople  and  Cbalcedon,  surrendered  In  Ntco- 
media,  and  by  order  of  Gonstantlne  was  executed,  324. 

Gonstantlne  (tbe  Oreat)so1e  mier,  323-337. 

Christianity  recognized  by  the  State  and  favored  at  the  coat  of 
psRanlsm. 

First  general  (cccumenlc)  Council  of  the  Church  at  Nicea,  In  BIthynia, 
325.  Arianism  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Athanaslus  of  Alexandria 
declared  a  dogma  of  the  Church  by  tbe  Symbolmn  Nicffinum. 

Gonstantlne  chose  Byzantium  (Nova  Roma,  Gonstantlnopolls)  for  bis 
capital,  330.  Empire  redlstricted.  Pour  great  prefectures  of  Oallla, 
Italia,  Illyricum  orlentale.  Orleos,  divided  into  13  dioceses,  these  Into 
116  provinces.  Kew  hierarchy  of  otDcials.  seven  superior  court  officers. 
New  arrangement  of  taxes.  Council  of  state  (consistorlom  principis). 

Gonstantlne  cruel  In  bis  family.  Through  the  plotB  of  bla  vrlfe,  Fauita, 
herself  afterwards  put  to  death,  his  eldest  son,  Crlspas,  and  one  of  bis 
nephews  were  executed. 

Before  his  death,  Gonstantlne  divided  the  administration  ot  the  em- 
pire among  hla  tbree  sons  as  AuituBtl  and  two  nephews  as  Cssars: 
alter  bis  death  (337),  In  BIthynia,  his  son  OonstanUua  caused  the  death 
of  the  two  Cseaara. 

Empire  divided  at  Constantinople  by  tbe  three  sons  of  Const  an  tine, 
837. 

Constantinus  IT.  (337-340)  given  the  West  (prefectures  ot  Oallla,  Italia, 
and  a  part  of  Africa). 

Gonstantlua  (S37-361)  efven  tbe  East  (tbe  prefecture  Orlens). 

Constana  (337-360)  given  part  ot  Africa  and  prefecture  of  Ulyrtcum 
orlentale. 

Gonstantlua  fought  indecisively  against  the  Persians. 
Constantinus  II.  attacked  Gonstans  and  (ell  at  Aquilela. 
Death  of  Gonstans.  350. 

Empire  again  united  by  Constantins,  after  defeat  of  the  usurper  Uag- 
nentius.  858. 

Julianus.  appointed  Otesar,  defeated  the  Rlpuarian  Pranks  and  the 
Alemanni ;  assigned  tbe  Salian  Franks  lands  in  northern  Oaul. 
Paganism  restored,  361. 

Deatb  of  Constantlus  (361)  on  an  expedition  against  Julianna  (361-363), 
whom  tbe  legions  had  proclaimed  Augustus  Julianus.  known  as  the 
apostate  (or  his  adherence  to  the  heathen  philosophy;  defeated  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni;  rcotored  frontier  fortresses  which  bad  been 
erected  against  them;  defeated  the  Persians  at  Gtesiphon;  on liia re- 
turn, died  of  a  wound,  868. 

Jovlanus  (363-3C4),  a  Christian,  raised  to  tbe  throne  by  the  soldiers. 
Christianity  reinstated  In  the  privileges  granted  by  Constantlne. 
Greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  ceded  to  tbe  Persians. 

Valentlnianus  1.  (364-375)  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  legions.  Ap- 
pointed as  co-regent  first  his  brother,  Valens  (364-378),  who  Rovemed 
the  East  from  Constantinople ;  later,  his  son,  Gratlanus  (367-383),  who 
governed  the  West.  Upon  the  death  of  Valentlnianus  t..  Gratlanus 
acknowledged  as  co-regent  tor  tbe  West,  his  half-brother,  Valentinian 
11,  (875-392),  whom  the  soldiers  had  proclaimed  Imperator. 

Beginning  of  migration  of  Teutonic  tribes,  375. 

Death  of  Valens  at  Adrlanople  In  battle  against  the  West  Goths.  37ft. 

Theodosius  (379-395),  appointed  co-regent  by  Gratlanus.  and  given 
charge  of  the  East:  became  a  Christian;  fought  successfully  against 
the  West  Goths,  but  was  compelled  to  accept  them  as  allla  in  their 
homes  In  Thrace  and  Mtrsla. 

Deatb  of  Gratlanus  (3K3)  in  battle  against  aemens  Maxtamu  (888-888) . 
whom  tbe  legions  in  Britain  had  proclaimed  imperator. 

Theodosius  rcooKulzedMaximusasco-regent  on  condition  that  Valen- 
tinian II,  retain  Italy. 

Valentinian,  driven  from  Italy  (387)  by  Haximns,  fled  to  Theodoslos. 
who  returned  with  bim,  captured  Maxlmus  at  Aqullef  a,  and  slew  him. 

Paganism  proscribed,  800. 

Uprising  In  Thessalonica  (390)  put  down  with  great  cruelty  by  TTieo- 
doslus,  for  which  he  was  excluded  by  bishop  Ambroaiua  of  Milan  from 
Christian  communion,  until  be  bad  done  penance. 

Valentinian  11.  murdered  by  Arbogastes.  892. 

Eugenlus,  set  up  by  Arbogastea,  killed  In  battle  vltb  TlieodoiluB  at 

Aquilela,  394. 
Arbogastcs  commits  suicide. 
Empire  reunited  under  Theodosius,  894-89&, 
Death  ot  Theodosius,  396. 

Division  of  administration  Into  an  eastern  and  a  weatem  section  be- 
comes a  permanent  division  ot  the  empire,  395. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  empire  was  ruled  by  Arcadlus,  with 
Ruflnus,  Imperial  vicar.  Capital,  Byaantitun  or  ConaUntlnople. 

Sapor  II..  kinc  of  Penia,  909- 

Edict  of  Milan,  SU. 

Christianity  Introduced  into 
Africa,  830. 

Art  of  mlniatare- 
palntlng,  imperfect 
amonir  tbe  Greekit. 
applied  to  Obrlstian 

uHB.  aso. 

Baallica  ofSan 
Paolo  hiorl  le  Hura 
bnU  at  Bone,  88S. 

San  Lonnso  at 
■UaD  bnilt.  MO. 

Persian  war  with  Rome,  837- 
850. 

Second  Persian  war  with 
Rome.  86»463. 

Western  shores  of  Britain  rav- 
aged by  Scota  In»n  Ireland. 

360. 

Great  eaittKiaake  In  Effypfe. 

865. 

Third  Persian  war  with  Rome. 
871-876. 

Beginnings  of  the  migration 
of  the  northern  Teutonic  tribes, 
875. 

Hints  cross  the  Volga,  875. 
Huna  conquer  the  Eaat  Goths. 
The  Hons  invade  Ruaala,  876. 

Battle  of  Adrlanople :  Talens 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  West 

Goths.  878. 

Artaxerxes  II.,  king  of  Per- 
sia. 37»^. 

Sapor  ill.,  king  ot  Persia. 

883-388. 

Annenia  divided  betweoi  Per- 
sia and  Rome,  886. 
Varatann  IV.,  ktaic  ol  Perale. 

Alaric,  leader  of  tbe  West 
Goths,  lays  waste  Macedonia, 
lllyria,  and  Greece,  896. 

Stilicho  attacks  tbe  West 
Goths,  but  they  elude  him.  896. 

War  of  Britons  with  Ficis  and 
Scots.  396. 

Isdigerd  I.,  khig  of  Perda. 
SW-419  or4S0. 
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Vrom  tlw  BMfh  of  OMwr  to  the  Denth  of  Alule,  B.  a  4i-A.  D.  4ia 


A.  n. 


DISCOVERIES. 
ARTS.  OBAFTB. 


400  1  'Mmnpbal  srch  of 
Tbeodosius  built,406. 

Pint  use  of  bells  in 
Sorope.  406. 

Public  schools  e»- 
UbJtefaed  by  Theo- 
doslus  at  Bome  ;  mt- 
icmpCed  restoratfon 
of  leainliiCt  420. 


BOMB. 


Tb«  western  porUon  wii  ruled  bj  UoDorios  (896-423),  sad  the  Vsodal 
StUlcho  was  sppololed  bts  Eusrdlsn  and  ctisncellor.  The  enemleB  of 
BtUlcbo  defwned  him  to  Honoriue,  wbo  caused  blm  to  be  murdered 
<«e).  Borne  wu  tbe  caidtkl,  but  after  402  BaTcons  was  tbe  royal 
realdeuce. 

Last  trlnmpb  at  Bome,  404. 
Alaric  at  Bome,  40M1O. 
Romans  leave  Brtt^,  40B. 
Sack  of  Bome  by  Alaric,  410. 
DWntecration  of  Bomaa  Empire. 
Itollnnliig  ot  barbarian  klQBdom.  4UM91. 


OTHER  OODKTBIKa 


Stnicho  fiKbts  a  drawn  battle 
witb  Alsrlc  at  PoUenUa.  402. 

Rtilicbo  snnlbUated  firtiUnc 
bands  of  Ocrmsns  onder  Rada- 
ralB  at  FtPflukK,  404406. 

BurBUDdians  settle  on  tbe 
Middle  Rblne,  40MU. 

Saltan  Franks  settle  in  nortli- 
em  Qaul,  40R. 

Bands  of  Vandals.  Saevl,  and 
Alanl,  after  defeat  hy  tbe 
Franks,  eetUe  In  Spain,  409. 

HonorfuB  renounces  ttie  bot- 
erelKnty  of  Britain  and  with- 
draws Roman  lesions.  40M2a 

Death  ot  Alaite  at  OoMUia  In 
lower  Bair.  4ia 


From  the  Death  ot  Alaric  to  the  Time  of  Charlemagne*  410-768  A.  D. 


D. 


PERSIA. 


410 


thousand  I2i 


Tatalinn  T..  419 
[430>4<0. 

Tbe  pretender 
CbosroCs  alain. 

CliristlanB  pene- 
^med 

War  with  Bome : 
pe«ce<422).VarahraD 
promislos  to  end  tbe 
peraecotlon. 

Seven 
Persian  capttvee  ran- 
■oaed  by  Acacfns, 
UebopolAmMa. 

BennnlDs  of  wars 
with  tbe  Bpbthlalltes. 
■  people  probably  of 
Tlbetfc  or  TurUsb 
stock,  living 
tbeOms. 

Invsdinc  kban 
snrprlsed,  defeated, 
and  yfatn 

Tatars  punished  In 
Htelr  own  eoontry. 

ladlgerd  II..  440- 
USt. 

War  Willi  Rome  de- 
clared ;  peace  imme- 
aiatdr  coDClnded 
Mine  years' war  wltb 
tbe  Bplobialltes ; 
tbelr  final  defeat  In 
tbefr  own  country. 

Isdlserd's  efforts 
u>  convert  Armenia 
t  o 

eaaaed 
war;  ChrlsUaua 
feated,456or468. 

Armenia  forcibly 
converted. 

Isdicerd  ir.  de- 
feated by  tbe  Epta- 
tUalites. 

dvli  war  between 
Hormladae  and  Per- 
one,  eons  of  IstUcerd 
n. :  Perowswe- 

Br)Tlctorloaa. 

eieat  (amine,  4asr. 

t^mooesslal  war 
and  Icnontelous 
peace  wltb  tbeSpb- 
tblalliea,4M4». 

Armenian  r  e  T  o  1 1 
BBder  YaluuL 


beyond  murdered 


ZoroaatrianJsm  [I57-46U, 
reUdoos  (tartme  1 
de-depoeedi 


ROME. 


Western  Empire. 


Joannes,  emperor. 


Valentlnfan  III.,  em- 
Iperor,  4A-tt6. 

Oovemment  by  bis 
motber,  Placldia,  as 
Kfent,  at  Bnit. 
Origin  ol  Veidce,4B2. 
Valentlnlan  III. 

by  Felro- 
nlos  Maxlmua,  450. 

PetronluB  Mazimns. 
emperor,  455 ;  killed 
Just  before  the  capture 
and  14days' plunder  of 
Rome  by  (he  Vandals, 
455. 

Endozla.  widow  of 
Valentlnlan,  c  n  m  - 
pelled  to  marry  Pelro- 
nlus  Mazlmus,  455. 

Oenseric  at  Rome, 
1456. 

Avltns,  nauTplnK  

peror  (4GM50.  deposed 
by  Reclmir. 
Hajorlanm.  emperor 
" ),  placed  on  tbe 
by  Beefmfa- and 
pyblm. 


Ubtas  Serertu.  em- 
peror (4a-4«6X  placed 
on  tiie  (brone,  and 
groJb*bly  deponed  by 


Eastern  Emplte. 


Theodoelns  II.,  406 
1460. 

Oovemment  carried 
on  by  Palcheria.  sister 
of  Tbeodoslus  II.,  414- 
4tf. 

Death  of  nwodoatos 
n..  450. 

Huns  exact  repeated 
contributions. 

Fnlcberia  again 
raler  with  Uarclanus. 
emperor,  450-(57. 

Leo  the  Tbraclan, 
emperor,  467-474. 

UnsoccessfUl  ezpe- 
lUtion  agabwt  Vaadala 
em-lnAIrlaa,«S, 


TEDTOHIO  TRIBES. 


Britoos. 


Angles  and 
a  a  X  o  n  R  sum- 
moned by  tbe 
Britons  to  aid  In 
repelling  Flctn 
and  Beote.  449 : 
founded  eight 
Btates.  — Supsex. 
Wessez,  Essex. 
Kent,  East  An- 
glla.Uercia.Ber 
nicla.  Delra;  last 
two  later  united 
to  form  Mor- 
thumbria. 

Henglst  and 
Horsa,  Jute 
cblels,  land  In 
T  b  a  n  e  t,  440. 
Country  between 
the  Tbaraes  and 
Andredsw  e  a  I  d 
gradually  con- 
quered- East  and 
west  Kent. 


Franks. 


Treves  taken 

from  Bome. 
Largeterrltorieti 
on  tbe  Meuse  and 
tbe  Scheldt  held 
by  tbe  ftanks  as 
the  auieralu  ol 
Rome. 


Frank!  foocht 
nuder  AeUuf> 
against  Attlla  on 
the  Catalaunlan 
flelds  (Battle  of 
Cbatons).  451. 


Led  by  At 
haulf  (410- 
415)  to  Oaul. 

Athaulfraar 
rled  slHter  of 

Honorius,  in 
Marbonne. 
114. 

Atliaalf,pur- 
Bued  by  tbe 
imperial 
general  Con 
stantlns,  pro 
c e eded  to 
Spain;  mib- 
dued  Barce- 
lona:  was 
murdered. 
415;  his  fluc- 
cesBor,81grlc 
murdered. 

Wal]a,klng. 
115-419. 

Treaty  witb 
H  o n or iUB 
concluded. 

W  a  I  j  a 
fought  lor 
K  o  m 
against  Alan  I. 
Vandals,  and 
SaevI;  ob- 
tained 
grant  of 
soother n 
Oaul  under 
Roman  su- 
premacy 

Kingdom  of 
Toloea  (415- 
507)  founded 
by  W  al  J  a; 
capital  atTo- 
loBa  (Tou- 
louse); soon 
Independent . 

Aid  tbe  Ro- 
mans aKBlnst 
AtUla.  451. 

Theodoric 
I.,  king  of  tbe 
West  Goths, 
slain  In  battle 
on  the  Oata- 
)  a  B  n  1  a  n 
AeMi.4GL 
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Vandals  and 

part  of  tbe 
Alanl  taken 
to  Africa  by 
King  Oen- 
seric (Gef- 
Berlc),429. 
G  enseri  c 
success  fu  I 
over  Boman 
governo  r 
Bonif  acl  u  s ; 
brief  peace, 
435 :  conquest 
of  Carthage, 
439. 

Vandal 
kingdom  In 
Africa,  429- 
534:  capital, 
CBrthaee(St. 
Augusnmus. 
bishop  of 
Hippo  Regi- 
us, d.  430). 

Plunder  by 
tbelr  fleets 
the  coasts  of 
lower  Italy 
and  Sicily, 
440 

Plilage  Of 
Rome  for 
fourtee  n 
days.  455. 

Control  Is- 
lands of  tbe 
west«n  Ued- 
iterranean 
and  entire 
northe  r  n 
coast  of  Afri- 
ca as  far  as 
Gyrene. 


From  the  I>eath  of  Alarlc  to  tha  Tim«  of  Charl«iiiagn«,  410-768  A.  D. 


A-  D. 

PERSIA. 

ilO 

K[)lLthliiliti-H  Birnin 

Weslem  Emptru. 


HI  (1 V  i-mm  rut  o  1  it  nni  I 


KaRtcrn  Empirt-. 


ivh'i  HUB.  di'U'atc'l 
uriil  ^lalii. 

halas  (Pcrsinn. 
Valnlilituit   nr  Vol- 

Trlhiutp  proliabl>' 


ArtlhemtUH,  i-iniK'rnr  4Cii, 
(IfiT-STJklila.  cvl  nn  tht' 
ihriiiir  Iiy  liwtmlr. 

tiiyliriiis  emwrpr 

472, 


Tliciidnrlt'  a  linBta((G 
at  Lite  KjistL-ni  (.'Quit, 


uaiil    ti!   Kliufth-m--  aii'l  Kfi  lTnlr.  472. 


wae.  thL'  Eplntblallte 
ktimn. 

Arnipnla  paclded. 

KiMcl  oftfjIrrutJciii 

Fire-  allara  rie- 
stmycil. 

K  c)  b  u  (1 ,    Ron  fil 

1HTM9M. 


{]Lyc'''r{|i[i  plipc'L-rl  nn 
the    tJiri>ni?    t>y  thu 

JMliii=NcEioi!  t474"i7.'il 

pvTor  fif  Ihp  Eni'l. 
Hi:nnii^vi>(  AiiijitiKhiluK 

limpETiul    IJnc  in 


thc  4r'l  I,  aFtcr  n  lirk't  re- 
tiit'  jt'i-ucy  for  tilg  ttnii  1j?o 


TEITXIMO  TBIBKS. 


Briton  A. 


Vi<*torJmi'<  iviirlWm.  plm-t^l  fin  tlv  U, 
nlith  Lhc  Klia/ars.  H!llirrin(!  hy  iiln  Intttet.^  Zeno  sui>piw»^.'(i  ihf 
jjenplp  111  Iii:i'"'rtffl1i|l0r(,-!*tfe,  lirninijinit  r«b?Illun  mf  JIujiIliM'UF 
rape,  livliiR  hirtivpcnianiriiK  lhc?i  merci.''  hy  thp  aid  iif  llic  (_Mrci 
Ihe    IXMJ    and    tlie  norfpF.  .eolh*.  ^7r>^7T. 

Volf  S.  OdovnkiT  IChtnai^erC 

KcilmiJ  niid  nian>!deT"inod  HmtiLiliis  Au- 
ntJicrs   ('iiiiv(?rls    In  gUstuHus.  <7<i. 
Lh^.' 9u'(.'|lr>  and  com  I    War  l>t't»i  f?n  Oilti 
munlslfnlivtrini.'Mnf  vBkar  and  Tlit'odork 

MAfiiia1<.u)i[ifhrrlo''l  ttit(!n?at.-IWl-l93:  Odii-lThpnduric  ift  w  uki' 
nf  ZorLiiiHifi.  whhh  VBteurHliK-atcd.         ivfaron  ndost'cr. 4vi, 


K  e  n  D  ■C'nr'nurni;''f 


Arm-Piila  nnil  PersliL 
KnI.iad  ili?pnnpd. 

ill  k(»(>ndl,  IBS-Wi. 


Ki  tttc  EiililtilallU' 
and  ri-tiira  at  huad.  of 
on  army. 

Volittiaty  rt+icna- 
thin  uf  Zuiiiai^C). 

Su  !■  port  nf  MaaJ  a  k 
withdrawn. 

War  de  f  I  a.  r  f  tl 
aicnlnnt  I'astvri)  Em 
pJre  lor  ii«  rrliisnl  in 
ililfill  i(s>  aero-'TTient 
to  ai'l  In  tin-  d.  Il-hm^ 
f'/  lliij  \ia>f>  tit  In?r 
hond,  tn  tlic  Cauca 
<<iiii,  the  (>  fi  »i  III  u  TI 
routP  ol  tin.'  tifiniadit 
Lrlb«fv  In  Itioir  Iciva 
Mimt^  III  l>iL-  l-IiixtQrri 
Einpln.-  aiid  Pi-rhltt- 

Amldnfmkc-d.flOC. 

Pearp  imiu'lleil  hj 
an  Eplilhialite  Inva- 
ainii,  W7. 

AnastBsliiH.  e  Tn  - 
actor   lit  the  Kant. 

ertn-trd    fftrtTens  liT 

[>afaj4.  nvfivc  mSk'^ 
from  Nbitiis, 

Si>roiid  war 
Ea/4tprii  Emriirp.  S'JI- 
'i.'il  ;  PiThiitnu  atliml 
vlclorlniis,  tint  du- 
FcatnL  tiy  Helljiiarlnb 
In  the  [itiulii;  i*r  Uar 

(■luiarn^'^i  I..  Ann- 
a  ti  I  r  ;v  a  II  (  "Thf 
■IliMt  "  '.  nf  Kci 

hud),  Ml  ^TV":  posol 

l-Ir  lli'r  wrr'ulfs-t  lif 

Ihe  Biii'Raitlil  kliii;9<. 


Bat[li?  '.if  Amitlela  AnQiiCai!]u»  1., 
<iKl\.  of  Vorolm  Vror,  4IJ1-51S. 

ol  ItieAfMn.  iillOK 

Theimlnrli'  takes  tbe 
lUk'  nl  kirii;  nf  Italy 
|4ii]3-f>A'<).  and  inaliei; 
RaviiMia  liiH  capIcbI, 


JUKtiil,  fiiiptrnr,  Tilh 


South  Bsscnns 
i.£ile.  Cymen. 
Ctasa,  WJeiicinit). 
latirt  at  CisxHO' 
r:i-a(it*r  (4771  and 

fnurli  nf  tlio  An- 
d  r    d  «  vr  c  n  I  <] 
■t:\\ff   tirF<i  ISti-i- 
waJdaof  HmuHi. 


Rtorm  nf  An- 
d«rlda.  4<JI :  lii- 
habltniDta  mas- 
f.a4'ri'd . 

W  p  H- 1  SBTtins. 
tiriiJi'P  L'L-rrHc  and 
(.'ynrlc,  fuund 
ImDortaTit  fOlEle- 
Hielil  nnrii^  LilfiLTti 
coast,  west  nl 
ttip  Andrt-da^ 


FYankB. 


Ciifiderit!  ntPBr- 


(f^-r^,):  law  cnditk-n 
in  form  tti<>\rn  a«  lUt' 
Carpna   Jiirin  firt/in 
ITrllirtniauuf-i. 
Si-tiniih  at  Attien^i 

Cnde    nf  .lustl»taii 

Am  a  I  n  K II  n  t  h  a  .,pu>*llf.lir'il,  .'ijy. 

■  lauKliliT  of  Tlnr<«lnr',  PnHiuanr  lln^ClrcilB. 
k".  lii-ciiim'M  rPifi^riL  Uir  iVhiCop..  nils,  It  uef^, 
lit-r  Mill  Al.liulurici  li'Ai-  g  r  ecria:  Kuni^uluary 
■■Ai,  rniiU"it3('"MI([i"').  Kl-2 


natiio  of  HmiB- 
snns.  ■I'* ;  Rcirnsti 
fioverii'iT  M  y  a  - 
i;riuiidi^lc-Blei]  !il 
Kalk-  K  r  a  n  It  » 
uri'li'F  [rit  lli'rn 
vinelan  rnmd- 

WiK  U'Jlltl'LA- 
WM'll.  C'klVt!*,  JHl- 

.Mil. 
(''rarklKh  ktnE 
(liim  iti  iiiirihiTti 
Haul, 
I'hlnilvili^  linip 
njkr  of  all  the 
JTruntii;  vk'tfirj- 
ovor  Uie  Ala- 
mannl,  4%. 
Uhlo'iTiii!  and 
Ihe  FranLa  i-on- 
1  LTli'd  tn  rntho- 
lln  t'liriMtarlily  ; 
ChlfHlu  \g  b  a  p  - 
tS^^^il    l.v  Rcmi- 

KtuK,     t>l^hOp  of 

riiltirlivli;  van- 
luj-lii'O  itit?  H«ir. 
CUiKllar!!  at  Di- 
Joti.  ami  tnfidi- 
Ibpm  trifnilary, 
UHM  n  vi;ri'a;nr 
Itip  %V(".t  GoihfL 
Bt  VoijillO  n  r 
Vnutnn.TH?aTl''i|- 
Ut-ra  (Ml?),  [jiu 
wiiK  lU'tpalril  by 
tbtm  at  ArJt'h. 

Peatb  ol  L'bind 
IV  Ik. 

K  I II  B  d  o  m  di- 
vided,All. 

Thcoderlc  1 
(Thlt-rfj,  Sll-ri31),| 
Chlldebi"rtI.<Sll-| 
.VM.  Chltidonipri 
Rnynl  lltliO  afl- il'hlodnmir,  MM 
I'^iinn.'rl  by  <'i?nliL-  .V2J).  and  (.'kloiar 
iiiif!  t'ytiric,  51T.  |r,  tf-'lr>H'1re,  6U- 
littUlc  'tf  Knn»  EUtfoursoiiB 
bndoiilcu?,  -vjo  :int  i:  in  I  nd  wl  k. 
ci'pulhB  td  Sax-  mli'il  from  thi- 
■  msallrltiiUpiniy  rdiirt  riinipa  nl 
(■j-nirli'  t  ra  rli- Meiif,  I'arin.  Or- 
tinnn  la  Arthur,  If^aii^,  and.  Sula- 
ltliii7  at  the  Sl'l.soua,. 
]urf8. 


Vinigntbn 
CWcht  (toLha) 


Tlinrliiiinuiul 
TtlL-nO  0  r  £c 

If..  v<f-m 

KuiJc,  im- 
IH3. 

Alarii-  f[ 


VandHbi. 


k  I  II  K  d  o  m 
after  deatli 
if  (3(?iB*eriCj 
477 

H 11 II  n  e  r  i** 
477HM4).  son 
tif  Ut>i]Herk>. 
CitMtcru  te  B 
tlip(.'atboUc»: 
It  ij-s  aKtillBt 
thi'  Moors  of 

iTi^ntamuDd, 

T  li  r  a  B  a  - 
fmniil.-lftkSiS. 

TSi.'  Vandals 
niik'^d  bj  the 
itolhs  resist 
tiis  Moon  of 
TrliioM, 


Sarnpft  111 


E5- 


Thendc  p1 c  T . 
rruniuercd  kinB- 
nnln  tit  thoThL- 

rlntlftiT^.5;5n-n;rj ; 
nnrthpcn  [i  a  r  t 
l(ivi-ii  tn  tfiHr 
alllf^i,  Ebf  Hax- 
'iiiih  :  R  n  [1 1  ti  f  r;i 
part  rL-tain(!d  t<y 
Ihu  I'lmiikK. 

T  w  ii  yimiiiref 
brntlii-rt  fit  Thf 
■ndprlu  I.  Qv  p  r- 
Piimp  the  Knr- 
l.'UDiMaiLii,.'J0-5^., 


P^f'TdlH^  by 
Cbp  Friinkv  al 
V  i>  u  I  I  I  ^  nl 
iVindiiHr  iii'ar 
Politer*.  Ml. 

Arc  vIctiJTl 
'film  over  %tn 
.KracikH  ut 
A  r  1  f  8  .  ,V17 
lt(.-IULn  von 
Itrnl  iif  Scinl 
{iriania  (eon^l 
Sl-Iiu'Cii  Ihe 
Ik  hon  e  iu>0 
iPyreiiL-oH). 

Spaiiisbpfip- 
I^L'scluus  anil 
thnpp  [□ 
n  11 1  h  t-  r  ti 
Gaul  Fovi^rn- 
vd  tW7-,^Li;*. 

hyThp^'ilnric 
LliP  n  r  L>a  t 
forhlaRrunit- 
f-'in,  Amalfl- 

Wc*t  Gnlhlf 
(Vidijfr.ltltc! 
kiiii3diini  In 
Spain,  ."KT 
OaJKll. 

Am  a  I  a  r  i  <• 

BFiSaNtlllUtl-iJ. 

MI, 

T  h  e  u  d  I  s 
ni  I  f  8  J  II 
Spain,  In 
ivMih  ttu' 
VtoUotlMi' 
Giiiplrr  iiari 
Jiml[<-tl.  Ml 


H  I  1  rt  er  io 
VJ3  ,'-vJl).  son 
lit  Mi-nnvric 


HiliK  rlc  tlc- 
pnspil  byGol- 
.nier.  fj30-. 

PnwiT  In 
Afrii'Q  de- 

HtrniSi'd  by 
Ri'  I  i  a  r  1 II  fi 
(.'h'&r.isi.  Ken- 
(Tat  nl  Jup. 
tltilan.  Ennt- 
orn  crnpfrror 
<i  f  i  1  m  e  r 
raplitreit. 
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Tiom  the  Dwth  of  AJarle  to  the  Time  of  Oharlemagne,  41(^768  A.  Dl 


A.  D. 


DISCOVERIES, 
AKTS,  CRAFTS. 


Greek  School  of 
PkIdUhb,  600. 


BoetUiu  wrtteflbfi 
Keoraetrr  ftod  aritb 
naetie,  which  formed 
UiebMB  of  medbera] 
iDfttbeinstiCB,  610. 


Psmin  and  Punjati 
riftited  bT  Hoe-fllns 
of  Cbina,  618^1. 


AntbetDiosof  Lyd- 
Ea  and  iBMorufl  of 
HDetOB  bond  cburcb 
of  St.  Sopfaia  atCon- 
■tatrtlDoiile,  52H87. 


Benedict 
fonna  his  first  mon- 
aaterj  on  U on te 
Caaotno.  tn  central 
Ital*  K». 

Code  of  Jofltlnlan 
m^dlabed,  5iB. 


Procopitu  8  a  r  B 
[bat  ex^s  of  allk- 
wonns  were  brouKht 
from  Cbina  by 
monks,  about  530. 


The  Aiiva  Faola 
aqueduct  at  Rome 
restored  by  Bellsa- 
rius,  &3T. 

Farm  labor  on 
Sunday  problbEted 
hj  the  Council  of 
DrleaDB,  538. 


Earliest  reference 
to  wooden  coflin  in 
Eaxlaod,  512. 


Bells  flrM  known 
in  France,  dSO. 


Notation  by  nlnr 
d  1  K  i  1 8  and  zero 
called  Arabic  fig 
urea,  known  in  Bio 
duatan,  SSa. 


SDk worms  reared 
In  GoBBtantlnopk 

%1. 


Quflls  oaed  for  pertF 
prabaUr  about  563. 


Fifth  mat  coun 
ril  of  tbe  Cburcb  a 
(;onBtantinople,  Ka 


Monaatery  of  I  on  a 

founded  by  St.  Co- 
lumba.  In  Scotland 
1S63. 


PEBSU. 


Peace  wIUi  Rome 
(53S) :  UjOm  pound!- 
of  gold  paid  by  Rome 
for  fortlftcatton  o) 
(be  Caucaaoa ;  Darts 
to  retain  Ita  tortiflca- 
tlODB.  but  Dot  to  be 
Boman  headquar- 
ters ;  recent  c  o  n  - 
Qoeata  aurrendereif 
by  each:  tUmal 
frieodsUp  and  alli- 
ance {eansinc  ttalu 
Peace  to  becaltedthe 
'  endless  peace"). 

War  declared 
af ainet  Bome,  ftM. 

Anttocb  captured, 
5«0; 

BRDsom  exacted 
from  cblef  cities  of 
westeni  Asia  Ulnor. 

Truce  conohided, 
S<8. 

War  (549)  wltb  the 
Lad  (people  of  an- 
cient CoIcUbI,  who 
were  aided  by  Rome. 

Petra  capcored  by 
the  Romana  udLaxl. 
051. 

Ctaosrofis's  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia  (682) 
akalnat  tbe  Christian 
klncdom  f ou  nde  d 
there  early  In  the 
sixth  century  by  the 
AbyMrfnlansi  Abys- 
slnlans  expelled  and 
country  left  'to  the 
control  of  Satf. 
leader  of  ttw  native 
Homerltes,  after 
whose  murder 
Arabia  became  ■ 
Persian  iwovlnce. 

Expedition  of 
ChoeroCs  to  India  T 

Unsuccessful  lova- 
B  i  o  n  of  Dezabul, 
khan  of  the  Turks, 
who  had  conquered 
the  Ephthlalltes,  and 
became  an  ally  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

Peace  with  Rome 
'R6S) :  Rome  to  re- 
ceive Ladca  and  to 
make  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  Persia; 
Christians  In  Persia 
permitted  exercise 
of  their  faith  ;  com- 
mercial intercourse 
between  the  empires 
limited  to  certain 
marts  and  roads ; 
diplomattc  Inter- 
course  to  be  free  : 
Daras  to  keep  Its  for- 
tifications ;  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  futore 
disputes :  allies  of 
cither  party  Included 
in  tbe  peace:  Persia 
to  maintain  tbe  Cas- 
pian Gates  alone : 
the  peace  concluded 
lor  fifty  years. 

Victorious  wars 
wltbthe  Khasaraand 
EphthlaWes. 

Mohammed  or  Ma- 
homet, &7IH32. 


EA8TERH  EMPIRE. 


Bdlsarins.  68MA0 


Campaigns  of  Beli- 
sarius  against  tbe  Van- 
dals In  Africa.  53»4« : 
and  tbe  East  Qoths  In 
Italy.  610.  &M-H9. 

Churchof  St.  Sophia, 
built  by  Constantlne 
(Hagia  Sopfaia) 
burned  and  nucnin- 
cently  rebuilt. 

Empire's  decline 
under  successors  of 
JusUnlao. 

Persians,  and.  later. 
Arabs,  ccmquer  a  part 
of  tbe  African  and  Asi- 
atic provinces. 


Names  destroys 
kingdom  of  the  Eaot 
UothB,  556.  Exarchate, 

Almost  entire  Exar- 
chate conquered  by 
Longobards  <L  o  m  - 
barlW:  Calabria.  Na- 
ples, Venice.  Ravenna, 
retained  by  Eutein 
Emptn. 


Death  of  Bellsarius 
and  of  the  Eastern 
emperor  Jastlnlao.685. 

Jusdn  II.  emperor, 

War  with  Perda  re- 
newed, 672. 

nberfui  ConBtanti- 
nus,  emperor,  678-6!U. 


TEUTONIC  TBIBB8. 


Britons. 


Franks. 


I  Visigoths  I  Ostrogoths 
.(WestOoths).  <EastOoUis>. 


Kingdom  in 
Italy  found- 
ed by  Hie- 
odorlo  ttie 
Great  (4SS- 
528) ;  resi- 
dence. Ra- 

Provence   o  b  -  venna,  some- 

taiued,  636.  tlmesVerona. 

Gaislodo- 
ruB.  the  histo- 
rian. 

Thendls  as-  A  part  of 
sassfnated,  lonthern 
m  lOsul  added 

(507)   to  the 

Supremacyover  kingdom  by 

Bavaria  and  Tbeodorlv 
Swahia  upon  fall  the  Great, 

nf  East  Gothic  wbo  also 

kingdom,  565.  governed 
(SOT-Oas)  the 
Spanish  pos- 

Hodem    Berk-  sessions  and 

shire  eonqoered  Gallic  lands 

by  Oynrlc.  534-  of  the  West 

559.  Ootlu. 
Wessex  made  Bymmacbus 
powerful  by  andBoCtblua 
CeawllQ  (666-591  executed. 
[SD,  later  called  525. 
the  second  Bret-  Kingdom  re-  Death  of 

walda  of  Britain,  united  under  Tbeodorlc 
Battle  of  Deor- chlotar  I,  (,Wt  tbe  Great, 

,'^26. 

Amala  b  n  n- 

brothers.  tha.dsughter 
ol  Theodoric. 
regent  for 
heraon.Attaa- 
Iaric,526. 
Death  of 
Atbalaric, 
584. 

Amala  s  u  n- 
tfaa  made  ro- 
regent  with 
Theodah  ad. 

who  mur- 
Death  of  Chlo-  dCTedher. 
tar  I..  561.  War  with 

Eastmi  Em- 
pire, mwh: 
King  Vltlges 
earned  cap- 
tive to  Con- 
stantinople. 
Bellaarln  s. 
reneral  of 
Eastern  em- 
>eror.  Justln- 
an,  offered 
Italiancrown 
by  the  East 

Kinednm  di-  Goths:  de- 

vlded(5Bl)smon(t  cllnes. 
tral  VorkBhirciKrandsonR  nl  Under  To- 

conqucred.  Chlodwls:  Chart-  Kingdom  olitila.  rccon- 
Under  Ida.  bctt  I.  (5fil-.')fiT).'the  8ucv.  Iniquered  large 
'the  flam  e.Chllperlc  I.  (&ill'Ki>sin  unlted'part  of  Italy, 
bearer."  con-l.vi4}.  Ountramwith  that  ol,  Romcrccap- 


bam.677.  Power  5«il).  who  sur- 
ot  Ceawlln  ex- vived  his  three 


tended  to  tbe 
Severn. 

Cymry  of  Com 
wall  (Devraint) 
separated  from 
those  of  West 
Wales. 

East  Saxons 
settle  north  of  the 
Thames.  Camu 
lodunum  (C  o  1  - 
Chester)  sacked. 
Small  kingdom 
establidied  near 
the  Wash. 

Middle  Saxons 
settle  about  Lon- 
don. 

East  Angles 
occupy  region 
norUi  of  tbe  Eaet 
Saxons,  the  for 
est,  and  tbe  great 
fens  about  tbe 
Waab. 

M  o  r  th  Angles 
settle  Deira  and 
Bernlcla  {!>17). 
north  of  the 
Humber.  C  c  n 


quests  of  the  An- 
gles extended  to 
theEsk. 
Angles  occu- 
pied (early  in 
sixth  century) 
the  present  coun- 
ties of  Leicester. 
Lincoln.  North- 
ampton, Nottlng- 
liam,  and  War- 
wick :  later 
united  In  t  h  ^ 
kingdom  of  Mer- 
cla  (Urldda), 
582  T. 


(.Wl-.WB).  Blgibeit  the       Weutltured  by  Bel- 


I.  (XVblb). 


(ioths,  585.  lisarius;  tak- 
Convcrtcd'en  a  second 
to  Romauitlme  by  To- 
C  a  t  h  o  1 1  cilila. 
Church.  587.  Totlla  dc- 
Klngdom  InlfcattKl  and 
Spain  dt>-|Blaln  by  Nur- 
stroyed  at  see,  general 
battle  nfiol  JuKtinlan, 
Xercs  do  la  at  Taginir>  or 
Frontera  by, Busts  Ciallo- 
Tarik,  anirum.  5'>L'. 
Arabian  gen-|  Kingdom 
oral.  711,  .dcBtroycil  by 
X  arses.  555. 
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A.  D. 


600 


600 


DISOOTERISB, 
ARTS.  OBAJTS. 


Salcldfl  a  crime, 
and  tbose  commft- 
ttng  It  deided  funeral 
■enlcet  and  decent 
boxlal,  678. 


The  eight  musical 
modes  bepin  by  St 
Ambrose  and  known 
as  tbe  "  Orefcorlan 
modes"  completed 
by  Pore  Gregory 
(59(>«M). 

Block-prlntliiRBald 
to  Have  been  I  n 
vented  by  tbe 
Cbioese. 

Saddles  were 
known  In  England, 
probably  595. 

Paper  made  Irom 
cotton,  GOO. 

The  oath  In  JudI 
ctal  rroceedingBsald 
lo  have  been  Intro- 
duced Into  EngtRDd, 
about  eOO. 


PZB8U. 


War  declared  on 
Persia  <S72>  b;  Jd»- 
tin.  emperor  of  the 
East. 

Syria  deraatated 
by  ChOBroes.  572. 

Fall  ol  DarsB,  S73. 

Empire  divided 
Into  loax  Eorern- 
menta. 

Fixed  land  tax  Id 
place  of  former  vari- 
able tax  on  prudace : 
tax  collectors  under 
Buperrlalon  of  Uie 
priests. 

Improved  irriga- 
tion. 

Army  reformed. 

Poreisnera  p  r  o  - 
tec  ted. 

Learning  encour- 
aged. 

Revision  of  laws  of 
Artaxerxea. 

Shah-na-meh.  or 
Book  of  ttic  Kings, 
tbe  basis  of  FirduBl's 
epic. 

Fables  of  Pllpay 
and  game  of  chess  in- 
troduced from  India. 

Death  of  Chosrota 
in  Mesopotamia,  679. 

Horm  is  das  IV. 
CHormazd).  B7»689  ; 
son  of  Chosro^s ; 
ruled  wisely  at  first, 
but  became  tbeworst 
of  Persian  kings. 

Invasion  by  Mau- 
rice, emperor  ol  the 
East,  579. 

Perslana  defeated 
at  Constontla.  SHI. 

Alternate  victory 
and  defeat. 

Invasion  (669)  by 
Ehasars.  Arabs,  and 
the  great  Kban  of 
the  Turks :  the  last 
defeated  and  slain 
by  the  Persian  gen- 
eral. Bahram. 

HormlBdas  in- 
vades Lazlca  and 
provokes  war  with 
Borne.  6R9. 

Defeat  of  Babram 
on  the  Araxee. 

Bahram.  Insulted 
by  the  king,  revolts. 

Hormlsdas  de- 
posed and  murdered, 
589. 

CbosroCs  II.,  Eber- 
wlz.  589-628. 

War  with  Bahram. 

ChosroSs  II. 
driven  from  the 
kingdom. 

Crown  assumed  by 
Bahram  (Varahran 
VI.).  590-591. 

Chosro^A  II.  re- 
stored to  the  throne 
by  a  Roman  force. 

Flight  of  Bahram 
to  the  Turkti. 

War  with  Phocas. 
murderer  of  Hsu- 
rice.  (03-610;  Daras 
captured :  Armenia, 
Galatla.  Pbry  glo.  and 
Syria  devastated ; 
Antiocb  aacked. 


EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


Pendana  fatTOde  By- 
zantine terrttorfee,  672. 
and  contiDue  a  war  tor 
19  Teori. 


I  Maurice,  emperor. 


TEUTONIC  TRIBES. 


Britons. 


Period  of  decline 
caused  by  deflcient  ori 
unfortunate  riilers  who 
drained  upon  the  re-{ 
sources  of  the  empire, 
and  following  the  Per- 
sian War  by  a  burden 
of  taxation,  and  In- 
roada  by  Slavs  and 
Avan  Irom  tbe  north. 


Britain  divided 
by  676  between 
Cymry  and  Teu- 
tons, by  a  line 
drawn  almost 
north  and  south 
midway  ol  the 
breadth  of  tbe 
land. 


Kingdom  of 
N  o  rthumbri  a 
formed  (688).  by 
enforced  union 
of  Deira  and  Ber- 
nicla  under 
,.«thelrlc,  king  of 
Bemlcla. 


.Stbelbert, 
king  of  Kent, 
later  named  the 
third  Bretwalda. 
ruler  over  Bast 
AngHa,  Essex. 
Middle  Britain. 
SHHIS;  married 
GathoUc  Chris- 
tianprincesB  Ber- 
ttaa,  daughter  of 
Cbaribert,  king 
ol  tbe  Praiika. 


Augustine,  le- 
gate of  Pope 
Q  r  e  g  o  r  y  the 
Great,  arrived. 
597.  Kent  con- 
verted. Quarrel 
between  Augus- 
1 1  n  e  and  the 
British  church 
(form  of  the  ton- 
sure, date  of 
Easter).  East 
Saxons  con- 
verted. 


Death  of  Charl- 
bert  I.,  607 :  bis 
territory  equally 
divided  among 
bis  brothers  :Aas- 
trasia,  capital 
Rbelms.  popula- 
tion mostly  Ger- 
man :  Burgundy, 
capital  Orleans: 
NeuBtria,  capital 
Sotsaons ;  popu- 
latlon  of  the  two 
latter  dlvlsloos 
Romano  -  Celtic 
orBomance. 


Laws  of  AUOel- 
bert. 


Gregory  I.  (the  East  Angles  re- 
Great),  bishop  of  I  volt  against  ef 
Rome  {59fr«M).  Begin-  forts  Tor  their 
nlng  of  the  Papacy,  conversion. 

Middle  Britain 
subjugated 
(about  61(H;iT)b7 
Rsedwaldof  East 
A  n  K  t  i  a ,  later 
called  the  tonzth 
Bretwalda. 


Franks. 


Alboln  (  T  -  Actual  hls- 
678)  deatroysjtory  in  India 
kingdom  otjr  e  m  a  I  n  a 
the  Qepldte  practical!  y 
on  tbe  lower  blank  from 
D  a  n  u  b  e  ;|a  b  o  u  t  400 
leada  tbe  A.  D.  until 
Longobards  the  Mobatn- 
( Lombards  }  medan  Pe- 
into  Italy,  riod. 
wbicb  be 
conquers 
far  south  as 
tbe  Tiber, 
568. 


Family  d  I  v  I  - 
slons  and  fright- 
ful wan. 


Feud  of  Brun- 
hilde  o(  Austra- 
sia.  daughter  of 
Athanagild,  king 
of  the  West 
Goths,  and  Fred- 
egunde  of  Neu-. 
stria  (597),  slave, 
and  later  wife,  of 
Oillpeik!  I. 


Lombards. 


Otber 
Ooantrlea. 


Decay  of  tbe 
H  e  rovingian 
power  following 
a  period  of  an- 
archy. 

Entire  kingdom 
united  (613)under 
Chiotar  II.  of 
Neu  stria,  great- 
grandson  of 
OUodwiff. 


Almost  the 
entire  exar- 
chate of  tbe 
Byxantlnea 
conquered. 

Kingdom  of 
the  Longo- 
bards In  Ita- 
ly (568-774) 
established. 

Cleph,  son 
of  Alboln, 
king  (5  78- 
674  f),  pushes 
conquests  to 
lower  Italy 
and  estab- 
liohea  inde- 
pendent Lon- 
goba  rd  I  an 
duchies,  but 
rules  help- 
lessly amid 
anarchy. 

After  an  In 
terregnum  of 
about  ten 
years  Au- 
thari  or  Pla- 
vlus,  king 
(5S3-690).  In- 
stitutes a  n 
admirable 
form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Oonrenlon 
of  tbe  Lon 

Sobards  to 
brlatlan 

1 1  y  begun 
through  tbe 
influence  of 
Theodellnde. 
wife  of  Au- 
thari. 

Theode- 
llnde, wife 
ol  Autbari. 
unites  the 
Lombards  to 
the  Cburcb. 
Agllulf,  (690- 
615). 

From  bis 
time  maybe 
dated  tbe  be- 
ginning of 
civilisation 
among  the 
Longobards . 


Previous  to 
990  north 
China  was 
ruled  for 
about  200 
years  by  a 
Tungu  at  c 
family  called 
Toba. 


S  Imulta- 
neously  with 
thegrowthoi 
the  Toba 
Tunguses  in 
north  China, 
a  power 
called  the 
Jeujen  bad 
sprang  up  in 
the  desert 
region,  and 
was  at  the 
helgbt  of  its 
power  prob- 
ably about 
6«M90. 


Tang  Kian, 
Chinese  gen- 
eral of  the 
Chow  dy- 
nasty, suc- 
ceeds (590) 
once  more 
1  n  unifying 
China  by 
founding  tbe 
Sur  dynasty, 
whiob  ruled 
59(MU. 

M  o  h  a  m- 
med'B  flight 
( H  e  glra) 
from  Mecca 
to  Medbia. 
822. 
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DISOOVERIE8. 
ABT8.  0BAIT8. 


Bncarbraiwbtliito 
Europe  from  AbU. 

82&. 

Uotton  clotb 
fcDoini   fn  Arabift. 

«Z7. 

Bronze  tbrooe  of 
DsRobert,  now  in  tbe 
LoDvre,  made  aboat 

|«ao. 

First  convent  In 
EnElatid  erected  ai 
Folkestone.  630. 

Enamellns  on  soM 
and  metalB  carried 
to  high  deicrea  ot 
perfectloo,  630. 

Byzantliie  strles 
predominate  in  arU- 
des  ot  lumiture,  680 
Carvinn  In  Ivory, 
tnclndlDK  cupa  and 
vases,  made  with 
some  degree  ot  ar- 
tistic excellence,  680. 

Oonmlar  diptychi 
or  folded  two-leaved 
tablets  of  Ivory  are 
known  to  date  from 
tula  time  and  earlier, 

sao. 

Darlnic  the  dark 
ages  many  of  tbe 
processes  of  Indus- 
trial arts  were  lost: 
Dotabljr  tboae  of  pot- 
lerr  moi  class. 


An  Ales  sod  rf  an  li- 
brary said  to  have 
been  burned  by  tbe 
eaUph  Omar  I.,  640. 

lAtln  flist  tauebt 
In  England. 

Mass  In  Latin  In- 
trmkiced  Into  Eng 
land. 

It  Is  said  tliat  tbe 
eallpb  Omar  opposed 
a  plan  for  cutting  a 
canal  serosa  the  Istta- 
nna  of  Soea. 


rassiA. 


Cappadocia  In- 
vaded. 612. 

Damascos  c  •  p  • 
tared.  «M. 

Jerusalem  lacked. 
6U. 

Persian  general 
Shahr-Barz  captures 
Alexandria  and  Pelu- 
Bium ;  Egypt  subju- 
gated. 616. 

CbateedOD  c  a  p  - 
tured,  817. 

Persian  camp 
within  a  mile  ol  Con- 
Btantlpople. 

Rhodes  and  An- 
cyra  captured,  620. 

Limits  of  emirire 
under  Daifua  I.  again 
attained. 

Bomans  land  In 
Gulfof  lasuai  Shabr- 
Ban  defeated,  622. 

UeracUus,  Eastern 
emperor,  sails  to 
Laslca  and  Invadea 
Armenta.  flB. 

Retreat  ot  Obos- 
rote. 

Romans  winter  In 
Albania. 

BattleoftbeSaruB, 
625;  Bbatir-Barz  de- 
feated. 

AlUance  of  Chos- 
rofis  with  the  Avars. 

UnauccesatuI  a  t  - 
tack  on  Constanti- 
nople. 

Battle  of  Nineveh, 
December  12.  627  : 
Fenians  defeated. 

FUgbtof  ChottroA). 

Fenian  troops  at 
Ctesipbon,  under  two 
of  the  king's  sons, 
mutiny. 

Cboeroft  captured 
and  murdered.  628. 

Kobad  II.  <81ro«B). 
828-629  (?}. 

Peace  wltb  Rome 
concluded  on  a  basis 
of  exchange  of  cap- 
tives and  conquests. 

Deatb  of  Kobad. 

Tbe  tbroue  was 
usurped  by  Shahr- 
Barx.  but  before  two 
months  tiewaamur- 
dered  br  till  om 
troops. 

Purandocht  and 
Aiermldocht.  daugb- 
ten  of  Cboerote  II.. 
reign. 

Period  of  anarchy : 
ttaroi>e  held  auccess- 
Ivelr  by  nine  or  ten 
nobles. 

Isdtgerd  in.  (682- 
641  [6611),  grandson 
of  Cbosrofis  II.,  last 
Saasankl  king. 

Straggle  against 
tbe  callpbs  Abu-Bekr 
and  Omar. 

Kaled's  expedition 
to  Hira,638:  Penlana 
defeated. 

AralM  capture  en- 
tire region  west  of 
tbe  Euphrates,  their 
devastatkmeestead- 
ingthroucbotitlfeso- 
pdtamia. 


EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


Heraelioi,  emperor, 
610«lt. 


Jerusalem  recovered 
from  the  Persians  by 
Ueracllua.  628. 


CoBsUna  n.. 
peror,  641-668. 


Pope  Hsrtln  seliied 
and  banished  by  Con- 

stsM.  m. 


TECTONIO  TRIBES, 


Britons. 


Battle  ol  Ches- 
ter. 607 :  Gymry 
o  1  Strathclyde 
defeated  by 
£thelfrlth  of 
No  rtbntnbrla . 
who,  extending 
falB  realm  to  the 
sea,  separated 
Strathclyde  from 
Wales. 

Battle  of  the 
Idle;  JEtheltrith 


Frsnki. 


Bru  n  hi  Ide 
seised,  tortured, 
and  dragged  to 
deatii  by  o  wild 
horse,  6U. 


Hajoree  domus 
become  power- 
ful: at  first,  su- 
perintendents of 


defeated  and  tbe  royal  house- 


hold ;  later,  lead 
en  of  tbe  feudal 
retainers :  hered- 
itary claim  to  tbe 
office  acquired 
first  In  Austrasla. 
later  In  Neustrla. 
by  tbe  Plplns 
(OaroUnglans),  of 
pure  German 
blood. 


Kingdom  d  I  - 
V  I  d  e  d  (822^). 
with  several  tem- 
porary unions : 
0)  Austr asl  a, 
chiefly  Qerman. 
divided  by  the 
Scheldt  from  (2) 
Neustria  (R  o  - 
mance,  northern 
Prance  to  the 
Loire)  and  Bur- 
gundy. Bretagne 
independent. 
Vasconia  and 
AqultBDia  nearly 
so. 

Dagobert,  628- 

BatUe  of  Teatri 
(near  St.  Quen 


slain   by  Rsed' 
wald. 

Ea  d  w  ine  of 
Northumbrta 
(617-683)  s  u  - 
preme  over  all 
Teutonic  Britain 
except  Kent;  the 
fifth  Bretwalda. 

Eadwine  con- 
verted,  627. 

Mercians  r  e  - 
volt  under  Penda 
<627-6SS) :  In  alli- 
ance wltb  Cad- 
wallon  ot  Wales 
are  victorious 
over  Eadwine  at 
battle  of  Heatb- 
field,  633. 

Death  of  Ead- 
wine. 

Penda  of  Mer- 
cla  supreme  (633- 
655)  over  East 
Aoglla,  Essex, 
and  Middle 
Britain. 

Battle  of  the 
Hevenfeld,  635; 
Cadwallon  d  e  - 
leated  by  Oswald 
of  Bemlcla.  Con- 
quest of  Delra. 

Oswald  ol  Nor 
tbumbrla.  later 

called  the  sixth  tin).  6Ft7:  Plpln  of 
Bretwalda,  s  u -'U^rlNtal,  major 
preme  over  Kent, '  domus  o  ( Austra- 
Sussex,  Wessex,|B  1  a ,  victorious 
Essex.  over  major  do- 

Conveninn  otimus  ot  Solssonii 
Nnrthumbria  by|(Neu8tria),  and 
Irish  mission- made  solemajor 
aries.  [domus  of  entire 

Contest  overi kingdom  of  tbe 
East  Anglta  be-' Franks, 
tween  Oswald 
and  Penda ;  the 
former  defeated 
and  slain  In  bat- 
tle of  the  Maser- 
feld,  642. 

East  Anglia. 
Wessex,  Delra. 
under  Penda. 

BatUe  of  the 
Wlnwsed.  ttA : 
Penda  defeated 
and  slain  by  Os- 
wlu,  brother  and 
successor  in  Ber- 
nlcla  of  Oswald. 

Oewiu  of  Nor- 
tbumbrla.  the 
seventh  Bret- 
walda. supreme 
(055-65!))  overall 
Teutonic  Britain 
except  Kent 
.S  n  s  s  o  X;  and 
Weascx. 
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Lombards. 


I{othari(63ft- 
ma)  famous 
for  declaring 
code  of  Lom- 
bard laws. 
644. 


Lombards 
asalmllate 
with  and  are 
refined  by 
contact  wltb 
the  Italians. 


Mobammed 
and  (be 
Oallpbate. 


U  o  b  a  m  - 
med  victo- 
rious In  Ara- 
bia. 629. 

Death  of 
Mohammed , 
632. 

Abu-b  e  k  r , 
falher-ln-law 
ol  Mobam- 
med. calipbt 
682^. 

Collection 
of  tbe  Koran, 
afterwards 
enlarged  by 
tbe  trans- 
cription of 
tbe  6oona. 
an  oral  tradi- 
tion. Bel  I  ev- 
en separated 
into  Sooneea. 
who  accept- 
ed ttaii  addi- 
tion, and 
Sheeaba.wbo 
rejected  It. 
and  consid- 
ered All.  son- 
in-law  ol  Mo- 
hammed, his 
only  rightful 
succesaor. 

Wan  wltb 
the  Penlana 
and  the  East- 
ern Empire. 

Omar  (634- 
CAi).  founder 
of  Arabian 
d  o  m  i  nation 
in  tbe  East ; 
assumed  titio 
of  Emir-al- 
U  um  c  n  In 
("Prince  ol 
thetalthful"). 
after  wards 
held  by  all 
the  caliphs. 

Syria  (Da- 
mascus 635), 
Palestine, 
Pbojnicl  a , 
subjugated. 

Empire  ot 
the  6  ass  an  I- 
die(New  Per- 
sians) de- 
stroyed by 
thebaUle  of 
Neba  vend. 
641. 

Egypt  con- 
quered by 
Am  TOO,  gen- 
eral ot  Omar. 
Alexandria 
captured. 

O  t  b  m  a  n 
(Osman).  G44- 
G58. 

N  ortbern 
Africa  con- 
q  u  e  r  e  d  . 
Rhodes  cap- 
tured. 

O  t  b  m  an 
murdered 
during  an  up- 
rising. 656. 

AUrMoham- 
med's  son-in- 
law)  (ffi&€61): 
not  generally 
roGOgniaed. 
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OrguiB  Introdtired 
into  cburcbes.  660, 


T-tsIng.  of  China, 
travels  tbrough 
Java.  Sumatra, 
India,  671-695. 

Bseda.  672T-735  : 
"  Hlstorlft  eccleslas- 
tlca  genUs  Anglo- 
rum." 

Frencb  Elasa-niftk- 
era  installed  at 
Wearmontb,  Eng- 
lamtbySLBenedlct, 

en. 

Greek  Klass  work- 
men  called  tu 
France,  677. 

Csedmon,  ?-680. 

Freocb  KlazierB  at 
work  tn  York,  Eng- 
land. 699. 

Byzantine  mosaics 
and  marble  n«ed  ia 
oburctiea. 


DISCOVERIES. 
ABT8.  CRAFTS. 


PERSIA. 


Hobammed 

and  tbe 
Oaltpbate. 


Persian  army  of 
120.000  levied. 

Batile  of  Cadeala. 
686 ;  Persians  d  e  - 
leated  by  Sa'ad  Ibn 
Abl  Wakas :  royal 
Btaodard  (Duruf^b- 
kawanl)  lost. 

Mesoitotamla  In- 
vadedbT  Sa'ad.  637. 

Cteslpbou  c  a  p  - 
tured. 

BaUle  of  J  alula  ; 
Persians  defeated. 

Suslana  and  Persia 
proper  Inraded  by 
Arabs.  639;  Hoimu- 
zan,  FerBian  general, 
captured. 

Sa'ad  recalled. 

Persiaj  army  of 
150.000  raised. 

BatUe  of  Neha- 
vend,  641.  Fall  of 
Sassanfd  power. 

Persia  bereafter 
governed  by  t  b  o 
calipbs. 

Isdlgerd  III.  a  fugi- 
tive for  ten  years ; 
murdered,  651. 


Maawwiyab 

proclaimed 
blmtielf  ca- 
Uph  in  Syria. 

Civil  wars. 


EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


Constantlne  IV.,  em' 
peror,  66»«85. 


All  mai^  Sixth  General  Coun- 
dered.  cll  of  the  Church  at 

I  Constantinople,  680. 

Soonel t  e 

or  Sunnlte!  Justinian  II.,  em- 
Ommlada  ob-fperor,  6S&-71I. 

ptaatG.661 -750.1  Juflttnian  II.,  ban- 
1  ifihed  (696),  and  re- 

Uuawwiyab  stored,  701. 

IgrandBon'*  o*f    Pint  dogeof  Venice 
lOin  e  y  y  a  h  .elected,  697. 
6G1-680. 


Residence  of 
the  callpht 
transf  e  rred 
from  Medina 
itn  Damascus. 

Caliphate 
made  beredl 
.tary. 


Conquest  ol  Byzantine  Africa  as  .  PUIlppipua  Bar 
far  as  Atlantic  ocean  completed  by  L'"*^  emperor.  711- 
tbe  governor  Musa  about  700. 


fslam  accepted  by  tbe  Berbers, 
Bmbahnitig  among  who.  with  the  Inhabitants  ol  Greek 
tbe  Egyptians  prob-  Punic,  and  Roman  descent,  became 
ably  ceased   about  amalgamated  with  the  Arabians 


700. 


First  mention  mac!  c 
In  history  of  the  uav  y 
ofFranka,r28. 


under  tbe  name  of  Hoors.  Moors 
in  Spain,  711-1492. 

BaUle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  on 
the  plains  ol  the  Gnadaiquivir.  711 : 
kingdom  of  tbe  West  Ootbs  (Spain) 
destroyed  by  Tarlk,  a  genemi  ol 
Musa, 

Province  of  the   caliphate  In 

Spain. 


Conotryoftbe  Basques  t>enetra- 
ted  and  Ganl  Invaded. 


Battle  between  Tours  and  Pol- 
tiers.  732:  Arabians  defeated  by 
Charles  Martel. 


Greatest  extent  of  the  oaitphate 
under  the  lantof  theOmmlads,  in- 
cluding Bouthweateni  Aula,  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  part  of  the  iiipanitsh 
peninsula,  Narbona  in  southern 
France,  Corslvai  Sardinia,  the 
Balearic  Isles. 


Leo  ttie  Isaurlan. 
717-741.  Worship  of 
images  prohibited. 

Contest  over  images, 
736-842. 

Separation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches, 

T29. 


Last  conilnnalion  of 
a  Papal  election  by 
the  emperor  of  the 
East,  731. 


First  public  phar- 
macy erected  by  Al- 
Mansur,  the  Arabian,  ai] 
745.  I 

I 


Constant  wars  with  lollower*  of  pj;C™74^77^  ^"  ™' 


Mcrwan  II..  tact  Ommlsd  caliph, 
'overthrown  (T.'iO)  by  Alml  Abbas. 
I  gn'M  Krandsoii  of  an  uncle  of  the 
A  clock  Is  naid  to  prophet, 
have  been  sent  by 


Astronomy  and  All  the  Ommiad  princes  (OO)  mur- 
geography  ruitlvk-  dered  except  one,  Abd-cr-Kahman, 
t4>d  by  the  Arabs,  who  lltxl  to  Spain  and  foundeil 
7Ga  '  there  (7ri6)  the  caliphate  ol  Cortlova. 


TEUTONIC  TRIBES. 


Britons. 


Franks. 


Revolt  of  Mer 
eia  under  Wulf- 
here,  6fi9. 

Kings  of  North- 
umbrla  bence- 
foitta  sovereigns 
of  local  power 
only. 

Rivalry  be 
twcen  Rome  and 
the  Irish  mlaslon- 
ariea.  Oawlucon 
vened  a  council 
wtilch  decided  in 
favor  ol  Rome. 

Tbe  English 
charchoivanfzed 
by  Theodore  of 
Tarans,  arcb- 
blsbop  of  Canter- 
bury, 60. 

loe.  king  of 
Wesaez,  »«8-726. 
Kent  a  u  b  J  u  - 
gated,  m. 


Wars  with  tbe 
Cymry  of  Com- 
waU,  710. 

Laws  of  loe, 
the  oldest  West 
Sax  on  code. 

Ine  abdicated, 
726. 

Boniface  (Wln- 
frltb),  apostle  of 
the  Oennana. 

Wlllibrod,  mis- 
sloaary  to  the 
Frisians. 

Cuthbert,  biab- 
op  of  Llndla- 
fame:  Wllfritb, 
of  York. 

Benedict  BIs- 
cop,  abbot  of 
WearmoQth. 

^helbald  of 
Uercla  supreme 
178S-753)  over  all 
■England  south  of 
the  Humber. 

Battle  of  Bur 
ford  (Oxford- 
shire), 7,v>:  the 
West  B  a  X  on 
CuUired  victo- 
rious over  .£thel- 
baldofMercla. 

Teuton  I  c 
BriUln  divided 
Into  three  great 
kingdoms.  Her- 
R  1  a ,  Northum- 
brla,  Wesscx. 

Strathclyde 
conquered  for 
Northumbria  by 
Eadbehrt,  756. 

Offa.  king  of 
Hercla,  757-794. 


Digitized  by 


Endei,  duke 
o  f  Aqultalne, 
asks   aid  of 

Cbarles.  son  ol 
Pilrin,  against. 
Arab  Invaders. 

Arabadefeated 
near  Tours  by 
Charles  Hartei 
(major  d  o  mus 
714-741).  732. 

Pipin  the  Short 
(7S2-7e«).  son  of 
[Charles  Hartei. 
Iraised  npon  the 
shield  at  SoU- 
sona,  as  king  of 
tbe  Franks. 

Pope  recognized 
aa  bead  of  the 
church  by  tbe 
Concilium  Oer- 
manlcutn,  742. 

Ghllderlc  III., 
last  Merovingian 
king,  deposed 
and  placed  In  a 
monastery,  751. 

Plpln  and  blf 
sons  Charles  and 
Karlmann  are 
anointed  as  kings 
nf  tbe  Franks  by 
P  op  e  Stephen 
IIL,7S2;  Carolln- 
glans  Id  France, 
752-386. 

Pi  pin  repulsed 
Aistulf,  king  of 
the  Longobardet. 
who  threatened 
the  Pope. 

tiifttothe  Pope 
nf  the  PcntBpolis 
(Ancona,  Fano, 
Hfminf.  Pesaro. 
Slnlgaglia).  the 
Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna, Ferrars 
and  Bologna  : 
foundation  of  the 
papal  states  thus 
laid.  Pipin  Pa- 
tricias of  Rome. 


Lombards. 


Grimo  a  i  d 
duke  of  Bi'n' 
even  turn, 
scir.ee  the 
throne  and 
com  p  1  e  t  e  H 
convcniionol 
the  Longo- 
bards. 

Llutprand 
{712  -744  ) 
raised  the 
Lombards  to 
highest  pros- 
perity. 

Aistulf  (750> 
75C):efrort  to 
c  o  n  q  u  e  r 
Rome  de- 
feated by 
Pipin,  king  of 
tbe  Franks, 
who  rom- 
pleten  tbe  ex- 
tinction of 
the  exar- 
c  h  at  e  of 
Ravenna. 

Pipin,  the 
Short,  in- 
vades Italy 
and  restrahiM 
the  Lom- 
bards, 7M- 
7.». 

Charlemagne 

Hcnds  htswifv 
back  to  licr 
father.  King 
Deslileriuh, 
756-774. 
Charlcmam^e 
invades  Italy 
and  over- 
throws Lom- 
bardy,  774. 


Google 
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JLD. 


7C8 


Dnoomiu. 
Ans.Ourrs. 


Cabouxoianb. 


In  the  elgbtb  Cbkrles  tbe  Great  (Cbar1«- 
centurj  tbelmftgne).  7W-S14;  sole  nilei 
progren  India-  after  the  death  of  hU  bTx>th- 


coreriea,  arts, 
and  crafta  was 
Terr  sliKbt,  ea- 
pedalljr  during 
the  last  half  of 
tba  period.  Tbe, 
BysaaUne  and 
BaaDlcel  atylea 
ol  architecture 
which  rose  In 
tbe  sixth  c«D- 
tiuT,  the  one  In 
tbe  East  and 
the  other  In  the 
West,  contin- 
ued to  flourish 
ridebrBlde.tbe 
BrianttDeitjrte 


imderffOinK 
lome  minor 
cbanrea  in  its 
deTelopm  e  n  t . 
I  n  Bcalpture, 
ttalntlnr,  ici 
nice,  and  In- 
rentlon.  tbe 


century 

Eractlcallr 
lank. 


i  B 


C r  newul f . 
early  Eng 
1  f  8  b  aatbor, 
writes  two 
■bort  poems. 


Cbristlanity 
hitrodnced  Into 
Saxonr  by 
Chmrtemame, 
TBS. 


Leatnins  en- 
Booraced  b  j, 
Obarienaffne, 
ho  founded 
Khoota,  mon- 
aaterlea.  and 
cathedrals.  790. 


er  Karlmann.  TTI. 

War  wltb  the  Saxons,  772 
8H. 

EreabOTK  captured,  Irmin 
sol  destroyed,  772. 

Bona  of  Karhnann  fled  to 
DesIderitiB,  kins:  of  tbe  Lon 
CobardB,  who,  upon  refusal 
of  tbe  I^pe  to  crown  them, 
occupied  tbe  PeuUpolls  sod 
threatened  Rome. 
Pavla  captured. 
Deslderios  placed  In  a 
monastery, 

CbarlemasnekinKof  Italy 
(t.  e.,  the  klncdom  of  the 
Longobards.  northern  and 
central  Italy),  774. 


Sistbnrs  captured.  775. 

Saxons  west  ol  tbe  Elbe 
conquered. 

Ereabnrg  destroyed  by  the 
Saxons,  who  were  resublu- 
sated.  776-777. 

First  Uay-fleld  (assembly) 
In  tbe  SazoQ  land  at  Pader- 
bom. 

Wars  with  Spain,  776. 

Baraicoesa  subdued. 

Prankish  rearward  de- 
feated upon  reCum  by  Kon- 
cevaux,  or  Ronceavalles. 

Death  of  Roland,  mar 
zrave  of  the  Breton  coast. 

Fresh  outbreak  of  tbe 
Saxons  npon  news  of  Char- 
lemasne's  defeat  In  the  Pyr- 
enees, 778 ;  put  down  by  an 
army  of  AlamannI  and  East 
Pranks. 

Battle  of  Bocholt  on  tbe 
Aa,  779;  CbaTlemsKne  vie 

tOTIOQS. 

Saxons  subdued,  780;  ac- 
cept Christianity. 

General  revolt  of  the  Sax- 
ons under   Wlduklnd  c 
WIttekind. 

Frankisb  army  defeated. 

Slaughter  of  4.£00  Saxons 
on  the  AUer,  782:  result, 
formidable  uprising,  783. 

Cbartenaguesucf^essful  at 
IMmold  and  on  the  Hasc. 

Snrrender  iTtQ)  of  Witte- 
hJnd.  who  became  a  Chrls- 
tlsn. 

First  landing  of  Danes, 
787. 

Second  revolt  of  tbe  duke 
Tasrilo ;  result,  duchy  of  t  he 
Bajuvariee  {navarians}  dla- 
establlsbed.  788. 

Wars  with  the  Slavs  and 
the  Northmen. 

Wiltzl  defeated  by  Charle- 
magne, who  proceeded  to 
the  Fe«ie.  789. 

War  wltb  the  Aran,  791 

m. 

uprisings  among  Saxons 
In  the  Korth.  who  took  ref 
nge  with  the  Danes. 
War  with  the  Danes,  793- 


BKOUKD. 


Bound  arle  s 
extended  both 
In  Asia  and 
Europe  ;  a  d  - 
ministration 
re  t  o  r  m  ed  : 
commerce  en- 
couraged :  and 
)  1  o  n  I  e  B 
planted  by 
ConsUnttoeV., 
741-ns. 


Monasteries 
dlssolTcd,  7(0. 


Leo  IT.,  son 
of  Constantine. 
emperor,  Vb- 
779. 


Herds:  Oxfordnblre  won 
from  WeBsex,777 1 7) :  Welch 
klugdom  of  Powya  con- 
quered; Ofla's  dyke  from 
mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of 
tbe  Wye ;  laws  of  Ofla. 


EAKTgBN 

EunRK. 


Cauphatb. 


Omm 

CocimuiB. 


Abd-cr-Rsh-'  Military  fen- 
man  I.  (75G-7K8)  dallsm  In 
receives    t  h  e  J  span, 
caliphate  of 
Cordova  In 
Spain  from  the 
Arab  cblcls. 

P c r si s  be- 
Saracens  ex-'comea  tbe  cen- 
pplled    fromt(^r  of  Abbas- 
SnutbemOaul.lHiderule  alter 
759.  760. 


Caliphate  to 
Spain  divided 
into  six  prov- 
inces. 

Residence  of 
Abbasslde  ca- 
liphs trans- 
ferred from  Da- 
mascus to  Bag- 
dad. (50. 

Al-Hahdl,  ca- 
liph at  Bagdad, 

775-785. 

Spanish 


Arabia  loses 
the  pre-emi- 
nence which 
Mo  hammed 
bad  given  It 
atKi  yields  to 
Persian  great- 
ness. 


Many  princi- 
palities enjoy- 


Constantlne,  march  estab-'Ing  comp'lete 
son  of  Leo.em-ltlsbed  by  re- indep  endence 


peror  (779-797). 
with  Irene,  his 
motlier.  aa  re- 
gent. 


Irene  has  her 
ion  blinded 
and  deposed, 
reo.  and  reigns 

itntuaos. 


The  accession 
of  a  woman  a 
pretext  for 
transferring 
tbe  crown  from 
E  h  e  Eastern 
Empire  to  tbe 
Western. 


Irish    monks  tot 
ijUU   loelBDd,    FranUsh  march  Invaded 
nSt  by  Gottfried,  king  of  Den- 

mark. 

Ooasts  of  the  German 
Ocean  haraased  by  Danes. 

King's    Ring,  principal 
camp  of  the  Avara,  stormed, 

lat. 


First  recorded  landing  of 
the  Northmen  In  Britain  on 
coast  of  Devonablre,  787;  In- 
TBiIon,  TSMBS. 


votting  Chris- 
tians, after  778. 

AI-Hsdl,  ca 
tiph  St  Bagdad, 
785-786. 


Har  un-al 
Rashld.  caliph 
at  Bagdad,  786- 
800. 


Bagdad  the 
center  oMcaru- 
Ing  and  civili- 
zation. The 
height  of  pow- 
er and  splen- 
dor of  the  east- 
em  caliphate. 


arise  In  Arabia. 


Inroads  of  the 
Tatars  In 
China  almost 
incessant  Irom 
763  to  780. 


Mohammedan 
invasion  ol  In- 
dia. 


Hlsh&m  I.,  ru- 
ler ol  caliphate 
at  Cordova, 
78»-796. 


Capital  of  the 
Japanese  em- 
pire, the  home 
of  the  mikado 
and  the  kuKC, 
permanently 
ruler  of  cali-jflxed  atKyoto, 
phate  at  Oor-  near  Lake  Bl- 
dova.  79frfll2r^w8, 704. 


Al-Hakem  I., 


.egie- 
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A.  D. 


I  DlBCOVKRIKS,  i 
I  ABTB.CttAITS.  I 


Franks  TTfiDKR 
Gakounoians. 


768 


800 


Conrlen  Inetl 
tuted  by  Cbu 
lemaRoe,  800. 

0  K  nocizatlon 
iDstltuted  b; 
Pope  Leo  III.. 
800. 

St.  HKk's  at 
Venice  began. 
BOO. 


Prankish  emolre  annexed 
the  country  between  the 
Ba»b  and  the  Ema,  796. 

KtDtrdom  ot  tbe  Aran 
■oon  deatroyed. 

Pope  Leo  III.,  driven  from 
Rome  (799)  by  relatives  of 
hit  predecessor,  went  to 
CbulemagDe'e  camp  at  Pa- 
derbora ;  re-established  In 
Rome  by  Cbarlemaffne. 

Office  of  Emperor  of  the 
West  revived  by  Cbarle- 
maKne,  who  was  crowned 
emperor  by  Leo  III.,  on 
Ghriitmaa  Day,  800. 

LudwUr.  eon  of  Cbarle- 
raaime,  strenstbened  tbe 
Spanish  march,  801. 

Charles,    eldest   eon  of 


ENGLAND, 


Western  Africa  or  Hanretanla  separatMl 
from  Ecypt  kihI  formed  Into  a  Hobammedan 
lUudom  by  Jdrli, !». 


OTHEB  CODNTRIBS. 


Barcelona  taken  fron  ttw  Xoon  by  the 

Franlu.  801. 

i  NicephoruB  I..  Eastern  emperor  (UMIl). 
tributary  to  Uarun-al-Bastaid. 

EcKberfat,  Unff  of  Weuex. 
ftXi^ :  Cornwall  made  tiib-l   Bulsarf  ana  Invade  tbe  Euten  Empire  and 
utary:  Beomwalf  of  Uercla  slsy  NlMphorus  I.,  811. 
defeated  at  battle  of  Elian-] 


CbarlemaKoe,  repulsed  tbe  dune,  82ft;  Enez  and  all    Leo  V.,  the  ArmeDlan,   Eastern  emperor 


Danes,  who  retreated  be- 
yond the  Elder,  806. 

Gbarlemasne  condncted 
In  person  war  against  Gott 


fried,  Ungot  Denmark,  810.  tbombria  and  Hercia,  828; 
Gottfried  murdered  by  blB  submlaahm  of  Walea,  S28. 


EnKlandaootbotttMlliames  (813-820),  defeats  the  Bulsarians. 
subjuffated.  i 

I   HIchael.  the  Amorian.  Eastern  emperor 
Eojrberht  overlord  of  Nor-,  (820429).  Iom»  Crete  to  tbe  Saracens. 


TbB  emperor 
C  b  a  r  lemacne; 
establiflbea 
poatal  MTrlce, 
B07. 


cienrr  lame 
owneraotland. 
and  dominant 
In  state  affalta. 


own  servants. 

Peace  with  the  Danes. 

Saxony  north  of  the  Elbe 
retained  by  tbe  Prankish 
kingdom. 

Wends  conqnered. 

Charlemagne's  residences 
were  Aachen  (Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle).  In  Austrasia,  Ingel- 
beim,  and  Nymwegen. 

Imperial  rescripts  (capltu- 
larH). 

Hen  ot  all  rank,  both  lay- 
men and  cbnrehmen.  mem- 
bers of  the  asaembUes. 

AlculD  a  resident  at  tbe 
courtol  Cbarlemagne. 


'  Beglnnlnrof  tbe  HOBlemooDaneit  of  Sicily, 

,827. 

Theopbllus,  Eastern  emperor  (S2MI2),  in 


EcsberbL 


Romualdns, 
Frencb  archi- 
tect, flourishes,  i 
saaHeboUtbe 
cattiedral   a  t 


Catechisms 
said  to  have 
been  compiled 
In  tbe  ninth 
century,  per- 
haps as  early 
aa  835. 


Arabian  llter- 
a  t  u  r  e  at  Its 
height,  810. 


All  England  aonlb  of  the 

Forth,     except,    ponlbly.   _  _    __  _ 

Stratholyde,  united  under  constant  war  with  tbe  OaUpba. 


Hobaonnedanfl  con4uer  Heaiinaln  Skdly. 


Netfaerianda  Invaded  and  Utreiflit  sacked 
by  tbe  Nortlonen.  885. 

Antwerp  burned  and  Planden  sacked  by 

the  Northmen.  886. 

Northmen  make  tbelr  first  expedlUon  up  the 

Rhine,  837. 

Asia  Minor  invaded  by  tbe  Callpb  Hotas- 
sem,  838. 
Amorian  War,  838. 


Counts  of  tbe  border  dis- 
tricts; governors  of  coun- 
ties; imperial  measeneen. 
who  periodically  visited  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  empire  to 
hear  complaints,  which  they 
reported,  with  sngeeatlons 
and  observations,  to  tbe 
emperor. 

Ludwig  the  PiotM  (Louis 
1e  Mbonnaire),  son  of  Char- 
lemagne. 814-840. 

Bemhard,  nepliew  of  Lnd- 
wlg,  king  of  Italy  under  su- 
premacy of  Ludwig.  revolt- 
ed, wascaptnred  and  slain. 

Empire  divided  among 
sons  of  Ludwig.  817:  Lotbar 
given  the  Imperial  crown 
and  the  Rreater  portion  of 
the  empire;  Pipin,  Aqulta- 
nla:  Ludwig,  Bavaria. 
I  New  division  of  tbe  em- 
plre(fa9)glvlng  Karl,  young- 
est son  of  Ludwig,  tbe  royal 
title  and  Alamannla. 

Rebellion  of  three  elder 
aonsof  Ludwig;  civllwar.      _  _ 

Ludwig  the  PlooB  deserted  Danes,  834. 
by  hlfl  troops  on  the  PieM  of  |  j 
Lies,  near  Cc^ar,  Alsace.    Battle  of  Hengestesdun.' 

833;  captured  (public  pen-  836;  Ecgbertat  victorious  ^  ,  „  .  ™ 
ance  in  the  church  at  Soin-  over  Danes  and  Welsh.  ,  Charles  the  Pat,  son  of  bidwlg,  876«? ;  em- 
sons):  soonllberated  byhUI  peror,  8KI;  king  of  the  West  Franks,  881; 
son  Lodwlg,  and  established,  Death  of  Ecgberht,  837.  'united  again  tbe  monarchy  of  Cbarlemagne, 
upon  tbe  throne.  834.  except  Burgundy :  deposed  by  East  and  West 

Death  of  PIpIn,  838;  his!  .sthelwolf.  son  of  Ecg-  Pranks;  abdicated.  887. 
part  of  tbe  empire  divided  berbt,  S37-8SB. 
betwem  Charles  and  Lo- 

nets  and  Scots  united,  84S. 
Kenneth  IL,  Scotland. 


thar,  at  which  Lndwig  re- 
belled. 

Death  of  Ludwig  tbe  Pi- 
ous, MO. 


WcMj-tmmg,  emperor  of  Oblna  (Sn-St7); 
tempteadeatroyedinannerieaandmonasterleB 
closed ;  all  foreign  priests  baniibed. 

Northmen  sail  up  tbe  Sdne  and  sack  Booen, 

'812. 

nieodora,  empress  of  the  East,  842. 

HIchael  III.,  Eastern  mperor.  812«S7. 

Ludwig,  the  German,  B4M78.  Wars  with 
tbe  »avs,  Charles  the  BaU,  and  Northmen. 

Simultaneous  attack  by  Nortbmen  upon  all 
three  Franklsfa  kingdoms. 

Dublin  taken  by  the  Nortbmoi  under  Olaut, 
England  under  West  Sax-^- 
on  kings.  828-1066.  I    „  ...  „        ,     -     ,        ,  ^  ^ 

I   Eastern  or  Byxantlne  Empire  ruled  by  the 
Sbeppey   devastated   by^acedonlan  line  (t<67-10K7).    Hagyars.  Bul- 
the  Northmen,  834.  ,  rsrians.  and  Arabs  attack  tbe  empire. 

Ergberht  repulsed  by  the    ^^"^  or  TiUngs  defeated  at  Uafurstfjord. 

l872. 

Rolf  Ganger  in  Nenatria,  876. 


Syracuse  captured  by  Oie  Saracens,  878. 
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Trom  fhe  Tlm«  of  Cluu-l«jna«riM  to  tli*  Death  of  Bildebrand,  768-1085  A.  J>. 


*"     1  Aara.  Ckaits. 

Fkanxs  Dndib 
Guouirauas. 

ENGLAND. 

Other 

COUIfTBIKB. 

Cauphatk. 

ScuisnuviA. 

800 

6  ft  1 1 1  e  of  Fontanetnin 
(FoDtenay  or  Fontenmlllel, 

London  and  Cftnterbary 
CBptured  by  DftneB,  Vil. 

A  rnul  1  of 
CarinUilB, 

A 1  -  H  »  m  DD. 
son  of  Hftrun- 

OodrreT.Mnirof 
JuUuid.  Id  oon- 

Ludwlg  and  Cbarles. 

Bl-llninial  oatb  of  Stranj- 
burK.  842. 

Treaty  of  Verdun. MS;  Im- 


Danes  winter  In  Sb^wey  Sra.    RrandBon  al-Ragbld.  c  a- test  wltti  Cbar- 


for  the flrBt  time. HWt.  ,of  Ladvig,  tbe liptiatBard»d, 

.^elbald,  B<Hi  of  Ahel-'Oemiftn.    d  6-813-833. 
vrulf.  85»t-NiD.  ifested  Korth- 

jGtbelberbt,    brotlier    of  men  at  LOwen, 
perial  dlKnlty  retained  by,£ttielbald.  860^.  1^91 :  allied  with 

Lotbar,  who  received  the!   dXbelred  I.,  brother  of  Maryara  In  In- 
central  Frank leh   landal^helberht.  Ni6-871.  Ivaelon  of  Hun-  Abd  -  er-Rah- 
(bonnded  by  the  Alpa  and|   Northmenlnvsdeandcon- k<b  r  y  .  893: 


lemaaue. 
Ualfdan  tbe 
Black,  kinit  of 
Norway.  841-MI8 ; 
iubJugatedmrnDr 
petty  kings. 
Dublin  con- 


Rlilnelntbeea8t,theRbODe,!quer  different  parUt  of  the  crowned    em-K5:2).  callpb  at 


man  II.   (821-  quered  by  Olaut 


of  Norway,  852. 


SaAne,  Heuae,  Scheldt  ln'countrr,8G6-100fi:  settlement  p  e  r  o  r ,  896 :  Cordova. 
Nonemen  ex-  tbe  west,    and    Franklih  in  Nortbumbrla.  |f  o  under  o  I 

plore  Faroe  la-  Italy);  Ludwlg  the  Qermanl  Danea In  East  Anglla, 866:  k[ngdom  of 

a  D  d  a   and  given  eastern  part  of  tho^ln  Herria,  868;  conquer  and  Moravia, 
round   the  Franktah    landa  (bctwecn.Bettle  EbhI  Anglla,  870.        i   Ludwlg,  the 
North  Cape  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine).    Bt.  Edmund,  king  of  theichlld,  Arntitf'B  Oovernment 
Europe.seO.      from  whk>h  In  time  the  Oer-iEast  Angles,  anartyr.        'grandeon,  899- of  Mofaammed-lnrfit  king  of  all 
M  a  d  d  o  d  ,  man  nationality  developed:!   Croyland  and  Feterbor-,911:  Internecine  a  n      R  p  al  nDenmark;  perae- 
Moraeman,  die-, ChariestheBald  (cIveQwest-louRh  sacked.  feuds  in  Fran-  was  the  hetttln  ruted  Christian- 

covers  Iceland,  em  part  of  Prankish  lands,  Danes  In  Wessex.  871.  jconla.  Conrad  Rurope  at  the  Ity  until  forced 
SSI.  from  which  the  French  na-[  Nine    battles    with    the'Buccessful.  time. 

Coast     ofUonallty  sradooUy  devel- Danes  (871),  who  were  dc 


Discovery  and 
settlementof  Ice- 
land, by  Norwe- 
gians, 860-875,etc. 
Qorm  the  Old 
(about  860-935). 


Oreenland  ex- 
p  I  o  r ed  by 
Gunnbjfim.  a 
Norseman.  870. 
Drnnkenness 
made  an  of- 
fense punish 


oped. 


FHANCE. 


able  by  death  Franks.  843-W17. 


feated  at  Aceodun  by  I  Image  wor 
£tbelred  and  bla  brother  ship  fully  re- 
tired, stored  In  F.asl- 
.£lfred  the  Great,  RTl-901.  eniEinidre. 
Guthorm,  DanlHb  king  In 
_        _,               ,        East  AngUa,  entered  Wes- 
Carolloglan  kings  of  tbe  sex  876. 


by  Constan 
Une.  king  of 
Scots,  070. 


Time  was 
measured    I  n 


Danes  settled  In  Nortbum 
brlB,  876. 

Lands  In  Merrla  divided 
among  the  Danes,  877. 

Wessex  ravaged  by  Danes. 
87R;  defeated  at  Ethondun 
Treaty  of  Wedmore  be- 


Charlea  Uie  Bald.  m^m. 
Jura,  M  e ua  e .  Oorthe, 
French-Oerman  boundary. 

Normans  in  France,  860- 
9S2. 

Fiefs  made  hereditary.  877. 

Ludwlg   the   Stammerer  tween,aarred  and  Guthorm: 
(Louis  II.,  le  B6gue).877-S79.|Danes  abandoned  Wessex, 
Ludwlg  TIL  (Louis  III.),  In  but  received  East  Anglia 
northern  Framie.  879-882.     ^and  a  part  of  Mercia :  Lon- 
Karhnann (879-880 in  Aqni-|don  retained  by  .Wilfred. 
...        .  »       ....  rreater  part  of  Ene- 

  .  „    Hebellion  of  Boeo.  dukejiaDd  held  by  the  Danes : 

England   by.of  clsjurane  Burgundy,  879.;c»lled  "Danelagh." 
burning   can-'    Ludwlg    vlclorloua   (8ai)|    peace  In  Wesaex, 880*98. 
diet    which  over  Northmen  at  Sancourt    Laws  revised ;  Judicial  do- 
lasted  twenty-itLudwIgrtled).  'partmentaeparatedfromthc 
four  hotirs,  886.1   Ravages  oi  Noitbmen  In- executive. 

crease.  Fleet  created,  882. 

Earlmann  nuer  of  entirel   Several  Welsh  provinccr 
kingdom.  882-881.  .submit. 
Charles  the  Fat  ol  Ger-i   Danes  Invade  Kent.  893: 


many  <884-8ri7)  chosen  king 
by  the  nobles;  whole  em- 
pire united.  Deposed. 


defeated  at  ButUngton. 


Death  of  XlIreA.  BOl. 


M  o  ham  me- 
Eadwaid  the  Elder,  son  of;^ '"^J'';''"*  °* 

.aflfred.  mam. 

Fortreesea  erected  along  „„„  rh,n~^ 
Uerclan  frontier.  li^aH^/f^ 
TheFlyeBorougbs(Derby.^/°f«"^«  ^J-^ 
Leicester,  Lincoln.  Nottlng- J^^^K^Vf: 


Alfred  the'  Northmen  under  Rolf 
Oreat  estab-.(Rollo)  obtain  permanent 
'llshesatDint  at  foothold  on  the  Seine (Nor- 
Oxford  (ffn).  mandy).  911  7  ;  feudal  sov- 
land  builds  ajerelgnty  over  Brittany. 
'  fleet  of  aaUeya,  Treaty  of  St.  Oalrc  sur 
897.  Epte. 

'   Rollo    baptised  under 
Arabic  figures  name  of  Robert. 

brought  intoi    Battle  of  Solssons.  923,,-— -  --— .   unowp  w/z-anu  i"* 

Arabia  fr  orolRobert.  duke   of   France,  I  Ired  the  Great.  '  indeDenden  1^12-961 ;  as- 

Hlnduatan.brother  of  Eudes,  previous-   Merola  added  to  Wessex.         .^1,81^^  title  of 

900.  ly  proclaimed  king,  slain.     I   Essex  and  East  -Anslla^J"!" 

Charles  III.  imprisoned  by'conquered. 


by  Henry  1.  of 
Germany  to  de- 

Harald  Haar- 
fager.  king  o  t 
Norway,  860- 
93  3;  SOB  o  I 
Halfdan ;  c  om  - 
pleted  conquest 
of  Norway  and 
Introduced  feu- 
dal system. 

The  Jarls  de- 
feated at  Ha- 
furstfjord,  872. 

Great  migration 
of  the  Jsrls,  the 
most  famous  of 
the  vikings. 

Erik  Emunds- 
son.  king  ol  Swe- 
den, made  Impor- 
tant conquests  In 
tbe  East;  died 

mi. 

Slavs  subju- 
gated by  Swedes. 

Settlement  o  f 
Swedes  around 
>fovgorod.  the 
foundation  of  Ihe 
future  Uusslao 
Empire. 


F.rik  RIodOxe 
king  of  Norway, 
93(HB4. 


(-naries  111. impnsoueu  Dy  vu™™™.  .         -iMiothPpnrov-  The   emir  al, 

Hornu*^  for  Herbert    of    Vermandois:;   ««thc.yde  «d  all  '^^K^ffil,-- 


window  lighta 
iD£Dclaad.900. 


died,  929,  iScots submit, «H. 

Flight  of  Eadgyfa  (Ed-I  Eadward  lord  of  all  Brit 


en  entire  sccu- 
,  Conrad  L   of''»rpower;  the 


vrina),  wife  of  Charles  III.,  aln:  dicd,925.  'BV»S^S!nIafliT-i'^s"ph  thespir- 

with  her  son  Ludwlg  IV.,  to,   ^helstaii,  ton  of  Ead-,™^™>*j^»"  uuBThead. 


Ubits  estab- 
lished In  Ens- 
land.  998. 


of  England. 

Death  of  Rudolf  of  Bnt^ 
Kundy,  936. 

LontaIT..g8ft«M. 


her  brother  iEtbelKan.  king  ward,  92&-W0.  nnbk™ 
-  League  of  Danes,  Scots.  "Oi"™- 

and  Welsh  crosbed,  926. 

League  renewed,  but  shat- 
tered by  defeat  of  tbe  allies 
at  battle  of  Bmnaoburb,  937. 

Eadmnnd,  brother  of 
iEtbelatan,  M(W6. 
Scots  and  Danes  revolt. 
The  Five  Boroughs  and 
(he  Dsnelacb  reconquered. 

Ualeolm,  king  of  Scots, 
dveo  Cumberland  as  n  Set. 


Norway,  c.  990- 
961. 


Egypt  inde- 

E^h'!^»L"^o^  Harold  Blue- 
SeMSk  (Blaatand). 
S^'i^'S  klngofDenmark, 


(Togral  Bey. 
_  Alp  Arslan. 

Henry  I.,  the  Malek  Shab) 
Fowler,  919-936.  become  emirt 
Otto,    the  ui  omra.  < 
(4reat,  klng.  Selluk  su-„ 
B86.  nramacT  War  between 

jpremacy.  jNorwayandDen- 


mark. 
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Trom  fhe  Time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Death  of  Hlldebrand,  76ft-1086  A.  D. 


Man  snl  ftr    Lo<]wIk  from  Beyond  Seas    Eidmnnd  murdered,  946. 
m  a  a  o  n  r  y  (Louis  IV.,  d'Outremer).  S36-    Eadred.  brother  of  Ead- 
brldge  at  Croy-  1>M ;  recalled  by  the  nobleti.  mund.  MA-965. 
land  a  b  b  e  y,  I  Civil  war   between   the    Rebellion  of  the  Danen 
probably  built  Mng.  Hush  the  White,  or'quelled.  S54 :  flnsl  submls- 
abODtflSO.       lOreat,  and  Otto,  king  of  BtonofUieDanelaKb- 


Gemiany. 

Lothar,  (QM^RS);  son  of 
Lndwiff;  InBnenned  by 
Unrb  Oapet,  son  of  Ilush 
the  Great. 

Invasion  of  Otto  II.  of 


Cotton  rrown 
and  manufac- 
tured la  Spain, 
about  950. 

Linens  and 
woolens  manu- 
laotured  lD.Qennany. 
Holland,  9G0.      Lndwlr  T.  (Loafs  1e  Fai- 

Oandleatlc  k  s'ntent).  tm-987.  With  his  brief 
UBedinBrltaIn|aod  troubled  reign  the  di 
to  tbe  days  of  rect  Hue  of  Ghaslemagne  is 
ktaigSdcar.gw.  exUoct. 

Oapetian  dynasty,  direct 
line,  987-132S. 
BuKh  Capet, 

Tn9S7.  six  great  prlnctpsl- 


DiBCovnoM, 
Ana,  CBArrs. 


FRANCE. 


ENGLAND. 


London 
brMge"  said  to 
haTeaxlBted  in 

978. 

Arabic  numer- 
als Introduced 
Into  Spain,  960. 

Greenland  re- 
dfaaoTered<983) 
byEriktheSed. 
who  colonises 
Qreeuland,  985. 

Arabtcnnmer- 
ali  introduced 
Into  Prance  by 
Oerbert,  991. 


Itlea  (later  called  Lay  Peer- 
ages): Aquitatne.  Biugundy, 
Champagne,  Flanders,  Kor- 
mandy,  Toulouse. 

^Qdal  nobles  very  power- 
ftii. 

PsiIb  the  new  capital. 
Charles  the  CaroUnglan 
eaptorefi. 

Robert  II.,  998-1081. 
Inressant  wars  witb  the 

nobles. 

RIdng  of  tbe  serfs,  997. 


The  ckwk  es- 
capement said 
to  bave  been 
invented  Id  tbe 
eleventh  ce&-,ni>u  ma 
tory ;  some-  Borgnndy. 
times  ascribed 
to  Serbert, 
about  1000. 

Newf  o  a  n  d  - 
land.  Nova 
Scotia,  coast 
ol  New  Eng- 
land, diaoover- 
ed  by  Lelf 
Erikson,  son  of 
Erik  tbe  Bed, 
lOOOT. 

Fendalayatem 

IntrodDcedlnto 

Scotland.  1008. 
A  London 
bridge  built  of 
wood,  1014; 
partly  burned, 
1186. 

BuHChetto  da 
Dullchlo,  Ital- 
ian, architect 
of  tbe  catbe- 
dral  of  Pisa: 
fioiir)abed.U16. 


CFALT  AND  OERHANT. 


SnfferlDg  of  Hie  entire 
cbnntry  as  a  result  of  the 
papal  edict  upon  Robert  II. 
becaun  of  bis  marriage 
wlib  his  coosln.  Bertha  of 


Soienoe  of 
optics  greatly 
advanced  by 
Albazen,  1025. 

Tbe  scale  of 
mnslcal  Inter- 
vals, the  Ba- 
mvt,  m  e  Q  - 
donedbyGuldoj 
Aretino,  a  Tus-i 
can  monk,  1025., 


Famine,  1080-1082. 


Normandy  given  the  Vex- 
in  on  tbe  Seine. 


Henry  I.,  1081-lOBO. 


Eadwig.  nepbew  of  Ead- 
red, 955-959. 

Duns  tan.  abbot  of  Glas 
toobury.  driven  from  the 
country. 

£adgar,  tbe  under  king  of 
Mercta,  96H-975:  brother  of 
Badwig;  Dunstan,  tbe  true 
ruler,  recalled,  95S. 
Large  fleet  maintained. 
Laws  revised. 
^  Edward  the  Martyr,  eon  of 
Eadnr,  979-978. 

Athelred  U.,  the  Unready, 
BOO  of  Eadgar,  97^1016. 

Beginning  of  Danish  Inva- 
sions, 980. 
Death  of  Dunstan,  988. 
Battie  of  Maldoii  against 
the  Danes,  991 ;  Brlhlnotb. 
ealdorman  of  the  East  Sax- 
ons, slain. 

Ten  thoasand  ponnds 
raised  by  a  apectal  tax  (Dan- 
egekl)  to  buy  off  the  Danes, 
991. 

Kent  devastated  (994)  by 
Swecen  (Svend)  and  Anlaf 
(Olaf  Tryggvas8on),  who 
were  paid  16,000  pounds. 

Almoat  Incxesaot  ravageB 
of  the  Monbmen,  997-1015. 

Northmen  given  MJXO 
pounds.  1002. 

All  (?)  Danes  In  England 
maraacred  (November  13, 
1002),  by  order  of  .£lbelred. 


Northmen  given  SR-OOO 
pounds  in  1007, 48,000  pounds 
in  1012. 

Death  of  Swegen.  1014: 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cnul 
(Canute). 

Danes  again  in  possension 
of  ttaat  part  of  England  ac- 
quired In  878  by  treaty  of 
Wedmore. 

Death  of  .Stbelred.  lOlR. 

Cnutchosen  klnii  by  Danish 
party  in  England. 

Eadmund  Ironalde.  son  of 
i£thelred.  chosen  king  by 
Enartisb  party. 

Uany  battles  between 
Danes  and  En^ish,  1016. 

Eadmund  defeated  at  As- 
sandun;  peace  concluded. 

Eadmund  given  East  An- 
gUa,  Essex,  Wossex,  Lon- 
d<Hi,  and  nominal  overlord- 
sUp  Qf  England ;  Cnut  given 
Uercia  andNortburobna. 

Deatb  of  Eadmund.  1016. 

Cnntklngof  England.  lOiG. 

Danish  supremacy  over 
England.  1016-1042. 

Cnut.  lOlS-1085, 

England  divided  Into  four 
governments :  W  e  ■  s  e  x  , 
under  Omit :  East  Anglla, 
Uercfa,  Northumberland 
under  Jarls  or  earb. 

Buscarbi,  Cnut's  personal 
following. 

Cnut  In  Home,  1027. 

Laws  ot  Cnut,  1028. 

Malcolm,  king  of  Scots, 
RuMugated,  1031. 

Harold,  son  of  Cnut.  1085- 
loio. 


Magyars  ravage  Oennany.  908 :  de- 
feated Ludwlg  near  the  Lech,  910. 

Tribute  paid  to  tbe  MMryars.- 

Deadly  feuds  In  Franconia:  Ku- 
dolpb.  bisbop  of  WQrsburg,  of  the 
family  of  (3onrad  of  Hesse,  against 
Adalbert  of  Babenberg.  Conradines 
victorious.  Adalbert  slain  In  front  of 
bis  castle. 

Deatb  of  Ladwig  the  Child.  911. 

Crown  refused  by  Otto  the  Illos- 
trious,  duke  of  Saxony. 

Conrad  I.  ot  Franconia,  m-918: 
elected  by  the  nobles. 

Incursions  of  Slavs,  Magyars,  and 
Danes. 

Incessant  war  between  Conrad  I. 
and  West  Franks  and  with  his  own 
subjects  in  the  effort  to  obuin  their 
acknowledgment  of  bis  sovereignty,  i 

Lotbaringla.  except  Alsace,  an- 
nexed to  kingdom  erf  the  West 
Franks. 

Kings  and  emperors  of  tbe  Saxon 
house,  919-1024. 

I  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler,  919486 ;  unlfl- 
cator  of  tbe  German  empire. 

Amnlf,dttke  ot  Bavaria,  and  Bark- 
bard,  doke  ot  Alamannia  (Swabla) 
forced  to  recognize  Henry's  su- 
premacy. 

TnA  Invasion  of  the  Magyars 
(Hungarians),  924, 

Nine  years'  truce  wItb  Magyars : 
peace  In  Thuringia  and  Saxony  pro- 
cured by  payment  of  tribute. 

Lotbaringla  recovered,  92S. 

(Hto  I.,  the  Great,  936-978. 

Hungary  a  kingdom.  1000. 


SCAimiKAVIA. 


Soman  revolt,  lOOl. 

Death  ot  Otto  III..  1002. 

Henry  IL  (the  Saint).  1002-1024 ;  son 
of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  ot  Ba- 
varia ;  elected  king  alter  the  murder 
of  bis  rival  Eckard,  margrave  ot 
Meissen. 

First  expedition  to  Italy  against 
Ardoin  ol  Ivrea,  1004. 

Henry  crowned  king  ot  Italy  at 
Pa  via.  1004. 

WarawfthBoleslav.kingof  Poland. 
1004-1018;  Poland  retainedlUisatia.but 
was  forced  to  give  up  Bohemia. 

BIsboprioof  Bam  berg  founded,  1007. 

Power  of  the  cburrb  Increased. 

Monasteries  reformed. 

Publhi  peace  vigorously  enforced. 

Henry  crowned  emperor  at  Rome, 
1014. 

Ardoin  labmlts,  1014 ;  dies  to  a  mon- 
astery. 1016. 

Normans  settle  In  Italy,  1015. 

Rndolf  IIL,  last  king  of  Burgundy 
(Aries),  resigned  In  favor  of  Henry, 
who  to  secure  this  Inheritance,  went 
to  war,  1016-1018. 

Wars  witb  tbe  Grecians  In  lower 
Italy.  1022. 

Death  of  Henry  tl.,  July  l^  1021, 

Franc onl an  or  Balian  emperors, 
IOH-1129.  i 

Princes  of  an  the  tribes  present  for 
tbe  flret  time  at  an  election,  1024.  1 

Conrad  II..  1024-1039. 

Rebemon(102S-l(KW)of  Ernest,  duke! 
of  Bwabia,  who  claimed  Burgundy 
^Atles)asthe  personal  beirof  Henry 

Conrad  II.  crowned  king  ot  Italy  at 
Wlan.  1026;  Ravenna  and  Pavla  com- 
pelled to  submit 

Conrad  II.  crowned  emperor,  1027. 

The  Elder  made  the  boundary  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany,  the 
former  receiving  Schleswig. 


Harold  of  Den* 
mark  forced  by 
Otto  II.  of  Ger- 
many toconeent 
tolntroductlon  of 
CbrlaUanltr.  975. 

Bvoid  Forked 
Beard  (Tvesk- 
laed),  king  of 
Denmark,  9S5- 
1014. 

Greenland  dis- 
covered and  set- 
tied  by  Erik  the 
Bed  of  Norway. 

985. 

VlDland  (Amei^ 
ica)  seen  by 
Blame,  vMted 
by  Lelf  and  oth- 
ers, 986-1011. 

Harald  Gras- 
fell.  Hakon  Jsrl. 
king  o(  Norway. 
9M-U95. 

T  r  Ibn  t  a  r  y 
Wends  success- 
fully revolt 
against  Den- 
mark. 

Olaf.  tbe  Lapp 
king.  998-1024: 
f1  r  a  t  Christian 
king  of  Sweden. 

Svend  o(  Den- 
mark in  England. 
994. 

Olaf  Tryggvas- 
Bon,  king  ol  Nor- 
way. 996-1000. 

War  of  Swedes 
with  St.  Olaf  of 
Norway. 

Kua%  tbe  Great 
(1016-1085),  kingol 
Denmark  and 
England ;  most  of 
his  time  spent  in 
England. 

Norway  re- 
united under  St. 
Olaf  (IL).  U15- 

iiom. 

I  Unniccesstalat- 
tempt  of  Ulf-Jarl 
to  make  Hardc- 
knnt  kitigfn  Den- 
mark ruif-Jarl 
afterwards  killed 
byorderofKnut. 

Cbristianity  In- 
trodoced  into 
Norway, 

K  n  u  t  pro- 
claimed king  of 
Norway,  1028. 

Magnus  the 
Good,  son  of 
Olaf,  king  of 
Norway,  UBS-- 
1047. 

Hardeknut 
(Hathacnut) 
succeeded  Knut, 
his  father.  In  Den- 
mark, 1035-lMZ. 

The  Oraagaas. 
or  book  of  the 
law  (Norway). 

War  of  Danes 
with  HagnuB  of 
Norway  con- 
cluded by  the 
agreement  that 
whoever  out- 
lived the  other 
sbouM  Inherit  hla 
kincd<»n. 
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From  the  Time  of  Charlemiigno  to  tha  De&th  of  Hlldebrand,  768-1085  A.  D. 


A.  D. 


1000 


Disco  vKRiKR. 
Aim,  Ckaits. 


Uobammedui 
ircbltecture 
reacbee  final 
Bxed  types. 
eleTcnth  ceo 
tarf :  the  sold- 
eD  aee  of  Ui« 
rcbitectara  of 
tbla  people 
lam  from  the 
teiMi  cuttury. 


Ttte  corlew 
toll  Introdoced 
into  EoglMai, 
IMS. 


FRANCE. 


Truce  of  God(Treii(iaT)ei). 
Ilmltltig  tbe  davB  avaltKble 
for  warfare  to  elrbty  a  year 
iotroduoed  by  tbe  cwrgir. 
IMl. 


Norman  conqoeit 
Blclly.  KM^inS. 


of 


RUe  of  Ro- 
manefiqae  style 
ot  architecture 
in  tbe  eleTentli 
i^entarr ;  it  be- 
rsB  in  O  e  r  ■ 
nany,  luly 
n  d  France 
later  extendlns 
Into  England 
and  Spato. 

Vow  of  celi- 
bacy required 
Df  aU  pileatB, 
1073. 


Philip  I..  lO0t>-llM. 
Nomaoa  conquer  Eob- 
land.1066. 


Tide  nOls  In 
me  In  Venloe, 

un. 


Omar  Kbay- 
ftm.  a  Pertfii 
latronomer 

vopoaea  a  re 

orm  of  the  cal- 
endar aimilai 
to  that  later  ac- 
compUabed  by 
Pope  Gregory 
XUI, :  error  la 
this  propowdl 
ealendar.  ond 
day  in  6.00C 

rean;  error  in 
Grec<n4aii  ca( 
endar.  one  day 
En  1,306  yeara, 
'M79L 


Cburefa  ol  St. 
Mark'f  at  Ven- 
ice completed. 
US. 


ENGLAND. 


Harthacnut.  son  of  Cnut, 
I0t0-1M2. 

Godwine.  earl  of  Wewex. 

BIward,  ear'  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Leofric.  earl  of  Hercia. 

Eadward.  the  CoufeAftor. 
son  of  .<£thelred.  1M;M066. 

Norman  Influence  a  u- 
preme  at  court. 

Oodwlne  exiled,  1051;  re- 
called (l(»2)  and  cauBed  a 
xeneral  baniabment  of  the 
French :  died,  1053. 

Wales  aubjuftated  by  Har- 
old, earl  of  wesaex,  1063. 

Harold,  earl  of  Wesaex. 
"bipwrecbed  on  coabt  ol 


ITALT  AND  GERMANY. 


:  SCANDIMATIA. 


Poles  under  HleczeslaT  If.  devastat- 
ed Germany  to  the  tJaale.  and  car-, 
ried  10,000  prlsonera  to  Poland. 

Hunsarlant  unaaooeaafally  at- 
tacked, loao.  i  Hafcnus,  kinir  o( 
Erne8t,dukeofBwal>Ia,a)aln  In  bat- Denmark.  1012- 
Ue.  1080.  1047. 

Oonrad  11.  victorlons  over  tbel  Bvend  Estrld- 
Polea.  forclnK  them  to  surrender  their  sen,  klnr  of  Den- 
prlHoners :  Luaatia  restored  to  tbe  mark,  1047-1074 ; 


empire.  1031. 
Mlecxeelav  a  Taaaal  of  Conrad  IL. 

1032, 

Death  of  BttdoK  III.  ot  BurgUDdy. 

1082. 


nephew  of  Kout. 
Emund  Oammte 
(tbe  Old),  last 
kinff  of  the  Up- 
sala  line.  In  Swe- 


Burrundy  won  from  Odo.  count  of.den;  died  about 
CbampaKne,  heir  of  Henry  It.,  and  lOM. 
united  with  the  empire ;  later  tbe  Ro-j  Slenkll,  kfns  of 


Normandy  (lO&l),  became  mance  portions  along  the  Durance.  S  wedea.  lOSi^ 


rasaal  of  William,  duke  ot 
Normandy,  and  promised  to 
secure  to  blm  the  aucceaaion 
to  the  EnKlish  tbroneT 
Death  of  Eadward,  1066. 
Harold,  ear]  of  Weasex 
elected  kine,  1066. 

Succession  claimed  by 
William,  duke  of  Normandy. 

Yorkshire  invaded  by  Har- 
old Hardrada.  king  of  Nor- 
way, and  Tostig.  brother  of 
Harold  of  England:  Invad- 
era  defeated  and  slain  at 
battle  ot  Btamford  Bridge, 
September  2!i,  1066. 

Battle  of  Haetlnga  or  Sen- 
lac  (October  H.  1066).  be- ihe  empire, 
[ween  William  of  Normandy 
and   Harold  of  England ; 
Ef  arold  defeated  and  slain. 

Eadgar  ,£tbeling.  grand- 
K»n  of  Eadmund  Ironside, 
chosen  king;  soon  aub- 
mitted,  with  tbe  chief  men, 
to  William. 
Norman  kings,  1066-1154. 
William  the  Conqueror 
(1066-1087)  elected  king. 

Anglo-Saxons  ill-treated 
and  robbed  of  ttaelr  eatates 
Noribumbria  and  Hercia 
unsubmissive. 

Rebellion  In  the  north 
aided  by  aDanlsh  fleet  under 
Swegen.  10G8 ;  Danes  bought 
ofl  by  William,  and  insur- 
genta  crushed. 

Northumberland    d  e  t  - 
astated  by  Are  and  sword. 

English  revolt  ( 1071 )  under 
Badwin  and  Morkere;  Ead- 
wln  defeated    and   stain ; 


Morkere  sought  refuge  with 
theoutlawHereward  at  Ely, 
which  was  caiitured. 

Tbe  four  large  earldoms 
abolished.  1071. 

Bhire  the  largest  poliUcal 
division ;  sherllTs  in  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  king. 

ConUnentBl  feudalism  in- 
duced. 

Norman  barons  placed 
over  lands  of  the  English 
Dobillty. 

English  Church  reformed 
and  organized  by  William. 

Mutiny  of  Norman  barons 
In  England  soon  quelled. 
1075-1076. 

Rebellion  of  the  conquer- 
or's son  Robert  in  Nor- 
mandy, 1077-1060. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 


Is^re,  SaOne,  and  RoOne,  were  an-,lOG6, 
nexed  to  Prance. 

Small  flefsmade  legally  hereditary 
In  Italy;  tbla  waa  the  custom  in 
Germany. 

Second  expedition  of  Conrad  II.  to'  „ 
lUly,  1036.  J  Seventeen 

Deathof  Conrad  11.  at  Uttecht.lOW.  2«       '  *>' 
Henry  HI.  ("the  Black"),  son  of         "k  with 
Conrad  II.,  1039-10S6.  iHaroW  Hard- 

Imperial  power  at  ita  height.  ot  Norway 

Henry  III.  also,  for  a  time,  doke  of.ended  in  106t 
Bavaria.  Franconta,  and  Bwabla:'  Harald  III., 
ducal  throne  In  CarlntUa  kng  unoc-  Hardrada,  king 
cupled.  jof  Norway, 

Peter,  king  of  Hongary,  reinstated  founded  O  p  s  1  p 
by  Henry  III.,  became  a  ▼aaaal  ol<ChriBtlania>; 

{stain  at  battle 

Bavarian  Eastmark  extended  to.of  Stamford 
the  Leitha,  Bridge,  England, 

First  expedition  of  Henry  HI,  to  1«6, 
Rome,  1046-1047.  MaKmian..klnr 
Synod  compelled  by  Henry  III,  to  nfNorway,  1086- 
depose  the  three  rival  popes  (Syl- 
vester  III.,  Gregory  VI.,  Benedict  IX,), 
eacb  accused  of  simony. 

Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  ap- 
pointed Pope  as  Clement  II. 

Henry  III.  crowned  emperor  by 
Clement  II.,  Cbristmaa,  1046. 

Three  German  popes  In  BDCceaaion 
aner  Clement  II.  appointed  by  Henry 

Drogo,  son  of  the  Norman  Tancred 
of  Hauteville.  invested  with  Apulia. 

RvbelUon  of  Godtrcy  the  Bearded, 
duke  of  upper  Lotbarlngia;  his  pro-  ar.M  tn> 
vince  given  <1(M9)  to  Alsatian  count V„JS1^™_ 
Gerhard,  ancestor  o(  hou«i  of  Lor-^^jfineVtJS 

Second  Roman  expedition,  of  Hen-  2*2?  b225«?* 

ry  HI.,  105.-);  death  at  Oozlar.  1056. 
Henry  IV..  1056-1106;  bis  mother. 


Agnes  of  Poltou.  regent. 

Carfntbia  given  to  BertboM  ol  Zib- 
ringen;  Bavaria  to  Sazoncount  Otto 
of  Nordbelm ;  Swabla  to  Bndolf  of 
RhelnfeM. 

Henry  IV.,  abducted  from  Kalaera- 
wert  to  Cologne  by  Arcbbiahop  Anno, 
1062. 

ArchblKhop  Anno  compelled  to 
share  administration  of  the  empire 
with  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen 
<1065),  against  whom  the  princes  con- 
tipired. 

Imperial  Diet  at  Tribur.  1066. 

Adalbert  banished  from  court  for  x'oVway  1069- 
ttaree  years;  death,  1072.  1093. 

Otto  of  Nordhelm.  duke  of  Bavaria, 
depotied;  Bavaria  given  to  biseon-lu-i 
law  Welt,  son  of  Azzo  of  Este. 

Magnus,  duke  of  Saxony,  a  pris-|  Harold  Heyn, 
'^ner.  king  ol  Den- 

Saxon    uprising;    Henry's    flfitht'jn  g         g^n  of 


Taklne  of 
Malta  by  tbe 
Nonnans,  1091. 


War  of  Danes 
with  tbe  Wends. 
Olaf,   king  of 


William's  brother,  Impria- from  the  Harzburg,  1073:  humlUatiug  gvend,'l077-10M. 


oned  for  Intrigue. 

Invasion  from  Denmark 
and  Norway  averted,1065. 


peace;  the  Haraburg destroyed.        |  st.  Knut,  son  ol 
Contest  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.  o  vend    kins  of 
(Hildebrand),  1075-IOM.  'Denmark,  lOCO- 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy  strictly  en-  irm. 
forced. 
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Death  of  Hlldebrand  to  tlie  Fourteenth  Century,  108S-1300  A.  D. 


Discovnuifi, 
ABT8,  Obaitb. 

FaANCi. 

itai.t  and 
Oebuamt. 

ScAnniKAviA. 

Counang. 

1085 
1100 

Compilation 
of  the  Domes- 
day book,  tbe 
record  of  a  sta- 
tistic kI  larvey 
of  EnKtaiid  In 
I086-I086.  It 
contains  popu- 
latlOQB,  Infor- 
mitton  regard- 
bte  ownership, 
state  and  area 
of  aUtintlon, 

A  UstoiT  of 
tbe  kinrs  of 
Bnsland  from 
MO  to  1125  by 
WUUamofHal- 
nwatmrj,  who 
waa  bom  1096. 

Norwich  ca- 
thedral, AokIo- 
NormoD  arctil- 
tectare,  began 
1096. 

Ohiirch  ot  St. 
Batumlaa,  Ro- 
manesque style 
ofarchftectnre. 
dedicated.  1096. 

Tbe  first  for 
mal  duel  In 
Ensland  b  e  - 
tween  WflUani, 
count  d'  £u. 
and  Godfrej- 
Baynard,  I09A. 

PalnUng  on 
glass  practised 
In  France  and 
Qermany,  1100. 

£  n  g)  and  'a 
public  records 
first  regularly 
kept  by  order 
□f  Henry.  1., 
1100. 

Basilica  of  St. 
Clement's  a  ( 
Rome  rebtlilt, 

iioe. 

It  Is  uld  that 
tolls  were  first 
paid  by  vessels 
passing  the 
Stade  on  the 
Elbe,  UOB. 

Stone  bridge 
erected  st 
Bow,  near 
S  trat 1 ord. 
about  1109. 

Moorish  tjles 
Introduced  Into 
Italy,  Ills. 

Cathedral  ol 
Pisa,  Italy, 
completed, 
1118. 

Toumaments 
were  probably 
Introduced  into 
England,  about 
1125. 

Mint  said  to 
have  been  es- 
tablished at 
Winchester  by 
Henry  I.,  1125. 

Oranting  of 
chartera  in 
England  by 
Henry  I..  1182. 

Oath    ot  fealty 
from  all  under  ten- 
ants to  the  king  di- 
rect, 1066. 

William  II..  the 
Red.  lOm-llOO:  sec- 
ond ion  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Death  of  Iad- 
franc,  10^ 

Revolt  of  the 
Norman  barons  In 
favor  of  Robert, 
eldest  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  quelled 
by  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish, 1090. 

Donald  Bane. 
1098-1096. 

Policy  ol  con- 
flscatlon,  lessening 
power  of  the  do- 
blea,  began  by 
WlUlam  if.,  ins. 

Edgar,  nephew 
of  Eadgar  .£thel- 
Ing,  king  of  Scot- 
land, 1098-1107. 

WiUism  II.  par- 
tially successful  in 
attempt  to  con- 
quer Maine,  1098. 

William    II.  la 
threatened  with 
excommualcatioo. 

1099. 

Henry  I.,  Beaa- 
Clerc,  1100-1135. 

Charter  Issued, 
restoring  the  "Law 
of  Edwardtbe  Con- 
lessor." 

Invasion  of  Rob- 
ert of  Normandy, 
son  of  the  Conquer- 
or, 1101. 

Rebel  b  a  r  o  o  B 
punished. 

Henry  invaded 
Normandy.  1104. 

Battle  of  Tin 
chebrai.  1106:  Rob- 
ert defeated  and 
Imprisoned. 

Deathof  Henry's 
son  William  by 
sinlclne    ot  the 
"White  Ship,"  1120. 

David  I..  Scot- 
land. 1124-1153. 

Death  ol  Henry 
I.,  1135. 

Stephen  of  Blola. 

mviisi. 

Charter  of  Ox- 
ford, 1136. 

Battle  of  tbe 
Standard,  1138. 

Matilda  landed 
In  England,  1139. 

CivU  War,  1189- 
1142. 

Battleof  Lincoln, 
1141 ;  Stephen  de- 
leated   and  cap- 
toied. 

Normendyln- 
vaded  by  Wil- 
liam II.  ofEug- 
laod,  1090. 

Peace  with 
England,  1091. 

N  ormand  y 
again  Invaded 
by  William  11.. 
lOH. 

Philip  I.excom- 
mnnloated , 
1006. 

Nor  ma  n  d  y 
pledged  by 
Robert  to  Wil- 
liam II.  of  Eng- 
land for  10.000 
marks,  1090. 

Dlsastroofi 
crusade  ot 
French  princes 
and  knights, 

1101. 

War  with 
Henry   I.   o  f 
England  and 
N  orm  aod  y, 
1101-1119. 

Louis  VI..  the 
Fat,  1108-1137. 

Battle  at 
Brenneville, 
1119:  Louts  VI. 
defeated  bythe 
English . 

0  O  D  D  t  ol 

Flanders  mur- 
dered, 1127. 
Letters  of 
fr  anchlse 
granted  to  cit- 
ies and  towns 
by  Louto  VI., 
1IS5. 

Marriage  of 
the  king's  son 
Louis  (VII.) 
with  Eleanor. 

oony.Guyenne. 
and  Foltou, 
1137. 

Lonla  VII., 
1137-1180. 

Hermann  ol 
Salm  set  up  as 
king  by  the  Sax- 
ons;  abdicates  and 
dies,  1068. 

Saxons,  assnred 
of    tbeir  ancient 
privileges,  submit. 

Third  expedition 
of  Henry  IV.  to 
Italy,  1090-1097: 
generally  ousuc- 
cesaful  except  cap- 
ture of  Uantoa. 

Rebellion  of  Con- 
rad, son  of  Henry 
IV.,  1092. 

First  crasaders, 
ander   Peter  tbe 
Hermit  and  Walter 
of   Pere)o,  cross 
Qennany,  109& 

War  with  Con- 
rad (dies.  1101). 

Henry  V.,  son  ot 
Henry  IV.,  110&- 
1125. 

Henry  V.  excom- 
municated. 

German  princes 
revolt:  Saxons  vic- 
torious at  Welfes- 
bolie,  U15. 

War  of  tbe  In- 
vestiture ended, 
by  Ooncordat  of 
Worms.  1122. 

Lotbar  of  Sax- 
on y,  1]2!I-11S7: 
crowned  by  Pope 
Innocent  11. 

Feudal  homage 
ot  Bohemia. 

Wends  driven 
back. 

Hlttdmark  con- 
quered by  Albert 
the  Bear,  and 
called  Branden- 
burg. 

House  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  1138-12&4. 

Conrad  III.,  1138- 
1152. 

Ghlbellfnes  and 
Ouelfs,  1140-1495. 

Death  of  Henry 
tbe  Proud,  1139: 
Saxony  claimed 
by  bis  son,  Henry ; 
Bavaria,  by  his 
brother.  Well  VI. 

Peter  of  Aniens 
<tbe  Hermit,  e.1050- 
111^  preaches  the 
Crusade,  lOSO. 

Bands  led  by 
Peter,  Walter  of 
Pacy,  Walter  Sen- 
zavelr,  and  others, 
nearly  annihilated 
in  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria. 

First  Crosade, 

1096-  1099. 
Bishop  Adhemar 

of  Puy,  first  to  take 
the  cross  at  Cler- 
mont, papal  legate. 

Niciea  surren- 
dered, 1097. 

Cmsaders  victo- 
riouB  over  sultan 
Klli]  Arslan  at 
DoryUeum,  1097. 

Antlocb  besieged 

1097-  1096. 
Crusaders  In  An- 
tlocb besieged  by 
Kerboga. 

SeUuk  army  de- 
feated. 

Death  ot  Bishop 
Adbemar  of  Puy, 
1098. 

Storm  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  terrible  mas- 
sacre, July  15, 1099 

Kingdom  of  J  eru- 
salem  established. 

Sultan  of  Egypt 
defeated  at  Asca- 
lonby  Godfrey  of 
BouUlon.  Protector 
of  the  UolySepal- 
eber,109». 

Death  of  God- 
frey, 1100. 

BaUwln  T.,  king 
of  Jemaaiem. 

Acre,  Berytus 
(Beirut).  SIdon. 
Tripolis,  con- 
quered with  the  aid 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa. 

Deathof  Baldwin 
I.  1118. 

Baldwin  n.:dles, 
1131. 

Nobles  of  Swe- 
den   attain  su- 
premacy in  tbe 
Diet 

0 1  a  f  Hunger, 
king  of  Den 
mark,  1060-1096. 

Erik  EJegod. 
king  of  Den- 
mark. 1086-llOS. 

Hagnas  III., 
Bartod,  king  of 
Norway.  1096- 
llOS. 

Orkneys,  Heb- 
rides, and  Dub- 
lin conquered  by 
Norwegians. 

Death  of  Mag- 
nus of  Norway 
hi  Ireland,  1103. 

Ejaten.  BIgurd. 
Olaf,  sons  of 
Hagnus.  rule  In 
conjunction    1  n 
Norway. 

Niels,  king  of 
Denmark,  1105- 
1185. 

Pilgrimage   t  o 
Jerusalem  by  Si- 
gurd of  Norway, 
1107-1110. 

Death  of  EJsten 
aod  Olat  ot  Nor- 
way. 

Sigurd  sole  rul- 
er  of  Norway, 
1122. 

Magnus  tbe 

Blind,  son  of  Sl- 
inird,    king  of 
Norway.  IISO. 

Wars  over  the 
succession  in 
Denmark. 

Erik  Emun.kinK 
of  Denmark,1134- 
11S7. 

Halt  the  king- 
dom  of  Norwfty 
ceded  (1134)  to 
HaraM  Gille, 
who  comes  from 
Ireland  and 
claims  to  be  a 
son  of  Magnus 
Barfod. 

Civil  war  in 
Norway. 

Seljuk  supr^ 
macy  in  tbe 
East,  1060. 

Empire  of  the 
Seljuka  sepa- 
rated Into  sev- 
eral small  sul- 
tanates, 1092. 

Portugal  be- 
comes a  CaaUl- 
ian  tlef  under 
Henry  of  Bar- 
gundy,  1095. 

Warsln^win 
ot  Ruy  Diaz, 
railed  by  Ar- 
abs t  h  e  Cld ; 
died  1090. 

Alphoaso  I. 
of  Ar  ago  n  . 
1I06-1U1. 

John  the 
Good,  Bysan- 
tlne  emperor 
(1118-1 143), 
fought  tbe  Sel- 
luks.  Hunga- 
rlanB,8erviaDa, 
and  Anoeni* 
ana. 

Aragon  and 
Catalonia 
united,  US7. 
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Death  of  Hildebrand  to  tha  VoartMnth  Century,  1085-1300  A.  D. 


■  D. 


1100 


DiacoAiRiKS, 
Abts,  Ckaxts. 


Emslasd. 


Eoiland. 


I  Ctaembtrr  In- 


Edrid  of  ne- 
lly prodnces 


Mufldk  elected 
"Lady  of  £nc 
'land"   by  the 
In  clem. 

Wir  between 
Stepben  and  Ha 
tUda. 

Deatb  of  Robert 
of  Gloocerter.lM?. 

Henry  of  Anjon 
linded  m  Bacluid. 
trodneed  IntoJlSI. 
Spain  by  thel  Henryrecocnixed 
Moots,  about  as  belx  to  t  b  e 
lUO.  crown. 

Hooae  of  Anjoa 
(Flantafenet)  1  n 
thedlrect  line.  1154 

Henry  II.,  IIH- 
bii  cebBTWliy.,U89. 
IIM.  Bemmpnon  ind 

Hie  ex^ieq-  reetorMlon  of  eB- 
iier  (barean,tates. 


Fuxci, 


iTAbT  AND 
OSRHAHT. 


CauaAnu. 


Second   Cm-'  Battle  of  We)nK-|  Fulco  of  Anjou : 


BCAMniHATU. 


Othxr 
GouinmiB8. 


Erik  Lamb.  Mrr'  Baladln,  IIST- 


sade.  1U7-1149.  bern,  1140 :  Conrad  dlen.  114S. 

victorious.  I   Edeiia  con- 

Death  of  Leopold  quered  (1144)  by 
of  Aostria,  Oct.  18.,Em»deddIn('lmad- : 

1141 :  BavKria  rlv- ed-Deen)  Zenkl,,1147.  lof  Portugal 

en  to  bis  brother,  emir   of  )fo»ul  ;l  Bonder  dynaa-lfoun^d.  IISV. 

juomIr-,coii(iQered  and  de-'ty.  Sweden,  IISO-  Mabuel  Oom- 
Btroyed  by  ble  bod  IKO.       _         oenvk  Bysan- 


ofDenmark.lin-  I19S. 
1147.  Tatars  spread 

Sven  HI.  made, over  Ohtna. 
klngof  Denmark,  The  Unsdom 


Eteanor  at- 
Torced :   mar-  Henry 
ried  Henry  ol  gott. 


AdJou     d'ster'   Frederick  o(  Nonreddln  (Noor 
king  ol  Eng-'Swabla,nephewof  ed-Deen).  1149. 
land),  convey- Conrsd,  elected  by|  Second  Crusade. 


(or  assessing 
and  coUecUnr 
taxssXicBstab- 
Uabed. 
Mantitsctare 
of  silk  encour- 
aged In  Slelly. 
e.  1M6. 

Convent 
cbonriiatAlco- 
baca.Pnrtiigal, 
bout.  1148-im 


Lar^e  quaotl- 
/tfes  of  smrar 
jbroagtafc  Into 
I  Europe  from 
llfiO. 


Ireland  given  to 
Henry  II.  by  a  buU 
of  Adrian  IV..  1167. 

Unsuccessful 
Welsh  wsr,  1158. 

Scutage  Intro- 
duced. 

Second  Welab 
war.  1168. 

Contentloos  be 
tween  Henry  II. 
andBecket. 

Danegeld  sbol 
Ished. 

CoMtttutlon  of 
ClsrendoD.  IIM. 

Becket  tried  and 
condemned ;  fled 
to  Prance. 

Third  Welsh  wsr. 
IU5. 

Anise  of  Clsren 
don,  1166. 

Dermod,  klnir  of 
leinster.  Irelsnd- 
fled  (1167)  to  Henry 
II. 

Becket  returned 
to  England ;  qnar 
rated  wltti  tbe 
king;  murdered  by 
knights  of  Benry'i 
court,  IITO. 

Henry's  expedl 
tloD  to  Ireland, 
1171. 

Richard  ol  Clare 
(Strongbow)  mode 
earl  ofLefuster. 

Southesstern 
part  o  f  I  rel  s  nd  Bu  b- 
mltted  to  Henry. 

Absolution  o  f 
Henry.  1172. 

Revolt  of 
Henry's  eldest  son. 
Henry,  and  gen 
ersi  lesgneof  Eng 
lish  snd  French 
lords,  Wltllam  the 
Lion  of  Scotland, 
and  LouU  VII.. 
against  the  king. 

Scotch  invasion, 
1178. 

Penance  of  Hen 
ry  II.  St  Becket'E 
wmb.  1174. 

William  cap- 
tured; released 
upon  acknowl 
Ibiiry  cstbedral'e  d  g  m  e  n  t  of 
'ichotr  rebuilt,!  Henry  a  _s  u  s  e  - 
^174-llM. 


1  Sct-e  I>Bme 
'cathedral  o  I 
iParia  built, 
llifiS-mi- 


\  Origin  ol  the 
public  funding 
system  In  Ven- 
ice. 117L 


Tbe  leaning 
tower  ot  Ptoa 
built,  IH4-US0. 


The  Canter- 


ralnty,  1175. 


log  to  him  Qai- 
cony,  Ouyeooe, 
and  Pcritou,  for 
which  Henry 
did  homan  to 
Louis. 


tbeprlDces.  |I1471149;  without 

FrederlckI„Bar- result:  leaders, 


baroisa.  llsa-lUO. 

Diet  at  Itene- 
burg. 

Convention  of 
Constance  between 
Frederick  and  the 
Pwal  See.  1188. 
First  expedition 
Lonia  Til.  to  Italy.  1154-116S. 
married  Oon-  Frederick  crowned 
stance  of  Oas-  king  of  Italy  In 
tJle  (hli  second  Pana :  emperor  at 
wife),  lUt.  Rome. 

Diet    at  WOn- 
burg,  1157. 
Homage  to  tbe 


Common  soldiery 
reach    Cllicis  by 
Imperial    powerland,  andare  an-  Wends  con- 
(Roly  Roman  em-  nlbilated  byhungeriguered  by  the 


and  tbe  enemy. 


pire)  by  nearty  all 
states  of  the  West. 

Royal  crown 
given  by  Frederick 
to  the  Bohemian 
duke  Vladislav. 

Second  expedi- 
tion to  Italy,  1U8- 
1U2. 

Mlianeee  revolt. 

Quarrel  between 
tbe  emperor  and, with  the  French, 
tbepope.  junsucoeMfully  at 

Alliance  between  tacks  Damascus. 
Alexander  III.  and 
ibe  Lombard  cities. 

Third  expedition 
[I163)to  Italy,  with- 
out an  army. 

Fourth  expedi- 
tion to  Italy,  1166- 


Conrad  fll.of  Ger- 
many, Louis  VU.  of 
France. 

Louis  and  the 
French  nobility 
sail  from  Pam- 
phylla  for  Antlo- 
chia. 


Erik  IX..  tbetlne  empesor 
Saint,  king  ofCll4S-118«), 
Sweden,  IISO- left  tbe  alTafrs 
1162.  In  bad  eondl- 

Christlanity  In-tlon. 
t reduced  In  ev- 
ery part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Swe 
den. 

Waldemsr  I. 
tbe  Great,  kind 
of  Denmark,  Wars  ot  Gen 
1U7-IU8.  and  Hel.  rivals 

In  Japan.  1166- 
118S. 


Danes. 


lIsgnuBV.,klng 


Conrad  goes  by  „ 
sea  from  ConMsn-  of  Norway,  1161' 
tinople  to  the  Holy  1 184. 
Land  (U48)  and. 


Arebblsbopric  of 
iUpsala,  Sweden, 
establlstaed,  1168. 


Baldwin  III.,klng 
116S:  PaKhai  III.  ot  Jerusalem;  dies 

conducted  to  Rome  1 162. 
by  Frederick. 

Lombard  League! 
(1167)  between  cit- 
ies of  Lombardy 
and  those  ol  the 
Veronese  March. 

Ouells  snd  Qhlb-'  Amalrlc: 
ellines  united.  1178. 

Waidenses,  1170. 

Great  Council  ol 
Venice.  1172. 

Fifth  exi>edltion 
to  Italy.  1174-1177; 

Lombardy  entered  ~i„_i„.„  « „ 
over  Mont  CenU.  je^J^SJIf, 

Battle  ol  Legna-  ry  tbe  Lion.  1172. 
no.  1176. 

Reconciliation 
of  the  emperor  and 
the  pope.  1177. 

Henry  the  Lion 
put  under  ban  ol 
the  empire  and  his 
fiefs  declared  for- 
feited. 1180. 

Peace  with  the 
Lombard  cities  at 
Constance,  1IS3. 

Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Ltlbeck,  in 
Uroe  become  free 
clUes. 


AncoDs.  on  is- 
land of  Rflgen. 
dies,  captured  by  the 
Danes,  1168. 


Revolt  in  Skaa- 
iiia  subdued  by 
the  Danes. 


Leon  and  Cas- 
tile separated 
sgslo,  1157. 


wmiam  the 
Uon,  Scotland, 
1165-1214. 


Strongbow  In 
Ireland,  1169- 
U70. 
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Chapter  hoase 
mt  BrlEtol,  An- 
Clo-N  o  r  m  a  n 
arobltectore, 
built,  1UK-U70. 


Football  flrst 
meotloced  In 
EDKlaod,  1175 

Late  old  Lim 
lion  Bridir*  com- 
menced o  7  Pe- 
ter Of  Oole- 
cburcb,  1176. 

A  bridge  8,000 
feet  lone,  with 
18  8  tone  arcbes. 
bollt  over  the 
RbOne  at  AtI- 
irnoD,  IIM). 

Paris  streeta 
flrst  paved  by 
PblUp  Augus- 
tiu,  list. 

Ohorch  of  8in 
Uicbele  at 
Lucca,  Italr. 
built,  about 
1188. 

MoRQue  of  Old 
Delhi,  India, 
commeoced , 
about  1190. 

Insuran  c  e 
■aid  to  have 
been  ta  um  In 
Italy,  use 


1200 


Standard 
wetKbts  and 
measureB  pro- 
vided tor  Eni[- 


Aasize  of  amu, 

mi. 

Hllltia  service  re' 
stored. 

Death  of  Henry 
tbe  i:oimKer.  1188. 

Gonsplracf  o  f 
Henry's  sons,  Blch- 
ftrd  and  John,  with 
Philip  ol  france, 
1169. 

Humiliation  and 
death  ol  Henry  IL, 
1189. 

BlctaardI.,C(£ur- 
de-Lion,  1189-1199 : 
away  from  Eng- 
land durlns  most 
of  hjs  reign. 

Scotch  Idng  re- 
leased, 1189. 

Eleanor,  Rich- 
ard's mother,  re 
gent  durluE  b  1 B 
crusade  and  Im- 
prlBoumentby  tbe 
emperor. 

Jews  persecuted. 

War  caused  by 
Intrigues  of  the 
king's  brother 
John  and  Philip  ol 
France ;  quickly 
suppressed  after 
Richard's  return, 
1191. 

Richard  In 
France  at  war  with 

Philip. 


VBaVOS. 


'John  Lackland, 
1199-1218;  reoog- 
land  by  the,niaed  In  England, 
sheriffs  ol  Lon-  s  e  c  o  r  e  d  Nor- 
doo,  11V7.  maDdT' 


Troubadours 
ftouriita  in  Eng- 
land, Spain, 
and  Italy,  120O- 
1300. 

Obtmneya  In 
troduced  In 


Philip  IL,  Au- 
gustus, 1180- 
1223, 


War  with  the 
count  of  Flan- 
d  e  r  8 ,  1185 ; 
county  of  Ver- 
mandola  and 
city  of  Amiens 
won  by  Philip 
II. 


(Third)  Cru- 
sade with  Rich- 
ard Ctairde- 
Uon, 


Phil  ip  at- 
tacked Nor- 
mandy (1190). 
but  with  little 
success. 


Death  of  Rich- 
ard CoBur-de- 
Llon.  1199. 


Philip  took 
up  but  did 
not  prosecute 
tbe  claims  In 
Normandy  of 
Arthur,  Rich- 
ard's nephew, 
against  Rich- 
ard's younser 
brother  Jobn. 


Italt  Ain> 


sixth  erpedltlon 
to  Italy.  1184-1186: 
peacelol. 

War  between 
Henry,  son  ot 
Frederick,  and 
Henry  the  Lion; 
concluded,  1189. 

Henry  VI.,  son 
of  Frederick,  1190- 
llW. 

First  expedition 
to  Italy.  HOI. 

Henry  goes  to 
Naples  to  rescue 
from  Taocred  the 
inheritance  of  his 
wife,  Conatance. 

Haidea  misiic- 
ceaafully  beileged. 

War  with  Henry 
the  Lion,  1192-1194. 

Second  expedi- 
tion to  Italy,  mi. 

Henry  threat- 
ened with  excom- 
munication (im) 
for  withholding 
from  the  pope  the 
eatates  ot  Matilda. 

Diet  at  WOXK- 
burg.  1198. 

Third  expedition 
to  lUly,  1197. 

Philip  of  Swabia, 
youngest  son  of 
Frederick  B  a  r  - 
baraaaa,  lUB-iaoB. 

Otto  IV.  ol 
Bruaawlck,  aon  of 
Henry  the  Lion, 
1198-1215  (ms). 

War  for  tbe 
crown  between  the 
house  ol  Hoben- 
8  tauten  and  of 
Well,  11»I216. 


Death  of  Arthur!  Quarrel  be-  Philip  asaassln- 
wblle    In    Joha's  tweenPhlllpII.  ated  at  Bamberg 


power,  3203. 

John  lost  Anjou, 
Maine,  Konnaudy, 
Touraine.  and  a 
part  ol  Aqultaine ;  attacked  Nor- 


England,  laOO.  I  restricted  hence- 
forward to  fals  Eng- 
lish kingdom. 

Death  of  Hubert 
Walter,  arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury, 1205. 

Disputed  e  1  e  c  - 
tlon. 

The  London  Stephen  Lang- 
Bridge  (begun,  ton  elected  arch- 
1176)  complet-  bishop  of  Canter- 
ed. 1209.  Ibury  by  command 

Heavy  eaval-of  Innocent  III., 
ry  covered  1207;  refused  by 
with  coat  of  John, 
mall;  somo|  Interdict  upon 
horsemen  hud  Encland.  1208. 
visors  and  John  Anally sub- 
skullcaps.        mitit,  receives 


and  Innocent{by  the  count  pala- 
111.;  Philip  sub-jtlne.  Otto  of  Wit- 
mltted,  1200.  telsbacb. 
Philip  a«raln  Otto  ir.  crowned 
at  Rome  by  Inno- 
mandy.  cent  III.,  1309. 

Fall  ot  Oh&-  Quarrel  with  the 
teau  OalUard.  pope,  who  put  for- 
Normandy  ward  Frederick, 
submitted,  12M,  BonofHenryVI.,aB 
Summons  to  antl-emperor.  1212.i 
appearfortrial  Battle  at  Bou-j 
on  account  ot  vines,  1214;  Otto 
tbe  murder  of.IV.,lnaIllancewlth 
Arthur  dlso-,  England,  defeated 
beyed  by  John;  by  Philip  II.,  Au- 
hts  ficiB  de- gustus. 
clared  forfelt.|  Death  of  Otto IV. 
Storming  oI.Bt  the  Harzburg, 
Beilers.  1207.  May  10, 1218. 
County  of  Frederick  II.(al- 
Toulouse.  con-  so  king  of  the  two 
quered  by  SI-  Sicilies),  12I2-12M; 


tetmaiMU. 


mon  of  M'^nt- 
tort,  12IM215. 
War  In  Flan 


opposes  spiritual 
supremacy ;  was 
crowned  Oermao 
king  in  Aachen. 
1215:  promises  to 
undertake  a  cm- 


Franco  of  Co-  Lanston.  and  ac 
loiine   invents  cepts   bis  kinc- ders  with  the 
"rests" in mu-itlora  as  a  fief  of  feudal  lords, 
sic,  1220.  the  pa-pacy.  1213.  Ipupported  by, 

Robert  deLu-l    Barons  re  f  ub e, Otto    of  Ger-,sade, 
sarche.  French  J?  i;!'"'^?^!'^^!^'!    "enry.   son  of 

architect,    de-i^^^ce,  1213.  Enirland;  prederickll.,giveu 

signed    cathe-    John  defeated  at  Kh„"^H«  8 wabi a ,  1217: 
rlralolAmiens:BouvlneB.  Pl«n-??„,*^«  clUes  dect^d 
n....-t_i._>«  fm-A^^   laiA  , Victorious     at  n^jj]^^  1220. 


tlouTlshed.l220.;den,  1214. 


Bouvlucs,  1214 


Baldwin  IV.; 
death,  1184. 

Baldwin  v.; 
death,  1186  (not  ot 
age). 

Velt{Guy)of  Lu- 
slgnan ;  captured 
at  TlbeHaa. 

Acre  and  Jerusa- 
lem conquered 
(1187)  by  Baladln 
(Salah-ed-Deen). 

Guy  ot  LoBignan 
regains  freedom 
and  besieges  Acre 
for  two  years,  1189- 
U91. 

Third  Crusade, 
1190-1192;  conquest 
ot  Acre  (Ht.  Jean 
d'Acre)  or  Ptole- 
malB ;  leaders,  em- 
peror Frederick  I., 
his  eon  Frederick 
of  Swabia. 

Frederick  I.  con- 
quered Icoulum ; 
drowned  in  the 
Calycadnus,  Cili 
cla,  1190. 

Richard  Oceur- 
de-Uon,  king  of 
England,  and  Phil- 
ip II.  ot  France  go 
by  sea  to  the  Holy 
Land,  1190 ;  reach 
Acre,  119L 

Death  ot  Freder- 
ick of  Swabia.  1191. 

Acre  compelled 
to  surrender,  July 
1191. 

PhQlp  quarrels 
with  Richard:  re- 
turns to  France, 
119L 

Armistice  with 
Saladin. 

Coast  from  Acre 
to  Jnppa  Riven  to 
tbe  Cbriatlans. 

Fourth  Crusade, 
1200-1204:  Latin  em- 
pire, 1204-1261;  di- 
rected originally 
against  Egypt;  un- 
dertaken at  in- 
stance of  Pope 
Innocent  III.;  lead- 
ers, powerful 
French  barons. 
Baldwin,  count  of 
Fl  anders,  Bonl  f  ace . 
marqula  of  Uont- 
ierrat. 

Crusaders  be- 
siege Zara,  In  Dal- 
matia. 

ConBtanUn  o  p  I  e 
captured. 

Emperor  unable 
to  fulfltlpromise  to 
the  crusaders  of 
union  of  Greek 
Church  with  that  ol 
Rome  and  large 
payments  of 
money. 

ConstanUn  o  p  1  e 
on  Hre. 

Greek  populace 
revolt. 

Death  ot  Isaac 

Alexius  mur- 
dered by  Oreeka. 

I  Oonstantin  o  p  I  e 

aKaIn  captured, 
partly  burned. 


SounoHAVu. 


Svene,  king  of 
Norway.  1177- 
1202. 

Enut  'VI.,  king 
of  Denmark.1182- 
1202:  SOD  ol 
WalaenMr. 


Wends  aided  by 
tbe  emperor 
FrednlckI..1184. 


Hither  Fome- 
rania  and  part 
of  Mecklenburg 
submit  to  tbe 
DUMt. 


Knnt.  "Uiv  of 
tbeSlan." 


ExpedUoD  of 
tbe  Danes  to 
Estboola. 


LQbeck  and 
Hamburg  con- 
quered by  tbe 
DatM. 


Addt  ol  Ho^ 
tteln  captured 
by  tlMDMiea, 

Waldemar  II., 
the  Conqueror, 
king  of  Den- 
mark, 1202-1211. 
I  Haakon  III.. 
!klng  of  Norway. 
1202-1204. 

Guttorm  the 
Child,  king  of 
Norway.  1201. 

Inge  Baardseo. 
king  ot  Norway, 
1204-1217. 

Holstein  grant- 
ed as  a  flet  to 
W  aldemar '  s 
nephew,  Albert 
ol  Orlamund. 

O  e  B  e  1  and 
large  part  of 
Prussia  con- 
quered by  tbe 
Danes. 

Waldemar  II.. 
ofDenmaik  rec- 
ognized P  r  e  d  - 
erlck  II.  as  em- 
petar  and  re- 
ceived a  cession 
ot  all  conquests 
In  Germany, 
north  of  tbe  Elbe 
and  tbe  Etde. 

Haakon  IV.. 
klngol  Norway, 

1217(1223>-  1  2  6  2; 
crushes  rivals. 


Othkb 

OOUMTBIXfl. 


AlexiuB  II.. 
Byzantine  em- 
peror, 1180- 

im 


AndronlcDs  I.. 
Byaaotlne  em- 
peror, 11S8- 
1L8& 

Cyprus  an  In- 
dependent 80V- 
ereicnty,  1184. 

BotUaof  Din- 
no-nrm  In  Ja- 
pan; the  down- 
tallottbehonse 
of  HeltlUK. 


Awffhm  dy- 
nasty fn  tbe 
Bysantina  em- 
pire, lUS-UOi. 

Isaac  II.,  By- 
zaatbia  emper- 
or. lUfr-llStt. 

Bulgaria,  led 
by  John  Asen. 
revolta  against 
tbe  Byzantine 
empire  and 
founds  a  new 
realm,  caidtal 
at  TlrDOTB, 
U8S. 


AlexhiB  ni.. 
Bysantlne  em- 
peror, 1196- 
1208. 

Hojo  famDy 
supreme  In  Ja- 
pan. 1200-1333. 

iBaao  II.,  By- 
zaotine  emper- 
or (restored), 
1208-1204. 

Alexius  IV.. 
Byzantine  em- 
peror, 1204. 

Alexhu  V . . 
Byzantine 
)>eror,  1204. 
Constantisople 
taken  and 
sacked.  1204; 
Latin  empire 
establlflbed 

(iaoft-i2U). 


Latin  line  of 
Byzantine  em- 
perors, 120t- 
1261. 

Baldwin  I.. 
Latin  emperor, 
12O4-1205. 

Mongols  Bub- 
lugate  souih- 
lern  BuBSla, 
1206, 

King  John  In- 
vades Ireland, 
1210. 
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A.  D. 


laoo 


DiBcomizB, 
Abtb,  OBArrs. 


Q  a  ]  d  o  of 
Slenk.flratTec- 
ocotied  ItBliu 
painter,  flour- 
Ubm.  122L 


FrancIscKQi 
arrive  In  £nC' 

land,  laaL 


Drafalue  o  f 
LcHidDii  R  r  s  t, 
provided  lor  by 

aetanent,  1225. 


1  n  e  meD> 
ttoned  by  Ba- 
ropeso  writ- 
era,  13S1. 


Alexander     11..  PblUp'a  son 
Scotland,  1214-1219.  Louis  made  un 
isoocenful  ex 
London  occupied  peditlon  to 
by  tbe  confeder-  fc"t1y»t^,  121ft. 
ated  lords.  1215. 

Uaxna  Cbarta 
granted  by  John 
at  Rnimymedc, 
June.  1215.  Siege  of  re- 

Pope  declared  TO )ted  Tou 


tbe  Maena  Cbarta 


louae ;  death  of 


Gunpowder 
ant  used  In 
BannoD  by  tbe 
minrer  128*. 


GboTctiof  Sao 
Antonio,  at 
i>Bdaa.  built. 


Wan  tQes,  do- 
meatic  pottery. 
aiNSyaaea  men- 
tioned In  a 
cbarter  of 
Jamea  I.  of 
AraiiOD  to  Uie 
Saraeena  of 


null  and  void. 

LangtOD  sus- 
pended. 

Crown  declared 
forfeited  by  tbe 
French  party 
among:  tbe  barons 
and  bestowed  by 
them  apon  LouU, 
son  ol  Philip  of 
France. 

Louis  comes  to 
England,  1216. 

Death  of  Jobs 
Lackland.  October.the   count  of 
19,  mi.  It  on  1  onie, 

Henry    IIL,  ofiwboae  lands 


Simon  olMrat- 
f 011.1218. 


Louis  Tm., 
123t-122S. 


Fresh  crn- 
sade  against 


Wincbester.  1216- 
1272 ;  son  of  Jobn ; 
coronation  se- 
cured by  the  Eng- 
lish party. 

WUllamMarahall 
regent.  1216-1219. 

French  fleet  de- 
feated off  Tbaaet. 

Louis  gives  up 
contest  a  n  d  re- 
turns to  France. 

Magna  Cbarta 
twice  reissued  in  a 
modified  form. 

Death  of  WD- 
Uam  Uarshall. 

EoKland  ({(.vem- 
ed  by  Peter  des 
Rocbei.  PanduII 
the  papal  legate, 
Hubert  de  Burgh 
the  Justiciary,  and 
Arctiblabop  Lang- 
ton. 

Second  corona- 
tion. 1220. 

I^ngton  super- 
seded Pandulf  as 
legate.  1221. 

Third  relssne  of 
the  charter,  1223. 


had  been  de- 
clared  forfeit. 


Lools  IX.  (St. 
Louis).  1326- 

im 


Blanche, 
mother  of  Lou- 
is, regent  dur- 
ing hia  minor- 
ity: quelled  re- 
volt ol  the 
barona. 


Inquisition  as 
regular  tritui- 
nal  eBtahllsbed 
by  Pope  Orec- 
ory  IX. 


Beginning  of 
Henry's  personal 
goreniment,  1227. 


Trnsncceasful 
vran  hi  France, 
1232. 

Sancerre, 
PaUol  Hubert  de  Chartrea.BlolB, 
Burgh.  1282:  oflo^ded  liyTbeo- 
Petet  des  Pophfti.       of  Omm- 


Oounty  of 
ToQiouse  be- 
tween tbe 
Rhone,  the  sea, 
and  the  Pyre- 
nees, acqtilred, 
1229. 


12U. 


pagne  and  Ha- 
ntra,]2S*. 


Great  council 
henceforward 


Haeon  par- 


celled Parliament,  ^chased,  12S9. 


lTai.T  Am 


Frederick  leaver 
Germany  for  fit 
teen  years;  re- 
newed promisee 
made  to  Innocent 
m.(feudal  suprem- 
acy of  papal  chair 
over  his  hereditary 
domain,  crusade): 
crowned  at  Rome 
by  Honorlus  IH. 

Henry,  son  of 
Frederick  .c  to  wned 
king  at  Aachen, 
12*2. 

Promise  of  a 
crusade  renewed, 
1225. 

Diet  at  Cremona, 
12». 

Disputes  with  the 
Lombard  cities, 
1236. 

Crusade  begnn. 
but  broken  up  by 
a  coiitagtouB  dis- 
ease, 1227. 

Emperor  placed 
under  tbe  ban  by 
Gregory  IX.,  1227. 

Battle  of  Bomb6- 
vede.  1227.  Danes 
are  decisively  de- 
feated. 

Crusade  of  Fred- 
erick II..  122ft-1229. 

Papal  (key) 
troops  driven  by 
Frederick  from  his 
dominions,  12S9. 

Peace  with  the 
pope  at  San  Oer- 
m  a  n  o :  ban  re- 
moved. 1230. 

Legislation  o  f 
Frederick  In  his 
Sicilian  klnEdom. 
1230-1240;  feudal 
relations  regulat- 
ed; representation 
of  tbe  cities. 

Rebellion  of  Kins 
Henry,  in  alliance 
with  the  Lombard 
cities  and  the  low- 
er German  HobO- 
ity.  1234. 

Henry  submlta; 
imprisoned. 

BecoDciliatlon 
with  the  Wells. 

Diet  at  Mainz. 

Enactment  of  a 
public  peace;  first 
law  pnblisbed  In 
German  as  well  as 
taiLaUn. 

Successful  cam- 
paign against  the 
Lombards,  1236. 

Frederick  tbe 
Warlike  of  Austria, 
a  follower  of  the 
rebel  Henry,  de- 
posed and  put  un- 
der the  ban,  1236. 

Diet  at  Bpeier, 
1237. 

Conrad,  second 
son  of  the  emper- 
or, crowned  Ger- 
man king,  1237. 

Battle  of  Corte- 
nuova,  1237. 

War  of  Frederick 
n.  with  Popes 
Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.,  1239- 

laeo. 


CaosADxs. 


Latin  empire  es- 
tablished, I2M : 
Baldwin,  emperor 

Venetians  given 
many  coast  dis- 
tricts and  islands. 

Marquis  otMont- 
terrat  made  king  of 
Tbessalooica. 

French  dukes  In 
Aohala,  Athens, 
etc. 

Greek  empire  es- 
labllahed  at  Nlciea 
by  Theodore  Las- 
caiii. 


SCAKOIMAVIA, 


Empire  of  Treb- 
isond  established 
on  coast  of  tbe 
Pontus  EuxIdus  by 
descendant  of 
tbeOomnawB. 


Erik  Eriksson 
liKfipe,  king  of 
Sweden,  1223- 
12M:  BirgerJarl 
tbe  actual  ruler. 


Children's  Cru- 
sade, 1212;  tbou- 
sands  of  French 
and  German  boys, 
many  of  whom 
died  on  tbe  way 
many  sold  Into 
slavery. 


Fifth  Crusade 
121S-1220:  Jerusa- 
lem reKalned  for  a 
short  time;  leader 
Frederick  II.,  em- 
peror of  tbe  West 


Crusade  o(  An 
drew  11.,  king  i>i 
Hungary,  1217 
without  result. 


E  gy  pt  unsncc  eiu<- 
tiilly  attacked(i218 
1*2])  by  John  of 
Krienne,  "king  ot 
Jerusalem." 


Predertckll.  goei 
by  sea  to  Acre;  re- 
ceives from  sultati 
Kameel  (£1  K&mlt) 
JeniBBlem  (where 
be  crowned  him- 
self). Nazareth,  a 
strip  of  land  to  the 
coast,  and  bldon. 
on  condition  of  a 
ten  yean'  truce. 
1229. 


Expedition  of 
the  Danes  to  £s- 
tb(Hiia,  1219. 


The  Danneborg. 
or  national 
standard  o(  Den- 
mark, 1219. 


Power  of  tbe 
clergy  weakened 
in  Norway. 


Waldemarll.  of 
Denmark  and  hin 
son  captured 

1223)  by  Henry, 
count  of  Scbwe- 
rin,  and  Impris 
oned  for  three 
years  in  the  cas 
tie  of  Danne- 
borg, Hanover. 


Kublal  Khan. 
1210-1294. 

Arabians  de- 
feated at  To- 
losa,  1212. 

Henry  of 
Flanders,  Latin 
emperor,  1206- 
1216. 

Peter  of 
Coartenay, 
Latin  emperor, 

1216-12». 

Tolande.  Latin 
emperor,  12U- 
1221. 

Robert,  Latin 
emperor,  1221- 
1228. 

Ogdal.  son  of 
Genghis  Khan, 
Mongol  e  m  • 
peror  in  China, 
m7-13U. 


Waldemar  o  f 
Denmark  ob- 
tained release 
from  ImprlHon- 
mcntbythecount 
ol  Schwerin,  by 
renunciation  ol 
h  1 8  conquests 
south  of  tbe  Elbe 
and  In  the  Slavic 
countries  and 
by  payment  ot  a 
large  raneom. 


Rennnclatloo  ol 
Waldemar  o  f 
Denmark  an 
nulled  by  the 
pope. 


Battle  of  Bom- 
h  ce  V  e  d  (Bom- 
hSvede),  1227: 
Waldemar  ol 
Denmark  de- 
feated In  bis  at- 
tempt to  regain 
Holsleln. 


Kingdom  of 
Denmark  divided 
among  \V  aide- 
mar's  three  sons. 
Abel  receiving 
Schleswig. 


Othib 

Cotnrruas. 


Genghis  Kban 
11206-12^)  in- 
vades tbe  Kin 
provlDces  o  f 
China.  1213: 
died,  1227. 


John  of  Brl- 
enne,  Latin  em- 
peror. 1229-1237. 

Ferd In  and 
III.,  Leon,  and 
Castile.  1280- 

1252. 

Fall  of  tbe  Kin 
dynasty  in 
China,  Igft. 


Baldwin  II.. 
Latin  emperor, 

12S7-120L 

Retreat .of 
Moors  to  Gra- 
nada, 1238. 

Kiev  devas- 
tated by  the 
Mongols.  1239 


Mongols  de- 
feat tbe  Ger- 
mans In  tbe 
battle  ot  Wabl- 
statt,l»l:then 
ravage  Hun- 
gary. 
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Diiicovtitirs. 


(K&lfe  AJtd  ■  Ibc 

□  I  equlv 
d  r  t!  e  B  pub 
lisho'i]  hy  Nifti- 

Cathedral 
Siena,  Italr, 

Tiles  ITrst 
nipilc   !-r  lilt 

ulilyaljtm:  iLiie. 
The  first  i'on- 

ibe  Bible  in^ile 
niHl«r  HiiK"  tie 

AmOUo,  FlCrr 

uid  cbap^b  of 
SftDtl  Croca, 

m-J-ir    l.y  IIli' 
CbliieBC-,  lijO. 
Tbe  mnrlPCT'it 

kouwu  tQ  Uie 


I^arl:ie3t  cam 

Innile  by  n  ^ur 
Bci^u  median' 
Ic,  probably 
abiiut  12SD. 

The  police  By* 
tern  Id  London 
mar  be  Slid  to 
have  beffuo 
about  12S8. 

Rnbruqu I s 
reacbea  Kara- 
konim.  the  an- 
cfeat  seat  ol 
the  Moasol 
empire,  1251. 

Ad  asBOcIa- 
tlon  of  French 
surKeons,  Col- 
l^se  de  St. 
Cdme,  onran 
Ized  by  Jean 
Pltard.  1254. 


EntinnoQS  sums 
of  BMOey  exacted 
klent  by  the  pope. 


Ooly  Aqoltalne 
and   Qaacony  or' 
the  Psench  poBses- 
ir)iia  ftf  the  Anire- 
vlnea  tetalned  Dy 


AleMDder  m., 
ecatUeM,  1219-1286. 

Refcam  of  Sfmon 
of  MoDtfort.  earl  of 
LtiemKta,  from  the 
ot$t;nment  of 
Wxny.  1SS8. 

Rlobard.ofConi- 
waEI,  Iring  of  the 
Rondna,  12S6-1271. 


Marco  Polo 
visits  central 
Asia,  Chloa, 
India,  Persia, 
127M29fi. 

St.  Peter's 
College,  Uam- 
brldse,  found- 
ed by  HuKb  de 
Babham,  12M. 


Pufiaiaeiit    o  f 

OxtOf<L  I2S8. 

Proi^onsofOx 
ford,  n  list  of  KTiev- 
ancea  preseoted  by 
the  barons. 

War  between  the 
kbiff  and  the  bar 
nns,  192;  arbitra- 
tion ol  Louis  IX., 
1254 

PiotIbIodb  of  Ox- 
ford anmilled. 

War  renewed. 

Battle  of  Lewes. 
I2U;  Henry  III. 
and  hlB  BOO  Ed- 
ward defeated. 

Treaty  (Hiae  of 
Lewes),  1264 ;  na 
tive  connBclorB 
presented ;  n  e  w 
council  arraneed 
b;aparlfanii!nt  In 
wMi'h  Ihore  ni-re 
ailik'!!  tiithpciiTKy 
aiit:|  TiotilMty  lour 
kiiiffbtB  from  eacfa 
sbirc. 

riiQiK-n  &[  Nine 

PdrlluiniTit  f>  f 
SifiiiiLi  iif  M^iiit- 
fon,  .laimnry  Ltt 
l2><-'> :  ilrft  parLia 

rFM-nt«tIV«S(i[  thfr 
borougtaa  were 
called. 

Edward  re- 
leased. 

War  renewed. 

Battle  of  Eves 
ham,  Auinist  4, 
\m:  Earl  Simon 
defeated  and  slain. 

Death  of  Henry 
III.,  Novraaber  16, 
1-272. 

Edward  I.,  Lons 
shanks.  1272-1307; 
devotes  a  year  to 
G&K('ony ;  crowned 
In  England,  1274. 

Court  separated 
(127.1)  Into  three 
tribunals:  Ex- 
chequer. KIdk'i' 
Bench,  Common 
Pteaa. 


Fkahcx. 


War  with  the 
□  o  b  1  e  B  and 
their  aUy. 
Henry  III.  of 
EnKland.  1212- 
1243 :  LoulB  IX. 
victorious. 


AlblKensesex- 
termlnated. 

lau. 


Uarrlase  of 
Oharles  of  An- 
Jou,  the  king'i- 
brother,  and 
Countess  Bea- 
trice. 1246. 


(Sixth)  Cru- 
Hade  of  St. 
Louis,  1248- 1250; 
Blanche  r  e  - 
sent. 


Henry  of  Eng- 
land Kiven  Pe- 
rlgord,  the  Li- 
mousin, and 
southern  Saln- 
touge:  re- 
nounced claim 
to  Normandy. 
Anjou.  Halne. 
Poltou.  north- 
ern Salntonge. 
Touralne. 


Waiier  of  bat- 
tle prohibited. 


Feudal  Juris- 
dicUon  Umlted. 


Rlcbt  of  ap- 
peal to  the  IcinK 
from  the  feudal 
courts  In  all 
cases  eatab- 
Ushed. 


Aries.  CahoTS. 
Foix,  and  For 
calquler  a  c  - 
quired.  1262. 


Second  (sev- 
enth) crusade 
and  death  of 
St.  Louts.  1270 


Frederick  ex  com 
munlcated.  1239. 

Death  of  Qrec- 
ory  IX.,  1241. 

FllKht  of  Inno- 
cent IT.  (1248-m4) 
to  Lyons. 

Emperor  de- 
posed by  the  pope. 

Spiritual  princes 
elect  Heinrlch 
Raspe  (I24fr-12t7), 
landgrave  of  Thu- 
rlngla. 

H  e  I  n  r  t  c  h  de- 
feated at  ITIm  by 
Conrad :  dies,  1247. 

William  of  Hol- 
land (1247-12S6),  sec- 
ond anti-kInK;  no 
authority  in  Ger- 
many. 

Frederick  de- 
feated before 
Padua,  121S. 

Battle  of  FoB- 
salta.  1249. 


Treason  (?)  of  tures  Damiewa. 
Fredericks  chan-ii249;  defeated  by 
cellor,  Peter  of  the  Ayoubite  buI- 


Vinea,  1249. 

Death  of  Fred- 
erick II..  12.'i0. 


Conrad  IV..  sonjCaJro.  1249;  cut  oil 
I^lfrom     Damletta : 
1K4    (anti  -  kinR  :  captured  with  en- 


Italt  anp 

GtBUANV. 


Cbtisadxs.        Bcamdinavia.  co^u^b. 


Jerusalem  cap- 
lured  by  the  Kha 
reflmlatw,  1244. 


Sixth  Crusade, 
I24S-12S0:  without 
result ;  leader, 
Loula  IX.  of 
France  (St.  Louis).! 


Death  of  Walde-  Novsorod  be- 
mar  II.  of  Den-  comes  Impor- 


mark.  1241. 
Civil  war,  fltrife 
for  the  aucces- 
Blon,  In  Denmark , 


Erik,  kint 
Denmark. 
1290. 


of 
1241- 


Clergy  become 


tantas  a  com- 
mercial  repub- 
lic, in  tact,  al- 
most Independ- 
ent of  BuBBia. 
though  c  o  n  - 
tinuing  to  as- 
sert allegiance; 
only  part  of 
ItusBia  to  with- 
stand the  Inva- 
sions of  the 
Mongols  (1239): 
Anally  sub- 
mitted. 

Adaptation  of 
the  Uothlc  Ro- 
man law  code 
to  the  modem 
spirit  under- 


St.  Louis  cap- 


powerful  In  Swe- taken  In  Ara- 

?  ?"iri°    l^^^^'^rKoo  Cas- 
io take  oath  of  tiip  12a 
aUeglance  to  the      '  * 


tan  Toorin-ah&h 
Almoadan)  on  an 
expeditlnnagainst 


William  of  Hoi 
land). 

Conrad  fought 
for  his  realm  In  It- 
aly since  12S2. 
Hanseatic  League 
(union  of  seaports 
and  cities  between 
the  Baltic  and  the 
Elbe).  1241-16«9. 


Separate  alliance 

between  Ltlbeck 
and  Hamburg. 

William  of  Hoi 
land  slain  in  battle 


tire  French  army, 
April.  12S0. 


Treaty  of  peace 
delayed  by  over- 
throw of  the  Ayou- 
bltea  by  ttie  Mame- 
lukes. 


St.  Louis  coasts 


king,  1248 ;  eel- , 
I  b  a  c  y  intro- 
duced. 
Folkunger  dy- 
nasty. Sweden, 
1250-1885.  Alfonso  X..  the 

Waldemar,  king  Learned  (1221- 
of  Sweden,  1250-  I2H4},  ktaig  of 
1275;  Bon  of  Blr-iCastlle  and 
gerJari.  Leon  {1252- 

Abel.  king  ofll2S2),  author  of 


Aflonso  Hi- 
king of  Portu- 
gal, 1248. 


with  the  Prifilans.  Jloo?  Palestine 


fortlftea  Acre  and 
otber coast  cities; 
returns  to  France. 
1254. 


1256. 

Interregnum  In 
Oennany,1256-1273. 

Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall  ( E  n  g  - 
land),  elected  by  a 
part  of  the  princes; 
crowned  ■  at  Aa- 
chen ;  recognised 

only  along  the  ^e- 
AKonso   X.  of^wedbySliohael 

Castile  elected  by t?i??'°«™.2?„,V5f 
the  other  princes  :[J'^w»  e"D»'e 
never    came  to,*"*' 
Germany. 

Manfred,  son  of    .  . 

Frederick  1 1.,  Chan- 1  *  ""'^.'iSf 
cellor  of  the  two  ownly  preached. 


Sioilies  for  the 
minor  king  Con- 
rad in,  son  of  Con- 
rad IV.:  later 
(l-iW).  king. 

Charles  of  AnJou 
given  the  crown 
by  the  pope. 

Battle  at  Bene- 
ventum,  VXG: 
Charles  of  AnJou 
conquers  and  slays 
Manfred. 

Charles  of  AnJou   .  _  _ 

klngof  NapIeaand.IX-of  France  (St, 
SIcUy.  Louis). 


Hobammed  ans 
lake  Antlocb.  126S. 


Seventh  Crusade. 
I2T0;  without  re- 
sult; leader,  Louis 


Denmark,  1250- 
1252. 

Towns  of  Den- 
mark began  to 
send  representa- 
tives to  the  coun- 
cil (Danehof). 

Christopher, 
kingof  Denmark, 
1252-12S9. 

War  in  Den- 
mark concemlne 
Scbleswig,  the 
king  claiming  It 
to  have  been  a 
personal  fief,  the 
descendants  o  f 
Abel,  an  heredi- 
tary aef. 

Stockholm 
founded,  1255. 

Large  duchies 
assigned  by  Bir- 
ger  of  Sweden  to 
his  other  sons. 

Contention  1  n 
Denmark  with 
the  Archbishop 
Jacob  Erland. 

Erik  GUpphig- 
sen.  king  of  Den- 
mark, 1259-12S6. 

Norway  made 
Influ  en  tlal 
among  European 
uatloos. 

Iceland  c  o  n  - 
quered  by  Nor- 
way, 1260. 

Submiseion  of 
Greenland  to 
Norway. 


the  code  of 
laws  known  as 
Lat  BUU  Far- 
tidat;  not  of- 
ficially promul- 
gated as  na- 
tional law  until 
1348.  The  Al- 
fonslne  astro- 
nomical tables 
compiled  under 
bis  direction. 


Lahore  taken 
by  the  Moguls 
with  great  car- 
nage, 124L 


End  of  cal- 
iphate  at  Bag- 
dad, 12SB. 


Seat  of  gov- 
ernment  In 
China  trans- 
ferred to  Pe- 
kln,  1204. 


Byzantine  em- 
pire restored 
Haakon  of  Nor-'by  the  Palfeol- 
way  defeated  In,ogI,  1261-1453. 
expedition 
against  Scot-  MlchaelVnf.. 
land;  died,  1262.'Byzantine  em- 
Magnus  Laga-'peror,126M282. 
Ixpter,  Bon  o  f|  Andronlcua 
H  aakon  IT.,  king  II.,  Bysamine 
of  Norway  12S2-|emperor.  1282- 
11280.  1328. 
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1900 


Andrea  da 
PtBS,  Italian 
arcbltect  ( 127»- 
U49),  deslffned 
castle  of  Scar- 
perla.  and  the 
broDse  doors 
of  tbfl  BaptiB- 
trr  at  Florence. 


Florence 
Academy  ot 
Fine  ArtB 
foanded,  1270. 

Velvet    w  a 
known  prob- 
ably aaeariru 
1272. 


Enicland's  first 
commercial 
treaty  signed 
witta  tbe  Flem 
loKB.  1Z72. 

First  Enrllah 
IT  o  I d  coin 
■truck,  prob- 
ably about  I27S. 

Oatbedral  of 
StrasB^burK, 
Oennany,  nave 
finiflbed.  1275. 

Clock  placed 
hi  tbe  o  I  d 
palace  yard . 
London ;  It  re- 
nalDed  an  til 
the  16tb  een 
tury. 


ElTQLAint. 


spectacles 
■aid  to  bare 
been  Invented 
•bonttblsdate 
by  SalTlnns  Ar 
matus  of  FUa, 
1380. 


The  treat 
condoft,"  ttae 
flrst  clsteni  ol 
lead  in  London, 
boot,  im 


Clock  costing 
X30  put  np  at 
Canterbury 
catbedral.  1292. 


Roger  Bacon 
said  to  bave 
{be«n  famltlai 
'witb  ttae  mag 
:  net's  property 
iof  pointing  to 
tbe  oortta.  12»4 


.  TTie  camera- 
obsvnra  said  to 
jbave  been  con- 
{■trueted  by 
Boger  Bacon. 


rinancial,  legal, 
and  leglslatlTe  re- 
form*. 


Conquest  of 
Wales,  1270-1282. 


Prince  UewelljD 
forced  to  cede  tbe 
coast  as  far  as 
Cooway,  1277. 


Uewellynandhls 
brother  David 
rebel.  1282. 


Death  of  Llew- 
ellyn, 1282. 


David  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, 1388. 


Wales  annexed 
to  England.  1284. 

TiUe  ■'  Prince  of 
Wales"  hereafter 
given  to  heir  of  tbe 
crown. 

Over  16,000  Jewf> 
expelled  from  Eng- 
land. 1290. 

Interre^nnm, 
129C-1292. 

Baliol.  heir  to 
Scottish  tbrone. 
becomes  king  of 
Scotland.  1202. 

Bevoltot  Madoc 
In  Wales,  1294. 

War  with  France, 
12H. 

War  with  Sco^ 
land,  which  joined 
France, 

Berwick  c  a  p  - 
tared.  1296. 

Scots  defeated 
at  Dunbar.  1296. 

Crown  resigned 
by  Ballol.  1296. 

Scotch  corona- 
tion Btone  carried 
to  London.  1296. 

Scots  under  Sir 
William  Wallace 
revolt.  1296-1298, 

Barons  refuse  to 
follow  Edward  to 
Flanders.  1297. 

Relssne  of  the 
Oreat  Charter  and 
the  forest  charter. 
1297. 

Truce  with 
France.  1238, 

Scotland  in- 
vaded by  Edward. 
1298. 

Battle  of  Fal- 
kirk. 1296:  defeat 
of  ScoU. 

Appeal  to  the 
pope,  who  claimed 
suzerainty  over 
ScoUand. 


Fuvcx. 


Philip  III.,  le 
Hardi  <thc 
Rash),  1270- 
12fB, 

PhiHp  IV..  le 
Bel  (the  Fair), 
1289- 1314. 

Civil(Roman) 
law  Introduced 
and  developed. 

Eoclestastics 
inellfflbie  tn 
parliament. 
1287. 


Italy  amo 
Obbuakt. 


Conrad  in  a  c  - 
com  pan  led  Fred 
erick  o  f  Baden 
KFrederlck  of  Aus- 
tria) to  Italy;  de- 
feated on  Lago  dl 
Celano.  1268;  put 
todeatbatNapiea. 


j  Genoa  powerful 
junder  Doria,  1270- 
,12trf. 


Edward  I.,  ofi 
England,  re- 

aounces  his  Death  of  lUch 
claims  to  Nor- ard,  earl  of  Com- 
mandy  and  re-  wall,  1271. 
celves  10.000 
11 V  res  from ' 
Philip.  I 
Strife  between 
English  and 
Norman  sail-' 
ors.  1292-1203.  ,  Rodolf  of  Haps- 
^bnrv.  1278-12»2. 

La  Rochellcl 

"p^^f^i^rt  r  «r  OttocsrofBohe- 
Fn^V-l^  ^'  f/miadefeatecUnthe 

aii'*>'''"«  ^'  M*"^" 

enue  til  PhiHD  the  re- 

MsLuHtv  l""''*""*^  estab- 
aaaecarity.     lH,hment    of  the 

'Hapeburg  dynasty 
In  Auatrla. 

Edward's  flefs' 
declared  for-' 
felted.  : 

I  PapsI  states  rec 
ognlzed  by  the  em- 
England  <I292- of 
I297T  defeated  "™ 
In  Qascony  and 
Flanders. 


QoBrroi   with'   Sicilian  veBpers. 

iSS'BonlC  ir^sW*  Sri* 
VIII..129»-ISOI.™^f'«"y 


Ecclesiastical 
property 
taxed. 

Naval  power  of 
Pisa  destroyed  by 
The  Flemings  ia8*->299. 
defeated  at 
Fumes,  12y7. 


Peace  with 


Peter  ot  Aragon 


England    pon-''*'"t    °'  Sicily; 

clS5Sdl299  ^''J''" 
cluaeo,  to  kingdom 

ol  Naples. 


Flanders  an-| 

nexed  to  Boniface  VIIL. 
France.  ,1294-1303. 


Cbubadxs. 


SCAKniDAVIA. 


Othkb 
gochtbixb. 


Nazareth  rap-,  The  Hebrides 
tured  by  Prince  and  Isle  of  Man 
Edward  (later  king  ceded  to  Scot- 
Edward  I.)  of  Eng-  land  by  Norway, 
land,  1271.  ,  New    code  of 

Norwegian  laws 
:col1eGted  and 
I  published,  1364 
!i2;9. 

[  Death  of  Blrger 
Jari  of  Sweden. 
1260. 

Waldemar,  king 
of  Sweden,  im- 
prisoned { 127.1)  by 
bis  brother  Mag- 
nus, duke  of  80- 
dermanlaod. 


!  Hagnufl,  kingof 
At  TunU,  Ix)aii.?J*eden.  1379- 
IX.  snd  the  great-  'SaO. 
erpart  of  thearmyi 
are     vlcUma  of 
disease.  i 

Erik.  prleBt- 
hatcr,  king  of 
Norway.  1280- 
1299. 


War  between 
Denmark  and 
Norway  over 
dowry  of  Inge- 
borg,  mother  of 
Erik  of  Norway. 


War  (1284-12R5) 
between  Norway 
and  tbe  Hansa 
towns.  Erik  of 
Norway  defeat 
ed. 


Henry  Cras- 
SUB,  king  of 
Navarre,  1270. 


The  Mongol 
or  Yuen  dynas- 
ty establlBhed 
in  China,  1275. 


HiBBlonaries 
Introduced  Into 
China  by  Mar- 
co Polo.  1275. 


Nicholas  III., 
1277-1280. 


Peter  IH.. 
kinc  otAragon 
(1276-1286): 
conqnera  Sici- 
ly, inL 


MamelnkeB 
storm  AcrelPtole- 
matt).12»l.  Erik  Menved. 

king  ol  D  e  n  ■ 
mark,  1286-1319. 


The  queen 
mother  regent  In 
Denmark,  1286. 


Birger,  son  of 
Magnus,  kluff  of 
Sweden.  1290- 
1319. 


Reign  of  Dials 
or  IMonyslas  I. 
in  Portngal. 
1279-1825:  ^he 
father  of  hiM 
country";  he 
built  44  cities 
or  tOWDB. 


Sancho  IV.. 
king  of  Leon 
and  Castile, 
1284- 129S. 

Joannaot  Na- 
varre marriee 
Philip  the  Fair 
of  France.  1284. 

Crown  of  Na- 
varre united  to 
lhat  of  France. 
1284-1338. 

Hargaret  of 

Scotland,  1289- 

1290. 

The  last  sul- 
tan of  the  Af- 
ghan slave  dy- 
nasty assassin- 
ated, and  sul- 
tan Jelal-ud- 
(lin  ascends  the 
throne,  1230. 

league  of  the 
Foreht  C  a  n- 
tons.  Switzer- 
land. 1291. 


Torkel  regent  In  James  II,, 
Sweden,  1290-ikiiieof  Aragon; 
1806.  Slim  am  ed  the 

Just.  1291. 

Christians  aban- 
don their  last  pns-  Ferdinand  IV,. 
KCHsioiis  in  Paks-  Haakon  V.,  king  king  of  I>con 
tine  (Berytus.  Si- nl  Norway.  1299-land  Castile, 
don.  Tyre),  1291,      1319.  .129&-1312. 
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Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Zuventlon  of  Pziiitlns>  1300-1460  A.  D. 


A.  D. 


1800 


1400 


Disco  viBisg, 
Abxs,  f^um. 


Paper  made 
from  I  as9. 1300. 

Glass  mirrors 
flret  made  at 
Verlee,  J  300. 

Introduction 
ol  Arabic  fig- 
ures Into  Eng- 
land, about  tbe 
rear  1900, 

Oldest  knovra 
Cbloese  work 
treating  of  ce- 
ramic art,  1325. 

Otaaa  wio- 
dowB,  1345. 

FIrat  gold  wire 
made  In  Italy, 
1S60. 

William  de 
W  T  k  fl  h  a  m  , 
Bngliflh  arctii- 
tecl,  flourishes. 
Built  New  col 
lege.  Oxford : 
rebuilt  part  of 
Winchester 
cathedral;  and 
planned  a  por- 
tion of  Windsor 
cutle.  1375. 


Beginning  of 
the  period  of 
the  "Renais- 
sance," culmi- 
nating with  W- 
chelangeloRud 
Bapbael. 


Prince  Henry, 
ol  Portugal, 
encourages 
Portuguese 
ToyaR'eB  of  dtt^- 
covery,  1415- 
1460. 


London  streetf 
PKved,  14S3. 


En QUMD  AMD 
SOOTLUTD. 


Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
1306' 1329. 

Edward  II.,  1307-1827, 

Bannockburn,  1314. 

Edward  II.  deposed  and 
murdered,  1S27. 

Edward  III.,  1327-1377. 

Mortimer  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella rulers  until  1330. 

Peace  of  Northampton. 

David  II.,Scot..  1329-1370. 

Edward  III.  claims  the 
French  crown. 

Ballol  Belses  crown  of 
Scotland.  1332. 

War  renewed.  1832-1363. 

David  Brave  gains  Scot- 
tish throne.  1311. 

Battle  o(  Neville's  Cross, 
1346;  Cr6cy.  IM6. 

Black  Death.  1348-1349. 

Battle  of  Poitiers.  1356. 

Peace  of  Bretfgny,  1360. 

Robert  II.  .Scotland,  1S70- 
1390. 

Black  Prince  dies.  1376. 

Richard  IX..  1S77-1899. 

Tyler's  rebellion,  1881. 

Robert  III.,  ScoUand. 
1390-1406. 

Richard  II.  deposed  and 
imprisoned.  1399. 

House  of  Lancaster. 
1399-1461. 

Henry  IV.,  I399-14I3. 

Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

1403. 

Prince  Jamea  of  Scot- 
laud  captured,  1405. 

Henry  V..  1418-1422. 

War  with  France,  1415- 
1420. 

James  I.,  Scotland,  1423- 
1437. 

Henry  VI..  1422-1461. 


Wars  between  England 
ind  SooUand.  1434-1436. 


Fbahoi. 


Gmuinr. 


Thb  East. 


Quarrel  between  Philip 
IV.  and  the  pope  renewed. 
1301-1305. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  1302- 
1771. 

Papal  residence  removed 
to  Avignon.  1309-1376. 

Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars abolished.  1312. 

Louis  X..  tbe  Quarrel- 
some, 1314-1316. 

Philip  v..  the  Tan,  1316- 
1322. 

Charles  IV.,  1322-1328. 
Houae  of  Valols,  1328- 
1498. 

Philip  VI.,  1328-1350. 

Hundred  Years'  War 
with  England.  ISS0-145S. 

Engllab  victory  at  Siuys, 
1340. 

Calais  captured  by  Eng- 
lish. 1347. 

John  II.,  the  Good.  1350- 
1364 

Charles  V.,  I86M380. 

Du  Onesclin.  constable 
of  Prance,  1S70. 

Charles  VI.  <1S80-I42a 
king  when  11  years  old;  be- 
ing seized  with  madness, 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berry  are  regents,  1892. 

Henry  V.  of  England' 
captures  Harfleur,  and 
wins  the  battle  of  Agln- 
court  (1415).  Rouen  cap- 
tured (1417);  treaty  of 
Troye8(1420);  Henry  mar- 


Henry  VU.,  1308-1313. 

Confiict  for  12  years  be- 
tween Ludwlg  of  Bavaria 
(1314-1347)  and  Frederick 
the  Fair  of  Austria  (1314- 
1330)  for  the  crown  uf  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  at 
the  end  ol  which  time  they 
are  joint  sovereigns  until 
the  death  of  Frederick. 

Tbe  Swiss  Cantons  rebel 
against  the  claims  of  Aus- 
trian supremacy ;  battle  of 
Morgarten(l316);  Swiss  In- 
dependence. 

Emperors  ot  the  Luxem- 
burg Bohemian  line.  1347- 
1437. 

ChariesIV..lS47-1378. 

Persecution  of  tbe  Jews, 
1349. 


The    Golden  Bull 


Osman  I.  founded  the 
supremacy  of  the  Osman 
(Ottoman)  Tarka  Id  Asia 
Ulnor  about  im 


Urchan.  eon  of  Osman 
I.,  1326-lSW. 


TamerUae,  1886-1405. 
Hurad  I.,  18GB-1889. 


Adrianople  realdeoce  of 
the  sovereigns,  1805. 


Bajazet  I.,  son  of  Uurad 
of  I..  1389-1403. 


Charles  IV.  made  the  fun-|  Battle  at  Nicopolto,  IS96: 
damental  law  of  the  em-  Bajazet  victorioufl  over 
pire.  1356.  the  allied  French,  Hunga- 

rians, and  Poles. 


Wensel.  eldest  son  of 
Charles  IV.  (1878-1400),  de- 
posed, 1400. 

Rupert,  count  palatine, 
1400-1410. 
Sigismund.  1410-1437. 
ries  daughter  of  Charlesj   Council  of  Constance, 
VI.  and  becomes  regent  1414-1418. 


and  heir  of  France. 

Oharies  VII.  (1422-1461). 
at  first  recognized  south 
of  the  Loire  only ;  in  the 
north.  Henry  VI.,  infant 
son  of  Henry  V.,  is  ac- 
knowledged Ung,  the  duke; 
of  Bedford  regent. 

Siege  ot  Orleans  (1428): 


John  Hubs  burned,  1415- 
HusslteWar.  1419-143«>. 
Battle  of  Prague,  1420. 

Emperors  of  the  House 
ol  Hapsburg,  14S8-1T40. 

Albert  II.,  son-in-law  of 
Shriamund.  1438-1439. 

Frederick  III.,  last  em- 


ralsed  by  Joan  ol  Arc  peror  crowned  at  Rome, 
(1429):  Charles  crowned  ait;i442-1493 
Rbelma  (1429).    Joan  ofl  PrfntiDg   practised  by 
Arc  burned  at  HoQen,1431.  Gutenberg,  liM. 


Battle  at  Angora.  1402. 
Bajazet  I.  defeated  and 
captured  by  Tlmur  Lenk 
(Tamerlane). 

Death  of  Bajazet  I.  in 
Tameriue's  camp,  1408. 


Hohammed  I.,  1418-U21. 
Mnrad  II.,  14ZI-1451. 


Hohammed  II..  14S1- 
14S1. 

Conoueet  of  Constanti- 
nople oy  Mohammed  II.. 
1458 :  Eaatem  Empire  de- 
stroyed. 


From,  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Beformation,  1450-1517  A.  B. 


A.  D. 


14S0 


Dl8COVIBI«f), 

AvrB,0Barr8. 


Cut  metal  type 
invented  by 
Gutenberg  of 
Mentz.  1450. 

Cast  metal 
type  first  used, 

First  certain 
date  of  copper- 
plate engrav- 
ing. 1461;  said 
to  have  been 
known  in  Ger- 
many, 1450. 


Arquebus,  an 
old  form  of 
hand  firearm, 
in  use,  UGR. 

Ounther  Zaln- 
er  Introduces 
printing  in 
Augsburg,  M68. 


EiiOLain>  AMD 
SooTuim. 


Cade's  rebellion.  1450. 

Wars  of  the  Roses  (Red 
Rose  of  Lancaster,  White 
Rose  of  Tork).  1465-1485. 

BaUle  of  St.  Albans.  1455. 

Battle  ot  Bloreheath, 
14.59. 

Battle  of  Northampton, 
14fiO;  York  victorious. 

Battle  of  Wakefield,  1460. 

BaUle  of  HorUmer'8 
Cross.  1461. 

Second  batUe  of  St.  Al- 
bans, 1461. 

House  of  Tork,  1461-1485. 

Edward  IV.,  1461-14M. 

Battle  of  Towton,  1461. 

HedKeley  boor  and  Hex- 
ham. 1464. 

Battle  of  SUmford,  1470, 

BaUle  ofBarnet.1471. 

BatUe  of  Tewkesbury, 
1471. 

Death  of  Henry  VI.  In 
the  Tower,  1471. 


OnilAKT. 


AnucA. 


English  expelled  from 
France,  1458. 
Louis  XL,  1461-1483. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of 

Charles  VII.  revoked. 

Conspiracy  of  League 
of  Public  Weal  (1464):  bat- 
tle of  Montlh^ry;  treaty 
of  Confians.  1465. 

Edward  IV.  of  England, 
in  alliance  with  Burgundy, 
Invaded  France,  1475. 

Bayard,  1476-1521. 

War  of  Charles  the  Bold 
with  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Charles  the  Bold  de- 
feated in  the  battles  of 
Granson,  1476;  Murten 
(Uorat).  14T6:  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  ot  Nancy, 
,1477. 


Wars  with  France 
caused  by  the  marriage 
[Auk.  18,  1477}  Of  Fred 
erick's  son.  Archduke 
Maximilian,  with  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy. 


Duchy  of  Burgundy  lost 
to  France,  1477. 


War  with  the  Nethei^ 
lands. 
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Vonrtaenth  Cantwy  to  tba  InTaitton  of  Printing-^  1300-14S0  A.  D. 


Peter  TY.,  klos  of  Ara-1   Dante  Aliirblerl  ban- 

goa,  13R&138T:  Buppressed.fsbed  from  Ploreoce,  1302. 

the  power  of  the  nobles.       „,,         .  ,,, 

Milan  under  the  Vinrontl 

T    n  _..  L  .  Imperial  viceroys  from 

iJ.°  'w,™?.^",'he  time  of  the  emperor 

^^\.^t  ^"^^^  'l?»-'369  iHenry  VII.,  1308-1313. 
and  hta  brother,  Henry  of,        '  ,,™ 
TraBtamara  (I36e-I379):{   Death  of  Dante  AllKhlerl'^ 
Peter  aided  bf  Enclsnd,  at  RavenDa.  September  14, 
Henry  by  France.  IISZI.  | 

Peter  the  Cruel  of  CaatiIeL?™'«'j'y™'^ 
defeated  and  Hlaln  by  hl8|««°o»- 1850-1381. 
brother  Henry.  13«.  Con»|rtracIea  In  Venice: 

•ptu.  By.hi».  i«Ta  Marino  Faiieri 

The  Bchlm.  1378.  |exeeuted.  1355;  the  Ooon- 

Le^tbnate  line  ol  Bn^r"°'"^- 
Ktindy  In  Portugal  became.  Tyrant*  In  Italy,  UM- 

extinct,  13S3.  1380. 


Kiev  ron- 
<iuered  by  the 
Lltbuantuis. 


Moscow  the 
national  cea* 
ter. 


HsRDus  Smek.  kins  ofl    Woo-tuntr.  emperor 
Sweden.  1320-1363;  o(  Nor-  China,  1307-1311. 
way.imi350.  j,^ 

China,  1311-1320. 


Christopher  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  13W-1384:  driven 


of 


of 


Hojo  family  In  Japan 


1400 


T,,  r»i  .   T*  ji       Naples  under  the  elder 

line  in  Ponusal,  lSt«-lS80.,(]«^  of  Joan  I..  1382: 

John 
1388. 


„,  n  «i_B  i_  under  the  yonnger  (Dii- 

of  Qamitln  Spain,  rairo)untll  the  death  (1435) 


Ceota  and  TanglerB  cap- 
tured by  Portugftl. 


of  Joan  II.,  1386-1435. 
Decline  of  Genoa. 
Venice  powerful. 


Tor.ite..nddi.co«ries  fcj^  ^ 
under  the  patronaice  of.  J, 
the    Infant,   Henry   the    Florence  powerful. 
Xarisator   (UH-UGO)    oil   Milan  under  the  Vlscontl 
POTtoral.  as  dulies  since  1396. 


AlphonaoV.,  of  Aragon 
ud  Na^n,  1416-1458. 


HedicI  family  acquired 
princely  rank  In  Ftoreuce 
about  1400. 

Sicily  again  united  with 
Aragon,  1409. 
Naples  conquered  by  AI- 
Porto  Santo  and  Ma-i'^nso  V.  of  Arsgon,  1435, 
'deira  discovered  by  Por-i  Venice,  the  three  terrible 
tugueee,   1418-1410:  Cape  state  Inquisitors,  since  148». 


War  with  the 
Tatars,  1380. 


H  o  B  r  o  w 
burned,  1383. 


Tamerlane 
Invades  Run 
sis,  1395. 


Verde,  1445;  Axores.  1447. 


Uoe  of  the  TI»c<hiU  to 
HDao  became  ezUnct,  1447 

Milan  a  republic ;  power 
seized  by  Francesco  Bforza 
(hnabaod  ol  a  daughter  of 
the  last  VlacontO,  who  be- 
came duke  of  Milan,  1450. 


out  by  Gecrt,  count  ol  Hoi-  exterminated.  13SS. 
atein,  but  returns.  Caslmfr  the  Great  of  Po- 

I  land,  1333-1370. 

!  Waldemar  IV,,  king  of  p-ii-_-i  .  ^„ ,„ 
Denmark,  1340-1375.  Eurow  nnde"r  €  aslmfr. 

HaakonVI..WngofNor-l 
way  by  bis  father's  K»t.i^"IiJ^^^J  °' 
1360-1380.  igreatest  power. 

S  w  I B  B  Confederation, 
Oopmhagen  plundered  i351. 
bytheHanse.tloLe.cue.|   H„ng-woo  (1M8-I898). 

Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  dynasty 
king  of  Sweden,  1865-1388. '°  '^bina. 

.  w       .  ^         ^  \  Turks  buy  off  the  Mon- 
Denmark,  jols  from  the  Punjab. 
137.1-1387 :  his  mother,  Mar- 


garet, rcKent :  king  of  Nor- 
way, 1380-1387. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  1SH7: 
and  of  Sweden,  I3R8-1307. 


House  of  Luxemburg  In 
HnDgary,  1387-1437. 

Aufltro-Swisa  war.  1385- 
1480. 

Tnakelrled  at  Sempach. 

Union  ol  Calmar.  1397; 
uniting  Norway,  Sweden.l   Tartary  aubjugated  by 
and  Denmark.  China. 


Erik,  king.  1412-1439. 


Danes  renounce 
glance,  ]43n: 
Swedes  in  1439. 


alle 


Tung-lo.  emperor  of 
China.  1403-142S. 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
and  the, Burgundy,  1419-1467, 

Vladlnlav  HI.,  king  of 
Poland  (1440-1444),  defeated 
Flight  of  Erik  to  floth'  snd  slain  by  the  Turks  at 
land,  1439.  jVama. 

,  —       .     Vladislav  Postnmus. 
ChrlBtopber  of  Bavarla'king  of  Poland  with  JoJni 
elected  by  the  Danes.  1*39-  uupyadt  regent,  1414-145H. 
'"8.  I   Chins-tung,  emperor  of 

Union  of  Cabnar  broken  China  [1436-1466), captured 
by  Sweden  after  the  death  ly  Tatars.  1460. 
ofchristopher.  1448.        IJ^P^Zf^X^  ^.'i^r 
Christian  I.,  king  of  the  the  victory  over  the  Ger- 
rnion,  1448-1481.  imaoB  at  Ragag,  1446, 


Trom  Uie  luTentlon  ot  Printfug  to  the  Beformatioii,  1450-1517  A.  D. 


A-  O.      Spais  axd  Poxtuoai^ 


Italy. 


1450 


Marriage  (1469)  of  Fer- 
dinand   the   Oatbollc  ofl 
Armgon  (1479-1516)  and  Isa-    Ferdtnaod  I.,  king 
bella  of  OastUe  (1474-lSO*),  Naples,  1458. 
before  either  Mcended  the 
ibrone.  I 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
loint  rolera.  1479-1504. 


RngsiA. 


Danes  elect  Christian  of 
Oldenburg,  while  the 
Swedes  elect  Charles 
Knutson. 

Charles  compelled  to  re- 
Mign  Norway  to  Denmark, 
Charles  Knutson  loses 
of  Sweden  through  an  Insur- 

rection. 1457. 

Christian    I.  crowned 
king  of  the  three  king- 
doms, but  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  Charles  Knutfon 
for  the  throne  ol  Sweden, 
land,  after  the  death  cii 
Ivan  III.,  the  Charles,  with  Stcn  Sturc 
Great,   I4ti2-  to  whom  had  been  corn- 
Death  of  Coelmo  (Cos-'isos;   founder  mltted  the  administration 
mua)  de'  Medici,  "latherof  the  united  ot  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
|of  bis  country,"  1464,       jmonarcby.  jltTO. 


SCAMDIMAriA, 


OTHXB  COUNTKIXB. 


Constantinople  taken, 
14.13. 


Turks  defeated  at  Bel- 
grade by  Jobn  Hunyadi 
of  Hungary,  1466. 

Hungary  powerful. 

Matthias  Corrlnus,  king 
of  Hungary,  14GM41K). 


Cblng-hwa,  emperor  of 
China,  im  14K8. 


Firfit  regular  assembly 
nf  the  states-general  in 
the  Netherlands,  1477;  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Groot 
Privilegic"  or  Magna 
'Jhsrta  of  Hnllsnd, 
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Avn.  Craitb. 


C  a  X  t  o  n  '  B 
press  In  Knc- 
land,  1474. 


Printed  mn 
sical  notes  first 
lued,  147& 

Watches  first 
made  at  Ku- 
remberK.  14T7. 

1  kind  of 
lar^e  p  I  a  t  o  1 
called  the"pet- 
roDel,"  came 
iDto  UM,  1480. 


Tbe  clock  first 
made  use  of  in 
astronomy 
1500  T 

First  coacb 
brouRfat  from 
Scotland  to 
France.  isoiT 

SivarreflnbiK 
Introduced  Into 
Euroiw  by  i 
VeneUan.  1508. 

EdeIIbIi  shil- 
lings first  made, 
IHO-ISM. 

DEscoyery  of 
MadagBsoar 
by  the  Partu- 
ffuese,  1506. 

Soils,  Span 
lard,  reaches 
LaPlaU,  1516. 


EiiauNn  AND 

SCOTLAMD. 


Edward  V..  Aprlt-June, 
14S8.  Kichard.  duke  of 
Olouceater,  reeent. 

Richard  III.,  1483-1485. 

Murder  of  tbe  princen 
In  tbe  Tower,  14S3. 

Battle  of  BoBwortb 
Field,  1485. 

House  o(  Tudor.  I4a'>- 
1603. 

Henry  VII..  HS5-1.W9. 

Battle  at  Stoke.  14t<7. 

James  IV.,  of  Scotland. 
1488-1513. 

War  with  France  caused 
by  tbe  annexation  of  Brit- 
tsDT  by  Gbarles  VIII.. 
1491. 

Henry  VIII.,  1509-1547. 
War  with  France.  Ifil2- 
1514. 


Battle  of  Guinesate. 
France.  1513;  Henry  VIII. 
and  Emperor  "*"'!T*I'"" 
vlctoftods. 


Battle  of  FTodden  Field, 
1513;  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land (aUled  with  France) 
defeated  and  slain.  . 

James  V.,  of  Scotland. 
1513-15*2. 

Thomas  Wolsey  made 
cardinal  and  chancellor. 
1S15;  papal  legate,  1517. 


FnurCB. 


OEBMAifT. 


Death  of  Looli  XI.,  1481. 
EztlncttoQ  of  the  House 
of  Anjou. 

Obarlei  Tin.,  1488-1436. 

Charles  marries  Anne  of 
Brittany,  1491. 


Houses  of  Orleans  and 
AngoulCme.  branch  line  of 
house  ol  Valoifi.  1438-1589. 

Louis  XII.,  1496-1615. 

Naples  conquered  (1501) 
by  Loulfl  XII. 

French  defeated  on  the 
Qarlgllano.  1504. 

Holy  Leamie  formed 
(Ifill)  by  Venice.  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  pope,  to 
drive  the  French  from 
Italy. 

Battle  of  Novara: 
French  defeated  by  tbe 
Swiss. 

Peace  with  the  pope. 
Spain  (1513).  tbe  emperor, 
and  Henry  VIII..  1614. 

Francis  1 . 1515-1547. 

BwlSB  defeated  and  Mi- 
lan reconquered  by  tbe 
victory  of  Harlgnano,  1515. 

Treaty  ol  Geneva,  1515. 

Treaty  of  Frlbourg.  1516. 

Concordat  with  the 
pope.  15I6. 


Frederick  III.,  at  war 
with  Matthias  Gorvlnus, 
king  of  Hungary,  driven 
from  Austria ;  restored  by 
Maximilian  alter  the  death 
(1490)  of  Corrlnua. 


Death  of  Frederick  III., 
1498. 


Maximilian  I..  1495-1519: 
first  took  the  title  ol  "  Ro- 
man emperor  elect." 

Diet  of  Worma.  1495: 
perpetual  public  peace. 

Aullc  OouncU  eatab- 
Usbed.  1501. 


League  of  Oambray 
(1508)  between  Haximilian. 
Pope  JuliusIL.  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  Louis 
XII..  agalut  Venice. 


Pope's  withdrawal  from 
League  of  Oambray. 

Diet  of  Cologne,  1512. 

UaxfanlUan  Jofna  the 
Holy  League  against 
France.  1518. 


Landing  of  Oolnmbus  on 
Ouanahanl,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Islanda.  Oct.  12, 
1492;  Cuba,  Oct.  38. 

First  colony  (Navldad) 
on  HalU. 

Second  voyage  of  Co 
lumbus,  1493-1496. 

Land— Prima  Vista, 
Cape  Breton  Island  (T), 
Newfoundland  (?)— discov- 
ered by  John  and  Sebaa- 
Uan  Cabot,  1497. 

South  America  discov- 
ered by  Vespucci,  1497. 

Third  voyage  of  Colnm- 
bus.  1496-1500. 

Second  voyage  of  Ves- 
pucci, 1499-1500. 

Columbus  accused  at 
court,  sent  la  chaina  to 
Spain  (1500),  but  releaned 
immediately  upon  bis  ai^ 
rival,  and  treated  with 
distinction. 

'  Newfoundland  dis- 
covered by  Cortereal,  1500. 

Voyage  of  Vespucci  un- 
der a  Portuguese  com- 
mander, 1.501. 

Fourth  and  last  Toyage 
of  Columbus,  Hay  11. 1902- 
Nov.  7.  1504. 

Columbus  shipwrecked 
at  Jamaica.  1503. 

Death  of  Columbus  at 
Valladolid.  1506. 

Florida  explored  by 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  1512. 

Paclflo  ocean  discovered 
by  Vasco  Ho&ex  de  Bal- 
boa. 1518. 


From  the  BefonnatloiL  to  tlie  Abdication  of  Cliarles  V.,  1517-1556  A.  J>. 


DisrovKsics, 
Abts,  Obafth. 


Ehglakd  AKn 

SCOTUKD. 


Fran ex. 


GlBMANT. 


Akcbica. 


circumnavi- 
gation of  the 
globe  by  Ma- 
gellan's expe- 
dition, Sept.  20, 
L^g-Sept.  6, 
1522. 

The  musket 
IS  a  Id  to  have 
been  used  Iti 
the  armlea  of 
Charles  v., 

Insurance  pol- 
icies first  used 
In  Florence, 

1523. 

Manufacture 
of  aoap  beirun 
In  London,  1524. 

Ballot  box 
said  to  have 
been  used  In 
electing  alder- 
men in  London. 
1526. 

Spinning 
wheel  Invented 
byJergens, 
1530. 

First  portable 
clock  made, 
1530? 


Henry  VIII.  given  title 
"Defender  of  tbe  Faith," 
by  Pope  Leo  X. 

Wolsey  sentenced ;  par- 
doned; died,  1530. 

Henry's  divorce  from 
Catharine  of  Aragon  pro- 
nounced by  Oranmer. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
annulled  by  the  pope. 

Henry  VIII.  married 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jan. 25, 1533: 
excommunicated. 

Act  of  Supremacy,  1534. 

Reformation  in  England. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 
land, l.'i42-l.'>67. 

Ireland  made  a  king- 
dom. 1542. 

Battle  of  Solway  Moss. 

France  Invaded,  IMR. 
Edward  VI.,  1547-1^. 

Mary  the  OathoUo,  1568- 

1558. 

Catholic  Uabopa  re- 
stored. 

Execution  of  Lady  Jute 
Grey  (1554)  and  her  bus- 
band. 

Protestants  persecuted, 

1555. 

Cardinal  Pole,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and 
papal  legate,  1556. 


Meeting  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  VIII.  near  Ca- 
lais, 1520;  "Field  of  tbe 
aotfaof  Gold." 

Order  of  Jesuits  found- 
ed by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
1534. 

Wars  with  Charles  V. 

Political  rights  of  the 
Parliaments  restricted. 

CalTin  at  Parte,  1532- 
15.31. 

Brittany  annexed  to 
France,  1S32, 

Protestants  persecuted. 

Death  of  Francis  I-,  ]-')47. 

Henry  II.,  son  of  Fran- 
cis I..  1547-1559. 

Growing  power  of  house 
of  Guise. 

War  with  Charles  V.. 
1552. 

War  with  Obsriea  V.. 
1502. 


,  Bishoprics  of  Hetz,  Toul. 
land  Verdun  seized. 


Beginning  of  the  Setor 
mation.  1517. 

Luther's  ninety-five 
theses  nailed  upon  the 
church  at  Wittenberg,  1517. 

Charles  v.,  1519-1566. 

Lui)her  excommuni- 
cated. 1520. 

Diet  of  Worms.  1521. 

Ban  of  tbe  empire  pro- 
nounced against  Luther. 

First  war  of  Charles  V 
and  Fram'Is  I..  1521-1526. 

Battle  of  Pavia,  1525. 

PessanU'  War,  1525. 

War  with  the  Turks. 
1526-1.^2. 

Louis  II.,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, slain  In  battle  of 
Uohaes,  irm. 

Second  war  of  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I..  1527-1529. 

Peace  of  Cambray,  1529. 

IHet  at  Augsburg,  1580. 

Peace  of  Nuremoers. 


Hudson  Bay  discovered 
by  Sebastian  Cabot,  1517. 


Cortes,  Spaniard,  con- 
quers Mexico,  IS19-1S21. 


Magellan  Strait  sailed 
tbrougli  by  MageUan,  1520. 


Pizarro  conquers  Peru, 
1582-1533;  rulea,  1S3&-1S36. 


Canada  discovered  by 
Jacques  Oartler,  1534. 


Fourth  war  of  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.,  1512-1.'VM. 

Peace  of  Crespy.  1544. 

Council  ol  Trent,  1545- 
1563:  not  attended  by 
Protestants. 

Battle  of  Mtthlberg,  1.547. 

Peace  of  Augsburg.  1555. 

Abdication  of  Cbarlea  V. 
ot  Brussels,  1,156. 
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14fiO 


ISOO 


,  Spanish  tnqulaltloa,  1481- 
I152S. 

1  Conquest  of  Gran  ids 
(cRpitsl  of  tbe  last  Moor 
llsb  Ictnsdom  in  the  perlo 
mila).  Jan.  2, 1492. 

Golden  Aice  of  PnrtuRal. 
1  Acquleltloni  Id  America 
,  for  tbe  crown  of  Castile. 

Tbat  part  of  world  not 
poMeaaed  bj  an;  Christian 
prince  divided  between 
Spain  and  Pomual  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Alexuder 
Vr..  1483. 

Emanuel  tbe  Great  ol 
Portuftal.  119&-1A21. 

DIscoTerr  of  tbe  ocean 
route  to  the  East  Indies 
b7  Vmco  de  Guaa.  MM. 

Conquest  of  Cuba.  IfiOO. 

Conquest  of  Naples  for 
tbe  crown  of  AragoD.  1501- 
WM. 

Death  of  Isabella,  l.VM. 

Conquest*  on  tbe  roa«s 
of  Barttarr.  lSO!»-lMu. 

Treat;  ol  VlllafaRIa : 
Ptallip  regent.  1506. 

Death  of  PblUp.  ISM. 
The  Leamie  of  Canibrai, 
1500- USDS. 

Ferdinand  arftln  reiient. 
Holy    Leairue  asalnst 
France.  1511-1513. 


Cyprus  trlven  to  Venire 
by  Catharine  Cornaro. 

14R9. 

Alexander  VI..  pope. 
1492- I.W. 

Deatb  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  1492. 

Invasion  by  CharleF 
Vin.  of  Prance.  HH. 

Peter  de'  Uedlcl  drfren 
from  Florence. 

Savonarola  exrommu- 
Dlcated  1  executed.  Hay 
29,  1498. 


Naples  conquered  by 
Louis  XII.  of  Prance  and 
Ferdinand  tbe  Catholk-. 
150t-U0L 


Jultau  U..  pope,  lOOS- 
IftlS. 


Naples  an  appaaace  of 
Spain  since  VM. 


Conquest  ol 
1512-1515. 


Navarre, 


Deatb  of  Ferdinand,  1516. 
Charlea  I.  (VJ,  1616-15U. 


Rl'KNIA. 


B4-AltSIMAVIA. 


Ofhsr  Covimuu. 


Tbe  Hedlcl  restored  in 
Florence  by  victory  of  tbe 
Holy  Leafue,  151*^ 


Leo  X..  pope,  151S-15S1. 


Republic     of    Sten  Stare,  admlnistra- 
NovKorod  Hub-itor  of  Sweden.  1470-LVJ). 
juffated,  147K.  | 

MonKol  f>u-    Battle  of  Brunkeberit : 
premacy  in  chrlBtlan defeated,  UHl. 
Russia  o  V  e  r  ' 

thrownhylrBn,    Death    of    Christian  I., 
Vasllo V Itch.  UN] 
lino.  I 

HucreMilon  of  John  of 
I  Denmark  (I4K1-1513). 


Hnnit-rhe,  emperor  of 
China,  148(1-1S0C 


Hunnary  and  Bohemia 
untteil  under  Ladlslaus  II., 
1490-l.^l«. 


I    I'nion    ni    Calmar   re-    Pblllp   the  Handsome, 
jnewed   {14H3).  but  Jolm  soverclicn  of  tbe  Netbcr- 
couM  never  establish  hlm>  lands,  ]4flS-lfi06, 
self  firmly  In  Sweden. 

Birth  of  OuatRTua  Vaaa. 
1496.  Chlnir-tlh.   empenr  of 

China.  UW-1522. 


Loute  II..  last  king  of 
Hun»ry  and  Bohemia. 

uie-inas. 


Chrlstiao   II.,  klnit  of 
Denmark    and  Norway 
Ivan  IV  Rus-  (lAlS-lASS.  Reeks  allies  for 
sian  csar  1,183-  ^^'^  purpose  of  teduchiR 
ISOI,  Hweden. 


Prom  the  B«formatlon  to  the  Abdication  of  OhariM  V.,  1517-1056  A.  D. 


I    Spaik  axo  I 

I  MaTHBRLAIIDK.I 


Italy. 


Btamdixavia. 


I  Uedlrl  a  necond  time 
expelled  from  Florence, 
,1537. 

I 

Genoa  freed  from  Frcnt^h 
{Supremacy  (1,^29)  by  An- 
'drea  Doris,  who  itave  the 
republic  a  new  constltu-. 
tion. 

'  Alexander  de'Medtcl  ap-l 
pointed  heredltarj'  ruler 
in  Florence  hj  Charles  V.. 

1530. 

! 

Coslran  (Conmus)  de' 
Medtci,  duke  of  Florence. 
1587. 


Revolt  in  Cas- 
tile suppressed; 
absolute  mon- 
archy  estab- 
lished. 1518- 
1522.  j 

Charles  1.  of 
Spain,  Untr  of 
Germany  and  I 
emperor-elect.  I 
as  Charles  V.. 
151»-15a6.  I 

Reformation 
in  Ibe  Nether-. 
landa.U21-l»a:^ 
•evere  meas- 
nres  tor  re- 
pression Insti- 
tuted 1523. 

Persecution 
and  extermlna- 

Hmrsi^Soite  In<I«l»ition  establlsbed 
l^rsmHpaln.^^  Pope  Paul  III.,  1542. 

Tbe  Pracmat- 
I  r  sanction, 

l.^49. 

Abdication  of 
the  throne  of. 
the      Nether-    CnsDccessful  conspiracy 
lands     b  y  ol  Fleaeo  In  Genoa,  1547. 
Charles  V.:  the 

aeceaaton     of    Pope  Pwil  IV.  (CaraHa), 

PhfUpII.lSAfi.  1.W-15G0. 


War  waRed  upon  Steii 
Stnre  by  Trolle,  who  wa^ 
captured,  1,^17. 

Christian  11.  and  French 
allies  repulsed  near  Hrin 
kirka,  16U. 

Massacre  of  Stockholm, 
1520. 

I  Successful  Inmirrei-tton 
by  Utistavna  Vaaa,  l!i21 
1828. 

!  House  of  Vaaa  In  8we 
den.  1528-1664. 

,   Gnstarus  I.,  Vasa,  kinn 
|Of  Sweden,  1523-iMO. 
I  Tbrooe  of  Sweden  made 
hereditary. 

I  Christian  II.  depose<l. 
Frederick  I.  (his  uwle) 
klnx  of  Denmark  and  Nor 
way,  1623- l.m 

Union  of  Calmar  dlx- 
■olved,  1523. 

Denmark  and  Norway 
united. 

Spread  of  Reformation. 
Feuds  of  tbe  counts  in 
Denmark,  1533. 

Chrlattan  III.,  sou  ot 
Frederick  I.,  kins  of  Den 
nark,  ISSV-ISM. 


I:rpu. 


On»a  CouMTUKS. 


Huirhal  rMoiruU  Empire.  SoUman  II..  the  Havnir- 
].'S26-l76l(lW)7).  icent,  Hultan  of  Turkey. 

152D>1Q66. 

BatUe  of  Panipat.  nm-)         ,  ^. 
Kultan  ol  Delhi  defeaU-d  „™«»  with  the 

by  Babar.  a  descendant  of  "«Wl»n».  1521-1526. 
Tamerlane.  I 

Portuiniese  eitatdlshed 
'at  Macao,  China,  about 

,1.522. 


KalputR  of  (niittor  de- 
feated, ISJ7. 


I  Battle  of  Mohics,  Au- 
tcuKt  21),  152S. 

'  Turks  at  war  with 
.Charles  V.,  1526-1532. 


Rival  klDRs  of  HuuKary. 

irm. 

Humayun,  son  ol  Ba-i 
bar.  1530-1556.  i  ^^^^ 

iim 

Sber  Shah.  Afghan  ruler, 
ol  HeiiKal.  expelled  Mu-!    After  IMl  Huasary  dl- 
Rbals  from  India.  ,vldcd  Into  three  parts. 

Return  of  the  iSugbmJ 
under  Humayun's  son  Ak- 
bar,  1596.  kea-tsini.  1542. 

Affchans  defeated  by  the  Japanese  fleet  harasses 
Mugbals  at  Panipat,  l.^'ifi.  the  coast  of  China. 
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A.  D. 


1600 


DiSCOVKRIKS. 

Arts.  Crafts. 


First  Blep  in 
photorrapbj'— 
eSect  o(  light 
on  bom  illver 
observed  b  t 
Fabricius,  1556. 

To  b  K  c c  o 
b'ouRbt  Into 
Europe  possi- 
bly from  Mex- 
ico. 1559. 

Copper  mines 
discovered  In 
BnKltnd,  1561. 

P  e  ■  c  b  e  a 
brought  from 
Persia  into 
Enslaod,  1562. 


Forks  In  nse 
on  Continent 
about  1600. 

Dutch  reach 
Australia,  1601. 

Silk  cnlti- 
vated  lu  Eng- 
land. ]fl04. 

The  telescope 
Introduced  Into 
England,  1608. 


Loss  of  Calain.  1558. 

Elizabeth.  155»-1608. 

Thlrtjr-nlue  a  r  1 1 C 1  e  f 
adopted,  1563. 

Abdication  of  Hary, 
queen  of  Scots.  1(167. 

Drake  sails  around  the 
world.  1577. 

James  VI.,  of  Scotland. 
1578-1625. 

Klalngs  in  Ireland.  1579- 
1580. 

Battle  of  Zutpben ;  death 
of  Sir  Phlltp  Sidney,  l.->8r>. 

Babingtnn  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth.  1.586. 

Hary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
beheaded.  1587. 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  1.S88. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland,1697. 

House  of  Stuart,  1603- 
1649. 

TTnloD  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland. 
James  I.  of  England  and 
VI.  of  Scotland.  lSOII-1825 


Gunpowder  plot,  IGOft. 
mgiims  to  Deitt,  1609. 


Frauce, 


War  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  1556-1559. 

Francis  II..  1559-1560. 

Charles  IX.,  1560-1574. 

Catharine  de'  Hedlcl 
regent. 

Wars  of  the  Uuguenots. 
1562-1598. 

Night  of  St.'  Bartholo- 
mew, 1572. 

Henry  III..  1574-1589. 

Holy  League,  1576. 

War  of  the  Three  Hen- 
rys. I5S6-1589. 

House  of  Bourbon,  15S9- 
1792. 

Henry  IV.,  158»-1610. 
Battle  of  Irrr.  MO. 
Edict  of  Nantes,  U98. 


Henry  IV.  assassinated 
by  Raralllac.  1610. 


Gkbhant. 


Ahksica. 


Ferdinand  I.,  emperor, 
ISSH-im ;  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  since  1520. 

Constant  warfare  over 
Hungary,  a  great  part  of 
which  waa  lost  to  the 
Turks. 

Haximilian  II..  1561-1576. 

War  with  the  Turks  and 
with  Zapolya,  prince  of 
TrBBsylvanla. 

Dcatliof  Bultan  Boliman 
n.  before  SIgelh,  1566. 

Trace  with  Sdltn  II.. 

is«a. 

Reaction  against  Prot- 
estantism. 

Rudolf  II.,  1576-1612. 

ProtesUnt  Union  (160S) 
led  by  Frederick  IV., 
elector  Palatine. 

Catbollc  League  (1609) 
led  by  Maximilian,  dnke 
of  Bavaria. 

RndOlt  forced  by  Us 
broUier  Matthias  to  cede 
Anstrla,  Hungary,  and 
Moravia. 


Slaves  brought  by  the 
English  to  America.  1563. 

FroblBlter'c  voyacea, 
1576. 1677, 1578. 

Drake  touches  the  west 
coast  of  NorUi  America 
and  claims  the  country  be- 
tween 88"  and  420  N. 
Englaad,  1079. 

Sir  H.  Gilbert  claims 
Newfoundland  for  Eng- 
land in  right  of  the  discov- 
ery by  the  Cabots,  1563. 

Raleigh's  settlement  on 
Roanoke  Island,  U8S;  ex- 
pedition to  Guiana.  ISOK. 


Cbamplain  saOs  up  St. 
Lawrence.  1S08:  toonds 
Quebec.  UOS:  dlarovers 
Lake  Champlain,  1609. 

PortSoyaLNoTa  Scotia, 
founded  by  Freocta.  160ft. 

Jamestown  aettled.  1607. 

Hudson  sklrM  coatt  from 
Newfoundland  to  Oieaa- 
peake  Bay:  sails  np  Bod- 
son  RlTcr  In  search  of  a 
northwest  passage.  1609. 


From  the  Anasclnation  of  Henry  IV,  to  the  Death  of  Cromwell,  1610-1658  A.  D, 


A.D. 


1610 


Discovmas,  i 
Art8.  Oaarrs. ' 


ENaUND. 


Logarltbmsl 
Invented  by 
Napier.  1614. 

W.  BafBu.  of 
England,  en- 
ters BafSnBay, 
1616. 

Napier  per- 
fects the  theory 
of  decimal  frac- 
tions, 1617. 

First  horses  In 
Uasaacbosetts, 
1639-1630. 


Weakening  ol  loyalty  by 
the  unpopularity  of  James. 

CtisrIes  I.,  1625-1648. 

Petition  of  Right.  162S. 

The  Long  nrliament. 
1G40-I65S. 

Battle  of  Edgebin,  1042. 

Marston  Moor,  1614. 

Kaseby,  1645. 

Charles  1.  beheaded, 
ld4S. 

M  ontrose  behe  aded,  1  ffiO. 
,  Commonwealth  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  IfiSS-lASft. 


Fbamcb. 


Louis  XIII.,  16t0-1643. 
Maria  de'  Medici,  regent, 

lClO-1617. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  1624- 
1642. 

The  French  Academy 
founded.  16.35. 

War  with  Spain,  16R5. 

Louis  XIV..  164S-1716. 

Cardinal  Uazarin,  1648- 
1661. 


QxBiuirT. 


Disturbances  fn 

Fronde,  I64A-16H8. 


Matthias,  1612-1619. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  1618- 
1648. 

Ferdinand  II..  1 619-1637. 
Battle  of  Prague,  1630. 
Wallensteln.  1625-1634. 
Siege  of  Stralsund.  162S. 
Battle  of  LtUmi.  1682. 

Fenllnaod  in.,  1687-1667. 


the    Treaty  of  Wea^alta, 

11848. 


AliKKICA. 


St.Jofan8.M.F.  .settled.ieiS 
Dutch  on  Hudson,  1614. 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  I62D. 
Dover.  N.  H.,  settled,  1623 
English  In  N.  Scoda.  1024 
Maine  settled,  I62S. 
Swedes  In  Delaware.  1627. 
Salem  settled.  1628. 
Maryland  settled.  1634. 
Connecticut  settled,  1636. 
Providence  settled,  1686. 
Delaware  setUed.  1688. 
Mtmtreal  founded,  1612. 
N.  Carolina  settled,  1«f>3 


From  the  Death  of  Cromwell  to  the  Death  of  Louia  ZZV.  of  France,  1658-1715  A.  D. 


A.  D. 


16&8 


DiSCOVSRIBB. 

Arta.  Craits. 


Vers  aill  es 
built.  1661-1687. 

Marquette  and 
Jollet  discover 
upper  sources 
of  HIsslSBlppI, 
1678. 


Rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral begun 
by  Wren,  1675. 


La  Salle  sails 

on  the  Great 
Lakes,  1679; 
Father  Henne- 
pin sails  up  the 
Missis  s  1  p  p  I . 
1680;  La  Sane 
takes  poBSCB- 
sion  of  the  val- 
ley fo  r  Looln 
XIV..  and  calls 
1 1  Lonl^na, 
1682. 


Richard  Cromwell,  pro-'  Francois  de  Laval,  bishop  of 
tector,  1658-1659.  New  France,  1659. 


Enqumd. 


Ambrica. 


Restoration  a  f  mon- 
archy, Charles  II..  1660- 

1685, 

Corporation  act,  1661. 
Act  of  unlfonnlty.  1662, 
War  with  HoUand,  1665- 
1667. 


South  Carolina  settled.  1659. 
Charter  of  ConnecUcut  granted, 

1662. 

Grant  of  Carolina  to  Earl  of 

Clarendon,  1663. 

Charter  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantation.  1663. 


GreatPlaguein  London.  Grant  to  James,  duke  of  Tork 
1665.  land  Albany,  of  the  New  Nether 

War  with  France,  1666- lands,  from  theConnecUcuttotbe 
1667.  Delaware.  1664. 

Treaties  of  Breda,  1667.  |   New  Amsterdam  surrendered 
land  name  changed  to  New  York, 
Declsratlon    of    Indul-  1664. 
gence,  1672.  {   Acadia  restored  to  France.  1667, 

I   Hudson  Bay  Company  Incor- 
Test  act.  1678.  porated,  1670. 

Kingston.    Canada,  founded. 
Titus  Gates  plot,  1678.  1673. 

.    King  Philip's  War,  1675-1676. 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  1679.'   Bacon  rebellion  In  VIrKinla.  1676. 

La  Salle  in  the  West,  1G78. 
Whigs  and  Tories.  1679.  |   New  Hampsblreseparatedfrom 
Rye  House  plot,  1683.      iMasBBcbusette.  1680. 
James  IL  king.  1685-1688.  „p™PP'n'8  di«!0wrIei  on  the 
.Mississippi.  1680. 

Honmoutb'B  lebelllon.  Pennsylvania  granted  to  Wtl- 
leKi.  Ham  Penn.  1681. 


France. 


Peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees ends  war  with 
Spain.  1659. 

Louis  XIV.  assumes 
personal  government 
on  the  death  of  Maza- 
rln(1661).  Colbert  con- 
trols tbettnances,  1662- 
1688. 

War  with  Spain  over 
the  Netherlands,  1667- 

1668. 

Triple  Alliance  of 
England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  compels  Louis 
to  sign  peace  of  Aix- 
laChapelle,  1667. 

War  of  conquest 
against  Holland,  1672- 
1678. 

Peace  of  NImeguen 
restores  Dutch  posses- 
slons  and  establlsheB 
peace  of  Europe.  1678- 
1679.  I 

LoqIb  at  the  height 
of  bis  power,  1880. 


Gerwamt. 


Leopold  I., emperor. 
1658-1706- 

First  war  with  the 
Turks  (1661-1660  ended 
by  a  trace  tor  twenty 
years. 


War  of  the  empire 
against  Louia  XiV., 
1674-1679. 

Second  war  with  the 
Turks,  1682-im. 

Hungarian  conspir- 
acy foiled.  1683. 
I  Vienna  unancceas- 
fnlly  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  1688. 


Revocation  of  the  Turks  defeated  at 
Edict  of  Nantes,  1686.  Hofaacs,16B7. 
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Abdicatlou  of  CharlM  V.  to  the  Aanniaatlon  of  Henry  XT.  of  France,  1556-1610  A.  S. 


A  D 


N'rrHKRLANDS 


Italy. 


laoC  PhfUplI  .1556-'  Veoii-e  lost  commerflal 
{1598  laupremacy  tbrouRh  the 

I  U  o  o  r  s  and  iliiicovery  nl  sea  mute  to 

ProtestiDtB,  India. 

persecuted,  i 

I  Waroflfbera  ,   Oalfleo  Galilei (1S64-16I2) 
tlon  of  Nether- 1 tauffbt  at  Florence, 
ilanda.  ise8-lft«<. 

t  Battle  of  Le-    Turks  took  Cipruii  from 
DBDto.  1571.       Venice.  WTS. 
ParlHcationof, 
Ghent.  IST6.    I  Grennry  XIII.  <M72  IWf,) 
The  Uufon  of  reviaed  the  ralmdar. 
.Utrecht.  1579.  . 
1  ln(lei>eDdeiK>e 
of  Netherlands 
declared.  1581.  i 

I  SpaniBb  Ar-i   Sixtua  V.  (1585-1590)  xup 
Iraada.  1S88.      prened  the  bandlta  In  the 
Phi  Hp  III.,  papal atatea. 

.U98-1S21- 

1000  I  Voois  (500.- 
looO)  expelled 
jlrom  Spain.  | 
Twelve  jearn' 
Itruce  with  Hol- 
land. 1B09. 


SrainniiAViA. 


liimA. 


Othbb  CocHTaiae. 


Erik  XIV.  of  Sweden.       Akbar  the  Great  of  in-l  Oki-Hacbi.   mikado  ot 
,dla.  IU6-UD5.  Japan,  L-^S-ICSS. 


John  III.  ot  Sweden. 

AussburK  Confeaalon 
wai  received  at  I'paala,! 

15S0.  ' 

Chrlntlan  III.  (I.SS4-lK59j' 
ot  Denmark  and  Nnrway.l 
coropletea  the  work  of  tbe 
reformation.  | 

Frederifk  II  of  Den-i 
mark  and  Xorwajr,  l-nU-l 

im  I 

Chiiatlan  IT.,  of  Den-'  Akbar's empire  Inrhiden 
mark  and  Norwar.  l.-wrt-jlodia  north  of  the  Vlndh- 


1648 

Slclamatid  of  Piriand  In 
Sweden,  iaS8-U0«. 

Cbarlea  IX.,  of  Sweden. 
laM-lBll. 


Ta  Uoantalw,  IfiM. 


Turkish  power  decUnen 
after  tbe  death  ot  Bcdman 
II..  1566. 

Lunff-KlDff,  emperor  of 
China,  1SST-1S73. 
Poland  aeUea  LIronla. 
Ifoecow  burned  by  the 
Crim-Tatars.  1571. 

Weatem  Siberia  oon- 
riuered  by  Ruaaia. 

Jesuita  ordered  from 
Japan.  15SR. 

Feodor  iim-issn).  laat 
Roverelgn  of  tbe  House  of 
Kurlk. 

Borla  Godnnolt  choaea 
raar  of  Ruaaia  by  tbe  no- 
blea  (1598-1605). 

Chrtatlanlty  preached  In 
China  by  Rlccl  tbe  Jenuft, 

leos. 

lyeyaau  <1608-UIU),  first 
Tokuaawa  ■hocun  of  Ja- 
pan (1608-1868}. 

Dnnetrlua.  the  im  poster, 
crowned  bt  Riuaia,  1605. 

ReTott  and  etrU  war 
In  Kuasla.  IflOfr-inO. 

UoBcow  taken  by  Lad- 
Islaa  of  Poland,  lOa 

I 


From  the  AMaaelnation  of  Benry  ZV.  to  the  Death  of  Crmnwell,  1610-1658  A.  D. 


A.  D. 

1610 


Spaiit  and 

NRTHKRLANI»i. 


iTAi-y. 


Spanish-Neth- 
er la  ndR  War 
renewed.  HHI. 
,  Philip  IV.. 
lfi21-1665. 

Death  of  Uau- 
rtce.  1629. 
I  Frederic  Hen- 
ry. ieS-1647. 

John  DeWitt 
xrand  pension- 
ary of  HoDand, 
1658. 


St'ANDIIfAVIA. 

OuBtavus  Adolphus.  1611- 


l>THKa  COVXTBIEB. 


Waning  power  of  Tur- 
key. 


War  of  tbeUantuanauc-    Michael  Feodorovit«>b 
cession,  1627-1631.  (I6IM645I     founds     the  16»2. 

bouse  of  RomannlT.        -  Uxenstiema,  15S3-1G54.  I 
'  Sweden  obtaliu  RiKa 
Growth  of  RuHslan  and  and  LiTonia  from  Rnsala,    IndependeiKV  of  Fortu 
decrease  of  Poiisb  power.  1617-1621.  Kal.  1640. 


Alexis,  1615-1676. 


Code  of  laws  Intrnduc-ed 
by  Alexis, 


nilT  defeated  by  Qus 
tavuB,  ISSl. 

Christina.  16S2-1654. 


Venlcestrusitlnwitbthe    Victories   of  RuMlana 
Ottomans.  over  Polish.  1651.  Charles  X..  16,'W-lWtO. 


Fallot  theHiocdTDanty 

in  China.  1M4. 


Cretan  War  wIUi  Tur- 
key. 1645-1669. 


From  the  3>eath  of  Cromwell  to  the  Death  of  Lonle  XZV.  of  France,  1658-1716  A.  D. 


A.  D.  I 


Upaik  axv 

POKTt-<)AL. 


ITALT. 


163H  By  the  Peace  of  Turks  defeated  by 
Pyrenees  war  with  the  Venetlaus.  1661  and 
Frnnce  Is  ended.  I6fl2. 
and  Loula  XIV. 
m  arrfea  If  ariaTtie- 
reaa.  dauehter  of 
PbOlp  IV..  1659. 

Deatb  of  Philip 
IV..  1665. 

Cbarles  V.  of' 
Spain,  1665-1700.  I 

Louis  XrV.  claims 
the  Spanish  Neth 
erlands,  and  de- 
clares war  (1607 
1 1666).  by  which 
'Spain  loses  12  for- 
,tlfled  towns. 

Peace  ot  Lisbon. 
1668. 

By  the  second 
jwar  (1672-1678) 

SpaSa  lost  to  Dutch  and  Bpaniah 
I  Fnnce  aereral  fleeta  in  ttie  HedRerra- 
■poaseaaloni.         Inean,  1676. 


Oermanyand  France 
help  Venice. 


Turks  retain  Candla. 

1669. 


Savoy  makes  war  on 
(Jenoa.  1670. 


8<-AKIIINAVIA. 

Charles  X.,  GustavuHof  Swp<|pn, 
invades  Denmark  succoNi'fully, 
lfl58:  uiiBuccesstully,  1(U>H-ir<5!i, 

Frederl<-k  HI.  (lMft-1670i  of  Den- 
mark receives  absolute  authoritr, 
1660. 

Charles  XL.  klni;  of  Sweden. 
16GO-1097. 

Peace  of  OUva  between  Sweden 
and  Poland.  1660. 

Peace  ot  Copenhagen  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  1660,  by 
which  Denmark  cedes  ail  of  the 
southern  peninituia. 

Peace  of  Kardls  between  Swe- 
den and  Husala,  1661. 


Rl'KMIA. 

HouH*-  of  Roma- 
noff (TiveB  Russia 
streuKth  and  influ- 
ence. 


Sweden,  an  ally  of  France,  de- 
feated by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
bars  at  Febrbellln.  167S. 

Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Oermaln-en-Laye,  receives  all 
eonqoeata  made  by  Brandenburg 
bi  Pomeranla,  107B. 


Feodor  III,,  1676- 

Little  or  White 
Russia  reconquer- 
ed from  Poland. 

Death  of  Feodor, 
16S2, 

Ivan  and  Peter, 
CEsrs.  16H'i-i6!)(l. 
,   Sophia,  elder 
sister,  guardian. 

War  witb  China, 
1684-1680. 

First  RURSO-Turk- 
iBh  War,  16tt7. 

r>eath  of  Ivan. 

1696. 

Peter  sole  ruler, 
I6»;-17£i. 


Other  Coi'NTriss. 

Auningzebe  (165S-1T07I, 
MuKhal  emperor  In  India. 

Hindu  kingdom  of  tbe 
Mnhratas  formed  In  tbe 
Dekkan.  1660  and  later. 

Kanir-tae  (166M721).  em- 
peror of  China,  conquers 
Tibet  and  FormoBB. 

Bombay  ceded  to  Enjr- 
land  In  the  dowry  of  Cath- 
erine of  Braaransa. 


John  Casimir  of  Poland 
abdicates.  im». 

John  Sobieski,  kinr  of 
Poland,  1674-1696. 


Tsunayoskl,  emperor  of 
Japan,  1681-1708. 
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TVom  the  Death  of  Cromwell  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  of  Prance,  1658-1715  A.  D. 


A.  D. 


166S 


1700 


DI800VUUK6, 
ABTB.ClUrTS. 


Oollere  of 
Wmiam  a  □  d 
Ubft  charter- 
ed. IttZ. 

BkdIi  of  EnR- 
land,  1691. 

University  of 
Halle,  1694. 

Flnt  Are  In- 
mrance  office, 
iaS6 


Tale  Conege 
foanded.  1701. 


Newcomen's 
steam  en  sine, 
170K. 

Diacovery  of 
Hercolaneiun, 
1706. 


ReTotalioD:  landlny  of 
WUllsm  of  OraDse.  and 
flight  of  James,  16S8. 

Declaration  of  BlghtB, 
1689. 

William  III.  (1689-1702) 
and  Uary,  16S9-1694. 

War  with  Stance,  1680- 
1SB7. 

Bill  of  BiRhts,  1689. 
Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
1690. 

Massacre  o  t  Glencoe, 
1692. 

Peace  of  Ryswlck  ends 
war  with  France,  1697. 

Act  of  Settlement,  1701. 

War  of  the  Spanish 
sacceaalon,  lTOl-1714. 

Anne,  queen,  1702-1714. 

Gibraltar  Uken,  1704. 

Victory  at  Blenheim, 
1704. 

Earland  and  Scotland 
united  aa  6h«at  Britain, 

1707. 

Peace  of  Utrecht.  1718. 
House  of  Hanover  or 
Brunswick,  1714. 
Oeorge  I.  kins,  1714-17?7. 


AHxuoa. 


Oharter  of  MassadmsettB  for- 
feited, 1684. 

Sir  Edmund  Androe  eoyemor 
of  Mew  England.  1686-1660. 

ElnK  William's  War  with  the 
French.  1660-1697. 

Port  Boyal  aeirad  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pbipa,  IflH). 

Salem  witchcraft  persecotfons. 
1«I2. 

ADdroBgOTemorofnigfnla  and 
Maryland.  1092. 
Frontenac'B  expedition  acataut 

the  Iroquois,  1603, 1696, 1697. 

Peace  with  the  Iroquois,  1701. 

Queen  Anne's  war  with  the 
French,  1702  1718. 

Province  of  PennsTlTanla 
erected.  1708. 

Port  Boyal  taken  by  an  EnRtish 
fleet,  and  name  changed  to  An- 
na polls,  1710. 

LoulBburg  founded,  171S. 

Hudson  Bay  and  Straita,  Hova 
Scotia,  KewfouDdland,  mod  St. 
Christopher  ceded  to  England  by 
France.  I71S. 


Fkancb. 


France  opposed  by 
the  League  ot  Augs- 
burg In  a  war  against 
the  Palatinate.  1688- 
U07. 


Mastery  of  the  sea 

Siassee  to  England 
rem  France  by  the 
victory  ol  La  Hogoe, 
1692. 

French  and  Bavari- 
ans defeated  at  Blen 
helm  by  Eugene  and 
HarlboroDgb,  17IM. 

Villerol  defeated  at 
RamlUies.  1706. 

French  excluded 
from  Italy,  1706. 

Tendome  defeated 
at  Oudenarde,  1706. 

French  hombled  at 
Malplaquet,  1T09. 


QZIUUHT. 


Eugene  vlctortoua 
atZenta,UV. 


Peace  of  Oariowlta 
(1699)  gives  Hnngary 
and  TransylTanla  to 
Aufltarla  andMorea  to 

Venice. 

Frederick  Ilf.  tekes 
thetltle  ol  Frederick  I.. 
Ung  of  Prussia.  1701. 

Joseph  I.,  son  of 
Leopold,  emperor. 
1705-1711. 

Cbarles  VL.  17U-1740. 


War  of  Turks  vrlth 
Venice,  1714-1718. 


From  the  Death  of  Lonla  ZIV.  to  the  Coming'  of  Oeorga  Waahlngtoiif  1715<1775  A.  D. 


A.  D. 


DiSCOVSKlXS. 
ABT8,  CBATTS. 


17U 


First  ships 
built  at  Que- 
bec 1716. 


Gbkat  BarrjjN. 


Flmt  stage  be- 
tween Boston 
and  New  York. 
1732. 

College  found- 
ed at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jer- 
sey, 17SS. 


First  paper  In 
Canada,  17S2, 

Franklin's 
electrical  ex 
perlments,1752. 

England 
adopts  the  Gre- 
gorian calen- 
dar. 1762. 

Wtiah  Muse- 
um founded, 
1768. 


Jacobite  rebellion  Id 
Scotland.  1715-1716. 

Septennial  parliaments 
instead  of  triennial,  1716. 
First  Septennial  parlia- 
ment. 1717. 

Triple  alliance  of  Eur- 
land,  France,  and  Holland 
agalnsttbe  Fretender.l7l7. 

Qnadmple  alliance  of 
England,  France,  the 
emperor,  and  Holland 
to  enforce  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  1718. 

War  with  Spain.  1718. 

South  Sea  Bubble  bursts, 
1720. 

George  IL,  Unc,  1727- 
1760. 

Porteons  riot  In  Edin- 
burgh, 1736. 

War  with  Spain,  1789- 
1748. 


Battle  of  Fontenoy,  174(1. 
Second  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion, 1746. 
Battles  of  Preetonpans 

(1745)  and  of  Gulloden 

(1746)  . 

PeaceofAlx-la-Chapelle, 
174S. 

OUTefal  India,  1700. 


Seven  years'  war  with 
France,  17BB-1763.  carried 
on  In  America,  Europe. 
India,  and  at  sea. 

BIwik  Hole  at  Oalcotta, 
17S8. 

Battle  ol  Plaaaey.1757 


AlIKBICA. 


New  Orleans  founded.  171B. 

Government  by  proprietors 
overthrown  in  Carolina,  1719-1729. 

William  Burnet,  governor  of 
New  York  (1720)  obstructs  trade 
of  the  French. 

New  England  wars  with  Indians, 
1724. 

Abenakis  take  Berwick :  colo- 
nists bum  Norrldgewock,  1724. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Massa- 
chusetts  and  eastern  Indians.  172(>. 

Burnet  governor  of  Uaasachu- 
setts,  1728. 

Carolina  divided  Into  North  and 
South  Carolina,  1729. 

Georgia  settled  In  1733,  under 
Oglethorpe. 

King  George's  War  between 
England  and  France.  1744-1748. 

Louisbnrg  tafeea  by  Fepperell. 
1746. 

Cape  Breton  restored  to  the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  Atz-la- 

Cbapelle,  1748. 

Ohio  Company  formed,  1748. 

Halifax  founded,  1749. 

Peace  with  the  Six  Nstlonscon- 
cluded  by  Governor  Clinton  of 
New  Tork,  1751. 

Georgia  becomesa  royal  colony, 
1762. 

Washington  treats  with  French 
regarding  settlements  In  the  west, 
1754. 

Union  of  the  colonies  proposed 
by  Franklin  at  Albany.  1754. 

Old  French  and  Indian  War, 
1755-1763. 

Massaohusetta  troops  take  Forts 
Beause)our  and  Qaspereaux  In 
Acadia.  1755. 

Exile  of  the  Acadians  ("  Evan- 
geline") from  Acadia,  1755. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Braddock 
at  Fort  du  Quesne,  1755. 

French  defeat  at  Lake  George, 
1755. 

Massacre  at  Ft.  William  Henry, 
1757. 

Battle  of  Flaina  of  Abratiam 
(Quebec):  Death  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  1760. 


Framci 


Louis  XV..kIng  (1715- 
1774),  Philip,  duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  (1718- 
1723). 

Policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
abandoned.  Joins  the 
triple  alliance  with 
England.  1717. 

Joins  the  quadruple 
alliance,  1718. 

War  with  Spain.  1718- 
1720. 

Financial  distress 
through  the  South 
Sea   Bubble,  1720. 

Duke  of  Bourbon  ad- 
ministers aRairs,  1723- 
1726. 

Cardinal  Fleury  In 
control,  1726-1743. 

Joins  Spain  and  Sar- 
dinia In  support  of 
Stanislaus,  In  the  war 
of  Polish  succession, 
1733-1736. 

Joins  Bavaria  and 
Spain  In  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succes  ' 
si  on  against  Austria 
(1741-1745).  I 

With  Bavaria  In- 
vades Austria  and 
Bohemia  and  takes 
Prague.  1741.  but  was 
there  besieged. 

Louis  XV.  Invades 
Holland,  1744. 

With  the  Bavarians 
takes  Munich.  1745. 

Victorious  at  Fonte- 
noy, 1745. 


GzBiuirY. 


War  of  Turks  with 
the  emperor,  1716. 

Eugene  conducts  the 
war  In  Hungary ;  Bel- 
grade taken,  1717. 

Peace  of  Passaro- 
wJts,  1718. 

Emperor  joins  tbe 
quadruple  aUaDce, 
1718. 

Pragmatic  sanction 
planned  to  secure  a 
succession .  1720. 

Short-lived  alliance 
with  Austria  and  Spain 
to  support  It,  1725. 

War  of  the  Polish 
succession,  1783-1735. 

Peace  of  Vienna, 
1735, 

Unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Turks.  lT3t;- 
1739;  Peace  of  Bet- 
grade.  17S9. 

I  Death  ot  Frederick 
William  I.,  ot  Pnissla. 
1740. 

Frederick    II.,  the 
Great,  1740-1786. 
I  Hale  line  of  Baps- 
burgs  broken  by  death 
of  Charles  VI..  1740. 

Maria  Theieaa,  1740- 
1780. 

'  War  of  the  Austrian 
succession.  1741-1745. 

First  Slleslan  war, 
1740-1742. 

Charles  Til.,  1742- 
1745. 

Battle  of  Dettlngen, 
1743. 

Second  SQeslan  war. 
1744-1745. 

Francis  I.  (Lorraine- 
TuBcany).  1745-1766. 

Peace  ot  Dresden, 
1746:  of  Alz-larCba- 
pdle.  1748. 
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SPAItr  AMD 
POBTDOAl- 


Italy. 


Spain  Joitu  the 
Ancsbure  League 
aBBlnst  PrsDce. 

un. 


First  PsrUtlon 
TreatT  dirldeB  tbe 
Spanish 
EumB.  1696. 

Second  Partition 
Treaty,  llvs. 

Death  of  Cbarlea 
II.,  1700. 

PhlHp  v..  1701- 
1746. 

Warol  tbeSpan- 
Isti  sncceMion.lTDl- 
1713. 

Spanisb  mon- 
areby  cHwaem- 
be  red.  im 


PeloponneSDs  o  r 
Horea  taken  by  Ven- 
ice, ueyuei. 


ItalT  ■  seat  of  war  In 
tbe  War  of  tbe  Spanlata 
SucceMloD. 

Eneeoe  biTSdea  Ita- 
ly. 1701. 

Battle  of  LosMra. 
1702. 


Euxene  rlctorfoiu  at 
Turin  and  Frencb  driv 
en  from  Italy.  1700. 


War  of  Tnrka  vltb 
Teniee,  1714-1718. 


SCANDIKAVIA. 


Cbarlea  XII..  Uns  of  Sweden, 
in7-17U. 


Prederic  IV.,  klne  of  Denmark, 
U9»-17a0. 


Northern  War  (1700-1721)  be- 
tween Uweden  and  Buwla. 

Secret  alliance  of  Raaaia,  Den- 
mark, and  Saxony  aeiUnrt  Swe- 
den. 

Peace  of  Travendal  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  1700. 

Swedes  vlctorloua  at  Narva, 
1700 

Peace  of  Altranst&dt.  1706. 
Swedes  defeated  at  Pultowa, 
1709. 

Cbarles  In  Turkey,  1709  1714. 

Pniaaia,  Saxony.  Denmark, 
Hanover,  and  Bunla  In  league 
against  Sweden,  1714. 


Russia. 


First  Rurao-Turk- 
Ista  War,  1687. 


Othkb  GouMmBi. 


Calcutta  fonnded,  1686. 
Augustus  II.,  king  of  Po- 
land. 1197-]  733. 
Fall  of  the  Ottoman  pow- 
Sopbla  sent  to  a  er  In  Karope  began  wltb 
coavent  by  Peter  the  treaty  of  Carlo witx, 
the  Great.  1669.  1699. 


Peter  I.,  the 
Rreat.  Journeys  In 
Enrope.  16g7-16gR. 


Bt.  Petersborg 
founded,  170R. 


Jeauita  In  Otlna,  1700 


Charles  XII.  of   .  ^  ^  w  . 

Sweden  Invades  Babadur  Shah.  Mogol 
Russia,  1708.  emperor  In  India,  1707-1713. 


Russia  vlctorioos 
at  Pultowa.  1709. 

Peace  of  tbe 
Pruth  wlthTorkey, 
17U. 


Jabaudar  Shah,  Hogol 
emperor  In  India,  1712-17U. 


From  the  Death  of  Louis  2X7.  to  the  Comings  of  Gteorgre  Waehin^n,  1715-1775  A.  D. 


Spaih  asd 

pobttgai.. 


Italt. 


I 

PhOIp  pnnlshed|  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
adherents  In  SpalniPiedmontcaUed  king* 
of  Charles,  arch-iafter  the  peace  of 
doke  of  Austria.  Utrecht. 

Old  conetitutlonsi  Savoy  compelled  by 
and  oM  rights  with-  the  quadraple  alliance 
drawn.  ]to  exchange  Sicily  tot 

Sardinia  seized  Sardinia. 
C17I7}  and  Sicily 
(1718)  cansed  tbe 
quadruple  alUance 
to  be  f o rmed 
against  Spain,  1718. 

Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia evacuated, 
1720. 

Spain  supports 
tbe  Pragmatic 
sanction  of  Empe- 
ror Charles  Tl. 

Spain    supports    Revolt  of  Oorriea 
StaolalauB  In  the  agabat  Genoa,  1730. 
war  of  the  Polish 

Baron    Neuhol  of 
Westphalia  took  the 
se-  title  of  King  Theodore 


sncceaslon,  1783- 
1735. 

Don  Carlos  __ 
cures  Naples  and  I-  of  Corsica.  1716. 


Sicily.  1T38. 

Spain  Joins 
Vrance  and  Bava- 
ria against  Austria 
In  tbe  war  of  tbe 
Austrian  succe*- 
6lon.  1740-1748. 

FenUnand  VL, 
I74S-17I». 


Medici  famflyezttnct 

10  1737. 

Paoll's  Conlean  re- 
volt, 17SS. 


Naples  and  SlcSy 

Joseph   1..  Em-g°'SS5ii^2j^St 
mannel.  «»«  of;S,J«SS«^ 
PoTtngal.  1780-1777.  S,  TOB^^ 

Carvalho.    mar- " 
quia  of  Pombal, 
minister  to  Josepb. 


Usbon  earth- 
quake, 1755. 

Jesolta  banished 
from  Portugal. 
1739. 


Oenoeae  call  In  tbe 
Freocb  -  to  anbjogi 
Oonrica,  and  cede  It  to 
tbemfnim 


Scampi  XAVi  A. 


Pomerania  taken, 
1715 :  and  Wlsmar. 
1716. 

Charies  XII.  assasal- 
nated,  1718. 


Ulrica  Eleanora, 
qneen  of  Sweden ,  1719 ; 
placed  the  power  In 
tbe  bands  of  her  bus- 
band.  Prince  Frederic 
of  Uesse-Casael,  1720- 
1751. 


Oirlstlan  TI.  of  Den- 
mark, 1780-1746. 


Sweden's  unsuccess- 
ful war  with  Russia, 
1741-1748. 

Peace  of  Abo.  174S. 


Adolf  Frederic,  king 
of  Sweden.  1751-1771. 


Russia. 


Finland  conquered. 

1718. 

Peter  the  Great  vis- 
Ita  Denmark.  Holland, 
and  Prance.  1716. 


HoMla  restored  Fin- 
land to  Sweden,  1721. 

Peter  succeeded  by 
blR  wife,  Catherine  I., 
1725-1727. 

Menschikotl  Id  con- 
trol. 

Peter  II..  1727-1730. 
Anna  Ivanovna.lTSO- 
1740. 


Ivan  IV.,  1740-1741. 


Othkb  Coumvixs. 


Rajpntana  Independent  of  tbe 

Moguls,  1715. 

Muhammad  Sheb,  1719-1748. 
Dekkan  Independent  under  the 
governor,  1720-1749. 
Vung-cbing,  emperor  of  China, 

172M7S5. 

Yoshlmnne,  Japanese  sbogun, 
1717-1744. 

Christians  expelled  from  China, 
1723. 

Turks  unite  with  Russia  In  an 
attack  on  Persia,  1723. 


Oudh  enjoys  independence.  ITSit 
1743. 

Kien-tung,  emperor  of  China, 
1785-1796. 

Nadir  Shah,  of  Persia,  drives 
out  tbe  Turks,  1786 ;  Invades  India 
and  sacks  Delhi,  1789. 


Turks  defeated  at  Kars.  1744. 

France  and  England  carry  the 
war  to  India,  1744-1748. 

French  take  Madras  (1T46)  and 
hold  It  until  the  peace  of  AJx-la- 
Chapelle. 

Mogul  emperors  mere  puppets 
after  1748. 

Ahmad  Sbah,  emperor  In  India, 
1748-1754. 

Olive  defends  Arcot  against  the 
French,  1761. 

Ahmad  Bhab  Dturanl.  Afghan 
ruler  at  Kandahar,  makes  Ave 
Invasions  of  India. 

French  and  English  at  war  In 
India,  1756-1763. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  17S6. 

Battle  of  Plassey.  1767. 

Clive,  governor  of  Bengal,  1768. 
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From  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Coming  of  Qeorge  'Washington,  1715-1775  A.  D. 


A.  D. 

1715 


UlSCUVKKIKK, 

Artk,  Crakts 


P  o  tatoee 
planted  in 
France,  1761. 

SplnninE-Jen- 
nj  InveDted  by 
IHarKTeavGa, 
1767. 

Arkwrt  fr  bt  'h 
inveiitinn  for 
spinning.  1TG9, 
Cut  nafls  In- 
irodnoetJ,  1774. 
,  Hiilo  spinner 
invented  b  y 
iCrom  p  t  o  n  . 
1779. 


Gkeat  Bkitaiv. 

George  III.,  king,  1700- 
1X2D. 

Peace  of  Parln.  1768. 


Stamp  Act  passed.  )7fin 

Tnwnsbend  Arts,  17S7. 

Lord  Nortb,  minister, 
I770-I782. 


Boston  Port  BUI  passed, 
177*. 


AUBKICA. 


PSAKCK. 


Geruakv. 


Montreal  and  all  Canada  nur- 
rendered  to  Enxland.  1760. 

Peace  ol  Paris,  1763. 

Pontiac'B  conspiracy,  1763. 

Tweoty-eisbt  deleirates  meet  In 
New  York  to  reBtst  the  BtunpAi-t, 
1765. 

Stamp  Act  repealed.  17G6. 

BoKtoa  maasacre.  1770. 

Destruction  of  342  cheats  of  tea 
In  Boston  bartior.  1773. 

Kentucky  settled  bj  Daniel 
Boone,  1773. 

Continental  Conrren  at  Pblla- 
rtelpbla  passes  a  dei'laratlno  of 
rigbts.  17T4. 


Seven  Tears'   War    EnKland  allied  with 
with    Englaod,    176«t- Prussia,  1755. 
17ti3.    Prance  beaten 

almost  everywhere  Seven  Tears'  War, 
and  loses  all  Canada.  1750-1763. 

Corsica  annexed.' 
1769,  BatUe   of  Uindon. 

17.W. 

Daaptain  marrlen  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  1770. 

Joseph  II„  emperor. 
Louis    XVI..    kinr.  170.V17W). 

1774-1793. 

Turgot  minister  of 
marine  and  fluancc. 
1774-1776.  I 


Time  of  Washington  and  ]>eTelopment  of  Canada,  1775-1799. 


A.  l». 
l775~ 


DlHCOVKHIKM, 
AKTK,  CaAFT«. 


Gas  balloon 
b  V  Montgolfler, 

11783. 


Fitch  >  steam- 
boat. 17t<6. 


First  mechan- 
ical patent  In 
the  United 
I  Stab's.  1790, 


Whitney  '  r 
cotton  gill. 
1793. 


Ko<'ky  Motiii- 
talns  crnsscif 
hy  Uackcti/ic. 
1793.  I 

Vaccliiati  on, 

■  1796. 

Firttt  French 
newspaper  lu, 
Canada,  179K, 


Ureat  BKiTAiy. 

War  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Cfiloiiieslii 
Nortb  America.  1776- 
17K8. 

War  between  Great 
Britain   and  France, 

1778-  1785. 
Gibraltar  defended 

by  Elliott,  17T!»-17«2. 

War  between  Hreat 
Britain    and  Spain. 

1779-  1783. 

Lord  George  Gordon 
riots,  1780. 

Russia,  Denmark, 
SwedendTM),  Pnisnia. 
Austria  (1782),  Portu- 
gal (17R3),  Spain,  and 
France,  form  the 
Armed  Neutrality 
against  British  Right 
of  Search. 


War  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland, 
i;8M783.  I 

Surrender  of  Lord  , 
Comwallis  at  Tork- ' 
town,  17KL 


Peace  of  Versailles 
and  Paris,  1783. 

Representative  insti- 
tutions granted  to 
Canada.  1791. 

United  Irishmen. 
1792. 

Prencti  lepubllr  de- 
clam  war,  1793. 


Jay  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  17!»4. 

England  s  e  I  x  o  s 
Dutch  poBsesstonw  in 
the  East,  llWi. 

Spain  declares  war, 
17%. 

Battle  of  the  Nile 
(Abukir  Bay),  1798. 

Great  Irish  Kehel- 
llon,  1798. 


United  States. 


France. 


Battles  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, 1775. 

TIconderoga  taken  by  Ethan 
Allen,  1775. 

Mecklenburg  Convention,  1775. 

Washington  commander  in 
chief  at  Boston,  177.S. 

Battle  of  Bunker  (Breed's)  HUi. 
1775. 

Siege  of  Boston.  1775. 

Evacuation  of  Boston,  1776. 

Declaration  of  Independence 
adopted  July  4 ;  signed  August  2 
and  after,  1776. 

Battle  of  Trenton,  1776. 

Battles  of  Princeton,  Bennlne- 
ton.  Saratoea,  Brandywine.  1777. 

Burgoyne  surrendcra,  1777, 

Articles  of  Confederation  are 
adopted,  1777, 

Alliance  with  France,  177R. 

British  leave  Philadelphia,  1778. 

Battle  of  Monmouth,  1778. 

Paul  Jones  victorious  at  sea. 
1779. 

Treachery  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
and  hanging  of  Major  Andre  as  a 
spy.  1T80. 

Battle  of  King's  Mountain.  1780. 

Battle  of  Cowpens,  1781. 

Siege  of  Yorktown  and  surren- 
der of  Lord  Comwallis.  1781. 

Independence  of  the  United 
States  recognized  by  Holland 
(1782);  Sweden.  Denmark,  Spain, 
and  Russia,  1788. 

Treaty  of  Versailles.  1783. 

Wasbington'a  farewell  to  the 
army,  1783. 

Shays's  Rebellion  In  Uaasachu- 
setts.  1787. 

Constitutional  Convention  meets 
at  Fhiladelptala,  1787. 

Constitution  signed  (1788)  ex- 
cept by  North  Carolina  (I789i,  ■ 
and  Rhode  Island  (1790). 

First  Congress  meets  at  New 
York,  1789. 

WashlnRtou,  president:  John 
Adams,  vice-president.  1789-17SB. 

Indian  war,  179D-17U6. 

Vermont  admitted.  1791 :  Ken- 
tucky, 1792. 

Washington  and  Adams  re- 
elected, 1792. 

Washington  proclaims  neutral- 
ity in  the  war  between  France  and 
Knitland.  1798. 

Whisky  Insurrection  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. I'M. 

Tennessee  admitted.  1796. 

Washington's  farewell  address. 
1796. 

John  Adams,  president;  JelTer- 
son,  vice-president.  1T97. 
X,  y.  Z.  affair  In  Prance.  1797. 
Death  of  Wasbinictou,  1799. 


Necker.  minister  of 
finance.  1776-1781, 

Benjamin  Franklin. 
United  States  minister 
to  France,  177ft. 

Rocbambeau  sent 
with  6,U0O  men  to  aid 
America,  1780. 

Calonne,  minister  of 
finance,  1783-1787. 

Great  extravagance 
at  court  and  enormous 
debt. 

I>e  Brienne,  minis- 
ter ol  finance.  17K7- 
1788.  when  Necker  was 
recalled. 

Beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution. 
1789. 

National  Assembly 
formed  from  States- 
General,  1789-1791. 

Tennis-court  oath. 
1789. 

Bastille  stormed  and 
destroyed.  1789. 

Lafayette  commands 
the  new  National 
Guard.  1739. 

Tricolor  adopted. 
1789. 

Emigration  of  nobles 
begins,  1789. 

Peasant  uprisings  In 
the  provinces,  1789. 

Outbreak  of  Paris 
mob:  royal  family, 
saved  by  Lafayette,  go 
to  Paris,  1789. 

Constitution  accept- 
ed by  tbe  king,  1790. 

Flight  and  capture 
of  the  king.  1791. 

Legislative  Assem- 
bly, 1791-1792. 

Tuileries  stormed, 
1792. 

War  wltb  the  First 

Coalition.  1792-1797. 

Massacre  of  royal- 
ists. 1792. 

National  Conven- 
tion, 1792-1795. 

Monarchy  abolished: 
France  a  republic,  1792. 

King  executed.  17KI. 

Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  179S. 

Reign  of  Terror.  i793- 
1791. 

Uueen  executed, 

1793. 

Government  of  the 
Directory.  179{r1799. 

Napoleon  commands 
tbe  army.  1795, 


,  (iERUANV. 

,   Warol  the  Bavarian 
Succession.  i;7H-1779. 
Peace  of  Teschen. 

1779. 


Joseph  II.  reigned 
alone,  without  his 
m<  tta,ir,  Maria  Tbv- 
resa,  a  s  co-regent, 
1780-1790, 

Joseph's  attempted 
reforms  were  revolu- 
tionary and  stirred  up 
much  opposition:  the 
League  of  German 
Princes,  17X5. 
I  Frederick  William 
;II.  Of  Prussia.  1786. 

Leopold  II.,  emper- 
or, 1790-1792. 


.  Belgians  In  the  Aus- 
Itrlan  Netherlanda 
revolted  at  Joseph's 
Ireforms.  but  were  put 
down  by  Leopold.  1790. 
I  OM  constitution  and 
privlieges  restored  by 
I.«opold. 

i 
I 

Prussia  conctndeK  a 
treaty  with  the  Turka 
to  force  favorable  con- 
cessloits  from  Austria 
and  Rusflla,  1790. 


Austria  and  Prussia 
form  an  alliance 
agbtiiit  the  French  dis- 
turbances, 1792, 


Francis  II.,  179M8D6. 

French  revolution- 
ists declare  war 
against  Austria,  1792. 

Lafayette,  fleeing 
from  Paris,  Imprisoned 
by  Anstrians  In  Olmfltx 
untU  1796, 


Austrians  victorious 
at  Neerwlnden,  179B. 

Austrians  defeMcd 
by  FlchegTu,  1798. 
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From  the  Death  of  IiOoIb  XXV.  to  the  Coming-  of  George  Washington,  1716-1776  A.  B. 


A.  D. 


171& 


Spaik  avd 
PnnrrraAL. 


Itai.v. 


Hi'AMttlXAVIA. 


RrsfiA. 


CharlesIII..  J7Sa-\ 
ITW.  TiucBoy  controlled 

by  Aiutrla,  ITtO-lSH. 

War  be  t  w  ei'  II 
Spain  and  Portu- 
XBl.  1782-17T8. 


Ellzabetb.  1741-1762. 
'    Peter  III..  1762. 
I    Catherine  II..  I7«3 

,1798. 

Catherine's  war 
aealnitt  tbe  Turks,  176N 
177*. 


'  Jmfli  expelled 
byAranda.  17fi7. 


Jesaita  expeUed 
from  Boma.  177S. 


Gnitavus  III.,  klnx' 
ol  Sweden,  1771-1792.  , 

Cttubed  power  of 
.the  nobles.  1772.  I 


(>THKR  CorMTaiKK. 


Battle  of  PlawKf .  1757. 


I 

FIrat  divielon  of  Pn-[ 
land.  177%  amonKRuH-'  Warren  HaBtfnm  gorenior  of 
Kla.  Aiutrla.  atxl  PniB-  Bennal.  1773-1774:  vovemorxen- 
Hla.  eml  of  India.  n^MTfQ. 


Time  of  Washlnffton  and  BeTslopmezit  of  Canada,  1775-1799. 


A- 1>. 


Mpain  anu 

POBTt'OAL 


ITAI.V. 


Canada, 


KL'KHIA  anu 

SrANIllNAVIA. 


<>THKR  I'OU.VTUIKK. 


Spill  allteswitb  Tuscany  rowludfRl  Inrattlon  by  Amerf-I  RusbIb  prflponeR  tht- 1  Lord  PfKot  xnvemnr  and  <-niii- 
Prance  and  d e-  peace    witb   n«nce.  cane,  177S.  armed    neutrality   at  maoder  In  cblef  of  Uadrns.  177.'i. 

clires  war  on  Enc- 179S.  I  inea  il7rai  forthe  pro- 

land,  1779.  'twtlon  oi  vomTamv 

I  during  the  Ameriean 

'War. 

'  Americana  driven 

H?  ''"'".iS'      °*  tJMada.  177ii.       hu^,  UkeeCrimea. 
nexed  to  Frani-e.  ITWl.  iTfn, 


Spain  retained 
UlDon'a  and  Flor- 
ida by  tbe  Feac«  of 
Paris.  17S. 


Napoleon's 
palsn  In  Italy.  ITW 


Boundary  between' 

S?."^"  .il'i''  Catherine  s  second 

mates    flntt    settled,  ^..r  with  the  Ttarko. 

I7H7-1792. 


am  1 1710. 


CtaarieslV..kioir. 
1^1808. 


Whole  of  l.nmbardy 
ronquered.  1790-1737. 


Hlfcratlon  of  Brit-  aweden't*  war  with 
teh  lf  yM»u  to  can-  Ru^i,.  ,;«^inio.  con- 
aoa.  17M.  ohKlod  without  gain  to 

'Sweden. 


St.  John.  H.  B..  In- 
corporated as  a  city. 

1 17m. 


Kuwarrow  takcN  U- 
mall.  17!n. 


HantintcB  repeln  Hyder  Alt'n  Id- 
vasion  of  the  Camstlc.  17»0;  dc- 
featH  the  alliance  of  the  Nicain. 
the  Usbratas.  and  Uyder  All. 


Koksku.    mikado  of  Japan 

17S0-1816. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  1782-1799. 

HsHtlnitH  recalled.  \7tVt :  Im- 
peached. IThm  :  Hcqufttert.  ITftV 

Conquest  of  the-  (iorkhsit  snd 
Ncpsuleiie  by  China,  1792. 

War  on  Tippoo.  sultan  of  My- 
sore, by  Lord  ComwalUs.  ITM. 


Peace  with  the  Pope' 
St  Tolentlno,  1797  ;  Hn- 
macna,  Boloena.  and, 

rerrara    given    to  Brunswick 
'   «      •  .>    i-*«i-^»nce.  !  made  B  separate  prov- 

I    SeToluttoufata  In  Ince.  17M. 

I  France  declare  war  ' 
airaliMt  Spain.  ITOT. 


Peace  of  Jaiwy.  179'J 


(iU)4BVUfi  III.  a  Ha  UK 

HlDBU'd,  1792. 


I   Canada  dlrlded  Into    Second  dlvlxlon 
Hantua  nurrcndera.  l-'PPerandLower.l7l>l.  pQia^j  jygg 
1797. 


ol 


I   Flrft  election  In  Can- 
Bonapane    croaseK  I'iW, 
the  Alps.  1797. 


Spain  loften  Kan-  rep„bllf  o( 

Dominvn     to  Venice.  1797. 


France,  1796. 


Roman 
178H. 


republic. 


Abolition  of  Mlavcry. 

11798. 


KiwcIUHxko  leado 
Polish  revtilt.  17S4. 


ThinI  snd  IskI  dlvi 
sion  of  Poland.  179r). 


I  Jay  s  treaty  with 
,1'iilted  Stateit.  17M. 


Kurland  atMiil 
.KusKia.  ITW). 


Klncdom  of  Napleti' 
becomes  the  Parthemi-' 
ptsau  repnbllc,  1799. 


Paul  I.,  czar  of  Ruh- 
hIb.  179li-lN01. 


KiakinK,  emperor  of  Chins. 
17'.I6-IWj. 

Napolcnn'H  war  In  Ktrypt.  17'.t». 
Serinirapatain    captun  d  and 
Tippoo  slain.  1799. 
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Bi^innlng  of  the  Vlnflteentb  Century  to  the  Introdaetlim  of  tiie  Ballwaj,  1799-1830l 


A.D. 


1799 


IHOO 


DlSCOVXBIIS. 
ABTS.CBAnS. 


Webs  o<  pe- 

per.  17S8. 


Tolts's  elec' 
trie  battery 
[800. 

Steel  pens, 
UOB. 

Travltblck'a 
locotnotlre, 
180*. 

PultoD'fl  Oler 
mmt,  first  aac- 
cessful  appll- 
caUoD  of  Bteatn 
to  DftvlratioD, 
1807. 

HcGIU  Univer- 
sity founded, 
1811. 

StorsKe  bat- 
tery, 1B12. 

Stepbenenn's 
locomotiTC, 
18M. 

Davy 'I  aalety 
lamp,  I81S. 

lAcblpe  canal 
built.  1S2MS2S. 

Erie  canal 
AniBbed,  I8SS. 

Qoincy.HaBS., 
railway  flDlab- 
ed,  1827. 

Friction 
mfttcbM,  1827. 


Oriat  Bbitain. 


Malta  taken.  1800. 

Legislative  union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,  formlnc  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  leoi. 

Battle  of  Gopenba- 
eea,  1801. 

Peace  of  Amiens. 
1802. 

War  witb  Prance  re- 
newed. 1808. 

Emmet'e  rebellion  In 
Ireland,  1808. 

EuKland,  BubbIb, 
Austria,  and  Sweden, 
form  Tblrd  Coalition 
asainst  Prance.  1806. 

Battle  of  TrafalEar, 

1806. 

Ministry  of  All  tbe 
Talents,  1806-1807. 

Berlin  Decree,  1806. 

Abolition  of  slave 
trsde,  1807. 

Orders  In  eotmcU, 
1807. 

Russia  declares  war, 

1807. 

Convention  of  Cln- 
tra.  1806. 

PenlnBolar  War, 
1806- 18M. 

Prince  o(  Wales  re- 
Kent,  1811. 

War  witb  tbe  United 
States,  1812-MU. 

Treaty  ol  Vienna, 
1815. 

Battle  of  Waterloo, 
1815. 

Oeorse  IT.  kinff, 
1820-1830. 

Thistle  wood 'a  con- 
spiracy,  1820. 

Englisb  at  Navarino, 
1827. 

Ashantee  War,  1824. 
Barmese  War,  1824- 
1826. 


UmrKD  Statxb. 


Congress  met  flnt  nt  Waablne- 

Ington,  1800. 

Tbomas  Jefferson,  president ; 
AaroD  Burr,  vice-president,  1801. 

Trlpolltan  War,  ISQl-UOS. 

Ohio  admitted,  lais. 

Loulilua  parcbaae  ttUMnO,000), 

Hamilton  killed  by  Burr  In  a 
duel,  180i. 

Tbomas  Jefferson,  president: 
George  OHnton,  vice-president, 
180S. 

Jefferson's  embargo  act,  U07. 

Burr  tried  and  acquitted  of 
treason,  1807. 

Bmbarso  repealed  except  as  to 
England  and  Prance,  1809. 

Jamea  Madison,  president : 
Clinton,  vice-president.  1809. 

Louisiana  admitted,  1812. 

War  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  Isiz-isM, 

James  Madiaon,  president ;  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  vice-president,  1818, 

Treaty  olObent.  1814. 

Hartford  convention  In  oppml- 
Uon  to  the  war.  1814. 

War  witb  Algiers.  1815. 

James  Monroe,  presldrat;  D.  D. 
Tompkins,  vice-president,  1817- 
IS2S,  two  terms. 

Era  of  good  feeling. 

MlBsisB^pl  admitted,  1SI7. 

Seminole  War,  1817. 

Illinois  admitted.  1818. 

Alabama  admitted,  1819 :  Maine, 
1820. 

Missouri  Compromise,  1820. 
Monroe  Doctrine  enunciated, 
182S. 

John  Qulncy  Adams,  president ; 
Jobn  C.  Calhoun,  vice-president. 
I82ft-1829. 

"Tariff  of  abominations,"  1828. 

Andrew  Jackson,  president ; 
Oalhoon.  vice-president,  182B-18S7. 


Fkahci. 


War  with  tbe  Second 
Coalition.  1799-1802. 

Government  of  the 
Consulate.  1799-1804. 

Napoleon  consul  for 
10  years. 


Campaign  In  Italy. 
1800. 

Napoleon  croeaestbe 
Alps.  1800. 

Battle  of  Hohenlln- 
den,  1800. 

Napoleon  consul  for 
life,  1802. 

N  apoleon  em  pe  ror  of 
tbe  Prench.  1804-1814. 

Code  Napoleon.  1804. 

lUrd  Coalition 
makes  war  on  Prance, 
180ft. 

Ooofederation  of  the 
Rhine,  1806. 

Battle  of  Jena  and 
Anerstadt,  1806. 

Battle  of  Kylau.  18U7. 

Peace  of  Tilelt,  1807. 

War  between  Na- 
poleon and  Great 
Britain  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  1H0»-1S14. 

War  wttb  Austria. 
1809. 

Peace  of  Vienna. 
1809. 

Holland  annexed  to 
France,  1810. 

War  witb  Bossla. 

1812. 

Retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, 1812. 

Napoleon  abdicates 
and  retires  to  Elba, 
1814. 

Congress  of  Vienna, 
1814-181S. 

Loula  XVni.,  1814- 
1824. 

Napoleon  returns  to 
Paris,  1M5. 

Napoleon  sent  to  St. 
Helena.  1815. 

Deatb  of  Napoleon, 
1821. 

Gbarlea  X.,  kfoK  of 
Prance.  1824-1880. 


Gkbiuvt. 


Austria.  In  tbe  Ser- 
ond  Coalition,  opposes 
Napoleon,  I799-180I. 

Archduke  Obarles 
defeats  Jourdan  and 
compels  him  to  lay 
down  blB  command, 
1799. 

AuBtrians  defeat 
Scherer,  Morean,  and 
Massena. 

Austrlana  defeated 
at  Marengo,  1800. 

Peace  of  LunCrlUe, 
which  marks  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  tbe  old  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  1801. 

Austria  jobu  tbe 
nilrd  CoaUUon  against 
Napoleon.  1805. 

Whole  Austrian  ar- 
my. 80,000,  surrenders 
to  Napoleon  at  Ulm. 
1805. 

Hunt  takes  Vienna, 
Austrlana  and  Rus- 
sians defeated  at  Aua- 
terilta,  ISOft. 

Peace  of  ftasBburg, 
1806. 

Francis  II.  abdlcatefl 
the  crown  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  1(<06; 
end  of  the  old  German 
Empire;  Prancis  I., 
1804-US5. 

German  Empire  lUa- 
solved,  1806. 

Austria  appeals  to 
tbe  Germans  to  oppose 
Napoleon.  1809. 

Archduke  Charles 
defeats  Napoleon  at 
Aspem  and  EssIIur, 
1809. 

Napoleon  defeats 
Oharlea  at  Wagram, 

1809. 

Austria  declares  war 
on  France,  1818. 

Napoleon  defeated 
at  Leipzig,  1813. 


From  the  Time  of  Stephenson  to  the  Election  of  Uncoln,  1830-1860. 


A.  D. 


1830 


Discover!  Eti. 
Arth,  Ckaft«. 


Manchester 
and  Liverpool 
railway  open- 
ed, 1830. 

PIrst  steam- 
Bhlp  to  crOBB 
Atlantic.  1830. 

Chloroform , 
I8U. 


HcCorm  Ick 
reaper,  1831. 

Flrflt  railway 
in  Canada,  1836. 

Bunker  Hill 
monument 
dedicated,  1843. 

Morse'a  tele- 
grapb  Une  be- 
tween Baltl- 
ni  o r •  and 
Waalilnston, 
1844. 


Grkat  Britain. 


William  IV.  king, 
1830-1837. 

First  Reform  Act 
passed.  1832. 

Slavery  abolished 
throughout  the  em- 
pire ;  Indemnity  o  t 
•100,000,000, 1833. 

Vkitoria  queen,  1837- 
1901. 

Rebellion  In  Canada, 
1837;  Coroiine  horned. 

People's  Charter 
drawn  up  at  BlrmiUK- 
ham.  1838. 

Opium  war  with 
China,  1839-1842. 

Queen  marries  Al- 
bert, 1840. 

Upper  and  lower 
Canada  (Ontario  and 
Quebec)  united,  lUO. 


United  Statis, 


Webster's  reply  to  Uayne  on 
stateB-rights.  1830. 

Tariff  Act,  1832. 

NulUAcation  Act  In  South  Caro- 
lina, 1832. 

Compromise  Tariff  Act,  1AS3. 

Seminole  War.  \?a!t. 

Arkansas  admitted.  1836. 

Mlchlxan  admitted.  1837. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  president: 
R.  M.  Johnson,  vice-president. 
IS37-1S41. 

Commercial  panic,  1837. 

Gag  resolutions.  1838-1839. 

Sub-treaauries  establlBbed.  IMO. 

W.  H.  Harrison, president;  John 
Tyler,  vice-president,  1841. 

Death  of  president  and  ancces- 
alon  of  Tyler,  184L 

Ashburton  treaty  settles  north- 
eastern boundary  dispute,  1842. 

Dorr  rebellion,  1M2. 

Florida  admitted.  Ift45. 

Texas  annexed,  1816. 

James  K.  Polk,  prealdent: 
George  M,  DaDas.  vlce-preaident, 
1845-1849. 


Fkanpe. 


Prussia. 


Austria. 


Algiers  takenbythe  Foundation!  Ferdinand 
French,  1830.  lof  the  Ger- 1.,  emperor, 

July     Revolution  :;man  customs  1835-184)<. 
the   three  days  of'union  —  Zoll-i  Mettemich. 
July  (27, 28, 29),  1880.    verein,  ad vo-. chancellor  of 

CharlesX.  abdteatea,  c  a  t  e  d  by  state. 
18R0.  PrusBia  Ini  Alliance 

Louis  Philippe,  king  1818,  \Ka.      lagalnat  Me- 


of  the  French,  1830- 

1848. 

Louis  Napoleon  at- 
tem  pts  to  gain  throne ; 
sent  to  America,  1836. 


Second  attempt  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  1840. 
N  apoleon  *s  remains 


Frederick  h  emed  All, 
William  XV..ilft40. 
1840-1861.  I  Uprising  In 
All  lance  Vienna,  Met- 
againat  the'temlch  driv- 
demands  oflen  from  the 
tbe  Turks, clty,1848:fol- 


1840.  lowed  by 

second  and  a 
third  upris- 
ing. 

Revolution.  S'^!*.®"." 
 ary  m  o  v  e  -  ;^<'ent« 

relntemd  in  Paris,  mentscansed  co°V'Oli«a 


1840. 

Ministry  of  Soult  and 


Onlsot  follows  that  Of  revolution. 


Tbiera.  1840-1848. 


by  Influence  tbe  dty, 
of  the  French 


1848. 
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1800 


Spain  and 

PORTCQAl^ 


By  tbe  Peace  of 
Lun^Tille  BpKin 
loses  Louisiana  to 
Prance,  1801 . 

SpaiD  allied  with 
Pranre  agaiDHt  the 
Tblrd  Coalition, 
IMS. 

Spacleh  and 
Frent-b  fleeto  de- 
feated at  Trafal 
fcar.  1Kb. 

PortuKsl  refoaei 
to  Join  tbe  Cootl- 
nental  a  r  s  t  e  m  : 
belzed  by  Junot : 
royal  (amity  fled 
to  Brazil.  1S07. 

Napoleon  selEeii 
tbrone  of  Spain  for 
hia  brother  Joseph, 
who  become!  kins, 

Peninsular  War. 
180&-1814. 


Italy. 


KlDc  of  Naples  re- 
turns and  aboilstaes 
tbe  Olaalptiw  republic, 

1790L 


Corunna :  death 
of  Uoore,  IWj. 

BaUle  of  Sala- 
manca. 1812. 

Battle  of  Vltto- 
ris.  1813. 

Ferdinand  VII., 
1814-1K33. 

Conatitntlon  o  f 
1812  restored  by 
upriBiDK  ol  liber- 
als. 1820. 

BeTOhiUons  and 
c-lTll  wars  In  Spain. 
1S20-18H. 


Canada. 


Napoleon's  second 
campalsn  in  luir, 

18O0. 

Genoa  capitulates. 
1800. 

Cisalpine  republic 
restored,  lAOO. 

Napoleon  victorious 
atMareoKo.  IHOO. 

Tuscany    xlven  to 
Parma  and  becomeit    Americans  gave  up 
Etrurla.  180O.  lattempts  to  cotujuer 

Neapolitan    posses-  Canada.  1814. 
bIodb  and   island  ot|  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
Elba  Kiven  to  France  18M. 
by  peace  ol  Florence. 
1801. 

Sardinian  fortresses 
annexed   to  Prance. 

1802. 


Uanltoba  first  set- 
tled. IHll. 

War  of  1812-1814. 

invasion  of  Canada 
by  Americans,  IR12. 

AmericaDS  repulsed, 
1812. 

Americans  secured 
control  of  Upper  Can 
ada,  IMS. 


KrsStA  AMD 
_  BCAKDIWAVIA. 

Russia  joins  the  Sec- 
ond Coalition  aialust 
Napoleon,  1790:  with- 
draws, uob 


Napoleon  kinn  of 
Italy,  ia05;  and  eur^nc 
Beauhamais,  viceroy 
of  Naples. 

Piedmont,  Parma, 
and  Piacenza  riven  to 
France.  1805. 

Bourbons  In  Naples 
dethroned.  18C6. 

Tyrol  subdued.  1809. 

KInRdom  of  Two 
Siclllfls  restored.  18M. 

Anstrift  Invades  It- 
aly, 1821. 


First  Indian  treaty. 

1817. 

First  Canadian 
bank.  1817. 

Tbe  Family  Com- 
pact, 1820-1837. 

Northeast  boundary 
ol  U.  S.  settled,  1827. 


England  forces  Den- 
mark to  withdraw 
from  northern  con- 
vention, 1801. 

Alexander  I.,  czar  of 
RuH8ia.  180I-mS. 

KuBila  Joins  tbe 
Third  Coalition,  180fi. 

Defeated  at  Auster- 
litz.  Russians  retreat, 

Sweden  Joins  the 
Third  Coalition  against 
Natkoieon.  1806. 

Russia  Joins  PruKsIa 
airalnst  France,  IWMi 
1807:  defeated  at  £y- 
lau.  1807. 

Alliance  of  Denmark 
wiUi  France,  after  loss 
of  fleet,  1807. 

Peace  of  Tilsit.  1807. 

Sweden  surrenderK 
most  of  Finland  and 
Aland  to  Russia.  180S. 

Oustavus  IV.  of 
Sweden  deposed.  iHog  r 
crown  given  to  Charles 
Xill..  1809-1818. 

Bern  ail  otte  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  1810. 

Napoleon  Invades 
Russia,  1812. 

BuralDK  of  If  oBcow. 
1812. 

Sweden  Joins  Russia 
and  England  against 
France,  W12. 

Nicholas  I.,  ctar  of 
RuHia,  1K»-1H66. 

Russian  fleet  at  Na- 
varino,  1827. 

RuBso-Turkiah  War. 
[8'J8-I8J9. 

Russians  take  Vania. 
1828. 

Peace  of  Adrianoplc, 


Ontu  CoutrnuH. 


Weillncton  defeated  the  SIndhIa 
at  Ass  aye.  1803. 

Miranda  In  Venezuela,  ISOt. 

Lord  Hinto.  governor  general 
of  India,  1807-1815. 

Mebemet  All  and  the  Hame- 
lukes.  1811. 

United  Netherlands.  I81S. 

War  with  the  Ourkhas  of  Nepal. 
1814-1816. 

William  I.,  NetherlBOds,  1815- 
1840. 

Argentine  ContederaUon.  1816. 
Last  M  ahrata  war.  1K17-1818. 
Chile  independent.  1818. 
Mexico  independent.  1821. 
Greek  war  of  freedom.  UBS- 
1829. 

BraxU  independent.  1838. 
Lord  Amherst,  governor  Kcneral 
of  India,  1828-1828. 


First  Burmese  war:  England 

secures  A><itam.  1824-1K2S. 
Peru  Independent.  1K2S. 
Bolivia  under  Bolivar,  1838. 
Mlssolongbi  taken  by  the  Turks, 

182«. 

Sir  William  Bentinck.  governor 
general  of  India,  1828-1835. 

Suppression  o(  the  sati  or  sut- 
tee (widow-bumlng)  and  of  the 
thagi  or  thugs  (asasMrins). 

Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  BraaU, 
I8311HR9. 

Leopold,  kins  of  tbe  BelgluB, 
18SM909. 
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Spain  and 

POBTl'flAl,. 


I>om  Pedro  of 
Portugal  delegates 
crown  of  Brazil  to 
Pedro  II.,  1831. 

Civil  war  in 
Spain  follows  ttw 
death  of  Ferdi 
nand  TIL.  1888- 
18«0. 

Don  Carlos  In 
Spain.  18S3-ltS9. 

Civil  war  In 
Portasal.  18SS. 


Espartero  sup- 
ported claims  of 
Isabella  IL  against 
Don  Carlos,  oro It- 
er of  the  king. 

Innirrectlon  In 
Barcelona.  IMS. 

Bapartero  over- 
thrown.  IMS. 


Italy. 


Uprisings  In  Uodena, 
Parma,  and  Romagna 
quelled    by  Austria. 

1831. 

Death  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory XVI.,  184ft. 


Plus  IX.,  bis  •acces- 
sor. 


Revolt  in  Naples  se- 
cures a  liberal  const! 
tutlon,  1818. 


Oanaha, 


Sicllr  In  revolt,  aub- 
dwd,  IMS. 


First  Railway.  1836. 

Insurrci-tlon  In  Low- 
er Canada.  1H37. 

RiKing  In  Upper 
Canada,  1837. 

Outbreak  of  rebel 
lion  In  botb  provinces. 
18S7-M88. 

First  daily  paper, 
ISM; 


Reunion  of  the  prov 
fncea,  1810. 

Kesponaible  gov- 
ernment, 1841. 

Union  of  two  prov- 
Inrea  as  Canada,  I84I. 

Opening  of  first 
nnf  tedParllament,U4I . 

Ashburton  treaty, 
1843. 

Oregon  boundary 
treaty,  UHS. 


Rl'RSIA  AND 
_  SCAKMIfAVIA^ 

Russia  RuppreMes  re- 
volt in  Poland,  IKVS. 
Warsaw  captured. 

1832. 


Othkb  Couirnuifl. 


India  thrown  open  to  European 
trade  and  settlement  ew-ouraged, 

1833. 

East  IndlaCompany'sexclurive 
trading  privileges  In  Obina  cease, 
1834. 


Emperor  of  China  forbids  opium 
trade;  20,000 chests  destroyed.  1836. 
Refusal  to  pay  Indemnity  on  this 
brought  on  the  first  war  with 
Great  Britain  (Opium  War),  1840- 
1842. 

Canton,  Amoy,  Fuchan.  Ning- 
po,  and  Shanghai  opened  to  Brit- 
ish trade  by  the  treaty  of  Nankhir. 
1842 

Hongkong  ceded  Co  Great 
Britain,  1842. 

Cushing  treaty  between  China 
and  the  United  Statea,  1844. 
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1880 


DiBCOViaiEg, 

Artr.  Crafts. 


Gold  diBcoY- 
eredlnOalilor- 
oia,  1848. 

Corlles  eDClne 
ISM 


Telerra  p  h  i  c 
comm  u  □  1  c  s  - 
tloa  between 
Prance  and 
Kncland.  1S5I. 


Ore&t  Indus- 
trial ezpoBi 
Uon  at  ~ 
Puk.UBl. 


Hyde  igse 


U  K  K  a  s  i  n  e 

rffle,  1854. 
Safety  matcb- 
es,  1855. 

Rubber  deotal 
plate.  18SS. 

Fint  Atlantic 
cable  laid,  185B. 


Great  Beitaiii. 


Total  repeal  of  corn 
laws,  1S46. 

Famine  In  Ireland. 
1M6-184T. 

Rebrlllon  In  Ireland 
(O'Brien  and  UitcbeU). 
1848. 

CbartlBt  riots.  1848. 

NavlEBtion  laws  re- 
pealed, 1849. 

Boman  Catbollc  hier- 
archy eatabliabed  in 
EuKland.  1853. 

uayton-Bttlwe  r 
treaty  witb  the  United 
SUtea.  18C0. 


Crimean  War.  lasaJl^l*' 


Treaty  of  Paris.  1856: 
War    wItb  Cbina, 

Indian  Mutiny.  U57- 
1858. 

India  transferred  to 
Entrland,  1858. 

Property  qoallfica- 
tlOQB  of  members  of 
parliament  aboUsbed, 
1858. 

Jews  admitted  to 
partiameDt,  1858. 

Queen  proclaimed 
sovereign  of  India. 
1S56. 


USITTD  STATIS. 


Iowa  admitted,  1M6. 
Wllmot  proviso.  1846. 
Mexican  War.  1846-1818. 

OreeoD  boundary  settled,  liH6. 

Wlaoonsln  admitted,  1848. 


Zachary  Taylor,  president ;  Mil- 
lard FiUmore.  Tkie-prealdeat,  IStg. 
FuElUve  Slave  law.  1860. 
Fillmore,  presfdent,  on  death  of 
Taylor.  1850. 

Franklin  Pierce,  president ;  Wil- 
liam Rufoa  Kins,  Tloe-pzesldeDt, 


Gadsden  purchase,  18G3. 
Treaty  with  Japan.  18H. 
Flsbery  lishts  aeoored  by  treaty 
with  Great  MtalD,  lOL 

BepubUoan  party  lonned,  1851. 


Eansas-Nebraeka  bill,  1854. 

James  Buchanan,  president;  J. 
C.  BrecUnridEe.  Tioe-presldeut. 
1867-1861. 

Dred  Scott  case,  18S7. 

Minnesota  admitted,  UtSS;  Oi^ 
egon,  1869. 

John  Brown'B  raid  at  Harper's 
Perry,  1859. 


Fbakce. 


Revolution  of  Febru- 
ary. 1848. 

Louis  Philippe  abdi- 
cates In  favor  of  his 
graudBon.  Count  ol 
Paris.  1848. 

France  a  republic. 
1848-1851. 

The  days  of  June— 
InsurnsGtlon  In  Paris. 
1848. 


Lords  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte, president  of 
the  republic,  1848,  af- 
terwards, by  coup 
d'etat,  president  for  10 
rears  (1851);  and  then 
as  Napoleon  IlL,  em- 
peror. 1862-1870. 

France  shares  In  the 
Crimean  war  agiUnst 
Russia.  1854-lffi«. 

War  of  France  and 
Sardinia  against  Aus- 
tria, I8SD. 


FBUSBtA. 


Pnuala  co- 

operates 
with  other 
O  e  r  m  a  n 
states  In  tbe 
German  Na- 
tional As- 
sembly to 
prom  o  t  e 
union,  1848- 
1849. 

Constitu- 
tion for  Ger- 
man Kmpire 
completed. 
1840 ;  but  re- 
jected. 

Alliance  of 
the  three 
kings  (Prus- 
sia, Hanover 
and  Saxony). 
1849. 

Prussia 
swears  alle- 
giance to  the 
new  oonBtltu- 
tlon,  1850. 

Prince  of 
Prussia  be- 
comes  re- 
gent, 1857  and 
1858. 


Al'SnuA. 


Archduke 
John  of  Aus- 
tria chosen 
president  of 
tbe  Qerman 
National  As- 
sembly, 1848. 

Slavonic 
Congress  at 
Prague.  1848. 

Abdication 
of  Ferdinand 
I..  1848. 

Francis  Jo- 
seph £.  em- 
peror of  Aus- 
tria. 1818. 

War  with 
S  a  rdlnla, 
1818-1849. 

Hungarian 
revolt  Qnder 
Ko88utb,1848- 
1849. 

New  con- 

BtltUtl  OD 

adopted,lR49. 
'  Koaanth 

governor  of 
I  he  Magyars. 
1849. 

Hungarians 
defeated, 
and  capitu- 
lated, 1849. 

War  with 
Prance  and 
S  ardinia, 

IfvW. 


From  the  Election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Founding^  of  the  Oerman  Empire,  1860-1871. 


Antiseptic 
surgery,  1861. 

Second  iDduB- 
trial  ezhibltloa 
at  London. 
1802. 


Telegra  pbic 
comm  un  I  ca- 
tion between 
America  and 
England  com- 
pleted. 1860. 


Dynamo  elec- 
tric maobine. 
1866. 

Dy  n  amitei 
UOl 

Great  exhibi- 
tion la  Paris, 
1867. 


Sues  canal 
opened,  1869. 


Pacific  rail- 
way, 1869. 

Westlntfionse 
airbrake,  18(19. 
Celluloid,  1809. 


Uaaon  and  SUdell 
taken  from  the  British 
mail  steamer.  Trtnt. 
1861. 

Death  of  tbe  prince 
consort,  1861. 

Cottan  famine,  1862- 
1863. 

UHorl  War  in  New. 
Zealand.  1863-1669. 

Ionian  Isles  ceded  to 
Greece,  1864. 

Insurrection  in  Ja- 
maica, 1865. 

Second  Reform  bill 
extenda  the  franchise, 
1867. 


Ukitku  Statsb. 


Fenian  uprisings  in 
Ireland.  Chester,  and 
Clerkenwell,  1867. 

Dominion  of  Canada 
formed  by  tbe  union  ol 
Ontario,  Quebec.  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia.  1867. 

Abyssinian  expedi- 
tfou  under  Lord  Na- 
pier, 1867. 

Irish  church  dlses- 
tabilshed  and  disen- 
dowed, 1868. 

Irish  land  act  passed. 
1870. 

Nadooal  education 
pFtabllshed    by  law. 

187a 


Abraham  Lincoln,  president; 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  vice-presideut, 
1860. 

South  Carolina  secedes  (1860) 
followed  by  Mlssisaippl.  Florida. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
North  Carolina  (January,  1861); 
Texas  (February):  Virginia  (April): 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  (May). 

Confederate  States  of  America 
formed  atMontgomery,Ala..Peb 
ruary  8,  with  Jefferson  DavU. 
president:  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
vice-president. 

Ransaa  admitted.  1881. 

Fort  Sumter  fired  on  bythe  Con- 
federates, April  12. 1881.  and  sur- 
rendered. April  U. 


McClellan  mcceedB  General 
Scott  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Union  forces.  1881. 

Emancipation  Proclamation  Is 
sued,  1868. 

Grant  commander-in-chief,  1804. 

Nevada  admitted.  1864. 

Lincoln  re-elected  president ; 
Andrew  Johnson,  vice-president, 

Lincoln  assaaainated,  1885. 

Andrew  Johnson,  nresldent,1865. 

Amnesty  declared.  186li, 

Civil  Rights  bill  passed  over  tbe 
president's  veto,  I860. 

Nebraska  admitted,  1887. 

RecoDstmction  Act  over  tbe 
president's  veto,  1867. 

Alaska  purchase,  1807. 

President  Johnson  Impeached, 
but  acquitted.  1868. 

Terms  of  amne8^'wldened,]86S. 

U.  S.  Grant,  president;  Schuyler 
Colfax,  vice-president,  1869-1)^'. 

Fifteenth  amendment  ratified. 
1870. 


Francx. 


Mexican  expedition 
by  France,  England, 
and  Spain.  1861-1867. 


England  and  Spain 
withdraw,  N  apoleon 
III.,  expecting  the 
United  States  to  be 
broken  up  In  civil 
war,  planned  a  mon- 
archy In  Mexico. 


Puebla  taken  by 
FreDCb,I86S. 


Crown  of  Mexico  of- 
fered to  Maximilian, 
brother  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph of  Austria. 


United  States  orders 
the  French  troops  to 
withdraw.  1867. 

Maximilian  carried 
on  the  war  alone  and 
was  captured,  tried, 
and  shot,  1867. 

Franc  o-German  War. 
1870-1871. 

(Fordetailsof  battles 
see  tmporiant  Wars  of 
History.) 


PKI'SSIA. 


William  I., 
king  of  Prus- 
sia. 1HG1-18S8. 

Constitu- 
tional diffl 
cultles  over 
reorganiza- 
tion of  the 
array  cause 
resignation 
of  the  minis- 
try. 1861. 

Von  Bis- 
marck pres- 
ident of  the 
ministry. 
1861. 

Especial 
care  given  to 
the  army. 

War  with 
Denmark, 

\m. 

Prussians 
ntorm  Dilp- 
iwl  and  cap- 
ture it. 

P  r  u  e  slans 
defeat  the 
Danes  In  the 
island  of 
Alsen. 

War  with 
Austria.  1866. 

Prussians 
Invade  Bohe- 
mia. 

Peace  of 
Prague,  1866. 

North  Ger- 
man Confed- 
e  r  a  1 1  o  n 
formed.  1867. 

Franco- 
Prussian 
War.  1K70- 


Austua. 


Newconstl- 
tullon  with 
separate 
diets  for  tbe 
united  mon- 
archy. 1861. 

Francis  Jo- 
seph sum- 
mons Ger- 
man princes 
to  consider  a 
reorganlu- 
tioD  of  Ger- 
many, 1868. 

War  with 
Denmark, 
18M. 

Peace  of 
Vienna. 

War  with 
Prussia,  1806. 

Austrian 
victory  at 
Trautenau. 

Austria 

consents  to 
be  left  out  of 
the  reorgani- 
zation of  Ger- 
many. 

Francis 
Joseph 
c  r  o  w  n  e  d 
apostolic 
king  of  Him- 
gary.  1867. 

Tbe  Aw- 
glelcbof  18«'>7 
recognizes 
Austria  and 
Hungary  as 
Sep  atate 
states  under 
a  common 
head. 
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A.D. 


18SU 


Spain  amd 


Italy. 


Canada. 


RrKWIA  AND 

Scandinavia  . 


OTHKR  COI-NTBIKS. 


fieatb  of  <iodor, 
MSI. 


Anarcblsts  and  re-.  Victoria.  B.  ('.,  Wars  of  Bchlesvlft  '  Hl^nfuDX  emperor  ol  Chiiin, 
imbllcacB   rule    In  founded.  Holstein  aKalnnt  Den- liVW-INiO. 

Rome:  city  lieHleged  Oreicon  boundary  mark.  IMS,  1M9,  and, 
for  two  tnontha  and  treaty.  ]M6.  iSM-imi.  | 

captured  by  tlie.  Riota  In  Unnlreal.  Treaty  of  London 
Freuch.  IMQ.  ,im.  rioeea  the  war.  lWi2.  , 

Tai-pfnR  rebellion.  ISSO-IRM. 
I  Turklab  fleet  at  Slnope.  im. 

I  I  I 

•  Haaalnl    at    Itome.'   PostaKe  Btamps  in-    Runnfanii  emu  the 
lAS.  .troduced.  lASl.  Prutb.  1H53. 

'  FtratAmeriran  Y.  H.  Crimean  War,  IRM-  Commodore  Perry  of  tbc  United 
C.  A.  at  Hontreal.  1851.  I8U.  I  Stateti  navy  enters  Yedo  (Itns)  and 

conrludes  a  treaty  wlib  Japau, 


Pope  retBrna  to' 
Rome    from  Ua«ta. 
,1W0.  SecIprocltT 
I  Giobertl    In    Italy,  with  United 
I8&2.  IflM. 


treaty  Runtlann  repuleed  at 
StateR,  Sflidtra.  IHU. 

Siege  of  SebBBtopol. 


Pendan  war,  1856-1887. 


iteanh    nf    nnn'   Sardinian  war  witb    Gold  found  in  Brltlota  1   Cfalncfie  war  with  Great  Britain 

p.^t~r^  In     ^ia^  AMtTim,im-1Mi.        Columbia.  ifW.  SleRe  of  Karit.  aod  France  (drrou  affair).  1856- 

^^noa    in     exue.  Decimal  (rolna«e.    Alexander  II.    em- IP*^ 


IKSK. 

Ottawa,  capital 
Dominion.  1868. 
Sardinia  Joins 
France   asainat  Aus- 
tria. IfiM.  I  , 
I   Battle  of  Haxenta,' 

1859.  i   Flmt  railway  brldKej 

Battle  of  Solferlno.  aeroM  St.  Lawrem-c. 
I8S9.  II8!».  I 


peror  of  Ruaala,  lffi.V] 
ot  lh81.  I 


burrender  of  Peklnc.  1860. 


Treatyof  Parla.  ]85fi.t   Yokohama.    Hakodate,  and 
Naiaaakl  opened  to  trade.  1859. 
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A.  D.         S^tl"I>^>'  iTALV.  Ca'nada.  I  ■  "«^^'«'*>i"~  "  (i^KR  0,™as. 


1H60  .  Spain  BupportH.  Victor  Emmanael 
Napoleon  III.  In  receives  from  Napo- 
ib«  Mexican  expe-  lenn  111.  Lombardy 
ditlon,  IMl.  and   take*   Tuscany,  opened,  I860. 

jPama.  llodena,  and 
I  papal  IcKatioDS  :  kIt- 
ing  up  Savoy  and  Nice 
I  to  France,  1860. 


WiDolpes  founded.  Emancipation  ol  First  Japanese  embaoay  aentto 
1860.  iRuaalan  serfs,  1M».      |the  United  States,  1860. 

Victoria  bridcej  Jhinchl  emperor  of  Ghtna,  1860- 


im. 


!  Withdrew  with 
Fiiiclsnd.  1862. 


I   Garibaldi  marched 
'  ;on  Palermo,  18B0. 

I   Sicily    and  Naples 
I  united    to  Sardinia. 

Spanlxb  revolu-i  1860. 
Uon  at  Cadiz.  1868.'   Victor  Emmanuel 

Serrano    insur- kins  of  Italy,  IMfl. 
Kent,  vietorlow: 
Queen  IsabeUa' 
tteea  to  Pranre  and, 
ia  depoaed.  1SG8- 


Nova    Scotia  and 


Oeorxe  klnir  of  Greece.  186S. 
Death   o(   Frederic    French  in  Mexico,  im. 
VII.  of  Denmark.  ISSR.    Rebellion  In  China  st;pprct«ed 
CbrlHtlaii  IX.  kInK  nf  by  Entrland ;  NanklnR  taken  by 
New  Brunswick  Join. Denmark.  1W>.1-I<)0().     {"  Chinese  "  Uordon,  1864. 
confederation,  invi.    |   Insurrection  in  Po-j   Shlmonoseki  (Japan)bombard- 
Invaslon  by  Fenians,  laud,  1808.  ed  by  EnicHsh.  French.  Dutch. 

186ff.  '  and  American  ships  to  avenfre  an 

FlrstmeetlmrofPar-i  'attack.  1864.  Indemnity  n.000.000. 

Ilanent  at  Ottawa.'  of  which  the  United  States  re- 

1866.  I  reivea  1786,000. 


I   War  of  Austria  and 
Dominion  of  Canada  PruMila  aiiainat  Den- 
formed,  IMT.  mark  1864. 


'  Death 

'  ,imi. 

I  Florence  capital  of 
Italy. 

Bourbon  house  | 
.deposed,  crown  of- 
fered to  the  prlDcei 
of  Hobentolleni.1 
1870.  ' 

Dnke  of  Aoata.i 
•ecoDd  SOD  of  Vlc-<   Venk>e  united  to  tt- 
tor      Enunanuel.  aly.  1866. 
jelcAted  kfnc  nnderi    Italy   becomes  the 
'HtlPofAmadeaal-.M^lh    vreat  power, 
IHTfrlffSL  1867. 


Vatican  council,  1X70. 


Red  River  rebellion, 
of  Cavour.  1869-1870. 


Kelkl.  the  last  Khoitun,  realKtis. 
1867. 

I  UaxImlUan  shut  In  Mexico,  1((67. 


Addition  of  North- 
west Terrttories  and, 
Manitoba.  1870 :  Britif>h| 
Columbia  toconfeder-, 
atloD.  18TI.  I 

Treaty  of  Waablni-, 
ton.  1871. 

School  act  passed  , 
1871.  ' 

Departure  of  la^l , 
battalion  of  British 
troopa  from  Quebec, 
18T1.  ' 

Fenian  riots  sup- 
pressed. 18TI. 


RusHian  ailrance  In 
Asia.  1864-1K7T.  I 


I  War  liptween  Brazil  and  Para- 
,Kuay,  iww. 

I   Mikado  restored :  end  of  dual 

KOTernment.  IxiW. 

I  Abolltiuh  of  feudallttm  In  Japan. 

Wl. 


Introduction  of  western  civili- 
zation into  Japan  bciclnii.  ISTl. 
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DlSCOVEiCIES. 

Arts.  Craits 


ODtarlo  La- 
dles' college 
lounded,  IgJi. 


Oentennf  al  ex 
bibitlonstPtiil- 
adelphla,  1876. 

Telepho  ue , 
LS76. 

Portland  cem- 
3Rt,  im. 

PboooErapb , 
1877 


EdiHon  Intro- 
duces electrk- 
UKhtlns.  1878. 

International 
exposltlna  at 
Parte.  1878. 


InduBtrial  ex 
blbition  at  Ot- 
tawa, 1679. 

Royal  Cana- 
dian Academy 
of  Arts,  1880. 


Brooklyn 
bridge  opened. 
1883. 


Wblte  squad- 
ron or  new 
steel  navy  ot 
tbe  United 
States  begun, 
1S8S. 

linotype  ma- 
cblne.  im. 


Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway 
opened,  2,905 
miles,  1887. 

Nansen'8  ex- 
pedition, 1S93- 

im. 

Sabmariues  In 
Frencb  navy, 
1S9S. 


Uanchester 
ship  canal 
opened,  1894. 

X-rayH.  1895. 

Wireless  tel- 
egraphy, 1896. 

Gold  discover- 
ed In  the  Klon- 
dike, 1897 

International 
exposition  at 
Paris;  EtfTel 
tower,  981  feet. 

World's  Co- 
lumbian fair  at 
Chicago.  1893. 

North  Sea- 
Baltic  canal 
opened,  1895. 


Ghkat  Britain. 


Umited  States. 


Alabama  claims  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of 
Oeneva,  1872. 

Vote  by  ballot  es- 
tablished, 1872. 

Astaantee  War,  187S- 
1674;  Kumassi  taken 
by  WoJseJey,  1874. 

Suez  canal  Bbares 
bougbt  from  the  khe- 
dlre  of  Egypt,  1875. 

Queen,  empress  ot 
India,  1877.  - 

Treaty  of  Berlin. 
England  takes  Cypnis, 
1878. 

Zulu  War.  1S7S-18S1. 
Afghan  War,  1878. 
Irish  Land  League. 
1879. 

Boers  revolt,  1S80- 
1881. 

Surrender  of  Trans 
Taal.  1881. 


Irish  Coercion  Act. 
1881;  Land  Act.  1881. 

Murder  of  Lord  Cav- 
endish. 1SR2. 

Alexandria  bom- 
barded, 1882. 

Tel-el-Keblr  taken 
and  Arabl'a  rebels 
routed,  1882. 

War  In  the  Sudan 
1883-1885. 

Gordon  arrives  at 
Khartum,  1S84. 

South  African  Re- 
public erected,  1884. 

Mahdl  captures 
Khartum  and  slays 
Gordon,  1885. 

Home  Rule  bill  de- 
feated, 188r.. 

Queen's  jubilee.  1887. 

HcllKoland  Kivento 
Germany  in  exchange 
for  Zanzibar.  1890. 

Free  Education  bill. 
1891. 

Home  Rule  bill 
again  defeated.  1893. 


Jameson  raid  in 
South  Africa.  1895. 


Irish  Land  Act.  1896. 
Kitchener  in  Egypt. 
1896. 

Queen's  60tb  anni 
veraary.  1897 

The  Hahdl  defeated 
and  slain  In  Egypt. 
1899. 

Canada  extends  a 
tariff  preferential  to 
Great  Britain  ot  25  per 
cent..  1889;  fncreafied 
to  33H  per  cent.  In  1900 

Old  age  pensions  In 
New  Zealand.  1898. 

Black  Week.  1899. 


Civil  Service  Commission  au- 
thorized, 1871. 

Treaty  of  Washington  settles 
Oregon  boundary,  fishery  dispute, 
and  Alabama  claims  with  Great 
Britain.  1871. 


Colorado  admitted,  1875. 

Custer's  troops  massacred  by 
Ifadians  (Sitting  Bull).  1876. 

Electoral  commlsMlon  appointed 
to  decide  presidential  election, 
1876. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  president; 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  vice-president. 
1877-1881. 

Specie  payments  resumed,  1879. 
Jamea  A.  Qarfield,  preddent; 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  vlce-preaklent, 

1881. 

President  Garfield  shot.  JitlT2; 
died  September  19, 1881 ;  aocceed- 
ed  by  Arthur. 


Chinese  laborers  forbidden  ad- 
mission for  ten  years.  1882. 

Civil  Service  bill.  1SS3. 

Qrover  Cleveland,  president : 
T.  A.  Hendricks,  vice-president, 
1885-1889. 

Presidential  succession  law, 1886 

Strikes  and  riots  suppressed  by 
civil  and  military  force.  1886. 

Bering  Sea  complications.  1886. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act.  1887. 

Department  of  labor  created. 
1888. 

Australian    ballot  Introduced. 

1888-  1889. 

Department  of  agriculture  cre- 
ated. 1889. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  presidents 
Levi  P.  Morton,  vlce-preafdent. 

1889-  1898. 

Oklahoma  settled.  1889;  terri- 
tory. 1890. 

North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington  ad- 
mitted. 1889. 

Samoan  treaty  signed,  1889. 

Antl-tmst  (Sherman)  law,  1890. 

Idaho  atia  Wyominc  admitted. 
1890. 

HcKInley  Tariff  Act,  1890. 

Strikes  in  Idaho,  at  Homestead 
Pa.,  and  In  Tennessee  suppressed 
by  martial  law.  1892. 

People's  Party  nominates  Coi 
presidency.  1892. 

Grover  Cleveland,  president . 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  vlce-presi 
dent,  1R93. 


Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act.  18M, 

Rebellion  in  Cuba,  1895. 

Venezuela-British  Guiana  dis 
pute  settled  by  commission,  1896. 

Utah  admitted.  1896. 

William  HcKinler.  president; 
Garret  A.  Hobart.  vice-president, 
1897-1901. 

Dlngley  Tariil  Act.  1897. 

Spanish  War,  1898. 

Hawaii  annexed,  and  territorial 
government  provided.  189H. 

PhUIppIne  In9urrectlon.l899-1902. 

Aguinaldo  captured.  1901. 

Samoan  Islands  divided  between 
the  United  Statea  and  Germany. 
1899. 


Franc K. 


France  a  republic 
(third  time).  ISTO  to  the 
present  day. 

Uprising  of  the  Com- 
mune. 1871. 

Rule  of  the  Social- 
istic Commune.  March 
2S-Hay  22, 1871. 

Second  siege  of  Paris 
by  Marshal  HacMa 
hon,  187L 

Thiers  elected  pres- 
ident. 1871. 

Death  ot  Napoleon 
III.  In  England,  1873. 

Thiers  forced  to  re- 
sign and  HacHahon 
elected,  1873,  and  made 
regent  for  seven  years 
as  "President  of  tbe 
Republic."  1873. 

Republican  constitu- 
tion passed.  1875. 

Death  of  Thiers.  1877. 

MacMahon  resigns; 
succeeded  by  Grevy. 
1879-18fT7. 

Jesuits  ordered  to 
disband,  1880. 

Death  of  GambetU, 
1882. 

French  occupancy 
o(  Madagascar  op- 
posed by  natives.  1883. 

President  Grivy  re- 
elected. 1886. 

E  X  pulsion  of  tbe 
French  princes.  1886. 

President  Ordvy  re- 
signs. 1887. 

Badl-Camot,  pres- 
ident, 1887. 

Boulanger  removed 
from  the  army  lor 
political  Intrigue ;  but 
elected  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  1888: 
flees  from  government 
investigation.  1889. 

Electoral  reform. 
1889. 

Franco-Russian 
agreement.  1891. 

Triple  alliance  re- 
newed, 1891. 

Frencb  protectorate 
over  Dahomey.  1892. 

Panama  scandal  In 
France.  1892-18^. 

President  8ad1-Car- 
QOt  assassinated.  1894. 

Oaslmlr-Perler,  pres- 
ident. 1894. 

Dreyfus  affair,  1894 


Caslmlr-Perier  re 
signs  through  criti 
cism.  1895. 

Felix  Faure,  pres- 
ident. 1SD5 

French  protectorate 
over  Hadagasoar  as- 
sured. 1895 ;  and  a  col- 
ony is  formed.  1896. 

Dreyfus  affair  re- 
vived; and  pardon  ex- 
tended, 1898-1899. 

Clash  with  England 
over  Fashoda.  1898. 

Death  of  President 
Faure.  1899. 

Emile  Loubet,  pres- 
ident, I89S. 


Gbruam 
Kmpibx. 


William  I., 
emperor  of 
Q  erra  any, 
1871-1888. 

Imperial 
Parliament 
adopts  con- 
stitution, 
1871. 

German 
troops  leave 
French  terri- 
tory, 1873. 

C  o  nge  8  B 
of  Berlin 
adjusts  An- 
glo -  Russian 
difficulties  in 


AuffrsiA- 

HUNQABY. 


Turkey 
cedes  Bosnia 
and  H  erze- 
govlna  to 
Austria,  1878. 

Bismarck 
concludes  a 
defensive 
alliance  at 
Vienna,  1879. 

Disturb- 
ances in  fios- 
ula,  Herze- 
govina, and 
D  a  Imati  a 
quelled,  1882. 

lectures  in 
Bobem  Ian" 


tbe  East,  1878.  esta  b  1 1  s  bed 
Defenslvein  the  unl- 
alllance  wlthjverslty  of 
Austria.  1879.<Prague,  1881. 

Conference!  Forms  triple 
of  Berlin  to  aUlance  with 


enforce  pro- 
visions ot  the 
Congress 
npon  the 
Porte.  1880. 

Reichstag 
reject*  BIs- 
m  a  r  c  k  '  8 
proposed  to- 
b  a  c  c  o  mo- 
nopoly. 1882. 

Alliance 
with  Austria 
and  Italy, 
1883. 

Fred  erick 
HI.  emper- 
or, 1888. 

William  II.. 
emperor, 
1S88. 

VonMoltke 
resigns  from 
the  com- 
mand ot  the 
army,  1888. 

Bismarck 
resigns.  1890. 

Von  Oaprl- 
vl  chancel- 
lor. 1890. 

Von  Ho- 
h  e  n  1  o  h  e 
chancellor, 
1894. 

N  aval  In- 
crease In 
(i  e  rm  an  y  . 
1K(5. 

L^se-m  aj- 
est^  prosecu 
tions.  1895. 

Social  dem- 
ocrats In- 
crease In  the 
Reichstag. 
1898. 

Death  of 
Von  B  I  s- 
marck.  1898. 

German 
emperor  vis- 
lU  Constan- 
tinople and 
the  Holy 
Land,  1898. 

Caroline 
Islandsceded 
br  Spain, 
1898. 

Germany 
receives  two 
of  the  Sa- 
moan Islands 
by  treaty 
with  United 
States,  1899. 
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Germany 
and  Italy, 

ISBS. 

Pre  vents 
Bulgaria 
from  Invad- 
1  n  g  Bervia, 
1885. 

Franchise 
extended, 
1896. 

Jewish  faith 
recognized 
by  Hungari- 
an law,  1896. 

Czech  lan- 
guage made 
equal  to  Ger- 
man In  Bohe- 
mia. 1897. 

Ausgleleh 
or  comprom- 
ise renewed. 
1899. 

Empress  of 
Austria  as- 
sassinated by 
an  anarchist, 
1898. 
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A.D. 

1871 


Spain  akd 

PoKTrOAI-. 


Sftsuts.  prime 
minister.  1S7I. 

Amsdeiu  resfgns 
the  crown.  1878. 

Spain  a  republic: 
anarchy  and  civil 
war  relsn,  1878- 
U74. 


Bestoratlon  of 
monarcbT.  Alfonso 
XlI.kinR.  1875-1886. 

Doo  CarhM  de- 
elared  a  uaniper; 
Sec*  to  Bncland. 
187& 

Alfonso  XII.  In- 
BOlted  br  mob  in 
Paris,  1883. 

Hereditary  faonae 
of  peers  aboHstied 
In  PortDcal,  life 
and  elective  peers, 
188S. 

Earthquakes  In 
Spain;  great  low 
of  life.  1886. 

Deatb  of  Alfon- 
so XII..  queenHa- 
rla  GbrisUna  re- 
Eetit.  with  Cano- 
vas,  Campos,  and 
Sasasta,  prime 
ministers  In  turn. 
1886 

AitODBO  XIII. 

bom,  1880. 


Italy, 


Rome  capital  of  It- 
aly. 1871. 

Death  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, kins  of  Italy. 

1878. 

Humbert  I.,  kin^  of 
Italy.  1878-1900. 

Death  of  Pope  Pius 
IX-.  1878. 

Leo  XIII..  pope.  1878. 


Death  of  OirtbaUl. 

1881. 


Italy  loins  Triple  Al- 
liance with  Germany 
and  Austria,  1883. 

Unfriendly  relations 
with  John  of  Abysfifii 
la.  1S85. 

Italian  army  In- 
creased to  252,000, 1887. 

Death  of  DupretlB, 
1AK7.  Crlspl.  RudiDi. 
and  Olollttl,  succes- 
■on. 


Canada. 

San  Juan  Island 
settled  by  British  herd- 
ers. 1672. 

Lord  Dullerin,  goy- 
emor  Reneral,  1872- 
1878. 

Prince  Edward 
Island  In  Confedera- 
tion. 1873. 

Parliament  pro- 
ruxued.  1873. 

New  ministry,  Oct. 
23.  1873. 

Destnictlve  Are,  St. 
John.  N.  B..  1876. 

Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  first  session. 
1876. 

Bread  riots  In  Mont- 
real. 187S. 

Trooble  with  Orance- 
men.  1877, 

Conservative  mlDls- 
try  formed,  1877. 

Canada  and  United 
States  fishery  commla- 
slon  meet  at  Halifax, 
awarding  $6,600,000  to 
Canada.  1877. 

New  ministry,  1878. 

Uarqols  of  Lorne. 
irovernorffeneral. 
1878-1 888. 

The  National  Policy, 
a  protective  tariff 
adopted,  1879. 

Northwest  territories 
divided.  1882. 

HarqulB  of  Lann 
downe,  sovemor  gen 
eral.  188fr-188B. 

BJel'a  rebelUoD.  1886, 


Kl'SKIA  ANU 
BC'AND[NAVIA. 


Death  of  Dora 
Luia  of  PortuKal, 

ism. 

Carlos  I.,  king  of 
Portunal.  ]«89. 

Anslo-Portn- 
CiMse  treatr.  Ml. 

Bevolt  In  Cuba. 
I89&. 

S  panlsb- Ame  r  1  -  _ 
can  War.  iwe.  Papal  Jubilee.  1888 

Treaty  of  Paris.  King  Milan  abdl- 
ll»8,  jcates.  1888. 

Spain     cedes    Bank  scandal,  18BS. 


Carolfne  Islands  to 
Oermanr.  3899. 


Sveo  Bedin  of 
Sweden  journeys 
In  central  Asfs. 
1899-1902. 


Defeat  at  Adowa  by 
Henelek  ol  AbysslDla. 
1890. 

Strfkea  and  riots. 
1898. 


Town  of  Vancouver 
totally  destroyed  by 
Are.  1886. 

Unrestricted  reci- 
procity with  United 
States  established, 
1887. 


Turko-Russian  War, 
1877-1878. 

Plevna  taken,  1877. 

Storm  ol  Kara,  1877. 

Peace  of  San  Ste- 
fano,U78. 


Reapondble  nlnlBtnr 
act  paaied  Id  Korway. 

1884. 


Activity  of  nihilists 
in  Russia,  1880. 

Alexander  II.  mur- 
dered in  St.  Peters- 
burg.  1881. 

Alexander  III.,  em- 
peror of  BuHia,  lasi- 
18H, 

Alexander  conse- 
crated at  Moscow.isss 

Herv  and  Sarakbs 
annexed,  I88t» 


OrBn  CouMTBtaa. 


Bulcarlan  loaarrectloD,  1874- 

1876. 

Kwangan  emperor  ol  China, 
I8T,V1908. 

First  railroad  Opened  in  China, 
Shanffhai  to  Wooaunc.  eleven 
miles,  1876. 

RebeUloB  in  Satetina.  Japin, 
1877. 


War  between  Chile  sod  Peru, 
1878-1888. 


Baron  Stanley,  gov- 
ernor   general,  1888- 
03. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Koveruor  general,  1893- 
1868. 

Franco-  C  a  n  a  d  1  a  n 
treaty.  1894. 

Opening  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal,  1895. 

Eari  MInto,  gover-. 
nor  general,  1898-im. 


Harsh  laws  enforced 
against  tbe  Jews  in 
Russia,  1890. 

Radicals  gain  con- 
trol In  Norway  and 
advocate  universal 
suffrage,  1891, 

Nicholns  It.,  emper- 
or of  Russia,  1694. 

Nicholas  II.  conse- 
crated at  Moscow, 
1896. 


Jaknb  Beg  defeated  and  asoaa- 
einated.  1877. 

Thessaly  to  Greece.  I88n. 

New  constitution  eslsbUsbed  In 
Japan,  1882. 

Arabl  Pasha's  rebellion.  1882. 

Korea  opened  to  trade,  1883. 

Russians  auack  Pendjeb,  1884. 

Revolt  in  Bulgaria.  1886. 

Constitution  ol  Japan  proclaim- 
ed. 1889. 

Wilbelmina,  queen  of  the  Neth- 
eriandfl,  ISW.  v 


Matabele  War.  1898. 


Chinese- J  a  panese  War,  1894-1896. 
Battle  of  Talu  river,  1894. 
Nasr-ed-dln,  shah  of  Persia, 
aaaanlnated,  1890. 


Port  Arthur  leased  by  China  to 
RuBHlB  for  25  years,  1898. 
Weibaiwel  leased  to  England, 

1898. 

Khartum  occupied,  1898. 
Open-door  policy  In  China,  1899. 
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From  the  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  to  the  Fresent  Day,  1871- 


A.  D. 


DtHCOVCBIKH, 

Arts,  Obatts.  i 


Griat  Brttai?(. 


L'nith>  Statks. 


Fkamce. 


German 
Ehpirr. 


Austria 

HCMQARV. 


1900    nnt   tTRlii    Imperial  ttenny  TKuit-    Boxer  nprlslns,  1900.  '  AuociaUom  Irwh.    Ton  BOlow,  Austria 

from  Cairo  to  arp.  189B:  Aiutraila  In    Gold  BtandarJ  Act  passed,  190D.  1901.  cbaoceUor.  Joins  Rusala 

IQiartiini,  ism.,1902.  Rilllnitne  ComnlaBlou  beaded 


First  Zeppellii 
alrsbip.  1900.  I 

U  e  n  d  e  1 '  si 
Laws,  1900.  ' 

I'arlB  ezpoel-, 
tion,  1900. 


by  W.  H.  Tatt,  ISOO. 
'  CItII  sovemment  Id  Porto  lUcn.' 
1901^  I 
Galveston  tornado,  1900. 
,   South  AMcan  War.'   McElnleT  re-elected  president:' 
'1899-1902.  "Hieodore  Booaerdt,  vtce-presl 

Colenso.  1SB9. 


1000. 


Passenser  Colenso.  1SB9.  dent,  1901. 

steam  turbine  1   Piatt  ameodmeDt  on  Cuba.  190I.| 

Bblp,  1001.  I  Temporary  cItII  ROTcrament  in 

Newcbemlcal  iPbUippInes.  1»1.  '   Agitation  (or  nepara- 

element  diB-l  Mettanen  deteatod  at  President  UcKlnley  shot  Sept.  tlon  of  Churcb  anc'., 
covered  by.Uaagersfonteln.  1M9».  Q:  died  Sept.  ».  1901 ;  TbeodorcState,  1903.  ' 

Sir  William  Ladysmlth  relieved.  Boosevelt.  prceldent. 


Crookes  —  Tic-  1900. 
torinm,  1901. 
Cleopatra's 
emerald  mlneH 
successfully 


American  occupation  of  Cuba 
tended,  1903.  , 

Anthracite  eoal  strike.  1902.  , 
I   Istbmlan  Canal  Act,  1902.          I  ' 
dyll  ffOTemment  In  tbe  Philip- 1 

-  -  ..a^rtSbe^rW''  "''"SjMkS- boundary  claim,  de-,  I 
iflste,  1901.  OrsDM  I^ree  ^  1M8.  Anirlo-French  treaty 

i«w«"f!^  »'>d  South  Af  Mean  Ret,  Cuban  Keciprocity  treaty.  1903.  ,<^°«f^f.^'^^SJ'^. 
irship.  found,    biic  annexed.  1900  i^^MhSSS'n'SlifJ^^' 

1bJ*^ubii«,"L^.=p'»^-i:^.j'/  !biKSS?;sSlSrSJ: 


Industrial 
depression, 

,1901. 


rtl^SoSdfSSSd^So!""* 
In  South  AW-  "'^ 

ca:  wtisht  In 


the  rouRb 
Vll^i  carats. 

British  PBclflc 
cable  from 
Canada  to  Aus 
tralla.  1902. 

Radfam  dis- 
covered by 
Mme.  Curie  of 
Paris.  France, 
1903. 

Oape  to  Cairo 
railway  com- 
pleted to  neai 
tbe  Zambesi. 
1903. 

Sir  William 
Ramsay  dis- 
covers radio 
thorium.  190&. 

Danish  expe- 
dition to  ex- 
plore £.  Green- 
land under  L. 
Myllus  Erieh- 
scn  of  Sweden. 
1906. 


Death  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Jan.  22, 1901. 


Edward  TIL,  king. 
1901- 


Peace  concluded, 
1902. 


;  years,  19DL 

I 


In  anppress- 
Inff  Macedo- 
nian revolt. 
1901. 


Tariff  bill 
'passed.  1902. 


Law  (or  separatinn 
Department  of  ctHumercc  and  of  Church  and  Stat*  ! 
labor  created,  1908.  passed,  190K.  | 

Canal  treaty  algned  with  Pan-  < 
ama.  1908.  1 
Oovemmentoiiderthe  Sbermari  ' 
Act  checks  tbe  merKrer  in  tbt. 

Northern  Securities  ease.  1904.     I  I 

United  States  by  her  warships 
entorceaclalmsuponTnrkey.lOM.,   Falllftres  elected  Emperor 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  president :  president.  1908.  ,vlstt6  tbesul- 

Ctaaries  W.  Fairbanks,  vlce-presl-  'tanofUoroc- 
dent,  IflOB-lOOD.  CO.  1005. 

Panama  Canal  property  bought 
From  Prance,  1905. 

Armstrong  Insurance  Investiga- 
tion exposes  scandals,  1906. 
Education  Bill.  IMtt.     Death  of  John  Hay.  secretary    Morocco  question  re- 
Iriab  Laud  Bill.  1903.  of  state.  1906.  ferred  to  the  powers. 

I  Chinese  boycott  on  American  1906. 
goods,  190K. 
Russo-Japanese  Peace  Confer- 

  Anglo-French  treaty,  ence  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  1905. 

Wireless  tele-  iWH 

graph  between'   NorUi  Sea  incldcnt.l 

Cape     Breton  igM.  [  Social  dem 

snd     Ireland,    AnK  lo  - T 1  b  e  t  a r '  .     ^  .  ocrats  Ioik 

1907.  treaty  iflM  Dreyfus  restored  to 35 scats,  1907 

Dr.  Sven  He-    Anlio.ra  p  a  n  c  s  r '  promoted, 
din  in  southern  alliance  renewed,  1905 
Tibet;  dlwov- 

ers  many  new|  , 
lakes,     rivers.  1 
snd    m  o  u  n -|   Anglo-Ruiwian  con- 
tains, 1907.       veotion,  1007.  I 
Dr.  KamakofT 


and  Captain 
Koaloff  visit 
eastern  Tibet 


Old 


'  Hepburn  Act  regulates  rallwoy 
rates.  1906. 

Age  Pensions'  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  1906. 


  Papal  encyclical  for- 

and  Kam  and  Act  iflOS  ■   Brownsville, Texas,  riots:  negro ''''Is  French  Catholics 

examine  west.  Two    cer<t     postal soWiers discharged.  1906.  ,1""?,  Emperor 

nhore  of  Oring  rate  with  the  United  United  States  resumes  pmvl-  t-ti*«ir««s.  ivk.  visits  L<m- 
;  Nor,  inOH.         states,  1908.  slonal  government  in  Cuba,  1906.  dun,  1907. 

Lieutenant  I   First  niilipplne  ABsembly.  1907. 

iShacklcton  Land  frauds  exposed.  1907.  1 

reaches  aH°  23',  Oklahoma  admitted.  1907.  , 

Is.  latitude  In    Treaty  at  Washing-    Cruise  of  American  PnclHc  fleet. 

,62°    E.    longl-  ton  provifU'-i  forntttle-  19C7.  .  | 

tude;  lllBtat-menl  of  diniiutes  be-  Boundary  between  Colorado. I  j 
ute  miles  from  tween  Canuda  and  the  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  Aluminium  coins  Ih- 
tfaeSouthPole,  United  StslcR.  It>09.  Hxed  by  Congress,  December  12.  ined  by  France  In 
January    V.\   Radium  production  190R.  place  of  present  cop- 

1909.  from  the  refuse  of  a    William   H.  Taft,    president :  per  and  nickel  ones.  .■>. 

Mme.  Curie  Cornwall  mine.  1W9.  James  S,  Sherman,  vlcc-prchl- 10.  and  25  cmtlmes.  in 
rlbicovers  polo-    Womau'H    KutTrsge  dent.  March  4. 1909.  denomination,  Janu- 

nlum,  1910.       agitation,  1M».  New  tariff  made,  lOOn.  sry  1.  iniO. 


Enpero  r 
asserts  rights 
of  aovezelgu- 
ty  and  ew- 
cessioD  over 
Bosnia  ud 
Herze  e  o  - 
Vina.  irOR. 
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From  tha  Founding  of  the  Oerman  Empire  to  the  Present  I>a7,  1871- 


Sp>AIH  AND 
roKTCQAU 


Italy. 


1900'   Alfcmto  XIlI.  M-'   KltiK    Humbert  I 
a  ra  e  ■    sorent-  uBuslnftted  by  sn  an 
ment,  1002.  'ftreliW.  1900. 


Death  of  fonnor 

rni.  Isabella 
19M. 


VIrtnr  Emmanuel 


l'A!(Ai)A. 

CftiiBdlan  PnrllH- 
mentary  ele<'tloiiH  <'ar- 
ried  by  Liberals,  1900. 
'  Canadlan-AuBtrsIlBn 
cftble  rompletcd,  1902. 

Conferenre  of  Colo- 
nial premiers  at  Lnn- 
rlon.  1002.  | 

AoKlo-FreDcb  treaty. 

1904. 

Sale  of  Usffdalenl 
litlandf).  1901. 

910,000.000  Are  in  To- 
ronto. 1904. 
Doakbnbors  on  tbe 


KrtWIA  AM> 
Hl-ANHIKAVIA. 


<>THKK  COI-NTKIKH. 


iii.u.«  ofiuiy,iaoo.' 


Kufwian   to   be  the    Boxer  rising  In  Cblna.  1900. 
'oOlt'lat    lauKuaye  of 

Finland.  1000.  Sleire  and  relief  of  lecatfomi, 

1900. 

Ff  r«t  election  in  Nor  T™  .  '^JJ*?? •"■  2^*" 

way  under  universal  ""toiater,  alalo  In  F«kins.  1900. 
KufTraite,  IWO. 


I  Compulsory  mjlftary    Abd-er-Rabman.  ameer  of  Al- 

iST"'!*'^  'n  Bhantetau.  died.  1901. 

Sweden.  1901. 

Harrlafce  of  Wllhelmlna.  queen 
Mamacre  of  Jem  at  of   Holland,   and  fhike  Henry 
Kiatatnef,  1908.  Frederick.  1901. 


Famine  in  Sweden,    Manchniian  convention,  1902. 

190-J-1908. 


JUarquin  de  So- 
fi-ouzac  cxpIorcH  a 
portion  ol  Horoc-| 
en.  and  visltn  the 
head  waterx  of  the 
Oraa    Id  Afrira. 


Silver 
pope  Leo 


I  Fruitless  expedition 
of  Baron  Toll  of  Rue- 
|<ta  to  the  Arctic  re- 
Clonit:  be  iioe8  no 
(farther  tban  the  New 
Niberfan  iKlandH,  190». 


Durbar  at  Delhi,  lOCR. 


RuMw-Japaneoe  War.  ]904-l90ri. 
<See  Important  Wars  of  Hlitory.} 


Jubilee  of 
Xlll.,  190S. 


Alfonso  XIII. 
marrlefl  Prlncesn 
Victoria  of  £ng-, 
land.  1906. 


Son  born  to  the    Death  of  Leo  XIII., 
king  and  qneeo  of  1908. 
Spain.  1907. 


Carlos  1.  ol  Por- 
tuxal  and  irown 
prince  asaaaslnat- 
ed.  19IM. 


Plus  X..  pope.  190S. 


Hanuellt..  king 
of  Portucal.  190B.  i 


DcstmctlTe  eartb- 

guake  in  Sicily  and 
alabria,  im. 


raamnndfl  found 
Canada.  I9UC 


RuMo-j  a  p  a  n  e  fi  e 
,  IWar.  1901-1906.  (For 
detalla  aee  Important 
Wart  of  History.) 


RuHslaii  cTrlorinK 
party    rpachcH  Lake 

lyewle  Id  northern 
AhIb  and  explores  the. 
Kntul  and  Seremayff 

.rivers.  190S. 


Violent  earthquake  In  northern 
India:  »,00OUlled.  1906. 


I'nion  between  Nnr^ 
way  and  Sweden  din 
solved.  1906. 


Dr.  Jaeicer  and  HerrOehler con- 
duct detailed  examination  of  the 
region  between  Kilimanjaro  ami 
the  Victoria  Nyauza  in  E.  Alrica. 
1907. 


Demonstratlonn  Insurrection  in  Rub-  Sultan  ol  Torkey  reatoret  the 
against   Japanese  inlnia.  1906.  conatituUoD of  1876,  ISOB. 

British  Columbia,  1907.    „       ,  .^1 
Cxar  Higna  constitu- 
tion. 1906. 

miTkdlSlW.°*'*""',g«-"«^'^^ 

i   PrederiRk  VIII.,  king 
|of  Denmark,  1000. 

HBakonVn.,klngof 
Norway,      rrowned.   Torkisb  parliament  opens,  1906. 
!l906. 


Liberals  remain  In 
power  In  electlous. 
1908. 

Hint  opened  at  Otta- 
wa. 1908. 

Loans  of  M.000,000 
to  farmers,  owing  to 
failures  of  crops  in 
Alberta  and  Saskaloh- 
ewan,  1908. 

Boundary  treaty 
with  the  United  States, 
1909. 

Secretary  Root  and 
Ambasoador  Bryce 
sifcned  a  treaty  pro- 
viding tor  settlement 
of  points  in  dispute 
with  the  United  States. 
1909. 

Georgian  Bay  Canal. 
1909. 


Captain  Boald  „  ,  j„ 
Amundsen  accom- ,  J***?"'*  Hereegovlna  to  Aus- 
pllshes  the  northwest 
passage  from  east  tn 
west:  the  second  time' 
the  voyage  has  been 
BucceHsfully  undertak- 
en, 1906. 

First  Russian  duma. 
1906. 


Sultan  of  Turkey  deposed  by 
the  Young  Turk  party,  1909. 


Second  Russian  du-  An  helrewt  to  tho  throne  of  the 
ma,  1907.  Netherlands.    PrinccKH  Juliana, 

bom.  19(19. 

Third  Kiwslan  duma  Independence  of  Bulgaria  rec- 
elevted.  1907.  ognlxed. 

I   Mabmud  v.,  sultan  of  Turkey, 

Oscar  II.  of  Sweden  1000. 
dies.  1907;  succeeded    Leopold  of  Belgium  died,  1909. 
by  Oustav  V..  1907.         Albert  I.,  king  ol  Belgium,  low. 
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DiSCOVKBISB, 
AST8,  OSAITS. 


1900.  v»liie  of  sitin 
clal  lee  made  In 

u.  s..  tL*fiOo,tm. 


Borcbgrevlnk,  Brit- 
Ufa  explorer,  reach- 
es lat  78"  60^  Bouth 
via  Victoria  Land. 

Duke  of  the  AbruzzI 
reacbea  lat.  W  83' 
north,  via  Fntut 
JoMfLand. 


1900.   Samoan  treatr  ratified,  Janaary  16. 
H«T-Pauncetote  treaty  alKned.  February  5. 
Qold  Standard  Currency  bill  slmed,  March  U. 
General  MacArthur  Bucceeda  Ueneral  Otla  In  the 

PtaUlpplnefl,  April  7. 
Gvll  sovemment  In  Porto  EIco,  April  12. 
Qiarlea  H.  Allen,  flnt  civil  Kovemoi  of  Porto  BIco, 

April  12. 

Gteneral  HacArUrar  Iseuee  a  proclamation  of  aniMitr 

to  tbe  FlIlpfDO  InaurKentfl,  June  IS. 
McEInley  renominated  at  I^iladelphla.  Jane  21. 
Fire  around  the  dock  of  Hoboben  causes  tbe  Ions 

o(  many  llveB  and  of  110,000,000  of  property,  June 

80. 

Bryan  renominated  at  Kansas Ctty  on freeiHrer and 

antl-lmperlalfsm,  Julys. 
Civil  Eorernment  eRtabllahed  In  the  niUpplnea  by  a 

second  commlaclon  ol  five,  WUllam  H.  Tift,  preal- 

dent,  September  1. 
Strike  in  tlie  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 

vania.  September  18  to  October  13. 
Population  of  the  United  States  by  the  12tb  census. 

70,a03,887,  without  Porto  Rico  or  Philippines. 
Tornado  at  Oalveston,  Tex.,  caused  the  loss  of 

7,000  Uvea  and  of  930,000,000  of  property,  Septem 

ber  8. 

ICcKlnlereleete4  SUto  m,  Hofembcra. 


1901.  Thirty  -  seren 
torpedo  boats  in 
cindedbi  the  United 
Stalm  navy. 


U.  Santos-Dumont, 
BraElIian  scientist. 
iDvents  a  dirigible 
balloon. 


1902.  AlternatInK 
ciUTfBit  iocomottve 
runs  W%  mites  per 

hoar. 

Wireless  messages 
sent  acron  the  At- 
lantic, byllarconi. 

Value  of  total  cold 
product  of  tbe 

world,  wjmioaa. 


The  laying  o(  tbe 
Brltlab  TrwwPa- 
ctOo  cable  com- 
pleted at  tbe  ez- 
penae  ol  Great 
Britain.  Oanada. 
«nd  AnBtralia; 
lenirth  7,75S  miles. 

Return  of  tlie  Bald- 
wln-23eKler  polar 
expedition  after  an 
abBcnce  of  only  one 
year :  reached  laU- 
tudeSO'Sfi'. 

Peary  reaches  84*  XT' 
nortb  latitode.  Id 
western  hemi- 


VSXTED  STATKH. 


1901.  Army  Reorganization  Bill  signed.  Pebraary  2. 
Army  canteens  closed  by  tbe  War  Department. 
February  4, 

First  session  of  the  Territorial  LeglslatDie  of  Hawaii 

begun,  February  20. 
United  Statea  Steel  Corporation  incorimrated,  Feb- 

roary  25. 

Agulnatdo  captured  by  General  Funaton,  March  23. 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  BuSalo,  May  1  to  No- 
vember 2. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Ore  destroys  property  worth 

tlO,000,000,  May  S. 
Hall  of  Fame  inaugurated  at  New  Tork,  May  30. 
Qeoeral  Chaffee,  military  governor  of  the  Philippines, 

June  22.1 

William  H.  Hunt.  Rovemor  of  Porto  Rico,  July  23. 
Fourteen  thousand  steel  employees  strike.  August  10 
McKinley  fatally  shot  at  Buf*alo,  September  A:  died 

September  14. 
Roosevelt  succeeds  as  26tb  president. 
Isthmian  Canal  treaty  between  the  United  States 

and  Great  Britain  tigned,  NoremlMr  8. 


1902.  Presidential  election  In  Cuba,  January  1. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  visits  the  United  States. 

February  23  to  March  II. 
Imports  from  Pbllipplnes  to  pay  75%  of  usual  rates. 

UaicbS. 

Act  to  reclaim  arid  public  lands,  June  17. 
Rochambeau  statue  dedicated    at  Washington, 
May  24. 

Istbmlan  Canal  act ;  president  antborlzed  to  build 
Panama  canal  If  French  rights  could  be  bought  for 
840,000,000.  June  28. 

Act  tordvQ  government  In  the  Fblllppinee :  provision 
for  legidatnre  of  two  tKnisea ;  one  elected  house : 
two  resident  commissioners  In  tbe  United  States ; 
right  to  bear  arms  and  to  trial  by  Jury  withheld, 
jSy  1. 

Anthracite  coal  workers  of  Pennsylvania  strike.  May 
12  to  October  2L 

Samoan  controversy  decided  against  the  United 
Staties.  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  October  21. 

Wu  ntw-fang,  minister  from  China,  recalled,  Oc- 
tober 27. 

Reciprocity  treaty  with  Newfoundland  signed,  No- 
vember 8. 

Bedprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  signed,  December  11 : 
In  force,  December  27,  1908. 


Canada. 


1900.  Parliamentary  elections 
result  In  vlotorr  for  tbe  lib- 
erals. 

Great  fire  at  Ottawa,  April  28. 

Fernet  fires  In  nortbem  On- 
tario destroy  millions  of  dol 
htrs'  worth  of  timber. 

Fenians  attempt  to  dynamite 
a  lock  on  tbe  WeUand  Canal. 

Many  Canadians  engage  In 
tlie  South  African  war. 

Immigration  question  de- 
bated ;  prejudice  against  ad- 
mission of  foreigners. 

Earl  of  MInto,  governor  gen- 
eral, travels  In  western  Can- 
ada. 


1901.  Serious  fire  in  Montreal, 
loss  88.000,000. 

R.  L.  Borden  chosen  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  to 
succeed  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
defeated  In  elections  of  1900. 

May21tb  made  a  public  holi- 
day by  Parliament:  called 
"Victoria  Day." 

Population.  6,369.666. 

Capital  first  applied  to  the 
production  of  Iron  on  a  large 
scale. 

Steady  growth  of  the  Free 
Trade  sentiment. 

The  Earl  of  Mluto  makes  an 
official  trip  through  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Act  passed  for  the  esUbUsb- 
ment  of  a  branchof  the  Boyal 
mint  at  Ottawa. 


1902.  Alaskan  boundary  still 
unsettled. 

Industries  barely  escape  dis- 
aster as  the  result  of  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania coal  strike. 

Discoasion  In  the  House  con- 
cerning the  buying  of  con- 
trolling Interests  In  Canadian 
railways  by  United  States 
capitalists. 

Formation  of  companies  for 
the  production  or  electrical 
power  fnnn  Niagara  Falls, 

The  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way obtains  permission  to 
construct  a  transcontinental 
line. 

Decline  In  value  of  gold  pro- 
duction :  value,  IXl.  -  $18,- 
000,000;  1902.  -  »12.000.000. 

Terrible  accident  on  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  at  Wanstead; 
twenty-eight  persons  killed. 

Strike  of  street  railway  em- 
ployees In  Toronto;  mllltis 
called  to  preserve  order. 


LaTIK  AlIBBtCA. 


re> 
of 


at 


1900.   General  Diaz 
elected  president 
Mexico. 

Serious  eorttiquake 
Caracaa,  Tmesnela. 
Tbe  Chilean  cabinet  re- 

slgm. 

Insurrection  in  Salvador 
under  Castro,  who  at- 
tempts to  seize  the  presi- 
dency :  Castro  found 
guilty  and  shot. 

Boundary  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Colombia  set- 
tled by  President  Lonbet 
of  France. 

Revolution  In  Entre  Rios. 
Argentina. 

Revolution  In  Colombia  : 
severe  Sgbtlng  In  and 
around  Panama ;  order 
restored  after  6  mon  t  bs. 

Unsuccessful  attempt  on 
the  lite  of  General  Alfaro. 
president  of  Ecuador. 

Disorder  in  Venezuela;  sc^ 
vere  engagements  near 
Bolivar  City,  where  rebels 
are  defeated. 


1901.  Colombian  liberal 
troopasurrender  atColon . 

New  cabinet  formed  In 
Chile. 

Riesco  elected  president 
of  Chile. 

Revolution  In  Venezuela. 

Diplomatic  relations  re- 
sumed between  Ven- 
<wela  and  France. 

The  consul  general  at 
Ecuador  assassinated  at 
Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Gen.  J.  Santos  Zelaya  re- 
elected preskieut  ot  Nic- 
aragua. 

1901-02.  War  declared  be- 
tween Venesuela  and 
Colombia. 


1902.  Germany.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Italy  attempt  to 
collect  claims  of  Ven- 
ezuela; Puerto  Oebello 
bombarded. 

Panama  Canal  blU.  by 
which  the  property  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany was  purchased  for 
840,000.000,  Signed  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

General  Hendoia,  Ven- 
ezuelan revolutionist,  de- 
feated :  revolution  ended. 

Leaders  of  the  Insaraenta 
in  Coltnnbia  surrender  to 
the  government. 

Tbe  volcano  Santa  Maria, 
in  Guatemala,  active. 

Civil  war  In  Colombia 
ended ;  treaty  of  peace 
between  tbe  Insnmoita 
and  the  government 

TlieVenKuelanfleetseiKd 
by  Britlsli  and  German 
fieeta. 

Tbe  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment appeals  through  tbe 
United  States  for  arbitra- 
tion of  European  claims. 

Cuban  republic  formally 
cstabilshcit ;  Estrada 
Paltna  elected  prenidcnt. 
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A.D. 


DlSOOTKBIKS. 

ABT8,  Ceaits. 


Vvrno  States. 


Outjuu. 


IiAint  Amibica. 


1908 


190S.  WOIismZIeeler 
of  New  fork  sends 
ODt.  under  Antbony 
FIftlm.  ma  Arctic  ex- 
peiUtlon. 


Tftlnible  and  exten- 
aive  deposit  of  tnicft 
dlBCOTmd  to  Ocrio- 


not.  A  catBfBct 
RarmBslDK  Id  size 
aod  beauty  that  of 
Niagara  dlacoTered 
on  tfae  I^aiRU  rlrer 
In  Soutb  America: 
belKbt.  210  feet: 
irtdtb.  13.128  feet. 

Kew  Mtellfi«  of 
8a turn  discovered; 
named  Phoebe. 

riQ  found  In  tbe 
Tork  region  of 
Alaska. 


1906.  Panama  Canal  toeatr  twtweeD  tbe  Dnlted 

States  and  Colombia  tignea.  Janoary  22. 
Department  of  Oommenje  and  Labw  cteated,  Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Beclproclty  treaty  between  Cuba  and  tbe  Dnlted 
States  radfled  by  Cuba,  Marcb  11 ;  and  by  tfae 
United  States,  with  amendments,  March  IB. 
Great  floods  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  drown  more  than  200 

persons  and  destroy  murb  property,  Uay  81. 
PaclAc  cable  completed.  July  4.  President  Rooeerelt 

sends  a  message  around  tbe  world  In  12  minates. 
Chicago  celebrates  the  hundredth  anniversary  ot 

seitlement,  September  26-October  1. 
Three  million  dollars  damage  by  floods  at  Paterson, 

N.  J..  October  K-ll. 
Republic  of   Panama  reeognlsed  by  the  United 

States.  November  6. 
Purchase  o(  ftiars'Iandi  In  the  FUUvplnce  agreed  to, 
December. 

Iroquois  Tlieetar,  CUcaeo,  btmied,  flOO  liTes  lost, 
December  10. 


1906 


iflOS,  The  second 
Hudson  river  uinnel 
completed:  it  to  is 
ft.  in  diameter  and 
0,790  ft.  lone- 


__ J  fl"*.tart>toe  Atj 
I  lantlc   liner,  ooi" 

iTom  liverpool  to 

i  Montreal. 

\ujtheT  Borbanlc  sac- 
ceedsin  orlflnating 
;  new  plant  life,  roots 
and  flowcre. 


IMS 


J90S.  Robert  E- 
Peary  of  tbe  United 
States  teaches  87° 
tfn.  lat.,  tbe  recmd 
of  futtaat  north. 


1904.  United  States  Supreme  Court  deeUcs  that  Porto 
RIcans  are  not  aliens,  January  4. 

Commercial  treaty  between  China  and  the  United 
States  ratlfled.  January  13. 

Hre  In  Baltimore  destroys  STD.OOO.OOO  of  property. 
2.600  buildings,  and  bums  over  140  acres,  Febru- 
ary 7.  8. 

Fire  In  Rochester,  M.  Y.,  cadsea  losses  ot  CB.aoo.000. 
February  26. 

Wisconsin  State  Cwltol  bomed  at  UadlsoD,  Feb 

rusry  27. 

Excursion  steamer,  Oentral  Slcewm,  banted  In  tbe 
East  River,  New  York,  with  loss  of  more  than 
1,000  women  and  children,  June  15. 

Dnlted  States  sends  wsr  ships  to  Turkey;  demandi 
as  to  treatment  of  American  dtisena  and  acboole 
In  Turkey  compiled  with. 

Earl  of  Dartmouth  lays  comer  stone  of  Dartmonth 
Hall  St  Dartmouth  College.  October  28. 

Statue  of  Frederick  tbe  Great,  presented  by  Em- 
peror William  II,  ot  OOTnany,  DnveOed  at  tho 
Army  War  College  at  Waahlngtoa,  D.  C,  Novem- 
ber 19. 

Agreement  between  Secretary  Taft  and  President 
Amsdor  settles  differences  between  Dnlted  States 
and  Panama,  Deoember  2. 


I90S.  Settlement  of  tbe  Alas- 
kan boundary  qneatloo  by 
British  and  Ammcan  com- 
mlsB  loners. 

Landslide  at  Frank.Northwest 
Territories;  eighty  persons 
killed,  entire  vUlage  sub 
merged :  loss  -  II.OOO.OOO. 

Severe  Are  In  Ottawa;  300 
houses  and  much  lumber  de- 
stroyed :  loss  -  «B,000.000. 

Tbe  Chamberlain  taciS  pro- 
posals. 

Canadian  Industries  not  so 
prosperous  as  in  previous 
years;  exchange  reports 
showDotable  decrease:  large 
specnlatlve  bnuse  falls. 

The  ritrhts  of  Canada  toGer- 
many'a  "most  favored  na- 
tion tariff  clause  withdrawn 
by  tbe  latter  government. 

1904.  Dlscosidon  of  plan  for 
transcontinental  railway: 
anticipated  date  of  comple- 
tion. 1911. 

Preferential  trade  scheme 
with  Great  Britain  grows  in 
favor. 

Revision  of  the  mlUtia  laws ; 
division  ot  tbe  Dominion  Into 
military  districts,  with  other 
cbanges. 

Lord  Duudonald.  general  ofll- 
cer  commanding  the  militia, 
dismissed  because  ot  offens- 
ive ipeeohes. 

General  elections  In  Quebec. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova 
Scotia ;  Liberal  virtorles. 

Lord  Grey  succeeds  Lord 
HInto  as  governor  general. 

Industries  prosperous  after 
the  falling  off  In  190S;  value 
of  gold  pcodwA  -  «U,40O,OOO. 


I90K.     Santo  Domingo  agrees  to  allow  the  United 

States  to  preserve  order,  to  collect  Its  rerennea, 

and  finance  Its  affairs.  January  21. 
Beef  Trust  declared  Ulegal  by  tbe  United  States 

Supreme  Court,  January  SO. 
Insurance  Investigation  begun  In  New  York.  April  8. 
Body  of  John  Paul  Jones  discovered  in  Paris  by 

Geo.  Horace  Porter.  April  14;  and  brought  to  the 

Dnlted  States  and  interred  at  Annapolis,  July  24. 
Teltow  fever  at  New  Orleans.  July  30. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  president,  838  electoral  votes ; 

Parker,  140. 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  vlce-prealdent. 
Panama  canal  property  bought  from  the  French 

company,  April  27. 
IntemaUonal  BaOwny  Oonsren  nt  Washington 

opens,  Uay  8. 
John  Hay,  secretary  of  state,  died.  July  I;  Ellbu 

Bcwtsucceeded. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan  signed 

at  Portsmouth.  N.  U.,  September  6. 
Frfnce  Louis  of  Battenberg  arrives  kt  ADnapoUs, 

Novemtwr  1. 
Work  begun  on  Panama  canaL 

Senate  annuls  arblUatlon  treaties  with  foreign 
powers. 


1908.  Longwortb-Roosevelt  wedding  at  tbe  Wbltc 

House.  February  17. 
Battle  of  Jolo,  Phitlppines,  March  8 :  GOO  Uoros  killed. 

Earthquakes  and  Are  at  San  Francisco.  Cal.,destroy,  maintenance  of  Niagara  to,  dor  and  Guatemala, 
property  worth  •tOO.OOO.OOO,  April  18-21.  be  a  national  matter. 


190fi.  The  provinces  of  Al- 
berta and  Saskatchewan! 
created. 

Bill  passed  providing  anntial 
pension  of  t3,CiOO  for  all  cabi- 
net m  In  Isters  and  ex-m  in  Iste  m  I 
who  had  been  five  years  In 

office. 

Negotiations  completed  for 
the  manning  ot  Canadian 
fortdfl cations  with  Canadian 
troops. 

Rapid  economic  advance  o( 
northern  Ontario  owing  to 
tbe  development  of  silver 
resources. 

Boundary  dispute  between 
Quebec  and  Newfoundland. 

Report  of  explorations  In 
Hudson  Bay  region ;  traces 
of  coal  found. 

Misunderstanding  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
regarding  water  boundaries. 

Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Congregational  aeoU  are 
strongly  In  favor  of  union. 


1903.  Trouble  between  Ven- 
ezuela and  Colombia  re- 
ferred to  Hague  Court  of 
arbitration  tor  settle- 
ment. 

Senate  of  Colombia  re- 
jects Panama  Canal 
treaty. 

Panama,  formerly  a  de- 
pendency of  Colombia, 
asserta  its  Independ* 
ence.  and  Is  recognized 
by  the  United  States. 

Canal  treaty  with  United 
States  ralUed  by  Pan- 
ama. 


1904.  Tenesndan  diplo- 
matic dJfflcumeewlth  the 
United  States. 

Treaty  with  Panama,  con- 
cerning canal,  ratified  by 
United  States.  Bound- 
aries of  United  States 
territory  on  tbe  Isthmus 
defined, 

Tbe  Hague  Arbitration 
Court,  to  which  the 
claims  against  Venesuela 
were  referred,  decides 
against  Venezuela. 

Manuel  Amador  Inanga- 
rated  as  president  ol 
Panama. 

Porflrlo  Dlas  re-elected 
president  of  Mexico;  Ra- 
mon Corral,  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Don  JosA  Pardo  pro- 
claimed presidentotPeru. 

The  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment seizes  asphalt  prop- 
erties belonging  to  the 
United  States. 

Last  American  soldiers 
withdrawn  from  Cuba. 

190B.  Venezuela  agrees  to 
prefer  clsims  of  Gcr 
manyand  Great  Britain  to 
the  amount  of  (26,000,000. 

The  Panama  railroad  pur- 
chased by  United  States. 

Venecuela  and  Braril  set- 
tle long-standing  bound- 
ary dispute. 

Steps  taken  by  Italy  to 
I  force  Venezuela  to  a  set- 
I  tlement  of  Italian  claims. 
President    Morales,  ol 

Banto  Domingo,  leaves 

the  capital. 

OeneralCastrolsre-elected 
prealdentof  Venesuela  for 
termol67e>n. 


1906.  The  Canadian  members  1906.  Earthquake  at  Tsl 
of  the  International  Water-  paralso. 
ways  Commission  report  the  Hostilities  between  Salva 
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DlMCOVRKIKK. 

Arts.  Ciumi, 


United  Btatks. 


Cakaua. 


LaTIM  AUKSICA. 


1906.  Atmosphere  or;  1906.  StUKlBrd  OH  CotnpuiT  IiKllrted  atCblcsffO  for  ISOG.  FlDBwe  mlnlBter  Intro 
theeuUinaieulBtedl   receiving  rebates,  Auftiut  8.  duces  bis  budget;  surpliu 

bjrProf-T.  J.  J.  Sci" United  States  Intervenes  to  preserve  peace  in  Cuba'  «t2,896,7ai. 
to  be  131  miles  iiii   on  InTltatfon  of  President  Palma.  September  13.     Minister  of  FlDince.  W.  S. 
belffht.  JamesV.  Smith,  KOTemoroI  the  Pbilippiue  Islands,  Heldlnr,  re-elected  to  Par- 

September  ao.  I  Uanent  from  Queens-Stiel- 

Taft,  provisional  goremor  of  Cuba.  September  38.     bnme  district. 
iCharles  E.  Harpon,  provMonal  invemor  of  Cuba.  Noticeable  Increase  in  number 
October  IZ  Second  military  occupation  o[  Caba.  of  Immigrants :  1906,  =  146.- 
BrownsTllle,  Tex.,  riots  caused  b|-  negro  soldlen  of  26ft:  1906.  —  189.0H. 

the  TwentT-Rfth  United  States  Infantrr,  lor  wtalob  Value  of  gold  product  -  S12.- 
I   the  regiment  Is  disbanded  "  without  lionor."  by  028,982. 
I   order  of  President  Boosevelt,  November  21. 


1907.  Arctic  joumeyltgOf.  Pure  Food  Law  In  effect.  Jannarr  1. 
of  Captain  Mllilrel-  Reed  Smoot  sustained  as  senator  br  Senate  vote  of 
son  and  Mr.  Lefflng-    51  to  87,  February  20.  I 
well  to 71"  IT'n,  lat.iSupreme  Court  decides  that  Isle  of  Pines  is  not  in, 

Steel  cars  bolb  tor!   United  States  territory.  I 

fiassenger  and  forOpenlngof  the  JamestownTercentenaryEapfMltlon. 
relghtservlcerome  April  K. 
Into  extensive  use.  .Trial  of  Haywood  on  charge  of  murder  of  Ex-gov-' 
Use  of  the  Meam  en-!  emor  Stennenberg  of  Idaho,  with  revelations  of 
gfpe  entirely  done  methods  in  Colorado  strikes  of  im  I9H.  Hay  9. 
away  with  in  D.  S.'standard  Oil  Company  flned  «29.240,(IOO  lor  rebating, 
elevated  railway  August  8:  Judnnent  set  aside  by  V.  8.  Clnroit 
service.  [  Court  of  Appeals.  July  22,  ISOR. 

The  ifauntatttacom-  Flmt  Pfallipirine  legislative  assembly  opened,  Octo- 
pletes  ber  maideni  ber  It. 

voyage  across  the  u.  S.  fleet  started  around  tbe  world.  DM'ember  16. 
Atlantic  in  &  days.  TreatybetweeDtheUnltedStatesandSaiitoDomingo 
5  hours,  and  10  inhi-|  ratified :  tbe  United  States  to  coUect  customs  reve-, 
utes.  nue  and  to  pay  foreign  claims.  ' 

L'onfllcta  In  courts  between  states  and  railroad  com- 
panies over  fixed  passenger  rates  of  2  to  24  cents 
i   per  mile.  '  | 

1908.  The  East  rlr-  190B.  Conference  of  governors  at  Wasblngton  on  1908.  Sovereign  Bank  of  Can- 
er  tunnel,  exteod-    conservation  of  Nauonal  resources.  Hay  13.         I  ada  goea  Into  llquidaUon. 
ing  the  New  Xork|UnIted  States  remitted  Its  claim  to  «ll.000.000  of  J spuiese  agreement, 
subway  from  Han-;   Boxer  uprising  Indemnity  from  China,  Hay         Government  holds  a  confer- 
hattan  to  Brooklyn.  Republicans  nominate  William  H.  Taft  for  presi-'  ence  at  OtUwa  to  arrange  a 


1907.  Discussion  In  Parliament 
regarding  navigation  of  Hud- 
aon  Strait.  | 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  Br1ti8h| 
ambassador  at  Wasblngton,' 
visits  Canada. 

Women's  Csnadian  nob  at 
Montreal  Inaugurated  by 
Earl  Qrey. 

University  established  In  the 
province  of  Alberta. 
Increase  Jn  subridlcs  to  the 
Western  provinces. 
Financial  strfngency  during' 
the  last  three  months  of  the 
year. 


loan  for  western  fanners. 
Question  relating  to  Immtgra- 
'  tion  of  Japanese  said  to  be 
definitely  settled. 
Province  of  Alberta  purchase* 


1906.  Salvador.  Hondnrss. 
and  Guatemala  sto"  a 
treaty  of  peace. 
Earthquake  and  fire  st 

Valparaiso,  Chile :  great 
loss  of  life  and  property. 

President  Horales  of  San- 
to Domingo  fmpeai-he)) 
by  Congress :  Vice-pn>t4- 
(lent  Oaceres  In  power. 

l%IIean  miniatry  resigns. 

Pedro  Hontt  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Chile. 

1907.  Boundary  between 
Panama  and  Costa  Kica 
settied  by  treaty. 

TheTehuantepec  Katfonsl 

Railroad  opened. 
Hondurau  troops  attack 

Nlcaragnans  on  frontier 

and  are  defeated. 
Honduraa  declares  war 

against  Nicaragua. 
ChOpancfngo  and  Chllapa. 

Hex.,  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake :  great  loss  of  life- 
Treaty  of  peace  between 

Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 
Protocol  signed  by  Central 

American  states  tor  per 

manent  peace. 
Presidents  of  Nicaragua. 

Hondnras,  and  Salvadot 

declare  for  peace. 


IW.  TbeOuatemalan 
Northern  Railway  for- 
mally  opened  at  (iua- 
temala  City. 

President  Alrorta  of  Ar- 
gentina closes  session  ot 
Congress  of  Buenos  Aln^ 
and  orders  adoption  of  b 
budget. 

President  Castro  of  Venez- 
uela declines  request  of 
the  United  States  to  arbi- 
trate American  claims. 
General  Simon  electe'l 
president  of  Haiti.  De- 
cember 17. 


opens  for  traffic.     1   dent  and  J.  8.  Sherman  for  vice-prerident,  at 
WUbnr  Wright  flies  1    Chicago.  June  18-19. 

hr.,'i4mh].  in  aero- Death  of  Ex-presldcntGrover  Cleveland,  June  24. 
Pistie.  .Democrats  nominate  W.  J.  Bryan  for  president  and 

Hudson  river  tunnel    j.  w.  Kern  for  vice-president,  at  Denver.  July  10. 

between  New  Tork,Two-cent  postal  rate  between  the  United  States  and  for  •575.O00  tbe  Bell  tele- 
aod    New  Jersey   Great  Britain,  October  1.  ,  phone  system   witbin  her 

opens.  'w.  H.  Taft  elected  president.  November  8.  1  boundaries. 

Wireless  communl- American  battleships  leave  Manila.  November  80  Province  of  Hanltoba  buys 
cation  established  House  adopts  resolution  flxing  boundary  of  I'olo-  Bell  telephone  system  for 
between  San  Frsn-   rado.  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  December  12.  18,300.000. 

Cisco  and  Hawaii.  ^  Hint  at  Ottawa  opened.  ^ 

1909.  Paciflc  entrance  1909.  Congress  voted  1800.000  for  the  relief  of  tbe  A  treaty  signed  at  Wai>h- 190D.  Tbe  Yaqui  Inctiat*  : 
of  Panama  canal    earthquake  sufferers  In  Italy,  January  4.  ington  to  provide  for  tbe  set-;  termbiate    a  thirty-tivt 

opens  February  2.   IBaUleshlp  fleet  returns  to  Hampton  Roads,  Fiib-  tlement  ot  questions  In  dls-'  years'  war  with  Mexiou 

Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  re-|   ruary^.  pute  between  Canada  and  the  by  a  peace,  January  4. 

ports  discovery  ol  President  William  Howard  Taft  and  Vice-president  United  States,  January  II.     f=  '  "  - 

North   Pole.  April,   James  S.  Sherman  Inaugurated,  Uarch  4.  .First    Canadian    navy:  IC 

21,190(1.  United  States  troops  evBCuated  Cuba,  March  81.      I  dreadnoughts  planned. 

R.  E.  Pesry  reportalReading  of  Tariff  Bill  begunin  the  Senate.April  21.   Canadian  loyalty  to  empire 

discovery  of  Northi7oo.000  acres  of  government  land  opened  tn  settle-  emphasised  by  formation  of  spects  Panama  Canal. 
Pole.  AprilA,  1909.   I  mentln  Washington,  Hontsna.  and  Idaho.  Msy  22.  King's  Colonials  Yeomanry..  January  25. 
^tovaine  andstrych-  Alaska-Tukon  Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle.  Wash-  to  serve  In  any  part  of  the.Ex-presldent   Castro  of 
nine     successfully,  Ington.  rnrmally  opened.  Juoe  1  world  on  moblUaatlon,  undeH  Venexuela  expelled  from 

used  as  an  anal-rCapeCod  (Mass.)  Canal  begun.  June  22.  ;  permission  of  borne  govern-'  France.Aprll  10. 

getlcin  surgery.     Ipayne  Tariff  Law  slmpd  August  6.  |  ment.  Other  colonies  follow  Gonaales  Valencia  chosen 

Dr.  W.L.Dudley  of.presWent  Taft  and  President  Diai!  of  Mexico  met  I  president  of  Colombia. 

Vanderbilt  Univer-I   at  ElPaso.  Texas,  October  16.  (leorgian  Bay  Canal  proJecTi  August 4. 

stty  ascribes  phe-<rnlted  States  took  action  against  Mcaragus,  1>e-  energetlcsliy  pushed  and  Revolution  In  Nicaragua, 
nomenon    of  the    cemberl.  worl^lngs  far  advanced.        1  President  Zelaya  resign:- 


General  Gomes  pro- 
claimed president-elect  111 
Cuba.  January  10. 

Preslden^elect  Taft  in- 


aurora  .bbrealis  to 
presence  of  neon 
under  high  pressure, 
actad  upon  by  mag- 
netic eurrentfl.  ^ 

L910.  Halley's  comet  1010.    First  meeting  House  ot  Govprnors.  1910    Canadian  Pacfflc  Rail- 

nearing  the  eanh, inauguration  Day  changed  tolast Thursday  In  April,  way  wreck :  one  of  the  won-t 

rapidly,    attainingiorusade  against  high  prloes  for  meats.  In  Canadian  history. 

greatest     splendor  Russia  and  Japan  decline  Secretary  Knox'n  Han- 

about  May  1.         ,   churian  railway  proposition. 
M     Los  Angeles, 

Faulhan.  In  biplane.' 

reaches  a  height  of< 

4.165  leet  In  7  mln.i 

30  sec..  January  12. 


December  16.  Dr.  Aty<v 
Uadrls  president.  I>e4>.'Jl, 
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Conprtiinc  great  bittles,  l««den,  «nd  oatllnsi  of  countries. 
For  mien,  lUteiiDeD,  fOTernors,  mad  poUtinI  mntt,  aeo  Dietlonarjr  noder  Gorarnmrat. 


ABBAB-XIBSIA.  (ab-hat'  metr'ut)  (1783-1893). 
Pcrtian  prince.  Commanded  tta«  Peraian  army  in 
two  naaoceonfol  war*  againat  Rnaaia,  bj  lb«  firat  of 
whidt  (1818)  Peraia  lost  poBaaaaiona  in  tba  Caucaaus, 
and  bT  tho  aecond  (1826-1828)  moat  of  her  ArmeniaD 
territory. 

ABD-EIrXADER  labd'elJcah'der)  ( 1807-1868} . 
Emir  of  Algeria,  soldier  and  patriot.  From  1831  until 
1847  he  foaght  tbe  French,  who  bad  driven  the  Turks 
out  of  Algeria,  and  won  even  their  admiration.  He 
anrrendered  and  waa  impriaoned  in  Prance  until  re- 
leaaed  and  penaioned  hy  Napoleon  lit.  In  1852.  He 
died  in  Damascut. 

ABDIOATXOH. 

SuUa,  Roman  dictator,  Toluntary  B.C.  79 

Empcrora  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  of  Rome,  wearied 
with  dominion,  of  their  own  accord  retired  from  the 
throne  A.  D.  805 

Stephen  II.,  of  Hungary,  Toluntary,  from  a  bed  of  alck- 
neaa;  aaaumed  the  habit  of  a  monk  and  died  the 
same  year  1131 

Albert  the  Bear,  of  Brandenburg,  ▼olnBlarr  1168 

John  Balliol,  oi  Scotland,  compelled  by  Edward  t.  of 
England   .V.  1289 

Richard  II.,  of  England,  forced  to  abdicate  1399 

Eric  VII.,  of  Denmark,  mad  XIII.,  of  Sweden,  Tlrtnally 
deposed   1439 

Amadcnt  VIII.,  of  Savoy,  abdicated  to  become  a  priest 
 1440 

Charles  u  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  in  favor  of  bia 
•on.  Philip  Oct.  25,  1558 

Charles  V.,  as  emperor  of  Oermany,  voluntary.  . .  .1550 

Charles  T.,  aa  king  of  Spain,  in  favor  of  hia  eon, 
Philip  Jan.  16,  1556 

Oiarlea  I.,  as  king  of  England,  forced  from  the  throne 
by  CromweU  1649 

Christina,  of  Sweden,  desired  the  freedom  of  private 
life,  and  al>dicated  though  she  wished  atiU  to  exer- 
eiae  her  sorereign  rigbta  June  6,  1054 

John  Cariinir,  of  Poland,  Tolonlarjr ;  retired  to  a 
doiater  1688 

King  Jamea  II.,  of  Eagland,  through  fear  of  hia  sub- 
jecta,  fled  from  the  throne  Dec.  11,  16B6 

Frederick  Angnalns  11^  of  Poland  (Augustus  the 
Strong)  compelled  by  Charlea  XII.,  of  Sweden..  1706 

Philip  v.,  of  Spain,  voluntary,  in  favor  of  his  ion; 
reanned  crown  in  the  iaae  year  on  Uia  death  of 
hia  aon  1724 

Tietor  Amadena  11^  of  Sardinia,  Toluntarily  abdicated 
 1730 

Anadena,  abdicated  to  marry  ttie  countesa  of  San 
Bebasti  an.  Aftcrwarda  repented  and  on  attempting 
to  re^ia  power  waa  imprisoned  and  died  1732 

Stanialana  Lesesyaski,  under  foreign  compulsion,  ab- 
dicated the  throne  of  Poland  1735 

Charles,  of  the  Two  Sicilies  voluntan,  on  secession 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  III.  1759 

Poniatowakl,  of  Poland,  compelled  by  foreign  influence 
to  abdicate  1795 

Charlea  Emmanuel  II.,  of  Sardinia,  unable  succeaafully 
to  cope  with  the  French,  abdicated  ISO'2 

Francis  II.,  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  re- 
signed that  title  Angnst  Q,  1806 

Charlea  IV.,  of  Spain,  forced  to  abdication  in  favor  of 
faU  son  Har.  19,  1808 

Charles  IV.  restored  by  Kapoleon.  then  abdicates  in 
favor  of  Napoleon  Jfay  11,  1808 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  of  Naples  (for  Spain),  at  request 
of  Napoleon  June  1,  1808 

Onstaras  IT.,  of  Sweden,  compelled  Uar.  29,  1809 

Lonia  Boaaparte,  of  Holland,  refused  to  treat  that 
country  as  a  province  of  Francs  and  altdieated  the 

throne  1810 

Napoleon  I.,  of  France,  compelled  Apr.  5,  1814 

Again  compelled  to  abdicate  June  22,  1815 

Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  of  Sardinia,  on  account  of  revo- 
lutionary movement  Mar.  13,  1821 

Pedro  IV.,  of  Portugal  (Pedro  I.,  of  Braiil),  in  favor 
of  his  daughter  Mar  2,  1826 

Charlea  X.,  of  France,  abdicated  in  the  face  of  a 
revohttion  Aug.  2,  1830 

Ptdn  1^  of  Brasii  (IV.,  of  Portugal),  In  favor  of  hia 
aon.  Pedro  II.  Apr.  7.  1831 

WlOian  I.,  of  Holland,  in  favor  of  hia  son,  William 
n.  Oct.  8,  1840 


Loula  Philippe,  of  Fraace^  compelled  by  the  people  in 
favor  of  hu  grandson,  tho  count  of  Paris;  not 
accepted  Fob.  ^4,  1849 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  abdicated  aa  a  direct  result  of  the 
Revolution  Dec.  2,  1848 

Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevotution, 
In  favor  of  his  son,  Msximiltsn  II  1849 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  Novara  (March  23,  184EI)  in  his  struggle  for 
Italian  independence,  abdicated  1849 

Isabella  II.,  of  Spain,  abdicated ....  September,  1868 

AmadeoB  of  Spain,  aecond  son  of  Victor  Emmanoel  II., 
of  Italy,  was  elected  king  in  1870,  but  felt  Impelled 
to  abdicate  Feb.  11,  1878 

Prince  Alexander,  of  Bulgaria,  after  the  revolution  of 
Soda  (1886),  abduction  to  Renl  on  the  Danube,  and 
hia  restoration  by  a  counter  revolution,  waa  forced 
to  abdicate  Sept-  1886 

Milan  I.,  of  Servis,  in  consequence  of  a  qturrel  with 
his  queen,  Natalie,  yteidea  the  throne  to  his  son, 
Aleaander  ,  llsr.  6,  1889 

Pedro  IX.,  of  Brasil,  forced  tvj)eople. . .  .Nov.  15,  1889 

President  Nord  Alexis,  of  Haiti;  furred. . .  .Dec.  2,  1908 

President  Castro,  of  Venesuela,  forced  by  revolulionisis 
to  abdicate  Dee.,  1908 

Suhaa  Abdul  Ilamid  II  of  Turkey,  forced  by  revolu- 
tion of  "Young  Turks''  April,  1909 

Mohammed  Ali  Mins,  shah  of  Persia.  .  .July  16,  1909 

President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  abdicated  Dec.  16,  1900 

AnBOBOmiB,  JAMBS  (1706-1781).  British 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  British  and  colonial 
fcrcea  la  America,  After  a  severe  repulse  at  "Hcon- 
deroga  (1758),  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Am- 
herst. 

ABBBOBOKBT,  SIR  RALPH  (1734-1801).  Noted 
British  general:  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
Flanders  (1795),  West  Indies  (1796).  and  Holland 
( 1799 ) .  Knighted  in  1795.  Mortally  wounded  in 
the  successful  battle  against  the  French  at  Alexandria, 
March,  1801. 

ABUKIR.  (1)  August  1,  1798.  The  first  battle  at 
Abukir  is  also  known  as  toe  battle  of  the  Nile  (see 
NiLK).  (2)  July  25,  1799.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
remaining  sailors  to  form  a  marine  brigade,  and  thua 
increased  his  array.  With  these  troops  he  met  the  Turks 
at  Abukir,  on  the  eoaxt  of  K)ryp(.  and  although  at  flrat 
driven  back  and  almost  roijted.  Napoleon  rallied  his 
men  and  completely  overpowered  the  Turks,  both 
sides  sustaining  fearful  loss. 

AOADIA.  A  vague  term  derived  from  "Cadie,  a 
place  of  abundance?'  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Applied 
In  the  charter  of  Henri  IV..  Kin^  of  France,  to 
territory  extending  from  Pennsylvania  to  upper  St. 
Lawrence,  granted  to  Samuel  de  Champlnin  (1604). 
The  Acadisns  were  mostly  prosnerous  farmers,  as 
ahowQ  by  916  per&ons  owning  l,<j48  horned  cattle. 
1,910  sheep,  1,164  swine,  and  harvesting  12,300 
bushels  of  grain  (1693).  Almost  wholly  uneducated, 
primitive  to  a  degree,  yet  tho  testimony  of  all  gov- 
ernors, both  French  and  English,  declares  them  Quar- 
rtlsome,  and  constantly  at  law  with  each  other.  When 
England  captured  Beauaejour  (1755)  they  were  given 
the  choice  of  becoming  Urititth  subjects  unmolested  as 
to  their  pOBsesnions  or  of  migrating.  Thpy  derlioed  to 
do  either,  and  were  shipped  in  British  irsnnportB  to 
English  colonies  in  Pennt>,vlvnnia,  Viricinia,  Maryland, 
Maseachtisetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Qeorgis,  and  th^ir 
sorrows  and  sufferinfCB  have  been  immortalised  in 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline."  Curious  to  note,  the  last 
(Canadian  census  shows  over  100,000  pcmons  '>f  dis- 
tinct Acadian  blood,  now  contented  and  loya'  British 
subjects. 

AOBAEAN  LEAOUR.  Twelve  cities  of  Acbaia,  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  bordering  on  the 
Corinthian  Onlf,  formed  a  league  with  Helice  at 
tba  head.  When  that  city  waa  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  873  B.  C,  Aeginm  took  its  place.  Ware 
following  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  broke  up 
the  league  in  290  B.  C.  In  280  B.  C.  a  new  leiutua 
waa  formed,  which  grew  to  include  ten  cities,  "rhia 
is  the  Achaean  Leaipie  proper.  When  in  212  B.  O. 
the  Macedonian  garrison  was  driven  from  Corinth,  tba 
efforta  of  the  leagne  were  directed  against  Macedon. 
The  league  waa  dissolved  by  defeat  ay  Mnmmius  the 
Roman  in  146  B.  C  when  Oreece  lost  its  independ* 
ence  and  became  a  Roman  province. 
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AOSB  (ftDcientlr.  Ptolem»ia).  Am,  In  Brrii,  hm» 
be«a  th«  scena  of  UTwal  conflicU.  (1)  In  1187,  dur- 
ing the  Third  Omsftde,  Aero  wu  taken  from  the  Ghria- 
tiani  by  Saladin.  After  &  siege  of  nearly  two  years. 
Acre  waa  retaken  by  the  Crusaden  led  by  Richard  I., 
Jnly,  1191.  (2)  In  1291,  during  the  Seventh  Crutade, 
Acre  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Uamelakes,  and 
60,000  Christians  were  slain.  (3)  1TB9.  For  many 
veeks  Napoleon  besieged  Acre,  making  frequent  assaults, 
but  as  the  English  vho  held  the  town  were  reinforced 
by  Sir  Bidnev  Smith,  the  French  failed  to  capture  the 
place  and  retreated. 

AOnuiL  On  the  west  coast  of  Greece.  In  the 
nanl  battle  (September  2,  81  B.  0.)  Augustus  became 
maater  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  defeat  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra — ^Angnatiia  bad  260  galleys  or 
ahlps  against  220  of  Uarit  Antony's  and  60  of  Cleo- 
patra's. The  latter,  becoming  ni^tanad,  fled  and 
Antony  followed  her. 

ABBIANOFZf.  (1)  S28.  The  two  rulers  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Constantino  and  Licinius,  having  de- 
clared war  against  each  other,  fought  a  hsttla  at 
Adrianople,  in  Turkey,  In  which  Constantine  was 
Tictortoua.  (2)  A  second  battle  was  fought  at  Adrian- 
ople In  87S,  vhen  the  Ooths  defeated  and  slew  Valens, 
emperor  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

AEGATIAX  XBLE8.  241  B.C.  DnHng  the  First 
Punic  War,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  near  the 
Aegatian  luanda,  off  the  west  coaat  of  Sicily.  0. 
Lutatiaa  Catnlua,  the  Roman  consul,  won  a  brilliant 
Tletory  over  Hanao,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  Aa  a  result  of  this  battle  the  Carthaginians  gave 
up  their  claims  to  Sicily  and  paid  the  Romans  a  large 
Indemnity. 

ASOOBFOTAUI.  In  405  B.C.  the  Spartans,  led  by 
Lysander,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont  and  began  to  harasa 
the  Athenian  porU.  The  Athenian  fleet  pursued  them 
and  anchored  near  the  Aegoipotami,  a  river  flowing  into 
the  Hellespont.  When  leaat  ezpecteo.  Lysander  attacked 
the  Atheniana,  and  totally  defeated  them,  only  a  few  of 
tbe  ahipa  eacaping. 

AFBZKASDItB  BUKD  (hoond)  or  BOHD.  An  asso- 
ciation of  Afrikanders  (whites  bom  in  South  Africa) 
to  promote  their  interests.  Though  formed  In  1879, 
it  Mtes  under  the  name  from  1880.  It  supported  the 
policy  of  Cecil  Rhodes  until  the  Jameson  rsid  in  1695. 
It  urged  a  more  liberal  policy  on  Kruger,  yet  aym- 
pathiaed  with  tbe  Boers  in  the  war.  In  December, 
1900,  at  Worceater,  Cape  Colony,  it  demanded  that  the 
Boer  republics  be  independent  and  denounced  the  war. 

AOE  OF  REASON.  A  period  during  the  French 
Revolution  when  Christianity  was  mocked,  reason  set 
up  as  the  only  true  deity,  snd  the  bishops  wore  liberty 
caps  inatesd  of  miters.  Hebert  was  a  leader.  Formal 
dedication  of  the  system  was  held  st  Kotre  Dsme, 
November  10,  1703,  where  a  painted  woman  repre- 
sented the  goddess.  The  Uontagnards  were  accused 
of  schism  snd  many  were  executed  (1794).  At  tbe 
Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being  (June  8,  1794),  France 
restored  Christianity  through  Maztmllien  Robespierre 

AOZNOOURX.  VlDage  in  Prance  near  which  tha 
famous  battle  of  that  name  was  foostit  between  Henry 
V.  of  England  and  the  French.  Diaeaae  and  privatlona 
had  decimated  his  small  army,  and  retuming  to 
England  for  reinforcements  ha  encountered  50,000 
French  oppowng  bia  14,000  men.  The  French  inaisted 
on  absolute  aurreniler.  Henry  daeided  to  flght  at  those 
odds.  The  French  charged  and  the  rain  of  long  Eng- 
liah  arrows  broke  the  line  while  the  Engliah  Infantry 
with  long  biltlMwks  and  hatcbeta  charged  on  the  encum- 
bered men  at  arms,  slaugfatering  great  numbert.  Those 
who  could  not  mn  away  perished:  the  French  nobility 
WBs  almost  snnihilated;  the  English  losing  only  1,000 
men.  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  the  battle  by 
Henry  V.'s  speech  in  his  play  of  Henrj/  V, 

AOBAHONT8,  KIVACIO  (1841-1873).  Cuban  rev- 
olutionist in  the  war  of  1868  agsinst  Spain;  aecretsry 
of  the  prorlsional  government  (1869);  eommanded  the 
Cuban  forces  In  Camaguey;  then  became  commander 
In  chief.    Killed  in  the  battle  of  Jimagnayu. 

MBXO'OLA,  OKAEUS  JULIUS  (3792).  Roman 
general  and  ststesmsn  of  gresl  nbility.  Elected  consul 
In  77.  Governed  Britain  78-85,  being  the  first  to 
completely  subdue  Its  people,  (o  establish  among  them 
some  degree  of  civilisation,  and  to  circumnavigate  the 
island. 

AQRIP FZNA.  One  of  the  most  heroic  and  virtuous 
of  women.  Daughter  of  Agrippn  and  Julis;  wife  of 
OerraanicuB,  whom  she  accompanied  on  alt  of  his  cam- 
paigns. Had  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was  the 
emperor  Caligula;  and  another  waa  Agripplna,  who  was 


one  of  the  most  detestable  women  that  ever  lived.  The 
mother  openly  accused  the  emperor  Tiberius  of  having 
brought  about  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  she  waa 
banished  to  an  island  near  Naples  where  she  died  from 
voluntary  starvation  (33). 

AGimrALDO  (ah- oe-naW do). SMUAO  (1870-  >. 
Leader  of  insurrections  in  the  Philippines  against 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Educsted  st  a  Domini- 
can college  in  Uanila.  For  prominence  in  the  outbreak 
of  1896,  he  went  to  Hongkong  and  consented  to 
permanent  exile  should  Spain  make  a  large  payment. 
Id  1898  he  returned  to  Manila,  presumably  to  aid  the 
United  States  in  the  war  against  Spain :  but  after  the 
battle  of  Manila,  organiied  and  led  with  great  ability 
an  extended  inaurrection.  Instituted  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  In  July,  1898,  appealed  to  the  Power* 
for  a  recognition  of  Filipino  independence.  Captured, 
after  continued  warfare,  on  March  23,  1901,  by  Brig. 
Qen.  Fr»d  Funston,  and  took  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  on  April  2,  1901. 

ALABAUA  CZJUK8.  Claims  made  by  the  United 
States  against  Oreat  Britain  for  damage  done  to 
northern  commerce  during  the  Civil  War  Dy  tbe  Ala- 
bama and  other  crulaers  built  and  fitted  out  in  Eng- 
land contrary  to  the  Forei^  Enlistment  Act  of  that 
country.  The  whole  question  was  referred  by  tbe 
Treaty  of  Washington  to  a  board  of  arbitration  con- 
sisting of  Charles  Francis  Adams  (United  States),  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbnm  (England),  Baron  d'  Itajuba 
(Braiii),  Jacob  Staemphli  (Switserland),  and,  as  chair- 
man. Count  Federigo  Sclopis  (Italy).  Th»  award  was 
that  a  sum  of  915,500,000  be  paid  by  England  to  cover 
all  cases  of  damage. 

AI.A1I0.  TOSa,  BATna  OF.  Fought  between  a 
larm  force  of  Mextcana  under  Santa  Anna  and  a  amall 
band  of  Americana  and  Texana  under  Cot  W.  B. 
Travis,  and  Including  the  famoaa  Col.  David  Crockett 
and  Gnl.  Jameo  Bowie,  after  whom  the  Bowie  knife 
waa  named.  The  alege  lasted  from  February  28  to 
Mardi  8,  1886,  durinv  the  war  for  Texan  independ- 
ence. Tna  fort  waa  flnal^  taken  Iqr  the  Hexicani 
after  a  toss  of  over  500  and  the  whole  American  foroe 
was  slain.  "Remembar  the  Alamo"  benme  the  war 
cry  of  the  Texana. 

AL'ABZO.  Great  leader  of  the  Visigoths ;  appeared 
first  in  394.  He  led  the  Gothic  forces  of  Theodositu 
in  his  war  with  Eugenius;  invaded  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Thesoaly,  and  Illyricum  in  895;  waa  stayed  In  his 
course  by  Stilicho,  who  defested  him  in  two  battles; 
and  ArcadiuB  afterward  attempted  to  buy  bis  good  will 
hy  making  him  governor  of  Illyricum  in  896,  In  401 
he  invaded  northern  Italv  but  was  stepped  bv  Stilicho, 
and  Alaric  was  bought  off  br  promises  of  tribute  from 
Honorius.  On  the  death  of  Stilicho,  Honortus  failed 
to  keep  bis  promise  and  Alaric  took  Rome,  and  left 
only  on  payment  of  5,000  pounds  of  gold  and  80,000 
of  silver.  He  again  besieged  Rome  in  409.  Tbe  Ro- 
mans were  starved  Into  submission,  but  Alaric  waa  bo 
enraged  by  a  perifldioua  attempt  to  fall  upon  him  at 
Ravenna  that  he  advanced  a  third  time  on  Rome  in 
410  and  icnvG  it  over  to  a  three  days'  sack  by  his  peo- 
ple. He  then  tried  to  pass  to  a  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
Africa,  but  hia  ahipa  wer»  oaelees  and  he  returned.  He 
died  at  Coaentia  In  Bruttlnm  in  410. 

ALBANY.  Capital  of  New  York  State,  on  weat  bank 
of  Hudson  river.  Claims  to  he  second  permanent  set- 
tlement within  the  13  colonies.  The  Italian  navigator, 
Verraiano,  sailed  up  the  Hudson  (1524);  tradinK  post 
established  near  Albany  (1540)  ;  really  continuous 
occupation  from  discovery  by  Henrv  Hudson  (1609), 
whicn  wss  followed  by  Dutch  trsders  establishing  a 
station  on  Castle  Island  under  name  of  Fort  Nassau 
(1614) ;  trading  station  removed  to  mainland  under 
name  of  Beverwyck  (1617)  ;  called  Albany  on  transfer 
of  New  Netherlands  to  England  (1664),  In  honor 
of  the  dnke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterwards  Jamea 
II.;  chartered  as  citj^  (1686) ;  ftrst  general  Con- 
gress  of  all  the  colonies  to  discnsfl  plan  of  union 
(1754);  Burgoyne's  campaign  directed  aninst  the  citv 
(1777)  as  key  to  norihern  altnation;  20  years  head- 
garters  of  state  sorenunant;  permanent  mate  capital 

ALX»Eir,  JOHN  (1599-1687).  One  of  Aa  nijriu 
Fathers;  bom  in  England,  married  PriselUa  ICuneBa. 
A  magistrate  for  over  fifty  years,  and  outlived,  at 
Dudtury,  Mass.,  all  the  other  signers  of  the  lEayflower 
compact;  the  subject  of  Longfellow's  poem. 

ALEHANNX  (or  ALAMANNI).  Military  confederacy 
of  German  tribes  found  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  on  tbe  lower  and  middle  Main.  They 
were  driven  beyond  the  Rhine  by  Maximinua,  but  attar 
his  death  again  Invaded  Osul.  and,  allhouga  defeated 
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1)j  Poatonui^eoiitinaed  tluir  tnrosda,  IwIiik  drtrcn  bkHi 
iwpMtadlr.  Tbejr  wen  ttimUf  defeated  hr  JaUan  (857). 
la  the  fourth  eentair  tber  eroned  the  Bbine,  extending 
M  tmt  wMt  »t  the  vo«ei  snd  eanth  to  the  Helvetian 
Alp*.  The  eonfedereted  nmtion  is  spokea  of  as  Ale- 
Bwnnl  and  SBavi  or  Suevi,  in  the  fifth  century.  In 
496  their  power  was  broken  by  ClDvii,  who  made  them 
■nbiect  to  the  Franka,  the  aoathern  part  of  their  terri- 
tory beinv  formed  into  the  duchr  of  AlemannJa.  That 
part  of  the  dnchr  Irinr  eaat  of  the  Rhine  wai  later 
called  Swabia.  While  from  the  Alemanni  the  French 
have  giren  the  name  of  AUemanda  and  AUematne  to 
G«rmana  and  Oermany  in  Beaeral,  their  real  deaeendaota 
are  the  inhabiUnts  of  aortham  BwKserland,  Aliaea, 
and  part  of  Swabia. 

ATiBHTA.  52  B.C.  The  alege  of  Alesia,  in  eentral 
France,  by  Caeaar,  waa  the  greatest  achievement  of  hia 
invaaion;  80,000  Gaab  were  forced  to  anrrender  and 
their  leader  taken  to  Borne  ae  •  prtaooer,  where  ho  wai 
put  to  death. 

AUBZAJniBB  BSWm  or  HBTSKX  (1320-1368). 
Bunian  hero  and  eaint,'  aon  of  Prince  Taroalav  of 
NoTKorod.  StmcilBd  Tallantly  a^inst  the  lf<w«di 
until  that  people  cononered  the  Rusdana  in  1340. 
Then  fonfht  agsinat  Oanea,  Swedea,  and  Teutonle 
kniKhts,  recelring  his  eumame  from  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Swedea  on  the  Neva  (1240)  near  the  preaent 
8t.  Peterabarx.  In  1246,  upon  the  death  of  hia  father, 
he  became  Pnnee  of  Vladimir.  Throughout  hii  whole 
life  he  remained  a  vaaaal  of  the  Tatars  or  Uongoli. 
Hia  memonr  was  honored  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  in 
1723  established  a  magnificent  monastery  on  the  site  of 
his  grest  bsttle,  snd  in  1725  foonded  the  knightly 
order  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski. 

AZXXAHDEB,  WILXJAM  (1T2617S8).  An  Amer- 
ican major  ceneral,  known  as  "Lord  Stirlinc."  be- 
caose  he  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title. 
He  waa  a  standi  patriot  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence and  fought  in  many  battles. 

AIXXABDBLL  (1)  In  48  B.O.,  Caecar  came  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  attempted  to  settle  ibe  die- 
pale  over  the  throne.  His  presence  troubled  the  cltiaena 
and  caused  a  great  uprising,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
eity  was  destroyed,  including  the  famous  library.  (3) 
215.  At  a  moat  anexpected  time,  Caracalla  ordered  » 
general  naaaacre  of  the  people  at  Alexandria,  and  thou- 
sands  were  consequently  slaughtered.  (8)  When,  ia 
296,  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  revottad,  Diocletian 
entered  Egypt  and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  The  dty 
defended  itself  for  eight  months,  and  when  It  surrendered 
Lhonaands  of  the  people  were  slsnghtered  or  exiled. 
(4)  I>aring  the  Nspoleonic  Wars  Alexandria  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  (1793),  and  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants massacred.  (5)  On  Hareh  21,  1801,  the  Eng- 
lish encountered  the  French  at  Alexandria,  and  after  a 
six  hours'  tight  defeated  them  and  captured  the  citv. 
<6)  About  1882  the  hostility  against  foreigners  in 
Alexandria  had  reached  a  point  where  the  European 

Kwera  felt  they  mnst  interfere  and,  on  July  11th,  the 
mbardment  began.  The  forts  around  the  harbor  were 
destroyed  by  the  English  fleet,  and  finally  the  Egyptians 
■nrretidered.  But  before  the  English  could  take  posses- 
ion, thousands  of  the  foreign  residents  haa  been 
maaaacred  by  the  merciless  Orientals,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  rebellion  could  be  suppressed. 

AZABBIAK  WAR.  Between  Algiers  and  the  United 
States  (1815).  The  dey  of  Algiers  hsd  captured  an 
American  vessel,  reducing  her  crew  to  slavery.  Not 
long  after,  the  American  fleet,  under  Decatur,  captured 
the  largeat  fleet  in  the  Algerine  navy,  after  a  battle  of 
25  minDtea.  An  Algerine  brig  waa  captured,  and  the 
fri^tened  dey,  on  Decatur's  quarter  deck,  signed  a 
treaty  "surrendering  all  priaonera  on  hand,  making 
certua  peenniaiT  iademnines,  renouncing  all  future 
dalra  to  any  American  tribute  or  presents,  and  the 
praetlee,  also,  of  reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  slavery." 

jty.TTaMA  February  28,  1482.  The  (Thrlstisna,  led 
by  Ponce  do  Leon,  surprised  the  Moors  at  Alhama,  near 
Granada,  in  Bpain,  and  captured  it.  Its  loss  occasioned 
mnch  monming  on  the  part  of  the  Hoots,  which  was 
expressed  in  a  famous  bauad. 

^T.WAWtaA.  Fortified  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
of  Granada.  In  the  ninth  century  a  citadel  called  al- 
Hamra  waa  here  located.  When  Granada  became  the 
capital  of  what  remained  of  the  Uoorish  dominions  in 
Spain,  this  citadel  was  rebuilt  by  King  Uohammed 
Ihn-el-Ahmar  and  his  snecessers  (1248,  1279,  180& 
1854).  A  large  part  of  the  Alhambra  waa  destroyed 
by  Caiarles  V-  to  make  room  for  an  unalg^tly  Benaia- 
sance  building,  and  it  was  stOl  further  rautUated  by 
Philip  V.  Queen  Isabella  II.  partly  reatored  it,  but  Are 
eaoaed  damage  In  1800, 

fT.WAAK  (October,  1799).  During  the  flrat  Frendi 


Bevohition,  the  English-Russian  army,  under  the  duk* 
of  York,  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  Alkmaar,  a 
town  of  Netherlands,  and  compelled  to  anrrender. 

ALZSH,  BTEAH  (1737-1780).  American  soldier, 
leader  of  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys";  famous  for  hia 
capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  (1775),  where  he  fOreed 
the  commander  to  anrrender  "in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  and  Continental  Congreaa."  Ho  was 
taken  prisoner  nesr  Montreal  (1775)  and  sent  to 
En^and;  sent  back  as  a  prisoner  to  Halifax,  then  to 
New  York,  where  he  waa  released  (1778)  ;  beeame  a 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Continental  army  in  Vermont. 

ALMA.  September  20,  1854.  A  brilliant  victory 
was  won  on  the  banks  of  the  Abna,  in  the  Crimea, 
by  allied  British  and  French  forces,  led  by  Raglan  and 
St.  Arnaud,  over  the  Rassians,  led  by  Menschlkoff, 

ALMAOBO,  DIBQO  DE  (about  1475-1538).  Oae  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Peru;  said  to  have  been 
found  an  Infant  in  the  streets  of  Almagro.  He  helped 
Pisarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  (1588);  quarrued 
with  Pisarro  over  a  division  of  powers  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  furious  battle  (1588)  and  put  to  death. 
When  Pisarro  was  murdered  (1541),  Auaavro'i  wm, 
Diego,  was  proclsimed  governor  of  Peru,  but  waa  do- 
fee  led  by  the  royal  forces  (1542)  and  put  to  death. 

AUCANSA.  April  25,  1707.  During  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Bueeesalon,  a  battle  waa  fought  near 
Almanaa,  in  Bpain,  between  the  allied  forcea,  led  by 
Galway,  and  the  French,  eommanded  by  Berwick.  The 
allies  were  completely  overpowered  and  many  taken 
prisoners;  while  they  were  obliged  to  deliver  to  Fnneo 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Hochstadt. 

ALVA.  nntBAXDO  ALTABBS,  IHTBa  Or  (1508- 
1 583 ) .  Spanish  general  and  statosman.  Became 
Prime  Minister.  Hotorioua  for  his  bloodthirsty  tyranny 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  boaated  of  having  caused 

the  execution  of  18,000  men.  Termed  "the  hangman 
of  the  Netherlanda"  by  Hilusser,  the  German  historian. 

AXBEBO.  Angust  24,  1706.  The  French,  led  by 
Jourdan,  were  defeated  near  Amberg.  In  Bavaria,  by 
Archduke  Charles. 

AMHEBar.  JBFntET.  BABOH  (1717-1797).  Brit- 
Uk  general  who  succeeded  Abercrombie  as  commander- 
la-cmef  of  the  English  forcM  in  America.  Successfully 
led  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  (1750).  Persooatly  commandea  at  Montreal, 
forcing  the  French  to  surrender  to  England  Canada 
and  all  its  dependencies  (1760),  for  which'services  ha 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  appointed  gov- 
ernor general  of  British  North  America.  Unable  to 
suppress  Pontiae'a  eonsfdracy,  he  returned  to  England 
(1768).  Abaentee  governor  of  Virginia  (176S-1766): 
appointed  governor  of  Ouemsey  in  1770;  privy  coun- 
cillor (17T2) :  acting  command ei^in-ehief  of  British 
army  (1772-1782,  1793-1798);  commander-ln-ehlef 
(1798-1795);  field  marshal  (1798). 

ANDEBSOITVIUJ:  PBISOH.  At  a  vilUge  in  Sum- 
ter Co.,  Ga.,  62  miles  south  of  Hacon,  where  from 
February  15,  1864,  until  April,  1865.  49,486  Federal 
prisoners  were  confined  by  the  Confederates.  The  men 
were  confined  within  a  tract  of  23  acree,  aubseqnently 
enlarged  to  27  acres;  without  ahelter  from  aun  and 
frost  and  in  the  most  filthy,  vnaanltary  conditions. 
Sometimes  88,000  Federal  soldiers  were  crowded  into 
this  space.  Over  13,800  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nnmber  confined  died.  The  prison  superintendent 
Win  wsB,  sfter  eonri-martial,  hanged  for  causing  MO 
death  of  the  prisoners  by  his  neglect. 

ANDRE,  JOHN  (1751-1780).  English  spy,  hanged 
for  connection  with  the  Arnold  treason.  Captured  by 
Montgomery  at  St.  John's  (1775);  exchanged  (1776); 
captain  (1777);  maior  (1778);  captured  near  Tarry- 
town,  September  23,  1780,  with  incriminating  writings 
of  Arnold  concealed  in  his  hoofs.  Tried  Ity  court- 
martial  and  hanged  at  Tappan,  New  York  (1780). 

ANOLO-BAZONS.  The  name  given  to  the  combined 
low  German  tribes,  the  Angles.  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  nnder  their  leaders,  Hengist  and 
Horaa.  landed  in  England  or  Britain  in  449.  They 
came  at  the  invitstion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not 
defend  themselves  agaiuHt  the  attacks  of  the  Picta  and 
Bcots  of  the  north  who  came  down  upon  them  in  hordes 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  Ipfrions  from  Britain 
for  home  defense  in  410  by  the  cmppror,  Honorius. 
They  drove  out  the  invadera  and  took  the  country  for 
themselves.  They  established  the  klnfcdomR  of  Sussex 
(South  Saxons).  Wessex  (West  Saxons),  Easpx  (East 
Saxons).  Middlesex  (Middle  Bnxons).  Northumbr\s, 
Kent,  and  Merda,  the  seven  divisions  sometimes  known 
as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  They  were  combined  under 
King  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  all  England  (627). 
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ANNAPOLIS  li 

AKKAPOLIS.  Port  of  entry  !n  Maryland,  37  mtles 
from  Wttshinelon ;  county  seat  Anno  Anindei  Conntj. 
Gapt.  John  Smith  viaited  site  (160B);  settlement  by 
Puritans  ( 1649) ;  called  "ProTidence,"  then  "Proc- 
tor's," "The  Town,"  "Anne  Amndel  Town,"  and  fl- 
tialW,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne,  "The  Toirn  of  Annap- 
oli>.  Oapital  moved  from  St,  Mary's  (1694);  a  city 
(1708).  One  of  first  free  schools  orKsniied  (1710), 
which  developed  Into  St.  John'i  College  (founded  1789)  ; 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  Boston  paucd  (1774). 
and  the  brig  Pege7,  laden  with  lea,  publicly  burned. 
WaBhinffton  surrendered  his  commission  as  commander 
in  chief  to  Congress  sittlnfr  tflmporarily  at  Annapolia 
(1788) :  United  States  Naral  Aeademr  fonnded  (1845) ; 
seat  of  extensivo  oyater  canninjt  establishment  a,  this 
being  its  chief  indoatTT. 

AHTIETAM  (September  16,  IT,  1862).  Lee  and 
the  Confederate  aurrirors  of  the  battle  of  South  Uoun- 
tain  moved  sontb  and  took  a  position  near  Sharpebnrg, 
between  the  Antietam  and  Potomac,  where  they  were 

ioined  by  Jackson  and  his  men,  who  had  taken  Harper's 
i'erry.  Other  reinforcements  increased  Lee's  commsnd 
to  70,000.  On  September  16  a  force  of  about  87,000 
Federals  led  by  McCletlan  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  tbe  Antietam,  and  in  the  evening  attacked  the 
Confederates  and  fought  nntil  dark.  The  battle  raged 
all  day  on  tbe  ITtfa,  both  aides  losing  heavily.  Daiing 
the  Bight  of  tbe  IStb  the  Confederates  wilbdrew  and 
mored  toward  Maitinabnrg,  Va.  McClelian'a  loss  in 
the  battle  waa  13,468.    Lee's  total  Ion  wai  18.580. 

AHTroONVS  (abont  880-300  B.  C).  A  moet  fa- 
nous  general  under  Alexander  the  Great.  On  tbe 
letter's  death  Antigonns  received  as  his  share  Phrrgia, 
cia.  and  Pamphylia.  He  plotted  for  control  of  all 
Asia  and  Reatly  extended  hia  empire,  but  fdl  at 
Ipans  before  ua  armies  of  LyslmBchua  and  BeleDcni. 

AKTZOOH.    Ancient  capital  of  the  Hellenistic  kings 

of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  founded  about  800  B.C.  by 
Seleucus  Nicator.  The  most  magnificent  of  the  16 
cities  of  that  name  built  by  him  and  named  for  his 
father,  Antiochus.  Communication  with  all  the  mari- 
time cities  of  the  West  was  afforded  hj  its  harbor, 
Seleucia,  while  for  the  merchandise  of  the  East  it  be- 
came a  very  great  market.  Noted  also  for  its  grand 
public  buildings  and  for  its  Inmir^.  Antioch  became 
the  center  of  Oentfle  Christianity,  the  place  of 
Paul's  first  ministry,  from  which  he  set  out  on  mis- 
sionary jonmeys  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 
Here  occurred  the  first  conflict  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  which  resulted  in  the  Apostolic 
council  at  Jerusalem  about  .'il  A.  D.  In  638  A.  D.  the 
Persians  destroyed  the  city,  which  was  rebnilt  by 
Justinian.  In  the  seventh  century  Antioch  was  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens:  recovered  in  the  ninth  century 
by  the  Greelu,  under  Nicephoms  Phocas;  but  Again  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammcd&ns  (1084).  In  1098 
it  was  besiezed  and  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  nntil 
1268  was  held  by  the  Christians.  Antioch  has  suffered 
terribly  from  earthquakes,  one  destroying  it  in  256 
B.  0.,  and  another  in  1672,  causing  great  havoc.  The 
modem  town  called  Antakiyeh  is  mtwh  smaller  than  the 
snctent  tltj. 

AMTZPATBB  (400-819  B.  C.)  Distinguished  Gre- 
cian general  under  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  he  received 
Uacedonia  as  his  share;  was  obliged  to  defend  it 
against  Greece  in  the  Lamian  War  (323  B.  C).  He 
defeated  the  Athenisns  and  others  at  Crannon  (822 
B.  C),  and  demanded  that  Demosthenes,  the  great 
orator,  be  given  to  him,  but  Demosthenes  esespea  this 
fate  by  poisoning  himself. 

ANTONIO,  BATTLE  OF  (August  18,  1813).  Between 
the  Royalists  and  Independents,  in  Mexico;  the  In- 
dependents being  defeated. 

AHTWBBP.  (I)  1576.  Antwerp  was  entered  by 
the  Spaniards,  during  the  Spanish  Fury,  and  sacked  for 
three  days.  Thousands  of  the  citizens  were  slain, 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  large  sums  of  money  carried 
■way.  (2)  In  1584  Antwerp  was  besieged  by  the 
dnke  of  Parma,  and  in  August,  1585,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  decline  of  Antwerp  dates  from  this 
event,  as  many  of  the  merchants  and  industrious  ritizens 
immediately  moved  to  other  cities.  (3)  When  the  king 
of  Holland  rejected  the  decision  of  the  Conference,  in 
1832,  the  French  and  English  laid  siege  to  Antwerp, 
■nd  on  Derpmher  S4th  the  citadel  surrendered,  and  the 
following  year  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Belgium  and 
Holland  was  signed. 

APACHE  WAB  (1885).    Baids  in  the  southwestern 


4  ABHOB 

portion  of  New  Mexico,  made  by  Apache  Indians  from 
Axixona. 

APPOMATTOX  Town  in  Vir|^nis  where  General 
Leo  surrendered  the  Confederate  army  to  General 
Grant,  ending  the  long  Civil  War  (April  12,  1866). 

AQUITANIA.  Territory  between  Pyrenees  and  the 
Garonne;  home  of  Iberian  tribes.  Conquered  by  Clo- 
vis,  king  of  the  Frsnks  (507)  ;  Isler  an  independent 
duchy;  conquered  by  Charlemagne;  again  obtained 
independence;  united  to  France  by  marriage  of  Louis 
yil.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitania  (or  Guienne) .  She 
divorced  Louia  and  married  Henry  II.,  bringing  Aqui- 
tania under  English  rule;  again  united  to  France 
(1451). 

ARABIA.  First  settlement  unknown  ;  earliest  records 
show  Semitic  tribes  in  residence.  Inhabited  by  Him- 
varites  (1500  B.  C.)  in  the  south;  earlier  Arab  traces 
in  southwest.  Next  came  the  Sabaean  kingdom  laatiM 
to  about  500  A,  D„  when  independence  was  obtained 
High  rate  of  civilization  evident.  For  200  years  with- 
out settled  government;  only  Al^ssinia  obtaining  footr 
hold  (fi89>606).  Western  tribe  of  Koreish,  of  noble 
descent  and  great  wealth,  became  perpetual  guardiana 
of  the  sacred  Kaaba  at  Mecca;  were  won  to  Moham- 
medanism; became  exceedingly  prosperous  (633-656). 
With  tbe  spread  of  Mohammedanism  AraUa  declined; 
when  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  power  moved  from 
Damascos  to  Bagdad  a  great  realm  rose  In  the  weat 
■nd  the  magnificent  rdle  of  Arabia  ended.  Overrun 
by  Egypt,  Turkey,  Portugal;  last  native  ruler  in  Yemen 
(1871):  the  Wahabi  rulers  ffrew  in  imiwrtance  from 
tiie  seventeenth  century;  obtained  possession  of  Mecca 
(about  1800) :  power  broken  (1811-1818) ;  effective 
assertion  of  Ottoman  supremacy  prevented  by  the  strug- 
ble  between  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Viceroy  of 
EKTPt  (1840),  giving  Wahabi  monarchy  new  lease  of  life. 

ABBBLA.  One  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world 
(331  B.  C),  between  Alexander  the  Great  of  Mace- 
donia and  Darius  of  the  Persians.  It  was  Oriental 
supremacy  against  Greek  culture  and  civilixation.  Tra- 
dition gives  Alexander  40,000  foot  and  1,000  horse, 
Darius  1,000,000  foot  and  40,000  horse.  Darius  made 
every  preparation  in  bis  own  favor.  Alexander  de- 
pended on  discipline  and  the  wonderful  Macedonian 
phalanx,  which  gave  the  impregnable  "bayonet  square" 
to  England.  The  Greeks  cut  the  traces  of  the  chariot 
horses;  penetrated  the  Persian  lines  and  at  the  decisive 
moment  charged  the  Persian  center.  The  demoralised 
AsiaticB  gave  way;  Darius'  nerve  failed  and  be  led  the 
disastrous  retreat.  Thus  was  saved  the  dominance  and 
langnoge  of  tbe  Greeks  for  1,000  years;  tbe  effect  to 
endure  forever. 

ABOTLL,  ABOHIBALD  OAKPBELL.  BKIHTR 
BABL  OF  (1598-1661).  Scottish  Covenanter;  de> 
feated  by  Montrose;  executed  for  treason. 

ABISTA,  UABIANO  (1802-1855).  A  Mexican  gen- 
eral in  command  of  the  Mexican  Army  of  the  North 
(1846).  Badly  defeated  by  General  Taylor  at  Palo 
Alto  (May  8lh)  and  Resaca  de  U  Palma  (May  9th) ; 
minister  of  war  (1848);  elected  president  of  Mexico 
(1851);  resigned  to  prevent  a  revolution  (1853)  and 
was  banished.    Died  in  Europe. 

ABHADA  (1588).  A  huge  Spanish  fleet  called 
"The  Invincible  Armada,"  sent  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
to  conquer  England,  was  met  and  defeated  by  a 
smaller  English  fleet  and  further  destroyed  by  a  ter* 
rifle  storm  which  drove  the  ships  northward  to  disaster 
and  wreck. 

ABMED  MBUTJtALITT.  An  agreement  of  European 
powers  headed  by  Aussia.  that  "free  ships  make  free 
«)ods,"  first  proclaimed  by  Prussia  (17S2).  then  by 
France  (1778).  The  adoption  of  these  in  1780  placed 
England  in  diplomatic  hostility  to  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, for  she  iuEisted  upon  her  right  of  search. 

ABHINIUS.  Decisive  battle  of  the  world  (9  A.  D.). 
named  after  the  great  (Jerman  who  precipitated  the 
struggle  against  ue  Romans,  then  "masters  of  tbe 
world."  With  magnificent  discipline  in  the  army,  but 
rotten  socially,  autocratic  R<Hne  ruled  the  moral,  dean- 
lived  Germans.  Arminius  brought  the  warring  divi- 
sions under  one  head;  defeated  the  Romans  by  guerrilla 
tactics  ending  in  an  unexpected  attack;  Drake  the 
Roman  power,  securing  forever  the  independence  of 
tbe  Teutonic  race  and  its  mighty  descendants. 

ARMOR.  Shields  were  the  primeval  armor;  devel- 
oped by  use  of  leather,  skins,  and  metals  in  varied 
forms.  Helmets,  cuirasses,  gr^'aves,  and  bronie  shields 
were  worn  by  the  Greeks  (about  927  B.  C).  The 
Orientals  used  quilted  linen  corselets.  The  Romans 
wore  modified  Greek  armor,  whirh  they  lightened  by 
using  bronze  instead  of  iron  in  the  body  armor,  and  by 
sewing   iron   rings   on   leather    for  s   cuirass.  Tu 
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■hleld  was  oi  wood,  covered  with  Ivather,  %ni  the  rim 
wu  metkl.  The  aliield  wu  the  only  armor  of  the 
earljr  Germans,  but  l^amint;  the  nececslty  for  more 
by  coming  in  contact  with  Boman  weapons,  they 
adopted  aome  of  the  Roman  armor.  The  sale  of 
brmiea  (ahirta  of  mail)  outaide  hia  realm  wai  repaat- 
tair  forbidden  br  Charlee  the  Orcat,  any  mercnant 
diaobeying  to  forfeit  all  his  property.  A  bymia  must 
be  owned  bjr  ererr  large  landowner  who  forfeited  his 
ben»flre  if  appearing  without  it.  Knichta  endesTored 
to  cover  ere^  portion  of  their  body  with  metal  armor, 
hut  foot  soldiers  and  attendants  were  protected  chiefly 
by  gambeaons.  Armor  developed  mott  rapidly  and  be- 
came most  perfect  in  the  period  beginning  with  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  use  of  the  crossbow  became 
common,  and  the  Cmsaders  encountered  the  armies  of 
the  East.  The  grand  haaberk  was  first  anbstituted  for 
tfae  bsrmie,  and  id  the  fourteenth  centni?,  plate  armor, 
for  the  elerenth  century's  small,  conical- shaped  helmet 
a  nncb  larger  cylindrical  one  was  used,  covering  both 
head  and  (ace,  only  a  few  openings  for  sight  and  air 
being  left  when  the  visor  was  down.  Plata  armor 
eotirely  covered  tbe  body.  Thaa  armorial  bearings 
were  neoeeaitated  for  identification,  since  the  knight 
became  unrecognisable  by  his  complete  covering  of 
ftrmor.  Wood  was  still  used  for  shields,  elm  apparently 
preferred.  Horses  were  aometimea  partially  protecled 
by  plates  of  armor.  Armor  developed  with  tbe  Im- 
proved forms  of  the  croasbow  and  the  longbow,  but 
proved  of  little  value  when  gunpowder  came  into  Qse, 
and  was  generally  discarded  except  by  the  very  wealthy 
who  aa  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  wore 
maU  at  mail,  and  by  ceruin  trooM  of  cuirasaiers, 
triCM  of  armor  being  BtUl  ratalned  07  Mma  of  them. 

ABMS  (Enptian).  In  th«  esrlUit  period  arrows 
■aade  of  a  read  tipped  with  bronss  were  ased.  Strati^t, 
donble^ged  weapans  of  bnmie.  tapering  tnm  hilt  to 
point,  were  earned  by  the  swordstaen;  and  at  thli 
time  tbe  neara  used  were  fitted  with  broaie-shaped 
beads. 

ASm  (Primitive).  The  first  weapons  used  were 
probably  dubs,  stones,  axes,  and  flint  arrowheads. 
Cbarscterietic  Imptenenta  of  the  esrliest  period  are 
axbeads  of  many  different  kinds  of  stone,  varying 
greatly  in  sixe  and  shape.  Flint  s]>earheada,  arrow- 
heads, and  especially  knife-daggers,  show  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  last,  particularly  those  of  Sean- 
diaavian  origin,  display  what  is  technically  known  as 
*  *rippleBak1ng"  on  their  edges.  When  bronse  came 
into  nse.  ahields,  ipearhe ads,  axes.  dsKgers,  and  swords 
were  made  of  that  metal.  During  the  Early  Iron  Age 
in  central  Europe,  iron  swords  were  made  in  exart 
imitation  of  the  leaf-ahaped  aword  of  the  Bronte  Age. 
A  breuse  sword,  double-edged,  long  snd  sharp,  the 
hilt  and  scabbard  set  with  (raid  or  silver  atuds,  was 
osed  in  Qreeee  during  the  Heroic  Age.  Two  kinds 
of  sword  were  used  by  the  Romans  about  the  first 
centnry  B.  C. — the  gladiua,  ahort  snd  double-edged, 
and  Ute  spatha,  long  snd  single-edged.  But  their 
principal  weapon  was  the  pilum,  a  wooden  shaft  with 
a  strong  iron  head,  similar  to  a  modem  pike.  This 
eonld  be  harled  tike  a  javelin,  and  uaed  aa  a  bayonet 
m  to  ward  off  blowa  of  the  aword.  Not  long  i>efore 
the  Norman  conqueat  iron  waa  uaed  for  most  wea- 
pons,— broadsworda  with  or  without  gaards,  and  the 
curved  blade  called  aeax,  wlUi  aheatu  of  leather  or 
wood.  Of  great  importance  waa  the  longbow,  and 
mace-heads  of  iron  and  bronse  were  common.  Two 
swords,  daner,  and  apear  were  borne  by  the  Norman 
knight.  In  Englana,  archery  waa  encouraged  by 
Btatnte.  Toward  the  close  of  ue  twelfth  century  the 
rrossbow,  at  first  prohibited  bj  papal  decree,  came  Into 
«ae  and  In  the  thirteenth  centniy  archers  and  crossbow- 
nen  increased,  while  a  Brest  variety  of  armor  and 
weapons  were  employed.  The  Invention  of  gunnowder 
in  tbe  fonrteenth  ceBtarjr  naturallr  deerMued  the  «M 
of  the  earlier  weapons. 

ABROUD),  mODUn  (1741-1801).    An  American 

Eeral,  whoae  serrlcea  for  his  country  wer«  marred 
tr«won.  Secnrfng  tnm  Washington  command  of 
iiaportant  fortification  of  West  Point,  he  entered 
Into  treasonable  negotiations  with  the  British,  attempt- 
ing to  betray  it  Into  their  hands.  Through  th«  eaptnre 
of  Andre  (his  plot  waa  dlsdossd.  Ho  Uin  becaae  a 
British  ootonei. 

ABKOU),  OONWAT  HIXJ.TBB  (184B-  ).  Bear 
admiral  tJnitcd  States  navy;  bom  In  New  York:  grad- 
uated United  States  Naval  Academy  (1867);  comniand- 
iagSd  squadron  AUsntic  Fleet  (1908). 

ABHOLD  voir  WIintBTiRIBP  (ar'noIcI-/un-v{n'fc[s- 
rrst)  (  -1880).  A  Swiss  peasant.  Tradition  says 
that  tha  hreaklng  of  the  phalanx  of  the  Austrians  was 
aeeom^iihcd  at  um  battle  of  Bempaeh  by  his  collecting 
wvevd  Qwatt  of  tha  eaenr  and  presalag  them  into  his 
brcMt.   A  woBBMH*  wu  onetod  la  Us  honor  m  Uu 


battlefield  in  168S.  There  is  a  qneatton  aa  to  hll 
reality. 

ABTSKISniM.  480  B.O.  For  thne  days  the  Greek 
and  Persian  fleets  etigaged  ia  a  conflict  near  Artemi- 
sium,  in  Baboea.  The  Ureeka  showed  superior  genins 
but  were  unable  to  sustain  such  heavy  losses,  snd  when 
newa  of  the  Persian  victory  at  Thenaopylas  readied 
them  they  retreated. 

ABTETELDE  (ar-U-vtrdfk),  JACOB  VAN  (c. 
1290-1345).  Plemish  patriot.  Waa  elected  com- 
mander of  the  Uhent  forcea,  after  aaaisting  the  peo[rie 
in  their  Rtrite  againBt  I^onis,  Connt  of  Flandera.  In 
1335,  with  aid  of  ihe  Eagllah,  he  ejected  Louis.  Served 
as  mler  nine  years. 

ABTBTBUn,  FHXUP  TAK  (1340  1S83).  Son  of 
Jscob.  Leader  of  the  flenings  against  Count  Louis. 
Defeated  tbe  Connt'a  forces,  but  Ister  was  conqnered, 
and  killed  in  battle  at  Boosebeke,  Nov.  27,  1382.  bj 
th«  forces  of  Charles  VI.  of  Frsnce. 

ABnULBBT.  (1)  Term  applied  to  projective  arms 
on  carriages  not  fired  from  hand  or  ahoulder;  (2)  to 
tioops  serving  Burh  arms;  (3)  to  scientific  treating  of 
cuna,  their  service,  snd  the  organisation  and  adminii- 
t ration  of  personnel.  Early  cannon  were  naturally 
crude  and  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  at  Crecy; 
first  regimental  eBtablishment  by  William  III.  (1669- 
1702);  used  largely  during  French  religioua  war  (six- 
teenth century);  improved  by  Oustavna  Adolphus 
(seventeenth  century);  explosive  shells  inlrodured  by 
Dutch  and  English;  Napoleon  I.  outlined  and  used 
trxt-book  tactics  of  present  day;  ahrnpnel  invented  by 
Major  Shrapnel  (1803):  Congreve  rockets  by  Sir  W. 
Congreve  (180S);  rified  aiege  guns  proved  inefncient 
in  Crimean  War;  improved  in  Italian  War  (1859); 
receiving  greatest  advance  during  Americnn  Civil  War 
(1861-1865)  and  tbe  Franoo-Oerman  War  (1870); 
smokeless  powder  and  increased  siie  of  cannon  being 
moat  recent  innovationa. 

A0STBIA,  EtNaSOK  OP.  The  country  between 
snd  about  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivpra.  Kingdom 
took  its  rise  sbout  2084  B.  C,  under  Ninus,  who  was 
called  Assur.  After  an  existence  of  about  one  thousand 
two  hnndred  and  dxtf-fonr  years  it  came  to  an  end 
with  Bsrdanapalus. 

ATHEVB.  Mighty  city  whose  founding  is  lost  in 
tradition.  Named  after  the  Ooddess  Athene.  Its 
earliest  record  is  the  memory  of  Eleusis  regarding  ila 
independence  (683  B.  C).  Famed  for  its  great  civil- 
ising growth;  its  magniflcent  coda  of  lawa  considering 
the  poorer  citizens,  the  wise  Solon  reforming  the  con- 
stitution on  s  democrstic  basis  that  recognized  four 
classes  of  citizens  sccording  to  wealth  and  legitimacy. 
Prospered   marvelously   in    commerce,    srt,   snd  war; 

firoduced  men  like  Solon,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Aeschy- 
us,  and  the  culture  (bey  gave  to  ancceeding  genera- 
tiona.  Was  mistress  of  the  Aegean  (480-430  B.  C), 
but  declined  and  merged  into  the  history  of  Greece. 

ATIJUITA.  Capital  of  Georgia,  294  mibs  northwest 
of  Savannah.  Known  as  the  "Gate  City" ;  largest  city 
in  the  state;  commercial  metropolis  of  northern  seclion; 
important  raihroad  center  of  the  South.  First  aettle- 
ment  (1839)  called  Terminus  from  its  bping  terminus 
of  the  Oeorgis  railroad,  completed  (1845).  Incor- 
porated SB  town  of  MarthaviUe  (1843);  present  name 
adopted  (It4-15);  chartered  as  a  city  n847}.  Of 
rapid  growth,  population  being  15,000  (1861);  an 
Important  Corfederate  city.  Objective  point  of  General 
Sherman's  campaign  (1864);  several  great  battles 
fought,  until  Sherman  by  flank  movement  compelled 
!IIood  to  evacuate  (1864) ;  Sherman  took  possession 
ordering  civilians  to  leave  within  five  days,  turning 
city  into  vsst  military  camp;  practically  destroyed  city 
by  Are  when  leaving  it  for  Savannah  later  in  the  year. 
Became  capital  of  Georgia  (1878).  Papulation  2,572 
(1850);  89,872  (1900);  estimated  at  104,984  (1906). 

AnauSTA.  Capital  of  Maine,  on  Kennebec  river. 
First  permanent  settlement  when  Plymouth  Company 
built  Fort  Western  (1754) ;  waa  known  as  Cuhnoe 
from  the  earlier  Indian  village.  Inrorporati-d  as  Ilal- 
lowell  (1771);  then  Harrington  (1797):  then  Augusta. 
Became  capital  of  state  (1831);  incorporated  as  city 
(1849).    Population.  11.083  (1900). 

AU8TEBLITZ.  Town  in  Moravia;  scene  of  a  signal 
victory  of  Napuleon  I.  against  allied  Ruxnian  and  Aum- 
trian  armies,  thwarting  plan  to  cut  aft  the  French 
from  Vienna.  Allies  fled  in  diRorder  Inhintc  half  (heir 
army  of  8-1,000  men,    French  army  numbered  70,000. 

AUSTBIAN  SaOCESaiOV.  War  of  (1740-1748). 
On  October  20,  174U,  the  male  line  of  the  Ilapsburgil 
became  extinct  vith  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  whose 
daughter,  Uuia  Theresa,  assumed  th«  government. 
Ottaar  elalmaiitg  appeared,  and  the  Vxr  of  the  Aui- 
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trUn  SdccmsIod  benn.  An  old  cUim  of  the  Hoben- 
ullerns  npoo  Bikuft  vw  rsrived  b/  Predcriek  IX. 
of  Pnu^  who  conquered  that  eoontir.  Enriftnd  took 
the  pert  of  Auitris,  while  France  inppcnted  ue  elector 
of  BaTBrla,  who,  Buuniinir  the  (itia  of  Ardiduke  of 
Austria,  wai  crowned  King  of  Boheinla  at  Liu  and 
Prasae,  and,  in  1742,  elected  emperor  aa  Charlea  TIL 
But  the  Hungariana  stood  lojralhr  by  tbdr  qveen,  who 
waa,  however,  forced  to  yield  Blleaia  to  PruBaia  at  the 
Peace  of  Brealan  (1742).  Two  TMrs  later  Frederick 
renewed  the  War  oj  comlnc  to  Uie  aaSlatance  of  ttie 
emperor,  whoae  enemies  had  overmn  Ua  dominions. 
In  Jannarr,  1745,  Charlea  VII.  died,  and  Ifaria 
^ereia's  hnaband  (Franda,  Duke  of  Lorrsine)  waa 
elected  Roman  emperor  as  Francis  X.  Prussia  waa 
confirmed  in  the  poseeulon  of  Slleaia  by  a  second  treaty 
of  peace  (1745),  and  in  1746.  at  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Obapelle,  AnstrU  was  oblijced  to  cede  Parma,  Piacensa, 
and  Qnastaila  to  Don  Philip  of  Spain.  Bnt  the  «- 
istenre  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  seenred  by  these 
sacrifices. 

AVTT08B  TOWm  (Noven^  29.  1818).  With 
950  of  tbe  Georgia  atate  militia.  Brig.  Oen.  John  Floyd 
determined  to  avenge  the  maiaacre  at  Fort  Mima,  and 
early  on  Norember  29,  1813,  attacked  two  Auttoae 
villages  in  QeorKia.  After  a  desperate  Btmggle  the 
Indians  were  defeated  and  folly  200  alain,  and  their 
dwelliDgs  burned. 

AVZ  0ANABD8  (July  12,  1812).  The  flrrt  battle 
during  the  War  of  1612  occnrred  near  tlie  Aux 
Canards,  a  tributary  of  the  Detroit  river.  A  division 
of  Qeneral  Hull's  forces  under  Colonel  Cass  encountered 
the  British  four  miles  below  Fort  Maiden,  and  after  a 
short  skirmish  drove  them  back  to  tbe  fort. 

ATABIOVH.  52  B.C.  When  the  Oavla  began  to 
Tflvolt  againat  Soman  rule,  Caeaar  immediately  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  and  crossed  the  Alps. 
Avaricum  (modem  Bourgea,  in  France)  waa  taken, 
burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  slain. 

ATZBT8BOBO  (March  15,  1865).  Early  in  1865 
Sherman  left  Savannah  and  the  adjacent  forts  in  charge 
of  General  Foster  and  started  north  to  Join  Grant  near 
Richmond.  At  Averysboro,  N,  O.,  Sherman's  advance 
division  led  by  Blocum  was  met  by  Hardee,  who  wished 
to  keep  him  engsged  until  reinforcements  arrived.  The 
fighting  took  puce  during  a  hard  storm,  and  resulted 
In  the  Oonfederates  being  driven  to  Smithfteld  with  a 
tans  of  885  men.    The  Federals  lost  678  men. 

AZTBOS.  The  name  commonly  applied  to  all  ancient 
seml-dTtlised  tribes  of  Nahnatlan  stock  in  Central  and 
South  America,  but  correctly  given  only  to  seven  allied 
tribea  occnsying  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  wnere,  according  to  tradition,  they  migrated 
together  from  the  north.  Tenochtitlan.  now  the  city 
of  Mexico,  became  the  capital  of  the  chief  tribe,  which 
by  succcBstve  wars  of  conquest  gradually  acquired  con- 
trol over  nearly  all  the  tribea  of  southern  Mexico. 
Thus  the  Mexican  Empire  waa  built,  which  flourished 
for  perhaps  two  centuries,  until  1521,  when  it  waa 
overthrown  by  Cortei.  The  Aitecs  were  noted  for 
their  cruelty  and  the  bloody  character  of  their  religious 
ritee,  but  still  possessed  a  high  degree  of  culture.  In 
villages  near  tne  City  of  Mexico  are  some  of  their 
descendants  who  yet  retain  their  ancient  language. 

BAALBEK.  Bnined  city  in  ancient  Coele- Syria, 
once  the  chief  seat  of  sun  worship,  as  its  name  implfcs. 
During  the  Seleucid  dynasty  the  Greeks  chauKed  the 
name  to  its  Greek  eauivalent,  Heliopolis.  Baalbek  waa 
once  the  most  magnificent  of  Syrian  cities,  filled  with 
beautiful  monoments,  fountains,  and  palaces.  Now  it 
is  but  an  insignificant  village,  famous  only  for  its 
mlns.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Angustus,  who 
placed  a  garrison  there.  The  oracle  at  Baalbek  was 
so  highly  regarded  that  it  was  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror Trajnn,  second  century,  before  beginning  his 
second  Parthian  campaign.  A  great  temple  wns  built 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  138-161,  the  platform  and  snper- 
stnictui'D  being  of  a  nlnch  earlier  date.  This  temple 
afterwards  became  a  Christian  church,  and  was  turned 
into  a  fortress  in  the  wars  which  followed  the  sacking 
of  the  city  by  the  Arabs,  748.  In  1400  the  city  was 
plundered  completely  by  Timur.  In  1759  a  terrible 
eartiiquake  destroyed  what  remained  of  the  city  after 
fha  devastationa  tmm  the  Arabs,  TaUrs,  and  Turks. 

BABTUnr.  The  capital  of  Babylonia  from  about 
2300  B.  C.  when  Ilammurabbl  united  under  one  head 
the  South  Hesopotsmian  Statea.  Babylon  became  the 
most  important  city  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  its  pcdit- 
ical  supremacy  causing  the  pagan  god  of  Babylon, 
Marduk,  to  be  made  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  pan- 
theon. The  city  reached  its  highest  glory  between  1800 
and  538  B.C.  (the  fall  of  tbe  Neo-Babylonian  monarchy), 
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mien  of  this  psriod  rivaling  eadi  other  in  fortifying 
and  beantifying  the  city.  Sennacherib,  King  of  As- 
syria, in  689  B.  0;  destroyed  Babylon,  but  n  rose  to 
new  ^ry  under  Kabopohuaar  and  KcboAadnenar. 
This  sectmd  Babylon  la  the  famoua  city  edebratcd  b* 
claasical  writera.  For  its  history,  see  BuTLOitta,  witn 
which  it  is  closely  woven. 

BAOOIT,  NATHANIEL  (1648-1676).  An  English 
colonist  of  Virginia  who  led  "Bacon'a  Rebellion." 

BACON'S  REBEUJON.  An  uprising  of  Virginian 
colonists  in  1676  against  Governor  William  Berkeley 
on  account  of  excessive  and  unfair  taxes,  hampering 
of  commerce,  and  refussl  of  protection  sgainat  the 
Indians.  Bacon  took  the  lead,  defeated  the  Indians 
twice,  captured  and  deatroyed  Jameatown,  Impoaed 
"Bacon's  Laws"  for  tlw  correction  of  abuses.  Tha 
rebellion  is  now  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  War 
of  Independence. 

BAD  AZE  (August  2,  1832),  After  the  battle  on 
Wisconsin  Heights,  tbe  Indians  fled  toward  the  Misds- 
s^pi  river,  pursued  by  the  allied  forces  of  Atkinson, 
Henry,  and  Dodge.  On  August  Ist  the  steamboat 
Warrior,  cominK  to  relieve  the  whites,  was  sighted  by 
the  Indians.  In  answer  to  their  signals  with  white 
flags,  the  Warrior  opened  a  heavy  fire,  killing  28  of 
the  Indiana.  On  the  morning  of  August  2d  Atkinson'a 
army  caught  the  Indiana  in  the  valley  of  the  Bad  Axe 
river.  A  sharp  conflict  followed.  In  which  the  Indiana 
were  scattered  and  about  ^00  of  their  number  slain. 
Black  Hawk  escaped,  but  returned  later  and  sur- 
rendered at  Prairie  du  (^ien. 

BADEN-POWELX^  BOBEBT  STEPHENSON  SMTTK 
(1857-  ).  An  English  major  general,  who,  during 
the  Boer  War,  held  the  town  of  Mafeking  for  215  days 
with  a  force  of  1,200  men  against  Boer  assaulta,  fam- 
ine, and  sickness  until  relieved  (Hay  18,  1900).  In 
1900  be  became  chief  of  tbe  Sciutli  African  Constab- 
ulary, a  force  of  1,200  men. 

BAINBBIX>OE,  WILLIAM  (1774-1683).  American 
navat  olHcer.  Captain  In  1600;  conveyed  tribute  to  the 
Dey  of  Algeria;  commander  of  the  Philadelphia  in  the 
Tripoli  War  (1801-1805);  ran  aground  and  with  800 
men  was  Imprisoned  until  the  close  of  the  war;  commo- 
dore (1812)  of  the  Constitution,  Hornet,  and  Essex, 
captured  the  British  frigate,  Java:  attached  to  the  navy 
yards  for  several  years;  chief  of  the  board  of  navu 
commiasionera  (1824-1827). 

BAXEB,  EDWABD  DICKINSON  (1811-1861).  An 
American  soldier.  Of  English  birth  be  came  to  United 
States  in  1816;  prominent  politician  and  lawyer  of 
Springfield.  111.,  from  which  state  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
gresa  In  1844.  Resigned  in  1846  to  serve  in  Mexican 
War  in  which,  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  he  com- 
manded a  bri^de.  In  1860  was  chosen  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon.  Enlisted  in  Federal 
army  at  Outbreak  of  Civil  War,  as  colonel;  was  slain 
at  battlo  at  Ball'l  Blntf,  Va.  (Oct.  21,  1801). 

BALABXATA.  October  25.  1854.  Thirty  thousand 
RuBsiana  attacked  tha  English  at  Balaklavs,  a  small 
town  in  the  Crimea,  hoping  to  gain  poaaesRion  of  the 
harbor.  They  easily  defeated  the  Turks,  who  defended 
part  of  the  works,  but  the  British  troops,  led  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  withstood  every  attack.  The  Russians 
were  finally  obliged  to  retreat,  but  as  they  retained  some 
of  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  enemv,  they 
claimed  the  victory.  It  was  during  this  battle  tnat  the 
famous  Six  Hundred  made  their  charge. 

BALKAN  INDEPENDENCE.  By  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  (1878),  Bosnia,  including  Herzegovina,  was 
given  to  Austria  for  permanent  occupation ;  Montenegro 
secured  ttie  seaports  of  Anttvari  and  Dulcigno;  Seryia 
was  proclaimed  an  independent  principality,  receiving 
the  diatrict  of  Old  Sema  on  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Morava;  Roumania  became  independent,  ceasing  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  was  obliged  to  give  back  to 
Ruaaia  the  land  between  the  Pruth  and  the  northern 
mouth  of  the  Danube  received  from  that  country  in 
18.'i6  and  acquiring  in  return,  from  Bulgaria,  the  Urge 
but  manhy  Dobrudscha  district,  including  the  port  of 
Kustendje  on  the  Black  Sea:  Bulgaria  waa  subjected 
to  the  suwrainty  of  the  sultan,  and  divided  into  two 
parts.  losing  hcBides  Dobrudscha  the  northern  or  Bnl- 
gsrian  part  of  Macedonia,  the  Bulgarians  dwelling 
between  the  Balkans  and  Adrianople  being  separated 
from  their  kinsmen  north  of  the  Balkans  in  a  province 
called  Eastern  Ronmelia,  which  was  to  remain  Turkish 
under  a  Christian  governor  nominated  by  the  Porte  with 
the  conaent  of  the  Powers.  In  time  of  war  Turkey  was 
allowed  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Balkana.  Attempts 
wen  nude  to  form  a  Balkan  (Confederation  to  resist 
Russian  seeresslon,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
War  of  1878.  But  so  much  bitterness  among  the  rival 
races  was  aroused  by  the  revolt  of  Eastern  Boomella, 
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followed  by  the  8«iTo-Bnlc«riati  Wmr  Knd  th«  powen' 
chartMcineiit  of  Greece  that  for  mftn7  yean  nothin( 
more  heard  of  ■  Ballun  Con  federation.  In  1885 
the  two  Balgsriu  were  united  nnder  Prince  Alex- 
ftnder,  a  onion  toward  which  the  caar  of  Buaala  dia- 
pkjred  ifreat  hofltility,  and  which  reaulted  in  a  brief 
war  between  Serria  and  Bnlsaria  dnring  the  doainjt 
months  of  1S85.  Prince  Alexander  and  the  Bul- 
(ariana  were  defeated  the  larcer  Serrian  armj,  and 
onlr  the  intervention  of  Anatna-Uungarj'  prevented 
Ui«n  from  invading  Serria.  In  the  hope  that  Ruuia 
would  become  mare  friendlj.  Prince  Alexander  abdi- 
cated, September,  1886.  Uia  successor  was  chosen  In 
Jnl7,  1887, — Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  whom  the 
Powers,  inelnding  Rnssia,  failed  to  recofnlie  nntil  18BQ, 
when  Prince  Perainand'a  son,  Boris,  was  received  Into 
the  Greek  Church.  The  National  Assembly  (Sobrsnje) 
confirmed  Boris  as  heir  to  the  title.  Serrta  was  pro- 
claimed a  klDcdom  in  1882.  A  liberal  constitution  was 
promulgated  by  King  Milan,  who,  on  Hsrcb  6,  1860, 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Alexander  X.  In  1898 
Alexander  dispensed  with  a  regency,  beginning  a  high- 
handed personal  rule  which  aroused  the  hostilitiei  of 
Ua  people  and  on  June  11,  1903,  he  and  Queen  Drags 
were  murdered.  The  Skupshtlna  elected  Prince  Peter 
Karageorgevitcb,  who  bad  Deeu  in  exile,  king  as  Peter 
I.  Montenegro  never  came  nnder  Turkish  rule,  and 
has  always  been  independent.  Roumania  waa  declared 
and  recognised  as  a  kingdom  in  1881.  Balkan  unity 
la  prevented  bj  the  jealousy  between  Bnlgaria  and 
Serria,  and  the  hereditary  hoatllily  between  the  former 
ftnd  Oreeee  »BiEmented  ay  the  dean  of  ttoth  for  th* 
poMMston  of  lfic«donU, 

BALXnCOBE.  Ketropolis  of  Uaryland.  Pounded 
bj  the  expanaion  of  trade  and  increase  of  population 
demanding  a  port  at  the  bead  of  the  Chesapeake.  Peti- 
tion to  tlie  Provincial  Assembly  praying  for  the  erection 
«j  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  Pstapsco  river,  11 
mite*  from  the  bay,  resulted  in  a  bill  being  paased  to 
that  effect  (1729) .  In  the  race  for  supremacy  of 
tnde  Baltimore  forged  ahead;  was  responsible  for  the 
wal  and  energy  of  Harylaad  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
peadntee^  making  the  vuor  of  the  "Uanland  line" 
immoTtat.  Foreign  commerce  was  cut  off  but  local 
manufactnres  and  shipping  stimulated  locsl  mercbsnts 
engaging  extensively  iu  the  world's  trade,  making 
"Baltimore  dippers"  world  famous.  Attacked  by 
land  and  water  (1612)  bat  successfnUy  defended. 
Dnring  bombardment  of  Fort  HcHcnry,  Francis  Scott 
Kagr  nmposed  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The 
Chewpeake  A  Ohio  Csnst  and  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio 
Ralboad  were  carried  forward  by  local  enterprise; 
first  telegraph  line  in  United  States  was  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washington ;  industry,  trade,  and  commerce 
suffered  during  Civil  War,  communication  with  South 
was  cnt  off  and  Western  trade  diverted  into  other 
cbanneb.  A  mob  attack  on  a  Hassaehosetta  regiment 
(1S61)  inflamed  the  connlry  and  led  to  Federal  occu- 
pation. At  the  eloee  of  the  war  the  city  ooickly 
rose  to  its  natural  importance.  Has  flneit  a]mm  at 
grain  elevatora  in  the  country. 

BABVOOXBUBIT,  BATKB  OF.  Fought  tltre*  »ilM 
from  Stirling  between  80,(100  Scotch  nnder  Bobert 
Bmea  and  100,000  English  nnder  King  Edward  II., 
wlien  thn  latter  were  ranted  with  a  loss  of  80,000  alain 
(Jmw  24,  1814).  By  this  vtctotT  Bmce  secured  his 
throne  and  th*  fndependenca  of  Scotland. 

BAX^O  (eleventh  century).  A  Scottish  wsrrlor 
and  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  1066  he  Joined 
Hacbeth  in  a  conspiracy  against  Duncan  and  was  slain 
tqr  Hacbeth  treacherously. 

BABBAB0S8A  (BBD  BEABD),  HOBUX  {1478- 
1518).  A  celebrated  Turkish  corsair,  native  of  Mity- 
lene.  Became  commander  of  the  fleet  of  the  emir  of 
Tunis;  in  1515  made  himself  sovereign  of  Algiers.  He 
was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  Spaniah  general  Oo- 
mares  near  Oran,  in  1518,  His  brother,  Khair-ed-Din, 
with  Turkish  asaistanc^  seised  both  Algiers  (1519)  and 
Tnoto  (1583);  the  foflowing  year  he  waa  made  chief 
adniml  of  ths  Turkish  fleet  ny  Sultan  Solyman  II. 

"FhV^^VJ  A  celebrated  Italian  family  of  the 
aeventeenth  centnrv,  their  prominence  dating  since  the 
pmUfleate  of  Haffeo  Bsrberlal  (Urban  VIII.,  1623- 
1644).  Enraged  by  the  growing  avarice  and  power  of 
the  Barberini,  war  was  waged  upon  them  by  the  fsm- 
Uies  of  the  Medici,  Bete,  and  Famese  (1641-1644), 
who  defeated  them.  They  were  forced  to  flee  to 
Frsnee  nnder  Pope  Innocent  X.  The  precious  library 
eoOeeted  by  Franeeteo  Barberini  was  sold  to  the  pope 
(Leo  Xni.),  In  1903.  except  a»  great  works  of  art 
retalaed  In  the  patrfauBiai  paUee  of  Boms. 
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BABOUT  DB  TOIJ.T,  MIOHAEZ.  (1761-1818).  A 
Russian  general,  descendant  of  the  old  Bcottiah  family 
to  which  Robert  Barclay,  the  Quaker,  belonged;  par- 
ticipated in  successive  Russian  wars;  in  1813  was 
appointed    commander-in-chief.    His  reputation    as  a 

Kneral  was  based  upon  the  auspicious  part  he  took 
opposing  Napoleon's  advance  Into  Russia  in  1812. 
He  commanded  the  Busalan  division  of  the  allied  armies 
at  Dresden  end  Leipslg;  sfterwaida  becam*  prinee  and 
field  msrshal. 

BABBB0HB8  FABUAKBXT.  A  deriidTe  nam* 
given  to  the  "Aasembfar  of  Nominees,"  called  by 
CTomwsQ  on  Jn^  4,  1658.  It  took  iU  name  from  s 
member  named  nalee-God  Barebonea.  It  paaaed  many 
good  laws  and  dissolved  December  12,  1658. 

BABSEB,  ALBEBT  SMITH  (1848  ),  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  nsvy;  first  one  in  this 
country  to  fire  high  explosives  in  shells;  bom  at  Hsn- 
son,  Mass.;  attended  naval  academy  (1859-1868) ; 
served  in  West  Gulf  blocksdlng  SQusdron  (1861-1868) ; 
Ilgtathonse  Inspector,  81h  district  {1878-1881>,  2d  dis- 
trict (1886-1889):  at  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Stntefy;  commandant  nsvy 
yard,  Norfolk  <1899-1900),  navy  ynrd.  Hew  York 
(1900-1908):  commandei^in-efalef  of  North  Allsatie 
fleet  (1908-1906) :  retired  (March  81,  1905). 

BABKSDALB,  WILLIAX  (1821-1868).  A  Confed- 
erate otBcer  in  the  Civil  War;  served  in  the  Mexican 
War;  represented  Mississippi  in  Congress  (1853-1861): 
a  pro-slavery  Democrat;  resigned  and  took  command  of 
the  Thirteenth  Uississlppi  volunteers,  rose  to  briga- 
dier genersl  and  fell  at  Gettysburg. 

BABME0IDB8  (ftonrlihed  eighth  century).  A 
prominent  Persian  family  who  csms  Into  power  under 
the  Abbasides,  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Khslid-ibn-Barmek, 
one  of  them,  was  prime  minister  to  the  first  two  Ab- 
bssldes.  Yahva,  son  of  Khalid-ibn-Bsrmek,  possessing 
a  character  of  great  repute,  was  appointed  minister  by 
the  renowned  Hsrun-al-Raschid  upon  bis  coming  into 
power  to  the  Fsllphste  (786).  By  his  military  knowl- 
edge and  skillful  municipal  management  he  added 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  reign,  the  Caliph  be- 
stowing upon  bim  the  title  of  "Father."  Hli  four 
sons  italned  much  influence  with  bim  In  the  government, 
sroufling  the  hstred  of  the  caliph  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  commanded  that  tho  prominent  members  of  the  family 
be  put  to  death,  and  forbade  the  mention  of  their  names 
under  great  penalty. 

BABNET.  April  14,  1471.  During  the  Wars  of  th* 
Boses,  in  Englsnd,  the  Torkists,  under  Edward  IV., 
and  the  Lancastrians,  under  the  earl  of  Warwldk,  met 
at  Barnet,  In  Hertfturdshire.  The  contest  was  sever*, 
but  flnally  the  Laneaatrians  were  routed  aad  Warwick 
■Uin. 

BAXXETTE.  WILLIAM  JAT  (1847-  ).  Rear 
admiral  United  States  nsvy ;  born  at  Uorrisville,  N.  T. ; 
graduated  United  States  Navsl  Academy  ( 1 868)  ; 
served  in  Asiatic  fleet;  member  of  general  board  (nsvv) 
(1902-1904),  of  srmr  and  navy  ioint  board  (July, 
1908-Juncv  1904),  and  again  of  both  boards  (January, 
1906);  superintendent  naval  obsemtonr  Washington, 
D.  0.  (1908). 

BABNEVELDT   (har'nek-^fU) .  JAN  VAN  OLDEN 

(1547-1619).  A  Dutch  statesman;  became  advocate 
general  of  the  province  of  Holland  (1585)  and  head 
of  the  republican  party  in  opposition  to  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  whose  oppreSHions  be  Buccesafully  restrained, 
thus  bringing  to  an  issue  a  twelre  years'  temporary 
peace  with  Spain  (1609).  Chosen  "grand  penaiouary" 
of  Holland;  allied  bimeelf  with  the  Arminiana,  opposing 
Manrice'a  upholding  of  the  Oomsrists  (Oalviniats),  a 
sect  receiving  recognition  by  nil  classes  of  Holland;  ws> 
illegally  arrested,  imprisoned  (1619),  and  though  in- 
nocent,  was  sentenced  to  death  by  spproval  of  ^s 
Synod  of  Dort. 

BABBAS,    PAUL    FBANOOIS    JEAN  NICOLAS, 

OOHTE  DB  (1755-1829).  Soldier  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Bom  in  Provence.  Active  in  the  charges 
upon  the  Bastille  (1789),  and  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  10, 
1792) ;  as  member  of  National  Convention  voted  for 
execution  of  King  Loola  XVI.;  declared  against  the 
Oirondists,  May  81,  1798;  waa  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  by  Convention,  tbey  practically  veating  him  with 
a  dictatorship  for  a  time.  Restrained  with  great  de- 
termination the  designs  of  the  Royaliats  and  cruelties 
of  th*  Jscebtns;  October  B,  1798,  reappointed  com- 
mander- in -chief,  he,  sided  tor  Napoleon,  repressed  de- 
cisively the  movements  of  both  aectlona.  lie  was  elected 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Directory  (1795)  and 
practical  dictator  (1797).  His  pretentious  extravaganos 
bd  to  Us  orerthrow  (1799).    H*  died  in  Paris. 
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BABBT,  JOHN  (1745-1808).  American  OBva.1  of- 
ficer, born  in  Ireland;  settled  ia  Philadelphia  (1760); 
commanded  the  Lexington  (1776);  captured  the 
tender,  Edirard,  the  flnt  ship  ever  taken  \>f  a  com- 
miasioned  officer  oi  the  Dnited  Statei  navy-  com- 
manded the  Raleigh  (177S)  ;  captured  two  EngliBh 
veaaela  on  the  AUutnoe  (17B1);  was  the  ftrat  senior 
officer  with  the  rank  of  eommodon  after  the  reor- 

SaniHttion  of  the  lUivj  In  17S4.  Known  aa  '  'FigbtlnE 
Kck  Barrjr." 

BAflTIXda.  1780.  I>aring  the  Freneh  Rarohitioa 
Paili  iru  at  the  merer  of  the  mob.  A  boat  of  revohi- 
tloniatt  auTTOunded  the  Bastille,  auA  Its  defenden.  an- 
Borrad  at  the  sight  of  such  a  oxnrd,  aDrreaaered 
without  resistance.  The  flghting  waa  done  at  random, 
and  la  the  excitement  many  Uvea  were  lost. 

BATES,  JOHN  OOALTEB  (1842-  ).  American 
soldier,  bom  in  Missouri;  lieutenant  in  the  Federal 
army  (1B61) ;  on  Meade's  staff  from  Gettyaburg  to  the 
close  of  the  war;  captain  in  1868;  colonel  in  1802;  in 
aervice  among  the  Indians  for  thirty  years;  on  the 
board  that  adopted  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle;  brigadier 

SB&eral  of  voltrnteers  in  Spanish  War;  major  general 
uriug  Santiago  campaign;  military  garemor  of  Cien- 
fnegoe  (18B9);  went  to  the  Philippines  same  year; 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Sulu;  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Southern  Luioa  (IBOO). 

BATOK  BOVOE  (Angust  5,  1862).  From  New  Or- 
leans, Admiral  Farra^t  moved  on  and  occupied  Baton 
Rouge,  on  the  MiBsiasippi  river  above  New  Orleans, 
vhere  he  plawd  Oen.  Thomas  Williams  in  command. 
On  August  5,  1862,  General  Breckinridge  with  the 
CJonfederata  gunboat  Arkansas  appeared  before  the  city 
and  ordered  ita  surrender.  In  the  conflict  which  iol lowed, 
the  Oonfederates  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  453  men. 
Tlie  Federal*  lost  888  men. 

BATTEBXHO  BAIL  An  engine  of  war,  consisting 
of  a  beam  of  wood  having  on  one  end  a  mass  of  iron 
or  bronse,  resembling  the  head  of  a  ram,  which  was 
nsed  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
place  and  time  of  its  invention  are  unknown.  E^tekiet 
mentioned  it.  It  was  received  from  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans.  The  battering  ram  in  its  simplest  form 
was  carried  and  impelled  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 
Later  it  was  saspenaed  on  a  frame  and  made  to  swing; 
while  another  form  moved  on  rollers.  Ropes  imparted 
the  alternating  motion.  A  wooden  roof  (testudo)  was 
constrncted  to  protect  those  working  it,  the  whole  be  ins 
mounted  on  wheels.  The  length  of  the  beam  variea 
from  60  to  120  feet,  the  head  sometimes  weighing  more 
than  a  ton.  At  times  100  men  were  required  to  impel 
the  machine.  Hardly  any  wall  could  resist  its  long- 
oontinued  blows. 

BATTIiE-AZ.  From  the  remotMrt  antiquity  to  the 
present  day  this  weapon  has  been  nsed  in  warfare. 
Battle-axes  of  stone  or  bronie  were  followed  by  those 
of  iron  or  steel.  A  great  variety  of  sixes,  weights,  and 
lengths  of  handle  have  been  and  are  still  nied.  That 
of  the  Franlu,  tbe  Franeiica  battle-az,  waa  often  used 
as  a  misailfl.  Ona  with  a  long  handlo  ia  caHed  * 
poleax. 

BAUTZSN.  Hay  21,  1818.  The  battle  of  Bautzen, 
a  town  in  Saxony,  was  fought  between  the  French, 
under  Napoleon,  and  the  allied  Pmssian  and  Russian 
forc^  under  Blncher  and  Wittgenstein.  By  very  care- 
ful and  well-planned  movements  Nap«deon  forced  the 
allieB  to  retreat  and  captured  Baatxen. 

BAVAUA,  BOUSE  OP  (Germany).  In  the  contention 
for  the  throne  Iretween  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  Fred- 
erick of  Austria  the  famer  prevailed  and  ruled  (1814- 
1347),  until  his  death,  when  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg 
ascended  the  throne 

_BAYABD,  or  more  properly  BATABT,  PIEEBE  DtJ 
TBeBACC,  OHEVALIEB  DE  (1476-1524).  One  of 
the  most  gallant  of  heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages;  received 
hla  knighthood  at  battle  of  Fomuovo  (1495),  where 
he  first  achieved  great  honor;  fought  consecutively 
against  Spaniards,  English,  and  Italians  and  gained 
great  distinction,  winning  such  a  successful  victory  for 
Francis  over  the  Milanese  as  to  incite  the  young  king 
to  beg  for.  and  obtain,  knighthood  at  his  hands.  Dur- 
ing an  attack  in  which  France  and  Milan  were  engaged 
at  tbe  passage  of  Seaia  (1524),  he  was  fatally  woun  fed. 
One  of  the  purest  eharaetera  of  the  Middle  Agea,  and 
known  as  "u  eheratier  tans  peur  et  una  reproche." 

BATETTX  TAPESTBT.  A  web  cf  white  canvas  204 
feet  long,  20  inches  wide,  containing  embroidered 
scenes  from  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England  bv 
Willism  the  Conqueror  (1066)  done  In  colors  with 
woolen  thread.  It  is  in  the  public  library  at  Bnj-eux, 
A'ance.    It  contains  1512  figures  in  72  subjects  with 


Latin  inscriptions.  Valuable  as  giving  details  of  the 
events  more  vividly  and  graphically  than  literature 
doee.  It  deals  with  the  life  of  Harold,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  Norman  Invasion,  Battle  of  Hastinga, 
and  Harold's  death.  Said  to  have  been  done  07 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

BATOMKB  DEGBBB.  Napoleon  pretended  to  he^ 
the  United  Statea  commerce  in  1808  by  ordering  that 
no  vessela  flying  the  American  flag  should  enter  the 
porti  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Uanae  towna. 
He  uvued  that  inch  veaaela  wonll  either  be  flying 
falsa  colon,  or  riidata  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  so  help  England.  Over  800  American  Teaaels  were 
Gonflaeatea  ana  sold  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Frendi 
treasury  under  thia  decree. 

BAZAINE,  7BAK00IS  AOEXLLE  (1811-18S8).  A 
French  marshal.  Won .  distinction  by  his  serrices  in 
Algeria,  in  Crimean  War,  in  Spain,  and  Italian  cam- 
paign (1859) ;  engaged  in  French  expedition  to  Mexico 
(1862),  and  m  1868  held  supreme  command  of  their 
forces;  was  at  head  of  Third  Army  Corps  near  Meta 
at  declaration  of  war  wltb  Oermany;  led  fweea  in 
Franeo-Pmaslau  War,  Tetreatlng  to  Mets,  where  ho 
surrendered,  after  all  attempts  to  escape  proved  fntile, 
on  Oct.  S7,  when  178,000  men  with  thr«e  mardiala 
and  6,000  ofllcera,  became  prisonera  Of  war.  Accnaad 
of  being  a  traitor,  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in  187S, 
was  tried  by  oourt-martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
was  committed  to  20  yeara'  Imprisonment  in  tbe  lue  of 
St.  Marguerite.  He  escaped  in  August,  1874,  going  to 
Madrid,  where  he  died. 

BEAUFOBT  (February  8,  1779).  After  the  state 
of  Georgia  had  been  subdued,  tbe  British  tnmed  their 
attention  to  South  Carolina.  Colonel  William  Moultrie 
waa  put  in  command  of  an  American  army  and  aent  to 
Beaufort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  British.    At  tbe 

Biproach  of  Major  Gardiner  and  his  British  troops, 
oultrie  advanced  and  offered  battle.  In  less  than  an 
bonr  the  British  retreated  with  the  losa  of  haU  tbdr 
number. 

BBAITHABKAIS  (fto-ar-noy'},  EUGENE  DE  (1781- 
1824).  A  French  general.  Son  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Beauhamais.  Gained  high  military  honors  and  in  bis 
campaign  in  Egypt  (1804),  became  general  of  a 
brigade.  The  following  year  received  title  of  prince 
and  appointed  viceroy  of  Italy;  declared  later  by  Na- 

foleon  as  his  adopted  son  and  heir  to  Kingdom  of 
taly;  shared  in  the  honors  of  Wagram,  and  during 
war  with  Austria,  and  in  the  retreat  of  Moscow,  his 

Seat  cleverness  secured  for  the  French  army  safety 
^m  complete  annihilation.  His  conduct  at  the  victory 
of  LStsen  (1818)  waa  highly  commended.  *  After  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  he  returned  to  Bavaria. 

BEAUHARITAIS,  BOBTEVSE  EUGENIE  (1788- 
1887).  The  accomplished  adopted  daughter  of  Na- 
poleon, Queen  of  Holland,  and  Countess  of  Len ;  bom 
in  Paris;  married  Louis  Bonaparte  in  1802,  and  waa 
the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

BEAUBEQABD,    FIEBBE    GUSTAVE  TOUTAHT 

(1818-1893).  A  Confederate  general  in  the  Civil  War; 
bom  in  New  Orleans ;  graduated  from  West  Point 
(1888);  distinguished  in  the  Mexican  War;  snperin- 
tendent  of  West  Point  (I860)  ;  resigned  to  enter  the 
war  for  the  South  (1861) ;  began  the  Civil  War  by  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  (April  12.  18,  1861); 
defeated  McDowell  at  first  Bull  Run  (July  21,  1861)  ; 
next  day  made  a  general.  On  the  death  of  A.  S. 
Johnston  on  the  second  day  of  Shiloh  (April  7,  1862) 
be  took  chief  command.  Defended  (Tharleston  (1863): 
commanded  at  Petersburg  (1864);  surrendered  with 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  to  Sherman  (April  26,  1865). 
President  of  Jackson  and  Mississippi  railroad  (1885- 
1870).  Adjutant  general  of  Louisiana  (1878);  MHUe 
years  manager  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

BEAVEB  DAM  (June  24,  1813).  An  American 
regiment  led  by  Boentler  was  sent  to  capture  Beaver 
Dam.  the  present  town  of  Homer,  Canada,  near  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Americans  were 
met  at  Beaver  Dam  creek  by  Lieutenant  Fitsgibbon, 
who  ordered  his  opponent  to  surrender.  Boerstler, 
believing  there  was  a  large  army  accon^nylng  the 
British,  surrendered  542  prisoners. 

BELQBADB,  TUBES  DEFEATED  AT.  After  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Constantinople,  Mohammed  II.  tried 
to  invade  Hungary,  but  was  defeats  at  Belgrade  by 
the  Hungarians  under  Jonos  Hoajady  In  1456. 

BEIJ8ABIU8  (about  505-565).  A  general  under 
Emperor  Justinian.  In  530  he  gained  a  virto^  over 
a  Persian  army  twice  as  large  as  his  own.  He  put 
down  a  rebellion  in  favor  of  a  new  emperor,  Hypatius, 
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killinr  80,000  of  the  rioters  at  GonBtaatlnopIe.  In 
534  he  twined  Africa  from  the  VandAls  and  took  King 
Oelimer  priBoner.  He  atao  look  SArdinU  and  the 
Balearic  Islaads  on  bii  way  home.  He  was  made 
consDl  in  535.  Id  the  same  rear  he  conquered  Sicily; 
in  536  all  of  the  cities  of  aoatbem  Italy,  except  Na- 
ples; ho  entered  into  Rome  and  held  it  for  a  year 
against  the  Ooths;  he  droye  tlje  Qoths  to  Ravenna  and 
took  their  king  Vitlies  prisoner.  He  was  recalled  by 
Justinian  before  be  nad  completed  hia  work.  After  a 
nmpaign  in  Persia,  he  was  >ent,  in  54S,  to  expel  the 
Ooths  from  Italy.  His  army  was  too  small  and  aa  no 
rclnforeementa  were  sent  him  be  caTe  np  the  command 
•fier  three  years  and  returned  home.  His  riral, 
Narsea,  was  apiwlnted  to  hia  place.  In  563,  in  apite 
of  bis  faithful  aerricea  be  waa  accused  of  conniiracy  by 
the  emperor  Justloian.  It  is  said  that  his  Innaeence 
vaa  prored  and  that  hs  waa  reitored  to  full  honor. 

BELL,  JAMBS  KOHTOCWEBT  (1S87-  ).  An 
American  soldier;  bom  in  WiUlanuburg,  Pa.:  aerred 
throogh  the  Civil  War:  on  the  frontier  (1806-1801)); 
in  the  Sionx  wan  (187S-188I);  the  Nea  Fere^a  War 
(1877):  brigadier  general  of  Tolanteera  <189S):  aent 
to  the  Philippines  (1899);  appointed  to  command  of 
Hind's  Dirision  of  Lnion  (1900);  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  his  district. 

BBIJr-THB-OAT.  Certain  Scottiah  lords  were  con- 
sidering bow  to  remove  from  the  favor  of  James  III., 
the  npatan  maaon,  Cochrane,  when  to  the  inquiry 
"Who  win  beU  the  eati"  Sir  Archibald  Douglaa  re- 
plied. "That  wUI  Z."  thereby  reeelving  the  nunc  of 
*^>Ben-tht-e»t." 

BEBB8F0BD,  LOBX>  OH&BIXa  WIXIJAH  DB  L4 
POBB  (1846-  ).  British  naval  oflcor  and  parlia- 
nentarian.  Bom  In  conn^  of  Waterford,  Ireland. 
Educated  at  private  achoola;  entered  the  achoolship 
Britannia  aa  cadet  (1859) ;  mb -lieutenant  (1866)  ; 
lientenant  (1868) ;  oonnuuDder  (1875)  ;  captain 
(1882) ;  rear  admiral  (1897).  Aide-de-camp  to 
<)iieen  Victoria  (1896-1897).  At  Alexandria  bom- 
bardment be  commanded  the  gnoboat  O>ndor,  ailenciag 
the  most  formidable  Egyptian  land  batteries  by  phe- 
nomena skill  and  bravery;  winning  applause  by  flag 
aifna],  from  entire  fleet,  "Well  done  Condor!"  Berved 
with  Nile  column  of  Oordon  Relief  Expedition  (1884): 
commanded  naval  brigade  at  Abu  Rlea,  Abu  Km,  and 
Uetemneh  battles,  being  made  Commander  of  the  Bath, 
Ifember  of  Parliament  for  Waterford  (1874-1880); 
East  Ifarytebone  (1885-ISOO),  resigning  for  active 
service  as  rear  admiral  of  Mediterranean  Squadron 
(lflOO-1902),  Returned  to  Parliament  for  Woolwich 
(1002).  Admiral  (1906)  on  retired  list.  Has  three 
medals  for  saving  life.  Went  to  China  (1808)  repre- 
senting Associated  British  Chambers  of  Commerce ; 
returning  by  way  of  the  United  States,  making  import- 
ant speeches  favoring  the  "open  door"  in  China  and  a 
closer  union  of  United  Stales,  England,  and  Oermany. 
With  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Boberts  forms  the  pop- 
alar  military  or  naval  trio  with  the  Britiah  pnblic. 

BEBniO  SEA  DISFITTE.  This  International  con- 
troversy  in  which  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  Statea 
were  niiefly  concerned  arose  from  the  depredallona  on 
tbs  aeal  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  by  unlicensed 
Canadian  sealera.  The  Rnsaian  Government  had 
directed  the  preaervatlon  of  the  aeals  for  ninety  yeara, 
the  United  mates  atlll  continuing  thte  care  after  the 
cession  of  Alaaha  in  1887,  and  leatinc  the  baainoH  to 
the  North  American  Commercial  Companr-  The 
daachter  of  tha  seal  was  carefully  reetrieted  to  100,000 
■eala  aaanally,  vhldt  fai  1885  repreeented  a  cai^tal  of 
about  f80,0CiiD,000,  the  goremment  receiving  a  reariy 
rerenua  oi  $1,000,000  from  Ita  royalty  of  f  10  per  akin. 
Canadian  and  American  capital  In  1880  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  Teasels  in  British  CMurabia  to  hunt  seals  while 
feeding  in  tha  water  beyond  the  three-mile  territorial 
limit.  This  business  Inereaeed  rapidly,  canaing  such 
depredations  that  the  licensed  sUugnter  was  reduced  to 
21,000;  which  resulted  in  the  ruling  by  Secretary  Uan- 
ninx  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  Bering  Sea,  to 
the  weatem  limit  of  Ibe  Ruasian  eesaion,  waa  closed ; 
that  is,  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Statea.  American  pstrola  seised  Canadian  acboonera 
(for  which  in  1898  the  United  BUtea  paid  Canadian 
ahipowners  9478,151.26,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty 
made  two  vesra  previous).  Sir  SackviUe-West,  then 
Britiah  Ulnister,  protested;  a  circular  letter  bsvinif  in 
the  meantime  been  sent  by  Secretary  Bayard  to  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  Oermany.  Japan,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
requesting  coSperation  to  prevent  the  destmction  of  the 
iDdnstry.  A  court  of  arbitration  waa  appointed  which 
met  in  Paria,  March  28,  1803.  Their  aecisions  were 
mainlr  against  the  United  States,  snd  were  ineffectual, 
the  whole  matter  beinK  finally  referred  to  the  Anglo- 
Anerieaa  Coramfaalon,  which,  upon  iu  indefinite  ad- 
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Joumment  in  Febmary,  1890,  had  reached  no  agree- 
ment, nor  have  any  efforts  been  Buccessful  in  preventing 
the  wholesale  dentruclion  of  the  seals,  and  the  ex- 
termination of  the  species  seems  uuavoidable. 

BEEXJOHINOBK  ({•er'liitiiiff-en),  GOETZ  TOB 
(1480-1S62).  German  feudal  knight  born  at  Jaga- 
thansen  in  Wiirttemberg.  A  rebellious  noble,  be  was 
twice  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  (1512-1518). 
Served  against  Swsbian  League  (1519);  in  the  Peas- 
ants' War  (1525),  and.  after  the  Swabian  League  dis- 
solved, aided  Charlea  V.  (1542)  against  the  Turks  and 
Francis  I.  The  story  of  his  life  fumiabed  material  for 
Goethe's  drama. 

BE  KLIN,  0OHOBE8S  OF.  A  European  diplomatic 
CongrPBs  (Jnne  13,  1878)  to  settle  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, which  grew  out  of  the  Rasso-Turkish  War.  The 
San  Stephano  Treaty  was  reconsidered;  the  boundaries 
of  Bulgaria  were  cut  down ;  eastern  Roumelia  waa 
made  a  Turkish  province  (but  it  aoon  united  voluntarily 
with  Bulgaria) ;  Crete  was  to  be  governed  better; 
bonndsries  of  Greece  were  defined;  Bosnia  and  Herse- 
govina  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  Aus- 
tris-Hungsrv;  Hontenegro,  Serria,  and  Roumanis  were 
declared  independent  and  territory  added  to  them:  the 
Danube  below  the  Iron  Gate  was  neutralised:  Russia 
kept  most  of  her  conquests  in  Asia;  Great  Britain 
held  Cj-praa  for  Turkey  as  a  guarantee  agalnat  fur- 
ther aggressions  of  Rusaia  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

EEETHZBE  ( bcr-ts-ay' ),  ALEXAHDBE  (1753-1815). 
Bom  in  Versailles.  French  marshal.  Prince  of 
Nenchatel  and  Wagram.  Served  under  Lafayette  In 
American  War  of  Independence.  Appointed  major 
general  of  the  National  Guard  of  Veraaillea  at  decla- 
ration of  French  Bevolution.  In  Eltyptian  campaign 
waa  Napoleon's  diief  of  atalf.  Minurter  of  war  from 
1799-1808.  On  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  re- 
tired to  Bavaria  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 

BIOKHBIJ^  GEOBOE  AUGUSTUS  (1846-  ). 
Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at 
Batsto,  N.  J.;  served  as  firat  lieutenant  U.  8.  V.  I. 
during  Morgan  raid  in  Indiana;  graduated  United 
States  Naval  Academy  (1866);  served  on  Iroquois, 
Asiatic  fleet  (1867-1870),  and  was  at  opening  to  trade 
of  ports  of  Kob6  and  Oaaka,  Japan;  in  landing  party 
which  repelled  Prince  Hizen,  and  afterwarda  aecond  in 
command  of  marines  protecting  Vokohama  until  order 
was  restored;  during  war  with  Spain  commanded 
U.  S.  S.  Niagara,  and  served  in  Cuban  and  Porto  Bican 
waters;  commanded  Monocacy,  Shan^sl,  China  (De- 
cember, 1800) ;  commandant  naval  station.  Key  West. 
Fla.  (1902-1904);  commanded  Texas,  flagship  of  coaat 
squadron  (October,  1004-June,  1006);  commandant 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard  (July,  190 6 -February,  1907); 
commandant  navy  yard,  Portamontb,  N.  H.  (Febraarr, 
1907);  rear  admiral  (February  8,  1907). 

BIO  BBTHBL  (June  10,  1861).  A  detachment  of 
the  Federal  forces  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  waa  put  in 
command  of  Brig.  Oen.  E.  W.  Pierce  and  aent  to  dia- 
perse  the  Confederates  at  Big  and  Little  Bethel,  on 
the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  rivers  in 
Virginia.  On  June  10,  1861,  (he  Union  forrea  tried 
to  Burprise  the  enemy,  but  were  unaucceesful,  and  in 
the  skirmtah  which  followed,  the  Federal  troops  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  76  men. 

BIG  BLACK  (May  17,  1863).  After  the  battle  of 
Champion  Hills,  Miss.,  Grant  moved  toward  Vickshurg. 
On  the  west  side  of  Big  Black  river,  McCIernand's 
conw  encountered  the  Confederates  under  Pemberton, 
and  after  a  desperate  assault  drove  them  to  the  Yicksburic 
fortiflcations.  The  total  loss  to  the  Federals  was  279. 
The  Confederates  reported  a  loss  of  2,250. 

BLAOX  DEATH.  Aa  Oriental  plague,  canaed  by  the 
presence  of  a  specifle  microbe,  and  so  named  from  the 
black  spots  which  appeared  in  the  skin  as  a  result  ol 
subcutaneous  hemorrhages;  the  victims  living  but  two 
or  three  daya  after  the  attack.  During  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C,  it  appeared  in  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 
About  542  it  began  in  Egypt,  and  passing  through 
Constantinople,  spread  throughout  all  Europe,  lasting 
about  fifty  veara.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  plague 
deaolated  the  world.  In  China  13,000,000  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  nearly  24,0UU,0U0  in  the  rest 
of  the  East;  while  in  Europe  the  number  is  contierva- 
tively  estimated  aa  25,000,000.  The  horrors  of  Che 
time  cannot  be  realized.  Added  to  those  attending  the 
disease  there  was  a  terrible  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  killed  by  fire  and  torture  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  caused  the  pestilence  by  poisoning  the  public 
wells.  The  scarcity  of  laborers  sfier  the  plague  had 
subsided  brought  sbont  a  change  in  social  conditions 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  " reorganization  of  land- 
holding  relations  on  the  basis  of  rent,  as  between  owner 
and  tenant,  and  wages,  as  between  farmer  and  laborer." 
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nA0K  HOLB  or  CAI.CUTTA.  A  dtmfcoa  SO  feet 
■qun,  irith  only  two  anull  windom  (HMtrueted  bj  a 

Kreb,  into  which  14S  pritoiMn  were  confined  (Jiuie 
,  1758)  dQTinr  the  Indian  Uutinjr  by  81nJ-od-DBnla. 
Onir  28  lOTTiTed  the  night. 

BLACK  FBZKOE.  Edward,  Prince  of  Walei,  aon  of 
Edward  III.  of  £n(^and  and  victor  of  Poitiers;  died  in 
1376.  The  name  wu  derived  from  the  color  of  hia 
armor.    Hia  ion  reigned  aa  Richard  II. 

BIt&OK  BOOK.  (1)  Black  Rock,  now  a  part  of 
Buffalo,  N.  waa  captnrsd  bj  th«  Brltiah  on  Jnly 
11,  1818.  (2)  The  American  militia  which  fled  from 
Black  Rock  when  the  British  captured  it  met  rein- 
lorcementa  near  Buffalo  and  returned  to  puniah  the 
invaders.  After  a  brief  conflict,  the  British  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Bisbopp. 
(8)  In  December,  1818.  Black  Bock  was  sacked  and 
named  by  the  Brltiab.  The  inhabitanta  who  eonld  not 
escape  were  massacred  and  only  one  bnildins  was  left 
Rtandinc 

BLAOKSTOOK  (November  20,  1780).  General 
Suoter  with  a  force  of  Americana,  met  the  Britiah 
nnder  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  Blackatock'a  plantation. 
Union  Diatrirt,  8.  C,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
the  British  retreated  with  m  lose  of  about  200  men. 

BLAOKSTOKB.  WILLIAM  (f  -1675).  A  New 
England  coloniat;  the  first  white  man  to  aettto  on  the 
alte  of  Boston,  Uaaa.  (1028).  Sold  hia  land  (1634) 
and  became  the  flrat  white  aettler  in  Rhode  Island. 

BLACK  WABBIOB.  An  American  merchant  veaael 
on  her  way  from  Mobile  to  New  York  called  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  was  seized,  her  cargo  eonflicated,  and  her 
captain  fined  for  alleged  CQStomB  Yiolationa.  Spain 
narrow^  escaped  a  war  in  eonaeqnencc.  The  nrgo 
was  restored,  the  captain's  fine  remitted  and  the  vee* 
ael  released  (February,  1854). 

BLACK  WATOH.  A  famoua  Highland  regiment, 
organiied  by  the  Earl  of  Athole  (1688);  became  the 
42d  Regiment  of  the  Line  In  1739.  Thejr  wore  a  dark 
colored  tartan.  Their  career  becan  with  Fontenoy, 
and  few  regiments  equal  them  in  battle  bonora. 

BLABEHBBUBO.  In  Prince  George  County,  Md.,  6 
miles  northeast  of  Washington.  On  August  24,  1814, 
a  British  force  of  5,000  under  General  Ross  and  Admiral 
Ooekburn  defeated  7,000  untrained  Americans  nnder 
General  Winder.  The  English  lost  500;  the  Ameri- 
cans, 76.  In  1820,  Commodore  Decatur  waa  mortally 
wonnded  liere  in  a  dnel  with  Oommodor*  Barron. 
Onoe  a  noted  dnelinx  gronnd. 

BL&XB,  BOBBBT  (1689-1657).  English  admiral 
dnring  Cromwell's  time.  In  1652  fought  four  naval 
engagements  with  the  Dutch  led  by  Tromp,  De  Rnyter, 
and  De  Witt;  burned  Tunis  (1654);  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  Banta  Cms  (1657). 

BLBNHBIH.  August.  18,  1704.  One  of  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  history  was  fought  between  the  old 
town  of  Hochstadt  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  in 
Bavaria.  The  French  and  Bavariana  numbered  about 
60,000;  the  Engliah,  German,  and  other  allies,  about 
58,000,  commanded  bv  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene. 
A  brave  charts  of  the  allies  broke  the  forces  of  the 
French  and  Bavsrians,  and  about  14,000  fortified  st 
Blenheim  were  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Blenheim  changed  the 
course  of  the  wsr;  the  hopes  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
shattered;  and  more  ronfldence  waa  placed  In  the 
English.    This  battle  ia  alao  called  the  battle  of  Hochstadt. 

BLBinrBBHASSBTT,  HAKlffAW  (1764-1881).  A 
wealthy  Britiah  emigrant  (1797)  to  America,  who 
bongfat  the  island  bearing  hia  name  in  Ohio  river  a  tew 
miles  from  Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va.  Aaron  Bnrr  visited 
him  in  1805  and  involved  him  in  his  alleged  treaaon, 
for  which  Blennerhassctt  waa  twice  arrested,  tried, 
and  acqnitted.    He  died  in  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

BLIOH.  WILLIAM  (1754-1817).  An  English  ad- 
miral, sailed  with  Captain  Cook  on  his  secooa  voyage 
around  the  world;  commander  of  the  Bounty  (1787); 
on  the  psBBBge  from  Tahiti  to  Jamaica,  the  crew  mu- 
tinied and  set  the  captain  and  18  men  afloat  in  the 
atiip's  launch.  After  three  months  of  hardships  they 
landed  with  loss  of  a  single  life  at  the  Island  of  Timor, 
8600  nautical  roilca  from  their  starting  point.  The 
mntineers  settled  in  Pitcaim  Island. 

BLOBEHEATH.  September  23.  1459.  As  the  army 
of  the  Lancastriana,  nnder  Henry  VI.,  were  forming 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Yorkists,  led  by  the  esrt 
of  Salisbury,  the  latter  fell  upon  them  at  Blorehcath, 
in  BtaffoTdahire,  England,  and  completely  routed  them. 

BLTIOBBB  Ibloo'ktr),  QEBHABD  LEBEBECHT 
VON  (1742-1619).  Prussian  field-marshal,  born  at 
Roatock.  Served  for  a  brief  time  in  the  Swedish  army, 
before  entering  the  Proaalan.    Preaent  in  many  actlou 


against  the  French.  Compelled  to  nrrender  after  the 
fsU  of  Lilbeck  ( 1806),  but  soon  exchanged  for  the  French 
general  Victor.  Given  chief  command  in  Silesia  in 
1818,  and  upon  his  victorious  entry  into  Lelpsig  (Oct. 
IS),  received  the  rank  of  fidd-matahat.  PnrsuLis  the 
French  bctdbs  the  Bhine,  the  aUles  entered  Paris,  ICnr. 
81,  1814.  Blficher'a  timely  appearance  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  contribnted  largely  toward  the  Tietorjr  that 
day.  Received  witii  great  enthusiasm  in  En^nd 
(1814),  the  University  of  Oxford  conferring  on  hfan 
the  denee  of  doetor  of  laws.  Frederick  WiTliara  III. 
created  him  Prince  of  WahistadL  and  in  hia  honor 
inttitnted  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross. 

BLUB  LI0K8  (Augoat  19,  1782).  Nearly  200  Ken- 
tucky pioneers  encountered  a  strong  band  of  Indians  at 
Blue  Licks,  on  the  Licking  river,  in  Kentucky,  and  were 
defeated,  losing  62  of  their  number. 

BLUB,  TIOTOB  (1865-  ).  An  American  naval 
officer ;  bom  in  North  Carolina.  Served  on  the  Snwanee 
in  the  Spaniah-American  War;  penetrated  78  ml  lee 
within  the  Spanish  linea  and  ascertained  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  waa  in  Santiago  harbor.  Placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  gunboat  Alvaraao^  taken  from  the  Spanish ; 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  Ifansanllla  (1898);  fl«f 
lieutenant  in  the  Boxer  tronblea  in  China  (1900) ; 
BSsiKned  to  duty  In  the  Philippines  (1900-1901);  in- 
spector of  e<)uipment  Cramp'a  shipyard  (1901-1902); 
Bid  to  Admiral  Cooper,  and  aid  to  squadron  com- 
mander of  Asiatic  fleet  (1903-1904) ;  tn  bureau  of 
ordnance  (1905);  inspector  ordnance,  Newport  Newa, 
Va.  (1805  1907). 

BOHEMIA.  Countn  named  from  the  Celtic  people, 
Boii,  who  had  settled  there  and  were  driven  out  in  (he 
first  century  B.  C,  by  the  advancing  Marcomanni; 
these  in  turn  gave  place  to  a  Slavio  people  in  the 
sixth  century.  Christianity  introduced  in  the  ninth 
century.  Became  part  of  Moravisn  realm;  bishopehlp 
of  Prague  constituted  (shout  1090);  became  part  of 
Roman  Empire  of  Germans;  was  one  of  moat  powerfnl 
realms  in  Europe  (1263-1278)  ;  inftnigration  of  German 
artisans  developed  country;  House  of  Luxemburg  ruled 
(1310-1437) ;  Hussite  wars  convulsed  the  country, 
sawing  the  seed  of  nationality  as  against  Germanisation 
snd  laying  foundations  of  the  81  av-Oennan- Magyar 
State  of  Austria-Hungary.  Crown  became  hereduary 
in  House  of  Hapshurg,  Bohemia  losing  political  free- 
dom aud  religious  liberty.  Thirty  Years'  War  of  Prot- 
estants against  the  Hapsburgs  (1618-1648) ;  Prot- 
estants losing;  endured  Hapshurg  rule  until  Pan-Slavic 
insurrection  (1648),  suppressed  by  fortress  cannon, 
hut  provinc  the  first  step  in  ceaaeless  atru^Ie  to  regain 
autonomy.  Strongly  united  on  national  issues  against 
(Termanv,  but  divided  among  themselves,  the  Aostro- 
Hnnsarisn  empire  is  threatened  by  the  apparent  im- 
poBSiDility  of  reconciling  either  nndal  and  clerical 
party  or  the  radical  and  iiTeconcilable  party  «f  Csechs 
to  present  conditions. 

BOIL  Celtic  people  migrating  into  Gaul  from  north- 
em  Italy  and  region  east  of  the  Alps;  gave  name  tn 
Bohemia.  Migrated  to  avoid  Romans  in  Ita^  and 
Germans  in  Bohemia;  settled  by  Caeaar  in  Aedui. 

BOLETK  or  BULLEK  (bool'en),  AHKE  (ISOl- 
1536).  Second  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  mother  of  Queen 
Eliiabeth,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.  Se- 
cretly married  to  Henry  on  Jan.  25,  1538;  crowned 
qneen  the  following  June;  beheaded  (May  19,  1586). 

BOUTAB.  SIMON  (1783-1830).  A  South  Ameri- 
can patriot:  "The  Liberator."  In  1811  be  joined  the 
party  In  Venesuela  who  were  trying  to  drive  out  the 
Spanish;  won  the  freedom  of  the  northwestern  parts  of 

South  America.  First  president  of  Colombia  (1819), 
comprising  what  is  now  Colombia  and  Venesuela; 
drove  the  Spanish  out  of  Peru  (1822)  ;  made  dictator; 
resigned  the  latter  ofRce  (1825);  part  of  Peru  became 
a  separate  state,  named  Bolivia  in  his  honor, 

BOHHOMHE  BICHABC  AND  SEBAPIS  (Septem- 
ber 23,  1770).  John  Paul  Jones,  in  command  of  a 
sq^uadron  of  three  ships,  of  which  the  Bonfaomme 
Richard  was  the  flagship,  opened  battle  with  the  Enp 
lish  ships  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  under  Captain 
Pearson,  off  the  const  of  Plamborough  Head,  England. 
The  content  was  sharp  thrnughout,  and  with  the 
Richard  snd  Sprapis  lashed  toirether  the  fighting  waa 
hand-to-hand.  Finallv.  when  both  ships  had  caught 
flre  and  were  almost  destroved,  the  Serapis surrendered; 
and,  OS  the  Scarborough  had  also  been  captured,  the 
Tletory  was  complete. 

BONVTVABD  (fre-neW).  FBAHOOIS  BB  (14««- 
1670),  A  Swiss  patriot,  hero  of  Byron**  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon."  Became  prior  of  St.  Victor,  near  Geneva, 
in  1510,  and  aided  the  Oenevese  sgalnat  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned,  at  one  time  for 
two  years,  and  later  for        (1680-1536).  Liberated 
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hj  tb»  G«ii«T«Be  and  Berneu,  he  returned  to  Oeoen, 
where  he  received  m  pension,  and  died  in  bonor. 

BOOHE,  DAKISL  (1735-1830).  FanMus  American 
pioneer,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  bnt  removed  to  North 
Carolina  (abont  1752}  and  later  to  Kentnckr  (1775). 
Noted  for  many  daring  ezploita  acsinst  the  Indians,  bf 
whom  he  wm  eaptared  February  7,  1778,  taken  to 
Detroit,  and  adopted  into  their  tribe:  but  escaped  the 
following  Jane.  Commandant  of  uo  Fenune  Oaan 
District  (1800-1804),  nnder  a  commEasion  from  the 
Spanish  anthorilies.  Sled  in  Missouri,  bat  bit  rcmaina 
were  interred  near  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1S45. 

BOOTH,  JOHV  WnjEBB  (1839-1885).  Asaaasia  of 
Abraham  Lincoln:  bom  in  Maryland;  son  of  Junius 
Bmtas  Booth.  An  vntnccessfnl  actor  he  abandoned 
the  stage  in  1863.  To  avenge  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
federacy, he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
President  Lincoln,  whom  he  mortally  wounded  on  April 
14.  1865.  at  Ford's  Theater  in  Washington.  Escaping 
from  the  building.  Booth  took  refuge  in  a  bam  at  Bow- 
ling Green,  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Discovered,  he 
refused  to  surrender,  and  was  shot  after  the  bam  had 
been  fired.  Later,  moat  of  bis  accomplicea  w«a  cap- 
tnred.  and  four  of  then — Atxerodt,  Herold,  P^ne 
IhUom  Powdl},  and  Hn,  Bumtt — w«re  hangad. 

BOBDBAUX  (1)  ICar,  73S.  Hie  Moslems  in  their 
conqveita  did  not  ormlook  France,  and  in  731  Bordeaux 
was  atoimed  and  sacked  by  these  invaders.  <2)  In 
165S  revolution  in  Bordeaux  reached  such  an  alarming 
statA  that  the  king  laid  siege  to  the  city.  This  move- 
ment CBCOturaged  the  loyal  party  in  the  cftv  and  they 
wer»  soon  aUe  to  auell  the  distorbanca.  (3)  During 
the  Iatt«r  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  France  was 
kept  busy  suppressing  revolts  in  the  provinces.  City 
after  city  was  being  seised.  In  1798  the  Republicans 
reduced  Bordeaux;  15,000  of  the  inhabiUnts  were 
thrown  into  prison,  hundreds  were  guillotined,  and  the 
poncsai«n*  and  property  of  the  citiseni  eonflacated. 

BOBODnrO.  September  T,  1813.  Borodino,  a  Rna- 
sian  Tillage  on  the  Ifoakwa  river,  was  th«  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  aangninanr  battles  of  hiatory.  The  French 
were  commanded  Inr  Napoleon,  the  Bnnlanti  hf  Kutn- 
aoff,  and  both  amies  nnoAend  about  120,000.  After 
an  obstinate  stragirto  the  Busdani  retreated,  leaving 
Napoleon  an  open  road  to  Moscow.  Tliis  battle  la  iJto 
known  m  the  battle  of  Uoskwa. 

BOSOAWmr,  BBWABD  (1711-1T61}.  An  English 
admiral  known  as  "Old  Dreadnonght."  Was  at  Porto- 
Bello  and  Cartagena  (1740);  Cape  Piuisterre  (May  B, 
1747):  defeated  the  French  at  Newfoundland  (1755); 
took  Cape  Breton  Island  from  the  French  (1758); 
defeated  the  Frend  fleet  at  Lagos  (August  IS,  1759). 

BOSTON.  Capital  of  Maasnchuselts.  Named  after 
the  town  of  Boston  in  England,  where  John  Cotton, 
**tbe  PmlriarA  of  New  England,"  W84  vicar  for  over 
30  renra  at  the  fine  church  of  St.  Botolph  (1612- 
1S33).  Dnilt  on  peninsula  known  to  Indiana  as 
Shawmut,  or  Sweet  Water,  snd  named  Trimountain 
by  the  earl^  colonists,  from  the  three  peaked  top  of 
one  of  its  hills.  First  visited  by  exploring  psrty  from 
Plymouth  (1621);  colonists  headed  by  John  Winthrop 
located  at  Charlestown  (1630);  on  invitation  of  Vfil- 
liam  Blackstone  or  Blaxton,  a  "bookish  rednse,"  col- 
ony moved  to  Trimountain  (1630),  where  Blackstono 
had  been  living  since  1626.  Nsmed  Boston  (1631); 
meeting  house  erected  (1632)  head  of  State  street; 
Tremont  street  perpetuates  "Trimountaio."  First 
grand  jury  met  in  Boston  (1635);  post  office  opened 
71649)  ;  mint  established  (1651) ;  printiDK  offlce 
(1874)  ;  and  the  first  newspBT>er  in  America,  the  Bot- 
lan  r/ew»Letter,  pablished  (1704).  Irritation  against 
England  began  with  the  impress  of  seamen  by  the 
Home  Oovemment  (1747);  augmented  by  Stamp  Art 
(176S);  culminating  in  famous  "Tea  Party"  in  oppo- 
sition to  oppressive  tox  m  tpa,  Boston  Port  Bill 
passed  in  retaliation  (1774)  by  English  Parliament 
riosing  harbor  to  commerce.  At  the  outbreak  of  tho 
KTolntion  Boston  was  occupied  by  British  troops. 
Besieged  by  American  armv  after  sfclrmlsb  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  attempts  to  fortifv  rh«rleatown  precipitsted 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hin  (1775).  One  of  Washing- 
tons  most  brilliant  exploits  (1776)  was  the  foriiBcation 
of  Dorchester  Heiriits.  forcing  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  EngtiA.  Under  rover  of  Incessaat  canBOnadlng 
ftt  Rozbaiy,  the  heirhts  overlooking  the  harbor  were 
nrpoAr  fortified.  When  this  was  diseorered  st  day- 
U0it.  the  English  realised  it  wenld  be  impooslble  to 
lake  Dordiester  Helgbts,  and  as  their  ships  were  ex- 
Po**d  to  the  American  gnns.  thev  retreated,  leaving  a 
large  quantity  of  ammanltlon.  cannon,  and  muskets. 
^  BOSTON  POBT  BZLL.  An  act  passed  ICareh,  1774, 
■r  the  Britidi  puaamoBt  to  puuih  Boslra  tot  the 


destmetion  of  a  cargo  of  tes  (December  16,  17T8).  n 
was  intended  to  close  the  harbor  to  commerce  and 
move  the  capital  to  Salem  and  to  make  Marblsheod  ■ 

Sort  of  entry,  until  the  owners  of  the  cargo  were  In- 
nnnifled  for  the  destroyed  cargo. 

BOSTON  TBI.  PABTT.  December  16,  1778,  a  pttrtj 
of  citisens  of  Boston,  Mass.,  disguised  as  Indiana, 
visited  three  ships  in  the  harbor  and  threw  350  chesta 
of  tea  overtraard  It  was  a  protest  against  taxation 
on   the  importation   of   tea,   without  representation. 

BOTHA,  LOUIS  (1863-  ).  A  Boer  commander 
who  fooritt  in  the  Kaffir  campaign;  was  elected  to  the 
Volksraad  at  Pretoria;  npon  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer 
War  with  England  in  1S99,  be  was  given  a  subordinate 
command  bnt,  upon  the  death  of  General  Joabert 
(March,  1900),  became  commander  of  the  Boer  forces. 
He  demonstrated  great  capacity  by  hia  rietoriea  at 
Spion  Kop  and  Colenao.  In  the  elections  in  1907, 
Botha  was  chosen  premier,  and,  as  such,  attended  the 
conference  of  colonial  premiers  in  London. 

BOULANGEB  (boo-lan'jav).  OEOBOS8  BBNB8T 
JEAN  UABIE  (1887-1801).  Trench  general,  bora  at 
Bennea.  Visited  the  United  States  as  head  of  the 
commisalon  to  the  Centennial  celebration,  and  also  led 
a  French  deputation  at  the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  Served  In  Algeria, 
Italy,  and  Cochin  China.  Minister  of  war,  January,  1B86- 
May,  1887.  Boon  after  was  arrested  for  attacking  his 
successor,  and  In  March,  1888,  was  deprived  of  his  com* 
mand  and  placed  on  retired  list.  Elected  deputy  from 
a  number  of  departments  in  1888-1889.  A  coup  d'etat 
was  expected;  but  fearing  persecution  for  couspira<nr, 
Boulanger  fled  to  Brussels.  He  was  convicted  by  the 
Senate  of  malfeasance,  and  on  September  80,  1891,  com- 
mitted suicide  in  Bmssels. 

BOVBBON,  HOUSE  OF  (France).  Began  with 
Henry  IV.,  who  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law  became 
heir  to  the  French  throne  on  the  assassination  of 
Hennr  III.,  and  continued  In  a  direct  line  to  the 
Revolution.  Looia  XVIII.  and  his  brother  Charles 
X.  were  alao  in  the  direct  line.  With  the  interruption 
of  the  Revolution  end  the  empire,  the  dynasty  continued 
from  1580  to  1848.  The  Bourbons  were  descended 
from  the  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis,  brother  of  Philippe 
III.  Their  reign  came  to  an  end  with  the  flight  of 
Louis  Philipne  and  the  setting  Hp  of  the  Second  Bo- 
public  (1846). 

BOUBBON.  H0U8B  OF  (Spain).  Began  In  1700 
with  Philip  V„  Duke  of  Aajon  and  grandion  of  liovii 
XIV.  of  France,  who  was  nanad  in  the  will  of  Chaitea 
II.  of  Spain  as  hia  successor.  Continued  nntU  1808 
when  Ferdinand  VII.  waa  forced  by  Napoleon  to 
abdicate,  but  in  1813  Ferdinand  VII.  waa  restored,  the 
dynasty  continuing  until  the  flight  of  his  dao^ter, 
Isabella  II.,  in  1868,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  pro- 
visional government  under  the  presidency  of  Serrano, 
which  in  1874  gave  way  to  Alfonso  XII.,  son  M 
Isabella  II.    His  son,  Alfonso  XIII.,  now  reigns. 

BOUBBON  (Orleans  Branch  of).    Gave  to  Franes 

^^^^l^'i'J^^  Philippe,  who  mled  from  1830  to  1848: 
died  1850.  ' 

BOUBBON  (Vendome  Branch  of).  Attained  by  tho 
fortunes  of  war  the  thrones  of  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Parma. 

BOVIANUIL  (1)  BOS  B.  0.  Daring  tha  Second 
Samnite  War.  the  Somnltes,  led  by  Oellias,  attempted  to 
force  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bovlanum.  In 
Itsly,  but  they  were  completely  defeated  and  obliged  to 
acknowledge  Soman  supremacy  in  Italy.  (2)  Borl- 
annm  was  captured  by  Sulla  daring  the  Social  War. 

BOWS.  Extensively  used  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Egyptians,  Scythians,  Parlhians,  and  Tbrscians;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  hy  tbe  Balearic  Islanders, 
Numidians,  Cretans,  and  other  foreign  mercenaries. 
Theee  last  were  not  a  part  of  the  legion,  but  skirmish- 
ers, to  Ught  here  and  there,  and  draw  tho  enemy  Into 
action.  Archers  for  this  purpose  were  also  encouraged 
by  the  GreeliB.  The  use  of  the  English  longbow  was 
encouraged  from  Edward  I.  to  Charles  I.,  and  won  at 
Crecy  and  Agineonrt.  Lapp  bowmen  were  In  the 
army  of  Oostavus  Adolphns  when  he  invaded  Germany 
In  1680,  and  pari  of  the  allied  army  which  took  Paris 
in  1814  are  said  to  have  been  Cossack  bowmen.  But 
II rearms  coming  into  more  general  nse  at  the  horning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  war  bow  and  abaft  wsro 
quickly  tot 

BOZSB  BBBELLION.  In  China,  1900.  a  wide- 
spread ant i- missionary  and  ant i -foreign  uprising  in 
Shan-tung  and  other  provinces  of  Northern  China  was 
Instigated  by  the  Chinese  society  called^^xera.  Many 
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EnnnMan  tnlsBionaries  and  native  Christians  werp 
murdered.  At  first  the  do  waf;er- empress  and  the 
Uanchu  element  at  court  opimBed  the  movement,  but 
afterward  encouraged  it.  Baron  von  Ketteler,  German 
minister  at  Pekiog,  whr  aseasBinated,  several  legations 
vera  destrored,  and  over  two  hundred  foreign  refugees 
Tlthin  the  walls  of  the  British  legation.  Peking,  were 
besieged.  A  relief  expedition  composed  of  United 
States,  British,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Jap- 
anese forces  was  organised  at  once.  The  Taku  forts 
were  bombarded  and  destroyed  the  allies,  and  under 
Admiral  Seymour  of  the  British  navy  an  unsuccessful 
advance  on  Peking  was  made.  Again  the  allied  troops 
advanced,  fighting  severely  at  Tientsin,  Pei-tsang, 
and  Tang-tsun.  and  flnall;  relieving  the  beaieged  on 
August  14,  1900.  The  court  fled  from  the  eapilal, 
vhieh  KDuiaed  in  the  poaseiuon  of  the  allies  until 
peace  was  algoed  on  September  T,  1901. 

BOTHB,  BATTLE  OF  THE  (Jul7  11,  new  style; 
July  It  old  Ityle,  1690).  Three  miles  west  of  Brogheda, 
Irdand.  Between  James  II.  and  William  III.,  result* 
ing  in  the  defeat  of  the  former  and  the  aecendency  of 
Protestantism  in  England. 

BOZZAKZS  (bot'MhrU),  MABOOS  (c.  1790-182S). 
Famous  Greek  patriot  and  leader  in  the  war  for  in- 
dependence,— "The  Leonidns  of  Modern  Greece." 
Born  at  Suli,  in  Eplrus.  Blain  while  leadlns  a  auccesB- 
ful  attack  at  Karpeniai. 

BBADDOCK  EDWABO  Il695-1T75).  British  gen- 
eral, born  tn  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Appointed  major 
■ener^  and  eonmander  of  Biitlah  regular  and  colonial 
forcea  In  America  in  1754.  In  1755  advanced  on  Fort 
Ihiquesne,  where  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  now  stands,  and  owing 
largely  to  bis  contempt  for  ndonlal  methods  of  warfare 
was  surprised  by  the  French  and  Indiana  snd  roated 
"With  great  loss;  63  out  of  86  ofBcers,  and  B14  out  of 
1,878  men  engaged  being  either  killed  or  wounded, 
while  the  French  loss  was  slight.  Braddod  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  died  at  Great  UeadowB, 

BBADFOBO,  BOTAI.  BIBD  (1844-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  born  at  Turner, 
Me.;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1B6S); 
rear  admiral  (November  23,  1904):  chief  of  bureau 
of  equipment,  nary  department  (1901-1903);  com- 
manded 3d  squadron  of  North  Atlantic  fleet.  Principal 
shore  duties;  instructor  at  naval  torpedo  station,  New- 
port, R.  I.;  preparation  of  new  naval  regulations; 
organisation  of  naval  department  electricity:  naval  at- 
tach^ Paris  Peace  Commission  (1898);  member  et 
many  technical  boards.    Retired  (July  22,  1906). 

B&AOO,  BBAXTOK  (1817-1876).  Diatingnished 
Confederate  general;  bom  in  Warren  County,  N,  0. ; 
graduated  from  West  Point,  1837;  rendered  dlatln- 

Siahed  service  In  the  Mexican  War.  Appointed,  with 
11  rank  of  general,  to  A.  8.  Johnaton's  command,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter.  On  June  20,  1863,  replaced 
General  Beauregard  as  commander  of  the  Western 
Department,  of  which  position  he  was  relieved  In  De- 
cember, 1868.  Tn  February,  1864,  appointed  military 
advlaor  to  Jefferson  Davis;  asrigned  in  1866  to  active 
service  under  J.  E.  Johnston.  After  the  -war,  Bragg 
became  chief  engineer  for  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
had  charge  of  the  Improvements  in  UobOe  Bay.  Died 
in  Oalveston,  Texas. 

BBAEDT  STATIOK,  or  FLEETWOOD  (June  9, 
1863).  In  1863  there  were  occasional  skirmislies  in 
(he  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station,  northwest  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.  On  June  0  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  led 
by  Generals  Bnford  and  Gregg  encountered  the  Con- 
federates there  and  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  500 
men.  On  Aagust  1  Buford  attacked  the  Confederate 
Stuart  and  forced  him  to  retreat,  but  was  afterward 
obliged  to  fall  back.  Between  October  10  and  10 
skirmishes  were  frequent.  The  total  Federal- loas  iras 
866  men ;  the  Confederates  lost  528  men. 

BBAEDTWINE,  BARLE  OF  (September  11,  1777). 
Between  18,000  British  under  General  Howe  and  11,000 
Americans  nnder  General  Washington.  The  Ameri- 
rsns,  though  defeated,  withdrew  tn  good  order.  La- 
fayette was  severely  wounded  In  the  battle.  Howe 
occupied  Philadelphia  (September  26,  1777),  and  the 
Continental  Congress  adjonmed  first  to  Lancaster,  then 
to  York. 

BRA8IDAS  (fifth  century  B.  C.)  A  famous  Spar- 
tan general.  Prominent  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War;  defeated  Cleon  at  Amphipolis  (422  B.  C), 
when  both  were  mortally  wounded. 

BBAZITO  (December  25,  1846).  During  1846,  the 
Americans  took  sli-ps  to  get  possession  of  New  Mexico 
and  California.  By  August  19.  1846,  Sante  Fe  and 
all  (he  surrounding;  territory  bad  been  taken.  With  a 
regiment  of  AmericBnH,  Colonel  Doniphan  was  sent 
sooth  to  Join  Wool.    On  December  25,  1846,  an  army 
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of  Mexicans  led  by  General  Ponce  de  Leon,  met  the 
Americans  at  the  Brazito  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Blo 
Grande.  A  short  but  obatinate  fight  ensued  which 
resulted  In  the  disorderly  flight  of  the  Uezicana. 

BBEITEirFEXJ).  September  7,  1681.  In  »  battto 
at  Breitenfeld,  the  Swedes,  under  Gustavus  Adolpfau^ 
defeated  Tilly  and  the  Imperialists.  As  Braitenteld  Is 
only  five  miles  north  of  Leipiig,  in  Saxony,  this  battla 
is  often  referred  to  as  a  battle  of  Leipsig. 

BBEWSTEB,  WILUAIC  (about  1560-about  1644). 
Went  to  Holland  (1606 }  ;  procured  the  grant  in  Eng- 
land along  with  Bradford  (1619);  a  leader  of  the 
"Mayflower  Pllgrima"  (1620):  and  was  the  ruling 
elder  st  Plymontn,  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  nnttl  1629. 

BBXDaEWATEB.    See  LtntoT's  Lake. 

BBXBB  OBEEK,  OA.,  BATTLE  OF  (March  8, 
17T9).  Between  1,500  Americans  onder  General  Ash^ 
and  a  rather  larger  force  of  British  nttder  Oenaru 
Provost.  The  Americana  were  defeated  with  a  loaa  of 
200  killed  and  wounded  and  200  prisoners;  Ulo  British 
lost  5  killed  and  11  wonndad.  Angnsta  waa'thu 
restored  to  the  British  for  a  time. 

BBIXJi.  The  DutdL  In  their  stmg^e  against  Span- 
ish rule,  gained  their  first  victory  at  Brill,  in  Holland. 
There,  on  April  1,  1572,  Oe  la  Marck  and  Treslong 
defested  the  Spaniards  and  captured  the  town, 

BBISTOIfc  September  11.  1645.  With  a  force  of 
2,800  men,  Prince  Rupert  bad  been  sent  to  hirid 
Bristol,  an  important  city  in  the  west  of  England.  The 
Parliamentarians,  led  by  Fairfax,  promptly  laid  siege  to 
Bristol  and  carried  it  by  storm,  and  Prince  Bupert  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  whole  place. 

BBZSTOW  STATION  (August  27,  1S62),  On  Aug- 
ust 26,  1862,  as  Pope  was  awaiting  reinforcements  at 
Bristow  Station,  southwest  of  Washington,  in  Virginia, 
he  was  attacked  and  his  stores  destroyed  by  the  Con- 
federates led  by  Jackson.  The  latter  then  withdrew  to 
Manassas.  The  following  day  Hooker  reached  Bristow 
Station,  whera  he  fonnd  tiie  Gonfederatea  onder  ETweH. 
After  a  battle  in  which  both  aidea  lost  about  800  men. 
Ewell  was  defeated,  which  forced  Jackson  to  evaeoato 
Manaasas. 

BBOCK,  BIB  IBAAO  (1769-1812).  The  "Hero  of 
Upper  Canada."  Commander  of  «n  Bnglish  troops  in 
U)q>er  Canada  (1810);  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
provinces:  captured  Detroit  (August  16,  1812)  and 
received  General  Hull's  surrender;  mortally  wounded 
in  American  attack  on  Qneenston  (October  13,  1812). 

BBOKE,  8ZB  PHILIP  B0WB8  VEBB  (1776-1841). 
An  Eiiglisb  admiral;  commander  of  the  Shannon  in 
the  famous  battle  with  the  Chesapeake  (June  1,  1818), 
In  which  he  was  permanently  disabled. 

BBOOKE.  JOKIT  BVTTBB  (1888-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier;  born  at  Pottaville,  Pa.;  aarvod  in  the 
Union  amy;  commanded  the  Department  of  Dakota 
(1888-1890);  to  Porto  Rico  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  (1898);  military  governor  of  Porto  Bico  same 
year ;  military  governor  of  Cuba  and  commanding 
general  of  the  Division  of  Cuba  (1899-1800);  com- 
mand of  the  Department  ol  the  East,  Governor's 
IsUnd,  N.  T.  (1900).    Retired  1902. 

BROWN,  QEOBOE   (1885-       ),      Bear  admiral 

(retired)  United  States  navy;  born  at  BnshviUe,  Ind.; 
served  during  (be  Civil  War;  agent  of  Japanese  gov- 
ernment in  command  of  Japanese  Ironclad  Stonewall 
(1867-1869);  lighthouse  inspector  (1876-1878,  1881- 
1884);  commandant  navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.  (1886- 
1889,  1893-1SB7);  commander-in-chief  of  naval  forces 
on  Asiatic  station  (1889-1892);  retired  (June  19, 
1897):  rendered  special  service  on  western  coast  dur- 
ing war  with  Spain. 

BBOWVSOV,  WILLABD  BEBBEBT  (1845-  ). 
Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at 
Lyons,  N.  Y.;  sraduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1865):  served  on  the  Blake  in  deep  sea  investigation 

(1882-1884);  inspector  of  hydrography  (1885-1869); 
commandant  cadets,  naval  academy  (1894);  board  of 
Inspection  and  survey  (1896-1898);  during  Spanish 
War  commanded  Yankee;  superintendent  United  States 
Naval  Academy  (November,  1902-June,  1906) :  rear 
admiral  (May  6,  1905);  commanded  4th  division  of 
Atlantic  fleet  (July  8-August  15,  1906)  ;  special  service 
squadron  (August  15-October  15,  1906);  commander- 
in-chief  of  Asiatic  fleet  (October  15,  190e-Apri]  1, 
1907);  chief  of  bureau  of  navigation  since  May  20. 
1907;  retired  (July  8,  1907),  bat  by  order  of  pred- 
dent,  kept  on  active  duty. 

BBOWNSTOWN  (August  5,  1812).  A  detachment 
of  200  men  under  Van  Home,  acting  as  an  advance 
guard  to  Captain  Brush,  who  was  on  bis  wsy  to  relieve 
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0«nenl  HnD  in  CaiiBds,  wu  nddenly  ■urroundAd 
a  b«Bd  of  Indians  under  Tecumwh,  near  Browoitown, 
at  th«  mouth  of  tii»  Huron  Rivor,  in  Michigan.  The 
Americans  inunedistel^  retreated,  losing  17  men  killed 
and  serersl  wounded. 

BBOWH8V1LU  BIOT.  On  Aucutt  IS,  1800, 
member*  of  three  colored  troops,  B,  0,  and  D,  of  the 
TwentT-llftb  Infsntrr.  sUtioned  st  Fort  Brown,  Tezss, 
shot  and  killed  citiiens  of  tbe  Bslcbborinc  town  of 
BrownsfUle.  General  OarlinctoD,  inspector  imieral  of 
tfas  mrmr,  ioTesUcated,  and  ftoaint  that  tbe  penMtrators 
were  bj  tbeir  comrades  ikieldca  from  all  aiseorerr 
recamaieBded  to  Piesidest  Booserelt  that  the  three 
troop*  be  disdianed  cm  mosss  without  honor,  a 
TceUDmendattoa  wbieh  the  President  adopted.  Bj 
btiag  "diacharced  without  honor"  tbe  men  were  for- 
ever disbarred  from  enlisting  In  the  mnaj  or  naTy  and 
from  employment  in  anj  dTil  npaeihr  under  the  kot- 
emnent.  Hsar  attributed  General  Osrlington's  deci- 
sion to  race  pr^ndice,  and  mneh  discussion  wm 
aronsed  orer  tbe  affair.  The  confession  of  a  wgro 
•oldier,  later,  apparently  prored  the  negro  regimpnli 
had  been  at  fault,  and  that  the  action  of  the  President 
bad  been  correct.  This  view  is  now  held  1^  all  free 
from  partisanship  and  the  ease  mar  be  taken  as  a 
atrikini;  example  of  how  erroaeona  public  iadlgnattou 
may  be  manufactured. 

BBUVMSXs  OEOBOB  BBTAH  (1778-1840).  The 
famona  "Bean  Brnmmel."  an  Etaglishmsn  of  wealth 
and  fashion.  Becominc  an  intimate  companion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  he  was  for 
many  year*  regarded  hj  court  society  as  an  oracle  on 
all  questions  of  dress  and  etiquette.  Finally  losing  the 
Toju  tmwar  and  oppresisd  hj  debt,  he  retired  to  Calais, 
and  later  to  Caen,  where  he  became  British  eoasol. 

BBUBSWIOK,  ROTTSB  OF.  Ponsded  hf  Henry  the 
Lion,  of  the  House  of  Ouelpb,  113B,  whose  son  Otho 
was  German  Emperor  ss  Otho  IV..  and  whose  grandson 
Otho  was  in  1235  recognised  ss  the  first  doke  of 
Brunswick.  During  the  next  four  centuries  there 
occnrred  a  con fnsing  succession  of  "dirlsions,  reunions, 
and  rami  11  cations."  Ernst  the  Confessor,  Duke  of 
Luneburg,  may  be  eooiidered  through  his  grandson 
Augustus  as  the  progenitor  of  the  modern  elder  duesl 
line  of  Brunswick  (Brunswick  Wolfeabuttel )  which 
became  extinct  in  1884,  and  througb  bis  son  William 
as  the  procenitor  of  the  new  younger  ducsl  line  of 
Brunswick- Luneburg  (Hoase  of  Hanover).  Ernst  the 
Confessor  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Ernst  AogustDB.  Duke  of  Bra nswick- Luneburg,  was 
made  ninth  elector  of  the  empire  in  1683,  In  1714 
faia  son,  Oeorge  Loaia,  sscoeeded  to  the  crown  of  Grest 
Britain. 

BDBBLBB,  WILUAMOBOBaB  (1B87-  ).  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  Slates  navy;  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia; entered  United  States  navj^  as  8d  assistant 
engineer  (November  21,  1857);  attained  through  snc- 
CMaire  promotions  rsnl^  of  chief  engineer  (November 
10.  1863):  sn  ofScer  on  U.  8.  frigate  Niagara  at  the 
laying  of  first  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  received  gold 
medal  from  New  York  Chamber  of  Ommerce;  served 
during  Civil  War;  for  four  years,  member  of  United 
8tat«s  naval  board  of  inspection,  and  twice  member  of 
examining  board,  naval  engineers;  in  charge  depart- 
ment of  steam  engineering,  navy  yard,  Kittery,  Me. 
(1894-1899);  retired  as  rear  admiral  (1899). 

BUBLL,  DOV  CABL08  (1818-1898).  An  Ameri- 
can general,  bom  in  Ohio;  graduated  from  West  Point, 
1841;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War; 
asaistaat  adjutant  general  of  various  departments  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  <^vil  War;  appointed  brigadier 
ceneral  of  vohinteen  (Hay,  1861);  sncceeded  Oen. 
W.  T.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  Depariment  of  tbe 
Ohio  (November.  1861);  raised  to  rsnk  of  major  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  (March  21,  1862)  :  assumed  com- 
mand of  Army  of  the  Ohio  (June  13,  1S63),  and  was 
replaced  by  General  Roaecrans  (October  24,  1662). 
Was  United  States  pension  agent  at  LoDlsnlle,  Ky. 
(1885-1889).    Died  near  Rockport,  Ky. 

BDBLOW.  PBIEDBZOH  WHAELM.  BABOB  VOK 

(1755-1816).  Prassian  general  in  the  War  of  Liber- 
ation, bom  at  Falkenbeiy.  Received  from  the  king,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  an  estate  worth  9150,- 
000  and  the  title  of  Count  von  Dennewits.  .  Led  the 
column  that  first  came  to  Wellington's  aid  at  Waterloo. 
Died  in  Kanlgsberg.   

BUBMA  VIBTA,  BATTUl  OF  (Pebmary  22  and  33, 
184T).  In  the  Mexican  War,  4,800  Americans  under 
General  Taylor  defeated  20,000  Mexicans  under  Oea- 
ml  Santa  Anns.  This  battle  praetleallr  dosed  the 
■orthem  campaign  sad,  by  keeping  Sants  Anna  In  the 
north,  helped  Oenersl  Scott  In  the  aonth. 


BUFFAXrf),  One  of  the  most  important  United 
Statps  port!  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  next  largest 
city  to  Ndw  Yoric  in  the  Empire  Slate.  La  Salle  vie- 
iled  the  site  (1679)  and  built  Ihe  first  ship  navigated 
cn  Lake  Erie;  a  small  vessel  of  60  tana  called  "The 
Griffln."  A  trader  named  Winney  settled  ( 1792 )  ; 
Holland  Land  Company  bought  large  tract  and  Joseph 
Endicott  laid  it  out  in  townships  (1798-1803):  at 
first  termed  Now  Amsterdam  but  soon  changed  to 
Buffalo  because  of  the  immense  bison  herds  visiting 
the  adjacent  salt  licks.  Durine  the  winter  of  1813 
Brilish  troops  ravaged  the  neighborhood  and  threatened 
Buffalo;  2,000  disorganiied  American  soldiers  were 
put  in  command  of  General  Hall,  but  when  the  Brilish 
appeared  800  deserted.  Hall  held  the  British  st  bay 
until  he  was  so  outnumbered  that  he  was  oblified  to  re- 
treat. The  British  occupied  BuffBlo,  and  demolished  it. 
Township  including  present  limits  incorporated  (1810)  ; 
became  a  city  with  a  population  of  15,000  (1832) ; 
since  1857  noted  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Pan-American  exposition  at  which  President  HcKlnley 
was  SBsassinated  (1901). 

BULLEB,  SIB  BBDVBB8  HEHBT  (1839  1908). 
An  English  soldier,  famous  in  the  Ashanlee,  Kaffir,  and 
Zulu  wars  (in  the  last  he  won  the  Victoria  Crom  for 
saving  three  romrsdes) .  In  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  Boer  War.  Failed 
in  hii  relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  was  snpeneded  by 
Generd  Roberts. 

BITLL  BUN.  First  imporisnt  bstlle  of  tbe  Civil 
War  (July21,  1861).  In  noribeastem  Virginia,  tender 
Beauregard  sod  Johnston  the  Confederates  utterly 
defeated  the  Federals  under  McDowell,  csutiing  them  to 
fly  In  disorder.  Known  as  tbe  Battle  of  Manassas  by 
Confederates.  In  a  second  engagement  (Aug.  29-30, 
1863)  the  Confederates,  under  iJee.  forced  the  Federals, 
under  Pooe,  to  retreat  to  Centerville. 

BUBKEB  WTT.T.  Battle  in  War  for  Independence 
(1775)  at  Bunker  Hill,  in  Charlestown,  Hsss.  Re- 
pulsing two  British  charges  left  (he  Americans  without 
ammunition  and  Ihey  retreated  before  the  third  British 
charge.  A  shaft  stands  on  the  battle  ground:  General 
Lafayette  was  present  at  Ihe  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  (18SS).  Daniel  Webater  deRvering  his  famous 
oration,  and  again  the  chief  speaker  at  its  dedication 
(1843). 

BUBOOTirB,  JOHN  (1722-1792).  English  Keneral 
In  the  War  of  Independence.  Served  (1775-1776)  in 
America;  returned  in  1777;  captured  Ticonderoga 
(July  6.  1777)  :  almost  annihilated  at  Bennington  by 
Stark  (August  16);  defeated  by  General  Gates  at  Still- 
water (September  19);  decisively  defeated  at  Saratoga 
(October  7);  surrendered  to  Gates  (October  17). 

BUBMBSB  EMFIBE.  Settled  about  500  B.  C.  by 
conquering  emigrants  from  the  Indian  highlands  on 
the  norihwesi,  progressing  Bteadily  until  Kublai  Khan 
received  fatal  reverse  from  Mongols  in  eleventh  cen- 
tury. European  traders  entered  in  fifteenth  century ; 
Shans  ruled  Burmans  for  a  time;  Pegu  dominant  from 
1580  to  1752,  when  Alompra  of  the  Ava  reorganixed 
the  Burmese  Empire  and  founded  Rangoon  (1755),  the 
commercial  center  of  Burma.  English  East  India  Com- 
pany established  factory  in  Burmese  territory:  dilHcul- 
ties  over  trading  privilegeB  and  frontiers  (1824)  led 
to  war  with  England^  treaty  at  Yandabo  renounced 
claim  to  Assam  and  ceded  Arakan  and  coast  of  Ten- 
aiserim  to  England.  Treaty  declared  void  by  King 
Tharrawaddy  (1837) ;  England  declared  war,  allied 
with  the  Peguans  (1852)  and  Pegu,  with  Ihe  control 
of  three  principal  rivers  and  the  coast  of  Burma, 
became  part  of  British  Empire.  Commercinl  treaty 
vith  England  (1867);  capital  moved  to  Mandalay 
(1865).  Owing  to  King  Theebaw's  tyranny  and  inter- 
ference with  trade  the  British  invaded  Burma,  occupy- 
ing Mandalay  (188.'>),  the  king  snd  queen  being 
captured  and  taken  to  Madras.  Burma  passed  under 
Brilish  control;  annexation  proclsifned  (1886)  as  prov- 
ince of  India  under  lieutenant  governor. 

BDBHBIDE,  AHBBOSE  EVERETT  (1824-1881). 
American  general;  born  at  Liberty,  Ind. :  invented  the 
Burnside  breech-loading  rifie  ( 1  tlG6]  ;  entered  the 
Union  army  in  the  Civil  War;  whs  st  Bull  Itun,  Ncw- 
bern,  N.  C..  Fort  Macon.  Aniietam,  Frerterlcksbnrg; 
served  undrr  Orant  (1864);  resigned  (1865).  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  iKland  (1866-1809) ;  United  Stales 
Senator  (1875-1881). 

BTZABTIUH.  Situated  on  Thracian  Bosporus. 
Founded  by  Dorian  colnniats  (c.  OCll  B.  C).  Great 
commercial  center.  Subjugated  by  Darius  lIvataHpiH; 
later  by  PsuRnnias  the  Hpnrtsn:  later  joined  Detian 
League;  remaining  loyal  to  Athens  to  411  B.  C,  when 
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it  iomed  Bpwt».  Taken  by  Alcibi«des;  recaptured  by 
Lysander  (405  B  p.);  democracy  re«««blLa£ed  (398 
^  l  .V  Thrasybiilua  the  Athenian;  treaty  of  friend- 
^^"^  878  B.  0.):  leaffuetf  itaelf  with 
Cbioa,  Rhodee,  and  Caria  In  Bocial  War  (357  B  C  )  ■ 
Win  joined  Athena  when  Philip  of  Macedon  adi^anraj 
aeamat  it  (841  B.  C,);  retained  independence  nntil 
Cella  tmpoM^d  heaTy  tnbuta  (278  B.  O.rpwcipitating 
war  with  Rhode*  nnder  the  burden  of  datlea  impoaed. 
Proipered  thronsh  Roman  and  Hlthridatle  wars;  city 
beaiepd  by  Septimiui  Sererui  lor  three  years;  cap- 
!? °j  P'"*frea.  the  conqueror  later  rebailding  the 
"""^  capital  of  the  Roman  Etaiplre  under  name 
Of  Conatantinople,  by  Oonstantine  the  Great. 

OABSEBA,  BAHON  (1810-1877).  Leader  of  the 
Carliat  party,  Spain;  notoriouely  erael.  Bom  at  Tor- 
toaa,  Catalonia.    Died  in  Bagland. 

CADE,  JACK  (t  -1450).  Leader  of  an  intnr- 
rectioB  which  began  in  Kent,  England,  in  June  1450 
(reign  of  Henry  VI.).  At  Beven  Oaka  defeated  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  army;  entered  London  July  8, 
the  kiny  having  retired  to  Kenilworth.  The  beheading 
of  Lord  Say  and  plundering  of  honaea  aroused  the 
citiiens,  who  defeated  Cade  and  hia  followen  In  battle. 
On  July  II  Cada  wu  pnt  to  death. 

,,Si^P°4!**'iu*"^!"**^^*«>*H=  (about  1660- 
1720).  Frend)  miUUry  officer  and  founder  of  De- 
troit. Mich.  (1701),  with  fifty  settlerg  and  fifty 
■oldim;  goveraor  of  Lonlsiana  (1712-1717). 

CALAIS,  fl)  In  Anguat.  1348.  daring  the  Hun- 
dred Teara'  War,  Edward  III.  of  England  laid  siege  to 
Calais,  in  northwest  France.  Six  hurgessea  offered  their 
liTea  aa  a  ransom  lor  the  city,  but  on  its  surrender  to 
the  English,  Angnrt  4,  1347.  their  lives  were  spared  by 
the  qneen.  (2)  The  Enarlish  were  finally  driren  from 
France  in  1558,  when  the  due  de  Gniee  captured  Calais 
for  the  French. 

OALVBBT,  QEOBOE,  LORD  BALTUOBB  (about 
1580-1682.  British  aUtesman,  bom  at  Kipling;  Torkahire. 
Appointed  secretary  of  atate  (161B)  by  Jane*  I.;  re- 
signed in  1624;  raiaed  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  Baron 
of  Baltimore,  1625.  Attempted  to  esUbHsh  a  settle- 
ment in  Newfoundland,  but  dlfficnltiM  Irmn  tha  boatility 
of  the  French  and  the  aererlty  of  tin  ellmato  caused 
him  to  apply  for  another  grant,  which  was  finally  ob- 
tained, in  Uarytand.  He  died  before  Um  diarter  for 
thla  waa  issued,  the  grant  devolving  upon  his  son,  Cecil. 

OAMBBOMHB  ( Iton-  bron' ) ,  PXEEBE  JAOQUSa 
BTIENVE  DB  (1770-1642).  French  general;  born 
at  Baint-86bastien,  near  Nantea.  Fought  in  the  Ven- 
due, 1792,  and  with  distinction  at  Zurich,  1709;  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Empire,  1606-1813;  ac- 
companied Napoleon  to  Elba,  1SI4;  at  Waterloo,  com- 
manded a  divfeion  of  the  Old  Guard,  on  which  occasion 
he  is  credited  with  exclaiming,  "La  narde  meurt,  tt 
ne  ae  rend  pat"  ("The  guard  dies,  but  never  sur- 
rendera").  Neveriheleas  he  did  aurrender,  and  was 
taken  to  London,  aeverely  wounded;  but  bravely  re- 
turning for  trial  by  court-nartiid,  waa  aeqnitted  and 
reatored  to  fata  rank  in  1820. 

CAXDEir  (Angast  18.  1780).  Lord  ComwalUa, 
leading  a  force  of  2,000  Britiah  aoldier^  defeated  8,000 
Americans  led  by  Oatea  at  Camden,  S.  C.  The  Amer- 
ican losa  war  about  1.000,  inchiduijr  Baron  de  Kab, 
an  atde  leader.  Also  known  aa  tha  battle  of  Sanaden 
Creek. 

OAMPUS  BUBTtas  (TiM  of  Hara)  at  Borne. 
tTaed  during  tha  Republic  as  a  military  and  athletic 
exercise  ground.  Public  meetings  and  the  const i to- 
tional  aasembliea  were  held  here.  Later  it  became 
crowded  with  public  buildingg  and  private  residences. 
At  present  the  district  ix  known  as  "Campo  Hargo." 

CANADA,  DOMXNJOH  OF.  There  is  no  clear 
trace  of  when  this  name  waa  given  the  important 
northern  division  of  this  continent.  From  Biami 
HerjufFson  (986),  Leif  Ericson  (1000)  John  Cabot 
(1497),  through  many  Basque  and  Breton  fishermen, 
and  others  up  to  Jacques  tjartier  (1534),  many  vis- 
ited the  east  coast.  England's  claim  was  based  on 
the  Cabot  voyage.  Cartier  discovert  the  8t.  Law- 
rence river  and  made  the  first  settlements  on  the  sites 
of  Quebec  and  Ifontreal,  and  about  that  period  the  Por- 
tuguese word  Canada,  signifying  "a  narrow  strait," 
began  to  be  used  as  a  name  for  the  new  territory. 

OAMBT,  EDWABD  BIGHABO  SPBIGO  (1819- 
1873).  American  general,  bom  in  Kentuckv;  grad- 
uated from  West  Point,  1839;  aerved  with  distinction 
In  both  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  wan.  Commanded 
city  and  harbor  of  New  York  during  the  draft  riots. 
18(13;  major  general  of  volunteen,  1R64;  rommsnded 
military  division  of  Weatem  ITissiMippI,  Slay,  1864- 
June,  1865;  brigadier  general,  1866;  commanding 
Division  of  the  Paeifie  (1873);  waa  slain  by  Uodoe 


Indians  while  conferring  with  them  near  the  "L»vb 
Beds"  In  Oregon. 

CANHAE.  (1)  Auguat  2,  216  B.C.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War  a  severe  battle  waa  fought  at  Cannae, 
a  small  village  in  Italy.  The  Bomana  numbered  90,000 
men;  while  tha  Carthaginians,  ted  by  Hannibal,  were 
only  50,000  strong.  The  Carthaginiana,  however,  dis- 
played better  generalship  and  the  Romans  were  anni- 
hilated, losing  80,000  men.  (2)  In  89  B.C.,  when  the 
Social  War  was  being  waged  In  Italy,  a  battle  waa 
fought  at  Cannae  between  the  Romans  and  their  revolt- 
ing citisena,  In  which  the  former  wer^  victorious.  This 
was  th«  last  itqiwrtant  battle  ol  the  war. 

(fAHOSBA.  A  mined  eaatle  In  north  lUly,  tweln 
miles  southwest  of  B«ggio,  where.  In  1077,  after  three 
days'  humiliation,  Henry  XV.  obtained  absolution  from 
Pope  Gregory  VII. 

CAPITOL.  The  citadel  of  ancient  Rome  and  tha 
aite  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  national  sanctuary, 
altuatad  on  the  Hons  Cspitolinus,  the  most  famous, 
although  the  smallest,  of  the  seven  hiila  on  which  Rome 
was  built.  There  are  two  summits,  the  south  being  the 
Oapltoliuin  proper,  on  which  waa  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter,  while  the  citadel  was  on  th«  north;  but  the 
vmole  hill  is  often  called  the  Capitol.  To  Tarqainius 
Priacus  is  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Optimus  ICuimus,  Juno,  and  Iflnerva;  and 
to  the  eonanl  Hontins  Its  dedication,  509  B.  0.  The 
Irailding  consisted  of  three  simple  cells,  ono  for  each 
divinity,  and  was  nearly  qnadrangular,  having  three 
rows  of  etdumns  la  front  and  one  at  eseh  tide,  but 
none  In  the  rear.  The  temple  was  bumed  during  the 
civil  wars  nnder  SnDa.  waa  restored,  and  then  destroyed 
during  the  Yitellian  riots.  Vespasian  restored  H,  bnt 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  after  his  death.  Do- 
mitian  restored  it,  his  stmctnre  lasting  to  a  Isle  period 
of  the  empire,  when  it  was  so  completely  destroyed  that 
little  besidea  the  foundation  walla  remain.  State 
erimlnala  were  thrown  from  that  part  of  the  mount 
called  the  Tarpeian  Bock.  Other  Important  stmctnrea 
on  the  Capitollne  Mount  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  built  by  the  emperor  Angvstna,  and  the 
Tabularium,  built  for  tbe  archives  by  Qulntns  Catulus 
73  B.  C,  the  imposing  foundations  of  which  still  re- 
main. The  temple  of  Juno  Vontea  was  on  the  norih 
summit,  and,  near  by,  the  mint.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Church  of  Santa  Uarla  In  Ararocli.  while  on 
the  south  are  dwellings,  including  the  German  embassv. 
The  space  between  the  summits  is  occupied  by  the 
Plana  del  Campldogllo,  on  the  site  of  the  Tabularium 
is  the  Pal  a  ISO  del  Senator  e,  and  on  either  side  the 
museums  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  Palauo  del  Con- 
servatori. 

OAFBX.  A  beautiful  rocky  island  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On  ancient  Capreae 
Augustus  built  palacea  and  aqueducts  which  were 
Improved  by  Tiberius,  who  also  built  twelve  viliaa  In 
honor  of  the  twelve  gods,  the  rains  ol  which  attH 
remain.  In  the  largest  of  these  (Vina  Jovis),  Tiberias 
pasKd  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  life.  Tradition  says 
that  hs  hurled  Us  victims  Into  the  sea  fron  pradpltous 
rocks,  745  feet  hi^  In  tha  northeast  comer  of  tbe 
Island.  During  the  Napoleonle  wars  the  English  seixed 
Capri  (1806)  and  built  fortifications,  some  of  which 
remain.  Tlie  French  under  Lamarqne  captured  it  in 
1808,  bnt  In  1818  it  was  retaken  by  the  Bngilsh.  who 
restored  the  island  to  King  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Sicily. 

OAPtJA.  (1)  In  212  B.C..  during  the  Second  Punic 
War.  the  Romans,  under  Q.  Fulvius  and  Appins  Claud- 
ius, laid  siege  to  Capua,  near  Naplea,  in  Italy.  Hannibal 
did  his  best  to  overcome  the  besiegers  without,  while  the 
garrison  made  attacks  from  within  the  city,  but  their 
efforts  were  of  no  avail  and  Capua  waa  finally  obliged 
to  capitulate.  (2)  July  24,  1501.  During  the  straggle 
between  Spain  and  France  for  supremacy  in  Italy,  the 
French  army  seised  Capus;  7,000  of  the  male  Inhab- 
itanta  were  murdered,  and  the  women  were  inanlted  or 
taken  away  to  amuse  the  court  at  Rome. 

CABDKIAN,  JAMES  THOMAS  EBUDENELL,  SEV. 
EMTH  EABL  OF  (1797-1868).  Leader  of  the  ''Light 
Brigade"  at  the  Battle  of  Balaklava  (October  25. 
1854). 

OABIBBBOOKE.  An  Isle  of  Wight  (England)  vil- 
lage noted  chiefly  for  its  ca.sile,  which  the  Sazona  are 
supposed  to  hnve  built.  In  the  eleventh  century  It  was 
enlarged  by  the  first  Lord  of  Wicht,  in  1136  was  cap- 
tured by  Stephen,  and  successfully  resisted  the  French 
In  the  time  ol  Richard  II.  It  was  enlarged  and  the 
preaent  works  added  during  the  reign  ol  Elisabeth. 
Charles  I.  took  reluge  In  this  castle  in  November. 
1647,  and  was  there  Imprisoned  lor  thirteen  months. 
Alter  his  execution  bis  two  children  were  confined  in 
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the  cuU«.  aod  ninetMB  months  Ut«r  Princeu  Elisabeth 
dl«d  there.  ExMnsiTe  rauint  of  the  cutle  mmj  atill 
be  Been.  The  mini  of  s  Cittercian  prioi?  founded  in 
the  tTdfth  century  aro  nsu-  bjr,  snd  kUo  TestigreB  of  b 
Bom*ii  TilU. 

OASOUSB.  An  Ameri«Bn  t«m«I  iriied  off  Grand 
Island  br  b  pBrtT  of  CBnadiBni  (DeeendMr  29,  1897), 
daiinK  tne  rebelltoii  In  CBnadft.  War  betirean  the  tiro 
eonntrteB  wai  SBrrowlf  arerted. 

CASSOV.  OHBZBTOPHBB  (180d<lS68).  Noted 
American  hunter,  trapper,  and  acont,  (amiliarl;  knovn 
aa  "Kit  Canon,"  Born  in  Kentocky,  but  remored 
to  Hliaonri  when  only  one  year  oM ;  a  ciiid«  to  Fremont 
la  hia  Bocky  Uountain  expedition!  (1842-1S44),  and 
in  hia  fanouH  mnqueat  of  California  (1846-1847),  to 
irbidi  territonr  Canon  condnetrd  parties  overland  dur- 
fnfc  the  rush  to  the  newljr  discovered  cold  fields  (1R49- 
1850):  nettled  in  New  Mexico  1854,  serving  with  abilitj' 
aa  United  States  Indian  airent  at  Taos:  for  servirea 
dnrinc  the  Civil  War  was  breretted  brigadier  general; 
died  Bl  Fort  LjniB,  CoL 

OAMOK  CRT.  Ca^tal  of  Nerndn;  aear  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Founded  (1868):  became  ea^tal 
(iSeil;  chartered  as  a  «t]r  (1875).  Popalation  2,100 
(1900).    Hioinc  lumbering,  and  agricnUoxe. 

OASTHAOB.  (1)  In  148  B.  C,  the  Romans  laid 
aiege  to  Carthage,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Carlhaginiani  bravely  defended  tbeir  city  nntil  in  146 
B.  C.,  when  the  Romans  forced  its  sarrender  and  de- 
stroyed it.  (2)  Dnring  an  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  in 
533,  Carthage  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
BomauB,  under  Belisarius,  and  the  Vandals,  under 
Gelimer.  After  a  sharply  contested  tgbt  the  Romans 
leained  a  eompkete  victory  and  captured  Carthage.  (3) 
Carthage  was  for  a  long  time  besieged  by  the  Arabs, 
who  were  conducting  a  war  of  conquest  in  Africs.  It 
was  finally  taken  bv  storm,  647;  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants wen  dain  and  the  city  plundered  by  the  soldiers. 
When  assistsnce  arrived  from  Constsntlnople  and  Sicily, 
the  Arabs  withdrew  with  their  apoila,  hot,  being  Ibetii- 
selves  reinforced,  they  Tetvmcd  and  drore  the  fleet  from 
the  harbor,  again  entered  Carthac*>  uid  completely 
deatroyed  it 

OABTKA0B  (Jnir  5,  1861).  Prom  Boonvllle,  the 
Confederatea  retreated  into  the  MnithweBtem  part  of 
Hiaaoori.  At  Carthage,  in  Jasper  Co.,  they  encountered 
General  Si^l,  with  a  force  of  1.500  men,  and  a  battle 
ensned  which  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  Sigel. 

OABTIEB,  JACODES  (14S4-1557).  French  ex- 
plorer born  at  8t.  Halo.  Selected  by  Admiral  Chabot 
to  lead  expedition  to  northeastern  coast  of  North 
America  searching  for  passage  to  Cathay  (1534); 
aighted  Newfoundland;  sailed  sooth  to  Cape  Breton; 
westward  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  he  named  the 
Bay  of  Chaleun;  skirted  north  of  Antieosli,  returning 
along  Labrador.  At  Cape  Oa>p£  he  erected  a  erosa 
and  claimed  posseaaion  of  the  country  for  France. 
Discovered  St.  Lswrence  river,  founding  early  settle- 
ment  on  sites  of  Uontreal  and  Quebec.  Approaching 
winter  drove  him  to  his  ships.  Suffered  greatly  from 
illnesa,  cold,  and  privations,  sailing  for  France  in  the 

Spring  (1546).  wss  captain  general  and  pilot  of 
evt  nringing  Jean  Francois  de  la  Boque,  Sieor  de 
BobervaL  as  viceroy  of  the  New  World  (1S41). 
Missed  Roberval's  division  and  wintered  near  Caps 
Bonge,  sUrting  (or  France  ( 1452 )  with  what  ne 
anppoaed  was  gold  orr.  Wbb  made  aeignenr  de  Xiimol- 
loa  and  preaealed  with  a  manor  by  the  king. 

OASET,  SCU8  (1841-  ).  Bear  admiral  (re- 
tired) United  Statea  navy;  bom  at  East  Greenwich. 
B.  I.;  graduated  United  States  Nan!  Academy  (I860) ; 
Mrred  daring  Civil  War;  lighthouse  inspector  {1876- 
1879,  18S4-1885,  1887-188§} ;  commandant  Leagne 
Idand  Kavy  Tard,  PhiUdelphia  (1807-1901);  rear 
admiral  (Hareh  3.  IBBS);  commander-in-chief  of  Pa- 
cific fleet  (1901-1903) ;  ratired  (September  11.  1903). 

OASTILLOK.  July  IT,  1453.  The  last  battle  of  the 
Hundred  Yean'  War  was  fought  at  CastiHon,  in 
aonthern  France.  The  English,  under  Talbot,  attempted 
to  relieve  CastiOon,  which  was  nnder  siege  by  the 
French,  but  were  surprised  and  defeated  by  a  diviBion 
of  Che  French  army,  Talbot  beiac  slain.  The  result 
was  the  speedy  occupation  by  Charles  YII.  of  all 
terrlloiT  h«d  hy  the  Eagliah,  except  CbIbIb. 
OATAPUIiTB.    See  Abtillkit. 

OATHOXJO  LEAOmB  ( 1 576) .  Known  as  the 
"Holy  League."  Waa  an  open  and  forcible  criticism 
of  Henry  III.,  King  of  Prance,  r^arding  his  policy 
and  actions  towards  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots.  Its 
avowed  policy  in  the  original  manifesto  wss  "to 
aphoM  tat  Catholic  Church;  t«  Bup^ess  hmty;  and 
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to  maintain  the  honor,  the  anthority,  and  prerogatlvea 
of  the  Moat  Christian  King  and  his  succeaaora?'  In 
reality,  its  object  wss  to  substitute  on  the  throne  of 
France  the  family  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Valois.  The 
attempt  failed. 

OATULUS,  OAXVB  UTTATIU8.  A  Roman  admira) 
who  defeated  the  OarthacintanB  off  Sicily  In  241  B,  C 
during  the  flrat  Pnnle  War,  and  thus  brought  the  war 
to  a  cloae. 

CUnnnHB  forks.  a21  B.  O.  T.  Vetnrlna.  wtth 
hta  Roman  legioua,  was  entrapped  in  the  Caudine 
Forks,  narrow  moaotain  passes  in  Banninm,  south 
Italy,  by  the  Bamnites,  led  br  Fonthia,  After  a  hard 
flght  to  escape,  the  surriring  Romans  surrendered. 

OAWVFUR  (Cawnpore,  in  India).  (1)  In  1S57, 
during  the  Indian  Mutinv,  the  residents  of  Cawnpur 
were  besieged  by  the  rebels.  After  defending  them- 
selves three  weeks  they  were  forced  to  surrender,  and, 
although  Nana  Sahib  promised  to  give  them  pretectlon, 
th«  were  all  masaacred  in  cold  blood  by  the  rebels. 
(2)  December  6,  1857,  25,000  rebels  fought  a  battle 
with  the  British,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  Cawn- 
pnr,  which  reauHed  in  the  eomplete  overthrow  of  the 
fomer.  Nana  Sahib  vaniahed  forever ;  lucceaafuTlr 
dudlng  even  the  vide  reaching  power  «f  Great  Britain. 

OESAB  OBBEK.  On  October  19.  1864,  while  Sher- 
idan was  in  Wsshington,  the  Confederates  under  Early 
attacked  his  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  near  Straabnrg, 
Va.,  and  took  1,600  prisonera.  As  the  Federals  re- 
treated lowsrd  Winchester  ther  were  met  by  Sheridan, 
who  ordered  them  to  turn  back.  They  found  the  Con- 
federates in  possession  of  the  csmp  st  Cedar  Creek,  and 
after  a  sharp  conflict  repulsed  them.  Both  arm  lea 
■ustained  heavy  loaaea  in  the  two  tngagementa. 

OBDA&  HOUVTAHV.  or  OBDAB  BUH  (Angurt  ». 
1802).  One  of  the  moat  brilliant  adilevementa  of 
(Jeneral  Jackson  waa  hia  vietorr  with  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  thousand  OOnfederatea,  over  Pope  and  hia 
Federal  army  of  about  82,000,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  in 
Vinclnia.  At  first  the  Federallata  were  succesafnl,  but 
nnder  the  able  leadership  irf  Jackson,  the  Confederatea 
rallied  and  drove  the  Fedenllata  from  the  field.  This 
battle  ia  also  called  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Run,  as  the 
fighting  occurred  on  the  banks  of  that  stresm. 

OEBRO  OORDO  (April  IB.  1847).  During  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Cerro  Oordo.  a  mountain  pasa  between  Vera 
Crui  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  Mexico.  The  Mexican 
troops  led  by  Santa  Anna  vera  defeated  by  Oenaral 
Scott,  who  was  then  able  to  march  toward  the  City  of 
Mexico, 

OEBVERA  T  TOPETE  PASOUAIt,  OONDE  DB 
JEREZ,  HABQ17IS  DE  SANTA  ANA  <183S-1909). 
Spanish  admiral  commanding  the  squadron  defeated  at 
Santisgo  by  Bsmpson  and  Schley  (July  8,  1898).  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Lieutenant  Wainwright  of  the  ' 
Oloucester;  sent  home  to  Spain,  where  he  wss  conrt- 
msrtisled  and  acquitted  (July  7,  1899). 

CHADWIOK,  FKBNOB  ENSOB  (1S44-  >.  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va. ;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1864) ;  on  board  Marblehead  in  pnnuit  of  Confederate 
Bteanen  Florida  and  Tallahasse  (1864) ;  naval  altacM 
American  embassy,  London  (1882.1889);  chief  of  in- 
telligeaM  offlre  (1892-1898) ;  chief  of  bureau  of  eqnip- 
ment  (1898-1897):  commanded  New  York  and  waa 
Admiral  BampBon'a  ehief-of-staff  during  war  with 
Spain;  for  *  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in 
battle' '  during  that  war,  waa  advanced  five  numbera  in 
rank;  president  naval  war  college.  Newport  (1900- 
1903):  rear  admiral  (October  11.  1903);  rommander- 
in-ehief  South  Atlantic  squadron  (1904) ;  retired 
(1906). 

OHAEBOHEA.  (1)  338  B.C.  The  Macedonian 
army  of  32,000,  nnder  Philip,  completely  defeated  and 
almost  annihilated  30,000  Thebsns,  Atheniana,  etc.,  at 
(niaeronen.  in  Boeotia,  during  the  Amphlctyonic  War. 
(2)  In  86  B.C.  Sulla,  with  an  army  of  80.000  Romana. 
gained  a  decided  vietory  over  the  troops  of  Pontus, 
90,000  strong,  led  by  Arehelaoa. 

CHAFFEE,  ADKA  BOKABZA  (1842-  ).  Amer- 
ican soldier;  born  at  OrweH.  Ohio.  Served  in  the 
Civil  War;  brevetted  captain  (1865);  lleutmant 
colonel  (1897);  st  El  Csney  In  the  Spanish- American 
War  he  distinguished  himself  (IBflS);  brevettfd  major 
general  of  volunteers;  commanded  the  United  Statea 
forces  in  CSiina  (1900);  played  an  important  part  In 
the  advance  on  Peking;  commanded  the  United  Statea 
srmv  in  ihA  PhlllppineB;  major  general  of  the  regular 
army  (1901). 
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CHALOMB.  Decisive  battle  of  the  vorld,  nanwd 
after  the  French  city  near  which  it  waa  fouKht  (461)> 
AttiU,  Kine  of  the  Hung,  wished  to  louaS  an  anU- 
Cliriatian  i^naaty  on  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  power. 
Given  battle  by  the  Bomani  and  Gothic  allieg  under 
Aetim  the  Hun,  hia  army  was  utterly  cruahed, 
tradition  givinx  a  loss  of  800.000  men;  the  last  irreat 
victory  of  Rome,  but  it  broke  the  tidal  wave  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  bad  conquered  westward  from  China  to 
Italy,  and  uved  civilfxatioQ  from  powible  extinction. 

CRAMFLAIN,  8AJIUSL  DB  (1667-1685).  Bom 
■t  Brouage,  France;  studied  navigation  and  chart 
nuking;  entered  armr  and  served  in  Brittany  as 
qnartermuter  of  eavat^.  Commanded  the  St.  Julien  in 
cruise  to  Weat  Indies  extending  over  two  7ear^  visit- 
iag  Mexico  dtj.  Hew  Granada,  and  other  Spanish 
■elllements.  In  his  report  of  this  Toyaie  be  nggests 
buildinjc  a  Panama  canal  (1603)  "to  shorten  voyaga 
to  Sonlh  Sea  4,500  miles.  Accompanied  expedition 
■rat  by  Amyar  de  Chastes  to  choose  aifa  for  settle- 
ment (1603) ;  explored  the  Bt.  Lawrence  to  tho 
Xisebine  Rapida  and  the  Saguenay  for  40  miles.  Game 
to  Canada  with  De  Monia  (1604).  Returned  to 
France  with  discouraged  colonists  (1607);  returning 
as  lieutenant  sovemor  (1608)  to  hwd  that  office  nnta 
his  death.  He  founded  Quebec,  and  diseorered  Lake 
Champlain  in  1609. 

OHAHCXOiLOBBVELLE  (May  1-4.  1863).  With  a 
Federal  army  numbering  over  100.000  Maj.  Gen. 
Jose^  Ho<Aer  occupied  ChancellotaTille,  vs.,  and  be- 
gan to  harass  the  Confederates  near  Fredericksburg, 
where  Lee  was  sUtioned  with  90,000  men.  On  May 
1,  one  of  Hooker's  dlvisitms  eneoantered  the  Con- 
federates, and  after  a  brief  skirmish  waa  driven  back. 
Hay  8,  an  attack  was  made  hr  the  Confederates  led  by 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  In  which  Jackson  was  mortally 
wounded  and  his  men  finally  repulsed.  On  the  3d  ana 
4th  the  fighting  coutlnned.  and  resulted  In  Uie  retreat 
of  Hooker  with  a  total  loss  of  17,287  men.  The  Con- 
federates lost  12,764  men. 

CBAHTILLT  (September  1,  1862).  After  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  Jackson  followed  Pope  toward  Center- 
viUe,  Va.,  wishing  to  force  his  right  wing  toward  Waeh- 
Ington.  On  September  I  Jackson  was  met  and  repnlsed 
at  Chantilly.  north  of  Oenterville.  by  McDowell,  Hooker, 
and  Kearny,  and  Pope  retreated  to  Wssbington.  Dur- 
ing his  Virginia  campaign  Pope  had  lost  1.^,000  men, 
30  gnna,  20,000  arms,  and  a  large  qnanti^  of  aup- 

Slies  and  ammunition.  The  Confederate  loss  was  about 
,500  men. 

CHAPtTLTEPEO  (September  12-13,  1847).  During 
the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  OhapuH 
tepee,  a  small  hill  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  the 
scene  of  a  confiict  in  which  OenersI  Scott  defeated 
the  Mexicans,  who  retreated  to  the  city.  This  was  the 
laat  serious  battle  of  the  war,  as  Scott  was  able  to 
advance  on  the  City  of  Mexico  and  capture  It. 

OHABLESTOH.  Port  of  entry;  largest  city  in 
Sooth  Carolina.  English  colony  under  Governor  Wil- 
liam Sayle  settled  three  miles  from  present  city  (1670), 
and  founded  Charles  Town  in  honor  of  Charles  II. 
Pnblic  offices  removed  to  site  of  preaent  city  (1680); 
Huguenot  refufrees  arrived  (1685-1686)  ;  1,200  Acadian 
refugees  (1725)  ;  600  French  refugees  from  Santo 
Domingo  (1755).  Was  a  chief  city  and  third  impor- 
tant seaport  of  United  States  (1775)  ;  first  southern 
city  to  join  Revolutionary  movement.  South  Carolina 
Convention  adopted  first  independent  state  constitution 
(1776)  ;  garrison  on  Sullivan  Island  repulsed  attack  by 
British  fleet.  City  anccessfully  defended  against  Gen- 
eral PrevDSt  (177B);  its  garrison  of  7,000  after  six 
weeks'  fighting  surrendering  to  General  Lincoln  with 
16,000  men  (1780) ;  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the 
war.  British  evacuated  city  ( 1 782) .  Incorporated 
(1783);  until  1790  was  cspital  of  the  state.  First  bale 
of  cotton  shijiaed  to  Europe  from  this  port  (1784)  ;  was 
center  of  Nulliflcatton  movement  (1^2);  Democratic 
convention  (1660),  and  state  convrntion,  passing  the 
first  ordinance  of  secession.  Civil  War  opened  by  Con- 
federate bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 
(1861)  in  Chorlcfiton  harbor.  Unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  Federal  fleet  under  Admiral  Dupont  (1863);  city 
hold  by  Confederates  until  their  evacuation  (1865), 
Great  earthquake  (1886),  at  that  time  tho  worst  in  the 
histoiy  of  this  country. 

OHABTEB  OAX,  The  tree  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  In 
which  waa  hidden  the  charier  of  Connecticut,  when  Sir 
F'dmnnd  Andros  came  to  llartford  to  rect-ive  it,  in 
1687.  The  charter  remained  in  this  hiding  pl:ire  until 
1669,  when  further  concealment  was  made  unnecesKary 
by  the  deposition  of  Andros.  The  tree  was  blown  down 
in  .\ugust,  1856;  then  its  age  was  reckoned  as  nearly 
1.000  years. 


OHEKULFO  (February,  1904).  Three  days  after 
the  recall  of  the  Japanese  minister  at  St.  Peteraburg, 
the  Russian  fleet  at  Chemulpo,  a  seaport  of  Korea,  waa 
attacked  by  the  Japanese,  and  troops  were  also  landed 
near  there.  Two  of  Bnssia's  warships  were  disabled 
and  sunk. 

CEEBBT  TALLET  (November  II,  1778).  After 
threatening  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley,  in  Otaago 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  throughout  the  summer  of  1778,  the  In- 
dians, led  by  Joseph  Brant,  withdrew  for  the  winter. 
They  were  met  by  a  force  of  British,  who  persuaded 
them  to  return  to  Cherry  VsUey.  On  November  11th 
the  inhabitants  were  completely  taken  bv  surprise  and 
many  were  horribhr  maaaaereo,  while  tne  honaeg  and 
barna  were  burned. 

OHEBAFSAXE,  THE.  A  se-gnn  frigate  of  the 
American  navy.  In  1807,  under  the  command  of  James 
Barron,  she  waa  stopped  by  the  English  frigate 
Leopard  of  50  guns  and  four  alleged  deserters  from 
the  Bnglish  navy  taken  from  her.  On  June  1,  1813, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Lawrence,  with  SO 
gnus,  she  was  taken  by  the  English  frigate  Shannon  of 
52  guns  under  Captain  Brooke  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
after  a  IS-minute  engagement  in  which  Lawrence  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Chesapeake  was  taken  to 
Halifax,  N.  S..  and  used  as  a  British  vessel  until  con- 
demned in  1820.  This  affair  caused  much  excitement 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  one  of  the  iaeidents  which 
led  to  the  War  of  1613. 

0HB8TEB,  OOLBT  HXTOHEL  (1844-  ).  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  Slatea  navy;  born  at  New 
London,  Conn. ;  graduated  United  States  Nsral  Academy 
(1868);  served  in  the  Civil  War;  hjrdrographie  in- 
spector, coast  survey  (1880-18S6) ;  member  of  conulS' 
sion  to  select  site  for  navy  yard  on  Pacific  coast 
(1888-1890) ;  commandant  cadets.  United  States  Naval 
Academy  (1891-1894) ;  commander-in-chief  of  South 
Atlantic  squadron  (1897-1898) ;  superintendent  of 
naval  observatory  (1902-1906) ;  commanded  special 
service  squadron  to  witneas  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
(1905):  retired  (Februanr  28,  1906);  since  1906.  on 
Epecial  duty  in  bureau  of  equipment. 

OHIOAOO.  Named  from  Indian  word  for  the  wild 
onion,  wbieh  grows  abundantly  in  the  neighborhood. 
Old  rendesvous  for  Indian  tribes  and  white  traders. 
Marquette  and  Joliet  there  (1673,  1674,  1675);  La 
Balle^  Heooepin,  and  others  came  later;  on  a  map 
psblisbed  in  Quebec  (1685)  it  appears  as  Fort 
Ohicagou.  Jean  Baptists  Point  de  Saible,  a  refugee 
from  Haiti,  regarded  as  the  first  settler  (1779);  sell- 
ing his  cabin  to  the  French  fur  trader  Le  Mai,  who 
sold  it  to  John  Kinzie  (1804),  the  first  white  man  of 
American  birth  to  settle  there.  Oovemment  forced 
Indians  to  cede  six  sqnare  miln  of  land  and  erected 
Fort  Dearborn  at  month  of  Chicago  river  (1796). 
Chi  eago  Incorporated  as  a  town  (1833 )  with  fiSO 
population  and  area  of  660  acres.  Chartered  as  a 
city  with  4,170  population  (1837).  Fort  abandoned 
(1837);  deraolished  (1856).  The  development  of 
Chicago,  ita  great  fire  (1871).  and  subsequent  meteoric 
career  are  chapters  in  a  great  national  romance.  With 
only  4,470  population  in  1840  it  ranked  fifth  In  Ameri- 
can cities  in  1870  and  waa  second  in  1900. 

OHIOKABOUIHT.    See  Gaikes's  Milu 

OHIOKAMAUaA,  BATTLE  OF.  "The  great  battle 
of  the  West"  (September  19-20,  1863).  near  CThat- 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  between  a  Federal  army  of  55,000 
under  General  Koaecrsns  and  70,000  Confederate  sol- 
diers under  Oeneral  Brag?.  General  Thomas,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  left,  alone  saved  the  Federal 
troops  from  an  overwhelming  defeat,  and  bv  his  resist- 
ance gained  the  name  of  "The  Bock  of  Chickamanga." 
The  battle  was  won  hf  Bragg,  but  the  Federals  held 
Chattanooga. 

CHICKASAW  BATOTT  ( December  27-29,  1662 ) . 
In  December.  1862.  the  Federals  led  by  Sherman  at- 
tacked the  Confederates  at  Chickasaw  Bayon.  just 
above  Vicksburg,  Miss.  The  place  was  strongly  de- 
fended by  abattis  and  line  after  line  of  rifle  pits.  Fur 
three  days  the  Federals  struggled  desperatdv  and  at 
times  seemed  almost  successful,  but  were  finallr  obliged 
to  give  up  the  attempt. 

CHIOS  (now  Scio).  (1)  In  357  B.C.  the  Athenians 
sent  a  fleet  of  QO  ahipa  to  suppress  an  uprising  in 
Chios,  an  island  in  the  Greek  archipelago  At  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  the  leading  Athenian  galley  was 
nvcrpnwcred  and  Chabrias  killed.  This  ao  discouraged 
the  invaders  that  they  abandoned  the  attack.  (2)  201 
B.C.  The  combined  fleds  of  Rhodes  and  Pergamus 
defeated  the  Macedonian  fleet  commanded  by  Philip. 
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OBXfPBWA  (Jatr  5,  1814).  Chippewa,  a  abort 
distance  above  Nia^ra  Falls,  waa  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  British  commanded  by  Kiall,  and  the 
Americana  led  by  Brown,  in  which  the  latter  were 
TictoriouB. 

CHOZiEBA  (Asiatic  Cholera).  Originated  in  India. 
wher«  it  ia  endemic,  its  permanent  home  being  in 
Cslentta  and  the  southern  part  of  Bengal.  Epidemics 
of  cholera  occurred  before  the  Christian  era,  but  it 
has  been  endemic  since  1817.  In  1820  cholera  first 
appeared  in  China;  the  next  year  in  Arabia,  Peraia, 
sad  Meaopotaraia,  and  in  1823.  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
on  the  sborea  o(  the  Caspian.  In  1926  the  second 
epidemic  started  from  the  Oanges,  paaaed  through 
Persia  and  Astralchan  to  Bnssia  in  1830,  and  the  fol- 
lowing jear  to  Poland,  meantime  extending  through 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Palestine.  £gvi>t.  From  Russia 
it  pasKd  into  Oermanr.  Austria,  Hungary,  Wallachia, 
and  Turkey  were  tavaded,  the  epidemic  reaching  Eng- 
land in  1831.  The  next  year  brought  by  Irish  emi- 
grants to  Quebec,  It  entered  the  United  Btatea  by  way 
of  Detroit,  Hieh.,  and  nrMd  westward  to  the  Facifle 
eoaat,  and  aonthward  to  Kew  Orienna,  Later  epidemics 
oeeonwd  In  1S41,  1808.  1871.  1888,  1891,  and  1B93. 
In  1848  and  1852  and  from  1865  to  1868  the  disease 
preTaBed  in  America.  In  1878  it  appeared  ia  New 
Orleans  snd  the  valler  of  the  Mlaaiaaippl  river,  and 
from  Samburg.  Germany,  a  f^w  eaaea  were  broaclit  to 
the  port  of  New  York,  in  1893.  TTnlted  Statea  troopt 
in  1899  found  it  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it 
haa  probably  been  often  prevalent. 

OHOXUSITZ  (Uay  17,  1742).  In  a  battle  at  Cho- 
tnsitz,  a  small  town  in  Bohemia,  daring  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Snrcesalon,  the  Anstrians,  led  by  PrinctACharles 
of  Lorraine,  were  defeated  by  tba  Prnaaiana,  nnder 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  retreated  with  s  loss  of  about 
7,000  killed  and  12,000  taken  prisoners. 

OHOUTEATT  iMhoo-to').  AUOUSTE  (1739-1829). 
American  pioneer  who  made  the  first  settlement  on  the 
site  of  St.  LoQis,  nnder  the  direction  of  Pierre  LacIMe. 
Bora  In  N'ew  Orleana,  La.  With  hia  brother,  Pierre, 
beeue  a  well-known  fnr  trader  in  the  West. 

OHKTSIiES'S  FEBIJ)  (November  11,  1813).  In 
the  summer  of  1813  it  was  resolved  to  send  an<rtber 
expedition  into  Canada  against  Montreal.  The  Ameri- 
can armr  waa  led  by  General  Boyd,  and  as  they  pro- 
reeded  tney  were  constantly  harassed  by  the  British. 
At  Chrysler's  Field,  near  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the 
two  armies  met  in  open  combat,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  anununition  had  given  out  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  boats  and  leave  the 
British  in  possession  of  the  field. 

CEUBTTBUSCO  (Angnst  20,  1847).  During  the 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Santa 
Anns  and  bis  Mexicsn  troops  occupied  Contreras. 
The  Americans  under  (General  Scott  attacked  them 
tbere  and  drove  them  into  Chnmbusco,  a  village  near 
the  City  of  Mexico.  A  sharp  battle  was  fought  at 
Chnrubasco,  in  wtaidn  the  Uexicans  were  totally  de- 
feated. 

OJD,  BVnr  DI&8  DB  BIVAB.  A  descendant  of  one 
of  the  proudest  families  of  Castile.  A  commander  of 
nqral  troops  nnder  Ssndo  II.  In  the  war  between 
Bandio  and  bis  brother,  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon,  the  Cid, 
bv  s  wlljr  stratagem,  gslned  the  victorv  for  Sancho. 
When  Baneho  was  sssassinated,  the  Cid  reqtiired  his 
heir  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  guilt  in  San- 
cho's  death  before  homage  could  be  rendered  to  him. 
This  cauaed  the  king,  Alfonso,  to  banish  the  Cid  in 
1081,  He  joined  the  Moors  at  Saragosss  and  foueht 
sninst  Christians  and  Moslema.  He  was  reconciled 
with  the  king,  Alfonso,  for  a  short  time,  when  he  was 
again  exiled.  He  now  fonj^t  against  the  Moors  and 
made  himself  lord  of  Valencia  for  five  years.  He  died 
of  grief  over  the  defeat  of  a  friend  in  arms  In  1009. 
Many  romances  were  woven  around  his  name,  and  he 
n  stin  one  of  tha  popular  heroes  of  Bpala. 

OntOASSIA.  A  region  of  the  northwestern  Canca- 
ssi.  Since  1820  It  nas  been  nominally  a  part  of 
Rotaia,  whose  sway  waa  esUblished  (1864)  on^  after 
a  stm^rte  of  thirty- five  years. 

d&REA  (590  B.  C.)  Daring  the  First  Sacred  War, 
uie  Athenians  captnred  CIrrha,  a  town  In  northern 
ureeee,  and.  aa  advised  by  the  oracle,  the  newly  acquired 
land  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

OIBTA  (the  ancient  name  of  Constantine).  In  1886, 
Cirts,  a  fortified  eity  of  eaatern  Algeria,  In  Africa, 
was  besieged  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Clausel. 
After  an  nnsaceeasfnl  aaaanlt.  in  which  many  were 


killed,  the  siege  was  raised.  The  following  yesr  uiotbs^ 
attempt  to  capture  Clrta  waa  made  by  Dsnremont. 
He,  however,  was  slain  in  an  aaaault,  but  hia  aaecessor 

succeeded  ia  capturing  the  town  by  atorm. 

CIBAIiFIHB  BEPUBLIO.  Name  given  to  the  stats 
constituted  in  1797  by  the  union  of  the  Cispadane  and 
Transpadane  republica  which  Bonaparte  had  established 
in  May,  1796,  after  the  battle  of  Lodi.  Bergamo,  Bres- 
cia, Cremona,  Lombardy,  Mantua,  Rovigo,  Verona,  ttie 
duchy  of  Modena  the  principality  of  Massa  Uid 
Carrara,  and  the  three  legations  of  Bologna,  Perrsrs, 
and  Romagna  were  included  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
By  the  victories  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  the 
Republic  was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1799,  but  after 
the  victory  ol  Marengo  (1800)  it  was  restored  Dy 
Bonaparte  with  some  constitutional  changes  snd  sn  . 
increase  of  territory.  It  took  the  name  of  "Italian 
Republic"  in  1802,  and  ebose  Bonaparte  for  its 
president,  a  deputation  from  the  Republic  eonferrlnf 
on  him  in  1805  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  From  then 
nntil  1614  it  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

CISPADANE  BEPUBUO.  Establiahed  by  ^apoleon 
I.  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  (1796),  and  mei^ed  in  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  the  following  year.  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  Modena,  and  Beg^  comprised  the  Ciqwdane 

Republic. 

OLABS.  CHABLE8  EDOAB  (1848-  ).  Rear 
admirsi  (retired)  United  Statea  navy;  born  at  Brad- 
ford, Vt.;  graduated  United  Statea  Naval  Academy 
<1863);  (LL.D„  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1905); 
Served  in  Civil  War;  lighthouse  inspector,  9th  district 
(1887-1891) ;  commanded  battlesbip  Oregon  dnrlng 
craias  from  San  Francisco  to  Key  West  and  in  the 
battle  of  Santiago  (July  8.  1898);  for  "eminent  and 
conaptcnons  conduct"  in  tbia  battle  was  advanced  8 
numbers  in  rank;  advanced  7  additional  numbers  and 

Sromoted  rear  admiral  (June  16,  1902);  governor  of 
aval  Home,  Philadelphia  (1901-1904);  preaident  of 
naval  examining  and  retiring  board  (1904-1905);  re- 
tired (Aagust  10,  1905) 

OUTTDH-BULWEB  TREATY,  Between  the  United 
Statea  and  England  (April  19,  1650),  negotiated  by 
aecretary  of  state  John  M.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henn 
Bnlwer;  ratified  (July  4,  1850).  To  facilitate  build- 
ing an  Interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  to  prevent  encroachment  by  either  power  upon 
Central  American  territory;  the  neutrality  of  the  canal 
assured  by  both  powers.  The  treaty  was  formally 
annulled  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  (ratified  De- 
cember, 1901). 

CLBBUBNE,  PATRICK  BONATNE  (1828  1864). 
A  prominent  Confederate  otHcer  in  the  Civil  War; 
born  in  Ireland,  emigrated  to  America  (1849),  settled 
in  Helena,  Ark.  Commanded  a  brigade  at  Shiloh; 
wounded  at  PerryriUe:  led  a  charge  at  Chlekamanga: 
was  at  MIssionsT7  Ridge;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Franklin. 

OLINTOir,   SIB  HENBT   (1788 f-lTSS).  Britiah 

[[eneral  in  American  Revolution.  Born  in  Newfound- 
and.  Member  of  Parliament  (1772-1784),  at  the 
same  time  serving  in  the  army  in  America,  At  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  acted  as  major  general,  and  upon 
the  defeat  of  Washington's  forces  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  look  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Waa 
leader  of  an  expedition,  December,  1779,  to  South 
Carolina:  cuDtured  General  Lincoln's  army  of  6,000 
men  at  Charleston,  May  12,  1780.  Returned  to  ETng- 
land  (1782):  served  again  in  Fariiament  (1700);  waa 
governor  of  Gibraltar  from  1793  until  hia  death  (1795). 

OLOOTB,  JEAB  BAPTI8TE,  BABOH  (1755-1794), 
better  known  as  "Anachariua"  Cloots.  A  Frnaalan  en- 
thuaiast.  Bom  June  24,  1755,  at  Gnsdenthal,  near 
Clevei.  Educated  in  Paris,  Vhere  be  became  imbued 
with  extremely  rattonslistie  ideas  on  politics  and  relig- 
ion. Assumed  the  name  and  title,  "Anachsrais  Cloots, 
the  Orator  of  the  Human  Race.' '  He  became  a  French 
cltixen  and  in  1792  was  elected  to  the  National  CTon- 
vention.    Guillotined  (March  24,  1794). 

OLOVEB  BIOHABDSOK  (1846-  ).  Rear  ad- 
miral (retired)  United  States  nsvy;  born  at  St.  Jsmea 
College,  Hageratown,  Md.;  graduated  United  Statea 
Naval  Academy  (1867);  in  charge  of  survey  of  S,  B. 
Alaska  (1885-1886);  hydrographer,  bureau  of  naviga- 
tion (1889-1893);  chief  of  office  of  naval  intelliKence 
(1897-1898);  naval  atUch^  London  (1900-1903); 
preaident  board  of  inapection  and  survey;  member  of 
national  geograpbic  society, 

ONIDUS,  BATTLE  OF.  Cnidus  wns  a  city  In  Caria 
in  Asia  Minor  and  one  of  the  bIx  cities  of  the  Dorian 
League.    In  394  B.  C.  the  Athenians,  under  Conon, 
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with  tbe  uBtatance  of  the  Parmians,  defeated  the  Spftr- 
tans  in  a  sea  battle  off  Cnidna.  This  broke  the  power 
of  Bparta  in  Asia  Minor, 

OODT,  WnXIAK  FBBDEBIOK  (BVFFAU)  BILL) 
(1646-  ).  American  scout  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  186S  contracted  to  supply  buffalo  meat  to  the  men 
building  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  whence  his  name. 
A  coTemment  scout  again  (1868-1S72);  elected  to  the 
Nmraska  lepslature;  aerred  in  the  Bionx  War  (1867) : 
killed  ChieTTellow  Hand  at  Indian  Creek;  ornnised 
hla  "Wild  Weat  Show"  (1883);  took  it  to  Europe 
(1887). 

COLD  HABBOB.  (I)  See  Gaines's  Uill.  (2)  June 
1-8,  1864.  Grant,  in  his  campaign  before  Richmond, 
Va.,  crossed  the  Pamuakey  river  and  fought  his  way 
to  Cold  Harbor,  a  short  distance  northeast  of  Rich- 
mond. On  June  1  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  Con- 
federates under  I^ee,  hut  was  repulBod  with  heavy 
loasea.  BkirmiBhlng  continued  until  the  8d,  when  In 
a  general  assault  Grant  was  overwhelminKlf  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  about  7,000  men.  After  lingering 
in  th«  Tieinltr  for  over  a  week  Grant  withdrew.  Intend- 
ing to  approach  Bidimond  from  the  sooth. 

COLBHSO  (December  15,  1899).  During,  the  South 
African  War,  Buller  attacked  the  Boers  at  Colenso,  on 
the  Tngela  River  In  Sauth  Africa,  and  was  defeated 
with  heavy  loss. 

OOItUXBITB,  CHBISTOPHEB  (1446-1506).  Born 
near  Genoa;  went  to  sea;  conceived  idea  of  westward 

Stssage  to  Asia  but  could  get  no  backing.  Finally 
aeen  Isabella  of  Spain  financed  the  Santa  Haria  and 
two  other  small  vessels  (1492),  in  which  he  reached 
the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  Haiti,  after  storm,  mutiny, 
and  hardship.  Was  greeted  as  a  king  on  return  to 
Spain;  sailed  thrice  later;  reached  the  mainland  on 
third  voyage,  although  preceded  in  this  by  the  Cabots 
and,  possibly,  by  Vespucci;  unjaatly  accused  and  sent 
home  in  chains,  but  released  on  arrival  In  Spain. 
After  fourth  voyage  lived  in  poverty  nnd  neglect;  died 
of  broken  heart. 

OOMBOTTBE  OF  FITBUO  SATBTT  (France). 
Appointed  April  A,  1798.  At  first  consisted  of  nine 
deputies  who  were  to  confer  in  secret,  have  supreme 
executive  power,  with  authority  to  spend  certain  sums 
of  money  without  accounting  for  them,  and  to  report 
weekly  to  the  Convention.  Three  more  members  were 
added  In  June,  Robespierre  and  Csmot  Joining  after 
the  fall  of  the  GirondisU.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was 
inaugurated  by  this  committee.  July  27,  1794,  It  dis- 
banded. 

COHOOBO  (April  19.  1T7S).  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution  a  skirmish  occurred  at  Con- 
cord, Maaa.,  when  an  army  of  Englishmen  entered  the 
town  and  begaa  to  destroy  the  supplies  which  had  not 
been  carried  to  safety  oj  the  Inhabitants.  A  small 
detadunent  which  had  been  left  to  guard  the  bridge, 
wat  attacked  by  double  their  number  of  Americana, 
and,  before  they  were  ordered  to  retreat  towkrd  Lexing- 
ton, several  live*  had  been  lost  on  both  sides. 

OOHDE  (iton-dsv').  One  of  the  prominent  families 
of  France,  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  One 
of  the  greatest.  Louis  II.  (1621-1686),  known  in  his- 
tory'as  "the  Great  Cond^,"  fought  a  drawn  battle  at 
Seneffe  with  William  of  Orange.  Succeeded  Turenne 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
(1675). 

00V7EDBBATI0N  OF  THE  BHIirB,  THE.  An 
alliance  of  German  princes  formed  July  12,  IBOR, 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon:  but  dissolve  (I8I3) 
as  a  result  of  his  disastrona  Ruaaian  campaign. 

OOHIfAUMnr.  ABTHITB  WILUAK  FATBICX 
ALBBBT,  DUKE  OF.  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(1850-  ).  Third  son  of  Queen  Victoria;  created 
Duke  of  Connaught  and  Btratheam,  and  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex <1874),  taking  seat  In  House  of  Lords.  Served  in 
Egypt  (1882);  genera]  (1898);  commander  in  chief 
of  forces  in  Ireland  (1900);  commander  of  Third 
Army  Corps  (1901).  Is  a  member  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indiana  of  Canada,  being  the  only  white  man  to  receive 
such  mark  of  affection ;  his  Indian  name  is  "Coosin 
Artbnr." 

OOHBTAHTIHOPLE.  The  importance  of  Constan- 
tinople, on  the  Bosporus,  in  Turkey,  has  been  appre- 
ciated by  many  countries  which  have  attempted  to  gain 
possession  of  the  city.  (1)  From  668-67S,  and  »am 
717-718,  it  was  tiesieged  by  the  Saracens,  but,  with  its 
«>Iendid  equipment  and  plentiful  supply  of  previaiona, 
n  was  able  to  withstand  both  aleges  with  ease.  (2)  In 
the  ninth  to  the  aloTsath  eentnry,  the  Bussians  mad* 


repeated  attacks  on  Constantinople,  but  were  nnable  to 
capture  the  city  and  lost  thonsands  of  troops  and  ships 
in  their  attempts.  (3)  The  decline  of  Constantinople 
dates  from  1081,  when  Alexius  Comnenus  gained  ttie 
city  through  trevhery  and  took  the  throne.  The  city 
was  plundered  by  his  followers  and  the  inhabitants 
insulted  without  discrimination,  (4)  In  1204,  during 
the  Crusades,  a  large  expedition  of  crusading  fllibnstcrs 
attacked  Constantinople  by  land  and  sea  and  finally 
entered  the  city.  Their  work  of  plundering  knew  no 
bounds :  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  burned ;  those  who 
resiated  were  kilted  without  mercy;  and  an  immense 
booty  divided  among  the  invaders.  (5)  In  1453  a 
targe  armv  of  Turks,  accompanied  by  their  Sect,  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople.  On  May  29  the  guards 
at  the  galea  were  overpowered  and  the  city  entered. 
For  three  days  the  soldiers  pillaged  and  murdered  in 
every  quarter;  40,000  are  said  to  have  been  killed  and 
60,000  reduced  to  slavery. 

COVSTBIUTION— nmrBOENVE  (F^raary  9, 
1799).  Capt  Thomaa  Troxtnn  was  put  in  command 
of  the  new  West  Indian  squadron,  with  the  frigate 
Constitution  as  a  flagship.  Near  the  island  Nev^ 
of  the  Leeward  group,  the  French  frigate  Insurgento 
offered  battle,  and  after  a  atrnggie  which  continued  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  French  boat  anrrendered 
with  160  prisoners. 

CONSTELLATION— VEHOEAHCE.  On  February 
2,  1800,  the  United  States  frigate  Constellation,  com- 
manded by  Thomas  TruxCon,  encountered  the  French 
Vengeance  off  Guadalonpe  Island,  la  the  West  Indies. 
For  several  hours  the  vessels  fought  st  close  range, 
when  finally  the  Vengeance  withdrew. 

OONBTITtrXION — CTANE — LEVANT  ( February 
20,  1815).  The  British  frigate  Cyanp.  and  brig  Le- 
vant, surrendered  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  Stewart.  The  loss  to  the 
British  was  77  men;  to  the  Americans,  15  men. 

CONSTITUTION — GTJEEHIERE.  On  August  19, 
1812,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  off  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts between  the  United  Slates  Constitution  and  the 
British  Guerriere.  The  latter  was  completely  wrecked 
and  on  the  next  day  was  set  afire  and  blown  up. 

OOHSTITimON^ATA  (December  30,  1812). 
The  American  frigate  Constitution,  commanded  bv 
Bainbridge,  encountered  the  Java  off  the  coast  of  Brasll. 
After  a  battle  of  about  one  hour,  the  Java  was  totally 
defeated  and  forced  to  aurrender. 

CONTREBAS  (August  20,  IS47).  When  the  Amer- 
icans had  captured  many  strongholds  in  Mexico,  they 

Sut  every  effort  toward  the  attack  upon  the  City  of 
[exico.  The  Americans,  10,738  strong,  led  by  General 
Twigg,  made  their  way  toward  the  goal,  and  on  August 
19th  assaulted  Conlreras,  a  strong  fortification  near 
San  Augustine.  The  next  morning  a  second  attack 
was  made  and  the  Mexicans,  commanded  by  Valentia, 
were  utterly  defeated.  The  Americans  lost  in  all  50 
men,  while  the  Uexicana  lost  TOO  killed,  1,000  wounded. 
818  i>rlsooers,  and  a  largo  amonnt  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. 

COOK,  FBAHOIS  AUGUSTUS  (1843-  }.  Rear 
admiral  ( retired )  United  States  navy ;  bom  at  North- 
ampton, Mass. :  graduated  United  States  Naval 
Academy  (1863)  ;  served  in  Civil  War;  lighthouse  In- 
spector, 11th  district  (1883-1886);  inspector  of  ord- 
nance, Boston  (1890-1892);  equipment  officer,  Boston 
Navy  Yard  (1892-1893);  for  "eminent  and  conspic- 
uous conduct"  while  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  in 
battle  of  Santiago  (July  3,  1898)  was  advanced  5 
numbers  in  rank ;  member  of  naval  examining  and 
retiring  board  <18gg<1903):  rear  admiral  (March  21. 
1903):  retired  (September  5,  1903). 

COOPEB,  PHILIP  HE  KEY  (i844-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  Stales  navy;  bom  at  Camden. 
N.  J.;  attended  naval  academv  (1960-1863);  served 
in  Civil  War;  superintendent  of  naval  academy  (1894- 
1898):  rear  admiral  (Febmary  9,  1902);  superin- 
tendent of  2d  naval  district  (July,  1902-JanuBry, 
1903) ;  senior  squadron  commander  Asiatic  station 
( March,  1903);  commander-in-chief  Asiatic  fleet 
(1904);  retired  (August  6,  1904). 

COBBIN,  HENBT  OLABK  (1843-1909).  American 
soldier;  colonel  in  Civil  War  (1S65);  brevetted  brig- 
adier general  of  volunteers  (1866) ;  honorably  mustered 
ont.  Returned  to  regular  army  as  second  lieutenant 
(1866);  appointed  colonet  (1890);  lieutenant  general 
IT.  B.  A.  and  retired  (1906).  Filled  many  posts;  was 
with  President  Garfield  when  be  was  shot;  conducted 
army  maneuvers  at  Manassae  (1904);  commander  of 
Phiuppiiie  Division  (1904);  Northern  Diviolon  <1906), 
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(1768-1798).  Bom  .t  Saint  S.tu^ik  STi^SST 
Infon.ted  at  the  outrajrea  saffered  by  her  coiintrymen 
at  Uia  handa  of  Marat  rtie  ninad  aeeCM  to  hia  hottae 
in  Paria  (July  13.  17B3),  and  under  pretaxt  of  dtnoiuic- 
mg  aome  fugitiTe  Oirondiita  at  Caen,  aUbbed  him  In 
the  heart,  after  giving  the  information.  She  waa 
ioimediatel7  •created,  brought  to  trial,  and  foillotined. 

TOBniTH.  (1)  May  29,  1862.  After  the  battlei 
«■  P^'8'>nrK  Landing  and  the  capture  of  Island  No.  10 
Federal  forcea  nnitcd  and  moTed  toward  Corinth, 
Miaa.  At  their  approach  the  Confederatea  abandoned 
torinUi  and  fled  with  their  gtorea  and  ammunition. 
(2>  October  3-5,  1862.  The  deaire  of  the  Confederatee 
waa  to  capture  the  Federal  headqnarteri  at  Corinth, 
and  on  October  2  a  large  force  appeared  and  on  the 
following  day  began  flKhting.  The  place  was  In  com- 
mand of  Qrant,  and  Kosecrana  waa  placed  in  charge 
of  the  annfoa.  For  two  days  the  fighting  waa  kept  up, 
and  finally  on  the  5th  the  Confederatea  fled.  The  loM 
to  the  Federala  during  the  battle  waa  2,428  men :  the 
Confederatea'  hwa  was  double  that  nanber.  Detach- 
menta  pomted  the  Oonfederalea  and  at  the  Hatchie 
riTor  a  battery  and  seTeral  hundred  men  were  captured, 
and  the  remainder  scattered  or  drowned. 

OOSIHTO.  Ancient  Grecian  city,  at  the  louth  end 
of  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  northern  diriaion 
of  Greece  with  the  Peloponneaua.  Said  to  have  been 
called  Ephyra' '  in  early  times.  Its  citadel,  the  Acro- 
Corinthos,  sn  isolated  hill  1,886  feet  high,  with  pre- 
cipitooa  Bides,  commands  one  of  the  fin  eat  Tiewi  in 
Oreece.  At  the  northern  foot  of  this  hill,  on  «  broad 
terrace  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  terel  of  tha 
isthmoa,  lay  the  city  of  Corinth.  The  growth  of  the 
city  apparently  occurred  after  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
the  Pewponneaiia,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
B.  C.  Conntb  waa  the  chief  trading  city  of  Oreece. 
The  goTemment  was  a  atrict  oligarchy,  under  the  lead 
ersbip  of  the  family  of  the  Bacehiadae.  But  eariy  in 
the  aeventh  century  a  revolution  occurred,  and  Cypselus 
became  tyrant  (c.  657  B.  C).  The  proaperlty  of  the 
rity  Increased  under  his  rule  and  that  of  hie  son. 
Periander.  Oorcyra  and  Epidaania  were  reduced,  and 
Potidaea  waa  established.  The  tyrants  were  over- 
thrown about  582  B.  C,  and  a  moderate  oligarchy 
established,  which,  althongh  iDtermpled  by  democratic 
revolntiona,  apparently  remained  the  naual  form  of 
goremmeni.  Cnrinth  became  a  member  of  the  Lace- 
daemoniaii  League,  playing  her  part  in  the  Persian 
Wan.  Its  commerctal  intereats  were  aerious^  affected 
by  the  derelopBtent  of  Athenian  power,  causing  the 
city  to  bo  actiTO  In  promoting  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
BecoBdnir  jaaloai  of  Spartan  rule,  Corinth,  after  the 
of  Athena,  formed  an  alliance  with  that  city  and 
ThAea  which  reaolted  In  the  Corinthian  War,  895  B.  C. 
Afterwards  Corinth  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance, 
aapportiair  tlte  city  In  the  war  with  the  Thebans  under 
Epamlnondaa.  la  885  B.  C.  Corinth  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Hacedoniana,  who,  with  the  exception  of  242  to 
223  B.  C,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Aratus  for  the 
Achaean  Leag:ne,  held  the  city  until  196  B.  C.  Corinth 
waa  restored  to  the  Achaean  League  when  the  freedom 
of  Greece  was  proclaimed  by  the  Bomana,  but  having 
become  the  center  of  the  last  uprising  of  Greece  against 
the  Roman  po«-er,  the  Roman  general,  L.  UummiuSi 
utterly  destroyed  it  (146  B.  C.),  and  it  continued  in 
ruins  nntil  rebuilt  by  Julias  Caesar  a  century  later 
(46  B.  C).  Afterwards  it  became  the  capiUl  of  the 
Roman  prorince  of  Achaia,  growing  botb  prosperous 
and  powerful,  though  never  lully  regaining  its  early 
importance.  St.  Paul  planted  a  church  here,  to  whicD 
be  addressed  two  epistles.  The  city  in  1458  wss  con- 
quered by  the  Turks  under  Uobammed  II.;  captured 
in  1687  by  the  Venetians,  and  retaken  in  171S  by  the 
Turks,  who  held  it  until  1823.  Corinth,  reduced  to 
ashes  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  1858  utterly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  is  now  rebuilt  in  a  more 
convenient  altaation  on  the  shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Corinth. 
In  the  early  period  Corinth  was  celebrated  for  lU  work 
m  day  and  bronaa,  "Corinthian  brenie,"  evaa  in  later 
tlmea,  being  slnMNtt  aa  praefatns  aa  gold. 

COBIHTHZAir  WAB.  After  the  faS  of  Athens  In 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  Corinth  becsme  jealous  of  the 
power  of  Sparta  and,  in  895  B.  C.  caused  the  Corin- 
thian War  with  Sparta  by  forming  an  alliance  with 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  war  was  a  petty  war,  and 
Corinth  afterwards  returned  to  her  allegiance  to 
Sparta. 

OOBUinrA  (Comna).  January  16,  1809.  The 
English  forcee,  led  by  Sir  John  Uoore,  directed  their 
course  toward  Comnna,  a  aeaport  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Spain,  where  they  were  intending  to  embark.  The 
atlanpt  of  th«  French  anay,  nndw  BonU,  to  prarent 


their  embarkation  resulted  In  a  hard  fi^t.  Th*  Britlah 
sneeeeded  In  withstending  the  French,  altlioni^  JCooiv 
waa  fatally  wonnded. 

COSSACKS.  A  military  division  of  the  people  of  Rus- 
aia,  whose  homes  principally  are  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  country.  They  are  organised  in  eleven  voiAos, 
or  conn,  the  chief  of  which,  the  Don,  became  powerful 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Military 
training  begins  in  boyhood;  compulsory  service  in  the 
stanista,  or  Cossack  post,  begins  at  seventeen;  field 
service  at  twenty;  continuing  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years.  This  service  is  divided  into  three  classes, — 
active;  on  furlough  with  arms  and  horses;  and  on 
furlough  without  Eorses,  but  with  arms.  Each  voisko 
receives  an  allowance  of  land  from  the  crown,  and 
equips  and  clothes  iU  soldiers.  A  distinctive  uniform 
of  dark  green  is  worn  by  the  Cossack,  who  now  number 
between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000.  The  Cosaacka  wer« 
inatruMental  in  exploring  and  nbdning  Siberia. 

OOTTOH,  OHABLES  STAVROPB  (1843-1909). 
Bear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at 
Mllwankee;  appointed  to  United  States  Nsval  Academy 
(1858);  ordered  into  active  service  (May,  1861),  and 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War;  lighthouse  inspector, 
15th  district  (1887-1890);  member  of  naval  retiring 
board  (1900);  commandant  navy  yard,  Norfolk  (1900- 
1903)  ;  rear  admiral  (February  27.  IBOO)  ;  commander- 
in-chief  of  European  squadron  (1903-1904):  retired 
(February  16,  1904). 

OOVSMTBT  (Warwickshire,  England).  Noted  for 
the  religious  mysteries  or  plays  acted  here  In  the 
nftetnth  century.  A  magnificent  Benedictine  monastery 
was  founded  at  Coventry  in  1044  by  Earl  Leofric  and 
his  wife.  Lady  Oodiva.  The  latUr  is  ssid  to  have 
ridden  naked  through  the  town,  in  fulfillment  of  a 
condition  laid  down  by  ber  husband,  who  had  promised 
certain  reforms,  if  his  wife  would  perform  such  aa 
Bctj  supposing  of  course,  tbat  she  would  not  do  so. 
This  ride  of  Lady  Oodiva  was  for  many  years  cel^rsted 
by  a  procession.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1344, 
The  beautiful  cathedral  of  Coventry,  with  the  ancient 
walls  surrounding  it.  was  demolished  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  famous  meeting  for  the  intended  trial  by  battle 
between  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  immortal- 
ised in  Shakespeare's  "Richsrd  II.,"  took  place  here. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  two  memorable  parliaments 
were  held  in  the  monastery;  the  one  eontsined  no 
lawyers,  the  other  passed  many  atlainders  against  the 
duke  of  York,  etc.  Coventry  was  famoiu  in  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  snd  seventeenth  centuries  for  wool- 
ens, broadcloths,  caps,  and  blue  thread  bonnets. 

OOWPENS  (Jsnuarr  17,  1781).  The  Amerieans 
ed  by  Daniel  Morgan  defeated  the  British  under  Tarle- 
on  Bt  Cuwpens,  in  South  Csrolina.  The  British  lost 
J30  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  600  prisoners;  while 
the  American  lost  was  70  men,  only  12  killed. 

OBAIO,    JOSBPR    BDOAB    (T  ).  Rear 

admiral  (retired)  United  States  nary;  born  in  New 
York;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1865)  • 
astronomer  North  Pacific  Survey  (1874-1875);  chief 
of  hydrographic  office  (April,  189T-Jsnnary.  1900) ; 
accepted  for  the  United  Statea  (1900)  the  Albany,  built 
and  armed  in  England:  commander  In  chief  of  European 
squadron  (February  10-Hay  18,  1902) ;  csptain  of 
yard,  navy  yard,  Norfolk  Va.  (February,  1903-De- 
eember,  1904);  rear  admiral  (December  28,  1904); 
commandant  League  Island  Navy  Yard  (March,  1905). 

OBEOT.  Small  town  in  France  In  department  of 
the  Somme,  where  a  brilliant  victory  waa  gained  (1346) 
by  Edward  III.  of  England  with  86,000  soldiers  over 
75,000  French  soldiers  under  Philip  VZ.  Great  aum- 
bera  of  the  French  nobility  were  killed.  King  John, 
the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  was  so  overcome  by  the 
utter  rout  that  he  had  two  knights  interlace  his  bridle 
with  theirs  and  rode  to  "strike  a  blow,"  being  killed, 
with  eleven  other  princes  of  Bohemia;  in  all  30,000  of 
the  French  army  perished.  The  Black  Prince,  so  called 
from  the  color  of  his  armor,  greatly  dixtiTi^tuisIied  him- 
self for  England,  winning  hia  spurs  and  knighthood; 
the  creat  at  the  slain  King  of  Bohemia,  three  ostrich 
feathers  with  the  motto  ''Ich  Dien"  (I  serve),  was 
adopted  in  memory  of  the  victory,  and  has  since  been 
the  erest  of  the  English  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this 
battle  it  is  claimed  that  gunpowder  was  first  used  aa 
the  propellant  of  an  offensive  missile. 

CBIOBTOK  (itrrton),  JAMES  (1560-1585).  "The 
Admirable  Crichton."  Bom  at  Eliock,  Dumfries.  An 
accomplished  scholsr  snd  expert  swordsman.  Tra- 
dition relates  that  be  was  assassinated  at  Mantua  by 
Vincenu  dt  Oonsaga,  son  of  the  duke  of  Mantua. 
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tStOMWELL.  BABTLBTT  JBFFEBSOH  (1840- 
).  Bear  ftdnirsl  (retired)  United  Stetei 
bom  aet.T  Sprinfn>lace,  OeorKia;  gradnated  United 
Statea  N«TaI  Academj  (1861) ;  Barred  durinir  Civit 
War ;  inapertor  of  ordnance,  navy  fard,  Philaidelphia 
( 1874-1878),  navy  yard,  Portemonth  ( 1882-1884) ; 
commanded  naval  rendecTouB,  Philadelphia  (1884- 
1885);  captain  of  nay;  yard,  Norfolk  (1891-1894); 
meniber  of  naval  examining  board  (18B5-I898)  ;  com- 
mandant naval  Etalion.  Havana,  Cnba  (1899);  presi- 
dent of  naval  retiring  board  (1899-1900)  ;  rear  admiral 
(March  3,  1899)  ;  commandant  navy  yard,  Portsmouth 
(1900-1901) ;  commander-in-chief  of  South  Atlantic 
aqnadron  (Uay-July,  1901),  of  European  aqnadron 
(1901-1902):  retired  (February  9,  1902). 

OBONJE  {kron'^),  VIET  A.  (1836-  ).  A  Boer 
military  commander  of  great  ability  In  the  war  of 
1899-1902;  waa  aent  aa  priioner  of  irar  to  St.  Helena, 
May,  1900;  waa  a  member  of  the  Tranavaa)  executive 
council. 

OBOOKBD  BILLET  (Uay  1.  1778).  With  only  58 
able-bodied  men,  General  Lacey  occupied  Crooked  Billet, 
HontBomsiy  Co.,  Pa.  On  Hay  1,  1778.  he  found  him- 
aelf  Burronnded  by  a  larite  number  of  British,  and 
without  malEinic  a  atand  the  Americans  fled,  only  a 
few  eBcaping  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy. 

OBOSS  EZTS  (June  8,  1862).  Ab  Jacluon  and  Ma 
Oonfederates  retreated  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  they 
were  followed  by  divisions  nf  the  Federal  army  tinder 
Generals  Fremont  and  Shields.  At  Cross  Keys,  near 
Tlarrisburg,  Vs.,  a  portion  of  Jackaon's  forces  led  by 
Ewell  was  overtaken.  On  June  6,  1882,  a  brief  en- 
Kafcement  occurred,  and  during  the  night  the  Con- 
feaerates  withdrew. 

OBOWK  POINT  (May  12,  1775).  After  the  capture 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Col.  Seth  Warner,  with  a  Bmull 
force  of  Americans,  made  an  sttack  on  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Charaplain.  Ab  the  fort  waa  defended 
by  only  12  men.  these  were  quickly  overpowered  and 
the  place  occupied  by  the  Americana. 

CTESIFHOIT.  On  the  eaBtem  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Parthian  kings  commonly  made  thia  their  winter 
residence,  it  finally  becoming  the  capital  of  the  Par- 
thian kingdom.  In  637  Ctesiphon  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  and  later  abandoned,  its  rutna  furnishine 
material  for  the  neighboring  Bagdad.  The  ruins  of 
Relcucia  are  on  the  onnoBlle  bank,  and  the  two  cities 
are  together  called  El-Uodein  by  the  Arabs. 

0DIBA88.  First  used  of  ■  Jerkin,  or  leather  gar- 
ment for  soldiers,  so  thick  and  strong  that  It  was  pistol 
proof,  and  even  musket-proof.  Later  the  name  was 
given  to  a  portion  of  armor  made  of  metal, — a  back- 
plate  and  a  breasti^te  hooked  or  buckled  together,  with 
a  piece  called  cnlet  or  g»rde  do  relnes  Joined  to  the 
bock. 

ODHBEBLAlfC,    WILIUM   AUOTrBTDS,  DUKE 

07  (1721-1765).  An  English  commander.  Bom  in 
Ijondon,  1721,  Defeated  by  the  French  at  Fontenoy 
(1746).  Of  hia  many  battlea,  his  one  victory  was  that 
over  the  Tonng  Pretender  at  Culloden  (1748).  Bar^ 
named  "The  Butcher"  for  his  cruelties. 

CnSTBB,  OBOBOE  ABH8TEONO  (1889-1876). 
One  of  the  most  daring  of  American  soldiers.  Born  in 
New  Rumley,  Ohio.  A  distinguished  character  of  the 
Civil  War.  Gained  hiB  ilrst  experience  as  an  Indian 
fighter  in  Gen.  U.  S.  Hancock's  campaign  against  the 
Cheyennes  (18R7-1868).  Later  attacked  a  hody  of 
6,000  Sioux  with  a  force  of  600  men  st  the  junction 
of  the  Big  and  Little  Big  Horn;  after  a  desperate 
struggle  he  snd  his  companies  were  annihilated. 

CUSTOZZA.  (1)  July  25,  1848.  Badetiky,  vrith  an 
army  of  Anstrians,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Italiann  at  Ciistozza,  a  village  near  Verona,  Italy. 
(2)  On  June  24,  1866.  the  Auatriana.  led  by  Archduke 
Albert,  again  defeated  the  Italians  in  a  long  and  bloody 
battle  st  Cuatona. 

OCTZOO.  Ancient  capital  of  the  Incas  of  Pern. 
Tn  1534  a  municipal  government  was  estflbliahed  by 
Francisco  Pizarro.  Daring  the  siege  by  the  Inca,  Manco 
Capnr,  1536,  the  town  waa  almost  destroyed.  Alma(p-o 
was  beheaded  here  in  1538.  The  preaent  univeraity 
was  founded  in  1G92. 

OTNOSOBPHAI^.  (1)  864  B.C.  The  Thebana, 
led  by  Pelopidas,  defeated  Alexander  of  Fherae  and  the 
Thessalians.  in  a  battle  at  Cynosrephallie,  in  Thessaly. 
(2)  In  197  B.C.  Philip  V.  of  Maccdon  was  completelv 
defeated  by  the  Roman  ronsul  here.  As  a  result  of  this 
Tirtnry  Greece  waa  freed  from  Macedonian  anthority. 


OTBUS  THE  YOUHOEB  ( t  -401  B.  a).  The 
second  son  of  Darius  Nothus.  He  Is  the  hero  of  Xen- 
ophon'a  Anabasis.  He  led  a  rebellion  against  hia  eUer 
brother,  Artaserxea  Mnemon.  in  404  B.  C,  and  on  its 
failure,  though  aentenced  to  death,  was  pardoned  by 
his  mother's  intervention,  and  made  a  satrap  of  a 
province  of  Asia  Minor.  He  left  Sardis  In  401  B.  C. 
with  a  force  of  100,000  Asiatics  and  18,000  paid 
Greek  soldiers  under  the  pretense  of  punishing  the 
robbers  of  Plsidia.  Artaxerxes,  being  told  of  his 
brother's  treachery,  met  him  in  a  battle  in  Cunaxa. 
about  60  miles  from  Babylon.  Cyrus  was  defeated  and 
alain,  though  the  Greek  stddiers  were  victorions  over 
those  immediately  opposed  in  battle  to  them.  The 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  throng  the  highland^ 
of  Armenia  back  to  the  aea  in  the  depth  of  winter 
forms  the  subject  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

orZlUUS.  (1)  410  B.C.  During  the  Peloponneslan 
War,  the  Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Alcibiades,  sur- 

Eriaed  Hindaras  and  the  Peloponneslan  navy  at  Cnieas, 
1  Asia  Minor,  and  after  a  severe  fi^t  defeated  them 
and  almost  destroyed  the  fleet.  (2)  In  74  B.  0.,  during 
the  Third  Mithridatic  War.  the  Romans  under  LueuUua 
surrounded  the  army  of  Hithridates,  at  Cjaicns,  and, 
althongh  the  Roman  army  vaa  amaDer,  it  ultimate^ 
deatroyed  th«  form  of  Hithridates. 

0ZE0B8.  aiavie  people  In  the  sztrme  northwest 
of  AQBtria-Hnngary.  Their  Carpathian  home  invaded 
by  Avara,  the  Csechs  eoterod  Bohemia  about  570, 
diapossesainc  the  Morcinnanni.  They  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  ninth  century.  The  Russian  historian 
Nestor   (1056-1116)   first  used  the  name  Csech.  At 

S resent   the    Ciecha    of    Bohemia    (Csechy  proper), 
[oravia.  and  Prussian  Silesia,  with  the  Braraln  of 
north  Hungary,  number  about  8,000,000. 

DAHLOBEK,  JOHN  ADOLF  (180B  1870).  An 
American  naval  officer,  inventor  (in  1850)  of  the 
Dahlgren  gun;  served  on  the  Federal  side  in  the  Civil 
War;  took  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  commanded  the  South 
Pacific  squadron  (1866-186S)  ;  commanded  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

DAHABOUS.  Largest  city  and  capital  of  Syria  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Founding  lost  in  antiquity,  but  waa 
seat  of  a  kingdom  and  subjugaled  by  Darid.  Con- 
quered by  Assyria  In  eighth  century  B.  C,  snd  its 
people  carried  away  and  replaced  by  Assyrian  colonists. 
Conquered  by  Pompey  in  64  B.  C,  it  became  a 
dependency  of  Rome.  At  introduction  of  Christianity 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Taken  by  Moham- 
mednns  f635):  besieged  bv  Crasaders  (1148);  taken 
by  Nureddin  (1154) ;  Saladin  ruling  and  dying  there 
(1193);  conquered  bv  Tamerlane  and  the  Mongols 
(1401).  it  was  burned  but  rebnlU.  Taken  by  Turks 
(IS16):  bv  Egyptians  (183S);  restored  to  Turkn 
(1841).  Christian  msRaacre  liy  Moslems  (1860).  It 
contains  the  "Street  that  is  called  'Stral^t,'  "  In 
which  St.  Paul  Is  said  to  have  lived. 

DAKZETTA.  On  November  6,  1219.  Damletta,  an 
ancient  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  was  captured  by  the 
Crusaders.  In  1249  it  was  taken  by  Lonls  IX.,  and 
the  following  year  given  for  his  ransom  aa  a  prisoner. 

HAXBB.  First  appeared  on  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern coasts  of  England  in  787;  in  795  settled  several 
coast  towna  of  Ireland.  Repeated  Invasions  of  England 
occurred  after  832,  their  first  winter  on  the  Island 
being  that  of  861;  became  flrmly  established  there  in 
866.  PartlallT  ■ubjected  by  Alfred  the  Great,  but  re- 
tained posaeeaion  of  East  Anglia,  Essex,  Nortituthbris, 
and  northeastern  part  of  Mercia  (878).  Renewed  !«• 
vssions  began  In  891.  Tribute  money  called  Dsaegeld 
was  paid  by  the  Saxon  king,  Ethelred  II.,  until  a  msa- 
sacre  of  sH  the  Danea  in  England  {November  18, 1002), 
by  order  of  that  monarch.  This  was  avenged  by  four 
expeditions  of  Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  by  whom  the 
country  was  devastated  and  finally  conquered  (1018). 
Sweyn  a  aon,  Canute,  contended  for  the  supmna  power 
with  Ethelred  and  his  snecesaor,  Edmund  IrimBidsB, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  became  sole  monardi 
of  England  (1016),  Danish  or  Norse  rulers  continuing 
until  1042.  Danish  Norsemen  also  ravaged  the  western 
cosstB  of  the  mainland  snd  visited  destmctively  Bpahl, 
Andalusis,  Africa,  Bslearic  Isles,  Itsly,  and  Greece. 

DANTON  (dohn-ton').  OEOBGE  JAOQinEB  <17S9- 
1794).  Bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube.  October  28,  1750. 
Prominent  leader  of  the  French  Revolution  during  Its 
flmt  years;  gsined  the  enmity  of  Robespierre  and  hia 
followers,  who  caused  hie  downfall.  As  an  accomplice 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
he,  with  others,  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  Hardi  80, 
1794,  and  was  guillotined. 

DABDAHBLIES.  Narrow  channel  separating  sonth- 
east  Europe  from  southwest  Asia.    Qroued  by  Zersas 
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In  490  B.  C,  to  tiatar  Europe;  and  br  AI«iKnder  in 
834  B.  C,  to  enter  Asia.  The  former  croued  from 
the  nelchboriog  town  of  Abydos,  on  the  Aiiatlc  shore, 
opposite  to  Sestos,  the  strait  at  this  point  beins  6,500 
feet  wide.  Alexander  crossed  at  neanr  the  aama  place, 
where  also,  in  the  sncient  lecend,  Leander  iwam  aeroaB 
each  ni^t  to  risit  Hero. 

DABS,  Tnanu  (ISST-t  ).  Hw  tnt  difld 
bom  in  America  of  English  parents,  at  Roanoke,  N.  C, 
then  a  part  of  Viririnia;  (randdan^ter  of  John 
^^tt^  soremor   ot  uu   eolnir  nndnr   Sir  Walter 

DASITLET.  BEMBT  8TUABT,  LOBD  (1545-1567). 
A  Scottish  noble.  Bom  December  7,  1545,  at  Temple 
Newsam.  Yorkshire.  The  second  nuaband  of  Mary, 
Qneen  ot  Seota.  The  eonspiracr,  throng  which  h« 
met  hia  death,  was  pUnned  bjr  the  Xafl  oi  Bothwell. 

OABTKOOB  MAB8ACBB  ( April  6,  1815).  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  the  War  of  1812,  confined  in  Dart- 
moor (Encland)  Prison,  were  fired  upon  by  a  prison 
nard  dnnng  a  snspeeted  matlnjr  or  attempt  to  Acape. 
Bereii  vore  killed  and  alxtr  wonaded.  The  Brittah 
iroTemment  nade  liberal  proriiion  (or  the  lamilies  of 
Uie  lulled  and  for  the  relief  of  the  wrunded. 

DAVITT,  KZOHABXi  (1846-1906).  Bom  in 
Straide,  Conntj  Uayo,  Ireland.  Joined  the  Irish  rey 
olntionsiT  movement  in  1867,  and  in  1879  founded  the 
Irish  Land  Ijesfue,  for  which  be  obtained  funds  in  the 
United  Statea.  Imprisoned  at  variona  times,  beinir  re- 
leased on  ticket  of  leave  twiee.  If  ember  of  Parliament 
<ia98,  1895ie»9). 

DAVOUT  (Ai-m>'),  LOUIS  mmOLkU  <1770- 
1828).  PrenA  martial;  bom  at  Annonx.  Bnrfundjr. 
Served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolntionary  wars  and 
in  all  of  Napoleon's  campaiima.  Harshal  of  France, 
1804;  member  of  Legion  of  Honor,  1805;  jrovemor  of 
Orasd  Doehr  of  Warsaw,  after  Peace  of  Tilsit;  Duke 
of  Aneratadt,  1808;  Prince  of  Eckmfihl,  1809.  To 
him  were  larcelj  due  the  victories  of  Aneratiidt,  Eck- 
Bfihl.  and  Wagram.  Tn  i819  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers.    Died  in  Paris. 

DATTOK,  JAMBS  B.  (t  ).     Rear  sdmirsl 

(retired)  United  States  bstt:  graduated  United  States 
Naval  Academy  (1866);  commandant  naval  atation, 
San  Juao  (October  11,  1899) ;  cspuin  of  Naval  War 
College  (1908);  afterwarda  preudent  of  naval  board  of 
inspection  and  aDrvay:  eommaading  Philippine  squad- 
ran,  Asiatic  fleet  (1906-1907);  rear  admiral  (FebrnarT 
28,  1906). 

DBABBOBV,  HBHBT  (1751-1829).  American  sol- 
dier; bom  at  North  Hsmpton,  N.  H.  Entered  the 
army  as  a  captain  (1775);  served  through  the  Revolu- 
tion; taken  prisoner  at  Quebec;  secretary  of  war  under 
Jefferson  (1801-1809);  appointed  aenior  officer  of  the 
army  in  the  War  of  1812;  took  Tomnlo  (then  York) 
and  Fort  George;  recalled  in  1818;  minister  to  Por- 
tugal (1822-1824). 

DBOATUK,  STEPHEN  (1779-1820).  American 
naval  commander,  commanded  a  squadron  during  the 
War  of  1812 ;  made  captain  after  making  his  daring 
dash  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and  burning  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  wblch  had  fallen  into  the  handa  of  the 
Tripolftani  (IB04):  defeated  the  Algerines  (I81S), 
pnttinc  an  end  to  the  eastaving  of  Americana  by 
Algerian  idrates. 

SBCEZXA  (418  B.C.).  During  the  luO  between  the 
Birilian  War  and  the  next  outbreak  of  the  Peloponne- 
aian  War,  the  Peloponnesians  invaded  Attica  and  seised 
a  strong  position  at  Decelea,  14  miles  north  of  Athens, 
From  this  aecnre  place  bands  were  sent  into  alt  parts  of 
the  eountrr  for  plundering.  The  occupation  of  Decelea 
by  tlie  Peioponneaians  cut  off  Athens  most  important 
sonrce  of  sopplies;  part  of  Attica  was  nnder  Pelopon* 
neslan  control;  and  communication  with  Athens  was 
endangered.  Tbe  effect  of  this  invasion  wss  so  impor- 
tsnt  that  it  has  given  the  nsme  of  the  Decelean  War  to 
tbe  whole  last  diviaion  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

DE  KALB,  JbBN,  BABOH  (1721-1780).  OHcer 
la  the  American  Revolution,  commissioned  aa  major 
genersl  in  September,  1777.  IMortaOy  wounded  at  battle 
of  Camden,  August  16,  1780. 

DELHI,  once  a  very  important  city  of  India,  haa 
been  the  scene  of  many  distuibances.  (1)  1297. 
Sutto^  Khan,  in  the  First  Mongol  Invasion,  met  tbe 
Hobammedana  at  Delhi.  In  the  early  part  of  the  battle 
the  advantage  seemed  to  be  with  the  Mongols,  but, 
being  unable  to  keep  their  position,  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat  and  leave  India.  (2)  In  1398  the  Mongols 
sgsin  Invaded  India,  led  by  Tamerlane.  The  Mobam- 
inedans,  commanded  bv  Hahmud  Tnghlak,  attacked  the 
Mongols,  bat  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 


Delhi.  Soon  after,  Tamerlane  forced  the  city  to  mif 
render,  plundered  it,  and  made  off  with  the  spoils. 
(3)  On  September  11,  1803,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Delhi  between  4,500  British,  led  by  General  Lake,  and 
19,000  Mahrattas,  under  Bourguin.  After  enticing 
Bourguin  from  his  position,  the  British  turned  upon  him 
and  gained  a  decided  victoi^.  (4)  In  1804  the  Hah- 
rattas,  under  Holkar,  again  appeared  and  besieged 
Delhi,  but  the  British  garrison  bravely  defended  the 
city  and  Anally  Holkar  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  (S) 
During  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  English,  led  by  Sir 
Harry  Barnard,  laid  aiege  to  Delhi,  wbich  had  been 
occupied  by  the  rebels.  For  over  three  months  the  com- 
parstively  small  British  army  kept  up  the  siege,  with 
constant  fighting  at  the  outposts  and  frequent  assaults, 
until  finally,  on  September  14.  1857.  a  brilliant  assault 
was  led  by  Kicholson  and  the  city  captured. 

DEOBRAH  (577).  The  battle  of  Deorban,  near 
Bath,  England,  was  fought  between  the  Britons  and  tbe 
Weat  Saxons.  The  defeat  of  the  former  gave  the  Sax- 
ons possession  of  the  lower  vslley  of  the  Severn,  and 
waa  an  important  step  in  their  conquest  of  England. 

DESHOirUNS  (dap-moo  lan'),  BBNOIT  OAMILXA 

(17G0-1794).  Born  at  Guise.  Pirardy.  Journalist 
and  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  French  R.>volntiao. 
Voted  for  tbe  death  of  tbe  king;  but  berame  greatly 
desirous  of  moderation. — just  and  legal  trials  and  Iphs 
severe  sentences.  Twice  defended  by  Robespierre 
when  accused  before  the  Jacobin  Club,  he  was  nnally 
arrested  and  executed  April  5,  1794. 

DETBOIT.  Leading  Michigan  city.  Bile  visited  by 
Frenrhmen  (1610):  by  La  Salle  (1670);  permanent 
settlement  founded  oy  Sieur  de  la  Moihe  Cadillac,  the 
first  governor  of  the  aorrounding  French  territory, 
who  built  Fort  Poatchartrain  (1701);  trading  village 
catablishcd.  Occupied  by  E^iriish  (1760) ;  beaieged 
(1763);  Indiana  driven  off  and  the  only  frontier  post 
west  (Ht  Niagara  aaved  by  heroic  defense  of  Cot.  Robert 
Rogers  and  hia  band  of  "Rogers  Banger^"  Fort 
Lornault  built  (1778)  to  further  protect  300  settlers 
in  log  cabins.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  headquar- 
ters of  northwest  British  forces  sending  out  Indisn  expe- 
ditions to  ravage  frontier.  Enslish  sbandoned  fort 
(1796);  name  changed  by  Americans  to  Fort  Shelby. 
Incorporated  as  a  town  (1802)  by  Legislature  of  the 
Northwest  Territory;  almost  destroyed  by  fire  (1805), 
only  a  warehouse  and  a  bakery  escaping.  In  1812 
aa  army  of  1,330  British  and  Indians  under  Colonel 
Proctor  and  General  Brock  laid  aiege  to  Detroit,  then 
occupied  by  1,000  Americans  commanded  by  General 
Hull.  Without  firing  a  gun.  Hull  surrendered  the 
fort  and  all  Michigan  to  the  British.  He  waa  court- 
martialed  and  condemned  to  death,  but  was  panloned 
by  President  Harrison.  Incorporated  as  a  villace 
(1815):  chartered  as  a  city  by  LegiKlatnre  of  Mich- 
igan (1824);  capital  of  Northwest  Territory  (1805- 
1837);  of  state  (1837-1847);  supplanted  as  capital  by 
Lansing. 

DETTINOBN.  (1)  Jnne  27.  1743.  In  a  bottle  at 
Dettingen,  in  Bavsria,  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  the  French,  under  Noaillps,  were  defeated 
by  the  Etiglish,  led  by  George  II.  This  was  the  Isst 
battle  in  which  an  Englinh  ruler  took  personnl  com- 
mand of  bis  troops.  This  victory  resulted  in  the  evat'u- 
ation  of  Germany  by  the  French.  The  French  lost 
■boat  6,000,  the  Enuish  and  their  allies  only  about 
8,000. 

SB1TTS0H-BB0D  (1422).  In  a  derisive  engagement 
at  Deutecb-Brod,  a  town  In  B<Aemla,  Ziskn,  commander 
of  the  Taborite  division  of  the  Hussites,  defeated  Sigis- 
mund  and  his  German  army. 

DE  WET,  CHRISTIAN  BUDOLF  (lfi.-,4-  ).  Dis- 
tinguished Boer  commander  and  influential  leader. 
Noted  for  gallantry  in  war  hetwcpn  the  Tranavaal  and 
the  British  in  1880-1881;  in  Boer  War  of  189n-If>02, 
ahowed  great  daring  and  ability.  With  the  other  Boer 
leadera,  ne  anbmitted  to  Lord  Kitchener;  signed  the 
peace  terms  at  Vereenlging  (May  31,  1903). 

BBWET,  aSOBOB  (1837-  ).  A  famous  officer 
la  the  American  navy;  born  at  Montpelier,  Vermont; 
was  graduated  from  Annapolis  haval  Academy  in  the 
class  of  1858.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civit  War  Dewey 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  aerving  on  the  Missia- 
sippi.  He  was  present  when  the  Weal  Gulf  squadron 
forced  a  passage  up  the  MissiHsippi  ahead  of  Farragut 
in  1862,  He  attained  the  ranlc  of  commodore  In  1896 
at  the  age  of  59.  In  18<)8,  when  war  with  Spain 
broke  out,  he  was  pisced  in  command  of  the  Asiatlo 
squadron.  He  sailed  from  Mirs  Buy,  Chins,  April  27, 
1898,  under  orders  to  capture  or  doslroy  the  Spanish 
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fleet.  Adintra]  Ifontojo't  fleet  wai  In  ICtail*  Bay.  On 
Batnrday  night.  April  80,  Dewey  darincly  entered  the 
bay;  engaginic  the  Spaniards  next  morning  he  defeated 
them,  and  eompletely  destroyed  their  fleet,  having  only 
nine  woonded  and  not  a  single  death.  Msnila,  the  chief 
Fhilipirine  port,  was  thus  placed  in  his  power.  Dewey 
reeeiTed  the  thanks  of  Cosgress  and  a  handsome  sword, 
with  medals  for  his  men.  Rear  admiral  (1898)  ;  rank 
of  admiral  re-created  to  confer  it  upon  him  (18B9)  ; 
presided  over  the  Schley  loqairy  (1901);  commander 
In  chief  of  the  mobilized  naval  forces  at  the  naval 
uaneoTers  <1B02). 

DtOHIHS,  FBA3TCZS  WZLLIAH  <1844-  )  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Beek- 
manTille,  N.  T.;  graduated  at  United  States  Naval 
Academy  (1864);  served  on  Nicaragoa  Interoceanic 
Ganal  Surveying  Expedition  (1872-1878);  bead  of  de- 
partment of  yards  and  docks,  navv  yard,  Washington 
(1890-1898);  member  of  examining  board  (1902); 
commandant  navy  yard,  Fensacola  (1903-1904),  T^eague 
Island  Navy  Yard  f Philadelphia)  (1904-1905);  rear 
admiral  (June  17,  1904)  ;  commanded  coast  sqnadron. 
North  Atlantic  fleet   (1905-1908);   retired  (1900). 

DIBSEAn,  LUDWia  AUairsT,  BAXOH  (1701- 
1767).  German  officer  in  French  army  distinguishing 
himself  in  America.  Born  in  Saxony;  served  in  ths 
Netherlands:  brigadier  general  (1748).  Sent  to  Amer- 
ica as  major  general  (1755)  to  command  French 
troops  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Amboshed 
near  Fort  Oeorge  and  defeated  1,000  men  sent  against 
him;  deserted  by  many  Indiana  and  Canadians  waa 
utterly  defeated  by  Sir  William  Johnson ;  severely 
wounded;  held  prisoner  until  1763. 

i  DOBIA  (do're-a>,  ANSBEA  (14S8-150P).  Dis- 
tinguished Genoese  admiral.  Fought  for  various  Italisn 
princes;  made  captain-general  of  the  galleys  after  Genoa 
waa  freed  from  the  French   (c.  1514),   and  cleared 

I  northern  Mediterranean  of  African  pirates.  In  wars 
between  the  emperor  and  the  French,  commanded  flrat 

;a  French  fleet,  but  later,  with  his  whole  force,  sup- 

Krted  the  emperor,  thus  hastening  the  deliverance  of 
ily  from  French  domination.  Entered  Genoa  without 
resistance,  1528;  refused  title  of  sovereign  offered  by 
the  emperor;  instituted  new  form  of  government  whicn 
continued  nntil  end  of  the  Republic.  Victorious  over 
the  Turks,  1582;  at  Tunis,  1535:  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  disastrous  expedition  of  Charles  V.  against 
Algiera,  1541.    Died  at  Genoa. 

DOBB'S  BBBELLION.  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  (1805- 
1864)  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  was  elected  governor  by 
the  "Suffragists"  in  1842,  while  the  "Landholders" 
elected  Samuel  W.  King  to  the  same  position.  Both 
were  inaugurated.  The  Suffr agists  objected  to  the 
wifrage  or  right  to  vote  being  extended  only  to  free- 
holders of  land  valued  at  fl34  or  bringing  in  a  rental 
of  |7  annustly.  They  also  wanted  a  fsirer  apportion- 
ment of  representation  than  that  which  existed.  Gov- 
ernor King  proclaimed  martial  law.  Dorr  fled,  was 
captured,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  afterwards  commuted  to  life  imprisonment,  and 
was  flnally  released  in  1847.  Part  of  what  Dorr 
strove  for  was  gnnted  In  the  eonatitntlon  which  went 
into  effect  in  May,  1848. 

JMUOIiAS  (dug'Ias).  Scotch  family  of  f^eat  prom- 
inence. In  1175  and  1213  charters  were  witnessed  br 
WILLIAM  OF  DOUGLAS.  The  first  of  the  family 
to  obtain  knighthood  was  SIB  ABCHJBALD  OB  EB- 
KENBALD  OF  DOUOLAS,  named  in  charters  be- 
tween 1190  and  1232.  GOOD  SIB  JAKB8  OF  DOUG- 
LAS,  Bruce' s  greatest  captain  in  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  "Black  Douglas,"  the  "hero  of  seventy 
fights,"  was  slain  in  Andalusia  (1330)  en  route  to  the 
Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  bis  roval  master.  His 
yonnger  brother,  SIB  ABCHIBALD  L.  DOUGLAS 
(1208-1333),  was  made  Regent  of  Scotland  in  1333: 
invaded  England  the  same  year,  but  was  defeated  and 
■Uin  at  Halidon.  ABCHIBALD.  EABL  OF  ANGUS, 
sumamed  Bell>tbe-Cat,  filled  some  of  the  highest  ofllces 
fai  the  state. 

DBATT  BIOmirHSWTOBK  (July  18  16,  1868). 
Oansed  by  the  Conscription  Act  (Harcti  3,  1863)  au- 
thwlslng  a  draft  from  all  able-bodied  male  citisena 
tietimn  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-flve,  providing 
for  exemption  by  the  payment  of  8300.  The  mob 
rebelled,  Durned  ttie  provoat  marshal's  ofllce,  sacked 
and  burned  the  Colored  Orphans'  Asylum,  the  Tribune 
oflics  wss  barely  saved;  the  militia  was  called  out; 
and  the  draft  suspended.  More  than  1,000  were  killed 
in  the  four  days,  and  SI, 500.000  of  property  destroyed. 
The  draft  was  resumed  on  August  19th  and  peacefully 
completed. 

DSAXB,  aiB  FBAVGIS  (1540-1596).    An  English 
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naval  hero;  flrst  Ens^isli  circumnavigator  of  the  globe; 
raided  Cadis  (1587);  destroyed  shipping  in  the  har- 
bor; was  vice-admiral,  under  Lord  Howard,  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  (1588);  died  on  an  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies. 

DBEPAMUH  (249  B.  0.).  During  the  First  Punic 
n  ar  the  Carthaginians,  under  Adherhal,  compto^  de- 
feated the  Bomans,  under  Claudius,  In  a  naval  bnttis 
near  Drepanum,  a  aeaport  town  of  Sicily. 

DBE8DEH,  BATTIS  OF  (Angnst  36-27,  1818). 
Fought  near  Dreaden  between  100,000  French  under 
Napoleon  and  150,000  allied  Anatriana,  Bnssiana,  and 
Pmssians  under  Prinea  Schwanenberg.  The  allies 
were  defeated  and  retreated  into  Bohemia  after  a  loss 
of  7,000  or  8,000  on  each  aide,  the  sllies  loalnc  over 
2C,000  prisoners. 

DBEUX  (December  IB,  1562).  The  HngnenotB,  led 
by  the  prince  de  Conde,  were  defeated  by  the  Catholics, 
under  Montmorency,  in  a  battle  at  Dreux,  a  town  in 
the  northwestern  part  bf  France,  during  the  flrst  cEvil 
war  in  France.  The  Hngnenots  were  at  flrat  success- 
ful,  but,  carrying  fhe  pursuit  too  far,  were  attacked  and 
overcome  by  the  Catholics. 

DBEWBT'B  BLUFF  (May  16,  1864).  One  of  the 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  was  fought  at  Drewry's  Bluff, 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  in  Tirginia.  The 
Federalists  led  by  Genera]  Butler  were  attadced  by  the 
Confederates  nnder  General  Beanregard  at  Drewry'a 
Bluff  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Bermnda  Hundred,  where 
they  were  closely  confined  by  the  intrenchments  of  the 
Confederates. 

DBEYFUS  (dri'fvt).  ALFBED  (1S59-  ).  French 
artillery  officer;  born  in  Alsace.  Arrested  Oct<^r  15, 
1894.  charged  with  selling  military  secrets  to  a  foreign 

flower  (presumably  (jermany  or  Italy)  ;  convicted,  puo- 
iciy  degraded  from  his  rank,  and  sentenced  to  solitary 
conflnement  on  the  He  du  Diable,  off  the  coast  of 
French  Ouiana,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
severity  until  his  return  to  France  (1899)  for  retrial 
by  court-martial.  Again  convicted,  but  pardoned  al- 
most immediately  by  President  Loubet.  Completely 
vindicated  at  a  retrial  in  1006.  he  was  refnatated  in 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  major,  and,  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  suffered  degradation,  recetred  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

DBUSU8,  NEBO  OLAUDXUB.  Stepson  of  Em- 
peror Augustus,  snd  brother  of  Emperor  Tiberius  (88- 
9  B.  C).  His  great  work  was  the  subjn^stion  of  the 
Gauls.  Germans,  and  other  tribes.  His  promising 
career  was  cut  short  by  his  accidental  death.  He  was 
given  the  title  of  GermanicnB,  which  descended  to  hia 
son. 

DU  BABBT,  MABIE  JEAVHB  BEOU.  OOUNTBBS 

1743-1793).  A  beautiful  French  woman  of  obscure 
birth  who  for  five  years  (1768-1773)  ruled  the  king 
and  the  court.  She  retired  from  the  court  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  During  the  Revolution  she  lived 
in  London.  She  returned  to  France  and,  by  order  of 
Robespierre,  was  guillotined. 

DUBL.  a  sln^e  combat,  followinc  a  challenge, 
fought  with  deadly  weapons  In  accoroanee  with  the 
regulations  of  the  code  of  honor,  which  are  nsnally  en- 
forced by  witnesses,  called  aeconda.  The  practice  prob- 
ably originated  in  the  judicial  combats  of  the  northern 
tribes  that  overthrew  the  Roman  power,  who  settled 
all  disputes  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  "invoking  the  deity 
to  defend  the  right.  The  custom  of  the  private  duel 
arose  in  France  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  becoming 
very  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  From 
France  the  practice  was  introduced  into  England  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  spread 
rapidly,  finding  special  favor  in  Ireland.  The  chal- 
lenged had  the  choice  of  weapon,  which  was  usually 
the  rapier  or  the  pistol.  Dueling  is  illegal  in  the 
United  States,  strict  legislation  in  regard  thereto  having 
been  enacted  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Articles  of 
War  and  Navy  Regulations  also  forbid  it.  The  prac- 
tice here  began  early,  the  flrst  duel  reported  taking 
place  in  Plymouth,  Hass..  in  1681.  General  Washing- 
ton discouraged  the  custom.  Dueling  baa  always  been 
considered  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  sending  a 
challenge  a  breach  of  the  peace,  while.  If  the  opponent 
is  killed,  manslaughter  or  murder  may  be  charged 
against  both  the  survivor  and  the  seconds.  Dueling 
still  prevsils  in  France,  thou^  as  a  rule  the  conse- 
quences are  trivial,  owing  to  the  condltlont  of  the 
combat.  In  the  German  army,  dueling  is  ttill  the 
favorite  way  of  avenging  an  insult,  but  amonf  dvOiana 
it  constitutes  an  offense.  A  feature  of  msny  German 
universities  is  the  dueling  among  the  students. 
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BASTPOBT 


mJEUSTS  < Notable).  Dnkes  of  Norfolk,  lUeluBoad, 
Tork,  WeUtnKton;  Lords  Ckitlerpagh,  Lauderdftle,  Lon- 
donderrr,  PsEet,  Shelboarne,  Talbot,  Townsbend;  and 
Cftimiiis,  Curran,  Fox,  Grsttan,  Hutings,  O'Conneli, 
PHt,  SheridBn,  in  Great  Briuis.  In  tbe  United  States, 
Charles  Lee  and  Jolin  Lsnrena,  Oen.  Cadwallader,  and 
Oes.  CoQwar,  Oen.  Hclntoeh  and  Gwinnett,*  of  the 
Bcvohitionary  period;  abo  Conunodora  Decatnr*  and 
Capt.  Barron,  Aaron  Bnrr  and  Alexander  Hamitton.* 
Andrew  Jaekaon  and  Cbarlea  Dickinson,*  Benton  and 
Lvcaa,*  Henrr  Clmj  and  John  Randolph,  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Swartont.  Ciiley'  and  GraTet,  Darid  8. 
Terry  and  V.  8.  Senator  Broderick.*  (*Si«nifl*8 
killed  or  mortally  wonnded.) 

miGUAT  •  TBOUIN  (du-ffay-trao-an'},  BENE 
(1673-1736).  Celebrated  naral  offiFer  and  privateer 
of  Prance,  bom  at  St.  Halo.  Fought  ancceufully 
againal  the  Dnich  and  English :  destroyed  the  Brsailisn 
fleet  off  Lidtoa  (1709):  captnred  Rio  Janeiro  (1711), 
eztoTtInc  a  ransom  of  tSO0,OO0.   Knighted  by  Louis  XIV. 

Dtr  OUXBCLZK  (du-ffa-klan'),  BEBTKAHS  (1320- 
1880).  A  constable  of  France;  the  most  famous  sol- 
dier of  his  lime;  born  near  Dinans,  Brittany.  Cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  Auray;  ransomed;  fought  in 
Spain  for  Hen  it  of  Trastamare  afrsinst  Pedro  the 
Cruel;  captured  by  Edward  the  Black  Prinre  (1867); 
raneom«d;  made  constable  of  France  (1370);  from 
that  time  fought  snccessfully  sftsinst  the  English  in 
France.  Died  while  besieging  the  fortress  of  (^iteau- 
nenf-Randon. 

DUHOIS  (dH'nvoA),  JBAH  DB.  BASTARD  OF 
ORIfAXS  (140S-1468>.  National  hero  of  France; 
aoB  of  Lonis,  Duke  of  Orleans;  born  in  Paris.  Made 
■  eovneilor  and  grand  chamberlain  by  Charles  VII. 
(1423).  RelieTed  UonUrelB  (besiaged  by  tho  Etagllah, 
14ST);  brsTCilr  defended  Orieana  until  aided  by  Joan 
of  Are  with  whom  he  Joined  forcH.  and  In  an  almost 
nnbroken  succession  of  victories,  freed  Prance  from  (he 
English.  Hade  lieutenant  gmeral  of  Normandy 
(1449):  lis  expelled  the  En^uh  from  that  province, 
and,  in  1451.  from  Ouienne. 

DUPOHT.  aAMUEIi  FBAHCIS  (1803-1R69).  United 
States  nsvsl  officer;  bom  at  Bergeo  Point,  N.  J. 
Served  In  the  Uexican  War;  placed  in  command  of 
PhiUdelphis  navy  ysrd,  1660;  distingufshed  himaelf 
in  tbe  Civil  War,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Congress  and 
the  Tank  of  rear  admiral  (July  16,  18S2)  for  establish- 
ing fourteen  blockading  atations  along  the  southern 
coast:  nnsnccessfully  attacked  Charleston,  S,  0.  (AprlL 
18R3);  relieved  by  Admiral  Dahlgren  (Jnly.  1868). 
Died  is  Philadelpbla. 

DtTQVSmE    (dtt-iain').    ABRAHAM,  BURQtHS 

<1S10-1688).  Noted  French  admiral;  born  at  Dieppe. 
Served  nnder  Louis  XIII.  in  war  against  Spain;  en- 
terpd  service  of  Sweden:  became  vice-admiral  (about 
1643) ;  victories  ov«r  united  fleets  of  Denmark  and 
Holland  compelled  Denmark  to  mike  peace:  completely 
defeated  united  fleeta  of  Spain  and  Holland  commanded 
by  De  Ruyter,  who  waa  mortally  wounded  (IS76); 
cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  Barbarv  piratea:  bom- 
barded Genoa  (1684)  ;  made  marquis  by  Louis  XIT. 

DUTCH  SETTX^EUEHTS.  In  1614  HoQand  took 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  named  It 
New  Netherland.    Her  claim  extended  north  to  the  45lh 

eirallel,  east  to  Cape  Cod,  south  to  South  (Delaware) 
iver,  no  definite  western  limit  being  given,  but  that 
nerer  extending  many  miles  from  the  west  shore  of 
th«  Hudson.  Practically,  the  Dutch  roontir  lay  be- 
tween the  North  {Hudson)  and  Booth  (Delaware) 
rivers.  In  1818  a  fort  was  boltt  at  Bergen,  N.  J. 
On  the  site  of  an  old  fort  Jnst  below  Albany,  the  Dutch 
built  Ft.  Kassan,  which  later  moved  four  miles  down 
stream  in  the  ''green  nud  silent  valley  of  tbe  Tawa- 
seathn."  The  flnt  permanent  celonista  arrived  at 
Manhattan  la  the  spring  of  1828.  Ft  Amsterdam  was 
built  at  what  later  became  Bowling  Green  (New  Tork 
CKy).  Ft.  Nassau  was  moved  to  the  present  site  of 
Albany,  its  name  being  changed  to  Ft.  Orange,  and 
eighteen  families  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  Albany.  Another  Ft.  Nassau  was 
built  on  South  Biver,  opposite  the  present  Philadelphia. 
One  party  began  lha  building  of  Tt.  Good  Hope  (com- 
pleteo  June,  1638)  where  Hartford  now  is,  on  the 
"Tnah  River  of  New  Netheriand"  (the  Connecticut); 
while  still  another  settled  '  'Wanabout, ' '  where  tho 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  now  is.  Two  shiploads  of  cattle, 
horses,  swine,  and  sheep  arrived  in  1625.  In  1626 
Hsohatfan  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Gov. 
Peter  Minnit  for  60  ifuilders.  eqnal  in  purchaiing  value 
to  about  $120.00.  To  encouraKe  emigration  to  thfl 
New  World.  Holland  efnje^  charter  giving  lo  any 
member  of  tho  Dutch  west  Ii^ia  Co.  who  should  take 


or  Bend  out  fifty  settlers  within  four  years  the  right 
to  a  large  amount  of  land  on  any  aangable  river  or 
bay  in  New  Netherland:  such  a  proprietor  to  receive 
the  honorary  title  of  "Patroon."  In  1631  Zwaanendael 
(Swandale)  was  aettled  a  few  milea  above  Cape  Hsn- 
lopen,  N.  J,  But  all  were  massscred  by  the  Indians 
snd  tho  houses  humed.  Later  ctrioaists  starved,  and 
finally  the  settlement  was  given  up.  Michael  Panw, 
in  1630,  secured  for  himself  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  and 
Staten  Island,  which  remained  In  his  possession  seven 
years.  Land  In  what  are  now  Albany  and  Rensselaer 
counties  was,  with  the  exception  of  Ft.  Orange,  secured 
by  Killisn  Van  Rensselaer.  Rensellaerwyck  was  a 
successful  settlement.  Van  Bensadaer's  manor  near 
Ft.  Orange  became  Beverwyek.  Yonkers  was  settled 
by  Adrian  van  der  Donck.  Beaver  Road  Fort  waa 
eetaUished  on  the  Scbnylkill;  and  in  1641  a  settlement 
was  made  at  Hackensack.  By  the  treaty  of  Hariford 
(Sept.  19,  1650),  Gov.  Stuyvesant  practically  abandoned 
all  claim  to  New  England  territory  and  the  boundary 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  on  Long  Island  wss 
fixed  from  Oyster  Bay  to  the  Atlsnttj:  Ocean.  New 
Amsterdam  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1658.  Dela- 
ware was  captnred  from  the  Swedes  by  Gov,  Stuyvesant 
in  1G55,  the  Dutch  having  attempted  to  settle  Delswsre 
in  1629.  But  in  1665  it  was  aeiied  by  the  En^lsh, 
to  whom  the  rest  of  New  Netherland  (Including  New 
Amsterdam)  had  surrendered  the  year  before  (1684). 

DOTLIKOEK  or  TUmjEOBM.  Kovonbar  34,  3S, 
1048.  The  Bavarians,  lad  br  Mercy,  net  the  French  at 
Dutlingen,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  In  Oemany,  and  eon- 
pletely  defeated  them.  The  German  Infantry  la  the 
French  army  waa  routed  or  captured,  and  the  cavalry 
made  a  batty  retreat. 

DTER,  NEHEKZAH  XATO  (1889-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican naval  officer;  bom  at  Provincetown,  Mass.  Kn- 
tered  the  volunteer  navy  (1861);  acting  master  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Randolph  (1864);  lieuten- 
ant commander  (1868);  commander  (1888);  captain 
(1897):  commanded  the  protected  cruiser  Baltimore  in 
the  battle  of  Uanils  Bay  (May  1,  1898}  ;  received  the 
rank  of  rPBF  Admiral  (1901)  ftnd  was  Totirod* 

EAOAN,  OHARI.EB  PATRICK  (1841-  ).  An 
American  soldier:  bora  in  Ireland.  Entered  the  Fed- 
eral army  as  first  llentensnt  (1862);  mustered  out 
(1865):   appointed  second  lientensnt  (1866)  and  by 

1898  had  risen  lo  the  grsde  of  brigsdier  eeneral  snd 
rommisssry  genersl.  During  the  Spanish- American 
War  he  waa  fonnd  to  have  issued  canned  most  rations 
for  the  forces  in  Cuba  said  to  be  unfit  for  food.  In 

1899  Was  tried  by  court -martial  for  using  abusive 
language  before  the  commisBi<m  regar^ng  General 
Miles,  and  sentenced  to  suspension  from  dn^  and 
honors  for  six  years;  later  retired  at  his  own  raquest. 

SABLT,  JURAL  ANDERSOH  (1818-1894).  Ameri- 
can soldier;  bom  In  Franklin  O>uoty  Vs.;  graduated 
from  Weat  Point  (1837);  served  in  tne  Seminole  War 
(1837-1838):  resigned  from  the  armf  to  practise  law 
(1838)  ;  major  of  a  regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers  in 
Mexican  War;  diatingniafaed  Confederate  ofllcer  of  the 
Civil  War.  After  numerous  auccesses,  was  defeated  by 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  (September-October, 
1864),  and  by  Cuater  at  Waynesboro  (March,  1865); 
removed  from  command  fay  Lee,  after  reaching  bv  suo- 
ci'Bsive  promotions  the  rsnk  of  lieutenant  general. 

EABTERN  9^E8TXON.  The  complications  arising 
out  of  the  relations  of  Turkey  with  the  other  European 
cuuntriea,  which  have  existed  from  the  middle  of  tho 
eighteenth  century.  Its  modern  phase  dates  from  the 
Crimean  War  (1853-1856),  with  the  Congress  of  Paris 
(1856),  the  London  Protocol  (1871).  It  was  com- 
plicated by  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal,  the  War 
with  Ruasia  (1877),  and  the  Congresa  of  Berlin 
(1878).  The  Bulgarian  War  (ISSSf.  and  the  later 
war  (1697),  with  self-Rorernment  of  Cmta,  also  added 
to  its  gravity.  With  Austrian  power  supnms  in  8er- 
vls;  raisaian  power  in  Bulgaria;  Greece  anrioua  to 
restore  the  Bytantine  or  Greek  Empire;  Xbisala  ehaflnc 
over  her  confinement  tn  the  Black  Sea  and  her  defeat 
b)  Japan;  the  "Voung  Turks"  In  power  regenerating 
Turkey;  Austria  moving  on  the  Balkans;  and  Oei^ 
tuany's  development  another  bar  to  Russia  spreading 
westwards,  the  question  is  Still  open. 

BAflTPORT.  On  July  II,  1814,  a  British  squadron 
rommanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hsrdy  and  Col.  Thomas 
Pilkington  sailed  Into  Passamaqnoddy  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  and  anchored  near  Eastport.  The 

Krrison  at  Fort  Sullivan  being  too  weak  to  withstand 
e  enemy.  F.sstport  wss  surrendered  to  the  British. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Psssamaquoddy  Bar 
were   forced  to  acknowledge  British   authority,  and 
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British  ofBccrs  and  soUien  were  stationed  In  Ewtport 
to  keep  the  people  in  •ubjection. 

BOHOUUS.  256  B.C.  During  the  First  Punic  Wsr 
ft  nsTsl  battle  was  fought  near  Ecnomus,  a  hill  in 
Sicilj,  between  the  Baman  fleet,  commanded  by  L. 
MsnliuB  Valso,  and  the  Carthagini an  fleet,  commanded 
by  U.  Attilius  Regulua.  After  a  hard  fight  the  Cartba- 
^nlua  were  defeated,  iritb  the  lots  of  80  ahipa  sunk 
■nd  84  uptared. 

BCONOOHAOA.  or  HOI.T  OBOUHD  (December  23, 
1613).  During  the  war  with  the  Creelu,  an  American 
regiment  led  by  General  Claiborne  made  an  attack  on 
the  Indiana  at  Econochaco,  or  Holy  Ground,  in  Ala- 
bama. After  a  feeble  reBistance  the  Indiana  fled  with 
a  loaa  of  30  killed,  and  Claiborne  plundered  and  burned 
the  town. 

EDQBHTT.Ts  BATTI£  OF  (Sunday,  October  23, 
1042).  Between  the  Boyaliat  forcea  under  Charles  I. 
and  the  Farllamentaiy  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Over  4,000  in  all  were  slain.  Th«  battle  was  indeci- 
sive. 

EDWABD  THE  BLACK  PKINOB  (1330-137S). 
Eldeat  bod  of  Edward  III.  of  England.  Named  from 
the  color  of  hia  armor,  Distinguiahed  himself  at 
Greasy  (1346),  Poitiera  (1356),  where  he  took  the 
iVench  king,  John  II.,  prisoner;  captured  Limogea 
(1870)  and  massacred  8,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

BL  CABET,  BATTLE  OF  (July  1,  1898).  In  Cnbt. 
four  miles  from  Santiaico  de  Cuba,  between  4,S0O 
Americana  under  General  Lawton  and  520  Spaniards 
under  General  Vara  del  Bey,  strongly  entrenched. 
American  loss  waa  443,  and  the  Spanish,  420  (100 
priaonera) . 

ELGIN  AMD  KmOASDZNE.  THE  BIGHT  HON. 
TIOTOB  ALEXANDEB  BBUCB,  EABL  OF  (1849- 
),  Born  near  Montreal,  while  big  father  was 
goremor  general  of  Canada  (1847-1854).  He  has  been 
governor  general  of  India,  and  has  filled  many  Impor* 
tsDl  ofHcea  bnt  to  ase  hia  own  worda  haa  "noTer  failed 
to  reckon  himself  a  Canadian." 

BUZABETHTOWN   (February  7,  1813).    With  a 

Jisrty  of  about  200  men.  Major  Forayth  endeavored  to 
orce  the  British  to  reteaae  some  prisoners  which  they 
had  claimed  as  deserters  and  impriaoned  at  Eliiabeih- 
town,  the  present  Brockville,  in  Canada.  They  entered 
the  iail,  released  the  priaoners,  and  csptnred  a  number 
of  militiamen,  as  well  as  mnakets  and  atorea.  ntnniing 
without  losing  a  man. 

BLX  HOBN.    See  Pra  Ridob. 

BLLBBT,  WmJAM  (1727-1620).  A  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  bom  In  Newport,  R.  I. 
Collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  Newport. 

ELUOT,  MAJOB  HENBT  OEOBGE  (1826-  ). 
Bom  at  Perth,  Ont.,  educated  in  England;  entered  the 
armv  and  served  through  the  Crimean  War;  at  btnn- 
baidment  of  Odeaaa;  tinoe  1870  ^eminent  in  Sonth 
Afrlesn  affairs. 

EL  HOLINO  DEI.  BET  (September  8.  1847).  EI 
Uolino  del  Rey,  near  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  fortiflcaliona  which  opposed  the  Ameri- 
cans' advance  upon  the  Capital.  The  place  was  de- 
fended by  14,000  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  and 
when  the  Americans  under  General  Worth  appeared 
on  September  8,  1847.  they  were  plunged  into  a  furious 
BtruKgle  which  continued  for  two  hours  before  the 
Mexicans  were  forced  back.  In  this  battle  the  M^xi- 
c&na  lost  2,200  killed  and  wonnded,  ULd  sbont  800 
prisoners.  The  American  loss  was  116  killed,  665 
wounded,  and  IS  missing. 

BHAVOIPATIOH  PBOCXAMATION.  Issued  by 
President  Lincoln  in  «  preliminary  form  September 
32,  1862,  ]u8t  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  in  a 
permanent  form  on  January  1,  1868.  By  it  all  slaves 
residing  In  atatea  then  in  a  atate  of  rebellion  were 
derlared  free, 

EHBABOO.  A  law  or  order  causing  the  detention 
of  vessels  in  ports,  whether  the  Tessnls  be  foreign  or 
national.  The  embargoes  issued  by  Ihe  United  States 
were:  March  26,  1794,  in  retaliation  against  the  Brit- 
ish orders,  lasted  <'.0  days;  IJpoembrr  22,  1S07,  during 
the  war  between  Pranrc  and  Kngland,  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican vesnels  from  eniracinir  in  foreign  coramerce.  ter- 
minated March  4,  1809;  December  17,  1813,  to  prevent 
English  vessels  from  procuring  provisions,  terminated 
April  14,  1814.  The  laying  of  an  embargo  is  now 
regarded  aa  a  great  political  and  economic  mistake. 

BBCUBT.  BOBEBT  (1778-1803).  An  Irish  patriot 
and  orator,  bom  in  Dublin;  as  a  leader  of  the  United 
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Iriahmen,  ha  beeune  Involved  in  the  murder  of  Lord 
KUwardcu,  diief  jnstiee  of  Ireland,  and  the  tisnagina- 
tion  of  (Tcdmel  Brown  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  Jnly  38. 
1808.  Waa  foiled  in  bis  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
continent;  arrested,  tried,  and  hanged. 

EBOfET,  THOMAS  ADDIS  (1704-1827).  Bom  in 
Cork.  Elder  brother  of  Robert  Emmet.  An  Irish  law- 
yer and  politician.  Aa  counsel  of  the  United  Iriahmen, 
he,  with  others,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  tor 
treason  (179§-1802);  gained  freedom,  waa  exiled  from 
British  territory;  came  to  America  in  1804,  where  he 
achieved  distinction;  in  1812  was  elected  attorney 
genersl  of  New  York  state. 

EHOBT,  WILLIAM  HEMSLEY  (1846-  ).  Rear 
admiral  United  Slates  navy;  born  at  Wadiington; 
graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1866).  On 
the  Macedonian,  pursued  Confederate  cruiser  Tacony, 
summer  of  1863 ;  served  in  Asiatic  station  ( 1872- 
1874),  Europ^ao  station  (1874-1876):  naval  attach^ 
American  embassy,  London  (1889-1892);  member  of 
board  of  inspection  and  survey  (1897-1898,  1898- 
1900);  during  Spanish  War  commanded  Yosemite; 
commandant  naval  station.  Key  West  ( 1900) ;  rear 
admiral  (November  2,  1906) ;  commanding  second 
squadron,  Atlantic  fleet  (1907). 

EMUOFATT  (January  22,  1814).    During  the  cam- 

Saigna  against  the  Indiana,  a  body  of  valunteers  led  by 
ackson  and  ColTee  entered  the  valley  of  the  TaBa- 
poosa  river  in  Alabama,  and  encamped  at  Emucfan. 
Early  on  January  22,  1814,  the  savagea  pounced  upon 
the  camp  and  a  fnrioua  atmggle  enaned  In  which  the 
Indians  were  driven  off.  Several  able  American  lead- 
ers, including  General  Coffee,  were  wounded  or  killed. 

ENGHIEN  (on-^an'),  LOUIS  DE  BOUBBOH,  D1T0 

D'  (1772-1804).  Born  at  ChantiUy  (August  2,  1772). 
Member  of  the  Bourbon  family ;  noted  in  history  for  his 
tragic  fate.  Allied  himself  with  the  royaliata  (1792) 
in  Rhine  campaign  against  the  Bepublirana.  Suspicion 
was  aroused  against  him  upon  the  discoverv  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Napmeon  (1804).  The  neutral 
territory  of  Baden  was  entered,  and  the  duke  captured; 
brought  to  Yincennes;  after  an  illegal  trial,  shot,  under 
orders  from  Napoleon;  later  direct  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence was  eatabliahed. 

ENOTOOBOPCO  OBBHK  (Jsnuarr  34,  1814).  "nis 
savages  followed  the  Americans  aa  they  retreated  from 
Emucfan,  and  as  they  were  crossing  Enotochopco 
creek,  in  Alabama,  charged  their  rear  and  flanu. 
The  Americana  immediately  wheeled  about  and  poured 
such  a  deadly  fire  into  the  Indian  forces  that  they 
broke  and  fled. 

EXTEBPBI8E — BOZEB  (September  5.  1813).  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  olT 
the  coast  of  Maine  between  the  Enterprise  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Burrows  and  the  British  Boxer  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Birth.  The  fight  reaulted  in 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Boxer,  and  the  death  of 
both  commanders. 

BHTBBPBISB-^TBIPOU  (August  1,  1801).  Dur- 
ing the  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Barbarr  States,  the  Enterprise,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Sterrctt,  enronnterea  the  Tripolitan  ship  Tripoli. 
At  Ibe  end  of  a  three  hours'  engagement  the  Tripoli  was 
a  total  wreck,  and  her  commander,  Mahomet  Sous, 
begged  for  mercy. 

ENTWISTLE,  JAMES  (1837-  ).  Bear  admiral 
(retired)  United  States  navy;  born  at  Pateraon,  N.  J.; 
entered  United  States  nary  in  the  engineering  service 
(October,  18GI),  and  served  during  Civil  War;  engineer 
of  the  Olvmpia  (1807).  and  participated  in  battle  of 
Manila  Bay  (May  1,  lf)9t4):  highly  commended  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  awarded  Dewey  medal,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  board  of 
otncern  for  advancement  la  nomhera;  rear  admiral  and 
retired  (April,  1899). 

BFHE8U8.  Situated  in  Lydia.  One  of  the  twelve 
Ionic  dtiea  of  Asia  Minor.  Ita  reputed  founder  waa 
Androcles,  son  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens. 
From  early  times  it  seems  to  have  been  h  sacred  place, 
from  the  presence  of  the  great  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  while  its  commercial  prosperity  was  due 
largely  to  its  situation  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
great  trade  routes  into  the  Interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
About  655  B.  C.  it  suffered  from  the  Cimmerian  in- 
vasion, and  early  auhmitted  to  the  Lydian  kings.  The 
city  played  no  prominent  part  in  the  Graeco- Persian, 
Peloponnpsian,  or  later  ware.  Ita  prosperity  seems  to 
have  greatly  increased  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
(ireat.  Lysimachus  and  the  kings  of  Fergamum 
Ftrcnethcned  and  improved  the  city,  and  the  Romana 
mado  it  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia.  St.  Paul 
labored    for  nearly   three  years  in    Epheaus,    and  a 
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TifonniB  Christian  chnreh  wu  MtmbUahed.  H«n  tbe 
Apostle  John  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Apostolia 
age  mule  tbeir  heftdqnftrters.  In  268  the  Goiha  de- 
■trored  its  grtut  temple,  a  blow  from  which  Efdienii 
never  recorered.  Tht  third  senenl  eonadl  of  the 
Christian  Churdt  met  here  in  4S1. 

BBA  OF  GOOD  IBEUKG.  From  1817  to  1824, 
when  there  wu  Tirtnallr  onir  one  political  partT  in  the 
United  Btatea — the  Denocratlc-Repablicait.  After  the 
,War  of  1812,  the  Federalist  Part^  passed  awar.  and 
in  1821  President  Hanroe  was  elected  231  out  of 
232  electoral  Totes.  By  some  writers  it  la  confined  to 
Monroe's  second  administration. 

EBBEV.  BBNBT  (1882-1909).  Bear  admiral  (re- 
tired) United  States  a»ry:  bom  in  New  York  City; 
Cradnated  Doited  Stales  MsTal  Academy  (1854); 
aeired  darinc  Civil  War:  commander  of  BntoklyD 
Mavy  Tard  (1891-1892),  of  EaropesD  Kiudm  (1898- 
1894);  n*r  admiral  and  retired  (1894). 

EBFDBT.  An  important  fortress  In  Saxonj  nntll 
1873;  beloDffed  to  Pmuia  (1603-1806),  passiDg  then 
to  France.  Here,  in  1608,  Napoleon  played  conqueror 
with  Alexander  of  Bassia  and  a  host  of  Qerman  princea 
present.  In  1814  Frnwia  recovered  it  and  in  18S0 
the  Union  Parliament  of  North  Qermanr  convened  here. 

EBIOMOH.  JOHN  (1808-1889).  Bom  In  Sweden; 
engineer  in  army;  went  to  England  (1826)  and  worked 
en  steam  aachineir,  inlrodaciaf  new  aerew  propeller. 
Came  to  Kew  York  (1889) ;  Identified  with  many 
innorations,  mainly  for  the  baiUlnjs  of  monitors  la  the 
dvil  War.  His  first  one  was  bailt  in  leas  than  four 
months  and  defeated  the  OoifedeTste  Herrlmas  in 
Hampton  Roadi  (1862). 

ESSEX.  For  some  time  dnrinx  1814,  the  American 
fri|ra(e  ETHsex  was  confined  in  the  harbor  at  Valparaiso, 
by  the  Briiiflh  boats  Phoebe  and  Cherub.  When  he 
attempted  to  eicapp,  with  his  consort,  the  Essex  Junior, 
the  British  attacked,  and  in  a  short  time  Captain 
Porter  was  obliKed  to  surrender,  the  Essex  beinc 
almost  totally  destroyed. 

ESSEX— ^AUSBT  (Anfost  18.  1812).  While  the 
British  sloop  Alert,  commanded  by  LaaB:harne,  waa 
rmisisc  about  in  search  of  the  American  Hornet,  she 
encountered  the  Essex  and  opened  fire.  The  conflict 
was  ^ort  and  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  Alert. 

B8SBX  BOBBBT  DBVEBBUX,  EARL  OF  (1567- 
1601).  A  favorite  of  Queen  Elisabeth-  bom  at  Nether- 
wood.  Herefordshire.  Distinnished  himself  at  bsttle 
of  Zatidtira,  Holland;  assisted  Henry  IV,  of  France 
against  ths  fipaniarda  (1SB2);  joint  commander  with 
Ziord  Howard  in  expedition  acalnat  Spain  (1596); 
eari  aandwl  of  Eni^nd  (1597) ;  nceeedsd  Lord 
Bnribler  aa  chanedlor  of  Cambridge;  lord  nontenant 
of  »dand  (1S99),  condnding  there  a  trace  with  the 
reheb  whidi  was  regarded  the  Conrt  as  treason. 
FaltiBg  into  further  dUsgraee,  Essex  was  condemned  to 
death  and  executed. 

E88IJHO  (May  21,  22,  160S).  Napoleon  received 
his  first  great  defeat  at  Eaaling  in  lower  Anatria,  where 
the  Anatriana.  led  by  Archduke  Charles,  overpowered 
him  and  took  80,000  prisoners.  Also  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Aapem. 

E8TAINO  (oiz-fan').  CHABI.es  BEOTOB,  OOBRE 
B'  {1720-1794).  A  French  admiral.  Entered  royal 
navy;  was  made  lientenant  genersl  (1763);  vice  ad- 
miral (1777);  fousbt  aninst  English  at  West  Indies 
and  in  Amerit^a ;  when  the  treaty  of  peace  waa  sipied 
was  in  command  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  before 
Cadii;  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Notsbles  (1787): 
commanded  the  National  Gnard  (1789) ;  chosen  admiral 
by  Lagielatlre  Assembly  (1792).  Executed  (April  88. 
1794),  for  his  loyalty  to  the  royal  family. 

B8TEDI0  (Jnne  19,  1815).  After  Lientenant 
Stephen  Deeatnr'a  squadron  encountered  snd  captured 
the  Algerine  frigate  Ueshouda,  they  sailed  toward  Al- 
giers. On  June  19th  the  Estedlo,  an  Algerian  brig, 
was  attacked  by  several  of  the  American  shipa,  and 
after  a  short  conflict  waa  forced  to  snrrender. 

BDOSHS  (ewthatn'),  FBAVOOU.  FBXHOB  OF 
tkVUY  <1863-17B0>.  A  celebrated  Austrian  general. 
Bern  In  Paria  (October  IB.  1688).  Renounced  France 
and  entered  the  serrlee  of  the  Anttrian  emperor  Leo- 
pold SgainsC  the  Tarhs,  dlsplayiog  rare  tslenta  in  war; 
noM  especially  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  (1663),  and  the 
battle  of  ZenU  (September  11,  1697),  crushinir  the 
Turkish  power  in  Honflrary.  Aided  Marlborough  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Sae<^ss{au  (1701),  and  with  him 
fateed  brflliant  Tietorfee  at  Blenheim  (August  18,  1704) ; 
OadeBard*  (1708);  ICalplaqoel  (IfOS);  wm  an 


nent  of  the  French  in  the  question  of  the  iueceauon  to 
the  thrvne  of  Poland  (1733-1735). 

BUTAW  SFEnraS,  BATTU  of  (September  8. 
1781).  In  the  American  War  of  Independence,  60 
miles  northwest  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  between  2,000 
Americana,  under  General  Greene  and  2,300  British 
under  General  Stuart.  In  the  first  enfcaKement  Greene 
was  victorious;  in  the  aecoud  the  BrUish  beat  off  all 
attacks.  The  British  loss  was  800;  the  American, 
about  535. 


EVAHfl,  BOBLST  DUVOLI80N  (1846- 
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admiral  (retired)  United  States  nary  ("Fighting  Bob 
Evans' ' ) ;  born  in  Fiord  County,  Va. ;  fradnated 
United  States  Naval  Academy  (1063);  aerved  in  Civil 
War;  commanded  Yorktown  at  Valparaiso,  Chile 
(1891),  when  relations  between  United  Btatea  and 
Chile  were  strained:  commanded  Iowa  in  Spanish  War, 
taking  aptlve  part  in  battle  with  Cervera's  fleet  (July 
8,  1898)  :  president  of  board  of  inspection  and  survey; 
commander-in-chief  Asiatic  station  (October,  1902- 
1904);  commandioK  Atlantic  fleet  (1905-1907);  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Atlantic  fleet  ou  its  tour  around 
the  world  (December,  1907 -February,  1909),  but  obliged 
by  ill-health  to  resign  at  Sau  Francisco  (May  9,  1908). 

BWELIi,  BIOHARD  8T0DDBBT  (18171872).  An 
American  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  Bom  in  WashijOKlou,  D.  C. ;  as  lieutenant 
he  served  In  the  Mexican  War.  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain  for  his  excellent  service  in  the  engagements  of 
Contrerss  and  Chumbnaco,  Besigninr  his  commisaion 
at  the  bettinning  of  the  Civil  War  (1861),  he  joined  the 
Confederacy  and,  as  major  treneral.  led  a  division  at 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Bull  Run  and  Antietam. 
Succeeded  to  the  command  of  Jackson  after  his  death 
at  Chancellorsville,  attaininjr  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Gettynburg  and  the 
Wilderness;  was  caplured  at  Sailor's  C^cek  (April  6, 
1865).    Retired  to  private  life  after  the  war. 

EXKOUTH.  EDWABI}PBIJXW,VIlSOOUHT(1757- 
1833),  An  English  admiral:  bom  at  Dover.  In  (he 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain  (October  11,  1776),  at  the 
age  of  19,  he  aaved  his  vessel  after  hie  superior  ofBoera 
had  been  wounded;  took  part  In  Bargoyne'a  campaign 
the  following  year.  In  1816  went  to  Algiers  to  enfoKe 
the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery.  By  this  expedittoe 
8,000  Christians,  mostly  Spaniards  and  Italians,  vera 
libersted.  On  his  return  to  England.  Ekmonth  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  viscount.    In  1821  retired  from  public  service. 

BYULU  (February  8,  1807),  Fyiau,  a  town  in 
Prussia,  vras  the  scene  of  a  very  bloody  engagement 
between  the  Russiann  and  the  French,  under  Napoleon. 
The  outcome  waa  rather  doubtful,  but  Napoleon  claimed 
the  victory,  as  the  Ruadans  were  the  first  to  leave  the 
field. 

FAIBTAX  TH(niAB,  LOBO  (1612-1871).  Bora 
at  Denton.  Torkahire  (January  17,  1612).  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  was  a  leader  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  distinguishing  himself  at  Haraton  Moor 
(July  2,  1644),  and  Naseby  (June  14,  1645).  His  last 
years  were  spent  In  retirement  at  Bilburnh,  near  York, 
where  he  died  (February  12,  1671).  THOHAS,  LORD 
FAIBFAX  (1692-1782),  hia  grandson,  bom  in  Eng- 
land; spent  part  of  hia  life  in  Virginia;  was  an 
American  colonial  pioneer.  Through  marriage  of  the 
Washington -Fairfax  families,  he  became  a  stanch 
friend  of  George  Washington,  employing  him  In  im- 
portant surveying  work  and  exerting  every  effort  in 
the  futherance  of  hia  interesta  with  the  Provincial 
Government:  was  an  ardent  royaliat  during  the  Revo- 
lotion,  but  his  advance  in  years  and  the  respert  which 
he  had  won  allowed  him  to  dwell  in  peace.  His  death 
occurred  soon  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

FAIRFIELD  (July  8,  1779).  After  the  British  had 
plundered  New  Haven,  they  sailed  to  Fairfield,  a  village 
southwest  of  New  Haven.  As  the  defenders  had  al- 
ready fled,  the  invaders  met  with  no  opposition,  and 
many  buildings  were  destroyed. 

FANHINO,  ZDinrND  <1737-18I8),  Bom  on  Long 
Island;  prnraineot  as  psrtisau  Loyalist  during  Rev- 
olutionary War,  Appointed  surveyor  general  by  Eng- 
land: organized  corps  of  460  Loyalists  (1777),  taking 
active  part  in  partisan  warfare  in  Xorlhern  Depart- 
ment as  the  King's  American  R'-fciment ;  made  councilor 
and  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  (1783);  lieu- 
tennnt  governor  of  the  Island  of  St.  John  (1787-17S9) ; 
of  Prince  Edward  T^Tjind  (1799-1804).  General  in 
the  Brilish  army  (1808), 

FABBCVUiIiE  (April  7,  18R5).  From  Richmond, 
Va.,  Lee  and  his  army  retreated  west  toward  Farmville. 
On  April  7  they  were  met  at  that  town       a  force  of 
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Federal!  under  Gen.  Theodore  Read,  and  after  a  aharp 
akirmisb  the  latter  were  repnlsed  and  Lee  croaaed  the 
Appomattox.  At  that  time  other  diTtsions  of  Federals 
■rriTed  Mid '  renewed  the  atUch,  eaptaring  between 
6M0  Mid  7,000  priaonen,  18  plooea  of  artiUarjr.  and 
400  wafona. 

rABMHAH,  BAIfB  (1760-1861).  Lart  anrrhror 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  the  flrat  white  settler  of 
Acton,  Uaine.  A  public  concert  was  giTan  in  h*r 
honor  at  Boston  (October,  1860).  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  104  years,  9  months,  and  19  daj'a. 

FAItBAOirT,  DATID  OULSOOS  (180M870).  Bom 
at  CampbeU's  Station,  near  KnoxrDle,  Teon.;  a  brave 
American  naval  officer;  first  atfmiral  of  the  United 
States  navy.  In  1822-1828  served  under  Commodore 
Porter  assinst  the  West  Indian  pirates,  and  in  1825,  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant.  At  beginning  of  Civil 
War  entered  service  of  the  Federal  government;  under 
Goraaander  David  Porter  was  given  charge  of  the  im- 
portant naval  expedition  against  New  Orleana  (Ain-il 
18,  18SZ);  passed  the  forts  gnarding  the  dtr  nnder 
teiirifle  lire,  and  with  a  loaa  of  only  <«8  Teaid,  the 
Confederatea  losing  their  entire  fleet ;  took  formal 
poBSeashm  of  the  city,  April  27,  1862 ;  on  Aog.  6,  1864, 
M  attacked  Mobile,  and  after  a  hard  ftghl  forced  hia 
way,  with  hia  fleet,  past  the  forts,  taking  poweaalon  of 
the  harbor;  this  was  Farragut's  last  and  greatest  battle. 
Appointed  rear  admiral  (July,  1862) ;  vice-admiral 
(December,  1864):  admiral  (July,  1866).  the  latter  two 
expressly  created  ^or  him  by  Congress.  He  is  the  moat 
distinguished  American  naval  officer. 

FAWXES.  OVT  (1S70-1606).  English  conspirator 
who,  allied  with  Gatesby  and  others,  thought  to  restore 
Roman  Catholic  supremacy  by  blbwing  up,  with  gun- 
powder. King  James  I.,  his  ministers.  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, at  the  asBembling  of  the  House  of  Psrliament 
(November  5,  1605).  He  was  arrpsled  almost  in  the 
act.  and  executed  as  a  traitor;  Parliament  mLking  the 
Fifth  of  November  forever  a  day  of  national  thanks- 
giving.   

FIELD  OF  THE  OLOTH  OF  OOZJ).  A  name  given 
on  account  of  the  gorgeons  display  to  tiie  place  of 
meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of 
Fiance  (June  7-Jane  24,  1S20)  in  an  important  inter- 
view. It  was  on  •  plain  between  Gaisnes  and  Ardrea 
In  the  modern  department  of  Pas-de-Calais. 

FISH  DAM  FORD  (November  12.  1780).  A  small 
force  of  Americans  under  Sumter,  defeated  the  British 
led  by  Wemyss,  at  Pish  Dam  Ford,  Broad  river,  S.  0.. 

nSHEB'S  HILL  (September  22,  1864) .  From 
Opeqnan,  the  Confederates,  led  by  Early,  retreated  to 
Fieher's  Hill,  south  of  Winchester,  Vs.  There,  on 
September  22,  they  were  attacked  by  Sheridan,  and 
after  an  overwhelming  defeat  they  retreated  In  con- 
fusion, pursued  by  the  Federals.  About  1,100  prisoners 
and  10  guns  were  taken  by  Sheridan,  while  the  Oon- 
federatoe  Vmt  many  more  In  killed  and  wounded. 

FTTZaBRALD,  EDWARD,  LORD  (1768  1798).  An 
Irish  politician  and  revolutionist.  Born  at  Carton 
Castte.  near  Dublin,  Oct.  15,  1763.  Educated  In 
France;  prominent  as  a  leader  In  the  uprising  of  the 
TJnited  Iriahmen  (1798).  Arrested  on  a  enarsa  of 
treason,  he  died  in  prison  while  awaiting  trial. 

FITB  FORKS  (March  81,  1865).  After  SheHdan'a 
raid  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  joined  the 
Federal  forces  io  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va.  On 
March  81  Sheridan't  dirlalon  led  by  Warren  waa  re- 
pulsed by  Lee  at  Dinwiddle  Court  House,  and  Sheridan 
forced  <back  toward  Dinwiddle.  The  following  day 
Sheridan  advanced  to  make  an  attack.  Lee's  army 
made  a  desperate  resistance  but  were  completely  de- 
fested;  and  as  they  fled  along  White  Oak  Road  the 
Federals  gave  chase  and  captured  over  6,000  prisoners. 
The  lose  to  Sheridan  was  884  men. 

FIAO  (First  Union).  It  is  said  that  a  flag  of  alter- 
nate red  and  white  stripes,  representing  the  thirteen 
colonies,  waa  unfurled  at  Washington's  headquarters, 
Cambridge,  on  January  2,  1776.  On  June  14,  1777, 
is  order  of  Congress,  the  blue  field  of  white  stars  In 
the  corner  (the  part  of  the  flag  called  "the  union") 
was  introduced.  The  flrst  flag  determined  by  law  to 
be  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  undoubtedly  made 
In  Philadelphia  by  Mrs.  Betay  Rosa.  Tradition  aaya 
that  Waahlngten  penciled  the  luan  of  ft.  It  Is  claimed 
that  the  flrat  militair  use  of  the  flag  waa  at  Ft.  Stanvlx 
(now  Rome,  N.  Y,}  In  Anguat,  1777,  when  the  fort 
was  besieged.  On  that  occasion  the  banner  used  waa 
improvised  from  a  red  petticoat,  a  white  shirt,  and  Col. 
Qsnsflvoort'a  blue  cloak,  Congreaa  decided  in  1818 
that  the  nnmber  of  strtpea  ahonld  thereafter  be  the 
onginal  thirteen,  but  a  new  atar  ahonld  be  placed  In 
the  "union"  for  each  additkmal  state. 


6  TOBT  B&OWN 

TI2BTW00D.    See  Brandt  Statiox, 

FUBURUS.  (1)  Anguat  29.  1622.  While  the  Q«r- 
mans,  after  their  defeat  at  Hocnst,  in  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War,  were  marching  toward  Flaurua,  a  village  of  Bel- 
gium, they  were  intercepted  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Cordova,  whom  they  routed  severely.  (2)  On  July  1, 
1690,  a  battle  was  fought  at  FleuruB  between  the 
French,  under  Luxembourg,  and  the  Germans  and 
Dutch,  nnder  Waldeck.  The  allies  were  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  14,000. 

FLODDEH  FIELD.  BATTLE  OF  (September  9. 
1513).  Between  82,000  English  under  the  earl  of 
Snrrey  and  the  Scotch  under  James  IV.  The  Scotch 
were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  from  8,000  to  10.000. 
including  the  king,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
twelve  earls,  and  many  nobles. 

FOLOEB,  WXLLIAU  HABEW  (1844-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Uas- 
sillon,  0.;  graduated  at  United  States  Kaval  Academy 
(1864);  inspector  of  ordnance,  navy  yard,  Washinnlon 
(1888-1890):  chief  of  bureau  of  ordnance  (1890- 
1893);  lighthouse  inspector.  11th  district  (1896-1898). 
8d  district  (January- April,  1898.  1901-100.4) ;  com- 
manded Philippine  squadron.  Asiatic  fleet  (April-Sep- 
tember, 1S98).  cruiser  squadrou,  Asiatic  fleet,  until 
March  30,  1905;  rear  admiral  (June  1  1904);  re- 
tired (Jnne  80,  1905). 

PONTEKOY  (May  11.  1745).  While  the  French 
forces,  commanded  by  Marshal  Saxe,  were  besieging 
Tonmay,  a  city  in  southern  Beli^nm,  50,000  British, 
Dutch,  and  Austrian  troopa  tried  to  relieve  the  city  by 
attacking  the  French  at  Fontenoy,  near  there.  The 
French,  however,  being  reinforced,  held  their  own,  and 
beat  back  the  allies.  A  grand  charge  by  the  famed 
"Irish  Brigade"  decided  the  battle.  A  great  blow  to 
Enriand.  aa  it  came  at  the  eame  period  aa  the  threat- 
ened Stuart  invasion. 

FOOTS,  AHDBEW  HULL  (1806-1868).  Officer  in 
the  Ameriean  navy;  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Teacher  of  nidahlpman  at  U.  S.  naral  hoapital,  Phila- 
delphia (1841-1848).  Aa  commander  of  the  brig 
Perry  oruieed  in  African  watera  (1849-1851)  to 
protect  Ameriean  commerce  and  auppreaa  Um  slave 
trade.  While  in  command  of  ttte  Portamouth  on 
the  East  India  station,  eatabllahed  fortified  posts  at 
Canton  for  the  protection  of  American  reaidenta^  and 
was  fired  upon  from  the  Barrier  Porta,  which  «  week 
later  he  stormed  and  captured.  Commanded  Brooklyn 
Nary  Yard  (1858-1861).  Assuming  at  St.  Lonls  com- 
mand of  the  Western  flotilla  (Sept.  6.  1861),  he 
devoted  himself  for  some  time  to  preparationa  for 
action;  captured  Fort  Henry  (February  6,  1862):  un- 
successfully  attacked  Fort  Done Ison  on  the  14th,  and  was 
wounded;  in  cooperation  with  General  Pope  captured 
Island  No.  10  (April  7,  1862);  forced  by  bis  wound  to 
resign  his  command  (Jnly,  1862).  in  which  month  he 
had  been  appointed  rear  admiral.  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  Recruiting  for  several  months  (1862- 
1863);  appointed  (Jnne  4.  1863)  to  succeed  Rear 
Admiral  Dupont  M  commander  of  the  fleet  off  (Tharlea- 
ton,  but  died  in  New  York  (Jnne  36). 

rOBBBST.  VAVHAir  BBDrOBO  {18S1-18TT),  A 
Mominent  Confederate  aoldier;  born  near  CSiapel  Hill, 
Tenn.  Waa  at  Fort  Donelson;  asanmed  aeverai  catalry 
commands;  said  to  have  been  tbe  head  of  the  En- 

Klux  Klan  at  one  time. 

FORT  BOONE  (August  8-20.  1778).  Daniel  Boone, 
who  with  50  men,  occupied  Fort  Boone,  in  Madison 
Co.,  Ky..  was  attacked  by  a  small  detachment  of  British 
under  Captoin  Dnquesne.  The  Americana  would  not 
surrender,  and  finally,  after  maintaining  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment for  several  days,  the  British  retired. 

FORT  BOWTEB.  On  September  15.  1814.  a  force 
of  1,300  British  and  Indians  attacked  Fort  Bowyer, 
near  Mobile,  Ala.  The  fort  was  then  held  by  134 
Americans  under  Maj.  William  Lawrence,  and  they 
succepded  !n  repulsing  the  British  with  a  loss  of  only 
five  men  killed  and  fonr  wounded,  while  the  Britiui 
lost  232  men. 

FOBT  BROWK  (May  8-10,  1846).  When  the  United 
States  began  to  have  trouble  with  Mexico  over  a  bit 
of  land  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  in 
Texaa,  troops  were  Immediately  sent  to  the  Texas  fron- 
tier. An  army  of  4,000  men  under  Gen.  Zachair 
Taylor  were  stationed  at  Point  Isabel,  near  the  month 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  skirmish  of  the  war 
occurred  a  few  mUea  np  the  river,  when  a  detachment 
of  Taylor'a  men  were  attacked  by  the  Mexicans.  Later 
Taylor  moved  np  the  river  and  built  Fort  Brown,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Point  laabel,  leaving  Major  Brown 
at  tbe  fort.   On  May  8  the  Hexicma  began  •  bmr 
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bardnent  which  thtj  kept  np  until  the  10th,  bnt  th« 
fort  wu  bravely  defended,  althoacb  Brown  wm  killed. 

FOBT  OHAKBLT  (October  19,  1775).  With  the 
UUBUoce  of  some  of  the  CKnadiana,  Uontcpmerr  de- 
termioed  to  ^ptnre  Fort  Chamblr.  north  of  St.  John's, 
in  Canada,  under  eorer  of  the  darkneta,  the  Ameri- 
cana floated  cannon  down  the  rtrer  paM  8t.  John 'a, 
and  irith  little  reaiatanee  the  (arrfaon  at  Fort  Chaniblr 
BDrrtndered  on  October  ISth.  A  very  large  anpplr  of 
aanBnnHion,  flrearma,  and  food  wu  firen  srer  to  the 
Americana. 

rOBT  OUmOH  <Ortober  6.  1777).  Fort  ainton, 
oo  the  Hndeon  rir«r,  near  West  Point,  wbb  captured 
bj  the  British  army  during  the  War  of  the  Rerolution, 

rOBT  DOHBLBOK  (Febroarr  le,  1862).  After 
the  eaptnre  of  Fort  Henry,  Qrant  tnmed  hie  attention 
to  Fort  DoneUon,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
rirer  in  Tennesse4>.  On  February  14.' 1862,  the  Federal 
fleet  made  an  attacJc,  bat  withdrew  with  two  Tcsaels 
(rippled.  The  land  forces  with  reinforcements  which 
increased  their  nomber  to  27,000  made  an  attack  on 
Febmsiy  15th,  and  foncht  a  desperate  battle  until 
dark  with  the  Confederates,  who  attempted  to  break 
throujEh  the  lines.  The  followinir  dsy  Buckner,  upon 
whom  the  command  had  fallen,  snrrandered  with  14,028 
nea,  65  gnna,  and  17,600  anna. 

FOBT  mrVWBB  (VovMAber  SS,  1758).  Fort 
Dnquean^  on  the  praaent  aita  of  ^ttibarr,  Pa.,  waa 
settled  by  tha  French  In  1754.  In  1755  the  Enriish 
triad  to  captnra  it  bnt  were  not  ancccsafnl.  The  wmter 
of  1798  waa  rery  aerere,  and  when  the  Eni^lsb  haard 
that  the  naniaon  waa  too  weak  to  offer  mnch  reaiatanee 
they  aent  an  expedition  to  eaptnre  It.  Tha  FreniA, 
howwer,  had  ahready  eracnatad  the  fort,  having  bamed 
It  to  tha  groond.  Under  Eni^Ui  control  a  new  tort 
was  built  and  called  VltX,  in  honor  of  WilllaiB  Pitt. 

POST  EBZE.  (1)  On  July  8,  1813,  a  force  of 
Americans  under  General  Brown  sppesred  before  Fort 
Brie,  oppoalte  Buffalo,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  British.  Without  attamptinjt  a  defense.  Major 
Buck  surrendered  170  men.  (2)  In  Anfust,-  1614, 
Fort  Erie  was  besieged  by  tlie  British  nnder  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Drummond.  Their  first  attack  and  bombard- 
ment waa  made  on  the  14th,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat  with  a  loaa  of  221  men  killed,  174  wounded, 
and  186  prisoners.  The  British  still  contlnned  bom- 
bardinc  the  tort  nntn  September  17th,  when  the  Amer- 
icans made  a  aaccessful  sortie  and  captnrad  and  de- 
stroyed tha  British  batteries.  With  heaTj  losMa 
Drummond  at  once  retreated,  and  the  Americans  aban- 
doned Fort  Erie  after  destroying  it. 

FOBT  FI8HEB.  (1)  On  December  18,  1B64,  an 
expedition  consisting  of  a  land  and  naral  force  com- 
manded by  Qeneral  Butler,  started  toward  Fort  Fisher, 
an  important  stronghold  guarding  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
The  bombardment  began  December  24  and  in  less  than 
two  bonra  the  fort  rapitulsted  and  the  following  day 
Butler  withdrew.  (2 )  A  second  expedition  led  by 
General  Terry  was  sent  against  Fort  Fiahpr  In  Janu- 
ary, 1865.  The  garrison  fought  desperately  to  hold 
tha  fort,  bnt  at  the  end  of  five  hours  were  forred  to 
surrender  2,083  prisonera,  on  January  15.  The  loss 
to  the  Federals  in  the  asssnlt  was  955. 

FOBT  FBOHTSVAO  (Anguat  27,  1T5S).  An  army 
of  3,000  English  commanded  by  Colonel  Bradatrect 
landed  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  near 
Fort  Frontenae.  and  after  a  few  da»  of  effective  can- 
nonading the  French  surrendered.  Tha  rapture  of  thla 
point  severed  conumnieation  betwaea  Quebec  and  tha 
Ohio  valley. 

FOBT  OBOBOE.  (1)  During  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  the  French  troops  led  ny  Uontcalm  captured 
Fort  George,  opnoslte  Fort  Nianra  on  the  Niagara 
river.  (2)  On  May  27,  1813,  Fort  George  was  at- 
tacked and  captured  bv  the  Americana  under  General 
Boyd.  <8)  On  Jnlr  8,  1813,  there  was  a  skirmish 
near  Fort  George,  which  resulted  In  the  British  driving 
the  Americsna  baek  to  the  fort.  (4)  The  British  again 
attacked  the  fort  on  July  IT,  181S,  but  the  Americans 
commanded  by  Colonel  Scott  gallantly  defended  it. 

FOBT  OBI8WOLO  (September  6,  1781).  Benedlrt 
Arnold,  in  charge  of  an  army  of  British,  captured  Fort 
GriswoM.  on  the  Thames  river,  in  Conn.,  from  the 
Americans.  Colonel  Ledyard  was  killed  as  he  waa  sur- 
rendering his  sword. 

FOBT  HABEISOV.  On  September  5,  1812,  a 
band  of  Indians  attacked  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash 
river,  in  Indiana.  The  fort  was  then  occupied  by  a 
■nan  carriaoa  under  Captain  Taylor,  and  most  of  the 
■oMIan  mn  aick  with  a  t*rtr.    In  even  tbia  we^ 


condition  they  were  able  to  defend  themselves  until  to- 
lief  came. 

FOBT  HEHB7  (February  6,  1862).  In  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  command  for  a  general  movement 
of  the  Federal  forces.  General  Ilalleck  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  capture  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
in  northern  Tennessee.  On  February  5,  1802,  s  land 
and  nava)  force  sailed  to  within  four  milee  of  the  fort, 
where  the  Infantry  under  General  Grsnt  were  landed. 
The  following  morning  the  boats  advanced  to  make  the 
attack,  and  after  an  engagement  of  almost  an  hoar 
and  a  half  the  Gontederates  surrendered.  The  Fedmd 
infanti7  cama  np  later,  and  Grant  asanmad  '■?T"'ii'id 
of  the  fort 

FOBT  McALUSTBB  (December  IS.  2864).  After 
devastating  the  country  around  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sherman 
continued  nls  marcb  toward  Savannah,  arriving  at  Fort 
McAllister  in  Decen^r.  McAllister  stood  just  south 
of  Savannah,  on  the  Ogeecbee  river,  and  guarded  the 
harbor.  On  December  IS  the  Federals  made  an  attack 
from  the  land  aide,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in 
possession  of  the  fort.  Sherman  then  turned  his  at- 
tenti<Mi  to  Savannah,  and  after  careful  preparation  for 
the  siege  discovered  that  the  Confederates  had  abaa- 
doned  the  city  on  December  20,  It  waa  entered  the 
next  day  by  Sherman  and  his  army,  thus  ending  his 
marrh  to  the  nea.  Only  808  men  were  lost  out  of  an 
army  of  66,000. 

FOBT  HcBSBBT  (September  13,  lfll4).  In  at- 
tempting to  capture  Baltimore,  the  British  first  bom- 
barded Fort  McHenry,  aoutfaeast  of  the  city.  For  25 
hours  the  British  ships  threw  shells,  but  after  the  loss 
oi  two  vessob  and  many  men  they  withdrew, 

rOBT  XAOKDrAO  (July  17.  1812),  Immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  before  the  Americana 
had  learned  of  It,  Captain  Roberts  with  600  Britieh 
and  Indiana  attacked  Fort  Mackinac,  in  Michigan,  and 
Lieutenant  Hancks  surrendered  with  little  resistance. 

FOBT  MABISOV  (September  5-8,  1812).  A  small 
force  of  regulars  commanded  by  Hamilton  and  Vasaues 
at  Fort  Madison,  near  8t.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  waa  attacked  by  a  band  of  Indians  on  September 
5tb.  For  three  days  the  assault  was  continued,  but 
the  Indiana  were  finally  obliged  to  withdraw. 

FOBT  1IBI08  (May,  1813).  The  British  under 
Proctor  attempted  to  capture  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Uan- 
mee  river,  in  Ohio,  buiit  and  defended  by  Harrison  and 
his  American  forces.  General  Clay  arrived  with  re- 
inforcements and  the  British  retreated.  A  aecond  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  tort  In  Joly,  1813,  waa  also 
nnsaccesaful. 

FOBT  KEBOEB  (October  22,  1777),  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Americana  at  Germantown,  Howe  pro- 
ceeded to  gain  control  of  the  Deisware  river.  To  this 
end,  he  sent  a  detachment  south  'to  Fort  Mercer,  and 
that  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  Americans  only  after 
the  fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  had  been 
taken. 

FOBT  XIFFXJir  (November  15,  1777),  After  a 
desperate  struggle  in  which  the  British  lost  heavily. 
Fort  Mifflin,  just  south  of  Phitadelphia,  was  surrendered 
by  the  Americans.  The  capture  of  this  stronghold  gave 
the  British  control  of  the  Delaware  river. 

FOBT  MnU  KASSACBE  (Auguat  30,  1813).  When 
tha  Creek  Indians  began  to  wage  war  against  tha 
Americans,  Fort  Mims,  near  Montgomery,  Ala,,  became 
a  place  of  safely  for  the  frightened  inhabitants.  On 
August  30,  1813,  a  large  body  of  Indiana  attacked  the 
fort,  and  although  its  defenders  fought  desperately, 
they  were  completely  overpowered.  Of  the  550  peraona 
there,  400  were  massacred,  the  negroes  were  made 
slaves,  and  about  12  escaped  into  a  swsmyi. 

FOBT  HOMTOOICEBT  (October  6.  1777),  Fort 
Montgomery,  near  West  Point  on  the  Hudson  river, 
was  captured  by  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

FOBT  HOTTE  (May  12,  1781).  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  hold  on  diarleston  and  Augusta,  the  British 
transformed  the  home  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,  just 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree 
rivers.  In  South  Carolina,  into  a  fort.  On  May  8, 
1781,  this  post  waa  besieged  by  the  Americana  led  by 
Marion  and  Lee.  and  on  May  12th  the  garrison  of  1^0 
men  surrendered. 

FOBT  HE0ES8ITT  (July  8.  1754).  Early  in  Waeh- 
Ington'a  career  he  commanded  a  small  force  of  men 
who  occupied  Great  Meadows,  in  Virginia,  and  built 
a  fort  there  called  Port  Necesdity.  The  French  were 
in  possession  of  most  of  the  nurrounding  ciiunl^',  and 
Boon  a  French  army  led  by  Villii>re  atlaokpd  the  English 
at  Fort  Kecessity  and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  evao- 
vate. 
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rOBT  KIAOABA.  (1)  Svij  2S,  1TS9.  An  Bni^Ui 
■rmj  under  Fridraiut  and  Bir  William  Johnaon  were 
■ent  toward  Hontreal  through  tbe  Ohio  rallej.  Fort 
Niagara,  then  held  by  the  French,  was  captured  after 
a  siege  of  three  weeka.  TbiB  victory  gave  the  Englisli 
control  of  the  entire  upper  Ohio  Tatley.  (2)  On 
Norember  21,  1812,  the  British  batteries  opposite  Fort 
Niagara  conducted  an  active  bombardment  of  that  fort. 
The  firing  continued  until  evening,  and  although  the 
Americans  were  short  of  ammunition,  they  succeeded 
In  holding  the  fort. 

rOET  PILLOW  (April  12.  1864).  Port  Pillow, 
about  40  miles  sbovo  Uemphis,  Tenn.,  was  defended 
by  Uajor  Booth  and  a  garrison  of  557  men.  On  April 
12  tbe  fort  was  attacked  by  Forrest  snd  a  large  force 
of  Confederates.  Tbe  garruon  was  about  to  surrender 
when  Major  Bradford,  who  assumed  command  on  tho 
desth  of  Booth,  refosed  to  do  so.  The  Confederates 
at  once  renewed  the  attack,  and  the  garrison  fled.  The 
enemy  gave  chase  and  murdered  between  800  and  400 
without  tbe  slightest  mercy. 

FOBT  ST.  GBOBOE  (November  23,  1T80).  At 
Brookbaven,  L.  t.,  tbe  British  took  possession  of  St. 
George's  manor  house,  fortified  It  and  nsmed  it  Fort 
St.  George.  Hsjor  Tallmadge,  with  a  small  force  from 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  was  sent  to  destroy  tbe  forage  which 
the  British  hsd  collected  there.  Tho  garrison  at  the 
fort  were  taken  by  surprise  November  23,  1780,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  54  at  their  number,  and  about 
70  tons  of  hsy  were  bnmed. 

FOBT  ST.  PHIUF.  On  January  9,  1815,  five 
BrftiBh  ships  of  war  appeared  before  Fort  St.  Philip, 
on  the  UisBiasippi  river  below  New  Orleans,  and  for 
nine  days  that  fort  was  vigorously  bombarded.  The 
EarriHoa  was  commanded  by  SCajor  Overton,  and  the 
fort  was  BO  gallantly  defended  that  the  British  finally 
withdrew. 

FOBT  STEEDlfAH  (Uarch  25,  1865).  In  the  hope 
of  reaching  Grant's  supplies  at  Citv  Point,  Va.,  Lee 
arranged  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Steedman,  be- 
tween tbe  Appomattox  and  Hatcher's  Run.  The  attack 
vaa  made  on  March  25.  At  flri^t  the  Confederates 
were  auccessful,  but  their  reinforcements  failed  to 
arrive  and  the  garrison  rallied  ao  strongly  that  Lee 
waa  completely  repulsed,  losing  over  halt  of  his  troops 
in  the  action. 

FOBT  STEPHENSON.  On  August  1,  1813,  Ua]or 
Crogban,  who  occupied  Fort  Stephenson  ( Now  Fre- 
mont), Ohio,  was  attscked  by  a  large  force  of  British 
regulars  led  by  General  Proctor,  while  2,000  Indians 
guarded  the  roads  to  cut  off  reinforcements.  For  two 
days  the  fort  waa  bombarded,  and  on  August  2d  a 
vigorous  assault  waa  made,  but  the  garrison  gaUantly 
defended  the  poet  with  only  one  man  killed  and  seran 
wounded. 

FOBT  BXTLLXVAS,  OHABXfSTOH,  S.  C.  (June  28. 
1776).  Clinton  having  been  aent  to  America  to  hold 
the  coloniee  for  the  Crown,  he  expected  Comwallis  and 
Parker  to  arrive  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  with  reinforce- 
ments. The  colonists  strengthened  their  position  at 
Charleston  by  building  a  log  fort  on  Snllivan's  Island, 
giving  tht-m  command  of  the  harbor.  When  the  British 
■hips  arrived  they  .stationed  troops  on  another  island 
and  opened  Are  on  Fort  Sullivan,  but  the  Americans 
aimed  well  and  finally  the  British  gave  up  the  attempt. 

FOBT  ffUMTEB  (April  12,  1861).  The  first  conflict 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  occurred  at  Fort 
Sumter,  S.  C.  On  April  12,  1861,  General  Beauregard 
and  bis  Confederate  troops  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  then 
held  by  a  small  garrison  of  70  men  under  Maj.  Robert 
Anderson.  Anderson  and  bis  men  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  until  the  14th,  when,  beini;  unable  to  hold  the  fort, 
they  lowered  their  flag  and  fled. 

FOBT  WAOHBB.  On  July  11,  1863,  after  several 
attacks  on  Fort  Sumter,  General  Gillmore  turned  hia 
attention  to  Fort  Wagner,  an  important  stronghold  on 
Uorria  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  This  attempt, 
aa  well  as  one  made  on  July  18,  was  unsoccessfnl,  the 
Federals  being  driven  back  with  heavy  losseR.  After 
spending  some  time  in  making  trenches  the  attack  wss 
renewed.  By  August  23  Fort  Sumter,  opposite  Wagner, 
was  reduced:  and  after  a  vigorous  bombardment  day 
and  night  Fort  Wagner  was  abandoned  bv  the  Con- 
federalCR  September  0,  thus  leaving  the  Federals  In 
poBRession  of  the  whole  of  Morris  Island. 

FOBT  WASHINOTON  (November  16,  1776).  Fort 
Washington  a  very  important  position  just  north  of 
New  York  City,  was  held  by  a  division  of  Washington's 
best  men  under  Colonel  Magaw,  The  British,  com- 
manded by  Cnrnwallis,  marched  against  it  with  a  large 
army  and  after  an  active  bombardment  compelled  its 
surrender  and  took  2,600  prisoners  and  all  tbe  ammu- 
nition. 


FOBT  WATSON  (Aprn  28.  ITSl).  After  the  oMi- 
flict  at  Guilford,  the  Americana  resolved  to  r^ain  South 
Carolina.  To  thia  end,  Lee  and  Harion  united  tbeir 
forces  and  on  April  15th  laid  alege  to  Fort  Watson, 
in  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C.  On  AprU  23d  tii«  fort  SOT' 
rendered  to  the  Americana. 

FOBT  WHJJAH  HEKBT  (August  8-9.  1757).  With 
an  army  of  7,600  men,  including  about  2,000  Indiana, 
the  French  led  bv  Montcalm,  laid  siege  to  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  The  gar- 
rison there  waa  commanded  by  Colonel  Monroe.  After 
resisting  the  French  as  long  as  possible,  snd  calling 
in  vain  for  reinforcements  from  Genersl  Webb,  the 
English  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  Every tUns  waa 
destroyed,  and  aa  the  Engliah  were  evscuatlnc  many 
were  robbed  and  acalped  ny  the  Indians,  in  spits  <n 
Montcalm's  efforts  to  prevent  It. 

FOUCHE  {foo-thav').  JOSEPH,  DTIO  C'OTBAKTE 
(1763-1820).    A   French   politiciai.   and   minister  of 

Solice;  barn  at  Pollerin.  Taught  at  Juilly,  Arraa,  Ven- 
flme;  principal  of  College  of  Nantea  (1780).  Elected 
deputy  of  National  Convention  (1792)  ;  voted  for  death 
of  Louis  XVI.;  prominent  in  inauguration  of  Worahip 
of  R«aBon  and  in  spoliation  of  churches.  After  holding 
presidency  of  Jacobin  Club  wbb  excluded  therefrom  m 
Robespierre.  Made  minister  of  police  (1799);  took 
part  in  coup  d'etat  of  eighteenth  Bromaire;  under  the 
empire  was  also  minister  of  interior,  controlling  the 
internal  government  of  France  during  Napoleon'e  pro- 
longed absences.  Falling  into  disgrace,  fled  from 
France  (1810),  hat  soon  returned.  Exiled  by  law 
againat  regicides  (1616),  he  retired  to  Prague,  became 
an  Austrian  subject  (1818),  and  died  at  Trieste. 

FEA  DUVOLO  (1770-1806).  Beat  name,  Miehele 
Pessa ;  born  in  Calabria.  Expelled  from  a  monastery, 
became  chief  of  a  band  of  Italian  brigands  and  dis- 

Slayed  great  cruelt]r.  Made  a  colonel  by  Ferdinand  of 
aples,  whom  he  aided  againat  the  French.  Attempted 
to  Btir  up  insurrections  in  Calabria  (1799,  1806). 
Captured  by  Mass^na  at  Ban  Severino,  and  hanged  as 
a  bandit,  at  Naples.  Auber's  opera,  "Fra  Diavolo," 
la  not  based  upon  faiBtorical  truto. 

FBANKXJN  (November  SO,  1864).  When  Sherman 
learned  that  General  Hood  was  marching  toward  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  he  sent  a  force  of  17,000  Federals  to 
protect  hiB  base  of  supplies  there.  At  Frsnklin,  20 
miles  south  of  Nashville,  Schofield's  division  en- 
countered General  Hood.  Four  times  the  Confederates 
charged  their  opponents,  but  Schofleld  was  well  sup- 
ported by  the  other  brigades  and  after  a  sanguinary 
battle  the  Federals  proceeded  toward  Nashville.  Gen- 
eral Hood's  loss  in  this  battle  was  6,252  soldiers;  the 
Federals'  loss  waa  2,326. 

FRANKLIN,  SAHTTEL  BHOADS  (1825-1909).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  York, 
Pa.;  served  In  Mexican  and  Civil  wars;  superintendent 
naval  observatory  (1884-1885);  commander-in-chief  of 
European  station  (1885-1887);  was  vrealdent  of  in- 
ternational marine  conference:  rear  aomirsl  (January 
24,  1885);  retired  (August,  1887). 

FBAZIEB'S  FAXU.    See  Olendalb. 

FBEQEBICHSBUBQ  (December  13,  1862).  Gen- 
eral Bumside,  with  a  Federal  army  numbering  116,000, 
met  78.000  Confederates  nnder  General  Lee,  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia,  during  the  Civil  War.  Burnside 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  river  on  the  12th  and  the 
next  day  attacked  Lee's  forces.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Confederates  occupied  an  almost  impregnable 
position,  it  was  unwise  for  the  Federals  to  contiDue 
their  attack,  but  Bumside  was  obstinate  and  would 
not  listen  to  the  protests  of  his  subordinates.  Division 
after  division  waa  ordered  forward,  only  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  steadv  fire  from  the  Confederate  muskets. 
That  night,  when  the  Federalists  retreated,  12,000  men 
had  been  left  on  the  field,  dead  and  djring;  tbs  Con- 
federate loss  waa  about  5,000  men. 

FBEEMAN*S  FABH.    See  SabatOOA.. 

FBEIBUBG  (August  3,  5,10,  1644).  After  a  very 
sharply  contested  battle  at  Freiburg,  a  town  in  the 

fmvtn'ce  of  Baden,  Germany,  the  French,  under  Conde, 
orced  the  retreat  of  the  Bavarians,  under  Mercy,  and 
captured  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Several  times 
In  its  later  hiatory  Freiburg  waa  captuTsd  by  the  French, 
but  waa  never  lonff  retained  by  then. 

FBEKCH  AND  INDIAN  WAB.      Tbe  stmjERle  in 

America  between  the  French  and  English  (1754-17flO). 
Almost  coincident  with  the  Seven  Years'  War  In  Bu- 
Tope.  It  was  marked  by  Braddock'e  defeat  at  Fort 
Duqnesna  (1755);  the  British  defeat  at  Ticonderofta 
(1758);  capture  of  LouIsbuTg  by  the  Engliah,  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  and  Fort  Duquesne  (ITffSj ;  and,  fluaOr. 
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tlte  dflfeat  of  the  French  under  Montcalni  bj  tne  Enf 
liih  under  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  near 
Quebec  (September  13,  1759).  By  the  Treaty  of  Paria 
ri768).  which  dowd  the  Seven  Years"  War,  all 
Canada  paased  into  the  handa  of  the  English. 

TBBHCR  BEVOIiUTXOM.  Its  ehief  leaders:  Comte 
de  Uirsbeau  (1769-1791);  Danton.  from  tha  death  of 
Hlnbean  to  1TS3:  Robespierre,  from  June,  1793,  to 
J11I7  27,  1794.  Next  to  these  three  were  fit.  Juat, 
Contboa.  Marat,  Carrier,  Hubert,  Banterre,  CamiUe 
Deraoulina,  Btdand  and  his.  wife,  Brisaot,  Bamave, 
Biejris,  Barraa,  Tallien,  etc.  Ila  great  daya:  1789, 
Jnna  17.  the  Tiers  Etat  eonatitnted  ttself  into  the 
'^atfamal  Aaaembly";  June  20  the  day  of  the  "Jen  de 
Paome."  when  the  Assembly  took  an  oath  not  to  sepa- 
rate till  it  had  giTen  France  a  constitution;  July  14, 
Btormiag  of  the  Bastille;  October  5,  6,  the  kinic  and 
National  Assembly  transferred  from  Yersaillea  to  Paris. 
This  dosed  the  ancient  regime  of  the  court.  1791, 
June  20,  21.  flight  and  capture  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family.  1792.  June  30,  attack  on  the  Tuileries 
by  Santerre;  Au^st  10,  attack  on  the  Tuileriee  and 
downfall  of  the  monarchy;  September  2,  S,  4,  maS- 
aacre  of  the  stste  prisoners.  1793,  January  21,  Louis 
XVI.  gnlUotined;  May  31,  commencement  of  the  Beign 
of  Terror;  June  2,  the  Girondiats  proscribed;  October 
16.  Uarie  Antoinette  guillotined;  October  31,  the 
GirondisU  nillotined.  1794,  April  5,  downfall  of 
I>anton;  July  27,  downfall  of  Robespierre.  The  Rero- 
lution  waa  caused  by  a  half  century  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ruling  monarchy  and  the  Koverntnent; 
French  armiea  defeated;  people  overtaxed;  nobility 
opposing  all  reforms-  the  eountrr  was  in  a  state  of 
tyrannic  and  oppressive  chaos.  The  Revolution  swept 
away  the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  the  old  feudal  regime. 

FRIEDLAND  (June  14,  1807).  In  a  battle  at 
Trtcdiand.  in  northern  Pruiaia,  Napoleon,  with  an 
anny  of  80,000,  defeated  the  allied  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian forces.  The  Peace  of  TUait  wu  negotiated  aoon 
after  tbia  victory. 

mSIAVS.  A  Oermanio  people  who  for  about 
2,000  years  have  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Elbe,  and  northward  to 
the  coast  of  Jutland.  From  the  time  of  Drusus  to  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  they  were  subject  to  the 
Romans;  and  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne  after  an 
almost  two  hundred  years'  struEgle  with  the  Franks. 
In  the  serenth  centnry  Christianity  was  Introduced 
among  them  by  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  and  by 
WiDibrord.  The  religions  center  of  their  heathenism 
had  been  the  island  of  Helieolsnd.  While  In  eastern 
Friealan4  the  dynasty  of  Cirksena  ruled  from  1430  to 
1744,  the  Frisians  never  politically  formed  one  united 
people,  bat  were  governed  by  a  number  of  small 
rhief'ains.  Bands  of  Frisians  settled  in  England  in 
the  fifth  century.  They  have  been  sad  still  are  s 
capable,  seafaring  race,  always  posseniof  •  stronc  in- 
stinct for  freedom. 

FUNSTOir,  FRED  (1865-  ).  American  soldier; 
bom  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  After  a  connection  as 
botanist  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (1891), 
he  offered  hia  services  to  the  Cuban  Junta  (IS94), 
and  was  there  promoted  lieutenant  rolonrl  for  brav- 
ery; captured  by  the  Spanish,  condemned  to  death 
bat  set  free;  organised  the  Twentieth  Kansss  Volun- 
teers (similar  to  "Bough  Riders")  and  was  made 
colonel ;  served  In  ttie  Philippines  ( 1898 ) :  made 
brigadier  genersi  (1899);  relieved  becanse  oi  illness 
and  returned  home  same  year;  returned  to  the  Phil- 
ippines (1901);  captured  Agninaldo,  During  the  San 
Francisco  esrthquake  be  took  military  ebarge  of  the 
atf  and  did  heroic  work, 

OAD8DBH  PUBOBAOB.  In  1853  the  United  States 
bon^t  from  Uexico  a  tract  of  land  now  forming  a 
part  of  New  Uexioo  and  Arisona.  It  contains  45,535 
square  miles  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oila  river, 
on  the  east  by  the  Bio  Grande,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Colorado.  The  United  States  gave  {10,000,000  for  it. 
The  ICexicans  also  abandoned  all  claims  based  on  the 
Indian  raids  of  1848  and  1858.  The  treaty  ao  dis- 
pleased the  Uexlcans  that  Ssnta  Anna,  who  acted  for 
uent,  waa  baniahed. 

QABTA  (the  ancient  CaJeU).  Gaeta,  a  city  of 
Italy,  has  undergone  many  sieges.  Durinn  the  year 
1799  it  was  taken  by  both  the  French  and  the  Engliah- 
by  the  Frendl  in  1806,  and  by  the  Auatriana  In  1815 
and  1821.  Febmary  13,  1861,  Gaeta  surrendered  to 
the  Sardinian  general,  Cialdini,  after  a  siege. 

OAinSS'S  mX  (June  27,  1S62).  One  of  the 
Bereo  Dnya'  Battles  near  Richmond.  Ta,,  during  the 
0fO  War,  was  foncht  at  Osinsa'a  lltll,  a  few  nilea 
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•aat  of  UectaanicavlUe.  After  his  encoonttr  «t  ife- 
chanicsville,  Porter  moved  to  Gainea's  UiU,  fdlowad 
by  A.  P.  Hill  and  his  (Confederates.  Botb  armiea 
were  reinforced;  the  Federsls  numbered  85,000;  the 
Oonfederstes,  60,000.  A  closely  contested  strugsis 
occurred  on  June  27,  but  Porter  waa  able  to  keep  the 
Confederates  at  bay  until  bis  men  had  erosaed  tha 
Chickahominy  river  with  the  guns  and  wagon  trains. 
During  the  night,  after  Porter  and  the  rsmaining  troops 
had  crossed,  the  bridges  were  destroyed.  Both  eid«a 
sustained  heavy  losses.  Alao  known  aa  the  battle  ot 
the  Chickahominy  and  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 

OAMBIEB,  JAUES,  BABON  (1756-1833).  British 
admiral;  bom  in  the  Bahamas.  Took  part  in  capture 
of  Charleaton  (1780);  in  victory  off  Cshant  (1794); 
governor  of  Newfoundland  and  commander-in-chief  of 
naval  station  (1802-1804)  ;  commanded  fleet  which 
bombarded  Copenhagen  (1807);  in  supreme  command 
in  the  Channel  (1809),  when  French  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed in  Baaqne  Boad  by  Lord  Cochrane  (Dun- 
donald).  One  of  the  commisalouers  in  negotiationa  of 
Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814).  By  auecesslTfl  promotions, 
attained  the  rank  ot  admiral. 

OANAKOQm  VILLAGE.  On  September  20,  1812, 
05  Americans  led  by  Captain  Forsyth  Isnded  near 
Gananoqui,  a  village  near  the  Thousand  Islands,  in 
Canada,  where  the  British  had  collected  ammunition 
and  stores.  After  mokinf;  a  brief  resistance,  the 
British  retreated.  A  large  quanity  of  supplies  were 
seized  by  the  Americans  and  the  storehouse  burned. 

GABCIA  (frar.fh««'aA)  T  JNIOUBZ,  OALXZTO 
(1836-1898),  Cuban  pstriot;  born  at  Holguin,  Cuba. 
Leader  in  Ten  Years'  War  (1868-1878);  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Cuban  army.  Captured  during  re- 
bellion of  1880,  deported  to  Spain,  and  held  there 
under  police  surveillance  for  fifteen  years.  Escaped 
to  Paris  (1805),  then  to  United  Statea.  where  he 
became  active  as  a  filibuster.  Subseouently  won  sev- 
eral brilliant  victoriea  in  Cuba,  ana  at  El  Caney 
(Spanish- American  War),  on  July  1,  1898,  led  a 
Cuban  force  of  4,000.  while  head  of  a  commission  to 
dincnsa  Onban  affairs  with  Prssldent  UcKinley,  Osrcis 
died  at  Wsshington.  D,  0. 

OABIBAL'DI,  GIUSEPFB,  QEVEBAL  (1807-1682). 
A  distinguished  Italian  patriot;  born  at  Nice.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  national  movement  in  Italy. 
Took  part  in  the  uprising  in  Genoa  (1834).  Con- 
demned to  death  he  fled  to  France,  thence  to  South 
America;  took  part  in  the  struggle  of  Uruguay  against 
the  Argentine  Republic:  returned  to  Europe  when  Italy 
roae  against  Austria  (1848);  defended  Rome  against 
the  French  (1649);  fled  to  Genoa,  thence  to  Tunis, 
thence  to  New  Yorlc;  was  an  exile  for  several  years. 
In  1860  he  returned  to  Italy  and  took  part  in  the 
efforts  to  unify  Italy  with  the  help  of  Sardinia.  He 
kept  up  the  atrunle  until  1870,  when  be  went  to  help 
the  French  Republic.  He  entered  the  IUUh  Parils- 
ment  in  1874. 

GATES,  HOBATIO  (17Z8-1S06).  American  Beni- 
lutionary  general;  bom  In  England.  Served  under 
Braddock  and  waa  severely  wounded  at  Port  Duquesne 
(1755):  lived  in  retirement  in  VirainU  (1763-1775); 
placed  In  command  of  the  army  wnicb  returned  from 
Canada;  captured  Burgoyne's  army  at  Saratoga 
(1777). 

OENETA  ABBITBATXOV,  The  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitrston  at  Genera  In  1672  to  settle  the 
Alabama  Clalnis. 

(ffiHBVA  OOWBHtlON  (1864).  An  Intemstlonsl 
agreement  to  zespert  the  persons  and  property  of  those 
who  in  time  of  war  voluntarily  give  their  serrices  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Such  must  have  a 
recognized  costume.  Sag,  and  arm-badge  (red  crosa  on  a 
white  ground),  and,  if  taken  prisoners,  are  to  be  dis- 
charged without  ransom.  Frequently  called  "The  Red 
Cross  Society."  and  was  flrst  brought  into  operation  in 
the  Franco- German  War  (1870-1871). 

GENOA.  (1)  December  6-10,  1746.  On  account  of 
ill-feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ucnoa,  in  northern 
Italy,  against  the  Austrians  garrisoned  there,  the  ciliiens 
rose  in  arms  and  drove  the  soldiers  from  the  city  with 
a  loss  of  5,000  men.  (2)  March  13,  1795,  during  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  English  in  a  naval  battle  near  Oenos. 
(3)  In  April,  1800,  the  Austrians  laid  sieRe  to  Genoa, 
then  occupied  by  the  French.  On  account  of  a  blockade 
by  the  British,  prorisiona  were  scarce,  and  finally  on 
June  5th  the  city  capitulated,   

OEBASD  (chav-ror'),  ETIEKNEHATTRIOB,  COBCTE 
(1773-1853).  Marshal  of  France ;  born  at  Damvilliera, 
Mease.  Served  under  Dumouries  and  Jourdan;  be- 
came chief  of  ataff  to.  Beraadotto;^  famous  for  hit 
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nlaadld  ehcrg«  »  AuterlUi  (1805);  k1k>  won  dia- 
tucUon  ftt  Jeoft  (18U6),  Erfurt  (1806),  WAgram 
(1800).  Fought  in  Spkin  ftud  Buuw.  Ueceived 
T«rious  high  Appointmenta  atter  the  first  restoration. 
Fought  gallantly  at  Ligny  (June  16,  1B15).  Obliged 
to  leave  France  after  second  restoration,  but  returned 
(1817).  Elected  to  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1822).  Active 
in  Revolution  of  1830.  Minister  of  vpar  under  Louis 
Philippe.  Marshal  of  France  (1881).  Commanded  ex- 
pedition to  Belgium,  captarins  Aniverp  ( December, 
1632).    Grand  chancelhir  of  Legion  of  Honor  (1835). 

OETTTSBUBa.  DecisiTe  battle  of  the  world  (18S3), 
«lao  of  the  American  Civil  Wtir.  Ueneral  Meade  -with 
82,000  Federals  fought  three  daja  with  73,000  Cou- 
feoerates,  and,  after  Tacillaling  fortune  for  two  days, 
on  the  third  daj  forced  the  Confederates  to  retreat. 
It  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  "unity"  of  the  Statea  and  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  were  assured,  and  secession  rendered  a  dead  issue 
Victory  stopped  the  Confederates'  daring  invasion  of  ths 
North,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  the  South  was 
always  on  the  defensive.  The  losses  inelndinff  both 
armies  were  5,664  killed,  27,206  wounded,  10,584 
captured  or  missing,  after  three  days  of  fighting. 

OHENT.  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  contests  snd  uprisings.  (1)  Ihe  most  famous 
teems  to  have  been  the  revolt  against  a  tax  levied  by 
Charles  V.  in  1539.  The  city  rose  in  arms,  but  as  the 
neighboring  towns  would  not  uphold  it,  the  German 
Mtmr  entered  the  city  without  resistance.  The  Indera 
of  tu  revolt  were  killed,  all  things  owned  in  common 
ware  confiscated,  and  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine 
demftBded.  (2)  Dnrinr  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Bpain  to  Tednee  the  Hwundera  to  obedience,  city  after 
city  Borrendered  without  «  struggle.  Thia  caused  Ghent 
to  become  diaheartflned,  and  on  September  17,  1584,  it 
dist^cefnlly  surrendered  to  Alexander  of  Parma  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  a 
splendid  equipment.  (3)  In  1678,  when  the  European 
allies  were  wsirini;  war  against  France,  Ghent  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  army  after  a  short  bombardment. 
(4)  During  Marl  borough' i  campaigns  in  the  War  of  the 
Spaniah  Succession,  Ghent  was  taken  by  the  French 
and  retaken  by  the  Allies.  (5)  In  1743,  immediately 
after  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy.  during  Ihe  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  Ghent  was  again  taken  by  the 
French. 

OHBBT,  TBBATT  07.  Signed  at  Ghent.  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814;  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
February  17,  1815.  It  dosed  the  Wsr  of  1812.  The 
American  negolialora  were  John  Quincy  Adama.  James 
A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert 
Gallatin.  The  English  were  Lord  OnmUer,  Henry 
Qonlbum,  and  William  Adams. 

OHBSABDZ  lM]fWd«e),  BASOBOFT  (1832- 
1903).  An  American  naval  ottcer:  bom  in  Jackson, 
L».  IlldsUmnan  (1846-1850} ;  In  the  Civil  War  he 
commanded  the  Ohoconin  and  the  Port  Koyal.  and  with 
the  Utter  he  chased  the  Confederate  gnnboals  Morgan, 
Gaines,  and  Selma,  at  Mobile  Bay  (August  5,  1864); 
rear  admiral  (I8B7)  ;  commanded  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  (1887-1889  and  1893-1894);  commander  in  chief 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  (1893-1894);  in  charm 
of  the  Columbian  naval  parade  and  review  In  New  York 
harbor  (1893);  retired  (1894). 

OIBBALTAB.  Town  and  fortress  on  rocky  prom- 
ontory forming  east  horn  of  Bay  of  Algeciras,  Spain, 
at  entrance  to  Mediterranean.  Hade  a  British  Crown 
colonv  (1704)  under  administration  of  a  governor. 
Called  "The  Kev  of  the  Mediterranean,"  commanding 
the  13  mile  wide  strait  between  Spain  and  northern 
Africa.  The  rock  is  gray  marble  very  hard,  three 
miles  long,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  baa  a 
high  point  of  1,439  feet.  The  colony  is  self-supporting. 
The  port  is  free  and  an  important  coaling  station. 
Shipping  of  port  exceeds  4,000,000  Ions  annually, 
mostly  in  British  bottoms.  Population,  including  5,349 
soldiers  in  garrison,  is  27,460  (1901),  mainly  British 
with  some  Spaniards,  Jews,  and  Moors.  About  lO.UUO 
daily  laborers  on  the  promontory  live  in  the  town  of 
La  Linea  de  la  Concepcifin  and  are  not  included  in 
above  estimate.  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1704)  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  attacked 
Gibraltar,  and  after  a  sieee  of  two  days  captured  the 
stronghold.  From  1779  to  1783  an  active  siege  was 
carried  on  by  the  French  and  Spanish,  but  the  ineffec- 
tual blockade  was  flmally  lifted. 

aiDBOH.  A  Hebrew  warrior  who  freed  the  people 
from  the  omreeslon  of  the  Midianites.  This  occurred 
about  1346  B.  O.    Gideon  !■  abo  called  Jerubbaal. 


*0  OOBDIAN  KNOT 

He  became  ens  oi  the  "Jndgea"  of  Israel  and  hla  son. 
Abimelech.  was  mads  a  "king"  In  Bhechem.  H«  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  the  two  Hldlan  kinn.  Zaba 
and  Zaimunna. 

OLASIATOBa.  SwordsmcR  whose  profession  was 
to  fight  for  the  public  amusement.  They  were  either 
free-born  citiiens  of  a  low  class  ususiiy,  or  slaves, 
captives,  or  malefactors,  and  were  carefully  trained  in 
schools.  Tbey  were  first  exhibited  in  Rome  in  264 
B.  C,  at  fnnaral^  but  later  at  festivals.  The  andabatae 
wore  helmeu  with  no  opening  for  the  eyes;  mirmilloneB 
used  Gallic  weapons,  sword  and  shield;  retiarii  carried 
a  net  and  a  three-pronged  lance;  Tbracea  used  a  short 
Bword  and  round  buckler.  The  people  cried  "Habet" 
(He  has  it)  if  the  gladiator  were  severely  wounded  and 
defeated,  and  he  lowered  hia  arms.  If  the  q>eelatora 
turned  their  thnmha  down  the  gladiator  was  killed;  it 
up,  his  life  was  anared.  Sometinus  none  ware  spared 
alive.  Great  cruelly  and  eaDonsneoa  were  often  sfaown 
by  the  spectators.  A  mdia  or  wooden  sword  waa 
presented  to  diacharged  gladlaton,  who  wen  eaUed 
rudiarii.  Ths  Greeks  dldtted  ^iatortal  combats,  ntd 
practically  non«  ever  took  place  in  their  cities. 

OLENBAU.  or  TBAKIBB'a  FABH  (June  80. 
1862).  One  of  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  In  the 
vicinity  of  Biehnond.  Vs.,  during  the  Civil  War. 
After  pursuing  the  Federals  aa  they  march^  south 
from  the  Chiekabominy  river,  Longstreet  and  Hill 
overtook  them  at  Glendale.  The  battle  which  ensued 
waa  fought  desperately,  and  both  tides  sustained  heavy 
losaea,  but  the  Federak  atiU  held  the  field  when  the 
fighting  ceased  at  night. 

aLOUOBSTBB,  SXBOB  OF  (August,  1643).  The 
Boynlista  and  Parliamentarians  of  Kogland  had  been 
engaged  in  war  about  a  year  when  King  Chariea  I.  and 
his  forces  laid  siege  to  Gloucester,  on  the  Bevero  Biver. 
The  inhabltania  put  forth  every  effort  to  hold  the  city, 
and  as  they  were  assisted  by  volunteers  from  London, 
the  Royalists  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

OOLDINa'S  FABU  (June  28,  1862).  During  the 
Seven  Daya'  Battles  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va., 
a  small  division  of  the  Federal  troopa  under  Franklin 
were  attacked  by  the  Confederate  artillery  at  Oolding'a 
Farm,  near  Woodbury's  bridge,  on  tbe  Chickaliomlny 
river.  After  a  brief  skirmish  the  Confederates  were 
repulsed  witb  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  868  men. 

GO  use  T  BAEZ,  KAZmO  ria26-t005}.  Cuban 
general,  bom  at  Bani.  Santo  Domingo.  Served  in  the 
Bpanish  army,  but,  becoming  disgusted  with  Spanish 
rale  in  Cuba,  resigned,  and  became  »  planter.*  Joined 
the  inanrgenu  in  the  Ten  Years'  War  (186S-187B), 
and  waa  made  commander-in-chief  an  the  death  trf  Oen- 
eral  Agramonto  (1878);  alao  holding  that  office  la  the 
revolution  which  broke  ent  in  18B5,  carrying  on  •  gncesss- 
ful  guerrilla  warfare  until  the  coming  of  the  Americans 
(189S),  at  whoBB  disposal  he  placed  his  small  fM«e. 
At  the  end  of  the  Bpanidi- American  War,  influenced 
his  people  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  tbe  United 
States,  end  dvil  reorganisation  was  assured.  For 
receiving  for  hia  amy  tbe  three  million  dollars  voted 
by  the  Uailed  States  government.  Gomes  was  deposed 
from  supreme  command  (March,  1899). 

OOMBALTO  or  001IZAX.0  OF  OOBDOVA.  HBB- 
KAMDEZ  DB  AOUILAB  (1443  or  1453-1515).  Noted 
Spanish  general,  born  at  Montilla,  near  Cordova,  Be- 
came distinguiohed  in  tbe  war  of  <Jueen  Isabella  of 
Castile  against  Portugal  and  in  the  war  against  the 
Moors,  conducting  tbe  negotiations  for  the  surrender 
of  Grsnsda  (1491).  Assisted  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
against  the  French  (1495),  ultimately  driving  them 
from  Naples,  and  earning  the  title  of  "Great  Captain." 
Again  defeated  the  French  (1503),  establiohing  Span- 
ish rule,  and  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Naples.  De- 
prived of  this  office  (1507)  through  the  jealoaiy  of 
Ferdinand,  Gonsalvo  retired  to  Orsnads. 

OOODBIOH,  OASFAB  FBEDEBIOE  (1847-  ). 
Rear  admiral  United  States  navy;  born  at  Philadelphia; 
graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1864).  At- 
tached (18G4)  to  the  Macedonian  in  pursuit  of  Con- 
federate steamers  Florida  and  Tallahassee;  brought 
Greely  Relief-ship  Alert  to  New  York  (1884);  president 
Naval  War  College  (1897-1808) ;  during  war  with  Spain 
commanded  St.  Louia  and  Newark;  commandant  navy 
ysrd,  Portsmouth  (1903-1904);  rear  admiral  (February 
17,  1904):  commander-in-chief  of  Paciflo  squadron 
(1905-1906):  commandant  Brooklyn  Yard  aince 
June  1.  1907. 

OOBDXAB  SHOT.  Gordius,  chosen  king  of  Phrygis, 
dedicated  hia  ear  and  yoke  to  Zeus,  at^tfordium;  the 
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knot  of  th«  yoke  belnir  w  ■kUlftallT  tied  th»t  whosrer 
■taonld  uloMa  it  wonM,  kb  onda  dscUrad,  become 
ruler  of  sQ  AaU.  Alexuider  ttie  Great,  eominf  to 
Oordinm,  ent  the  knot  fn  two  with  hii  sword  end 
applied  the  prophecr  to  himKlf. 

OORDOV,  CHASLES  GEOBOE,  raUed  "CHZNE8B 
GORDON*'  and  "OOBDON  PASHA."  (1888-1885). 
ETDglish  Boldier;  born  at  Woolwich.  Served  with  die- 
tinction  in  Crimean  War.  Employed  in  ■■rrerinc  and 
■ettlinj;  BnswTnrklali  frontier  In  Aain  (1866-1858). 
Jmnea  Anglo-French  forces  in  China  (1860);  renainod 
at  Tientsin  in  command  of  royal  encineen,  exploring 
the  interior;  made  Gommsnder  of  '^'Erer  Ylctorlons 
Amur"  (1863),  Bamressinff  Tai-pinc  rebeUioa  and 
maktnc  necwslbis  rich  pmrinees  nnd  Sties  of  tho  silk 
distriela.  Receired  fnmt  (Chinese  emperor  the  yellow 
jacket  and  peacodL's  feather  of  •  mandarin  of  the 
first  dan,  also  the  gold  medal  and  title  of  Ti  Tn.  the 
highest  Chinese  military  rank;  bat  refusing  from  him 
a  lai^  snra  of  monn.  Commanded  roju  engineers 
at  Woolwich  (1865-1871),  becoming  noted  for  charit- 
able work  among  the  poor  and  aieK.  Sent  by  Iimall 
Faahn  to  establish  Botnority  of  Egypt  In  Upper  Nile 
iMsln  (1874),  and  appointed  goTernor  of  Equatorial 
ProTinrei.  Later  made  a  paiba.  Appointed  goTemor  of 
the  Bndan  by  the  Khedive  (Febmary,  1877),  developed 
natural  resoorcee  of  country,  established  communication 
between  widely  aeparated  diitricta,  suppreued  rebellion 
and  slaTeTT:  resigned  (lS7fl).  For  a  few  montha  wai 
private  aecretarr  to  Lord  Ripon,  governor  general  of 
India  (1880).  Connected  with  the  Cape  government 
(March-October,  1882).  Visited  the  Holy  Land  (1883). 
Commissioned  (1884)  to  withdraw  the  scattered  gar- 
risons of  the  Sudan  and  effect  the  evacuation  of  the 
country.  Shut  Hp  in  Khartum  by  the  insurgent  Uahdf, 
Gordon  bravely  repelled  the  besiwrs  for  over  ten 
months;  but  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  a  tardily 
dispatched  British  armv  under  Oen.  Wolaelcy,  the  town 
waa  betrayed  and  the  neroic  commander  slain. 

OOTH8,  THE.  Powerful  ancient  nation  of  the 
Germanic  race,  whose  first  known  locality  waa  the 
Pmsaian  ahore  of  the  Baltic  (about  835  B.  C).  Early  in 
the  third  centnry  the  Goths  were  settled  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube;  invaded  Roman  province  of  Dacia 
(222-235,  244-249);  utterly  defeated  the  Roman  le- 
gions (250-251),  slaying  the  emperor  Deciui;  then 
conquered  manj;  Grecian  towns.  Ravaged  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  (260);  defeated  by  Romans  under 
(Claudius  II.  (269):  ceded  province  of  Dacia  (272) 
by  Anrelian.  Under  their  king,  Alaric,  fouifht  nn- 
availingly  against  Constantino  the  Great,  but  with  fair 
Buccesa  againet  the  Bomana  under  Valena  (367-369). 
They  now  began  to  be  diatinguished  as  TisiKOtha  and 
Ostrogoths, — ^}otha  of  the  west  and  the  east;  tne  former 
inhabiting  the  Dadan  province  and  banka  of  the  Dan- 
ube, the  Iktter  the  ahorea  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Visi- 
goths, seeking  protection  of  the  emperor  Valena  against 
the  Hnna,  about  200,000  of  them  were  allowed  to  pass 
into  Uoesia  (376).  Uanr  entered  the  Roman  army, 
but  •  dispute  aroae,  reaoltlng  In  a  battle  near  Adrian- 
opie  (878),  in  which  the  emperor  Valens  waa  slain. 
Aboat  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Ootha  be- 
came converta  to  Christianity. 

Otiroffotka.  Part  of  the  Ostrogoths,  conquered  by 
the  Huns,  whom  they  were  compelled  to  aid,  joined 
Attila  In  his  famous  expedition  sgainat  Gaul,  falling  by 
thonaaDds  before  their  kinsmen,  the  Tisigoths,  at  the 
battle  of  CbAlons  (451);  following  which  they  settled 
In  Pannosia  and  were  joined  bv  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
had  beni  atdndtted  within  the  Roman  empire  on  the 
coming  of  the  Huns.  Theodoric,. their  greatest  ruler 
(476-526),  fonirtit  successfally  againat  the  eastern  em- 
peror, Zeno,  obtaining  a  grant  of  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  in  the  emirire,  becoming  chief  of  tha  imperial 
guard  and  eonsnl  for  the  yaar  484;  utterly  defeated 
(498)  OdoMcer,  king  of  Ita^,  nnd  reigned  over  that 
country  nnttl  bis  death  (536) ;  mling,  on  the  whole, 
wisely  and  to  the  adTnatage  of  hie  eubieeta.  In  688 
Belisarina  entered  Rome  and,  although  Invited  by  tha 
Goths  to  become  their  king,  held  the  city  for  hia  maaler, 
Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East;  bnl  aeitheT  he  nor  hie 
S«cc«ason  then  subdued  the  Gotha.  Totlla  <541-552), 
a  noble  Goth,  was  overcome  in  battle  of  Tai^nae  by  the 
imperial  general,  Narses  (562).  Hla  snccessor,  Teiat, 
fou^t  bravely,  but  waa  killed  In  battle  (558).  Prom 
this  time  the  Ostrogotba,  broken  and  dispersed  by  their 
misfortunes,  disappear  from  hiatory  as  a  distinct  nation. 

TtMffotha.  The  famona  Alaric.  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
inraded  Greece  upon  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
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(895),  his  retreat  being  pnrdiaaed  bv  a  commission 
to  govern  IDyricum;  invaded  lUly  (402).  pillaging 
Rome  in    410.    Hit    snccessor,    Athaulf  (410-415), 


withdrew  fnmt  Italy  iato  soathem  GanI,  eroeaing  tha 
Pyrenees  Into  Spain  about  412.    UndMT  WallU  (415- 


419),  their  power  waa  extended  over  a  large  part  of 
aonthem  OanI  and  Spain,  and  aaaistaneo  was  gtvn  to 
the  Romans  In  their  con  testa  against  the  Vanoala  and 
'  Alani.  In  the  battle  against  Attila  »t  Ch&lons, 
Theodoric  I.  (419-451),  sod  of  the  great  Alaric,  waa 
slain.  Eurie  (466-483)  greatly  extended  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Visigoths  in  both  France  and  Spain; 
drew  vp  a  code  of  laws  and  introduced  arts  of  civil- 
isation. But  under  his  sumssors  the  Franks  gained 
ascendency  and  under  Theudis  (531-548)  the  rule  of 
the  Visigoths  was  confined  exclusively  to  Spain.  Here 
they  prevailed  until  711,  when  their  power  waa  com- 
pletely broken  by  tha  Saracena. 

QRAHAH.  JOHN.  ▼ZSOOTJITT  DUMllBB,  OL&VBB- 
BOUra  (1650M689).  Scottiah  olBcer;  noted  for 
merrilcas  severity  toward  the  Covenanters  In  the  south 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  defeated  at  Bothwell  Bridge 
(June,  1679),  killing  400  »nd  torturing  1,200;  waa 
slain  In  the  battle  of  KilliecranUe  while  successfully 
opposing  the  army  of  William  and  Ifary  under  Oenenu 
HacKay. 

aBJUTADA.  (1)  In  1819  the  Uoors  at  Granada,  s 
city  of  southern  Spain,  were  attacked  by  the  ^anish 
army;  under  tlie  regenta  Pedro  and  John  of  (jaatile. 
Tho  Hoora  bravely  defended  their  city  and  overpowered 
the  enemy,  both  regents  being  slain.  (2)  On  April  26, 
1491,  a  Spanish  army,  led  by  Ferdinand,  appeared 
before  Granada  and  besieged  it  until  November  25, 
when  Abdullah,  the  Uoorish  king,  waa  obliged  to  sur- 
render. 

OBAinOUS.  A  small  river  near  Troy  m  Aais 
Minor.  Alexander  fought  bis  first  battle  here  aninst 
the  Pertiao  forcea,  whom  he  defeated  In  334  B.  C. 

ORAKT,  FBEDBBXOK  DEVT  (1850-  ).  An 
American  soldier,  son  of  General  t'lyssea  8.  Graut; 
bom  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  served  under  Sheridan 
againat  the  Indians  (1873-1879);  resigned  from  tho 
army  (1881);  United  Ststes  minister  to  Austria  under 
Harrison;  police  commissioner  of  New  Tork  City  (1894- 
1898).  During  the  Spanish -American  War  he  beeane 
colonel  of  the   14th  New  York  Infantn;  brigadier 

fmeral  of  United  Statea  Tolnnteert  (1898) ;  served  in 
orlo  Bico  and  the  Philippines:  In  emnmand  of  the 
DepartmenU  of  Texaa  and  of  the  Lakes  (1902-1S04),  of 
the  East  (1904-1908),  later  of  the  Lakes. 

OBA8BE,  FEANOOIB  JOSEPH  PAUL.  OOUST  DB 

(1722-1788).  A  French  admiral  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet  at  the  nicge  of  Yorktown  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  With  a  fleet  of  29  vessels  he  landed 
at  Chesapeake  Bay  (August  30.  1781),  blockaded  the 
James  and  York  rivers,  and  repulsed  an  attack  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Graves.  He  met  an  English  fleet 
under  Bodnev  off  Santo  Domingo  (April,  1782),  waa 
defeated,  and  carried  privner  to  London.  Ho  was 
charged  with  incapacity,  court-mart faled,  and  exon- 
erated. 

OBATELOTTB  (also  St.  Privat).  August  18,  1870. 
During  the  Franco -German  War  the  French,  under 
Basal ne,  met  the  German  srroy,  under  William  of 
Prussia,  in  a  sharply  contested  battle  st  Gravelotte,  in 
the  province  of  Lorraine.  The  French  held  their  own  at 
Gravelotte,  but  a  eurressful  movement  of  the  Germans 
at  St.  Prival,  a  neighboring  town,  forced  the  French  to 
abandon  all  of  their  positions  and  retire  to  Met^ 
where  they  were  subsequently  blockaded. 

GRAVES,  TBOUAS.  LORD  (about  1725-1802).  An 
English  admiral.  During  the  Amerirtin  War  of  Inde- 
pendence Oravps  commanded  a  aquadron  in  a  contest 
with  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  (1781). 

GREAT  BRXDOE  (December  9,  1775).  Captain 
Fordyce,  with  his  army  of  loyalists,  were  sent  by  Lord 
Dunmore  to  prevent  Colonel  Woodford  reaching  Nor- 
folk, Vs.,  and  uhlmately  Suffcdk,  where  the  Amerirnns 
had  military  suoiiIieB.  The  Americana  met  the  British 
at  the  Great  Bridge,  nine  miles  from  Norfolk,  who 
did  their  best  to  check  the  advance  of  Woodford,  but 
Captain  Fordyce  being  slain,  the  British  lost  courage 
and  lied  in  eenfnalon.  Colonel  Woodford,  being  rein- 
foreed,  proceeded  to  Norfolk  without  difficulty. 

OBEAT  MEADOWS  (Mar  28,  1754).  The  French 
and  Indian  War  was  precipitated  by  a  skirmish  st 
Great  Meadows,  in  Virginia,  when  Washington,  with  a 
small  force  of  men,  fired  upon  snd  killed  a  number  of 
Frendmien  under  Jnmonvlile, 

GBEEHE,  HATHANAEX.,  GEHEBAL  (1742-1766). 
Noted  aoldier  of  the  American  Revolution;  born  at 
Patowomut,  R.  I.  Appointed  major  general  (August  9, 
1776);  served  with  especial  distinct Imi^at  Trenton, 
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Princeton,  6»nd7wine,  and  Germantomj.  Became 
qoarterroaater  general  (1778).  On  October  80.  1780, 
8u»eeded  General  Qatea  as  commander  of  the  Armj  of  the 
South,  and  snccmded  in  driving  the  Engliah  forces 
from  all  Oeorgia  and  the  Carolinaa  except  three  coaat 
towns.  Betired  to  his  Georrla  estate  (1785)  and  died 
there. 

OBEEK  SFBZNO.  or  OEPAB  8FBIHO  (Auipist  I. 
1780).  A  detachment  of  British  drsKOons  and  riflemen 
under  Captain  Dunlap,  were  sent  to  capture  Caionel 
Clark,  who  was  working  for  independence  in  South 
Carolina.  The  armies  met  at  Oreen  Sprinc,  near 
BpartanbnrE,  and  after  a  sharp  eniagcmeat  the  British 
were  defeated  and  driven  back. 

OBIDLEY,  CHABLES  VEBKOK  (1845  18S8).  An 
American  naval  captain ;  born  at  Logansport,  Ind. 
Served  at  Mobile  Bay  (1864)  snd  in  several  capacities 
until  in  1897  he  was  made  captain  and  given  command 
of  the  Olympia,  flafship  of  the  Asiatic  Station,  He 
directed  his  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  (May 

1,  1898)  so  as  to  receive  Dewey's  commendation  for 
skill  and  coursire,  especially  as  he  was  seriously  ill 
while  commanding  in  person.  He  was  granted  sick 
leave  immediately,  but  died  at  Kobi,  Japan,  on  his  way 
home. 

OBIHBaOH'B  BAID  (April  17-lCajr  2,  1868).  In 
order  to  cut  the  Southern  railroad  and  destroy  the 
Confederate  bridges.  Col.  B.  H.  Orieraon  was  sent  on 
an  expedition  from  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  to  Baton  Ronge, 
La.  The  column  stsrted  on  April  17  and  arrived  at 
Baton  Rouge  May  2,  with  a  loss  of  only  24  men. 
During  the  journey  100  rebels  were  killed  or  wou&de^ 
500  taken  prisoners,  almost  50  miles  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  destroyed,  and  1,000  horses  and  mules  taken. 

GBOOKOW  (February  25,  1B31).  Za  a  bloody  con- 
test at  Grocbow,  a  town  near  Fruta,  in  Poland,  the 
Poles,  under  Prince  Michael  Radslwill,  forced  the 
BuBsians,  under  Opnernl  Diebltsch.  to  retreat.  The 
former  lost  about  5.000 ;  the  latter  about  10,000. 

OBOBS-aOBSCHEN.    Sec  Lutzen. 

OBOSS-JAOEBNDOEF  (August  30.  1757).  A  battle 
at  Gross- JKgem dor f  in  SileHia,  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  resulted  in  the  dcfest  of  the  Prussians,  under 
Marshal  Lohwaldt,  by  the  Russians,  under  General 
Apraxine. 

OBOUOET    Ksroo-the'),    EMUAMUEL.  HABQUIB 

DE  (1766-1847).  French  marshal;  fought  in  Savoy, 
La  Vendue,  and  under  Moreau  in  Piedmont;  prominent 
in  nil  Napileon's  campsigns.  Bourbon  restoration 
caused  his  banishment  and  loss  of  rank ;  was  atnung 
the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  Napoleon  when  he 
returned  from  eicile  in  Elba,  and  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France.  Ordered  to  operate  against  Bliicher  and 
the  Prussians  after  their  defeat  at  Ligny,  Grouchy 
refused  the  entreaties  of  his  generals  to  leave  Wavre 
and  go  to  the  aid  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo;  his  absenco 
from  that  famous  battle  being  considered  the  cause  ol 
Napoleon's  defeat.  Proscribed  under  the  Second 
Restoration,  Grouchy  spent  four  years  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  returning  to  France  in  181S,  and  was  restored  to 
bis  titles  and  estates. 

OBOVETOH  (August  29,  1862).  DuHnff  the  Civil 
Wsr  in  the  United  States,  an  indecisive  Dsttle  was 
fought  at  Oroveton.  Vs.  The  Confederates,  numbering 
about  80,000,  were  led  by  Jackson  and  Longatreet. 
The  Federals  numbered  about  50,000,  and  were  led  by 
Pope.  Both  armies  fought  desperately,  and  when  the 
struggle  ceased  at  night  both  parties  Tested  on  the 
field. 

OUAOELUFE-EIDALOO,  TBEAtT  OF  (Febnary 

2,  1848).  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  Ameri- 
can nemtiator  was  Nicholas  P.  Trist  of  Virginia,  chief 
clerk  of  the  SUte  Department.  The  treaty  was  pro- 
claimed July  4,  1848.  The  Rio  Orande  was  made  the 
boundary  for  the  east;  and  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
were  so  followed  in  the  west  ns  to  give  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California  to  the  United  atates.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  $15,000,000,  oil  the  claims  against 
Mexico  under  the  convenfiona  of  1839  and  1843.  and 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  T'nited  States  againat  Mexico 
not  to  exceed  $3,250,000.  Under  this  clause  183 
claims  were  allowed  and  70  were  rejected. 

OUAXTAHAMO  BAT  <Jnne  6-16.  1898).  During 
the  Spanish-American  War.  the  Americans  decided  to 
convert  the  fortiflcations  along  Guantanamo  Bay,  35 
mileH  enst  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  Into  a  naval  station.  To 
this  end  a  strict  bombardment  was  begun  on  June  6. 
On  the  10th  a  force  of  marinet  altseked  and  repulsed 
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the  Spaniards.  During  the  10  days  in  which  thfl 
Americans  were  there,  exposed  to  the  Are  of  the  ataof 
in  ambush,  their  loss  wsa  about  22. 

aWtVHB  AHD  aHZBEUJUES.  Two  great  poUt- 
ical  parties  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Agea 
distracted  northern  snd  oMitral  Italy  with  their  wars 
and  contentions.  "Onelph"  is  thousbt  to  be  derived 
from  "Welf,"  the  name  of  m  princely  family  in  Ger- 
many, powerful  In  the  twelfth  eentunr.  when  it  was  ft 
rival  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  by  whom  the  im- 
perial throne  was  occupied.  Heniy  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the  tnoat  famous  ruler  of  the 
House  of  Guelph.  defied  Frederick  Barbaroeaa.  but 
was  finally  deprived  of  nearly  all  his  possessions  (1180- 
1181).  The  origin  of  Gbibelline  ia  uncertain.  Tra- 
ditionally it  ia  believed  to  be  a  modification  of  Waib- 
linKtn,  the  name  used  as  a  battle  crj  under  which  the 
first  Hohenstaufen  emperor  (Conraa  III.)  fought  the 
battle  of  Weinsberg,  when  Welf  VI.,  uncle  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  was  defeated  (1140).  The  names  Ohibellines 
and  Guelphs  were  used  in  Italy  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  general,  the  farmer  up- 
held the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  while  the  latter 
opposed  the  emperors.  The  Guelphs  may  be  called  the 
national  party,  and  were  composed  of  two  factions, — 
the  principalities  and  city  repubUcs,  which  contended 
for  their  provincial  or  municipal  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  Church,  which  endeavored  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  emperors.  The  great  stronghold  of 
the  Guelphs  was  Florence,  with  whom  Bologna  and 
Milan  usually  sided,  while  Areuo,  Pisa,  and  Veroaa 
were  Ghibelline.  Opposite  sides  were  taken  by  the 
great  Italian  families,  these  aomelimes  varying  in  their 
allegiance,  hut  the  nobles  of  the  more  northern  districts, 
inclining,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Ghibellines.  while  those  of 
the  central  were  Guelphs.  When  German  emperors 
ceased  to  predominate  in  Italy  the  contest,  no  longer 
a  strife  of  principles,  became  a  mere  struggle  of  rival 
factions ;  snd  in  1334  the  terms  '  'Guelph' '  and 
"Ghibelline"  were  banned  by  papal  censure. 

OPEBETEBE — ^HBSHOTTD  A  (June  17,  1815). 
While  cruising  along  Cape  de  Oatte.  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Algerine  frigate  Meshouda  was 
sighted  and  pursued  by  the  American  squadron  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur.  The  Guer- 
riero  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the  Meshouda,  and  her 
commander,  Admiral  Rsis  Hsmmida,  being  killed,  the 
Meshouda  was  forced  to  surrender  with  406  men. 

OVILFOBD  COV&t  HOUSE  (Hardt  IS,  1781). 
The  combined  forces  of  Oreene  and  Morgan  met  the 
British  under  Gomwallie  at  Ouilford  (^rt  Honae,  a 
smalt  town  in  North  Carolina,  and  offered  battle.  The 

outcome  seems  to  have  been  doubtful, 

OUTHBIB.  Capital  of  Oklahoma.  Founded  when 
territory  was  opened  for  settlement  (1889) ;  became 
cspitsl  city  ( 1890 ) .  Developed  Tapidh>,  outclassed 
Oklahoma  City.    PivQlAtion  10,000  (19(10). 

RAABI^  (December  11,  1572-Jnly  12.  1578). 
During  the  War  for  Independence  In  the  Netherlands, 
the  Spaniards  Isid  siege  to  Haarlem,  a  town  In  Holland. 
Several  nsaaulta  were  made,  but  without  success,  until 
finally  famine  made  its  reduction  Inevitable.  The  sur- 
render was  followed  by  a  heartlesa  massacre  of  over 
1.000. 

HAORETTE  (ah-ahet'),  JEANNE  UINE  (1454  - 
t  ).  French  heroine,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
aided  in  defending  Beauvals  against  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy  (1472),  striking  dead  with  a  hatchet  the 
Btandara  bearer  of  the  aasanlting  trmr,  which  so  dis- 
heartened the  asaallanta  that  they  withdrew  and  soon 
sfter  raised  the  siege. 

HAOIfS  PEACE  OONnSBENCE.  An  Intemstional 
conference  (May  18  to  July  29,  1890)  held  st  The 
Hague  and  presided  over  by  Baron  de  Staal  of  the 
Russian  delegation.  It  consisted  of  100  delegates 
representing  21  Kuropean  powers,  and  the  United 
Slates.  Mexico,  Chins,  Japan,  Sism,  and  Persia.  Ex- 
plosivea  dropped  from  balloons  are  prohibited  In  war 
for  five  years  from  date;  projectiles  which  diffuse  suf- 
focating or  injurious  gases  prohibited  (not  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  and  Greot  Britain)  ;  and  the  use 
of  dumdum  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  after  en- 
terine  the  body.  A  permanent  Court  of  Compulsory 
Arbitration  waa  created  (1906). 

HAITI.  Columbus  discovered  the  island  of  Haiti  in 
1492,  and  four  years  later  Bartholomew  Columbus 
founded  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  European  town  in  the 
New  World.  The  relentless  taskmasters  quickly  ex- 
terminated the  natives,  and  imported  negroes  from 
Africa  to  tske  their  places  as  laborers,  who  soon  formed 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  (he  mainland,  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  colony  of  French  buccaneers  mn 
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mDnred  to  make  their  headqaartera  mt  the  wetteni  «nd 
of  the  island,  resulting  in  the  ceding  of  that  part  to 
Prance  by  the  Treaty  of  BT>wick  <10g7).  There 
grew  vp  a  proaperons  and  weslihj  French  colony  who 
would  not  allow  ciril  righu  to  anr  portion  of  the 
colored  population,  which,  encouraged  by  the  reception 
given  their  appeala  by  the  people  of  France,  rose 
agninat  their  oppresaon  dnring  the  French  RevotuEion, 
when  there  waa  mach  diaaeaBion  among  the  white 
popolation.  This  inanrreotion  broke  out  in  1791,  and 
waa  notable  for  its  bloody  ezeesses.  The  freedom  of 
(he  blacks  was  proclaimed  in  1793  Mr  the  commiBsioners 
of  the  French  CouTention.  The  British  invaded  the 
island  at  this  time  but  were  expelled  in  1798  by  the 
blacks  under  Toussaint  L'Ourertnre.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  island  had  three  years  previoaaly  tieen  reded 
by  Spain  to  France,  and  this  was  now  included  by 
ioaasaint,  who  within  bis  sphere  of  authority  reigned 
aa  dictator  ia  practical  independence  until  1801,  when 
a  force  under  Qeneral  Leclerc  baring  been  aent  by 
Napoleon  to  subdue  the  island,  Touaaaint  waa  cap- 
tured «nd  departed  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prison, 
1808.  Other  leadera  filled  his  place,  and  in  December, 
1808,  the  French  were  finally  expelled.  Dessalinea, 
the  nclorioua  general,  declared  Haiti  independent  and 
In  1804  BBSuined  the  title  of  emperor;  but  was  as- 
■usinBted  in  1806.  Christophe,  a  nt^ro,  then  held  for 
■one  yean  the  northern  part  of  Haiti,  aasuraing  the 

K royal  title  In  1811;  white  to  the  south  a  mulatto 
blic  waa  eaUbliahed  by  Pction.  Chriato|die  died  in 
20,  when  Boyer,  the  successor  of  Pelioo,  seized  the 
power  md  tbea  conauered  the  eaatem  part  bt  the 
idsnd,  whldi  Spain  nad  reoccupied,  but  which  had 
reroUed  and  formed  a  republic.  Until  hia  overthrow 
in  1843.  Boyer  ruled  the  whole  island  (as  present) 
with  flrmnesa  and  wisdom.  In  1825  France  rec<«n{ced 
the  independence  of  Haiti.  In  the  east,  the  Kepublie 
of  Santo  Domingo  was  formed  in  1844,  while  In  the 
west  strife  for  poiitical  ascendency  between 'ihe  blacks 
and  mulattoea  lasted  many  years.  The  negro  president, 
Bouhraque,  in  1849  proclaimed  himself  emperor  as 
FauBtin  I.,  and  dnring  his  ten  yesrs  of  despotic  rule 
more  than  once  attempted  to  annex  to  his  dominions 
the  Republic  of  Banto  Domingo.  Early  in  1859  the 
Republic  was  restored  by  the  mulatto  Oeffrard,  who 
retained  control  until  1867.  CiTtl  war  raged  In  1888- 
1889  between  the  generals  legitime  and  Htppolite, 
rival  candidates  for  the  presidency.  The  latter  was 
TictoriouB  and,  until  his  death  in  1896,  ruled  with  un- 
limited authority.  His  successor,  Oen.  Simon  Bam,  was 
preeident  until  forced  to  resiirn  In  May,  1902.  Then 
followed  civil  war  between  Boisrond- Canal,  head  of  the 
Provisional  Oovemmeot,  and  U.  Firmin,  Haitian  Am- 
bassador at  Paris.  The  latter  established  a  rival 
government  at  Qonaives,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  was  overcome  in  October,  1902,  and  in 
December  the  army  proclaimed  Oenerai  Nord  president. 

HALS,  NATHAH  (1755-1776).  Benlvtlonary  pa- 
triot; bom  at  Coventry,  Conn.;  lientenutt  (1775) ; 
captain  (1776).  In  September,  1776,  he  entered  the 
English  lines  at  Long  Island  and  New  York,  disguised 
ss  a  Dnt(4i  school  teacher,  was  detected  and  hanged  as 
a  spy.  His  last  words  were:  "I  onlv  regret  that  I 
have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country." 

HALIXOK,  EENBT  WAOEB  (1815-1873).  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  United  States  army  (1862-18fl4): 
bom  in  Westemville,  N.  T. :  graduated  from  West 
Point  (1830);  served  during  Mexican  War;  held  various 
adminWrative  offices  in  California;  resigned  from 
■rmy  (August  1,  1854),  and  practised  law  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: re-entered  army^  (August  19,  1861),  as  major 
general;  eommanded  Department  of  Ifissouri,  embrac- 
ing Uissoairl,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and 
western  Kentucky,  stopiring  contractors'  peculations, 
training  disorganised  troops,  dismissing  ''placemen," 
bringing  order  out  of  diaos  (1861-186S)  ;  jreneral  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Statea  (1862-1864); 
chief  of  stair  general  annT  (1864-1886);  aurcessively 
ccmmanded  military  divisions  of  the  James,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  South  until  his  death.  Hia  book, 
"Elements  of  Military  Art  and  Science."  was  much 
used  in  Civil  War  as  a  manual  tor  volunteer  officers. 

BAMFDEK,  JOHH  (1594-1643).  English  states- 
man and  patriot.  Resisted  the  court,  both  outside  and 
inside  Parliament,  and  suffered  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment. 

HAICPTOM'  BOADB  (March  8.  D.  1802).  The 
naval  battles  which  occurred  in  Hampton  Roads  are 
among  the  most  fsmous  in  history,  aa  they  mark  the 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new  method  of  naval  war- 
fare. Upon  the  occupation  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
by  the  Confederates  the  Merrimac  was  reconstructed 
with  irondad  sloping  sides,  and  fitted  with  powerful 
CBBi.      On  March  8,    1862,  ai  she  descended  the 
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Elisabeth  river  commanded  by  Franklin  Buchanan,  her 
advance  was  opposed  by  the  sloop  Cumberland.  In 
answer  to  the  firing  from  the  Cumberland,  the  Mer- 
rimac rushed  headlong  at  her,  ramming  her  prow  and 
conducting  a  deadly  fire  at  the  asms  time.  The  Cum- 
berland immediate^  sank  with  the  entire  crew.  The 
Congress  was  her  next  victim,  and  after  this  victory 
the  Merrimac  withdrew.  The  following  mDmlng  the 
Minnesota  waa  sighted,  grounded  on  a  bar,  and  the 
Merrimac  at  once  advanced  but  was  confronted  by  the 
Monitor.  After  a  sharp  engagement  the  Herrimae  wm 
obliged  to  withdraw,  pursued  by  the  Monitor. 

HAKFTOH,  WADE  (1818-1902).  American  sol- 
dier and  politician,  bora  at  Columbia,  8.  C.  Aithou^ 
oppoaed  to  secession,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army, 
raising  and  equipping  a  force  called  "Hampton's  Le- 
gion' ' ;  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war; 
made  lieutenant  general  in  command  of  all  Lee's  cav- 
alry (Aug.,  1864).  Governor  of  South  Carolina  (1877- 
1879):  United  States  Senator  (1879-1891);  Ualted 
States  commissioner  of  railroads  (1898-1897). 

BAVCOOK,  WHTFIELD  SOOTT  (1824-1886). 
American  general;  born  In  Uontgomeir  Co.,  Pa.;  grad- 
uated from  West  Point,  1844 ;  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  with  great  distinction  in  the  Civil  War; 
repulsed  the  famous  final  assault  of  Pickett  and  Petti- 
grew  at  Oettyaburg.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fed- 
eral generals. 

HAITOOOK'S  BBXOOB  (March  21.  1778).  Major 
Sinicoe,  with  a  British  foraging  partT  from  Philadelphia, 
attacked  a  body  of  20  men  who  had  been  left  to  Busid 
Hancock's  Bridge,  about  five  miles  aouth  of  Sidem, 
N.  X.  In  a  abort  time  every  man  but  one  waa 
bayoneted,  aa  weD  aa  several  of  the  peaceful  lnliid>i- 
tan  Is. 

HAKOIHO  BOOK  (August  6,  1780).  After  a  battle 
of  four  hours,  a  l*we  detadiment  of  British  and  Tories 
were  defeated  by  Oenerai  SuaUer.  at  Hanging  Bock, 
on  the  Catawba  river,  In  South  Carolina. 

BASSIBAL  (247-18S  B.  C).  A  famous  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  son  of  Hamilcsr  Barca.  At  twenty- 
six  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carthsgintan 
army  and  fought  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  He 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  and  dnring  the 
progress  besieged  a  Roman  town,  Baguntum,  for  eight 
months.  The  refusal  of  the  Carthaginians  to  give  up 
Hannibal  to  the  Romans  brought  on  the  Second  Punio 
War.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  later  the  Alps  and 
descended  upon  Rome  from  the  north.  The  passapce 
took  fifteen  davs  in  the  face  of  great  dlfflrolties.  He 
rested  his  26,000  troons,  then  routed  the  Romans  un- 
der Scipio,  near  the  Ticinus,  and  again  at  the  Treble 
in  218  B.  C.  He  conquered  Flaminius  at  Lake  Tra- 
slmenus  In  217  B.  C:  in  216  B.  C.  almost  annihilated 
a  Roman  armv  under  Varro  at  Cannae.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  in  Italy  and  was  recalled  home  to  defend 
Carthage  against  Scinio.  He  was  defeated  and  fled 
after  the  battle  of  Zama.  He  committed  suicide  in 
183  B.  C. 

KAHOTEB  OOVBT  BOUSE  (Hay  27,  1862).  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  the  United  BUtes,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Hanover  Court  House,  17  miles  north  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  between  the  Federals  led  by  Qeneral 
Porter  and  the  (Jonfederatea  commanded  by  Oenerat 
Branch.  Although  the  Federals  were  outnumbered 
they  defeated  their  opponents. 

HANSBATIO  UAOUE.  A  union  of  some  of  the 
towns  in  North  Germany  made  for  common  defense 
and  protection  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  be- 
gun by  LUbeck  uniting  with  Hamburg  in  1241  and 
1255;  In  1259  with  Rogtork  and  Wismar  against 
pirates;  and  in  1284-1285  by  the  union  of  LUbeck, 
Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund.  and  Greifswald  against 
Denmark.  The  entire  IcBgne  at  one  time  included 
eighty-five  towns  and  was  ostensibly  formed  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Oerman 
Ocean.    It  declined  rairidly  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

BABDEB.  WnJAAM  J08BFB  (1815-1873).  A 
Ttrominent  Confederate  soldier:  born  in  Savannah, 
Oa.  Fought  through  the  Atlantic  campaign.  After  the 
war  he  became  a  planter  at  Selma,  Ark. 

HABIiEH  HEMBTS  (September  16,  1776).  Bmatl 
divisions  of  the  British  army  which  ocriipipd  New  York 
City,  attacked  the  Americans  at  Harlem  Heights,  near 
New  York  City,  and  ahhongh  both  American  leaders 
were  killed  In  the  skirmish,  the  British  were  defeated. 

HABHOmr,  DAVID  BUTTZ  (1832-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy:  born  at  Eaaton, 
Pa.;  served  during  Civil  War;  chief  of  bureau  of  yards 
and  docks   (1885-1889);   chairman  liriUhouso  board 
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(iea»-1891);  nw  kdmlnl  (Much  26,  1889);  oom- 
nander-iii-ehlsf  of  Aiiktic  ■Utioo  (1892-1808);  retired 
(Juas  26,  1898). 

HABPBB'a  FHBBT  (September  15,  1862).  On 
8«itenb«r  13,  a  deudnunt  of  Lee'*  •»»  under 
jKckMD  crosMd  the  Potonuc  st  Williuiuport,  Hd.,  Kod 
itarted  aonth  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  The  fortifica- 
tions on  London  and  Maryland  Heights  were  eaailjr 
taken,  and  on  September  IS,  after  a  brief  bombardment, 
Oolonet  Milea  surrendered  Harper's  Farrr  with  11,588 
men,  78  gvtnn,  18,000  small  anna,  800  wagons,  and  a 
large  qoantily  of  sapplies. 

yr A aitmim wt.  Oa^tal  of  Fennsflrania  on  Sna- 
qnahanna  river.  John  Harria  opened  trading  poet 
(1726);  town  laid  oat  (1785);  incorporated  aa  Harris- 
bnrg  (1791) :  capital  of  state  (1813) ;  ehartered  aa 
dt7  (I860) ;  Harrisbnrg  Conventipn  (1838)  led  to  paa- 
■age  of  high  protective  tariff  bill  of  that  year. 

BABTFORD.  Fort  of  entrr  and  capital  of  Connectl- 
ent.  At  head  of  narigation  for  large  Tesseta  on  Con- 
necticut river;  50  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
fort  named  "House  of  Hope,"  built  by  Dutch  (1633), 
practically  first  settlement.    Because  of  sectarian  dia- 

Bite,  Newtown,  Uass.  colonists  migrated  and  settled 
ewtown  around  the  fort  <1635)  under  Pastors  Stone 
and  Hooker.  Name  changed  to  Hartford  after  Hert- 
ford in  Englaud,  the  birthplace  of  Stone  (1688);  free 
men  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield  adopted 
famous  "Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,"  Ute  first 
written  constitution  adopted  by  a  people  orgutising 
a  government  (1639)  ;  for  which  Hartford  is  frequently 
termed  "Birthplace  of  American  Democracy."  Fort 
seiied  and  Dntch  expelled  from  Connecticut  (1654); 
Hartford  Convention  met  (1614.1816):  capital  of  stata 
until  1701,  when  honor  was  shared  with  New  Haven; 
^nee  187S  sola  capital.  Population,  7S,8B0  (1900) ; 
estimated  95,832  (1906). 

HABDRUBAL  (  -207  B.  0.).  Pnnte  general; 
brother  of  Hannibal.  Fought  for  years  against  the  two 
Beipios.  on  the  whole  successfully;  killed  on  the  hanks 
«f  the  Uetaorus. 

HASTINGS.  Decisive  battle  of  the  world  (1066) 
in  which  William  the  Norman  defeated  Harold  the 
Saxon ;  founding  the  great  Anglo-Norman  dynasty  from 
which  arose  the  BritiBh  Empire,  William  claimed  that 
the  crown  had  been  promised  to  him  by  Edward  the 
Omfessor;  he  tricked  Harold  into  an  oath  to  support 
him;  Harold  broke  the  oath  and  became  king.  The 
Hormans  were  great^  in  advance  of  the  Saxons  in  war, 
eeonomica,  and  architecture;  the  discipline  of  their 
Hating  men  was  superb;  that  of  the  Saxons  very  poor. 
Both  were  equall;  brave.  The  vast  Norman  boat 
landed;  defeated  tne  Saxons  at  Hastings  in  Sussex; 
bringing  into  England  the  virile  Norman  blood  and  Nor- 
man eivfUsstion.  William  erected  Battle  Abbey,  where 
King  Harold  feU. 

HAVBLOCK,  BIB  HBNKT  (1795-1857).  English 
Boldler;  bom  at  Biabop-Wearmouth,  Durham.  Served 
with  distinction  in  Aurban  and  Sikh  wars;  invaded 
Persia.  Upon  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857), 
hastened  from  Allahabad  to  relief  of  Cawnpore,  arriv- 
ing there  too  late  to  prevent  a  massscre.  Pushing  on 
to  Lucknow,  after  numerous  victories  the  Residency 
of  that  city  was  jtained,  Sept.  25,  1857;  but  Havelock 
waa  in  turn  besieged,  holding  his  own  until  rescued 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Nov.  19,  1857.  Fire  days 
later  General  Havelock  died;  but  in  England,  before 
news  of  his  death  reached  there,  be  was  made  a 
K.  C.  B.  and  a  baronet.  The  rank  and  pension  were 
given  to  his  widow. 

HAW  (Febniary  35,  1781).  A  force  of  Americans 
nnder  Lee  and  Pickens  completely  surprised  Colonel 
Pyle  and  a  band  of  Loyalists  nesr  the  Haw,  in  Orange 
County,  Va.  A  few  escaped  but  most  were  killed  or 
wounded.    The  Americana  did  not  lose  a  man. 

HAWKE,  EDWABD.  LORD  (1705-1781).  English 
admiral;  bom  in  London;  fought  successfully  against 
the  French,  becoming  famous  for  his  victory  over 
Marshal  Conflans  in  Quiberon  Bay  (1759).  Created 
R.  0.  B.  in  1747;  appointed  vice  admiral  of  Great 
Britain  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1765;  raised 
to  the  peerage,  1776. 

HAWEIHg,  SIB  JOHN  (1532-1595).  English  naval 
commander;  bom  at  Plymouth;  made  several  voyaees 
to  the  West  ladies;  first  Englishman  to  engage  In  the 
slave  traffic  (ISfi'J)  ;  member  of  Parliament  (1572); 
treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  Royal  navy;  took  part 
as  rear  admiral  in  dpfpot  of  Spanish  Armada  <1S8S), 
winning  knighthood  for  his  bravery;  with  Drake,  was 
a  founder  of  the  fund  for  disabled  seamen  known  as 
"the  chest  at  Chatham";  erected  "Sir  John  Hawkyns 
Hbvital"  at  Chatham,  1693. 
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HAWIXT,  JOBH  WTOHKUi  (1846-  ).  Ba«r 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bora  at  North- 
ampton, Maas. ;  gradnated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1868);  for  services  during  Samoan  hurricane  (18SB> 
while  executive  olUcer  of  Ntpsic,  received  thanka  of 
stata  of  MaaaachuaetU ;  first  officer  to  establish  recmit- 
ing  stations  in  the  West;  daring  war  with  Spain  had 
charge  of  all  recruiting  stations  in  the  West  and  Soath- 
weat,  and  enlisted  about  1,900  men.  Received  (1898), 
from  Illinois  naval  militia,  a  jeweled  sword;  inspector 
Stb  lighthouse  district  at  Baltimore  (1902-1904);  com- 
mander-in-chief of  South  Atlantic  squadron  (November, 
1904-Jannary,  1905);  rear  admiral  and  retired  (July, 
1907). 

HAT-PAWCEFOTB  TRBAT7  (1901).  Between 
United  Statea  and  Oreat  Britain,  represented  by  John 
Hay  snd  Lord  Paunrefote,  respectively;  signed  Nov. 
18.  ratified  by  U.  8.  Senate  Dec.  16.  1001.  Abrogated 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty;  asaured  to  United  BUtes 
sole  control  of  an  Isthmian  canal  and  sole  right  t»i 
maintaining  its  neutrality;  the  United  States  to  adopt 
practically  the  same  rules  regarding  equal  rights  of  all 
nations  in  navigation  of  the  canal  as  those  governing 
navigation  of  Sues  canal;  no  change  in  aoverelgnty  of 
territory  traveraed  by  canal  to  alter  principle  of  nan- 
trality  nor  equal  rlgnti  of  all  nattoni  to  anjoy  baartta 
of  the  canal. 

BEBBRt  (o-ftolr'),  JAOMTBB  BBSS  (1T55-1794). 
Politician  and  journalist  of  the  French  Bevolution: 
bora  at  Alencon;  famona  as  the  editor  of  L«  Pire 
IhuSetTU  (1790-1794),  a  rabid  revolutionary  journal. 
Aa  a  mamher  of  the  Revohitionary  Commune,  approved 
September  maaaacrea  of  1793,  Subatltute  proraranr 
tor  the  Oonmune,  Dee.,  1792,  bv  whom  h«  was  pre- 
sented with  a  rivie  crown.  Insulted  Uarle  Antoinette 
•t  her  trial.  Denounced  Robespierre  (1794),  who 
caused  hia  arrest  and  execution. 

HEUMA  (July  4.  1863).  While  Grant  was  be- 
sisging  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  he  recalled  the  troops  from 
Helena,  Ark.,  but  left  8,800  men  under  Oen.  B.  U. 
Prentiss  to  hold  the  place.  On  July  4  the  Federals 
were  surprised  by  8,000  Confederates  under  Sterling 
Price  and  T.  H.  Holmes,  and  the  latter  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  2,111.  Two  other  aaaaolts  were  alao 
made  but  wars  repulaed  with  heavy  toases  to  the  On- 
federatea. 

HBTiMBT.  A  covering  used  to  protect  flia  bead  In 
warfare,  made  wholly  or  In  part  from  metal.  In  use 
from  the  earlieat  tinua^  in  many  different  fonna.  The 
simplest,  thst  in  the  uiape  of  a  close  fitting  skullcap, 
is  represented  on  the  Assyrian  monnments.  A  neck 
protection  was  sometimes  provided.  Elaborate  helmets 
were  worn  by  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age.  Bell-shaped 
helmets,  sometimes  with  wing-like  projections,  were 
worn  by  the  Etruscans.  Under  the  later  empire  the 
Greek  style  of  helmet  was  worn  by  the  Romans,  before 
which  a  plain  skullcap,  strengthened  by  cross-bsnds 
of  iron,  with  a  neck  guard,  was  used.  A  skollcsp 
with  the  figure  of  a  boar  on  top  was  apparently  used 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Franks  had  no  protection 
for  the  head.  Conical  helmeta,  with  a  straight  piece 
descending  in  front  to  protect  the  nose,  are  shown  in 
the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Those  In  vogue  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  fourteenth  century  were  cylindrical  in 
form,  covering  the  head  and  a  part  of  the  neclc,  with 
round  openings  through  which  to  see  and  breathe.  Be- 
ing verv  heavy,  tbey  were  not  put  on  until  the  moment 
of  conflict,  and  only  when  the  Knights  fought  on  horse- 
bark.  In  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  largely 
discarded  by  western  knights  for  the  lighter  basoinet. 
The  Saracens  at  the  time  of  the  crasades  wore  light 
globular  iron  helmets,  ridilv  ornamented  and  adorned 
with  plumes.  Helmets  naturally  lost  their  atility  when 
firearms  became  generally  emnloyed,  those  still  In  nne 
being  really  more  oraamental  than  of  practical  benefll. 
Continental  heroldry  shows  a  great  variety  of  helmets. 
The  forms  used  in  Eneliah  heraldry  are  aa  follows; — 
I.    Helmet  of  the  kini;  and  princes  of  royal  blood; 

full-faced,    composed    of    gold,    the  visor 
divided  by  six  projecting  bars. 
II.    Helmet  of  a  duke  or  marquia;  steel,  with  five 
gold  bars. 

m.  Helmet  of  earls,  viscounts,  and  baroni;  Bet  in 
profile,  silver  adoraed  with  gold,  having 
five  bars. 

IT.    Helmet   of   knights    and  baronets;  full-faced, 
visor  thrown  back  without  bars,  steel, 
v.    Helmet  of  esquires:  profile,  steel,  vlaor  closed. 

No  woman  save  the  aovereign  nay  have  F. 
helmet  placed  over  her  coat  of  anna, 

EELVBTn.  A  Celtic  people  who  probably  oemtrfed 
the  region  now  the  western  part  of  Switserland.  The 
first  mention  of  them  is  of  their  defeat  of  a  Roman 
army,  107  B.  C.    They  accompauUd,  the  Cimbri  oa 
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tbeir  inruioD  of  North  lUIj  la  101  B.  0.  Bat  their 
attempted  Irruption  into  Omul,  repDlsed  hj  Ce«Mr,  is 
the  greet  event  of  their  biatory.  This  occurred  at 
Bibracte  (modem  Hont-Bewrey,  In  Barsundy},  the 
remnant  returning  to  tbeir  country  and  be  coming  nib- 
jeet  to  tbe  Romftue.  The  Helretii  enffered  another 
Mtaatrophe  in  the  commotioDi  foUovinr  the  death  of 
Nero.    Having  remained  faithful  to  Gaiba,  Gaeclna,  a 

Sneral  of  ViteDins,  attad^ed  them,  giving  them  over  to 
a  rapacity  of  his  legiono.    As  a  distinct  people  tiiey 
■carceiy  afterwards  appear. 

HEMPHZLI^  J08BFH  HBWTOH  (1847-  ).  Bear 
admiral  United  Btates  nsTy;  bom  at  Ripley,  0.;  grad- 
uated TTnited  States  Naval  Academy  (1866).  Served 
on  different  duties  and  stations;  during  Phitif^ine  out- 
break was  present  at  Manila,  and  at  Venezuela  during 
Andrade- Castro  revolution ;  chief  of  staff  of  North  At- 
lantic fieet  (1S02-1B08};  capUio  New  York  Navy  Yard 
<10O4-19O6);  presideBt  of  board  of  inipoctioa  and 
inrvey  (1906-1B07);  commanding  Philtpptn*  aqaadron 
(Mar.  1907). 

HEBCUZiABBUU.  Ancient  citv  of  Italy,  at  tbe 
north  western  base  of  Ut.  Vesuvius.  Founded  by 
Oscans,  but  apparently  a  foothold  was  gained  by  the 
Etmacans.  With  the  rest  of  Campania,  it  was  con- 
quered by  tbe  Samnitea,  later  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomana.  A  violent  earthquake  .seriously  injured 
th»  city  IB  63,  and,  with  Pompeii  and  Stabiae.  it  was 
baried  la  79  by  the  memorabw  arnDtlOD  of  Veauvfus. 
Owing  to  later  empttons,  tt  now  lies  at  a  depth  of 
fron  80  to  120  feet  below  the  surface.  The  two  large 
Tillage*  of  Portiel  and  Retina  are  above  it,  on  the 
aaodom  mifaee,  rendering  eieavatioii  rather  difllenlt, 
Tho  TBlno  and  interest  of  the  art  relics  of  Herenlanenm 
far  exceed  tboae  fonnd  at  Pompail,  and  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  mnseam  at  Naples. 

HEBSntES,  NICHOLAS  (1716-1777).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  Served  as  lieutenant  of  mlHtis  In  tbe 
French  and  Indian  War;  was  In  command  of  Port 
Herkimer  when  the  French  attack  on  German  Plata 
was  made  (1758);  appointed  a  ctdonel  of  militia 
(1775):  in  1776  became  brigadier  general  of  tbe  New 
York  militia.  His  most  noted  feat  was  the  relief  of 
Fort  Stanwix  when  besieged  bv  (Colonel  St.  Leger  sfter 
Tlconderoga  had  fallen  into  tne  bands  of  Burgoyae'i 
army  (1777) ;  later  served  in  the  indecisive  batUe  of 
<MBkany,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded.  A  monu- 
ment wma  erected  to  Us  nemory  in  1884  on  the  Add 
of  Oriakany. 

HSSSZASB.  Soldleta  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hease 
and  other  petty  Oerman  states  hired  by  Great  Britain 
to  flgbt  against  the  Americans  in  the  Bevolutionary 
Wa 

HZOOXHSON.  F&AHOXB  JOEH  (1S48-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Boston; 
gradnated  United  Statea  Naval  Academy  (1861); 
served  during  Civil  War:  commanded  naval  rendeivoui, 
BoMon  (1874-1875)  ;  lighthouse  inspector,  5th  district 
(1880-1882);  captain  of  yard.  Hare  Island  Navy  Yard 
(1894-1895);  New  York  Navy  Yard  (t8fl6-lS07}: 
dnrUig  Spanish  War  commanded  the  Uassacbuaetts  and 
for  "eminent  and  conspicnons  conduct  in  battle"  during 
that  war  was  advanced  three  numbers  in  rank;  chair- 
tnan  of  lighthouse  board  (1608-1901);  rear  admiral 
(Harch  8,  1899);  commander-in-chief  of  North  At- 
lantic ifeet  (lBOI-1903);  commandant  navy  yard, 
Washington  (1903-1905};  retired  (July  19,  1905). 

BILIiABEE  TOWira  (November  18,  1813).  Hear- 
ing that  Bill  Scott,  who  commanded  the  Indians  at 
Talladega,  waa  among  the  HlUabeee,  in  Alabama,  Gen- 
eral Oocke  ordered  General  White  to  march  against 
them.  White  did  not  know  that  the  Hillabee  tribes 
were  friendly,  and  with  hie  men  entered  the  Indian 
villagea  and  rased  them  to  the  ground.  At  one  place 
60  warriors  were  slain,  and  over  200  taken  aa  prison- 
ers  to  Vott  Armntrong. 

HOmBK*B  HZUL  (Aprfl  25.  1781).  The  Ameri- 
cans under  Oreene  were  defeated  at  Hobklrk'a  HiU, 
near  Camden.  8.  C,  by  an  Eagliah  and  Tory  force 
under  Lord  Bawdon.  Also  known  as  the  second  battle 
of  Camden. 

H0B8OIT.  BXOHKOHD  PBABgON  (1870-  ). 
American  naval  conatmctor;  bom  In  Oreenaboro,  Ala. 
In  tbe  war  wHh  Spain  he  sank  the  collier  Uerrimae 
across  the  entrance  to  Santiago  Harbor  (June  S,  1896) 
to  "bottle  up"  Cervera's  fleet.  Raised  and  refltted 
many  erf  the  Spsniah  war  ships ;  naval  eonatnetor 
(1898);  eaptdn  (1901);  resigned  (1908).  In  1906 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Alabama. 

HOOBKIBOHEH  (October  14,  1758).  The  Aastri- 
ans,  led  by  Oonat  Dann.  tocft  the  Pmsdan  camp  at 
metaUnaieti,  In  Bszony,  by  supriss,  sad  Hfasd  ths 


artillery.  The  Pmsslani.  under  Prederidt  the  Qnat, 
hastllr  retreated  toward  Bantsen,  with  •  losa  of  9,000 
men,  besides  much  of  their  equipment, 

HOOBST  (June  20,  1622).  The  Imperialists,  under 
TlDy.  overtook  the  Palatinate  troops,  under  Christian 
of  Bransvick.  at  Hochst,  a  town  near  Frankfort,  in 
Germany,  and  completely  routed  them. 

H00H8TADT.  The  French,  led  by  Moreau,  de- 
feated the  AuBtrians  at  Hocbitadt.  in  Bavaria,  June  19, 
1800.    See  also  Blenheim. 

HOFEB,  AKDBBAS  (1767-1810).  A  patriot  leader 
of  Tyrol.  Born  at  Sankt  Leonhard,  in  the  valley  of 
Passeier,  Nov.  22,  1767;  commanded  a  body  of  sharp- 
shootera  against  the  French  on  Lake  Garda  (1706): 
in  1805  opposed  Ney  in  the  valley  of  Passeier  and 
after  the  ceding  of  Tyrol  to  France,  by  the  Peace  of 
Pressburg,  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  secret  envoys  to 
Vienna,  sent  to  represent  to  the  archduke  John  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  and  their  desire  to  be  reunited 
with  Austria.  This  proved  of  no  avail  and  Tyrol  waa 
made  part  of  Bavaria.  The  Tyrolese  then  revolted, 
with  Hofer  aa  their  leader,  the  Bavarians  being  defeated 
in  every  battle  and  forced  to  evacuate  the  Tnol.  The 
Treaty  of  Vienna  resulted  in  another  iuvasf<Mi  by  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  and  Hofer  waa  forced  to  flee 
to  the  mountains.  January  28,  1810,  he  waa  betrayed 
to  the  French,  taken  to  Hantna,  given  a  sommary 
trial,  and  by  order  of  Napoleon  waa  ssntsneed  to  fa« 
shot. 

HOUBHnUBDBBia  (Jons  4.  1745).  Daring  tbe 
War  of  the  Anatrian  Succession,  the  Saxons  were  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  Hohen- 
friedberg,  in  Silesia.  The  Prossiana  then  tamed  upon 
the  AuatHsns,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons, 
and  routed  them. 

HOHEHLZBDEN  (December  8,  1800).  At  Hohen- 
linden.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  the  Auatrians,  led  by 
Archduke  John,  were  defeated  by  Horosti,  eonunanding 
the  French  and  Bavarians. 

HOLLT  aPBOraS.  On  December  20,  1862,  aftw 
the  departure  of  Grant,  a  Confederate  force  under  Taa 
Dorn  dashed  into  Holly  Springs,  compelled  tbe  gar- 
rison to  surrender,  and  captured  an  Inuunse  quantity 
of  Grant's  supplies. 

HOLT  ATiTJANOE.  THE.  League  formed,  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  by  the  sovereigns  of  Ruasia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  The  participants  in  the  alliance  were 
"to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that  Holy 
Religion,  namely  the  precepts  of  Justice,  Christian 
(Thsrity,  and  Peace."  The  text  of  the  alliance  was 
worked  up  by  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  and  waa  signed 
at  Faria,  September  26,  1815.  All  the  govemmenta 
of  Europe  except  Eneland,  which  had  declined,  and 
Rome,  which  had  not  oeen  invited,  subsequently  joined 
the  alliance,  though  it  is  questionable  if  any  of  the 
participants  in  the  tresty  except  Alexander  took  it 
seriously-    Some  of  the  srticles  of  the  document  were; 

( 1 )  That  tbe  contracting  monarcha  were  to  aid  one 
another  in  the  protection  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 

(2)  That  the  Christian  religion  was  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  the  contracting  governments,  and  be- 
tween subjects  of  these  governments.  (3)  That  any 
power  choosing  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  covenant 
ahould  have  the  right  of  admission  to  the  alliance.  The 
most  noteworthy  result  of  this  union  was  the  Uonroe 
Doctrine  brought  about  by  the  attempt  of  the  alliance 
to  extend  its  influence  Into  the  New  World.  Aside 
from  this  it  accomplished  little,  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  (1825)  the  allianee  gradnallv  lost  anthor- 
ity  until,  in  1854,  the  war  of  Bnsata  against  France. 
England,  and  Turkey  brought  about  Its  complete  dia- 
solution. 

HOOD,  JOHN  BEU.  (1S31-1S79).  American  Con- 
federate soldier;  bora  at  Owingsvilte.  Ky.  Led  a  divi- 
sion st  Gettysburg,  Chickamasga.  and  took  part,  rather 
unsoccessfuHy,  in  severs!  battles  against  Sherman, 
His  continued  failure  cauaed  him  to  be  relieved  of  his 
command  (1665). 

HOBNET— PEAOOOK  (February  24,  181B),  Law- 
rence, in  command  of  the  Hornet,  founht  a  naval  battle 
In  West  Indian  waters  with  the  English  boat  Peacock 
commanded  by  Peake.  Tbe  Peacock  was  completely 
defeated  and  destroyed,  sinking  before  all  her  aurvivora 
could  be  aaved.  , 

HOBNET— PBBOUnr  (Uardi  28,  1816).  While 
coasting  along  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Hornet  encountered  the  British 
brig  Penguin,  and  after  a  short  battle  the  latter  was 
captured  and  sunk.  The  Britiah  frigate  Ciomwanis 
slipited  the  Hornet  soon  after  this  engagement,  and 
the  Hornet's  ersw  were  obliged  to  throw  too  suns  and 
»Uatt  overboard  to  svoid  csptnra. 
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HOKSBSROB    BBKD    (March    27,    1814).  The 

E«atMt  blow  to  the  Creek  tribeB  wu  their  defe»t  at 
orsflshoe  Bend,  in  Alabama.  General  Jacluon  led 
the  whites,  2,000  ttroiiK,  inchiding  Indian  alliei,  and 
tn  a  abort  time  the  Creeka  were  surroanded.  Tlw 
battle  raged  nntil  eTening.  when  the  Indiuu  with 
Weatherslord.  their  chief,  surrendered. 

HOWE,  SIB  WIZJJAH  (1729-1814).  British  sol- 
dier In  the  American  War  of  Independence;  led  the 
British  at  Bunker  Hitl;  succeeded  Oeneral  Oage 
(1775)  ;  led  at  Long  Island  (Au^st  27,  1776),  ^Vhite 
Plains  (October  28,  1776);  captured  Forts  Washing- 
ton and  Lee ;  fought  Brandjrwins  ( September  11, 
1777),  and  occupied  Philadelphia.  Resigned  and  was 
•neceeded  hj  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

HOWELL,  JOBS  ASAIM  (1840-  ).  Bear  ad- 
miral (retired)  United  States  navy;  inrentor  of  a  fly 
wheel  torpedo,  disappearing  gan  carriage,  and  an 
amphibious  Tehiele  now  under  trial;  orinnated  gyro- 
scopic steering  torpedoes,  etc.  Bom  at  Bath,  N.  Y.; 
graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1858); 
served  in  Civil  War;  president  of  steel  board  <1891- 
1894);  commandant  navy  yard,  Washington  (1893- 
1896).  League  Island  Navy  Yard  (1896-1898);  com- 
mander-in-chief of  European  squadron  (February -April, 
1898);  commanded  northern  patrol  squadron  (April- 
October,  1898);  rear  admiral  (Auiruat  10,  1898);  pres- 
ident of  naval  examining  and  retirii^  boards  (1898- 
1902);  retired  (March  16,  1902). 

HOWISOir,  HERBT  LTCUBOUS  (1837-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  born  at  Wash- 
ington ;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1858);  present  at  manr  important  enfcagementn  dur- 
ing Civil  War:  oommanaed  Pacific  atiuadron  <1886); 
president  of  steel  inspectioa  board  (1888-1890):  com- 
mandant Hare  Isknd  Navy  Yard,  Cs).  (1893-1896), 
navy  yard,  Boston  (1897-1899)  ;  roar  admiral  (Septem- 
ber 80,  1898):  commander-in-chief  of  South  Atlantic 
station  nntil  retirement  (October  10,  1809). 

HUBBABDTON  (July  7,  1777).  When  General 
Durip»ne,  with  an  army  of  7,500  men,  marched  south 
from  Quebec  to  recapture  the  points  which  the  Ameri- 
cana had  taken,  he  found  that  they  had  already  been 
obliged  to  abandon  many  places  on  account  of  inade- 
quate forces.  At  his  approach,  the  garrisons  at  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  retreated.  St,  Clair  and  the 
small  force  of  Americans  who  had  occupied  Ticon- 
deroga, fled  toward  Skeneaborougfa  (Whitehall,  N.  Y.), 
pursued  by  the  British.  At  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  the  two 
armies  met,  and  after  an  obstinate  battle  the  Americans 
fled.  The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  British  waa 
an  important  step  in  their  plan  to  gain  New  York. 

HUDSON,  HENBT  (T  -1611).  Date  of  birth 
and  early  life  unknown.  First  heard  of  (1607 ) 
as  commander  of  the  Hopeful  in  quest  of  northeast 
passage  to  the  Spice  Islands,  in  which  he  touched 
coasts  of  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  and  went  as  far 
north  as  60o  28'  before  returning  to  England.  In 
another  voyage  reached  Xova  Zembis  and  for  Dutch 
East  India  Company  sailed  (1609)  in  the  Good  Hope 
and  the  Half  Moon  to  try  for  the  Northeast  passage. 
Discovered  Sandy  Hook  ftnd  explored  Hudaon  river  as 
hl^  as  Albany,  Sought  the  norlhweat  passage  (1610), 
reaching  the  strait  now  bearing  hia  name;  passed  into 
Hudson  Boy;  crew  untinied  at  privationa  (1611); 
bound  Hudson,  throwing  him  into  a  small  boat  with 
his  son  and  seven  faithful  men,  none  of  the  party 
being  heard  of  again. 

HUKDBED  DATS  TMarch  20  to  June  23,  1815). 
The  period  of  Napoleon's  second  reign  as  French  em- 
peror, lasting  from  his  entry  into  Paris  from  Elba 
until  the  re«umption .  of  power  lij'  Louis  XVIII.  Na- 
poleon's abdication  follow(>d  quickly  upon  the  defeat 
at  Waterloo  (June  15,  1815). 

HUNDKED  TBAB8'  WAB.  The  long  series  of  wars 
waged  between  England  and  France  frmn  1337  to 
146S.  While  there  was  not  continuous  war,  there  was 
not  lastinc  peace.  The  chief  erenls  were;  Cr^oy 
(1346),  Poitiers  (1356).  Agincourt  (1415),  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  by  Joan  of  Arc  (1429). 
Continuoua  attempts  to  gain  French  crown  and  ter- 
ritory. 

HUSSEB,  JOHK  JACOB  (1844-  ).  Rear  ad- 
miral (retired)  United  States  navy;  born  at  Pitlsburg; 

fTadnated  United  States  Naval  Arademy  (I8ti<;);  dur- 
ng  war  with  Spain,  organized  and  commanded  trans- 
port fleet  and  convoys  nssembted  ( June,  1 8!)8 )  at 
Tsmpa,  Fla..  to  carry  Shafter'n  army  to  Santingo, 
Cuba;  commanded  ex|n'diii«n  which  raptured  Nipe  Buy, 
Cnba  (July  21,  1898);  rear  admiral  (June  6,  1900). 

HUKS.  An  ancient  nation  (or  collection  of  tribes) 
Ol  ^ntrko-Tftttr  nffioities,  who  repeatedly  invaded  the 
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Romsn  dominions,  bringing  the  empires  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  They 
overran  the  Chinese  Empire  about  200  B.  0.,  but  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Wu-tl  (141-87  B.  C.)  their  power  was 
much  broken.  Ullimately  they  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct camps,  one  of  about  50,000  families  ^ing  south- 
ward, the  other  attempting  to  retain  ita  original  place, 
but  the  most  warlike  nnslv  Roing  west  and  northwest. 
For  a  while  a  large  number  were  eatablished  on  the 
bank  of  the  Volga;  then,  iirobably  early  in  the  fourth 
rentury,  overrame  the  Alani,  a  people  dwelling  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don.  Their  next  victory  waa  over 
the  OstroROihs.  whom  they  completely  subdued  and  held 
in  aervitude.  Tlie  Visigoths,  to  escape  the  fate  of 
their  brethren,  appealed  to  the  emperor  Talens  (376) 
for  permission  to  settle  south  of  the  Danube,  as  anx- 
ilisnes  of  the  Romsns.  During  the  period  of  the 
early  migrations  the  Huns  were  extending  their  power 
over  the  neighboring  German  tribes,  without  attemi4- 
ing  an  J-  attack  on  the  Roman  Empire.  Bnt  io 
mnch  did  they  increase  in  power  that  In  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger  their  sovereign,  Bugiiss,  or 
Roas,  WHS  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  secure  the  Empire 
of  the  Ksst  from  further  Injury.  Rugilas  died  about 
434  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephews,  AttiU  and 
Bleda,  the  latter  being  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
about  444.  Attila,  the  most  renowned  leader  of  tbe 
Huns,  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Qaul,  where  he  waa 
snreeasfully  encountered  by  the  Romans  and  Visigolha. 
The  next  year  Attila  ravaged  Italy,  Rome  itself  being 
saved,  it  is  asid,  only  by  the  awe  inspired  in  tbe 
barbarian  ronqnenr  by  Leo.  I.,  its  bishop.  The  power 
of  the  Huns  was  broken  with  Atllla's  death,  about 
453.  Uany  joined  the  Roman  armies,  others  aided 
frexh  hordes  of  invaders  from  the  east  and  north  In 
their  attacks  upon  the  empire,  and  gradually  the  race 
waa  absorbed. 

HUNTADT,  JAKOB  (about  1387-1456).  The  na- 
tional hero  of  Hungary.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one 
man  Europe  owes  it  that  the  Turks  did  not  extend 
their  conqueats.  He  waa  defeated  at  Varna  (1444) 
and  again  at  Koasovo  (1448);  defended  Belgrade 
heroically  (1456). 

HUTOHIHS,  CHARLES  THOMAS  ( 1 844-  ) . 
Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at 
Kingston,  Pa.;  graduated  United  States  Nsval  Academy 
(1866);  served  on  ssiiing-ship  Relief  on  voyage  to 
France  with  auppliea  for  storving  French  (1871); 
watch  officer  and  navigator,  flagship  Lancaster,  Euro- 
pean station,  at  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
and  rommanded  fleet  which  landed  a  party  on  snore 
for  Ave  days;  pernonally  thanked  by  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway:  present  at  coronation  of  the  csar  at 
Kronstadt  (1884) ;  commanded  U.  S.  S.  Buffalo,  carry- 
inK  recruits  to  China  and  training  landsmen  (1900- 
1003) :  commanding  new  U.  S.  battle^ip  Maine  (1904- 
1905).    Retired  (1905). 

HYX80B.  A  dynanly  of  Eg^-ptian  kings,  known  also 
as  the  Shepherd  Kings.  Of  their  origin  nothing  pos- 
itive is  known,  the  only  certainty  being  that  before 
conquering  EfO'Pt  (hey  hnd  founded  an  empire  in  Syria. 
The  date  of  their  conquest  of  Egypt  is  very  doubtful. — 
perhaps  2100  B.  C.  A  strong  fortress  on  the  north- 
cantern  frontier  of  the  delta  in  the  Sethroite  nome, 
called  Avuris  (ELrvptian,  Hatwaret),  was  built  and 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  IlykRos,  to  maintain  the 
connection  between  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  provinces. 
The  conquerors  readily  adapted  themselves  to  Egyptian 
ways,  the  kinen  assiiminK  Egyptian  names  and  probably 
leaving  the  old  ndministratian  untouched.  There  were 
nnpnrently  six  kin^rs  of  this  dynssty,  who  resided  in 
Memphis.  Avnrifi,  and  perhai>s  Heliopoli^  the  Delta 
being  under  their  direct  administration,  while  the  coun- 
try above  Memphis  was  left  to  tributary  princes  of  the 
old  nobility,  a  proceeding  which  was  fntsl  to  their 
dominion.  One  of  the  three  princes  of  Thebes  named 
Sqeiien-re  ntarled  a  revolt  which  laiited  many  years, 
extending  through  the  reigns  of  two  short-lived  Theban 
princes  (Kames  and  Snekhten-re) .  In  the  war  of 
independence  the  princea  of  the  nomes  north  of  Thebes 
apparently  did  not  join  the  national  cause,  and  were 
nnnihilnlcd.  The  Pharaohs  nf  the  foreign  dvnasty  seem 
to  have  been  almoHt  completelv  expelled  when  Amasis 
T.  (.\hmcFie,  l(iR4  B.  0.)  ascended  the  throne,  but  In 
their  luHt  HtronKhold,  Avnris.  they  had  sustained  a  long 
siege.  In  the  third  nr  fourth  yesr  of  Amasis  Ahmose 
Avar  is  fell  and  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tributed BB  slaveo. 

ZBEBVUJJ:  (f-baur  ieen.  PIBBBB  LB  KOTIIB 
SIEUB  D'  (1661-1701!).  A  French-Canadian  soldier, 
explorer,  and  founder  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  ten 
famous  auns  of  Clinrles  le  Moyne  of  Montreal.  Par- 
ticipated in  the  expedition  for  the  destruction  of 
Schenectady    (1690) ;    captured  and   demolished  (he 
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gtons  fort  St  PemMuid,  bnilt  to  protact  N«w  Ensland 
(1696);  deitroyed  St.  Jobn's,  Newton ndland,  tiao  all 
Britiali  aetttemetita  on  the  island.  Sailed  from  France 
(1699)  to  the  gi^t  of  Mexico,  in  quest  of  the  month 
of  the  Miseissippi,  irhich,  being  saceeuful,  built  Fort 
Biloxi,  and  later  Mobile.    He  died  in  France. 

ZOABZAITB.  A  communistic  society  founded  by 
Cabet.  In  1847  Cal>et  acquired  some  land  in  Texaa 
and  in  1B48  sixty-nine  persons  set  out  for  the  colony 
bat  were  unable  to  stand  the  climate.  After  a  few 
montha  they  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were 
Joined  by  Cabet  and  400  others.  In  1849  Cabet  and 
800  foUowen  vent  to  Nan  too.  III.,  and  founded  a 
colony  on  land  deeerted  by  the  Mormons.  In  1856, 
in  eonaeqaence  of  dlMensions,  Cabet  and  Ihoae  who 
aided  witn  him  were  expelled.  In  1S60,  tfanragfa  flnan- 
rial  distress,  Nauvoo  was  abandoned  and  a  new  lattle- 
ment  was  founded  in  Iowa.  After  eome  reara  of 
proBpcrltT  tta*  society  split  into  two  factions  in  1880, 
Borne  of  the  Iowa  community  founded  the  learia 
Speranza  on  a  buiiinesa  basis  in  California.  In  1895 
the  Iowa  community  was  dissolved. 

HiOIIiO  (February  11,  189S).  With  a  small  force 
of  Americans  General  Miller  was  sent  to  tske  possession 
of  lloilo.  an  important  seaport  on  the  island  of  Psnay, 
in  the  Philipirines.  When  the  city  was  reached,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  general  had  alrea^  nrrendarod  to 
the  inanreents,  but  the  place  was  U&m  iritbout  dUB- 
eulty  by  General  Miller. 

IMFESIAIi  FEDERATION.  A  plan  to  unite  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  more  firmly  and 
intinntely.    The  league  was  formed  in  1884. 

IHCAS.  Aborieinal  Indians  of  Peru,  possessed  of 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Tbe  government  was 
very  despotic,  extending  "not  only  to  the  visible  acts, 
but  to  the  private  conduct,  the  words,  the  very 
thoughts"  of  the  subjects,  who  were  "not  allowed  to 
be  happy  or  miserable  in  any  way  bnt  that  established 
by  law."  Under  the  reign  of  Hnayna  Capac,  at  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  the  Inca  empire 
attained  its  greatest  power  and  extension.  After  hia 
death  a  long  and  desolating  war  of  succession  ensued 
between  his  two  sons.  Huaacar  and  Atahualpa.  The 
latter  bad  been  anccessful  and  waa  on  his  way  to 
Ouxro.  the  capital  of  the  empire,  when  he  was  met  by 
Pizarro,  the  Spanish  conqueror.  Atahualpa,  desiring 
peace,  made  a  friendly  visit  to  PUarro,  waa  taken 
prisoner  and  his  people  msssacred.  The  inca  offered 
a  very  lar^  ransom,  to  be  paid  in  two  months.  After 
the  partition  of  thia  treasure,  Atahualpa  was  mur- 
dered, by  order  of  Pisarro,  in  the  square  of  Cajamsrca, 
Aug.  29,  1533.  In  1536  the  nominally  reigning  inca, 
Manco,  escaped  from  his  Spanish  masters  and  organised 
a  revolt,  but  was  finally  defeated. 

mux  OBSBS  lUJBAOBB.  In  May,  1882,  tho 
inhabitajila  of  Indian  Creek,  In  minala,  were  mvriaed 
by  a  pftrty  of  Indiana,  and  15  persona  maasBcred. 

IHDIAK  VAB,  ICZira  PHILIP'S.  Between  the 
colonists  and  tbe  Wampanoags  of  Rhode  Island  (1675), 
PUlIp,  son  of  Massasoit.  acting  as  chief.  After  two 
years'  desperate  fighting,  and  with  great  loss  on  both 
sides  Philip,  with  his  wife  snd  son,  were  captured. 
Shortly  after  he  was  killed  at  his  home  at  Mt.  Hope, 
near  Bristol,  R.  I.  Many  of  the  Indian  prisoners  were 
sold  as  slaves  to  Bouth  America  and  tbe  West  Indies, 
among  them  Phillp'a  wife  and  son.  With  the  death  of 
Philip,  the  Indiana  became  diaeouraged,  and  southern 
Kew  E^igland  never  again  atood  In  fear  of  these  once 
powerful  tribes. 

DTOEBSOLL.  KOTAIiBODHET  (1847-  ).  Bear 
admiral  United  Stales  navy;  member  (190S)  of  gen- 
eral board,  Washington,  D.  C. :  born  at  Niles,  Michigsn : 
gradusted  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1868); 
served  as  naval  officer  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  during 
war  with  Spain  commanded  U.  S.  8.  Supply;  author 
of  "Text-Book  of  Ordnance  and  Onnnoy,'*  ''Elaatlo 
Strenith  of  Onna,"  "Ektarlor  BaUiaties." 

zmEEBKAV  (Noi^ber  5,  1854).  Tbe  Russians, 
S0,000  strong,  attacked  Inkerman,  a  aeaport  of  the 
CHmcB  held  Ij?  *1>ont  8,000  British  troops.  The  be- 
slMcrs  were  kept  at  bay  until  Preneh  reinforcements 
reUeved  tbe  British,  when  the  Rossisns  retreated  with 
a  toss  of  abont  9,000  men. 

lOBZAHS.  A  people  who  migrated  from  southern 
Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the  eleventh  and 
tenth  centuries  B.  C.  Twelve  important  cities,  in 
historical  times,  claimed  to  be  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Ery- 
thrae,  Lebedus,  Miletus,  Myus,  Phocaea,  Priene,  Samoa, 
TeoB.  CHasomense,  Chios,  afterwards  Smvma  (of  Aeolic 
origin)  Joined  the  league.  A  temple  of  Poseidon  on  the 
promontory  of  Uycale,  called  the  Panloninm.  waa  their 
common  aanetvary,  and  here  the  national  Mserably  waa 
keld.   Ionia  wu  the  most  «dnaeed  ud  meet  pnw- 
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peroos  part  of  Greece  during  the  eighth,  seventht  and 
sixth  centuries  B.  C.  About  560  fi.  C.  the  Ionian! 
were  conquered  by  Croesus;  in  545  by  Uarpagns, 
genersi  of  Cyrus.  They  revolted  from  the  Persians  in 
500-499,  but  in  494  were  again  aubdued.  By  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  they  became  free  to  join  Athens  in  a 
league,  formed  in  476,  in  which  they  finally  became  her 
subjects.  In  404  this  league  was  dissolved  by  the  de- 
feat of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  the 
alliance  was  renewed  in  878  and  continued  to  857  B.  O. 
Except  for  this  renewal,  the  Ionian  cities  were  Inde- 
pendent in  government  until  merged  in  the  kingdom  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors.  Ultlmstely  they  passed 
under  Roman  rule,  forming  a  part  of  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  snd  have  now  been  under  Turkish  dominion  for 
centuries. 

XBONBIDEfl.  Originally  applied  to  Cromwell,  thti 
name  waa  also  given  to  his  famous  regiment  of  1,000 
horse,  recruited  from  the  hardy  Ood-fearing  yeomen  of 
the  eastern  counties,  who  eontinnslly  distianislied 
themselveL — scattering  Prince  Rupert'a  cavalry  at 
Maraton  Moor,  at  ^a■•br  converting  a  ront  Into  ft 
dedalve  Tietory.  etc. 

ISLAND  NO.  10  (April  7,  1862).  During  the  Civil 
War,  Island  Ho.  10,  in  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
abont  10  miles  south  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  was  an  im- 
portant stronghold  of  the  (Confederates.  On  March 
16th  the  Federal  fleet,  commanded  by  Foots,  laid  siege 
to  the  place  and  for  several  weeks  kept  up  an  active 
bombardment.  At  the  same  time,  Pope  was  at  work 
making  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  Msdrid, 
which  would  allow  vessels  to  res(^  the  town  without 
passing  the  island.  On  April  7  the  (^infederates  were 
surprised  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  boata  and 
troops,  and,  resistsnce  being  useless,  they  surrendered. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  man  the  Federals  forced  the 
surrender  of  slmost  7,000  men  and  took  possession  ol 
immense  quantities  of  stores,  arms,  and  smmnnltioii. 

IB8US.  (1)  888  B.C.  Tbe  Maeedoiaui*,  iwdar 
Alexander  the  Great,  encountered  the  Peruana,  under 
Darius,  at  Isaujb  in  Asia  Minor,  and  gained  a  eompleto 
victory.  The  Persian  army  consisted  of  600,000  men; 
while  the  Uaeedonians  numbered  only  80,000  men. 
(2)  In  194  Issue  waa  the  acene  of  a  struggle  between 
Sevems  and  Niger,  in  which  the  latter  waa  defeated 
with  the  loaa  of  20,000  men,  and  he  hims^  was  slain. 

ITALIANS  (Massacre  of,  at  New  Orleans;  March  14. 
1891).  Eleven  Italians  confined  for  the  murder  of 
chief  Hennessy,  in  the  parish  prison.  New  Orleans,  were 
msssacred.  Six  of  them  bad  Just  been  acquitted  by 
jury  trial. 

ITHOUE  (743  B.  C).  At  the  opeBlng  of  the  Kesae- 
nian  Wars,  Messeala  waa  Invaded  by  the  Bpartsna. 

The  Messeniana  ficd  to  their  fortiAeati<ms  on  the  numn- 
tafn  of  Itbome,  which  they  held  for  20  yean,  and  flien 
were  obUged  to  evncnate.  The  BparUns  laid  every 
town  In  mine,  and  the  Meaaeniana  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  Spartan  rule  were  exiled. 

lUKA  (September  19,  1862).  The  headquarters  of 
the  Federal  srmy  of  the  Tennessee  were  at  Corinth, 
Miss.  In  September  the  Confederates  under  Vsn 
Dorn  and  Price  appeared  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the 
13th  Price  captured  luka,  a  short  distance  southeast 
of  Corinth.  Two  detachments  led  by  Roseerana  and 
Ord  were  at  once  sent  to  attack  Price,  bnt  their  plans 
miscarried  and  on  September  19  Price  attacked  Bote- 
crans.  After  a  battle  in  which  tbe  latter  lost  some  of 
bia  artillery  and  790  men,  Price  withdrew, 

ITST  (March  14,  1590).  At  Ittt,  m  town  of 
northwest  France,  the  Hngnenoti;  under  Henry  TV., 

Sained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Catholice,  udar  ttie 
uo  de  Mayenne,  during  the  Eighth  Civil  War. 

U0K8OV  (May  14.  1868).  After  the  bstae  at 
Raymond  the  Federals  under  McPherson  and  Sherman 
moved  toward  Jackaon,  Miss,  On  Mav  14  they  en- 
countered  the  Confederates  led  by  Josepn  E.  Johnston 
on  their  war  to  relnforee  Pemoerton  at  Ticksburs- 
At  the  end  of  the  engagement  which  followed,  Johnston 
was  obliged  to  retreat  toward  (}anton,  while  the  Feder- 
als entered  Jackson. 

JAOKBOK.  THOUAS  JONATHAN  (STONEWALL) 
(1624-1863).  A  famoua  American  soldier;  bom  Jan. 
21,  1824,  at  Clarksburg.  West  Virginia:  prominent 
as  a  Confederate  officer  during  the  Civil  War, — knowa 
as  "Stonewall  Jackson."  Became  major  general,  Sep- 
tember. 1861;  captured  Harper's  Ferry  (1862)  with 
11,500  prisoners.  He  was  wounded  through  a  mistake 
of  his  own  men.  his  party  being  taken  for  Federal 
cavalry.    He  died  May  10,  1863. 

JAFFA  (anciently  Imown  as  Joppa).    Jaffa,  a  sea- 

Cirt  of  Syria,  was  taken  by  Napoieoi  in  1799.  Mid 
ter,  in  the  aame  year,  captured  by  the  Brltfah.  I 
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JAIL  DBUVBBT  AT  PABX8.  September  S-7,  1792. 
Dwrlns  tbe  French  Rerohition  Parle  wm  for  a  time  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mob.  All  peraona  anspeeted  of  aaalst- 
Ins  the  royal  eauae  were  thrown  into  priaon,  and  on 
Bqitembw  S  the  raaaaaera  began  nn^r  the  dlrertlon  of 
If  araL  Dajr  and  night  the  alanohtcr  contlnned  without 
interruption;  without  any  diatinction  of  class,  people 
were  draggM  from  the  jails  and  put  to  death  without 
trial.  The  number  who  lost  their  livea  at  thia  time  ta 
Tariouaiy  estimated  at  from  4.000  to  10.000. 

JABCESOK,  JJLAXDSa  8TABB  (1853-  ).  A 
Scottish  ph^Bicisn  and  soldier.  Educated  at  London 
Unirersitr;  practised  at  Kimberley,  Cape  CoIodt-  His 
association  with  Cecil  Rhodes  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Administrator  of  Rhodesia  in  1891,  under  the  British 
Soath  African  Companr,  holding  the  position  until  his 
invasion  of  the  TrsnsTsal  (1895),  when  he  was  defeated 
at  Krugersdorp,  and  surrendered  to  the  Boers.  (Sea 
"Jameson's  Raid.")  He  was  brought  to  En^and  and 
sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment  for  an  in- 
frinsemeiit  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act  (1S9S) ;  re- 
leased in  seren  months  owing  to  illness ;  serred  in 
the  Boer  War  (1699-1900);  elected  to  the  Cape  Leps- 
lative  Assembly  for  Kimberley  (19O0)  ;  leader  of  tha 
ProgTessiTe  party  after  death  of  Cecil  Bliodea;  pre- 
mier of  Oape  Colony  (1904-1908).  Director  In  many 
of  the  Important  South  African  companies. 

JAKESOH'S  RAID  (Tran&TaaL  South  Africa).  An 
appeal  for  help  from  Uitlandera  In  Johannesburg  was 
received  by  Dr.  Leander  B.  Jameson,  who,  on  December 
29,  1895,  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  force  from  Pitsani 
Pitlogo.    The  next  day  Sir  Hercnlea  Robinson  tele- 

Srapned  Dr.  Jameson  to  retire.  On  December  81,  Dr. 
smeson's  P»rty,  outnumbered  and  without  resonrces. 
were  defeated  by  the  Boers  near  Krugersdorp,  and 
after  a  ti^t  at  Vlakfontein  on  January  2,  169S,  sur- 
rendered conditionally.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the 
expedition  was  not  intended  to  npset  the  aative  gov- 
emment,  but  to  obtain  documentary  eridenra  believed 
by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  be  in  existeaca  concerning  aa  al- 
lianre  Iwtween  the  Transvaal  (Jovemment  and  Germany. 
Dr.  Jameson  and  other  prisoners  were  handed  over  to 
Sir  Hercules  Rohinsoa  and  taken  to  England,  where 
they  were  tri*d  and  declared  gnilty  of  offenses  under 
the  foreign  enlistment  act.  A  new  trial  was  appealed 
tor  by  the  defendants.  Dr.  Jameson  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  without  hard  labor  for  fifteen  months,  but 
was  released  on  December  2,  1896,  because  of  illness. 

JAHIEABZES  or  JARISSARZES.  This  Turkish  mil- 
lUry  force  was  first  institnted  by  Orkhan  (1826-1359), 
the  son  and  sDccessor  of  Othman  (founder  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire),  who  levied  a  systematic 
tribute  of  young  children  from  conquered  Christian 
people.  These  tribute  children  were  trained  under 
Uohammedan  guardianship  and  with  Christian  captives 
taken  la  war  and  Turkish  subjects  who  were  attracted 
by  the  special  privileges  offered  formed  a  special  corps 
of  picked  troops,  of  many  nationalities,  which  became 
the  bulwark  of  the  empire  and  a  dictatorial  power. 
After  1800  the  corps  was  more  perfectly  organised  by 
Amurath  I.,  its  strength  raised  to  12,000.  The  draft- 
ing of  Christian  children  and  captivea  ceased  after  the 
aiirteenth  century,  and  the  corps  was  recruited  by 
▼otuntary  enlistment.  The  Janixaries  were  composed 
of  two  classes,  one  a  standing  force  numbering  from 
25,000  to  100,000,  garrisoned  fn  Constantinople  and 
the  chief  towns;  the  other,  called  "jamaks,"  a  trained 
militia  numbering  from  800.000  to  400,000,  scattered 
throui^out  all  the  towns  of  the  empire.  The  Janlsariea 
proper  were  divided  into  regiments  (ortas).  The  aga 
waa  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force,  his  powers  extena- 
inc  to  life  and  death.  In  tlmee  of  peace  the  Janisaries 
aeted  as  a  police  force.  They  servM  on  foot,  generally 
forming  the  reserves  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  were  fa- 
mous for  the  "wild  impetnoaity  of  their  attacks."  From 
them  was  formed  tbe  aultan's  bodyguard.  Eventually 
they  became  very  unruly,  their  history  abounding  in 
conspiracies,  assassinations  of  agas.  viiiers,  and  sultans, 
and  every  kind  of  atrocity;  becominf  more  dangerous 
to  the  aultan  than  foreign  enemies.  Several  sultans 
nado  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reform  or  dissolve  the 
corps.  The  Janisaries  bitterly  opposed  tha  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  IT.,  especially  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army  on  the  European  model.  The  opposition  becoming 
open  revolt,  on  June  15,  1825,  Mahmud  ordered  to 
be  unrolled  the  flag  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  faithful  to 
be  arrayed  aninet  the  mutinous  corps.  Deserted  by 
their  aga  and  other  principal  ofHrera,  the  Janizaries 
were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  16,000;  6,000  to  8,000 
of  them  being  killed  in  the  assault  or  by  the  fiames, 
when  their  barracks  were  burned.  June  17.  1826,  a 
proclamation  declared  the  Jsnlsaries  dissolved.  All 
opposition  was  defeated  with  bloodshed,  thousands 
being  put  to  death  and  over  20,000  baniahed.  There 


are  in  the  Imperial  Uuseum  at  Oonstaatinrale  ISO  Ufe- 
siio  flcuras  showing  the  appearance  of  tnese  famous 
troops. 

JABVAC.  March  13,  1569.  In  the  third  religious 
war  of  France,  the  Huguenota  were  completely  over- 
powered by  the  Catholics  at  Jaruae.  in  weatem  Prance, 
and  the  Huguenot  leader,  the  prince  da  Oonde,  waa 
slain, 

JAT  TBBATT.  Negotiated  la  1791  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Bntain,  represented  Iv  •Toiin 
Jay  and  I^d  Qrenvillc  respectively.  Ratifieif  June 
24,  1795.  It  provided  for  the  removal  of  Britiah 
garrisons  from  forts  on  the  northwestern  frontier;  the 
stttlement  of  boundary  disputes  by  a  Joint  commis- 
sion; the  collection  of  British  debts;  and  a  commercial 
agreement. 

JEKMXNOEK  (1568).  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent 
by  Spain  to  suppress  a  revolt  in  the  Netherlands.  At 
Jemmingen  he  so  completely  defeated  Louis  of  Naaaan 
that  the  latter  was  eoaipeued  to  swim  the  Ems  river 
and  escape  into  Genaany  with  a  small  remaaat  of  Us 
army. 

raU.  October  14,  180«.  Napoleon  defeated  the 
king  irf  Pmsaia  in  a  battle  at  Jena,  in  Saae-Weiour, 
both  armies  snataining  heavy  losses. 

JBBUSAIflC.  (1)  70.  For  about  six  months 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  led  by  Titus. 
The  defenders  were  finally  overcome  and  97,000  sold 
Into  slavery  by  tbe  Romans.  (2)  In  687  tbe  Moslems 
invaded  Syria  and,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  forced 
the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  (3)  June  7-JuIy  15,  1009. 
During  the  First  Crusade  Jerusalem  was  assaulted  and 
captured  and  70,000  Moalema  massacred. 

JEWBLIs  THBODOBE  FBELXHOmTTSBN  (1844- 
).  Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  Statea  navy; 
born  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  graduated  United  Slates 
Naval  Academy  <1864) :  aerved  on  all  foreign  stations; 
commanded  naval  torpedo  atatioa  (1890-1898);  super- 
intendent of  naval  gun  factory  (1698-1896);  member 
aavsl  examialag  board;  eommaader-ia-ehiet  of  Euro- 

Jean  aqnadroa  (1004) ;  rear  admiral  (Ifardi  15, 
904);  retired  (November  22,  1904). 
JOAN  OP  ARC  (JEAHNB  D'AEO)  (1412-1431). 
Born  (Januai7  6,  1412)  in  the  village  of  Domremy,  near 
Vaucouleurs,  France,  of  a  peasant  family.  Believing 
herself  to  be  the  deliverer  of  France  from  EnglaniL 
aha  convinced  Charles  VII.  of  her  divine  authority  and 
he  resolved  to  employ  her.  Donning  male  attire  she 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  besieged  city  of 
Orleans,  from  which  time  she  was  known  as  the  "Maid 
of  Orlesns."  She  persuaded  the  Dauphin  to  be 
crowned,  July  17,  1429,  at  Rheima.  Afterwards  cap- 
tured by  the  Burgundtans  and  sold  to  the  English; 
imprisoned  at  Rouen,  and  after  a  trial  which  waa  a 
mere  mockery  of  Justice,  was  condemned  as  a  sorceresa 
and  a  heretic,  and  burned  to  death.  Hay  80,  1431, 

JOBN8TON,  JOSEPH  EOQLESTOH  (1807-1891). 
An  American  military  officer;  bom  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va. :  greatly  distinguished  himself  In  the 
Florida  and  Mexican  wars;  mads  brigadier  general  of 
Virginia  volnnteera  and  later  full  general  in  the  (Con- 
federate service;  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  baWe 
of  Bull  Run,  where  he  personally  led  a  charge  wl^  the 
colore  of  tbe  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment  in  hia  hands; 
took  command  of  Bragg's  army  at  Dalton,  Oa.;  was 
Buceeeded  in  this  command  by  Geaoral  Hood.  After 
the  war  he  engaged  ia  business;  was  member  of  Coa- 
gresa  in  1876-1878,  and  United  States  commisaloaer  of 
railways  in  188S-1889.    He  died  In  Wsahington,  D.  0. 

JOLIET,  UOXriB  (1646-1700).  Bom  In  Canada; 
educated  as  a  Jesuit  at  <)uebec;  became  a  voyagenr; 
went  searching  for  copper  at  Lake  Superior  and  to 
discover  more  direct  route  from  upper  lakes  to  Mon- 
treal. Penetrated  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie  (1069); 
selected  by  Frontenao  to  explore  the  Mississippi,  then 
supposed  to  empty  into  the  "Sea"  of  California  (1672). 
Reached  Mackinaw  spending  the  winter  with  Mar- 
quette. Discovered  river  emptied  Into  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
returned  by  Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michigan  to  Que- 
bec. His  maps  still  exist.  Was  given  island  of 
Anticosti;  built  tort  and  was  appointed  rami  faydr~ 
rapber  (1693);  granted  seigniory  of  Jooet^  SUU 
the  possesaion  of  the  family. 

JONES,  JOHH  PAUL  (1747-1702).  A  famous 
Scotch -American  naval  officer;  bom  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, Scotland;  his  name  was  originally  John  Paul; 
engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade  (1766-1767);  re- 
moved to  Virginia  and  assumed  the  name  of  "Jones": 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  was  commisaioned 
first  lieutenant  of  the  fiagship  Alfred  in  the  new  nary; 
promoted  captain  and  cmised  around  the  British  Isles 
doing  great  damage  to  shipping;  entan^  the  BiissUa 
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•errire  as  rear  ftdmirAl  (1788);  mi^ned  (1791)  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  prorreu  ttt  tha  French 
R«Tolatioii.  He  died  in  Paria,  and  was  girva  a  public 
funeral  by  the  National  AHemb^.  la  1906  hli  hoAj 
WM  found  and  broa^t  to  tha  U.  B.  by  ft  U.  8.  aqoadnm 
and  re-intemd  at  AnnapoUi,  Md. 

JOHBSBOBO  (Anput  81,  8«ptmlMi>  1,  1864). 
Aflar  dcatroTlnB  the  nada  MOthimt  of  Atlanta,  the 
Fadcrsla  nnder  Howard  puhad  toward  Joneiboro,  a 
town  aonth  id  Atlanta.  upoB  their  arrival  tber  fonnd 
a  Confederate  force  conmanded  Bardee  in  pouea- 
MOB.  The  Confederates  made  an  attack  on  Annat  81, 
and  after  a  aharp  akirmiab  were  defeated  ana  forced 
to  retreat  to  Loveioy.  Thia  Confederate  defeat  led 
Hood  to  abandon  Atlanta  on  September  1,  and  General 
Slocnm  at  once  took  poiaeaaion  of  the  dtf, 

JUIiT  BBVOLVnOH.  The  Trench  rerelntion  of 
Jslr,  1880,  -iriiidi  orerthrew  the  Booriwn  djuaaty  and 
placed  Loui  Philippe  on  the  throne. 

JinroV  (June  20,  181S).  While  the  Brltlih  fleet 
lay  In  Cheaapeake  Bay,  the  frifate  Jnnon  was  attacked 
by  tha  Conatellation,  conunanded  by  Capt.  Joaeph  Tar- 
ben.  and  a  flotilla  of  cnnboata.  Before  the  eniacetncnt 
became  deciaire,  the  attaekior  aquadron  was  dtaperaed 
by  frifatea  which  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Janon. 

EAISBBSUVTEBM  (NoTember  80.  1708).  In  an 
enconnter  at  Kaiseralanlem,  a  town  west  of  Uannheim, 
in  Germany,  the  dnke  of  Bronawick  sained  a  victory 
over  the  French. 

KAiraAS-BBBBASKA  BlUt.  Passed  by  the  United 
Stales  Confreaa  In  1854  for  the  organisation  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  as  territories.  The  provisions  which  the 
bill  contained  for  permitting  the  citiiona  of  these  ter- 
ritories to  r^nlate  stavery  as  thev  chose  was  a  posaible 
nWniflcatian  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820, 
iriildi  inrahlbited  slavery  north  of  86o  80'  N.  lalltuds. 
It  jMSned  the  Senate  and  House  after  bitter  dsbatea 
ana  renewed  the  contest  of  the  North  and  South  over 
the  slavery  question. 

KABS.  (1)  November  28,  I8SS.  In  a  battle  at 
Kara,  a  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Turks  defeated  the 
Russians,  but  after  the  battle  waa  over  Kara  waa 
obliKed  to  capitnlate.  <2)  November  8.  1877.  The 
Buaalana  afuin  besieged  Kara  in  1877,  and  after  twelve 
honra  of  severe  fliihtms  the  town  waa  eaptored, 

KA2KASKIA  (July  4,  1778).  In  the  aprine  of 
1778,  George  Bogsra  Clark  with  an  eqndition  from 
Tl^uia,  as(  out  to  galii  the  aDeglanee  ut  the  towna 
In  the  Ohio  and  Hisstsslppl  valley.  On  July  4th  he 
reached  Kaskaakia,  on  the  HisaissippI  river  in  Illinois, 
and  captiu«d  it  from  the  British  without  bloodshed. 

SBABHT,  PHILIP  (1815-1862).  An  American 
soldier;  born  in  New  York  City;  graduating  from 
Cohimbia  in  1883;  waa  appointed  lieutenant  of  first 
dragoons  (1887),  and  in  1889  was  one  of  the  three 
oScers  sent  by  the  United  Statea  govemmejit  to  Sanmur 
Cavalry  School;  in  1889-1840  served  as  •  French 
Tohmteer  against  the  Algerians  and  Arabs;  aa  a  cap- 
tain of  cavalry  he  fought  in  the  Mexican  War  (1846- 
1847).  In  1859  he  served  with  the  French  in  Italy, 
recei^ng  the  crosa  of  the  Le^on  of  Honor  for  hie 
great  bravery  thmuKhont  this  campaign.  He  reBntered 
the  U.  S.  army  in  Hav,  1861,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  as  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers ;  took  a 
conspicuous  part  In  the  Feninaular  campaign  and  the 
second  battle  of  Bnll  Rnn,  and  was  killed  while  recon- 
noitering  at  Chantilly  (September  1,  1862). 

TTpaitaaTwii — Aj.xnAVf^  (Jnae  19,  1864).  Just 
aa  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabsma  waa  arriving  at 
Cherbourg,  France,  ahe  sightea  the  Federal  steaaMr 
Kearaarge  and  challenged  Cfaptaln  Wlnslow  to  a  battle. 
On  June  19  the  boats  moved  further  out  to  sea  and 
opened  Are.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  Alabama  struck 
and  began  to  sink,  many  of  the  crow  being  loot  before 
the  Kearaarge  «nM  save  them. 

ywy-T-wWAW,  FBAHOOIS  OHBXBTOPHE,  DTTXB 
OP  VAUffT  (1735-1820).  A  French  general  born 
near  Bothenbniv,  Bavaria.  In  1751!  entered  the  French 
amy;  served  uroni^ont  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  and 
in  P«iah  encdition  of  1771.  He  warmly  espoused  tbe 
eause  of  the  Prendi  Bevolution,  and  in  1792  waa  leader 
«f  tlM  Army  of  the  Centre.  On  September  20,  1792, 
rerabed  the  Praasians  and  delirered  France  in  the 
famona  victory  of  Talny;  afterwards  commanded  tbe 
Amy  of  the  Alpo,  but  was  Imprisoned  for  mJ«*r  on 
an  aneged  charge  of  treason  against  the  repnUle,  and 
was  liberated  only  bv  flia  *«II  of  jBobsBjafw. 
marshal  of  Franco  (1804),  and  dllko  of  Valmy  (1809). 
After  1812  led  the  reMTvei  In  0«nunr.  and  at  the 
rwiontion  attodted  Umadf  to  the  Boorbona;  created 
a  peer  In  1814. 


KBHPFP,  LOUIS  (1841-  ).  Bear  admiral  (re- 
tired) United  Statea  navy;  bom  near  Belleville,  IIL; 
served  during  Civil  War;  executive  officer  of  Mohican 
on  eclipse  expedition  to  Siberia  (1869);  li^thouae  In- 
spector, 13th  district  (1874-187S);  commander  uaval 
rendesvous,  San  Francisco  (188U-1881);  member  of 
naval  examining  and  retiring  boards  (1895-1896): 
commandant  Uare  Island  Nary  Yard  (1899-1900); 
rear  admiral  (March  8,  1899);  squadron  commander, 
Asiatic  fleet  (1900-1902):  refuaed  to  Join  foreign  ad- 
mirals in  firing  on  Taku  forts  (1900),  bat  after  U.  S. 
S.  Monocacy  was  struck  by  a  shot  from  Chinese  forta, 
united  with  forces  at  hand  to  protect  life  and  property 
of  Americans;  commandant  Pacific  naval  district  (1903- 
1903);  retired  (October  11.  1903). 

KBHBSAW  (June  27,  1864):  After  several  dsys 
of  skirmishing  in  vicinity  of  MarietU,  Ga.,  the  C^- 
federates  under  Johnston  made  a  final  stand  on  Kene- 
saw  Mountain.  The  Federala,  commanded  by  Sherman, 
made  an  assault  on  June  27,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses. 

KBBH8TOWH,  or  WIBOBBSTBB  (March  38, 1862). 
Maior  General  Jackaon,  with  a  Confederate  army  num- 
bering 5,000,  was  stationed  at  Kernstown,  Vs.,  while 
a  Federal  army  of  8,000,  under  General  Shieldi, 
occupied  Wincheater.  a  village  near  Kernstown.  On 
March  23,  1862,  Shields  made  an  attack,  and  after  a 
desperate  atrunrle  the  Confederates  were  compelled  to 
retreat  with  a  loss  of  716  men.  The  Federal  loas  waa 
590  men. 

XB88BLDOBP.  December  15,  1745.  In  a  battle  at 
Kesseldorf^  a  few  miles  from  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Austrian  Sacceasion,  Uie  Saxona, 
under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  ware  defeated  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- Dessau. 

XETTZ2  OBSBK  (Pebmary  14,  1TT9).  White 
Colonel  Boyd  was  on  the  way  to  Aagnito,  Oa.,  with 
700  Toriea,  he  was  surprised  at  Kettle  CreA,  in  Wilkes 
Conu^,  by  Pi^ens  and  Dooley  with  about  800  men. 
Hie  Tories  fought  desperately,  but  were  overpowered 
and  taken  prisoners.  Thia  defeat  ended  the  organisa- 
tion of  Tory  bands  in  the  south. 

RH7BBB  PASS.  See  Afqsax  Wjlu.  (Jngdulluk 
Pass.) 

XIDfi,  WIUUAK  (about  1650-1701).  A  British 
navigator;  tha  notorious  Captain  Kidd  of  piratical 
faoie;  boni  probably  in  Greenock,  Scotland.  He  went 
to  sea  In  hU  youth,  and  in  the  French  and  EtagUah 
War  gave  nch  afldent  service  to  the  colonists  that  the 
New  York  City  eonnell  awarded  him  150  pounds 
(I69I).  In  1695  was  commiaaioned  by  tbe  earl  of 
Bellomont  (Gov.  of  New  York),  to  assist  fn  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth  (April 
23,  1696),  Roing  to  New  York.  While  cruising  off  the 
coast  of  Hadagaacar  It  became  rumored  that  he  himsnlf 
had  turned  oTrate.  On  July  1,  1699,  Kidd  reached 
Boston,  and  delivered  to  the  authorities  the  returns  of 
his  plunder.  He  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  England 
where  he  was  found  guilty  of  piracy  and  murder,  and 
hanged  (Hay  23,  1701). 

KILPATBXOE,  BUOB  JTTDSON  (1836-1881).  An 
American  soldier ;  bom  near  Deckertown.  K.  J. 
Served  on  the  Federal  side  during  the  Civil  War;  com- 
msnded  cavalry  under  General  Sherman  daring  the 
march  to  the  sea,  and  through  the  Csrolinaa;  brevetted 
major  general  (186S)  for  gallant  work  during  the  war; 
made  major  general  of  volunteers  (1805);  appointed 
IT,  S.  minister  to  Chile  (1865-1868  and  1881);  his 
death  occurred  in  Santiago. 

KINOBAU.  May,  1904.  During  the  Ruaso- Japanese 
War  a  Japanese  army,  under  Oku,  landed  on  the  Llao- 
tung  peninsula  and  soon  after  seized  Kinchan,  an 
important  point  about  40  miles  from  Port  Arthur. 

KIBQ  OBOBOB'B  WAB.  That  portion  of  the  War 
of  tbe  Austrian  Succession  fought  in  America  (1744- 
1748)  between  England  and  France.  The  chief  events 
were:  capture  of  Gaaso,  N.  S.  (1744),  by  the  French, 
and  the  capture  of  Lonisburg  by  the  English  under 
Sir  William  PeppereH  (1T45).  The  Treaty  of  Alx-la- 
Chapelle  (1748>  cloaed  the  war,  all  captures  being 
surrendered  by  both  sides. 

XDTO'S  XOUKTAnr  (October  7.  1780).  When 
the  southern  mountaineers  learned  that  Major  Ferguson 
was  scouring  the  country,  a  band  of  about  1,000  back- 
woodsmen, with  Wm,  Campbell  as  their  leader,  hurried 
to  meet  the  British.  Ferguson  had  placed  his  men  on 
King's  Mountain,  near  the  boundary  between  the 
Carolines.  Making  repeated  sttaeka  from  all  sides  of 
the  bin  at  once,  tbe  British  were  flnallv  exhausted  and 
almost  annihilated.  Ferguson  was  slain  and  the  few 
remaining  Brltlah  soldiers  taken  prisonen«--. 
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Snro  WILLXAlK-8  WAB.  That  portion  of  the  War 
of  th»  Lron*  of  Aonburg  (oacht  in  America  between 
Pnnc«  «na  Enriana  (1686-1867).  The  chief  events 
were:  Capture  of  and  nuBBacrea  In  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land by  the  French  nnder  Frontenae  (1689-1890); 
Attack  on  Quebec  by  Sir  William  Phippa  (1890);  and 
doM  of  th«  war  bj  the  Peace  of  Byawick. 

HTTOHBinES,  HOBATIO  HEKBEBT,  TI800UVT 
AHD  BABOH  SZTOHBHBB  OF  EHABTUH  (1850- 
).  A  British  commander-in-chief;  born  at  Kerry, 
Ireland;  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  royal  en— 
sineert  (1671);  appointed  major  of  Egyptian  cavalry 
(1882);  promoted  lieutenant  colonel;  served  in  Egyp^ 
where  he  oecame  adjutant  general,  and  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  army;  made  sirdar,  or  com- 
mander of  the  Egyptian  forces,  receiving  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  (10^);  captured  Dongcda  (1896); 
created  K.  C.  B.  and  major  general;  with  the  capture 
of  Khartum  was  completed  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan 
(1898) ;  appointed  governor  general  of  the  Sudan ; 
went  to  South  Africa  with  Lord  Roberta  (1900)  as 
his  chief  of  staff;  appointed  first  in  command  of  British 
forces  in  the  war  against  the  Boers  (1900);  defeated 
the  Boer  general,  and  peace  was  secured  (1902);  for 
his  great  service  to  the  British  nation  be  received  ■ 
sum  of  £50.000  and  the  thinks  of  Parliament,  also 
the  title  of  viscount  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  King 
Edward:  became  commander  in  chief  of  the  Indian 
army  (1602);  promoted  to  lieutenant  general  and 
general;  made  a  Tisconnt  and  received  a  grant  of 
$250,000  and  the  ttaanka  of  Parliament  for  &is  aerv- 
ices  to  the  empire.  Waa  commander  in  chief  Id  India 
(1902-1909). 

SmANHIBO  (September  8.  1756).  During  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  Kitlanning  was  an  Indian 
TiUage  on  the  Allegheny  river.  Colonel  Armstrong, 
with  a  force  of  300  British,  surprised  the  town  and 
after  a  desperate  attempt  to  defend  themselves  the 
Indiane  were  defeated  and  the  town  destroyed. 

ELEBBB  (klavhart),  TBAH  BAPTISTS  (1758- 
1800).  A  French  general;  bom  at  Strassburg;  entered 
the  Austrian  army  (1776);  as  general  of  brigade  he 
commanded  in  the  Tendean  War  (1794);  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  aeveral  battles;  went  to  Egypt  with  Bona- 
parte; was  wonnded  in  the  sEege  of  Alexandria  (1798) ; 
recovered  and  won  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor  (1799) ; 
received  chief  cranmand  in  Egypt  on  Bonaparte's  de- 
parture;  destroyed  the  TnrUah  army  at  IMiopolis  and 
while  attempting  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Tnrki 
was  assaBsinated  by  a  Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo. 

KKOX,  HBNBT  (1750-1806).  An  American  sol- 
dier ;  born  in  Boston ;  entered  the  Continental  armv 
as  aide  to  General  Ward  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 

(1775)  ;  became  colonel  of  artillery  (1775):  brigadier 
general  and  chief  of  artillery  (1776);  major  general 
(1782)  ;  received  the  surrender  of  New  York  City  from 
Sir  day  Carleton  (1788);  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  (1783-1784):  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
War'  In  Washington's  cabinet  (1785-1795) ;  died  in 
Tbomaston,  Maine. 

mtOXTOtLB  (November  17,  1868).  After  the  en- 
gagement at  Campbell's  Station,  the  Federals  under 
Oeneral  Bumside  retreated  to  KnoxvUle,  pursued  by 
the  Confederates  led  by  Longstreet,  and  on  November 
17  the  latter  encamped  before  the  city.  For  ten  days 
the  Federals  were  confined  within  the  city  by  the 
watchful  ConfederateSi  during  which  time  aeaBnlts  and 
■kinnishea  were  frequent.  As  aoon  aa  Longstreet 
learned  that  Federal  reintorcementa  were  approaching 
he  raised  the  siege  and  hastaned  toward  Ytrginia. 

XOUH  or  XOLLXN  (June  18,  17571.  Daring  the 
second  campaign  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  Prus- 
sians, under  Frederick  the  Great,  met  the  Austri&ns. 
under  Daun,  at  Kolin,  in  Bohemia.  The  Prussians 
made  a  brave  charge,  but  were  beaten  by  the  Austrians 
with  heavy  lotiea. 

KOHIOaBATB.  July  a,  1886.  In  the  Seven  Weeks' 
War  Xing  William  I.  of  Pmssia  defeated  Benedek,  the 
Austrian  general,  in  a  severe  engagement  between  the 
towns  of  KSniggrits  and  Sadowa,  in  Bohemia.  The 
battle  is  also  named  Sadowa.  This  victory  eslablisbed 
the  supremacy  of  PmBsIa  in  QermanT,  gave  Venetia  to 
Italy,  united  north  Germany,  and  led  to  the  legislative 
independence  of  Hungary. 

KOBOIUS'EO,  TBADDEirS  (1746-1817).  Polish 
general  and  patriot;  bom  at  fliechnowice  in  Lithuania: 
became  a  captain  in  the  Polish  army;  left  the  army 
and  went  to  America  (1776);  made  a  colonel  of  en- 
gineers   by    recommendation    of    Benjamin  Frsnklin 

(1776)  ,  and  served  under  Gates  (1777);  was  chief 
engineer  in  conBtmctins  the  fortifications  at  West 
Point;  was  adjutant  to  General  Washington;  served 


OS  engineer-ln-chief  during  General  Greene's  aoathern 
csmpaign  (1780-1781);  was  brevettcd  brigadier  gen- 
eral and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  services 
rendered  during  the  war;  returned  to  Poland  (1786), 
and  reentered  the  Polish  army.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  at  West  Point. 

SnVEBBDOBF  (Angust  12,  1759).  One  of  the 
most  bkiody  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  Wsr  was  fought 
at  Kunersdorf,  a  village  in  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
army  of  40,000,  led  by  Frederick  II.  wos  completely 
defeated  and  routed  by  the  combined  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  commanded  by  Landon  and  Soltykoff. 

LA  BTiTiTiB  ALIJANOE.  Name  of  a  farm  located 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Brunseis.  Here  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  18.  1815,  Napoleon  assembled  the  French 
infantry  numbering  about  74,000  men.  At  Mont  St. 
Jean,  some  two  miles  farther  north,  was  stationed  the 
duko  of  Wellington.  The  French  tirailleurs  were 
posted  St  the  Psrm  of  La  Have  Sainte.  The  battle  nf 
Waterloo  is  referred  to  by  the  French  as  the  Battle 
of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  and  by  the  Prussiana  as  the  Battle 
of  Jja  Belle  Alliance. 

U  OOLLE  BOLU  (March  30,  1814).  While  a 
force  of  Americans  under  General  Wilkinson  was 
marching  toward  Montreal,  they  attacked  a  blocUiouse 
and  atone  mill  on  the  La  Colle  river  in  Quebec,  whidi 
were  occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  After  fl|H>ting 
about  two  hours,  in  which  time  tile  British  were  rein- 
forced, Willdnson  retired. 

IiASTSHITH  (November  2,  1899-February  28, 
1900).  The  English,  under  Sir  George  White,  were 
besieged  at  Ladysmith,  in  eonthem  Africa,  by  the  Boers. 
A  continuous  bombardment,  with  now  and  then  a  sharp 
contest,  almost  forced  the  British  to  surrender,  but  they 
held  their  ground  until  Sir  Redven  Buller  flnal^ 
relieved  them.  In  addition  to  rather  heavy  losses  by 
fighting,  the  garrison  was  still  further  reduced  by 
disease. 

LA  FATETTE,  MABZE  JEAN  PAUL  BOCR  TVES 
OZLBEET  KOTIBB,  lUBQUIS  DE  ( 1757-1834 ). 
French  general ;  bom  at  the  castle  of  Chavagnac,  in 
Auvergne.  Early  entered  the  army,  and  came  to 
America  (1777)  to  aid  the  colonists  in  the  war  of 
independence.  Was  made  a  major  general  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  (1777),  and  became  one  of  Washinglon'a 
moat  efficient  officers,  serving  throughout  the  war,  the 
year  1779-1780  excepted.  After  the  Yorktown  cam- 
paign be  returned  to  France  (1781);  l>ecame  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  National  Guard  (1789);  waa 
captured  by  the  Auatriana  (1792)  in  defending  the 
frontier;  and  commanded  the  National  Guard  during 
the  revolution  of  1830. 

LAKE  BOEOHE  (December  14.  1812).  After  the 
movements  of  the  British  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  they 
started  for  New  Orleans.  On  December  14,  1812, 
the  combined  military  and  naval  forces  of  England 
were  met  at  Lake  Borgne,  east  of  New  Orleans,  by  a 
fleet  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  intercept  them.  At 
the  end  of  about  an  hoar's  fighting,  the  Americans 
were  overpowered  and  forced  to  surrender,  leaving  the 
British  in  control  of  Lake  Borgne. 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.  (1)  October  11,  13,  1778. 
The  American  fleet  of  87  vessels  commanded  bjr  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  encountered  the  British  fleet  of  88  well- 
squipped  vessels  under  Captain  Prinze,  on  Lake 
Cnamplain,  near  Plattshurg.  When  the  fighting  ceased 
at  dark  on  October  11th,  ttie  badly  damaged  American 
boata  broke  throuKh  the  British  line  and  sailed  for 
Crown  Point.  Carleton,  with  a  squadron  from  Quebec, 
pursued  the  Americans,  and  on  the  18th  overtook  them. 
Only  six  boats  of  the  fleet  escaped  after  these  en- 
counters with  the  British.  (2)  September  11,  1814. 
After  Oeneral  PrevoBt  had  been  repulsed  in  his  march 
toward  Plattshurg,  he  led  his  trtMpa  toward  Lake 
Champlain  to  support  the  British  fleet.  On  September 
11th  the  British  squadron  of  16  vesaels  commanded  by 
Captain  I>ownie,  met  the  American  fleet  of  14  veeoen 
under  Capt.  Thomas  Hacdonough.  After  a  severe 
fight  of  over  two  hours  every  British  warship  ha<l  sur- 
rendered, although  the  American  ahipa  had  also  suffered 
considerably.  The  British  loss  was  over  200  men; 
the  Americans  lost  about  110  men. 

LAKE  DWELLINQ8.    During  what  is  known  aa  the 

Lacuatrian  Period  human  habitations  for  security  from 
wild  1><>0BtB  were  built  over  the  waters  of  a  lake.  Such 
dwellings  pxixt  to-day  in  central  Africa,  the  Philippinea. 
on  the  Amason,  and  in  Veneiuelo.  By  the  aid  of 
relica  left  b)'  the  lake  dwellers  it  has  been  proved  that 
they  were  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  during  the  Neolithic 
or  New  Stone  Age,  and  according  to  Dr.  Keller,  to- 
mained  there  until  the  first  centnry  of  the  Christ isn 
era,  when  these  lake  dwellings  ceased  to  be  occupied. 
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Herodotni  described  the  Pa«oiii»Di  ai  liTinr  on  pUt- 
fomiB  in  Lake  Praslas  in  Thr«t«  about  4S0  B.  C. 
The  lake  dwellera  bnilt  their  homea  on  a  platform  inp- 
ported  by  piles  or  trunks  of  trees  planted  in  the  bed 
of  a  river  or  lake  with  the  upper  parts  slandinE  six 
or  eiifht  feet  above  the  water.  If  the  IwUom  was  hard, 
Btonea  were  heaped  about  the  base  of  the  piles.  The 
platforms  were  sometimes  very  lonK,  and  outhouses  for 
domestic  animals,  as  well  as  many  houses,  could  be 
aecommodated  upon  them.  Boats  and  narrow  pile 
brideea  serred  as  eommuniealion  with  the  land.  In 
Ireland  and  Seotland  these  struetnres  are  terhnirally 
ealled  "rrannogs,"  and  are  composed  larKely  of  stones 
bound  together  by  a  framework  of  Iors,  much  on  the 

Jrinriple  of  the  Swiss  "fascine"  dwellines.  The  lake 
wetlcrs  are  supposed  to  hare  been  of  Asiatic  origin, 
and  to  have  made  their  way  at  their  leisure  entirely 
acTOsa  Europe  and  into  Scotland  and  Ireland  by  way 
of  HttBcaTT  Bi>d  th«  TaHey  of  the  Danube. 

UKB  EBIB  (Svptember  10,  1813).  Th«  most 
famous  naval  vielory  for  the  Americans  daring  the 
War  of  1812  vaa  fourht  near  Pnt-in-Bay.  in  the 
western  part  of  Lake  Erie.  The  beat  fleet  which 'the 
Americans  could  equip  consisted  of  10  vessels  of  54 
runs,  manned  by  aoont  400  men  and  coaimanded  by 
Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry.  There  were  in  the  BrilEsh 
fleet  six  veasela,  G5  fcnng,  manned  by  500  trained  sailors 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barclay.  The 
Americans  began  the  engagement  in  the  morning  of 
the  lOlh,  and  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  British 
surrendered.  The  Brltiata  lost  185  men;  the  Ameri- 
cans, 133  men. 

LAKE  OEOBOE,  N.  T.  (September  8,  1755).  A 
body  of  English  settlers  in  Usssachusetts.  Connecticut, 
and  New  Hampshire,  led  by  General  William  Johnson, 
marched  north  to  Lake  George  in  New  Tork.  to  capture 
it  from  the  French.  A  large  force  of  French,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians  surprised  the  English  and  drove 
them  in  confusion  toward  the  American  camp  on  Lake 
George.  The  band  of  soldiers  who  were  holding  the 
camp  opened  Are  and  forced  the  French  and  their 
allies  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.  In  the  evening  the 
retreatinir  Frenchmen  were  attacked  by  reinforeementa 
from  Nev  Hampshire  and  completejy  routed. 

LAMBEBTOK,  BEHJAlOir  PEFFEB  (1844-  ). 
Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  Btates  navy;  bom  in 
Cumberland  County,  Pa.;  graduated  United  Stales 
Naval  Academy  (1864);  served  in  Oivtl  War;  light- 
honse  inspector.  6th  district  (1885-18814),  5th  district 
(1B94-1898):  Admiral  Dewev's  chief  of  staff  at  battle 
of  Manila  Bay  (May  I,  1898);  for  "eminent  and 
ronspicQons"  conduct  in  this  battle  was  advanced  seven 
nnmbers  in  rank;  commanded  Admiral  Dewey's  flag- 
sfaip  Olympla  ( 1898-189B) ;  member  of  naval  ex- 
amining and  retiring  boards  (1900);  lighthouse  board 
<  1900-1003) :  commander-in-chief  of  South  Atlantic 
squadron  (1903-1904):  rear  admiral  (October  11. 
1903);  chairman  of  li^lhousa  board  {1003-1906); 
retired  (February  25,  1906). 

XdUfXAV  WAB.  War  of  the  allied  states  of  Greece 
•gainst  Anlipater  (323  B.C.).  Antipater  met  reverses 
early  in  the  war  and  sought  refuge  in  Lamia,  where 
he  was  besieged  for  several  months.  He  eacaned  with 
the  aid  of  Cratems,  ended  the  war,  and  subdued  the 
aQtes. 

LAITOBintALEA.  (1)  February  14,  1761.  During 
the  Seven  Years'  War  the  French  wore  defeated  by  the 
Hanoverians  in  an  encounter  at  Langensalza.  in  Fma- 
sia.  (2)  June  27.  1866.  The  second  battle  at  Lan- 
gensalza was  fought  between  the  Prussians,  led  by 
Flies,  and  the  Hanoverians,  under  their  king.  After 
severe  flghting  the  Prussians  compelled  the  king  to 
surrender. 

LAHHB8  <Ian),  JEAN,  DUO  DB  HONTEBELLO 
<1769-1809).  Marshal  of  France;  boro  at  Lectoure. 
iEnt«red  the  army  (1792),  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Abukir.  Acre,  Uontebello.  snd  Marengo.  Was  much 
esteemed  by  Napoleon.  Rendered  splendid  service  at 
Aaitsriits,  Jens,  Eylsn,  Friedlsnd,  and  in  Spain,  He 
was  moitslbr  wounded  »t  Aapem. 

UXnf.  Hareh  0,  1814,  The  fortress  of  Laon,  In 
the  northern  part  of  Franco,  held  by  the  allied  forcea  of 
Bemadotto  and  Blucber,  was  attacked  by  the  French. 
After  a  bard  and  obstinate  fight,  the  latter  were  driven 
off  with  great  loss. 

LA  BOTUIEBE.  Fehmary  1,  1814.  A  shsrp  con- 
test occurred  at  La  Rothlere,  in  France,  between  the 
French,  led  by  Napoleon,  and  the  allies,  led  by  Blucher. 
The  French  were  forced  back  and  La  Rothiere  taken, 
but  Nap<deon  regained  possession  of  the  villaga  before 
the  eloao  of  the  battle. 

LAS  OUAgQUS  (Jnne  24,  1898).  While  an  army 
of  AiDwrlenBS  was  on  its  way  toward  Ssntiago,  Cnba, 
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two  divisions  led  by  Wood  and  Booserelt  met  the  Span- 
lards  at  Laa  Ouasimas.  A  sharp  contest  enaued,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards.  Only  a  few 
men  were  lost  on  eadi  side. 

lATZir  WABB.  Latinm  was  the  name  of  a  broad 
plateau  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Latins,  a  name  later  given  to  the 
language  of  Uome.  As  Rome  grew  it  destroyed  or 
absorbed  all  of  the  neighboring  states.  The  towns 
revolted  against  the  impositions  of  Rome  in  890  B.  C. 
and  the  Latin  War  which  followed  lasted  tor  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Latinm  was  completely 
humbled.  The  Latins  took  part  in  ttie  Social  War  in 
89  B.  C.  but  never  afterward  opposed  Rome.  At  the 
end  of  the  republic  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
towns  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Boman  citiienshlp, 

LATOUB  (lah-tur-).  D'ATTVEBGHE,  THEOPHILE 
HALO  GOBBET  DE  (1743-1800).  Hero  of  French 
Revolution;  born  at  Carhais.  Served  with  distinction 
at  siege  of  Port  Hshon  (1782)  and  in  wars  of  1792- 
1800.  Steadfastly  refusing  all  promotion,  he  was 
named  by  Napoleon  "the  First  Grenadier  of  France," 
hie  column  of  8,000  grensdiers  bearing  the  title  "In- 
fernal Column"  for  their  murderous  bayonet  diarfea. 
Slain  at  Oberhausen,  Bavaria,  the  whole  French  army 
mourning  his  death  for  three  days. 

L&VBEH8,  JOmr  (1753-1782).  American  soldier: 
bom  in  South  Carolina:  educated  In  England.  Enterod 
Continental  anny  (1777)  as  one  of  Wasungton's  aides; 
tongbt  with  /treat  bravery ;  secured  a  loan  from  Franco 
(1781).  His  nnnsnal  aUlitiea,  courtesy,  and  chivalric 
devotion  to  his  country  won  for  him  the  title  of 
"Bayard  of  the  Revohitlon,"  Killed  in  an  Inaignlfl- 
cant  skirmish  on  the  Combabee  Biver,  B.  0. 

LAWRENCE.  JAMES  (1781-1813).  American 
naval  hero;  bom  at  Burlington.  N.  J.  Distinguished 
in  war  with  Tripoli,  1804-1805.  As  commander  of 
the  Hornet  captured  British  brig-of-war  Peacock,  with 
a  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded  (February 
24,  1813).  Challenged  by  CapUin  Broke  of  the  Shan- 
non, Lawrence,  in  command  of  the  frigate  Chesa- 
peake at  Boston  harbor,  went  out  with  a  new  crew, 
and  in  the  unsuccessful  engagement  was  mortally 
wounded  (Jnne  1,  1813).  His  dying  words,  "Don't 
give  np  the  ship,"  liecama  a  motto  In  the  navy, 

LAWTOBT,  HBHBT  WARB  (1843-1899).  American 
soldier;  born  at  Manhattan,  O.  Served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he  entered  the  regular 
ann^.  Fought  with  distinction  against  Sioux  and  Uto 
Indians,  1879,  and  in  1886,  captured  Geronimo.  Com- 
missioned brigadier  fEeneral  in  the  war  with  Spain, 
leading  with  great  akiU  and  bravery  at  El  Caney  (July 
1,  1898).  Aasigned  to  tht,  Philinplnes  (Dec,  1898) 
as  second  in  commsnd  to  Gen.  Otis,  and  actively  en- 
irnged  there  until  alain  in  battle  at  San  Mateo,  Luson, 
Dec.  19,  1890. 

LEE.  XTtZHUOH  (1835-1905).  American  soldier; 
born  at  Clermont.  Va.;  graduated  from  West  Point, 
1856:  served  with  distinction  as  a  Confederate  officer 
in  the  Civil  War,  attaining  the  rank  of  major  general 
(1863).  Governor  of  Virginia,  18R6-1800;  U.  8.  con- 
sul general  at  HaTsna.  Cuba,  1896-1898.  I>uring 
Spanish -American  War  served  in  Cuba  as  major  gen- 
eral U.  S.  volunteers^  and  at  close  of  hostilities  became 
military  governor  of  Havana.  Appointed  brigadier 
general  in  regular  V.  S.  army,  Feb.,  1901,  retiring 
from  active  service  the  following  month. 

LEE,  HENBT  (1756-1818).  Americsn  soldier  and 
statesman;  born  at  Leesylvania,  Va.  Known  aa  "Light 
Horse  Ilarrv"  for  his  daring  and  activity  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War;  noted  especially  for  his  cspture  of  the 
British  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  and  his  service  with  Gen. 
Greene's  army  in  the  south.  Member  of  State  LegtB- 
lature.  1789-1791;  Governor  of  Virginia.  l'i92-179o; 
commanded  militia  which  quelled  Whisky  Insurrection 
in  Pennsylvania  (1794).  Federalist  representative  in 
Congress  (1799-1801),  delivering  there  the  funeral  ora- 
tion for  Washington  containing  the  famous  words. 
"First  in  war,  flrst  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

LEE,  BOBEBT  ESWABD  (1807-1870).  One  of 
the  ffreatest  of  American  generals.  Commander-in-chief 
of  Confederate  army,  having  refused  President  Lin- 
coln's offer  of  command  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Born  at  Stratford,  Va.;  graduated  from  West 
Point  (1829);  served  in  Mexican  War,  attaining  rank 
of  colonel;  superintendent  at  West  Point,  185'2-1855; 
commanded  United  States  troops  which  overcame  and 
captured  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Frrry,  Va,  (1859). 
(For  Gen.  Lee's  campaigns  in  the  Civil  War,  see  that 
subject.)  Lee's  surrender  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Appomat- 
tox Cnnrt  House  (Apr.  9,  1865),  virtually  ended  the 
Civil  War.    Soon  after  {.log.  24,  1865)^^  accepted 
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llw  BTMldancT  o(  Wublngton  GoUw  *t  LesJarton, 
Vs^  BoMloc  thli  poutioa  natil  hU  duth,  aftrr  which 
tfa«  iutitntton  wu  reoamed  Wuhincton  and  Lee  Uni- 
venlty. 

ZiEGIOK  OF  BOKOB.  Founded  in  1803  by  Napo- 
leon and  organized  two  years  later;  the  dittinction 
beiiiK  conferred  for  meritorioui  conduct  in  civil  or 
militarjr  life.  Oriictnallj  tbe  order  comprised  3,665 
cheralierB,  450  officers,  300  commanders,  105  grand 
officers,  and  a  erand  master,  the  last  olKce  being  held 
by  Napoleon,  At  their  initiation  the  members  were 
obliged  "to  pledge  their  eupport  to  the  defense  of  the 
ntate  and  of  the  liberties  achieved  bj  the  Revolution." 
With  the  succesBive  changes  of  dynasties  in  France, 
tbe  order  experienced  many  altemationi.  In  1S72  the 
present  constitution  was  formed,  the  order  being  re- 
organ  iied  into  five  classes, — ch  era  tiers,  officers,  com- 
manders, grand  officers,  and  grand  crosses.  Salaries 
are  given,  ranetne  from  250  francs  for  a  chevalier  to 
8,000  francs  far  a  grand  erois.  The  order  Dambered 
48,851  in  1892,  the  law  of  1897  fixing  the  maximum 
number  of  additional  crosses  to  be  issued  at  14,320. 
A  five  rayed  star  of  white  enamel  edged  with  Kold, 
hearing  the  image  of  tbe  Bepablie  with  tbe  Inscription 
Repntriique  Francaise  on  its  obverse,  two  flags  and  the 
motto  "Honneur  et  Patrie"  on  the  rererse,  is  the 
emblem  of  the  order.  A  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  Bur- 
uonnts  it  and  it  is  suspended  from  a  red  ribbon.  A 
portrait  of  Napoleon  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown 
was  originally  need  in  place  of  tbe  emblem  of  the 
BepnbUc.  Tob  order  is  conferred  on  foreigner!,  and 
occaeionalljr  upon  women. 

UIIOS8TEK  (Iti'ter),  BOBEST  DnSKBT.  EABL 
or  <1532t-lS88>.  A  favorite  of  Q»eea  raisabeth. 
Commanded  expedition  (1585)  to  aid  the  Netherlands 
in  their  strugvle  for  independence  from  Spain;  elected 
governor  by  the  states- general  (1586);  recalled  1587. 

lAXPZia,  BATTLES  OF.  (1)  Between  Tilly  with 
44,000  men  and  Gustsvus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  allied 
with  John  George  I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  wilh  a  united 
force  of  20,000  (September  1,  T,  1631).  Tilly  routed 
the  Saxon  troops  but  was  beaten  by  the  Swedes.  (2) 
Between  the>  Swedes  under  Torstenson  and  the  Im- 
perialists on  October  23,  1642.  The  Swedes  were  vie 
torioat.  (3)  Between  the  Frendk  under  Napoleon  with 
I80>000  and  the  allied  Anstrians,  Bussians,  Prussians, 
and  Swedes  under  Prince  Schwanenberg  with  200,000 
men.  Napoleon  directed  the  battle  in  person.  The 
battle  began  on  Che  morning  of  October  16  and  lasted 
nntil  the  erening  of  Oct.  19.  1613.  Napoleon  was 
hi>aten  but  made  a  masterly  retreat  across  Oermanjr, 
Hi*  power  was  effectively  shattered. 

LB  KAira  (Janaary  10-12,  1871).  The  battle  of  Le 
Mans,  in  northern  France,  was  fengbt  between  the 
Germans,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  the 
French,  led  by  Chanzy.  The  French  army  was  utterly 
routed  and  many  taken  prisoners. 

XSFAMTO,  BATTLE  OF.  Fonf^t  October  7,  1571, 
near  the  Cunolsri  Islands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Patras,  between  the  Turkish  fleet  and  the  combined 
fleets  of  Venire,  Spain,  and  the  papal  states  which 
formed  the  Holy  Lngne.  It  wsa  caused  by  an  effort 
of  Sultan  Selim  II.  to  take  Cyprua  from  Venice.  The 
Christian  fleet  was  victorious.  The  Turks  lost  80,000 
hilled,  won nded,  and  prisoners;  the  Christians,  8,000. 
The  Tarkiih  naval  power  in  the  Uediterranean  was 
broken,  though  Cyprus  was  talcen  by  a  land  force  of 
Turks. 

LBUTBEK  (December  5,  1757).  During  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  Leuthen,  a  town  in  Prussia,  was  the  scene 
of  a  hard  fight  between  83,000  Prussisns,  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  90,000  Austriana,  led  by  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Count  Daun.  The  Anstrians 
were  overthrown  and  finally  forced  to  surrender, 

XfUTZE,    BVOBHB    HERBT    00ZZEH8  (1847- 
).    Rear  admiral  United  States  navy;  bom  at 
Dnsseldorf,   Prussia ;    gradnated   United   States  Naval 
Academy  (1867).    While  on  leave  frc»n  tbe  academy 
(1864),  volunteered  for  service  on  board  Monticello, 
North  Atlantic  sqaadron;  member  Nicaraguan  survey- 
ing   expedition     (1872-1873) ;     hydrographio  office 
1674);    Interoeeanie  enrrey    (1875);    coast  survey 
1876-1880) ;  took  part  in  capture  of  city  of  Manila 
(AtiKUBt  IS,.  1898);  commsndant  navy  yard,  Oavitfi, 
P.  X.  (1898-1900):  superintendent  naval  gnn  factory. 
Washington    (1900-1902) ;    since    190S  commandant 
navy  yard,  Washington,  and  superintendent  naval  gun 
factory;  rear  admiral  (July  6,  1907). 

LEXtHaTOR  (April  19,  1775).  After  attempting 
to  establish  a  British  army  around  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, In  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Smith  realised  that  the 
Inhabitants  had  been  informed  of  his  movements  and 
were  pTcparinc  to  defend  themedvei.   Ai  he  led  Ui 
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amy  toward  Boston,  the  Amerlcanc  fired  from  their 
hiding  places  and  killed  many  of  his  men.  At  Lcxinf 
ton  be  was  reinforced  by  Lord  Percy  and  tried  to  beat 
back  the  Americans,  but  their  forces  were  constonUy 
incnasing  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  eeek  shelter 
in  their  dtips  in  Boston  harbor.  The  British  lost  278; 
tbe  Americans,  but  93, 

LEZINQTOH,  MO.  (September  20,  1861).  After 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek.  General  Price,  with  a 
force  of  28.000  Confederates,  appeared  before  Lexing- 
ton, in  northern  Missouri,  where  a  garrison  of  2,780 
Union  forces  under  Colonel  Mulligan  was  stationed. 
On  September  12,  1 661,  Pric^  began  an  Investment, 
and  on  the  20th,  after  repeated  attacks.  Mulligan  waa 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  2,600  men. 

UAOTANa.  Both  the  Ruisians  and  Japanese  had 
placed  troope  in  the  vicinity  of  Liaoyant^a  short  dio- 
tance  south  of  Mukden,  in  Manchuria.  Trhe  Japanese, 
commanded  br  Oyamo,  pressed  the  Bnisiona  toward 
Liaoyang,  and  an  attempt  to  surround  the  Japanese 
having  failed,  the  Bussiana  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Liaoysng,  which  they  did  September  3,  1904, 

LXEONITZ,  in  Silesia.  (1)  April  9,  1241.  Duke 
Henry  of  Silesia  and  the  Christian  allies  were  defeated 
here  by  Baton  Khan.  (2)  May  3,  1G34.  The  Bohe- 
miana,  led  by  Colloredo,  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Arnheim,  commander  of  the  Saxons,  in  a  battle  at  Lieg- 
riti.  (3)  August  15,  1760.  During  the  Seven  Years' 
War  s  bntlle  was  fouRht  at  Liegnits  between  Frederick 
II.  of  PruBsia  and  the  Anstrians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  utterly  ronted  with  heavy  loss. 

LIGNT  (June  10.  1815).  Eighty-four  thousand 
Prussians,  under  Blucher,  were  defeated  1^  Napoleon's 
army  of  60.000  at  Ligny,  a  town  of  Belgium. 

UMOOES.  In  1370  Limoges,  in  France,  was  taken 
by  the  "Black  Prince."  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
after  a  brief  siege.  The  town  was  plundered  and 
burned  and  more  than  8.000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
msEsscrcd. 

UNOOUr.  BENJAMIN  (1733-1810).  American 
soldier;  bom  at  Hingham.  Mass.  Member  of  Massa- 
chusetts provincial  congress  (1775) ;  served  in  Revo- 
lutionary War  as  major  genersi,  flnt  of  Massachusetts 
militia  (1775),  then  in  Continental  army  (1777); 
commanded  right  wing  of  army  at  Yorktown,  and  dele- 
gated by  Wasoington  to  receive  the  surrender  of  thst 
city  (Oct.  19.  1781).  Secretary  of  War,  Oct.  1781- 
Nov.  1783;  commanded  Mass,  forces  which  emsbed 
Shavs's  rebellion  (1780-1787);  lieutenant  governor  of 
Massachusetts  (1788-1789). 

LODI  (May  10,  1796).  The  Anstrians,  onder  Bean- 
lieu,  were  defeated  by  Nnpoleon  <n  a  bloody  fight  at  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  in  northern  Italy. 

LOGAN,  JOHN  ALEXANDEB  (1826-1B86).  Ameri- 
can soldier;  born  in  Jackson  County,  III.;  limited 
education  at  Shiloh  College:  became  first  lieutenant  in 
the  army  during  war  with  Mexico;  graduate  of  Louio- 
rille  University:  admitted  to  bar  (1852);  colonel  31st 
Illinois  volunteers  (1861);  brigadier  general  and 
major  general  (1662);  commander  15th  corps  (1863); 
commander  of  army  of  Tennessee. 

LONE  TREE  HILL  (October,  1904).  One  of  tho 
most  brilliant  successes  of  the  Russians  during  their  war 
with  Japan  was  the  capture  from  the  Japanese  of  Lone 
'Tree  Hill,  an  important  stronghold  in  Korea.  The 
Russians  were  led  by  Putiloff,  and  made  repeated 
charges  with  heavy  loss  before  they  were  able  to  seiie 
the  eminence.  In  honor  of  tbe  victory  the  hill  was 
renamed  Putiloff. 

LONG  ISLAND  (August  27,  1776).  During  the 
American  Bevolutfon,  the  British  desired  to  capture 
New  York,  but  wished  first  to  gain  Brooklyn  Heights, 
a  strongly  fortified  American  position  oppealte  New 
York.  After  a  stubborn  fight  the  Americans  were 
obliged  to  fall  back,  two  of  their  shiest  leaders  being 
captured.  That  evening  Washington  arrived  with  re- 
inforcements, hnt  as  the  British  did  not  attack  them 
he  quietly  transferred  his  troops  to  Manhattan  Island 
to  protect  New  York. 

LONQOBABDZ  (Lombards).  A  German  people  who 
settled  on  the  lower  Elbe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  apparently  in  the  fifth  century 
migrated  to  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  where  they  be- 
came converts  to  Arianism.  The/  were  conquered  by 
the  Hemlae  hut  overthrew  them  in  490;  destroyed  the 
Gepidae  in  566 :  took  possession  of  Pannonia ;  and  in 
566,  under  Alboin,  invaded  Italy,  In  the  northern  part 
of  which  they  easily  established  themselves,  making 
Pavia  their  capital.  Influenced  by  Gregory  the  Qreat 
and  by  their  remarkable  queen  Theodelinda,  they 
accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  the  Ohriotian 
faith.     In  774  the  I<ombard  klngdoan  woe  mi^  a 
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pnnince  of  AarleBacBs'i  ampin,  t&e  Longoburdl 
Uieraaftar  banminc  mwsad  ia  t)u  gtatml  lUliao  pop- 

IiOHO  PAXUAKEXT  (Norember  8,  1640,  to  Moreb 
16,  leeo).  DuriDg  the  CiTil  War  and  Prolectorato 
of  Cromirell  in  EnffUnd.  It  impeachad  and  execulad 
StratFord  aod  Land;  abolished  tba  Star  Chamber  and 
Hi^  OommiHion ;  declared  ahip-money  illeKa!;  pro- 
hibited taxation  without  coDaant  of  Parliament;  and 
enacted  lawa  atcainat  the  diasolntioo  of  Parliament 
vithont  Its  eonaent.  A  part  of  thia  body,  known  aa 
the  "Ram^"  executed  King  Gharlea  I.  and  oatab- 
liAcd  the  uHBitonwealth. 

UnnWTSBBT,  7AMB9  (1821-1904).  AaaiicaB 
aoMler;  on«  of  the  leadinc  Confaderata  stnerala  of  the 
CSvil  War;  bom  In  Kdnfleld  Diatrlet,  8.  0.;  gradvated 
from  Weal  Pirint  In  1842.  Served  in  the  Weat  and  won 
distinction  in  the  Uexican  War.  After  the  Civil  War 
Longatreet  held  varioua  federal  offlcea,  among  tham 
Snperriaor  of  Internal  Bavenne,  1878;  Uiniater  to 
Turkey,  1880-1881;  United  BUtea  Bailroad  Commis- 
aioner.  18&T-1904. 

LONOWOODfl  (Harch  8,  1S14).  WhUe  Captain 
Holmea,  with  an  American  regiment,  waa  marching 
toward  Fort  Talbot,  on  Lake  Erie,  he  enconntered  the 
Britlah  at  Lomgwooda,  in  the  aouthern  part  of  Ontario, 
Oanadm.  Tha  flfhting  contlaoed  mtil  dark,  tha  Aaer- 
ieftoa  loalng  aereu  men. 

LOOKOUT  WnrHTAnr  (Norember  24,  1888). 
While  ShenuB  and  hia  Federal  troops  were  croaafng 
the  Tenncaaee  rirer.  Hooker,  with  10,000  men,  attacked 
the  Con  fader  a  tea  on  Lookont  Mountain,  Tenn.  Hia 
men  atmgglad  bravelx  up  the  mountain  alopea,  enveloped 
fn  a  heavy  mist,  and  completelv  defeated  the  Con- 
federatea  and  took  over  1,300  priaonera.  Also  known 
aa  the  "Battle  above  the  Clouoa,"  on  account  of  the 
aKitnde  at  which  most  of  the  fighting  was  done. 

LOUXSBUBO.  (1)  June  18,  1745.  After  a  siege 
of  aix  weeks,  during  King  Oeorge'a  War,  the  Engliui 
coioniea  in  America  captured  Loniaburg,  on  the  east 
eoaat  of  Capo  Breton  Island,  from  the  French.  In 
1T48,  1^  the  treatv  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Louisbnrg  was 
natored  to  the  French.  (2)  In  17S8,  during  the 
Prmeh  and  Indian  War.  Lonlabiirg  waa  again  baateged 
br  the  British,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  Donbardmeot 
was  c^iged  to  capitulate. 

IiOVISIANA  FITBOHASB.  This  purchase  of  the 
"Province  of  Louisiana"  was  made  in  1808,  br  tiie 
XTnited  Statea  from  France.  News  having  reached  the 
tinitsd  SUtea,  in  the  rorinr  of  1802  that  Spain,  by 
die  aeeret  treaty  of  San  Ildeionso,  condudod  In  October, 
1800,  had  retroeeded  Louisiana  to  France,  greater  un- 
eaaineaa  was  caused  by  tho  declaration  that  the  tipaniah 
Intendant  had  withdrawn  the  right  of  deposit  secured 
to  the  inhabitanU  of  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  of 
1795,  and  alao  that  Louiaiana  was  to  bo  delivered  to 
France  at  an  early  date.  At  the  prospect  of  danger 
arising  from  the  last  named.  President  Jefferson  oe- 
eoming  alarmed,  declared  that  the  ancient  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  France  would  ceaae  the 
day  ahe  took  possession,  and  henceforth  the  United 
States  must  ally  itaelf  with  the  British  nation.  In  hia 
annual  message  to  Congress  tbe  president  expressed 
this  belief,  and  slso  wrote  the  American  Ifinister  at 
Paris.  Bobert  B.  Livingston,  that  the  causes  of  the 
irritation  could  be  removed  to  some  extent  by  France 
ceding  to  the  United  Statea  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Florid  aa,  if  ahe  considered  Louisiana  indis- 
pensable to  her  interests.  This  end  being  thou^t  beet 
accomplished  by  sending  direct  from  the  United  States, 
a  represeotatlve,  James  Monroe,  In  Jauaary,  1803,  was 
selected  as  minister  plenipotentiary  with  Livingston. 
The  nomination  waa  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
sum  of  82,000,000  to  accomplish  this  object  was  placed 
at  their  dispoaaL  At  this  period,  the  war  having  been 
renewed  between  France  and  England,  Napoleon,  real- 
idng  the  invincibility  of  England  on  the  sea,  doubted 
that  France  was  able  to  hold  Louisiana  against  auch  a 
power,  therefore,  Napoleon,  through  Talleyrand,  pro- 
posed to  sell  the  Province  ol  Louiaiana,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  commissioners,  and  asked  for  an  offer; 
tbe  Harquis  de  tfarbois,  minister  of  the  treasury,  then 
being  selected  by  Napoleon  to  further  negotiations. 
Negotiations  began  In  earnest,  Monroe  in  the  meantime 
having  arrived  April  12,  1803.  The  sale  was  effected 
April  30,  1808,  on  the  basis  of  80,000,000  francs,  in- 
cluding 20,000,000  for  d^  that  the  United  Statea 
was  to  assume.  On  October  20  the  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  24  to  7,  and  was  laid  before 
both  Honaes  for  execution.  Provisions  were  made  by 
ttiis  by  wUdi  inhabiUnts  of  Louisiana  were  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  and  permitted  to  enjur  fall 
Tk»tm  and  tmrnniiitias  as  cttissns  of  the  United  Statea; 
that  they  ihoold  be  fallr  protected  In  their  enjoyment 


of  property,  liberty,  and  wonhip;  that  for  twalva  yean 
the  shipa  of  Franca  and  Spain  dionld  enjoy  vmI^ 
privilegea  of  entry  at  New  Orleans;  this  treaty  alw 
beiug  aeeoapanied  by  two  conventions,  when  provisions 
were  made  for  acttlement  of  the  debt  and  manner  of 
payment.  The  total  coat  of  LoaUIana,  prlDcipal,  debts, 
and  Intereat  assumed,  up  to  June  20,  1880,  was 
827,267,621.  The  area  acquired  exceeded  1,000,000 
square  miles,  while  the  population  did  n<ft  exceed 
80,000.  Including  French,  Americans.  En^sh,  Spanish 
creotea,  German,  and  about  40,000  slaves. 

laOnVOIB  (loo-rvah'),  FBANOOIS  HIOHEL  U 
TELLIEB,  HABQUIB  DE  (1641  1601).  War  min- 
ister under  Louis  XIV.;  first  to  organlie  standing  army 
for  France;  originated  systems  of  commiaaarlat  and 
hoapitala,  and  in  Paris  established  Hotel  dea  InTalldes. 
Incited  peraecution  of  Huguenots,  and  involved  France 
in  long  war  of  League  of  Angsborg. 

LOVTKB.  In  Kay,  1871,  the  OonBunlila  of  Puis 
set  flre  to  tbe  Louvre,  and  much  danase  was  done 
before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished. 

LOWE,  JOHN  (1838-  ).  Bear  admiral  (retired) 
United  States  navy;  first  naval  ofllcer  of  any  nationality 
to  have  submarine  aervlce  In  submarine  tori>edo  boat 
(1898),  and  made  first  report  on  that  topic  ever  pre- 
sented to  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  after  retirement,  took 
part  (October,  1001),  with  aix  other  men,  in  a  decisive 
experiment  In  a  submarine  boat,  submerged  to  bottom 
of  Peconic  Bay  for  fifteen  hours.  Born  at  Liverpool, 
England;  enlisted  as  privste,  2d  Ohio  regiment  (1861^ ; 
appointed  to  United  States  navy  (August,  1861); 
served  through  Civil,  Korean,  and  Bpsnish  wars; 
member  of  Oreely  relief  expedition  (1884);  retired 
(December  11,  1900). 

LUOB,  8TBPHBV  BLBEOKEB  (1827-  ).  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  Statea  navy;  founded  naval 
war  college  (1884);  largely  instrumental  in  establishing 
naval  training  system.  Bom  at  Albany,  N.  T.;  served 
on  many  stations  and  drcnmnavlgated  uie  globe;  during 
Mexican  War,  served  on  Pacific  coast,  and  in  Nortn 
Atlantis  blodcadinc  squadron  la  Civil  War;  rear  ad- 
Bdral  (October  5,  1885) ;  retired  (March  25,  1889) ; 
commlerioner  general  Oolnmblan  Hiatorlcal  Expoaitlon, 
Madrid  (1892^ 

LUOKNOW  (July  l-November  16,  1857).  For  over 
four  months  Lucknow,  an  important  city  of  northern 
India,  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  troops  In  many  places  to  suppress  revolt, 
and  the  delay  In  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  Lucknow 
was  obliged  to  withstand  the  enemy  until  ■  large  army, 
led  by  Sir  Colin  Csmpbell,  relieved  the  city  and  defended 
the  inhabitants  until  they  reached  safety. 

U7CULLUB,  LVCinS  UCINIUS  (about  110-about 
57  B.  0.).  A  great  Roman  general  famed  for  his 
enormous  wealth.  Elected  consul  in  74  B.  C. ;  relieved 
Cotta  in  tbe  Mithridatic  war  when  herd  pressed;  raised 
the  siege  of  Chalcedon;  with  12,000  foot  and  8,000 
horse  he  defeated  220,000  Armeniana  under  TlgmnH; 
was  superseded  In  Aaia  by  Pompey  In  66  B.  0.  His 
later  days  were  spent  In  luxury  snd  splendor,  sur- 
rounded by  the  educated  and  refined. 

LUITDT'B  LANE.  On  July  25,  1814,  a  battle  was 
fought  on  Lundy's  Lane,  near  the  Niagara  Falls,  be- 
tween the  British  army  led  by  Riall  and  the  Americans 
under  Scott.  The  fighting  began  at  sunset  and  con- 
tinued until  midnight.  The  British  were  driven  from 
their  position  and  their  artillery  captured.  They  tried 
repeatedly  to  regain  their  ftuns  but  failed,  and  finally 
about  midnight  both  armies  retired  from  the  field. 
Also  known  as  the  Battle  of  Bridgewater,  or  Niagara. 

LUTTEB  AM  BABEHBEBOE  (August  27.  1626). i 
Tilly  followed  Christian  IV.  Into  the  duchy  of  Bmn»- 
wick,  and  at  Lntter  am  Barenbsrge  completely  defeated 
him,  thus  getting  control  of  the  whole  province. 

LTTTZEH.  (1)  November  16,  1682.  One  of  the 
most  Important  battles  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  was 
fought  at  LUtten,  a  town  of  Saxony,  near  Leipiig. 
The  Swedes,  led  by  Qustavus  Adolphus,  defeated  the 
amy  of  Wallenslein  after  a  stubborn  fight,  in  which 
Gustavus  waa  killed.  (2)  May  2,  1813.  The  aecond 
battle  at  LUtsen  was  fought  between  the  Rnsso-Prus- 
sians,  under  Wittgenstein,  and  the  French,  under 
Napoleon.  Most  of  the  fighting  occurred  between 
LUtsen  and  Oross-Gdrsrhen ;  and  consequently  the  con- 
test is  also  called  the  Battle  of  Gross -G ore chen.  Both 
sides  claimed  the  victory;  the  French,  because  the  allies 
retired  the  next  day;  snd  the  allies,  because  they  atill 
held  Groaa-Gorscben. 

LUZEHBOUBQ  (loak-tom-boor') .  FBAHOOIB  HEH- 
BI  DE  MOSTHOBENCI  (1628-1695).  Marshal  of 
France;  born  at  Paris.  Pardoned  (1659)  for  taking 
part  in  war*  of  the  Fronde.  Commanded  In  the  Neth- 
etlands  (1672-1678),  his  masterly  retreaWfrom  Utrocht 
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BMrking  bim  u  oii«  of  the  gresteit  cenerKts  of  his 
tine.  VaaAt  ■ucceasfolly  Kgainst  wUliam  III.  of 
Engtond  {165a-169S). 

LT008  (69  B.  0.).  Durinc  the  ThM  llitlirfd»tfe 
Wmr  the  B<H>uaa,  led  hj  Pompeius,  defeBted  Uithridat«l 
in  a  battle  by  ni^t  on  the  Lycos  (TeahU  Irmak),  in 
Asia  Minor. 

LT0N8.  (1)  Id  197  Septtmina  SsTerns,  with  a 
Roman  arm^,  defeated  his  riTsl,  Albinus,  in  a  hard- 
fougrht  battle  at  Lyons,  a  city  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone  rivers,  in  France.  (2)  October  9, 
1798.  During  the  civil  war  in  France,  Lyons  was  one 
of  the  last  to  be  surrendered  by  the  revolutionists.  The 
besieging  array  was  commanded  by  Kellerman.  and,  as 
reinforcements  arrived  every  day,  the  situation  became 
hopeless  and  the  city  finally  capitulated.  In  retaliation 
the  dty  was  partially  destroyed,  the  property  of  the 
rich  confiscated,  and  hundreds  put  to  death. 

I.T8IKA0Hn8  (about  360-2B1  B.  C).  A  Kcneral 
in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Qreat.  In  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  Lyaimachua  took  Thrace  as  his  share. 
In  Sll  B.  C.  he  joined  Ptolemy,  Seleucna,  and  Cas- 
aander  in  the  leacnie  sgslnst  Anticonus  of  Babylon, 
and  gained  the  northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor  by 
tiie  battle  of  Ipans  (301  or  800  B.  C).  In  288  B.  O. 
be  leagued  with  Fyrrhus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleuens,  and 
toolc  Macedonia  away  from  Demetrius.  He  put  Ua 
■on,  A«athoele«,  to  death  and  the  pstvla  ot  Alia  Minor 
rose  in  rebellion,  defeated,  and  b1«w  him  in  the  battle 
«f  Oonpedian. 

HAAOEBSTONTBIir  (December  11.  1899).  The 
Encllsb  foreaa,  under  General  Hethuen,  were  repoised 
toy  the  Boera  at  Maageratontdn,  near  Eimberley.  in 
Sontb  Africa.  In  an  attack  before  daybreak,  they 
were  caught  in  the  intrenchments  of  the  Boers  and 
terribly  cut  to  pieces. 

KcOAIXA,  BOWMAK  HESIIRT  (1844-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States^navy;  bom  at  Camden, 
N.  J.;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1864), 
serving  that  summer  on  board  yacht  America  in  pur- 
suit of  Confederate  steamers  Florida  and  Tallahassee; 
for  "eminent  and  eonspicuons  gallantry  in  battle' ' 
during  war  with  Spain,  was  advanced  six  numbers  in 
rank,  receiving  two  Congressional  medals  for  battle  at 
CieniuegoB  and  at  Guantanamo,  and  one  for  "specially 
meritorious  service  other  than  in  battle";  commanded 
Newark,  Asiatic  station  (1899-1901);  dnring  Boxer 
uprising  in  China  (June,  1900)  commanded  landing 
party  m>m  United  States,  Asiatic  fleet,  which  formed 
part  of  column  under  Tic*  Admiral  Seymour  of  the 
British  navy  in  the  efl^ort  to  relieve  legations  in  Pekin; 
for  which  service  McCalla  was  advanced  three  numbers 
In  rank  "for  eminent  and  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
battle,"  also  given  by  the  king  of  ETngland  the  China 
War  Medal,  and  decorated  by  the  emperor  of  Germany 
with  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle;  rear  admiral  (1908). 

HcOIiEIJAir,  OEOBGE  BBIHTOS  (1S26I8S5). 
American  general ;  born  in  Philadelphia ;  graduated 
from  West  Point  (1846);  served  gallantly  in  Mexican 
War.  Appointed  commander  of  armies  of  the  United 
States,  Nov.,  1861,  and  conducted  in  person  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  (1662):  succeeded  by  Oen.  Halleck  as 
general-in-chief  (July,  1862);  realgned  from  the  army 
Nov.  8,  1864.  Defeated  for  the  presidency  ( 1864) ; 
chief  engineer  of  department  of  docKS,  New  York  City, 
1870-1872;  governor  of  New  Jersey,  1877-1881.  Mc- 
ClelUn  excelled  as  a  military  tactician  and  scientific 
engineer. 

HcCLEBVAHD,  JOHN  AlfZAHDBB  (1812-1900). 
American  politician  and  soldier;  born  in  Breckinridge 
County,  Ky.,  but  taken  to  Iltinois  when  very  young. 
Member  of  state  (Illinois)  legielatnre  (1886-1842): 
and  of  Congress  (1843-1851,  1859-1861).  Appointed 
brigadier  general  (Msy  17,  1861),  and  served  with 
disUnctioo  until  his  resignation  from  the  army  (Novem- 
ber 80,  1864).  Snbiequently  practised  Uw  In  Spring- 
field,  lU. 

HcCOOE,  AIiEZAiniEB  HcDOWELL  (1831-1003). 
American  soldier,  prominent  as  a  Federal  officer  in  the 
Civil  War,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  brevetted  major 
general  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
field  during  the  rebellion."  Reentered  regular  service  as 
lieutenant  colonel  in  March,  1867;  brigadier  general 
(1890);  major  general  (1894);  retired  from  active 
Bervieo  (1895).  In  May.  1896,  represented  the  United 
States  at  coronation  of  the  ctar  of  Russia. 

KAODONALD,  BTXSNUB  JACQUES  JOSEPH  AIi- 
BZAHDEB,  DUKE  OF  TABAHTO  (1765-1S40).  Mar- 
shal of  France;  bom  at  Sedan,  of  Scotch  family. 
Entered  the  army  (1785);  governor  of  Roman  republic 
(1708);  prominent  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  although 
for  a  time  In  disgrace  through  defending  Morean^ 
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broke  Austrian  center  at  Wagrom;  remained  faithful 
to  the  Bourbons  during  the  Hundred  Days. 

IfAODONOUGH,  THOMAS  (1783-1825).  American 
naval  officer ;  born  in  Delaware ;  served  during  the 
Tripoli  War ;  one  of  the  seventy  who  captured  ihe  Phil- 
adelphia; in  command  at  Lake  Ohamplain;  defeated 
the  British  at  Plattsbnrg  (S^tember  11,  1S14). 

McDOWBU.,  IBVnr  (1816-1885).  As  American 
wddier;  bom  near  Colnmbna,  Ohio:  aerred  la  the  Mexi- 
can War;  brigadier  general  in  the  C^vil  War;  earn' 
manded  at  Bull  Run  and  badly  defeated;  aaparaeded  by 
McGlellan;  gained  honors  at  Cedar  Mountain  nd 
second  Boll  Bun;  major  general  (1872). 

UAOEO,  AHTOHIO  (1848-1896).  Cuban  patriot 
bom  in  Santiago  da  Cuba  of  respectable  mulatto 
parenta.  In  the  Ten  Years'  War  (1868-1878)  rose 
to  rank  of  major  general;  refused  to  sign  Peace  of 
Zanjon,  and  Gubsequently  lived  in  United  States,  Cuba, 
and  Costa  Rica.  Returning  to  Cnba  in  March,  189S, 
Maceo  won  several  brilliant  victories^  over  the  Spanish, 
notably  in  Pinar  del  Bio  province,  but  was  killed  while 
croe^ng  the  "trocha"  to  join  Gomes  in  Havana 
province. 

MACMAHOW.  BIABIE  BDME  r ATBIOB  lUVBIOB 
DE,  BUKB  OF  KAGBBTA  (1808-1898).  A  marahal 
of  France,  and  aeeond  president  of  the  third  repnUie. 
After  serriag  with  distinction  in  Algeria,  he  was  com- 
missioned  governor  genersl  (1864-1870)  of  the 
provinee;  aent  to  Crimea  (1855),  he  vaa  leader  of  the 
successful  attack  on  the  Maiakoiit  (September  8).  and 
on  hia  return  to  France  received  ute  Grand  Croaa  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  mode  a  senator.  At 
Magenta  (June  4,  1859)  he  turned  an  impending  de- 
feat, through  the  inefficiency  of  Napoleon,  into  a  great 
victory,  for  which  he  was  made  marshal  and  Duke  of 
Magenta,  on  the  field;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first 
army  corps  in  the  Franco-German  War  (July,  1870), 
and  on  August  6  sustained  a  cmshing  defeat  at 
Wfirth,  but  conducted  a  noteworthy  retreat;  was  ^ven 
charge  of  a  force  of  120,000  men,  and  ordered  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Baiaine.  In  this  attempt  he 
was  surronnded  and  surrendered  at  Sedan.  Returning 
from  Wiesbaden,  he  took  Paris  from  the  Commune 
(March,  1871 ) :  succeeded  Thiers  as  president  of  France 
(1878),  resigning  this  office  in  1879. 

MAOPHEBSON,  JAJCES  BIRD  BETE  (1S28-1864). 
An  American  soldier;  bora  near  Ssndusln,  Ohio; 
prominent  on  the  Federal  side  In  the  Civil  Wsr.  In 
the  Tennessee  campaign  served  as  chief  engineer  on  the 
staff  of  General  Grant  (1862),  and  aided  In  the  opera- 
tions against  Foris  Henry  and  Donelion;  also  fon^t 
In  the  Dattle  of  Shiloh;  promoted  to  colonel  (May  1, 
1862);  later  (May  15)  appointed  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers.  As  a  prominent  leader  in  the  VIcksburg 
campaign,  he  was  appointed,  through  General  Grant's 
influence,  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army  (August 
1,  1863):  afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  Ten- 
nessee. In  the  Georgia  campaign  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  General  Sherman.  Later  engaged  in  a  series 
of  conflicts  aroond  Atlanta,  In  cme  of  which  (J«ly  22, 
1864),  he  was  killed  while  reeonnoitering. 

BEAESTBIOHT.  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg.  Maestricht  has  withstood  many  sieges.  In 
1576  it  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  mutineers 
from  the  Spanish  troops.  In  1579  it  suffered  another 
siege  by  the  Spanish,  who  slaughtered  nearly  the  whole 
population.  In  1632  the  Dutch  were  successful  In  sn 
attempt  to  capture  Maestricht,  although  they  were 
opposed  by  two  armies.  On  June  80,  1673,  it  sur- 
rendered to  Vaoban,  who  had  laid  siege  to  it  for  Louie 
XIV.  The  French  appeared  in  1748  and  eaptnred 
Maestricht;  and  In  1798  again  bealcged  it,  bnl  wlthent 
success. 

HAOSBBTntO  (May  20.  16S1).  After  a  brar*  de- 
fense of  their  city,  the  inhahlUnU  of  Magdeburg,  the 
capital  of  Pmasian  Saxony,  were  overpowered  by  Tilly 
and  bis  army.  For  three  days  a  horrible  massacre  was 
carried  on;  the  city  was  burned  and  plundered  and  the 
people  murdered  and  tortured  by  the  merciless  invaders. 
About  80,000  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 

UAOENTA  (June  4,  1859).  In  a  very  severe  fij^t 
at  Magenta,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  near  Milan,  the 
French  and  Sardinians  defested  the  Austrians.  The 
allies  are  said  to  have  lost  4.000  men;  while  the  Aus- 
trian loaa  was  10,000  killed  and  7,000  prisoners. 

ICAOHA  ORABTA.  THE.  The  Great  Charter,  said 
by  Hallam  to  be  the  "keystone  of  English  liberty," 
was  granted  by  King  John  to  the  Barons  at  Bunny- 
mede  (12X5).  The  charter  contains  63  clauses,  and 
is  partly  remedial  and  partly  "declaratory  of  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  XTngland/' 
Its  principal  provisions  are:     (1)  Seoority  for  per- 
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MOBtl  frMdom:     "No  free  man  shall  b«  taken  or  im- 

priaoned  or  diapoaaeaaed  or  outlawed  

Ban  by  the  Judgment  of  hla  peera  or  by  the  law  of 
the  lud";  <2>  feudal  obligations  defined  and  limited; 
(S)  Uir  eonrta  to  be  held  at  fixed  placea,  aaaiae  coarti 
MtobUahed.  and  joatice  do  longer  te  be  aold,  denied,  or 
ddayed;  (4)  ne  extraordinary  taxation  without  cod- 
Mnt:  (5)  one  standard  of  wei^^ta  and  meaanrea;  (6) 
Independence  of  the  Church  provided  for.  The  Uagns 
Ohartm  wu  eonflrmed  nany  times  by  different  Idnga. 
Tb*  fona  aimenriiic  In  the  reriaad  itatotM  is  the  con- 
flnution  by  Edwud  L  (1397). 

KAOBtrraB,  JOSS  BAVKHSAS  (1910-1871).  An 
AmericsD  soldier;  born  at  Wiucheeter,  Va. ;  graduated 
at  Weet  Point  (1S30):  during  the  Mexican  war  was 
breretted  major  (April,  1847)  and  lieutenant  colonel 
(September,  1847)  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Qordo  and 
CbapuHepec.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  aa  colonel,  winning  the  bat- 
tle of  Big  Bethel.  He  l>ecame  brifcadier  general  (June, 
1881)  and  major  general  (October,  1861).  At  the 
doae  of  the  war  he  entered  the  army  of  Uaximilian  in 
Mexico,  aa  major  general,  serving  until  tlie  fall  of  the 
CBipire,  after  which  he  settled  Id  Houston,  Texaa. 

KAOUAaA  (August  0,  1813).  After  the  attack  of 
Tan  Home'a  men  at  Brownstown,  the  Americans  re- 
treated and  a  second  expedition  under  James  Uiller 
was  sent  to  accompany  Colonel  Brash  to  Detroit.  Near 
Uagnaga,  Uichigan,  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of 
BritiA,  Canadians,  and  Indiana,  under  Major  Hnlr. 
Id  the  atranle  which  folkiwed,  tu  Amerleaaa  defeated 
the  British  and  lodiani. 

MARAV.  ALFXED  THATBB  {1S40-  ).  Rear  ad- 
i^al  (retired)  United  Statea  navr  SDd  author  of  "Life 
of  Admiral  Farragut,"  "Life  of  Netoon,"  etc.;  bom 
at  West  Point,  N.  Y.;  graduated  United  Statea  Naval 
Academy  (1859);  aerred  daring  Civil  War;  oresident 
of  roromlaaioD  to  aelect  aite  for  a  Davy  yard  on  the 
northwest  coast  (1889);  president  of  Naval  War  Col- 
lide (1886-1869,  1892-1898):  retired  at  his  own  re- 
Qnest  (November  17,  1896):  during  war  with  Spain 
was  a  member  of  the  naval  war  board;  delegate  to 
Hague  Peace  Conference  (1889);  rear  admiral  (1906). 

KAIHVEKOH  (malknf  nan),  ntAHOOIBB  D'AU- 
Bmn.  XABOHIOSESS  DB  (163S-1T19).  Bom  in 
Niort.  France.  The  second  wife  of  King  Louis  XIT. 
of  France.  She  went  to  Paris  <nm  Jiartinique  in 
1645.  In  16S1  aba  married  the  poet  SearroD.  In 
1684  she  married  the  king  privately  and  iras  neter 
publicly  acknowledged  aa  his  wife. 

KAnrZ  (October  20.  1792).  Wlthont  the  «m  of  a 
single  siege  gua,  the  French  secured  the  sorrender  of 
Kams;  s  towD  of  westeni  Oermav,  near  Frankfort, 
and  wera  veleomed  lato  the  place  by  the  partisasi  of 
the  rtpuUIe. 

KAJVBA  ^"T.T.  The  scene  of  a  British  defeat  by 
the  Boera  In  the  first  Boer  war  (Pebmary  27,  1881). 
General  Sir  Q.  P.  Colley.  the  commander,  and  92  aol- 
dierswere  killed,  and  150  wounded  and  taken  prlsonen. 
Boer  loM  was  130  in  all. 

MAULEHOFF  (September  B,  1855).  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War  the  allied  forces  of  the 
French  and  English  turned  their  attention  to  IfalakholT, 
a  bm  near  Scbastopol  which  the  Buasiaus  had  fortified. 
The  flrat  atudc  was  a  falhtre,  Imt  about  three  months 
later  the  stron^old  was  taken  by  the  FreDCh. 

KAZiPUQITBT  (September  11,  1709).  The  blood- 
iest battle  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was 
fought  at  Ualplaquet.  in  France.  The  French,  com- 
manded by  Tillars,  were  defeated  by  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, aUumgh  tba  alliee  lost  aiore  mea  than  the 
Frcncn. 

1CAI.TBBB  HXIX  (July  1  1862).  The  last  of  the 
Seven  Daya'  Battles  near  Richmond,  Va..  -during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Federal  armies  united  for  the  flnul 
BtTuggle  at  ICalvem  Hill,  with  the  approaches  guarded 
by  nea^  guns.  On  July  1,  1862,  the  Confederates, 
led  by  D.  H.  Hill  and  Uagmder,  made  an  attack,  but 
at  every  point  they  were  repnlsed  with  enormous  losses. 
Finally  toe  Confederates  withdrew  to  Richmond  and 
VeClellan  advanced  to  Harriaou'a  Landing,  below 
Elchmond,  on  the  James  river. 

KAMBLUKBS.  A  body  of  Tnrkiah  alavea  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  by  Sultan  Ek-Salib  Eyyub  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  his  death  the  Uamelukes  elected 
a  BuHan  from  their  own  people  In  1250,  and  held  the 
throne  from  then  until  1517,  when  Egypt  became  a 
Turkish  province.  The  line  of  slave  kinga  is  divided 
Into  two  branches,  the  Bahri  (1250-1389)  and  the 
Bnr]i  (1389-1517).  In  1517  the  Ottoman  Tnrka,  under 
Selim  I.,  gained  control  of  the  country,  but  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  Hamtdnkes  Selim  iriaeed  them  as  beya 
•t  the  bead  <rf  twenty-four  nQliary  prorlnees  into 
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which  Egypt  bad  been  divided.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  they  became  almost  independent.  The  Mame- 
lukes under  Harad  Bey  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  in 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramida,  July  21,  1798,  following 
whidi  they  retreated  into  Nubia.  August  17,  1805, 
aore  than  one  hundred  of  the  Mamelukes  were  mas- 
sacred at  Cairo  br  the  Turks.  Further  masaacres 
followed  and  Ibrahim  Paaha  dispersed  those  remaining. 

KAHILA  BAT.  Deciaive  battle  of  the  world 
(18BS).  A  victory  of  superb  audacity  by  the  American 
Pacific  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey  over  the  Spanish 
fleet  under  Admiral  Montojo.  On  paper  the  fleets  were 
nearly  equal;  in  individuality  ana  efBciency  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles.  Dewey  daringly  drave  in  past  the 
forts  and  torpedoes,  relying  on  Spanish  inefflciency; 
fought  the  Spaniards  until  every  vessel  went  down 
fighting,  and,  without  lasing  an  American  ship,  anni- 
hilaled  Spanish  rule  in  the  Pacific,  bringing  the 
Philippines  under  the  rule  of  Uniled  States.  Opposed 
by  a  land  force  of  10,000  Americans,  the  city  ot 
Manila'  aurrendered  August  13.  . 

KAirSODBAR  (February  8,  1250).  The  SsTeDA 
Crassdev  ondertaken  principally  by  Losia  ZX.  of  France 
and  hia  foUowera.  landed  In  Egypt.  At  Hansourah,  a 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  tba  Nile,  they  eBconntered  the 
Musaulmana,  and  although  victorious  the  first  dsy,  they 
were  shortly  afterward  captured  and  made  prisoners. 

ICAHTBUFFBL  (man'M-fel).  EDWIB  BAH8  SABL 
FBEIHEBB  TOH  (1809-1885).  Pmasian  field  mar- 
shal; bom  at  Dresden.  Id  1827  he  entered  the  army; 
took  part  in  the  war  against  Denmark  <1864>;  became 
governor  of  Schleswig  (1865);  snd  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Main  against  Austria  (1866).  Later  led 
the  German  forrea  in  south  France,  and  was  made 
field  marshal  (1878).  Was  assigned  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1879. 

KAKTHA  (Febmary  2,  1797).  After  a  aiege  of 
eight  months  by  the  French  army,  Mantua,  in  northern 
Italy,  was  surrendered  by  the  Auatrians. 

MABAT  (maA-roA'),  JEAIT  PAUL  (1744-1798). 
French  revolutionist ;  bom  at  Boudry,  near  Neuchltel. 
Became  an  army  phyaielan,  and  was  author  of  aereral 
treatises,  both  scientific  and  political.  In  1789  he 
established  the  Journal,  Th«  Friend  of  tht  People,  and 
was  farced  to  leave  the  country  after  the  massacre 
of  the  Champ  de  Mare  (1790).  Brought  to  trial  at 
the  request  of  the  Girondists  (April,  1793).  and 
acquitted,  but  irae  stabbed  (Jnly  18)  by  Chaxhitte 
Corday. 

HABATHON.  Deciaive  battle  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  Athenians  and  Plataeana  under  Miltiadea  defeated 
the  army  of  Darius  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes  (490 
B.  C).  The  Greeks  numbered  about  10,000,  the  tra- 
ditionary number  of  the  Persians  100,000,  doubtlessly 
exaggerated.  The  Greeks  lost  192,  r,:iaians  6,400. 
The  Persians  were  generally  regarded  aa  invincible. 
It  was  man  to  man,  hand  to  hand  fighting,  in  those 
days  when  numbers  counted  heavily.  It  was  liberty 
and  intellectual  progress  against  Asiatic  barbarism; 
the  deatiny  of  the  world  was  practically  at  stake.  The 
Greeks  were  diaci^oed  to  concerted  action;  the  Per- 
sians were  not.  The  discipline  of  the  Oredc  wings 
broke  down  the  slight  wicker  shields  of  the  Persians, 
routed  them,  and  swung  round  to  a  concerted  attack 
on  the  center.  Great  peraonal  courage  was  shown  od 
each  side  but  the  steady  immovable  formation  of  the 
Greeks  wore  down  their  opponenta,  and  the  Persiana 
fled  to  their  ships;  the  principal  loss  of  the  Greeks 
l>eing  in  an  attempt  to  flrr  the  fleet.  A  legendary  hero 
la  the  runner  who  carried  the  news  of  ylctoiy  to 
Athens,  dropping  dead  delivering  his  message.  Prom 
this  rose  the  modern  Marathon  race.  The  modem  ath- 
lete covers  the  distance  in  much  less  time  than  the 
Greek. 

MABOBLLUB,  K.  OLATmiVa  (T  -20S  B.  0.) 
Roman  general.  During  his  flrst  conHulahip  (222  B.C.), 
he  defeated  the  Insubrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  As 
a  praetor  (216  B.  C),  he  defeated  Hannibal  at  Nola, 
in  Campania,  showing  that  the  great  generat  was  not 
invincible.  Again  consul  (214  B.  C),  and  as  com- 
mander in  Sicily  took  Leontini  and,  in  212  B.  C, 
Syracuse.  In  209  B.  C.  Hannibal  defeated  him  at 
Cnniisium,  in  Apulia.  Consul  for  the  fifth  time  (208 
B.  C),  and  again  commanded  the  Romans  against  Han- 
nibal.   Attacked  from  ambush  and  slain. 

ICABENOO,  BATTI^  OF.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  Nopolcon's  battles,  fought  on  June  14,  1800,  near 
Alessandria,  Italy,  The  French  defpaied  the  Austri- 
ans  under  General  Melaii.  Napoleon  cnissed  the  Alps 
by  the  Great  Si.  Bernard  Pass  wiih  40.000  men.  Na- 
poleon's supremacy  in  France  was  flrmly  established. 

KABIOK,  PBAVOZB  (1732-1795).  American  sol- 
dier; bom  at  Winyah,  near  Oeorgetovn^^S.  a  Tcpk 
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part  in  the  defeoM  of  Fort  Honltiie.  and  partidpsted 
m  the  snsacceMf nl  atuck  on  Savannaii  ( 1 77  B } . 
Oorernor  Rutledge  made  him  brigadier  general  of  the 
otau  forcM  is  Bonth  Carolina.  Bat  in  the  South 
Onrolina  Logtalature  (ITSS-lTSO),  and  waa  a  member 
of  the  ConsUtational  ConventioB  (1790). 

KABIUS,  GAIUS  (abont  156-88  B.  0.).  A  Roman 
cmentL  Of  obacaro  oriKia,  he  gained  omco  in  Borne; 
married  the  aunt  of  Julias  Caeaar;  aubdued  the  rob- 
ber trlbea  of  Spain;  aacceaaftilly  cloaed  the  Jngnrthine 
War;  and  rose  to  be  the  moet  conapicuona  man  in  the 
Boman  annj.  He  was  aeren  timet  conaul  of  Rome;  de- 
fended Rome  against  the  Cimbri  and  other  tribes  from 
the  north;  annihilated  the  Tentonea  in  a  tvo  days' 
battle  at  Aquae  Sextiae — now  Aix — where  200,000 
were  alain;  destroved  the  Cimbri  at  the  Randian  Pielda 
in  101  B.  (Xj  and  he  received  the  highest  honora  from 
the  state.  He  waa  elected  to  his  sixth  term  as  consul 
in  100  B.  O.  When  Bulla  was  giTen  command  of  the 
armr  in  the  Mithridatio  War,  llariua  was  jealous  of 
him  and  tried  to  deprive  him  of  hia  command.  Civil 
war  in  Rome  resulted  <88  B.  C).  Sulla  marched  on 
Borne;  Uarius  fled  to  Africa;  returned  to  Rome  and 
toolf  the  city;  for  five  days  and  nights  hia  band  of 
4,000  alavea  kept  up  the  alaughter  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy.  Ifarlnt  and  Cinna  were  elected  conania  in 
86  B.  C.,  hut  Karins  lived  onlr  aerateen  days  of  hia 
term. 

MA3UZ,  ASOLPH  (1864-  ).  Rear  admiral 
United  States  navy;  bom  at  Dresden,  Bsxony;  grad- 
uated United  States  Nava)  Academy  (1886)  ;  served  on 
Xun^an  and  Asiatic  stations ;  judge  advocate  of 
Maine  court  of  inquiry;  captain  of  port  of  Uanila 
(1901-1S03);  during  the  war  with  Spain  commanded 
V.  8.  8.  Scorpion,  and  neaived  promotloB  for  "eon- 
ipicaou  bravery." 

UABLBOBOirOB,  JOHN  OUUBCHIUt,  DUKE  OF 
(1650-1722).  frtiglish  commander;  born  at  Ashe  in 
the  Parish  of  Husbury,  Devonshire.  Was  made  a 
colonel  of  foot  in  the  Engliah  army  (1678);  com- 
manded English  forces  in  Ireland  (1689);  and  through 
conrt  influencei  and  unqueetioned  ability  rose  rapidly 
to  high  rank.  Aroused  much  suspicion  after  the  coro- 
nation of  William  III.  (1689)  by  supporting  alternately 
both  William  and  James  II.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  Harlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  led  the 
allied  forces  which  won  victories  at  Blenheim  (1704), 
Bamillies  (1706),  Oudensrde  (1708),  and  Ualplaquet 
(1709). 

lUSUOm,  AtrOUBTE  FBBDEBZO  LOUIS  VXBSSS 
DE  (1774-1852).  Duke  of  Bagusa  and  a  marshal  of 
France;  bom  at  Ch  &ti  Hon -eur- Seine ;  entered  the 
French  army  (1791);  fought  with  Napoleon  at  Lodi, 
In  Egrpt,  and  at  Uarengo  (1600);  defeated  the  Bus- 
efana  m  Dalmatia  (1806);  made  commander  of  the 
army  in  Holland  (1805);  after  the  battle  of  Znaim 
waa  lujtde  a  marshal;  raised  to  chief  command  in 
the  Penlnanla  (1811);  defeated  by  Wellington  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  (1812):  foufht  at  LUtien,  Bant- 
aan,  and  Dresden  (1618);  concluded  a  tmc«  with 
Prince  Sdiwanenberft  leader  of  the  allied  armleB, 
irtiich  forced  Napoleon  to  abdicate;  fled  to  Alx-la- 
dupelle  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba;  he 
came  back  later  and  lent  his  support  to  the  Bourbons. 

XABSTON  UOOB  (July  2,  1644).  The  Parlia- 
mentary forces  met  the  Boyslists  on  Hsrston  Moor,  in 
Torkshlre,  England.  Cromwell,  in  conmand  of  •  his 
picked  troops,  the  Ironsides,  gained  a  decided  victoir 
over  the  Royalists,  under  Prince  Rupert.  As  a  resuU 
of  this  battle  the  king  lost  bis  hold  on  the  north  of 
England,  parliament  wlBning  that  part  of  the  country. 

XASAllIBIliO  (iNak-M-n«-«rio) ,  properly  TOH- 
1U80  ANIEUiO  (about  1628-1647^.  An  AmalA 
flaberman;  leader  of  the  revolt  (1647)  against  the 
dake  of  Areas,  the  Spaniah  viceroy;  the  people  dis- 
pnted  the  right  of  the  government  to  tax  fruit,  and 
reftiaed  payment;  under  Masaniello  they  arose  and  for 
nine  days  had  control  of  the  city  of  Naples,  till  the 
viceroy  agreed  to  remove  the  oppressive  taxes ;  he  was 
assasalnated  by  the  viceroy's  agents. 

KABQUETTB,  JACQUES  (1637-1676).  French 
nUaaionary  and  explorer  tn  America.  Bom  at  Laon, 
France.  Entered  tne  Jeaoit  Order  at  17  years  of  age, 
and  sent  aa  nussiennry  to  Canada  (1666) ;  forwarded  to 
upper  lakes  and  founded  Mission  of  Sault  8ainte 
Marie  (1668).  Accompanied  Louia  Joliet,  with  seven 
men  in  two  birch  canoes  (1673),  to  find  the  Mississippi. 
Went  down  the  great  river  to  30o  and  fearing  to  meet 
Spaniards  returned  and  aacendfd  Illinois  river,  mak- 
ing portage  to  Lake  Michigan,  near  ChioaRo.  Relumed 
after  voyage  of  2,250  miles.  Founded  mission  among 
Illinoia  Indiana  (1674);  taken  aick  and  died  (1675): 
body  exhumed  (1676)  1^  Ottawa  eonverta  and  borled 
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In  miarioit  of  Baint  Ignace.  Had  great  iaBnenee  offtr 
ladiuia. 

1U80H  AJKD  mXOir'S  UHB.  The  boundary  lin« 
between  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  as 
nn  by  two  dlatingnished  English  surveyors.  Charles 
MaB«m  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  in  the  years  1763-1767. 
The  line  settled  a  dispute  between  the  two  states  over 
their  respective  boundaries  as  described  in  their 
charters.  Before  the  Civil  War,  the  phrase,  "Mason 
nnd  Dixon's  Line,"  was  nsed  to  indicate  the  dividing 
line  between  the  free  and  slave  ststes,  and  at  present 
the  term  continues  to  be  osed  to  designate  the  dividing 
line  between  the  South  and  North,  A  re-snrvey  of  the 
line  was  aathorized  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in 
1849,  and  again  in  1900. 

liAUBIOE,  FBINOE  OF  OBANOE  AND  COUNT 
07  NASSAU  (1567-1625).  The  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent;  a  famous  general;  bom  at  Ditlenburg 
in  Nassau;  was  elected  stadtholder  (1584)  after  the 
sBsassiDstion  of  his  father;  wrested  many  of  Spain's 
possessions  from  her:  distingnisbed  himself  by  the  de- 
fense of  Ostend  during  three  years;  and  finally  forced 
the  Spaniards  to  sign  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  Prorinces 
(1609).  Maurice  and  Bameveldt  were  bitter  political 
enemies,  and  the  latter  met  hia  death  because  of  this. 

XAXEH  (November  20,  175B).  Dnring  the  Seven 
Tears'  War  the  Prussian  general,  Finck,  was  surrovnded 
and  captured  by  Marshal  Daun  at  Maxen,  in  Saxony. 

HAZEFTA,  IVAN  8TEPHAN0VICH  (1640-1709). 
Leader  of  the  Cossacks;  bom  in  Kiev;  became  pago  to 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland;  aided  Peter  the  Great 
against  Turkey,  and  was  made  prince  of  the  Ukraine: 
allied  himself  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  auffered 
a  defeat  at  Pultows  (1709);  with  Charlea  he  fled  to 
Bender,  where  he  died.  Maseppa  has  been  made  the 
hero  of  a  poem  by  Byron. 

UAZZZNX  (ma(-zs'nee).  OIUSEFFE  (1808-1872). 
Italian  patriot;  bom  in  Genoa.  Became  a  member  of 
the  "Carbonari,"  a  secret  politics  1  -society  in  which 
he  became  very  influential.  Was  arrested  as  an  enemy 
of  the  government,  but  released  after  six  months  oa 
bis  agreement  to  leave  luly.  He  took  op  hia  reeidenee 
in  Marseille^  and  began  the  organisation  of  the  leagoe, 
"Toang  Italy"  (1881).  The  object  of  this  orgmniu- 
tion  waa  to  unite  all  Italy  under  a  rcpnbllcan  govern- 
ment. After  the  revolutioB  of  1848,  be  went  to 
Florence  and,  when  Borne  was  proclaimed  •  repnblie, 
was  elected  triumvir.  Bcune,  however,  waa  aoon  taken 
by  the  French  and  Masslnl  ultimately  retired  to  Lon- 
don. Was  arrested  after  engaging  in  an  nnsuccessfnl 
attempt  to  atart  an  inaurrectian  In  Sicily  (1870). 

MEADE,  OEOBOE  QOKDON  (1815-1872).  An 
American  general ;  bom  In  Cadii,  Spain ;  graduated  at 
West  Point  (1835);  served  in  the  Seminole  War; 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Mississippi  snd  Texan  surveys 
(1837-1842);  served  during  the  Mexican  War;  ap- 
pointed brigadier  general  of  volunteers  at  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War  (1861)  :  made  major  general  (1862)  : 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Potomac  (1862);  and 
defeated  the  Confederates  at  Gett^burK  (1868),  the 
most  Important  battle  of  tbe  war.  He  died  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

XBOOA.  One  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Arabia  and  tbe 
capital  of  the  Hedjas.  Tbe  holy  city  of  the  Moham- 
medant,  and  the  acene  of  their  annual  pilgrimage.  The 
vlaltora  during  thia  pilgrimage  sometimes  number 
100,000.  The  center  of  the  dty  is  the  Great  Mosque, 
and  the  Kaaba,  the  temple  of  Mecca,  is  inside  this  area. 
In  682  tik9  dty  vraa  vainly  besieged  by  Hoaein,  for  the 
caliph  Texid.  and  was  taken  In  692  by  Abdelmelek. 
The  flight  of  tbe  prophet  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  022,  it  called  the  Hegira.  In  630  he  returned 
and  took  Mecca  from  the  Korehh.  The  city  was 
•ached  In  930  by  Karmatbiana.  From  thIa  time  »  'vas 
under  the  rulen  of  Egypt,  and  finally  it  came  to  be 
mled  by  tbe  Ottoman  anltana,  althon^  the  aherif 
or  bead  of  the  descendanta  of  the  Prophet,  it  the  real 
governor.  In  1803  tbe  city  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Wahabees,  but  they  were  expelled  by  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  In  1813. 

HEOHANI08VILLB  (June  26,  1862).  Expecting 
to  be  joined  by  Jackson,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  tbe 
Cbickahominv  river-  to  Mechanicsville,  just  north  of 
Richmond,  Vs.,  where  theisecond  struggle  of  tbe  Seven 
Days'  Battles  was  fought.  Here,  on  June  26,  27,000 
Federals  under  Fiti  John  Porter  defeated  the  Con- 
federateft.  The  latter  lost  1,500  men  In  the  conflict; 
the  former,  861  men.     

KBOKUNBUBO  IXBOLUU.TION  OF  UDHVJUffi- 
ENOE.  A  aeries  of  resolutions  drawn  np  at  Char- 
lotte, Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  May  20.  1775,  by  » 
convention  of  delegates  crom  each  militia  company  in 
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the  eoiiiity.  Thvj  vere  in  Bentimait  fomnuiMr  of 
tbe  formal  I>ecUratIon  of  1776. 

MEDIHA.  B««ond  capital  of  tbe  Hedjai  in  vestem 
Arabia,  and  second  in  eacredneas  to  Uecca,  for  it  was 
Medina  that  receired  the  prophet  Hohammed  on  bia 
fli^t  from  Uecca  in  633.  The  Prophet' ■  Moique,  El- 
Haram,  tneloainc  the  tomb  of  Mohammed,  is  the  most 
important  baildinc  of  the  city.  This  mosque  was 
destroyed  by  fire  m  1257  and  rebuilt  I358-1-J88.  In 
1487  it  was  restored  by  Khaid  Bey  of  £r>-pt.  The 
Tnrkieh  snltana  ronqnered  the  city  in  the  aixteenth  cen- 
tnry.  Sand,  the  Wahaliite  feneral,  gained  possession 
nf  Urdina  in  1808.  bnt  it  was  reconquprpd  by  Tuesun 
Paaha  in  1815.  As  in  Mecca  non-MobsmmedanB  are 
Btricthr  forbidden  the  aacred  city,  but  some  not  of  the 
faitb  nave  ventured  to  enter  in  ipita  of  this  mandate, 
and  to  thasa  w«  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

MBBBUT,  XnnVT  AT  (May,  1857).  The  mutiny 
of  the  •epoya,  or  native  soldiers,  tn  India,  waa  caused 
1^  the  iu-feeling  regarding  Improvements  and  chanres 
brongjtt  about  by  the  Europeans  in  their  eonntry.  The 
Ur*et  eauBB  waa  the  refusal  of  the  sepoys  to  take  their 
eartridges  (because  it  was  rumored  that  the  cartridges 
had  been  greaaed  with  the  fat  of  pigs)  and  tbe  aubaa- 
qnent  court-martial  of  those  who  refused.  Regiment 
•firr  regiment  killed  its  officers  and  joined  the  mv- 
tinaen,  who  conducted  a  fearful  nuMaera  of  all  th* 
Enropeans  they  could  reach. 

HBBBXHAO.  TBB.  A  United  States  frlrate  sunk 
when  the  Federal  government  abandoned  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  (18SI);  raised  and  converted  into  a  Confederate 
inudad  and  renamed  the  Virginia.  She  destroyed  tha 
OoBfreas  and  Cumberland  at  Newport  News  (March 
8.  1862);  met  the  Monitor  in  Hampton  Beads  (March 
9)  and  withdrew  after  four  hours'  flrhting:  destroved 
when  the  Confederates  left  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  (May 
11,  1B62). 

MBBBIMAO  and  MOSITOB.    Bee  Hawtox  Roads. 

HBBBZTT,  VrSBUBY  {1886-  ).  American  sol- 
dier; bom  in  Hew  York  &tj.  Prominent  in  the  Civil 
and  Spanish-American  wars.  He  waa  placed  in  com- 
mand of  tbe  tTsited  fltates  for«e%  In  the  Philfp^nes 
(1BS8>:  assiatad  tha  Pe»c«  Commiasfamers  at  nrfa 
(1898);  retired  In  1900. 

MBSSnrA  (anciently.  Ueasana).  Messina,  a  city  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  has  been  the  scene  of  much 
conflict.  (1)  In  396  B.C.  Dionysius  began  to  annoy 
the  Carthaginians  by  attacking  one  of  their  Sicilian 
dtiea.  Himilco,  with  a  great  fleet  and  army  from 
Carthage,  captured  Messina,  and  although  the  inhab- 
itants escaped,  the  city  was  completely  destroyed.  (2) 
In  264  B.C.  a  band  of  mercenaries,  called  Uamertines, 
raptnred  Messina,  slew  the  male  inhabitants,  and  kept 
the  women  for  themselves.  (3)  Kin^  Ferdinand,  in 
soppressinK  a  revolution  among  his  subjects,  bombarded 
and  captured  Messina  in  September,  1819. 

1IBTA0BUS.  Decisive  battle  o(  the  world,  in  which 
Hasdmbal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  was  defeated  by  Oaios 
Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  (207  B.  C).  Alonjc  the 
shores  of  the  Adristie  nesr  Rimini,  Hannibal's  brother 
led  his  varied  host  from  the  Pyrenees,  Rhone,  Alpa, 
and  Po,  to  help  the  grett  Carthaginian  crush  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Rtmsn  Empire,  and  make  Punic 
power  supreme.  Rome  stood  at  bay  for  ^ht  years, 
Hannibal  finally  waitian  the  arrival  of  Hasdrubal's 
reinforcements.  The  coDsular  srmy  of  Livius  harassed 
Hasdmbal,  who  proposed  to  Hannibal  to  unite  the  two 
armiea  in  Sonth  Umbria  and  swing  round  ai^inst  Rome 
an  overwhelming  force.  The  (^nsul  Nero  made  a  mar- 
velous forced  march,  reinforced  Livius,  caught  Hasdm- 
bal In  disorganised  retreat,  defeated  him.  seDdine_blB 
bead  to  Hannibal  as  news  of  tbe  catastrophe.  Thus 
be  saved  Tnperlal  Rome  and  broke  the  power  of  Hanni- 
bal.   Nero's  march  is  still  considered  "unparalleled." 

VETZ.  (1)  1652-1S58.  Emperor  Cbarlea  V.,  in  his 
war  with  Henry  II.,  laid  siege  to  Mets,  in  Lorraine, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  French.  The  dake  of 
Gnisa  conducted  its  defense  by  tbe  French,  and  after  a 
^ege  of  four  montba  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
(2)  AOfnst  19-October  27,  1870.  During  the  Franco- 
Oeraun  War  Ifets  waa  surrounded  by  German  troops, 
which  prevented  tbe  escape  of  General  Bazalne.  Tlia 
Fimeh  held  Meta  for  aboat  two  montha,  when,  the  pro- 
vlskma  having  given  ont,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
KcfotlstlaDB  Tsanlted  in  the  ca^tnlation  at  the  town 
■no  Its  foru  with  all  the  materials  of  war,  and  the 
French  army  as  prisoners. 

MSBOAJK  WAR.  Between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  (1S46-184B).  It  resulted  from  Mexican  out- 
rages on  American  eitlsena,  the  recognition  by  tbe 
United  State*  of  Ibo  independence  of  Texas  (1887), 
and  of  its  ammatlon  by  tbe  United  States  (1845). 
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The  Unttad  Btatea  eUimed  the  Bio  Qrande  m  the 
boondary  of  Teias;  the  Mexicans,  the  Ntteees.  The 
United  States  leaders  were  Oenarals  Zadiary  Taylor, 
Scott,  and  FrankUn  Pierce.  The  Mexieatt  leadera  were 
Generals  Ampudia,  Arista,  and  SanU  Anna.  The  war 
waa  dosed  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hid^go. 

KEXIOO.  Largest  eltv  in  Latin  North  America. 
Founded  (about  1335)  when  tbe  Aitecs,  looking  for  a 
favors) lie  site,  saw  an  eagle  perching  on  a  cactus, 
devouring  a  snake.  Its  name,  Tenochtittan,  meant 
"cactus  on  a  stone" ;  changed  to  Mexico  in  honor  of 
their  war  god  M;-xitli.  Hud  and  rash  houses  sue- 
ceedi'd  by  stone  ed.hres  on  piles  (1450);  had  60,000 
buildings  and  several  hundred  thousand  population  on 
arrival  of  Spaniards  (1519).  It  was  li  milea  in 
circumference,  intersected  by  canala,  connected  with 
mainland  by  six  long  solid  causeways;  essentisUy  a 
IscuBlrine  city  until  the  subsidence  of  Lake  Texoco 
left  it  high  and  dry.  Almost  destroyed  by  Cortes 
(1521);  who  then  employed  friendly  natives  to  rebuild 
on  same  site.  Under  Spanish  domination  it  had  15,- 
OOO  population  (1600);  120.000  (1800).  Captured 
by  United  Statea  (1847)  after  the  battle  of  (Tliapal- 
tepec:  and  by  French  forces  (1863).  With  a  history 
ektendisg  from  nneertain  Astec  tradition,  after  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  dominance  and  sixty  years  of 
spasmodic  revolution  it  has  become  the  center  of  a 
unique  political  system,  and  of  an  intellectual  and 
Industrial  denlopmeat  unparalleled  by  any  other  dtj 
in  Latin  North  America.  It  is  the  seat  of  numerous 
literary  and  seientiflc  institutions  and  one  of  the  most 
promising  cities  on  the  Western  continent. 

UIAHI  TOWNS  (October  17-22.  1790).  After  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionsry  War,  the  colonists  continued 
to  suffer  much  from  the  Indians  along  the  Ohio  river. 
In  1790,  an  expedition  led  by  General  Hsrmar  started 
for  the  Miami  settlements  near  the  place  where  the  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Joseph  rivers  fi')W  into  the  Miami.  Thcv 
found  the  towns  deserted,  but  plundered  and  destroyed 
them.  After  several  unsatisfactOlT  encounters  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  many  were  killed  and  wounded, 
the  militia  returned  home. 

HXUSS,  ITBLSOV  APPIfTOH  (1889-  >.  Amer- 
ican soldier:  horn  at  Westminster,  Mass.  Served 
through  the  Civil  War:  at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg. 
ChancellarBville,  and  Spottaylvania.  He  then  served 
through  tha  Indian  wars,  and  succeeded  Oaneral  Sdio- 
fleld  as  tha  commanding  general  of  the  army  (1896). 
Commanded  the  United  States  troops  at  Cbieago  dur- 
ing the  Mrike  riots  (1894).  Represented  tbe  United 
Statea  at  ()ueen  Victoria's  Jubilee  (1897).  During 
the  Spanish- American  War  he  directed  the  occupation 
of  Porto  Rico  in  person,  defeating  tbe  Spanish  foreea 
in  two  weeks.  Raised  to  lieutenant  general  (1901), 
and  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Phillppinea 
(1902-1903).    Retired  August.  1908. 

imXES,  JOSEPH  NULSOH  (1836-1909).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Spring- 
field, 0.;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1856);  served  in  Civil  War;  chief  of  staff  of  South- 
em  squadron,  Psclfle  fleet  (1870-1872);  commandant 
navy  yard,  Boston  (1894-1897);  naval  representative 
at  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  (1897)  with  Brooklyn  as 
fianbip:  commander-in-chief  of  Pacifla  fleet  (1897- 
1898) ;  rear  admiral  (March  21,  18S7) ;  retired  (1898). 

KILLESIHO  (AprlI  14,  1796).  Bonaparte,  in  his 
campaign  In  Italy,  defeated  the  Avitrlans  at  MlOesino. 

miJJKEN'S  BEND  (June  6,  1B63),  In  the  Fed- 
eral campaign  against  Vlrksbnr^,  Hiss.,  Grant  reduced 
the  garrisons  at  the  various  forts  in  order  to  increase 
his  own  army.  On  June  6  a  party  of  Confederates 
under  General  McGuUoch  attacked  the  fort  at  Milli- 
ken's  Bend,  on  the  Mississippi  rtver,  in  Lonisiann. 
which  was  held  by  a  small  garrison,  mostly  negroes. 
Just  as  the  attack  was  made  two  ganbosts  appeared 
before  the  fort  and  drove  off  tbe  assailants.  The 
Federal  loss  was  about  428  men. 

HILL  SPRISa  (Jannaiy  19.  1862).  With  a  de- 
taehment  of  the  Confederate  troops  at  MiH  Spring.  Ky., 
General  Crittenden  set  out  to  meet  General  Thomas, 
who  was  advancing  with  8,000  Union  men.  On  Jan- 
uary 19,  1862,  the  armies  met  and  Immedlatdy  opened 
fire.  After  «  desperate  straggle  the  Confederates  re- 
treated to  their  camp,  and  during  the  night  crossed  tbe 
Oumberlsnd  river  and  fled.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
S29  men;  the  Unionist,  246  men. 

BQLTXADES.  Famous  Athenian  general  and  son  of 
Cimon.  As  satrap  of  the  Chersonesus  he  helped  Darius 
I.  in  his  attack  upon  the  Bcythisns  in  513!  B.  O.  He 
took  LemnoB  from  tbe  Persians  and  when  tbe  fleet  ap* 
peered  be  fled  to  Athens.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
ten  generaU  for  the  year  490  B.  O.  and  defeated  the 
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Perilftns  at  the  battle  of  Ifarathon.  He  wtm  then  in- 
trusted witli  s  fleet  of  flftr  Bhipa  to  punish  the  people 
of  Pmroa.  The  expedition  was  a  failure  and  UiltiadeB 
was  fined  fifty  talents.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine  he  waa 
thrown  into  prison  and  died  from  an  injury  received 
at  the  island  of  Faroe. 

BiZHDEN  (Aaguat  1,  1759).  In  the  fourth  campaini 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  French  were  completely 
defeated  at  Hinden,  in  Prussia,  by  Prince  Ferdinwia 
of  Brunswick  with  six  English  regimeots. 

JOHIB,  OLAUDB  BTIEiniB  (1814-1879).  A 
French  militarr  officer  and  inTenlor;  bom  in  Farts; 
entered  tha  army,  servini;  in  Algeria ;  became  captain 
in  1849;  made  superintendent  of  the  school  of  ordnance 
at  Vlscennes  (1852);  appointed  by  Egyptian  govern- 
ment  superintendent  of  small  arms  factory  and  school 
of  gunnery  at  Cairo  (18SS);  inrented  the  Mini^  rifle 
(1849),  which  was  adopted  by  the  French  government. 

HmSZNK  (July  22,  1779).  On  July  19.  1779,  a 
band  of  Indians  and  toriea  led  by  Joseph  Brant,  aud- 
denly  attacked  Uinlsink,  a  village  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  plundered  and  burned  the  settlement.  A  body  of 
militia  pursued,  and  on  the  22d  overtook,  the  Indiana. 
A  sharp  conflict  followed,  in  which  the  militia  were 
practically  annihilated,  only  30  escaping. 

BQ8EN0,  CAFS.  A  promontory  projecting  into  the 
Bay  of  Naples  on  the  northwest,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  nine  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Naples.  On  it  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  and  naral  station  of  Uiaenum.  made 
by  Augustus  for  a  division  &I  tits  Roman  fleet;  he  also 
constructed  a  large  harbor  for  the  purpose.  The 
Baracena  destroyed  the  town  in  890. 

HZSSIONABT  BIDGE  (November  25,  1863).  After 
the  battle  on  Lookout  Mountain  the  Confederates  moved 
to  Missionary  Ridge,  southeast  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
where  on  November  25  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Federals  under  Sherman.  The  battle  was  severe  and 
continued  throuKhont  tha  day,  resulting  in  the  Vapid 
retreat  of  the  Confederates  with  a  loss  of  9,000  men. 

UZSSISSINIWA  (December  17.  18,  1812).  When 
the  Americans  learned  that  a  band  of  Indians  were 
encamped  along  the  Hissiasiniwa  river,  in  Indiana, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell  was  sent  with  an  army  to 
dislodge  them.  On  December  17tb  they  arrived  at  an 
Indian  town  on  the  MissisRiniwa,  and  after  a  short 
conflict'  burned  the  town.  Early  on  the  following  day 
Campbell's  troops  were  attacked  by  a  large  number 
of  Indians.  The  engagement  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
resulted  in  the  utter  rout  and  defeat  of  the  Indiana. 

laSBOIiOH'OBI  (April,  1826).  Ibrahim  Pasha  en- 
tered Qrecce  with  an  army  from  Egypt,  and  after 
besieging  Misaolonghi,  a  seaport  of  Oreece.  succeeded  in 
capturing  tho  city. 

inSSOTTBI  COICPBOUIBE.  An  arrangement  made 
between  the  free  and  slave  stntes  of  the  United  States 
(March  6.  1820)  by  which  Missouri,  a  slave  territory, 
was  admitted  to  statehood,  but  providing  that  slavery 
should  not  exist  in  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
north  of  86<3  30'  North,  which  was  the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri.  The  measure  was  paased  after 
K  long  and  vigoroua  debate. 

HITOHBL,  OBMBBT  MAOKHiaaT  (1810-1863). 
Ameriean  general  and  astronomer;  bom  at  Morganfleld, 
Ky.i  gradnated  at  West  Point  (1829):  assigned  to 
duty  at  Fort  Marion,  Fla.  (1831);  left  the  service 
■nd  became  imfesaor  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
fdiikwophy  in  Cincinnati  college;  recorded  reanlts  of 
obsemnce  of  stars  and  comets  (1854-1859);  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  assumed  command  of  a 
division  of  General  Buell's  army:  made  major  general 
(1862)  :  commanded  the  department  of  the  South 
(1862);  died  of  yellow  fever. 

MITHBZDATXC  WABS.  Wars  between  Rome  and 
Mithrldates,  king  of  Pontus.  First  Milhridatic  war 
(88-84  B.  C.)  ;  second  (83-81  B.  C);  third  (74-64 
B.  C).  Rome  incited  the  king  of  Blthynia  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  Hithridates.  The  latter  drove  hira 
out,  and  the  Romans  took  up  the  quarrel.  Mithridates 
defeated  the  Roman  armies  and  drove  them  out  of  Asia 
Minor,  then  gave  orders  that  all  Romans  and  Italians 
in  his  kingdom  should  be  put  to  death.  Eighty  thou- 
sand are  said  to  have  been,  massacred.  Rome  then  took 
its  usual  thorough  revenge  and  Mithridates  was  com- 

filetely  subdued.  In  the  second  war  Murena.  a  Roman, 
nvaded  the  territory  of  Mithridates,  but  SuIU  ordered 
the  war  to  be  discontinued  by  Borne.  The  third  srose 
over  a  dispute  of  succeasion  to  the  throne.  Mithridates 
took  his  own  life  after  defeat  in  it,  and  the  retwilion  of 
bis  son,  Phamaces. 

BOTTLEHE  (427  B.  C).  In  order  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Lesbos,  an  island  off  the  coaet  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Athenians  fitted  out  as  large  a  fleet  as  they  possibly 
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could  and  laid  Bie|re  to  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of 
Leaboa.  The  inhabitants  were  finally  forced  to  aar- 
render;  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  put  to  death  and 
the  land  divided  among  Athenian  landlords. 

HOBILE  BAT.  (1)  August  S,  1864.  In  January 
of  1864j  Admiral  Farragat  returned  to  the  Oulf  coast 
to  continue  his  naval  operations.  ITis  desire  was 
to  capture  Mobile,  an  important  Confedi?rBte  strong- 
hold on  the  coast  of  Alabama,  and  to  this  end  he  began 
making  preparations.  On  August  5  he  ordered  the 
fleet  to  make  an  attack,  and  after  a  desperate  stmntle 
the  Confederate  ships  in  Mobile  Bay  were  overpowered 
and  destroyed  or  captured.  The  forts  which  guarded 
the  city  surrendered  later,  after  brief  bombardments, 
and  104  guns  and  1,464  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Federals.  (2)  April  9,  1865.  After  Johnston's  sur- 
render to  Sherman,  hostilities  in  the  South  continued 
for  some  time.  In  March,  1865,  Canby  led  an  expe- 
dition against  Mobile.  By  the  Qth  of  April  the  two 
fortk  which  protected  it  had  been  forced  to  sarrender, 
and  on  the  llth  the  city  was  evacuated. 

UOOUIi  EHPIBE.  May  he  aaid  to  have  been 
founded  (1526)  by  Babar,  who  conquered  northern 
India  and  some  of  the  central  provinces.    India  finally 

Siaased  from  Afghans  to  Moguls  in  1556,  tho  real 
ounder  of  the  Mogul  Empire  being  Akbar  the  Great, 
who  reigned  ( 1536-1605),  and  organized  the  many 
discordant  petty  stateR  into  an  empire,  partitioned  it 
into  provinces,  and  placed  over  each  a  governor  or 
viceroy,  with  full  civil  and  military  control.  Other 
important  princes  were  Jehangir  (1605-1627),  Shah 
Jehan  (1628-1658),  and  Aurungzebe  (1658-1707). 
The  Great  Mogul  Shah  Alam  was  in  1803  deprived  of 
his  throne,  and  surrendered  even  the  appearance  of 
authority  in  1627.  becoming  a  pensioner  of  the  British. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Sepov  Mutiny  Mohammed 
Bahadur,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  invested  with 
imperial  dignity  at  Delhi,  hut  for  his  complicity  in  the 
mutiny  was  in  1857  condemned  and  transported  to 
Rangoon,  where  he  died  in  1862. 

MOLTEX  (moll'ka),  HELMUTH  KABL  BERN- 
RAKD,  OOUWT  VON  (1800-189H.  "The  Silent." 
Fmstian  field-marshal;  born  at  Parchim  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwer  in ;  entered  the  Prussian  service  (1822): 
■ent  to  reorganise  the  Turkish  armv  (1835);  chief  of 
the  general  staff  in  Berlin  (1858-1888);  remodeled  thn 
Pruaaian  army;  the  successful  wars  with  Denmark 
(18e8-18A4).  with  Austria  (1866),  and  with  France 
in  1B70-1871  proved  his  preeminence  as  a  strategist. 
Holtke  was  made  field  marahal  in  1871,  and  received 
a  larn  grant  of  money  as  a  reward  for  his  services; 
retired  in  1888,  but  itill  held  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  National  Defense  Commission. 

HONCH.  CHABLES  STANI^Y,  VIBOOUNT  (1819- 
1894).  Born  at  Templemore,  Ireland;  called  to  bar 
(1841)  ;  member  of  Parliament  for  Portsmouth  (1852- 
1855);  lord  of  treasury  (1855-1858);  governor 
general  of  Canada  (1861).  Reappointed  1867  on  con- 
federation of  provinces  into  Dominion  and  resigned  the 
following  year.  Served  on  Irish  education  commis.sion 
(1871).  Succeeded  hia  father  to  Irish  peerage  (1849)  ; 
made  a  viscount  in  peerage  of  Great  Britain  (1860). 

UONDOVZ  (April  22,  1796).  Mondovi,  a  city  of 
Italy,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  Bonaparte 
defeated  the  Sardinians. 

UOHITOB,  THE.  The  first  successful  ironclad  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Built  bv  John 
Ericsson  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  and  launched  January 
30.  1862.  Commanded  bv  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden 
when  ahe  engoged  the  Virginia  (the  converted  Merri- 
mac)  in  on  indecisive  battle  of  four  hours.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1862.  she  sank  in  a  wind  storm  while  on 
her  way  to  Benufort,  N.  C. 

MONK,  GEOEGE,  DUSE  OF  HT.BFM*WT.W  (1608- 
1670).  English  general:  restored  the  monarchT  under 
Charlea  II.  (1660).  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  en- 
tered London,  called  together  the  membern  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  caused  Charles  to  be  recalled. 

MONMOUTH  (June  28,  1778).  During  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey,  was  the 
Bcene  of  an  important  Imttle  between  the  British  com- 
manded by  Sir  Ilenrv  Clinton  and  the  Americans  led 
by  Charles  Lee.  The  Brilish  had  broken  the  American 
line,  and  Lee  had  ordered  a  retreat,  when  Washington 
appeared,  quickly  rallied  tho  troops  and  personally  led 
thrm  to  a  fresh  attack  which  forced  the  British  to 
retreat.  During  the  niglit  Clinton  withdrew  and 
started  toward  the  coast. 

MONMOUTH.  JAMES  SCOTT,  SUEE  OF  (164fi- 
1685).  Son  of  Charles  II.:  born  at  Rotterdam:  created 
Duke  of  Monmouth  (1663) ;  and  married  to  the  count- 
ess of  Bnrrleuch  (1663);  succeeded  Monk  as  captain 
general  (1670);  defeated  the  Covenanters  at  BoUtveU 
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Briditflk  in  Scotland  (1679);  received  u  the  people's 
cfaaioe  M  sQceeuor  to  the  throne  (I6B0> ;  went  to  Hol- 
Imnd  (1684).  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of 
Charles:  aaaerted  hia  right  to  the  throne  as  James  II.; 
met  the  roysl  troops  at  Sedcemoor.  where  he  was  d«- 
fMted:  be  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  (1685). 

W>n.  ( 1 )  The  French  artnr,  under  LouU  ot 
Xanao,  had  captnred  Mono,  an  important  city  of  Bel- 
Bat  they  were  unable  to  hold  the  city  afainst 
th*  SpanUxda,  and  on  September  19,  1572,  Louis  of 
Naaaka  abandoned  it,  whereupon  the  Spaniards  brutally 
mMBMred  and  pillaged  the  intaabitanla.  (2)  la  1691, 
dorinc  the  war  between  Lonta  XIV.  and  the  Orand 
AlHano,  Hons  was  besieced  and  captnrwd  by  til* 
Preach.  (3)  October  20,  1709,  Hona  anrrvndered  to 
UarlborouKh  and  Prinre  Eugene,  and  (4)  in  174&WM 
again  taken  by  the  French. 

HOHTCAXH  DB  ST.  VBBAV.  LOUIS  JOSEPH, 
lUSOma  DB  (1712-1759).  French  general;  born  at 
Candiae  near  Nlmes;  entered  the  army,  and  served  In 
Italy  and  Oemiany ;  assumed  command  of  French 
troop*  in  Canada  (1756) ;  captured  Forts  Ontario 
(1756)  and  William  Henry  (1757);  defended  Fort 
Ticonderoga  (1758)  against  the  English;  waa  besieged 
at  Quebec  for  six  weeks  by  the  Ennish  under  General 
Wolfe,  and  was  defeated  on  the  Plalna  ol  Abraham, 
where  both  he  and  General  Wolfe  were  morteDy 
wounded  (1759).  The  fall  of  Quebec  marked  the  end 
of  the  French  power  In  Canada. 

wmTEBET  (September  21,  22,  28,  1846).  Ihir- 
ing  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Ifexieo. 
General  Taylor  marched  against  Monterey,  a  city  of 
CaUfontia,  which  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. For  three  days  the  Americans  conducted  an 
active  bombardment  and  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to 
surrender.  The  Hex i cans  were  given  aeven  days  to 
evacuate  the  city,  leaving  ammunition  and  suppltea, 
together  with  the  city  fortifications,  in  the  posaesiioa 
of  the  Americans. 

KOST'FOBT,  BXHOK  DE  (1208-1265).  A  noted 
English  statesman;  bom  in  France;  inherited  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leicester  from  his  grandmother;  came  to 
EngiaBd  to  receive  his  estatea  (1229) ;  under  the 
leadership  of  ETarl  Simon  the  barons  drew  up  the 
ProrialoDB  of  Oxford  which  Henry  III.  swore  to  ob- 
aerve,  then  declared  null  and  void ;  De  Montfort  defeated 
the  king's  army  at  Lewes  (1264);  summoned  a  psrlia- 
mrat  (1265)  in  which  for  the  first  time  all  classes  were 
represented;  at  the  battle  ot  Evedmm  De  Montfort  and 
the  barons  were  defeated  and  tt  was  here  that  the 
great  leader  met  bis  death. 

KOnCIOMBBT,  SXOHABD  (1736-1775).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier;  born  near  Feltrfm,  Ireland;  entered  the 
British  army  (1754)  ;  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  (1757-1760),  and  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg;  sold 
bia  commission  aa  captain  and  settled  in  New  York 
(1772)  :  adopted  the  Ameriean  cause  and  served  i:i  the 
first  provincial  congress  (1775);  as  brigadier  general 
h«  commanded  the  Northern  department  (1775);  cap- 
tured St.  Jobs  (1775)  and  Montreal  (November  12. 
1775):  with  Arnold  made  an  assault  on  Quebec  (De- 
cember 31,  1775),  and  was  kHIcd  at  the  head  of  the 
main  assault. 

KONTKBAL.    Principal  eity  of  Canada.  Founded 

il642>  through  the  missionary  seal  of  Jerome  le  Boyer 
B  la  Dauveraiere,  a  French  nobleman,  and  Jean  Jacques 
Olier,  a  French  priest.  They  founded  religious  com- 
munities (1)  to  teach  nuns,  (2)  convert  the  Indians, 
and  (3)  train  hospital  nuns.  Jacques  Cartier,  the  dia- 
coverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  named  the  settlement 
ISmtreat  from  Mont  Royal.  Ville  Marie  is  claimed  aa 
an  earlier  name,  in  honor  of  the  mother  superior  of  the 
Ursnlines.  During  the  American  Revolution,  a  force 
of  Americans  led  by  Montgomery  captured  Montreal, 
taking  1 1  veasela.  Later  ( 1775 ) ,  British  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  from  England  compelled  the  Amerl- 
rsna  to  abandon  their  position  at  Montreal  and  leave 
Canada.  In  1901  population  was  267,730;  received 
one  third  of  Dominion  shipping;  2,400  seagoing  ves- 
sels, 25.000  inland-going  vessels,  with  totsl  tonnage 
of  6,000.000;  now  center  of  dairy  product  export 
trade  of  over  (26,000,000  and  is  reaching  out  to 
develop  future  wheat  supply  of  the  world.  Has  now 
1,400  atiira  of  inland  river  and  canal  system;  Is  to 
be  iaereased  to  2,500  miles  by  the  new  ueorgian  Bay 
C^nal  •ntarprise,  bow  under  way.  with  still  further 
connection  with  Hudson  Bay  as  a  future  probability. 
The  Jfiswssimii  Is  nsvigaUo  for  vesseis  of  average  aisa 
from  the  tarn  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  2  000  miles.  Of  the  mat  wheat  area  in  Mani- 
l(dML  SaskatAewan,  Asilnibois,  and  Alberta,  there  was 
under  caJtiTStimt  in  1900  only  9,600,000  acres,  ana  in 
1000  this  Inereased  to  over  8.000.000  aerator  only 
pra  OTBt.  of  the  total  powlbie  ares.    The  cand 


system  is  already  carrying  (1908)  from  Fort  William 
and  Dniuth  to  Montreal  at  4  cents  per  bushel,  wbtdi 
rate  the  American  roads  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  do 
not  seem  ready  to  meet.  The  new  Georgian  Bay  Canal 
aims  St  opening  a  direct  and  cheap  avenue  to  grain 
growers  in  far  west;  to  fruit  producers  in  Ontario  and 
Queber;  to  lumber  inleresta  in  British  Columbia  and 
New  Brunswick;  to  coal  and  iron  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  and  to  (he  dairy  farmers  for  export, 
shipping  direct  from  Montreal  ocesnwards  to  greatest 
possible  extent.  A  modern  Napoleonic  enterprise.  The 
territory  Is  also  reached  by  the  new  Grand  Trunk 
Facifle  Railroad. 

MOMTBOBB,  JAMBS   OBAEAM,   HABQUIS  OP 

(1612-1650).  Scotch  noble;  royalist  leader  under 
Charles  I. ;  twm  tn  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Was  opposed 
to  Charles  until  in  1641  he  became  a  royalist.  The 
king  made  him  lieutenant  general  of  Scotland  (1644). 
and  in  the  same  year  he  won  six  battles  over  tho 
Covenanters.  Was  defested,  however,  in  1645  by 
David  Leslie  at  Philiphaugb.  Amin  entend  Scotland 
(1649),  but  the  next  year  was  defeated  at  laTeresma, 
taken  priaoner  and  executed. 

KOOBS,  SIB  JOHN  (1761-1800).  A  British  gen- 
eral ;  bom  In  Glasgow ;  entered  the  srmy.  serving  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Ireland  (1798);  and  in  the 
Em>tian  campaign  (1801) ;  received  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  (1801);  served  in  Sicily  and  Sweden  (1802); 
aaauroed  chief  command  of  the  English  annr  in  Spain 
(1808);  received  ordera  to  aid  Spain  In  oriving  the 
French  from  the  peninsuls ;  forced  to  retreat  to  Ooranna. 
a  distance  of  250  miles  from  Astorga.  through  an  al- 
most  impassable  moantainous  country;  was  attaclud 
by  the  French  under  Sonit  (1809)  and  repulsed  thenb 
Moore  fell,  nortally  wounded,  in  the  hour  victonr. 
Wolfe's  well-known  poem  commemorates  his  burial  in 
the  citadel,  rrevions  to  the  embarkation  of  the  British 
troops. 

KOOBS.  The  Moors  first  appear  In  history  as  the 
allies  of  the  Vandals  In  their  attacks  upon  Boman 
Africa.  The  Arabs  conquered  and  converted  them 
after  a  severe  struggle  in  tite  riglith  century.  They 
joined  their  conquerors  In  the  attack  upon  Spain.  In 
the  tentti  century  they  were  supreme  In  northwestern 
Africa.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Ifae  Moors 
crossed  erer  into  Spsln  and  as  the  sect  called  Almo- 
ravides  swept  away  the  Arab  kingdoms  which  bad 
arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  In 
about  a  half  ventnrr  their  kingdom  fell  to  plecea  and 
the  Moorish  sect  Almohades  hecana  dominant  in  Mo- 
rocco and  Spain.  They  In  turn  were  shattered  in 
1212  at  the  battle  of  Navss  de  Tohwa,  and  the  rem- 
nanU  of  the  kingdom  of  ttie  Moors  were  meraed  Into 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  which  rose  to  a  remarkable 
helKht  of  Biriendor.  In  1402  they  yielded  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Those  who  refused  to  embrace  Chris- 
tisnity  were  expelled  and  became  pirates  of  tho 
Mediterranean.  Those  who  remained  were  known  as 
MoriscQs.  They  lived  as  peaceful  and  valued  eitisens 
of  Spain  until  the  croellies  of  Philip  IT.  drove  them  to 
revolt  In  1568-1570.  when  thev  were  treated  with  great 
cruelty  by  Duke  John  of  Austria.  In  1609  the  Moris- 
COB  were  expelled  snd  crossed  over  to  Africa. 

UOBOAH'S  BAID  (July,  1663).  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1868  a  band  of  Confederates  led  by  Gen.  John 
H.  Morgan  conducted  an  ext>edltion  through  part  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  devaststing  the  country  and  ter- 
rifying the  inhabitants.  An  srmy  of  Federals  was  soon 
in  hot  pursuit,  and  gnnboata  were  sent  to  guard  tho 
Ohio  river.  On  July  19  Morgan  was  forced  into  battle 
at  Buffington  Ford,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  800  of  his 
men  captured.  The  remainder  fied  toward  New  Lis- 
bon, where  th*y  were  overpowered  and  forced  to  sur- 
render. Morgan  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  at 
Columbus,  but  he  escaped  snd  begsn  to  plsn  another 
raid.  On  September  4,  1864.  he  was  brought  to  bay 
near  Oreeneville.  Tenn.,  and  killed.  During  the  expedi- 
tion his  men  had  slain  38  people,  and  destroyed  $50,000 
worth  of  property.  Morgan  naift  lost  9,000  men,  and 
his  equipment  and  plunder, 

KOBGAXTBM.  a  mountain  slope  between  Schwys 
and  Zug  In  Switserland.  The  Swiss  defeated  a  stronger 
army  of  Austrians  at  this  point  In  1815, 

HOBBIS,  BOBEBT  (1734-1806).  The  "Financier 
of  the  American  Revolution";  bora  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land: came  to  America  (1748);  settled  in  Philadelphia 
and  entered  a  mercantile  house,  of  which  he  became 
a  partner  (1754);  became  warden  of  tho  port  of 
Philadelphia  (1766);  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
of  Safety  (1775);  aerved  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1776);  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Indep«tdence   (1776);   chosen  superintendent  of 
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flauiM  (1781);  borrowed  Urgo  vnnu  of  manar  to 
fltiaBca  Kime  of  the  important  CAmpaigns  of  tha  w«r; 
founded  the  hutk  of  North  America  (1781). 

MOSCOW  (September  15-19.  1812).  Repeated  tic- 
toriea  for  the  French  in  Russia  opened  the  route  to 
Moscow,  and  on  September  14,  1812,  Napoleon  and  the 
French  army  triumphantly  entered  the  city.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  Sre  broke' out  in  different  sections 
of  the  city  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  orders  had 
been  giTen  to  bum  the  city  so  as  to  force  the  invaders 
to  flee.  Incendiaries  were  busy  in  all  parts  of  the 
capital,  and  their  efforts  were  furthered  by  the  change- 
able winds,  which  carried  the  flames  first  into  one 
quarter  and  then  another.  There  was  nothing  for  the 
French  army  to  do  but  leave  the  city,  and  on  October 
19,  80,000  men  began  their  famous  retreat  from 
Uoscow.  The  enierieuces  of  their  march  were  horrible ; 
overcome  with  cold  and  hunger,  they  dropped  from  the 
ranks  by  thousands,  to  be  taken  priaonem  or  torn  to 
pieces  by  their  starving  comrades.  When  the  campaign 
came  to  a  close,  800.000  soldiers  had  been  left  beyond 
the  river  Niemen  in  Russian  territory. 

MOULTBm,  WILLIAM  (1731-1805).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier:  born  in  South  Carolina;  appointed  captain 
tn  the  Cherokee  expedition  (1761);  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  177S;  became  colonel  of  a 
South  Carolina  regiment  (1775);  erected  a  fort  on 
Sullivan's.  Island,  which  waa  known  by  his  name;  de- 
fended this  fort  against  British  attack;  made  brigadier 
general;  defeated  the  British  at  Beaufort  1779)  ;  held 
chief  command  in  Charleston  till  General  Lincoln  ar- 
rived (1778)  ;  promoted  major  general  (1782)  ;  gov- 
«)-nor  of  South  Carolina  (1795-1786  and  1794-1796). 

HOUND  BUZIiDEBS.  Hypothetical  people  snpposed 
to  antedate  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  and  Uississippi 
valleys;  the  latter  is  now  regarded  as  the  home  of 
ancestors  of  tribes  found  by  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  pioneer*.  The  mounds  were  mortuary  or 
■acrifleiaL 

ICOTJVTAnr  BCBAS0W8  lUaSACBE.  In  Utah. 
850  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  September  7,  1857. 
About  140  men,  women,  and  children  emigrating  from 
Arkansas  and  Uissouri  to  Southern  California  were 
flred  upon  by  Indiana  and,  it  Is  said,  disguised  Mor- 
mons. They  withstood  the  siege  nntil  the  11th  when, 
on  promise  of  protection  by  John  D.  Lee,  Uormon 
bishop  and  Indian  agent,  they  left  the  shelter  of  their 
wagona.  All  over  seven  years  of  age  were  killed. 
Lee  wai  executed  for  the  crime  and  the  Kormon 
ch&rch  suspected  of  complicity  in  it. 

HT.  QATTBUS.  One  of  the  three  great  battles  of  the 
First  Samnite  War  (343-341  B.C.)  was  fought  on  Mt. 
Oaurus,  in  Italy.  The  accuracy  of  the  historic  details 
regarding  this  struggle  la  doubtful. 

HT.  VESUVIUS.  Volcano  on  the  Bay  of  Naplea, 
having  a  base  80  miles  in  circumference  and  two  som- 
mits.  Unrecognised  as  a  volcano  until  ita  first  emp- 
tion  (79),  when  Pompeii  was  buried  under  about  20 
feet  of  loose  ashes,  and  Herculaneum  covered  by  a 
torrent  of  mud;  many  coming  to  give  aid  were  suffo- 
cated by  the  fumes.  Eruptions  occurred  later  cover- 
ing the  villages  with  lava  and  boiling  water. 

BTUHLEKBEEO,  JOHIT  PETER  OABBIBL  (1746- 
1807).  American  general  and  leader  in  the  Revoln- 
lionary  War;  bom  at  Trappe.  Pa.;  commander  in  chief 
in  Virginia  '  until  the  arrival  of  Steuben.  He  was  in 
Congress  (1789-1791.  1793-1795.  snd  1799-1801); 
collector  of  port  of  Philadelphia  (1803-1807). 

MUKDEN  {March.  1905).  The  Japanese  had  de- 
feated the  Russians  and  occupied  most  of  the  Important 
points  in  Manchuria,  but  it  was  not  until  the  surrender 
of  Lone  Tree  Hill  that  Mukden,  the  most  important  city 
of  Manchuria,  waa  evacuated  by  the  Russians. 

UUNDA  (March  17,  45  B.  C).  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  to  suppress  the  Pompeiana,  and  at  Munda, 
now  Honda,  in  southern  Spain,  won  »  decialTe  victory. 

HDBBAT.  JAMES  (1725-1794).  British  nneral; 
born  in  Scotland;  fifth  son  of  Lord  Elibank.  Entered 
the  army  (1740) ;  sent  in  command  of  a  brigade  to  Can- 
ada (1757);  led  left  winjg  of  Wolfe's  army  on  Heights 
of  Abraham  battle  (1759) ;  snccesstully  defended 
Quebec  against  anperior  French  force  ( 1 760) ,  and 
aaaialed  General  Amherst  tn  reducing  Montreal.  Ap- 
pointed  governor  of  Quebec  (1760);  governor  of  all 
Canada  (1768-1766);  appointed  governor  of  Minorca 
(1774):  after  a  desperate  defense  caiMtulated  Fort  St. 
Philip  (1762).  to  be  tried  by  English  court-martial  and 
acquitted,    ftomoted  to  »  f oB  general  (1788). 

mrsaBOVE  KX£LS  (August  18,  1780).  With  a 
fore*  of  200  Americana,  WUIiama,  Brattan,  Clarke,  and 
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Shelby  set  out  from  Broad  river,  6.  C,  to  diqwno  a 
band  of  Tories  which  were  gathering  at  Moagrove'i 
MiUa,  on  the  Enoree  river.  On  August  18,  1780,  thw 
encountered  the  Britidi  and  Tories  and  after  a  brief 
conflict  the  British  were  utterly  routed. 

HUTUUL  (109  B.  C).  The  Romans,  commanded 
by  Uetellus,  entered  northern  Africa  to  aseist  the 
Numidians  engagfd  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  defeat  on  the  Muthul. 

MUTINA  (now  Modena),  in  northern  Italy.  (1)  A 
band  of  fugitive  gladiators,  led  by  Spartacus  and  armed 
with  captured  weapons,  marched  into  northern  Italy 
and  at  Uutina  defeated  the  proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisab 
pina  (72  B.  O.).  (2)  On  April  27.  43  B.  C.  Hark 
Antony  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  Hirtius,  a 
Roman  consul,  and  retired  into  Ganl. 

HTOALE  (September  22.  479  B.  C).    The  Greeks 

eined  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Persians  near 
yeale,  in  Aaia  Minor. 

HTOEHAE.  A  verr  ancient  oity  of  Greece  in  the 
northeaatem  part  of  Argidia  in  ttie  Peloponnesus.  It 
is  celebrated  In  legend  as  the  capital  of  Agamemnon. 
About  468  B.  C.  it  rame  into  the  hands  of  Argoa. 
Mycenae  was  still  partly  independent,  for  during  the 
Persian  Wars  it  sent  men  to  Tnermopylafi  and  Flataea, 
while  Argoa  was  friendly  to  Persia.  The  great  Cyclo- 
pean WaU  was  not  greatly  injured  when  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arglres,  and  this  with  the  Lion 
Gate"  and  the  domed  tomb  called  the  "Treasnrr  of 
Atreus"  are  Uie  most  celebrated  of  Cyclopean  ardii- 
tecture.  No  other  site  has  yielded  so  great  a  Tftriety 
of  objects,  or  so  complete  a  series  of  vases.  The 
Greek  Archaeological  Society  has  continued  the  work 
of  excavation  begun  by  Heinrich  Schliemsnn  in  1876. 

VTULB  (now  Milasso).  260  B.C.  In  a  naval  bat- 
tle near  Mylae,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  the 
Carthaginians  were  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

NAFEL8  (April  9.  1888).  The  Austrians  entered 
the  Glarus  vslley  in  Switzerland,  and  in  an  encounter 
at  Nafels  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,700  men. 

NANA  SAHIB  (about  1820- 1  ).  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India  (1857).  At  the 
outbreak  he  traitorously  offered  assiBtance  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  then  headed  a  body  of  mutineers.  He  induced 
the  European  troops  to  surrender  on  condition  that 
they  would  be  carried  to  a  place  of  safety  and  he  then 
ordered  the  men  to  be  shot.  The  women  and  children 
were  imprisoned  itf  Cswnpur.  Havelork  marched  to 
release  them,  but  before  he  reached  them  Nana  Sahib 
caused  them  to  be  murdered  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  a  well.    His  end  ia  unknown. 

NANSHAN  (Mar  20.  1904).  A  series  of  careful 
movements  on  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  in  China,  cul- 
minated in  a  battle  on  the  helghta  of  Nanahan,  not  far 
from  Dalny.  The  Russians  held  out  for  16  honre,  but 
were  finally  forced  to  retreat.  The  possession  of  this 
point  made  it  easy  for  the  Japanese  to  occupy  Dslny. 

KANTES,  EDICT  OF.  Famous  decree  signed  at 
Nantes  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  (April,  1598).  granting 
certain  privilegen  to  his  Protestant  subjects.  (For  terms 
of  the  Edict,  see  Table  of  Treaties.)  In  force  nntil  ita 
revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  (1686). 

MAraSB,  SIB  0HABLE8  JAXB8  (1782-1853).  A 
famous  British  general;  son  of  Col.  George  Napier; 
born  at  Whitehall;  entered  the  army  and  served  during 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798;  received  a  command  at 
Corunna,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French; 
served  under  Beckwitb  in  an  expedition  against  the 
United  States  (1813);  engaged  in  the  storming  of 
Cambrai;  resident  governor  of  Cephalonia  (1822-1880); 
ordered  to  command  the  army  at  Bombay  (1841); 
with  the  dose  of  the  successful  battle  of  Hyderabad 
the  power  of  the  rulers  of  Sindh  was  crushed,  and  the 
British  became  masters  of  the  Bindh;  Napier  was  made 
governor  of  the  conquered  territory;  became  com' 
mander-in-chief  in  India  (1849-1850);  quarreled  with 
the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  and  retired 
to  England,  where  he  dicd- 

KAPIEB,  BOBEBT  COBNEUS,  LORD  OF  KAO- 
DAU  (1810-1890).  A  British  field  marshal;  bom  at 
Colombo,  CTeylon;  served  in  the  first  and  second  Sikh 
wars:  distinguished  himself  at  Lucknow;  received  chief 
command  in  central  India  (1858);  served  under  Sir 
Hope  Grant  in  the  expedition  to  (Thina  (1860);  for 
his  brilliant  work  in  Abyssinio  (1868)  where  he 
captured  the  stronghold  of  Magdala,  he  was  created 
Baron  of  Magdala;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army  in  India  (1870);  waa  proBBOted  to 
the  rank  of  field  marshal  (1888),  and  became  gOTeioor 
of  OibratUr  in  1876. 
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SASVA  (November  80,  1700).  Carl  XII.  of  Sweden 
defeated  Peter  the  Qreet  of  BuMis  in  e  battle  et  Nanre, 
near  Si.  Petertbarg,  on  the  coast  of  Huuia. 

HASBBT  (June  14.  1045).  At  Naeeby,  in  Nortb- 
ampionsbire,  Englaiid.  iho  So;allata,  led  by  Charku  1„ 
were  defeated  by  Um  Parliamentaruuta,  under  Oromvell 
and  Fairfax. 

HASaVmiE  (December  15.  16,  1864).  After  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  the  Confederate!  led  by  Hood  pur- 
■uad  QeBcral  Sebofield  to  Naahville,  Tenn.,  which  waa 
oecnpied  Thomas  and  hia  army  of  58,000.  On 
December  15  Thomas  advanced  and  rave  battle  to  the 
Confederatea,  and  after  two  days  of  BkirmishinK  and 
manen*ering  the  latter  were  in  fnll  retreat  toward 
Franklin.  Tbomaa  continued  the  pnranit  until  the 
Confederatea  eroaaed  the  Tennenee.  Tbe  Confederate 
looa  waa  abont  5,000.  The  Federals  lost  between  8,000 
and  4,000. 

HAVASIHO.  The  Bay  of  Navarino,  on  the  aonth- 
west  coast  of  Greece,  baa  been  tbe  scene  of  two  battles. 
( t )  In  425  B.  C.  the  Spartans  were  ullerlv  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  in  a  great  naval  battle.  (2)  Durinx  the 
War  of  Grecian  IndepcDdence,  the  British  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  the  EUflish,  French,  and  Russian  navies 
here  on  October  20,  1827. 

VAVARBETTB  (April  8,  1367).  Pedro  the  Crael 
of  Caatile.  allied  with  the  Black  Prince,  defeated  hia 
brother.  Henrv  of  Traitamare.  in  a  battle  between 
NavarrettA  and  Najara.  in  Spain. 

VAXOa  (376  B.  C).  Id  a  naval  battle  near  the 
island  of  Naxoa.  In  the  Aegean  Sea.  the  Athenians 

defeated  the  Lacedemonians,  snd  the  snpremacy  of  the 
aoa  waa  restored  to  Athena. 

KAZASETH  (Hay  1,  IIST).  Battle  between  m 
•mall  snay  of  Cmssders  and  several  thousand  Turks. 
AIbmsI  all  of  tbe  Christian  knights  were  killed  or 
CBptored.  The  KniRhts  Templars,  especially,  suffered 
severely,  sixty  of  the  order  being  killed. 

HEOBOE8  (imported  into  the  United  States).  In 
1R19  s  cargo  of  negro  slaves  was  landed  at  Jamestown. 
Tbe  growing  needs  of  the  South  demanded  more  negro 
slavo  nod  bf  1714  the  number  had  increased  to  about 
58,850.  Africa  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  slsves, 
allhoueh  many  were  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
In  1790  there  were  767,206  negroes  In  the  United 
B'atea,  Importations  of  negroes  were  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  in  1808,  but  Africans  were  smuggled  Into 
Ihe  eonntry  np  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  last 
cargo  was  landed  on  Jek}-ll  Island,  off  Brunswick,  Ga. 

UTEHAVEITD  or  NAHAVUND  (641).  The  fall  of 
the  Sassanid  power  in  Persia  dates  from  the  battle  of 
Hehavend,  in  western  Persia,  in  which  the  king, 
Isdigerd  III.,  was  defeated  by  the  Saracens.  The 
Aratw  called  their  snccese  the  "victory  of  victories." 

NEI.BOH,  HOKATIO,  VT8COUHT  <17S8-1805).  The 
most  famous  of  English  admirals;  born  at  Burham- 
Thorpe,  Norfolk,  England  (September  29,  1758)  ;  en- 
lerea  the  navy  at  the  age  of  12;  in  1777,  was  made 
second  lieutenant;  in  1779,  captain;  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  battle  of  Cape  Vincent,  and  for  his  share 
m  this  great  event  received  a  knighthood  of  the  Bath; 
in  1797,  led  an  nnsuceessful  attack  on  Teneriffe;  for 
his  brilliant  victory  in  tbe  battle  of  the  Nile  (1798) 
he  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile:  commiHiiioned 
a  viscount  for  the  victory  of  the  Baltic,  where,  as 
second  in  command,  he  disobeyed  orders  direrting  his 
retreat:  was  mortally  wonnded  at  the  famous  battle  off 
Capo  Trafalgar,  where  his  fleet  jr^ned  s  gnat  victory 
over  the  French  and  Spanish.  His  last  words  were, 
"Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty." 

HEW  BBUVSWIOK.  Important  Canadian  province. 
Firat  settled  by  Frenchmen  on  Bay  of  Chaleurs  (1639). 
With  Nova  Scotia  it  formed  the  original  French  colony 
of  Acadia  taken  by  English  (1654)  ;  restored  to  France 
(1667);  T«-ceded  to  English  (1713)  by  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  First  British  settlers  were  Scotcn  agricultnr- 
fsta  and  laborers  (1764);  reinforced  by  over  5,000 
Loyaliata  driven  from  United  Ststes  (1783);  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick  formed  distinct  colonies  (1784); 
flrst  legislative  assembly  of  New  Brunswick  met  at  St. 
i<A»  (1786) ;  united  with  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and 
Quebec  (1867),  thus  becoming  one  of  the  original  prov> 
ineea  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Oapital  and  seat 
irf  government  ia  Fredericton.  (%i«f  rivers  ar«  tbe  St. 
John  snd  ths  Mlrwnidil. 

JIEWFOmfDUJID,  A  British  colony  In  Korib 
America  comprising  the  island  of  Newfoundland  and 
its  dcDendenev,  I^hrsdor.  Newfonndlsnd  was  dis- 
eovered  by  John  Cabot  for  flio  English  in  1497.  Eng- 


lish, French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  cod  fisheries 
were  established  here.  In  1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for  England,  but 
France  refused  to  recognise  the  claim.  By  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  io  1718,  b  ranee  admitted  the  sovereignty 
of  England  over  the  whole  territory  of  tbe  inland,  but 
the  French  retained  the  islands  of  Miquelon  and  Saint 
Pierre  for  flahing  stations,  with  th«  exclusive  right  to 
the  rod  fisheries  on  ths  western  coast.  The  Eni^h 
valued  the  islsnd  merely  ss  s  source  of  the  fiah  supply, 
and  settlements  were  practically  forbidden.  In  1832 
representstive  government  was  conceded  by  England, 
and  parliamentary  government  was  granted  In  1855. 
The  French  interpretation  of  the  west  shore  rights  pre- 
vented settlement  by  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland. 
The  Anglo-French  convention  of  1904  accomplished  • 
final  settlement,  bv  which  France  agreed  to  renounce 
her  exclusive  fishing  rights  on  Ihe  west  shore,  but 
reserved  the  right  to  fish  in  territorisl  waters  from  St. 
John's  Cape  north  to  Cape  Roy.  French  shipowners 
snd  fishermen  received  a  compensation  of  $275,000. 

MEW  RAVEK  (July  5.  1T79).  In  1779  s  British 
expedition  waa  sent  to  the  Connecticut  coast  under 
General  Tryon.  They  landed  at  West  Haven,  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  New  Haven,  but  the  inhabitants 
reaisled  so  vigorously  that  they  were  obliged  to  march 
around  the  town  and  enter  by  another  route.  At  the 
same  time  more  troops  were  Isnded  st  East  Haven, 
the  town  was  sacked,  and  the  British  sailed  off  with 
about  BO  prisoners. 

HBV  BOPS  OHOBOB.  Sm  Pimpxix  TIKE  Crrbk. 

NEW  LONDON  (September  6,  1781).  With  a 
British  army,  Benedict  Arnold  attacked  snd  csptured 
New  London,  on  the  const -of  (Connecticut,  and  burned 
part  of  the  town, 

HEW  MADBID  (March  13,  1882).  When  the  Con- 
federates  at  Columbus,  Ky„  heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donclnon,  they  moved  to  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  a  wsll  de- 
fended position  under  General  McCown.  On  March  13 
1862,  General  Pope,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  and 
several  heavy  guns,  began  an  srtive  bombardment  which 
forced  the  carrimn  to  abandon  New  Madrid  snd  ntreat 
to  Island  No.  10. 

NSW  0B1BAH8.  (1)  January  8,  1815.  With  re- 
inforcements which  swelled  their  numbers  to  10,000, 
the  British  under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  attacked  New 
Orleans,  on  the  MiRsisRippi  river,  in  Louisiana.  The 
Americans  were  greatly  outnumbered,  but  held  a 
strongly  intrenched  position  which  compelled  the  British 
to  approsch  acrons  a  much  expnsea  plain.  In  tho 
fighting  which  enniied.  the  British  lost  2,600  men, 
including  QenernI  Pakenham;  while  the  Americans  lost 
only  21.  men.  (2)  April  24,  lflG2.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  combined  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
Federals  led  by  General  Butler  and  Admiral  Fsrragut, 
made  an  attack  upon  New  Orleans.  The  city  was 
defended  with  two  strong  forte  iust  below  it,  a  fleet 
of  15  vessels  commanded  by  Mitchell,  and  a  heavy 
chain  stretched  across  tho  river.  For  six  days  Farra- 
gut  bombarded  the  forts  without  effect,  and  then  de- 
cided to  pass  them.  On  April  24  the  Federal  forces 
were  ordered  forward,  and  In  the  midst  of  Incessant 
firing  from  the  forts  all  but  three  of  the  veBsels  made 
their  way  Up  the  river  and  destroyed  the  Confederate 
fleet.  This  victory  opened  the  way  to  the  city,  and  on 
May  1  the  Federal  troops  occnpied  New  Orleans,  having 
lost  86  killed  and  193  wounded  in  the  engagement. 

NET,  mcREL,  mnEE  or  BLOHnrosN  Am 

FBINOE  OF  THE  MOSKVA  (1789  1815).  A  French 
marshal;  bom  at  Saarlonis  (Jannary  10,  1769);  he 
made  the  campaign  of  1792  with  the  army  of  the 
North,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant;  contributed  largely  to 
the  victories  of  I'lm,  Evlau,  and  Friedlnnd;  served  in 
the  PeninNular  War  (lBOFt-1811),  proving  one  of  the 
most  capable  officers  opnosed  to  Wellington :  created 
Prince  of  Moscow  for  his  conduct  at  the  oattle  of 
Borodino  (September  7,  1812);  fought  for  Napoleon 
during  the  campaigns  (1813-1814),  but  upon  his 
abdication  joined  the  government  of  Lonis  XVIII. 
Upon  return  of  Napoleon  he  was  induced  to  join  his 
old  chief:  defeated  by  the  Eni^lish  and  their  allies  at 
Quatre  Bras,  but  joined  Nspoleon  at  Waterloo  (1815); 
soon  after  was  captured  and  shot  at  Paris  (December 
7,  1815),  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

MIOAEA  (May  O-June  19,  1097).  Tbe  first  under- 
takins  of  tbe  Crusaders  was  the  siege  of  Nicsea,  In 
Asia  Minor;  the  first  time  the  whole  army  hnd  been 
brought  together.  Alexius,  Emperor  of  the  Greeks, 
alliea  to  the  Crusaders,  brought  vesselN  overland  to 
the  lake  romnleting  Ihe  hlorkade.  After  futile  at- 
t  mp'^.  Ji'M  ns  the  Cru^nders  were  ab^nit  to  take  tho 
city  it  BT:rTcnd?rcd  to  Ihiir  clly,  Als^i.'.a,  whD  hoisted 
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his  BUndard  and  antumBced  hla  Intention  to  hold  it 
acainM  the  Crnaadrn. 

HXOB  (CoonciU  of).  (1)  ConnctI  of  the  Chriatlan 
Church  held  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  The  emperor 
ConBtantine  called  the  first  one  in  325.  There'  were 
present  of  1,800  bithops  in  the  empire  ontj-  about  318, 
At  this  council  the  time  for  obscrviu^  Easter  nod  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr  were  tictlled,  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  adopted,  and  the  Ariane  were  condemned.  Thns 
the  divisions  in  the  church  were  healed.  (3)  The 
second  council  of  Nicaea  was  convened  hy  the  empress 
Irene  and  her  son,  Constanlinc,  in  787.  The  council 
was  attended  b;^  375  bishoHH.  The  orthodox  views  as 
to  image  worship  were  reaffirmed, 

NXEUFORT  (Jnlv  2,  ICOO).  The  Dutch  and  Eng> 
lith,  under  Prince  Maurice,  defeated  the  superior  fbroea 
of  A»  arebduke  Albert,  the  Spanish  ruler  r  T  the 
Netherlaoda,  at  Niesport,  on  the  coast  of  Belgium. 

HZLE  (An^Bt  1,  1798):  The  English  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Nelson,  defeated  the  French  fleet,  under 
Brueys,  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  near  Abukir,  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  EcTPt,  The  French  army  was 
thus  cut  ofF  from  France,  and  the  British  controlled  the 
Uediterranean, 

HINETY-SIZ  (May  and  June,  1781).  Durinr  the 
Revolutionary  War,  NInetF-Six,  a  village  in  South 
OaTolloa,  was  besieged  b;  tne  Americana  under  General 
Greene.  For  almost  a  month  the  Americana  kept  the 
Btitish  there,  but  when  news  came  that  a  large  Brittah 
army  was  coming,  Greene  withdrew. 

HUIEVEH.  Capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  sit- 
uated on  the  Tigris  river  opposite  the  present  Mosul. 
The  prophet,  Jonah,  preached  against  this  city.  Shal- 
manescr  I.  is  known  to  have  restored  a  temple  of 
Ishtar  at  Nineveh  (shout  1300  B.  C),  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  code  of  Hammursbbi.  It  was  under  King 
Sennacherib  and  his  successors  that  the  city  attained 
the  height  of  its  glory.  It  fell  before  the  combined 
strength  of  the  Mcdes  under  ^axares,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians under  Nabopolassar,  The  year  of  the  fall  of 
the  city  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  about  607 
B.  C.  Pint  excavations  in  1842-1843  by  Paul  Botta 
proved  diBappointing,  but  more  recent  ones  have 
brought  to  light  the  famous  library  of  Asshnr-bani-pal, 
H  weU  a«  some  of  the  finest  apecimens  of  Assyrian  art. 

HXUOBWABCI.  Daring  the  Boxer  outbresic  in  China 
in  1900,  the  Busslana  poured  into  Uanebnria  and  oeeu- 
pied  Viuchwang,  a  town  near  Mukden.  The  Bnsaians 
threatened  a  nneral  assault,  but  the  foreign  residents 
interceded  and  allowed  the  Russians  to  enter  i>eace- 
(utly,  although  not  without  some  looting  and  skirmishing. 

KODDIfS  ISLAND  (Msy  27,  1775).    In  order  to 

SrevDut  the  Americans  from  tskinz  the  live  stock  from 
oddle's  Island,  Hog  Island,  and  Snake  Islsnd,  just 
northeast  of  Boston,  a  small  force  of  British  marines 
was  stationed  on  Noddle's  Island.  A  few  colonists  had 
been  sent  to  remove  the  stock,  but  after  firing  upon 
and  kilUnr  three  of  the  marines  they  retreated  to  Hog 
Island,  with  the  aid  of  reinforcementa  the  edonists 
foreed  the  mariaea  to  retreat. 

KOLA  (315  B.  C).  An  Italian  eltjr  near  Naplea; 
noted  for  its  remarkable  resistanee  to  Hannibal  dar- 
ing the  second  Funic  War. 

NOBDXJNOBN.  (1)  November  6,  1634.  A  battle 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  fought  at  Nordlingen,  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  in  which  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by 
the  Imperialists,  under  Ferdinsnd.  (2)  Later,  August 
8,  1645,  another  battle  npar  there  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  French  over  the  imperial  German  army. 

BTORFOLH.  (1)  January  1,  1776.  Late  In  177S, 
an  expedition  of  British  under  Lord  Duomore  plun- 
dered Virgidia  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  its  most 
prosperous  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Ibe  state  formed 
an  army  under  Woodford  and  took  possession  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  important  strongholds  near  there,  forcing 
the  BritiEb  to  withdraw.  When  reinforcements  arrived 
from  England,  however,  Dunmore  immediately  began  a 
bombardment  and  set  Are  to  Norfolk.  The  section  left 
standing  was  burned  by  the  Americsns  to  prevent  its 
occupstion  by  the  British.  (2)  May  10,  1862.  When 
the  Federal  srmy  marchpd  toward  Richmond,  the  Con- 
federates destroyed  the  Merrimac  and  evacuated  Nor- 
folk, at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river.  On  May  10, 
a  force  from  Fortress  Monroe  was  sent  to  seize  Nor- 
folk, and  the  place  was  surrendered  without  resistance, 

NOBTHAMPTOK.  July  10,  1460,  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  met  in  a  battle  at  Northampton, 
England,  in  which  Hentr  VI.  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Yorkists. 

NOBTH  ANKA  CBOSSING  (May  23-27,  1864), 
From  Spottsylvania,  Grant's  army  moved  south  (o  the 


North  Anna  river,  arriving  May  23.  There  they  en- 
countered I^ee  in  such  a  well  chosen  position  t^^t  after 
a  struggle  in  which  the  Federals  lost  1,293  mei:.  Grant 
withdrew.  On  the  27th,  when  Sheridan  joined  Grant, 
the  Federal  force  started  toward  the  Pamunkey  Tiver. 

KOBTHHEK.  A  name  given  by  some  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians, by  others  to  the  Danes,  and  by  all  to  the 
Vikings  or  Sea-kings  who  committed  such  depredations 
in  the  countries  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The 
Danes  first  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  England  abottt 
787.  In  795  they  settled  in  some  of  *lie  towns  of  Ire- 
land. After  832  they  paid  almost  annual  visits  to 
England.  In  851  they  passed  their  first  winter  there. 
After  866  they  had  firm  footing  in  fTngland.  Ethelred 
I.  and  Alfred  the  Great  curbed  them  and  external  peace 
followed  these  wars.  In  991  the  attacks  began  anew. 
Ethelred  II.  tried  to  buy  them  off  and  imposed  on  his 
people  a  tax  called  Danegeld  to  meet  their  demands. 
As  they  returned  in  larger  numbers,  demanding  larger 
sums,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  all  parta 
of  England  on  November  18,  1002.  This  was  followed 
by  four  invasions  for  revenge  under  Swevn,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  the  country  was  fearfully  ravaged. 
Sweyn  conquered  the  country  in  1013  but  died  the 
next  year.  His  aon,  Canute  or  Knut,  carried  on  the 
war  with  Ethelred  and  his  successor,  Edmund  Iron- 
side, and  conquered  the  country,  and  the  country  be- 
came Norse  till  1042,  when  the  last  king  died.  The 
country  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  un- 
der Edward  the  Confessor.  On  his  death  in  1066  he 
was  succeeded  by  Harold,  Earl  of  Kent.  Then  William 
of  Normandy,  a  descendant  of  the  Norwegians  who  had 
settled  in  Normandy,  took  the  country  in  the  Norman 
Conquest  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Danish  Norse- 
men ravaged  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Garonne.  Gottfried  overran  Friealand  as  early  ss 
810,  but  Charlemagne  ovei^wered  them.  About  820 
they  renewed  their  attacks  and  under  the  weak  kings 
became  the  scourge  of  northwestern  Germany  and 
France.  They  plundered  Hambuiv  several  timtn,  and 
the  coast  of  the  Frisians,  and  in  843  were  firmly 
planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  They  then  swarmed 
up  the  great  rivers  and  plundered  the  Interior  of  the 
conntry.  In  842  th^  were  at  Bonen.  In  845  they 
went  up  the  Seine  ana  sacked  Paris.  In  885  no  fewer 
than  40.000  of  them  in  TOO  ^i^  went  up  from  Rouen 
under  Siegfried  and  atomied  Paris  for  ten  monttis; 
Burgundy  was  given  ever  to  thero  as  a  price  of  safety 
to  Paris.  Louis  III,,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  checked 
them  at  Saucourt  in  881 ;  AmnU,  the  brave  Germaa  mon- 
arch, defeated  them  near  Loavain  in  891;  but  that 
did  not  stop  them.  In  892  they  were  at  Btmn;  it  is 
said  they  wer*  even  in  Bwitierland.  In  844  they  were 
in  Spain,  bat  ware  defeated  near  Seville  by  the  Arab, 
Abd-ur-Bohman,  In  859-800  they  forced  their  way 
into  the  Mediterranean  and  visited  and  plundered  the 
shores  of  Spain,  Africa,  the  Balearic  Isles,  up  the 
Rhone,  Into  Italy,  where  they  burned  Pisa  and  Lucca, 
and  even  over  to  Greece.  Tbey,  with  Norwegian  asso- 
ciates, made  voyages  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Ork- 
neys, Hebrides,  and  the  Shetland  Isles  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  About  the  same  time  they  settled 
in  the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland;  thence  Vikings  crossed 
to  Greenland  in  983,  About  twenty  years  later  they 
visited  Vinland,  now  believed  to  have  been  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast,  500  yoarB  before  Columbus,  About 
911  Hrolf  or  Hollo  went  out  from  Norway  and  com- 
pelled Charles  the  Simple  of  France  to  give  him  the 
land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  This  land  became 
Normandy  or  the  land  of  the  Northmen. 

NORTH  POINT  (September  12,  1814),  After  sack- 
ing Washington,  General  Ross  and  his  British  army 
embarked  for  Baltimore.  They  landed  at  North  Point, 
about  12  miles  from  Baltimore,  where  they  were  met 
by  8,200  Americans  under  General  Strieker.  The 
battle  continued  for  four  hours  and  resulted  in  the 
retreat  of  the  Americans  to  Baltimore. 

HOBWALK.  On  July  12,  1799,  the  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  Tryon,  appeared  before  Norwolk,  Conn. 
A  small  band  led  by  Capt.  Stephen  Belts  met  the  In- 
vaders, but  were  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  British 
destroyed  over  f 166,000  worth  of  property  before  quit- 
ting the  town. 

NOTItrU  (407  B.C.).  The  Athenian  fleet  at  Notium, 
in  the  Qulf  of  Ephesus,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Lysander. 

NOVX.  August  15,  1799.  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Novi,  a  town  of  Italy  not  far  from  Genoa,  in  whidt 
Suvaroff.  eeneral  of  the  allied  Russian  and  Austrian 
armies,  defeated  MarEhal  Joubert  and  the  French  army. 

NXIMANTIA.  The  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberian 
people  called  Arevari,  in  ancient  Spain.  It  Is  on  the 
Douro,  near  the  present  Soria,  in  Old  Castile.  The 
city  is  noted  for  its  brave  resistance  to  the  Romans 
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under  Bripio  tbe  Touncer,  who  beaiened  it  for  fiftMD 
tnoDtha  from  135  to  133  B.  C,  wboi  at  lul  it  wu 
starved  into  surreoder,  knd  then  with  th«  few  rcraata- 
inc  inhkbilftiits  wu  destroyed. 

OAK  aBOVE  (Jase  25.  1862).  From  Jane  25  to 
July  1,  1B62,  occnrred  (he  Seven  Dayi'  Battles  in  the 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va,  The  first  skirmish  toolc 
pUce  on  June  25  st  Oak  Grore,  on  the  main  road 
from  Richmond  to  Witlismsburg.  The  Federsls  lost 
67  men  killed,  504  wonndcd,  snd  55  missing. 

DATES,  TITUS  (1649-1705).  The  principsl  in- 
former in  the  sllened  popish  plot;  bom  st  Oskhsm; 
pretended  thnt  he  had  disrovpred  a  plot  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  to  murder  Charles  II.  and  make  the  duke  of 
York  king,  to  massacre  the  Protestants  and  burn  Lou- 
don :  innocent  men  were  implicated  and  murdered,  and 
London  went  wild  with  excitement;  Oates  was  refrsrded 
as  the  "savior  of  his  country,"  and  for  a  time  lived 
at  Whitehall  and  received  a  pension;  a  reaction  set  in 
and  Dates  was  imprisoned  and  fined  (1683);  stripped 
of  his  canonicals  and  fio^iced  (1681),  and  received  a 
life  sentence;  set  free  by  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 
received  a  pension  of  £300. 

O'OOHHBIX^    DAHIBL    (1775-1847).       An  Irish 

Kitriot  and  orator:  horn  near  Cahirclveen,  C«unty 
erry;  entered  psrlisment  when  the  bill  for  Cstholic 
emancipation  was  passed  (1S30);  in  favor  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  chief  speaker.  throuKhout  Ireland,  In  the 
ai^tation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  (1841);  was  tried 
for  seditions  conspiracy  (1843)  and  sentenced  to  im- 

Erisonment :  House  of  Lords  reversed  this  judgment ; 
is  party  divided  into  '  'young* '  and  '  'old  Ireland, 
with  the  former  against  him.  His  health  gave  way 
bebealh  the  struggle  and  he  died  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

OCTAVIA  (70t-ll  B.  C).  The  sister  of  the  emperor 
AagnstuB.  who  married,  first  Gains  Marcellus,  consul 
in  50  B.  C,  and  in  40  B.  C.  at  the  death  of  Marrellus, 
married  Hark  Antony,  in  order  to  keep  peace  between 
him  and  her  brother  Augustus;  her  husband  soon  for- 
sook her  for  the  Etryptisn  queen,  Cleopatra.  Ortavis 
was  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  womanly  virtues. 

.  OODENSBTrBa.  On  Febmary  22,  1S13,  In  retal- 
iation for  the  American  success  at  Elizabeth  town,  a 
British  force  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  McDonnell  at- 
tacked Ogdeniburg,  N.  Y.,  and  after  a  short  struggle 
captured  the  town  and  plundered  it. 

OLTOTEE  (Fehraary  20,  1864).  An  expedition 
of  land  and  naval  forces  under  General  Seymour  was 
sent  into  Florida  fron  Port  Royal.  On  February  7 
thnr  reached  Jaekionville  and  started  Inland.  On  the 
20tB  they  net  the  Confederates  at  Olnitee,  and  were 
defeated  and  oblii^  to  retreat  to  Barbera  with  a  loss 
of  1,861  men  and  5  pieces  of  artillery. 

OLTl^IAD.  The  space  of  four  years  between  one 
celebration  and  another  of  the  Olympic  games,  held 
in  ancient  Greece.  The  name  of  the  winner  of  the 
foot  race  in  the  games  was  often  used  with  the  number 
of  the  Olympiad.  Coroebus  was  the  first  recorded 
winner  In  776  B.  C,  and  thus  began  the  first  Olympiad ; 
the  system  of  chronological  reckoning  was  dated  from 
this  time. 

OIiTNTRIAlT  WAB.  Olynlhna.  a  Greek  city  In  Chal- 
ridice,  wss  the  center  of  a  league.  It  endeavored  to 
force  other  cities  into  the  union.  They  appealed  to 
Spsrta  for  aid.  A  Spartan  force,  sfler  some  reverses, 
compelled  the  city  to  surrender  (379  B.  C). 

OKAB  FASHA  (1806-1871).  A  Turkish  general; 
bom  In  Croatia.  His  real  name  was  Uichsel  Laltas; 
made  governor  of  Lebanon  (1842);  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians at  Oltenitia  (1853),  and  at  Silistrta  (1854)  with 
an  army  of  60,000  men;  repulsed  the  Russians,  who 
with  40,000  men  attacked  him  at  Eupstoria  (1855); 
his  attempt  to  relieve  Kan  failed;  became  governor  of 
Bagdad  (1857):  banished  for  two  years  (1859-1861); 
on  hia  return  he  renresiied  the  unrtning  in  Mantencero 
and  took  Cetinje  (1862);  msde  field  marshal  (1864); 
failed  to  pot  down  the  rebellion  in  Crete;  made  minister 
of  war  (1869). 

OPEQUAH.    See  "WlNrnEaTnn  (4). 

OFTOV  WAB.  The  war  between  Great  Britain  snrl 
China  (1840-1842)  caused  by  China's  attempt  to  stop 
the  importation  of  opium.  The  war  closed  with  tho 
treaty  of  Kanking:  treaty  ports  were  opened  to  trade, 
and  England  obtained  Hongkong  and  an  enormous 
indemnity. 

OBCHOXBRUS  (85  B.  C).  During  the  Mlthridatl" 
wars,  Sulla  assanlted  the  camp  of  Archelaus,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  for  the  Romans. 

OBXSKAJrT  (An rust  6,  1777).  An  armv  of  800 
Americana  led  by  Verkimer,  defeated  the  British  led 


by  Johnson  and  Brant,  at  Oriskany,  on  the  Uohawk  in 
central  New  York.  It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  con- 
flicts of  the  war.  Men  fought  band-to-hand  amidat 
a  terrific  thunder  shower,  and  flnidly  the  British  re- 
treated, leaving  the  Americana  in  possession  of  tho  flaU. 

OEI.EAHS.  Decisive  battle  of  the  world  (1429) 
due  to  the  French  refusing  to  accept  the  Treaty  «( 
TruycB,  which  provided  the  French  crown  shoutd  de- 
scend to  the  heirs  of  King  Henry  V.  of  England,  and 
that  the  two  countries  should  be  forever  under  one 
king.  The  tsst  stand  for  monarchial  Independence  was 
made  at  Orli'aus;  t>eBicged  by  the  duke  of  Biedtord* 
who  held  tho  Touretles,  a  fortified  position  eommandlns 
Orleans.  A  peasant  girl  named  Joan  of  Arc  (Jeanaa 
d'Arc)  appeared  claiming  Divine  authority  to  lead  the 
French  and  deliver  the  country  from  the  English. 
The  French  stormed  and  captured  'Toarelles;  losinc 
nnmuniiioo  and  eopplies  tbe  English  relrested,  snd  tho 
monarchial  independence  of  France  was  assnred 
Later  Joan  of  Arc  was  captured  by  the  Burgnndiana^ 
■old  to  the  English,  and  burned  as  a  witch  at  Rouen. 

0BLEAN8,  LOUIS  PBILIPFE  JOSEPH.  DUO  D' 
(1747-1793).  Fifth  duke  of  Orleans,  known  as  Egalit«; 
bom  at  Baint-Cloud;  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
in  the  American  Revolutionary  War;  joined  the  "tiers 
ftat"  in  the  states- gone  ml  (1789)  ;  aided  revolutionary 
movements  by  money  snd  secret  agents  (1789);  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Philippe  Egalil^  (Equality)  and 
took  his  place  with  the  mountain  party;  ne  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king  Louis  XVI,;  with  all  the  members 
of  the  Bourbon  family  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
convention  and  his  eataCrs  conflscsted  (1793);  In  Sep- 
tember was  condemned  by  the  revolntlonsry  tribunal 
and  executed.  His  son.  Louis  Philippe,  became  king  of 
France  in  1830. 

ORIiOFF.  The  name  of  a  prominent  Russian  fam- 
ily.   GBiaOBI  (1784  1783),  a  favorite  of  Catherine 

II.;  fought  in  Qie  revcriuiion  which  placed  Catherine 
on  the  throne ;  served  In  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
AlEXIS  (1737-1808).    Russian  admiral;  a  leader  In 

the  revolution  which  placed  Catherine  II.  on  the  throne: 
murdered  Peter  HI.  ( 1 702 )  ;  appointed  admiral 
(1768).  and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Chesme  (1770). 

OBSrNI,  FELIOB  (1819  1858).  Italian  revolution- 
ist: born  at  Meldola;  elected  to  the  Rnman  constituent 
assembly  (1849);  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Rome 
and  Venice;  exiled  to  Knirlsnd  (1853);  returned  to 
Italy  where  he  was  arreMed  and  confined  at  Mantua; 
escaped  to  England  (1856)  ;  with  three  other  con- 
spirators, made  sn  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  Paris  (1858);  the  emperor  wss  unhurt,  but  tho 
asssssins  were  arrested  and  tried;  Orslni  and  one  Other 
were  found  guilty  and  were  guillotined  (1858). 

08TEND  HANIFESTO.  A  dispatch  signed  st  0«- 
tend,  Belgium,  in  October,  1H54,  by  Jamea  Duchnnnn, 
Juhn  y.  Mason,  and  Pierre  Soul6,  all  United  States 
ministers  in  Europe,  declaring  Ihu  advisability  of  the 
sale  of  Cuba  by  Kpain  to  the  United  States  and  declar- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  be  justified  in  taking 
it  by  force  in  the  event  of  tho  refusal  of  Spain  to 
■ell  it.  "The  declaration  was  not  approved  by  any 
party  in  the  United  States,  though  the  meeting  of  min- 
ihtera  was  under  the  direction  of  President  Pierce. 

OSWEOO.  (1)  August  II.  1756.  Tbe  French  led 
by  llontcslm  attacked  tlie  Eneliah  under  Shirlev  st 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  easily  captured  the  fort.  (2)  In 
1750,  the  French  and  Indians  tried  to  get  possesaiun 
of  Fort  Oswego,  then  occupied  by  the  English,  but  their 
attack  failed.  (3)  On  May  5,  1814,  Sir  James  Yeo, 
in  command  of  a  British  squadron  of  cicht  vessels, 
appeared  before  Oswego,  and  attempted  to  land  troopa, 
whieh  were  forced  bark  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  On- 
tario, consisting  of  300  men  under  Lieutenant  Mitch- 
ell. The  next  day  the  British  returned  in  such  num- 
bers that  Mitchell  was  overpowered  and  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  fort. 

OTTAWA    Capital    of    tho    Dominion    of  Canada. 

Founded  by  Colonel  By,  from  whom  it  received  the 
i.ame  of  Bytown  (1827);  incorporated  ag  a  city  under 
its  pres^'nt  nome  (lr454);  setecied  by  <jueen  Victoria 
aa  the  capital  of  Canada  (1858).  Seat  of  Federal 
Senate    and  House   of  Commons.    Population  59,918 

OUDENABDB  (July  II.  170S).  During  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succi'ssi'in,  Die  Fri'iic-h  alicmpled  to  rap- 
ture Oudenarde,  a  lowii  of  Bi'li;iura.  but  were  defeated 
by  the  allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 

OUDIHOT  (oo-dc-no')„  NICOLAS  CHABLES,  DUKE 
OF  BBOOXO  (1767-1847).  Mansbai  of  France:  bom 
at  Bsr-le-Dnc;  appointed  general  of  brigade  (1794); 
as  a  reward  for  bravery  Napoleon  made  him  marshal 
(1809):  commanded  during  the  oerupntion  of  Holland 
(1810-1812);  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  and 
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wsB  wounded  during  tbe  retreat  from  Uobcow  (1612) 
when  Nspoleon  wbb  sent  to  Elbm,  Oudinot  went  over 
to  the  Rojaliits;   Louis  XVIII.  crested  him  a  peer; 
commander  of  the  rojal  guards,  rainiater  of  atate,  and 
cbief  of  tbe  Paris  National  Guard. 

OXFOBD.  Chief  city  and  country  seat  of  Oxford- 
shire, England.  It  is  situated  52  miles  west-northwest 
of  London.  Noted  for  university  here  which  is  one  of 
the  two  principal  universities  of  ICngland.  As  early 
as  1117  we  hear  of  Continental  scholars  lecturing  at 
Oxford  UniTersity.  Many  religious  orders  were  at- 
tracted to  Oxford  at  the  rise  of  the  university.  Oxford 
haa  a  distinct  biatorical  significance,  as  during  tbe  civil 
vars  In  England  It  was  not  merely  the  center  of  Roykl- 
tat  operations,  but  the  capital  of  Koyalist  England. 

FAABDEBEBQ  (February  27,  1900).  General 
Cronje  was  brought  to  bay  by  the  British  near  Paarde- 
berg,  on  the  Modder  river  in  tSouth  Africa,  where  he 
defended  himself  for  sine  days.  Fioally,  when  his  army 
had  been  reduced  to  about  4,000  men,  he  surrendered. 

PADUA.  The  most  important  town  in  Nortlt  Italy 
during  the  height  of  Rome'a  grandear.  Padua  claims 
its  ongln  from  the  time  of  Troy.  It  iras  sacked  br 
the  Ooua  uid  Huna,  mnd  taken  poBsesaion  of  by  Charle- 
magne who  wrested  It  from  the  Longobardi.  Enelino 
IV.,  da  Bomano,  the  rmel  tyrant,  made  it  his  capital 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  After  being 
»  republic  for  a  time  it  paasrd  under  the  mie  of  the 
Carmra  family,  and  became  the  object  of  conqueeta  on 
the  part  of  Venice  In  1405.  Liv;r  and  Uantegna  were 
bom  in  Padua,  and  DonateTIo,  Giotto,  and  Fra  Filippo 
Llppi  did  much  of  their  work  here. 

PAE'BNHAH,  SIB  EDWABD  MICHAEL  (1778- 
1815).  An  English  soldier;  born  in  County  West- 
meath,  Ireland;  entered  the  army;  madp  major  general 
(1812);  received  a  command  under  'Wellington,  and 
fought  with  distinction  at  Salamanca;  was  killed  while 
directing  the  onsaccenful  expedition  against  Kew  Or- 
leans (1815). 

PAISBMO.  Of  Phoenician  origin.  The  town  iras 
Carthaginian  until  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  254  B.  C. 
Augustus  established  a  colony  here.  In  635  the  By- 
untines  took  it  from  the  Goths.  It  was  »  wealthy  and 
powerful  Moslem  center  after  880,  and  in  1072  ft  was 
the  Norman  capital  in  Sicily.  The  Hobenstanfen  con- 
trolled it  in  1194.  Frederick  II.  held  his  brilliant 
court  here.  Here  occurred  the  massacre  of  the  French 
In  1282,  known  as  the  Sicilinn  Vespers.  In  1820, 
1848-1849,  and  1860  the  city  suffered  from  revolutions. 
In  1860  it  was  surrendered  to  Garibaldi  and  his  army. 
In  1890  a  national  exposition  was  held  here. 

PALESTINE.  Historic  land  of  Israel,  in  Asia. 
Ita  people  were  prosperous  and  traded  with  Egypt 
(1600  B.  C.)  ;  severed  into  petty  kingdoms  (1300  B, 
C);  Israelites  of  the  south  obtained  control  and  the 
divided  Hebrews  united  under  Saul  (1050  B,  C), 
who,  with  David,  established  the  kissdom  firmly. 
Conqnere4  by  Bomans  (63  B.  C.-614  A.  D.);  by  Per- 
sians. Arabians,  Ottoman  Turks  (1516),  and  In  poor 
condition  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  Zioniet 
movement  and  railroads  have  opened  a  now  era, 

PAIUTBA.  Ancient  city  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
whose  foundation  is  attributed  to  Solomon  who  called 
it  Tadmor  (th^  city  of  palm  trees),  of  which  the  pres- 
ent name.  Palmyra,  is  a  translation.  In  41  B.  C.  it  is 
first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  attempt  of 
An  (on  ins  to  gain  possession  of  its  riches.  Although 
belonging  to  the  Boman  Empire,  no  Roman  troops 
were  stationed  here.  The  city  was  almost  destroyed 
in  the  wars  with  Trajan,  but  waa  rebuilt  by  Hadrian 
and  called  Hadrianopolis,  or  Iladriana  Palmyra.  It 
was  made  a  Boman  colony  ander  Caracalla.  In  the 
third  century,  under  Odenathus,  it  was  for  a  time  free 
from  the  tutelage  of  Rome.  Zenobia.  wife  of  Odena- 
thus, was  called  "Queen  of  Palmyra,  and  of  the  East." 
After  many  victories  for  Palmyra  and  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  queen  to  take  Egypt,  she  was  herself 
defcnied  and  taken  captive  by  Aurelian.  who  destroyed 
the  city.  In  284-305  Diocletian  made  an  attempt  to 
rebuild  it,  Justinian  rebuilt  churches  and  public  build- 
ings and  stationed  a  garrison  there.  The  city  was 
plundered  by  the  Arabs  and  Tatars,  and  steadily  de- 
clined.   The  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  Bedouins. 

PAirOBMVS  (254  B.  0.).  The  chief  battle  of  the 
First  Punic  War  was  fought  at  Panormus  (Palermo), 
on  the  Island  of  Sicily.  The  Romans,  under  Uetellus, 
defeated  tbe  Carthaeinians,  under  Hasdrubal. 

PAOLZ  (Rpptemher  20.  1777).  After  mnch  skir- 
mishing in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Howe,  with 
his  British  Rrmy,  encamped  near  the  Tredyffrin  meeting 
bono*,  while  wajma  took  a  position  near  PaoU.  In 
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some  way  Howe  learned  Wayne's  whereabouts  and 
sent  three  regiments  under  Grey  to  attack  him.  Al- 
though the  Americana  were  prepared  to  move,  they 
were  taken  by  aurprise.  About  300  were  killed,  many 
were  taken  prisoners  and  barbarouair  treated,  while  a 
few  escaped  with  tbe  cannon. 

PAOU,  PASQUAIS  DE  (1725-1807).  A  Corslcan 
patriot  and  general;  bom  at  Morosaglia;  appointed 
chief  commander  (1755)  of  his  people  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Genoese;  overpowered  by  a  French  army 
and  fled  to  England  (1769) ;  recalled  and  became  gov- 
ernor of  Corsica  during  the  French  Revolution  (1790); 
favored  the  occupation  ol  Corsica  by  British  troopa 
(1704):  disappointed  in  hia  political  aspirations,  PaoU 
returned  to  England,  where  he  died. 

PAP'PENHEIM,  OOTTFBZED  HEUTRIOH,  OOVNT 

VON  (1594-1632).  Famous  Imperialist  general  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;  born  at  Pappenheim,  Bavaria; 
joined  the  army  of  the  Catholic  League  (1S20)  ;  fought 
with  the  Poles  against  the  Russians  and  Turks;  victory 
at  White  Hill  (1G20)  due  mainly  to  hia  efforts;  was 
cavalry  commander  in  Spanish  service  in  Lombardy 
(162S-ie26);  reentered  the  Imperialist  amnr,  fighting 
under  Tilly  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Breltenfrid 
(1682);  served  under  Wallenstein  after  Tilly's  death; 
In  the  campaign  against  Gustavus  Adolphus:  the  aplen- 
did  charge  of  Pappenheim  on  the  left  vnng  of  the 
Swedish  kinc'a  army  at  the  battle  of  Ltltxen  would 
undoubtedly  nave  ended  in  victory  for  Wallenstein  bad 
not  Pappenheim  been  slain  in  the  last  charge. 

PABIS.  (1)  In  845  Paris,  the  capital  of  France, 
was  sacked  by  the  Normans,  and  many  valuables  taken 
away.  France  was  obliged  to  surrender  7,000  pounds 
of  silver  before  tbe  Normans  would  quit  Paris.  (2) 
The  Northmen  appeared  in  656  and  destroyed  many  fine 
buildings  and  the  structures  left  standing  were  re- 
deemed by  heavy  contributions  to  the  enemy.  In  B61 
Paris  was  for  the  second  time  ravaged  and  laid  waste 
by  the  Northmen.  (3)  The  Northmen  united  their 
forces  in  885-886  and  endeavored  to  gain  complete  sub- 
jection of  the  city,  but  were  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
gallant  stsnd  made  by  Comte  Eudes.  (4)  King  Henry 
IV.  laid  siege  to  Paris  in  1590,  and  after  the  most 
dreadful  snnerlngs  from  famine  and  diseaae  tbe  duke 
of  Parma  relieved  the  city.  (5)  The  European  allies, 
during  their  war  against  Napoleon  In  1814,  defeated 
him  and  forced  the  surrender  of  Paris.  (6)  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  1870,  Paria  was  surrounded  by  the  Qennuis 
and  bombarded  from  Jannaiy  S  to  28,  1871.  After 
four  months  of  liege  an  armistice  was  entered  Into. 
(7)  Durlnr  the  insurrection  of  the  Communiets  of  Parla, 
in  1871,  the  city  was  subjected  to  another  siege.  Be- 
fore the  government  could  gain  control  of  the  in- 
surgents, a  large  part  of  Paris  was  In  flames  and 
thousands  had  lost  their  lives. 

PATAT.  On  June  18,  1429,  the  French,  under  the 
carl  of  Richemonte,  signally  defeated  tbe  English  at 
Patay,  a  city  of  France. 

PATBICIANS  AND  PI.EBEIANS.  From  the  earli- 
est times  the  people  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the 
classes  of  the  Patricians  or  nobles  and  their  clients  or 
the  Plebeians.  The  history  of  Rome  shows  one  long 
struggle  between  these  classes.  The  Patririani  wished 
to  retain  exclusive  power,  while  the  Plebeians  claimed 
a  share  in  the  government.  Gradoolly  concessions 
were  forced  from  the  nobles  and  the  power  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  large.  (For  details  of  this 
struggle,  see  Secession  of  tbe  Piehs,  Agrarian  Law, 
Licinian  Bogutions,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.) 

PAULUS  BOOK  (August  10.  1779).  Inspired 
by  Wayne's  success  at  Stony  Point,  Lee  determined 
to  capture  Paulns  Hook  (now  Jersey  City,  N.  J.). 
With  a  body  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  he  crossed 
the  Hackeneack  river,  marched  down  the  Hook  to  the 
British  fort  and  surprised  the  garrison  there,  taking 
160  prisoners.  As  some  of  the  British  retired  to  a 
strong  redoubt)  Lee  withdrew  with  his  prisoners. 

PAUSANIAS  (I  about  469  B.  C).  A  Spartan 
general;  nephew  of  Leonidas.  In  the  battle  of  Plstaea 
{479  B.  C.)  he  commanded  the  Greek  army  that  routed 
the  Persians  under  Mardonius;  demanded  of  Thebes 
the  surrender  of  traitors  to  the  Greek  cause ;  com- 
manded a  fleet  of  confedcrnte  Greeks  which  took 
Cyprus  and  Byzantium;  entered  into  a  plot  with  Persia 
whereby  he  was  to  became  ruler,  subject  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  of  all  Greece;  this  plot  was  betrayed  to  the 
Greeks  by  Argilius,  and  Pausanias,  finding  hlniselt 
detected,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Athene:  the  entrance  was 
blocked  up  with  stones  and  he  was  left  to  starve  to  death. 

PEACH  TBEE  OBEEK  (July  20.  1864).  While 
th*  Fedtrols  wore  getting  their  troopa  Ix^posiUoa  bafora 
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AtlkBtft,  Gk.,  they  wers  attacked  by  ths  OonfoderatM 
under  Hood  at  PMch  Tre«  Creek.  AfUr  ■  sharp  con- 
test th«  ConfederstM  were  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
intreDchmeiits  with  a  lo;a  ot  about  S,000  men.  The 
loaa  to  the  Federal  army  was  2,200. 

FBI.  BIDOE  (Uarch  7,  S,  1862).  After  (ollowinc 
the  Confederates  into  Arkansas,  Oeneral  Curtis  with 
10,000  men  encountered  them,  abont  30,000  strong, 
at  Pe»  Ridse.  The  Confederates,  led  by  Van  Dom, 
attacked  Curtis  on  Ifarch  7th,  and  both  sides  fought 
desperately  until  night.  The  struggle  waa  renewed  on 
the  Sth,  snd  after  a  two  hours'  enfMensant  the  Con- 
federates fled  In  contBsioB.  This  battle  was  knowti  to 
the  Confederstes  as  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn. 

PEKA.TOHX0A  BIVEB  (June  IS,  1892).  In  or^.er 
to  disperse  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  deTSStsting 
Illinoia  In  the  Ticioity  of  Galena,  Col.  Henry  Dodge 
led  a  small  band  of  ToJunteers  up  the  Rock  river  ralley. 
On  Jnne  18,  1832,  they  reached  the  Pekalontca  river 
where  the  Indians  were  in  hiding.  A  sharp  engage- 
ment ensned,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  Indians,  while  Colonel  Dodge  lost  but  9  men. 

FBLOPOniBSIAK  WAB  (431-/o4  B.  C).  A  strag- 
gle for  supremacy  between  democratic  Athena  and 
arietoenitie  Sparta.  It  terminated  in  the  complete 
abaaemeat  of  Athens  and  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  in 
Greece.  The  war  is  usually  diTided  into  three  periods: 
(1)  from  the  beginning  to  the  Peace  ot  N'iciss  (421 
B.  0.) :  (2)  tmn  the  Peace  of  Nicies  to  the  Sicilian 
Expedition  (415  B.  0.);  (8)  from  the  Sicilian  Ezpe- 
diUoa  to  the  end  (404  B.  0.).  The  chief  battles  were : 
■arprlse  of  Plataea  by  the  Tbebans  (481  B.  C);  fall 
of  HTtilene  (427  B.  C.) ;  capture  of  Plataea  by  Sparta 
(427  B.  C);  capture  of  Sphacteria  by  Athena  (425 
B.  C):  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Amnhipolis  (422 
B.  C.) :  battle  of  the  Arglnosaa  (406  B.  O.) ;  battle  of 
Aegospotami  and  capture  of  the  Athenian  ships  (40fi 
B.  C).  Atfiens  tnen  surrendered  to  Lyssnder  of 
Spnrta.  her  walls  were  broken  down,  her  uipe  given 
Qp,  and  the  dty  was  ruled  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

PESDLETOM,  EDWIK  OOITWAT  (1847-  ). 
Bear  admiral  tJnited  States  nary,  and  since  1907 
eemraandant  League  Island  Nary  Tard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. :  bom  la  Rl^mood.  Va. ;  graduated  United  States 
Naval  Academy  (1807);  in  active  service  on  the 
Harion  (1864),  pursued  Confederate  steamers  Florida 
and  TaHihisirr:  superintendent  naval  gun  factory, 
WashinKton  ( 1897-1900,  1903-1005)  ;  commandant 
navy  yard.  Waahlngton  (1905);  rear  admiral  (August 
28.  1907). 

PEHIHSOUIB  WAB.  War  in  Spain  (1808-1814) 
between  the  emperor  Napoleon  and  the  allied  Span- 
idi.  Portngueie,  and  English  forces.  Napoleon  de- 
rided to  seize  Portugsl  to  complete  his  force  against 
England.  Uarahals  Hnrat,  Junot.  and  Soult  were  the 
great  French  leaders,  and  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir  John  Hoore  led  the  allies. 
The  chief  battles  were:  Vimiero  (160S),  Bailen  (]808), 
Coranna  ( 1809) ,  Talavera  ( 1809).  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
(1811).  Badajos  (1812).  VittoHa  (1818).  The  war 
waa  ended  by  Napoleon's  abdication  (1814). 

PSmr,  WILLIAK  (1644  1718).  An  Engtlsh 
Qnsker;  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylrania. 
Bom  In  Xjondon;  soo  of  Admiral  Bir  William  Penn; 
the  son  reeeired  the  grant  of  land  In  North  America 
in  p»yment  of  a  sum  of  money  lent  to  the  crown  by 
his  father;  his  object  was  to  estsblish  a  home  where 
his  eo-reUgionlsts  might  worship  in  peace;  came  to 
America  and  founded  the  city  of  Phllaoeiphia  (1682); 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  which  remained  tin- 
broken  (1683)  ;  on  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the 
throne  of  England  (1688),  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  taken  from  Penn,  but  was  restored  finally. 
Penn  returned  to  England,  and  to  his  life  of  preach- 
ing; hia  4}uaker  agent,  Scott,  mismanaged  affairs,  and 
involred  him  in  debt  and  financial  rum. 

FE1IOB8COT  TOWVa  (September  1,  8.  12.  1814). 
Encouraged  by  their  surcesi  at  EsBtpnrt,  the  Britinh 
sent  another  expedition  to  conquer  still  more  of  the 
Uaine  coast.  On  September  1,  1814,  a  British  fieet 
entered  Penobscot  Bay  and  threatened  Castine.  Seeing 
that  resistance  would  be  useless,  the  militia  fled  and 
left  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Hampton, 
Bangor,  and  Vachlas  were  taken  on  the  8d  and  12th 
witb  tittle  difllcntty,  plundered  by  the  invaders,  and 
the  Inhabitants  hen  as  prisoners. 

FEBTBACOLA.  On  Norember  7.  1814.  General  Jack- 
Son,  with  fi,000  Tennessee  volosteers,  captured  Pensa- 
cola  from  the  British. 

TBBBT.  OLZVn  BUABD  (n|51»0>.  An 
Amsrisu  nanl  dBssr;  bom  it  Bsvtk  KInfitoa,  B.  L; 


entered  the  navy  (1799);  served  Id  the  wur  sniHl 
Tripoli ;  commissioned  Ueatensnt  and  conuuidsd  » 
flotilla  (1807)  J  at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1819 
he  oommanded  at  Baekett's  Hsrbor  under  Commodore 
Chauncey;  nad*  captain  and  maater-commandant  to 
superintsad  the  construction  of  a  fleet  (1813);  won  a 
victory  from  the  British  on  I^ake  Erie  (September  10, 
1818),  which  battle  gave  the  Americans  control  over 
the  lake.  Perry  served  with  Decatur's  squadron  In 
the  Mediterranean;  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  to 
protect  American  commerce :  he  died  of  yellow  fever 
St  Trinidad;  was  buried  with  military  honors  but  the 
body  was  removed  to  Rhode  Island  and  reinterred. 

PEBBT'S  EXPEDinOK.  In  1852  President  Fill- 
more  sent  Ferry  to  Japan  with  a  squadron  of  warships 
to  induce  her  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
countries  of  the  West.  His  flagship,  tbe  "Missis- 
sippi," was  the  first  United  States  war  vessel  to 
circnmnarigate  the  ^obe. 

PBBBTVnjiB  (October  8,  1862).  In  October, 
1862,  the  Federal  forces  in  Kentncky  began  to  approach 
Frankfort,  the  Confederate  center,  by  way  of  Louis- 
ville. When  HcOkok's  division  reached  Perryvllle, 
it  was  attacked  by  a  Confederate  army  ted  by  Bragg. 
The  flgfating  continued  at  intervals  all  day,  and  in  the 
night  the  Confederates  retreated  to  Cumberland  Gap. 
During  the  engagement  the  Federals  lost  4,211  men; 
the  Confederate  loss  was  3,396  men. 

PEB8EP0LI8.  Persian  citr  called  "The  Glory  of 
the  East";  was  the  capital  of  the  Persian  Empire  under 
Darius  I.  and  his  successors.  The  traditions!  founder 
of  the  city  wns  Jamshid,  and  the  principal  group  of 
ruins  is  the  Throne  of  Jamshid,  or  the  Forty  Pillars. 
The  ruins  of  the  palaces  show  that  they  were  master- 
pieces of  Persian  architecture.  Alexander  the  Great 
captured  the  city  towards  the  end  of  831  B.  C,  after 
tbe  defeat  and  death  of  Ariobsrsanes.  the  Persian  ruler, 
at  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  and  he  is  accused  of  setting 
fire  to  the  palaces  of  the  kings.  Persepolis  grsduaDy 
declined  in  prominence  until  the  city  of  Istalthr  rose 
npon  its  ruins,  about  200,  became  a  center  of  religloas 
and  commerrlsl  activity,  then  sank  into  Inslgnlfleaaes^ 
leaving  few  traces  of  its  ancient  glory. 

FETEBSBITBO.  (1)  1781.  The  British  took  advsn- 
tage  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans  had  neglected  to 
effectively  protect  Virginia,  and  sent  Oeneral  Phillips 
into  tbe  state  with  2,000  men.  The  British  troops 
landed  at  City  Point  and  proceeded  toward  Petersburg. 
American  pickets  tried  to  check  their  advance,  but 
were  driven  back  to  the  main  army  at  Blandford,  and 
on  April  25  the  British  entered  Petersburg  and  de- 
stroyed 4,000  hogshe'sds  of  tobscco.  (2)  1864.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  while  Oeneral  Butler  was  conducting 
operations  against  Richmond,  he  sent  (jillmore  and 
Ksuta  with  a  detachment  of  Federals  against  Peters- 
burg. An  attempt  to  enter  the  town  was  made  on 
June  10,  but  the  Federals  were  repulsed.  On  June 
15  the  Federals  led  by  W.  F.  Smith  again  attacked 
Petersburg.  At  the  end  of  four  dsys  of  skirmishing 
the  Federals  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt,  hsv- 
ing  lost  9,000  men  in  the  engagements.  During  Jane 
and  July  the  Federals  remsined  in  the  vicinity  of 
Petersburg,  and  skirmishing  was  almost  incesssnt.  A 
powder  mine  msde  under  the  Confederate  defenses 
was  exploded  on  July  80  snd  many  Confederates  were 
killed,  but  the  Federal  attack  which  followed  was  a 
complete  failure  and  4.000  men  were  lost.  (8)  186S. 
On  April  2  Grant's  army  from  the  Appomattox  to 
Hatcher's  Ron  made  a  general  asaauit  on  the  Con- 
federate works  srotind  Petersburg.  The  Federals  lost 
about  8,861  men  In  the  attack,  but  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing SMM  of  the  defenses. 

PETBA.  An  ancient  city  of  northern  Arabia,  whose 
importance  as  a  center  of  trade  was  due  to  its  position 
in  a  narrow  gorge  midway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  nsme, 
Petra,  was  changed  to  Joktheei  by  King  Amaiiah  of 
Judah,  who  captured  It  In  the  ninth  century  B.  C. 
During  the  second  and  third  centuries  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nsbatesna.  From  the  time  of  Pompey 
it  was  subject  to  tribute  to  the  Romans.  In  105 
Hadrian  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  town.  On 
the  introduction  of  Christisnity,  Petra  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  The  importance  of  the  town  began 
to  decline  in  the  fourth  or  flftb  century. 

FHAXiAHZ.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  instituted 
by  Philip  n.  of  Hacedonis.  about  360  B.  O.  Phalanx 
was  the  ancient  Greek  nsme  for  the  heavy  infantry  in 
line  of  battle.  Tbe  Greek  phalanx  consisted  of  8,000 
men  In  a  square  battalion  with  shields  Joined  and 
apean  crossing  each  other.  Alexander  seems  to  have 
had  pikes  of  different  lengtha,  the  longest  being  about 
■smitMB  (MC   PUl^  and  Alsxutdsr  used  the  pbskas 
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to  bold  0x9  Biftiii  line  of  the  enemy  ia  check.  In  the 
battlM  of  OTDoiGephalae  and  Pjian,  the  vietoir  of 
th«  Soaun  legion  over  the  Ore^  phkUnz  prond  the 
nperloTlt;  of  t&o  former. 

THABftUVS  (Avf.  9,  48  B.  C).  In  >  battle  at 
PluirealaB  (now  Ferula),  in  Thanalj.  Juliua  Onesar 
defeated  Pompey  the  Great.  This  victory  made  Caeaar 
the  foremoBt  man  of  Rome. 

FHZLAJIELPEIA.    Settled  hj  Swedea  sent  here  by 

fsTernment  of  Queen  Christina  and  called  Wicoco 
1686) ;  Capt.  Uarkham,  deputy  governor  for  William 
Penn  arrived  with  a  omall  companv  (1681)  starting 
an  EngUah  settlement  called  Philadelphia  (1682), 
"The  City  of  Brotherly  Love."  Op r mans  invited  by 
Penn  settled  at  Germantown  (1683);  first  Encliah 
ochoo]  opened  (1683);  800  houses  and  2,500  intiab- 
itants  (1684),  nesrtv  all  Qaakers.  Chartered  at  a  city 
(1701)  ;  10,000  sotdierB  raised  for  King  George  in  Indian 
wars  (1T47);  line  of  packets  to  New  York  established 
(1751)  ;  a  stage  line  (1756).  Active  in  resisting 
British  aggression  (1761-1774);  first  Continental  Con- 
cress  in  Carpenter  s  Hall  (1771);  second  in  Stato 
House  (1776),  at  which  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Continental  army.  Third  meeting 
of  Congreos  and  adoption  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence (1776).  Held  by  British  (1777-1778):  adopted 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  (1787):  received 
new  charter  as  city  from  Legislature  (178S).  Beat 
of  Federal  government  (1790-1800);  monetary  center 
of  country  nntil  1836.  First  formal  .protest  against 
slavery  was  made  by  four  Germans  of  Germantown 
(1688);  first  Abolitionist  Convention  held  (1794); 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  founded  (1833). 
Active  in  Civil  War,  contHbating  many  prominent  sol- 
diers and  raising  over  fl, 000,000  in  a  single  fair. 
Centennial  of  American  Independence  exposition 
(1876). 

PEILADEIJ>HIA,  LOSS  OF  THE  (October  31, 
1803).  During  the  American  blockade  of  Trisoli,  the 
Philadelphia,  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Bainbndge, 
ran  on  to  a  rock  and  was  captured  by  a  Tripolitan 
blockade  runner.  The  following  Febmaiy  an  Ameri- 
can crew  OB  the  captured  boat  Intrepid,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Decatur,  boarded  the  Philadelphia  and 
after  overpowering  the  pirates  blew  up  the  ship. 

PHIUPPI  (October.  42  B.  C).  Two  battles  were 
fought  at  Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  42  B.C., 
between  Antony  and  Octavianus  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Republicans,  nader  Brutns  and  Caosins,  on  the 
«ther,  in  the  second  of  which  Aatoo;  and  Octavianus 
became'  masters  of  Borne. 

PHnJSTlMJSS.  People  of  Palestine  who  migrated 
from  Crete.  With  the  exception  of  Awrrian  and 
Egyptian  inacriptiona,  we  have  no  knowIediKe  of  the 
earlr  history  of  tha  Philistines,  except  what  maj  be 
gatherad  from  the  Old  TsaUment.  Tlie  story  of  Sam- 
son shows  the  nlationa  between  tha  Hebrews  and 
Philistines.  The  Inheritanes  of  Jadah  inelnded  the 
territory  of  the  Philistines,  bnt  the  people  were  not 
ovenMWCred  In  the  lanelite  conqnest  under  Josbna. 
At  ICiipab,  1116  B.C.,  Samnel  gained  •  victory  over 
them,  and  ther  were  defeated  at  lilchmaah  by  8aut  and 
Jmathan  In  1087  B.  O.  David  dew  their  champion, 
Goiiatb,  when  another  attempt  was  made  to  invade 
Israel  In  1063  B.  0.  The  Philistines  defeated  Baul 
and  Jonathan  In  a  disastrous  flritt  at  Vt.  Gilboa,  1055 
B.  C  and  both  were  killed.  David  succeeded  In  sub- 
dltlng  them,  1040  B.  C.  and  under  Solomon  they  gsve 
no  farther  trouble.  There  were  constant  uprisings  on 
the  part  of  the  Philistines,  which  were  subdued  by 
the  Hebrews,  bnt  the  former  were  loaing  strength,  and 
in  68,  the  Romans,  under  Pompey,  subjugated  the  whole 
country.    After  this  they  disappeared  as  a  nationality. 

PIOOOLOHIKI  (pik-ko-lo'me-nee),  OTTATIO,  DT7EE 

OF  AMAIJT  (1599-1656).  Austrian  general:  born 
at  Florence;  fought  against  the  Bohemians  <1620)  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  at  Liitien  (1632)  undpr  Wallen- 
stein;  aided  the  Spaniards  against  the  French  (1635); 
and  suffered  a  defeat  by  the  Swedish  general  Torsten- 
Bon,  at  Leipzig  (1642);  appointed  genersl-in-chief  of 
Spanish  forces  in  Flanders  (1643) ;  crested  field 
marshal  In  command  against  thp  Bwedea  (1648); 
(mperiallat  plenipotentiary  to  the  Nuremberg  Congress 
(1649):  received  the  title  of  Priu'-e  (1654),  and  the 
duchy  of  Amalfi  (1039)  was  given  him  by  Spain. 

PICKETT.  QEORGE  EDWARD  (1825-1875).  An 
American  soldier;  horn  at  Richmond.  Va.  He  at- 
tained prominence  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  War; 
Joined  the  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War ;  gained  honor 
at  Seven  Pines  and  Gaines's  Hill;  held  the  center  at 
Prederleksbnrg;  formed  the  center  at  Gettysburg  on 
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the  third  day  at  Cemetery  Hill;  uneaccessfnDy  op- 
posed Sheridan's  cavalry  at  Dinwid^e  Court  House 
and  Five  Forks. 

PHAKOKS.  Emigranta  who,  on  account  of  religloua 
difference,  came  to  America  in  the  Mayfiower,  found- 
ing the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1620.  These  people 
were  Separatists,  and  are  to  be  diatinguished  religloasty 
from  the  Puritans  of  England. 

PXLL8BUBT,  JOHXT  EUJOTT  (1845-  ).  Bear 
admiral  United  States  nsvy  and  chief  of  bureau  of 
navigation,  Washington.  D.  C.  (1908):  bont  at  Lowell, 
Uass. ;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1867);  in  coast  snrvey  service  ten  years;  establl^ed 
position  of  azit  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Cape  Hatteras 
and  in  Straits  of  Florida  and  determined  maov  of  lh« 
laws  which  govern  ita  flow:  during  Spanish  War  com- 
manded dynamite  emiaer  vesuvins  on  Santiago :  chief 
of  sUff  of  North  Atlantic  fleet  (1B05). 

FI&&  An  ancient  city  of  Tuscany,  founded  about 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  Julia  Pisana.  In  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  it  was 
subject  to  Rome,  but  was  an  independent  community 
under  the  Caroliqgians.  Sardinia  was  wrested  from 
the  Saracens  by  Pisa,  with  the  aid  of  Genoa,  in  1025. 
Pisa  was  a  commercial  and  navai  rival  of  Venice  and 
Genoa;  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  was 
at  the  height  of  her  greatness.  This  came  to  an  end 
when  Genoa  defeated  the  Piaan  fieet  off  Ifeloria,  in 
1284.  In  1399  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Milanese, 
and  was  sold  to  France  six  years  later.  Pisa  became 
independent  under  the  protection  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  in  1494,  but  came  under  the  rule  of  Florence 
again  in  1509.  From  this  time  it  began  to  decline  and 
its  historr  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  Florentine  State, 
and  of  Tuscany.  Ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  at 
Pisa  in  1134.  1409,  and  1511.  In  1600  Pisa  had 
only  abont  15,000  Inhabltanto,  where  in  the  heti^t  of 
its  greatneas  it  had  numbered  150,000. 

FITTBBtraO  LANDING,  or  SHILOH  (April  6,  7, 
1862).  After  Grant  had  captured  Fort  Donelson,  he 
advanced  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  near  the  intersection 
of  the  slate  lines  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bams,  and  about  20  miles  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  where 
the  Confederates  were  encamped.  Here  thev  halted  to 
wait  for  (he  reinforcements  led  by  Buell  before  attack- 
ing the  Confederates.  On  April  6,  1862,  the  Con- 
federate army  led  by  Johnston  appeared  and  offered 
battle.  Bolh  armies  fongfat  desperately,  and  when  the 
confiict  ceased  at  night  the  Union  army  had  been  driven 
from  Shiloh  Church  to  the  Tennessee  river.  Just  as 
the  Confederates  seemed  victorious,  Buell-  arrived,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Confederates,  after  a  fiercely 
contested  battle,  were  overpowered  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  On  the  Confederate  side  10,699  men  were 
loat,  tnclndiag  Johnston ;  the  Federals  lost  18,5T8  men. 

PLATAEA,  a  city  of  northern  Greece,  snd  (1)  the 
site  of  a  battle  between  Uardonius,  commander  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  of  Persia,  and  Pausanias,  commander 
of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  September  22, 
479  B.C.  The  Greeks  obtained  immense  plunder,  and 
were  henceforth  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Persian 
invasions.  (2)  429-427  B.C.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Plataea  was  beaieged  by  the  Theban- 
Lacedemonian  forces,  and  after  peraislent  and  active 
effort  the  town  was  taken.  The  small  number  of  citi- 
zens which  had  not  escaped  were  put  to  death  and  the 
city  destroyed. 

PIiEVNAt  a  town  of  Bnlmiia.  Here,  December  10, 
1877,  Oeman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  cnerpi,  aftrr  a 
heroic  defense  for  three  months  surrendered  to  the 
Russians. 

POINT  FETSIE.  On  January  13,  1815,  a  force  of 
1,000  British  attacked  Point  Petrie.  nesr  St.  Mary's, 
Ga.,  and  Captain  Massias  surrendered  with  90  men. 

POITIEBS.  A  town  in  western  France  famous  for 
its  antiquities  but  mainly  because  of  the  famous  battle 
(1356)  in  the  Hundred  Teara'  War  when  the  En^ish 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince  defeated  John,  King 
of  Franco.  The  French  armv  outnumbered  the  Enjflisn 
over  five  to  one;  they  opened  tbe  battle  with  a  furiona 
charge  of  the  mailclad  ni  'n  at  arms,  and  only  the  mar- 
velous work  of  the  EngliRh  longbowmen  ssred  them 
from  being  ridden  down  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  arrows 
shot,  and  the  hows  used,  hy  tbe  English  were  fully 
twice  as  along  as  those  in  noe  by  any  other  country; 
hence  "the  cloth  yard  shaft"  aa  a  term  for  the  arrow. 
King  John  was  taken  prisoner. 

POHFBII.  An  ancient  city  of  Campania  which  was 
founded  by  Oscans  aa  early  as  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
It  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuviuo,  between  the  cities 
of  llcrculaneum  and  Btabiac.    These  Oscant  wore  cap- 
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(and  \a  tliA  Samnites  kbont  400  B.  0.  In  SOO  B.  0. 
Pompeii  iru  s  dejMndracj  of  Bohm,  but  in  the  Soci*l 
War  of  00  B.  0.  ft  Joined  the  luUan  againit 
Rome.  Sana  besieged  tt  about  80  B.  G.  and  It  became 
a  Boua  eritmr  vati  later  the  faTorito  resort  of  wealthy 
Romans.  In  63  there  occurred  aa  earttaqnake  which 
destroyed  much  of  the  dl7.  On  Annst  24,  79,  came 
the  Tloknt  eniptioo  of  veniTfas,  which  laid  1b  mina 
the  towns  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneura,  and  Btsbiae. 
The  showers  of  a^es  and  cinders  bermetican;  aealod 
the  town,  tor  after  about  fifteen  hundred  years  opera- 
tions for  excavations  were  begun  by  Charles  III.  of 
Naples  snd  ererythins  was  found  to  be  In  an  excelient 
Btatfl  of  preserration.  A  systematic  exploration  has  been 
coatinned  at  interrals  rince.  Some  of  the  moat  in- 
temtinc  disoorerles  have  been  the  unfinished  temple 
of  Teoos  Ponapeiana,  and  the  remains  of  furitlres  who 
wer«  escaping  with  yalnables,  and  were  cut  off  by  the 
la^  of  boats  over  the  Ssrmo.  Only  about  2,000  people 
perished. 

POHIATOWBEI  (pe-ne-aA-tov'ste).  JOSBPH  AK- 
TOHT,  FBIHOB  (1762-1818).  A  celebrated  Poliah 
MBeral;  brother  of  the  last  Icing  of  Poland;  bom  at 
Warsaw:  fongbt  In  the  Turklan  campaign  of  17S7; 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  south  (1789): 
nined  yictories  oyer  tbe  Bussians  (1792);  defended 
Wanaw  against  the  Pmaalana,  commanding  nnder  Kos- 
ciniko  (1794);  joined  the  French  against  tbe  Rusaisns 
(1800);  becsme  minister  of  war  in  the  duchy  of  Wsr- 
ssw  (1807);  iuTsded  Gallcia  (1800);  was  with  Na- 
poleon in  the  inraslon  of  Russia;  serred  at  Smolenik, 
at  Borodino,  and  at  Leipsis,  where  be  was  drowned 
in  the  Elster.  Three  dayi  nefore  his  death  Napoleon 
aiade  Um  marshal  as  s  reward  of  serrlce  at  Leipaig. 

POHTIU S.  The  leader  of  the  Samnites  in  th^ir 
wars  sgainst  Rome.  He  completely  defeated  the  Ro- 
mana  at  Candine  Forks  in  S21  B.  C. 

FORT  ABTUUB.  Famous  nsTsl  alation  and  for- 
tress, long  thought  impregnable.  In  the  war  of  Japan 
and  China  (1804)  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  snr- 
render.  Bnssia,  France,  and  Germany  induced  Japan 
to  relinqoiah  the  territorr  on  payTnrnt  of  30,000,000 
taela  (atwut  $25,000,000).  Was  leased  by  China  to 
Russia  <189B-1S23),  the  port  to  ha  closed  to  all  but 
Bussian  and  Chinese  men  of  war.  Enriy  in  August, 
1B04,  the  Japanese  began  active  operations  against  the 
lonress,  attacking  and  being  repulsed  with  enormous 
loss;  captured  203-Metre  Hill  (November  80)  com- 
manding the  city  and  harbor,  and  the  fortress  was 
doomed.  It  was  an  artillery  and  infantrj  dght;  after 
defending  the  position  to  the  last  extremit:-  General 
Stoessel  surrenaered  with  full  honors  of  war,  January 
2.  1905,  40,000  men,  SB  forts,  funs,  battle  ships,  and 
tons  of  ammunition.  The  caauatties  amounted  to  over 
43  per  cent,  of  the  107,000  Japanese,  and  over  84 
per  cent,  of  the  nearly  60,000  Bussians  engaged. 

FOBTEB,  DAVm  DIXON  (1813-1891).  An  Ameri- 
can admiral;  born  at  Chester,  Pa.;  served  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  West  Indian  pirates  (1824);  and 
IB  tbe  Hexiean  War  (1846-1846);  bombarded  the 
New  Orleans  forts  Jackaon  and  St.  Philip  (186S),  while 
in  command  of  the  UissisMPiri  squadron:  became  resr 
admiral  (1864)  aa  a  reward  for  work  done  at  Vicks- 
bnrg;  promoted  vice-admiral  (1860);  aunerintencKnt 
of  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  (1865-1869)  ;  received 
highest  of  naval  ranks,  that  of  admirsl  <1870). 

P(»TEB,  FITZ-JOHN  (1822-1901).  American  sol- 
dier;  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Served  in  the  Mexi- 
can  War  and  the  Civil  War.  Court-martialed  (1863) 
•nd  dismissed  from  the  service  for  disobcyinv  orders 
St  second  Bnl)  Run.  He  was  restored  to  full  rank 
and  honor  (1886). 

tOVt  GIBSON  (Hay  1,  2.  1868).  During  the 
military  operations  around  Ylcksbnrg,  Miss.,  McClpr- 
nand,  with  a  force  of  Federal  troopa,  appeared  before 
Port  Gibson,  south  of  Ticksburg.  On  May  1  he  at- 
tacked tbe  Confederates  and  forced  them  back.  The 
battle  was  renewed  on  the  following  dav,  and  after  a 
stubborn  confiict  the  Confederates  still  held  their 
pesitien.  but  during  the  ni^t  ret  res  ted  acroaa  the 
Bayoa  Pierre. 

VOBT  HDIWOir  (July  9.  1863).  During  tbe  Civil 
War,  Port  Hndaon  was  a  stroncly  fortified  Confederate 
point  on  tbe  Xiastostppf  river,  above  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
On  May  22,  18B3.  the  Federals,  led  by  Banka,  besieged 
the  place,  and  on  tbe  2Tth  made  an  assault  which  waa 
unsnceeasful.  The  Federal  loss  dnring  the  Investment 
nas  about  1,995  men.  Farragut  conducted  a  bom- 
bardment on  June  14,  bnt  this  was  repulsed  with  a 
loss  to  the  Union  forces  of  700.  Banks,  however,  was 
stiD  planning  another  attack  but  when  the  Confederate 
corral  Gardner  learned  of  the  fall  of  Virkaburg  he 
ronld  hold  out  no  loncer,  and  on  July  9  surrendered 
with  6,000  men  and  SI  guns. 


PORTO  BXOO  (July  2S-AugnBt  13,  1898).  During 
the  Bpanish-American  War,  General  Hilas  led  an  expe- 
dition aitainst  Porto  Rico,  an  Island  of  the  West  Indm. 
With  8,800  United  Statea  troops  he  landed  at  Gnanlea 
on  July  25  and  moved  toward  Pinlee  by  way  of  Taneo. 
He  then  proceeded  toward  the  northern  part  of  Uie 
island,  taking  the  chief  towns  with  little  resistance. 

POST  BOTAL  EXPEDITION  (October  29-NoTember 

7.  1861).  On  October  29,  18G1,  a  Union  force  conaiat- 
ing  of  75  sfaip«-of-wsr  and  10,000  men  commanded  by 
Commodore  Bamnel  F.  Dnpont  and  General  Thomas 
Sherman  set  aail  for  Port  Royal.  S.  C.  They  arrived  on 
November  3,  and  on  the  7th  were  ready  for  action. 
The  Confederates  occupied  a  strong  position  with  forts 
rn  each  side  of  the  Broad  river,  at  its  mouth,  and  ft 
fleet  in  tbe  harbor.  After  a  battle  of  four  hours,  the 
Confederstes  fled,  leaving  43  guns  in  the  hsnds  A  the 
victors.  The  fortifications  were  afterwards  used  aa  a 
center  for  the  Federal  naral  cpcralions. 

FOTIDABA.  In  432  B.  C.  Potidaea.  a  town  in 
Macedonia,  revolted  sRsinst  Athers,  this  being  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  Peloponnr  slan  War.  After  a  siege  of 
three  years  the  Athenians  reduced  tbe  city  and  expelled 
the  inhabitants. 

FOUNDBIDGB  (July  2,  1779).  The  capture  of 
Major  Lockwood,  an  active  eolonist  at  Poundridge, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y..  was  much  desired  by  tlw 
British.  On  July  2.  1799,  «  party  under  Tarletmt 
were  met  at  Poundridce  by  »  small  band  led  1^  Lock- 
wood  and  Sheldon.  Tsrleton  forced  them  to  retreat, 
entered  Poundridge,  and  burned  aeveral  of  tbe  buildings. 

PBAOUE.  Prague,  the  capita!  of  Bohemia,  has  suf- 
fered much  by  war.  (1)  November  8,  1620.  One  of 
the  first  battles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  fought 
here  between  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  v. 
the  Elector  Psiatine,  the  latter  being  defeated.  (2) 
The  most  celebrated  battle  was  fought  at  Prague,  May 
6,  1757,  when  the  Austriana  were  defeated  by  Prince 
Henry  of  Pruaala  and  their  whole  camp  taken.  On 
August  23,  18GG,  at  the  close  of  the  Austro-Pmssinn 
War,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  aiKned  at  Prague,  by  the  terms  of  which  Austria 
was  obliged  to  pay  $15,000,000  for  the  cosla  of  the  war 
and  give  up  some  of  her  territory. 

PBEBXDENT  (January  15,  1815).  After  a  running 
flicht  of  about  eigiit  hours  the  American  frigate  Pfss^ 
dent  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  British 
Majestic,  just  outside  New  York  harbor. 

PRESTON,  in  LancsRhirp,  Enxland.  (I)  August  17, 
1618,  Cromwell  defi-atrd  ihp  Scotch  Rnyalist  army  at 
Preaton.  (2)  November  12,  13.  1716.  the  Scotch 
inaurgents  were  overwhelmed  by  General  Carpenter. 

PBETOBT,  BIB  aEOBGB  (1767-1816).  Briti^ 
soldier  and  admin  ialrator.  Born  in  New  York; 
entered  British  ormy  (1783);  aaw  service  In  West 
Indies  (179-4-1795);  acting  military  governor  of  Bt. 
Lucia  (1798-1801);  civil  governor  (1802);  governor 
in  chirf  in  Dominica  (1802);  created  baronet  (1805) 
and  major  general ;  lieutenant  general  (1807 )  and 
lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  (1808);  governor 
r.f  Lower  Canada  (1811).  and  governor  general  of 
British  North  America,  holdinir  the  posiHon  during 
War  of  1812,  nominally  but  not  actually  directing  aa 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Britiah  forcea.  He  unsui^ 
cesefuUr  attacked  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.  (1814)  and 
also  Plsttaburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  repulsed  by 
Americana  under  Macomb.  For  faintheartedueas  or 
luck  of  enterprise  waa  court-martialed,  but  died  before 
verdict  was  rendered. 

FBUI,  JUAN.  HABQUIB  DB  LOS  CASTILLBJOS, 
COUNT  OF  REUS  (1814-1870).  A  Spanish  general 
and  slaleamon;  born  in  Reus,  Catalonia:  aided  Narvaes 
to  secure  the  downfall  of  Enpartero   (1843):  became 

rernor  of  Porto  Rico  (1845);  distinguished  himaelf 
Morocco  (1859) ;  commanded  Spanish  forcea  In 
Mexico  (1862):  instmmental  In  bringing  about  th" 
overthrow  of  Isabella  (1868):  became  dictator;  placed 
Amadens  on  the  throne  (1870);  shot  by  Carlist  as- 
sassine  and  died. 

PRINCETON  (January  3.  1777).  Leaving  a  atrong 
force  St  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Cornwallis  marehed  to  Tren- 
ton, where  he  found  Washington.  On  account  of  the 
long  march,  he  concluded  to  wait  until  morninjj,  whi'n 
he  would  rush  upon  the  Americnn«  and  capture  them. 
During  the  night,  however.  Waahington  ordered  his 
troops  to  msri-h  quietly  to  Princeton,  where  they  sur- 
prised and  defeated  the  Britiah  before  Cornwallis 
resliied  what  had  been  done. 

PUBBU  (Sentember  25-October  12.  Ifl47).  With 
a  force  of  onlv  303  Americans.  Cnlonel  CliiliU  wns  left 
to  hold  Paebla,  in  southern  Mexico,  cs  well  as  two  or 
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fhne  other  pocte.  In  Aonat,  1847,  Oaptain  BUnebud 
and  a  detachment  of  SiT  men,  who  were  psrsning  * 
band  of  gnerrillns,  were  sornniaded  and  S2  of  their 
namber  kiUed.  On  September  22d  the  oombined 
forcei  of  Santa  Anna  and  Rea  laid  aiese  to  Pnebia, 
bnt.  In  siMte  of  the  Inceesant  Are  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
Americans  bravely  defended  the  town  until  General 
Lane  arrived  with  reinforcements, 

FITLAS'EI,  OABIMIB,  OOUNT  (1748-1779).  A 
Polish  soldier  and  Kcnersl  in  the  American  Revolution  i 
born  in  Podolia,  Poland;  defended  Czenstockora  against 
RnBsian  invasion  (1768);  outlawed  and  went  to  Amer- 
ica (1777);  aide  to  Washington  at  Brandywine;  made 
a  brigadier  general  for  nllantry  and  appointed  a  com- 
mand of  cavalrr  (1777);  organized  Pnlaaki'a  legion 
In  Baltimore;  held  Cbarleaton  against  General  Preroit 
until  aid  arriTed;  mortally  wounded  at  Savannah. 

PUUSKTS  KBK,  UASSAOBE  OF  (October  15, 
1778).  When  the  Americans  learned  that  the  British 
were  occupying  Little  Egg  Harbor,  in  New  Jersey,  they 
immediately  sent  Count  Pulaski  with  a  small  force  to 
oppose  the  movement.  A  deserter  from  the  American 
srmy  informed  the  British  of  Pulaeki'i  position,  and 
on  October  15,  1778,  200  of  the  British  led  Forgn- 
son  rushed  upon  the  sleeping  Americans  and  massacred 
50  and  took  five  prisoners. 

PULTOWA.  Decisive  batUe  of  the  world  (1709). 
Sweden  was  an  Important  member  of  the  German  Em- 

8 ire.  Mew  Ruaafa  was  just  founded  by  Peter  the 
rest.  Charles  XII.  dethroned  the  sovereibi  of  Poland 
and  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  embryo  Russia  before 
It  nthered  strength.  He  invaded  it  with  80,000  picked 
soldiers ;  declined  overtures  of  peace,  and  steadily  ad- 
vanced. The  Russians,  numbering  100,000,  disciplined 
with  constant  fighting,  were  besieged  by  the  Swedes  in 
Pultowa,  which  commanded  the  passes  to  ^Koscow.  The 
Swedes  assaulted :  carried  several  redoubts,  but  num- 
bers told  the  usual  story;  the  hitherto  invincible  Swedes 
were  defeated  and  the  nation  crushed.  Since  then  Kns- 
aia  has  acquired  immense  territory,  advancing  her 
frontier  line  nearly  900  miles  nearer  to  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Uunich,  and  Paris;  450  miles  nearer  Con- 
stantinople, and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of 
Sweden. 

PUNIC  WAB8.  Three  great  wars  waged  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  First  Funic  War  (264-241 
B.  0.)  ended  with  the  cession  of  the  territory  of 
Carthage  in  Sicily  to  Rome.  The  Second  Punic  War 
<218-201  B.  0.)  ended  with  the  loss  of  Spain  to 
Carthage.  The  Third  Funic  War  (149-146  B.  C.) 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 

PUTKAM,  ISBAEIi  <1718-1790).  An  >  American 
eeneral;  bom  at  Danvers,  Ifass.;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Oeorge,  and  waa  captain  of  a  company 
at  Crown  Point  (1755)  r  went  on  the  West  India  cam- 
paign (1762)  ;  commanded  a  regiment  during  Pontiae's 
War;  was  a  leader  in  Stamp  Act  resistance  in  Con- 
necticut; raised  troops  and  was  a  prominent  leader  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (1775) ;  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  I^ng  Island  (1776);  in  charge  of  defense  of 
Philadelphia;  given  a  command  in  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson. 

PTBAHIDB  (July  21,  1798).  Napoleon  encoun- 
tered the  Manelufcea,  under  Uurad  Bey,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids,  in  ^gjpt,  and  ntterly  defeated  them. 

QUAKES  HILL  (August  29  177S).  Assisted  by 
Genera]  Sullivan  and  a  force  of  10,000  Americans  en- 
csmped  at  Providence,  Washington  resolved  to  attack 
the  British  at  Kevrport,  R.  I.  On  August  5  the  French 
fleet  encountered  the  British  ships  off  Newport,  and 
the  latter  were  burned  or  sunk  to  avoid  capture. 
After  the  engagement  a  storm  so  crippled  the  French 
vessels  that  tfaey  were  obliged  to  go  to  Boston  for  re- 
pairs. The  American  forces  occupied  Quaker  Hill  and 
Turkey  Hill,  from  which  positions  they  were  driven  by 
the  British,  and  Sullivan  retreated  to  Providence. 

QVASTBELL'S  BAID  (August  21,  1868).  In 
Augoat,  1868,  a  band  of  (Confederates  who  had  been 
sent  to  their  homes  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  organ* 
ised  a  maranding  expedition  under  the  leadership  of 
QuantreD.  On  August  21  they  appeared  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  and  proceeded  to  sadt  the  town.  Uany  build- 
inga  were  pitla^d  and  destroyed,  and  almost  200  of 
tlia  Infaabltanti  rmelly  massacred.  A  scouting  party 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  but  onlv  about  100  of  the  offend- 
ers were  captured  and  killed. 

QVATBS-BBAS.  A  battle  fought  at  this  village  in 
Beli^inm,  about  19  miles  southeast  of  Brussels,  on 
June  16,  1815,  two  days  before  Waterloo,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Oermana  under  Wellington  against  the  French 
vnder  Nejr,  In  whidi  the  French  were  defeated. 


qUBBBO.  PBOTHTOB  of  OJUUDA.  Pounded 
(1586)  by  Jacques  Cartier,  discoverer  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  who  built  a  Village  and  embryo  tort  that 
was  later  abandoned,  Jean  Francois  de  la  Boque, 
Sienr  de  Roberval,  when  appointed  governor  general  a 
year  later  rebuilt  fort  and  village  and  cultivated  land, 
but  again  the  site  was  abandoned.  Champlain  founded 
present  settlement  (1608);  captured  by  ETnglish 
(1629)  ;  restored  to  French  In  treaty  giving  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Acadia  (1032).  Named  from  Indian 
term  "Kebec,  a  narrow  passage  closed  in  on  both  sides 
by  forest  and  high  rocks."  The  same  signification  as 
the  Portuguese  word,  Canada.  Thus  the  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  the  river  at  that  point  givca  the  name  to 
both  city  and  province.  Held  by  French  until  1759. 
After  Wolfe  had  waited  in  vain  for  reinforcementa 
from  General  Amherst,  he  decided  to  march  against 
Quebec,  on  the  Bt.  Lawrence  river.  On  a  dark  night 
the  troops  were  landed  near  the  steep  cliffa.  In  the 
morning  the  French  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  bat- 
tle was  short  but  decisive,  and  resulted  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  French.  On  September  17th  Quebec  waa 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Wolfe  was  mortally 
wounded  and  died  just  after  the  victory ;  Montcalm, 
the  French  leader,  also  died  before  the  city  surrendered, 
December  31,  1775,  the  Americsn  army,  led  by  Mont- 
gomery and  reinforced  by  Arnold,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  possession  of  Quebec,  but  after  making 
several  simultaneous  attacks  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat,  Montgomerv  having  been  slain.  It  Is  due  to 
Lord  Dorchester  that  Canada  is  a  British  country. 
In  1775  be  could  not  get  reinforcements  from  General 
Howe  because  Admiral  Graves  refused  to  supply  trans- 

eorts,  and  only  by  his  ntlendid  work  (as  General 
srleton)  in  gathering  and  enrolling  1,600  men  waa 
(he  tide  turned  and  the  rreat  country  saved  to  Eng- 
land, when  Quebec  waa  the  last  spot  in  the  province 
to  hoist  the  British  flag.  With  the  criminally  late 
arrival  of  British  ships  in  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
Americans  retreated. 

QUITUAK,  JOHH  ANTHONY  (1799-1858).  An 
American  soldier;  bom  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  T.;  elected  to 
Mississippi  state  legislature  (1825);  atate  chanceDor 
(1828-1835);  delegate  to  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion (1832):  president  of  state  senate  (1835);  commla* 
sioned  brigadier  general  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
War;  distinguished  himself  at  Monterey;  helped  to  can- 
tnre  Vers  Cms  and  Puebla:  brevetted  major  general; 
made  military  governor  of  Mexico;  elected  governor  of 
Mississippi  (1849):  while  holding  this  cfllce,  was 
indicted  for  complicity  with  General  Lopes  In  his  plan 
to  capture  Cuba;  arrested  and  tried,  but  acquitted; 
served  one  term  In  Cbngress  (1855-1858),  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  military  committee.  Quitman  ex- 
pressed hla  views  strongly  in  favor  of  tite  foniation  of 
a  Southern  Confederacy  (1851). 

RASBT'ZKr.   J08BFR  WEHBEL^   COUNT  TOH 

(1766-1858).  An  Austrian  fleU  marshal;  bom  in 
Bohemia;  became  a  cadet  In  an  Hungarian  eavalrv 
regiment  (1784):  fought  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of 
1788;  in  the  Italian  war  (1795-1800):  became  major 
general  (1805):  and  lieutenant  field  marahal  (1809): 
was  present  at  Aspem  and  Wagram;  chief  of  staff  of 
Prince  Schwanenberg  (1818-14-15):  the  victories  of 
Kulm  (1813)  and  Leiptig  were  partly  due  to  him; 
commander-in-chief  in  Lombardy  (1831);  omshed  tho 
Sardinian  forces  at  Custoxza  (1B46),  and  Novara 
(1849);  forced  Milan  and  Venice  to  surrender;  ap- 
pointed governor  general  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
where  be  ruled  until  hia  retirement  (1857). 

BAOLAV,  LOBD  FITZBOT  JAKES  HENBT  SOU- 
EBBET  (1788-1855).  Engltah  field  marshal  diatii- 
gulshed  in  the  Penlnanlar  and  Crimean  ware.  In  the 
latter  he  was  commander  of  the  English  forces. 

BALBIGH   (September  27,    1778).  The  United 

States  frigate  Raleigh  encountered  two  British  ships 

off  the  coast  of  Maine.       The  Raleigh  attempted  to 

escape  but  was  closely  followed  by  the  British  until 

she  ran  aground  in  Penobscot  Bay.  Of  the  Balelgh'a 
crew  three  were  killed  and  22  wounded;  the  others 
were  able  to  escape. 

BAMIIJJES,  BATTLE  OF.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant battles  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
fought  May  23.  1706,  between  the  French  forcea  under 
Marshal  Villerol  and  the  allies  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  Villerol  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
13,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  all  of  his  cannon. 
The  allies'  loss  was  3,500.  This  was  one'of  the  four 
battles  that  insured  Spain  against  a  union  with 
France:  forcing  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  recrosa  the 
Pyrenees,  which  it  had  boastftUly  declared  "no  longer 
exist." 
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BAWUSS.  JOHH  AABON  (1631-18<»).  An 
AiMrimi  aeimal  snd  Mcretsry  of  ir&r;  boni  in  East 
OklMMi.  HI.:  became  a  major  in  an  lUinoia  recimant, 
bvt  resigned  to  accept  the  poet  of  aaafatant  a3jntant 
mneral  (1S61);  appointed  ctiief  of  elaff  of  General 
Orant  (I86S)  ;  promoted  brDTet  major  iceneral  (1865) ; 
appointed  aecrctBTr  of  war  by  President  Grant. 

EATMOND  (May  12.  1863).  Ae  Grant's  armr  was 
marchinic  toward  Vicksburit,  Miss.,  UcPherson'a  divi- 
sion enconntered  the  Conipderates  at  Raymond,  eaxt 
of  Viclcsburg.  In  the  battle  which  followed,  the  Con- 
federatea  were  repulsed  with  a  loaa  of  514  men,  Hc- 
Pherson  lost  4-12  men. 

BE70B1CATI0K.  THE.  A  term  applied  to  the 
mriod  (1527-1534  and  1558-1588)  during  which 
England  threw  off  the  yoice  of  Rome  and  brcame  what 
baa  since  been  termed  "Protestant  England."  Menry 
VIII.'s  desire  for  divorce  from  bis  wife,  Csthsrine, 
was  the  primal  cause  of  difference  with  the  Pope,  and 
the  flame  was  cleverly  fanned  nntil  the  whole  nation 
was  interested.  The  power  of  the  clergr  to  make 
laws,  or  mle.  was  annnlled,  and  liberty  of  religions 
t bought  evolved. 

BEOULTTS.  MASOUS  ATZIJU8.    A  famous  Roman 

general;  elected  cansul  in  267  B.  C.  and  again  in  256 
B.  C,  directed  the  Roman  army  and  navy  against 
Carthage  in  the  First  Panic  War;  gained  seversl  vie 
toriea  over  the  Carthaginians;  in  255  B.  C.  suffered  an 
overwhelming  defeat.  30,000  Roman  soldiers  were 
slain.  2,000  fled,  and  Regulns  witli  500  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Carthage  where  he  was  detained  for  five 
yean.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Carthaginians  sent 
an  embaasy  to  Rome  to  make  terms  and  csnsed  Beg- 
nlns  to  KO  with  them  to  urge  his  fellow  cittiens  to 
accept  the  terms,  on  his  word  to  return  if  not  suc- 
cessful. He  urged  the  Romans  to  reject  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  and  to  wage  war  against  Carthage;  then  he 
went  back  to  meet  a  horrible  death  by  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  exasperated  Carthaginian  a. 

BEMET,  GEOBOE  OOLLZEB  (1841-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Burling- 
ton, la.;  gradnated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1SS9)  ;  served  during  Civil  War;  commandant  navy 
yard,  Portsmouth  (1B96-I8a8.  1898-1900);  com- 
mandant naval  baae.  Key  West,  Fla„  during  war  with 
Bpain  (1898);  rear  admiral  (November  22,  1898); 
commander  in  chief  of  Astatic  fleet  (1900-1902); 
chairman  of  lighthouse  board  (1902-1908) ;  retired 
(Angnst  10.  1903). 

BENAISSAHOB.  Literally,  tbe  revival  of  learning. 
It  is  not  a  history  of  art,  science,  literature,  or  nations, 
bat  rather  the  history  of  self-conscious  freedom  man- 
ifeated  in  the  European  race.  Briefly,  it  was  the 
bringing  to  light  and  general  nse  of  forgotten  arts 
and  sciences,  blending  such  knowledge  with  the  pres- 
ent, and  bnildicK  therefrom  tbe  future  of  the  usefol 
arts  and  human  philosophy  of  the  modern  world, 

BEBACA  (May  15,  1864).  With  a  strong  force  of 
Confederates  General  Johnston  occupied  Resaca,  Ga., 
while  the  Federala  were  in  the  vicinity  attempting  lo 
secure  a  good  position  from  which  to  make  an  attack. 
On  May  14  a  detachment  from  Sherman's  command 
made  an  attack  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1,000 
men.  In  attempting  to  turn  Sherman's  left  flank. 
Johnston  lost  a  strong  position,  and  after  struggling 
all  day  on  the  15th  to  regain  it,  the  Confederates 
retreated.  The  Federal  loss  during  the  engsgements 
was  about  8,000.    Johnston  lost  about  1,642  men, 

BEHACA  DE  LA  PALUA  (Hay  9.  1846).  After 
the  battle  at  Palo  Alto,  the  Mexicans  retreated  before 
the  Americana  toward  Fort  Brown  on  the  Rio  Grande 
river,  and  at  Bessca  de  la  Falma  again  formed  for 
battle,  7.000  strong.  With  2,200  men,  General  Taylor 
rompletely  defeated  the  UeicicanB,  drove  them  across 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Matamoras.  and  captured  consider- 
able of  their  artillery  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  100 
priaonsT*.  The  easnatties  1b  the  Mexican  armr  wer» 
755;  the  Americans  lost  but  110  men. 

BEVEBE,  FAT7L  (1735-1818).  An  American  pa- 
triot ;  bom  in  Boston ;  by  trade  he  waa  a  goldsmith 
and  engraver;  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
in  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point:  took  part  in 
the  Boston  Tea  Party;  constructed  and  operated  a 
powder  mill  in  which  to  make  powder  for  the  patriate; 
aroused  the  minutemen  and  tbe  people  along  the  way 
from  (Tharleeton  to  Lexington  and  Lincoln,  with  '  thv 
news  that  the  Britiah  were  coming  (April  18,  1775)  ; 
this  ride  waa  made  the  aubject  of  Lonnfellow's  poem, 
"The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere."  During  the  war  Revere 
served  as  lieotenost  colonel  of  artiUenr;  established  the 
Xmra  Ooiv«r  Oo.  ftt  Oonton,  IUh..  bx  1801. 
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BETirOU>8,  JOHN  rULTOV  (1820-1868).  An 
American  soldier ;  bom  In  Lancaster,  Pa.;  served  in 
the  Mexican  War:  commissioned  captain  ( 1856) ;  was 
commandant  st  West  Point  (1859);  at  tbe  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  became  lieutenant  ctdonel;  promoted 
brigadier  general  (1861);  served  In  the  second  Bull 
Run  campaign ;  commanded  the  Pennaylvsnia  volunteer 
militia;  present  at  Fredericksburg  (1862)  as  major 
general;  was  killed  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield 
(1863),  while  in  command  of  the  Union  troops. 

BHODES.  (1)  In  88  B.C.  Mitbridates  tbe  Great 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Rhodes,  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but  was  flnaUy 
beaten  off,  (2)  42  B.  0,  Venturing  to  appose  Cassio^ 
the  city  was  plundered  br  him  and  her  ships  all  carried 
off  or  destroyed.  (8)  When  the  Crusades  Wan, 
Rhodes  was  a  convenient  stoppiu-plsee  for  tbe  CbrlS' 
tfan  fleets;  and  in  1808.  after  a  three  rears'  sieje,  tbe 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kniidits  Honrftonert  of 
St.  John.  (4)  The  Turks  besleRed  tbe  KnighU  at 
Rhodes  in  1480,  bnt  were  unsnccessfuL  (5)  In  a  sec- 
ond siege  by  the  Turks  in  1523-i8,  the  dtjr  capitulated. 

BIOHHOHB,  State  capiul  of  Tirgiula.  John 
Smith  bought  land  from  Indians  and  settled  at  "None 
Such"  (1609):  Fort  Charles  built  (1645);  O>lonel 
Willism  Byrd  obtained  possession  of  district  by  grants 
(1685-1687);  his  son  Colonel  William  Evelyn  Byrd 
laying  out  a  town  named  Richmond.  Incorporated 
(1742),  In  St.  John'a  Epiacopal  Church  (1776)  Pat- 
rick Henry  made  his  famous  speech  ending  "Give  me 
liberty  or  pve  me  death."  Capital  of  the  state 
(1779);  chartered  as  a  city  (1782).  Convention  ra^ 
•ifying  Federal  Constitution  for  Virginia  met  (1788); 
adopted  Act  of  Secession  (1861);  was  capital  of  C!on- 
federacy     (1861-1866) ;     Federal    forcen    fought  15 

fiitchcd.  battles  and  twenty  akirmiahes  without  captnr- 
Dg  it.  Evacuated  by  Confederates  (1866),  who  set 
fire  to  the  warehouses  and  destroyed  miBlness  portion 
of  the  city.    Federal  forces  entered  April  2.  1866. 

BIOHHOND,  BT,  (August  80,  1862^.  With  about 
20,000  Confederates,  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  crossed  the 
Cumberland  mountains  into  Kentucky.  At  Richmond, 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  they  encountered  the  Federala 
under  General  Manaon.  After  a  brief  strugsle  in  which 
about  5,000  were  lost  on  each  aide,  the  Confederates 
were  victorious  aud  advanced  toward  Frankfort. 

BIOH  UOUVTAUT  (Jnly  11,  1861).  Upon  the 
secession  of  Virginia,  Haj.  Qen.  Geo.  B,  HcOlellaa  at 
once  ealled  for  Union  volunteers  in  West  Virginia,  and 
In  command  of  about  80,000  men  began  his  campaign 
oeainst  th*  Confederates.  After  oeveral  skirmishes  the 
Confederates  came  to  a  stand  at  the  foot  of  Rich 
Mountain,  In  Randolph  Co.,  W.  Vs.,  and  on  July  11 
they  were  completely  routed,  with  a  loss  of  about  BOO 
men,    Tbe  Union  lost  about  61  men. 

BIDOEFXELD  (April  27,  1777).  When  General 
Sllliman,  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  learned  that  the  British 
had  landed  at  Cedar  Point,  he  organised  an  army  with 
Generals  Arnold  and  Wooster.  Breastworks  were 
thrown  up  to  protect  Ridgefield,  and  as  the  British 
sdvanced  Wooster  and  Arnold  attacked  their  rear. 
After  continued  fighting  the  British  continued  their 
march  to  the  coast,  where  they  embarked  under  fire 
from  the  resltnents  of  Arnold  and  Silliman.  The 
British  lost  200  men ;  the  Americans,  60  men. 

BIEL,  ZiOUia  (1844-1685).  Leader  of  "Biera 
Rebellions"  in  Canada  (1869  and  1884).  A  half-breed 
Indian  and  French -Canadian.  In  1869  when  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  boaght  by  Canada  from  the 
Hndson  Bay  Company,  Riel  ted  the  balf-breeds  against 
the  government  and  prevented  the  governor  from  en- 
tering the  territory.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  put  down 
the  rebellion.  Riel  fled  to  the  United  States.  In 
1873  find  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  Patlla- 
ment,  but  was  expelled.  In  1884  be  led  some  French 
half-breeds  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  rebellion  over 
seme  lands,  was  captured,  and  hanged  for  high  treason. 

BIENZI,  ecu  DI  (about  1313-1354).  A  popular 
leader  of  Home.  He  took  a  stand  against  the  nobles 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother.  He  took  the  title  of 
consul  of  orphans,  widows,  snd  the  poor.  In  1347  he 
drove  the  aristocratic  senators  from  Rome  and  took 
the  title  of  tribune  of  liberty,  peai-e,  and  justice.  He 
summoned  200  deputies  from  the  Italian  states  to  tsks 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
Italy.  They  met  in  1347.  He  made  some  impolitic 
moves  and  fell  from  power.  Later  he  waa  imprisoned. 
Then  he  entered  a  monaatery.  He  made  a  second  at- 
tempt to  regain  his  power  and  was  succeasfut.  His 
dispoaition  had  changed  and  after  aeven  months'  rule 
be  was  nudered  in  n  rebellion  of  the  Mople  in  1864. 
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BIVER  RAISZ9  (Jxcuary  22,  1813).  Th«  Ameri- 
cana under  Winclieater,  while  protecting  the  inhabit- 
anlB  of  Frenchtown  (now  Monroe,  Mich.),  were 
enGAmped  near  the  Biv«r  Raisin.  Suddenly  ihejr  were 
attacked  bj  tin  British  sad  Indians.  The  Americana 
were  orerpowered  and  taken  priaonera. 

BOANOKE  ZSLAim  (Febroary  7,  8,  1862).  After 
the  occupation  of  the  forta  controlling  Pamlico  Sound, 
by  the  Union  army,  the  Confederates  moved  to  Boanoko 
Island,  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  Here 
the  Confederates  had  thrown  up  Immenee  fortifications 
which  guarded  all  the  main  routes  to  Norfolk,  making 
comoiunication  extremely  difficult.  A  large  fleet  was 
sent  from  the  north  under  Burnside,  to  take  the  istand, 
but  off  Cape  Hatteraa  a  terrific  storm  damaged  the 
boats  considerably  and  some  were  also  found  too  large 
lo  cross  the  bar.  The  remaining  vessela  entered  the 
channel,  drove  the  Confederate  fleet  before  them,  and 
landed  on  Roanoke  Island.  In  a  short  time  the 
Federals  were  In  possession  of  the  island,  and  the 
Confederate  fleet  totally  destroyed. 

BOBESTB,  SIB  FBEDEBICE  SLEIGH,  LORD 
ROBERTS  OF  BLAHSAHAB,  PBETOBIA,  AND  WA- 
TEBFOBD  (1S32-  ).  British  soldier;  bom  at 
Cawnpur,  India.  Barred  during  tho  Indian  Mutiny 
(1857)  at  Lucknow,  and  at  Cawnpur,  where  he  re- 
eeived  the  Victoria  Cross;  took  part  in  the  Abyssinian 
War  (1863).  the  Afghan  War  (1878);  took  Kabul 
(1879);  commaoder-in -chief  in  South  Africa  in  both 
Boer  wars  (1881  and  1809) ;  comma nder-in-Aiet  of  the 
British  army  ( IBOO ) .  Alfectiooately  kn0wn  to  the 
■oldiera  as  Bobs." 

BOCHAMBEAU  (rothon-bo').  JBAH  BAPTISTS 
DOHATIEN  DE  VTMEITB,  COUNT  DE  (1725-1807). 
A  French  soldier;  born  at  Venddme;  entered  the  French 
army  ( 1712 ) ;  served  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  and  was  made  colonel  (1747);  fought  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Germany  (1758-1761);  made 
lieutenant  general  (1780)  ;  sent  lo  America  with  6,000 
men  to  aid  in  the  patriot  cause  (1780) ;  went  to  the 
aid  of  Lafayette  at  Yorktown,  where  the  British  general 
Cornwallis  surrendered  (1781);  on  his  return  to 
Frsnce  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Picardy  and 
Artois ;  and  a  deputy  in  the  assembly  of  notables 
(1788)  ;  made  a  flcid  marshal  (1791)  ;  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  North;  under  Napoleon  he  was 
made  a  grand  offleer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1604). 

BOOHB,  TBOIZtUS  DB  UBSOOUAT,  MABQUIB 

DE  LA.  Bom  in  Brittany,  France,  about  middle  of 
sixteenth  century.  Bargained  with  King  Henri  IV.  to 
colonise  New  France  (1598)  ;  appointed  lieutenant 
general  of  Canada,  Hochelaga^  Newfoundland,  and 
Labrador,  and  adjacent  countries  "not  poBscsscd  by 
any  Christian  prince."  Set  ssil  with  an  expedition 
consisting  largely  of  convicts  gathered  from  prisons 
(1598)  and  in  a  small  vessel  further  explored  the 
mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river.  Left  40  convicts  on 
Sable  Island  intending  to  transfer  them  to  mainland, 
but  was  tempent  driven  back  to  France.  Twelve  sur- 
vivors taken  off  by  Chcfdhotel  (1603). 

BODOBBS,  FBEDEBZOK  (1842-  ).  Bear  ad- 
miral United  States  navy;  born  at  Ilavre  de  Orace, 
Hd.:  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1861); 
served  during  Civil  War;  inspector  of  ordnance  navy 
yard,  Washington  (1672-1873):  lighthouse  inspector, 
11th  distrirt  (1876-1877),  4th  district  (1881-1883).  8d 
district  (1887-1690);  captain  of  yard,  New  York  Nsvy 
Tsrd  (1893.1896)  ;  president  of  boai:d  of  inspection  and 
inrvcy  (1898-1901);  rear  admiral  (March  3,  1899); 
senior  squadron  commander,  Asiatic  fleet  (1901); 
commander-InThief  (1902) :  commandant  New  York 
Navy  Yard  (1903-1904) ;  retired  (October  3,  1004). 

BOSOBBB,  JOHN  (1771-1838).  An  American 
naval  oflicer;  born  in  Harford  Co.,  Maryland;  entered 
the  navy  (1798);  commanded  the  John  Adams  and  the 
Congress  in  the  Mediterrsnean  squadron  (1803-1804); 
commanded  the  squadron  (1805);  conducted  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Tripoli  and  Tunis:  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  charge  of  a  squadron  in  the  War  of  1812;  look 
many  priies  in  his  cruises  with  the  Pn  sidfTii :  president 
of  the  board  of  naval  commissioners  (1815-1824  and 
1827-1887);  secretary  of  the  navy  (182.1);  com- 
manded the  Mcditerronean  squadron  (1624-1827). 

BODOBBB,  JOHN  (1B12-1862).  Son  of  the  preced- 
ing John  Rodgers;  rear  admiral;  born  in  Harford  Co- 
Maryland;  midshipman  in  the  navy  (1828):  explored 
the  North  Pacific  and  Chinese  waters  (18.'i2.18.'i5), 
and  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  (I8.I.1) :  command*^  the  Galena 
in  the  action  at  Fort  Darling  (1862);  while  in  command 
of  the  monitor,  Weehawken.  he  captured  the  Confeder- 
ate ironclad  Atlanta  after  five  minutes'  action  (18031; 
for  thin  he  was  made  commodore;  rear  admiral  and 
aapcriotendeat  vf  tbe  U.  S.  naval  gbsen-atur^-  (1877). 


!0  BYE  HOUSE  PLOT 

ROLAND.  lUNON  JBANNB  FHILIPON,  KA^ 
DAME  (1754-1793).  Queen  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Uironde;  bom  In  Paris;  married  Jean  Marie  Roland, 
who  became  minister  of  the  interior  and  who  was  an 
ardent  Girondist.  Madame  Roland  closely  Identified 
herself  with  her  husband's  political  career.  She 
supported  the  Girondist  cause  even  after  the  fall  of 
that  party  and  the  flight  of  her  husband  to  Bonen. 
She  was  arrested  (1793)  and  after  a  trial  before  the 
Revolationary  Tribunal  she  was  guillotined.  Her  hus- 
band committed  snleida  (1798)  on  hearing  of  tlw 
execnlion  of  bis  wife. 

BOLFE,  JOHN  (1585-1622).  English  colonist  in 
Americs;  came  to  Jamestown,  Va.  (1610);  married 
Pocahontas  (1613)  and  took  her  to  England  (1616). 
After  her  death  (1617)  he  returned  to  Virgtiiia  and 
was  a  member  of  the  (^nncU  (1619). 

BOLLO  THE  OAHOBB  or  WALEBB  (t  -981). 
A  Norse  chieftain,  whose  origin  is  nnknown;  (aincd 
land  abont  Rouen  by  the  Peace  of  Clair^nr-Epte, 
granted  by  King  Charles  the  Simple  of  France  (912); 
this  land  became  the  dtiehy  of  Normandy,  and  Rotloihe 
first  dnke ;  his  son,  William  Longaword.  was  associated 
with  his  father  as  ruler;  Rolle  was  baptised  and  be- 
came a  firm  ally  of  Charles  the  Simple. 

BOUE,  in  Italy.  (1)  July,  390  B.C.  Tho  Greeks 
invaded  Lstium  snd  demanded  that  the  Roman  smbas- 
sadora  should  be  delivered  to  them,  but  the  proposal  waa 
rejected  by  tho  citizens.  After  an  ntter  defeat  of  the 
Romans  near  the  Tiber,  the  city  was  abandoned,  after 
which  it  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burned  by  the  Oauls. 
(2)  410.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  arrived  before 
Rome  in  the  autumn  of  408.  Twice  the  city  succeeded 
in  getting  Alaric  to  retire  with  his  army,  but  as  the 
Romans  failed  to  yield  to  his  dictation  he  laid  siege  lo 
Borne  for  the  third  time.  On  April  24,  410,  the  city 
was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  Goths.  Part  of  the 
city  was  burned,  many  were  killed,  and  the  invaders 
withdrew  loaded  with  an  immense  booty.  (3 )  455. 
After  the  murder  of  Valentinian  III.,  Rome  woe  plun- 
dered for  14  days  by  the  Vandals.  (4)  1527.  During 
the  Reformation  Roma  was  taken  by  storm  under  the 
constable  of  Bourbon.  (5)  September  20,  1870.  In 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison 
from  Rome,  during  the  Pranco-Oerman  War,  tnat  city 
was  captured  by  the  Italian  army  and  the  secular  power 
of  the  pope  abolished. 

BOSEOBANS,  WILLIAM  STARKE  (1819-1808). 
Krainent  American  soldier;  born  at  Kingston,  Ohio; 
held  several  imimrtant  commands  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  almost  uniformly  successful  until  faia  defeat  at 
Chickamauga  by  Bragg;  minister  to  Mexico  (1866)  ; 
elected  to  Congress  (1880  and  1882). 

B088BA0H,  a  village  in  Prussisn  Saxony.  Novem- 
ber 5,  1757,  in  the  second  campaign  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  Frederick  II.  defeated  the  Austrian  and 
French  armies.  The  losa  to  the  Prussians  was  only 
800;  that  of  the  allies  was  1,300  tlsin  and  8.000  pria- 
oners.  The  battle  waa  important  aa  laming  the  tide 
when  the  fortunes  of  Prussia  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 

BOUEN.  (1)  During  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
Henry  V.  of  England  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
in  France.  In  July,  1418,  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  a  town  in  northern  France.  Reinforcements 
from  Paris  made  it  possible  for  Rouen  to  resist  the 
siege  longer,  but  finaltf,  on  January  13,  1419,  the  town 
was  surrendered.  (2)  Rouen  was  taken  by  the  duke 
of  Guise  from  the  Huguenots,  October,  1562,  and  1591. 

BUFEBT  OF  BAVABIA,  PRINCE  (1619-1682). 
Nephew  of  Cliarles  I.  of  England,  and  his  ablest  gen- 
eral in  the  Civil  War;  bom  at  Prague;  fought  through- 
out the  Civil  War  againxt  the  parliament;  aided  the 
royalists  in  Ireland  (1648);  given  a  command  under 
the  duke  of  York ;  fought  against  the  Dutch  fleet 
(1665-1666):  became  lord  high  admiral  (1673);  first 
governor  of  tbe  Hndson  Bay  Co.  (1670);  the  adjacent 
territory  was  called  Rnpertsland  In  honor  of  the  Prince. 

BUTTEB(r(ii'fer),MIOHAELADBIAANSZOON  BB 
(1607-1676).  A  Dutch  admiral;  born  at  Flushing; 
made  rear  admiral,  and  aided  the  Portuguese  sf^ainst 
the  Spaniards  (1641);  fought  the  Barbary  pirates 
(1647) ;  served  under  Tromp  against  the  Bngbsh 
( l(!.'i3) ;  received  the  chief  command  in  the  second 
war  against  the  Enclish  (16B4);  driven  back  to  Hol- 
land bv  Monk;  made  odmiralin-chief  (1664):  burned 
some  ships  in  the  Thnmes:  attacked  English  and 
French  fleets  (1672);  defeated  Prince  Rupert  (1673); 
Joined  the  Spaniards  against  the  French  (1675);  at- 
tacked the  French  fieet  in  the  Bay  of  Catania,  but  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded. 

BTE  HOUSE  FLOT.  A  conspiracy  in  168S  among 
extiemists  of  the  Whig  party  to  waylay  Klag  Charle* 
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TI.  of  EnslBidi  on  his  return  from  Npwmarkpt,  and  tu 
MSMainate  him  with  hU  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  at 
lh«  B.JK  Honse  on  the  river  Lea;  the  Protealmnt  duke 
of  Monmouth  was  to  he  pUoed  on  the  throne  in 
Ch«rles*B  place;  the  houae  at  which  the  king  waa  atop- 
ping  at  Newmarket  took  fire  acridcntally  and  he  left 
Ihs  plara  eight  days  sooner  than  the  date  exported, 
thus  fruit  rati  nit  the  plot.  The  royaliila  took  adran- 
taico  of  thia  plot  In  order  to  inplicate  the  whole  Whig 
partr  Kod  Lord  Wlillam  BBSBell  and  Algemon  Sidney 
w«re  nccnBed  of  eompUcity  and  eoudenmed  to  death. 

SACXETT'S  HABBO&  (May  2»,  1813).  With  an 
army  of  regulars  and  Indiana,  the  Briliih  aailed  into 
Sackett'a  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  ahoro  of  Lake  On- 
tario^ in  New  York,  and  attacked  the  Amerirani  there. 
The  Americana  had  had  little  training  and  were  at 
&nt  obliced  to  retreat,  but  finally  they  rallied  and 
dran  the  Kritidi  back  to  tJtelr  ahipa. 

iAOEUISNTO.  Capital  of  California,  on  Bam- 
men  to  rirer.  Capl.  John  A.  Suiter  obtained  a  ^^ffi 
Bant  of  land  from  the  Mexiean  goyemment  and  built 
New  Helyetia  fort  (1830);  lately  rebnilt  and  preaerred 
aa  the  drat  point  in  California  reached  by  pioneer  Don- 
ers from  the  East  (1848).  Village  named  Sacramento 
laid  iKit  (1848)  only  15  feet  above  low  water,  eanaing 
deatnictiTe  floods  (1B50,  1852,  1853);  leveea  hare 
raised  level  to  23  feet:  great  Area  (1852.  1854) ;  Incor* 
porated  aa  a  town  (1849) ;  became  state  capital  (1854) ; 
chartered  as  city  (1868). 

SAOBAMENTO  PASS  (Febmarr  28,  1B47).  After 
the  Americana  had  taken  poasesaion  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Uezico.  they  tamed  their  attention  toward  Chihuahua, 
in  northern  Uexico.  A  force  of  800  men  under  Colonel 
Doniphan  waa  joined  by  Weightman's  artillery  at  El 
Paao  del  Norte,  on  the  Rio  Orande,  and  together  they 
started  for  Chihuahua.  A  hand  of  Mexicans  posted 
at  the  river  eroaaing  were  acattered  after  a  brief 
ronflict,  and  on  Mara  1  and  2,  1847,  the  Americans 
entered  Cbihoabna. 

8AOUJITUK.  An  ancient  Iberian  city  of  Valentla, 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  which  tradition  aays 
waa  founded  by  Greeks  from  Zacynthui  and  Rutulians 
from  Araea.  The  town  became  an  ally  of  Rome  after 
the  treaty  of  226  B.  C,  which  confined  the  Cartba- 
pniana  to  their  own  aide  of  the  Gbro.  Saguntum,  on 
ita  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Carthaginian  supremacy, 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal  in  210  B.  C.  After  witb- 
atanding  a  aiege  of  eight  months,  rather  than  surrender 
they  baraed  themselvM  and  the  citv,  and  nothing  but 
ashes  was  left  to  the  eononeror.  Rome  declared  wnr 
against  the  Carthaginlana  for  attacking  their  ally. 

SAIXOB'S  CREEK  (April  0,  1865).  While  Lee's 
army  of  Confederatea  was  relreatinic  from  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  V«.,  toward  Parmville,  it  was  over- 
taken at  Sailor's  Creek  by  a  party  of  Federals  under 
Caster,  Crook,  and  Devin.  In  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed, a  large  number  of  the  Confederates  were  sur- 
rounded and  many  prisoners  taken. 

ST.  AXSANS.  A  city  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  and 
tho  scene  of  two  battles  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
<t)  May  22,  1455.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  defeated 
■ad  took  prisoner  Henry  VI.  of  England.  (2)  Febru- 
ary 7.  1461,  Qafloa  Margaret  defeated  the  earl  of 
Warwick. 

SAXirr-ABNAUD  (ar-no'>.  TAOQUES  LEBOT  DE 

( 1706-1854) .  A  French  marshal:  bom  in  Paris : 
served  in  La  Vendue  (1831);  received  the  rsnk  of 
brigadier  general  as  a  reward  for  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Algerian  chief,  Bon-Haia  (1847); 
led  a  brigade  in  Paris  at  the  revolution  of  1848; 
received  the  command  of  the  accond  division  of  the 
Army  of  Paris  (1851) ;  appointed  war  tninister  and  was 
one  of  Kapoleon'a  chief  supportera  in  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1H51:  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  grand  equerry 
(o  the  emperor  (1853):  Saint-Arnaud  commanded  the 
French  forces  at  the  opening  of  the  war  In  the  Crimea; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  but  died  soon 
after  on  board  a  French  war  veaael. 

ST.  BABTHOIiOMEW'S,  MASSAOBB  OF.  Auguat 
23,24,  1573.  As  the  reauH  of  a  fend  In  France  be- 
tween tiia  Heoae  of  Onlse  and  tbe  Catholics,  on  the 
one  band,  and  tbs  House  of  Cond<  aod  the  Huguenots, 
en  tbe  other,  tbe  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew'a  day  was 
appointed  for  a  general  maasacre  of  the  Huguenols. 
Thla  eamival  of  Mood  lasted  for  several  weeks  and 
extended  throuriiont  France.  Aa  the  estimates  of  the 
Bortallty  vary  from  2.000  to  100,000,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  correct  calculation. 

BT.  dAIB,  ABTHDB  (1734-1818).  An  American 
soldier;  bom  at  Thurso.  Scotland,  He  entered  the 
British  uemjr,  waa  in  the  siege  of  Loulatrarg  (1768), 


and  at  Quebec  (1759);  rt^signed  his  commission  and 
settled  In  Pennsylvania  (1764);  received  a  cummission 
as  colonel  in  the  Continental  army  (1775)  ;  became 
major  general  and  was  put  in  command  of  Ticonderoga 
(1777):  joined  the  main  army  und<-r  Schuyler  at  Fort 
Edward;  b«vame  president  of  the  Conlinental  CongresH 
(1787);  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory  (1789- 
ISO'J);  ranking  officer  in  the  1'.  S.  army  with  the 
rank  of  major  general  (1791-1792);  sent  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Miami  Indians,  who  completely 
defeated  snd  routed  his  forces;  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand (1792),  and  in  1803  Jefferson  removed  his 
governorship  from  hin. 

ST.  OX.UB*S  DBTBAT  (November  4.  1791).  In 
order  to  subdue  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, Oeneral  St.  Clair  organ  tied  an  expedition  In 
1791.  On  November  4(h  tney  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded hy  Indiana  near  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Wa- 
bash river.  Although  thrown  into  utter  confusion,  the 
Americans  fought  bravely  until  St.  Clair  ordered  a 
retreat  toward  Fort  Washington.  Of  the  original 
1.400  men,  630  were  killed  and  280  wotuded;  only 
about  500  being  able  (o  eacape. 

SAIHT-JnST,  AHTOXin  LOnXS  I£ON  PLOBBLLB 

DB  (1767-1794>.  A  Freneh  revolutioniat ;  bom  at 
Decise  in  Ninraais;  became  a  devoted  (bllower  at 
RobesiHerre:  appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel  tn  the  na- 
tional guard  of  nit  romnmae;  chosea  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  aafety  (1798) ;  elected  president  of 
the  convention  (1794);  was  instramental  in  bringing 
Danton  and  H6bert  to  the  guillotine.  He  fell  with 
Robesi>ierre,  by  the  guillotine,  on  tbe  fateful  Ninth 
Thermidor. 

ST.  ZfOTTIS.  Principal  city  of  Missouri.  Aognst 
Chouteau,  aged  15  years,  under  orders  of  Pierre 
Laclede  Ligueat,  established  a  fqr  trading  station, 
LlgucHt  arriving  later  to  lay  out  the  town  he  predicted 
would  eventuauy  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 


(1764).  It  waa  called  Laclede'a  village,  later  St. 
Louis  after  tbe  Kins  of  France.  When  France,  by 
secret  treaty,  ceded  all  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  Spain  (1762).  Spain  taking  possession  (1770)  it 
became  capital  of  upper  Louisiana  under  Lieut.  Uov. 
Don  Pedro  Pieraas,  but  "remained  essentially  Freneh. 
Indians  instigated  by  English  attaclted  the  city 
(1780);  city  formally  retroceded  to  France  (1800), 
and  about  three  yean  later  came  Into  the  United 
States  by  the  "Louisiana  Purchase."  Immigration  waa 
rapid  population  increased,  first  newspaper  puUished 
(IBOA),  town  incorporated  (1800).  First  ateamboat 
(1815)  opened  new  era  of  prosperity.  John  Jacob 
Astor  opened  "Westcra  Bmach  American  Fur  Com- 
pany" (1819);  chartered  as  city  (1822).  Qrest  fire 
(1849).  Population  an  indication  of  progress  and 
importance:  1,400  (1810);  77,860  (1850);  576,238 
(1900). 

BT.  FAUZi.  Capital  of  Uinnesota;  named  from 
rude  log  chapel  at  comer  of  Third  snd  Minnesota 
streets  erected  hy  Father  Lueien  Oaltier  when  sent  out 
by  Bishop  Dubuque,  who  visited  the  site  (1839);  pre- 
viouRly  known  by  Indians  aa  Imnijiska,  "White  Rock." 
First  steamboat  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  (1823). 
Opened  for  settlement  (1837).  Cut  from  Wiaconsin  and 
left  without  a  government  (1848):  received  first  char- 
ter from  territorial  Icgislatare  (1854). 

SALAMANCA  (July  22,  1812).  Lord  Wellington 
defeated  the  French  near  Salamanca,  a  city  of  Spain, 
during  the  Peninsular  War. 

SALAWB  (September  28.  480  B.  C).  In  a  great 
sea  fif;hi  near  SalamiH,  an  island  not  far  from  Athens, 
the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia. 

SAMABIA.  A  city  of  ancient  Palestine  founded  by 
Omri  abotti  020  B.  C.  and  made  the  capital  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Israel.    It  waa  northwest  of  Sheohem,  and 

situated  on  an  isoloted  hill.  Under  Ahab,  Samaria  be- 
came a  center  of  Baal  worship.  It  was  besieged  by 
the  Syrians,  during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  of  Joram, 
but  WBS  not  captured.  Shalmaneser,  king  nf  Assyria, 
besipced  ilifl  city  for  three  years,  and  it  was  finally  cap- 
tared  hy  Sargrin.  his  Buecessor,  in  722  B.  C.  Alexander 
the  Oreat  raptured  the  town  and  after  killing  and 
expelling  many  of  the  inhabitants  replaced  them  with 
Macedonian  colonists.  John  HvrcanuB  completely  de- 
stroyed Samaria  120  B.  C,  and  after  it  was  rebuilt 
it  was  restored  to  the  descendants  of  the  expelled 
Samaritans.  The  Emperor  AiinustuH  gnve  the  town  to 
Herod  the  Oreat,  who  renamed  it  Scbaste,  in  honor 
of  Augustus.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  whirh  irerod  built 
still    exist.    In    the   third    century    Samaria   was  an 

Sisconal  see.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of 
ileatine  tbe  town  began  to  decline  in  impoct^ce. 
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BAICHITB  WAB8.  Thesa  wRn  betwara  Rome  and 
the  SKmnitea  of  the  south  of  IMj  were  three  in 
number  and  lasted  68  yean  (348-2B0  B.  C).  The 
first  Saniaite  war  iras  eanaed  by  the  Capnans  of  the 
Campania,  the  country  around  Rome,  placing  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It  lasted  until 
841  B.  O.  The  second  Samnite  war,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  lasted  from  326  to  304  B.  O. — 22 
years.  The  Samnites  gained  the  first  successes,  not- 
ably that  of  the  battle  of  Caudine  Forks,  but  Jater  the 
eonanl  Fabiua  trvercaoie  them.  Their  capital,  Bori- 
anom,  was  stormed  in  805  B.  C,  and  the  power  of 
Rome  was  aclutowledged.  The  third  Samnite  war 
lasted  from  2BB  to  200  B.  G.  The  help  of  aeigfaboring 
tribes  svailed  the  Ssmnites  notbinir  and  they  were  com- 
pletely oTertbrows  in  the  battle  of  Bentinnm  (295  B.C.). 

BAHDEBS'8  OBEEK.  On  Aufurt  10,  1T80,  8,600 
Americans  led  by  Oeneral  Gates  were  overpowered  by 
abODt  2,500  British  under  ComwallU,  at  Sanders's 
Creek,  near  Camden,  8.  0. 

8Ain>8,  JA2CE8  HOBAN  (1S45-  ).  Rear  ad- 
miral (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Washing- 
ton; graduated  United  Statea  Naval  Academy  (1863); 
■erred  in  Civil  War;  governor  of  naval  home,  Ph;la- 
detphis  (1898-1901);  member  of  naval  retiring  board 
(1901),  president  (1902);  rear  admiral  (April  11, 
1902);  commandant  League  Island  Navy  Yard  (1902- 
1908) :  commanded  coast  squadron,  North  Atla&ile 
fleet  (1903-1905):  superintendent  of  naval  aeademr 
<1905-190T);  retired  (July  12,  1907). 

SAHDT  CREEK  (Hay  80,  1814).  'Whila  the  Amer- 
ieana  were  eqaipping  some  Tessela  at  Backett's  Har- 
bor, the  British  conducted  a  blockade  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  guaa  and  cables  for  the  boata.  To  Captain 
Woobey  was  Intrusted  the  task  of  conveying  tliem 
from  Oswego  Falli  by  way  of  Sandy  Creek  to  Sackett's 
Harbor.  A  British  detauunant  attempted  to  intercept 
WooTscT,  bnt  the  Americana  were  prepared  for  the  at- 
tack and  In  a  short  time  had  defeated  and  captured 
the  British  squadron  and  170  men. 

SAK  FRAHCiaOO.  Uetropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
First  settlement  was  made  by  two  Franciscan  monks, 
Palon  and  Camboa,  eatabliBning  an  Indian  miosiun 
(1776)  called  San  Francisco  &  Asial,  the  name  of 
San  Francisco  having  been  given  previously  to  the 
bay  (1769).  Under  Mexican  control  (1822)  the  smull 
village  of  Dolores  grouped  round  the  mission,  which 
vss  seculartied  (1834).  Near  the  beat  anchorage,  three 
mllea  northeast  of  the  mission,  a  small  trading  village, 
Yerba  Buena  sprang  up  (1830);  United  Statea  took 
possession  (1846)  Its  population  being  450,  and 
name  changed  to  Ban  Francisco.  With  the  discovery 
of  gold  (1848)  population  rose  rapidly;  in  March  800, 
in  September  ( 1849 )  10,000.  Buildings  of  most 
combuatible  materials,  and  huddled  together,  produced 
great  fires  (1649,  1850,  1851)  destroTins  property  val- 
ued at  916,000,000.  Incorporated  (1850);  city  and 
county  consolidated  ( 1856 ) .  Great  earthquake  and 
succeeding  fire  (1906),  many  lives  lost,  and  |800,OOO- 
000  property  destroyed. 

BAK  JAOIKTO  (April  21,  1636).  The  final  battle 
during  the  straggle  of  Texas  for  independence  was 
fought  near  San  Jacinto,  Texas.  The  Texans  num- 
beaed  740,  and  were  led  by  Oeneral  Houston,  while 
the  Mexicans  were  1,400  sirong  led  by  Santa  Anna. 
After  a  brief  engagement  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  1,860,  while  the  Texans  lost  only  SO. 

&AH  JUAK  HZZJ.  (July  1,  2,  1898).  During  the 
Bp  an  ith -American  War,  ttie  American  troops  assaulted 
the  works  at  San  Juan  Hill,  u^'sr  Bantiago,  Cuba. 
Through  the  eiforts  of  the  Bough  Riders  under  Cotont^l 
Roospvelt,  the  Americans  were  victorious  and  the 
Spaniards  retreated  to  Santiago. 

SANTIAQO.  Decisive  battle  of  the  world  (1898), 
resulting  in  driving  Spanish  rule  and  dominance  from 
Cuba  and  placing  the  island  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  Cuba  being  the  "key"  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  marks  the  importance  of  the  transfer  of 
dominion  and  the  fact  that  none  but  the  United  States 
must  hold  it.  About  15,000  Americans  were  landed 
under  General  Shafter  June  20,  and  July  1-S  fought 
the  battle  of  Santiago.  Stubborn  defense  by  the 
Spaniarda  behind  barbed  wire  and  the  marvelous  head- 
long dash  and  courage  of  the  Americans  ended  in  a 
decided  victory  for  the  Americano,  and  Cuba  was  free. 
The  Spanish  navy  of  the  Atlantic  waa  speedily  a  series 
of  smoking  vrecks.  The  city  of  Santiago  surrendered 
Jul7  17. 

auraUOO  RABBOB  (Jnly  8,  1898).    As  soon  aB 

airrera,  tho  commander  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  learned 
at  the  Americana  had  laid  siege  to  Santiago,  he  at- 
tempfatd  to  leave  the  harbor.    When  hla  veaaeu  reached 
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the  open  sea  the  Americans  atarted  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
soon  the  entire  Spanish  fieet  was  captured  or  destroyed, 
and  about  1,300  men  taken  prisoners.  The  loH  to 
the  Americans  was  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 

BARAGOS8A.  The  cit;r  of  Sara^ssa,  In  Spain,  baa 
been  the  scene  of  many  sieges.  It  is  especially  famona 
for  the  heroism  with  which  the  citliens,  led  by  Palafox, 
defended  it  against  a  large  French  army  in  1S08-180S. 
The  French  finally  captured  the  city  after  a  hard* 
fought  contest  in  which  they  suffered  great  losses. 

SABATOGA.  Deeiaive  battle  of  the  world  (1777), 
securing  the  colonists  aid  from  France,  and  ultimate 
victory.  The  colonists  had  r^elled  at  injustice; 
the  power  of  far-away  England  was  called  forth  to 
crush  them  back  to  obedience  in  a  war  of  political 
iniquity  snd  folly  ending  in  national  disgrace  and  dis- 
aster to  England.  The  army  under  General  Bureoyne 
continued  to  advance  and  seemed  irresistible  and  the 
campaign  was  considered  almost  over.  Then  disap- 
pointments as  to  reinforcement  a,  loss  of  stores  and 
mnnitions,  and  reverses  in  numerous  minor  actions 
began,  and  General  Gates  masacd  the  Americans  at  Still- 
water to  make  heroic  efforts  to  turn  the  tide.  The 
English  were  defeated,  the  entire  army  csptnred,  and 
the  independence  of  the  cokmists  assured. 

BABDI8.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cap- 
ital of  Lydla.  aitnated  at  the  northern  base  of  Honnt 
Tmoltis,  on  the  Factaina.  Aescbylna  makes  flrat  men- 
tion of  the  city.  In  680-681  B.  C,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Ardys,  it  was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians.  Cyma 
captured  the  city  646  B.  C.  In  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
the  last  Lydian  king,  Sardis  attained  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  mon- 
archy the  Peraian  satraps  made  the  city  their  residence. 
About  499  B.  O.  the  lonians  bnrned  it,  and  a  little  later 
it  served  as  the  assembling  place  for  Xerxes'  vast  army 
on  the  occaalon  of  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Having 
been  rebuilt  it  was  seised  by  Alexander  in  884  B.  0. 
and  made  a  (jreek  city.  It  was  of  imnortance  under 
the  Roman  Empire.  An  earthquake  dcatroyed  it  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  bnt  it  was  again  built  up.  It  la  one 
of  the  seven  churches  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  earliest  (Thrlstian  bishoprica. 
In  1402  the  city  was  demolisbed  by  Tamerlane. 

BAUNDBBS  CREEK.    Bee  Camden. 

SAVAGE'S  STATION  (June  29.  1862).  One  of 
the  Seven  Days'  Battles  before  Richmond,  Va.  From 
Fair  Oaks,  the  Federals,  led  by  Bumner  and  Heintxel- 
man,  moved  toward  Savage's  Station,  east  of  Richmond. 
Heintielman  destroyed  the  stores  there,  -and  marched 
south  scrons  White  Oak  Swamp,  leaving  Bnmner  at 
Bavace's  Station.  On  June  29  the  Confederates,  led 
by  Magruder,  attacked  Snmner.  The  battle  eontinned 
nntil  dark,  when  Sumner  withdrew  toward  the  lonth 
with  a  loss  of  1,590  men. 

SAVAEKAH.  Second  largest  city  in  (Jeorgia. 
Founded  by  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  as  a 
settlement  for  pauper  Engliahmen  (1733);  emigrants 
speedily  reinforced  bv  Germans  and  Scotch;  visited  by 
Oiarles  and  John  Wesley  on  a  tour  of  investigation 
(1735).  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  city  waa 
fortified  by  the  Americans  and  Colonel  Campbell  and 
an  armv  of  3,500  British  attacked  abont  1,200  Ameri- 
cans (1778).  The  latter  were  defeated  and  surren- 
dered with  supplies.  Americans,  assisted  by  m  Frendl 
fleet,  ineffeclnolly  besieged  Savannah  (1779). 

SAZB,  HAtTBIOB,  OOUET  DE  (1696-1750).  A 
FrenA  nanhal;  bom  at  Ooalar.  Oemuny;  son  of 
Angnatos  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  kinc  m 
Poland:  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Lllla,  and  the 
aiw  of  Tonmav.  during  the  Spanish  Sncceaion  War; 
served  before  Stralsnnd  with  the  Bnaso-Pollih  forces 
(1711);  fonght  against  the  Turka  In  Hungary  noder 
Prince  Eugene:  distingntshed  himself  in  the  alege  of 
Phllippsburg  (1784);  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succesaion  he  invaded  Bohemia  and  stormed  Prague; 
rnmmanded  the  French  army  in  Flanders;  gained  the 
victories  of  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  of  Rancoux  (1746); 
he  defeated  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Laffeld  and 
captured  Bergen  op  Zoom  (1747).  For  brilliant  work 
done  at  Raucoux,  Ssxe  was  rewsrded  with  the  title  of 
marshal  general  of  France,  an  honor  iritlch  had  hitherto 
1>een  granted  to  Turenne  alone. 

SOAN'DBBSBa,  FBIEOE,  or  BET  AI^BXAKDEB 
(1403-1468).  A  famous  patriot  chief  of  Albania. 
His  real  name  was  George  Castriota;  delivered  aa  a 
hostsge  to  Amuratb  II.  (1413).  and  was  bronght  up  In 
Islamiam;  became  master  of  the  town  of  Oroia  (1448); 
vanquished  the  Turks  and  banished  them  from  Bfrfrua, 
accomplishing  this  task  in  twenty-two  pitdied  battiest 
at  his  death  the  people,  lacking  a  mainatay,  alloired 
the  Turks  to  fain  control  of  the  country. 
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■OHUT,  WTWrtELD  SCOTT  (ISSO-  ).  Bsftr 
ftdmirftl  (retired)  United  Statei  n^Ty;  born  near 
Frederick  City,  Md.;  (rrkduated  United  States  Navftl 
Acftdemy  (I860):  served  during  Civil  War;  and  in 
Korean  War  (187t);  lifhthouw  inspector,  2d  dlitriet 
(1880-1883);  eommandea  Thetis  and  Qreelj  expedition 
(1884),  rescuing  Lieutenant  Oreely  and  six  inrriTors  at 
Cape  Sabine;  for  this  lifl  received  from  Maryland  leifia- 
latnre  a  gold  watch  and  vote  of  thanks,  and  from 
HaasachnKlts  Huune  Society  a  gold  medal;  chief  of 
bareaa  of  eqalpmeat  and  repair  (1884-1889) ;  chairman 
of  lighthouse  board  (1897-1898) ;  during  Spanish  War 
commanded  flying  iqoadnm  (1898),  and  vas  in  immo- 
diite  command  in  battle  of  BaBUairo  da  Cuba  (Juljr  8, 
1898),  resulting  in  destrartlon  of  Admiral  Ccrvara'i 
fleet;  eommaader- in-chief  of  Booth  Atlantis  aqoadron 
(1899-1901);  rear  admiral  (3Cardl  8,  1899);  retired 
(October  9,  IDOl).  For  ■errleea  at  Santiago  he  re- 
ceived a  gold  sword  from  people  of  Pennsjlvania,  silver 
avrord  from  Roval  Arcanum,  gold  and  jeweled  medal 
with  thanks  of  Maryland  legislature,  a  silver  service,  etc 

80EB0EDEB.  SEATOIT  (1849-  ).  Rear  ad- 
miral United  Slates  navy;  bom  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1866);  on 
leave,  waa  associated  with  H.  H.  Oorrinics  in  removing 
obel^k  from  Egypt  to  New  York  (1879-1880) :  member 
of  board  of  inspection  and  survey  (1894-1806) ;  for 
"eminent  and  eonspieooni  conduct"  in  Spanish  War, 
waa  advanced  thre«  numbers  In  rank;  naval  governor 
lalmnd  of  Ooam  (1900-1008);  chief  intelligenes 
ofllcer  (1903-190C);  conunander  8d  division,  Zd  aqnad- 
nm,  Atlantic  fleet  (1908).  Prise  eiaaylat,  United 
State*  >'aval  Instttnte  (1894). 

SOHnTX.EB  (Mkv'Ur),  FHIUP  JOHK  (1T33-1S04). 
A  famous  American  soldier  and  statesman ;  bom  at 
Albany.  N.  V. ;  served  as  captain  in  the  English  army 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1756);  member 
of  the  colonial  assembly  (1768);  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1775),  which  appointed  him  one  of 
the  first  four  major  generals;  forced  hy  ill  health  to 
■nrrender  the  leadership  of  the  expedition  to  Canada; 
aerved  aa  Indian  commissioner  and  ncsatiated  important 
treaties  with  the  Indians;  served  in  Congress  (1777- 
1781);  state  senator  (1780-1797):  U.  S.  senator 
(1789-1791  and  1797-1798);  anrveyor  general  of  New 
York  state  from  1782;  uslsted  In  preparing  New  York 
state's  code  of  laws. 

SOHWABZ'ENBEBO,  KABL  PHILIPP,  PEINCli 
VON  (1771-1820).  Austrian  field  marshal;  born  at 
Vienna;  served  against  the  Turks  and  the  French 
republic;  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  (1808);  fought 
at  Wagram  (1809);  conducted  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  to  the  arcbducheaa  Maria  Louisa; 
commanded  the  Austrian  forcea  sent  to  aid  France 
aninat  Russia  (1812);  generalissimo  of  the  armies 
at  the  coalition  which  was  defeated  by  Napoleon  at 
Dresden,  bat  won  the  victory  of  Leipaig;  on  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Scnwarsenberg  again  entered 
Prance,  In  command  of  the  a1H«d  army;  made  preaidoat 
of  the  imperial  council  for  war. 

BCIPIO,  PUBUaS  OOENEIJUS  ABHXZJANVS, 
ATBICAHna  MINOB  (ia5t-120  B.  C).  Very  great 
Boman  general  and  able  statesman ;  a  younger  son  of 
Lttcins  AemiliuB  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedon,  but 
was  adopted  by  his  kinsman,  Publtus  Sciplo;  served  in 
Spain  (151  B.  G.)  ;  and  in  the  third  Punic  War  (149 
B.  C.)j  elected  consul  (147  B.  C):  destroyed  Carthage 
(146  B.  O.)  ;  ambassador  to  Errpt  and  Asia;  subdued 
and  destroyed  Numantia  (132  B.  0.);  led  the  aristo- 
eratie  party  in  political  affairs. 

800TT,  W INFIELD  (1786-1866).  An  American 
general;  bom  near  Petersburg,  Va. ;  appointed  captain 
of  light  arttlleiy  (1B08):  served  in  the  War  of  1812; 
fought  at  the  battle  of  (Thippewa,  and  Lundy's  Lsne. 
where  he  wss  twice  wounded ;  prepan-d  a  manual  of 
military  tactics,  which  was  the  first  to  be  issued  in 
the  U.  8.;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
(1841);  served  in  the  Mexican  War  (1847),  winning 
the  battles  of  Oerro  Oordo,  Contrerss.  and  Churubuaco, 
together  with  the  decisive  battles  of  Uolino  del  Bey  and 
C&ipnltepec:  nominated  as  whig  candidate  for  th« 
presidency,  but  was  unsuccessful.  OfRce  of  lieutenant 
general  waa  conferred  by  brevet  on  General  Scott. 

SEA  OP  JAPAN  (May  27,  28,  1905).  When,  in  the 
Busso-Japanese  War,  the  Bnseian  government  ordered 
the  Baltfe  fleet  to  Japan,  the  Japanese  allowed  the 
vessels  a  free  pasaage  until  they  reached  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  There  the  Japanese  fleet  formed  a  circle  aronnd 
the  hapless  armada,  and  fought  the  greatest  of  Japan's 
naval  nattles.  The  struggle  did  not  cease  until  the 
BoBsisn  fleet  was  practically  destroyed  or  captured. 
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Japan's  Insssa  were  three  torpedo  'boats,  116  men  ktIM 
and  588  wounded.  Bnsaia  lost  her  fleet  of  40  Tenali, 
4,000  men  killed,  and  7,800  taken  prisoners. 

SEBASTOPOL  (October.  1854-September  11,  1855). 
During  the  Crimean  War,  Sebastopol,  a  Russian  port  on 
the  Black  Sea,  was  the  scene  of  a  long  siege  by  the 
allied  forces.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  new  for- 
tresses and  the  harbor  closed  by  sunken  ships  of  war. 
Attacks  upon  the  cily  were  made  repeatedly,  snd  finally, 
in  1855,  after  a  three  weeks'  bombardment,  the  Russians 
evacuated  the  cily,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  allies. 

SEBBBE.  UBIBX.  (1848-  ).  Rear  admiral 
United  Btaiea  navy:  bom  at  Fayette,  Mo.;  graduated 
United  States  Naval  Academy  (1867);  member  Arctic 
relief  expedition  (1878),  and  Oreely  relief  expedition 
(1884):  lighthouse  inspector,  Portland,  Oregon  (1865- 
1889),  Ban  Francisco  (1898-1901);  commander  naval 
station,  Saraoan  Islands  (1901-1902);  commanding  3d 
divisioa,  1st  squadron,  Pscifle  fleet  (1908). 

SECOBD,    UUBA    <  ) .    The  Canadian 

heroine  of  Beaver  Dame  (1813),  who  walked  20  miles 
eluding  numberleas  American  sentries,  to  warn  Oeneral 
Fitigibbona  of  the  intended  attack  by  Americans  under 
General  Dearborn. 

SESAH.  Decisive  battle  of  the  world  (1870). 
Napoleon  III.  was  trying  hard  to  retain  his  throne  by 
waging  spectacular  wars,  remodeling  Paris,  and  by 
other  means  to  keep  the  French  national  mind  frcHB 
thinking,  France  was  jealoua  of  Prussian  aggrandise- 
ment and  several  occurrences  augmented  thia  feeling. 
Finally  war  was  declared  by  the  French  Emperor  July 
15.  It  speedily  developed  that  France  waa  ntterly 
unprepared  and  that  Qermany  had  plans  of  campaign 
arranged.  After  an  unbroken  series  of  disa8t<:rs  fol-  ' 
lowing  the  first  skirmish  the  struggls  culminated  at 
Sedan.  The  magnificent  strategy  of  Moltke  flnaUy 
drove  the  French  army  to  a  common  center.  Sur- 
rounding them,  within  a  circumference  of  16  miles, 
were  200.000  men.  and  420  pieces  of  artillery  which 
could  concentrate  their  fire  wherever  Moltke  directed. 
There  was  no  outlet.  Napoleon  III.  surrendered  with 
86,000  men.  Thus  ended  the  second  Empire  of  France 
and  thus  cam«  into  being  the  present  French  Republic 
The  war  is  generally  regarded  aa  the  laat  card  whidt 
Napoleon  XII.  had  to  ptay  to  bolster  np  hia  falling 
Empire. 

SEIfBXDOE,  THOMAS  OXJVEB  (1636-  ).  . 
Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at 
Boston;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1854);  served  during  Civil  War;  commanded  survey 
expedition  to  Isthmus  of  Darien  (1870-1871) ;  Id 
charge  of  lori>edo  station.  Newport  (1881-1884);  com- 
mandant navy  yard,  Boston  (1890-1893);  president  of 
board  of  inspection  and  survey  ( 1894-1806 ) ;  com- 
mander in  chief  of  European  squadron  (1805-1897); 
rear  admiral  (February  28.  1896);  retired  (Febnary 
6.  1608 } .  Honorary  member  of  B jyal  OeMraphie 
Society,  Belgium ;  awarded  gold  medal  by  uar  of 
Busaia  in  honor  of  his  eoronation;  nad*  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  France. 

8EMHES  (semji ) ,  RAPHAEL  (1809-1877 ) .  An 
Americun  naval  ollii:er;  born  in  Charles  County,  Mary- 
land; appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  (1826); 
served  in  the  Mexican  Wur  as  Hag  lieutenant  with  the 
gulf  squadron;  resigned  from  the  navy  at  the  aecesston 
of  Alabama,  snd  became  a  commander  in  the  (Ton- 
federate  navy;  commanded  the  Sumter  (1861-1862), 
and  the  Alabama  (1862-1864);  when  the  latter  was 
sunk  by  the  Kearssrge  (1864),  Bemmes  escaped  to 
England;  returned  to  command  the  James  river  squad- 
ron, with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral;  when  his  squadron 
was  destroyed,  he  served  in  the  army,  surrendering 
with  Gen,  Joseidt  E.  Johnston. 

SEMPAOH  (Jaly  9,  1386).  Under  the  walU  of 
Sfmpnrh,  a  sm;>ll  town  in  Swltserland,  Leopold  of 
Anttria,  with  4,000  men,  was  routed  by  l.SOO  Bwiw. 
This  victory  secured  the  independence  of  the  Swlaa. 

BBNTINUM  (295  B.  C).  The  Roman  consnls. 
Q.  Fabius  Riilllanus  ard  P.  Derius  Mus.  advanced  to 
Umbria,  where  the  decisive  battle  of  Sentlnnm  was 
fought.  After  a  long  contest  the  Romans  were  vic- 
torious, thus  ending  the  third  war  against  the  Bamnltea. 

BEBVTLE  WABS.       Bebellinns    of  slaves  against 

Rome.  The  first  broke  out  in  Sicily  in  134  B.  C.,  led 
by  EnnuB,  a  Syrian.  They  overran  the  island  and  de- 
feated army  after  army.  Order  was  restored  in  182 
B.  O.  bv  the  consul,  Pnblius  Rupilius.  The  second 
Servile  War  broke  out  in  102  B.  C.  in  Sicily,  but  was 
put  down  speedily  by  the  consul,  Manius  Aquillius.  A 
third  and  more  formidable  insurrection  occurred  in  73 
B.  0.  under  the  leadership  of  Spartacns  (which  see). 
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SBVSS  WEEKS'  WAB.  A  brief  Btrngtl*  ( 18G6)  be- 
tween PnusiK  and  Italy  a^init  AustriK  and  her  Oer- 
man  nllies.  instigated  by  Biamarck  ai  a  part  of  his  pl&n 
for  forcing  Austria  out  of  the  Qerman  coofederation. 

8BVSK  TEAB8'  WAB  (1756-1768).  In  it  France 
and  England  fought  for  anpremacy  in  North  America 
and  in  India.  All  of  the  great  Eampeaa  natfama  were 
involved  in  it.  It  was  dosed  br  the  Treaty  of  Faria 
(February  10,  1763). 

SEVUXE.  In  1248  Beville,  a  eity  of  Spain,  vaa 
taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Caatile,  and  800,000  Moors 
left  for  Granada  and  Africa. 

BHAFTER,  WILLIAM  BUFUS  (1835-1006).  Amer- 
ican soldier;  born  at  Galeabur^,  Mich.  Served  through 
the  Civil  War  and  roae  to  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers: entered  the  regular  army  and  (1697)  was 
brigadier  general  commanding  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  Spanish-American  War  aa  major  general 
of  volnnteers  he  carried  the  heights  of  El  Caney  and 
San  Juan  (July  1-3,  1808)  ;  commanded  California 
and  Columbia  Department  (1899-1001);  retired  (1901). 

SHAYS,  DANIEIi  (1747-1825).  The  leader  in 
Shays's  B«bellion;  bora  In  Hopkinton,  Hasa.;  became 
a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  rebellion 
was  an  uprising  in  1786-1787  oceaaioned  by  the  great 
economic  distress  following  the  revolution;  those  ron- 
ceroed  drew  up  demands  and  grievances,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1786,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays,  the  malcon- 
tents threatened  violence;  the  flghting  centered  about 
Springfield,  where  an  armed  mob  broke  up  a  aesaion 
of  the  supreme  court   in    1786;    Governor  Bowdoln 

Jromised  pardon  to  all  rebela  who  would  submit  before 
anuary  1,  1767,  but  the  disturbances  continued  and 
the  governor  ordered  out  4,400  militia  under  Gen. 
Beniamin  Lincoln;  an  attack  was  planned  by  Shays 
upon  the  arsenal  In  Springfield,  bat  the  defenders 
under  General  Sbepard  met  them,  and  at  the  first 
cannon  fired  the  Insurants  fled,  were  pursued  and 
dispersed  by  General  Lincoln.  The  insurrection  soon 
collspsed;  fourteen  of  the  leaders  were  condemned  to 
die  but  were  pardoned  by  Governor  Hancock;  on  June 
18,1788.  Keneral  amnesty  waa  granted  to  all  except  a 
few  individuals.  By  the  legislature  of  1787  many  of 
the  grievances  were  redressed;  thus  the  insurrection 
was  not  an  utter  failure. 

BHBBZDAH,  PHILIP  HBSBT  (1831-1888).  A 
famoiu  American  generiJ ;  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y, :  grad- 
uated at  Weat  eoint  (1858);  aervad  in  the  Indian 
vara  in  Oregon;  infantry  captain  (^1861);  given  a 
cavalry  regiment  and  served  with  dtatinction;  com- 
manded ^e  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  PMomao 
(1864);  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shen- 
andoah (1864);  for  service  rendered  he  wal  made  a 
brigadier  general.  Sheridan's  famoua  ride  from  Win- 
chester to  Cedar  Creek  (1864),  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  in  time  to  turn  defeat  into  victory  for  the  North- 
ern army,  has  been  commemorated  in  a  stirring  poem 
by  T.  B.  Bead;  several  more  victories  caused  Sheridan 
to  be  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
1888;  he  was  with  the  Qermsn  armies  durinc  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  (1870);  and  served  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  during  the  time  of  their  reconstruction. 

SHBBMAIT,  WnUAK  TBOUMSBH  (1820-1891). 
An  American  ganeral-in-chief ;  bom  at  Lancaster,  Ohio; 
inrved  in  Florida  and  California;  eornmlasioned  colonel 

il861>;  for  dlMlngnished  service  in  the  battles  of  Bull 
>on  and  Shlloh  (186S)  he  reeeived  the  title  of  major 
general;  aerved  at  yieksbarg  and  Chattanooga;  ap- 
pointed by  Grant  to  command  the  southwest  (1864); 
Atlanta  evacuated  by  Hood  (1864) ;  with  65,000  men 
he  fommenced  his  fsmoos  march  to  the  aea;  Savannah 
capitulated  rDeoemher  21.  1864) ;  the  army  moved 
northward,  defeating  the  Confederatea  at  evprr  tnm; 
on  April  26,  1865.  Johnston  snrrendered  to  Sherman; 
commanded  the  MIsBiaatppi  division  for  four  years; 
was  created  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  by  Prenl- 
dent  Grant  (1B69)  :  retired  at  his  own  request  to  allow 
Sheridan  to  take  his  place  (1883). 
SHILOH.  See  PiTTftBCRQ  Landino, 
8RZPKA  PASS.  Angust  21-26  and  September  9-17, 
18T7,  Shlpka,  a  pass  in  the  Balkan  Mountains  of  Bui- 

Saria,  waa  stoutly  held  by  the  Russians  against  the 
esperste  assaulta  of  Sulcyman  Pasha. 
SICILIAN  TESFHRS.  Tho  massacre  of  the  French 
In  Sicily  begun  at  Palermo  on  the  day  after  Easter, 
1282,  while  the  vesper  bells  were  riuKing.  It  was 
csused  by  the  cruelty  of  Charles  of  Anjon  towards  the 
Sicilians.  The  massacre  spread  from  Palermo  and 
became  general  over  the  Island.  Charles  of  Anjou 
tried  to  rpcover  the  island,  but  the  Sicilians,  with  tho 
aid  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  defeated  him,  and  the 
Angevin  rule  in  Sicily  ended. 
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SIOKLBB,  DANIEL  EDOAB  (1825-  ).  An 
American  soldior  and  politician ;  born  in  New  York 
City;  appointed  corporation  counael  of  New  York  City 
(1853);  was  secretary  of  lention  at  London  (1853- 
1855);  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Senate;  served 
in  CiongresB  (1857-1861);  appointed  colonel  of  New 
York  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War: 
appointed  major  general  (1862);  lost  a  leg  at  Gettya- 
burg;  was  retired  with  rank  of  major  general  (1869); 
sent  as  minister  to  Spain  (18B9-16T8);  on  his  retnrn 
became  president  of  the  New  York  board  of  civil 
service  commissioners ;  sheriff  of  New  York  connty  in 
1890;  and  elected  to  Congress  as  a  democrat  (1892). 

8IBTB8  lie-avvaW),  ESOUKUEL  JOSEPH, 
OOHTE  ABBE  (1748-1686).  A  French  revtriutioaary 
leader,  generally  known  as  the  Abb<  Sieyes;  was  bora 
at  Frfijus;  hia  pamphlet,  "Qn'est-ce  que  le  Tiers-Etatl" 
(1789),  made  him  famona;  elected  a  deputy  for  ^sria; 
hiatmmental  in  formlDg  the  national  assemUy;  France 
was  divided  into  departments  mainly  by  hia  work;  ap- 
proved of  the  "Righta  of  Man"  (1789);  opposed  the 
royal  veto;  elected  to  the  legislative  assenibly.  and  voted 
for  the  king's  death;  with  BewbeD  (1705)  he  organised 
the  Batavian  republic,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  between 
France  and  Holland;  sent  ss  ambassador  to  Berlin 
(1798);  was  a  member  of  the  Directory  (1700); 
Sieyea,  Napoleon,  and  Duces  were  first  three  consuls  of 
the  provisional  consulate;  retired  from  the  government 
with  the  estate  of  Crosne,  600,000  francs,  and  the  title 
of  Count  of  the  Empire  conferred  upon  him ;  was  ban- 
ished to  Bmasels  at  the  second  restoration  and  did  not 
return  to  France  till  the  revolution  of  1880. 

8IOEL  (sf^'otl),  F&AinS  (1624-1902).  A  (Jermsn- 
American  soldier;  bom  at  Sinaheim,  Baden;  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  in  Baden,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army,  commanding  the  troops 
on  the  Neckar,  and  on  the  retreat  into  Switaerland; 
became  minister  of  war;  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1852;  settled  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  tati^t  la  a 
German  military  institute  until  the  ontbrealt  of  the 
dva  War,  when  he  took  up  arms  for  the  North;  for 
signal  servlee  he  waa  promoted  from  colond  to  major 
general  of  U.  8.  volunteers;  he  resigned  from  the  army 
in  1865;  became  register  of  dly  and  eounty  of  New 
York  (I87I-1874) ;  and  U.  B.  penrioD  agent  in  that 
city  in  1886-1889. 

BiaSBEE,  OEABLES  DWIOHT  (1845-  ).  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  rradnated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1868)  ; 
served  in  Civil  War;  commanded  Maine  (April  10, 
1697  until  February  15,  1898),  when  she  was  blown 
up  in  Havana  harbor;  commanded  St.  Paul  In  Cuban 
and  Porto  Bican  waters  (1698-1900) ;  for  extraordinarv 
heroism  on  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  and  during  Spanish 
War  was  advanced  3  numbers  In  rank;  chief  Intelli- 
gence officer  (1900-1903)  ;  commandant  League  Island 
Navy  Yard  (1903-1904):  rear  admiral  (August  11, 
1903);  commanded  South  Atlsrtic  squadron  (1904- 
1905) .  2d  dIrisloB  of  North  Atlantic  fleet  ( 1905-1906)  ; 
retired  (January  16,  1907).  In  deep  sea  explorations 
Introduced  many  new  methoda  and  Inventlona,  for  vhldi 
he  afterwards  received  from  Enineror  Winiam  I.  the 
decoration  of  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  and  received  gold 
medal  from  abroad. 

SIUCOE,  JOHN  aBAVBS  (^1752-1806).  Bora  at 
Cottorstock,  England,  Educated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford  University;  entered  army  (1771);  cams  to 
New  En^and  during  Revolutionary  War;  ralaing 
Qucen'a  Rangers  with  rsnk  of  lientenant  colonel. 
Fought  at  Brandywine  and  Monmouth,  surrendering 
with  Cornwallia  at  Yorktown;  governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada (1701-1704};  governor  of  Santo  Domingo  (1796- 
1797);  lieutenant  general  (1708);  waa  appointed  com- 
mander in  diief  to  India  but  died  before  sailing. 

SnrOEB,  FBEDEBIO   (1847-        ).    Rear  admiral 

(retired)  United  States  navy;  born  at  Carlsruhe, 
Baden,  Germany;  graduated  United  States  Naval 
Academy  (1868)  ;  in  charge  of  diplomatic  corps  on 
board  coast  survey  steamer  Blake,  representing  navy 
department  at  inlcrnotionnl  nnval  review.  New  York 
(April,  1893);  chief  intelligence  officer  and  member  of 
board  of  construction  (1895-1800);  received  "Manila" 
medal  (1898) ;  commandant  naval  aUtion  at  New 
Orleans  (1904);  rear  adndral  and  retired  (1906). 

8K03BLBPF.  mOHAEI.  DHITBIBTITOH  (1S48- 
1862).  A  Russian  general;  bom  near  Uoieoir;  be- 
came distinguished  for  bravery  In  the  expeditlona  to 
Khiva  and  Khokand,  and  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  187T-1878;  occupied  Plevna  after  the  defeat  of 
Osman  Pasha  (1877);  captured  Oeok-Tepe  In  Trans- 
caspia  (1681) ;  became  governor  of  Uinak  (1881) ;  vai 
an  ardent  advocate  of  Panslavlam. 
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gIMOVU.  BEXBT  WASKBB  <1827-1S94).  An 
American  soldier ;  bom  at  Delphi,  Onondaga  County, 
K.  T.;  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  leKislatnre 
(1859):  colonel  of  the  27th  N.  Y.  Tolanteen  (18S1); 
fooiJit  in  earlr  battles  of  Ciril  War;  commanded  the 
right  wing  at  OettyabDis;  commander  of  the  army  of 
Georgia  nnder  Sherman  in  "the  march  to  the  sea,"  and 
thnngfa  the  eampain  In  tite  OaroUnas;  was  defeated 
■a  dnaocratic  candiaate  for  secretary  of  stste  of  N.  Y. ; 
daeted  to  Congress  (1868,  1870,  and  1884);  became 
praidrat  cf  the  Erooklrn  board  of  city  works. 

SMITH.  EDMUND  XIKBT  (1834-1893).  American 
soldier;  bom  at  St.  Angustine,  Fla.;  served  through 
the  Uezican  War;  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
at  West  Point  (1849-1852);  joined  t':.-  Confederate 
farces  in  the  Civil  War;  chan cello  '  af  the  University 
of  Nashville  (1870-1875):  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Univeivity  of  the  South,  at  Sewsnee,  Tens. 
(1875-1893). 

SOCIAL  WAtt.  The  struggle  between  Borne  and 
her  Italian  allies  (90-88  fi.  C).  It  is  often  called  the 
Ifarsian  or  Uarsic  War.  The  Italian  allies  who  bore 
obligations  in  war  were  denied  political  and  social 
equality  with  the  Romans.  Thon^  the  Italians  lost 
their  Independence  in  this  itnig^e  they  became  Incor- 
porated into  the  body  politic 

80DOK  and  OOHOBBAH.  Two  cities  with  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Bela  or  Zoar  forming  the  Ave  cities  of  the 

Slain.  According  to  the  biblical  story,  the  cities  were 
eatroyed  by  lire  from  heaven,  1398  B.  C,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  extreme  wickedness  of  their  inhabitants. 
Lot  and  his  wife  were  the  only  ones  who  escaped. 
Authorities  differ  aa  to  the  location  of  the  citiee.  Borne 
aay  the  cities  were  to  the  north  aod  other*  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

80IS80HS,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  and  the  scene 
of  a  battle  in  486,  in  which  (Tlovis,  leader  of  the  Saiie 
Franks,  and  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  defeated 
Syagrios,  the  Roman  governor. 

SOLFEBINO  (June  24.  1859).  Dnrinx  the  war  of 
Prance  and  Sardinia  with  Auatria,  Solferino,  in  Italy, 
was  the  acene  of  a  stmg^e  in  which  Napoleon  III.  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  defeated  Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of 
Aastria.    Decisive  in  securing  Italian  independence. 

SOULT  («ooU),  HXCOLAB  JBAH  DE  DXEU,  DUKB 
OF  SAUEATXA  (1769-1861).  A  French  marshal; 
bora  at  8aint-Amans-la-Baatide,  Tam;  entered  the  army 
(1785);  rose  to  general  of  brigade  (1794);  appointed 
geaeral  of  division  (17B9);  Napoleon  made  him  mar- 
sbal  of  France  (1804);  accomplished  brilliant  work 
at  the  battle  of  Austeriiti  (1805);  took  part  in  the 
Pmaaiaii  and  Buasian  campaigns  (1806-1807):  forced 
the  British  to  eraenate  Spain  (180S);  occupied  Portu- 
gal; commander  in  dilet  In  Spain  (1809-1810);  sub- 
dued Andalnala  (1810) ;  by  nis  system  of  military 
laetia  he  neutralised  the  strategy  of  Wellington,  but 
waa  defeated  by  him  at  Tonlouw  (1814);  Became  • 
royalist  and  was  made  mlniater  of  irar;  on  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba  he  rallied  to  bis  aid.  leaving  Louis 
XVIII.:  he  was  banished  from  France  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  (1815):  recalled  in  May,  1819,  when  he 
look  an  active  part  in  politics;  in  1838  sent  as  ambas- 
aador  to  Queen  Tictona's  coronation;  was  appointed 
marshal  general  of  France  (1847), 

BOUTH  AFBIOAir  UNION  (1809).  Federation 
formed  nnder  one  colonial  irovemment  by  Sooth  African 
British  colonies  of  Cape  Colony  Natal,  Transvaal,  and 
Orange  Biver  Colony.  A  constitution  was  formulated 
the  previous  year  at  Bloemfontein  with  provisions  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Canadian  constitution,  except  that 
it  leavea  no  ezdusive  powers  to  provincial  authorities. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  futnre  admisaion  of  Bhodesia 
to  tlw  Union.  Dutch  and  English  will  be  the  official 
lanintaffes  on  equal  legal  terms.  The  area  of  the  Fed- 
eration  is  478,405  square  miles  and  the  population 
(1909>  4,056,777.  South  African  Union  bill  passed 
by  BHtiah  Parliament  (1909),  following  which  the 
flrvt  Aasembly  of  the  Union  convened  at  Cape  Town 
with  121  members.  November  19,  Herbert  Jonn  Olad- 
Uone,  secretary  of  state  for  Home  Affairs,  was  elected 
governor  general  of  United  South  Africa. 

SPABTACirS.  The  leader  of  the  slaves  In  the  in- 
nrrection  against  Rome  in  73  B.  C.  A  native  of 
Thrace;  first  a  shepherd,  then  a  robber  chief;  taken 
prisoaer,  irtaced  in  a  gladiatorial  camp  at  Capua.  On 
eaeapinK  with  70  foUowers  ha  defeated  the  Romans 
sent  to  capcnra  them;  took  refuge  in  Mount  Tcsuvlns 
with  addca  nnmben;  declared  freedom  to  sll  slaves; 
defeated  the  Bomana  in  several  bstttea;  after  numer- 
oua  Tictoiln  he  was  defeated  and  slain  among  heaps  of 
dead  Boauns  after  deeds  of  prodigious  ralor  at  Bran- 
duafum  In  71  B.  C. 
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BFBNOBB'S  OBDINABT  (Jnne  26,  1781).  Ai  a 
British  foraging  party  were  returning  to  Witiiamaburg, 
Va.,  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  they  were  met  by  the  Amer- 
icana, under  Lieutenant  Colon^  Butler,  at  Spencer's 
OrdlnaiT,  between  Williamsburg  and  Jamestown.  The 
conflict  was  IndedBlre,  both  sides  dalmiag  the  victory. 

BFEBBT,  0KABLB8  STXIXIUN  ( 1 84  7-  ) . 
Bear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  navv;  bom  at 
Brooklyn ;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1866).  President  Naval  War  College  sod  member  of 
general  liaard,  U.  8.  N.  (1903) ;  rear  admiral  (Hay  26, 
1906);  delegate  to  Geneva  conference  for  reviaion  of 
Oeneva  Convention  for  Treatment  of  Sick  and  Wounded 
(Jnne,  1906);  delegate  to  second  Hasrue  confwence 
iJune,  1907);  commander  of  Atlantic  fleet  in  Its  trip 
around  the  world  (1907-1909);  retired  (1909). 

SPBAOTBBXA  (425  B.  C).  During  the  Peloponne- 
•ian  War,  the  Athenians  took  Sphacteria,  an  ialand  off 
the  aouthwest  coast  of  Qreeee,  oy  storm,  and  brought 
many  ^artani  to  Athena  as  prisonen, 

SFIOHBBEN  (August  6,  1870).  Durinc  the  Franco- 
Oerman  War  a  battle  was  foaght  at  Spicneren  (Saar- 
bmcken).  in  Pntssia,  in  which  the  Germans  defeated 
the  French. 

BPIOH  SOP  (Jisnnary  28.  1900).  General  Bnller 
stormed  the  fortifications  of  the  Boert  on  Spion  Kop,  a 
spur  of  the  Drakenberg  Uonntains,  In  South  Africa, 
and  carried  them  with  heavy  loss,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  guarded  from  other  heights  and  could  not  be  held. 

BPOTTSTLTANIA  (Ifay  8-21.  1864).  When  Gen- 
eral Lee  learned  that  Grant  was  moving  toward  Rich- 
mcmd.  he  made  a  forced  march  and  arrived  at  Spottsyl- 
vania.  Vs.,  first.  Here  the  two  armies  met  in  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  modem  times.  Uach 
of  the  fighting  was  done  band-to-hand  over  the  heaps  of 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  result  waa  IndecUre. 

BPBZiniFXBtD  (June  28.  1T80),  The  EngU^ 
nnder  General  Clinton  defeated  the  Americans  led  by 
Greene,  at  Springfield,  N.  J.,  and  burned  the  town. 

8TADTB0LDSB.  Name  originally  given  in  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  then  to  the  governor  of  a 
province,  and  to  the  genera]  governor  of  the  United 

EroTtnces  called  his  Stadtholderate.  The  offlce,  after 
aving  been  abolished  at  the  death  of  William  II.  in 
1650,  was  restored  in  favor  of  William  III.  of  ETngland. 
Again  abolished  at  his  death,  It  was  bestowed  on  Wil- 
liam IT.  of  Naasau,  in  1747,  who  was  created  "General 
and  HereditatT  Btadtholder."  In  1795,  vhen  France 
conquered  Holland,  It  was  again  abolished. 

STADTXtOHir  (August,  1623>.  During  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  Tilly  overtook  Christian  of  Bmnswick  at 
Stadtlohn  (or  Loen),  in  Westphalia,  and  defeated  him 
with  the  loss  of  6,000  killed  and  4,000  prisoners. 

8TAKSI8H,  HILBS  (1584-1656).  Uilitary  head 
of  the  Plymouth  colony;  born  at  Dnxbnry,  Lancashire, 
En^nd;  served  in  the  Netherlands;  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  (1620);  sent  to  England  to  ask  aid  of  the 
government  against  the  merchant  adventurers,  but  the 
mission  failed;  founded  the  town  of  Duxbury,  Mass., 
where  he  continued  to  be  magistrate  throughout  his 
life.  Longfellow  has  made  Captain  Stsndish's  second 
courtship  the  subject  of  one  of  bis  best  known  poems. 

8TAVT0N,  080AB  FITZALAN  (1834-  ).  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Sag 
Harbor.  N.  T.;  appointed  midshipman  United  States 
navy  (December  29,  1849);  served  through  Civil  War: 
governor  of  Philadelphia  Naval  Home  (1891-1898); 
commanded  flagship  Newark,  South  Atlantic  station 
(18B8);  commanded  North  Atlantic  squadron  (1694): 
rear  admiral  (July  21,  1894} ;  retired  (July  80,  1894). 

STAB-CKAIIBBB.  The  celebrated  English  tribunal 
which  met  In  the  eounril  chamber  of  the  old  Palace 
of  Westminster.  Tradition  says  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  golden  stars  on  the  celling  of  the 
room  in  which  it  met.  It  dated  back  to  very  andent 
times,  but  Its  powers  were  abridged  by  Edward  IH.. 
and  it  was  wholly  abolished  by  Charles  I.  The  reason 
the  court  was  so  hated  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Is 
because  he  used  it  as  a  general  law  conrt  to  exact 
flnea  for  his  own  exchequer.  The  judges  were  lhi> 
kins' B  own  privy  council.  As  s  criminal  court  It 
could  inflict  any  punishment  short  of  death,  and  tor- 
ture was '  often  used  to  procure  srknowledKments  of 
guilt.  The  history  of  the  8tar-(JhBmber  Court  is  par- 
ticularly associated  with  the  act  of  Henry  VII. 

STABK,  JOHV  (1728  1822).  An  American  sol- 
dier; bom  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.;  served  with  Rogers' 
rangers  as  lieutenant  and  capUin  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War:  was  commissioned  colonel,  and  serred 
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In  th*  b»tt]a  of  Banker  HUl  (1T75):  vm  prewnt  st 
Tnoton  and  Prinoeton:  for  his  brilliant  -work  at  the 
battle  ot  Bennington  (17771  he  reeeired  the  appoint- 
ment  of  brigadier  general;  aiatingniabed  blmaelf  in  the 
Saratoga  campaigm :  commanded  tbe  Northern  depart- 
ment (1778  and  1781). 

STAB  EOUTE  TBIALS.  Dnring  tbe  administration 
of  Freaident  Hayea  a  conapiracr  to  defraud  the  gorem- 
ment  in  the  management  of  the  etar  route  poatal 
aerrice  was  started.  Tbe  term  "itar  routes  was 
applied  to  those  roates  over  which  tbe  mail  was  carried 
on  horseback  or  in  wagons,  such  routes  being  marked 
in  the  post  office  books  with  a  "star"  or  asterisk. 
Certain  mail  contractors.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Brady  and  Senator  8.  W.  Dorsey  of  Arkansas, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  petitions  from  localities  inter- 
ested, praying  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  trips, 
which  was  secured  by  shortening  the  schedule  time  of 
each  trip.  Estimates  of  the  cost, larxely  in  excess  of  tbe 
actual  expenditure,  were  made  by  the  contractors,  and 
the  profits  were  alleged  to  have  been  divided  between 
them  and  members  of  the  ring  at  Washington.  There 
was  an  indictment  againat  the  chief  participants,  but 
neither  Dorsey  nor  Brady  was  convicted. 

STEUBEK,  FKBDEBIO  WILLIAM  ACOUSTtTS, 
BABON  (1780-1794).  German -American  soldier;  bom 
at  Magdebnrg,  Prassia;  entered  the  Prussian  army 
(1747);  served  In  tlte  Seven  Tears'  War,  and  was 
appointed  aide  to  Frederick  tbe  Great  (1762);  offered 
his  aervicea  to  Uie  patriot  caaae  in  America;  appointed 
major  general  and  inspector  general  of  the  army 
(1778);  bronght  about  many  needed  reforms  In  the 
•rmy;  eoamunded  in  Virginia  (1780);  took  an  active 
part  tai  ttie  siege  of  Torktown.  After  tba  war  (Congress 
granted  him  10.000  aerea  of  land  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  a  penaion  of  $3,400.  Here  ho  lived  daring  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

STILLBCAK'S  BUK  (Msy  14.  1832).  In  1832, 
when  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke  out.  a  band  of  700 
Sacs  led  by  Black  Hawk,  their  chief,  ascended  tbe 
Rock  river,  in  Illinois,  under  the  pretense  of  making 
settlements.  The  governor  at  once  called  for  volun- 
teers, and  on  Uay  14th  Major  Stillman,  General  White- 
aide,  and  General  Atkinson,  with  a  large  body  of 
militia,  met  the  aavages  at  Stlllman'a  Bun  (formerly 
Old  Han'a  Bnn),  a  tributary  of  Rock  river.  At  the 
and  of  a  short  akirmlBfa  the  whites  retreated. 

STUJiWATBB.    See  Sasatoqa. 

STIBLINa,  TAXES  (1843-  ).  Bear  admiral 
(retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Baltimore; 
graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1863)  : 
served  in  Civil  War;  Itghthonte  inspector,  5th  district 
(1892-1894) ;  member  of  lighthouse  board  (1898- 
1900):  commandant  naval  station  at  San  Juan,  P.  B. 
(1900-1902)  navy  yard,  Puget  Sound  (1902-1903); 
commanded  Philippine  squadron,  Asiatic  fleet  ( 1902- 
1908),  cruiser  squadron,  Asiatic  fleet  (1904);  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Asiatic  fleet  (1S04-1905);  rear  ad- 
miral (June  8,  1002);  retired  (Msy  16,  1905). 

8T0CB70H,  0HABLE8  HEBBEBT  (1845-  ). 
Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  nsvy;  bom  at 
Philadelphia:  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1865);  summer  of  1664  was  on  board  Macedonian 
in  pursnit  of  Confederate  steamers  Florida  and  Talla- 
hassee; president  of  Naval  War  College  (1898-1900); 
naval  attach^  American  embassy,  London  ( 1903- 
1905);  president  of  board  of  inspection  and  survey 
(1906);  rear  admiral  (January  7,  1906);  president  of 
naval  examining  and  retiring  boards  (1906-1307); 
commanding  special  aervice  squadron  visiting  Bordeaux, 
Franco,  for  maritime  expedition  (1907). 

STOMB  BXVEB,  or  KUBrBEEBBOBOnaH  (Do- 
cember  81,  1862-January  2,  1863),  When  tbe  Con- 
federates under  Bragg  reached  Chattanoogn,  Tenn., 
after  their  campaign  In  Kentucky,  they  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  return.  .  Late  in  December  they 
encamped  on  Stone  river,  between  Murfreesborough  and 
Nashville,  where  Roaecrans  and  the  Federals  were  sta- 
tioned. On  December  81,  before  Rosecrans  could  make 
an  attack,  Bragg  encountered  McCook's  division  and 
repulsed  them.  On  January  2,  Rosecrans  continued  the 
struggle.  For  a  time  the  Federals  gave  way,  but  finally 
rallied  and  held  their  position.  After  the  engagement 
Bragg  moved  to  Murtreeeborough,  which  he  abandoned 
on  the  5th.    Both  aides  austained  heavy  losses. 

ETOXXaaTOS.    On  August  9,   1814,  four  BritUh 

Sinbosts,  tinder  command  of  Commodore  Hardy,  began 
e  Imndtardment  of  Stonington,  Oonn.  The  town  waa 
defended  by  only  a  small  militia,  bnt  the  neighlwring 
towns  quickly  sent  reinforcements.  There  were  only 
four  small  cannon,  but  these  were  placed  In  the  most 
sdvantageons  positiona  and  pat  in  command  of  eonq^ 


tent  gonsers.  For  three  days  the  BriUih  kept  np  the 
bombardment,  to  which  the  Americans  respondad  with 
their  hstterlsB,  and  tbe  militia  prerantod  a  Isndlnc  of 
the  troops.    On  the  13th  the  British  withdrew. 

BTONT  POINT  (July  16,  1779).  In  May.  177B, 
Clinton  sailed  up  the  Hudson  river  and  captured  Stony 
Point,  an  important  position  just  below  West  Point. 
Anthony  Wayne  resolved  to  capture  the  place  for  the 
Americans.  With  all  possible  precaution  Wayne  and 
his  men  crept  toward  the  enemy,  and  when  the  British 
discovered  their  presence  it  was  too  late  and  they  wtro 
forced  to  surrender  the  fort.  The  fortifications  were 
destroyed  and  the  prisoners  and  supplies  removed. 

STBAZtSUND,  in  Prussia  (1628).  One  of  the  most 
memorable  operations  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the 
siege  of  Stralsund.  For  ten  weeks  Wsllcnstein  en- 
camped about  the  city,  bnt  was  finally  oblifed  to 
remove  his  troops  and  give  up  the  siege. 

STBASSHUBO.  In  October,  1861,  Strassbnrg,  the 
capital  of  Alsace,  was  captured  by  the  French.  From 
August  14  to  September  27,  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  it  was  besieged  by  Von  Werder  and 
finally  capitulated  after  great  damage  to  tbe  city.  By 
the  treatv  of  peace  which  followed  the  war,  Alsaca 
was  retained  v  tha  Oermans. 

STBATHOOHA  AND  HOTOT  BOTAL,  DOKAIJ) 
ALBXANBEB  SMITE,  LORD  (182U-  ).  Bom  at 
Archieston,  Scotland.  Common  school  education.  En- 
tered Hudson  -  Bay  Company  as  employee  (1838); 
promoted  to  chief  factor  ana  later  to  chief  governor 
and  chief  commissioner  of  the  company  in  Canada. 
Elected  to  first  session  of  Manitoba  Legislature 
(1670);  and  Canadian  House  of  Commons;  appointed 
member  of  first  executive  council  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Resided  from  Provincial  Legislature 
(1874);  remaining  member  of  Dominion  Parliament 
until  1896.  except  1880-1887.  Appointed  commis- 
sioner to  London  (1896);  member  of  Queen's  Privy 
Council  of  Canada  (1896).  Became  heavily  interested 
in  railroads  and  was  Isrgely  responsible  for  comple- 
tion of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  which  service  he 
was  knighted  (1886);  raised  to  peerage  (1697). 
President  of  Bank  of  Montreal ;  connected  with  many 
prominent  commercial  bodies.  Deetn-ated  wlfli  several 
orders  and  degrees.  In  the  Boer  War  raised  and 
eqalpped  "Strathcona'a  Horse." 

STUABT,  JAUES  EWBU,  BROWK  (1833  1864). 
An  American  soldier  and  cavalry  leader  of  the  Con- 
federates in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  mortally  wonnded 
At  Yellow  Tavern,  near  Kchmond,  in  an  engagement 
with  General  Sheridan. 

BUUJk,  LtfCIUS  OOBHBUUS.  snrasmed  FBLZZ. 
A  Bomsn  general  (188-78  B.  C).  In  107  B.  0.  he 
went  to  Africa  with  the  csvslry  of  Marina  in  the 
Jngurtblne  War;  took  Jugnrths  In  106  B.  C;  fought 
in  the  eampaigna  of  Martua  against  the  Teutonea  and 
the  Cimbri;  won  such  honor  in  the  Social  War  that  he 
eclipsed  the  performances  of  Mariua,  who  became  jeal- 
ous of  him.  When  he  was  given  the  command  ot  the 
army  in  the  Mitbridatic  War,  Marina  became  so  jealous 
that  he  tried  to  deprive  him  of  it  and  civil  war  re- 
anlted.  Sulla  marched  on  Rome  against  Msrius.  Ms- 
rins  fled  to  Africa,  but  returned  to  Rome  in  the  absence 
of  Sulla  and  slaughtered  the  citizens.  At  the  close  of 
the  Mithridatic  War  Sulla  retumed  to  Rome  in  83 
B.  C.  Mariua  was  dead,  yet  it  took  until  the  year 
81  B.  C.  to  crush  his  party.  Sulla  waa  appointed 
dictator,  which  office  he  held  until  79  B.  C.  During 
those  years  a  reign  of  terror  lasted  and  the  Marian 
adherenta  were  ataaghtered. 

8U1INEB.  OBOBOE  WAT80V  (1841-  ).  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  nsvy;  horn  st  Con- 
Btantine,    Midi.;    graduated    United    States  tTaval 

Academy  (1861);  served  during  Civil  War;  equipment 
officer.  New  York  Navy  Yard  (1891-1893),  captain  of 
vard  (16Q7-1699^ ;  commandant  naval  station.  Fort 
Royal  (1899-1901),  navy  yard.  Philadelphia  (1901- 
1902);  rear  admiral  (March  3,  1899);  commander-in- 
chief  of  South  Atlantic  squadron  (1902-1903);  retired 
(December  31,  1903). 

SUNDIAL.  An  instmment  for  measuring  time  by 
means  of  the  sun's  shsdows.  The  name  of  the  dial 
all  depends  on  the  position  of  tbe  dial  plane.  Dials 
were  used  in  Bible  times,  and  in  550  B.  C.  a  dial 
was  invented  by  Anaximander,  when  time  waa  divided 
into  hours.  L.  Papiriua  Cursor  placed  tbe  first  idb- 
dial  aeen  at  Borne  on  the  temple  of  Qnirinns,  in  293 
B.  0,  Diala  were  in  use  in  churches  sbont  818.  The 
horisontsi  dial  placed  list  or  parallel  to  the  horison  is 
the  most  common,   A  di^  eonaisti  of  two  psxta,  ths 
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■tfle  or  (BoiDon,  mftde  pirkUel  to  tb«  earth's  axis,  and 
polnUnc  towards  th«  pole;  and  the  dial  plans,  on  which 
sre  marked  the  directions  of  th«  sfasdows  for  the  day, 
their  halves,  quarters,  etc.  The  cylindrical  dial  is  a 
dial  drawn  on  the  cnrred  surface  of  a  cjlinder. 

BUBA.  One  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
aneient  East.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  SuKiana, 
or  Elam  Hystaspes,  formed  the  city.  It  was  under 
Babylonian  rule,  but  at  the  time  of  Cyrus  it  came 
under  Peraian  dominion.  Defended  by  Ilormuian  it 
held  out  brarely  duriUE  the  Arab  conquest.  The  great 
palace  built  by  Darius  Hystaspes  (531-485  B.  C.)  was 
destroyed  by  Are  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs 
Longimanns  (465-424  B.  C.)  and  restored  by  Artn- 
serxes  Hnemon  (405-362  B.  C).  Remains  of  the 
pslaee  have  been  unearthed  durinir  excavations.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  conquered  the  cttjr  in  831  B.  G. 

aWIKBDBMB,  WnjJAM  THOMAS  (1847-  ). 
Rear  admiral  United  Slatea  navy,  in  command  of 
PaciBc  squadron  since  August  10,  1906;  born  Newport, 
R.  I.;  sradnate  of  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Com- 
mander of  battalion  landed  in  Honolulu  (January  IG- 
April  1.  16B3);  bead  of  department  of  sesmanBhip. 
naval  academy  (1893-1897)  ;  durinjt  Cuban  war  served 
in  North  Atlantic  fleet;  joined  fleet  under  Admiral 
Dewey  at  Manila  {February,  1896);  senior  officer  in 
command  of  vessels  assisting  General  Lawton  in  his 
campairn  (Manila  Bay)  (June  10-18,  1B9S)  ;  Ports- 
mouth  Na-vy  Tard  (October,  1899-1902)  ;  member  gen- 
eral board,  Waahinston  (1S04-1906);  rear  admiral 
(JbIt  22.  190S). 

SWISS  00>yBIXBBA.TI(Hr.  Thfl  three  forest  Can- 
tons, Uri,  Schwyij  and  Untervalden,  had  received 
■pedal  charters  of  liberties  prior  to  1250.  They 
noited  with  Znrieh  againat  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg  and 
won  the  battle  of  Morgarten  In  1315.  The  agreement 
between  the  cantons  was  tha  Ufa  of  independent  Swit- 
iCTland  for  five  centaries.  Abont  1350,  Zurich.  Olarus, 
Zug,  and  Bern  were  sdded.  The  power  of  Austria  in 
Switierjand  was  broken  by  the  victories  of  the  Swiss 
St  Sempach  (1386)  and  at  Nafels  (1386).  In  1415 
Aargan  was  taken  from  Austria.  In  I47fl  they  over- 
threw the  armies  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  at 
Oranson  and  Uorat,  and  in  1477  helped  Reni  of  Lor- 
raine to  overthrow  him  at  Nancy.  In  1499  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  who  songht  to  subdue  the  Swiss,  was 
overwhelmed  in  six  desperate  engagements.  Other 
cities  joined  them  and  tney  met  with  anecesses  until 
terribly  defeated  at  Marignnno  !n  1515  by  Francis  I. 
of  France  while  they  were  fighting  to  help  Milan.  In 
1648  the  coantTT  v»  declared  Indepmdent  of  Germany. 

STBABIS*  Aneient  Greek  colony  In  sonthem  Italy, 
in  northeastern  Bmttinm,  about  three  milea  from  the 
Tarenttne  Oolf.  It  was  founded  by  Achseana  and 
Tronenlraa  about  720  B.  C.  The  people  were  prover- 
bially wealthy,  and  of  a  luxurious  nation  therefore  the 
term  Sybarite.  Dnring  th«  sixth  eeatnry  B.  C.  it 
ranked  with  UUetni  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  Greek 
cities.  Telys,  the  tyrant,  ruled  the  city  during  the 
party  strife,  which  disturbed  so  many  of  the  Qrwk 
cities.  In  510  B.  C.  the  neighboring  city.  Croton,  har- 
bored some  of  the  banished  nobles  of  Sybsrls.  On  their 
refusal  to  surrender  them,  war  was  declared  which  was 
a  victory  for  the  Crotonians.  They  destroyed  the  city, 
and  tamed  the  river  Crathis  over  the  site. 

STBAOUSB.  One  of  the  great  battles  of  the  world. 
Syracuse  was  almost  impregnable  except  by  united  as- 
sault from  land  and  sea  by  superior  force.  The  Athe- 
nian aav7  held  the  harbor  (414  B.  0.) ;  an  Athenian 
armv  defeated  her  troops  and  the  eilv  was  hopelessly 
blocxaded.  Athens  was  staking  everytning  on  one  bold 
throw  for  dominion  of  the  western  world.  Had  the 
Athenians  at  once  attacked.  Syracuse  would  have  been 
conquered;  Greece  and  not  Rome  might  have  conquered 
Cartha^ ;  Greek  instead  of  Latin  become  the  language 
of  Spain.  France,  and  Italy-  and  the  laws  of  Athens 
instead  of  Borne  nave  been  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent law  of  the  civilised  world  The  nations  saw  the 
need  of  curbing  Athens;  reinforcements  of  Peloponne- 
sians,  Spartans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  and  others  came 
under  toe  banner  of  Oylippus.  the  Syracusan  gen- 
eral; the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  land  when  the 
arrival  of  the  great  fleet  of  Desmosthenea  astonished 
them;  at  first  the  Syracusan  forces  were  driven  back, 
but  rallied  and  by  perfect  fonnattoa  defeated  the  Athe> 
nians.  later  destroying  the  Athenians'  fleet  In  ■ 
series  of  sea  fighla. 

XAIAVESA.  in  Spain  (July  27-28,  1809).  The 
scene  of  •  battle  won  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  com- 
mander of  the  Britialk  and  Spaniih  foreea,  orer  th« 
Atack  troopi. 
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TAUJUAHATOHB  (November  S,  1818).  After 
the  disaster  at  Fort  Mims,  volunteers  rspldly  enlisted 
to  help  the  whites.  On  November  3  sn  expedition  of 
1,000,  led  by  General  Coffee,  attacked  the  Indians  at 
Tallasahatche.  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Ala.,  and  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  the  Indians  were  completely  destroyed, 
the  Americans  losing  5  killed  and  41  wounded. 

TAUBBLANE.  TZKVB,  TIMUB  BBO.  TIMVK-£BNO. 
or  TmUB  THE  LAICE  (1S86-1405).  A  Mongol  oon- 
queror;  bom  in  Turkestan,  of  which  he  became  the 

ruler  in  1369,  taking  the  title  of  emir.  By  1387  he 
hsd  conquered  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Tigris 
from  TiffiB  to  Shirai.  In  1392  he  crossed  the  Tigris 
and  by  1395  had  advanced  as  far  as  Moscow,  leaving 
death  and  desolation  in  his  train.  In  1398  he  entered 
India  and  was  everywhere  victorious.  The  number  of 
captives  BO  increased  that  when  he  captured  Delhi  be 
ordered  the  cold-blooded  msasacre  of  100,000  of  the 
men.  He  then  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1402 
he  met  and  defeated  the  Turks  under  Bojaiet  I.  at 
Angora,  where  Bajazot  wai  raptured.  He  conquered 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Byiantine  emperor 
did  homage  to  him.  When,  in  1405,  be  was  preparing 
for  his  long- cherished  invasion  of  Ohiiti.  he  was  taken 
ill  and  died  at  the  Sihua,  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

TAOS  (February  S,  1847).  After  Colonel  Price  had 
dispersed  the  inanrgpnta  at  Canada,  New  Ifexiro,  ho 
marched  toward  Taoo,  where  he  found  the  Uexleana 
occupying  a  otrong  positioa.  They  kept  the  Americana 
at  bay  until  February  fith,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
capitulate.  Tha  casnattiea  in  the  Mexican  army  were 
1S3  killed  and  many  wounded.  The  Americans  loot 
7  killed  and  45  wounded. 

TAPAE  (102).  The  Romans,  under  Trsjan,  pene- 
trated Dacia  to  the  heart  of  modern  Transylvania,  and 
at  Tapae,  the  site  of  whirii  is  not  known,  routed  th« 
Dadsne  with  great  slaughter.  After  several  sndi  can- 
paigns  the  Dacian  country  became  a  Roman  province. 

TAPPAV  (September  27,  1778).  A  small  detach- 
ment of  General  Wayne's  army  at  Old  Tappan  (or 
Harrington),  near  the  Hackensack  river,  was  taken  by 
surprise  at  night  by  a  British  foraging  party  led  by 
General  Grey;  100  men  were  naoMcred  before  any 
reeistsnce  could  he  made. 

TASPEIAH  BOOK.  The  name  applied  to  a  portion 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  in  Rome, 
from  which,  in  early  times,  criminsls  were  hurled  to 
death.  Tradition  says  that  Tarpeia,  the  vestal  virgin, 
daughter  of  Spuriiu  Tarpeius,  opened  the  gates  to  the 
Sabines.  on  condirion  that  they  give  her  the  ornaments 
they  wore  on  their  arma.  Accordingly,  once  inaide, 
they  threw  their  shields  on  her,  saying,  "These  are 
the  ornaments  we  bear  on  our  arma,"'  She  was 
crushed  to  death,  and  was  buried  oa  the  Tarpeisn  Hill. 

TAnSSZO,  BDWABD  DAVID  (1847-  ).  Rear 
admiral  United  States  navy;  born  st  St.  Louis;  grad- 
uated United  Stales  Naval  Academy  (18UT).  For 
services  during  earthquake  at  Arica  (August  13,  1868), 
was  commended  to  the  department  by  (Jommander  Gil- 
lie: served  on  European  and  Pscillc  stations  snd  in 
coast  survey;  nommanded  the  Benninfclon  (August,  1898- 
AufTust,  1899)  ;  took  posecBsion  of  Wake  Illand  for  the 
United  Stales  and  took  charge  of  Guam  (February  1, 
1899):  served  in  Philippines  and  North  China  (1900); 
rommsnding  &th  naval  district,  Norfolk,  Ya.  (1908). 

TEWKESBtTBT,  in  G1nucesteri>hire,  England.  May 
4,  1471,  a  battlx  was  fought  st  Tewkesbury,  In  whieh 
Edward  IV.  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Queen  Margaret. 

THAHES  (October  5,  1813).  After  the  American 
victory  on  Lake  Erie,  General  Harrison  prepared  to 
invade  Canada.  The  army,  numbering  about  5,000 
under  Harrison  and  Shelby,  were  transported  to  Am- 
herstburg  ( Maiden ) ,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  where 
they  learned  that  Proctor  and  his  army  of  British  and 
Indians  had  retreated  to  the  interior.  They  imme- 
diately started  in  pursuit  and  just  north  of  the  ThameH 
river  came  upon  the  British.  The  battle  was  short 
and  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Britieh 
and  Indians,  and  the  death  of  Tecumseh. 

THAPBUB  (February  4.  46  B.  C).  At  Thapsus,  in 
northern  Africa,  Julius  Caesar  totally  defeated  Juba, 
king  of  Nnmidio,  and  the  army  which  tupported  Pom- 
pey'e  cause. 

THAUB8  (Tans)  (August  14,  1431).  During  the 
Hussite  Wars  the  Hussites  met  the  Crussders  at  'Hianss, 
•  city  of  Bohemia,  and  won  a  marvelous  victory. 

THBBE8.  Ancient  ^(ryptian  city  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile,  called  aluo  "ihf  city  of  .\ramon."  The  city 
was  the  capital  of  Egypt  and  the  <^iet  residence  of  the 
Pharaohs  for  many  centuries.  Seti  I.  and  Bameses  II. 
and  III.  built  the  templee  of  El  Kuma,  Deir  el-Bahrl, 
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the  Rtmeueum,  and  that  of  Uedinet  llabn.  The  city 
begin  to  decline  in  imporUnce  from  the  time  it  eeued 
to  be  the  cepitnt  of  £gTpt,  under  the  Twenty-flnt 
^BMty.  It  wee  orereheaowed  by  the  rlae  in  1100 
B.  0.  of  the  cities  of  Tuis,  BnbsetiB.  wd  Etaia. 
Thehefl  vae  agaiii  the  eeat  of  sorernment  vnder  the 
Tventy-flftb  or  Ethiopian  dynastT.  but  Saia  became 
the  capital  durine  the  following  dynasty,  and  a  new 
period  of  decline  began  for  Thebes.  In  663  B.  C.  the 
Aaayrian  king,  AsBhur-bani-^l,  destroyed  many  of  ita 
temples  and  took  raptire  tts  inhabitants.  In  525 
B.  C.  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  ruined  the  city. 
Ptolemy  Lathyms  gave  it  ita  death-blow  in  86  B.  C., 
and  the  city  was  further  deatroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  27  B.  0.  The  tomb  and  ruins  of  temples  of  ancient 
Tbebra  are  of  interest  hisioricallj. 

THEBES.  The  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  in  ancient 
Greece,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Teumeuus, 
which  tradition  says  was  founded  bj  Cadmus.  The 
Btorr  of  the  "Seven  against  Thebes"  is  also  traditional. 
Thebes  was  the  head  of  the  Boeotian  league,  e.  1100 
B.  C.  Thebes  had  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Athens 
in  506  B.  C.  for  having  made  an  alliance  with  Plataea. 
At  the  battle  of  Ptataea  during  the  Persian  invasion, 
Thebes  was  allied  with  Xerxes,  but  was  severely  pun- 
ished by  Athens  after  the  Greek  victory.  In  the 
Peloponneslan  War  Thebes  took  sides  with  Sparta, 
but  turned  against  her  old  allv  la  fight  with  Athenn 
at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  In  338  B.  C,  where  they  suf- 
fered a  defeat  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  335  B.  0. 
Alexander  the  Great  completely  destroyed  the  city, 
aeHing  its  inhsbitsnts  into  stavery.  It  was  restored 
by  Cassander  in  816  B.  C.  bnt  steadily  declined  until 
Tinder  the  Roman  Empire  it  revived,  as  it  was  a  safer 
place  of  residence  than  the  coast  cities. 

THEBUOPTIJLE,  in  Greece.  Famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians, 
August  7,  480  B.  C.  Three  hundred  Spartans  made  a 
valwnt  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  whole 
Persian  army,  but  were  hemmed  in  and  overcome  by  the 
enemy.  In  191  B.  C.  Antiochns  III.  of  Syria  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Romans  there. 

THOBOH  (1197-1198).  An  srmy  of  Oermaii  ern- 
ssders  besieged  Thoron  for  two  months,  but  fled  when 
they  heard  an  army  was  approaching. 

TICIHTTS  (318  B.  C).  A  river  in  northern  Italy. 
Here  Hannibal,  in  hie  first  battle  with  the  Romans, 
under  Scipio,  after  crossing  the  Alps,  defeated  them. 

TZCOHDEBOGA.  (1)  July  8,  1758.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  America,  the  British,  led 
bf  Howe  and  Abercronbla,  made  repeated  attempts 
to  capture  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  But 
at  every  attack  they  were  repulsed,  and  finally  re- 
treated, having  lost  heavily.  One  year  later,  however. 
General  Amherst  succeeded  in  capturing  the  fort.  (2) 
Uay  10,  1775.  With  a  small  force  known  as  the 
"Green  Uountain  Boys,"  Ethan  Allen  surprised  snd 
captured  Port  Ticonderoga  from  the  English.  (S) 
1777.  Later  during  the  Revolution.  Ticonderoga  was 
retaken  by  the  English  under  Burgoyne. 

TIOBAHOOEBTA,  now  Sert,  or  Inerd  (69  B.  C). 
The  Romans,  during  the  Third  Mithridatio  War,  at- 
tacked TiKTanorerta.  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  after 
a  hard  struggle  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city. 

TIIiT.  JOHAHN  TSEBKLAES,  COUNT  TON 
(1559-1682).  Imperialist  general;  born  at  the  castle 
of  Tilly  in  Brabant;  commander  of  the  forces  of  the 
Catholic  League  of  Oermany  (1618).  Fou^t  in  the 
Thirty  Tears^  War  and  was  defeated  by  the  Swedish 
king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  Liitien,  and  at  Lech 
(1632),  where  Tilly  received  his  death-wound. 

TIPPECANOE  (November  7.  1811).  While  the 
Americans  were  trying  to  buy  land  from  the  Indians, 
Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  thinking  they  were  being 
cheated,  persuaded  the  tribes  to  wage  war  against  the 
whitea.  Aware  of  thin.  William  H.  liarrison  conducted 
S  campaign  against  them,  and  on  November  6th  the 
Americans  encamped  near  Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana. 
During  the  night  the  Indians  nllnckcd  the  American 
camp,  but  met  with  vigorous  resistance,  and  after  an 
obstinate  struggle  the  Indians  retreated.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Harrison  and  his  men  found  the  village 
deeerted,  and  after  destroying  it  retired  to  Vincennes. 

TODXEBEH  FRANZ  EDDABD  IVANOTITCH 
(1B18-18S4).  Russian  general  and  military  engineer; 
was  born  of  German  descent  at  Uitau  in  Kourland; 
became  distingnished  bv  his  defense  of  Sebastopol  dnr- 
ing  the  Crimean  campaign.  In  1877,  during  the  Russo- 
Tnrkish  War,  he  besieged  and  captured  Plevna. 

TOLEDO.  In  713  Toledo,  in  central  Spain,  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens.  Alfonso  I.  of  Castile  succeeded 
in  capturing  it  May  25,  1085. 


T0LTEC8.  A  people  who  Inhabited  Mexico  mi  Oen* 
tral  Ameriea  prior  to  the  Alters.  The  latter  ow«  their 
knowledge  or  arta  and  their  enltnre  to  the  ToHaea. 
Their  dominion  extended  over  all  the  Mitral  jdateau, 
viUi  the  city  of  Tollan,  or  Tula,  as  the  catrital.  Abont 
the  tenth  century  the  country  was  Invaded  by  bar- 
barona  northern  tribes,  and  the  Tolten  were  driven 
Bontb  probably  as  far  as  Guatemala. 

TORONTO.  Canadian  dty.  Indian  derivation 
from  word  signifying  *^lace  of  meeting."  Founded 
by  Oovemor  Simeoe  (1794);  burned  by  Anieriaan 
foreea  <lSia);  nflexed  severdy  m  headqnarters  of 
the  Rebellion  (1837);  also  from  fire  (1849).  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Ontario  legialature.  Population  doM  upon 
800,000  (1910). 

TOUZfOUSE  (April  10,  1814).  The  lot*,  of  Welling- 
ton's peninsular  battles  during  the  Napoleonic  War  was 
fought  at  Toulouse,  in  France,  where  he  defeated  Soult, 
the  French  leader. 

TOURNABCENT.  A  sport  in  which  skill  at  arms 
was  shown.  lis  invention  is  ascribed  to  Henry,  the 
Fowler,  who  died  in  936,  also  to  Geoffrey  de  Prenitly. 
The  tournament  was  most  popular  during  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Tournaments 
were  first  heard  of  in  England  in  Stephen's  time, 
but  it  waa  not  until  Richard  Cocnr-de-Lion  made  them 
popular  that  they  came  to  be  greatly  in  vogue.  They 
were  abandoned  altogether  when  Henry  II.  of  France 
died  soon  after  losing  his  eye  in  the  combat.  Tho 
usual  anos  were  blunted  lances  or  swords  and  the 
combat  took  place  in  an  opeu  space  called  the  lists, 
which  was  surrounded  by  galleries  for  the  spectators. 
The  queen  of  the  tournament  bestowed  the  priie  on 
the  succe^ful  knight.  The  most  celebrated  Fmglish 
tournaments  were  held  near  Saint  James,  Smilhfield, 
London.  Joosts  were  single  combats  between  two  knights. 

TOtlBS.  Decisive  batUe  of  the  world  (732),  In 
France,  between  the  Franks  and  the  Saracens.  The 
Saracens  had  overrun  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain  unchecked,  and  Moslem  rule  and  religion  were 
enforced.  Charles  M  arte  I,  Duke  of  the  Austrasian 
Franks,  bad  no  standing  army  btit  gathered  war- 
seasoned  recruits  from  all  aections  of  the  great  Frank 
territory;  organized  them  and  near  the  River  Auda 
defeated  the  Moslem  horde  disorganised  by  continnoui 
plunder  of  captured  cities.  The  Crescent  was  driven 
back  to  eastern  Enrop«  and  Chriatianity  lecured  to  poa- 
terily. 

TOUR'VILLS.  AHlffl  HILARZON  VB  COTBNTXN. 
OOBfTE  BE  (1642-1701).  A  distinguished  Frenrti 
admiral;  born  at  Toorville,  near  Coutancea;  made 
several  attempts  to  destroy  the  Algerian  pirates  (1688- 
1688) ;  was  beaten  by  a  Dutch-English  fleet  off  La 
Hogue  (1692).  Toorville  was  made  marshal  of  France, 
and  later  attacked  an  English  merchant  fleet  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent  (1693),  inflicting  much  damage. 

TOWTON,  in  Yorkshire.  On  March  29,  1461,  Ed- 
ward IV.  defeated  Henry  VI.  at  Towton.  in  what 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  atmgglea  In 
Engliah  history.  The  fighting  continued  for  aiz  honra 
in  the  midst  of  a  severe  snowstorm,  and  the  loss  on  each 
aide  was  more  than  20,000. 

TBAFAIiQAB.  October  21,  1805.  the  English,  under 
Nelson,  won  a  naval  battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  Spain. 
The  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  utterly  defeated. 

TBEBIA.  A  southern  tributary  of  the  Po  River  In 
Italy  and  the  scene  of  the  final  battle  of  Hannibal's 
first  campaign.  Here,  in  218  B.C.,  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians.    SuvandL  the  Rtisrian 

fenrrnl,  defeated  Ifacdonald  and  bis  French  mrmj 
1790). 

TEEKT  AFFAIR.  (November  8.  1861).  Capt. 
Charles  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  San  Jacinto 
stopped  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent  On  the  high 
seas,  taking  off  John  SlidcU  and  James  H.  Maaen, 
Confederate  commissioners  to  England  and  France. 
The  North  applauded,  but  Lincoln  and  Seward  realised 
the  gravity  of  the  act,  yielding  both  men  with  an 
apology. 

TREWTOIT.  Capital  of  New  Jersey.  First  settled 
(1676)  as  "The  Falls,"  until  named  in  honor  of  Wil- 
liam Trent  (1719);  incorporated  as  borough  (1746); 
selected  as  stale  capital  (1790);  chartered  as  city 
(1792).  Figured  prominently  in  the  Revolutionary 
War;  when  it  was  held  bv  British  and  besieged  b/  the 
Patriots  under  General  Washington,  who  crossed  tha 
froien  Delaware  and  surprised  the  garrison.  Colonel 
RabI  and  bis  Hessians  surrendered, 

TRIPLE  ALLIAKOE.  (1)  That  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Sweden  (1668)  to  check  the  conquests  of 
Louis  XIV.  (2)  That  of  England.  France,  and  Hol- 
land (1717)  against  Spain.  When  Austria  came  In, 
it  became  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  (8)  The  Dreibund 
between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  (1888}. 
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niPOU  BOKBABinD  (AvcoBt  8»  T,  BeptanlMr 
9,  4,  1804).  Tripoli,  ui  ImporUnt  anport  on  tlw 
lUKthtTa  coatt  of  iiifrie*,  vu  Mticnd  br  tlw  Ameri- 
«uu  during  their  war  with  th*  Barfoary  Stmtea.  On 
AayaM  8d.  while  the  American  ficet  was  bombardine 
the  eitf,  the;  were  oppoaed  bj  a  Tripolitan  Bquadron, 
bnt  six  American  boata  soon  deitroyed  the  whole  flotilla. 
Lieut.  James  Decatur  vaa  Icilled  and  13  men  were 
wounded  during  the  enKSKement.  On  Anpiat  7th  some 
of  the  Trlpolitan  batteries  were  ailenced  by  the  Amer- 
ican gnnboata,  and  on  September  3d  those  on  the  eaftt 
were  also  silenced.  September  4th  the  Americans  had 
arranfted  to  float  a  ressel  loaded  with  powder  up  to  the 
cfty  walls  and  light  the  fuses,  but  the  enemy  opened 
fire  and  the  boat  waa  blown  up  with  the  entire  crew  on 
board  and  all  were  lost. 

TBUMBTTLL,  JONATHAS  (1710-1TS5).  An  Amer- 
ican patriot:  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.;  graduated  at 
Harrard  (1727);  studied  law;  governor  of  ConnerlicQt 
(1T69-I783):  helped  to  further  the  patriot  cause  in  the 
Revohitionary  War.  Washington  had  much  faith  in 
his  advice,  and  tradition  aaya  that  bis  phrase,  "Let 
us  hear  what  Brother  Jonathan  says,"  gave  rise  to 
the  expression  which  was  the  pentMuflcation  of  the 
United  State*. 

TBUKBOU.— WATT  (June  3,  1780).  While  ssll- 
ing  off  the  east  coast  of  North  America,  the  British 
beat  Watt,  commanded  hv  Captain  Coulthard,  was  flred 
upon  by  ttie  American  Tmmbull.  For  three  faoura  the 
boats  lay  side  by  side  and  maintained  a  heavy  fire 
which  serioDsiT  damaged  both  boats.  Finally  the 
Tmmbull  withdrew  and  allowed  the  Watt  to  proceed. 
Eigfat  men  were  killed  and  31  wounded  on  the  Trumbull. 
The  loaa  on  the  Watt  was  S2  men  killed  or  wounded. 

TUUXTUH,  TBiniAS  (1755-1822).  An  American 
naval  offlcer:  bom  at  Jamaica,  Lon^  Island;  went  to 
wtm  when  twehe  jears  of  age,  and  waa  impressed  into 
the  Xni^lsh  aerrlee:  served  In  the  Revolntlonarr  War 
u  captain  of  the  Congress;  after  the  war  he  received 
a  captain's  commission  and  was  pnt  In  command  of 
the  Constellation,  and  captured  the  French  frigate  L'ln- 
ninc^nte  (Februarys,  1799) ;  the  following  year  fought 
a  battle  with  the  frigste  La  Vengeance,  defeating 
her.  He  was  subsequently  put  in  command  of  the 
West  Indls  squadron  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  In 
1802  he  waa  ordered  to  command  a  fleet  in  the  war 
with  Tripoli,  bot'throngh  a  misunderstanding  his  letter 
to  the  navT  department  reoiiesttng  the  appointment 
of  a  captain  for  his  flagshin  was  construed  as  a 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  and  be  left  the  STvtce 
much  against  his  wishes.  He  waa  sheriff  of  Phila- 
delphia ConQtr  in  1819-1821. 

TUTI.WtTF.B.  The  Tulleries,  the  old  roval  palace  In 
Parla.  has  been  the  scene  of  several  conflicts.  It  was 
lnvad«d  bj  a  mob  on  Jnne  20,  1702,  but  little  harm 
waa  done.  On  Angnst  10  It  was  atormed  again,  and 
the  roval  family  fnm^  to  flee.  I>»ring  the  revolntlona 
at  July,  1830,  and  Fabraary,  1848,  it  was  ransacked, 
and  during  the  War  of  the  Commnne  In  1871  it  waa 
burned. 

TUHES  (Tunis).  In  255  B.  C,  the  Romans,  under 
Begnlna,  tnet  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Tnnes,  the  sits 
of  the  preaent  city  of  Tunis  in  northern  Africa,  where 
they  were  defeated  and  many  wan  captured. 

TUHU.  In  1270,  during  th«  Seventh  Cmsade, 
Louia  IX.  encamped  in  Tunis,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Africa.  In  1535,  while  the  Reformation  was  in  prog- 
ress, Charles  V,  conquered  Tunis  and  liberated  all  the 
Christian  slaves.  The  French,  is  1881,  invaded  Tunis 
and  Bucceeded  in  eatabliahins  a  protectorate  over  it. 

TUJmJaB  ((M-m').  HEHBIDB  ZA  TOVB  D'AU- 
TBSOn.  VKIOICTB  DE  (1611-1675).  French 
naeral;  grandaon  of  Wllllun  the  Silent;  bora  at  Sedan, 
Ftance;  he  dittingnlahed  hlmaelf  during  the  alliance 
of  Fraaco  with  the  Protestants  In  the  Thirty  Yeara' 
War;  received  supreme  command  (1641);  gained  Rous- 
sfllon  from  the  Spaniards  (1642),  and  for  this  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  marshal  of  France  (1644): 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  at  Msrienthal 
(1645)  ;  made  successful  campsi?ns  in  Bavaria  and 
Flanders  (1646-1647);  Turenne  defeated  Cond6  at  the 
Dunes  (1658);  created  marshal  general  of  France 
(1660);  tamed  Catholic  (1668);  in  1674  he  crushed 
Brandenburg  and  Alsace  and  pillaged  the  Palatinate. 
He  was  killed  reconnoitering  at  Sasbach. 

TURTBf  (September  7,  1706).  A  city  of  northern 
Italy,  where,  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
Prince  Eugene,  with  the  aid  of  Ibe  nussiansi  defeated 
the  French.  This  victory  enabled  the  allies  to  expel 
the  French  from  northera  Italy. 


nXBB.  WAT,  BBBBLZJOH  OF.    A  pesMnta'  w 

volt  provoited  by  the  poll  tax  levied  on  all  persona 
above  flfteen;  under  Wat  and  Jack  Straw  the  peopte 
throughout  Kent  and  Essex  rose  and  marched  on  Lon. 
don,  where  they  burned  John  of  (Jannl'a  palace,  and 
Temple  fisr,  opened  the  prisons,  broke  Into  the  Tower, 
and  murdered  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv.  They 
met  King  Richard  II.  at  Smitnlleld  (1381)  demandinc 
that  there  should  be  no  outlawry,  no  serfdom,  and  but 
one  bishop  in  England.  The  leader,  Tyler,  was  arrested 
on  a  pretext,  and  when  he  resisted  he  wss  killed 
by  Walworthe.  mayor  of  London.  When  the  rebels 
heard  what  had  happened  they  dispersed.  The  effect 
of  the  uprising  whs  to  repeal  the  taxes  for  a  time  and 
to  annul  the  Statute  of  Laborers. 

TTBB.  A  famous  city  of  ancient  Phoenicia,  one  of 
(he  chief  places  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  partly  on 
an  islsnd,  and  partly  on  the  mainland.  Agenor  is 
said  tu  have  butlt  the  first  city.  Another  city  waa 
built  257  B.  C.  In  713  B.  C„  after  besieging  the  city 
for  five  years,  the  Assyrians,  under  Sbalmaneser,  with, 
drew.  It  is  recorded  that  Solomon  paid  tribute  to 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  return  for  material  and  skilled 
workmen  for  the  building  of  the  great  temple  (I.  Kinga 
T,  1-12).  Tyre  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Asshui^ 
bani-pal  (668-fl26  B.  C).  and  became  an  Assyrian 
vassal.  In  607  B.  C,  at  the  fall  of  Assyria,  ahe  re- 
gained  her  independence.  She  yielded  to  Nebncbad- 
neziar  II.  573  B.  C,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years. 
As  Nebuchadneuar  had  destroyed  the  old  Tjre,  th« 
people  moved  to  the  island,  where  a  new  city  was  built 
up.  In  332  B.  C.  it  waa  captured  by  Alexander  after 
•  seven  months'  slei^,  and  seventeen  years  later  by 
Antigonns  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  two  montha. 
Tyre  still  continued  to  be  an  Important  commercial 
town  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  csptured  by 
Crusadera  under  Baldwin  II.  in  1124,  held  by  the 
Christians  until  1291.  then  taken  by  Ua)ik-aI-Ashraf, 
ruler  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  1516.  with  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Turks,  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  ended. 

VADmOBIAlV  ZAKE,  Etruria  (310  B.C.,  283  B.C.). 
The  first  battle  at  Vadimonian  Lake  occurred  during 
the  Second  Samnite  War.  The  Romans  were  victoriona, 
and  as  a  result  the  coalition  against  them  waa  broken 
up.  Later,  a  new  Italian  coalition  was  formed,  and  in 
the  war  which  followed,  the  Romans  were  again  vic- 
torious at  Vadimonian  Lake. 

TAZ£TTS',  JEAK  FARISOT  DE  U  (1494-1568). 
Grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  1657; 
born  at  Toulouse.  In  his  warfare  with  the  Turks  he 
BUcceeded  in  checking  their  advance:  his  greatest 
achievement  was  his  heroic  defense  of  Malta  during  a 
four  months'  blockade  from  May  18th  till  September 
8tb  (1565)  by  the  Turkish  fleet. 

VALMT.  Decisive  battle  of  the  world  (1792).  The 
French  Revolution  had  decimated  the  army ;  driving  out 
of  Prance  12,000  high  born  young  men  trained  to  arms, 
who  enrolled  tbcmselveB  under  Cond6  and  other  princes 
to  overthrow  French  Republican  rule.  Insidiously 
threatened  on  all  sides,  France  declared  war  on  tba 
great  European  powers,  represented  by  60,000  Prus- 
sians, 45,000  Austriana,  15,000  French  many  Hes- 
sians, and  others,  commanded  by  the  dttke  of  Brana- 
wick.  The  French  force  was  about  50,000  commanded 
by  Dumourles,  and  in  previous  actions  had  been  re- 

Kulsed  or  beaten.  Tho  tide  tamed;  the  alliea  were 
Dpeleasly  defeated;  the  French  Republic  wag  eatab- 
lisned  and  a  new  era  commeneed  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

TANOOUVEB.  Largest  city  of  British  Columbia. 
A  sawmill  marked  the  site  in  1886  when  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  derided  to  maice  it  the  western  terminal 
on  account  of  the  fine  harbor.  First  city  .Ipstroyed  by 
Are  (1886):  population  26.190  (1901);  over  40,000 
(1910).    Victoria  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 

VABD8,  PUBLinB  QDXVTIUUS.  A  Roman  gen- 
eral; consul  in  13  B.  C,  About  7  A,  D.  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  in  Oer* 
many.  In  9  A,  D.  hia  army  sustained  a  rmshing 
defeat  by  the  Germans  under  Arminins  in  the  forest  of 
Teutobure  while  encumbered  by  ba,;gBgr.  Varna  in 
despair  killed  himself.  The  defeat  aiopped  the  tide  of 
Roman  conquest  of  Germany. 

VEII.  An  ancient  city  of  Etmrla  about  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  Rome.  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  Confederacy,  and  a  formidable  rival  in  early 
times  of  Rome.  The  two  cities  were  frequently  at 
war  with  each  other  during  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
with  Rome  always  victorious.  To  prevent  depredations 
nude  by  the  Vientes,  the  Fabft,  a  Roman  family,  with 
their  followera  set  out  to  garrison  a  fortress  and  act 
aa  guard,  but  they  were  surprised  by  the  Vientes  and 
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killed  at  the  t1t«t  Cremera.  Hon  bostilltiM  followad 
until  Rome  Uid  tien  to  tb«  town  knd  aftar  ten  yura 
Cimilhu  (c.  S96  B.  0.)  took  it.  Both  Cieur  and 
AnfVitQi  iduited  eoloniet  there,  bnt  they  unonnted  to 
but  little.  In  890,  when  the  Genb  teiaed  Rome,  the 
Bomane  fled  to  Tell. 

TSBA  OBUZ  (Mftrch  9-29,  1847).  With  12,000 
American  soldiers,  Oeneml  Srott  leaded  before  Ver* 
Orui,  in  Uexico,  and  demanded  its  anrrender.  The 
Uexicana  refused  and  Scott  at  once  began  an  active 
bombardment  which  finally  proved  effectual  and  forced 
the  surrender  of  the  city. 

TBBDmr,  TBBATT  OF.  Or  the  death  of  LouIb  the 
Pions.  his  three  eons,  Louis  the  Qerman,  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  the  emperor  Lothair,  went  to  war  over 
the  dWision  of  the  kinedom.  By  the  Peace  of  Verdan 
(August  10,  843)  Lotnaire  kept  the  honorary  title  of 
emperor,  with  Italy  and  the  land  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Rhone,  with  Ais-la-Chap«lle  ae  his  capital; 
Ijonit  received  the  country  between  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine:  and  Oharlea  received  the  country  weat  of  the 
Rhine. 

VI0K8BUB0.  During  the  Civil  War,  Vleksburg, 
on  the  ifissiseippi  river,  between  Memphis  and  New 
Orleana,  wae  a  valuable  stronghold  of  the  Confederates, 
and  Qeneral  Qrant  spent  much  of  his  time  during 
1862  and  1863  in  planning  its  capture.  Repeated 
attempts  were  mode  without  success;  the  fortress 
seemed  impregnable.  Finally,  calling  for  reinforce* 
ments  from  the  North,  and  cutting  off  every  avenue  of 
supply  and  help  to  Uie  city.  Grant  was  prepared  to 
begin  the  siege  in  earnest.  For  six  weeks  the  invest- 
ment wsB  kept  up  with  uninterrupted  firing  from  the 
Federal  ships.  There  was  great  loss  in  Vicksburg  from 
exploding  snells.  disease,  and  lack  of  food.  When  the 
supply  of  provisions  had  been  exhausted,  the  people 
could  bold  out  no  longer  and  on  July  3.  1863,  vicks- 
bnrg  eapltnlated.  On  Jaly  4th  the  Union  army  took 
formal  possession  of  the  city:  87,000  prisoners,  172 
cannon,  and  60,000  muskets  were  surVendered. 

VlOO  BAT  (October  23,  1707).  During  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  Spanish  ships  laden  with  treas- 
nre  fnmi  America,  and  ■ecompanied  by  French  frigates, 
entered  Vigo  Bnv,  in  northweat  Spain.  The  Brilish 
followed  them  and  succeeded  in  cspturing  or  destroying 
all  the  ships.  Tlgo  was  attacked  br  Drake  in  1585  and 
1589,  and  by  Lord  Cobbam  la  1719. 

THI^BE'S  PXJUTTATIOK  (December  38,  1814). 
After  their  victory-  on  Lake  Borgne,  the  British  at  once 
started  for  New  Orleans.  As  soon  as  the  Americans 
learned  of  their  movements,  a  detachment  of  1,600 
troops  was  sent  to  check  their  march.  The  British 
were  within  nine  miles  of  New  Orleana  when  the 
sehfioner  Carolina  opened  Are,  killing  many  of  the 
Invaders.  The  conflict  lasted  until  evening,  when  both 
armies  left  the  field,  the  Americans  with  a  loss  of  218 
men,  the  British  with  a  loss  of  400  men. 

VINCENNE8  (Pebruary  24,  1770).  On  December 
17,  17T8,  a  British  force  from  Detroit  captured  Vin- 
cennes,  Knox  Co.,  lud.  When  QenersI  Clark,  at 
Kaakaskla,  heard  that  Vineennes  was  defended  by  only 
100  Britirii,  he  set  out  to  seise  It.  After  a  march  of 
240  miles  through  flooded  territory,  Clark  reached 
TIncennes  on  Fnbmary  Slst.  and  on  the  24th  the 
Britiuli  anrrendered  70  men. 

VIONVnOf  (August  10,  IflTO).  A  village  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  French 
and  Oermana- 

TIBOIBIUIL  IiUOHTB.  A  Roman  centurion  who 
nvrdered  his  daujditer  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  power  of  the  decemvir,  Appins  Claudius  (44B  B.C.). 
^is  legend  has  been  the  theme  of  many  dramas. 

TITOBIA  or  VITTOBIA  (June  21.  1813>.  A  town 
in  Spain,  and  the  srene  of  a  battle  between  the  Brilish 
and  French.  By  a  decisive  victory,  the  duke  of  Wellinit- 
ton  drove  the  French,  led  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  end 
Jourdan,  out  of  Spain. 

TIiADirOSrOS  (May  27.  1905).  During  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  RusBlan  admiral,  Rojesl- 
vensky,  endeavored  to  reach  Vladivostok,  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  just  north  of  Korea.  He  was  met  by 
Admiral  Togo  and  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  modern 
times  was  fought.  The  Russian  fleet  wns  utterly  de- 
stroyed, while  the  Japanese  suffered  little  Iobh. 

WAGRAH.  in  Austria.  July  6,  1B09.  The  French, 
led  by  Napoleon,  defeated  the  Austrians,  under  Arch- 
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duke  Charles,  at  Wagram.  This  battle  led  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  in  which  Austria  ceded  all  her  seacoast  to 
France;  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  kIm 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Austria. 

WAHnB'fl  PLUITATIOH  (September  21,  1780). 
After  the  British  vietoriea  at  Camden  and  Fishing 
Greek,  Corawaltis,  Tarleton,  '  and  Ferguson  msrdiea 
north  toward  Charlotte,  N.  C,  leaving  a  small  de< 
tachment  at  Wahnb's  Plantation,  near  Providence.  S.  0. 
With  a  part  of  the  American  troops,  one  of  Colonel 
Davie's  officers  attacked  the  British,  killing  20  of  them 
and  capturing  some  of  their  horses  and  equipment. 

WAINWBXGHT,  BZOHABD  (1849-  ).  Rear 
admiral   United    States   navy;    born    at  Washington; 

Sadnated  United  States  Naval  Academy  (1868),  and 
:)m  Columbian  (now  George  Washington)  University 
(1884)  (LL.D.);  chief  of  intelligence  office  (1896- 
1897);  executive  officer  of  the  Maine  (November  17, 
1897,  to  February  15,  1898),  when  she  was  blown  up 
in  Havana  harlior;  during  war  with  Spain  commanded 
Olonrester,  and  participated  in  destruction  of  Admiral 
Cervera's  squadron  off  Santiago,  Cuba  (July  8,  1898); 
for  "eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct"  in  this  battle 
was  advanced  10  numbers  in  rank;  preaented  with  a 
sword  by  citisens  of  Washington  and  with  a  tilver 
loving  cap  by  citisens  of  Gloucester.  Mass.;  comnand- 
Ing  2d  division,  1st  sqaadroa,  Atlaatie  fleet  (1908). 

WAKEFIELD  (December  80,  1460).  The  only  great 
victory  of  the  Lancaslriana  in  the  War  of  the  Roses  was 
gained  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  England,  when 
Queen  Margaret  defeated  the  dttke  of  York. 

WALKBB,  WILLIAM  (1824-1860).  An  American 
filibuster;  bom  in  Nsshville.  Tenn.;  an  attempt  to 
found  a  new  repnblle  In  nortbera  Mexico  failed 
(1858);  led  a  band  of  62  odvratnrara  to  Niearagna 
and  was  elected  president;  ha  twice  snrrendered  to 
U.  S.  antborities;  after  his  release  he  led  an  expedition 
to  IIondtintB  and  took  TnJillo:  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  ctmimander  of  the  Britiah  warahip  Icarus;  trisd  by 
a  court-msrtial  and  shot  September  12,  1860. 

WALIAOE.  SIB  WILLIAM  (12721-1805).  Scotch 

SBtriot;  his  chief  aim  was  to  free  Scotland  from  the 
nglish  yoke;  met  the  English  at  Stirling  Bridge 
(1297),  and  gained  a  victory;  Wallace  was  appointed 
governor  of  Scotland  in  the  name  of  King  John 
(Baliol) ;  he  was  defeated  by  the  English  under  Edward 
I.  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (1298):  through  the  treach- 
ery of  a  Scotchman,  Menteith,  Wallace  waa  betrayed, 
brought  to  London,  and  executed. 

WALLEKSTBIN,  ALBHEOHT  WBMZEL  BUSEBI08 
voir,  DUKE  OF  FBIBDLABD  (1588-1684).  Im- 
perialiat  general;  bom  at  Hermanic;  in  Bc&emia:  his 
aim  was  to  restore  the  imperial  power  and  to  establiab 
a  vast  centralixpd  Hapsburg  empire,  which  should  control 
the  Baltic;  offered  big  services  to  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nsnd  snd  was  made  general- in -chief  of  all  the  imperial 
armies  (1625)  ;  with  Tilly  he  won  Jutland  and  Mecklen- 
burg from  the  Protestant  princes;  bis  thirst  for  power 
won  him  the  hatred  of  a  powerful  party,  the  Catholic 
League,  at  cdurt,  and  throngb  thetr  efforts  he  was 
finally  dismissed  by  the  emperor  (1680);  at  the  death 
of  Tilly  he  was  recalled  to  supreme  command  (1631); 
he  repulsed  Gustavus  AdoIphuB  at  Nuremberg,  but  was 
defeated  by  him  at  Litlsen  (1632),  where  the  Swedish 
king  fell;  Wallenstein  renewed  his  attacks  against 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg;  be  was  accused  of  conaplracv 
with  the  enemy  and  was  removed  from  his  command 
(1638).  He  was  aasasainated  by  some  Scotch  and 
Irish  offlcers.  He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  tbe 
Thirty  Tears'  War:  liberal  In  religions  matters,  but 
entirely  unacmpulous. 

WABBBir,  TOSEFH  (1741-1775).  American  pa- 
triot :  born  at  Roxbnry.  Mass. :  became  a  phvsician ; 
was  an  active  member  of  first,  second,  and  third  pro- 
vincial congresses  of  America.  Took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  waa  killed  there. 

WARSAW.  Tbe  capital  of  Poland  and  the  scene  of 
two  battles.  The  first,  October  10-12,  1794,  was  a 
siege  by  the  Pussians,  in  which  the  Poles  were  success- 
ful in  holding  the  city.  In  1831  the  Bussiana,  after 
encountering  the  Poles  in  various  places,  attacked  War- 
saw. For  two  days  the  Poles  kept  the  stronghold,  but 
on  September  8  were  obliged  to  surrender.  After  the 
fall  of  Warsaw,  the  power  of  Poland  was  crippled;  Its 
constitution  was  taken  aw^  and  the  country  made  ■ 
province  of  Russia. 
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WAAWIOK.  BIORAJU)  JTBVILLH,  BABL  OF,  THB 
KZHO  wAwgfc  <1428-1471).  Fsmous  EnjclUh  war- 
rior; Joi&«d  tbs  forOM  at  tb*  duke  of  York;  the 
TictOTT  »t  St.  AlbMns  wai  largeljr  doe  to  hit  efforts 
(14SS);  help«d  to  plM«  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  on 
tho  throDo  aa  Edward  IT.;  doposed  Edward  IV.  and 
prodalaad  Henry  VI.  Uar;  Edward  IT.  raiaed  an 
army  and  d«feat«d  Warwick  at  tha  battle  of  Banot, 
where  dw  latter  was  killed. 

WAEHnrarOir  (Aonat  24.  1814).  .  ImmediatelT 
after  the  Amerlcaos  had  been  defeated  at  Bladenrimrg, 
the  British  entered  Washtncton  and  befaa  to  bum  the 
public  bnildinf*.  Propertj  to  the  amount  of  (2,000.000 
was  bnmed  to  the  fronnd.  altbongh  inch  artielee  of 
▼alue  ae  Waifaington'a  portrait  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  eaved  thron|fi  the  eflorta  of  Ura. 
UadiBon.  After  the  Briliah  bad  satisfied  their  rerenge- 
fal  spirit  they  abandoned  the  city. 

WASP.  ( I )  October  18,  1 8 12 .  The  American 
sloop-of-war  Wasp,  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Jones, 
encoDstered  the  British  brif  Frolic  and  six  merchant- 
men  off  the  sontbern  coast  of  the  United  Stales.  In 
lets  than  an  hour  the  Frolic  surrendered,  but  the  Wasp 
soon  became  the  prey  of  the  British  frifate  Poictiers 
and  ber  crew  were  carried  to  Bermuda  as  prisoners. 
(2)  On  June  28,  1814,  while  the  United  States  sloop- 
of-war  Wasp  was  cruising  in  the  EngUsh  Channel,  she 
fell  in  with  the  British  sloop  Reindeer,  and  after  a  brief 
engagement  the  latter  struck  her  colors.  (8)  On  Sep- 
tember 1.  1814.  the  Wssp  captured  the  British  Avon 
after  a  fight  of  two  bonrs.  (4)  On  October  9,  1814, 
the  Adonia,  a  Swedish  brig,  was  orerpowered  by  the 
Wasp,  and  two  Americans  from  the  Easez  taken  off. 
Nothing  waa  ever  heard  from  the  Wasp  again  after  thta 
encounter. 

WATEBLOO.  Dedsive  battle  of  the  world  (1815), 
cruBhing  Napoleon  I.  of  France.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  war  had  raged  through  Europe.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte had  carried  the  French  ea^es  deTastatingly  to 
Egypt  and  Russia,  rising  to  ETmperor  of  the  French. 
Austria^  Spain,  England,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden 
declared  him  an  outlaw  and  formed  s  treaty  to  war 
nntil  he  was  driven  from  the  throne,  incapable  of  dis- 
turbing Europe's  peace.  The  allied  army-  of  67,655 
men  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  met  Napoleon  at 
Wstertoo  with  71.047  men  and  otterly  defeated  him. 
It  waa  the  moat  deeWre  battle  of  Europe. 

WATSON,  JOHN  OBITTENBEN  (1842-  ).  Bear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(I860);  aerred  during  Civil  War;  lighthouse  inspector, 
11th  district  (1880-1883);  president  of  board  of  In- 
spection, San  Francisco  (1688-1800);  captain  of  ysrd, 
Kare  Island  Navy  Yard  (18S0-18S2);  governor  of 
naval  home,  ^iladelpbia  (189S-1808);  during  war 
whh  Spain  eommsnded  a  division  of  North  Atlantic 
fleet  (May-September,  1898);  commander-in-chief  of 
Eastern  aqnadron  (Jnly,  1898),  to  threaten  coast  of 
Spain  and  reinforce  Dewey's  fleet;  commandant  Hare 
IsUnd  Navy  Yard  <189S-1899) ;  rear  admiral  (March 
8,  1609):  commander* in- chief  of  Asiatic  fleet  (June, 
1899-Aprfl,  1900);  president  of  naval  examining  board 
(1900-I902):  naval  representative  to  coronation  of 
King  Edward  TIT.  of  England  (1902);  president  of 
naval  examining  and  retiring  boards  (1902-1904) ; 
special  duty  in  Europe  to  study  eondltlonB  ftnr  moral 
and  physical  betterment  of  enlisted  personnel;  retired 
(August  24,  1904). 

WAUHATCHCB  (October  27,  1868).  After  the 
ba.'tle  of  Chickamauga,  the  Confederates  took  positions 
on  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  while  the 
Federals  retreated  to  Chattanooga.  October  28  the 
Confederates  on  Lookout  Mountain  sighted  Hooker 
marching  down  the  Wanhatchie  valley,  and  early  the 
following  morning  made  an  attack.  At  the  end  of  a 
three  hours'  struggle  the  Federals  were  vlctorioui. 

WAWBE  (1831).  At  the  insurrection  of  Poland, 
Bnssian  troops  flooded  the  country;  st  Wawre  the 
rerolntionitta  were  victorious  In  two  battles. 

WAZBAW  (May  20  1780).  After  the  fall  of 
Ourleston,  Colonel  Buford  and  880  Americans  re- 
treated toward  the  North  Carolina  line.  At  the  Wax- 
haw  liver,  in  South  Carolina,  they  were  met  by  Colonel 
Tarletoa  with  SOO  men.  The  British  made  a  desperate 
diarge  and  completely  overpowered  the  Americans, 
Colond  Buford  and  on^  a  few  of  his  men  escaping. 

WATXS.  ANTHONY  (1745-1796).  A  famous  Amer- 
ican general;  born  in  Cheater  Oonnty,  Pa.:  raised  a 
Tolonteer  regiment  (1T76);  won  some  brilliant  sue- 
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ceases  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  he  ia  best  known 
aa  the  hero  of  the  storming  and  capture  of  Stony  Point 
(1779):  he  was  elected  (1784)  to  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly;  entered  Congress  from  Oeorgia  (1791-1792); 
waa  appointed  general-in-ebief  of  the  national  army 
(1792);  quelled  the  Indian  uprisings  in  the  West 
(1794-1795).    He  was  known  aa  "Mad  Anthony.'* 

WEIUAIWBI  (January  80- February  12.  1895). 
Dnring  the  Chino- Japanese  War,  the  Japanese  army  and 
navy  Eesieged  and  captured  Wefhaiwel,  a  Chineae  port 
on  the  Yellow  Sea,  ana  Ting's  fleet  there. 

WBLDON  BAILSOAI)  (June  21,  August  18.  1864). 
While  Orant  was  conducting  the  attacks  on  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  Va..  other  Federal  troopa  were  tiring 
to  destroy  the  Petersburg  *  Weldon  Railroad.  On  June 
21  two  divisions  under  Bimey  and  Wrigfat  made  an 
attempt  south  of  Petersburg,  but  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  4,000  men.  In  order  to  protect  Richmond.  Lee 
was  obliged  to  take  some  of  hia  forces  from  Petersburg 
in  August,  which  gsve  the  Federals  an  opportunity  to 
make  another  attempt  to  destroy  the  supply  line.  On 
August  18  Oeueral  Warren  maae  an  attacic  four  miles 
below  Petersburib  and  after  fighting  three  daya  the 
Federals  destroyed  seven  miles  of  railroad,  lodng  4,848 
men  In  the  engaceaients. 

WELLXNGTOir.  ABTHUB  WBKI2SLBT,  RBST 
DUKE  OF  (1760-1852).  British  general  and  atates- 
man;  bom  probably  in  Dublin;  entered  the  army 
(1787);  served  in  Holland  against  Fichegm  (1794- 
1795);  ordered  to  India  (1798);  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish at  Mslavelly  (1700) ;  made  major  general  (1802)  ; 
returned  to  England  (1605 } ;  entered  Parliament  for 
Rye  (1806);  appointed  Irish  secretary  (1807);  drove 
the  Danes  out  of  Zealand  (1807);  went  to  the  relief 
of  Portugal   (1808);  defeated  the  French  at  Timiera 

1808)  ;  given  the  chief  command  in  the  Feninsnla 

1809)  ;  drove  the  French  from  Spain,  and  captured 
Toulouse  In  the  Peninsular  war;  made  lieutenant  gen- 
eral and  K.  0.  B.  (1808);  received  many  titles  of 
honor  and  all  the  most  distinguished  foreign  orders: 
defeated  King  Joseph  at  Vitoria  (1813);  sent  aa  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  France  (1814)'  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815);  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  English  and  allies  in  Belgium 
In  cooperation  with  a  Prussian  army  under  BItlcher; 
BlQcher  was  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Llgny;  Welling- 
ton defeated  Ney  at  Quatre  Bra^  and  totally  defeated 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (June  18,  1815) ;  Welllngtoa 
created  Prince  of  Waterloo;  entered  the  cabinet  as 
master  jteneral  of  the  ordnuiM  (1818);  t&ads  constable 
of  the  tower  (1826),  and  in  1627  commander-in-chief; 
waa  prime  minister  (1828-1830);  made  foreign  secre- 
tary (1884)  under  Peel;  president  of  the  privy  council 
(1S45-16«6) ;  was  buried  In  Bsint  Paul's  GatbedraL 

WETZHLL'S  WLL  (March  6,  1781).  A  body  of 
American  militia  and  light  troopa  nnder  Oeneral  Greene 
were  ststloned  near  Ouilford  Court  House,  N,  C.  and 
along  the  Reedy  river,  (Tolonel  Webster,  who  hsd  been 
sent  by  (Jomwallis  to  dislodge  tbem,  made  an  attack 
on  March  6th  near  Wetxell^  Mill.  The  Britiah  ad- 
vanced under  the  iacessaat  firing  of  the  Americans 
and  forced  the  latter  to  retrest. 

WEYI£BT  NlCOUtr,  VALEBIAHO,  HAIUHnS 
OF  TENEBIFFB  (1838-  ).  Spanish  general.  Mili- 
tary attach^  of  the  Spanish  Legation  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War;  v^companled  ^erldan  on 
some  campaigns;  held  a  command  under  Balmaceda  in 
the  Ten  Years'  War  in  Chiba  (1868-1878);  served  In 
Spain  against  the  Carlitta  (1878);  governor  general 
of  the  Canariea  (1879);  captain  general  of  the  Philip- 

Eines  (1880),  where  be  amaasea  a  fortune;  sent  to 
nba  (1896)  to  aurcecd  Campos,  where  his  severity  ex- 
cited a  protest  from  the  United  States  and  he  was  re- 
called. In  1900  he  was  made  captain  general  of  Madrid; 
minister  of  war  in  the  Sagasta  Cabinet  (1901-1002), 

WHEELBB,  JOSEPH  (1836-1906).  American  sol- 
dier; bom  in  Augusta,  Oa.;  entered  the  Confederate 
service  (1861);  commanded  a  brigade  at  ShJIoh 
(1862);  as  major  general  he  commanded  the  cavalry 
at  Chickamauga;  elected  to  Congress  (1880-1899);  in 
1808  appointed  by  McKinloy  major  general  of  volon- 
teera;  rommanded  at  Las  Ouaaimas;  waa  senior  officer 
at  San  Juan  hill;  and  a  commlaaioner  to  arrange  for 
the  surrender  of  Santiago;  commanded  a  brigade  In  the 
Philippines  (1899-1900);  brigadier  general  in  the 
regular  army  (1900),  and  retired  in  September  <1900). 

WHITE  HnJs  in  Bohemia  (November  8,  1620). 
The  scene  of  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  The  army  of  the  League,  under  Tilly,  gained  a 
decided  victory  ever  the  troops  of  Frederick  V. 
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WHITEHABBB  (December  5,  8,  17TT).  After  the 
battle  ol  QemutQttnni,  the  Amerieani;  under  'Waehinf 
ton  and  Vamnn,  took  up  a  poaitioa  at  Wbitenuru, 
15  mile*  north  of  Philadelphia.  Here  they  eneonnterM 
the  Britleh  led  hy  Oeneral  Howe,  and  after  seraral 
■kimbhw   the   Amerieane   were   drtren    from  their 

Kiition.    On  December  8th,  the  Britlah  witbdmr  to 
iUdelriila,  with  a  lose  of  about  60  men.    The  Ameri- 
cans had  lost  about  100  men. 

WHITB  OAK  SWAMP  (June  80,  1862).  Ae  the 
Omfederate*  were  pnnuing  ttie  FederalB,  during  the 
Beren  Dare'  Battles  near  lUdimond,  Vs.,  t^e  amy 
led  br  Jackson  came  upon  franklin  and  Sumner  near 
White  Oak  Swamp.  The  Federals  were  greatly  out- 
numbered, but  the7  prevented  the  advance  of  JaAion 
to  flie  main  army, 

WHITB  PLAXn  (Oetober  28,  1TT6).  Tba  Ameri- 
can troops  under  Waahington  were  encamped  at  White 
Plains,  north  of  Hew  York  City,  where  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  British,  led  hy  Howe.  About  4,000 
British  attacked  a  dineion  of  about  1,500  Americans 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  to  the  main  array,  but  ae 
Washington  hsd  now  moved  to  a  stronger  position  the 
British  coDcladed  to  leave  them  and  march  southward. 

WILDE,  OBOBOE  FBAHCZS  FAXOH  (1845-  ). 
Rear  admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at 
Braintree,  Mass.;  graduated  United  States  Naval 
Academy  (1864);  commanded  U.  S.  S.  Dolphin  (1885- 
1888)  gn  its  cruise  around  the  world — the  first  steel 
vessel  of  the  United  States  navy  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe;  established  electric  light  vessel  off  Diamond 
Bhoal,  Cape  Hatteras;  introduced  telephone  to  light 
vessels  from  shore;  introduced  gas  buoys  on  Great 
Lakes;  landed  the  first  marines  in  China,  and  sent 
them  to  Peking,  where  they  guarded  legation  (Novem- 
ber, ia98-April,  18SB)  ;  captured  and  occupied  city  of 
Iloilo  (February  11,  1899),  receiving  the  thanks  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy;  captured  Vigan  (February  18, 
1900),  receiving  thanks  of  Spanish  government  for  res- 
cuing there  160  Spanish  offlcere  and  families;  captain 
of  navy  yard.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (1901-1902);  navy 

Sard,  Boston  (1903-1B04);  commandant  League  Island 
lavy  Yard  fFebmary-May.  1904) ;  navy  yard,  Boston 
(Ifav,  lB04-FebruBry,  1905);  rear  admiral  (Augnat  10. 
1904) ;  retired  (Febnutry  30,  1905). 

WILDEBNB8S  (Hav  5,  6,  1864).  General  Orant, 
in  his  march  toward  Blctunond,  was  met  by  Lee  and 
his  Confederates  in  a  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Bapi- 
dan  in  Virjriaia.  Here  they  fought  what  la  known  as 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  Both  armies  lost  thon- 
•ands  of  their  men,  but  neither  aide  was  really  vieto- 
rlons,  and  on  the  Tth  Grant  continued  hla  aimdi 
toward  Richmond,  followed  hy  Lee. 

WILLUSEfl,  BOOEB  (1604'1688).  EtagUah  Puritan 

minister;  founder  of  Rhode  Island  colony;  bom  in 
Wales;  pastor  in  Salem  (1631) ;  banished  for  heterodox 
teachings  (1685);  he  escaped  to  Providence  (1636); 
elected  president  of  Rhode  Uand  teittnj  (1654). 

WXXUAlCSBinia  (Kay  S,  ISeS).  When  the  Unkm 
forces  learned  that  the  Oonfedsrates  had  evacuated 
Yorktewn  and  started  for  Blchmond,  a  detachment  wan 
immediately  srat  in  pursuit.  At  Williamsburg,  between 
Yorfctown  and  Rldimoad,  Ta.,  the  Confederates  were 
overtsken  and  a  sharplr  contested  battle  was  fought. 
Federal  reinforcements  fsiled  to  arrive  and  at  first  it 
looked  aa  if  the  Confederates  would  be  victorious,  hut 
Kearny's  appearance  saved  the  day,  the  Confederates 
retreating  toward  Richmond,  leaving  Williamsburg  In 
Hooker's  hands.  In  this  battle  the  Federals  lost  2,239 
men:  the  Confederatea,  1,560  men. 

WnZJAMSOirS  FABH  (July  12,  1780).  A  force 
of  400  British  allitla  under  CapUin  Houk  was  taken 
by  surprise  at  Williamaon's  Farm,  In  South  Carolina. 

S'  s  small  number  of  Americans  led  by  Bratton  and 
cClnre.    After  a  sham  engagement,  the  British  were 
overpowered  and  about  90  killed  or  wounded. 

WHiSON'S  CBEES  (August  10,  1861).  In  the 
summer  of  1861,  the  Confederate  forces  in  Missouri 
increased  to  12,000  men,  and  although  the  Federal 
troops  numbered  onlr  5,500,  General  Lyon  determined 
to  make  an  attack  at  Wilaon's  Creek,  Mo.  On  August 
10,  Sigel  attacked  the  Confederate  rear,  wbUe  Lyon 
attacked  the  front.  A  stubborn  tght  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  heavy  losses  on  both  sides  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Federals  toward  Bpringfletd. 

WnmrEH  (May  6.  1622).  During  the  Thirty 
Yeaia  War,  Wimpfen,  a  town  m  Baden,  was  the  acena 
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of  a  battle  between  the  ma^raTo  oi  Badm  ud  miy. 
Ths  margrave  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  his 
army,  suo  Tiny  nude  off  with  his  tesln  of  artillery  and 
military  chest. 

WINCHESTER,  (l)  See  KBBNSTOWN.  (2)  May 
24,  1862.  When  the  Confederates  learned  that  the 
Federal  arraiea  in  Virginia  were  planning  to  combine 
their  forces  '  'Stonewall'  *  Jaeluon  waa  sent  with 
15.000  men  to  intercept  them.  Aa  ha  advanced  toward 
Harriaonlmrgtin  the  valley  of  the  Bbenandoab,  Banks 
retrested  to  Winchester,  where,  on  Hay  24,  Hio  two 
armiea  met  and  foudit  a  brief  battle  which  resulted 
in  the  fli^t  of  Banks  and  hia  men  toward  Harper's 
Ferry,  on  the  Potomao  river,  puifned  by  Jackson.  (3) 
Ou  June  13,  1863,  Lee  Staned  north  by  way  of  the 
Bbenandoah  valley  with  a  large  Confederate  army. 
At  Winchester,  he  came  upon  Oeneral  Hilroy  with 
7,000  men,  wnom  he  attacked  and  otterly  routed, 
lie  broken  and  acattered  Federal  troops  ficd  in  eon- 
fusion  toward  ths  Potomac  river,  and  some  were  after- 
ward collected  In  Pennsvlvania.  (4)  September  19, 
1864.  While  the  Confederates  under  Early  were  en- 
camped on  the  west  bank  of  Opequan  creek,  near 
Wincheater,  lUey  were  attacked  by  Sheridan.  At  the 
end  of  a  five  hours'  engagement  the  Confederates  re- 
treated toward  Winchester  with  a  loss  of  3,611  men. 
The  Federal  loss  was  5,018. 

WISOOHSnr  heights  (July  21.  1632).  From 
Illinois  the  Indians  retreated  into  Wisconsin.  The 
combined  forces  of  General  Atkinson,  Henry,  and 
Dodge  pursued  them,  and  on  Jnly  2l8t  overtook  them 
on  the  bluSe  along  the  Wisconsin  river.  Too  ex- 
hausted and  disheartened  to  enter  Into  s  severe  strug- 
gle, they  made  a  feeble  resistanee  and  retreated,  with 
a  loss  of  68  killed. 

"WISB,  WILLIAM  CLIMTOH  (1842-  ).  Rear 
admiral  (retired)  United  States  navy;  bom  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Vs.;  graduated  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(18S8) ;  served  in  Civil  War,  commanding  in  1865 
Admiral  Porter's  flagship,  Malvern;  inspector  of  ord- 
nance, navy  yard,  Norfolk  (1878-1881);  navy  yard. 
Portsmonth,  N.  H.  (1884-1887):  lighthouse  inspector, 
15th  district  (1890-1894);  cantaln  of  yard,  navy  yard. 
Norfolk  (1897-1898);  rear  admiral  (June  14,  1902); 
commander-in-chief  of  Atlantic  training  squadron 
(1908-1904):  retired  (November  8,  1904);  special 
duty  in  connection  with  itesmbost  inapectlon  service 
(1904-1905). 

WITTBKIiro  (1  -807).  A  Westphalian  chief- 
tain; leader  of  the  Saxons  against  Charlemagne;  after 
the  Imperial  Diet  at  Paderbom  (777),  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Prankish  king,  he  6ed  to  Siegfried.  King 
of  Jutland;  returned  in  778  and  began  to  devastate 
the  Rhine  country;  in  782  he  surprised  and  dentroyed 
the  Frankish  army  at  the  SQntelberg.  which  art  Charle- 
magne revenged  by  killing  4,500  Saxons  at  Verden. 
There  waa  war  until  785,  when  peace  was  established. 
Wittekind  received  baptism,  and  the  Isgead  goes  that 
be  was  promoted  to  be  Duke  of  the  Bszone,  and  Enger 
was  made  over  to  him. 

WOLFE,  JAKES  (1727-1759).  A  major  general; 
conqueror  of  Quebec;  born  in  Kent,  England;  entered 
the  army  (1741),  where  his  rise  was  rapid;  the  capture 
of  Louisburg  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts;  received 
the  command  of  the  expedition  for  expelling  the  French 
from  Canada ;  the  French  were  defeated  and  later 
evacuated  Quebec,  whose  fsll  decided  the  fate  of  Can- 
ada.   Wolfe  was  killed  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

WOLBELET.  SIB  OABEBT  JOKPH,  FIBaT  VIS- 
OOUHT  (1883-  ).  British  soldier;  bom  in  Dub- 
lin County;  served  in  the  Burmese  War  (X852-1858), 
and  in  the  Crimean  War,  being  twice  wounded;  cop- 
tain  in  the  Indian  mutiny;  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Chinese  expedition  (1860) ;  suppressed  the  Riel  Re- 
beltion  !n  (;ansda  (1870);  major  general  In  the  Ashan- 
tee  War  (1878-1874):  commanded  In  the  Zulu  War 
(1879):  defeated  Arabi  Pasha  at  Tel-el-Keblr  (1882); 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Brftiab  army  (1895-1900). 

WOOD,  LEOHABD  (1860-  ).  American  soldier; 
born  in  Winchester,  N.  H. ;  surgeon  in  the  Reg- 
ular army  (1886);  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Geronimo'B  Apaches  (1880).  He  and  Theodore  Rooss- 
velt  organUed  the  "Rough  Riders"  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  with  Wood  as  colonel  and  Rooaevelt, 
lieutenant  colonel.  Wood  commanded  the  rMtiment  at 
Las  Guasimas,  and  was  in  charge  of  one  of  Wheeler's 
brigadea  at  San  Juan  bill;  brigadier  general  of  toI- 
unteera  (1898);  major  general  a  few  months  later; 
brigadier  general  of  the  Regular  army   (1901);  In 
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commsnd  of  Sftntiai^  after  the  Barrender;  gvTernar 

Smernl  of  Cuba  (1899);  in  rommand  of  a  diTiaion  in 
•  Philippines  (1903);  major  geaeral  aama  year. 

WOSTH  (Avcait  6.  18T0).  One  of  the  battlea  ot 
lbs  Fraaco-Pruaaiai)  war  was  fought  at  WQrth,  In 
Atssce.  The  Prusaians  defeated  UacHabon,  the  French 
leader. 

WOVHDED  KNBE  (December  29,  1890).  Upon  the 
death  of  Sitting  Bull,  a  band  of  aboat  SOO  South 
Dakota  Indians,  led  Of  Big  Foot,  attempted  to  leave 
thrir  nwrvation  to  join  the  boatite  Indians  in  the  Bad 
T^Hit^,  On  December  29  they  were  met  at  Wounded 
Knee  creak  by  a  hodr  of  United  Sutea  troops,  and  a 
biattle  mraad  (n  which  almost  the  entire  band  wss 
annlhUated.  The  loss  to  tha  Americans  was  82  killed 
and  39  wonnded. 

WSAHOEIs  rSBDEBIOK  (1T64-18TT).  A  Fms- 
aiaa  general;  born  at  Stettin;  entered  the  Prussian 
army  as  ensign  (1796);  fought  in  the  campaigna  of 
1807,  1813,  and  1814  against  Napoleon;  commanded 
the  federal  troops  in  Schleswig-Holstein ;  became  field- 
marshal  (1856) ;  given  snpreme  command  orer  Prussian 
and  AQstrian  troops  in  the  Danish  War  of  1864;  was 
made  coont  (1866)  and  serred  that  year  in  the  AoMro- 
Prussian  War,  but  loon  retired  from  the  command. 

WUBflOHEN  (May  21,  1818).  The  Russians  and 
Prussians  allied  their  forces  and  waged  what  is  known 
aa  the  war  of  liberation  against  Napoleon.  The  allies 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  Warschen,  near  Bautien  in 
Saxony,  where  they  were  defeated.  Napoleon  being  vic- 
torions  but  losing  hesvily  In  the  conflict. 

WUSEBUBG  ( September  3.  1 796 ) .  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  defeated  Uorean,  tha  French  genersl, 
at  Wfinburg,  in  BnTaria. 

WVOMIW  (JolT  8,  4.  1778).  The  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming is  heantlfully  wcatcd  between  mountain  rangea  in 
north  central  Pennaylrania.  Aa  amy  of  Tories  and 
Indiana,  led  by  Col.  John  Butler,  swarmed  Into  the 
valley,  taking  the  peaceful  inhabitants  completely  by 
surprioe.  The  Americans  could  gather  only  a  am  all 
force,  and  these  did  their  best  to  drive  out  the  invaders, 
but  they  were  overpowered  and  compelled  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  For  two  days  the  Indians  conducted  a 
fearful  massacre,  manv  were  taken  captive,  and  moat 
of  tboaa  who  eanped  died  of  atarration  In  the  foreats. 

XSBES  (July  26,  711).  At  Xerea  (Jtres  de  la 
Prentera),  in  southern  Spain,  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Yieigoths  and  the  Saracena,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious. 

X  T.  Z.  OOBBESPOITDEVOE.  Dispatches  sent 
from  France  to  the  United  States  government  by  three 
special  envoys,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  John  Uarshaii,  and 
Elbridge  Gerrr  in  17BT-1798,  concerning  the  strained 
relations  whidi  then  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
X.,  T.,  and  Z.  were  the  means  of  identifying  three 
agents  of  the  French  government,  U.  Hottingner  (X.), 
M.  Bellamy  (Y.>,  and  If.  Hanteval  (Z.).  The  pio- 
poaals  of  these  agents  Involved  the  payment  of  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money  and  were  rejected. 

TAZD  BIVEB  (September  17.  1894).  A  great  naval 
battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Tain  river,  in 
Kan ehnria,  between  the  Chinese  and  Japancaa  dniinc 
the  Chino-Japaaeae  War.  The  Chinese  were  defeated. 
Mng  five  war  vesaela.  The  American,  Captain 
Fniio  McOiffen,  commanded  one  of  the  Chinese  ships, 
and  waa  the  first  white  man  to  have  any  practical 
experience  of  the  modem  battlwhin  In  action.  (Hay 
1.  1904)  The  Japaneae  under  Ksroki  atueked  and 
defeated  the  Bnsuana  under  Sassalltch. 

TINKOW  (July  28,  1904).  An  attark  of  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  Japanese  forc«i  the  former  to  evacuate 
Tinkow,  as  well  aa  Taahichiao,  near  it.  This  deprived 
Bnasfa  of  her  last  base  on  the  Chineae  seacoasti  and  cut 
off  traffie  on  tha  PAlng  raOroad, 

TOXX  (Toronto)  (April  27.  1818).  An  army  of 
Americans  commanded  by  Pike  were  sent  to  capture 
Tork  (now  Toronto,  Canada).  On  landing  they  were 
met  by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  but  after  a  few 
hoars'  fighting  the  town  capitulated.  just  after  itn 
surrender  a  terrific  explosion  ocenrred,  which  killed 
Hke  and  many  men  on  both  rides. 

TOBKTOWN.  (1)  Octohw  19,  1T81.  The  Ameri- 
can forcea  c(«unanded  by  Washington  and  assisted  by 
the  French  fleet  surrounded  Yorktown,  at  the  mouth  of 
Oa  York  river  in  Tir^aia,  where  Oomwallis  was  sta- 
tioned with  an  ^"g""**  army.    The  bombardment  began 
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on  October  6th  and  continued  until  the  aurrender  <rf 
the  British  on  October  19th.  The  sword  of  Cornwallis 
was  sent  to  Lincoln  and  over  8,000  men  became  pris- 
oners of  war.  (2)  April  4-Mb}-  5,  1862.  During  the 
Civil  War  Yorktown  was  again  besieged.  The  Con- 
federates under  Johnston  occupied  the  vilisge,  and  the 
Federals  led  by  McClellan  opened  a  siege  after  careful 
preparation.  But  the  Confederates  had  watched  their 
opportunity  and  escaped  toward  Richmond. 

YOUNO'S  HOTTSE  (Febrnsry  3  1780).  About 
500  British  and  their  slliea  led  by  Colonel  Norton  left 
Fort  Washington  to  break  up  the  American  head- 
quBrters  at  Joseph  Young's  reaidence  on  the  road  from 
Tarrytown  to  whiU  Plains,  N.  Y.  When  the  British 
approached,  the  American  picket  guard  fled  for  safety 
to  Young's  bouse.  The  British  set  flre  lo  the  house 
and  captured  76  prisoners,  including  Joseph  Young 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thompson. 

TUSON  (Gold  Fields).  Ootd  was  found  on  the 
Yukon  as  early  as  18S2,  but  it  was  not  until  1880 
that  the  disi<overy  of  rich  gold  placers  along  the  upper 
Yukon  led  to  productive  workings.  By  1898  there  had 
been  an  immigration  of  between  30,000  and  40.000 
people:  no  such  miners'  stampede  had  been  known 
since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cslifornia  in  1849. 
Dawson,  the  capital  of  the  Yukon  region,  became  a 
thriving  camp  of  several  thousand  inhabitants.  Six 
aeventns  of  the  gold  production  in  all  Alaska  is  placer 
gold.  As  the  ground,  except  for  a  few  feet  near  the 
surface.  Is  froien  throughout  the  year,  the  work  of 
excavation  snd  thawing  is  extremely  difficult.  The 
Nome  district  of  Sewsrd  Peninsula  was  discovered  and 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  operstton  in  the  Yukon 
region.  The  output  of  gold  in  1906  wss  estimated  at 
1,066,080  fine  ounces  of^ the  vslue  of  $22,636,794,  and 
of  silver  at  160,068  flna  ounces  of  the  value  of  $111,- 
266.  Copper  waa  alao  extracted  to  the  amount  ot 
8,685,046  pounds,  valued  at  $1,670,880. 


KAMA.  (1)  256-255  B.  C.  Tn  the  First  Punic  War 
between  Rome  and  Carthsge,  Regulus  invsded  Africa 
with  great  success  until  he  was  finslly  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Zama,  a  town  near  Carthage.  (2) 
202  B.  C.  Zama  was  also  the  Rcene  of  the  final  battle 
of  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  In  which  the  Romans,  under 
Sripio,  defeated  the  Carthaginian  forces,  under  Han- 
nibal.   Zama  Is  called  the  Waterloo  of  Hannibal. 

ZAHCLE  or  HE88INA,  645-628  B.C.  The  Hea- 
senians  fled  from  Greece,  during  the  Second  Messenian 
Wsr,  and  occupied  Znncle,  a  town  on  the  island  of 
Sicily,  afterwards  known  as  Uessins. 

ZABA  (1202).  During  the  Crussdes  the  Venetians 
bsrgained  with  the  Crusaders  to  plunder  Zars,  a  Chris- 
tian city  in  Dslmatia  and  the  great  commercial  rival  of 
Venice.    Together  they  took  the  city  and  destroyed  it. 

ZISEA,  JOHN  (1360-1424).  Hussite  lesder;  nobly 
bom  at  Trocinov,  in  Bohemia;  fought  for  the  Teutonic 
knights  against  the  Poles  in  the  battle  of  Tanaenberg. 
and  for  the  English  at  Agincourt  (1415);  headed  tha 
Protestant  Hussites  and  won  s  victory  over  the  em- 
peror Sigismnnd  (1421);  captured  Prague  snd  made 
a  fortress  of  Tabor  mountain,  whence  his  party  took 
the  name  of  Taborites:  in  a  series  of  12  victories,  with 
but  one  defeat,  the  Hussites  compjlled  Bigismund  to 
offer  religions  liberty  (1424). 

ZOBHDOBF  (Angust  25-20,  1758).  During  the 
Seven  Yesrs'  War,  Zorndorf,  in  Prussia,  waa  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  and  the 
Rnssiann,  under  General  Fermor,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.  The  fight  was  long  and  peraiatent,  both 
armies  loaing  heavily, 

ZUTDBB  ZBB  or  EUIDEB  ZEE  (Auguat  30,  1799). 
In  an  Invasion  of  Holland  by  the  Knglish  and  Rus- 
sians, the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  a  large  arm 
of  the  sea  penetrating  into  the  Nelherlanda,  surren- 
dered to  the  British  without  firing  a  gun. 

ZWnrOIJ,  UIAZOB,  or  ZUXMOIjaa  (1484-1531). 
Leader  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  In  Bwltiertand: 
bom  at  WildhauB  in  the  Toggenfanrg  valley:  studied  at 
the  Cnlversity  of  Vienna:  called  to  be  pastor  of  Olarua 
(1506):  preached  against  the  use  of  mdulgences;  ap- 
pointed to  preach  in  the  Zttrich  minster  (1518);  first 
made  public  his  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper  in  1524; 
war  was  msde  by  the  papal  cantons  against  the  re- 
fonned  cantons  of  Zitrlch  and  Bern:  the  latter  wen> 
defeated  at  Cappel  (1531)  and  the  reformer  was  among 
those  who  were  killed.  Zwingll's  controversy  with 
Luther  produced  a  diviaion  in  ProteGlantism, 
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NOTS.—  The  Ant  named  of  tbe  contestants,  the  batUea  won  t>r  tbem.  aod  the  Kenerals  connected  vlQi  tbst  Bide  are  pnt  In  bold  lace. 


Name  and 
Dates,  B.  C. 


Trolan, 
119S-11U. 


Flrafc  Heaae- 
nlan,  74S-72(. 

Second  Uea- 
aenlan,  045-628. 


Contestanta. 


Greeks, 
TMjaoB. 


SpMtaas, 

Hesaenlans. 


Spartaaa, 

Messenlans. 


Tint    Sacred  >  Amphtctyoolc 
or  Holy.  LeasB*. 
600490.  ClrrbnauB. 


Persian-Gre- 
clao.  G0(M79. 
(I.  First  Per- 
sian Expedt- 
tioii,498.) 

<  n.  BMond 
Persian  Ex- 
pedlUon.  490. ) 

(III.  Third 
Persian  £x- 
pedlttoo,  481- 
480.) 


( IV.  Fourth 
Persian  Ex- 
pedlti(»i,479.) 


lUrd  Mease 
nlao.  464-4M. 


Peloponneslao 

(First  Period. 
4SI-42L} 


(Second  Pe- 
riod or  De- 
celean  War, 
41M0*.) 


Second  Sa- 
cred, 856-3M. 


Third  Holy, 


Samulte, 
343-2e«. 
PlTBt  Samnite, 
S4»M1. 


Persians, 

(Hacedonlan?. 
Tbraclans. 


Peralans, 

Creeks. 


Perslanfl, 

QreelcB. 


Oreater  part 
of  Xerxes' 
■my  with 
allies  from 

Thessaly. 
B<eotla,  Pbo- 
ds,  and  Ar- 
SOB,  Atheni- 
ans, Plateeans. 
Thespians,  and 
Spartans. 

Helots  of 
MesMoian  de- 
scent, 

Spartans. 


Spstrta  and 
AlHaa, 

Athens  and 
Allies. 


Sparta, 

Athens. 


Cause  or  Pretext  lorWar. 


Notable  Battles  and 
Inctdents  o(  War. 


Thebans,  Lo- 
crlans,  Tbes- 
sallans,  and 
Macedonians, 

Phociane. 

Thebans, 
Atbealans. 

Macedonians. 


Romans. 

Samnltes. 


Greeks  avenire  the 
carrylnir  oti  of  Helen  by 
Paris. 

Spartann  covet  the  rlrb 
land  nf  tlie  neiEbborinx 
Ueuenlans. 

Hessenlans  revolt  from 
Spartau  oppression. 

People  of  the  city  of 
Cirrba  on  Bay  of  Corinth 
covet  tbe  wealth  of 
DelphL 

Darius  seeks  to  aveoRe 
burning  of '  Sardia  by 
Greeks  when  aiding  revolt 
of  lonio  Greek  cities  (500- 
494). 

Frevloua  f aUore. 


Persians  desire  to 
avenge  tomer  defeat. 


Desperate  eRort  of 
Perslana  to  overcome 
Greeks. 


Confusion  following 
earthquake  gave  Helots 
courage  to  revolt. 


Sparta  and  her  allies 
were  Jealous  of  Athens' 

8 rowing  power  and  In- 
uence:  also  discontent 
amongaomeotthe  Athe- 
nian subject  states. 


Sparta  invades  Attica 
weakenedbygreatdefeat 
of  both  her  army  and 
navy  at  Syracuse  (41S). 


Phocians  seize  and 
plunder  Delphi  because 
of  ilne  impoKed  by  Am- 
pbictyonlc  Council. 

PhlUp  Is  intrusted  by 
the  League  with  the  nnn- 
ishmeut  of  Amphissa, 
whereupon  he  seized 
Elates. 

The  SidicI  invite  aid  of 
Romans  against  tbe  Sam- 
nltes, wbo  ravage  tbeir , 
land.  ' 


Siege  of  Troy. 


Slcgsaf  ItbBMe. 


Ira,  Zande. 

(See  Mesalna.) 


Siege  of  Cirrba 
and 
Crisa. 


Persians  are  har- 
assed on  land  by 
Th  raclans  and  lose  aoO 
ships  by  storm  off  Ut. 
Atbos. 

Naxo*. 
Eretria, 

Marathon  (400). 


Tbennopyiae, 

Artetnlslum 
(navalV 
Athens  bnmed, 
Salamls  (naval). 


Athens  laid  waste, 
Platsa, 

MycBle  (naval). 


Ithone  besieged. 


Attica  Invaded.  The 
plague  there. 

Potidffia. 
Naval  baUles  near 
Corinth.  SiegeofHity- 
lene.  Siege  of  Platnsa. 
Sphaoteria. 

DeUnni. 
Amphipolis, 

Decdea  occupied  and 
Attica  ravaged.  Many 
of  Athens'  subject 
states  revolt. 

AbydoH  (naval). 

Cyzicus, 
Notluni  (naval). 
Arginusee  (naval) . 
yCgoapotanl. 

AtbeiM. 


ChKronea. 


Monnt  Oaorus. 
Sueaaola. 


Leaders. 


\  Agawemnan, 

Hector. 


Arlstodemtia. 


Arlstomenea. 


Oathcnea. 


Datls, 
Artaphcrnes, 

MllUades  (Athens) 

Xerxes, 

Leonidas  (Sparta) 
t  AcbKmenes. 

t  Bury  blades. 
Tbemlstocles. 
Aristides. 

Mardonlus, 
ArUbazus. 

Pausaniue 

(Sparta). 
Aristides. 
Mardonlus, 
Leotycbldas. 


Phormlo. 
Archidamus, 
Agis, 

Clelppldes. 
Brasldas. 

Demosthenes. 
Hippocrates. 

Cleon. 

AgIs, 

Ale i blades  serves 
Athens,  Sparta, 
and  AUiens  iu 
turn. 

I  Mhidarns, 

I  Thrasybulus. 
i  CalHcnrtldes. 
I  Gonon. 
Ly  Sander. 

Phnipofnacedon, 

OnomarchuB. 
Phabecus. 


Philip  of  Macedon. 


Marcua  Vakrlna 
Corvas. 
P.DedBB  Mua. 


Results  and  Treaties. 


Troy  captured  and  destroyed. 


Measenlans  became  tributary 
to  Sparta  and  part  of  tb^  land 

confiscated. 

Messenlans  who  had  not  fled  to 
Sicily  or  elsewhere  became 
Helots. 

Greek  cities,  for  the  first  time 
Joined  In -effective  league,  save 
Delphi  from  spoliation.  Cirrba 
Is  consecrated  to  DelphL 

Expedition  retnma  to  Persia 
getting  no  farther  than  Thrace. 


Complete  victory  for  the 
Athenians  and  retreat  of  Per- 
sians to  Asia  Minor 

After  defeat  at  Salamls,  Xerxes 
with  part  of  bla  anny  retreated 
to  Persia. 


This  ended  Perslau  InvaslonR 
and  all  Persian  attempts  to  sub- 
jugate Greece. 


Messenlans  capitulated.  In 
this  war  Sparta  implores  and 
then  returns  Athenian  aid,  where- 
upon Athena  allies  herself  to 
ArgoB,  tbe  rival  of  Sparta. 

Peace  of  Nlclas  (421)  recog- 
nised Athens'  supremacy  over 
many  Hellenic  cities;  Sparta 
had  freed  none  from  Athenian 
tyranny. 


The  decisive  victory  of  tbe 
Spartans  at  .fgospotami  left 
the  Athenians  witball  their  re- 
sources exhausted:  the  Lace- 
dsemonlanstoredownthewallsof 
Pineos  and  Athens.  Sparta  was 
now  supreme  in  Qreeee. 


Thebans  Invite  tbe  aid  of  Philip 
against  the  Phoclaus  and  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Ampblc- 
tyonlc  Council. 

By  the  battle  of  Clneronea 
PtdUp  gains  such  an  ascendency 
that  benceforth  Greece  Is  under 
control  of  Macedonia. 


By  a  treatv  of  peace  Kiune 
received  Capua,  the  Bamnltea, 
Teanum. 
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Kame  aad 
Dm.  B.  C. 


Gzeco-Feralui, 


Berond  or 
Great  Samnlte. 
326-3M. 


Third  8am- 

niicsas^so. 


Unt  Panic. 
MMl 


Second  Punic. 


The  Four  Hs' 
redoDlBD  or 
Gieco-Ronui, 
2U-14B. 


TUrd  Punic, 
U9-U6. 


JactirttilDe, 
Ul-US. 


Haniaa  or 

Social,  n-88. 


Tint  Roman 
dvfl  War. 


MHlirldatlc.  as- 
st. 

(First.  R»-M.) 
(SeooDd.8»41.) 


Oadlatorfa] 
Bod  Third  8«r- 
Tfle,  13-71. 

OalUcSUl, 


Secood  Ro- 
tiiaoaTU.49-81 
(First  Period, 
4MB.} 


(Second 
Period, 


Cootestanta. 


fflacedaatans. 
Persians. 


Ronans, 

Saiunlt«B. 


IS, 

Samnltea. 


SlcllT. 
CarUiage. 


Oartliace. 


Bnnws, 

Greeks. 


Rom, 

Cartltage. 


Nuinldta. 

lUliaa  allies 
particularly 
the  HarolanB. 

SuSa 

(democrata) . 


Pontua  and 
Armenia. 


ROMMMS, 

Qladiators, 
and  dlsaatla- 
lledlUUaaa. 


Oaolg. 


PoltgwCTB  of 

(democrata). 
and  PompcT 
and  his  sons 
(repnbltcan 
aristocrats). 

Folloirera  of 
OcUvhMtBd 
Antonr. 


Cause  or  Pretext  for  War. 


Notable  Battles  and 
iQcMents  of  War. 


Alexander,  sonof  PhlUp, 
desires  to  carrr  out  his 
lather's  plans  to  conquer 
Persia. 

ZDcroadnneDtB  of  the 
Bonaot  on  the  Urla. 


War  of  Rome  with 
EtniBcans  and  Oauls 
tempts  the  Samnltn. 
strencUiencd  bf  leafoe 
with  Locanlaai,  to  opei 
bostllltlea. 

Some  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, havlnjt  seized 
MesaaDa  Id  SicHr,  ap- 
peal to  Rome  for  aid. 
It  is  a  cause  for  Rome  to 
five  vent  to  ber  Jealous; 
of  Cartbaxe. 

Quarrel  In  Spain  over 
encroaelmenU  of  Car- 
thaie. 


PfalHp,  a  kfnir  of  Mane- 
don,  la  alUed  with  Car- 
ttiace- 


Warot  Carthase  with 
HaastnlssB.  tbe  pretext 
for  Some  to  cpen  bostll- 
itles. 

Hie  rale  of  Jnanrtha  Is 

rtteplnmlHg  tO  RomC. 


OraalcyB  (334), 
IssMs  (888), 
Affc«lB(38l). 

Caodhie  Forks, 
Capua, 

VadlMontan  Lake, 
Bovtanitm. 
SaoUaua. 


Myte  (naval}. 
BaiMns, 

Tunes. 
PananHM, 
l>r«panum  (naTal), 
iCiatlaa  Islwida 
(naval). 
TIcbinii, 
Trebla. 
Tradmene, 
Canoe, 
IHola. 
Syracuaa, 
Capua, 
Metanras  (307), 

(aoa). 


StasaofCatthKa. 


JMMIi^ 
CWa. 


Italian  BOdiresenttbat  Uassacre  at  Aaculum 
Rome  makes  laws  for  all  Nola, 
Italy.  BovlanuM, 


Tbe  revolutionary  laws 
of  Sulpiclus  coDceming 
votlnK  which  bad  been 
passed  by  means  of  vio- 
lence. 


HItbridatea  IV.  resents 
Roman  Interloenoa  and 
dictation. 


Uprlsliw  of  about  70 
£ladlalors  at  Oapna  la 
Joined  by  many  diioKi- 
tented  ItslUu. 

Some  deilrea  to  widen 
ber  oonquerta. 


Tbe  Sepnbllo  had  long 
been  doomed  and  tbe 
strusKle  between  stron* 
men  for  tbe  maalery  was 
Inevitable. 


SacripcrtMB. 

Reactionary  Reltn  of 
Terror  in  Borne. 


Slere  of  Rhodes. 
Uaasacre  of  Roman 
dUsena. 

dwroaea. 


CaMra, 
Tlgraaocarta, 

Lrcos. 

Ht,  TesnvfuB,  Mntlna, 
Mt.  Caiaiaailaa. 


Sleae  ■(  Agaric— I. 
Sieaeof  AMa. 


l**araalM, 
Tliapa«e 

(AfoieaX 


Utatkw, 
PhlUppf. 
Acttem. 


Leaders. 


Alexander  the 
Oreat, 

Dsrius, 
Hemnon. 
Oavlus  Pontius, 
Q.  Fablus  Rul- 
Haaas, 

P,  Ocdaa  Mas. 
Q.  FeMus  Rul- 

llBOMS. 

P.  OcdusMaa. 

Pontius. 


C.  DnHna, 
M.  AtOhia  Res- 
alna, 

Uamncar, 
&  LntaUns  Crt- 
olna, 

Haono. 

Hannibal. 
TIberiua  Scm- 
proolus  Loosas, 
Nepes. 
Marcclas, 
naecas. 
PMua, 
Hasdnibal. 
Nero, 
Sdplo. 

T.  OnkKtim 
FlailniMB, 

PbiU  p  o  f  H  a  cedon . 

Perseus, 
U  iGariHusPiaid 

iUB. 

Sdplo  iibliiaBHs 
AMcanue. 


Q.  MeteOna. 
Calua  Marius, 

JuKurttaa. 

C.  Marius. 
Sana. 


SuSa. 

^MBpey. 

Hariua. 
Oarbo. 


Sulla, 


Petpey, 

Ultbridatee 

(Pontua). 
Tlgranea 

(Armenia). 

SpartacuB, 
Craasas, 
P<«pay. 


C«ar. 
P.Craasna, 

Ariovlstus, 
CaselTelaumis, 

Amblorix, 
VerciDEetortx. 

C*aar, 

Pompey, 
Bratus. 
Bclplo, 
Cato. 


Gnasna  and 
SextuB  P<»npeIuB. 
Octavlanua, 
Antony. 


Beenlts  and  tMMlML 


Persian  Empire  cammered.  It 
narita  the  twlgbt  of  Hacedooian 
power. 

The  Samnltea  bee  for  peaoe 
and  are  considered  <n  an  equality 
witb  Borne. 


Romans  becouie  BOprane 
power  In  Italy. 


Garth  adnlana  evacuated  SlcHy 
and  paid  a  war  Indenal^. 


Hannibal,  the  createetgeDeral 
in  history,"  was  worn  out  by  the 
patience  and  loyalty  of  Italy. 
Oarthaae  forced  to  pay  tribute 
and  relmqulsh  Spain.  Her  fleet 
was  burned  and  ahe  agreed  not 
to  CO  to  warwltbout  Boiae's  per- 
mi  sal  on. 


Greece  beaaiH  a  Bomas  pcor* 
Inoe. 


CarthaKe  raced  to  tbe  gronnd 
andmostof  ber  territory  became 
tbe  Bomao  province  of  Africa. 


Numldla.  tbe  stronrest  state 
In  Africa  since  Cartilage,  brought 
to  complete  aubjectloo  to  Borne. 

Soman  fratinUaB  czteDded  to 
an  resHenta  of  Italy. 


Sulla,  backed  by  bis  army,  baa 
himself  appointed  dictator  for 
an  uidtmltea  time. 


Borne  extended  ber  conqoesM 
by  overthrowiDK  ber  mo«  for- 
nudable  opponent  In  the  Saat. 


TUt  revolt,  indicative  of  great 
discontent.  unaetUed  the  foonda- 
Uon  of  the  empire  and  was  pot 
down  witli  dUBonlir. 

Oonqoest  of  Oanl  completed. 
Britain  sUbJeoted. 


In  45  C«arcatiBed  btmeelt  to  be 
appointed  dictator  for  life  (since 
49  lie  bad  been  imperator),  t.  c 
he  was  a  democratic  monarch. 
Tbe  battle  of  Actlum  (SI)  marks 
tbe  end  of  tbe  Soman  republic 
and  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  empire. 
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NanM  UHl 
Datei,  A.  D. 


ConteaUntB. 


Cause  or  Pretext  for  War. 


Ronmi*, 

JewH. 


ROMM, 

Dacla. 


J  e  wi  Bh-  Ro- , 
mau.  e6-70.  I 


Dadan  86-90. 
101-102. 
106-107. 


InTBsloDB  and  '  Barbaric 
coDquentB    o(  Tribes, 
norChe  rn  People  of  the 
tribes, 875-800.  OM  Roman 
List  of  Tribes:  Emito. 

WeatOotbsor ' 

Visigoths,  I 

Vandals, 

Suevl. 

Alaol,  { 
Salic  FrankH  I 
or  Uerovln- 
irlans, 

Burfondianp. 
Herullau 
Vandala. 
EastOotbsor 
OstroKottas, 
AlamaoDl. 
RI  pnarian 
Franks, 
Jutes, 
Baxons, 
AncleB, 
ThnriDdans, 
Laiucobards 


I  C  f  V  1 1  diRRenwIons  and 
!.l  e  w  f s  h  revolt  aEftlnst 
Rome. 

I  Rome  desires  to  extend 
her  conquests. 


I  PresBed  from  behind  by 
the  Uongollan  Huns  (who 
cross  the  Volga  Id  375} .  the 
Teutons  encroach  upon; 
(be  Roman  empire. 


Kotable  Battles  and 
Incidents  ut  War. 


Siege  of  Jerusalem 


Leaders, 


Results  and  Treaties. 


TKos. 


Jerusalem  and  her  temple  de- 
stroyed. 


This  was  the  bigb-water 
mark  of  Roman  conquest  and 
posseesloDB. 


or  Lombards. 


TaiMe.  P— KiM. 

,  TValaii. 

I  Decebahts. 

VhSc'  """^  direct  result  of  the  Inva- 

(Weat  Goth)       t^ions  of  tbe  barbarlsn  hordes  was 

Stlllcbo  '      "'^  ^^^K  p<^rlod  of  assimilation 

fWi>«teni  Emnfr»)  eduratfon  of  the  invaders. 
(weaMmi.mpirei.^.^j,^        j^l^^l^  j^^^  O, 

the  manr  kingdoms  the  Frankteh 
twas  the  only  one  to  endure,  and 
I  I  the  year  800  marks  the  height  of 

I  'the  extent  and  power  of  Cb&r te- 

rn agno's  empire. 


Adrinople. 
(West  Gotbx). 
Rrst   Invasion  e  f 
Italy.  401  (West 

-The  Burgundlann 
settle  on  the  niiddli; 
Rhine.  406-413. 

Saltan  Franks  bp^ln 
to  occupy  northern 
Gaul.  407. 

Vandals  Invade 
Spam.  409. 
Sack  of  Rome,  410 

(West  Oottas). 
West  Gothic  klnit- 
dom  of  Tolona  (Tou- 
louse). 415-507. 
Vandala  settle  in 
Africa.  42»-5.-14. 
Cartbage,  439 
(Vandals). 


England  Invaded  by  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Sax- 
ons. 449.  I 
Huna  and  East  Goths  raTago  Gaul.  451. 
Battle  near  Chalons,  4.51.  | 

Huns  destroy  Aqulleia,  and  Venice  founded. 
,  452.  I 
,   Rome  phindered  by  Vandah, 
<   Merullans  gain  ascendency  In  Bomc.  "The' 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  476. 

BatUe  of  Solssons.  486. 


I   Kingdom  of  Franks  under  Mcmvingfans,  4W>-' 

I  7i'il, 

ClOTlB  rongucrs  the  Alamannl  and  becomes 
I  Catholic  Chrtatlan.  490.  \ 
I   East  Uothft:  kingdom  in  Italy.  490^. 

West  Goths  settle  In  Spain.  .■i07-711.  ' 
Eastern    Roman   Empire   destroys  Vandal 
power  In  Africa,  533-534. 
Battle  of  Taglue  in  Italy,  352. 

Lombud  kingdom  In  It^y.  .■si!8-774. 

Battle  of  Deorham  in  England.  577.  | 

Suevi  settle  in  Spain,  now  Portugal.  ftCi.  \ 

Carollnglan  line  established  In  Frankish' 
kingdom.  751. 

Charlemagne  destroTs  Langnbard  kingdom. 
773-774;  war  with  Saxons.  T72^i  Spain,  778: 
Northmen.  7kh  ;  Avars.  791-799. 

Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  br 
Leo  IIL .  Christmas  Day,  800. 


Walla 

(West  Gotta). 

Oenseric 

iVandaD. 


Hcnglat  and 
Horaa  (Saxons). 

Attna  (Hun), 
Aetlns. 

Leo.  Bishop  of  I 
Rome. 

Odovakar. 

Clovis  or  Chlod- 

wig  (Salle  Frank). 
Syagrius. 


Theodoric  the 
Great  (East  Goth).' 

Bdlsarlas, 

Vitlges. 
NarscB. 

Totna. 

Ceawlln  CWeist  i 
Saxon).  ' 

PIpta. 

ChflrtsBMsne* 


S  a  raceu  or 
Mohammedan, 
634-1492. 


Arabian, 
Saracens, 

Moors, 

Syria. 
Persia, 

Egypt. 
North  Afrk-a, 
Turkey, 

Spain, 
France. 

Sicily. 


1  Desire  of  Saracens  tol 
found  an  empire  slmilarto' 
the  ancient  Roman  empire! 
and  make  the  world  Mo-1 
hammedan. 


Alnadbi, 
ttemascus, 
YernMuk  (Syria), 
Jerusalem  ItaiT), 
Cwlesia  (Persia). 
Nehavend  (Persia). 
Alexandria  ( Egypt ) , 
Carthage, 
Constantinople, 
Xeres. 
QnuuMla, 
Toledo. 
Seville, 
Bordeaux, 
Tours  (732). 
Jerusalem  (1099). 


Constantkniile  (14,>:i). 

Alhama, 
Granada  (1492). 


(634-644). 


Abl  Wakkas. 

iHdlgerd, 
Amru. 
OUlDum  (644-650). 
Mtisa, 
I  Tsrik. 
Ambessa, 
Eurto. 
.  Abd-er  Rahman, 

I  Charles  Murtel,  ' 
Cid  I 
(lioth  Christianand 
MoKlvm  sides), 
('(instantlneXlll. 
Mohammed  II., 

Abdalah, 

Ferdinand. 


The  Saracens  have  three  times 
keenly  afTccted  European  history . 
(1)  In  their  attempte<l  <-onMuest  and 
conversion  of  Europe  (710-1192). 
which  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Tours.  732  ;  (2)  the  conquest  of 
IJerusBlem  by  the  SeUuk  Turks. 
;  1076,  which  led  to  thecrusades.  and 
j(3)  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
and  the  closing  of  the  Bosporus, 
'which  led  to  the  Great  Period  of 
,  World  Exploration. 
I 
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Nftmes  and  i 

Dates.  A.  O. 


Conteetante.  i  CaoM  or  Pretext  for  Wir. 


NonnaiM, 

Saxoni). 

Eurwean 
First  move-  ^'*'t*^*- 


Nnrman  con- 
quest, lOfiG. 


Cmsadea. 


Second  move- 
ment,  1M7-1149. 


TJilrd  move- 
ment. lim-lllG. 


Tnartb  move- 
mmt.  n96-ll»7. 


FifUi  inove- 
ment,  VXa-rJM 


Children's  era- 
Mde,  1212. 


Sixth  move- 
ment. 1217-1229. 


Seventh  moTC- 
meat.  li«8-I2M.j 


Last  nndcr- 
tiktiiEB,  1270- 
in. 


11  u  n  d  re  d  I 
Years'.  1339- 
1433. 


FtMwe, 

Enslatul. 


AUEtro  -  SwIm. 
1.-W6-13H8. 


Aastria, 

Confederation 
TluMlte,  M19-  Suppoftera  of 
11%  ,    the  Pope, 

Austrian 
'    HuMtites  or 
I  Utraquiat^. 


The  lnvaden>,  bciniE 
RtroDKer,  deelre  to  rule. 

I  { 
Fired  by  the  enthuelaeni 
,nf  Peter  the  Hermit  anil 
[PopeUrbanll.,  the  Chris  ' 
Itlaus  of  Europe  deolile  to 
rescue  the  tomb  of  CbriHt, 
from  the  IdA^Ib. 

Jerusalem  Is  tiireatened 
and  St.  Bernard  preacbet-l 
another  cnisade. 


ThcoapturoofJeruRaicn) 
,hr  Saladin.  I 


Notable  Battles  and  I 
Incidents  of  War.  i 

Hastlnsa  (invi). 


Leaders. 


Besuits  and^eatfes. 


NICM, 

Jernaalem. 


OmRaderB  reach  Je- 
runalem. 

KieKe  ol  Damascus. 


Acre. 


Rifhard  Imprifoned 
by  Ht'nry  VI, 


I  Gorman  barons  and  their 
'followers  start  on  a  cni- 
sade. I 

I  1 
I  PHxht  of  Crusaders  In 
JeruBBlein  appeals  to  In-' 
nocenc  III.  | 

Fanatic  preachers  per- 
suade 50,000  French  anil, 
Herman  children  to  go  nn 
a  Crusade. 

Hunjiarlan.  Oerman.anil, 
Italian  noblev  take  the> 
croaa. 

Louis  IX.  and  bis  coun-l 
trrtnen start  on  a  Crusade' 
via  KsTPt*  I 


WUIIan  of  Nor- 
I  oiandy, 
[Harold  of  Wesscx. 
Peter  the  Hermit, 
iWaKerthc  Pennl- 
'  less, 
Godfrey  de 
BooHton. 

Conrad  III. 
(Germany], 
Louis  VII. 
(France). 
Kin  IT  RoKcr 
I  (Naples). 
Richard  I. 
(EnBland), 
I  Frederick  Barba> 
rosaa  (Germany, 
Philip  Ansuatns 
(Prance). 
Saladin. 
Sapbadln. 


Edward  III.  of  Eneland 
lasserta  bbcJalm  to  French 
.tbrone.  ! 


I    Austria  wan  the  Opprps- 

sor  of  the  Swiss.  , 

The  condemnation  ol 
;  John  Uuss,  the  reformer. 


War  of  tbe 
Bosea,  146&- 
1485. 


Vorklata 

(White  Rose), 
Lancastrians 
<BedRoBe). 


,  The  feebleness  of  Henry 
iVI.  envouraKes  the  dukr 
of  York,  descendant  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  to  aspire  to  the 
ittarone. 


Jafta, 
Ttaoron. 
Zan, 
ConstMrtlm^. 


DMdetta. 


DaalatU. 

Uansourah. 


Turis, 
Nazareth. 


CrfcT, 
Calais. 
Poitiers, 
Peace  of  Bretiimy. 
Navarette, 
Limoses, 
AKincourt, 
Rouen. 
Treaty  of  Troyea. 
Orleans  (1429). 
May. 
PariK. 
Caiitillon. 
Remparh, 
NSIels. 

Revolt  in  PraBno. 
F  I  r  H  t  C'rusadfri 
aKsinnt  liohemia  re- 
pulsed, 
('rusade  of  German 
Electors  repulsprt, 
DeutsRh-Brod, 
Thaiis«, 
Council  of  Rasel. 
Boehmlach-  Brod. 
St.  Albans, 
BhM-eheath. 
Northampton, 
Wakefield, 
St.  Albann, 
Edward  of  York 
crowned. 
Tow  ton, 
Bamct, 
Tewkesbury. 


The  power  of  the  king  HtrenKth- 
cue<l  and  leudalism  introduced. 

Jerusalem  iHconquered  and  the 
Latin  ktnardoro  ol  Jerusalem  Is 
founded. 


I  Pettypeisonaldlsairreenienta  of 
tbe  leaders  brlnic  the  Becond  Cru- 
.sade  to  naught. 


I  By  treaty  It  was  stipulated 
that  Latin  Christiana  should  visit 
the  tomb  o(  Christ  without  mo- 
lestation. 


Forces  become  demoralised  and 
.return  home. 


BofiHace,  Mamuls    Influencedby VenetlanatbeCru- 
I    of  Montferrst.    sadera  flrat  take  Zara  and  then 
Dandoln        capture  Constantinople.  The  ex- 
(Venice).       Ipedition  breaks  np, 
Nicholas,       I  Only  about  a  tenth  return  home. 
,a  fanatic  preacher.,^'!®  others  perish  in  Europe  or  are 
'  Isold  Into  slavery  by  French  mer- 

'ehants. 


Andrew,  kins  of 
Hungary, 
FrMlerIck  II. 
St.  Loalsof 
Fiwce. 


St.  Louis  and 
?hUlpin.  (France), 
Prince  Edward 
(England). 


Edward  III., 
Edward,  the 

Blark  Prince. 

DaQueacUn. 


Jerusalem  taken  by  Frederick, 
jwho  becomes  king  of  Jerusalem. 
The  advantage  speedily  lost. 
I  Defeated  in  battle,  stricken  with 
disease,  and  outgeneraled.  Crusa- 
ders are  obliged  to  aurreuder. 


ReRUlts  of  the  Cnuadea  were: 
,  increased  power  of  the  churcli. 
personalpowerof  princes,  the  rl^e 
of  many  independent  commutil- 
itles,  who  bought  their  freedom 
fr4»m  their  crusading  overlords, 
{intellcrtual  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  commerce. 

England  could  gain  but  not  keep 
her  advantagea. 


,  'When  Charles  VII.  entered  Paris 
( 1437) ,  tbe  war  waavlrtually  ended 
I  and  England  bad  lost  all  foothold 
In  France,  except  Calais. 

Switzerland  shows  power  which 
Anally  gains  her  independence  by 
{peace  of  Westphalia,  1618. 

By  military  prowess,  the  Huss- 
ites obtained  rellgioua  toleration 
from  tbe  Pope. 


Henry  v.. 
Joan  of  Arc. 
Charlca  VII., 

Leopold  II.. 
Leopold  III., 

Wlnkclried. 

Emperor 
SIglsmund, 

Zl»ik&. 
Procoplusthe 
Great,  | 

Frederick  of  i 
Bmndenburc, 
Albertof  Austria.' 


Richard  and  Ed-     House  of  York,  in  person  of  Ed- 
ward. Dukes  of  ward  IV.,  supplants  the  House  of 
Vork,  Lancaster  on  the  English  throne, 

Carl  of  Warwick 
(later  a  Lancas- 
trian), 
Henry  VI.. 
Queen  Margaret. 
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nCPOBTANT  WAM 


NameB  uid 
DaUB,  A.  D. 


French  ClvEl 
W»r  or  ware 
of  reUfton  or 
wars  of  the 
HnsuenotB, 
1062-1888. 


Spaolsh-Netb- 
erlandB,  1668- 
16«S. 


Thirty  Teua'. 
U1S-1BI8. 


Oenaa  Prot- 
Mtwrts  and 

tbelr  allies, 
Batfaod.  IM> 
■  nd,  Dfln- 
Hrk,  Sweden 
and  Prance. 
Catholic  IiD< 
perlal  O  e  r  - 
maoa  aud  their 
alllea,  Spain. 
Italy.Bavarta, 
and  8ax<niy. 


CItQ  War  Id  Royal  Party  In 
Emclandortbe  lEDKlaDd ,  Ire- 
Oreat  Rebel-  lUnd.  Wales, 
lion.  16^1648.  and  ScoUand. 

Parliamentary 


COoteatanta. 


Cmttuma, 

Hucueoota. 


Canae  or  Pretext  for  War. 


"Beccars"  or 

"Quenx"  op- 
posed to  re- 
ligious intoler- 
ance of  Ro- 
man Church 
and  tyranny 
of  Spain. 


Uaasacre  of  Huguenots 
at  Vassy  was  a  alsnal  for 
nprislng. 


Notable  Battlea  and 
Incldenta  of  War, 


Leaders. 


The  bstred  ot  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  deapotlc 
nieasDrea  of  nilllp  II.  of 
Spain  led  to  open  revolt. 


Ferdinand,  tMcaose  of 

hla  antl-CatboUe  record.  Is 
deposed  from  klncahlp  of 
Bobemiaand  Frederick  V. 

elected.  The  cause  ot  relig- 
ion arouses  political  eym- 
patby  In  many  countries 
so  that  attast  almost  every 
nation  In  Europe  is  actively 
hiTolTed  on  one  side  or 
another. 


Swedish  -  Rus- 
sian or  North- 
ern, 1700-1721. 


The  grievances  against 
the  Crown,  especially  the 
cbarge  of  treason  against 
the  Five  Members,  culml 
nate  In  open  boatlUty. 


Spaolab  sDc- 
cesslon;  In 
America, 


Krty  In  Kng- 
idand  BgoC- 
land, 

Sweden,        Russia  determines  to  get 
Russia  and  her  posseaalon  of  harbors  on 
allleB.      'the  Baltic. 
Denmark, 
Saxony,  ! 
Poland. 


Engtand, 
United  Prav- 
auiwh;*,     kKea.     A  US' 
Queen  Anne's  ,trl»,  Partngal. 
War,  17Q2-1718.'OenMarfc,Oer^ 
naay,  Savoy 
(after  1708). 
France, 
Spain. 
Bavaria, 
Spanlsb- 
Netberlands. 


Charles  II.,  contrary  to 
the  "partition  treaty  of 
some  of  the  powers,"  at 
bis  death,  bequeathes  his 
domain  to  Philip,  Doke  of 
Anion  (1700).  The  Grand 
Alliance  choose  Charles, 
son  of  Leopold  of  Austria, 
heir  to  tbe  throne  of  France 
Instead  ot  Pbillp,  who  la 
next  by  birtb. 


Orleans, 
Massacres  of  Hu- 
gBCnots, 
Drcux, 
Edict  of  Ambolse. 
St.  Denis  (Indeclatve). 
Jarnac, 
Men  contour. 
Peace  of  St.  Oermaln- 

en-Lay  e. 
Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tbotomew  (1672), 
Ivry. 
Siege  of  Paris. 
Siege  of  Rouen. 

Riots  of  Image 

Breakers. 
Council  ot  Blood. 
Whole  population  of 
Netherlands  con- 
demned to  death  by 
Inquisition. 

Jemmlngen, 
BrUe, 
Mons. 
Hassacres  at  Mech- 
lin. 2utpben,  and 
Naarden. 

Haarlem, 
Alkmaar. 
Naval  engacemctit  on 
Zuyderzee. 
Mtddelbarg. 
Mookerheyde. 
Mutiny  of  Spanish 
troops. 
Armada  (19B8) 
(English  alllet), 
Maestricbt, 

Ghent. 
Antwerp. 
N  leu  port. 

Wblte  BIU. 
Wimplen, 
Hdcbst, 
Stadtlabn. 
Dessan, 
Lntfaer  am  Baren- 
berge, 
Stralsund, 
Magdeburg, 

Leipzig 
(Breltenteld), 

Laetzen, 
NOrdlingen. 

DuUlngen, 
Freibnrg. 
Fblllpabnrg, 
Pracue. 


Bdgehin. 

Siege  of  Gloucester, 
Mewbnry  (Ist), 
Marston  Hoor, 

Naseby, 
Bristol. 
Preston. 

Narva, 

Pultowa  U70B). 


Vigo  Bay. 
oSraltar, 

HAGhst&dt, 
Bleobetn  (1704), 
Barcelona, 
Aim  ansa, 
RanllHes. 

Tnrfai, 
Oudenarde, 
MaMaqaat, 
Nova  Scotia. 
Denaln. 


Cond4. 
Collgny. 
Duke  of  Qulse, 

Henry  III., 
Duke  of  Aolou, 
Henry  of  Navarre 
(atterwards  Henry 
IV.). 


Dnkc  of  Parma 

(Spain). 
Mayenne. 

Egnont. 
Wmam  of  Orange, 
Duke  of  Alva. 


Louis  of  Nassau. 


Bosan, 
DIrksoo. 

Louis  de  Reque- 

sens, 
I>on  John  of 
Austria. 
Alexander 
Famese 
(duka  of  Parma), 


Maurice  of  Nassau. 

Ferdinand. 
Maximilian, 
Frederick, 
MansfcM, 

Tilly. 
Spin  Ola, 
Wallenstein. 
Qustavus  Adol- 
^HS  (Sweden). 
Oxenstlem, 
King  of  Hungary, 

Valette, 
Baner  (Sweden], 

Bemhard 
(Saxe  Weimar), 
Terstensea 
(Sweden), 
Condo  (France). 
Turenne, 
Merd. 

Earl  of  Essex. 
Barl  of  LIndsey, 
Prince  Rupert, 
Cromwell, 
Sir  Tboa.  Fairfax. 


Charles  XII., 
Peter  ttie  Great. 


Dukeof  Orwind, 
Raoka  (England), 
Duke  ci  Mari- 

borough, 

Vllleroy. 
Marshal  TeOH^, 
Prince  Eugene 
(Savoy), 
VendOme. 
Vinars  (France). 


Besulta  andnvatfes. 


The  hoetilitlea  ended  In  150S  by 
tbe  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
by  Henry  IV..  but  it  was  followed 
In  use  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  granted  civil  liberty  and 
greater  reUgious  freedom  to  ProC- 
estanta. 


By  Pacification  of  Ghent,  1576, 
Catbollc  and  Protestant  provinces 
In  the  Netherlands  were  united. 
In  1579  by  tbe  union  of  Ctrecht 
the  seven  northern  provinces  pro- 
claimed their  Independence. 

The  deaths  of  Parma.  1SB2,  and 
Philip.  1598.  led  to  twelve  years' 
truce,  1609-1621,  and  In  1618  the 
Republic,  by  the  Peace  ol  Weet- 
pballa,  obtains  a  recognition  of 
Its  Independence  from  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain.  This  war  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  Spain's  downfall. 


This  religious,  civil,  and  foreign 
war,  the  most  destructive  In  mod- 
em history,  was  ended  by  tbe 
Peace  of  Westphalia.  1648.  by 
which  Alsace  went  to  France. 
Switzerland  was  separated  from 
the  empire,  tbe  Palatinate  was 
divided 


The  ultimate  result  was  tbe  re- 
placement of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  for  the  feudal  mon- 
archy represented  In  Obariea  L 


The  decIslTe  victory  of  Pultowa 
1T09,  determined  that  Russia,  not 
Sweden,  was  to  be  master  of 
northern  Europe.  By  the  peace  ot 
Nystadt  (1721),  Sweden  ceded  to 
Russia  large  terrttoiles. 

Tbe  peaces  of  Db«cht(1718),  and 
Rastadt  (l7I4)  warranted  the  sep- 
aration of  tbe  Spanlsb  and  FKocti 
thrones  and  acknowledged  tbe 
Protestant  House  ot  Hanover  as 
the  ruling  family  In  Bni^and :  large 
territories  In  America  were  given 
to  England,  and  Austria  took  pos- 
session of  Spamsb-NeOMtlanda. 
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Nunm  sod 
Dmtcs,  A.  D. 


OonteatADta.    Cbuh  or  Pracest  for  War. 


Notable  Battlet  and 
IncldeaU  of  War. 


Leaden. 


AtHlrlan  8uc- 
reuthm.  1740- 
ITU. 


Third  Sllesian 
or  the  Seven 
YeBre':  In 
America,  tbe 
French  and 
Indlao,  I7jW- 

im. 


Austria, 
I  HaDcary. 
Bob  Mia, 
BortHMl, 
IMmhI. 
Saxony. 
!  Pnuala, 
i  Prance. 
Bararia. 
SpafQ. 

Pruaala, 
j  Bncland, 

I  Saxony, 
Aufitrfa 
(Ttie  Empire). 
,  Sweden, 
Riusia. 
I  France. 
Spain, 


At  the  death  of  Charln! 
VI.  of  Aiutrla  the  right 
to  thethroneof  his  daugh- 
ter, Haria  Theresa.  Is  con- 
teeted  by  three,  chiefly  by 
FredericktbetireatofPrus- 
Bla.  who  favored  the  but- 
cession  of  Charles  Albert.! 
Elector  of  Bavaria. 


Russia  and  Raxony  de- 
slrlnir  to  divide  PrusMa 
'drive  her  to  an  alliance 
with  Enitlaud,  nt  whom  all 
'European  countries  are 
ijealous  because  of  her  suc- 
cesB  at  sea  and  In  culo- 
Inliliig. 


American 
Revolutionary. 
1775-1783. 


French  Revo- 
lution, 17»9- 
17M. 


Encllsb 
Cokmlea  In 
Anerlca. 
France, 

^  EnsUDd. 

The  Revo- 
lutionlats. 

,The  Royalists, 
aided  by  tbe 
Coalition. 


'  The  colonies  revolt 
'aEafnst  England  because 
[of  oppressive  taxation  audi 
;  Infringements  upon  what 
tbe  y  considered  their  rights 
,ot  government. 


HoUwlU, 
Czsslau, 
ChotusiU. 
Treaty  of  Breslau, 

DetUnsan, 
Prague.  Fontenoy. 
Hohenf  riedbc  re , 
8oor, 
Kesiic'ldorf. 
1*6 ace  at  Dresden, 

Lobosttx,  Prague, 

Kollin, 
Hastenbeck, 
0ro8s-J  ftgemdnrf, 
Rosabach,  Leuthen, 
Zomdorf, 
Horbklrch. 
MIndea, 
Knnersdorf,  Uaxen, 
Quebec  (America), 
CJesnltz ,  Tor gau , 
Barkersdorf, 
Fretbyrg, 

(See  Wars  or  V.  S, 
and  Dictionary  or 
History.} 


Frederick  the 

Qreat  (Prussia). 
'  Hchwerin, 

Khcvenhuller, 
:  Prince  Charles  of 

Lorraine. 
Prince  Loblcowtti, 

firorilo, 
.Oeorga  If. 

(England). 

Frederick  tbe 

arent, 
Schwerin. 

'    Prince  Charies 
(Lorraine), 
Dukeef 
Cumberland, 

Da  un(  Austria). 
Fermor(Kusfla), 

Ferdinand 
(Brunswick), 
Magulre, 
BrogUo,  Loudon. 

(See  Wars  or 
C.  S.  and  Diction- 

AHY  or  UIBTOBT.) 


Besults  and  Treaties. 


The  treaty  of  Atx-Ia-<%apelle 
(1748)  awarded  Silesia  to  Freder- 
ick, recognized  tbe  election  of 
Fraocis  of  Austria  as  emperor, 
and  tbe  Pracmatlo  Suueeaaion. 


By  tbe  Peace  of  Huberteburg 
(1T63),  Austria  and  Prussia  terri- 
torially remain  the  same  and 
America  becomes  English  rather 
thanFrencb.  Prusals,  by  tbe  genius 
of  Frederick,  had  stepped  into  tbe 
front  rank  of  European  natioDs. 


The  destructive  spirit  of 
the  1Mb  century,  unequal 
taxation  and  division  nf 
land,  the  terrible  publicl 
debt  and  deficit.  The' 
people  consider  the  old 
system  In  state  and  church, 
a  system  of  abuses,  not! 
(ounded  on  reason. 


France  and 

tbe  Coalitions, 

173M816. 
After  im  the 
Napoleonic 
Wars. 
The  First  Co- 
Biltion.  17112- 
1T97. 


Bonaparte's 
Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, 17»»- 
1799. 

Second  Ooall- 
Uon,  17g»-lWl. 


France, 

I  Austria, 
Prussia, 

'  England, 
Holland, 
Spain, 

The  Empire. 
Sardinia. 


I 
I 

i  French  reforms  frowned 
'upon  by  the  conservative 
ImonarcbBot Europe.  After 
tbe  appearance  of  Napo- 
'leon  In  1T93  It  was  his  am- 
bition to  spread  tbrouxb- 
'outEurope  the  liberal  ideat 
gained  In  tbeFrencb  Revo- 
ilution  and  to  make  France, 
the  head  state  of  Europe, 
and  himself  the  ruler  of 
Eorope. 


TUrd  Coali- 
tion, UOS. 


France, 

England, 
Holland, 
Spain. 

France. 

Russia,. 
Austria, 
England. 
PortuRal. 
Naplefi. 
Ottoman  Porte 


France. 

England, 
Russia. 
Austria, 
Sweden. 

Fourth    War '  France, 

(with  PnisBia  RusBla, 

and    Rusala),  Prusala. 

WfrlSOT. 

"  Peninsular  France. 
War,"     1808-  Great  BriUIn 
18M.  in  Spain  and 

PortugaL 


Fiftb  War 
(wltb  Austria), 


Pmncs, 
Austria, 


Rtnrm  of  the  Bastille, 
titorm  of  the  TuUe- 
ries. 

Massacre  1  n  Paris 
called  tbe  Jail  De- 
livery, 

Reign  of  Terror 
(1793-1794), 
AtrnciticB  in  lo^a. 
Execution  of  wan 
dIstB, 

Vakny  (1792), 
Jcmappes, 
Mainz, 
Lyons. 
Fleuma. 
Kalscrslantem. 
Amberg. 
WQrzburg, 
MMeslnw,  I 
Mondovl. 
Lodl. 
Sloge  of  Mantna. 
Peace  of  Campo-Fur- 
mlo(I797). 

Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. 
Battle  of  the  Nile 
(nsTal),  AboUr. 

Novl 
Marengo, 

HobanUnden, 

Peaces  of  Lun^vllle 
and  Amiens  (1601). 

Trafalgar, 
Austertia, 

Peace  of  Pressburir  i 
tictween  France  and 
Austria. 

Jena  and  Aneratadt, 

Eylau    (Indecisive),  I 
Friedland.  I 
Peace  of  Tllsit  (1807). 

I 

Corunna, 
Saragossa,  | 

Talavera.  Albuera, 

Halamanca,  i 
Vltoria,     Toulouse.  I 

Aapem  and  Essling,  i 
Wagram,  I 
Peace  of  Vienna  (im). 


j  The  British  colonies,  by  their 
representatives  at  Paris,  Jay, 
I  Franklin,  and  Adams,  made  a 
Itreaty  of  peace  by  which  tbe  In- 
idepcndence  of  the  United  States 
was  recognized. 

Lafayette       I    Feudalism  was  destroyed,  the 
Louis  XVI       t>euple  being  admitted  to  a  share 
Marie  Antoinette,  *i>  'he  government,  which  was 


Denton, 
Marat, 
Robespierre. 


Duke  of 
I  Brunswick, 
I  Dnnonrlei, 
Kslsrian, 
Camot, 
Jaurdan, 
Hoche. 
Coburg, 
I  PIchwra. 

Martan, 
I  Bonaparte. 
(Carles  of  Austria. 

I 


Nelson. 


I  Joabert, 

I  Suvaroff, 

(Napoleon. 

lUelaa, 
IMorcan, 
I  An-bduke  John. 


Nelson, 
Napoleon, 

Alexander  I. 
KutUBOfT. 


I>uke  nf 
Brunswick 
(Prussia). 


•loseph, 
Wellington, 
Masscna, 

SouH, 
Jourdan. 

Archduke 
Charles, 
Napoleon. 
Bagena. 


a  triumph  for  llberallam  In  gov- 
ernment. 


,  France  was  able  to  protect  her- 
Bclf  and  her  reforms  from  Euro- 
pean greed  and  Interference :  and 
then  Europe,  in  her  turn,  was  able 
to  protect  herself  from  Napoleonic 
greed  and  interference,  and  Na- 
poleon's dream  of  becoming  em- 
perorol  Europe.  By  the  treatyof 
Vienna,  ISM-lHl.'i,  the  Austrian  and 
iPruBsIsu  monarchies  were  re- 
jstored ;  Austria  received  back 
Venice,  Milan,  and  tbe  Tyrol :  the 
{Herman  Conference  and  Swiss 
.Confederation  were  established; 
the  great  part  of  Warsaw  fell  to 
.Russia  aa  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
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NameB  and 

Dates.  A.  B. 


Contestants, 


Sixth  War 
(with  Rusala). 
11112. 


Greftt  War  of 
Uberktlon. 
181S-18U. 


W»r  of  1812. 
1812-1814. 


War  of  Ore- 
ciati  I  n  d  e  - 
pendeoce,  1S21- 
1829. 


TheJuly  Rcto- 
lutlon.July  27- 
29, 1830. 


R«vohitlon 
Poland. 
1830-1882. 


1846-1848. 


February  Rev- 
olutlon  In 
Parte.  IMS. 

Crhnemn, 
1864-1856. 


Sepoy  Mutiny. 
US7. 


Unlflcatioo  of 
Italy,  18(W-^8(>1 


Napolran's 
army  { wtik-h 

Included 
Frenchmen, 
It  all  ana, 
Swiss, 
Dutch,  and 

Pales). 
Russians. 

France, 

The  allies,  In- 
cludinc  AuB- 
trla. 


iMtodStatu. 
Great  Britain. 


Oreecc, 
Bnsland, 
KbssIb, 
mncc, 
Ttarkey. 


Parisian  Revo> 
luthHilBts. 

French  c  o  v  - 
eminent. 


Poimd, 
Ruasla. 


United  States, 
Mexico. 


Parisian  Revo- 
lutionist*. 

Imperlatlatfl, 

Raaria, 

Western 
Powers  and 
Turkey. 


EngHsh, 

Sepoys. 


Sardinia 

backed  by 
France  and 
Encland. 
Austria, 

from  imo. 
Sardinia. 
Tno  Sicilies, 
Prance. 
Papacy. 


Cause  orPretextlorWar, 


Notable  Battles  and 
Incidents  of  War. 


The  iapresement 
American  seamen. 


of 


Ttae  secret  society  for 
promulKatlnff  Greek  Inde 
pendence,  called  the  He- 
talrfa,  conaldera  the  Inter- 
regnum after  the  death  of 
the  hospodarof  Wallacbla 
as  an  opportune  time  to 
revolt. 

Three  ordinances:  de- 
clarloi  recent  elections  Il- 
legal; restricting  suffrage 
to  rich  landowners ;  Bue- 
pendlnir  the  liberty  of  the 
preea. 

The  autocratic  govern 
ment  codtrary  to  the  con- 
stitution. Revolt  of  18  stu- 
dents 


The  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  trouble  over 
boondanr. 


Socialistic  societies  unite 
with  National  Guard  In  re- 
volt because  of  govem- 
ment'B  reactionary  policy. 

Nlcholaa  I.  of  Runla 
covets  Turkey. 


Dlnatlntaction  anonr 
the  conquered  hiith  caste 
of  India.  A  rumor  that 
English  cartridges  were 
greased  with  fat  of  pigs, 
an  unclean  animal  to  Mo- 
banunedana  and  Hindus. 

Csvour  desired  Sar- 
dinia to  be  the  savior  of 
Italy  aiHl  forced  a  war 
with  Austria. 


BorodhM, 
Moahalsk, 

Burning  of  Uoacow. 
Retreat  irom  Hoacow. 


aroaa-Oorscbcfl, 
Baytxanand 
Woradien. 

Goncreaa  of  Prague. 

Dresden. 

I>ennewltE, 
Leipzig  or  "Battle  of 
the  Nations," 

Vitoria, 
La  Rothi^re, 
La  on, 
Allies  enter  Paris. 
Peace  of  Paris  and 
Congress  of  Vienna 

Llgny, 
L  Waterloo  (1815). 

(See  War.s  Of  U.  S 
and   DimoNARY  ov 

UlBTOBT.) 


Chios  'besieged  and 
TMOCI  maaaacred. 
Tkcnnopylae, 

Navarlno, 
MlaaaloasM. 


Barricade  HgMs, 
Hotel  de  Vnc, 
LoHvre. 


Leaders. 


Results  and  Treaties. 


Napoleoa, 
Sctawarxeaberg, 
York, 
Macdonald, 

Barclay  de  ToUy. 

Napoleoa, 

Frederic 
\nuiam  lU., 
Bemadotte. 

Schwaraenberg, 
Blflcher, 
Alexander  I., 
Francis  I„ 

BOlow. 
Tauemeln. 


WeMagton. 


Theodore 
Vfadbnlniko, 
Marco  Bozzaris, 
Ibrahim  Paaha, 
Codrlngton 
(England), 
Byron(£niland). 

La  Fayette, 
Harmont. 


Grochow.  9?2SJ5?*te*' 
Wawz,  Cbl^tlckl, 
Dembe  WkUkl.     iR****"-  DleWtch. 
Ostrolenka,  SiSSSSS^ll 
Warsaw.  Kmkowlecltl, 
Paskevitcb. 

(See  Wars  or  V.  S.|  (See  Waks  of 
and   DicnoKARY   or  U,  8,  and  DicnoN- 

HlSTOKT.J  lABY  Of  HinOUy,) 


Barricade  fights. 
Massacres  by  la- 
borers. 


Snope  (naval), 
SEllstria, 
Alma. 
Sebaatopol, 
Balaklava. 
Inkerman, 
MalakkoM, 
Kara. 


Mutiny  of  Sepoys  at  | 

Heerut, 

DeibI, 

Gawnpur, 
Siege  of  Lncknow. 


Magenta,  Solferino, 

Treaty  of  Zflrich.  1859. 
Excommunication  of 
king  and  people  of 
Sardinia. 

Palermo  revolted 
against  Francis  II. 

Genoa  uprising, 
MHazzo,  Mesalna, 
CaateHMardo. 
OmU. 


(See  WAaa  or  Hie  Peace  at  Ghent  Dec.  24, 1814. 
U.  S.  and  DionoN-  ignored  all  quesUona  which  led  to 
ARromisTOBY.)  the  war,  but  settled  the  Important 
question  of  the  nortbani  bcnmdary 
of  the  United  Statea. 


Bt  the  treaty  of  Adrlanopte,  1829, 
Turkey  acknowledged  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Oreeoa. 


Charles  X.  forced  to  flee:  a  provi- 
sional government  was  estab- 
llsbed;  and  "the  charter  hence- 
forth was  to  be  a  reality." 


The  Organic  Statute  of  Feb. 
26. 1832,  deprived  Poland  ot  Its  con- 
stitution and  ft  became  a  Russian 
province  with  a  separate  adminis- 
tration. 

By  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
Mexico  gave  up  claim  to  Texas, 
about  622,955  sq-  milea  in  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,  es- 
tablishing present  boundary  line. 

Louis  Philippe  abdicated  and 
the  republic  for  the  second  time 
established. 

By  Peace  ofPari^,  Uarch80,L<^. 
Russia  ceded  the  mouth  ot  the 
Danube,  renounced  the  protecto- 
rate of  Christians  In  Turkey,  re- 
stored Kars,  and  promised  not  to 
etttabllEh  arsenals  on  the  Black 
Sea  or  maintain  there  a  larger 
navy  than  Turkey.  Sebastopol 
was  restored.  Thus  the  Integrity 
of  Turkey  was  maintained. 

"nie  rule  of  the  EastTndla  Com- 
pany was  ended  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India  transferred  to  the 
Crown. 


Austria's  hands  being  tied  by 
France  and  England  she  was 
compelled  to  give  up  her  claims 
(except  to  Venice)  and  by  con- 
quest Victor  Emmanuel  becomes 
In  1861  "King  of  Italy."  Profltfaig 
by  Pnustan  vlctorieatn  1866,  Italy 
comes  Into  control  of  Venice  and 
In  1871  of  Rome. 


LwlaBInc 


PaskevHch, 

Llprandl, 
MentchlkoH, 
Oortchakott, 
Pellssler 
(France), 
Raglan, 
SImpaon 
(Engwnd). 

Ntcbolson, 
Havctocfc, 
Canpbca. 
Bahidur  Shih. 


Cavoor. 
Victor  Bmnanucl 

II.  (Sardinia), 
Francis  II. 
(Two  Sicilies), 
Napoleoa  ill. 
(France), 
Garibaldi, 

Pant). 
CMdkd, 
Lamoriclere. 
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DitM,A.D. 

Oontertuti. 

OaoM  or  Pietaxt  for  War. 

Notable  Battles  and 
Incidents  of  War. 

Leaders. 

Beanlla  and  Treattas. 

Asmtesn 
Civil  W»r, 

lan-UBs. 

'FIba  rii  II I  i  Ii  I  1 
StatM, 

nw  Soutbem 
Statec 

The   fear   of  eleven 
Soutbem  States,  that  the 
rishttokeep  alavea  was 
Injeopardr,  caaaes  tbem 
to  aecede  Irom  the  Union 
with  Uie  other  itatee,  a 
moTeinenI  not  counta- 
nmneed  In  the  North. 

/Rmi  ^[Tabb  i\m  n  ft 

and   DicnoMAay  or 
HiSTOBV.) 

\  tjt  «j        vT  4I>D  \fW 

n,  8.  and  DicnoN- 

ABT  or  HlSTOBT.) 

intaffitty  of  the  Union  preserved. 

Atutro-PniB- 
rim  or  8eTen 
Weeks,  Ut0. 

AUlMofPrus- 

iQchidlnc 
Italy. 

Ma. 

The  desire  of  the  Oer- 
nian  people  for  Rreater 
unity  foond  pretext  In  a 
Qoarrel  about  the  Ifoith 
Alblngtan  duchlea. 

In  Bohemia: 
Trautenan, 
HQncheDsrltz, 

IConinTalz  or 
Sadowa,  Pravuc. 
In  the  Treat: 
Lansensalia. 
AMhaflciibarK. 
In  Italy :  Oustona, 
iSsa  (naval). 

Frederick  Charles 

(Prussia),  ' 
Von  GablentK. 

Ton  immHC, 
wyBan  1., 
Beoedek, 
t^barles 
(Bavaria). 
Victor  BMoan- 
ael, 

Albert. 

By  the  peace  of  Pracoe.  Auc. 
23,  1806,  the  Austrian  emperor 
consented  to  a  reornnlxation 
of  the  German  confederation 
without  Austria:  Austria  ceded 
to  PmsBia  ScbleswlB-Rolstefai, 
and  paid  a  lan«  war  UMfanal^ 

Frmoeo- 

ProMlBn, 
1X70-1871. 

Pnuwift. 

The  deelre  of  France  to 
have  the  Rhine  the  weat- 
ern  boundary  of  Oer- 
man?:  French  Jealoosyol 
German  trowth  because 
o(  the  Austro-Pnisaian 

prince  of  Hohenzollem 
to  the  throne  ol  Spain. 

WSrth,  Bplcheren. 
CoIombcT-Noullly, 

Vlonville, 
Gravelotte  and  St. 
Privat, 

Sleie  of  Mets, 

oinHWUurK  ■  dcuui  ■ 

Proclamation  of 
Third  French  Bepub- 
Uc,  1870. 

Slese  of  Paris, 
Borne,  Orleans, 
U  Hana, 
Capitulation  of  Paris. 

MacMaben. 
DePlaOy, 
Busahie. 

LadMlrauH, 

Stelnmets, 
Frederick  Charles 

Frederick 

William 
(Hannbelm), 
William  1., 
Von  Holtke. 
Napalssalll. 

Br  the  peaces  of  Versailles 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Ualn.  1871, 
tbe  results  of  tbe  war  were  (l) 
tbe  destruction  of  the  militanr 
power  of  France:  (21  tbe  acqui- 
sition of  a  secure  military  bound- 

the  political  unity  of  tbe  German 
nation;  (4)  tbe  acquisition  by 
Oennany  of  Alsaee  and  Lorraine. 

Tnrco- 

Rnmiui, 
U77-U7S. 

Rnula, 
S«rvta. 

Tarkay- 

A  revolt  In  Bulsaria 
was  bloodily  euppreased 
BO  that  Bnasla  asaumee 
the  role  of  the  moteetor 

nt  fHivtatlHiia  In  'I'ni.^H 

Ol  ^DnwanB  m  xurw}/. 

Pas  tare  of  Daaiibe, 
SktotMRaaa. 
Pmvmu 
Staraiolievs. 

Orand  Duke 
Nicbetaa. 

Suleiman  Pasha, 
Oeman  Pasha. 

Oraud  Duke 

micbael, 
Alexander  II., 
I^etxkl, 
Skobdcff, 
Uukhtar  Pasha, 
Totltbcu. 

By  peace  of  San  Stefano, 
March  8. 187S,  Turkey  recoRnlzed 
tbe  Independence  o  f  iConleneffTO, 
Servla.  andBoumania:  Bulsaria 
was  to  have  a  separate  admin^ 
Istration  but  remain  subject  to 
Turkey :  tbe  Porte  was  to  intro- 
duce relorms  In  bis  remaining 
European  possessloaB ;  Bussia 
obtains  large  Indemnity  and  part 
of  Amenia  and  also  Bessarabia. 

Chinew- 
Japuken. 
UM-UB6. 

Ouna. 

J  apan.  declari  nfr  Eore  a 
iDdependmt,  objecto  lo 
Ohlna's  auppreamng  Ko- 
rean bwuneotlon. 

Vata  River 
(navalX 
Port  Arthur. 

WsllMiwel. 
M»cbWMW. 

Ito, 
Ting. 
VauwcatM, 
OyauM, 
Ned. 

By  treaty  ol  Sbimonoseld, 
April  17,  )8K,  China  reooenited 
the    independence    of  Korea, 
ceded  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  paid  to  Japan  lUM),- 
000,000  iDdenuilty. 

Sputeb- 
Amerfeao, 
1818. 

UMtatfStatM, 
Spain. 

Tba  United  States  tnterferes  in  the  Inbnman 
■appreasion  by  Spain  of  the  Cuban  rebellion 
by  reeoBDfaAv  tbe  Indepradeoce  of  the  people 
of  Cuba. 

By  treaty  of  peace  abcnedat  Paris,  Dec.  lo.  1898. 
Spam  reUred  from  Cuba  and  ceded  to  the  United 
Status  Porto  Rico.  Guam,  and  tbe  Fbilippines,  recelT- 
faiK  |20,0QIMXI0  for  tbe  last. 

or  Boer, 

TrsMi'Ml, 
Oram  Free 
State. 

Great  Britain  demands 
political  rlsbls  for  nit^ 
lander*  or  forelfnen  re- 
aUbiv  In  tbe  TransTaal. 

Slece  of  LwlysoHb, 
Coleoso, 
Splon  Kop, 
Vaal  Krantz. 
Uafenfonteln, 
Paartfabsffs. 

Sir  Geo.  White, 
Bailer,  Mctbneo, 
Crooje,  Oatacre. 
Roberts, 
KHcbcner, 
Preach. 
BoUia,  DeWet, 
Delarer. 

Boers  submitted  In  Hay  81, 
1902.  and  renounced  their  Inde- 
pendence. The  conquered  states 
became  the  crown  colonies  of 
OrauEe  River  and  Transvaal. 

Rono- 

Jaiwneae, 
UH-UOfi. 

Japan. 
Koraa, 
Boida. 

The  encroachments  of 
Russians  in  Uancburla 
and  their  possession  of 
Port  Arthur  arouse  the 
Japanese. 

Naval  battles  off  Port 
Arthur    and  Cbe- 
mnlpo, 

Klu-Seo-cbenc, 
Kiacbow  and 
Nanahan  HIB, 
Vladivostok. 
FenEvransr-chenc, 
Klnchow, 
AI-pleo-NMn, 
AIke  River. 
Nansban, 
Ybikow,  Llaoyanc. 

Lone  Tree  Hill, 
Port  Arthur  surren- 
ders. 

Mukden, 
Sea  of  Jnpan 

(naval). 

To|o, 
Kurokl, 
Kuropatkin, 
Alexieft, 
HakarofT, 
Stoesoel, 
Zassulitch 
Oku, 
Nodiu, 
Oyanu, 
Btakelberc, 

Nod. 
LIntevttch. 

fToia. 

I  BoxbestTenakT. 

By  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth. 
Sept.  5. 1906,  bv  mutual  conces- 
alons  Japan  became  paramount 
In  Korea  and  the  Liaotuug  Pe- 
ninsula;  Manchuria  was  to  be 
returned  to  Chins:  Japan  was  to 
control  the  Chinese  Eutem  Kali- 
road  south  of  Kunahlen,  and  own 
part  ol  the  Island  of  Sakhalin. 
Japan  secured  a  position  as  a 
world  power. 
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OUTLINE  OF  AMERICAIiT  WAKS. 

The  Franeh-EngrliBli  Wan  in  America. 
Uonva;  Tbe  stninle  tor  mpreiucr  In  Europe,  cootinued  by  colonlBta  In  America. 


Wab. 


Datk. 


iKClDCilTS. 


King  WllUsm'fl  War. 


Qneen  Atme's  War. 
170M7U. 

Klnc  Oeorre'ii  War. 

1TM-1T4A. 
French  and  Indian 
War.  1764-1788. 

GAUax:  Rival 
claims  to  territory 
beyond  tbe  AlleKba- 
nies:  lorraatlon  of 
Otdo  Oomnuiy. 

War  declared  ITSe. 


Feb.  8.       Juyu  Sctienectady  

Mar..  1690-1697  Massacres  in  New  Endand  

April.        1690  Slese  o(  Quebec  

1693-1697  Attack  on    Five  NaUous  "  

Feb.  29,      17M  Deerneld  Massacre  

Auff.  2a,     1708  HaverhlllHassacre  

1710  Conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  

June  17,     1745  Capture  of  Louisborc  


Jul74.  1754  Surrender  of  Fort  Necessity.... 
Julys,       1755  Expedition aKaJnst Fort Duquesne 

June  16, 17, 1755  Deportation  of  Acadlans  

July  2S,      1758  Capture  of  LoulsburE  

Not.  25,     1758i Capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  ,.. 

July  25. 26, 1758  Oaptore  of  Crown  Ft.  and  Niagara 

July  28.  1789TleonderoKa  

Sept.  IS.    1789  Capture  ofQnebec  : 


Lkapcrs.* 

EnKllBh.  French. 


Colonists 

Colonists 

Phlps 

Indians 

Colonists 

Colonists 

EngUsb 

Pepperell 

Washington 
Braddock 

Kmhent 
Forbes 
Amherst 
Johnson 
Amherst 
Wolfe 


Iberville 

Prontenac 

Prontenac 

Pi  onteuac 

Indlaas 

Indians 

French 


VUBera 
Dumas 

Hontcolm 
French 

D'Aubry 

French 

Montcalm 


Treaty  of  RrswicK :  each 
party  held  same  territory  oa 
before.    French  held  Quebec- 

"Five  Nations"  destroyed. 

Treaiy  of  Utrecht;  France 
ceded  to  England  Hudson  Bay 
and  Its  borders,  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland. 

Treaty  of  Alx -la- Chapelle: 
Louisburg  restored  to  France. 

Peace  of  Paris.  1763;  France 
gave  to  England  Canada  and 
all  her  poesesBions  east  of  tbe 
Hisalasippi ;  to  Spain.  New  Or- 
leans and  all  her  possessions 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  war  showed  the  colonlgts 
(he  need  of  union. 


1776-1783.   Th«  BerolntlonaTj  War. 
A  Snroou  BvnraxiT  Hofrm.<R  pRii(ctPi.z!« :  17G3-JiUy  4, 1776,  for  the  rights  of  Englisbmen :  177S-178S,  for  the  rights  of  men. 


Cah- 

PAtONS. 


For  control 
of  Boaton. 


Invasion  of 
Canada. 


Attack  on 

CHiarlest'n. 
For  control 
of  Hudson. 


To  control 
NewJaney 


Second  at- 
tempt to 
control  the 
Hudson 
and  divide 
colonies. 
Attack  on 
Fhlladel- 
pbia. 
Betreat 
from  Pblla-  June  2a 
adelphia. 
Indian 
massacres. 
In  the 
West. 


Date. 


1775 
Apr.  19 
June  17 

in6 
Mar.  17 

1775 
Unj  10 
NOT,  12 
Dec.  31 

1776 
June  28 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  15 
Oct.  28 
Not.  16 
Dec.  2a 

1777 
Jan.  8 
July  6 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  19 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  17 
Sept.  11 
Oct.  4 
1778 


For  control 
of  tbe 
South  by 
BrlUsta. 

To  control 
Hudson. 
On  the  sea. 
Against  the 
Indians. 

For  control 
of  South. 


British  In- 
vasion of 
North 
Carolina. 

Invadon  of 
Virginia. 


Battles. 


Lexington  and  Concord. 
Bunker  Hill  


Amebican  Fortes. 


Leaders.*     Eng'ed.    Loxt.     I^adfr".*    Eng'ed.  Lost. 


Dorchester  Heights. 


Ticonderoga , 
Montreal . . . . . 
Quebec  


Ft.  Uooltrie. 
LonglBland. 


Harlem  Helgtita. 
White  Plains..... 
Ft.  Washington.. 
Trenton  


Princeton  

Ticonderoga  

OrlBkany  

Bennington  

Pt.  Stanwix.'  

Bemls Heights  or  Stillwater.. 

Betnis  Heights  

Saratoga  

Brandy  wine  

Oermantown  


Monmontb. 


Wyomins  

Cherry  Valley......  

Kaakaskta  


^nncenoea. 
SsTannah, 


July  4 
Nov.  11 
July  4 

1779 
Feb.  14 

1778 
Dec.  29 

1779 
Feb.  24 
Oct. 
July  15 

Sept.  23 
Aug.  29 

1780 

May  22  Charleston  . 

Aug.  16  Camden  

Oct.    7;Kiug'B  Mountain  

1781 

Jan.  I'lCowpens  

Mar.  l.->UuUford  Court  House- 


Kettle  Creek. 
Savannah.... 
Stony  Point.. 


Bon  Homme  Rlchard-Serapla 
Elmlra..  


April  2!> 
June  IK 
Sept.  8 

Oct.  19 


Hobklrk  HUl. 

Ninety-Six  

Eutaw  Springs  

Siege  otTorktowD. 


Parker 
Warren, 

Prescott 
Washington 

Ethan  Allen 

MnntKOmery 
Arnold 

Moultrie 

Sullivan, 

Putnam 
Washington 
Washington 
Magaw 
Washtaigton 

Washington 

St.  Clair 

Hcrkfaner 

stark 

Arnold 

Lincoln 

Oates 

flates,AnKrfd 

Washington 
Washington 

WasMngton 

Zeb.  Butler 
Zeb.  Butler 
Clark 

Ctark 

R.  Howe 

PIckMa 

Lincoln 
Wayne 

J.  Paul  JotWB 
Sullivan 


Lincoln 
GateH 
ShHby, 

Sevier 
Morgan 
Greene 
Greene 
Greene 
Greene 
Washington, 
Rochambeau 


8,000 

S3 
900 
400 

10.000 

12.000 
1.00(1 

s,oai 

2.400 

s.ooo 

J. 000 

2.000 
400 
2..'i00 
fl.OOO 
8,000 
11,000 
11.000 

12.000 

4/30 


900 


4.500 
1.200 


B.700 
3.UI0 

900 

000 
4,400 
1.200 
1.000 
2.000 

16.000 


84 
450 


160 

82 

2,000 

IS 
90 
14S 


British  Foscks. 


Smith 
Howe 

Howe 

Delaplace 

Carleion 

Carleton 

Clinton 

Howe 

Howe 
Howe 
Howe 
Rahl 

Mawhood 
Burgoync 

St.  Leger 
Baum 
St.  X«ger 
Burgoync 


100 
600 

200 
l,* 

aso 
aao 

Burgoyne 
l.aoo  Howe 
1.073  Howe 
I 

2271  Clinton 

400  Butler 
Brant 

Indians 


558 


166 


Hamilton 

CampbeB 

Boyd 

Provost 

Johnson 


49, 

8  Johnson. 
I  Brant 

gsCBiiton 
91  ;Coniwallls 

28  Ferguson 

70  Tarleton 
l.^lCornwanis 

2ii'>'Rawdon 

Uruger 
547  Rawdon 
JCornwalUs 


800 


.De  tirasse 


1.700 
4,600 

48 

1.200 
4.000 

20.000 

25,000 
2.000, 
5,00(1 ' 
1,000. 

1,800^ 
8.400^ 

1.200 

200, 
3,000l 
6,000 
6,000' 

IH.  OOC 
15.000] 

II.  000 
1,000 


2,000 


2,900 
600 


9.000 

2.m 

1,100 

1.100 
2.400| 
900 

2,800 
7.500 


273 
1,060 


20 
22") 


400 


Evacuation  of 
Boiiton. 


Capture  and  dis- 
persal of  hivaders. 
Fruitless  siege. 


BrltlBh  driven 
from  So.  Carolina. 

A  me  ric  ann  d  rl  ven 
across  Hudson. 
22    BrlllKh  bold  New 
800  York  City. 
700!   Evacuation  of 
1.000  New  Jersey. 

400^  Americans  con- 
trol New  lork. 
Britlab  mnw 

1.1.^1  der. 
T 

600 

5,791  Aid  from  France. 
6001  British  winter  In 
500  Philadelphia. 


700 
222 


2C 


British  return  to 
New  York. 


Amerfcana  con- 
trol tbe  Northwest. 


British  cmtrtd 
all  but  GbarleatMi. 


Stopped  ravagea 
In  Connecticut. 

Power  of  "  Six 
Nations  "  broken. 


71  British  in  possea* 
K)  slon  of  Soutb. 

460 

320  BriUsh  forced  to 
25>'  retire  towards  the 
142  coast. 

38i>    Americans  fn 
800  control  of  South. 
Surrender  of 
"ICorowallls. 


550, 


Final  treaty  of  peace  signed  Sept.  25.  1783,  secured  bidependence  In  America  and  reform  In  England.  Tbe  United  Slates 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Misblsslppl.  from  Florida  to  Canada. 
*  Names  of  victors  In  boM  face. 
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1801-1805.   War«  with  the  Barbary  States.  1815-1816. 

Cacbk  :  ConUnued  piratical  attsckg  upon  American  men-hant  vemiels  In  the  MediMrranean  and  on  ttae  Atlantic* : 
captives  aold  aa  ulavea ;  Taat  aumit  paid  a»  bribCH. 


OOl'STBV. 


Date. 


TlSSKM*. 


COXUASIDERS. 


War  wttfa  Tripoli.  Ijuly.    IflOl 'President. 


U01-180&. 


With  AlKiers. 
1}<16-1816. 


Dele 


\UK.2i.  ieca  Philadelphia   ^ainbrldse 

\iiK.  3-       iConstitiiUon  Preble 

Sept.  3. 1803  < 

Peb.ie.imt  Enterprise  Ovcatnr 

May,    1815iGuerri«T«  Dacatin- 


Captured  Tripolltan  milfer. 

Vesnel  captured  ;  ercw  eniilaved. 

Rlo<'ka(l<>d  portA. 

Bombarded  Tripoli. 

Rurned  the  Philadelphia. 

Captured  Airerlan  vesselii.  Secured 

'  treaties  from  all  the  Barbary  Sutes. 


Treaty  wUb  Tripoli  Jutie  8,  UOA :  United  Staiea  paid  160,000 :  prisoiien  eaohauned-  Ended  trouble  wiib  Tripoli. 
War  of  1812. — ThB  Second  War  of  Independence. 
Cacsea  :  Commerrlal  injorlea :  Impreaament  of  seamen :  Indian  iKMtilltleB  Inc-lted  by  Britinh  axenta. 


Cam- 
paigns. 


InvasioD  of 
C&nada- 
<)n  the 
Frontier. 

In  tbe 
Northwest. 
To  lecsp- 
fcureDetrolt 


Dates. 


BATTLItl. 


1812 
Auk-  )S 
Aui;.  Ifi 
Oct.  13 


iai3 
Jan.  13 
Uay 
I  May  29 
Sept.  10 


Kiver  Kalsin  

Import  Melga  

Sackett'a  Harbor  .. 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 


On  tbe 

Niagara 

Frontier. 


Oct.  6 

I  T8U 
,July  .S 
July  15 
Auf[.  1.1 
[Sept.  11 

Sept.  11 
Aug.  21 
Sept.  13 


Fort  Dearborn  

Detroit  

Queenstot)  UelKhls. 


Tbe  Tbanes. 


Chippewa   

Lundy'n  Lane.... 

Fort  Erie  

Lake  Champlain. 


Plattabunr  

BladensbuTK... 
Fort  HcHeury. 


AMEKICAN  FOBOtD. 

BUITISH  FORCXB. 

RiarLTit. 

Leaders. 

Enc'ed. 

Ll)Ht). 

Leaders. 

UnK'cd. 

Loss. 

Heald 

.IT 

Indiana 

1.327 

Captured  by 

Hull 

2.600 

2..W0 

Brock 

1.900 

British  and  surren- 

Van RenR- 

Brock 

130 

der  to  BritisI . 

selaer 

1.20C 

990 

Americans  lose 

MlcbiKan  Terri- 

Winchester 

800 

<«, 

Proctor 

1,.W0 

tory  ;   British  and 

Itarriaon 

l.JOO 

HOO 

Proflor 

2.000 

Indian  alliance 

Brawn 

1.000 

167 

Prevost 

l.'JOO 

2fil 

broken:  Americans 

Parrjr 

9  vex. 

60 

Barclay 

tt  VCB. 

.VJT 

reKained  territory 

!ii  Kunx 

fi3  jruDH 

and  secured  some 

HarriMM 

8.»0 

Vi 

Proctor 

2.0D0 

M4 

of  upper  Canada. 

Brawn 

1.900 

171 

RIall 

2.100 

-m 

Americans  re- 

Brown 

2,600 

Urummond 

4, son 

treated. 

Brawn 

2..W0 

4W 

Drunimond 

.1.000 

885 

Retreat  of 

McDoooush 

U  veH. 

Downie 

17  vee. 

Brftlsb. 

W  KUUB 

MacoMb 

8.000 

m 

PrevoMt 

12,000 

HOO 

Winder 

8.600 

Ross 

S.O0O 

.WO 

Abandonment  (if 

Arwtotaed 

8,000 

28 

Koss 

4,000 

2.100 

Washington. 

JaeksM 

.■i,nOQ 

21 

Pakenham 

12.000 

2.400 

Hie  British  with- 

draw. 

Capture 
Wasbing- 

tnn. 

To  secure  ,  I81.S 
New  Or-     iJan.   8  Xew  Orleans. 

leans.  _  _  _  _  _   

Treaty  of  Uhent  enncluded  Dec.  21.  IKIl ;  settlotl  nn  question  cauHinir  Ihr  war,  but  trave  tlie  V.  S.  indeitendence  o[  Europe. 


Oy  THE  8ea. 


Dates. 


Vkkreiji. 


COUHAKPEKS. 


I   American.  |  EnRlIsh.   I  American.  I  T»ss.  '    English.    '  lioss. 


KESVI.TM. 


Off  Newfnondland 
Off  Blassacbusetts  Bay. 
OfT  North  Carolina. 
OtI  Canary  IsiandK. 
OfF  San  Salvador. 
OfT  Demerara. 
OfT  Hassachusetts  coast. 
In  Britisb  Channel. 
Uflcoaatof  Uaine. 

AtTalparalao. 

In  Britisb  Cbannel. 
Off  Africa. 

Off  Madeira. 


Aug.  13.  1812 

Aug.  19 
'■    Oct.  18 

Oft.  26 

Dec.  29 
Feb.  24.  1813 
'   June  I 

Aug.  14 

Sept.  6 

Mar.  38. 1814 

June  28  I  Wasp 
Sept.  1  iWasp 

F(>b  20. 181.^  Constitution 


Essex 

Constitution 
Wasp 

Cnited  States 
Constitution 
Hornet 
Chesapeake 
Argus 
Enterprise 

Essex  ' 


Alert 

(tu  err  lire 

Frolic 

Uaced'nlan 

Java 

Peacock 

Shannon 

Pelican 

Boxer 

J  Phcpbe 
I  Obenib 

Reindeer 

Avon 
i Cyane 
I  Levsuf 


Patter 

Langbame 

HaU 

7 

Da  c  res 

7>1 

Britisb  block- 

Jones 

.■> 

Whlngstes 

ft2 

aded  Atlanilc 

Decatur 

.■) 

Carden 

111 

i-oast :  privateer- 

Balnbridge 

Xi 

Lambert 

mi 

ing  Increased. 

Lawrence 

,■) 

Peake 

Lawrence 

14ti 

Broke 

Ki 

Allen 

23 

Maples 

7 

Burrows 

2 

Blytb 

21 

1    Respect  for 

Porter 

125 

IHUgar 

15 

American  seamen 

1  Tucker 

.  fully  establlebed. 

Blak^y 

11 

Uanney  - 

<u 

Blakeicy 

3 

Arbutbnot 

42 

Stewart 

14 

1  Fak:on 
1  Douglas 

77 

The  Mexican  War.  1846-1847. 
CArsia:  Admission  of  Texas;  dispute  overTezan  boundary ;  greed  for  territory ;  extension  of  slavery  an-a- 


Cah- 
pAinxs. 


To  hold  the 
RioGr'nde. 
Invasion  of 
Mexico 
and  New 
Mexko. 
Vera  Cruz 
to  City  of 
Uexfeo. 


Dates. 


BATn.t8. 


Ahkbicam  Forces. 
leaders.      Ene'ed.l  Loss. 


1M«  I 

May   8  Palo  Alto  Taykir 

May   9.Resacadela  Palma  iTaylor 

Aug.  18  Santa  Fe  Kcemy 

Sept.  24  Monterey  Taylor 

1847  ' 


Feb.  23  Boena  Vista  

Apr.  18|Cerro  Gordo  

Aug.  20  Contreras  

Aag.  20  Chorubuflco  

Sept.  SMollno  del  Rey. 


Taylor 
Scott 
Twiggs 
PWow 
Worth 

Sept.  IS  Cbapultepec  .POtow 


Mkxk'an  Forces 
leaders.      Eng*ed  |  Loss. 


Mekclts. 


2.300 

4f> 

Arista  1 

R.000' 

239 

Declaration  of 

2.000 

l'J2 

Arista  1 

R.OOOj 

3KK 

war 

6,600 

Ampndta 

10,000 

4.700 

723 

Santa  Anna 

17,000! 

1,809 

Americans  Inva- 

8,500 

4.S1 

Santa  Anns  [ 

12.000 

r>oo  riably  successful. 

4,000 

GO 

Valencia 

7MK> 

2.!ICX) 

8.000 

1.000 

SantaAnna 

n'i.OOO' 

4.000 

City  of  Mexico 

3..VI0 

3U 

Santa  Anna 

US  Hurrendered  Bcpt. 

7.200 

787 

Bravo  | 

2n,00(l| 

3.000  14.  If  17. 

Treaty  of  4}uadahiiK  Hidalgo.  Feb.  2. 1848.  The  tJnlted  States  gained  all  territory  north  of  Kii>  (irande  and  (ilia  rivers; 
'  Ifexico  was  paid  more  than  818.000.000. 
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1861-1865.    The  CiTll  Wax. 

Oaubbs  :  Sectional  dlflereDces  between  the  North  and  Bouth :  Id  Interpretation  of  Oonatltutlon ;  In  STstems  of  labor : 
IndoatrlflB ;  and  a  want  of  iDtercourse  between  the  people. 


0am- 


Datsb. 


TosecUTb  lA&rllll. 
Ftererted  IJune  10. 
and  doubt-IJiiTie  17, 


mi 


lul  atPtee. 


To open the 
MisslBBlppi. 


Ppnlnsiilftr 

Kt'dCTBltf, 

To  CB&ture 
Uk'hEnand. 
CnnfedB.. 
To  capture 
Wash'tn. 

i^e'a  tuvB- 

ttlon  of  the 

North. 

KentHcVy. 

Hlockude. 

tn  KsPl 

TepueisBei^. 


Sloelcade. 

Tn  oven 
the 

Mi&siBslDpl, 


Adv'nce  on 


iavAGlou. 


WMh'KIOJi. 

Sherinsn's 
Man-h  to 
the  Sea." 

rounl*r  at- 
tack, TcTHi. 


In  me 
West, 
ftavBL 
Ot>CI:&tiniia. 


Jul;  11, 
July  21, 
Aur.  10, 

eeDC.lD, 
Oct.  21, 
Nov.  T, 
Feb.  C, 
Feb.  16, 

Uar.  e. 
Uar.  14, 

Apr.  B-7, 

April  7. 

April  25, 


Battij:&. 


Fare  Suiat^r  

Bl*  Bethel,  V»  

BrinnvUk',  Mo  

Rk'li  MotinialD,  W.  Va.. 
Ul  bull  Hun  I  Msni,«<awif 

WlLai'-n'H  CrL-eli,  Mo  

Carnitcs  Ferry.  W,  Va.. 

BDll'a  BlutT.  Va.  

Bclmnnt,  Mo  

lSfi2|Fort  Henry  

Fort  L>onelsoD  


Leadern 


Urioh  Fohc^sb.  

Kn|t>d  I  lAHui. 


Bept. 

Ocl. 

Mar 

Mbt 

Uar 

June 

,1  UDe 

,Iulr 

Aug. 

AuB. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Dew. 

Ch-t, 

Uar. 

,TBn. 

Sept. 

KoT. 


M, 

a,  * 

a.  ' 
is, 

31,  ' 

1.  ' 

1,  ■ 


H.  " 

1fi,  ■' 

13,  ■' 

8,  ■' 

9,  ■' 
3n  IHflS 

19-21," 

23,  ■* 


Pea  Rldue  

]Sew  Madrid,  

iSbiloh  or  PlttHbuFK  Ldg. 

'[Bland  No,  10  

iMew  Orleam  

jruka  

iCorloUi  

WiHiBQiAtiur^  , ..  ■  ■ 

Winchester  


Dec.  S, 
April  27, 
April  m, 


JuIt  B. 
Hay  IH. 
July  4. 

May    1,  " 
June  13,    "  . 

■my  1-3,  " 
May  S-T,  imi\ 

June  1-12,  ■■  I 
June  I 
Sept.  13, 

Scot,  22,  " 

(>c(.  li).  " 

Mar  IS.  " 

Uaj-  2S,  '■ 

June  37,  ■■ 

Nov.  30, 

i>Lt:.is,  m.' 


Sevcb  Ploes-Falr  Qaka. 

ISeven  Dayn'  BBttles... 

fttalvern  Hill  

Cedar  MountaLn,, . , . . , , 

■M  Bull  Run,  Va  

I^ouih  MouiiiBln  

Antktam,  Md......  

Fredtirivksburg,  Va.,.. 

Perry  vllle,  Ky  , . . . 

Moiiilnf  -Mi.-rrima*.'^  .  , . .  . 
M"r(re*sboro,  Tenn... 

Otih'lcfLiii&ii^a,  fiB  

ChalLannoea,  Teim  . , . . 

LooLcmt  Hamita^n  

Mi^Moriary  (iidice  

Kieiie  of  Ktiiqy:  vfUe, .. . . 


SleiTG  of  ChBTlescon  

}10nibardni6ct  of  VJckti' 
burB.  

Sleire  of  Port  Hudeon... 


Sii^g'e  ot  Vlclentiurjc, 

OTiani'ellorsvUle  

Wlnctieftter,  Va, , . . 


Dec,  3S,    "  -Savannah. 


"lettr^lmrpi,  Pean  

WildemPB* ........ 

Spnttaylvaitla,. ,  

Culd  Harbnr  

aiese  of  Peiernb'g:  b^gm^ 

Wlm  beBter.  Va  

FiRher  e  Hill,  V»  

CedarCreek  

Re»&f».,  Oa  

r^allas,  (.la  

Kcntftflw  MoHrnsSn,  Gb, 

Sleee  oF  AtLaota  

FriuWin,  

Vabbvllle  , , 


Sept-27,    '■    Pilot  Knob....... .  

tJcC,  22,    "   Independence  , 

June  19,  lH&l'AlatjBniB'KcafB«,rire  .... 

Aug.  5,    "    Mobile  Bay  

Jan.  IB,  19r»'>  Fori  risher,  N.  C 


Abde^rsoU 

Pierce 

Lyon 

■tnaccnna 

McDowell 
LFon 

IBak^r 
Qnnt 

a  rant.  Foote 
Grant,  Fi»tc 

CurtlB 
Pope 
Orant 
Bucll 

Foote,  PopiE 
Ftrnrut 
Butler 
Rose  cram 
Rose  c  rani 
Mi-Glellau 

Mceieils.li. 

Mct'leilan 

McCl«lhm 

Pope 

Pope 

Fneiklln 

Bu  riislile 

Hut- 11 

Worden 

RoBCCrmns 

RoRe<.r!tiJii 

Qrant 

Hoake-r 

Sherman. 

Bum  aide 

ruirnnt 

Hunter 

Farraicut 

Porter 

Farnffut 

Buika 

□rant 

MHroy 

Mead« 
Qrant.. "Meade 
arant..ineBd.e 
Graui..  SJciiili? 
Qrant, Meade 
Sheridan 
Sheridan 
Sheridan 
Sherman  ' 
ShcrniBn 
Sherman 
Sherman 
gchoffcld  ' 
Thomaa  i 


StiertnaD  ii  Feb  17 


advance 
North. 


Feb.  1.H, 


iHar,  m. 

Uar.  ir.. 

HBr.  K. 
Operations  l^eb.  -u. 
la  VlrKlnla  Uar.  'JR. 
ahiiul  'Asril  1, 
KJchmand. 

f.. 
V, 
SR. 


Sherman 

E  win  it 
Ewlni 
Wliistew 
QranKer 
Farrafut 
Terry 
Porter 

jColumblB  oec'upied  Sherman 

|C:harlc>.lon  occupied, 

AvtrylioTO.  N".  (.V. . ,  Sherman 

Heiitontik'llk'.  N  O. ,  | Sherman 

Wayni'tiUoro.  Va.  Sheridan 

iFOrlStt-dman   I'Vlcade 

<Fivij!  Forlfh.  Va...  .Sheridan 

PeU'r&burB  taken  Orant 

iMailur'n  Creek  ,  .Sherhdan 

AppomBtt'iJt  , ,  Qrant 

AC  Kali^lKh  gfaemiBfi 


HO 
3,000 

7,0001 
IS.OOO, 
6,000 
I,5Hj! 
2,1001 
3,Wi0| 

16,M» 

20.000 
12,000 

6(1,000 

12,0m 
4S  ve». 
4.000 
20.000 
20,000 

5.000 

ii.ooo; 

!fi.000 
80.000 
7,000 
iO.nia 
M.OOO 
H7,1M 
lOO.OOO 
18.000 

*5,«» 
44,000 
60,000 


COHTBPXRATI  FORTRB. 


Leadem     1  Enir'ed 


5  UCiBureffard 
OH  IVUKTuder 

,Vi  MarinHdukc 

■Ifi  Pt'iTTaiii 

l.Zih  McCulloch 
ntl  Floyd 
£)L4  Bvans 
•m  Pnik 

S2iTiJKhinaTi 
2,331|Bucltner 

1,312  Van  Dom 
657  GranCt,  Stuart 


LORB. 


A.H.J  ohiiHtou 
Beauregard 
M  Ska  11 
Hoillns 
M  Ill-he  1 1 
?«  Price 
ZawiVan  Dom 
2.3()0!j.e.^hns1i>n 

»1  T-  J.  jBCkWMl 


7.000 
2.200 
2.000 
.S.flOO 
??.o(xi 

:h.ooo' 
a.O(io 

7,0001 

3'..nnril 
9.  m 


ISMS 
61 

IJ 


4 

,■> 

8-150 
440 
1.752 
1,0B5 

302 
fi42 

see's 
4.^,000  u.esi 

7m*<  7,000 
4E'bte 

lo.oRo  as 


•mm 
t^.noo 


6,71)9  J.£.Jabniti>n      :i,'i.DDD  (t.Vffi 


13  TPH. 

15  veB. 

!n,ODO 
10O.O0O 


90.000 

l.-iO.CKm, 

IS.'S.OOO] 

li"-.,™ 
1  Hi,{)oo: 

m.<m 

lOO-COO 
40.000 
KW.ftVi 

50.000- 
G0,O0O< 

8.0M 

n.ooa 

18  tes- 
fl,200 
7^  vejt. 
75,000 

75.000 

12.000 
30.000 

63,  om 

8,000 
■10.000 
100.000 

ru.ooo 

«0,00(i 
uW.nm 
d'j.OOO 


15.-Jt'> 

l.OOO" 
1.100 

12,40?! 
IJ.J'llI 

1 

10,309 

.■^.ai^ 
ui 

1  (run- 
boat 

TOO 


Lee 

la!e 

T  J.  Jiackflon 

Lee 

Le.e- 

l.ee 

Lee 

BraKK 

riurhaitan 

Bmee 

Bt*Zg 

BraKJC 

BraRK 

BrBKB 

Loiiltscreet 

BeaurcKvd 

Pomb'erloa 


Harrtner 


3,71-  Pemberton 

17,lPft,L«e 
1,«X):  Ewell 

23,00.^  ue 
15.-lS7.Lce 
20.000  Lee 
12.700  Lee 
l.VdOOLee 
3,5130  lEarlT 
!  Early 
■^.300  Knrly 
LOWl  JnhtiHt.on 


:(.00r) 
2,700 

].7*.'T' 


Lour  street 
Johnaton 

Mo.>fl 
Hood 


3,U1X>'  Hood 
1,tO  Hardee 

fiOOPrlt-e 

I  PiJte 

l.'ieintneB 
o|,;PaKe 

iRucbanari 

^^iHoke 

iivk'neautVEBrd 
""l  Hardee 

707  Beau  reRard 
2.300  J  E.,Inhn)iLO|i 

^1*  Early 
2.300iGDrdoh 
7.IJ00|Lee 
«,tlO(}ll,ee 
1. 170' Lee 
«)0  Lfe 
IJohuKtou 


^1,000 
JW  000 
30.000 

a'l.popi 

»].OD0| 
W7,0O0 
100,000 
S3,«l0l 

m.oao 

.■B.OOO, 


S.'i.OOOj 
4^.000 


60,000 

IW,000 

W.OOO' 
lS,ftOO 

70,00ol 
13(1.000 
105,000 
100.000 
100,000 

15,000 

30,0[KI 
.Vi.OOtl 

'jo.noo 

f.Ci,000 

ft),oori 

,W,000 
40.000 

IS.OOO 

ai.iwo 

W.OOO 

2,,'iOoi 
2,20oj 

I 

20,0«i 

l.NOO 

,^.000 1 
tJ.OtKV 

;40.wn 
i7.ni"i 
f5,(»0 


9,383 
2.O0O 
400 


20.4.V) 
8.000 

9.500 
4.34S 

23,059 
4.330 
4,500 
2 

li|i,060 
17,000 
Q.687 
10,000 

900 


7,669 
18.019 

sao 
n.40o 

20,000 
8.M0 

10,000 
7,500 

4.100 

t,000 
8,000 
630 

a.soo 

fl,000 

ago 


60 

77.^ 
600 
4,000 

1.352 
5,000 
15.000 
9,«» 

10,000 
■W.OOO 
30,000 


RBBULTH. 


Call  for  troops. 

Seceded  states 
held  by  Confeder- 
atea ;  doubtlul 
states  by  Federals, 

Federal  forces 
driven  back  to 
Washin^n. 

Confederates 
driven  out  ol  west- 
ern Kentucky. 

HiaslBslppl  open- 
ed south  to  Tennes- 
see and  northern 
Mississippi. 

HisBiBBtppI  open- 
ed north  to  Port 
Hudson. 


Federals  success- 
ful In  West :  Con- 
federates, in  East. 


Bloodiest  battle 
of  war. 

Confederates 
capture  stores. 


Confederates 
driven  out  of  Teo- 
□easee. 

Unsuccessful . 


MiBslsEipp]  open- 
ed. 

Tumins  point  ol 
war. 

Qreatest  battle. 

Largest  Union 
army. 

Confeds.  retreat 
toward  Richmond. 

Federals  control 
Shenandoah  val.  : 
endsadv.on  Wash. 


City  surrenders. 

Hood's  army  de- 
stroyed . 

Cat  Confederacy 
In  two. 

Last  iDllltarir  op- 
erations in  West. 

Tro'blewlthEcg. 

Opening  of  coast. 


Cut  off  retreat 

from  Richmond . 


Lee  surrendeni. 
Johnston  surren- 
ders: end  of  war. 


Bkbvuts  :   Slavery  abolished  forever ;  tbe  Union  preserved ;  nearly  1,000,000  men  killed  ;  cfut  nearly  98.000.000,000, 
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1888.  l^Htnlsh- American  War. 

Cftow:  STiniMtbT  for  the  Cubtiw :  Interference  with  United  Stfttea  trade  Interests  In  Cabt :  dntmcUon  of  the  Hataie : 

demud  by  United  Stite*  tbftt  Spnln  civc  up  Cub%. 


Oam- 
PAiavs. 


I  Dates. 


Bk>ck*de 
olCabui 
porta. 

Land 

expedition 


1H98 
Mar  1 

Joir  8 

JulT  1-3 

Jn]y25 

to 
Aug.  12 

Aoff.  IS 


Manna  Bay  

Santlaco  de  Cuba 

El  Caney  

San  Juan  HUI... 

Porto  Rico  

HaoUa   


ambbicah  FoBcsa. 

8PANIBB  FOBCIH. 

SSBuura. 

Zieadera. 

Enc'ed. 

Loaa. 

Leadera. 

Enc'ed. 

Loss. 

Dnray 

SanpMB 

ScUay 

9  Tea. 

7  vet. 

12 

HontojD 
Cervera 

10  ves. 
6  Tea. 

616 

2.0GD 

Heavy  loaa  to 
Spanish. 

Ships  deatroyed: 
men  captured. 

Sbaftar 
Oarcia 

MMea 

1«.000 
5,000 

17.000 

240 
8 

Toral 

12,000 

I.401 

Surrender  of  8an- 
tlaio  July  17.  38.- 
soo  men. 

laland  waa  mr- 
rendered. 

Matvltl 

20.000 

17 

UfiM 

AU. 

dtymrrenaered: 
war  ended. 

Bcanlt:  Spain  gave  np  Ooba.  eeded  Porto  Keo,  Onam,  and  the  FhlUppiDes  to  the  United  Btatea,  for  wtaldi  120.000,000 
waa  paid.  United  aU  parta  of  the  country.  Trouble  wlUi  Phlllpploe  InaBTrectlonlata  coDtlnoed  tlU  July,  UOO. 

Indian  Wan. 
Canae :  MmUalaetlon  with  white  men'a  ocenpatloo  of  land. 


Was. 

Datks. 

Pequot. 

1637 

Alconquln. 

I64S 

KlngPbillp-B. 

Iff7&-16T8 

Five  Natlona 

1689 

with 

1090 

Frencb. 

Tuscarora. 

1711-1715 

Pontlac'fl. 

1768 

Tories  and  Indians . 

July.  1778 

For  control  of 

1790 

weetem  land. 

im 

17M 

Tecnmaeh  aod 

1811 

BrItUi. 

181S 

Creek. 

1814 

Firat  Seminole. 

1816-1818 

Blaek  Bawk. 

1SS2 

Seeoad  Seminole. 

1835-1818 

Sloaz. 

1862 

Kodoc. 

1872-1873 

SIOQX. 

1876 

Stou. 

1800 

Battucb. 


LKADXaS. 


Americans. 


Indians. 


Masaa 


Stonlngton,  Oonn. ... 

In  New  Netberlaods  

In  New  Eugland  

In  Canada  'Frontenac 

Schenectady,  N.T  iPreatcnac 

In  New  England  

In  North  Oarolina  

InNorthweet  

Wyomlnc  VaUey.  Pa  ISnlHvaa 

Fort  Wayne  Oen.  Harmar 

Wabash  iSt.  Glair 

Toledo  I  Wayne 

nppecanoe  Hatrlaoa 

Of  tbe  Tbamea  Harrison 


Horseshoe  Bend,  Ala. 

Pensacola,  Fla  

Bad  Axe  River  

In  Florida  

Minnesota,  Iowa-  fStbley 

Lost  Blver  Caoby.  Davis 

Uttle  Big  Horn  Custer 

Wounded  Knee  MUes 


Jackson 
Jackson 
Dodge 

Jessup 


King  FhBIp 


Pantlac 


"The  Prophet" 
Tecumseh 

Red  Eagle 
Osceola 
Black  Hawk 
Osceola 


Captain  Jack 
Sitting  BuU 
Sitting  Bull 


Biauura. 


Destruction  of  Pequot  tribe. 
Nearly  destroyed  New  Amaterdam. 
aoOcolonlataklUad:  latownsdeatroyed. 
Indians  finally  driven  faiUwr  west- 
ward. 

Tribe  nearly  destroyed. 
War  stopped  temporarily. 
Deatroyed  Six  Nations. 

Indians  Anally  moved  fartber  west. 

Ended  union  ol  Britltb  and  Indians. 

Tecumseh  killed. 

Creeks  moved  west. 
Stopped  trouble  temporarily. 

Capture  of  Osceola. 
Slouz  expelled  from Ulnoeeota. 
Indians  returned  to  reaervatkma. 
Massacre  of  Custer'a  forces. 
Ended  brouble. 


Canadian  Wars. 


Wabs. 


French  OolonlsU  with 
Iroqaola,  U(l»-U24. 


English  with  French. 
March,  US-April,  1020. 


French  Colonlats  with 
Iroqncds. 
Un-UHS. 
16Ba-U6«. 

un-uso. 


UBMnO. 


Datih. 


1609 
1610 
1618 
1613 

1628 
1628 
1629 
1629 
1644 
1646 
1652 
1652 
I65« 

lorn 

1606 
1687 
1600 
1096 


Crown  Point...., 
Richelieu  Klver. 

St.  Saueur  

Port  Royal  


IirciDKirra. 


Lkadkbs. 


Port  Royal  

Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Quebec  

Loulsburg  

Montreal  

fort  La  Tour  

Three  Rivers  

Montreal  

Port  Boyal  

Long  Saolt  

Hobawk  Valley  

Seneca  Country  

Schenectady  

Lake  OnoDdaca  


ChaaipWn 

ChanmMn 

Argal 

Argal 

KIrfce 
KIrita 
iCIrka 

Malsonneuve 

Chamlsay 

Duplesalfl 

Chuse 

Sedgwick 

DouIbc 

DeConrceflea 

DeaenvWe 

Frantenac 

PiMtenac 


Roquemont 
Cham  plain 
Daniel 


Indians 


RBBVurs. 


Created  hostility  laatlnK  UO 
years. 


Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Acadia  restored  to  France, 

1632. 

Extemdnatlon  of  Horona. 
Deatmction  of  mission. 


Whole  garrison  destroyed. 
Stopped  trouble  for  a  time. 
In  1701,  treaty  with  IroquolB 
at  Montreal  ended  bostUuy. 
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Tbeatim. 


Tree.ty  of  Alliance  

Treaty  ot  Paris  

Treaty  with  AlglerH  

Treaty  with  Morocco  

Jay's  Treaty  

Treaty  with  FraDoe  

Treaty  with  France  

Treaty  with  Tripoli  

Treaty  of  Ghent  

Treaty  with  Morocco  

Treaty  with  England  

Treaty  with  Spain  

Treaty  with  Russia  

Ashburton  Treaty  

OreRon  Treaty  

Treaty  ot  Uuadahipe  Hi- 
dalgo  

Clayton-Bulwer   

Japanese  Treaty  

Reciprocity  Treaty  

Chinese  Treaty  

Alaskan  Treaty  

Burling  am  e  Treaty  

Treaty  of  Washington.... 

Bering  Sea  Treaty  

SealiuK  Treaty   

Japan- Russian  Treaty  

Hawaiian  Treaty  

Indian  Treaty  

Arbitration  Treaty  

Paris  Peace  Treaty  

Hay-Pauneefnte  Treaty  ■  •  ■ 


TREATIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

j  I 
Dates.  Pastisb. 


France  

Great  Britain. 

Algiers  

Moroci'o  

Oreat  Brituin. 

Prance  

Prance  

Tripoli  

Great  Britain. 

Morocco  

England  

Spain  

Russia  

Oreat  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 


177<l 
17HS 
1785 
17K7 
17'J1 
]K0O 

im 

1814 

1815 
1818 
1819 
182S 
1K12 
1816 

1848 
18.W 
l&U 
18M 

ifm 

1867 
1868 
1871 

I«y2 

1896 
1897 
1897 

1837  'FiveCiTlHzed  Nations 

1897  'Great  Britain. 

189»  I  Spain  

lODl  joreit  Britain. 


RiBiTun. 


Mexico  

Great  Britain. 

Japan  

Canada  

China  

RuMia  


China  

Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 
Japan  Russia . 
Hawaii . 


Aid  secured  In  the  Rerolntlonary  War. 
;Independence  of  the  Colonlen  acknowledged. 
Bribes  and  annual  tribute  paid,  totaling  91,000.000. 
Piratical  attacks  on  ships  temporarily  stopped. 
Settled  questions  of  boundary,  commerce,  aud  flaheries. 
Spoliation  claims  adjusted. 
Louisiana  ceded  to  the  United  Statea. 
N^o  further  tribute  exacted ;  American  ahlpplog  Iree. 
.  Interferences  with  trade  ended. 
Trouble  with  Barbary  States  ended. 
Fishery  rights  oS  Newfoundland  secured. 
Secured  Florida :  boundary  of  Louisiana  settled. 
Seal  fishing  rights  In  Bering  Sea, 
Northeastern  Doundary  of  United  States  defbied. 
Oregon  boundary  settled. 

I 

Fixed  boundary  between  Mexico  and  United  States. 
Equal  rights  In  proposed  Nlcaraguan  canal  territory. 
Japan  opened  to  trade. 

Reciprocity  In  trade,  fisheries  extended,  naTlgaUon  of  lakes. 
Amity  and  commercial  intercourse. 

All  claims  of  Rus.sia  on  North  America  and  Islandit  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Slates. 

Fixed  -principles  of  Intercourse,  naturalization,  represen- 
tation. 

"Alabama  Claims"  adjusted  :  reciprocity. 

Extent,  time,  and  manner  of  seat  Ashing  established. 

All  claims  In  Bering  seal  fishing  arbitrated. 

Suspension  of  pelagic  sealing. 

Annexation  of  territory  of  Hawaii. 

Lands  purchased,  citizenship  allowed. 

Future  settlement  of  all  differences  by  arbitration. 

Cuba.  Porto  Rico,  otiKr  Spanish  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

the  PbUlppines.  and  Guam  reded  to  the  United  States. 
Abrogated  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 


TBEATIES  OF  CAJTADA. 


Tbcatikk. 


flATKii.' 


Pabtixr, 


Treaty  of  Suaa  

Treaty  of  St.  Qermaln-cn- 

Laye  

Treaty  of  I'hree  Klvcra  . . . 

IVeaty  of  Quebec  

Treaty  of  Breda  

Treaty  of  Neutrality  

Treaty  of  Ryswlck  

Treaty  ot  Montreal  

Treaty  of  Paris  

Treaty  ot  Utrecht  

Treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapetlc . 
Treaty  ol  Paris  

Treaty  of  Oswego  

Treaty  of  Paris.,..  

Jay's  Treaty  

Treaty  of  Ghent  

Treaty  of  London  

Ashburton  Treaty  

Oregon  Treaty  

Reciprocity  Treaty  

Treaty  o(  "Washingtnn  

Fishery  Treaty  

Arbitration  Treaty   


ieS2 
IMS 

Vila 

16W 
1697 
1701 
1712 
1713 

I74n 

1763 

1766 
1783 
17M 
1HI4 
181H 
1H42 

im 

18!H 

1871 
1H8H 
1897 


RKBtrL'n. 


1629  ;  England— France  iQuebec  and  New  France  given  to  England. 


England -France  Canada  and  Acadia  restored  to  France. 

French- Indians  i  Peace  with  tlie  Iroquois. 

French—  Indiana  ■  Peace  with  the  Iroquois. 

Bngiand— France  'Acadia  again  restored  to  France. 

England- France  Neutrality  of  Colonies  In  event  of  war  fn  Europe, 

Bngland— France  .  Restoration  ot  placea  taken  In  King  William's  War. 

I  French— Indians  General  peace  with  the  Indians. 

England- France  i  Four  months'  truce. 

England— France  France  ceded  Hudson  Bay,  Acadia,  ond  Xewfnundtand 

to  England, 

England— France  Cape  Breton  restored  to  France. 

England— France  Canada,  and  other  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 

ceded  to  England. 
Colonists- Indians  'Peace  with  Pontiac. 

England— United  States . .  { Boundary  between  United  States  and  Canada :  flshcrlcs. 

Settled  questions  of  boundary,  commerce,  llaheries. 
Interference  with  trade  ended. 
Fishery  rights  secured. 
Southeastern  boundary  o!  Canada  defined. 
Boundary  ol  Oregon  settled. 

     Reciprocity  In  trade,  flsheries  extended,  navigation  nt 

I  lakes. 

Alabama  claims  adjusted :  reciprocity. 
Fishery  award. 

Future  settlement  of  all  differences  by  aibltratlnn. 


England— United  Stales 
England— United  States . 
England-United  States . 
England— United  States  . 
,Engiand— United  States  . 
Canada-United  States... 


England-United  States . 
Canada-United  States .. 
England— United  States . 


ABBXTKATION  TBEATIES, — The  United  Stat<-s 
Senate.  Sittieth  Congress,  ratified  12  arbitration  eon- 
vontions:  Denmark,  Prance,  Great  Briiain,  Ilnlj-, 
Jnpiin,  Mexico,  NetherlandK,  Norway.  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Switserland;  and  trealies  as  follows: 
China.  1908;  Fern,  1908;  Paraguay.  1909. 


BECIPBOCITT  TBEATIES.— Additional  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  made  with  the  United  States:  Costa 
Rica,  1852 ;  Argentine  R^publir.  1 855 ;  Paraguay, 
I860:  Libt'Ha,  1863;  Bolivia,  186:1;  Haiti.  1805;  Ser- 
via.  I88->;  Japan.  1895;  Cuba,  1903;  China,  1904. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


QOVZBXIIEMT. 

Moral  Painting  In  the  ComrreMlonil  Library,  WasbinRtOD. 
Bt  Euro  Vcum, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GOVERNMENTS:  FAMILY,  PATRIARCHAL, 
TRIBES,  CLANS,  VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES.  FEUDALISM,  DEMOCRACY,  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL  MONARCHY,  REPUBLIC.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COUNTRIES 
OF  THE  WORLD.  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AND  DEPARTMENTS; 
FEDERAL,  STATE.  LOCAL,  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT ;  SUFFRAGE,  POLIT- 
ICAL PARTIES,  ARMY  AND  NAVY,  IMMIGRATION,  INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  BRITISH 
EMPIRE  DICTIONARY  OF  RULERS,  STATESMEN,  AND  POLITICAL  EVENTS. 


HISTOKY  OF  QK)VEIUnCENT. 

Pamily  and  Patriarchal  Forma. — The  earli- 
est known  form  of  government  which  has 
come  down  from  prehistoric  times  is  the  family 
or  Bocial  unit.  The  Semitic  family  is  patri- 
archal and  polygamous ;  the  Aryan  family  ia 
monogamic. 

Aryan  Family. — In  the  Aryan  family,  such  as 
was  to  be  found  in  India,  the  family  lived 
separately  and  possessed  rights.  The  great  idea 
was  reverence  of  ancestors.  Every  home  luul  a 
sacred  Are,  fed  by  certain  kinds  of  wood,  and 
never  allowed  to  go  out.  This  burned  to  the 
ancestors  represented  by  Agni,  just  as  in  later 
days  it  burned  to  Vesta  in  Rome.  Tlie  ances- 
tral dead  were  buried  near  the  home  and  rever- 
enced as  they  are  to-day  in  China.  A  woman, 
on  marriage,  left  her  home,  her  gods,  and  her 
ancestors,  and  assumed  the  gods,  the  ancestors, 
and  the  home  of  her  husband.  The  daughter 
was  not  equal  to  the  son,  for  upon  him  devolved 
the  sacred  duties  of  continuing  the  line  and  of 
keeping  up  the  ever-burning  fire. 

Semitic  Family. — ^\'ery  early  the  Semites 
evolved  the  idea  of  obedience  to  one  head,  tlie 
patriarcli.   Members  of  the  family  knew  very 


little  personal  liberty.   The  wives  and  children 

were  practically  slaves.  Service  and  ob»lienc« 
were  all  they  knew.  Love  was  strongly  marked, 
but  it  ranked  second  to  the  great  idea  of  obedi- 
ence. Diticipline  was  severe  and  unbending. 
Ijind  and  possessions  were  chiefly  held  by 
families  and  not  by  individuals. 

Greek  Family. — From  Homeric  times  family 
life  in  Greece  was  marked  by  the  tenderest 
feelings,  highest  ideals,  and  most  marked  dig- 
nity. The  love  of  Penelope  for  Vlyssea,  tbe 
tender  and  affectionate  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  the  heroism  of  Alcestis,  the  filial 

tiety  (>f  Antigone,  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of 
*ol>Tcenfl,  the  sweet,  modest  love  of  Nausiraa, 
are,  as  Lecky  says,  "pictures  of  perennial  beauty, 
which  Rome  and  Christendom,  chivalry  and 
modern  civilization,  have  neither  eclipsed  nor 
surpassed."  Still,  women  were  servants  and 
performed  the  household  duties,  brought  water, 
and  ground  flour.  Even  in  the  bright  days  in 
Athens,  woman  did  not  share  the  intellectual 
life  of  her  husband. 

Tribal  Government. — Very  early,  as  the 
family  grew,  the  bounds  of  kinship  were  ex- 
tended to  embrace  all  distantly  related  mcmltera 
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lor  certain  purposes,  chiefly  for  protection.  The 
chief  was  the  eldest  and  governing  member  of 
the  largest  or  most  powerful  family.  Gradually 
other  unrelated  members  were  associated  and 
a  sort  of  social  organization  based  upon  real 
or  assumed  consanguinity  grew  up  with  military 
functions.  The  chief  diCference  between  a  clan 
and  a  tribe  appears  to  have  been  based  upon 
the  I^I  or  juristic  duties  of  the  clan,  and  the 
military  functions  of  the  tribe.  The  clan 
settled  its  internal  dispbtes;  while  the  tribe, 
an  aggregati(m  of  elana,  settled  differences  with 
the  outside  world. 

Village  Oommunltiea.— The  tribal  system 
gradually  changed  into  the  village  community, 
which  was  a  settled  agricultural  form  in  place 
of  the  nomadic,  pastoral  form  of  tribal  life. 
Village  community  government  marks  the  change 
from  pastoral  or  tribal  to  agricultural  life  and 
occupation.  The  tribe  was  divided  into  small 
groups  of  tillers  of  the  arable  land,  spread  over 
a  moderately  sized  area,  and  governed  by  an 
owlord  to  wlumi  they  paid  tribute, 

V«iidallKm.--This  form  of  government  really 
gave  shape  to  society  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Middle  -Ages.  After  the  Romans  lost  the 
world-pomr  and  the  Qermans  invaded  the 
neighboring  countries,  feudal  government  gradu- 
ally appeared  and  endured  until  modem  times 
in  some  form  or  other.  The  growth  and  the 
decline  of  feudal  institutions  were  each  gradual 

S recesses,  and  they  did  not  appear  instantly  nor 
ieappear  suddenly.  Very  early  in  the  feudal 
development  it  became  cua ternary  for  men  of 
low  rank  and  slight  power  to  associate  thte- 
selvee  with  poweitnl  men.  The  association  waa 
called  commendation^  and  was  performed  by 
an  oath  fealty  and  lerrice.  Thia  subordinate 
was  then  a  vtuMl  or  man;  the  superior  was 
a  suzerain  or  lord;  and  the  ceremony  was  known 
as  homage  and  fealty.  This  subordination  be- 
came general,  and  often  involved  every  one  in 
a  community,  even  kiiwe  becoming  vassals  of 
more  powerful  kings  and  mizeraina. 

The  fief,  fee,  or  feud  was  the  fonndation  of 
the  whole  system.  A  fief  was  a  piece  of  land 
held  by  a  tenant  from  his  lord  without  rent, 
but  in  exchange  for  certain  feudal  services.  A 
ceremony  call^  investiture  attended  the  grant- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  land,  when  the  tenant 
a(£nowledged  his  dependency  and  the  lord  gave 
his  protection.  The  chief  service  tendered  to 
lords  b^  tenants  was  that  of  military  serrioe  of 
himself  and  men  for  a  certain  period ;  and  bo 
general  was  this  mode  that  the  feudal  system  is 
often  called  military  tenure. 

Court  service  was  a  certain  attendance  at 
courts  which  the  lord  might  exact.  The  lord 
claimed  a  guardianship  or  loardship  over  minor 
heirs  of  a  deceased  tenant,  who  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  and  educated.  The  lord  was  also  em- 
powered to  control  the  marriage  of  heirs,  heir- 
esses, and  widows  of  deceased  tenants.  All  of 
these  serrices  might  be  er^ed  by  the  payment 
of  a  fee.  Cases  In  which  fees  were  due  to  the 
lord  were:  a  relief  payable  to  the  lord  by  an 
heir  upon  receipt  of  his  property;  an  aid  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  knighting  the  eldest 
son  of  the  lord;  of  the  marria^  of  the  lord's 
daughter;  and  for  his  ransom  in  case  of  cap- 
tivity. When  there  was  no  heir  the  land  might 
revert  to  tlie  king  by  an  escheat,  or,  in  cases 


of  failure  to  render  feud&l  service,  l)y~/of^ 
feiture. 

In  feudal  society  were  to  be  found  the  noUee, 
who  did  the  fighting,  the  clergy,  and  those  whd 
did  the  work.  Among  the  nobles  the  titles  of 
duke,  marquis,  and  count  were  enjoyed  by  leadJ 
ers  who  placed  large  forces  in  the  field.  Knightsj 
and  barons  ranked  below  these,  and  were,  in 
turn,  attended  by  squires.  The  peasants  who 
worked  upon  the  manor,  as  the  lord's  estate 
was  callea,  were  classed  as  freemen  and  serfs. 
The  manor  consisted  of  the  demesne  upon  which 
tiie  bouse  was  built,  and  the  outUma,  held  ^ 
the  tenants,  who  dwelt  in  the  village  and  who 
were  nearly  all  villeins.  The  tenure  of  this 
land  by  the  tenants  was  by  socage,  which  in- 
volved the  duty  of  performing  a  fixed  number 
of  days'  work  upon  the  farm,  or  of  contributing 
food  to  the  lord  s  table.  When  military  service 
was  rendered  it  was  known  as  knight  service. 
The  divisions  of  the  manors  were  farms.  Free 
tenants  were  known  as  franklins,  and  ranked 
higher  than  the  villeina  or  serfs,  while  tiie  lower 
claasea  of  serfs  were  the  property  id  the  master. 

Democracy. — By  the  growth  of  democracy 
is  meant  the  admission  of  the  people  to  a  larger 
share  in  admioisterinff  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  does  not  specify  any  particular  form  of 
government,  for  there  may  be  a  larger  share 
of  voice  in  public  affairs  allowed  to  the  subjects 
in  a  constitutional  monarchy  than  in  a  republic ; 
and  even  under  absolute  monarchy  and  despot- 
ism there  are  occasions  when  the  popular  voice 
is  unmistakably  heard. 

The  democratic  form  of  government  waa  seen 
in  Athens,  where  it  reached  a  high  stage  of 
development  in  the  way  of  free  institutions 
and  individual  growth.  Solon's  reforms  from 
694  B.  C.  onward  were  the  beginnings  of  democ^ 
racy,  which  were  furthered  1^  PisisU'atus,  Cleis- 
thenes,  Themistocles,  Ephialtes,  and  Pericles. 

The  struggles  in  Rome  during  its  ear^  period 
between  the  patricians  or  aristocrats,  aiul.  the 
plebeians  or  democrats,  mark  tiie  steady  advance 
of  democratic  ideas  and  the  recognition  of  the 
people  in  affairs  of  state.  The  expulsion  of  tiie 
kings  in  500  B.  C.  and  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
sular form  of  government,  the  agrarian  laws 
and  reforms,  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
tributa,  the  more  general  use  of  the  word 
populua  in  affairs,  the  drawing  up  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (452  B.  C),  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
dfloemviri  (449  B.  C.)  mark  the  earliest  ad- 
Tuioes  of  democracy  in  Itotne.  The  grand 
attacks  by  plebeians  upon  the  aristocratic  forces 
during  the  following  hundred  years  brought 
about  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  plebeians 
from  all  social  and  political  disabilities.  The 
Lex  Canuleia  (446  B.  C),  which  rendered  valid 
the  marriage  of  a  plebeian  and  patrician;  the 
opening  of  the  office  of  military  tribune  to  the 
plebs  (446  B.  C);  of  the  quaistorship  (421 
B.  C.) ;  of  the  dictatorship  (366  B.  C.) ;  of  ^ 
censorship  (3fil  B.  C);  of  the  pretorship 
(337  B.  C.) ;  and  of  the  pontifical  and  augurial 
colleges  (300  B.  C),  are  the  chief  events  in  this 
great  struggle.  While  it  may  with  great  truth 
be  said  that  this  extension  of  privilege  increased 
the  power  of  the  rich  plebeians,  and  left  the 
masses  in  little  better  condition  socially,  yet 
the  growth  of  the  democratic  principle  and  the 
humbling  of  the  aristocratic  forces  were  most 
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eiidnt  throai^  these  refonns.  Inadequate  as 
remediea  tor  tbe  diasensicois  between  classen  as 
were  the  several  agrarian  laws  and  Licinian 
rogations,  nevertheless  the  condition  of  the 
plebeian  farmers  and  middle  classes  was  greatly 
improved  therebjr.  The  extension  of  Roman 
power  by  the  defeat  of  IVrrhus  and  the  aubju- 

SKtion  of  all  Italy  brought  about  the  threefold 
iTiiion  of  Roman  sub^ecta  into:  (I)  Gives 
Romanif  or  Soman  citizens  with  tbe  fullest 
privil^es;  (2)  Nomen  Latinum,  without  the 
Roman  franchise;  and  (3)  Socii  or  alliea,  with 
privileges  greatly  varying  in  different  localities. 
But  with  this  military  aggrandizement  passed 
the  powers  of  tbe  lower  classes,  and  there  came 
in  the  growing  power  of  a  military  oligarchy 
which  subjected  the  lower  dasaes  to  a  condition 
of  s^ering  and  despotism  which  was  not  Im- 
proved  by  tbe  temporary  successes  of  the  Gracchi. 
Nor  were  these  conditions  improved  by  the  wild 
eonfusion  in  Some  during  the  struggles  between 
Ibrius  and  Sulla,  when  the  aristocratic  forces 
under  Sulla  triumphed  in  tbe  name  of  order, 
and  sought  to  rebuild  from  the  rottenness  of 
Roman  society  a  political  and  social  structure 
that  might  endure.  But  with  the  Catiline  con- 
tpiruy^  the  triumvirate  of  Crasaus,  Pomp^. 
and  Cesar  (80  B.  C.)*  the  lawleas  and  hiooiy 
tribunates  of  Claudius  and  Milo  (58-57  B.  C), 
followed  1^  the  second  triumvirate  composed  of 
AntMuns,  Lepidus,  and  Octavianns,  the  way 
was  paved  for  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Empire  under  Augustus  (20  B.  C),  when  the 
political  life  of  the  Republic  was  ended. 

In  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  the  dominant 
feudal  system  admitted  of  no  development  or 
growth  of  democratic  power  in  Europe.  In 
the  succeeding  years  thera  were  In  all  countries 
spasmodic  protests  1^  rebellion  of  the  people 
against  injustice  and  i^nan^;  and  these  mark 
the  desires  of  the  pet^ia  which  led  to  the  later 
orsanized  efforts  that  bnm^t  about  the  needed 
reforms. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the  wresting 
from  King  John  at  Runnymede,  in  1216,  those 
concessions  and  recognitions  which  have  been 
called  Magna  Charta,  the  comer  stone  of  English 
litw^.  The  estaUishment  of  parliament  by 
Edward  HI.  (IS9S),  and  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  privil^es  by  a  number  of  acts,  small 
in  thnnaelves  but  important  in  the  aggre- 
gate, mark  the  track  of  tbe  evolution  of  ^e 
principle,  subject  at  times  to  checks  and  intei^ 
ruptions.  The  erection  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  England  under  Oliver  Cromwell  attacked  the 
principle  under  which  monarchs  anH  despots 
held  thrir  power — ^the  control  of  the  standing 
army.  So  long  as  rulers  were  surrounded  by 
aimed  guards  who,  from  incentives  of  loyalty, 
or,  more  frequently,  from  mercenary  motives, 
were  ready  to  do  the  sovereign's  bidding,  there 
was  every  means  at  their  disposal  for  suppres- 
sion of  the  people.  Cromwell's  demand  that 
Charles  I.  give  up  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  the  king's  reply,  "No.  not  for  an  hour," 
marked  the  power  m  the  army  as  a  saf^piard 
of  tbe  lyrant  and  as  a  menaee  to  liberty.  Yet 
it  may  be  said  that  the  army  was  the  fores 
which  Cromwell  used  to  awe  the  royalists  into 
cbediaice  to  his  laws.  With  the  restoration 
of  the  monarehy  in  the  person  of  Charles  TI. 
came  aa  apparent  return  to  ftSssdom  from  the 


austere  morality  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  undoing  of  the  reforms  of  that  time.  But 
the  true  spirit  of  the  people  is  seen  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  cabinet  government  in 
England  after  tlie  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
(1080).  The  king's  ministers  were  now  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  royal  acts,  and,  though 
the  earning  out  of  the  principle  during  a  few 
years  after  its  inception  was  crude  and  ineffi- 
cient, the  period  is  marked  events  which  led 
to  a  beneficent  extension  of  popular  control. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  establishment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  (1694),  tbe  extension 
of  the  franchise,  and  the  adoption  of  measures 
of  responsible  government. 

The  great  protest  in  France  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  aristocrats,  the  Fremsh  Revolution, 
appalled  the  world  with  the  severity  of  its 
measures  and  the  intensity  of  ita  power.  In  it 
the  popular  voice  was  heard,  not  alone  demand- 
ing redress  of  its  wrongs,  but  the  ri^ht  to 
rcureas  its  own  wrongs.  Following  as  it  did 
the  determination  of  the  American  colonists  to 
adapt  their  government  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  Mew  World,  it  intensified  tbe  object  les- 
son in  social  economy  which  subsequent  events 
were  unable  to  obliterate.  These,  with  tbe  rebel- 
lion in  Poland,  ausniflcent  in  ideals  and  in 
effort  but  lamuitab^  in  results;  the  erection 
of  the  German  Empire;  the  founding  of  the 
French  Republic;  and  the  unification  of  Italy, 
are  among  the  salient  features  which  mark  the 
path  of  democratic  growth  and  influence. 

Honarchy. — ^This  form  of  government  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
half  of  North  America.  It  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds:  that  in  which  the  power  has  been 
transferred  wholly  or  in  part  to  tbe  body  of  the 
pecmle,  whieh  form  is  called  a  limited  monarchy ; 
ana  tluat  in  whieh  tbe  soverdgn  control  is  vested 
in  the  bands  of  the  monarch,  which  is  called 
absolute  or  despotic  monarchy.  Sometimes  the 
government  is  in  the  bands  of  a  few,  forming  an 
oligarchy,  while  the  ruler  or  tbe  sovereign  is 
a  mere  figurehead.  This  class  is  to  be  found  in 
those  countries  in  which  caste  or  a  class  holds 
the  ruling  power,  and  may  be  either  hereditary, 
aa  in  Japan,  tribal,  as  in  China,  or  burean- 
eratic,  as  in  Russia,  where  the  head  of  a 
de[wrtment  or  bureau  controls  that  department 
absolutely,  and  makes  reoommendations  to  the 
monarch. 

Every  European  government,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia  and  Turkey,  places  in  the  hands 
cf  the  people  a  very  large  share  of  power. 
Turkey  was  until  1908  an  example  of  that  form 
of  monarchy  which  existed  in  feudal  times. 

Monarchies  are  called  limited  or  eonatitu- 
tional  because  the  powers  of  tbe  sovereigns  are 
limited  by  the  constitution  or  by  the  will  of 
the  people.  In  fact,  the  purpose  for  which  a 
constitution  is  provided  is  to  specify  clearly 
how  far  and  in  what  direction  governmental 
powers  shall  extend.  Some  governments  are 
extremely  complex  because  of  the  federation  or 
union  of  states  and  provinces  of  different  types 
under  one  rule.  The  British  Empire,  for  in- 
stance, comprises  under  one  monarch  a  variety 
of  forms  of  government.  There  is  the  central- 
ized government  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  which  are  all  subject  to  Parliament 
There  are  the  •elf-goveming  coktiiies  of  Canada 
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and  AustraliKt  in  of  which  aq>arate  states 
fir  provinoes  with  independent  powers  are  fed- 
orated  under  a  general  government  of  their  own. 
There  is  India,  a  crown  colony  under  direct  con- 
trol of  Parliament;  while  Egypt  is  a  dependency 
of  Great  Britain  under  still  dltferent  forms  of 
control.  Germany  is  also  a  federated  empire 
containing  variously  organized  states  and  pos- 
sessions. The  United  States  is  an  example  of 
the  federated  republic  including  under  one  rule 
many  self-governing  oommonwMltha. 

The  chief  monarchies  of  the  world  are: 
Austria-Hunga^,  Belgium,  British  Empire,  Den- 
mark, Germany  (a  federal  empire  comprising 
the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  FrusBia,  ^xony, 
WOrttemberg),  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  Nepftl, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rouma- 
nia,  Russia,  Servia,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 

The  chief  despotic  governments  of  the  world 
are:  Abyssinia  (empire),  Afghanistan  (princi- 
pality), China,  Crete  (subject  to  Turkey), 
Kgypt  (tributary  to  Turkey),  Morocco  (sultan- 
ate), Oman  (sultanate),  Siam,  and  Turkey. 

Bepnbliea. — A  republic  is  a  form  of  admin- 
istration in  which  tna  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body  are  chosen  by  electors  to  whom  they 
are  theoretically  responsible.  In  some  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  republics  the  electors  comprised 
the  whole  adult  male  population  of  the  state; 
in  others  a  small  group  of  persona  exercised 
the  power  of  election  by  constitutional  right 
or  by  inheritance.  The  extent  of  the  popular 
voice  in  the  election  of  representatives  in  a 
republic  varies  according  to  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy which  prevails  at  the  time.  Accordingly 
in  the  republics  .of  later  times,  and  especially 
In  the  western  world,  the  franchise  or  right  to 
vote  has  been  enjoy^  by  a  larger  body  of  the 
members  of  a  community  than  was  customary 
in  the  earlier  days  of  a  more  restricted  demo- 
cratic  influence.  In  analyzing  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment it  must  be  observed  that  the  name  does 
not  always  convey  an  idea  of  the  essential  form 
of  government.  There  are  republics  in  fact 
which  are  not  so  in  name;  and  there  are  repub- 
lics in  name  that  are  realty  monarchies  or 
empires.  It  may  be  conceived  that  a  monarchy 
in  which  democratic  principles  are  most  pro- 
nouticed  and  in  which  the  monarch  exercises  no 
power  or  authority  would  really  be  a  republic. 
Such  a  condition  as  existed  in  Rome  under  the 
Osars,  though  nominally  republican,  was  none 
the  less  monarchical.  Corresponding  with  these 
two  types  in  modern  days  we  find  the  English 
government  as  a  monarchy  rapidly  approaching 
a  republic  in  fcrm;  on  the  other  hand,  the  de%- 
potic  governments  of  South  America,  though 
republican  in  name,  are  in  many  cases  truly 
monarchical.  Europe  witnessed,  in  1S48,  a 
remarkable  wave  of  democratic  influence  which 
threatened  the  thrones  of  the  continent,  and 
while  the  monarchical  forms  in  Europe  nearly 
all  survived  it,  except  in  the  cases  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  the  reaction  that  has  followed 
it  has  tended  to  change  existing  conditions 
rather  than  to  abolish  them  and  substitute 
others.  Modern  views  upon  the  republican  form 
of  government  hold  that  the  essentials  to  its 
highest  development  are  character,  education 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  a 
willingness  to  promote  industrial  progress  rather 
than  military  power.   Under  such  conditions  it 


may  be  expected  that  the  popular  republican 
form  of  government  will  confer  upon  a  nation 
stahility,  good  order,  and  such  progress  aa  no 
other  form  of  government  has  as  yet  displayed. 

The  chief  republics  of  the  world  are :  Andorra, 
Argentina  (federal),  Bolivia,  Brazil  (federal), 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican, 
Ecuador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Liberia,  Mexico  (federal),  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  San  Marino,  Switzer- 
land (ff^deral),  United  States  of  America  (fed- 
eral), Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  (federal). 

ABTSSnriA. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  on  December  13, 
1900,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
it  was  provided  that  the  int<^ity  of  the  ancient 
empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia,  be  preserved, 
and  that  the  political  and  territorial  status  quo 
aa  well  as  the  "open  door"  be  maintained.  The 
political  institutions  are  of  a  feudal  character, 
analagous  to  those  of  mediieval  Europe.  There 
ia  a  vague  state  council  composed  of  the  most 
important  rttsea,  or  feudal  chiefs,  under  whom 
are  governors  of  districts  and  the  chiefs  of 
villages.  In  October,  1907,  a  decree  was  issued 
by  the  Negus  ( Emperor )  announcing  the  for- 
mation of  a  Cabinet  on  European  lines,  and 
ministers  appointed  for  Justice,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, War,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

AFOHAHISTAir. 

Tlie  government  of  Afghanistan  is  monarch- 
ical under  one  hereditary  prince,  the  Amjr, 
whose  power  varies  with  his  ovm  character  and 
fortune.  By  the  treaty  of  1893,  confirmed  in 
1905,  the  Amir  accepts  the  advice  of  the  British 
government  in  regard  to  his  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  is  guaranteed  against 
unprovoked  invasion.  The  dominions  are  politi- 
cally divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  KAbuI, 
Turkestan,  Her&t,  and  Kandah&r,  Badakhah&n 
being  now  under  Turkestfln.  Each  province  is 
under  a  H&kim  or  governor  called  K&ib,  under 
whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal 
fashion. 

ANDOBBA. 

The  miniature  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is 
under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France  and  the 
Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  is  governed  by  a 
Council  of  24  membov  elected  for  fonrymrs  by 
the  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  The'Coun- 
cil  elects  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside; 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  first  syndic, 
while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  civil 
judge  and  two  magistrates.  France  and  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel  appoint  each  a  mai^strate  and 
a  civil  judge  alternately. 

ABOENTZHB  BEFUBLIO. 

Tlie  constitution  of  1853,  modified  in  1862  and 
1898,  closely  resembles  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  vests  the  executive  power  in  a  President, 
elected  for  six  years  by  representatives  of  the  14 

provinces,  and  not  re-eligible;  a  Vice-President, 
chosen  at  same  time  and  manner  as  the  Pres- 
ident, who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate.  The  leg- 
islative authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  30 
members,  two  chosen  from  the  capital  and  two 
by  the  legislature  of  each  province,  and  a  House 
oir  120  Deputies  elected  for  four  years  by  the 
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people,  one  third  of  the  Senate  retiring  every 
tliree  years  and  one  half  of  the  House  every  two 
years.  The  session  lasts  from  May  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  The  PrpRident  has  a  yearly  salary  of 
$72,000  gold:  the  Vice-President,  $36,000;  sen- 
ators and  deputies,  about  $3,000  each. 

IfOOAI)  QOYEBirarBWT. — Such  nutters  u  affect  the 
RcpubUe  M  a  whole  are  under  the  snperintesdence  ot 
the  central  government.  Ihe  (oremora  ot  the  varioua 
provinces  are  invested  with  very  extensive  powers,  and 
in  their  constitatioual  fnnctiona  are  independent  of  the 
central  executive.  Ihw  are  not  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Repnblic,  bat  elected  the  people  of  each 
provinee  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  four  yean.  The 
pravincea  elect  their  own  lecialatnres.  and  have  com* 

«lete  control  over  their  own  affairs;  tney  can  contract 
lana  (internal  and  external)  luider  their  sole  »nd  ez- 
ctoaivo  responsibility. 

AUSTBIA-tfrnroABT. 

The  AuBtro-Hnngarian  monarchy  consists  of 
tiro  states — ^the  empire  of  Austria  and  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary.  Kach  state  has,  according 
to  the  Ausglcich  or  '■fompromiae"  of  18G7,  it* 
own  constitution  and  Parliament,  and,  for  most 
branches  of  state  ufinir^,  its  own  ministry  an.I 
ndministration;  but  they  have  united  under  a 
common  sovereign  in  ttie  establishment  of  a 
common  army  and  navy,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  control  la  regard  to  com- 
mon alTaiis  and  the  voting  of  the  common 
budget  are  intrusted  to  a  supreme  body  known 
a-i  the  Delegations.  Of  these  there  are  two, 
each  consisting  of  GO  m<^beiB  representing  the 
legislative  bodies  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

In  connection  with  the  Ausgleich  the  two 
states  also  entered  into  a  commercial  and  cus- 
turns  union  in  1807,  renewable  every  ten  years, 
which  the  two  states  form  one  commercial 
and  customs  territory,  and  posseds  the  same 
system  of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and  a 
joint  bank  of  iisue. 

The  new  treaty,  signed  October  8,  1007,  recog- 
nizes the  equality  and  freedom  of  action  of  each 
country,  also  a  separate  (but  identical)  cus- 
toms tariif.  It  further  provides  a  Court  cf 
Arbitration  for  the  settlement  cf  mutual  differt 
rnces.  The  contributions  to  the  common  expen- 
ditures  were  fixed  thus:  Austria,  63.0  per  cent.; 
Hungary,  36.4  per  cent. 

Austria. — ^The  empire  is  governed  by  the 
king  and  the  Retcharat,  or  Council  of  the  Km* 
pire,  consisting  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House. 
Ifembers  of  Lower  House  receive  $4  a  day 
during  the  session.  Provincial  matters  are 
administered  the  17  Landtage,  or  proviQcial 
diets. 

LOOAIf  OOVESniENT. — Local  affairs  are  dealt 
with  by  communal  councils,  or  by  corporations  in  towns. 
The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  three  (in 
Oalicia  for  six)  years.  DiHtrict  representative  bodlea 
are,  in  Styria  (Steienaark),  Bohemia,  and  Oaticia, 
interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Provincial 
Vieta.  They  decide  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
dialrict  (Berirk).  A  rommitlee  of  thia  body  (called 
Ihe  Beztrktaut»ehtu»)  administers  the  current  affairs 
of  the  district. 

Hnngary. — The  kingdom  is  governed  by  tlie 
king  (the  emperor  of  Austria)  and  a  Keichi^tag, 
consisting  of  a  House  of  ^Magnates  and  a  House 
of  Bepresentativra,  Members  of  the  Lower 
House  receive  $1,000  a  year  and  ho\ise  allow- 
ance. The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  re- 
sponsible Ministry  composed  of  a  presidency 
and  nine  departments. 


LOCAL  GOTBKMlEBirC. — There  are  moaldpslitlss 
jind  mral  communes  with  representative  bodies  The 
representative  body  is  composed  half  of  menben  elected 
for  six  yeara,  and  half  of  persona  who  pay  the  hicbeat 
taxes.  The  eomnittee  consists  of  members  appointed; 
in  the  towns  for  six  yeara,  in  the  rural  conunnnca  for 
three  yeara.  with  officials  appointed  for  life.  The  coun- 
ties and  cities  invested  with  similar  rights  are  inde- 

g indent  municipalities,  each  with  its  own  coaneil.  In 
roatia  and  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly 
similar  to  the  Hungarian  local  rep reaenta live  bodiea. 
In  the  rural  communea  the  representative  body  is  the 
council. 

BBLOimC. 

The  constitution  of  1831  jointly  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputied.  The  110  senators 
<with  the  exception  of  2Q  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial councils)  and  lOG  representatives  are 
elected  by  the  people,  the  former  for  eight,  iJie 
latter  for  four  years  Universal  male  suffrage 
with  plural  voting  up  to  three  votes,  by  prop- 
erty and  educational  qualifications,  was  mtro- 
duced  by  the  Electoral  Law  of  1894,  propor- 
tional representation  being  secured  by  the  act 
of  10(K).  Belgium  is  a  neutral  power,  her  neu- 
trality being  guaranteed  under  the  Treaty  of 
London,  1831,  by  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Pnu- 
sia,  and  Russia. 

LOCAL  OOVERNMBHT. — The  provinces  and  com- 
mnnea  (2,G27  in  1906)  of  Belgium  have  a  large  amount 
of  autonomoua  government,  'ihe  provincial  and  com- 
munal electora  are  the  same  ss  those  who  elect  the 
senators  directly.  In  communes  with  over  20,000 
inhabitants  there  are  councilors  elected  directly,  by 
single  vote,  by  citiiens  enrolled  on  the  communal  elect- 
oral lists,  and  paaseasing  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  to  the  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labor;  half  the 
councilors  are  appointed  by  the  w origin emen  electors, 
and  half  by  the  electors  who  are  industrial  heads  (eheft 
d'induilrie).  In  communal  elections  vote  by  ballot  is 
SDppresaed,  except  when  there  is  merely  a  aingle  roan- 
date  to  ha  conferred.  Candidates  obtaining  an  abaoluta 
majority  are  declared  elected;  others  have  seats  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  system  ot  "Proportional 
Representation."  To  be  eligible  to  the  Provincial  or 
Communal  Council,  persons  roust  be  25  yeara  of  age  and 
domiciled  in  the  province  or  commune.  Half  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  ia  renewed  every  four  yeara,  and  It 
meets  IS  days  each  year.  There  is  a  permanent  depu- 
tation of  six  members  elected,  which  is  preaided  over  by 
the  governor  of  the  province.  All  provincial  and  com- 
munal interests,  including  local  flnances,  are  under  the 
rare  of  the  Council,  as  far  as  th^  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  general  administration.  The  Comrannal  Oonnrils 
are  elected  for  eight  years,  half  being  renewed  every 
four  years. 

BHTTTAN. 

Tlie  government  of  tho  independent  state  of 
BhutAn  is  like  that  of  Tibet,  the  chief  authority 
being  nominally  divided  between  the  Deb  R&jfi. 
or  secular  head,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hharm 
Rftjfi,  or  spiritual  liead,  on  the  other.  Prac- 
tically the  Deb  RAjll  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  powerful  baroni  {penlopt  and  jongpena), 
while  the  Dharm  RAjA,  chosen  in  infancy,  is 
expected  to  confine  himewlf  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  people.  The  Deb  RAjA  is  usually 
the  nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain. 

BOIJVXA. 

The  government  of  Bolivia  is  a  representative 
democracy  in  which  the  executive  power  ia 
vested  in  a  President,  elected  directly  for  four 
years,  assisted  by  two  Vice-Prcaidentt  similarly 
elected,  and  a  responsible  Ministry  of  five  mem- 
Iwrs.  Neither  the  President  nor  Vice-Presidents 
are  eligible  for  two  snccfssive  terms.  The  leg- 
islative authority  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two 
chambers,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies.  There  are  16  senators  (two  for  eadi 
department)  elected  for  six  years,  and  69  dep- 
uties elected  for  four  years.  Both  senators  and 
deputies  are  elected  hy  direct  vote,  and  receive 
a  salary  of  $200  a  month  during  the  sittings. 
The  suffrage  Is  extended  to  all  who  can  read  rad 
write. 

LOOAL  QOTBBiniiBllT. — ^For  sdmlnlstraUTe  pnr* 
poMi  Bolivia  Is  divid«d  into  S  dspartmenta,  65  piw- 
incM,  487  eantona,  snd  248  vice-ekntons,  admiDiitorsd 

reBpectlTely  by  prefects,  subprefecta,  correcidorM,  and 
ftlcftldea.  Prefects  ftnd  snbprefects  are  ftppoinMd  by 
the  President,  and  the;  in  turn  appoint  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  tlie  cantona.  Tlie  capital  of  each  de- 
partment has  ita  municipal  cooncil;  the  ■nbdivisiona 
nave  municipal  boards,  and  the  still  smaller  aubdiTiaiona 
have  monicipal  acents.  The  territoriea  in  the  northeast 
of  the  repnblic  and  in  the  Oran  Chaco  are  Kovemed  bj 
two  officials  caUed  Ms^adM  MMfeiialss. 

BSAZIL. 

Brazil  until  1889  was  an  empire  under  a  ruler 
of  the  house  of  Braganza.  By  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution which  drove  Dom  Pedro  II.  from  the 
throne,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  was  founded,  Kovember  15,  1889,  and  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted  in  F^umarr,  1891. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  was  the  estabhshment 
of  the  old  prorinoes  as  20  self-goremed  states 
and  Uie  federal  cUstrict  of  Rio.  All  fiscal  mat- 
ters, however,  the  defense  of  the  oountry,  and  the 
currency  are  reserved  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  elected  for  four  years  onl^, 
directly  by  the  people.  Legislative  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  National  Congress,  composed 
of  a  Senate  of  63  members,  directly  elected  by 
the  states  for  nine  years,  one  third  retirhig 
every  three  years,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  212  members.  Senators  and  deputies  are 
paid.  The  former  must  have  been  citizens  for 
six  years  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  Depu- 
ties are  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote, 
with  provision  for  minority  representation,  one 
member  hting  chosen  for  every  70,000  of  the 
population. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under 
21  years  of  a^,  accept  beggars,  illiterates, 
soldfers  on  servioe,  and  members  of  monastie 
orders,  etc.,  under  vows  of  (Aedienee. 

UOOAL  QOTEBWMBNT. — According  to  the  new 
conatitntion  each  atate  must  be  organiied  under  the 
republican  form  of  loremment,  and  must  have  ita  ad- 
min iatratiTS,  leffialatiVe,  and  judicial  authorities  distinct 
and  independent.  The  lOTernors  and  members  of  tlio 
legislatures  must  be  elective;  the  magistrates  must  not 
be  elective  nor  removable  from  ofBee  save  by  judicial 
aentence.  The  Federal  executive  cannot  Intervene  di- 
rectly in  the  local  government  of  the  states.  In  cases 
of  oMtinatfl  infringement  of  the  Federal  constitution 
by  state  anthoritiea  the  only  resource  of  the  central 
poirer  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Federal 
District  The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  a 
connell  elected  hy  the  cltisens  of  the  district,  the  munic- 
ipal eseentlve  antbority  being  exerciaed  by  a  prsfset 
appointed  (or  (our  rssrs  by  the  President  of  tba  repub- 
lic Thera  ars  In  Bra^  B93  nraatelpalltles  and  1,886 
parishes. 

BTrXiGABlA. 

The  principality  of  Bulgaria  is  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey.  It  was  created  by  tiie 
Trea^  of  Berlin,  1878,  and  in  1885  Eastern 
Roumelia  was  incorporated  with  the  princi- 
pality, with  the  same  ruler,  laws,  and  mode  of 
administration.  The  ««cutive  power  Is  vested 
in  the  Prince,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Ministers, 


and  the  l^ialative  power  in  a  single  chamber, 
the  8obranj6,  or  National  Assembly,  elected  for 
five  years  by  manhood  suffrage  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  member  to  every  20,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. There  is  also  a  Grand  Sobranj£,  consist- 
ing of  delegates  selected  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  10,000  of  the  population,  to  which  consti- 
tutional and  otiiar  questionB,  sueh  as  a  vaoanqy 
on  the  throne  or  tne  acquisition  of  teniUaj, 
must  be  referred. 

CHUiS. 

The  republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  September  18,  1810,  finally  freeing 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  1818.  The  con- 
stitution voted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  1833,  with  a  few  subsequent  amend- 
ments, establishes  three  powen  in  the  state — 
the  legislative,  the  exeentive,  and  the  judicial. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National 
Congress,  consisting  of  two  assemblies,  called 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Senate  of  32  members  is  elected  by  the  prov- 
inces for  six  years;  the  Chamber  of  94  members, 
by  the  departments  for  three  years,  by  electors 
who  possess  a  small  property  qu^flcation. 
Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  be  aUe 
to  read  and  write.  Deputies  must  have  an  in- 
come of  500  pesos  a  year,  and  senators  2,000 
pesos.  The  executive  is  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, elected  indirectly  for  five  years  by  dele- 
gates nominated  by  ballot,  and  who  is  not  re- 
eligible.  In  legislation  the  President  has  a 
mtraified  veto;  a  bill  returned  to  the  chambers 
with  the  President's  objections  may,  by  a  two* 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  (a  majori^ 
of  the  members  being  present),  be  sustained  and 
become  a  law. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  IMOO 
pesos,  with  12,000  pesos  for  expenses. 

The  President  is  assisted  In  his  executive 
functions  by  a  Council  of  State,  and  a  Cabinet 
or  Ministry,  divided  into  seven  departments, 
under  six  ministers,  viz.:  of  the  Interior;  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  of  Worship  and  Colonization; 
of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction;  of  Finance; 
of  War  and  Marine;  of  Industry  and  Public 
Worlcs.  The  Council  of  State  craisists  of  five 
members  ncminated  1^  the  President,  and  six 
members  chosen  by  the  C<mgres8. 

lAOAIi  OOVB&HKEirT. — For  the  irarposas  of  locSl 
government  the  repnblie  is  divided  Into  2B  provincee, 
presided  over  by  intendentea;  and  the  provinces  into 
departments,  with  gobemadores  as  chief  officers.  The  74 
departments  conatitnte  one  or  more  monicipal  diatricta, 
each  wiUi  a  conncil  or  monicipality  of  nine  membera, 
inhabitants  popularly  elected  for  three  years.  The 
police  of  Santiago  and  of  the  capitala  of  departmenta  Is 
organised  and  regnlatsd  tba  Frasident  of  the  repab- 
Ue  at  the  cha^  <*<  the  aatliMul  trossosy, 

CHINA. 

The  Chinese  are  hdd  together  not  by  political 
force  but  by  a  religious,  social,  and  educational 
system.  The  constitution  is  merely  a  confed- 
eration of  homogeneous  provinces.  At  the  head 
of  the  government  is  the  £!mperor,  supreme 
priest  and  king,  who  nominally  wields  an  auto- 
cratic power,  though  in  point  of  fact  the  late 
Empress  Dowager,  Tzu-Hsi-An,  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death  in  November,  1008,  was  actually  the 
supreme  ruler.  The  ehief  advisory  body  Is  the 
Grand   Couneil,   etoisisUng   of   ^  monbon. 
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Under  this  is  the  Government  Council,  includ- 
ing the  niembere  of  the  Grand  Council  and  the 
chief  memberB  of  the  Qrand  Secretariat.  The 
adminirtrmtion  is  carried  on  the  Wai-v>u-pu, 
or  Board  of  foreign  Affairs,  and  nine  other 
boards,  riz^  Education,  Civil  OSice,  Commerce, 
Communicatitnu,  Interior,  Kites,  Revenue,  Pun- 
ishments, War.  By  a  decree  of  November  7, 
lOCKE,  these  boards,  which  are  practically  minis- 
tries, have  only  one  president,  instead  of  two  as 
formerly,  and  no  discrimination  is  shown  be- 
tween MancbuB  and  Chinese.  The  Board  of 
Censors  is  theoretically  superior  to  the  central 
administraticm,  and  in  praeUoe  wields  consid- 
erable power,  acting  as  a  check  on  the  minia- 
ters,  and  haviiur  the  immediate  right  of  access  to 
the  ■overeten*  Thongh  nominally  under  an  antoe- 
racy,  the  Chinese  are  the  freest  people  of  Asia. 

JMOAL  OOVBBHMim, — Th«  cIyU  foveniiiHiit  of 
the  23  proTincem  is  lDtn»t«d  to  Ticsroja  and  nmrnon, 
uid  nnder  them  each  provine«  ia  aabdivided  into  drcuita 
snpttrintonded  by  taolait  or  iotoodanta.  AU  tha  ter- 
ritorial officiala  are  appointed  bj  the  Imperial  GoTera- 
ment,  and  the  prorincial  vleerora  and  gOTernort,  thourit 
free  to  act  independeatlj  In  many  mattera  of  local  de- 
tail and  ftnaBce,  are  reaponaible  to  the  central  torem- 
mntt  at  Peking  in  all-important  qneationa,  and  especially 
ao  in  foreign  alfaira.  Each  province  ia  virtually  a 
Btata  in  itaelf,  and  bases  its  admin iatrative  syatem  on 
the  Ai«a.  or  dty  diatriet, — the  real  offlclal  nnit  of 
Chinese  corporate  life,  lliere  are  l.SOO  hUnt  in  the 
empire,  each  governed  by  a  ma^atrate,  who  is  regarded 
aa  the  true  father  of  the  people.  The  position  of  vice- 
roy or  governor  is  mn^  aon^t  after,  and,  as  tha 
revanues  from  each  province  are  usually  farmed,  en- 
mption  and  extortion  are  rife. 

The  admlniBtration  of  Uongolia  and  Tnrkeatan  ie 
intrusted  to  militory  lieutenant  governors,  who,  with 
the  Chinese  olBeisIs  in  Tibet,  are  vnder  the  direction 
of  tha  **lfongaUaB8iipetiatetidaocr,"or<Mmlal  Oflea, 
la  PsUnc. 

OOXX>]CBIA. 

Coiombia  has  practically  had  a  republican 
form  of  goremnient  aince  1819,  the  date  of  its 
independence.  The  present  Colombian  constitu- 
tion (the  seventh  since  1821)  dates  from  1886, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  instruments, 
which  rec<^ized  the  sovereignty  of  the  constit- 
uent states,  it  provides  for  a  very  strong  cen- 
tralization of  power.  The  President  is  elected 
indirectly  for  four  years  (though  the  present 
President  is  to  hold  office  till  1914),  and  is 
aaaiated  by  six  ministers,  who  are  theoretically 
responsible  to  the  Senate.  There  is  a  State 
Council  of  six  members.  The  legislative  power 
ia  Tested  in  Congress,  consisting  of  the  Senate 
and  tbe  House  of  Representatives.  The  Semite 
contains  48  senators,  of  whom  three  are  chosen 
for  the  Federal  District  1^  the  President  and 
two '  cabinet  ministers,  and  three  for  each  de- 
partment by  the  governor,  his  secretaries,  and 
the  president  or  judge  of  the  Court  of  Accounts 
of  each  department.  Tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives  GtmsUts  at  67  members  elected  by  direct 
TOte,  one  member  for  eveiy  60,000  of  population. 
Benatora  and  representatlTea  are  elected  for  four 
years. 

IjOCAIi  OOVBEHMBHT. — Tht  departmenta  are  ad- 

ministored  by  governors  appointed  or  the  Preaidant, 
and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  Tha  departments  have 
councils  elected  by  the  people  at  the  rate  of  one  mem- 
ber for  every  25,000  innabitants,  and  are  divided  into 
provinces  presided  over  by  prelects  appointed  by  tbe 
governor. 

COSTA  BICA 

The  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent 
state  since  1821,  is  governed  1^^  a  President 


elected  for  four  years  and  a  Chamber  of  32  rep- 
resentatives  elected  for  four  years  by  the  "rct- 
spectable"  inhabitants,  half  retiring  every  two 
years.  The  constitution  was  promulgated  in 
1S70,  but  was  frequently  interrupted  by  pro- 
nunciamentos,  and  practically  suapended  from 
1870  to  1882.  For  administrBtive  purposes  the 
republic  is  divided  into  Ave  provinces  and  two 
comarcas,  administered  by  governors  appc^ted 
by  the  President. 

DENUABX. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1840  (modified  in 
1855,  1863,  1865,  and  180S)  the  executive  ia 
vested  in  the  King  and  Ministry,  tbe  legisla- 
tive  in  the  Bigadag,  or  Diet^  acting  jointly  with 
the  sovereign.  ^Hie  Rigsdag  comprises  tbe 
Landsthing  and  the  FoUcetning,  the  former 
being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House,  and  the  latter 
a  House  of  Commons.  The  Landsthing  consists 
of  66  members.  Of  these  12  are  nominated  for 
life  by  the  crown  and  54  are  elected  indirectly 
for  eight  years  by  electoral  bodies,  in  which 
large  taxpayers  are  well  represented.  Eligible 
to  the  Landsthing  is  eveiy  citizen  of  25  who 
is  a  resident  of  the  district.  The  Folkething, 
or  Lower  Bouse  of  Parliament,  consists  of  114 
members,  returned  in  direct  election,  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen  who 
has  reached  his  30th  year,  who  is  a  householder 
of  over  one  year's  standing,  and  who  is  not  in 
receipt  of  public  charity.  A  candidate  for  the 
Folkething  must  be  over  25.  Members  of  both 
houses  receive  about  $2.76  each  day  for  tlieir 
services  during  session,  aa  well  as  traveling 
allowance. 

ZiOOAIi  QOVBBKMBITT. — The  country  is  divided 
into  18  counties  (Amter),  each  administered  by  a  gor- 
emor  (Amtmand),  and  theae  are  aubdivided  into  hun- 
dreds (Herrtder)  and  pariahea.  The  towna  are  sd- 
miniatored  by  mayors,  with  or  without  aldennan. 

DOKINICAir  BEPUBLIC. 

The  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  (Aepiibltoa 
Dominioana) ,  founded  in  1844,  is  governed 
under  a  conHtitution  of  1844,  reinforced  and 
modified  in  1865,  and  finally  in  1896.  The  exec- 
utive power  is  vcflted  in  a  President,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  in  a  Ministry  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment. The  legislature  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  National  Congress  of  24  deputies,  chosen  by 
indirect  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Each 
province  and  district  is  adminifltered  by  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  Council,  The  vari- 
ous communes,  cantons,  and  Bections  are  in 
charge  of  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  governors.  The  communes  have  municipal 
corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

ECTTADOB. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1884,  modified  in 
1887  and  1897,  the  republic  of  Ecuador  is 
governed  by  a  President  elected  for  four  years, 
and  s  Congress  of  two  houses.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  32  members,  elected  for  two  years, 
representing  the  16  provinces.  The  Chamber 
of  42  deputies,  repreBenting  the  people,  is  elected 
every  two  years.  The  electors  to  both  Chambers 
must  be  adults  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
Preflident  and  Vice-President  are  elected  by 
direct  vote;  but,  a«  the  Vice-President  is  elected 
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two  years  after  the  President,  his  term  of  four 
years  ia  divided  between  two  distinct  adminis- 
trations. The  President  has  the  power  of  veto, 
but  if  Congreaa  insists  on  a  vetoed  bill  becoming 
law,  he  must  perforce  give  his  consent  to  it. 
By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  privil^ies  of 
rank  and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exi»t  within 
the  republic,  but  most  of  the  Indians  arc 
virtually  in  bondage. 

LOCAL  OOTEKHMEHT. — For  admin  istr  at  Ire  pur- 
poaes  the  republie  ia  divided  into  IS  provinres  beaidcB 
the  Oalipagoa  Archipelago,  whith  it  governed  b7  a  ter- 
Titoriol  chief.  The  provinces  arc  adminiatered  bj  kov- 
ertion,  appointed  by  the  Oovernmeni;  their  aubdiviaions, 
or  cantona,  bj  politic»l  diiefs;  and  tha  pariahes  hj 
political  lienUnaats. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt  is  nominally  dependent  on  Turkey. 
From  1879  to  1883  the  country  was  under  the 
dual  control  of  France  and  Great  Britain;  but 
in  the  latter  year  Great  Britain  intervened 
after  Arabi  Pasha's  rebellion,  restored  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  and  has  practically 
governed  the  country  ever  since.  The  British 
occupancy,  at  first  regarded  as  temporary,  has 
by  force  of  circumstances  become  firmly  estab- 
lished; and  the  predominant  position  of  Great 
Britain  was  fornjally  recognized  by  France  in 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  (April  8,  1004). 
There  is  a  British  agent  at  Cairo  who  has  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  which,  with 
the  Khedive,  rests  the  real  legislative  authority. 
There  are  besides  a  Legislative  Council  of  30 
members,  of  whom  14  are  nominated  by  the 
Government,  and  a  General  Assembly,  both  with 
limited  powers.  The  General  Assembly  consists 
of  the  Ministry,  the  legislative  Cotmcil,  and  46 
popularly  elected  members.  It  has  no  legisla- 
tive functions,  but  its  consent  is  required  to 
levy  new  taxes,  and  it  must  be  convened  every 
two  years.  Tlic  powers  of  the  I^egislative  Coun- 
cil are  chiefly  consultative. 

LOO  All  OOVEBNMENT. — The  countT>  is  divided 
into  five  governorghipa  (moha/nu)  of  priocip«l  towns, 
and  IS  provinces  (mudirieha),  the  latter  being  sub- 
divided  into  diatricts  or  kitnu.    At  the  head  of  the 

Krovinee  ia  the  mndir,  who  ia  aasiated  bf  a  sanitarT 
aard,  a  police  bureau,  and  a  chief  engineer.  lie  alao 
exercises  authority  over  the  heads  of  districla  and  com- 
manities,  which  in  turn  exercise  control  over  the  repre- 
■entativea  of  the  vilUitea  and  municipal  wards.  The 
collectioo  of  taxes  ia  carried  on  through  the  mndir. 

PBANOB, 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Xapoleon  III.,  in  1870, 
France  has  been  a  republic  governed  by  a 
President  and  two  Chambers,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1871,  revised  in  1875,  1870.  1884,  1885, 
and  1889. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years  by 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in 
National  AHsenibly.  He  promulgates  the  law.i 
voted  by  botli  Chambers,  and  injures  their  exe- 
cution. He  Helccts  the  Ministry,  appoints  to  all 
(.'iril  and  military  posts,  concludes  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without 
the  previous  assent  of  botli  Chambers.  Every 
act  of  the  President  has  to  be  countersigned  by 
a  minister. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  the  A'^sembly, 
flitting  in  two  houses,  viz.;  (1)  the  Senate  of 
300  members  indirectly  elfxrted  for  nine  years 
(one  third  retiring  every  three  years)  by  dele- 
gates chosen  l>y  the  municipal  councils  and  by  the 


senators,  deputies,  councilors  general,  and  dis- 
trict councilors  of  the  departments.  There  are 
a  number  of  senators  originally  elected  for  life 
by  the  two  Chambers,  but  as  these  die  the  vacan- 
cies are  filled  by  the  election  of  senators  for  a 
period  of  nine  years  only;  and  (2)  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  584  members,  elected  for  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage.  Each  citizen  21 
years  old,  not  actually  in  military  service,  who 
can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in  any  one 
town  or  commune,  and  not  otherwise  disquali- 
fied, has  the  right  to  vote.  Deputies  must  be 
citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age.  The 
manner  of  election  of  deputies  is  by  acratin 
d'arrondisaement,  under  which  each  department 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  arrondiaaementa, 
each  elector  voting  for  one  deputy  only.  Candi- 
dates are  compelled  to  declare  for  which  con- 
stituency they  will  stand.  Each  arrondlssement 
elects  one  deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in 
excess  of  100,000,  it  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
constituencies. 

Both  houses  can  initiate  and  frame  laws,  ex- 
cept in  the  cas^  of  financial  laws,  which  must 
first  be  presented  to  and  voted  on  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  lieputies.  The  princes  of  deposed  dynas- 
ties are  precluded  from  sitting  in  either  bouse. 

Senators  and  deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs 
($1,800)  a  year,  and  the  presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers  receive  in  addition,  72,000  francs 
($14,400)  for  the  expense  of  entertainment. 
Members  of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  all 
railways  by  means  of  a  small  annual  payment. 
The  President  of  the  republic  receives  600,000 
franc>j,with  a  further  allowance  of  600,000  francs 
for  his  expenses, 

France  has,  besides,  a  special  institution 
under  the  name  of  Conaeil  d'Etat,  composed  of 
councilors,  Mattrca  dea  requites,  and  auditors, 
all  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  republic, 
and  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  administrative 
points  submitted  to  it  by  the  Government.  It 
U  judge  in  the  last  resort  in  administrative 
suits,  and  it  prepares  the  rules  for  the  public 
administration. 

The  colonies  are  looked  upon  as  politically 
part  of  the  republic,  and  are  represented  in  the 
Senate  by  four  senators  and  in  the  Chamber 
by  ten  deputies. 

LOOAIi  OOVBSNMENT. — For  admin  iatrative  por- 
poses  France  ia  divided  into  87  departments.  Since 
1881  the  three  departments  of  Algeria  are  also  treated, 
for  most  parposea,  aa  part  of  France  proper.  These 
departments  are  subdivided  into  362  arrondisGcments, 
2,911  cantons,  and  86,222  oommunes.  Each  depart- 
ment ia  administered  by  a  prefect  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  republic,  and  each  arrondissement  bjr 
a  aubprefcct.  The  prefect  is  assiHted  by  a  Prefectorial 
Council.  He  is  a  representative  of  the  Executive,  and, 
as  such,  Bupervisea  the  execution  of  the  laws,  iasuea 
police  reRuUtions.  supplies  information  on  matters  which 
concern  the  department,  nominates  subordinate  officials, 
and  has  under  his  control  all  officials  of  the  state. 

The  administrative  unit  is  the  commune,  the  size  and 
population  of  which  differ  very  much.  The  local  afTaira 
of  the  commune  are  under  a  municipal  council,  elected 
by  universal  Buffrage,  but  each  act  of  the  council  must 
receive  the  approval  of  the  prefect,  while  many  muet 
he  submitted  to  the  Council  General,  or  even  to  the 
President  of  the  republic,  before  becoming  lawful. 
Even  the  commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  ia  aeltled 
by  persons  (r^partitetirt)  chosen  hy  the  prefect  from 
BmonK  the  lists  of  candidatea  drawn  up  the  mnairi- 
pal  council. 

Each  municipal  council  electa  a  mayor,  who  ia  both 
the  representative  of  the  rommune  and  the  ajcent  of  the 
central  Kovernment.    He  is  the  head  of  the  local  pollcf 
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ud,  vKh  hift  u^atants,  acU  nodar  the  orders  of  ths 
prefect. 

Each  canton  is  compoaed  of  an  averaxe  of  13  rom- 
manes,  although  some  of  the  latest  commnnea  are,  on 
the  contrary,  airided  into  aeTeral  can  tons.  It  la  a  leat 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  is  not  an  admintatratiTe 
unit. 

The  district,  or  arrondisoement,  has  an  elected  cowil 
d'trronditsemtnt,  vith  as  manjr  members  aa  there  are 
cantons,  its  chief  function  beinc  to  allot  among  (he 
communes  their  respective  parts  In  the  direct  taxes  an- 
Binned  to  each  arrondiasemest  by  the  Council  General. 
That  body  stands  nnder  the  control  of  the  aubprefect. 
A  rarriUK  number  of  arrondissementB  form  a  depart- 
aenl,  vbich  baa  ita  eonteil  ffirUnU  renewed  by  unlveraal 
auCrace. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 


Date  of 
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im 
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im 
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 6SO.O0O 
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8.000.000 
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2.000,000 
1.000,000 
10.000,000 
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47.000 
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92 
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1854- 1W7 
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lfMI-1881 

20.000 

9.170' 

4.39T;ft2A 

fifi,ir7,7!)0 

Q'EBMAS  EMFIBE. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  April  1 6, 
1871,  all  the  states  of  Germany  form  a  Con- 
federate League,  bearing  the  name  German 
Empire,  under  tiie  hereditary  preaidentahip  of 
the  King  of  Pnusia,  vfao  holdB  the  title  of 
Deutacher  Kaiter.  The  Emperor  as  such  repre- 
Bents  the  empire  in  all  matters  affecting  inter- 
national law.  He  may  declare  war.  but  if  it  in 
not  defensive  the  cooaent  of  the  Bundearat,  or 
Federal  Council,  is  required.  He  can  make 
peace,  conclude  alliances  and  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  accredit  and  receive  ambassa- 
dors. The  legielature  consiata  of  the  ReichBtag, 
repreamtin^  the  German  nation,  and  the  Bun- 
dearat, whicb  represents  the  individual  states. 
The  Emperor  has  no  Teto  on  laws  passed  by 
these  bodies.  All  laws  for  the  empire  must 
receive  the  votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
Bundearat  and  the  Reichstag,  and  must  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Emperor.  The  68  members  of 
the  Bundearat  are  appointed  by  the  go\-ern- 
menta  of  the  individual  states  for  each  session, 


while  the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  307  in 
number  (about  one  for  every  131,640  inhabit- 
ants), are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
ballot  for  the  terra  of  Ave  years.  By  the  law 
of  March  If),  1888,  which  came  Into  force  in 
1800.  the  duration  of  the  legislative  period  is 
five  yeara. 

The  Bundesrat  is  mainly  a  confirming  body, 
although  it  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting  mess* 
ures  pa-iaed  by  the  Reichtttag.  It  has  also  a 
limited  initiatory  power,  which  it  occasionally 
exercises.  Z^Iembers  of  the  Bundearat  have  the 
right  of. appearing  in  the  Reichstag.  Members 
of  the  one  chamber,  however,  are  not  eligible 
for  election  to  the  other,  although  they  may  sit 
in  their  respective  provincial  diets.  Members 
of  the  Reichstag  are  now  paid  9750  per  session, 
with  a  deduction  of  $5.00  for  each  day's  ab-^ence. 

All  the  German  states  are  constitutional 
except  Alaaee-LorTRine  and  the  two  grand 
duchies  of  Mecklenburg.  The  six  larger  states 
(Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  WOrtteraberg, 
Baden,  Ilessc )  have  adopted  the  two-chamber 
system,  but  in  the  composition  of  the  houses 
great  differences  are  found.  The  lesser  states 
also  have  Chambers  of  Representatives,  and  in 
most  states  the  different  classes,  as  well  as  the 
cities  and  rural  districts,  are  separatdy  repre- 
sented. 

ZfOOAL  GOVBBmEEin. — There  la  little  or  no  Xn- 
periai  local  sovernment,  since  Ibe  Imperial  laws  are, 
for  (ha  most  part  adnlniatered  hj  tn«  state  itovam- 
menta  under  the  snperviaion  of  the  Emperor.  The  chief 
local  administrative  artivitj  of  the  empire,  therefore, 
consists  of  anch  anperrisarr  aervlre  aa  mar  be  necesaary 
to  insure  the  atrlet  enforcement  of  tha  Imperial  lawa 
the  atata  authorities. 

PBV8BU. — For  admin iatrstive  purpoaea  Fruaala  ia 
divided  into  12  provincea,  which  again  are  aubdivided 
into  government  districts  (Reffierungtbfiirke),  urban 
circles  (titadlkreUt),  and  rural  circlea  ( LanaltreUe) . 
For  proTinces  and  roral  circira  the  local  authorities 
elect  deliberative  aaaembliea  which  appoint  execntiva 
commttteea.  Eadl  province  has  a  governor  (Obfr- 
prS»tdent)l  each  government  district  has  a  preaident, 
and  deala  chiefly  with  local  affaira  of  atate  concern. 
In  towns  the  detlberativa  autboritr  ia  tha  town  council, 
elected  on  the  3-claaa  ajrstem  of  property  aulTrage.  Tha 
executive  Is  a  magiatracr  witb  tha  buri^er-meiater  aa 
president.  Each  rural  circle  has  a  Landrof,  who  la 
the  chief  executive  autboritr  and  the  agent  of  the 
central  adminlatration.  He  is  appointed  1>r  tha  King. 
The  Crown  controla  the  adminiatratlon  of  all  the  sd- 
mtnistralivo  areas. 

BAVABXA.— Bavaria  Is  divided  Into  right  circles  or 
Kovemraent  districts  ( RfgiervngtbttirkfT.  subdivided 
into  adminiatrative  districts.  In  pvery  goTemment  dis- 
trict there  is  a  Landrat,  or  council,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  districts,  the  towns,  the  landed  nobility, 
the  elerg>-,  and  the  university,  if  there  be  one,  all  elected 
.  for  six  ycsrs. 

8AXOHT.— Administratively  the  kingdom  ia  divided 
into  four  circles  or  departments,  subdivided  into  15 
governmental  districts  (AmlKhaupttnanntrhafUn)  nnd 
116  Aemter  or  bailiwicks.  AX  the  head  of  each  circle 
ia  a  directory  which  handles  the  affairs  pertaining  to 
local  administration,  and  sppointa  the  offleUls  presiding 
over  the  aubdiTisional  councils, 

WUBTTEHBEBO, — The  kingdom  ia  divided  into 
four  administrative  cirHcK  (Rrewc)  vii.,  Necltar, 
Schwarswald,  Jagst,  and  Danube ;  eubdivideid  into  64 
districts  (Ofc^ramfer)  each  of  which  is  under  sn  Ober- 
amimann,  assisted  by  an  Anitnversammlung  or  local 
council.  There  are  besides  1.804  communes  (.Oenuin- 
den). 

FOBEXON  DEPEKSEKOIES. — Germany  haa  declared 

her  protection  over  various  sreas  or  spheres  of  influ- 
ence in  Africa,  in  China,  and  in  the  western  Pnciflfl. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  foreign  regions  at 
present  under  the  protection  or  influence  of  Oermanj, 
the  estimatea  given  beiog  neceaaarily  vague: — 
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Ih  Afbioa:— ToKotuid  

Kamemn  

Germ  an  Sou  tb  west  Afrfcs  

Oennui  Eut  Afrlok  

Total  Afrlou  poneuloiii  

tir  AAiA?—KlRach»a  Bay  

In  TBi-PAOino:— Kaiser  Wllhehn'a  Land.... 

Blamarck  Archipelaco  

Oarollne,  Pelew,  UarianDe,  Solomon,  t 
U anball,  aod  Samoaa  lalandB,  etc.  j 

Total  Pacific  poaesaioiis  

Total  foreiim  dependenctefl  


Date  of 
tlon. 

Hetbod  of  CIOT«niiiieiit. 

Area 

Sq.HBea. 

Popoia- 
tloa. 

1884 

88,700 

1,000.000 

1884 
18S4-18W 
1886-1800 

1884-1S90 

I91.U0 
322,400 

smooo 

200.000 

884.U0 
981,480 

TvQDO^OOO 
11,700,000 

1897 

80,0001 

1885-  18S6 
1885 

1886-  1889 

1  Imperial  Oonroor   | 

70.000 1 

ao,ooD( 
]  Mao 

aoaooo 

1884-188S 

98.160 

mm 

1884- 1809 

1427  jao 

12.119X00 

■ExcfantTe  of  tbe  Bar  wltb  an  area  of  about  200  aqoare  mllea,  and  the  nentral  loiw  wltli  an  area  of  about  2.S00 
■quare  miles,  and  popoUtlos  of  1,200.000. 


Greece  gained  its  independence  in  the  famous 
stru^Ie  of  1821-182»,  after  centuries  of  sub- 
jection to  Turlcey,  and  in  1830  was  declared  a 
kingdom  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia.  Under  the  constitution  of 
18S4  the  executive  is  vested  in  the  King  and  his 
reaprauible  ministers,  The  leeislative  author- 
ity is  in  the  hands  of  a  sin^e  chamber  (the 
Bute)  consisting  of  235  representatives  elected 
by  manhood  suffrage  for  four  years.  Repre- 
sentatives must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and 
electors  21.  The  deputies  are  each  paid  about 
$360  per  session.  The  Bul€  has  no  power  to 
alter  the  constitution  itself;  particular  provi- 
sions may  be  reviewed  after  a  lapsie  of  ten  years, 
with  the  exception  of  "fundamental  principles." 

LOCAL  OOTgEWMBIIT. — Greece  ii  divided  into  26 
nomarchlea,  under  offlcera  called  noroarcha,  or  prefects. 
The  nomaroiiiee  are  mbdivided  into  6S  eparchies  under 
eparchs,  oorresponding  to  the  French  anbprefecta; 
and  the  aparcbiee  are  further  subdivided  Into  4S0  de- 
narcbtes,  under  demarchs  or  ma 70 re,  who  are  elected 
hj  tta  people  for  four  years.  Tbe  nomarcha  and 
aparoka  are  aleeted  hj  tbe  nTemment  witbont  fixed 
tems.  Tbe  Bomardis  are  assisted  hj  a  eoundl  aleeted 
by  vnlvenal  seeret  anffrage  for  (our  yean,  wbleh  man- 
ages the  police,  roads,  Md  other  local  bnsineas,  and 
impesea  tna  assessnwata. 

QVATEXALA. 

Guatemala  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Central  America,  out  the  republic 
was  establiabed  in  1847.  It  is  sovenied  1^  a 
President  elected  for  six  years.  The  Iwislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  National  Aesembly,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  (one  for  every  20,000 
inhabitants)  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for 
four  years,  and  a  Council  of  State  of  13,  part 
elected  by  the  Assembly  and  part  nominated  by 
the  President. 

LOCAL  OOVEBHXBNT.— The  conetry  is  divided 
into  22  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  munici- 
pal districts.  Each  department  is  administered  by  an 
offlclal  called  jefe  politico,  who  Is  appointed  by  the 
Present.  The  municipal  districts  are  administamd  by 
one  or  more  alcaldes  esdi,  and  by  nnntdpal  councils, 
all  elected  by  tbe  people. 

HAITI. 

The  republic  of  Haiti,  originally  a  French 
colony,  was  proclaimed  independent  in  1804,  and 
is  novr  governed  under  a  constitution  drawn  np 
in  1889.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  President,  elected  for  sfrven  years  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Communes.  The 
Chamber  of  Communes  of  95  members  (one  for 
each  commune)  is  elected  for  three  years  by 
direct  popular  vote;  whilst  the  Senate  of  39 


members  is  elected  indirectly  for  six  years. 
Members  of  both  houses  are  each  paid  during 
session  $150  a  month.  The  administration  is 
carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  four  heads 
of  departments. 

HONBUBAS. 

The  republic  of  Honduras,  established  in 
IS30,  before  the  Confederation  of  Central  Amer- 
ica broke  up,  is  governed  under  a  charter 
promulgated  in  1S04.  The  chief  executive  con- 
sists  of  a  President,  nominated  and  elected  by 
popular  vote  every  four  years,  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  State.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  chosen  for 
four  years  directly  by  popular  vote.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  tlie  republic  is  divided  into  16 
departments  in  charge  of  governors  appointed  by 
the  Presidiut. 

ITALT. 

The  constitution  of  the  kingdom  is  based 
upon  that  granted  by  King  Charles  Albert  to 
the  Sardinians  Mar<^  4,  1848.  The  executive 
is  vested  in  the  King  and  exercised  through  his 
ministers.  The  l^slative  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  King  in  conjunction  with  a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  of 
about  363  members,  consists  of  princes  of  the 
royal  family  who  are  qualified  by  age  (25 
years),  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
selected  by  the  Ministry  and  nominated  by  the 
King  for  life.  To  be  eligible  one  must  have 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  country,  be  40 
years  of  age  or  upward,  and  pay  taxes  to  an 
annual  amount  (d  $600.  The  Chamber  of  508 
Deputies  is  elected  by  e<mditiona1  universal  suf- 
frage for  a  period  of  five  years,  though  the 
King  can  dissolve  the  chamber  at  any  time. 
Electors  must  be  over  21  years  of  age  and  pos- 
sess one  or  other  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions: they  must  have  reached  a  certain  stand- 
ard in  elementary  education ;  or  must  pay  not 
less  than  19.80  lire  in  direct  taxation;  or,  if 
farmers,  must  pay  annually  at  least  500  lire  of 
rent;  or,  being  occupants  of  lodgings,  shops,  etc., 
in  towns,  pay  an  annual  rent  ranging  from  ISO 
lire  in  communes  of  2,600  Inhabltanto  to  400 
lire  in  communes  of  150,000  inhabitants.  Non- 
commissioned ofiicers  and  men  in  the  army  have 
no  vote  while  under  arms.  Members  of  acade- 
mies, professors,  soldiers  who  have  served  under 
arms  for  two  years,  and  numerous  other  classes 
are  qualified  to  vote  by  their  position.  All 
mtmey  bills  must  be  initiated  in  the  Chamber. 
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Senators  and  deputies  are  unpaid,  but  travel 
free. 

LOOAIt  OOTZBHHEm. — The  two  principal  elective 
local  adminiatrative  bodies  are  the  communal  councils 
and  the  provincial  councils.  According  to  the  law  of 
Hay  21,  1903,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council, 
a  municipal  council,  and  a  syndic.  Both  the  communal 
councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  accurdinfc  to 
popnialion,  the  members  of  the  Utter  being  selected 
by  the  former  from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  is 
the  head  of  the  communal  administration,  and  ia  a 
Qovemment  ofllcial;  he  ia  elected  by  the  communal 
council  from  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote. 
Each  province  has  a  provincial  council  and  a  provincial 
commiaaion.  The  council  elects  its  president  and  other 
offlcials.  The  provincial  commiaaion  la  elected  by  the 
rouDcil  from  ita  own  members.  It  conducts  the  busi- 
ness of  the  province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting. 
Both  communal  and  provincial  councilors  are  elected 
for  six  years,  one  halt  being  renewed  every  three  years. 
The  communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial 
once  a  year  in  ordinary  session.  All  communal  electors 
are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official 
or  pecunianr  Interest  in  the  commune.  Electors  must 
be  Italian  citisena,  21  veara  of  age,  and  able  to  read 
and  write,  be  on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  liat,  or 
pay  a  direct  annual  contribution  to  the  commune,  of  any 
natnre,  or  eomplr  with  ether  conditkma  of  a  very  aimpu 
duracter. 

JAFAN. 

Prior  to  1880,  the  country  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  but  in  that  year  a  new  constitution 
was  promulgated.  The  executive  power  now 
vesta  in  the  Emperor  (Jfutado)  and  his  Min- 
istry, who  are  appointed  by  and  are  responsible 
to  himself.  He  further  exercises  the  legislative 
power  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  The  Privy 
Council  is  an  advisory  body  consulted  by  the 
Emperor  on  all  importiint  affairs  of  state.  The 
Diet  is  composed  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  meets  yearly. 
Every  law  mu»t  have  the  consent  of  Parliament 
and  it  has  control  of  finances  and  the  adminis- 
feratioa  of  justice. 

The  House  of  Peers  numbers  about  370,  and 
consists  of:  (1)  princes  of  the  royal  family  of 
25  years  of  age  and  over — they  become  members 
for  life;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  25  years 
of  age  and  over — also  members  for  life;  (3)  a 
certain  number,  not  to  exceed  one  fifth,  of  three 
other  classes  of  peers — counts,  viscounts,  and 
baroni*, — these  members  are  elected  by  their  own 
orders  for  seven  years;  (4)  persons  not  peers 
who  have  acliie>-pd  distinction  in  service  of  the 
state  or  as  scholars,  for  life;  (5)  persons  over 
30  years  of  age  who  are  among  tlie  l.'i  largest 
taxpayers  in  each  fa  and  ken,  elected  by  the 
15  and  appointed  hy  the  Emperor  for  seven  years. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  379 
members,  elected  for  four  years.  Voters  mu»t 
be  at  lea!<t  25  years  of  age,  must  have  re.<4ided  in 
the  district  one  year,  and  muot  pay  not  less  than 
10  yen  ($5)  of  direct  taxes  annually. 

Afembers  of  both  houses  are  paid  2,000  yen 
(91,000)  for  each  session,  with  traveling  allow- 
ance. 

LOOAIi  OOVBSmiElTT.— At  the  head  of  the  local 
administration  in  the  provinces  are  the  governors,  one 
in  each  of  the  46  districts  (3  fus  snd  43  kent).  In 
1B79  city  and  prefedural  aiuemblicR  were  created, 
baaed  on  the  principle  of  election  :  their  power  is  con- 
fined to  fixing  the  estimatea  of  the  local  rales,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  governors,  and  finally  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the  assembly  are 
all  male  citizens  25  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  district 
at  least  three  consecutive  yesrs.  and  paying  land  tax 
or  direct  national  tax  of  not  less  than  $5  annually. 
The  franehiae  is  Mnferred  on  all  male  ciliiena  of  25 
mars  residin|r  two  years  In  the  dlatrlct  and  paying 
laad  tax  or  direet  national  tax  of  not  leas  than 


annually.  Each  district  is  subdivided  into  cities  (leu}, 
and  counties  ((run),  each  with  its  chief  magistrate 
<cAo),  who  manages  local  affairs.  The  Island  of  Hok- 
kaido (Yeio)  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decent ralliat ion 
and  self  (government  a  system  of  local  administration  in 
mM  (municipality),  eho  (town),  and  «on  (village)  came 
into  effect  April  1,  1889,  and  ia  to  be  applied  grndnally 
according  to  meal  circnmstancea  and  reqnlrenwnta. 

EOBEA. 

Until  1804  China  was  the  suzerain  of  Korea, 
but  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1895  tiie 
independence  of  Korea  was  established.  The 
designs  of  Rus.'iia  were  chocked  by  the  peace 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Japan,  1905,  the 
paramount  intere.-4t  of  the  latter  country  in 
Korea  being  definitely  acknowledged.  A  treaty 
between  Korea  and  Japan,  Novcml>er  17,  1!)05, 
provided  that  Japan,  through  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Tokyo,  should  control  and 
determine  the  external  affairs  of  Korea;  that 
a  Japanese  Resident  General  should  take  up  his 
quartern  at  Seoul,  and  that  Japan  should  have 
the  right  to  station  Residents  at  the  several 
open  ports  or  any  other  places  in  Korea  deemed 
desirable.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor  in 
favor  of  the  Crown  Prince,  July  19,  1907,  led  to 
a  new  convention,  the  terms  of  which  were: 
( 1 )  The  administration  of  Korea  was  placed 
under  the  Japanese  Resident  General;  (2)  the 
enactment  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  and  all 
important  affairs  of  state  must  recei\'e  the  sanc- 
tion of  this  official;  (3)  all  responsible  ofHciala 
must  be  duly  approved  by  the  Resident  General ; 

(4)  a  di.itinct  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between    administrative    and    judicial  affairs; 

( 5 )  Japanese  subjects  are  eligible  for  office 
under  the  Korean  government;  (0)  foreigners 
may  be  employed  only  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Resident  General. 

There  is  a  Cabinet  composed  of  10  ministers, 
whose  acts  must  be  ratilicd  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

XiOOAIt  OOTBKNBfEKT. — Administratively  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  13  to  or  provinri>s,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  ^39  kiin  or  districlE.  There  la  a  separate 
government  for  the  capital,  while  each  of  the  nine  treaty 
porta  is  under  a  nagiitrate. 

LIBERIA 

Liberia  ia  a  negro  republic,  founded  in  1822 
by  several  colonization  socirties  of  Europe  and 
America  for  the  settlement  of  freed  slaves.  It 
was  declared  independent  in  1847;  was  recog- 
nized by  (Jreat  IJritain  in  1848  and  by  the 
United  States  in  18(i2.  Tlie  constitution  of  the 
repuhlic  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
States  with  some  trifling  exreptions.  The  exec- 
utive ia  vested  in  a  Pi-esident,  Vice-President, 
and  n  council  of  pIx  ministers.  The  Legislature 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tivrs.  Electors  mii^t  bf  of  negro  blood  and 
owners  of  land.  The  ofllcial  language  of  the 
government  is  Englinli. 

MEXICO. 

The  cotmtry,  hy  the  constitution  of  18.57,  and 
revised  ih  H)'04,  is  divided  into  27  states,  three 
territories,  and  the  federal  dictrict,  all  governed 
as  a  federative  ri'pul»lic  by  a  Prc^sident, 
elected  by  the  people  for  six  years.  The  leg- 
islative power  is  vested  in  a  {'ongress  consist- 
ing of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate. 
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The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years  by 
universal  sufTrage.  The  quatificationa  re^uiaite 
are,  to  be  25  years  of  age  and  a  resident  in  the 
slate.  The  Senate  consists  of  56  members,  two 
for  each  state  and  two  for  the  federal  district, 
of  at  least  30  years  of  age,  who  are  returned  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  deputies.  The  members 
of  both  houses  receive  salaries  of  $3,000  a  year. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  a  Council,  by 
eight  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments of:  (1)  Foreign  Affairs;  (2)  Interior; 
(3)  Justice;  (4)  Public  Instruction;  (5)  Fo- 
mentfS  Coloni2atioI^  and  Industry;  (6)  Com- 
munications and  Public  Works;  (7)  Financial 
and  Public  Credit;  (8)  War  and  Marine. 

I/>OAIi  OOTBBNHBNT. — Ea  separate  state  fa«s 
its  own  internal  constitution,  gOTemment,  and  laws; 
but  interstate  castoms  duties  are  not  permitted.  Esch 
has  its  gOTemor  and  legislature  popuUrl/  elected  under 
rules  similar  to  those  of  the  Federation;  and  the  cItII 
and  criminal  code  in  force  in  the  Federal  district  pre- 
Taili,  with  few  exceptions  (Vem  Cms  and  the  sUt*  of 
HmcIco),  i&  the  diltertnt  ststes. 

MONACO. 

The  principality  is  under  the  absolute  rule  of 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  there  being  no  elective 
representation.  Tiie  administration  is  confided 
to  a  Ciovemor  General,  with  a  Secretary  General 
and  a  Secretary  of  State.  There  is  a'consulta- 
tive  State  Council  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Prince.  Municipal  administration  is  in 
charge  of  a  maire  and  two  assistants,  with  a 
commission  of  fire  members,  all  appointed  by 
the  Prince. 

KOKTENEOBO. 

Montenegro  is  now  a  hereditary  constitutional 
monarchy  with  popular  representation.  The 
executive  vests  in  the  Prince,  and  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  Council  of  State  (consisting  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  Metropolitan  Bishop,  all 
ministers  and  councilors  appointed  by  the 
Prince),  and  a  Slnipshtina,  consisting  of  74 
members,  56  elected  by  the  military  districts, 
and  six  the  chief  townn,  12  being  officio 
members,  the  religious  and  oflicial  heads  of  the 
state.  The  members  are  elected  for  four  years. 
The  country  is  divided  into  five  districts  under 
gOTcrnors;  the  districts  are  subdivided  into  56 
oapitanats,  wliicb  are  again  divided  into  com- 
munes. 

KOBOOOO. 

Morocco,  the  wefltemmoat  of  the  Barbary 
states,  is  ruled  by  a  Sultan.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  really  an  absolute  despotism,  unre- 
stricted by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious;  but  the 
tribes  beyond  the  mountains  scarcely  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  which,  over  a  large  part  of 
his  dominions,  U  that  of  a  titular  chief  rather 
than  a  ruler.  The  Sultan  has  six  ministers 
who  form  the  executive  of  his  own  unfettered 
will. 

By  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  April  8, 
1804,  Great  Britain  recognizes  that  it  is  tlie 
duty  of  France  to  preserve  order  in  Morocco, 
and  to  provide  assisliance  for  all  administrative, 
economic,  financial,  and  military  reforms,  pro- 
vided the  treaty  rights  of  Great  Britain  be 
left  intact,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  in  nowise  threateiied  by  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Moorish  coast. 


KEPAL. 

The  government  of  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Nep&l  is  a  military  oligarchy.  .AH  power  at 
present  is  vested  in  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
whom  it  was  delated  by  the  reigning  Mah&rft- 
ja-DhirAj.  The  present  Prime  Minister  holds 
the  rank  of  major  general  in  the  BriUsh  army. 

NXTHXBUUrDS  (TRE). 

The  constitution  of  1848,  revised  in  1887, 
vests  the  executive  power  exclusively  in  the 
sovereign,  and  the  l^slative  power  conjointly 
in  the  sovereign  and  the  States-General,  the  lat- 
ter consisting  of  two  chambers. 

The  Upper,  or  First,  Chamber  is  composed  of 
50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial  States 
from  among  the  most  highly  assessed  inhab- 
itants, or  from  among  some  bigh  functionaries, 
mentioned  by  law.  Members  of  the  First  Cham- 
ber not  residing  in  The  Hague,  where  the  Par- 
liament meets,  are  allowed  10  guilders  ($4)  a 
day  during  the  session  of  the  States-General. 
The  Second  Chamtier  of  the  States-General 
numbers  100  deputies,  who  are  elected  directly. 

•  The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber 
alone  may  introduce  new  bills,  the  functions  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  being  restricted  to  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  them,  without  the  power  of 
amendment.  Atteraticma  in  the  constitution  can 
be  made  only  1^  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is 
reason  for  introducing  those  alterations,  foI> 
lowed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  and  a 
second  confirmation  by  the  new  States-General 
bv  two  thirds  of  the  votes. 

'  There  is  a  State  Council— "Raad  van  SUte" — 
of  14  members,  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  of 
which  the  sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is 
consulted  on  all  legislauve  and  most  executive 
matters. 

LOOAI.  OOTEBMHEKT.— The  territory  of  the  Neth- 
erlands is  divided  into  11  proTincea  and  1,123  com- 
munea.  Each  prorinre  has  its  own  represcnlaliTe  body, 
"the  ProTinrisl  StateH."  The  members  are  elected  for 
six  years.  Except  that  they  must  be  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  the  electors,  as  well  ss  the  mode  of  voting, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  Pro- 
vincial States  are  entitled  to  make  ordinances  and  to 
raise  taxes.  All  proTincial  ordinances  must  be  approved 
bT  the  soTcreign.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  rij^it 
of  control  over  the  municipalities.  They  alM>  elect  Ui6 
members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- General.  A 
permanent  commission  composed  of  six  of  their  aem- 
hers,  called  the  "Deputed  States,"  is  charfred  with 
the  executive  power  in  the  proTince  and  the  daily  ad- 
ministration  of  its  sffairs.  Thifl  committee  has  also  to 
see  the  common  law  executed  in  the  province. 

The  communes  form  each  a  corporation  subject  to 
the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  s  council,  cleeted 
for  six  years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the 
Frovtncial  Statea,  provided  Ihcy  inhabit  the  eommoDe; 
one  third  of  the  council  retiring  ererr  two  years.  All 
the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  sge  are  eligible. 

The  conncil  Is  presided  over  by  a  mayor,  appointed 
by  the  aovereign  for  six  years.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by  the  mayor  and  two  to 
six  aldermen  Iwrihoudera)  elected  bv  and  from  the 
council;  this  college  is  slao  charged  with  the  ezeention 
of  the  common  law. 

niCASAGUA. 

The  ronstitutioi)  of  1804  and  1895,  amended 
in  1005,  Testa  thv  exe<cutive  in  a  President, 
elected  for  six  years,  and  the  legislative  in  a 
Congress  of  one  house,  containing  36  members, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  six  years.  The 
President  exercises  his  functions  through  a 
council  of  ministers,  consisting  of  the  heads  of 
the  department<*  of  ForeiErn  Affairs  and  Public 
Instruction ;  Finance :  Interior,  Justice  ud 
Police;  War  and  Marine;  Public  Works. 
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LOCAL  OOVEBiHMEMT. — For  ftdralnlBtrttiTc  pnr- 
poMS  tho  republic  is  divided  into  13  dflpartmeiiU  and 
two  comarcM,  each  of  wbicli  ie  under  »  poUtical  head, 
who  inperriaM  finance,  inalmction,  and  otbw  m altera, 
aad  is  sbo  military  coMmsndsat. 

NOBWAT. 

The  dissolutioii  of  the  unkm  with  Sweden 
was  ■ccomplisbed  br  the  Xorw^ian  Storthing, 
June  7,  1905,  ud  Norway  became  an  independ- 
ent monarchy.  The  Norwegian  constitution  of 
1814,  modified  several  times  since,  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  the  Storthing,  which  has 
123  membtra  elected  for  three  years.  Kvery 
male  citizen  of  25,  who  has  resided  in  the 
country  for  five  years,  is  qualified  as  an  elector, 
except  for  legal  disabilities.  For  working  pur- 
poses, the  Storthing  is  divided  into  the  Odel*- 
ting,  composed  of  tbree  fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  Lagting,  consisting  of  the 
remainder;  all  new  bills  originate  in  the  former. 
The  King  has  the  right  of  veto,  hut  if  the  same 
bill  passes  three  Storthings,  separately  and 
subsequently  elected,  his  veto  is  overridden. 
>(embers  are  paid  $3.25  a  day  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  executive  rests  with  the  King  and  a 
Council  of  State  composed  of  nine  mtnubers.  In 
June  0,  1907,  the  franchise,  with  a  property 
qualifleation,  was  extended  to  women,  thus  in- 
creasing  the  electorate  by  about  300,000. 

LOCAL  OOTSBMHBm.— The  conntir  It  divided 
into  20  distrieU,  each  governed  hj  a  chief  executive 
fnnctionary  (AiMnumd) ,  vit.,  the  towna  of  Krisliania 
and  Bergen,  and  IS  Awtt  (connties).  There  are  41 
towns,  22  Lodutedtr  (porti).  and  5B3  rural  communes 
IHerreder)  mostlr  parishes  or  sub-Irishes  (wards). 
The  Uerred  is  Kovemed  bj  representativei  and  a  »uncil 
{Formaend),  elected  by  and  from  among  the  repreKenta- 
tirea.  The  representatives  elect  conjotntljr  every  third 
year  from  among  the  Formaend  a  chairman  and  a 
aepaty  diairman.  AH  the  chairmen  of  the  rural  com- 
munes of  an  Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  the  Amt$ting 
(eonntf  diet).  The  towns  snd  lbs  porta  form  01  com- 
munes, also  governed  by  a  conncil  and  represents  tires. 
The  members  of  the  local  governing  bodies  are  elected 
under  the  ume  eoaditioiis  as  the  Storthing.  * 

PAW  A  If  A, 

The  new  republic  of  Panama  extends  about 
480  miles  from  east  to  west  and  has  an  area  of 
about  33,800  square  miles — almost  the  si/e  of 
the  state  of  Indiana.  Its  population  Ih  eati- 
mated  at  aboat  400,000.  It  is  chiefly  the  sea- 
coast  that  is  inhabited,  most  of  the  interior 
being  dense  jungle  and  unexplored.  Tlie  city  of 
Panama  has  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  Colon, 
formerly  known  as  Aspinwall,  is  a  smaller  place 
with  about  14,000.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
the  development  of  the  isthmus  has  hoen  the 
prevalence  of  fevers.  American  engineers,  how- 
ever, declare  that  with  proper  sanitary  admin- 
istration it  can  be  mode  a  favorite  winter 
resort. 

On  November  3,  1903,  Panama  sect^led  from 
the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  proclaimed  its 
own  independence  as  a  separate  rt^ublic. 
Almost  immediately  the  United  States  govern- 
ment recognized  uie  new  republic,  and  con- 
cluded with  ft  a  treaty  on  "November  18.  100.1, 
ffuaran teeing  its  independence  and  immunity 
from  aggression. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  United  States 
and  Europe  showed  a  determination  to  prevent 
punitive  action  by  Colombia  caused  many  per- 
sons to  assume  that  there  had  been  concerted 
preparation.  TIte  theory  has  been  both  strongly 
supported  and  strongly  eontested.   At  any  rate, 


a  record  in  republic-making  haa  been  estab- 
lished, not  only  in  speed  but  also  in  bloodless- 

ness. 

The  big  canal  gave  the  necessary  incentive, 
because  secession  from  the  Federation  meant 
the  paying  to  Panama  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  into 
the  Colombian  treasury. 

Italy  and  France  have  recognized  the  new 
republic  of  Panama,  Germany  nas  refused  all 
inviutions  to  interfere,  and  England  is  neu- 
tral. 

In  February,  1004,  Panama  was  duly  organ- 
ized as  an  international  state,  and  a  treaty 
concluded  with  it  by  the  United  States,  grant- 
ing to  the  latter  country  tlie  right  to  construct 
tlie  Panama  canal.  Ten  years  is  the  time  esti- 
mated for  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

The  new  constitution  provides  for  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  32  members,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  for  a  President  elected  for  four  years. 
There  are  two  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Cabinet  of 
live  ministers. 

LOCAL  OOVBBIIUEHT. — The  repnbtie  is  divided 
into  7  provincM.  each  under  a  governor  with  other 
snbordlnate  officials. 

PAKAGUAT. 

Ibe  republic  is  go\-emed,  under  the  const!* 

tution  of  1870,  by  a  President  elected  for  four 
yearK,  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  universal 
HuiTrage,  and  five  ministers  of  state  chosen  by 
the  President.  The  President  receivct  a  salary 
of  99.500.  the  Vice-Pre(=ident  94,800,  the  minis- 
ters 93,000,  and  the  senators  and  deputies  $1,000 
each  per  year. 

LOCAL  OOVBBNHEST. — The  ooantry  is  divided 
into  28  counties  (pariidoM),  niverned  by  chiefs  and 
inaticet  of  the  peace,  asaisted  by  municipal  councils. 

PEBSIA. 

The  Shah,  until  1906,  carried  on  his  govern- 
ment through  a.  Cabinet  of  responsible  minis- 
ters, thouglt  practically  liis  rule  was  absolute. 
In  1906,  however,  a  decree  was  issued  convok- 
ing a  National  Assembly.  The  constitution  was 
dated  January  1,  11>07.  It  provides  for  a  Na- 
tional Council  (J/e>(i«s)  of  163  members,  to  be 
raised  if  necessary  to  200:  members  to  bee1ecte<l 
for  two  years;  the  Council  to  have  full  control 
over  the  organization  of  the  govornmejit.  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  finance,  and  internal 
administration.  The  constitution  provides  for 
a  Senate  of  60  members,  halt  appointed  by  the 
Shah,  and  half  by  the  Council.  A  new  consti- 
tution, signed  by  the  Sliah  in  October,  1907, 
limits  the  sovereign's  prerogatives  and  ecclesias- 
tical authoritv,  grants  liberty  of  coiispience,  of 
the  person,  of  education,  of  the  press,  of  asso- 
ointions,  and  of  siteech,  and  defines  the  duliot 
of  Parliament  and  the  responsibilities  of  min- 
isters. 

LOOAL  OOVESNHENT.^ — The  country  Is  divided 
Into  33  provinces  ivkIpf  (tovemom  Ki-ni-rnl,  f-enprBlly 
styled  HAkim,  who  are  directly  reBponsil)Ip  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  cnn  nominntp  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernors  of  the  districts  cotnprisiiJ  in  tlicir  own 
administrative  nren.  The  liircer  (tovPTnanrits  (general 
■re  aulidivided  into  provinrcs.  Kvery  town  hns  a 
mayor  or. chief  mafcl^trate.  called  kaliiiitar.  or  Aarogha, 
or  hfolerbtgi  ETi'r>'  qunrtrr  of  a  town  or  parish, 
snd  every  village,  haa  a  chief,  who  is  called  tcrfi-Aodd. 
These  local  officera,  who  are  chiefly  emnlnyed  in  the 
colleclion  of  revenue,  are  occasionaHyv  elected  b»'  the 
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dtinus.  Matt  of  th«  goTBrnon  IwTe  m  vUtr  or  • 
pUhk&r,  to  whom  ue  eonflded  tho  deUUi  of  the  bdt- 
emffleat. 

PEBU. 

The  constitution  of  1850,  revised  in  1860,  is 
modeled  on  Uiat  of  the  United  States,  the  legis- 
lative power  being  vested  in  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (116)  elected  by  the  provinces,  one 
member  for  every  30,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
Senate  (51)  elected  by  the  18  departments  and 
the  province  of  Callao.  One  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  retire,  as  decided  by  lot, 
every  two  years.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  President,  elected  for  four  years  by  direct 
vote. 

IiOOAIi  aOVEBNMENT. — The  republic  ia  divided 
into  departments,  subdivided  into  98  iirovinces  and  801 
districts.  Each  department  is  administered  by  a  pre- 
fect, and  each  province  by  a  subprefect.  Uunldpal 
eonncilon  aro  elected  br  diroct  vot^  foreicaarB  beuw 
eliKible. 

POBTTTGAL. 

The  constitution  of  r826  (amended  in  1852, 
1885,  and  1895)  gives  a  special  moderating 
power  to  the  King.  There  are  two  legislative 
chambers,  the  peers  and  the  deputies,  collect- 
ively  called  the  Cortes.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  these  two  assemblies,  a  joint  com- 
mittee decides,  or,  failing  that,  the  King.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  consists  of  90  life  members, 
in  addition  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  12 
bishops  of  the  continental  diocetjes  and  52  hered- 
itary peers.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  ia  com- 
posed of  155  members  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  every  four  years;  seven  of  these  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
The  King  has  no  veto  on  a  law  twice  passed  by 
both  chambers.  The  determination  of  the  late 
prime  minister,  Senhor  Franco,  to  carry  out 
reforms,  even  to  the  extent  of  dissolving  an 
obstructive  Parliament  (May  11,  1907),  culmi- 
nated in  the  massacre  of  King  Carlos  I,  on 
February  1,  1908.  The  extravagances  and  abuses 
which  characterized  every  department  made 
Portugue<^e  politics  a  byword  in  Europe. 

LOOJUj  OOTBBNMBKT. — for  ■dmfniBtratiTe  pur- 
poses, Portugal  !■  divided  into  21  diitrlcta  (17  con- 
tinental, 3  in  the  Aiores,  1  in  Madeira),  carresponding 
somewhat  to  the  French  departments.  These  are  sub- 
divided into  communes  (coneelhat)  and  pariahes.  Each 
district  has  its  junta,  or  popnlarly  elected  assembly,  an 
executive  commission  chosen  from  the  junta,  and  over 
all  &  piovernor  nominated  by  the  Kin;;.  In  each  ccm- 
mune  is  an  elected  municipal  council,  and  an  adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  Kint;  to  supervise  the  central 
affairs  in  the  commune.  Each  parish  also  baa  its 
elected  assembly  or  iunta- 

BOUMANIA. 

Roumania  is  an  independent  kingdom,  and  the 
executive  is  vested  in  the  King  with  a  Cabinet 
of  eight  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Legisla- 
ture consists  of  a  Senate  of  120  members,  indi- 
rectly elected  for  eight  years  by  two  colleges 
representing  the  propertied  electors,  and  a 
Chamber  of  183  members  elected  for  four  years 
by  three  electoral  colleges  or  classes  of  voters. 
These  threo  colleges  consist  of:  ( 1 )  electors 
owning  property  giving  an  income  of  not  less 
than  $250  a  year;  (2)  taxpayers  of  $4  annually 
or  those  following  some  profession;  (3)  all  Rou- 
manian aubjects  of  full  age,  most  of  whnin  vote 
indirectly  by  choosing  dplcgates  who  vote  with 
the  direct  electors  of  the  other  colleges.  Mem- 


bers of  both  houses  are  paid  $4  a  day  during 

session.    The  King  has  a  veto  on  all  measures. 

LOCAL  OOVEBNUENT. — For  local  administration 
the  country  is  divided  into  82  districts,  each  under  a 

g refect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  In 
oumanis  there  are  416  arrondissementa  (frioai)  and 
2,975  communes,  both  urban  and  rural.  The  rural 
communes  consist  of  962  "eireles,"  B.62S  vOlaSM.  utd 
950  hamlets. 

BUSSIA. 

The  government  is  an  autocracy,  the  Czar 
being  the  supreme  ruler  and  legislator,  and  the 
only  source  of  power  in  the  btSy  politic.  This 
condition  is  still  virtually  unchanged,  although 
on  Augi^t  19,  1905,  tlie  Czar  issued  a  manifesto 
announcing  the  formation  of  a  representative 
Duma,  "to  take  a  constant  and  active  part  in 
the  elaboration  of  laws";  and  on  October  30, 
1 005,  signed  a  constitution  panting  to  the 
people  the  foundations  of  civic  liberty,  and 
establishing  a  rule  that  no  law  should  come 
into  operation  without  the  consent  of  the  state 
Duma.  On  March  6,  190G,  an  imperial  mani- 
festo, together  with  ukases,  announced  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  as  a 
second  chamber,  with  an  equal  number  of  elected 
members  and  imperial  nominees.  They  are 
elected  for  nine  years,  a  third  retiring  every 
three  years.  They  must  be  over  40  and  hold  a 
degree.  Payment  during  session,  $12.50  a  day. 
The  president  and  vice-president  are  appointed 
by  the  Czar. 

The  meml>ers  of  the  Duma  hold  office  for  five 
years,  unless  it  is  dissolved  by  the  Czar.  The 
method  of  election  is  indirect,  the  landlords 
returning  2,644  eleetors  and  the  peasante  1,147, 
and  these  choose  the  Duma.  The  Duma  dects 
its  president  and  vice-president  annually.  Mem- 
bers are  paid  $5.25  a  day,  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. The  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Duma  have  equal  legislative  powers,  and  can 
both  initiate  measures,  with  the  proviso,  how- 
ever, that  "the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Imperial 
Administration"  shall  not  be  touched.  All 
measures  must  be  passed  by  both  bodies,  before 
being  submitted  for  imperial  sanction,  whilst 
bills  rejected  by  one  of  the  legislative  assemblies 
cannot  be  reintroduced  without  imperial  consent. 

The  Ruling  Senate  ( Pravitelstvuifusckiy 
Scnat),  established  in  1711,  is  partly  deliber- 
ative and  partly  executive,  and  promulgates  all 
laws,  and  is  the  high  court  of  justice  for  the 
empi  re.  The  Holy  Synod,  which  consists  of 
the  MetroiMjIitan  bishops  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Kiev,  and  other  bishops,  superin- 
tend religious  affairs,  the  president  being  the 
metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  most 
important  board  of  government  is  the  Council 
of  Ministers  (reorganized  Nov.  1,  1905),  com- 
posed of  all  the  ministers  and  heads  of  the 
administration. 

LOCAL  OOVEBNHEHT.— The  empire  1b  divided 
into  78  KovernmentR,  nnd  815  diatricta.  There  are  in 
European  Russia  (inchidiuK  Poland  and  Finland)  67 
governments,  with  <>3.>  districts  (ugfid),  2  otdneU, 
and  I  ukrug,  also  considered  as  separate  governments. 
Snmf  of  them  are  uniled  into  jieneral  governments, 
(Finland,  Poland.  Wilnn,  Kiev,  and  Moscow),  Asiatic 
RiiRsia  comprises  five  jtenernl  Kovernmcnts:  Caucasus, 
Turki'ston,  Stepnoye,  Irkulsh,  and  Amur,  wilh  10  gov- 
ernmpnls  ( ijiihermiia) .  ] 7  territories  ( nblMla),  and  3 
distrirls  (okrug,  or  otdj/fl),  Ziikataly,  Chernomorsk,  and 
Sakhalin.  At  the  head  of  each  cneral  government  is 
a  Kovernor  Epnernl,  Ihe  roprcscntnlive  of  the  Emperor, 
who  hnH  Bupremn  control  of  all  affairs,  civil  or  military. 
In  Siberia  the  governors  (general  aro  each  assisted  by  a 
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conndl.  A  civil  goTcrnor  auiated  hj  «  eonnpil  of  re- 
geney  ia  ettkblifibed  in  each  goTernment,  and  a  military 
Korernor  in  20  frontier  provinces.  There  ii  also,  in 
eadl  goTernmenl,  a  counril  of  control  depending  directly 
on  the  Department  of  Control.  Eacli  ROTcrnroent  ia 
divided  into  from  S  to  15  districts.  A  few  districts  in 
Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  Turlcestan,  and  the  Transcaspian 
region  rank  aa  independent  goTeromenta.  So  also  the 
tovnabipa  {ffradoitachattteo)  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odeua, 
Kertch,  fiebastopol,  and  Taganrog;  Kronstadt,  Vladi- 
TMlok,  and  Nikc^erak  are  ander  aeparalo  military  gov 
emora. 

In  European  Ruaaia  the  goTemment  of  the  ^sriali 
ii  to  some  ex^nt  intmated  to  the  people.  For  this  par- 
pose  the  whole  countrj  Is  divided  into  communes  which 
eieet  an  elder  (Ntaroala),  or  executive  of  a  commune. 
The  communes  are  united  Into  cantona,  or  Votoate, 
preaided  over  by  an  elder  iSlmrMna),  elected  at  the 
cantonal  assemblies,  eompoMd  of  delcgatea  of  the  village 
communities  in  proportion  of  one  man  to  every  ten 
honaea.  In  Poland  the  Voloate  la  replaced  by  the 
Grain  a,  consiatinK  of  all  tandhotders — nobility  in- 
dndcd,  clennr  and  police  excluded — each  having  bat 
one  vote.  The  Gmina  has,  however,  lesa  autonomy  than 
the  Vokute,  being  direetljr  under  the  chief  of  the  dia- 
trict. 

aAI.TAI>OR. 

Salvador  became  an  independent  republic  in 
1830  on  the  disMlution  of  the  Central  AnHrican 
Federation  (which  included  Costa  Ric-a,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Xicaraf^a,  and  Salvador).  It 
is  governed  by  a  President  and  a  Congreflfl  of 
70  deputies,  elected  respectively  for  four  years 
and  one  year,  by  univiTsul  Buffraftc 

The  administration  is  exercised  through  a 
ministry  of  four  members. 

MCAL  aOVBRSHENT.— Each  of  the  14  depar^ 
menta  is  under  a  Kovernor,  appointed  by  the  national 
executive.  The  alcaldes  and  other  noaicipal  olHcera 
are  choaen  by  popular  anflrage. 

SAN  KAKZNO. 

In  this  independent  republic  the  form  of 
(government  has  little  changed  during;  the  last 
thousand  years.  It*  legislative  power  ia  vested 
in  the  Grand  Council  of  60  members  (20  nobles, 
20  townsmen,  20  peasants),  two  of  whom  are 
appointed  every  six  months  to  act  as  llegcnts 
{Capitani  rvijgenti) ,  The  Regents  exercise 
executive  power.  There  is  a  smaller  Council 
of  12,  divided  into  four  congresse-*:  Congreseo 
Economico  di  Rtato,  C>in!n%SBD  dei  Tieflalif  Con- 
gresso  degli  Studi,  and  Congrewo  llllitare. 

SEB.TIA. 

The  independence  of  Serria,  formerly  an 
autonomous  province  of  Turliey,  was  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.'  Under  the  pres- 
ent constitution  the  executive  is  vested  in  the 
King  and  his  ministers,  and  the  legislative  au- 
thority jointly  in  the  King,  the  National  Assem- 
bly {yarodna-nkupshtxna),  and  a  State  Coun- 
cil. The  former  consists  of  160  deputies  chosen 
by  universal  sufTrage  for  four  years:  the  latter 
of  16  members,  8  nominated  by  the  King  and  8 
elected  by  the  Assembly.  The  deputies  receive 
tra\-eling  expenses  and  $3  per  day. 

LOCAL  OOVEENMENT. — For  local  purpoaea  the 
country  ia  divided  into  IT  departmenta,  and  theae  into 
1,407  eommaaea.  Ccmnliea,  diatrieta,  and  mnnlelpal- 
Wea  have  each  ita  own  administrative  aasembly. 

8IAH. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King 
in  conjunction  with  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
most  of  whom  are, his  relatives.  The  1>gis]a- 
tive  Council  consists  of  41  members,  including 
the  ministers,  certain  royal  nominees,  and  six 
princes.   In  tlie  event  of  any  temporary  di«- 


bility  of  the  crown,  the  Legislative  Council  has 
power  to  promulgate  laws  without  the  royal 
consent.  At  other  times  tiie  royal  signature  is 
indispensable.  There  are  18  provinces,  each 
administered  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  King;  whilst  some  of  the  tribntary  districts 
are  adnunislered  by  their  own  chiefs. 

SPAIN. 

By  the  constitution  of  1876,  Spain  Is  declared 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  executive 
vcBted  in  tlie  King,  and  the  legislative  jointly 
in  the  Cortes  and  the  King.  The  Cortes  con- 
sists of  Senate  and  Congress.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  three  classes :  those  wiio  sit  by 
right,  or  noble  birth,  or  official  position;  100  life 
memljers  nominated  by  the  crown  (these  two 
classes  not  to  exceed  180 ) ;  and  180  elected  by 
the  communal  and  provincial  states,  the  church, 
tlie  nniversities,  and  the  largest  taxpayers.  The 
elected  senators  must  be  renewed  hy  one  half 
every  five  years,  and  by  totality  eveiy  time  the 
Cortes  is  dissolved. 

The  Congress  contains  406  members,  elected 
for  five  years  by  citizens  of  25,  who  have  en- 
joyed full  civic  rights  in  any  municipality  for 
two  years.  There  is  some  provision  for  minor- 
ity representation,  and  for  the  election  of  10 
deputies  who,  though  not  elected  for  any  one 
district,  have  received  a  cumulative  vote  of  more 
than  10,000  in  several  districts.  The  Senate 
and  Congress  are  equal  in  authority,  and  either 
of  them,  or  the  King,  can  introduce  new  laws. 

LOCAL  OOVEBNMEKT. — Ererr  eommane  has  Its 
Ayuntsmiento,  conaiating  of  regidorea,  or  concejates, 
prpaided  over  hy  the  alcalde,  at  whoae  side  stand,  in 
the  larger  towna.  several  tenientea  alcaldes.  The  en- 
tire municipal  government,  with  power  of  taxation,  la 
vested  in  the  Ayuntamientoa.  Hslf  the  members  are 
elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  alcalde, 
the  executive  functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In 
the  larger  towns  be  may  be  appointed  by  the  King. 
Each  province  has  ita  own  Parliament  (Diputaefon 
ProfinciaO-  The  constitution  of  1876  secures  to  the 
DiputBi'iones  Provinciales  and  the  Ayuntamienlos  the 
Rovernment  and  administration  of  the  respective  prov- 
inces and  communes.  Neither  the  national  executive 
nor  the  Cortes  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  local 
administration,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Dipntaciones 
Provinciales  and  Ayuntamientoe  endangering  permanent 
tntercsta.  In  the  Basque  provinces  self-government  baa 
been  almost  abolished  ainca  the  laat  dvil  war. 

SWEDEN. 

Under  the  Swedish  constitution  of  1809,  with 
Bubsiquent  amendments,  the  executive  is  vested 
in  the  King,  who  also  possesses  legislative  power 
in  matters  of  political  administration.  In  all 
other  resjiects  such  power  is  exercised  jointly 
by  tlie  Diet,  wliicli  alone  may  impose  taxes. 
Kvery  new  law  must  have  the  King's  assent. 
Tlie  Diet  canfiists  of  two  chambers,  both  elected 
by  the  people.  Tlie  First  Chamber  consists  of 
ISO  members.  The  election  of  the  members 
takes  place  by  the  Landstings,  or  provincial 
representations,  25  in  number,  and  ttie  munici- 
pal corporations  of  the  towns,  not  already  rep- 
resented in  the  LandHtings,  Stockholm,  GiSte- 
borg,  Malmii,  Norrkiiping,  and  Gilile.  All  mem- 
bers of  tile  First  Chamber  must  be  above  35, 
and  mu»t  have  posseiiHed  for  at  least  three  years 
previous  to  the  election,  either  real  property  to 
the  taxed  vahie  of  50.000  kronor,  or  $14,885. 
or  on  annual  income  of  3.000  kronor.  or  $830. 
They  are  elected  for  six  years,  nml  (ibtain  no 
payment  for  their  ser%-ices.  Tlie  St-cond  Cham- 
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ber  consists  of  230  members,  80  representing 
urban  and  150  rural  districts.  All  natives  of 
Sweden  aged  21,  possessing  real  property  to  the 
taxed  value  of  1,000  kronor,  or  $280,  or  farm- 
ing, for  not  less  than  five  years,  landed  prop- 
ci'ty  to  the  taxed  value  of  6,000  kronor,  or 
$1,665,  or  paying  income  tax  on  an  annual 
income  of  800  kronor,  or  $225,  are  electors ;  and 
all  natives  SLged  25,  possessing  the  same  quali- 
fications, are  eligible  for  the  Second  Chamber. 

Members  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  are 
paid  $336  a  session,  besides  traveling  expenses. 
Members  of  both  houses  are  elected  by  ballot. 

LOCAL  OOVBRNMENT. — The  provlodal  adadnit- 

trntlon  is  intrusted  in  Stockholm  to  ■  goremor  general, 
and  in  each  of  the  24  goremmentB  to  a  prefect,  nomi- 
nated br  the  King.  Under  the  prefects  are  lltt  bailiffs 
(Eronofogdar)  and  S19  sab-officers  (i-anrouin}.  Each 
rural  pariah,  and  each  town  forms  a  commnne  or 
mvnieipaltt^.  The  communal  aisemblj  or  municipal 
couQcil  decides  on  all  questions  of  administration,  poUce 
and  communal  economy.  Eaeh  government  lias  a  gen- 
eral council  which  regulates  Intemal  affairs.  The  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  towns  and  provincial  dlstriett. 
The  following  towns  are  administered  separatdj  bv 
their  municipal  councils:  Stockholm,  OOteboigi  Slal- 
mS,  Norrkoping,  and  Gilfle. 

SWITZEBUUn). 

Switzerland  is  a  confederation  of  10  entire 
and  6  half  cantons,  which  have  been  united  for 
federal  purposes  since  1848.  The  constitution 
of  1874  veste  the  supreme  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  two  chambers:  (1)  a  State  Coun- 
cil {Standerat)  of  44  members,  two  for  eaeh 
canton  and  one  for  each  half  canton,  elected 
for  three  years;  and  (2)  a  National  Council 
(Jfatiotuilrat)  of  167  delegates  of  the  Swiss 
people  (of  whom  29  represent  Berne  and  22 
Zurich),  elected  also  for  three  years  directly  by 
manhood  suffrage.  The  united  chambers  form 
the  Federal  Assembly,  to  which  is  intrusted  the 
supreme  government.  The  executive  is  deputed 
to  a  Federal  Council  of  seven  munbers,  elected 
for  three  years  by  the  Assembly,  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  which  are  elected  yearly, 
and  are  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic 
The  principles  of  the  Referendum  and  of  the 
fnitiative  are  in  force.  The  latter  denotes  the 
right  of  any  30,000  citizens  to  demand  a  direct 
popular  vote  on  any  constitutional  question. 

LOCAL  OO  VEKlllEENT. — ^Eadi  canton  and  demi- 
canton  has  its  local  government,  based  on  the  principle 
of  absolute  sovereiKnty  of  the  people.  In  a  few  of  tlie 
smallest  cantons  the  people  exercise  direct  powers,  all 
male  citiEens  of  full  age  assembling  together  at  stated 
periods,  making  laws  and  ainminting  administrators. 
Such  assemblies  ( Landtgem^inden)  exist  in  Appenielt, 
Glarus,  Unterwald,  and  Uri.  In  the  larger  cantons 
there  is  a  body  elected  by  universal  suffrage  (der 
Oroaae  Rat),  which  exercises  the  functions  of  the  Lands- 
gemeinden.  In  all  the  cantonal  constitutions,  except 
Freiburg  and  the  cantons  having  a  Landseemeinde,  the 
referendum  has  a  place.  This  principle  is  most  fully 
dereloped  In  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concordats 
must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote.  In  many  cantons 
the  popular  initiativt  is  aleo  in  force.  Members  of  the 
cantnnal  councils,  as  well  as  most  magistrates,  are  either 
unpaid  or  receive  a  nominal  salary.  In  each  canton 
are  districta  (AmtghtzxTke)  consisting  of  a  gronp  of 
communes,  eaeh  having  a  prefect  (RegierunsfUUthtuter) 
representing  the  canton.  In  thc^  larger  communes  there 
is  an  HRRpmbly  (legislative)  and  a  council  (executive) 
-with  a  president,  maire,  or  syndic  In  the  smaller  com- 
munes there  is  a  conndl  oiUjr. 

TTTBKEY. 

The  con.stitution  of  1876,  suspended  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1877,  was 
restored  July  24,  1008,  as  a  result  of  the  Young 


Turk  movement.  Under  the  new  constitution 
the  Sultan,  who  is  the  protector  of  the  Moslem 
religion,  appoints  and  dismisses  his  ministers, 
concludes  all  treaties,  declares  war,  is  the  head 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  and  can  dis- 
solve the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  case  a 
new  election  must  be  held  within  six  months. 
The  press  and  education  are  free,  and  all  Otto- 
mans are  equal  before  the  law.  Parliament  con- 
sists of  the  Senate'  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  sits  annually  from  November  Ist  to  March 
Ist.  Senators  are  nominated  by  the  Sultan,  and 
the  total  number  must  not  exceed  one  third  that 
of  the  Chamber.  Tliey  receive  10,000  piastres  a 
month.  The  Chamber  consists  of  deputies  elected 
by  ballot  for  four  years  in  the  proportion  of  one 
deputy  to  60,000  male  citizens.  Deputies  must 
be  Ottomans,  able  to  read  and  write  Turkish, 
and  over  30.  Public  servants  are  ineligible. 
Each  deputy  receives  20,000  piastres  a  session 
and  Raveling  expenses.  The  initiative  in  l(«is- 
lation  lies  with  the  Ministry,  but  either  chamDOT 
can  demand  the  introduction  of  new  measures, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sultan.  On  pass- 
ing both  chambers  and  receiving  the  sanction  of 
the  Sultan,  an  act  becomes  law. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. — Provincial  administration 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  decentralisation,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  empire  is  divided  into  30  vilatittt, 
or  governments,  and  subdivided  into  aani^k;  or 
provlneea,  ktutu,  or  districts,  whUa,  or  subdiatricts, 
IcartiM,  or  oonunonitiea,  and  numJcipal  councUa  tn  the 
dtlea. 

TTBUGUAT. 

The  republic  of  Uruguay,  the  smallest  of  the 
South  American  republics,  declared  Its  inde- 
pendence, August  25,  1825.  By  the  oonstitution 
of  1830  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  [Resident, 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  two  chambers  sit- 
ting together  as  a  General  Assembly.  The  L^- 
islature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  19,  chosen  for  sue 
years  by  an  electoral  college,  one  third  retiring 
every  two  years,  and  a  Chamber  of  75  elected 
for  three  years.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
annual  sessions,  a  permanent  committee  of  two 
senators  and  five  deputies  assumes  legislative 
power  and  control  of  general  atlministration. 

LOCAL  aOVBSBMEm. — ^Each  territorial  depart- 
inent  ia  ruled  bv  an  eiecutive,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  an  admlniBtTative  oouneil  choeen  bj  jfopoiKt 

election. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  republic,  consisting  of  the  federal  states 
and  five  territories,  was  formed  in  1830  by  seces- 
sion from  the  republic  of  Colombia.  The  Presi- 
dent is  assisted  by  and  elected  (for  a  period  of 
six  years)  from  a  Federal  Council  of  19  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  Congress  within  IS  dsys  of 
its  first  meeting.  Congress  is  composed  of  a 
Senate  of  26  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  each 
state,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected 
indirectly.  The  term  of  ofiice  for  both  houses 
is  six  years.  The  constituent  states  have  each 
their  own  legislature  and  executive. 

LOCAL  QOVXBHHENT.— The  states  are  divided 
into  districts  and  these  into  municipiot,  ea^  district 
and  municipio  having  a  civil  chief.  Each  district  has 
a  municipal  council  of  7  elected  in  the  municipios  for 
three  years,  and  each  municipio  has  a  communal  Junta 
appointed  hy  the  municipal  council. 

The  Federal  territories  are  administered  by  gover- 
nors, nominated  by  the  President  of  the  republic.  Ter- 
ritories are  divided  Into  municipios,  eadi  of  wbtdi  has 
a  civil  chief  appwnted  by  the  governor. 
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mnTBS  STATES  or  AXEBICA. 

ConsUtntion  *n&  Government. — Con- 
gress representing  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
declared  their  independence  of  Ureat  Britain 
July  4,  1776,  and  thereafter  each  colony  was 
known  as  a  State. 

Text  of  the  Declaration  of  Independmce. 

In  Congrttt,  July  4,  1776.    The  unanimotu  Deeiaratien 
of  tkt  ThiHeen  UitUtd  BtalM  of  America. 

of  hamsn  tmatM,  it  bMoBua 
nceenarjr  for  one  peopls  to  dimlre  the  poliUcsl  bsnds 
which  haTe  conoBCtea  thorn  with  snother,  and  to  m- 
suiM  pmoti(  th«  powers  of  tho  earth,  tho  sepsrate  sod 
equal  station  to  whidi  the  laws  of  aataro  and  of  na- 
tnro'a  God  entitle  UieiB,  a  dooaat  respect  to  tho  oidalons 
of  mankind  requires  that  thty  should  declare  the  cansos 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  trntha  to  b«  self-STident :  That  sU  men 
are  crested  equal;  that  ther  are  endowed;  hy  their 
Creator,  with  certain  nnaUenable  righta;  tbat  amoDg 
ttiese  are  life,  liberty,  and  tho  pursuit  of  hsppineu. 
That,  to  secure  these  rights,  covernments  are  initituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  goTeroed;  that,  whenerer  any  form  of  ^Temment 
becomes  destmctiTe  of  these  ends,  it  Is  tbe  ri^ht  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
govemnent,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  organiiing  its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  tnem 
■hall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hsp- 
pinesa.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  gorem- 
menta  long  established  should  not  be  cfaanred  for  li^t 
and  transient  causes;  and  according!}'  all  experience 
hath  ahown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer 
while  evils  sro  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselTes  by 
aboliahing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomecl. 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpstions,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  object,  evincea  a  design  to 
reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  tbeir  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  goremment,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  aecurity.  Such 
iiMS  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies;  and 
such  ia  now  the  necessity  which  constrsins  them  to 
alter  their  former  ^sterns  of  government.  The  history 
of  tbe  present  King  of  Oreat  Britain  is  a  history  of 
repeateu  injuries  and  usurpations,  sll  having  in  direct 
object  the  eatablishment  of  an  absolute  tyrsnny  over 
these  States.  To  prove  tbis,  let  fscta  be  submitted  to 
•  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  inportance,  unless  suspended 
in  their  operation  till  Bis  assent  should  be  obtained ; 
and  when  so  snspcnded,  be .  has  ntter^  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

He  haa  refused  to  psss  other  laws  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  In  the 
legislature — a  right  inesthnable  to  t&em,  and  formidable 
toj^anta  on^r. 

He  has  csUed  together  leiffislstlve  bodies  at  places 
annsnal,  un comfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depontory 
of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  bouses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing  with  manly  flmnau  hie  invarions  on  the 
ri|;hts  of  the  people. 

He  hss  refusea,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolu- 
tions, to  CBUse  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legis- 
Isiive  powers,  ineapablo  of  annihllstion,  have  returned 
to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  State 
remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  sU  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without,  snd  convulsions  within. 

He  hss  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for 
naturaliiatioD  of  foreigners;  refusing  to  psss  others  to 
eneourKe  their  migrstion  hither,  and  raising  the  con- 
ditions of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
refusinc  his  assent  to  Isws  for  establishing  Judiciary 
powers. 

Ht  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  bis  will  slone,  for 
tbe  tttiare  of  tbeir  oRces,  and  tbe  amount  and  pay- 
aunt  of  dieir  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  ofBcen  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat 
out  their  substance. 

Be  haa  kept  amonr  ns.  In  times  of  peace,  standing 
amiea,  without  the  consent  of  our  Intislature. 

H«  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independeat 
of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power. 


He  haa  combined  with  others  to  eobjecl  us  to  a 
Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  eonstltution,  atM  nnaekaowl- 
edged  by  our  laws;  giviac  his  asaent  to  their  acts  of 

pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  worhl; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  conseat; 

For  depriving  tu,  ia  many  cases,  of  the  heaeflts  of 
trial  by  jury; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pre- 
tended offenses: 

For  sboiishing  the  tree  system  of  English  laws  In  a 
neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  enlarging  its  bonndsries  so  aa  to 
render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  In- 
trodndnf  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies; 

For  tuing  sway  our  charters,  sboiishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  snd  aUering  fundamentally  the  forms  of 
our  governments; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislslures  snd  declsring 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislste  for  us  in 
all  eaaee  irtiatsoever. 

He  hat  abdicated  goverDment  here,  by  declaring  u 
out  of  his  protection  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  hss  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  cossts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  won*  of  death, 
desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  drcnm- 
■tancea  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  acarceiy  paraUaled  la  the 
most  barbarous  sgoi^  and  totally  nnwoithy  tlte  head  of 
a  dvilised  natltm. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-eitisenB,  tshoB  captive 
on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  sgainst  their  eonntrv, 
to  become  the  executioners  of  theu'  friends  and  bretn- 
ren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hsnds. 

He  hss  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us, 
snd  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of 
our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savagea,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguisbed  destruo- 
tion  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  hsve  pe- 
titioned for  redress  In  tbe  mast  bumble  terms;  our 
repeated  petitions  hsve  been  answered  only  by  repealed 
injury.  A  prince  whose  ^aracter  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  msy  deflao  a  tyrant  ia  unflt  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  wsmed  them  from  time  to  time  of 
sttempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  sn  unw&rrant- 
sble  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  hsve  reminded  them  of 
the  circumstances  of  our  emijcration  snd  settlement 
here.  We  have  sppeated  to  their  native  justice  and 
magnanimity ;  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties 
of  our  common  kindred  to  dissvow  these  usurpations, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  Justice  ana  of  conssnguinity.  We  must, 
therefore,  scquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  sepsration,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We.  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America,  in  Genersl  Congress  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare.  That  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent  Stales; 
thst  they  are  absolved  from  sU  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Orest  Britsin  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  Independent 
Stalea,  they  hsve  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  estsbllsh  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  decla- 
ration, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Uvea, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  uered  honor. 

John  Hakcock. 


NEW  HAHPBHIBa. 

7osiah  BaHlett, 
Wmiam  Whipirte, 
Hatthew  Thomtoa. 

IfAKSAC-HnM-m  SAT. 
Hsmucl  Adsms, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Fi^lne, 
Elbrldge  Oerry. 


BHODl  ISI.AKD. 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  ElI^iT. 

CONNRrTICUT. 

Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Willlsms, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 
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NEW  TOBK. 
WillUm  Floyd, 
Philip  Livinnton, 
Prsncis  Lewis, 
LawiB  UorxU. 

new  JERSBT. 
Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
FrmaeiB  HopnnBon, 
John  Hart, 
Abrabam  Clark. 

PErJXSTLVAHIA, 
Robert  Morrta, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Frankly, 
John  Morton, 
Qeorge  Cljrroer, 
Jamea  Smith, 
Ci«org«  Taylor, 


Jamea  Wilaon, 
George  Rosa. 

Caesar  Rodney, 
GeorRe  Read, 
Thomaa  M'Koan. 

MATITLAHD. 

Samuel  Chaae, 
William  Paca, 
Thomaa  Stone, 
Cbarlea  Carroll,  of  CarroU- 
ton. 

TtROtNIA. 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomaa  JelTeraon, 
Benjamin  Harriaon, 
Thomas  Nebon.  Jr., 


Francis  Lighlfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

KORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Fenn. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 
Edward  Butledfe, 

Ordervd: 


Thomas  Heyward,  Jr., 
Thomaa  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthnr  Uiddleton. 

OEOROIA. 
Botton  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton. 

IS  CONGRESS,  ) 
JANDARY  18,  X777, 


That  an  authenticated  copy  o(  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  with  the  names  of  the  members  oi  Con- 

Fes8  Bubscribingr  the  same,  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
nited  States,  and  that  they  be  desired  to  have  the 
same  put  on  record. 
By  order  of  Coneress. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  PreMent. 
Attest,  CuAS.  TB0U80N.  fiecy. 
A  true  copy.  ' 
JOHN  Hascock,  Pret'dt. 


Siern«ni  of  the  Declaration  of  Iiidepradence. 


Adams.  John  

Adams,  Samuel  

Bartlett.  Josiah  

Braxton,  Carter  

Carroll,  Oharlea  31 

Chase,  Samuel  44 

Clark,  Abraham.  14 

Clymer,  George  38 

Ellery,  William  22 

Floyd,  William   5 

Franklin.  Benjamin  '4e 

Gerry.  Elbrldfte  j  8 

Gwinnett,  Button  40 

Hancock,  John  I  1 

Hall.  Lyman  '47 

Harrison,  Ben]  hi 

Hart,  John  13 

Hewes,  Joseph  3S 

Hey  ward,  Jr.,  ThoB  60 

Hooper,  Wm  21 

Hopkins,  Bteph  12 

Hopklnaon,  Francis  29 

Huntintrton,  Bsm'l  II 

Jeflerson.TtiOB  V2 

Lee,  Richard  Henry  4N 

Lee,  Francis  Lif;btfoot  

Lewis,  Francis  !  7 

LIvlngstoD,  Philip   3 

Lyncb,  Jr.,  Thos  43 

M'Kean.  Thos  3!l 

Uiddleton.  Arthur  50 

Morris,  Lewis  15 

Morris.  Robert  24 

Morton,  John  '1i< 

Nelson,  Jr.,  Thos  19 

Paca,  William  28 

Paine.  Robert  Treat  '  4 

Penn,  John  18 

Read,  George  41 

Rodney,  C^sar  52 

Boss,  George   17 

Rush.  Benjamin  t6 

Butledge.  Edward  34 

Sherman,  Roger  19 

8mlth,James  36 

Stockton,  Richard  10 

Stone,  Thomas  30 

Taylor,  Geo  33 

Thornton.  Matthew  17 

Walton,  George  

Whipple,  William  20 

WIltlamB,  William  W 

Wilson.  James  42 

Witherspoon.  John  21 

Woloott,  Oliver  25 

Wythe.  George  Ift 


UassachuBett!' Bay....  Lawyer  

Massachusetts  Bay....lMerchant.... 

New  Hampshire  Physician.... 

Virginia  Planter  

Maryland  Lawyer  

Maryland  I  Lawyer 

New  Jersey  Lawyer 

Pennsylvania  Merchant.... 

R.  1.  and  Prov.  Plan...  Lawyer 

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Massachusetts  Bay  

Georgia  

Massachusetts  Bay  

Georgia  Physician 

Virginia  iFarmer. 

New  Jersey  Parmer. 

North  Carolina  [Lawyer 

South  Carolina  iLswyer 


Farmer 

Printer  

Merchant.... 
Merchant.... 
Merchant.... 


Oct.  19,  173,'> 
Sept.  22,  1722 
Nov.,  1T29 
Sept.  10,  1736 
Sept.  20.  1737 
Apr.  17.  1741 
Feb.  1726 
Jan.  24,  1739 
Dec.  22.  1727 
Dec.  17,  1734 
Jan.  17.  1706 
July  17,  1744 

 1732 

Jan.  12,  1737 

 1731 

 1740 

 171.^ 

 1730 

1746 


North  Carolina  Lawyer  June  17,  1712 

R.  I.  and  Prov.  Plttn...lParmer  Mar.    7,  1707 

New  Jersey  Lawyer  1737 

Connecticut  Lawyer  July    3.  1732 

Virginia  Lawyer  Apr.  13,  1743 

Virginia  Soldier  Jan.  20,  17.32 

Virginia  Parmer  lOct.  14.1734 

New  York  Merchant....  March.  1713 

New  York  ;Merchant....  Jan.  15,  1716 

SouthCarolina  Lawyer  Aug.   ,'>,  1749 

Delaware  Lawyer  Mar.  19.  1734 

South  Carolina  Lawyer  1743 

New  York  Farmer  17i6 

Pennsylvania  Merchant....  Jan.  20,  1734 

Pennsylvania  Surveyor  1724 

Virginia  Statesman...  L>eo.  26,  1738 

Maryland  Lawyer  Oct.  31.  1740 

Massachusetts  Buy  Lawyer  3731 

North  Carolina  Lawyer  'May  17,1741 

Delaware  Lawyer  |  1734 

Delaware  General  1  1730 

Pennsylvania  Lawyer  '  1730 

Pennsylvania  Physician  Dec.  24,  174,') 

SouthCarolina   Lawyer  Nov.,  174S 

Connecticut  Shoemaker..  Apr.  19,  1721 

Pennsylvania  Lawyer  1710 

New  Jersey  Lawyer  Oct.     1.  1730 

Maryland  Lawyer  1742 

Pennsylvania  Physician  1716 

New  Hampshire  Physician   1714 

Georgia  Lawyer  1740 

New  Hampshire  Sailor  1730 

Connecticut  Statesman...  Apr.    8,  1731 

Pennsylvania  Lawyer  1742 

New  Jersey  Minister         Feb.    s.  JT22 

Connecticut  Physician....  Nov.  2u,  l?2i> 

Virginia  Lawyer  ir*ii 


Brain  tree  Mass. 

Boston  Mass. 

AtneBbury  Mass. 

Newington  Va. 

Annapolis.-  Md. 

Somerset  Co  Md. 

Elizabeth  town  N.  J, 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Newport  H.  I. 

Setauket  N.Y. 

Boston  Mass. 

Marbiehead  Mass. 

 England 

Bralntree  Mass. 

 Conn. 

Berkeley  Va. 

Hopewell  N.J. 

Kingston  N.  J. 

St.  Luke's  S.C. 

Boston  Mass. 

Scituate  Mass. 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Windham  Conn. 

Shadwell  Va. 

Stratford  Va. 

Stratford  Va. 

LlandatI  Wales. 

Albany  N.Y. 

Pr.  George's  Co.  ..S.C. 

New  London  Pa. 

Middleton  PI  S.C. 

Morrisania  N.Y. 

Lancashire  Eng. 

Ridley  Pa. 

York  Va. 

Wye  Hall  Md. 

Boston  Mass. 

Caroline  Co  Va. 

Cecil  Co  Md. 

Dover  Del. 

NewcaFtle  Del. 

Berberry  Pa. 

Charleston  S.C, 

Newton  Mass. 

 Ireland. 

Princeton  N.  J. 

Polntoin  Manor  Md. 

 Ireland. 

 Ireland. 

Frederick  Cj  Va. 

KIttery  Me. 

Lebanon  Conn. 

;st.  Andrews  Scot. 

V  ester  S<'ot. 

Windsor  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Co  Va. 


July  4. 
Oct.  S, 
May  19, 
Oct.  10, 
Nov. 14, 
Junel9. 
Sept., 
Jan.  23. 
Feb.  V>, 
Aug,  1. 
Apr.  17, 
Nov.  23, 
May  27, 
Oct.  8. 


April, 

Nov.'l'o, 
March, 
Oct.. 
July  IS. 
Hay  9. 
Jan.  6, 
July  4, 
June  19, 
April. 
Dec.  30, 
June  12. 

.Iune24. 
Jan.  1, 
Jan.  22, 
May  8, 
April. 
Jan.  4. 


May  11, 
Sept.. 


1826  92 
1X03  Rl 
1795,67 
1797162 
1832  96 
1811  71 

1784  69 
1813,75 
1)420 :93 
1821  87 

1790  85 
ISI4  71 
1777,45 

1793  57 
.1784  53 

1791  51 
.1780,65 
1779  49 
1809  63 
1790,49 

1785  79 
1791  54 
1796  64 
1826  83 

1794  63 
1797.63 
1803,91 
1778'6.S 
.1779,30 
1817,84 
1788' 44 
1798  72 
1806,73 
1777153 
1789  51 
.1799  59 
1814  84 


July. 
I  Apr.  19, 
I  Jan.  23, 
!  July  23. 
July  11. 
Feb.  28. 
■Oct.  r-, 
Feb.  23, 
June24. 
Feb.  2, 
Nov.2«, 
Aug.  2, 
Aug.  28, 
Nov.15, 
Dec.  1, 
June  H. 


1788 
.1798 
.1783 
1779 
1S13 
ISOO 
1793 
1806 
1781 
1787 
1781 
1803 
1804 
1785 
1811 
179S 
1794 
1797 
1806 


*Order  In  which  they  signed,  f  Ago  at  death. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  latter  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  Kovember  30,  1782,  and  Septem- 
ber 3,  1783,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
rluded  at  Paris.  The  go\'ernment  of  the  United 
States  continued  uader  the  Congress  provided 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  until  Mareli 


4,  1789,  when  a  constitution,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  representatives  of  the  different 
States  September  17,  1787,  went  into  effect. 
Afarch  4,  1789,  then,  is  the  date  of  the  inception 
of  the  present  constitutional  government  of  the 
American  Union.  The  original,  without  amend- 
ments, contains  only  4,000  words. 
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Cowtitiitlon  of  tba  Vnltod  StatM  of  Aaur* 
lea. 

(Went  Into  op«)-fttion  flrtt  Wedaeadftr  in  Uarch,  1789.) 

Preamble. — We,  thfl  people  of  the  Uait*d  States.  In 
order  to  form  r  more  perfect  noion,  establiah  justice, 
inaure  domestic  tranqailUtjr,  provide  for  the  common 
defenee,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  aecure  the 
blnsinsB  of  liberty  to  ooraelTea  and  our  poateritjr,  do 
ordain  and  eaUbliih  this  Gonstitutioa  lor  tb«  United 
States  of  Ameriea. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  I.  All  legialatiTa  powen  herein  p-anted 
ifaaU  bo  Tested  in  a  Confren  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Mouse  of  R«prs> 
■enlativea. 

8ECTIUN  II.  The  House  of  Bepretentatires  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States;  and  the  electors  ia  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualiflcationa  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- five  years,  and  been 
aeveo  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State 
in  which  he  shall  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  Stales  which  may  be  Induaed  within 
this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  b^  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  eiduding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persous.  The  actual  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  Ihey  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Rep- 
resentative; and  until  such  enameration  shall  be  made, 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
three;  Hassachusetls,  eight;  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence PIsntatioas,  one;  Connecticut,  five;  New  York, 
six;  New  Jersey,  tour;  Pennsylvania,  eight;  Delaware, 
one;  Uaryland,  six;  Virginia,  ten;  North  Carolina,  five; 
South  Carolina,  five,  and  Georgia,  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from 
an^  State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment. 

Skctiox  III.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen 
by  th<>  Legislature  thereof  for  six  Tears;  and  eadi  Sen- 
ator Hhall  have  one  vote. 

Imaiediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
eqnaUy  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of 
the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  claas 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third 
may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Ijcgislature,  which  shall  then  fill  auch  vacan- 
cies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  yeara 
a  citisen  of  the  United  Btatea,  and  who  ahall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  Uiat  Stata  for  which  ha 
shall  be  cbosen. 

The  Tice-Preaident  of  the  United  States  shall  ba 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Tote  unless 
th«r  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senata  ahall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also 
a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice- 
President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  tho  sole  power  to  try  sll  im- 

rcbmenU,  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  tney  shall 
on  oath  or  aflrmation.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States  la  tried,  tha  Chief  Justice  shall  pre- 
side;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  ohalt  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  diKqualiflcstion 
to  hold  and  enjov  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  United  States;  bnt  the  partv  convicted  ahall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
jndnient,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

BecnoM  IV.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing eleetlona  for  Senatora  and  Representatives  shall  bo 
prtaerOMd  in  eadi  Stat*  br  tha  Lej^ilature  theroot;  bnt 


tha  Cottgreaa  mj  at  any  time  by  law  Buke  or  altar 
such  regulattona,  except  as  to  the  places  of  dioosing 

Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  aaaemble  at  least  ones  In  every 
year;  and  auch  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dilferent 
day. 

SBrTlON  T.  Each  Houst.  shall  he  the  judge  of  the 
election,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  (o  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  penalliea  as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  HouBo  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior  and, 
with  the  ropcnrrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on 
any  question  ahsll,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journsl. 

Neither  House,  during  the  eesBion  of  Congress,  ahall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  mora 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  la 
which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sbctiux  VI.  The  Senators  ana  Representatives 
shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  he  privileged  from  ar- 
rest during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  aame;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House, 
tbey  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  VII.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  amcndmenta,  as  on 
other  hills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a 
law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  re- 
turn it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it 
shall  have  orl^inatea,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If 
after  such  reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  hill,  it  shsU  be  sent,  toffether 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it 
shall  likewise  be  reconsidered:  snd  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  House  it  shsll  become  a  law.  But  in  all 
such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined 
by  yeas  and  naj's,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting 
for  and  against  the  bill  shall  he  entered  on  the  journal 
of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  ttie  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  he  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  be  had  signed 
it,  unless  the  Conrress  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return;  in  which  esse  It  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senste  and  House  of  Representstives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  the  aame  shall  take  effect  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be 
repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  all  vcs,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  caie  of  a  bill. 

Section  VIII.    The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dutifs.  Imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
snd  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  dutien, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  he  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States. 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indinn  tribes. 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaliiation  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcica  throughout 
the  United  States. 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin,  snd  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  nf  rountprfciting  the 
seruritiea  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

To  establish  post  offices  and  poKt  ruads. 

To  promote  the  prosress  of  aclence  and  useful  arts 
hj  securing  tor  limited  timea  to  authors  jord  inventori 
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tlu  sicliuive  rii^t  to  their  reepeetive  vritings  and 
diicoTeries. 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Conrt. 

To  define  snd  panish  piracies  and  felonies  Fommitted 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 
of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  years. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  nav;. 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasiona. 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
tte  emploved  in  the  service  of  the  Lnited  States,  reserv- 
ing to  tne  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
olncerSt  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congresn. 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  sll  cases  whatso- 
ever over  such  district  (not  exceedltag  ten  miles  square) 
aa  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  sll 
places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  In  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magssines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other 
needful  buildings;  and 

To  make  all  lawa  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foreicoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
olBcer  thereof. 

Sbction  IX.  The  migration  or  importation  of  aneh 
persona  as  an^  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 

Krior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
at  a  tax  or  duty  mav  be  imposed  on  such  importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebeOion  or  in- 
Toaion  the  public  oafety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 
puKd. 

ITo  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  propoition  to  the  oensna  or  emuneration  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
mnj  Stale. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other. 

No  money  shall  he  drawn  from  the  Treasnry  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States.  And  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  oiBce,  or  title 
of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
state. 

Section  X.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 

fiass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
mpairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  of  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  in- 
spection laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  exports,  shall 
be  for  the  nee  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States: 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  dnty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  In 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  sereement  or  compact 
with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  Bucb  Imioinent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 

SbctIOK  I,  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vestod  in 
a  President  of  the  United  Ststes  of  America.  He  shall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  to- 


gether with  the  Tice-Preeident,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Leg- 
islature thereof  may  direc^  a  number  o1  electors,  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Eepresentatives 
to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall 
be  appointed  an  elector. 

[The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective  States  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  leaat 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit 
aealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shJl  then  be  counted.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them 
for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in 
like  manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the 
President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A  qoomm, 
for  this  purpose,  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  sU  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  coaa, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electora  shall  be  the 
Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remsin  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  chooae 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President.il 

The  Congress  may  determine  tlie  time  of  choosing 
the  electors  and  the  day  on  wbi<A  they  shall  ^ve  their 
▼otes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Ho  person  except  s  natural  born  citiaen,  or  a  eitiien 
of  the  Cnlted  Statea  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who 
Shan  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  yean 
and  been  fourteen  yean  a  resident  within  the  United 
States. 

In  case  of  the  remoral  of  the  Pnsident  from  efflcek 
or  of  his  death,  riwignntion,  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  nowera  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  cose  of  removal,  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability,  both  of  the  Fnstdent  and  Vice- 
President,  declaring  what  olRctr  shall  then  act  ai  Pnti- 
dent,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the 
disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  Stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  In- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  hia  ofBce  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: — 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Gonstltntion  of  the  United 
States." 

SErTiOx  II.  The  President  shall  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  State^ 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  severs!  States  when  called 
into  the  nctual  siTvice  of  the  United  States;  he  may 
require  the  diiinion.  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments  npon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
oFTenses  acainst  the  United  Statea  except  in  eves  of 
impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Renate,  to  make  treoties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shsll 
nominate,  and  by  nrd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambaGsadors,  other  public  miu- 
isters  and  consuls,  judKes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  Stales  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  snd  which 
shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as 
they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  conitt 
of  liiw,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 


iSuperseded  by  Article  XII.,  Amendments. 
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Ths  PrMidsnt  ahkll  bare  powar  to  ftU  op  aD  TftCftn* 
ci«B  thftt  msy  happen  duriaa  the  neeai  of  the  Saa»te 
bT  mntmc  coDuniuioni  which  ah  all  expire  «t  the  end 
of  tneir  next  aeHion. 

SbctiON  III.  He  ahall  from  time  to  time  glTe  to 
the  CoDgreu  infomuttoa  of  the  elate  of  the  Union, 
end  recommend  to>  their  conaideratioo  anch  meaaurea 
as  be  ahell  judge  necetMry  end  expedient;  he  may, 
on  extraordinsiy  occaaiona,  convene  both  Hon  see,  or 
either  of  them,  end  in  eaae  of  diaegreement  between 
them  with  reaped  to  the  time  of  adjourninenl,  he  may 
■djonm  Ifaem  to  euch  time  ei  he  ehall  think  proper; 
he  abkU  receive  ambeaaadon  and  other  public  min- 
iBters;  he  ehall  take  cere  that  the  Uws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  oommi«ion  all  the  offlcera  of  the 
United  BUtea. 

Sbction  IV.  The  President,  Vice-Pr««ident,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  ehsll  be  removed 
from  oSce  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  uf 
treMODi  briberj,  or  other  high  crimes  and  miademean- 

ABTICLE  III. 

Skction  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
Sutea  shall  be  Tested  in  one  tiupreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  eatablish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  oRices 
dnrins  good  behavior,  aod  shall  at  atated  times  receive 
for  tSielr  aervicea  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be 
dtmlniihed  during  their  continuance  in  offlce. 

Bbctiom  IX.  The  jndicial  power  aball  extend  to  all 
caeca  in  law  and  eqnilj  arlaing  under  thia  Conatitutlon, 
the  laws  of  the  United  State*,  and  treaties  made,  or 
whidi  aball  be  made,  nnder  their  authoritj;  to  alt 
cases  affecting  ambamdor^  other  public  ministers,  and 
eonauls:  to  aU  cases  of  adniralty  and  maritime  juria- 
diction;  to  controversies  to  whidk  the  United  States 
shall  be  ft  pnr^;  to  eontroreralea  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  dtisena  of  another  State, 
betwawi  eUisens  of  different  States,  between  cltliena  of 
the  same  State  dalralng  lands  under  grant!  of  differ- 
ent Sutea,  and  between  n  State,  or  the  citlsena  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  citltena,  or  anbjecte. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambaasadors,  other  public  min< 
later*,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shsll 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  ahall  have  original  jurla- 
diction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
renlations  as  the  Congress  shall  malce. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  Impeseh- 
ment,  ahall  be  by  ivry,  and  such  trial  ahall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  the  aaid  Crimea  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted: but  when  not  committed  within  any  State  the 
trial  ahall  be  at  such  place  or  places  ss  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

SKCTION  III.  Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  sgainat  them,  or  in 
adhering  to>  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  treason,  bat  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  dsriflff  the  life 
of  the  person  sttainted. 

ARTICLE  rV. 

SbctiOn  I.  Full  fsith  and  credit  shall  be  given 
in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress 
niay  by  general  lawa  preacribe  the  manner  in  which 
snch  sets,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effert  thereof. 

SBc-riON  II.  The  dtixens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  sll  privileges  and  immunities  of  cftiiens  in 
the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  sot  State  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be 
found  in  another  State,  ahall,  on  demand  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fted.  be 
delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  Stale  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  Stale, 
nnder  the  laws  thereof,  escsping  into  another,  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sbction  III.  Kew  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congrcsa  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  StatM,  or  parts  of  Statea,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Lefislatares  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as 
at  tk*  GongrMS. 


The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  aud  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
St&tes,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Skction  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion, 
and,  on  application  of  the  Legialature,  or  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive (when  the  Legislature  cannot  bo  coaTMMd}t 
against  domestic  Tiolence. 

ABTICLE  T. 
The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to 
this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  two  thirda  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  whidt,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  puriKMea, 
as  part  d(  this  Constitution,  when  ratifled  by  the 
Logttlainres  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  eonventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratlflcatlon  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  flixt  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article;  and 
that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  auffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  Into 
before  the  adoption  of  thia  Constitution  shall  he  as  valid 
against  the  United  Statea  nnder  ttiia  Ctmstltntlon  as 
under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Btate^  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  jndges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned, 
and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  ana 
all  executive  and  Judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  CooBtitntion ;  hut 
no  religions  teat  ahall  ever  be  required  as  a  qiiMlflea- 
tion  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  Oio  United 
Slates. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratiBcatioo  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Con- 
stitution between  the  Ststes  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Ratification   of  the  OonstttntiDn  by  tba 
Thirteen  Original  States. 


SraTKB. 


Ratified 
the  Constitution. 


Delaware  December  7....  1787 

Pennsylvania  December  12...17H7 

New  Jersey  {December  18  ..17S7 

Oeorgia  January  2  17W 

Connecticut  IJanusry  9  178S 

MaBRachusetts  {February  6  17^ 

Maryland  'April  2«  17S8 

8  South  Carolina ....  May  23  Vf» 

9 New  Hampshire..  June 21  r,8s 

10,  Virginia  June  26  1788 

lllNew  York  July  26  1788 

12  North  Carolina....  November  21.. 1789 

13  Rhode  Island  May  29..  I7JW 


Tote. 


Cnanimooe 
4fito23 
Cnanlmoiu 
rnaaimous 
128  to  40 
187  to  168 
63  to  12 
H9to7S 
to  46 
89  to  79 
.30  to  28 
;i93to75 
:s4to32 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Ten  amendmenta  were  added  to  the  original 
Constitution  Dec.  15,  1791;  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment, Jan.  8,  17fl8:  the  twelfth  amendment, 
Sept.  25,  1804;  the  thirteenth  amendment,  Dec. 
18,  1865;  the  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28, 
1868;  and  the  fifteenth  amendment,  March  30, 
1870.  Amendments  proposed  hy  the  Congress 
must  be  adopted  by  three  fourths  of  the  States, 
acting  through  their  legishitures. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  ahall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estsbllsh- 
moBt  of  raligitm,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
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of;  «r  *bridfiB(  tbe  freedom  of  spMch  or  of  the  pmc; 
or  tba  right  of  ihe  people  peeee»b»  to  eseemble,  end  to 
petition  toe  OoTemment  for  m  reoreee  of  grianncee. 

ARTICLE  II, 

A  veil -regulated  militia  beiog  necesterr  to  the  le- 
cnri^  of  a  free  Btate,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  amu  ahall  not  be  infringed. 

ABTICLE  III. 

No  uMier  ihal^  la  time  of  peace,  1m  Quitered  In 
any  house  without  the  conaent  oi  the  owner,  nor  tn 
time  of  war  bat  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  bj  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  aecnre  la  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  aEsinst  unreasonable 
searches  and  seiiures,  shall  not  De  violated,  and  no 
warrants  shall   Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  lup- 

[lorted  by  oath  or  afBrmation,  ana  partienlartj  describ- 
ng  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  peraons  or  thinga 
to  be  aeiiad. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Ho  peraon  ahall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  erimennlaaa  on  «  presentment  or  In- 
dictment of  a  n-and  jury,  except  in  eaaea  ariaing  In  the 
land  or  naval  lorces,  or  In  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
■erriee,  in  time  of  war  or  pubUo  danger;  nor  any 
peraon  be  eabiect  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  pnt 
in  Jeopardy  ot  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  conqwlled  In 
any  criminal  ease  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor 
bo  dqirired  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
procesB  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  b*  taken  for 
poblio  ua  witaoat  just  compenaattoo. 

ARTICLE  TI. 

In  at]  criminal  prosecntiona,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  i>ubUc  trial,  by  an  impartial 

Jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
lave  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previonsly  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  liim;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  as^atance  of  counsel  for  bis  defense. 

ARTICLE  Til. 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy ^all  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States  than  according  to  the  nuet  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

ARTICLE  Tin. 
Excessive  hall  shall  not  b«  required,  nor  •zeesafvs 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pnnialunents  in- 
flicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  In  the  Conatitntion  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  constmed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  Stotes, 
are  reserved  to  tbe  States  respectively!  e?  to  tbe  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  ITnited  States  shall  not  be 
construed  lo  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  ec^uity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  aEsinst  one  of  the  United  States 
by  cilisoRS  of  another  State,  or  by  citisena  or  aubjecta 
of  any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themRelvps;  thev  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  aa  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct bnllnts  the  person  voted  for  ss  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  SB  President,  and  of  all  persons  votea  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  aealed, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate:  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Renrpspnta fives,  open  all  the  cerliflcates.  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  connted:  the  person  having  the 
greatpBt  nnmber  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  If  such  nnmber  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have 


aneb  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  high- 
eat  nnmben,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  Preaident,  the  House  of  Bepresentativea 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  ea<!h  State  having 
one  vote:  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
Uarch  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act 
as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability  of  the  President.  The  peraon  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President 
shall  he  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  ana  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice- 
President;  a  quorum  for  tbe  purpose  shall  consist  of 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Stales. 

ARTICLE  Xni. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  serv- 
itude, except  aa  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  tha 

part^  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  ahall  cxiat  within 

the  United  Statea,  or  any  place  autqect  to  their  jnrls- 

dieiioB. 

Bbctioit  2.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  eaforos 

this  article  appropriate  leglslatitHi. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Sgctiox  1.  An  persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citiiena  of  the  United  States  and  of  tbe  State 
wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shsll  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citiiens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persona  In  each 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxpd.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  tbe  Legislature 
thereof,  Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  Inhabitanta  of 
such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citiiens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 

Krtion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citlsana  snail 
ar  to  the  whole  number  of  Bale  dtlsens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  snch  State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  Preaident  and  Vice- 
President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having 
previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  expcutive  or  Judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  tho  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  hsve  engai^ed  in  inaurrectlon  or 
rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  earh  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Section  4.  The  validitv  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorised  by  law,  including  debts  in- 
curred for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  serv- 
ices in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not 
be  questioned.  Bat  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  in- 
curred tn  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipa- 
tion of  any  alave:  but  all  such  dehta,  obligations,  and 
claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force by  appropriato  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
artide. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Sectiov  1.  The  right  of  citlxens  of  tho  TTntted 
States  to  vote  ahsll  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en* . 
force  thia  article  by  appropriato  legislation. 
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CtTBA. 

After  three  years  administratioQ  by  U.  S.  War 
Department,  tne  Constitation  of  Cuba  wan  ailopteJ 
Constitntional  Conveution  Feb.  21,  1901,  It 
differs  very  slightly  from  that  of  United  States. 
T)ie  President  must  be  a  native  or  naturalized 
Cuban,  serving  ten  years  in  wars  for  independence, 
and  is  elected  directly  for  four  years,  diHtjualiiitxi 
from  more  than  two  consecutive  terniH.  A 
Senate,  of  four  menibers  from  each  province,  re- 
tires one  half  each  four  years ;  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  for  each  25.000  inhabitants,  retires 
one  half  each  two  years.  The  franchise  belongH  to 
Cuban  male  citizens  over  2i  years  {not  ineligible 
by  crime,  etc.);  to  Kpwiiarda  resident  since  Apm  II, 
1880;  and  to  all  foreigners  resident  since  Jan.  1, 
1899.  Five  vean'  residence  is  required  for  natural- 
ization of  foreigners  arriving  on  the  island  after 
Januuy  1,  1899.  Congress  meets  annaally.  The 
municipal  ofBcoB  are  elected  directly  by  popular 
vote. 

laOOAL  GOTEBHIEIIHT.  Por  admin iatrativs  pvr- 
poBM  the  republic  im  divided  ioto  mix  proriBces;  the 
Ooremon  and  Assembliei  an  elected  directly  every 
three  7<esn.  The  monicipslitiei  are  ftdmiaietered  by 
msTios  sud  HwnlilieB  slqcted  dtreetly  popnUr 
vote. 

States  Admitted  to  the  TTnlon. 


SUte  ozLd  Territorial  Statlatlcs. 


Statu  xmo 

TlKUTOUKB.* 


Oroi* 
Ar*B  Ib 

Squire 


Statu. 


Aflmittod.i 


1  Vermont  

2  Kentucky  

8  Tennessee  

4  Ohio  

5  Louisiana  

6  Indiana  

7  MlulBsippI  

8  Illinois  

9  Alabama  

10  Maine  

11  Missouri  

12  Arkaiuia.1  

13  Micbfiran  

11  Florida  

19  Texas  

16  Iowa  

17  Wisconsin  

IS  Calllf>mia  

19  Minnesota  

20  OreKon   

31  Kansas  

22  West  Virginia  

21  Nevada  

21  Nebraska  

25  Colorado  

26  North  Dakota  

27  South  Dakota  

24  Montana  

29  WashlnBton  

SO  Idaho  

81  iWyomtaiK  

sa  Utah  < 

n  OkUtanma  I 


1791. 
1792, 
179G. 
IWB. 
1RI2. 
1K16. 
1«17. 
litis. 

isig. 

1820, 
1S21. 
IKW. 
3S37. 
1>H.S, 

lfl«. 

IMS, 
IMS, 
1S.W. 
18.W. 
1R59. 
IMI. 
lSfi3. 
ISfi*. 
1«B7. 
1S7«. 
1KS9. 
1S«9, 
1««9, 
1SR9. 
1S90, 
1890, 

im, 

1907. 


March  4. 

June  i. 
June  1. 
February  19. 
April  30. 
December  11. 
December  10. 
December  3. 
December  14. 
March  Ifi. 
Aui^t  10. 
June  l.i. 
January  26. 
March  3. 
December  29. 
December  28. 
Hay  29. 
September  9. 
May  II. 
February  14. 
January  29. 
June  19. 
October  81. 
March  1. 
AuKuntl. 
November  2. 
November  2. 
November  8. 
November  11, 
July  3. 
July  11. 
January  4. 
Norember  It, 


Alabama  

Alaska  Ter  

Arizona  Ter... 

Arkansas  

Calltornia  

Colorado  

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Col.... 

Florida  

Oeorzla  

Idaho   

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kans  as  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Mass  achusetts 

Micbican  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hamp  

New  Jersey ... 
N.  MezlcoTer. 

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota - 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Orexon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Boutta  Carolina 
83ath  DakoU . 

Tenn  esiee  

Texas   

Utah  

Verm  nnt  

Viritinia  

WasbinKton .. . 
West  Virginia . 

WlaronBln  

WyoufDB.  


52.2f)0 

figo.KM 

113,020 
l,S«.3«i 

itn.tts 

4.990 
2,060 
70 
.W.fiSO 

59.4:.'. 

56.t;^-0 
36.3.'ii> 

Ki.OW) 
40.100 
4H.720 
33,040 
12.210 

H.  SI.'i 
W,91ft 
fH,3fi.S 
4l>.K10 
69.4 1.1 

146.0M) 
77,.M0 
110.700 
9.ao5 
7,H1.T 
122.,'W) 
40.170 
52,aw 
70,79fi 

ii.m 

70.430 

4.'>,2Ift 

I.  2S0 
30..S70 
77,fi,W 
42.OS0 

SI.970 
9.M,5 
42.4,10 
69.  IM) 
21.7S0 
5fi.W0 

B7.8yo 


Total  U.S.,.  3,61fl,4Kl 


BitrraiP  BEIrama 
Iltrailtli.  Lrnith, 
UllF>.i  Milai. 


200 
800 
335 
27.^ 
875 
,190 
90 

g 

400 
2f>0 
305 
205 
IfiO 
SOU 
400 
850 
2«0 
10F, 
200 
190 
810 
350 
180 
800 
5H0 
41S 
815 
90 
70 

afa 

320 
620 
3ti0 
230 
67,5 
375 
300 

35 
23.5 
3R0 
430 
760 
275 

90 
4'J5 
310 
200 
290 
S6!l 


330 
1.100 
390 
240 
770 
270 
75 
110 
10 
4G0 
815 
490 
3M0 
2t>5 
210 
200 
175 
275 
2X> 
120 
110 
400 
400 
340 
280 
815 

2a'i 

4W> 

m 

890 
810 
200 
210 
205 
210 
2(t0 
im 

60 
215 
215 
120 
620 
845 
1^5 
205 
2.10 
225 
800 
27R 


MnntKomcry. 

Sitka.» 

Phienix. 

Little  Rock. 

Sacramento. 

Denver. 

Hartford. 

Dover. 

Washington. 

Tallahassee. 

Atlanta. 

BoIf^. 

RprinKfleld. 

Indianapolis. 

Des  Moines. 

Topeka. 

Franklort. 

Baton  Rouse. 

Aueu8tB, 

Annapolis. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St.  Paul. 

Jackson. 

JefTerfOn  City. 

Helena. 

Lincoln. 

Carson  City. 

Concord. 

Trenton. 

Santa  F4. 

Albany. 

Raleinh. 

Bismarck. 

('olumbus. 

(iuthrie. 

Salem. 

Harrlsburfc. 

Providence. 

dilumbia. 

Pierre. 

Naftavilte. 

Austin. 

Halt  Lake  City. 

Montpelier. 

Richmond. 

Olympla. 

Charleston. 

Madison. 

.Clieyeune. 


2,720*  ,  1.600* 


iDate  -wbm  admission  took  effect  is  irlven  from  V.  8. 
Cenma  reports.  In  many  instaDces  the  act  of  admia- 
iion  by  Cangresa  wsa  paaaed  on  a  previous  date. 

The  Territoriei. 


TKfnirroRiKii. 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona  

Indian"  

<Mdalioma*... 


District  of  Cohunbln. 

Dhtrict  of  Alaska.... 
Hawaii  


OrKaniiiotl.  

September  9.  1850 
February  21.  1863 


June 

May 
/July 
I  March 

July 

June 


SO,  im 

2,  1890 

16,  1790 

9,  I79I 

27.  1868 

11,  1900 


^  Until  admtoion  as  State  of  Oklahoma,  November 
13. 1907. 

Nnr  PiMHBfiaioKR.— A  rovemment  for  Porto  Rico 
was  established  by  the  Ftfty-alxth  Conirreaa.  The  Pbll- 
tppfaes  are  under  a  provisional  cIvH  Eovemment,  Oaam 
and  T^lla  nmlcr  Oovemom.  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Zone  mider  a  CommlHioti.  all  appofnted  by  the  Proal- 
dent 


^Aress  of  the  new  possessions  :  Philippines:  115,026 
square  miles;  Porto  Rico,  3,435;  Hawaii.  6.449;  Tu- 
tulla  and  Islets.  77;  Guam.  210:  Panama  Canal  strip, 
474.  'Oross  area  Includes  water  as  well  as  land  sur- 
lace.  ThMe  areas  are  those  published  by  the  United 
SUtes  Census  OHlco  in  1900.  "Breadth  is  from  east  to 
west.  Length  Is  from  north  to  south.  'Breadth  from 
Quoddy  Head.  In  Maine,  to  Cape  Flattery,  in  WashinK- 
ton;  leUKth  from  the  49th  parallel  to  DrownsviUe,  on 
the  Rio  Orande.  Thta  Is  excluHivo  of  Alaska,  ^tie 
capltBl  win  eventually  be  removed  to  Juneau. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  conducted  by  three  distinct  de- 
partmentflt  the  executive,  the  l^islBti\'e>  and  the 
judicial. 

Executive. — The  executi%'e  power  is  centered 
in  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  nine  chief 
ollicera  or  heads  of  dejHirtments  called  secreta- 
ries, who  are  collectively  known  by  the  popular 
term  of  the  Cabinet. 

President. — Tlie  head  of  the  government  holds 
office  during  a  term  of  four  ycura.  Cumlidiito» 
for  this  office  are  nominated  by  the  rrsgiectivc 
parties  at  what  are  known  as  national  con- 
ventions. In  the  conduct  of  party  nfTairs  the 
chief  instrument  is  the  standing  ]>arty  commit- 
tee composed  of  one  mender  from  pdch  state. 
These  are  elected  every  year  l)y  tlie  dclcfiation  of 
their  states  at  the  national  conv-cntion,  Tlie  first 
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year  in  which  political  parties  had  r^ular  con- 
ventions, nominated  candidates,  and  framed  plat- 
forms was  in  1840,  and  this  system  has  been 
conducted  uninterruptedly  since.  The  Republi- 
can Convention  at  Chicago  in  1860  was  the  first 
conducted  in  a  large  building  in  the  presence 
of  spectators.  The  membership  of  a  national 
conTention  is  composed  usually  of  two  delegates 
for  each  congressional  district,  four  at  large  for 
each  state,  and  six  from  each,  territory,  making 
a  total  of  about  1,000.  To  insure  attendance  of 
representatives  a  large  number  of  alternates  are 
appointed.  A  temporary  chairman  appointed  by 
the  national  committee  opens  the  convention. 
A  permanent  chairman  is  then  elected,  a  com- 
mittee on  credentials  is  appointed,  and  the 
convention  is  organized  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  Sometimes  the  platform 
Is  drawn  up  before  the  nominations  are  made. 
Friends  of  the  aspirants  for  nomination  present 
the  name  after  a  laudatory  speech,  and  the  se- 
lection is  made  by  votes  of  the  delegates.  The 
candidate  is  notified  of  his  nomination  by  a  com- 
mittee, before  whom  he  makes  a  speech  of  accept- 
ance, though  this  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
letter. 

Campaign. — ^Political  parties  are  thoroughly 
organized  and  are  conducted  upon  sound  business 
principles.  This  work  is  conducted  by  the  party 
committees  and  their  chairmen.  The  chairman 
of  a  political  party  is  a  man  with  large  influ- 
ence, which  he  exerts  to  the  utmost  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  out  the  vote  and  to  influence  the  voters, 
and  these  efi'orts  may  take  the  form  of  simple 
persuasion,  newspaper  articles,  intimidation,  and 
even  bribery  in  some  cases. 

Eleeton. — In  1845  Congress  prescribed  that 
presidential  elections  sho^d  take  place  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
At  this  election  the  voters  do  not  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, but  choose  a  certain  number  of  persons 
from  each  state  who  have  the  power  of  electing 
a  President,  These  are  known  as  electors,  and 
together  they  form  the  Electoral  College.  In  no 
case  in  the  27  elections  since  1796  has  a  single 
elector  voted  differently  from  the  way  he  was 
exmcted  to  vote. 

Electoral  College. — ^The  respeetivs  state  rep- 
resentatives to  this  body  meet  in  each  particular 
state  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  follow- 
ing their  election,  cast  their  ballots  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  send  certified  cop- 
ies of  the  returns  to  Washington.  The^e  votes 
are  counted  by  Congress,  which  meets  for  that 
purpose  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February. 
Should  there  be  no  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  any  one  candidate,  the  Constitution 
directs  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
elect  a  President  from  the  three  highest  names 
on  the  list,  each  state  having  one  vote;  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  vote  shall  be  cast  for  a 
state  in  cases  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  representatives  from  that  state  is  decided  by 
the  majority  of  votes  of  the  representatives. 
This  provision  has  been  resorted  to  only  twice 
in  the  history  of  the  country:  namely,  in  1801, 
when  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  73  votes  each  for 
President,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  by  the  House 
of  BepresentatlveB;  and  In  1884,  when  there  was 
no  majority,  the  three  highest  belnir  Adams, 
Jackson,  and  Crawford,  and  John  Qulncy  Adams 
was  chosen. 


Preeidential  Sueoeuion. — A  vacanCT'  resulting 
from  the  death  or  inability  of  the  Ftesident  is 
supplied  by  the  Vice-President.  There  are  five 
insUnnces  of  such  Buccession:  namely,  April  4, 
1841,  Tyler  became  President  by  the  death  of 
Harrison;  July  0,  1850,  Fillmore  became  Presi- 
dent by  the  death  of  Taylor;  April  15,  1865, 
Johnson  became  President  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln;  September  I'J,  1881,  Arthur  be- 
came President  upon  the  assassination  of  Gar- 
field; and  September  14,  1901,  Roosevelt  became 
President  upon  the  assassination  of  McKinley. 
In  1702  Congress  attempted  to  provide  in  case 
of  the  death  or  inability  of  both  President  and 
\'ice-President  by  enacting  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  Uie  Senate  should  dischai^  the 
duties  of  President,  and  after  him  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  but  that  a  new  election  should 
follow  in  two  months.  On  January  19,  1886, 
Congress  provided  that  in  such  eases  the  duties 
of  President  shall  be  discharged  by  a  Secretary 
of  a  Department,  ranking  in  order :  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of 
War,  Attorney  General,  Postmaster  General,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. But  no  provision  is  made  for  a  new 
election,  the  temporary  incumbent  holding  the 
office  of  President  un^  the  end  of  the  original 
term. 

Term  of  Office. — ^The  President  is  elected  for 
four  years,  and  his  term  begins  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  4th  of  March.  Since  1841  four 
Presidents  have  held  double  terms ;  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Cleveland,  and  McKinley.  Every  Presi- 
dent until  1841  was  a  candidate  for  rejection, 
and  of  these  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  Jackson  were  elected,  but  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Van  Buren 
were  defeated.  Between  the  years  1840  and 
1860  no  President  was  renominated,  Cleveland 
was  renominated  and  defeated  in  1888,  nomi- 
nated and  elected  in  1802.  Harrison  was  re- 
nominated in  1892  and  was  defeated.  No  Presi- 
dent has  held  office  for  a  third  term,  though 
Washington  might  ha\'e  held  it,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  renominate  Grant  in  1880. 

El^ihiUty. — Of  all  the  officers  in  the  United 
States  government  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent alone  must  be  native-bom  citizens.  A  can- 
didate for  either  of  these  offices  must  be  3S  years 
of  age  and  have  lived  14  years  in  the  country. 

Duties  of  the  President. — These  are  regulated 
by  the  Constitution  and  may  be  briefiy  stated  as 
follows:  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  to  which  be  appoints  commissions  and  as- 
signs officers ;  in  time  of  war  he  is  military  chief. 
Ife  names  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  important 
federal  officers,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  may  remove  from  public  office  with* 
out  such  consent.  He  directs  foreign  relations, 
submits  treaties,  can  pardon  any  offense  except 
cases  of  impeachment,  can  use  the  militia  or 
naval  forcei  to  maintain  the  law,  can  veto  bills, 
and  may  call  the  attention  of  Congress  by  mes- 
sages to  necessary  legislation.  In  1790  the  Pres- 
ident's salary  was  fixed  at  $25,000  a  year;  in 
1871  raised  to  $50,000;  in  1009  to  $76,000,  with- 
out  traveling  expenses.  Congress  provides  for 
the  care  and  repair  of  the  White  House,  makes 
allowance  for  lights,  stable,  hottiouse,  fuel,  and 
steward's  salary,  and  extends  tojthe  Pre^Mit 
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the  UBe  of  a  goTemment  Teasel  for  hia  tripa  at 
sea. 

In  the  interrals  between  the  Beasiona,  the 
President  may  appoint  temporary  officeholders 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  upon  its 
reaucmbling.  While  the  Preudent  ia  more 
powerful  in  Congresa  than  any  other  individnal, 
B  majority  in  one  or  both  Houses  may  reaist  hia 
efforts  to  secure  good  le^slation.  Congress  was 
opposed  to  Madiaon  In  1809 ;  the  administration 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  suffered;  Jackson  stnig- 
^ed  with  Congress  from  1831  to  1835,  and  the 
Whigs  openly  opposed  Tyler  in  Congress. 

Departments. — ^There  are  nine  heads  of  De- 
partments, or  secretaries,  who  form  the  Cabiftet, 
and  these  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  the  appointment  is  ctmnrmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Treasury,  and  War  data  from  the  Confederation. 
The  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney 
General  were  created  by  an  Act  of  1780,  though 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  not  organized 
until  1870.  The  Navy  Department  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  War  Department  in  171)8.  The 
Postmaster  General  existed  under  the  Confedera* 
tion  but  he  was  not  recognized  as  ecjual  to  the 
other  secretaries  until  Jaqkson's  administration. 
The  Deurtnient  of  the  Interior  was  erected  in 
1849.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  became  a  de- 
parfanent  with  a  secretary  in  1880,  and  the  De- 
rartment  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1903. 
Each  secretary  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$12,000,  and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

Secretary  of  State. — This  oflicer  has  control  of 
foreign  negotiations,  American  consuls,  holds  in- 
terviews Mid  corresponds  with  the  accredited 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — This  officer  con- 
trols the  National  finances,  has  charge  of  the 
public  accounts,  directs  the  plans  for  public 
buildings,  for  coining  and  printing  money,  and 
submits  estimates  of  revenue  and  disbursements 
of  the  government  to  Congress  every  year. 

Secretary  of  War. — He  is  the  head  of  .the 
army,  under  the  President,  and  controls  the  Bev- 
era!  offices  relating  to  the  army.  Within  his 
department  are  the  control  of  the  United  States 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  of  the  National 
cemeteries,  and  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  hia  consent  must  be  obtained  before 
any  bridge  may  be  built  over  any  navigable  river 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Department  of  Justice. — The  Attorney  General 
is  the  legal  adviser  to  the  President  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  other  departments  in  questions  of 
law  relating  to  their  Work,  prosecutes  for  the 
federal  goremment  and  acts  as  its  special  coun- 
seL 

PoHmaster  Oeneral. — ^This  officer  directs  snd 
manages  the  postal  business  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  varied  duties  he  appoints 
officers  and  employees  of  the  department  (ex- 
cept  the  four  assistant  postmasters  general,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President) ;  makes  postal 
treaties  with  foreign  governments;  and  manages 
the  foretan  and  domestic  mail  service.  He  is 
responriUe  for  the  appointment  of  over  90,000 
persons,  induding  aft  postmasters  whose  re- 
umneration  does  not  exceed  (1,000  a  year. 

Btenkuy  cf  the  2ra«|r.~In  this  d^artment 


is  conducted  the  construction  of  ships,  the  man- 
ning, et^uipping,  and  arming  of  the  vessels  of 
war,  which  is  done  in  the  navy  yards  and  at  the 
naval  arsenal  at  Washington ;  it  also  controls 
the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 

Secretary  of  the  Jnterior.—Anumg  the  maigr 
duties  of  this  officer  is  supervision  over  patents, 
pensions,  public  lands  and  surveys,  Indiana,  edu- 
cation, railroads,  public  parks,  and  some  of  the 

fiublic  institutions  within  the  District  of  Co- 
umbia. 

Secretary  of  Agriovlture. — ^This  officer  controls 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  quaran- 
tine  station!),  the  weather  bureau,  forestry,  and 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. — ^This  oOteer 
controls  the  census,  immigration,  steamboat  in- 
spection, lighthouses,  coast  survey,  foreign  and 
<iomestic  commerce,  shippdn^  fisheries,  statis- 
tics, and  investigation  into  corporations  and 
trusts. 

There  are  several  independent  services  not 
controlled  by  any  of  these  secretaries,  and  these 
include  the  government  printing  office,  for  which 
the  printer  ia  appointed  by  the  President;  the 
Natiimal  Museum;  Bureau  of  Ethnolt^;  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  the  Fish  Commission;  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  created  in 
1887;  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  created 
in  1883,  which  examines  candidates  and  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  about  120,000  government 
employees. 

Number  of  Civil  Service  Employees. — ^The  total 
number  of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
with  all  of  the  officials  in  both  Houses,  is  about 
1,000.  The  judges,  clerks,  marshals,  deputies, 
and  other  court  officials  number  about  2,250. 
The  fedn-al  executive  officials  and  employees 
number  in  all  about  230,000. 

Judiciary. — The  American  judiciary  system 
was  an  evolution  from  the  English  courts  in  the 
early  colonies.  After  the  Revolution  the  judges 
M-ere  appointed  by  Congress.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  courts  and  of  their  organization 
is  treated  under  the  head  of  "Law"  elsewhere. 
There  are  0  supreme  court  justices,  27  circuit 
judges,  70  district  judges,  6  judges  of  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Claims,  and  5  judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims. 
Each  judge  of  the  United  States  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  subject  to  approval  by  tne  Senate. 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  receive  $12,500 
a  year ;  circuit  judges,  $7,000 ;  and  district 
judges,  $0,000.  Judges  leave  the  bench  by 
death,  resignation,  retiring  on  allowance  of  full 
salary  after  70  years  of  age,  by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  office,  or  by  impeachment.  The 
federal  courts  exercise  a  very  great  power  over 
states,  by  the  right  to  declare  state  acts  uncon- 
stitutional and,  consequently,  void.  By  the 
federal  constitution  the  power  is  conferred  upon 
federal  courts  to  disallow  such  state  laws  as 
conflict  with  the  constitution  or  with  laws  and 
treaties  made  constitutionally  by  the  United 
States  government.  Instances  in  which  the  fed- 
eral  courts  have  passed  unfavorably  upon  acts 
of  Congress  have  been  very  few  indeed,  especially 
outside  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  recon- 
struction after  the  Civil  War.  Although  the 
constitution  does  not  demand  it,  none  hut  law- 
yers have  ever  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
judge  of  a  federal  court. 
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LEGISLATIVE  BOSIE& 

HOUSI  or  RXMBUKTATIVES. 

1. 

Humber 

Two  from  each  state. 

\  • 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
members,  appointed  according  to 
population— one  to  every  201,800 
inhabitants. 

8. 

How  Elected 

By  vote  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

By  votes  in  the  several  Congres- 
sional Diutricts. 

3. 

Term 

For  BIX  years,  but  so  arranged 
by  statea  that  one  third  of  the 
entire  Senate  is  elected  every  two 
years. 

For  two  years,  which  is  the  life 
of  a  Congress,  and  is  divided  into 
two  sessions.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  term  the  members  for  a 

new  House  are  chosen. 

4. 

Qualiflcatlona  of 
Candidates 

A  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  nine  years ;  a 
resident  of  the  state;  and  at  least 
30  years  of  age. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  at  least  seven  years ;  a  resident 
of  the  state}  and  at  least  25  years 
of  age. 

5. 

Salary 

Annual  of  $7,500. 

Annual  of  $7,500. 

e. 

Presiding  Officer 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Rtates  is  eiB  officio  President  of 

the  Senate. 

The  Speaker,  elected  1^  the 
House  at  tue  beginning  of  its  first 
session;  salary,  $12,000  a  year. 

7. 

Fowus 

1.  Elects  a  President  of  the 
Senate,  pro  tempore,  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President. 

2.  Passes  upon  nominations  for 
office  made  by  the  President. 

3.  Ibleets  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February  after  presidential 
flection,  with  the  House,  to  count 
the  electoral  vote,  and,  if  an  elec- 
tion results  the  President,  pro 
tempore,  of  the  Senate  declares 
the  election  of  the  successful  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  If  no  election  reaulti, 
the  Senate  elects  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

4.  Tries,  as  in  a  court,  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  impeached. 

5.  Ratifies,  amends,  or  rejects 
all  proposed  treaties  between  tlic 
Ignited  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

1.  Elects  a  Speaker  of  {he 
House  and  other  officers. 

2.  Originates  all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenues. 

3.  Meets  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February  after  presiden- 
tial election,  with  the  Senate,  to 
count  the  electoral  votes;  and,  if 
no  election  results,  the  House 
votes  by  states,  one  vote  for  eadi 
state,  to  fill  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, the  candidates  being  the 
three  who  received  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes. 

4.  Conduets,  before  the  Senate, 
all  impeachment  prosecutions. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives. — ^The  num- 
ber of  rejiresentatives  which  a  state  shall  have 
in  Congres-i  is  apportioned  according  to  its  pop- 
ulation, and  the  number  is  adjust^  before  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress  after  the  latest 
census.  From  1789  to  1805  in  estimating  pop- 
ulation 100,000  slaves  were  considered  equiv- 
alent to  00,000  free  men,  but,  as  no  slave  voted, 
the  white  people  of  the  South  had  greater  repre- 
sentation than  did  the  white  people  of  the  North. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  in  lftfI5  adjusted 
this  matter.  The  number  of  representatives  in 
the  House  has  been  increifaed  after  each  census 
except  that  of  1840,  when  the  number  sank  from 
240  to  2.12.  By  the  consuf<  of  1000  the  number 
of  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
increased  from  350  to  380.*    In  adjusting  pop- 


'InrroasGd  bj  the  mdmisslon  of  Ohlahoms  to  891. 


ulation  the  difficulty  ariites  over  the  fractions 
that  result  from  dividing  the  population  of  the 
state  by  the  number  decided  upon  as  the  ratio 
number,  the  latest  estimate  being  201.860. 
As  an  example,  a  state  with  87.5,000  inhabitants 
gets  five  representatives,  one  with  1,060,000  has 
still  only  five  members,  but  one  with  1,070,000 
has  six  members.  The  first  step  in  the  assign- 
ment of  representatives  to  states  is  to  give  to 
every  state,  large  or  small,  one  representative. 
In  the  smaller  states  this  is  at  the  very  start 
irregular,  for  Nevada  with  only  a  fraction  of 
the  population  of  Delaware  has  the  same  repre- 
ftontation  of  one  member  of  Congress.  From 
this  the  total  number  of  the  new  House  is  de- 
cided upon,  and  from  it  the  adjustment  of  repre- 
sentation in  each  state.  The  distribution  of  the 
representatives  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 
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 2 

 3 

10 

 1 

 2 

 5 

Indiuia 

13 

 82 

..  ..11 

South  DftkoU  

 2 

 7 

 14 

Ttrglnla  

Washington  

10 

 3 

West  Virginia  

 5 

MlSBiSBillp)  

 8 

11 

Total  

 891 

This  basis  of  representation  remains  in  force 
until  1912,  when  a  new  house  will  assemble  as 
the  first  after  the  census  of  1910.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  apportionment  at  the  several  censuses 
in  the  history  of  the  country  has  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Under. 

OniBCi. 

Appobtioh- 

UBST. 

Whole 
Nu'ber 
of  Bei>- 
resent- 
stives. 

fear. 

Popolat'n. 

Tear. 

Ratio. 

f\Hlilllllllllll ..... 

1789 

80,000 

CS 

1790 

17B3 

38,000 

10ft 

SwoDd  Oensos.. 

1800 

6.808.483 

IMS 

88.000 

141 

lUrd  Oenitu  

1810 

7,239.881 

1813 

85.000 

181 

FOnrtb  Oensns... 

1820 

9.683,622 

1S28 

40.000 

213 

1830 

I2,ste.oao 

183S 

47,700 

240 

BlzUi  Oensns.... 

ISM 

17,069.498 

1B«8 

70,680 

228 

Serentta  Census.. 

1850 

23.191,876 

1858 

98,428 

234 

Etetatli  Census... 

iseo 

31,448,821 

1863 

127.381 

241 

Nfaitb  Census  

IftTO 

38,558.371 

1873 

131.425 

292 

Tenth  Oeasus  

lfl»0 

£0,155,788 

1883 

151.911 

825 

JOeraitb  Oensns. 

1890 

^622,250 

use 

173.901 

8H 

Twelfth  Censns.. 

1900 

76.80S.Sft7 

1S08 

201.860 

880 

Meetings  of  Congreaa. — ^^ry  Congress  must 
hold  at  least  two  Besdons.   lliese  are  annual, 

but  the  President  may  call  an  extra  session  for 
the  consideration  of  any  matters  of  importance, 
and  Congress  itself  may  provide  for  one.  The 
life  of  a  Congress  lasts  from  twelve  o'clock  on 
March  4  immediately  following  the  election  of 
representatives,  until  twelve  o'clock  noon  on 
March  4  of  the  next  odd  year,  when  Congress  is 
said  to  "dia."  The  longest  session  on  record 
was  in  1890,  when  the  adjournment  took  place 
on  October  I,  after  240  days  of  session.  The 
time  of  meeting  has  been  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Deconber  since  I7S0.  From  that  date  until 
1791  Congress  met  in  New  York.  From  1791 
until  1800  in  Philadelphia,  since  1800  at  the 
National  Camtol  in  Washington. 

jffoteries.— Between  the  years  1789  and  1815 
the  salary  of  senators  and  representatives  was 
MX  dollars  a  day;  from  1817  until  1855,  eif^ht 
dollars;  the  Act  of  March  19,  1816,  made  the 
salary  {1,500  a  year,  but  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  people  and  was  repealed.  In  185S  the 
ctHupensation  was  made  $3,000  a  year,  and 
raised  in  1865  to  $5,000.  On  the  lost  day  of 
the  session  in  1873  the  salary  was  made  $7,500; 
this  act  was  repealed  early  in  the  next  session 
and  the  salary  was  placed  at  $6,000  a  year. 
But  in  1906  the  salary  was  again  raised  to 
17,600  a  year.  Congress  pays  a  total  of  $2,500,- 
000  a  year  in  salaries  and  mileage^   Mileage  is 


a  grant  made  to  senators  and  representatiTOB 
to  cover  their  traveling  expenses  from  and  to 
their  homes.  Between  the  years  1789  and  1815 
each  member  was  granted  six  dollars  for  every 
20  miles  of  travel;  from  1817  to  1865,  eight 
dollars  for  every  20  miles;  and  since  1S05  it 
has  been  20  cents  a  mile.  At  one  time  a  mem- 
ber from  Oregon  was  obliged  to  travel  6,000 
miles  to  Wawngton»  and  for  this  he  drew 
$2,000. 

Speofcer.— The  presiding  officer  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  elected  by  his  party,  and 
the  selection  is  practically  made  before  Congress 
meets.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter,  but  in  1839 
Speaker  Hunter  was  elected  after  a  week  of 
voting;  in  1849  Howell  Cobb  was  elected  after 
59  ballots  had  been  cast,  and  he  was  chosen  by 
plurality.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  was  elected  in 
1865  after  a  struggle  of  two  months,  aa  was 
the  case  in  1859  when  Pennington  was  chosen. 
The  infiuence  of  the  Speaker  in  the  House  is 
very  great;  he  appoints  committees  by  power  ' 
conferred  upon  him  in  1790;  he  decides  which 
member  is  entitled  to  the  floor  during  debates, 
and  by  refusing  to  recognize  members  he  may 
retard  or  prevent  legislation,  and  this  power  is 
still  further  increasra  by  his  right  to  state  ques- 
tions, to  put  them,  ajid  to  decide  points  of 
order. 

Committees. — These  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  as  soon  aa  possible  after  his  dection, 
and  it  is  his  privilege  to  distribute  the  600 
committee  places  among  the  391  members.  Ocmi- 
mittees  in  the  Senate  are  supposed  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  ballot.  All  committees  meet  in  com- 
mittee rooms,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number 
in  the  Capitol,  and  such  committee  room  is 
usually  the  headquarters  upon  all  occasions  for 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Much  of  the 
work  of  legislation  is  done  in  the  daily  raettings 
of  the  committees,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  aa 
many  a«  1,000  bills  to  be  referred  to  one  com- 
mittee in  a  session.  The  meetings  are  usually 
private,  though  open  at  nearly  all  times  to  any 
especially  interested.  With  the  tremendous 
growth  of  business  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  committee  work  has  become 
a  necessity  in  order  to  consider  sufficiently  the 
several  bills  which  are  presented  to  the  House, 
and  a  great  deal  of  a  representative's  hardest 
work  is  done  in  the  committee  room.  Reports 
upon  bills  that  have  been  under  consideration 
are  made  to  the  House,  aJid  final  action  is 
guided  almost  wholly  by  that  report. 

Beaaiotu  of  Congreaa. — Both  Houses  usually 
meet  at  noon  and  the  average  duration  of  a 
session  is  from  four  to  five  hours.  Sunday  ses- 
sions, evening  sessions,  and  all  night  sessions 
are  not  unknown.  The  sessions  of  the  Senate 
during  its  first  two  years  were  private;  in  1793 
the  public  was  admitted;  and  in  1802  a  steno- 
graphic reporter  iros  allowed.  When  a  private 
session  of  the  Senate  is  now  required,  the  Sen- 
ate resolves  to  go  into  executive  session,  during 
which  time  no  spectators  are  allowed  and  the 
journals  and  records  of  such  meeting  are  kept 
private.  Secret  sessions  in  the  House  are  prac- 
tically unknown,  though  in  1807  that  on  the  Burr 
question,  and  in  1811  that  on  the  Act  for  taking 
possession  of  West  Florida,  were  secret.  News- 
paper reports  of  debates  began  in  1800;  the  Con- 
greaaional  Olobe  was  privately  started  in  1833, 
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in  which  debates  were  publidied  Terbatim  and  so 
contiutied  until  1873,  when  its  place  waa  taken 
by  the  CongreBaional  Record  conducted  by  Con- 
gress, in  which  reports  of  speeches  are  published 
daily,  but  members  have  the  privilege  of  editing 
and  changing  their  remarks  after  utterance,  and 
in  hurried  sesBions  a  member  asks  for  and  re- 
ceives  leave  to  print  speeches  which  have  never 
been  delivered. 

State  Oorermnent. — The  government  of 
states,  like  that  of  the  federal  government,  is 
threefold:  Ic^slative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

State  Legislature. — This  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  GiOieTal  Court  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts; of  tiie  Legislative  Assembly  in 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Montana;  of  the 
L^slature  in  many  states;  and  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  an  equal  number.  When  a  Legis- 
lature consists  of  two  houses  it  is  known  as  a 
bicameral  form  of  government;  when  of  only 
one,  unicameraL  Government  in  Georgia  was 
unicameral  from  1777  until  1789;  in  Penn^rl- 
vania  from  1776  until  1790;  and  in  Vermont 
until  1836.  In  all  of  the  other  states  there  were 
two  houses  and  the  upper  house  is  always  known 
as  the  Senate.  In  nearly  all  of  the  states  the 
lower  house  is  called  the  House  of  Sepresenta- 
tives,  except  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  where  it  is  known  as  the  House  of 
Delegates;  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Nevada, 
and  California,  the  Assembly;  and  in  New 
Jersey,  the  General  Assembly.  Until  1868  the 
lower  house  in  North  Carcdina  was  the  House 
at  Conunona. 

State  Eaeeutivea. — ^Thia  ocnnpriBes  the  Qover- 
nor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and,  in  some  eases^ 
heads  of  departments. 

Qovemor. — The  Governor  is  responsible  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  law;  informs  the 
L^slature  by  message  of  affairs  in  the  state; 
may  call  the  L^slature  in  special  session; 
nominates  and  appoints  under  confirmation  of 
the  Senate  certain  of  the  state  officers;  fills 
vacancies  which  occur  during  sessions;  grants 
pardons  or  commutes  sentences;  has  a  limited 
power  of  veto;  may  call  out  the  militia  to  bis 
aid  ;  and  is  a  commander  of  the  militia,  with  a 
military  staff. 

Btate  Officers. — In  each  state  the  secretary 
of  state  keeps  the  state  records  and  the  great 
seal;  tiie  treasurer  haa  charge  of  the  state 
funds;  an  auditor  or  comptroller  in  some  states 
audits  the  accounts;  an  attorney  general  looks 
after  the  state  business  at  court  and  is  counsel 
to  the  staiA;  and  the  state  superintendent  of 
education  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
public  instruction.  By  their  direct  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people  these  officials  differ  from  the 
President's  Cabinet  in  their  relation  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Zffeutenant  Governor. — ^In  many  states  this 
officer  Is  elected  to  fill  a  possible  vacancy  in  the 
Goremorship,  and  to  act  as  President  of  the 
Senate.  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  and  Or^n 
have  no  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  most  of  these 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  elected  by  the  Sen- 
ate, fills  any  vacancy  in  the  Governorship.  But 
Or^on,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  be  Governor;  Maryland 
permits  the  Legislature  to  elect  a  successor  if 


in  sesrion,  otherwise,  tiw  Fnsident  of  the  Somte 
takes  the  offioe. 

District  of  Columbia. — Choeen  in  1790  by 
act  of  Congress  as  the  seat  of  goremment; 
Maryland  and  Virginia  gave  up  claim  to  this 
territory.  From  1790  until  1800  the  seat  of 
government  was  at  Philadelphia.  The  limits 
of  the  District  as  now  existing  with  its  70  square 
miles  were  defined  in  1846  and  lie  wholly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Potomae  River.  In  1878,  because 
M  the  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  goremment  on  a 
territorial  basis,  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment by  three  commissioners  was  adopted.  The 
people  have  no  vote  and  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
Congress. 

liocal  Government. — There  exist  in  the 
United  States  four  forms  of  local  government: 
(1)  The  Town  System;  (2)  the  County  ^a- 
tem;  (3)  the  Mixed  System;  and  (4)  Munici- 
pal Government. 

Toum  iSysftfm.— This  form  was  based  upon 
the  English  idea  which  the  early  colonists 
brought  with  them.  The  charter  is  given  by 
the  state  I^slature.  The  town  elects  its  own 
officers;  imposes  and  collects  its  taxes;  cooper- 
ates with  the  county  and  state  in  the  collection 
of  their  taxes  within  its  limits. 

At  the  annual  meetings  reports  of  the  depart- 
ments for  the  past  year  are  rendered;  taxes  are 
voted ;  and  town  officers  are  chosai.  The  olBoera 
are  selectmen  'rarying  in  number  from  three  to 
nine;  theschotdcomi^ttee;  thetown  derlEjtown 
treasurer;  assessors;  overseers  of  the  poor;  sur- 
veyors of  hi^ways;  fence-viewers,  etc. 

County  Byatem. — ^This  system  originated  in 
Vir^nia  and  was  carried  to  the  West  by  emi- 
grants from  that  state.  The  state  legislature 
grants  the  charter;  there  is  no  assembly  cor- 
responding to  the  town  meeting,  but  county 
officers  administer  the  affairs;  the  governing 
body  is  the  County  Board  or  the  County  Court. 
Under  it  are  the  collector,  assessor,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  sheriff,  etc. 

In  some  states  the  subdivisions  of  the  county 
are  called  precincts;  in  others,  townshijis;  in 
Delaware,  hundreds ;  in  Georgia,  militia  dis- 
tricts; in  Louisiana,  wards;  in  Mississhtpi, 
beats;  in  Maryland,  electiim  districts;  and  in 
Tennessee,  civil  districts. 

Miaied  System. — In  many  states  there  is  a 
combination  of  the  town  and  the  county  systems, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  one  element  to  the  other  la 
of  varying  digrees.  In  New  York  there  is 
more  of  the  town  than  of  the  county;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, more  of  the  county  than  of  the  town. 
In  both  of  these  states  the  county  as  well  as 
the  town  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic  The 
mixed  system  and  the  county  system  are  the 
only  forms  found  in  the  West. 

Municipal  Government. — None  of  the  forms  of 
state  govemmmt  can  possibly  meet  all  of  the 
demands  of  city  administration.  This  is  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  the  state  though  the  form 
is  modeled  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  state 
methods.  The  cliief  characteristic  of  municipal 
control  is  the  strong  centralizing  of  power. 
The  charter  of  the  city,  given  by  the  state  le^s- 
lature,  is  really  the  constitution  of  the  city, 
limits  its  privil^s  and  defines  its  duties.  The 
city  Iwislature  oft«i  ctmaists  of  a  bicameral 
form  of  the  board  of  aldamien  and  the  oomnum 
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council;  but  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Franciaoo, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  cities  have  only  one 
chamber.  This  liody  paBsea  city  ordinances,  levies 
taxes,  and  makes  appropriations.  The  executive 
ia  the  mayor,  who  stands  to  the  city  in  much  the 
same  position  as  does  the  governor  to  the  state. 
The  several  adiuinititrative  departments  of  the 
city  are  under  the  direction  of  officials  or  salaried 
oflioert',  sometimes  by  committees  from  the  coun- 
ciL  In  some  cities  the  mayor  presides  at  the  city 
oouneil;  but  in  lar^r  cities  «  apeeial  judge, 
called  the  city  or  police  judge. 

The  functions  of  a  municipality^  embrace  { 1 ) 
ways  and  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation, as  well  as  the  supply  of  light  and 
water;  (2)  disposal  of  wastes;  (3)  protection 
of  life,  health,  and  propertjr;  (4)  education; 
(S)  recreation;  (6)  muniei|wl  housing;  <7) 
charities  and  correction. 

(1)  The  pnn^ding  of  ways  and  meuu  of 
ODDUDunieation  and  transportatitm  is  the  first 
function  of  a  mtmicipality.  In  dealing  with 
street  trafBc  it  rests  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties either  to  provide  street  railways  or  to  ar- 
range for  such  by  private  enterprise.  In  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  many  of  the  street 
railways  are  owned  by  the  municipality,  but  in 
the  United  States  private  enterprise  is  the  rule. 
When  waterways  are  eneoimtered,  the  munici- 
pality has  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of 
bridges,  as  well  as,  on  occasion,  docks,  wharrea^ 
and  harbors.  Ferries,  too,  must  be  provided. 
The  construction  of  harbors  is  usually  a  func- 
tion of  the  national  government,  though  munici- 

fial  docks  are  common.  The  supply  of  water 
or  household  and  industrial  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  fire  protection  and  street  and  sewer  flush- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  important  municipal 
services.  Water  and  lighting  supplies  are  usu- 
ally municipal  functions.  Municipal  markets 
and  slaughter  houses  are  often  provided,  or  else 
a  strict  supervision  is  kept  over  private  markets 
and  food  supplies. 

( 2 )  Wat  tea. — The  provision  of  an  adequate 
sewerage  syatem,  the  disposal  of  garbage  and 
rubbish,  and  the  cleansing  of  streets  are  essen- 
tially municipal  functions.  Cemeteries,  too, 
come  within  the  province  of  the  municipality. 

(3)  Prottetim  of  lAfe,  Health,  and  Property 
comprises  the  work  of  the  police,  the  courts,  the 
board  of  health,  the  fire  department,  the  provi- 
afon  of  public  baths,  wash-housra,  and  latrines, 
as  well  as  the  building  inspection  service. 

(4)  Education. — ^This  includes  the  work  of 
elementary  education,  besides  manual  and  tech- 
nical training,  night  schools,  vacation  schools, 
mufleums,  and  libraries.  In  exercising  these 
functions  the  municipality  ia  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  state,  and  is  subject  to  central  control. 

(5)  Jteertation. — This  embraces  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  playgrounds,  parks,  gymna- 
riums,  swimming  baths,  besides  suitable  halls 
for  concerts  and  lectures. 

(6)  Municipal  Housing  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  United  States  but  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  municipal  activity  in  Great  Britain  and  even 
in  India.  Houses  are  built  at  municipal  ex- 
pense to  provide  sanitary  dwellings  for  the 
poorest  wage-earners. 

(7)  Charitiet  and  Correction. — These  include 
organised  poor  relief  and  the  maintenance  of  aay- 
Innu,  reformatories,  and  cccaBionally  hospitals. 


mnnoiPAi*  betobm. 

Each  locality  is  confronted  with  its  own  prob- 
lem of  municipal  reform,  and  too  often  partisan 
politics  ia  allowed  to  run  counter  to  the  com- 
mon weal.  The  remedy  lies  with  the  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  who  frequently  are  too  indifferent 
to  insist  on  sound  and  honest  govemmrait.  A 
distinct  reform  was  effected  in  Srotland  in  18S3, 
and  in  England  and  Wales  in  1835,  as  the  result 
of  agitation  against  corrupt  local  government. 
These  reform  acts  were  aupplemmted  until  in 
1888  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  eities 
and  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  should  be 
administrative  counties.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant reforms  in  many  American  states  has 
been  the  adoption  of  constitutional  amendments, 
from  1850  to  1880,  prohibiting  special  acts  of 
the  legislature  applying  to  a  single  munici- 
pality. Other  agencies  of  municipal  reform  are 
the  good  government  clubs,  which  are  federated 
into  the  National  Municipal  League.  One  of 
the  best  known  efforts  to  reform  uie  abuses  in 
city  government  is  that  termed  the  Federal 
Flan,  which  was  put  Into  etfect  in  Philadelphia 
in  1887.  All  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
council  and  all  exeeutiTe  power  in  the  muor 
and  the  heads  of  certain  departments  nominated 
by  the  mayor  with  the  consent  of  the  council. 
TbA  mayor  has  also  the  right  of  veto.  The  main 
advantiH^  of  this  plan  is  that  power  and  lespon* 
sihility  are  centered  in  a  few  individuals. 

XnnleipAl  Ownership.^ — ^From  earliest  times 
certain  cities  of  importance  have  owned  lands, 

constructed  harbors,  docks,  and  aqueducts,  and 
made  these  a  source  of  revenue.  But  in  the 
nineteenth  century  municipal-owned  water  works, 
gas  works,  and  the  like  became  the  rule  almost 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Authorities  are 
at  variance  regarding  the  proper  scope  of  munici- 
pal ownership ;  but  in  the  main  they  are  agreed 
on  the  following  points:  ( 1 }  it  may  Inolnde  all 
services  of  a  sanitaiy  nature,  such  as  sewerage 
and  water  supply;  (2)  it  should  restrict  its  ac- 
tivities to  industries  of  a  public  character,  and 
not  ent«r  into  undue  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  But  local  conditions  alone  can  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  public  or  private  owner- 
ship, and  the  relative  efficiency  and  economy  are 
the  deciding  factors.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
municipal  ownership  should  be  run  on  sound 
business  principles,  for  in  the  event  of  reckless 
or  mi«nanagea  undertakings  resulting  in  finan- 
cial loss,  the  deficit  would  Itave  to  be  met  from 
the  general  tax  rate. 

Municipal  ownership  of  sewerage  is  almost 
universal,  and  no  country  is  better  provided  in 
this  respect  than  the  United  States.  Water 
works  are  the  commonest  form  of  revenue- 
producing  services,  while  gas  works,  tho^h  fre- 
quently owned  by  the  municipality  in  £urope, 
are  rarely  under  such  ownership  in  America. 
Street  railways  have  been  developed  since  18S0, 
but  outside  of  Great  Britain  municipal  owner- 
ship is  rare.  Electric  lighting  plants  are  fre- 
quently owned  by  the  municipality  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  though  very  rarely  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  telephone  service 
is  national  rather  than  municipal,  and  in  the 
United  States  in  controlled  by  private  companies, 
but  in  Great  Britain  the  trunk  lines  are  owned 
by  the  government  postal  authorities. 
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OOTBBNOBS  OSKBRAIi  OF  CANASA. 


Nauk. 


VUcootrt  Uouclt.  G.O.H.a  

Lord  Llicar.  G.OJI.O  


Esrl  of  DufTerln, 

K.P..  K.O.B..  G.C.M.Q. 
Marquis  of  Lome, 

K.T.,  G.O.M.G. 
fiHarqiilB.ot  XiUisdowDe, 

G.aM.G. 
fl  Lord  Stanley  of  Prestoii, 

G.O.B. 
Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

S.T.,  Q.OM.Q. 
H  Earl  of  HInto.  a.O.H.a.  

B  Earl  Grey,  0.a]C.a  


BlXTHFLACX. 


Tlpperary,  Ire... 
Bombay,  India.. 
Florence,  Italy.. 
London,  Eng.... 

Scotland  

London,  Ens. . . . 
Edtnbnrcb,  Scot. 

London,  Eng  

Entland  


1819 
1807 

1845 
1841 
1841 

I84G 
1851 


Kdvcjoiov. 


TrlDfty  Collere, 

Dublin 

Eton,GoniuB  Chrlstl. 

Oxford 
Eton,  Cbrist  Ctaurch. 

Oxford 
Eton.  St.  Andrew*. 

Trinity,  Cambrldjre 
Eton,  BalUot,  Oxford 

Eton  


St.  AndrewB  Unlver- 
Blty,  Oxford 
Edinburirh  Univty. 
Trinity,  Oambridce 


Politics. 


Liberal.... 

Tory  

Liberal.... 

Liberal.... 

Liberal.... 

ConserrattTe 

Liberal.... 

Liberal- 

Unfonlst 
ConserratiTe 


RXBI- 
&XMCX. 


Ireland . . 
EBffland. 
Ireland . . 
Endand. 
EuEland. 
England. 
Scotland 
India.... 

Ottawa. 

Gbti. 


TZBIf. 


July  1,  1867- 

Not.  18. 1888 
Feb.  2. 186»- 

Jone  22. 1872 
June  25.  1872- 
Oct.  18. 1878 
Not.  2&.  1878- 
Oct.  23. 1883 
Oct.  23,  1888- 

Junell,  1888 
June  11,1888- 

Sept.  18, 1898 
Sept.  18, 1898- 
NOT.12, 1898 
Not.  12. 1898- 

Deo.  10. 19CM 
Dec.  10,  1BD4- 


18M 

isre 

1002 


DOXZNION  CABimBT  OVSTCEBS. 

PREUEES. 


Nam. 


BiBTHPUOX. 


Hacdonald,  Sir  Jotan  A.... 'Glasgow,  Scot,.. 

Mackende,  Alexander  Dnnkeld.  Scot... 

Hacdonald.  Sir  JobnA....|GIaaKow,  Scot... 

Abbott,  Sir  J.  J.  C  jst.AndrewB.Que. 

Thompson,  Sir  J.  S.  D  Halifax,  K.  S.... 

Bowell,  Sir  Mackenzie  'London,  Eng  

Tapper,  Sir  Cbarles.  Ambent.  N.8.... 

Laniler.  Sir  Wilfrid  St.  Un,  Que  


1815 
1822 
1815 

1821 

1814 

182S 
1821 

1841 


EnUCATION. 


Pouncs. 


Kingston.  Law  Conservatfve 

LeftaGtK>olatl4.  Uberal  

Kingston  Qnunmar.  ,CoDservatlTe 
Law 

McGIll  University,  jConserratlTe 
Montreal,  Law 


Common  scbools. 

Law 

Common  scbools .... 
Common  schools, 

Uedidne 
L'A»omptIoo,  McGUI 


ConsGrvative 


Liberal  

Oonserrative 


Uberal.. 


Pbot-  Date  of  I  4 
iNOx.   .Appointment.  ^ 


N.  Scotia, July  1,  1867-N  1891 
Ontario..  Not. 7.187S..  1892 
1801 


N.  Scotia 

Quebec .. 

N.  Scotia 

Ontario .. 
Manitoba 

Quebec . . 


Oct.  17. 1878.. 

June  16, 1891. 

Dec.  5, 1893... 

Dec.  21. 1804.. 
Jan.  16, 1890.. 

July  11, 1808.. 


1898 
1804 


SECHETABXES  OF  STATX. 


Ula- 
IMry. 

Hun. 

Pbovimox. 

Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment. 

llln- 
iHiy. 

Kami. 

Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment. 

1 

1 
2 
.2 
8 
8 
3 
8,« 

Alklos.  J.  0  

Scott.  Blchard  W  

Quebec  

July,  1867 
Dec..  1869 
Nov.,  1878 
Jan.,  1874 
Oct.,  1878 
Nov.,  1880 
May,  1881 

4 

6 
6 
6 
6,7 
8 
8 

Patterson,  J.C  

Ontario  

Jan.,  1892 
Dec.,  1892 
Dec.,  1894 
Mar.,189& 
Jan.,  1896 
Jnly.lAH 
Oct..  UOS 

Dickey,  A.R  

N.  Scotia.... 

AikiiiB,  J.C  

O'Connor.  John  

Ontario  

Tupper,  Sir  Cbarles  

N.  Scotia.... 

July,  18S2 

MINISTERS  OF  FINANCE. 


Gait.  Sir  A.T  

Rose.  Sir  John  

Hincks,  Sir  Francis  

Tiiley,  Sir  Samuel  Leonard. 

Cartw^ht.  Sir  Richard  

Tllley.  Sir  Samuel  Leonard. 


Quebec . . . 
Ontario .. . 
Ontario ... 
N.Brunawlck 
Ontario... 
N.BninBWlck 


July.  1867 
Nov.,1867 
Oct.,  1869 
Feb..  1873 
Not.,  1873 
Oct,  1S78 


8 
S 

3. 4. 5, 
6,  7 
8 


McLelan.A.'W  I  Dec.,  1885 

Tupper.  Sir  Charies  jN.  ScoUa....  Jan.,  1887 

I  Foster,  Oeorge  £  ilas  iN.Bmnswick  Hay,  1888 

PleUing,  ^niUam  S  K.  Scotia. . . .  July,  180S 


HINISTEBS  07  JUSTICE. 


Uacdonald,  Sir  J,  A  

Dorion,  A.  Almd  

Poumier.  T^lesphore  . . . . 

Blake,  Edward   

Laflamme,  Rodolphe  .... 

Hc^nald,  James  

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander 


Nova  Scotia 

Quebec  

Quebec  

Ontario  

Ontario  

Nova  Scotia 
Ontario  


July,  18CT 
Nov.,1873 
July,  1874 
May,  1875 
June,187T 
Oct.,  1878 
May,  ISBI 


3,  4.  G  Thompson.  Sir  J.  S.  D. 
6   iTupper,  Sir  Cbaiies  U. 

Dickey,  A.  B.   

Mowat.  Sir  Oliver  

Mills.  David  

Fitzpatrlck,  Charles  

AylesworUi,  Allen  B.... 


«,  7 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Nova  ScoOa  Sept.  18S5 
B.  Columbia.  Dec.,  1804 


N.  Scotia.... 

Ontario  

OnUrio  

Quebec  

Ontario  


Jan.,  1896 
July,  1896 
Nov.,  1897 
Feb.,  1902 
June,ig0S 


MINISTERS  OF  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES. 


1  MltcheU.  Peter , 

2  Smith,  Albert  J. 

8    Pope.  J.  C  

8    HcLelan.  A.  W  

3  Foster,  Gcorire  Eulaa  

8,  4,  5  I'upper,  Sir  CharJee  H  


Ontario . 


N.  Brunsw'k 
B.  Columbia. 


July,  18f.7 

6,7 

Nov.,1873 

8 

Oct..  187R 

8 

July,  1RS2 

8 

Doc,  1885 

8 

May,  1S88 

Coetlgan,  John  

DavIeH.  Sir  Louis  Henry 

Sutherland,  James  

PritonUine.  J.  R.  P  

Brodeur,  LouIb  P  


Quebec  

P.  E.  Island.. 
Ontario  

Quebec 


Dec.,  1894 
July,  1896 
Jan.,  1902 
NoT.,1002 
Quebec,. ....|Feb, 1900 
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Dominion  Cabinet  Officers. — Continued. 
UINISTERS  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS. 


MlB- 

Uiry. 


3 
8 
S 

4A6.7 


Namk. 


Tapper,  Sir  Charles  

Pope.  Jobn  Heorr  

Uacdoaald.  Sir  John  A.. 
HacKMt.  Jobn  O  


Pbotimck. 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment. 


Nova  ScoMa.'Har.  1679 

 Sept.  1«8.5 

Nova  Scotia. 'Not.. 1669 
Ontario  Jan.,  1802 


IftD- 


Nahi. 


Blair,  Andrew  Q  

Emmenon,  Hmrr  R... 
Grshatn.  Oeorte  P..... 


'  Date  of 
Pkovimcz.  I  Appoint- 
ment. 

N.  Brunaw'k  July.  1898 
N.  Brtmaw'k  Jan.,  1904 
 Sept.  1907 


MINISTERS  OF  MILITIA  AND  DEFENSE. 


CarUer.  Sir  Georee  E. . . . . 

McDonakL  Hocti  

RoM.  WDIIam  

VaQ,  William  B  

Jonei,  A  O.  

Haason.  L.  F.  B  

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander. 


Manitoba.... 
Nova  ScotlK. 
Nova  Scotia. 
Not*  Scotia. 

Quebec  

Ontario  


JulT.  1867 

3.4 

JulT.  IftTR  ! 

4 

N0T..1R7S  . 

0.8 

Sept.  1R74  : 

« 

Jan..  1878 

6 

Oct.,  1878 ; 

7 

Jan.,  1S80 

8 

CaroD.  Sir  A.  P  

Bowell,  Mackenxte  

Patteraon,  J.  C  

Dicker,  A.  R  

Deejardtns.  A  

TlBdale.  David  

Borden,  Sir  Frederick  W. 


Oatorio  Nov..  1880 

Ontario  Jan.,  1892 

Ontario  Dee..  1892 

Nova  Scotia.  Mar..  1896 

Quebec  Jan..lKD8 

Ontario  jUaj.  1896 

Nova  Scotia  ljulr.  1HB6 


MINISTERS  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


Ctaapals,  J.  C  

Dunkio,  Chrlstoirfier  - . . 

Pope,  John  Henry  

St.  Jast.  L.  Letellier  de. 
PeUetier,  C.  A.  P  


Quebec. 


Quebec. 


Julr.  1867 

NOT..18fi9 

Oct..  1S71 
Nov.,  1873 
Jan..  1877 


8 
8.  4 

6.  8 
6.  7 
8 


Pope,  John  Henry  

Carllns.  John  

AnKcrs.  A.  R  

MontaRue.  W.  H  

Fisher.  Sydoer  A  


Ontario . 
Quebw . 
Ontario . 
Ontario. 


Oct..  1878 
Sept.  1885 
Dec,  ISM 
■Ian-,  1896 
July,  1896 


POSTMASTERS  GENERAL. 


Campbell,  Sir  Alexander  . . .  Ontario. 

O'Connor.  Jobn  

Macdonald,  Donald  A  

Foumler,  Tifileepbore  Quebec . 

Hunttnffton.  Lucius  8  

LanseTln,  Sir  Hector  L  Quebec . 

Campbell.  Sir  Alexander....  Ontario. 

O'Connor.  John  

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander....  Ontario. 
O'Connor,  Jobn  


July,  18S7 
July.  1873 
Nov..  1873 
May. 
Oct.,  187fi 
Oct.,  1878 
May,  1879 
Jan.,  1880 
Nov..  1880 
May.  1881 


8 
8 
8 

a.  4 

4,5.  6 
7 
8 
8 
8 


Carilnit.  John  iontarlo 

Campbell,  Sir  Alexander...  Ontario 

McLelan.  A.  W  

Haftuart.  J.  G  

Caron.  Sir  A.  P  

Taillon,  L.  0  

Mulock.  Sir  WlUlam  

Ayleaworth,  A.  B  

Lemleux,  Rodolpbe  


Ontario . 
Ontario . 
Quebec . 
Ontario . 
Ontario . 
Quebec , 


May.  1882 
Sept.  IHKS 
Jan..  I8B7 
Aug., 1888 
Jan..  1892 
May.  1896 
July,  1896 
Oct..  1905 
JaDe,1906 


MINISTERS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


1    MacdoDcall.  WllUam.... 

1  iLansevln.  Sir  Hector  L. 

2  Mackenzie,  Alexander.. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles  

Laneevln.  Sir  Hector  L. 
Sndib,  Fruk  


July.  1807 

4.  n. 

Dec,.  1869 

7 

Ontario 

Nov.,  1873 

8 

Nova  Scotia. 

Oct.,  1878 

8 

Mar,  1879 

8 

Ontario  

AUK.,1SB1 

8 

Ouimet,  Joseph  A  Quebec  Jan.,  1892 

Desjardfns.  A  iQuebcc  'May.  1896 

Tarte.  J.  Israel  lOntario  July.  1896 

Nov..  1902 
Mar.  1006 
Sept.  1007 


Sutherland.  J  ames  'Ontario 

Hyroan.  Charles  S  Ontario  

Pdgaler,  William  N.  Bmnsw'k 


MINISTERS  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Campbell,  BIr  Alexander.. . . 

Lalid.  David  

MniB,  David  

HacdODBld.  Sir  Jobn  A  

MacpberBon,  Sir  D.  L  

White,  lliomaa  


OnUrio  

P.  E.  iBland . 

OnUrio  

Nova  Scotia. 
OnUrio  


JulT,  1873 
Nov.,1873 
Oct.,  1876 
Oct.,  1878 
Oct..  1883 
Aug..  1885 


S.  4  Dewdney.  Edcar  B.  ColDnibia.)AUB.,  18M8 

4.6.  6  Dalr. Thomas  M  Manitoba... .'Oct.,  iras 


Macdonald,  Hugh  Jobn . 
Sifton,  Clifford . 
Oliver,  Frank... 


Manitoba....  Mar.  1896 

Ontario  NOV..1896 

OnUrio  Apr.,  1906 


MINISTERS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

1 
1 

Tllley.  Sir  Samuel  Leonard. 
Tupper.  Sir  Charles  

N.  Bmnsw'k 
N.  Scotia.... 

July,1867  l    8.4    Bowell,  Mackenzie  Ontario  Oct.,  1878 

Feb.,  1873       4    Chapleau,  Joseph  A  Quebec.  'Jan..  189-> 

2 

Nov.,1873  1     8  jPaterson,  William  jOnUrlo  |June,1897 

CONTROLLERS  OF 

CUSTOMS. 

MINISTERS  OP  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

5 
6,7 
8 


Wallace,  N.  Clarke  '  OnUrio 

Wood,  J.F  Ontario 

Peterson,  Wllllsm*   OnUrio 


Dec.,  1892  ■ 
Dec..  Vm  \ 
July,  1896  : 


5  Bowell.  Mackenzie  OnUrio . 

6.7  lives,  W.B  Quebec. 

6  CartwriEbt,  SirR.J  lOntario. 


Dec.  1892 
Dec.  18M 
July,  1896 


MINISTERS  OF  INLAND  REVENUE. 


Bowland,  William  Pearce  . .  OnUrio  Ijuly,  1887 

Morris.  A.  Ontario  Nov..  1869 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles  Nova  Scotia  Julr.  1872 

O'Connor.  Jobn  Mar..  1873 

Gibbs.  T.  N  

■Foumler.  Tileaphore... 

■Qeoffrlon,  Felix  

iLaflamme,  Rodolpbe .. . 
Cauchon.  Joseph  


 July.  1873 

Quebec  Nov..  1878 

Quebec  June,  1874 

OnUrio  Nov.,lft7R 

Manitoba... .  June.lS?? 


2  Laurler,  Wilfrid  Quebec  

S  Baby,  L.  F.  O  Quebec  

8  Alkins,  J.  C   Ontario  

8.4  .Costlnn.  Jonn  Ontario.  

8  iLotblni^re,  Sir  H.G.  Jolydc  Quebec  

8  Bemler,  M.  E  Quebec  

8  iBrodear.  Louis  P  ]Quel>ec  

8  Templeman,  William  jB.  Columbia. 


Oct.,  1877 
Ot..  1878 
Nov.,  1880 
Mar.  1882 
Junc,I8<.t7 
June.ltHiQ 
Jan..  IPM 
Peb..  llXMi 


*  Not  in  Oabbiet. 
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BominioxL  GaUitet  Offlcan. — Continued. 

GONTBOLLER8  OF  INLAND  REVENUE. 


Mia. 
MiT- 

Pbovimo. 

I>ftte  of 

Appoint- 
ment. 

Ifln- 
litry. 

PwmxoK. 
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Bl»ir,  A.  J.  F  N.  Branaw'k  Jaly.  1867 

Howe,  Joaepb  Nova  BgoUk  Jan..  1869 


KeoDT.  Edward 

Topper.  Sir  Charles  {Nova  Scotia 
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AJklna,  J.O  Ontario 

Blake,  Edward  Ontario 

Scott,  K.W  Ontario 

Wllmot,  R.D  In.  Bruusw'k 


Macpherson.  Sir  D.  L. 

Smith,  Frank  

Abbott,  J.  J.O  

Smltb,  Sir  Fraok  
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Montasue,  W.  H  'Ontario  

FerKUSon ,  D  '  P.  E.  Island  . 

Ross.  J.  J  Quebec  

Dobell.  R.  R  Quebec  
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Gibson,  John  M  

Pelletier.  Sir  C.A.  P.  

Fraser.  Duncan  O.  

Twe«dle,L.  J    

UcimiaD.  Sir  D.  H  


Ontario  

Quebec  
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Dunsmulr,  James  

Mackinnon,  D.  A  

Bulyea,  George  H.  V  

Forget,  A.  £  
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B.Columbia. 
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Qualifications  for  Voting  in  Canada. 


PaOTIMCI. 


Alberta  

BrHUi  Ocdnmbia 
Manitoba  


New  Bniiiswlck. 

NoTa  ScoUa  

Ontario  


PrlDoe  Xdward 
liUnd  


Quebec, 


Saakatchewui . . 
Territories  


Requirements  aa  to  Citizenship. 


Manhood  suffrage;  Canadians  or  British 
subjects  properly  registered. 

Manhood  suffrage;  Canadians  or  British 
subjects  properly  registered. 

Manhood  suffrage;  Canadians  or  British 
subjects  properly  registered;  Indians  re- 
ceiving an  annuity  or  treaty  money;  ior- 
elgn  subjects  able  to  read  "Manitoba  Act." 

Manhood  suffrage;  Canadians  or  British 
subjects  properly  registered :  property  valu- 
ation. 8100-8400;  ministers,  school  teachers. 
profesRors. 

Canadians  or  British  subjects  properly  reglR- 
tered;  property  valuation.  815O-S300;  fisher- 
men, property  t2S0  valuation. 

Manhood  suffrage ;  Canadians  or  British 
subjects  propeny  registered;  mfranchised 
Indians  :nnenfraiicliised  Indians  with  prop- 
erty. 

Manhood  suffrage;  CanadlanB  or  Britteh 
snbjerta  properly  registered;  reel  estate 
valuation  and  occupancy. 

Canadians  or  British  subjects  proi>erly  regis- 
tered: real  estate  owners  or  occupants; 
fishermen  (8150),  ministers  with  five  months' 
residence. 

Manhood  suffrage;  Canadians  or  BrlllBb 
subjects. 

BritUb  jublects  


Previous  Residence. 


Province.  District 


6mo8. 
12mos. 


9moB, 


1  mo. 
3  mos. 


12moB, 


At  time  ol 
election. 


12m08. 


12  mos. 


Persons  Excluded  from 
Suffrage. 


Insane,  or  disqualified  by  law. 

Insane ;  disqualified  by  taw ;  In- 
dians, Chinese,  Japanese. 
Insane,  or  dlsquallfled  by  law. 


Insane,  or  disqualified  by  law. 

Insane,  or  disqualified  by  law. 

Insane,  or  disqualified  b>  *aw; 
Indiana  on  reservations  or  In 
tribes. 

Insane,  or  disqaallfled  by  law. 
Insane,  or  dlsquallfled  by  law. 

Insane,  or  disqualified  by  law. 
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TEB  BSmSB.  ABXT  AVD  KAVY  Ut  1900-1910. 


Th9  UBj  MtimlM  nibmitted  to  tho  BiiUth  Parlia< 
ment,  Ttbnuuj  28,  1909,  ahow  ■  totkl  ezp«nditiire  of 
9187,176,000,  or  a  d«ereMe  of  $120,000  from  th«  pro- 
cedinjt  Tur.  Th«  total  azpeaditora  on  tbe  army  from 
1900-19O1  to  1909-1910  waa  f 3,826,200,625 ;  of  which 
9818,112,500  conatitated  tbe  extra  charcea  entailed 
(1900-1908)  br  the  Boer  War.  Although  tbe  eatimated 
eoat  in  1909-1910  Tarlea  Uttle  from  that  of  1908-1909 
there  are  conaiderable  Increasea  and  decreaaea  in  amounta 
need«4  fco-  effeclife  aerrieea.  Tbn  namber  of  men  bat 
dMrsMed  1,698  in  the  reftUar  armj,  but  there  ia  an 
increaae  of  97  offloera,  and  199  men  of  other  rankg, 
due  to  the  increased  requirements  of  the  Territorial 
Foreo  for  its  permanent  staff.  The  Territorial  Force 
called  for  an  increase  of  $1,610,000  in  1909-1910, 
which  U  balanced  br  a  dacreaae  of  S2.225,000  in  amr 
pay  of  the  regular  force.  The  totM  decreaaa  in  arinr 
par  is  atated  aa  $4,475,000,  bnt  in  former  eatimatea 
the  kit  alknraace  ($2,250,000  In  1908-1909)  waa 
indnded  in  am?  par,  while  in  1909-1910  tbe  kit 
alknranee  waa  provided  for  nadw  aupirtiea  and  doth- 

nnmbw  of  effecthrea  of  all  ranka  abowa  a  total 
of  608.517,  not  Indndinf  the  76.690  on  the  Indian 
EatabUahment.  Reemltinc  for  the  refolar  mrmy  haa 
bean  brial^  and  there  had  been  no  difflrultf  in  offsetting 
the  depletion  of  the  ranka  caused  br  the  eflinx  of  the 
three  years'  men  of  tbe  Armr  Beaerre;  In  fact,  enlist- 
menta  were  2,260  more  than  In  the  preriona  rear. 
This  was  belicTed  to  be  due  to  the  alale  of  the  labor 
market,  to  some  extent,  bnt  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
armr  waa  growing  in  favor  as  an  occupation.  Three 
fourths  of  tbe  recruits  failed  to  reach  tne  educational 
standard  of  a  ten-rear-old  child  in  the  Board  Schools. 
The  soldier  is  now  educated  along  lines  useful  to  bim 
after  leaTinir  the  service. 

It  waa  demonstrated  that  to  mobiliie  six  divisiona 
and  a  csvalrr  division,  with  tines  of  communi cation, 
etc.,  would  require  89,253  horses  with  only  15,543  vis- 
ible. For  the  mobilisation  of  the  Tern  tori  si  Force 
88,000  horses  would  be  required,  or  B  total  of  156,000 
horses  for  full  mobilisation.  A  great  problem,  with  tbe 
Oolontea  and  the  United  Stale*  the  only  countries  to 
draw  from  for  horses  in  quantity.  Thus  there  ia  a 
defleienej  of  116,000  horics.  Every  organised  army 
in  Europe  is  practically  facing  the  aame  difficulty. 
No  coantrr  in  Europe  ia  producing  horsea  to  fill  the 
Individual  need.  To  meet  the  issue  the  dvilian  horses 
will  be  organised.  It  ia  estimated  there  are  2,000,000 
horses  In  Qreat  Britain,  and  after  due  allowances,  It 
is  thought  there  are  at  least  500,000  fit  (or  army  pur- 
poaea — aulBdent  to  mobilise  tbe  army  three  or  four 
times.  A  thorougfa  census  is  being  made  by  eonnty 
aasodations  and  police;  tbe  horses  seen  win  be  clas- 
sified by  expert  local  committees,  which  will  work  In 
eonjtinction  with  the  remount  omclals. 

The  Territorial  Force  was  establiahed  for  11,000 
oBcera  and  802,200  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
April  1,  1908,  all  volunteers  being  for  four  yean 
aervice.  It  was  eatimated  that  149.000  or  79  per  cent, 
were  ex-yeomen  or  ez-volunteera ;  tbia  force  taking  tbe 
place  of  tbe  old  Volunteer  movement.  In  July,  1909, 
the  toUl  strength  of  the  Territorial  Force  waa  9,505 
officers,  not  indnding  729  officers  of  tbe  "Unattached" 
Hat  of  tbe  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  782  officers  of 
General  Hospitala  and  Sanitary  Oompanlea,  available 
on  mobilisation;  non-commiaaioned  oiBcera  and  men 
numbered  260.676,  tbe  Force  being  widened  by  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Beserve.  July,  1909. 

Tbe  Boy  Scouta,  named  "Xiord  Boberts'  Boys."  were 
reviewed  11,000  strong  by  Oeneral  Baden-Powell,  Sep. 
lohber  4,  1909.  Thli  body  ia  a  fcrther  daveloinneiM 
of  the  Territorial  Force  Idea  of  Lord  Boberts. 
Thar  get  two  weaka*  camp  training  at  Bisler.  or  other 
plana.  Aptitude  entitles  Seouta  to  take  part  in  the 
anaar  maneuvera,  and  the  bodr  haa  been  recognised  as 
a  definite  bnt  nnofldal  branch  of  the  service,  a 
tralniitg  ground  tn  the  Territorial  Torea. 

The  Kmg'a  Ooloniala  Teomanrr  ia  a  regiment  melnlr 
recruited  from  men  belonging  to  oversea  domlnlona, 
and  now  temporair  reddenta  In  Great  Britain.  It  ia 
Oe  lliat  unit  of  the  aeoMid  line  to  undertake  an  Imr 

Grial  obligation.  Its  membera  assume  liabilltr  to  serv- 
I  abroad  with  tbe  regiment  In  any  part  of  the  world, 
ahonld  the  Territorial  Force  be  mobilised.  In  tbia 
connection  varioua  colonies  have  formed  corps  of  Ter> 
ritorial  regiments  contracted  voluntarily  to  serve  the 
Empire  in  time  of  need,  under  the  aanction  of  the 
indirldnsl  home  government. 

The  full  eati  mates  for  the  army  by  the  Secretary 
iat  Var  were  080,107  effeetivea  of  all  ranka,  with  a 
peace  ■trangth  of  266,000  and  1,700,000  availaUe  for 

mr  bot  vHOfuil^  on  w  v»r  footing. 


The  Britieh  navy  hu  for  many  yean  dominated  ur 
two  powers  in  Europe  as  regards  cumber  of  ships  and 
armament.  During  the  past  two  years  this  dominance 
haa  been  threatened  by  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  German  fleet.  The  great  increases  alao  to  be 
found  in  the  fleet  of  the  United  Statea  are  not 
viewed  with  the  same  alarm,  it  being  recognised  that 
the  misdon  of  the  United  States  is  peace,  sod  that 
outside  territory  is  not  d^wired.  This  ia  not  ao  with 
Germany.  Consequently  tbe  British  navy  in  1910  to 
a  great  extent  la  under  revision.  Unusually  large 
additions  are  planned,  and  the  colonies  have  assumed 
an  entirely  new  attitude  in  regard  to  naval  defenaas. 
New  Zealand  has  preferred  to  adhere  to  the  eld  policy 
of  contributing  money  to  build  ships,  but  Canada  and 
Australia  have  decided  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fleeta  to 
be  built  and  owned,  ofllcered  and  manned,  bj  them- 
selves  individually.  To  render  this  new  program  poaal- 
ble  the  Colonial  Naval  Defenae  Aet  of  1865  waa 
amended,  providing  that  volunteera,  aeamen,  and  others, 
aball  be  bound,  to  serve  aa  ordered  In  any  veaad  iwo- 
vided  br  tbe  government  Of  the  cohmri  or  In  the  B^al 
SavT  on  emergencr. 

when  the  navy  estimates  for  1909-1910  were  intro- 
duced Into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Hr.  HcKenna, 
Pirat  liord  of  the  Admiralty  (March  12,  1909),  the 
Liberal  party  was  committed  to  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment  and  it  was  necessary  for  Hr.  McKenna  to  explain 
dearly  the  condition  of  the  Britfah  navy,  as  against 
the  peat  incresaea  mads  and  tbe  increaae  outlined  In 
the  fleet  of  Germany.  In  1911  tbe  total  strength  of 
Dreadnoughts  would  be  12,  with  4  Invincibles,  tbia 
being  16  modcra  ships  as  against  13  for  which  Ger- 
many bad  made  provision,  not  including  4  others  pro- 
vided for  in  1910-1911,  to  be  completed  by  1912, 
when  Germany  would  have  17  Dreadnoughts  and  In- 
vincibles. Therefore,  instead  of  retrenchment,  the 
eovcrnment  must  face  and  indorse  an  increase  of  4 
British  ship*  to  bring  the  British  total  to  20,  aa 
against  the  German  17  ships,  in  the  autumn  of  1912. 

This  issue  precipitated  what  has  been  termed  tbe 
"German  scare';  tne  country  waa  convulsed  almost  to 
hysteria;  the  proverbial  Engliah  stolidity  was  shaken 
as  it  had  not  been  since  the  Great  Armada.  The 
final  result  was  the  acceleration  of  the  building  of 
4  Dreadnoughts  which  it  had  been  intended  to  lay 
down  in  April,  IfllO,  these  being  in  addition  to  the 
4  provided  for  in  March,  1909,  of  which  2  were  laid 
down  in  July,  and  2  in  November,  1909. 

Tbe  naval  program  also  called  for  6  protected  crula- 
ers,  20  destroyers,  snd  a  number  of  submarines,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  all  which  a  vote  of  $2,500,000  waa 
oKked.  There  was  also  asked  power  to  arrange  in  tbe 
financial  year  1909-1910  for  the  ordering,  collecting, 
and  BupiMy  of  guns,  gun -mountings,  armor,  machinery, 
and  material  for  shipbuilding,  thus  making  poadble  the 
laying  down  of  4  or  more  ships,  April  1,  1910,  to  be 
conmleted  by  March,  1912. 

The  question  of  dirigible  airships  for  naval  par- 
poses  had  been  under  consideration,  and  plans  made 
to  build  one  In  experiment. 

The  total  amount  asked  for  the  navy  in  1909-1910 
was  (175, 713,500,  or  $14,116,000  in  excess  for  the 
year  1908-1909.  Of  this  increase  it  was  estimated 
that  $6,371,075  waa  due  to  the  increased  oost  of 
shipbuilding.  The  total  number  of  officers,  men,  boys, 
coast  guards,  and  marines  voted  was  128,000. 

There  are  also  to  be  changes  marked  by  tbe  develop- 
ment of  the  Home  Fleet,  which  would  absorb  tbe  Chan- 
nel Fleet. 

The  nucleus  crew  vessels  are  orgsniied  aa  two 
additional  divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet,  the  third  and 
fourth,  under  a  vice  admiral. 

The  armored  cruisers  of  the  Indomitable-Indefatig- 
able imrap  (reckoned  in  the  Dreadnought  class)  make 
an  official  speed  of  27  to  29  knots.  They  are  all 
heavily  armed,  fast  fighting  veaaels,  having  a  length 
between  peroendiculars  of  680  feet,  and  over  all  of 
562  feel.  The  beam  ia  78  feet  6  inchea.  and  the 
mean  load  draught  28  feet.  The  maximum  fuel  capac- 
ity la  2,000  tons,  and  the  fidl  load  drsueht  about  29 
feet.  All  these  veasela  are  driven  br  turbines,  and  ths 
estimated  horse  power  la  41,000, 

The  "Whito  Paper"  prepared  for  Starch  81,  1909, 

gves  a  return  of  the  ships  built  and  building  of  the 
ritish  nsvv;  tXl  vessels  not  more  than  twenlv  years 
old  are  included,  and  the  list  is:  battle  ships  68; 
armored  cruiaera  38 ;  protected  cruisers  ef  the  first 
ctsBa  18,  of  the  aecond  class  88,  of  tbe  third  dass  16; 
scouts  8:  torpedo  vessels  18;  torpedo  destroyers  146; 
torpedo  boata  80;  submarines  46;  there  being  in  ad- 
dition 8  depot  ahipa  for  tocpedo  boat  destroyers  and 
9  for  ralHoarlnes, 
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BstimatAd  IxLoieMe  of  Population  of  the  TTnlted  Btatw,  Baaed  on  State  Censiu  and 

Oanvtu  Offln  Bvtimatw  for  1900. 


KUa  OB  nSBITOBT. 


tTnlted  States  

CoDtlDentBt  United  States . . . . 

Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas  ,  

Uallfomla  

Colorado  

Connecticut  ,  

Delaware  

District  of  VolomblB  

Florida  

Georida  

IdBbo   

lUinoia  

Indian  Territory......  

Indiana  ,  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louitilana  ,  

Maine  

Maryland  

MassBcbuaetU  

Michlttao  

UlnncHota  

MtssiBsfppl  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  .-  

Nevada   

New  Hampsblre  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  CaroUna  

North  DakoUt  

Obio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utab  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wasblniirton  

WeftVirKlnla  

WtRconRin  

Wyoming  

Alaska  

Hawaii  


Popola- 
liIon.Un>. 


76.212.168 


1.928,697 
122,931 
1.811.S64 
1,4S&.063 
539.700 

B08.420 
184,785 
278.718 
628.642 
2,216,331 

161.772 
4,821.550 

392.060 
2.616,462 
2.281,863 

1.470,496 
2.147.174 
1,381,6SS 
094.466 
1.188,iM4 

2.805.846 
2,420.982 
1.751.SH 
1.551.270 
3,106.665 

243.329 
1,066.300 
42.335 

411,688 
1.888.669 

196.310 
7,268.894 
1^,810 

819.146 
4.167.545 

398.831 
418.586 

6,302.  lU 
428,556 

1.840,316 

401.670 
2.020.616 
8,0*8,710 
276,749 
343.641 

1,854,184 
518.103 
958.800 

2,069,042 
92.531 

63.592 
154,001 


■amu'riD 
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1906 


M.216.4S8 


88,941,510 


2,017,877 
143,745 
1.421.674 
1,048,049 
615.670 

1,006.716 
194,479 
807,716 
629,841 

2,448.719 

206,704 
6^18.ff70 

519,188 
2,710.898 
2,206,690 

1,612.471 
2.820.396 
1,639,449 
714,494 
1,275,434 

8,048,346 
2,584.533 
2.026,615 
1,706,272 
8,368,163 

808,576 
1.068,484 
42.835 

482,624 
2,196,237 

216.828 
8.226.990 
2.059.326 

468.764 
4,448,077 

690.247 
474.738 

6.928.515 
490.387 

1.458,818 

466.908 
2.172.476 
8,536.618 
816.331 
850,378 

1,973,104 
614.6SS 
1,076.406 
2.260,930 
108,673 

82.516 
192,407 


HVKBSB  or  PBKSOMS 
PBB  aVJASK  HILS. 


28 


1 
27 
11 

6 

209 
9ft 
5,129 
11 
42 

2 
97 
17 
76 
40 

20 
68 
84 
24 
128 

879 
45 
26 
87 
49 

2 
14 

48 

292 

2 
173 
42 

7 
109 

15 
5 
155 
460 

48 

6 

62 
13 
4 


lOOO 


26 


8C 

1 
25 
10 

6 

188 
94 
4,646 
10 


2 
86 
13 
70 
40 

18 
54 

80 
23 
121 

$49 
42 
22 
84 
45 

2 
14 

46 

250 

2 
153 
89 

6 
102 

10 
4 
140 
407 

44 

5 
48 

12 


ASXA  IN  gQUABK  WLEB. 


Tout 


s.eu,i22 


8.026. 789 


61.998 
113,956 

63,385 
158.297 
103.948 

4.966 
2.S70 
70 
58.666 
69,266 

84.318 
66.6% 
81.209 
36.354 
66.147 

82,158 
40,.S98 
48.506 
33.040 
12,327 

8,266 
57,980 
K4.682 
46.865 
69,420 

146.672 
77.520 
110.690 
9.341 
8.224 

122.634 
49.2M 
62.426 
70.837 
41,040 

S8.84S 
96,699 
46.126 
1.248 
30.969 

77,615 
42.022 
285.  S96 
84,990 
9.564 

42,627 
69.127 
24,170 
56.066 
57.914 

590. 8M 
6.449 


Land. 


2.974.159 


51.279 
118.840 

62.526 
166.002 
103,668 

4.820 
1,965 
60 
64.861 
68.725 

83,779 
56,002 
80.790 
35.865 
55,586 

81,774 
40.181 
45.409 
29.896 
9,941 


57.480 
80.858 
46.362 
68.727 

146.776 

76.808 
109.821 
9.031 
7,514 

122.608 
47.664 
48,740 
70.188 
40,740 

38.624 
95.607 
44.832 
1.067 
80,405 

76,868 
41.687 
262.398 
82.164 
9,124 

40,262 
66.836 
24.022 
55.256 
97,591 


Cities  cf  the  ITnited  States,  above  25,000; 


NAME. 

Cent;  UN 
1900. 

Esti- 
mated 
1906. 

Land 
area  In 

acres 
June  1, 

1906. 

New  York  City 

Manhattan  borough  

1.8.'iO,093 
■J00..W7 

2.153.495 
2«.'>.N0!I 

1.812.KU 
206.806 
74.122 

14.038.0 
26.017,0 
49.680.1 
82,8.S3.0 

m.Goci.o 

Brooklyn  borough  

Total  for  Greater  New  York 

ChloaKO,  III  

Phllatli-lphla.Pa  

St.  l,<uii«.  ,M<>  

1.166.582 
152.099 
67.021 

3.437.202 
l.fiSW  .^7.1 
1.293.697 
Kin  23« 

4,113.043 
2,049. 
1.411.735 
649.320 

209,216.1 
IU.932.3 
81.828.0 
39.276.8 

NAME. 


Boston,  Mbbs  

Baltimore.  Md  

Cleveland,  Ohio.,,, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y  

San  Francisco.  Cal 
Cincinnati.  Ohio..., 

Pittsburg,  Pa  

N'ew  OrleanB.  La... 

Detroit.  Mich  

Milwaukee.  Wis.... 
WaRhinvton.  D  ('.. 


CensuH 
1900. 


.Wa,957 
3ftl,768 
aw.  219 
342.782 
325,902 
.'121.616 
287.104 
2«.'i.704 
285.315 
27S.718 


Esti- 
mated 
1906. 


602,278 
563,669 
460.327 
881,819 
364,677 
345.230 
876.062 
314.146 
853.635 
817,908 
SQ7.716 


Digitized  by 


roogle 


FOFUIiATIOH 


881 


POPTTLATIOH 


Citt«  ^  th*  Unltad  Statw,  abore  26,000— Continued. 


HAMS. 


Hevark.  N.J  

JenerClty,  N.  J.... 

Loutsville,  Kj  

HiDDespolta,  Hlnn... 

ProTldeiice,  R.  I  

iDdlaaapoUB,  Ind.. . . 

Kancu  City.  Ho  

St.  Paul.  Hlnn  

Rocbestsr,  K.  T  

Denver,  Colo  

Toledo.  Otiio  

AUecbeny,  Pa  

Oolnmbus.  Oblo  , 

Worceeter,  Hau..... 

Brracane,  N,  Y  

New  Haven,  Conn... 

Patenon.  N.  J  

FaU  Rirer.  Haw  

St.  Joaepb.  Ho  , 

Omaha.  Neb  

Loa  Ancelea,  Cal — 

Hemi^la,  Tenn  

Bcranton,  Pa.  

Lowell,  Haas  

Albany.  N.T  

Catnbrid(e,  Haas.. . . 

Portland,  Oreffoo  

AUanta.  Oa  

Orand  Raplda,  Ulch. 

Dayton.  Obio  

Blcbmond.Va  

NaahTille.  Tenn  

Seattle.  Wash  

HaKford,  Conn  

Beadlnc.  Fa.  

WUmlnston.  DeL.... 

Catndeo,  N.  J  

Troy.  N.T  

Trenton,  N.J  

Brldseport,  Conu... 

Lynn,  Haaa  

Oakland,  Cal  

Lawrence.  Haw  

New  Bedford.  Haaa. 

Dea  Uoinea,  Iowa  

BprlDcfleld.  Ham  

SonerTlUe,  Haaa  

Hoboken.  N.J  

KvanaTllle,  Ind  

Hancbeater.  N.  U... 

Utlca.  N.T  

Peoria.  Ill  

CharleatoD,  S.  C  

SavaDoab,  Ga  

Salt  Lake  CHy.  Utah 
San  Antonfo,  Tox.... 

Duhitb.  HbiD  

Erie,  Pa  

Eliza  be  lb.  N.  J  

WUkesbarre,  Pa  

Kanaaa  City,  Kanaaa 
Waterbury,  Conn. . . . . 

Barrisborv,  Pa  

PorUand.  He  

Tonkera,  M.T  

Norfolk.  Ta  

Hotyoke.  Haaa  

tem  Wayne.  Ind  

Toanmtown.  Oliio... 

Bonaton,  Tex  

Ooviocton.  Ky  

Akroo,  Ohto.  

D«Ilaa.Tex  

Svtnaw,Hicb  , 

Laocaater,  Pa  

UncolD,  Neb  

Brockton.  Hata  

Btn^amtoD.  N.  Y. . . . 

Aiignata.(Ja  

Pawtueket.  K.  I  

AKoona,  Pa  

Wlwellttir.  W.  Ta  

HobOe.Ala  

BimriDitbam.  Ala  

Little  Roek,  Ark  

BprfngfleldjOlilo — 

GalTeaton.  Tex  

Tteona,  Waab  

HaverblU,  Haaa  

ap«aaDe.  Waab  


Land 

Oenana 

Ban- 

area  In 

IBOO. 

mated 

acres 

1906. 

June  1, 

1906. 

2M,070 

380,684 

10,679.0 

906,483 

237.962 

9.I6S.0 

2M,7S1 

226!l29 

13.093.6 

202.718 

273 .KB 

81.621.6 

1T5.&S7 

2031213 

11J65.1 

ISB.IM 

210!  164 

19,166-4 

10,7S2 

182!s76 

16,743.0 

1O.06S 

203,816 

83.388.0 

162,008 

1851708 

11.992.8 

133,859 

in'.92o 

87,348  0 

131.822 

199ifiM 

16.450.0 

139!896 

1451240 

4,726.0 

I45I414 

10.176.0 

118,421 

I3o!0!8 

23.683.0 

108.874 

10.639^0 

108.027 

I21I227 

11.460.0 

106,171 

II2I8OI 

6.157.0 

lOt.863 

106.942 

21,722  0 

1I8.0M 

6,240.0 

102^U6 

124.167 

15! 380.0 

102.479 

(No  est.) 

27)399. 1 

102.820 

125.018 

9,771.9 

102,026 

1181692 

12.361.7 

M.90B 

SSilTS 

8.908.0 

M  151 

6)913.7 

91 1886 

98  664 

4)014.3 

9o'.i'X 

109  884 

23)686.0 

104  .'964 

7)g60.0 

99I794 

10.703)0 

tAJM 

IO0I709 

6,846.0 

8S.0GO 

8.123.0 

80^806 

84,700 

6,124.0 

80.671 

104.109 

20,412.0 

96*822 

10)992.0 

78,961 

9lil41 

8.966.0 

TtUOS 

86,140 

4)026.0 

75.9SS 

84)849 

4.475.0 

7Si057 

5)021)4 

73  907 

86,865 

4.068.3 

70'.996 

841274 

6.357.4 

68.513 

7H,748 

6.942.6 

60  960 

73  R12 

8.749)6 

62I5IU) 

71  .^48 

4)135.0 

63  442 

76  746 

12  178.0 

62.139 

78  323 

34)549.2 

62i0S9 

76  836 

23.963.7 

61  643 

70  70K 
00  689 

2,000)0 

S9!S64 

825)0 

8  810,0 

66,907 

64  703 

2l)06!))o 

66i3K3 

66!099 

5)932.0 

66 100 

MAM 

6.471.0 

65.807 

2)406)4 

51,214 

68ji96 

4)042.0 

Kt'sai 

29  243  0 

68,821 

62,711 

22,906.0 

62.969 

40,566.0 

6S.7SS 

S9!m 

4)413.7 

S2.1SD 

62!l86 

fi. 850.0 

U.721 

6OI12I 

8,116.8 

6l!418 

77)912 

6,460.0 

61.189 

01 '908 

1T,9M.R 

6o!l67 

As'735 

2)871.0 

6o!l46 

55!  167 

13,790.7 

04  110 

12,700.0 

46,621 

66!981 

8.66R.0 

Cv!712 

6o!778 

9.848)? 

49' 115 

60  917 

8341-7 

44I88S 

52.710 

6.262.0 

44.638 

10.036.0 

42S8S 

46  486 

1 496.0 

42,728 

60  788 

7)39D,g 

49  KM 

9  600  0 

42!S45 

48,742 

8.710.0 

At  AM 

tl  I'M 

2*630.0 

40  169 

48  232 

4  682.9 

89  647 

43,785 

6  400  0 

agi44i 

48.125 

2)846)0 

i9.ai 

44.211 

5,494.0 

88,078 

47.910 

2,083.7 

88.878 

41,494 

1,846.0 

88,469 

42.903 

8,635.0 

88.416 

45.869 

4.173.0 

88J07 

89,969 

6.M8.0 

8S.SS8 

42,069 

5.660.0 

87.780 

84.869 

4.989.2 

S7.7I4 

66,892 

19.439.0 

n,I7S 

87.961 

20.400.0 

S6M8 

47.006 

12,600.0 

NAME. 


Terre  Haute.  Ind  

Dnbuqae,  Iowa  

Qoincy.  lU  

Soutb  Bend,  Ind  

Salem.  Haaa.  

Jobnatown,  Pa  

Elmlra,  N.  T  

Allentowo,  Pa  

Davenport,  Iowa  

HcKeesport.Pa  

SprinRfleld,  III  

Chelsea.  Haaa  

Chester.  Pa.  

York,  Pa  

Ualden.Haaa  

Topeka,  Kan  

Newton,  Hasa  

Sioux  C'ty.  Iowa  

Bayonne.  N.  J  

KnoxviUe,  Tenn  

Schenectady.  N.  T  

Fltchburg.  Haaa  

Superior  City,  Wla..... 

Rock  lord.  III  

Taunton.  Hasa  

Canton,  Ohio....  

Butte,  Hontana  

UontRomery,  Ala  

Aubum,N.T  

ChattanooKa,  Tenn... 

East  St.  Louia.  Ill  

Jollei,  111  

Sacramento,  Cal  

Racine,  Wla  

La  Crosse.  Wia  

Williamsport.  Pa  

Jacksonville.  Via  

New  Castle,  Pa  

Newport,  Ky  

OsbkoBb,  Wis  

Woonsocket,  R.  I  

Pueblo,  Colo  

Atlantic  CUy.N.  J.... 

Passaic.  N.J  

B»yCll7.  Mich  

ro>t  Worth.  Tex  

Lexlnirton,  Ky  

Oloocesler,  Haea  

Joplln,  Hiraoorl  

South  Omaha,  Neb. . . . 
New  Britain.  Conn. . . . 
Council  Bhiffa,  Iowa... 
Cedar  Raptds.  Iowa. . . 

Eastern,  Pa  

Jackson,  Hlc^  

Newburs,  N.T  

Wichita.  Kan  

Kln0»ton,  N.  T  

Kalamasoo,  Ulch  

Everett.  Haaa  

Merlden.Conn  

Aurora.  Ill  ,  

OranEe.  N.  J  

Poughkeepale,  H.T.... 

Hamilton.  Ohio  

QulDcy.Uass  

Naabua,N.  H  

Waltham.HaeB  

Bloomlncton,  III  

Uacon,  Oa  

Burllujrton.  Iowa  

West  Hoboken. N.  J.. 

Jamestown,  N.  T  

Newport,  It.1  

Elgin.  Ill  

Austin.  Tex  ■ 

PlttsHeld.  Haaa  

Lima,  Oblo  

Watertown.  N.T  

EastOranre,  N.J  

Warwick,  R.  I  

Ut.  Vernon,  N.T  

Colorado  Bprings.  Col. 

Uoncle,  Ind  

Anderson.  Ind  

Newport  News,  Va — 
Nlaaara  Falls,  N.  T.... 

Uadlaon.  Wis  

FertbAmboy.N,  J.... 


t  mw\A 

i>ana 

Oensua 

area  In 

mated 

acres 

1900. 

June  li 

iuw. 

a6.6j3 

62,606 

5.280.0 

m.w7 

86,292 

43,070 

7,290.0 

89,108 

3  716.1 

85.999 

44.605 

3,978.3 

35,966 

87.961 

4.600.0 

35.936 

43,250 

2,741.8 

35.672 

85.734 

4.646.0 

35,416 

41.605 

2,193.1 

85.2;i4 

40.706 

6.062.0 

3i,227 

43.438 

1.907.0 

84.1.'i9 

S8.933 

4.524.8 

81.072 

87.932 

1,441.0 

S3,9KH 

38.002 

2,862.0 

83,708 

39.168 

2.22DJ> 

83.664 

38.912 

8,062.0 

83.608 

41.886 

4,229.7 

83.5t>7 

87.476 

11.110.0 

83.111 

42.620 

28.020.0 

3^.722 

44.170 

2.930.0 

32.637 

36.061 

2,590.0 

3I.6K2 

61.919 
S3.S19 

4.966.4 

81Ji31 

17,928J> 

sijni 

87,643 

28,400.0 

81J)51 

86,051 

5.510.0 

81.086 

80,963 

28,820X1 

80.667 

88.440 

6,700.0 

30,470 

43.624 

l,01O.i> 

80,346 

40.806 

4.318.7 

30.346 

82.963 

6.440.0 

80.164 

84.297 

8.801.0 

29.6re 

40.958 

9.170.0 

29.353 

32.185 

2.472.0 

29.282 

81.022 

2.871 

29.102 

82,928 

2.860.0 

28.H05 

29,115 

6,330.9 

2»,7W 

29.736 

4.610.0 

2«.42y 

86,675 

4,8UJ> 

2S.339 

36.847 

4.858J> 

28.301 

30.329 

729.6 

28,2H4 

81.083 

B.040.0 

2H,20i 

S2.991 

6.682J> 

28,157 

30.824 

7.907.8 

27.Ktfi 

39.544 

2.775J> 

27.777 

39.799 

2.070.4 

27,628 

40.587 

5,877.9 

^,688 

27.096 

4.260.9 

26,369 

29.219 

2,012.0 

26,121 

25.9^ 

18.007^0 

26,023 

36.671 

6.520.O 

26,001 

86.765 

8,760.0 

S5.998 

83,722 

8,879.0 

25.802 

25,117 

11.498.0 

26,666 

29,380 
2M17 

7,908il 

25.238 

2.U6.2 

2S,18U 

25,300 

5.700.0 

24,943 

26.698 

2,201.0 

24,671 

86.641 

21,8764 

24.636 

25.586 

4,400.0 

24.401 

82.472 

e,osix> 

24,336 

30.066 

1.S88.0 

24.296 

25.880 

2.402.0 

24,147 

26.823 

4.020.0 

21,141 

26,493 

1.400.0 

24.029 

25.369 

1.782J> 
1.6020 

23,914 

27.670 

23.891) 

28.911 

10,786,0 

23,89S 

26,652 

19,664.0 

23.481 

26.M2 

8.089.6 

23,2S6 

25,506 

2,S2SJ 

23.272 

82.692 

8,009.0 

23,201 

25,741 

6,425.8 

23.094 

80,2M> 

H6J) 

22,892 

26.628 

9.884.4 

22,441 

25..'i59 

8.998.0 

22.433 

SS,199 

4,881.1 

22  258 

25.290 

8J40.0 

21.766 

26,648 

26,627  0 

21.723 

27.702 

8.852.0 

21.fi96 

■2S.m 

6.268.6 

21. .W 

2,5.90'J 

2,622.0 

21.3ir> 

25.4r<4 

24,584.0 

21.2'2H 

25,1170 

2.817.0 

2l.0«.'> 

6.132.2 

20.W2 

27.'.W 

2.419.2 

20.17H 

25.H12 

2.a52.0 

19,  fA") 

2H.749 

1.242.6 

19.457 

27.827 

R-awo 

19.tM 

2.'S,12» 

2.fiK3,4 

17,699 

27.5M 

3.200.0 

-1  . 
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STATES  or  THB  ITHIOH 


yam»  of  State. 
DaM  of  AdmliaioB. 
ATM  mmd  IttpalatlAB. 


Tint  Sottlament. 
Bt  vbon. 
Date. 


How  Acqalnd. 


OriflB  «Bd  MmoI&c 
•(Mum. 


Mono  and  llawtH& 
Kmblam. 
ItaM  Ftow. 


61.998  sq.  miles. 
2,017,877  pop. 
Aluka  (ISffT)  (tor.). 
seo.8M  sq.  nlles. 
82.516  pop. 

ArlMM(ter.)a88f9. 

118,SH«i.iiules. 

U8,74fi  pop. 
ArfcMMM  (1836). 

68,8»  sq.  miles. 

t421,S74  pop. 

CiMarate  (1860). 

158.297  sq.  miles. 

1,M8,0U  pop. 
Cotsrado  (1976). 

]0B.ffl8«i.|iilIes. 

SUMtTOpop. 
CmomOcoC  a780. 

4,966  sq.mllea. 

1,006,716  pop. 

D«iRW«ra  CL787). 
2,870  aq.  mlleB. 
191,479  pop. 

DtoMctofCoCaTn). 

TOBq.mflM. 

807,TUpop. 
Florida  dm). 

66.006  BQ.  mUes. 

629.841  pop. 

OMr«ta(1788). 

W,ao5  sq.  miles. 
3,4U,818  pop. 

llmrd(ter.>(190Cd. 
6,449  sq.  miles. 
192.407  pop. 

Mibo  (180(9. 
84.818  sq.  miles. 
206,704  pop. 

rataols  (1818). 

66,606  Bq.  miles. 

6,418^  pop. 
IWllMM(Ul«. 

aa,HH  sq.  mSM. 

2,710,898  pop. 
towa(18«6). 

8S.125  sq.  miles. 

2,231,863  pop. 
Kuisu(IS6D. 

82.158  sq.  mQes. 

1.612.471  pop. 
Kentnckr  (179S). 

40.696  sq.  miles. 

2,820,288  pop. 
Lo«l«lHM(m2). 

48,606  so.  miles. 

i.a89,«urpop. 

88.040  sq.  mDes. 

714,491  pop. 
MarylKid  (1788). 

12.827  sq.  mOes. 

1.27S.U2  pop. 
MUMdUMttS  0788). 

8,266  sq.  miles, 

8,0Ui«  pop, 

Mkhtcn  (1837). 
67.960  sq.  miles. 
2,584.588  pop. 

MlDaesaU(l^. 

84.682  sq.  miles. 
2^Q&,61(  pop. 

niMlsslppl  ttSlD. 

46.866  sq.  miles. 

l,T06.2r2  pop. 
JVUssopri  (1821). 

69,420  tiq.  miles. 

8,863,1£8  pop. 


FwtStLoolsbr 

Prencb  In  1702. 

Tbree  Balnts  by 
BuselBDB  Id  1784. 

Tucson  br  Span- 
Isrds  aboot  U80. 

Aiksnsas  Post 

by  Fmoh  In  1685. 


Ban  Dleso  by 
Spsnlsb  Id  1769. 

Near  Denver  by 
Americans  in 
1868. 

Windsor  bT  the 
Eofflkh  In  1686. 

Near  Wihnlnr- 
toD  by  tbe  Swedes 
In  1688. 

Home  by  Enr- 
Utb  in  1668. 

St.  AncnsUneby 
Spanirti  Ui  1U6. 

Savannah  by 
Enslisb  in  im 


Spanish  saHon, 

1KE7. 

Ocmr  d'Alene  by 
Americans  Id 

1842. 

EaskaaUa  by 
French  about 
1720. 

Fort  Tlncennes 
by  Franob  about 
1790, 

Fort  Madison  by 
Americans  In 

1832. 

FoTt  Leaven- 
worth by  Amer- 
icans about  1827. 

Harrodsborc  by 
Americans  in 
1774. 

Iberville  by 
French  in  1699. 

Pemaquld  by 
EnKliah  Id  162S. 

St.  Mary's  by 
tbe    EncUsh  in 

1634. 

Plymouth  by 
Enclish  in  1^. 


Sault  Sslate  Ha- 
rie  by  French  In 

1668. 

At  mouth  of  St. 
Crolz  and  Hltme- 
Bota  riven  by 
Americans  In  180S. 

Bllozl  by  French 
in  1699. 

8  a  1  n  t  e  Gene- 
vieve by  French 
about  1735. 


Fsrt  of  HHidMippi 

territory. 

Purchased  from 
Russia. 

Part  of  Mexican 
OesKkiD  and  Oadsden 
Purchase. 

Part  of  Louisiana 
tenttory. 


Part  of  Mexican 
Cession. 

Fart  of  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  Mexi- 
can CessicA. 

Part  ot  New  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  13 
original  States. 

One  of  tbe  18  orlg- 
insl  States. 

Territory  ceded  to 
government  by  Mary- 
land and  VIrniia. 

Purchased  from 
Spain  in  1821. 

One  of  tlM  18  oils- 
hial  States. 


By  annexatloii. 


Part  of  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. 

Part  of  Nortbwest 
territory. 

Part  of  Northwest 
territory. 

Part  of  LoolBlana 

Purchase- 
Part  of  Loaiidana 

Purchase. 

Fart  of 'nrglnU. 


Part  of  LooiriBna 
Purcbase. 

Part  of  Massachu- 
setts, one  of  tbe  13 
original  States. 

One  of  the  IS  orig- 
inal States. 

Maasacbasetta  Bay 

Colony,  one  of  tbe  IS 
original  States. 

Put  of  Northwest 
territory. 


Part  of  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  North- 
west territory. 

Part  of  Lonlilana 
and  Georgia. 

Part  of  Ltmlalana 
Purchase. 


Indian,  meaning 
here  we  rest. 

Al-int-tt-hi,  meaning 
tbe  great  country. 

Indian,  meaning 
sand  hills. 

From  a  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans. French  and  In- 
dian word,  meaning 
bow  of  smoky  wsters. 

Spanish,  meaning 
hot  furnace. 

Spanish,  meaning 
colored  red. 

Indian,  meaning 

long  river. 

Named  In  honor  ot 
Lord  Delaware. 


BpanMii  nmaTiing 

bloomhig. 

Named  In  honor  o( 
George  II. 


Indlaut  meaning 
gem  of  the  monn- 
talDB. 

Indian,  meaning 
the  men. 


Means 
ground. 


India  ns' 


Indian,  meaning 
beautiful  land. 

Indian,  meanfaig 
smoky  water. 

Indian,  meaning 
dark  and  bloody 
grotwd. 

Named  In  honor  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Called  the  Mayne 
land  In  s  charter 
from  Chsrles  I.,  1639. 

Named  In  honor  of 
Queen  Henrietta 
Maria. 

Indtao.  meaning  tbe 
land  of  great  hills. 


Indian,  meaning 
great  lite. 


Indian,  meaning 
sky-tinted  water. 


Indian,  meaning 
great  river  or  father 
ot  waters. 


Here  we  rest. 
Goldaii«od. 


aUatdeut:  Founded  by  God. 
Seqnolm  Oaetna. 

Mercy,    justice.  Jt*#aa( 
popeli.-  The  peoide  role. 
Apple  Blossom. 

Surtka:   I  have  found  It. 
California  Poppy. 

mi  tint  ntmiiM:  HoCMh 
without  Provktawe. 
Columbine. 

Qui  (ranstaKt  tutHntt:  He 

who  transplanted  stltl  ans- 
talns.  Mountain  Lanrel. 

Uberty  and  Indep^idaxse. 
Peach  Blosaom. 


JvttUUm  ommtkmt  Ji 

to  an. 


In  Qod  is  our  tntst. 


Obverse :  msdom.  Justice. 
Moderation.  Bevene :  Agtir 
culture  and  Omnnwroe. 

OierokeeBoae. 


Sslw.*  Ran. 
Syringe. 

National  Union.  State 

Sovereignty. 
Hose. 
No  motto. 
Com. 

Our  Hbertlei  we  mbe  ud 
our  rights  we  will  maintain. 

Wild  Rose. 

Ad  attra  per  amrs;  To  the 
stars  through  dmeultles. 
Sunflower. 

United  we  Mand,  dMded  we 

fall. 

Golden-rod. 

Union,  Justloe.  and  oooft- 

deuce. 
Magnolia. 
JKriflo,  I  direct. 
Pine  Cone. 

Ftati  maMMf.pafot«  ttmttmi 
Manly  deed s, womanly  worda. 

Blackeyed  Susan. 

EnttpMt  ptacMom  amh  tOm- 
taU  QviiUm:  With  tbe  sword 
she  seeks  quiet  peace  under 
liberty.  No  State  flower. 

Si  Quatrit  penintuUim  amae- 
Ttam.eireumtpitt:  If  you  seek 
a  beautiful  peolnsula,  beboM 
It  here.  Apple  Blosaom. 

L'etoiU  da  iMf4f  ISie  Bttr 
of  tbe  North. 

Moooatin. 

None. 
Magnolia. 


Indian,  meaning  SalutpopuK  mpnma  Ime  «tU 
muddy,  (The  welfare  of  the  people  Is 

the  supreme  law].  Unltedwe 
stand,  dlvi^ 
Golden-ni 
pfgiiiggrTby 


reroelawj.  Unltedwe 
lividMwefan.  . 
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Popnltr  Name  of  8tu« 
BDil  pMpla. 


OotU»iSt4te. 


Bcftr  State. 
Toothpicks. 


Golden  State. 
Gold  bnntere. 

Oentennlsl  State. 
Hovers. 

Lend  of  Bteadr  b«bfls. 
Nntmer  State. 
'Wooden  Kutmen. 
Bfaie  Hen  Stale. 
Blue  Hen'e  Cbletaii. 


Penlnealft  Stkta. 
Plower  State. 
ny-up-ttae-Creekf. 
Cncker  ffiate.  Em- 
pire State  ot  tbe  South, 
fiumidi. 


Oem  of  tbe  MoDotelns. 


Sucker  State.  Prairie 
State. 
Suckers. 

Hoo^r  State. 
Hooilen. 

Hawkere. 
Hawkeyea. 

Sunflower  State. 
Jaybawken. 

Blue  Grass.  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground. 

Comcrackers. 

Creole  State.  FeUcan 
State. 

Pine  Tree  State. 

Foxes. 

Old  Line  State. 
Crawtbompeis. 

Bay  State. 
Beaneateia. 


WolTerlDa  State. 
Wolverines. 


Nortb  Star.  Gopber, 
Gopbexa. 


Bayou  Stftte. 


"Xmplre  State  of  ttie 
Wert." 
Vane. 


AltttudFit  Hlihett  — LowcM-Hmo. 


Whpre. 


Cheoba  Mt. 
Veuetia. 

ltt.McKInley. 
UmgaUlet. 

San  Francisco  Ht. 
Tuna. 


Oi 


'amden. 


Ht.  Wbltney. 
Death  Valley. 

Massive  Ht. 
UolmeeTllle. 

Bear  Ht..  Salisbury, 
New  Haren. 

Brandywlne. 
Delaware  aty 

Teuley, 
Navy  Yard. 

Itt.  Heasant 
Clereland. 

BraBstown  Bald. 
Bninswick. 


Ht.  Uanna  Kea. 


Hyndnan  Peak. 
Lewiiton. 

Ht.  Gbarles. 
Brooklyn. 

Oarloa. 
ETansvlUe. 

Waneta, 
Borilnsttm. 

West  Boundary. 
Kings. 

JUk  Black  Ht 

Columbus. 

New  Arcadia. 
Port  Hickory. 

Ht.  Kat^idln. 

Eaetport. 

Great  Backbone  Mt. 
Anna  polls. 

Greylock. 
Boston. 


Porcophia  HL 
Hockwood. 


Heaabl  Ranee. 
Winona. 


Holly  SprinsB. 
Claiborne. 

Cedar  Gap. 
HayHrood. 


Bpfgbt. 


2,407  It. 

7  ft. 
SOOIt. 

20.4fi4  ft. 
190  ft. 

12. m  ft. 

142  ft. 
4,100  fC 
2.H00  ft. 

71  ft. 

660  it. 

14..W2  ft. 
—  27B  ft. 
2.900  ft. 
14.^24  ft. 
S.291  ft. 
6.(f00  ft. 

ijsfiitt. 

91U 
BOO  It. 
440  ft. 

4  ft. 

eott. 

421  ft. 
4  ft. 
150  ft. 
aoi  ft. 

8  ft. 
100  ft. 

4,788  ft. 

14  rt. 

600  ft. 

is.m  It 


13.078  ft 

788  ft. 
fi^OOOfC. 
1,357  ft. 

284  ft. 

600  ft. 
1,208  ft. 

818  ft. 

700  ft. 
1.800  ft. 

477  ft. 
1.100  ft. 
4.18Bft. 

730  ft. 
2,000  ft. 
4,100  ft. 

270  ft. 

750  ft. 

896  ft. 

—  8  ft. 
100  ft. 

B,200ft. 
fift. 
000  ft. 
8.400  ft. 
2  ft. 
SGOft. 

B,9S9ft, 

—  Bit. 

no  It. 

2,038  ft. 
676  ft. 

900  ft. 

2.400  ft. 
606  ft. 
1.2D0ft. 

602  ft. 
4  ft. 
800  ft. 
1,800  ft. 
140  ft. 
800 IL 


Capital  »nd 

FapalMloD. 


Montsomery. 
80,846. 

SKka. 
1.896. 

Pbcenlx. 
S,H4. 

Uttle  Rock, 
S8.307. 


Sacramento, 

29,'J82. 

Denver, 
133,359. 

Hartford, 
7»,8BO. 

Dover. 
8.839. 

WashlngrtoD, 
278.718, 

Tallahassee, 

2.981. 

Atlanta. 

89,872. 


Honolulu. 
88,»B. 

Boise  aty, 
6.W. 

Bp(|bgMd, 

Indianapolis. 
109.164. 

Des  Holnes. 
62.139. 

Topeka, 

38.606. 

Frankfort, 
9,487. 

Baton  Rouge. 
11.268. 

Aumista. 

11,688. 

Annapolis, 

8,625. 

Boston, 
860,802. 


Lansing, 

16.48S. 


St.  Paol. 
168,065. 


Jackson, 

7,816. 

JeHenion  City, 
9,6H, 


Paraoa* 

to  Bq, 
Mile, 


85.5 

0.  1 
1.1 

at.7 

9.6 

5.2 
187 
94.8 
4,S49J 

9.7 
87.6 

8.0 

1.  g 

86.1 
70.1 
40.2 
18.0 
58.7 
80.4 
28.2 
120.6 
848.9 

42.2 

22,1 

SSJy 
45.2 


Halse,  oats,  wheat,  cotton, 
sugar.  Iron,  Imnber.  manu- 
factures. 

Seals,  sabnon.  goU,  copper, 
silver.  Inmber,  tin. 

Copper,  gold,  sOrer,  alfalla, 
fruits,  live  stock. 

Cotton,  lumber,  mabe.  wheat, 
fruits,  wool,  COM,  tobacco. 


Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
petroleum,  borax,  lumber, 
fruits,  wine,  olives. 

Gold,  silver,  coal,  copper, 
vegetables,  fruits,  live  stock, 
wheat,  beet  sugar. 

Manufactures:  woolen,  cot- 
ton, noUona;  tobacco.  Imi, 
granite. 

Maize,  wheat,  tomatoee,  fruits: 
manufactures :  feather.  Iron, 
steel,  machinery. 

Locally  flour. 


Pineapples,  orangea,  tobacco, 
rice,  cotton,  hunber,  torpentlne. 
resin,  flsb. 

Ootton,  malae,  rice,  tobacco, 
oysters,  marble,  clay:  manu- 
factures: cotton,  lumber,  fer- 
tUizers. 

Sugar,  fruits,  rice,  coffee, 
hides. 

Gold,  sIlTer.  copper,  lead,  lum- 
ber, flour,  wheat,  lln  stock. 

Maize,  wheat,  oata,  potatoea, 
hay,  live  stock,  wocd.  meat, 
machinery,  tools. 

Maize,  wheat,  tobacco,  vege- 
tables, fniita,  wool,  coal,  clay, 
flour,  machinery,  cement. 

Malae,  wheat,  potatoea,  Iiay. 
live  stock,  batter,  coal,  taimber. 

Maize,  wheat,  bay,  Ifve  stock, 

fruits,  coal,  salt. 

Tobacco,  hemp,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, live  stock,  lumber,  coal. 

Cotton,'  maize,  rice,  sugar, 
lumber,  oysters  salt. 

Hay.  grains,  dairying,  pota- 
toes, wool,  granite.  Ice.  lum- 
ber, manufactures,  apples. 

Wheat,  hay,  maize,  vegetables, 
fruits,  fish,  coal,  wool,  canned 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Manufactures:  woolen,  cot- 
ton, boots,  shoes;  flsh,  tobacco. 


Main,  wheat,  oata,  fmlts,  veg- 
etables. Iron,  copper,  clay, 
]umt>er,  machinery. 

Maize,  wheatj  oats,  barley, 
flaxseed,  wool,  live  stock,  flour, 
iron,  lumber. 

Cotton,  maize,  liee,  tobacco, 
oysters,  shrimp. 

Halze,  wheat,  oats,  cotton, 
swfne,  honey,  dno,  lead,  to- 
bacco, 

—  Digitized  by 
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STATES  QT  THE  UHION 


Vame  of  Btate. 
Ddte  uf  AdmUiion. 
Arekud  Population. 


FEnt  BcUlcmeDt. 
Bj  whom. 
Data. 


Montana  (IfSiSi. 

146,572  BQ.  miles. 

303,575  pop. 
Nebratka  (im). 

77 ..520  sq.  tnileB. 

1.068,484  pop. 
Nevada  (ISM). 

110.690  sq.  mQei. 

New  HMptMre  (1788). 

9,im  BQ.  miles. 

432. S24  pop. 
New  Jersey  (1787). 

8.224  sq.  miles. 

1%  237  pop. 
New  MejcfGo(terJ<18S(0. 

122.634  sq.  miles. 

216.328  pop. 

New  Vol*  (1788). 

49.204  ftq.  miles. 

8.226,990  pop. 
North  Cwolina  (1789). 

52.426  sq.  miles. 

2.059,326  pop. 

North  Dakota  (1889). 
70.837  sq.  miles. 
463.784  pop. 

Ohio  (1809. 
41.040  sq.  miles. 
4.448.677  pop. 


OkhlboiM  (1907). 
70,067  u.  miles. 

rao,a47  pop. 

Orccon  (185S). 
90.699  sq.  miles. 
474,738  pop. 

Penuylvwita  (1787). 
49.136  sq.  miles. 
6,928,515  pop. 


Rhode  lalwid  (1790). 
1,248  sq.  mUes. 
490.347  pop. 

Sooth  CMOlifM(178S. 

80.989  sq.  mOes. 
1.458,818  pop. 

South  D*kota  (1889). 

77.615  sq.  miles. 

466,908  pop. 
Tennessee  (1796). 

42.0ff!  sq.  miles. 

2.172.473  pop. 

Texas  (18*5). 

265.89(>  sq.  miles. 

3.536,618  pop. 
Utah  (1894). 

84.990  sq.  miles. 
316.331  pop. 

Vermont  (1791). 

9.664  sq.  mites. 

890.873  pop. 
Virginia  (178H). 

42,627  sq.  miles. 

I,97M04  pop. 
WasfabMCtoa  (18S9>. 

49.127  sq.  miles. 

614,325  pop. 
W.  VirTiflis(18n.-t). 

24.170  sq.  miles. 

1,076.406  pop. 

Wisconsin  (1848). 

A6.0fi6  nq.  miles. 

2.2t».930  pop. 
Wyonilns(18D0). 

97.914  Ml.  miles. 

103.673  pop. 


Tellowstooe  IUt- 

er  by  Amerlcsos 
iu  1809. 
Belle  vue  by 
Manuel    LIbs  in 
1805. 

Qenoa  byAmer- 
Icsna  In  1849. 

UtUe  Harbor  b; 
EnKlIsb  Id  1S28. 

Ellzsbethtown 
by  EncUsb  In 
1664. 

Santa  Fe  by 
Spaniards  about 

1.537. 

New  York  by  tiie 
Dutcb  about  1613. 

On  tbe  Albe- 
marle Sound  by 
Eiigllsb  in  1653. 

Pembitia  by  EnK- 
lIsb in  1810. 

Uarletta  by 
Americans  Id  1788. 


Outtarle  by  Amer- 
icana Id  1890. 


Astoria  by  Amer- 
icans in  1810. 


New  Oottenburs 
by  the  Swedes  In 
161S. 


Providence  Plan- 
tations by  English 
in  1636. 

On  tbe  Ashley 
River  by  EnBliata 
In  1670. 

Soutbesflt  part 
by  Americans  in 
1859. 

Port  Loudon  by 
EnKlIsb  in  1756. 

Tsleta  by  Span- 
isb  in  1682. 

Salt  Lake  City 
by  Americans  in 
1M7. 

Fort  Safnt  Anne 
by  French  in  1665. 

Jamestown  by 
the  Enrliidi  in 
1607. 

Columbia  River 
by    Enfllsb  In 

I«ll. 

Upshur  Co.  by 
Americans  In 

1764. 

Green  Bay  by 
French  in  1745. 

Fort  Laramie  by 
Americans  in 


Bow  Acqnlrad. 


Orlstn  and  Hvulst 
a(  Kane. 


Part  of  Louisiana. 


Part  of  Louisiana 

Purchase. 

Part  of  Mexican 
Gessloo. 

Part  of  Hasaacbn- 
setts,  one  of  tbe  13 
oricmal  States. 

Fart  of  New  Ketber- 
Isnds,  one  of  tbe  13 
orlslnal  States. 

Part  of  Mexican 
Oesdon. 


One  of  the  IS  orls- 
lnal States. 

One  of  tbe  13  orig- 
inal States. 

Part  ol  Louisiana 
Porchaae. 

Part  of  Horthweat 

territory. 


Part  of  Louisiana 
Purchase. 


Part  of  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. 


Granted  to  Fenn  by 
Cbarlea  Il.i  one  of 
tbe  13  orl^al  States. 


Providence  and 
Rhode  Island  Hanta- 

tlODS. 

One  of  ttie  IS  orlc- 
Inal  States. 


Part  of  Dakota  ter- 
ritory. 

Part  of  Nortti  Caro- 
lina. 

By  conquest  from 
tbe  Spaniards. 


Part  of 

Cession. 


Mexican 


New  Hampshire 
Grants. 

One  of  tbe  13  orig- 
inal States. 

Part  of  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. 

Part  ofTlrgtola. 


Part  of  Norttiwest 
territory. 

Part  of  Louisiana 
Purchaxr  and  Mexi- 
ioan  resnton. 


Named  from  the 
Spanish,  meantng 
mountain  land. 

Indian,  meaning 
shallow  water. 

Spanlob.  meaning 
snow-dad. 

Named  from  Hamp- 
shire, England. 

Named  In  honor  of 
the  governor  of  Jer- 
sey Island. 

Spanish,  named 
from  Mexico,  mean- 
ing the  place  of  As- 
tec.  God  of  War. 

Named  in  honor  of 
tbe  duke  of  York. 

Named  In  honor  of 
Charles  11. 

Indian,  meaning 
allied. 

Indian,  meaning 
beautiful  river. 


Indian,  meaning 
beautiful  land.  Sig- 
nifies in  Cherokee, 
home  of  the  red  man. 

Indian,  signifying 
river  of  tbe  west. 
Spanish,  meaning 
wild  marjoram. 

Latin,  me  an  ing 
Penn's  woods.  In 
honor  of  Wm.  Penn. 


Rhodes,  an  island  in 
the  .£gean  Sea. 


Named  In  honor  of 
Cbarlea  II. 


Indian,  meaning 
allied. 

Indian,  meaning 
river  with  the  great 
bend. 

Named  from  tribe 
of  Indians. 

Named  from  a  tribe 
of  Indians. 

French,  meaning 
green  mountain. 

Named  in  honor  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Virgin 
Queen. 

Named  In  honor  of 
George  Washington. 

Named  from  Vir- 
ginia. 


Indian,  meaning 
wild  rushing  chan- 
nel. 

Indian,  meaning 
large  plain. 


Motto  and  Ueaalng. 
Bmbltm. 
Btate  Ploww. 


Oroyplata:  OoM  and  silver. 

Bitter-root. 

Equality  before  tbe  law. 
Golden- rod. 

All  for  out  country. 


No  motto. 

No  State  Hover. 

Liberty  and  IndepoideDce. 
Sugar  Maple  (tree) 

Cmeil  mmlo.-  It  IncreMei 
by  going. 


ExeOHor:    Higher,  more 

elevated. 
Rose. 
Ko  motto. 
No  State  flower. 

Liberty  and  union,  one  and 
Inseparable,  now  and  forever. 
Wild  Rose. 

Imptrimninimperio:  Aguv 
ernment  within  a  govern- 
ment ;  or.  An  empire  within 

an  empire. 
Scarlet  Camadon. 
No  motto. 

Crimson  Rambler.  (Mlrtle- 

toe.) 

Alit  volat  pnpriit:  She  Dies 
witti  her  own  wings,  nie 

Union. 
Golden-rod. 

Obverse:  none.  Reverse: 
Both  can't  survive.  (The 
State  coat  of  arms  carries 
tbe  motto.  Virtue.  Liberty 
and  Independence.) 

Golden-rod. 

Hope. 

Violet. 

Animt*  opibvaqu*  fanti: 
Prepared  In  mind  and  re- 
sources; ready  to  give  life 
and  property. 

Under  God  the  people  nile. 

Anemone. 

Agriculture,  commerce. 
No  State  flower. 

No  motto. 
Blue  Bonnet. 

Sego  Lily. 


Freedom  and  Unity. 
Red  Clover. 

Obverse:  SUaen^/erhmMiU. 
Reverse :  Pertmrmdo.  Ever 
8o  to  tyrants.  Perseverance. 

Al-Kt:  Bye-bye. 

Rhododendron. 

Obverse :  MmUani  ttmptt 
libfri:      Uouatalneera  are 

always  free. 
Rhododendron. 
Forword. 
No  State  flower. 

Cedant  artna  togix  :  Let  arms 
yield  to  the  i 
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STATES  07  THB  UNION 


AlHIvdM  :  HlahMl  — LowMt  — Mmo. 

Capital  and 

rcrtsm 
to  8q. 
Ulle. 

Hrl«hl. 

Popalatli>D. 

HoODtBlD.    Stub  Toe 
State. 

Granite  Peak. 
Takt. 

12.G00  ft. 

i.nv>  it. 

3,400  (t. 

Helena. 
10.770. 

1.7 

BlackwBter  Stste. 

Antelopes. 

Lawton. 
BrownvOle. 

6,M5  ft. 
K76ft. 
2.600  ft. 

Lincoln, 
40.1»9. 

13.9 

S«jce-bni«ta  State.  Sil- 
ver State. 
Sase  Hent. 

Wbeeler  Peak. 
Saratoga  Sprtnga. 

13.0Sft  ft. 
2M  It. 
5,500  ft. 

Oareon  City. 
2.100. 

04 

Granite  SUte. 
Granite  Bojrt. 

Ht.  Wasbinirton. 
HanptoB  Palls. 

S.27Sfl. 

9  ft. 
1,000  ft. 

Concord, 
ltjt82. 

45.7 

Jerser  Blue  Stale. 
Jener  Blim. 

HiRb  PolnL 
Cryatal  Lake. 

1.799  ft. 
2  It. 
2S0ft. 

Trenton, 
78.307. 

2MI.3 

Truphaa  Peak. 
Baldr  Peak. 

13,275  ft. 
2.M11  ft. 
6,700  It. 

Santa  Fe, 

6.608. 

1.6 

Empltc  State. 

Knlc  kerboG  ke  rs. 

Ut.  UW7. 
Albany. 

5.344  ft. 
5  ft. 
900  ft. 

Albany, 
94.151. 

Old  Nortli.  Turpen- 
tine. 

Tar  Heela. 

Ht.  HItcbell, 
EdentoD  Bay. 

6.711  ft. 
Oft. 
700  ft. 

RalelRb, 
13.&13. 

39.0 

Sfoox. 
Tnckoea. 

Summit. 
Boweunont. 

3,S0O  tU 
NOOft. 
1.900  ft. 

Blsmarrk. 
3.319. 

4.5 

Backer*' 
Bockeyaa. 

Belletontalne. 
Palestine. 

1,540  ft. 
437  ft 
860  ft. 

Cohimbufl, 
12S.560. 

102.0 

West  end  Beaver  Co. 
Appalaclila. 

5.000  ft. 
411  ft. 

i,aoofL 

Gutbrle, 
10,00ft. 

11.8 

Beaver  State.  Snntet 
State. 
Web  Feet. 

Ht.  Hood. 
Nortli  Sands. 

11.225  ft. 

5  ft. 
3.300  ft. 

Salem, 

4,268. 

4.4 

Keyatooe  State. 
FMniaiittea. 

Bhte  Knob. 
FbOadelDlila. 

3,130  ft. 

an. 

1,100  ft. 

Harrlsburs. 
60.167. 

140.1 

Little  RbodT. 
Gunflinta. 

Durfee  Hill. 
Newport  Depot. 

806  It. 

eft. 

200  ft. 

Providence, 
175,597. 

407.0 

Palmetto. 
Weaaela. 

Rlcli  Ht. 
Port  Boyal. 

}.ne9ft. 

5  ft. 
860  ft. 

Columbia, 
21.106. 

44.4 

Coyota  State. 
SwfDce  Oat  State. 

Hamey  Peak. 
Bis  Stone  Lake. 

7.216  ft. 
962  ft. 
2.200  ft. 

Pierre, 
2,806. 

52 

Tolonteer  State. 
BcDd  State, 
fiuttemuta. 

Ut.  tiuyot. 
Uempbls. 

6.636  ft. 
117  ft. 
,      900  ft. 

Nsahvllle, 

80.865. 

48.4 

tone  Star  State. 

El  Capltan. 
Galveston. 

S.690  ft. 

4  ft. 
1.700  ft. 

AuRttn. 
22.258. 

11.6 

Gilbert  Peak. 
Wasblncton. 

13.687  ft. 
2.720  ft. 
6,100  ft. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
53,531. 

3.4 

Green  Mountain  State. 
GreenMouQtaIn  Boys. 

Ut.  Mansfield. 
Lake  Cham  pi  a  In. 

4,364  ft. 

96  ft. 
1,000  ft. 

Uontpetler. 
6.266. 

37  6 

Old  Dominion. 
Beaclea. 

Bolters  Ht. 

5.719  ft. 
8  ft 
950  ft. 

Richinond, 
86.050. 

462 

Krentrcen  State.  Cbl- 
Book  State. 

Ut.  Rainier. 
TulaUp. 

14.363  ft. 
—  4  ft. 
1,700  ft. 

Olympla, 
3.W3. 

7  7 

Hie  Panhandle. 
PaDbandlera. 

Bpmce  Ht. 
Harper's  Ferry. 

4.m  ft. 

277  ft. 
1.690  It. 

CharleRton. 
11.009. 

38.9 

Badjter  State. 
Badsexa. 

Snmtntt  Lake. 
(Michigan  Lake.) 

1.940  ft. 

.579  ft. 
1.050  ft. 

Madison. 
19,164. 

3S.0 

Grand  Teton. 
OU  Bhrerdale. 

18.790  It. 
8.196  ft. 
6.700  It. 

Gbeyenne, 
14,0S7. 

0.9 

Wheat,  wool,  live  stock,  Irult, 
oatfi.  lumber,  copper,  lead, 
silver. 

Ualze.  wheat,  oate.  live  stock, 
chicory,  suxar  beets,  fruita. 


Gold,  tllver.  copper, 
wool,  live  stock. 


sine, 


Hay.  com,  potatoea,  oate, 
apples,  Kranlte.  manufactures. 

Market  irardenlnK.  tnilte.  ftoh- 
eries:  manufactures:  textiles, 
machinery,  iron,  steel. 

Cereals,  fruits,  vegetablea.  Uve 
stock,  lumber,  copper,  coal. 

turquoises. 

Market  sardeniuir.  tmlta. 
maize,  wheat.  dairyioK:  man- 
ufactures :  clothlns,  textiles. 

Cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  wheat, 
shad,  oysters.  lumber. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  flaxaeed, 
live  stock. 

Maiie.  wheat,  oats,  tobacco, 
live  stock,  wool,  dairying,  coal. 
Iron,  petroleum,  salt:  manu- 
factures: iron,  ateel,  machin- 
ery, flour. 

Com,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  llix, 
live  stock,  petroleum. 


Lumber,  live  stock,  wbeat, 
hay.  fruits,  hope,  wool,  salmon. 

Kold,  silver. 

Manufactures;  steel,  machin- 
ery, textUee:  coal,  petroleum, 
natural  ras.  Iron,  inbui,  wooL 


Manufactures;  worsted,  cot- 
ton, jewelry,  machinery,  rub- 
ber. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  oysters, 
turpentine,  com,  Innber. 


Maize,  wbeat,  oats,  flax,  pota- 
toes, live  stock,  wool,  sold,  sli- 
ver, lln. 

Maize,  wbeat.  cotton,  tobacco, 
live  stock,  coal,  iron,  marble. 

Cotton,  maize,  oats,  wheat, 
rice,  suKar.  live  stock,  wool, 
fruits,  lumber,  oysters,  coal. 

Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  vesetahles.  fruits,  wheat, 
oats,  live  stock,  wool. 

Hay.  cereals,  potatoea.  lum- 
ber, marble.  dalryiDg.  maple 
sugar.  Eyrup.  manufactures 

Maize,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco, 
cotton,  oysters,  coal.  Iron. 

Lumber,  coal,  wheat,  oats, 
fruits,  salmon^  live  stock. 

Maize,  wheat,  fruits,  cattle, 
(^eep,  lumber,  coal,  petroleum, 
natural  gas 

Maize,  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
hay,  potatoes,  fruits,  dairying 
iron,  lumber. 

Wool,  timber,  coal,  copper, 
petroleum. 
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QTTAI^OTCATIONS  FOB  VOTZNG  IN  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  WIOV. 


HTATBH  Altl> 


AlibaniK*. 


AUskR*  

ArtwDft  Ter.*... 


AAuwM*. 


C»lftorDia*. 
Colorado*.. 


Comtecticat* . . . . 
Ddavsre*  


Dlfl.otOotumbla. 
Florida*  


Georgia . 


HawaU. 
Idaho*.. 


miDoli*.. 


Indlaiia* 


Iowa*  

Katiaaa*,.., 
KratQckT*.. 


LoaUaDa*. 


Halntf*  

MarylaiKl*  

HasBacbi»ett6* . 
Ulcblgan*  


WmteioU*. 


MlHiBdppI*. 
MtsMUri* .... 


IfoDtana*. 


Kebraakft*., 


BBQBIBWfHITS  AB  TO  CmiBMBHIP. 


Pbbtious  Rebidbmcb  Ceqcibed. 


In  Id     I     In  '     la  Tre- 

Bute.     County.     Town.  clarU 


Ottisen  of  United  Statca  or  alien  2  yrs. 
who  hH  declared  IntentlOD.  M 


Cltlsen  of  United  Stateii  or  alien 
who  has  declared  InteoUon  by  na- 
tlrlty  or  nBCurallzaUon.  W  (v)  U) 

UtlEen  of  United  Statea  or  aUeti 
who  baa  declared  Intention. 

Citizen  by  nativity,  naturalization 

(90  days  prior  to  election),  or 

treaty  of  Queretaro. 
Citizen,  native    or  naturalized. 

male  or  female,  who  Is  duly  reg- 

iBtered. 

CItlxen  ol  United  States  wbo  can 
read  EnKliah  lancuage. 
Citizen  of  the  United  Statea  


See  footnote  oa  page  289. 
Citizen  of  the  United  Statea. 


Citizen  of  the  United  StateB  wbo 
has  paid  all  hiaUxea  ilncelST?. 


Oltlien  of  the  United  States,  male 
or  female. 

ClUaen  of  the  United  States.  60 


dUxen,  or  alien  who  has  declared 
intention  and  resided  one  year  In 
United  States. 

Citlsen  of  the  United  Statea  


Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 
who  has  declared  Intention,  (p) 
Cttiaen  of  the  United  St^tei.  (p) 


Citizen  of  the  United  States.  Those 
able  to  read  or  write,  or  who  own 
1300  worth  of  property  aaaessed  In 
their  name,  or  whose  fattier  or 
Kmndfatber  waa  entitled  to  vote 
on  Jan.  1, 1867. 

atfxen  of  the  United  Statea  


Citizen  of  the  United  States  

Citizen  who  can  read  and  write,  (a) 
Citizen  of  the  United  States.  <a) 


dtlzen  of  United  States  who  has 
been  such  for  three  months  pre- 
ceding election.  <a) 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
can  read  or  understand  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
alien  who  has  declared  Intention 
not  less  than  one  year  or  more 
than  five  before  election. 

Gltlien  ot  the  United  States.      . . 


Citizen  or  United  States,  or  alien 
who  has  declared  Intention  80 
daya  before  election,  (a) 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  


Nevada*... 

HewHampabire*  Citizen  of  the  United  Statca.  (a)... 


1  year 

1  year 

1  year 

1  year 

1  year 
1  year 


1  year  Smos. 


sods. 


G  mos.  30  ds. 

90  da  

90  da.  !  


3mos. 


1  year  G  mos. 


Gmos. 


1  year 

<mos. 
1  year 


6  mos. 


90  ds. 


9o:dB.  aods. 


G  moe   GO  da. 


G  moe.  60  ds. 


6  mofl.  30  ds.  30  de. 
1  year  6  mos.  GO  ds. 


2  yrs. 


3  mos. 
I  year 
1  year 


I  year 


3  mos. .  3  mos. 
fi  mos. ,  G  moB. 
G  mos.  G  mos. 


6  mon.   20  ds. 


G  mos. 


2  yrs. 


1  year 


1  year 


30  da. 


20  ds. 


30  ds. 


1  year  ,  l  year 
GO  ds.    GO  ds. 


sods. 


Gmos.   40 ds.    30 ds. 


6  mos. 
limos. 


30da  30dB. 
G  mos. '  6  mos. 


3  moa. 
30  ds. 
30  ds. 
SDds. 
10  ds. 


30  da. 


80  ds. 


30  ds. 


10  ds. 
GOds. 

G  mos. 


3  mos. 
Iday 

Gmos. 
20  da. 

30  ds. 

1  year 
20  ds. 


10  ds. 


30  da. 
Gmos. 


PBBHONS  KXCI-ITDBD  nolf 

SumAoa. 


Convicted  ot  treason  or  other 
felonleB,  idlota,  or  Insane. 

Idiots.  Insane,  teloiu,  under 
guardianahip. 

Idiots,  Inaane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, failure  to  pay  poll-tax, 
D.  S.  soldiers,  or  marines. 

Chinese.  Idiots,  insane,  embez- 
zlers of  public  moneys,  con- 
victed of  infamous  crime. t 

While  confined  In  public  prison, 
nnder  guardiatnblp,  ne*  otm- 
PM  mentit,  inaane. 

Convicted  of  heinous  crime,  un- 
less pardoned. 

Insane,paQpers,orpersonBcon 
victed  of  fdony,  unpardoned. 

Idiots,  dnellsts.  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, or  any  Infamous  crime. 
Convicted  of  felony,  bribery, 
or  larceny,  unless  pardoned; 
Idlota,  Kta  Inaaoe, 

Idlota,  Insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, bigamists,  polyicamlsle. 
under  guardianship,  (m) 

Convicted  ol  felony  or  bribery 
Id  elections,  unless  restored  to 
citizenship,  (j) 

United  States  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  and  perROiM  con- 
victed of  infamous  crime.  (0 

idiots.  Insane,  convicted  of  In- 
faroouscrime,  U.S.aoldiers.O) 

Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
Inaane,  under  guardianahip.  (0 

Convicted  of  treaaon.  felony, 
or  bribery  In  an  election, 
idiots,  and  inaane.  (J)  (A) 

Idiots.  Insane,  felona  nnder  In- 
dictment, inmates  of  prison  or 
cbaritable  Institution,  except 
soldiers'  home. 


Paupers  and  Indians  not  taxed. 

under  guardlanshlp.t 
Felons  not  pardoned,  lunattea, 

mm  ccmpot  mmtia.  bribery. 
Paupers  and  persons  under 

guardianship. 

Indians  with  tribal  rdatlons, 
duelists  and  accessories. 


Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unpardoned;  under  guardlan- 
Bhip.  Insane.  Indiana  lacUng 
customs  of  civilization. 

Insane,  idiots,  Indiana  not 
taxed,  felons,  persons  wbo 
have  not  paid  taxes,  bigamists. 

Persona  In  poorhouses  or  asy- 
luma  at  public  expense,  those 
In  prison,  or  convicted  ot  In- 
famous crimes.  (»} 

Felons  not  pardoned,  idlota,  hi- 
sane,  U.  8.  soldiers,  aeunen, 
and  marines.  Indians. 

Ccmvicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unless  restored  to  civil  rights, 
persons  non  eompoM  mtntii.  O) 

IdlotR.  InHsne,  unpardoned  con- 
victa.  Indians,  Chinese. 
Paupers,  (p) 
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UOVEBIIOU. 

Lxa:s:.Ar(rBmB. 

SalarlMef 
Mamkara, 

AnnaalorPar 
DIam.  vhlla 
la  BatilDQ. 

TBaMS.  Tms. 

TMal. 

Bora. 

Born. 

WhIWt. 

lllltcr- 

riei. 

L'ftb 

T-rm 
Yrt. 

T«rm. 

Limit  ol 
Saailmi. 

8aii»- 
lor*. 

BapTa> 
aaol- 
atlvaa. 

4u,aaz 

8,284 

282,294 

181,471 

1S9.649 

•6.(100 

4 

Quad. 

60dkri 

fl4  per  dtem 

4 

4 

17.960 
44  081 

26,489 

11.467 
13,776 

25.968 
84  911 

141 
1 084 

10.785 
11  215 

5.000 
8  000 

4 

Bleo. 

GO  dftf  fl 

S4 

S13.8M 

80B.4M 

8.872 

22B.6V7 

87.167 

62.615 

8,000 

2 

Bleu. 

60  dan 

86 

4 

9 

SMJHT 

818^17 

226J70 

4a0JH6 

8,711 

83,608 

6,000 

4 

Bleu. 

90  dan 

» 

4 

2 

w.m 

i»,m 

61,778 

181,616 

8.215 

7.689 

6.000 

2 

Blen. 

00  dan 

4 

3 

280,840 

178,2(8 

107,002 

275.136 

4,576 

18,964 

4.000 

2 

Bleu. 

None 

8800  annnm 

3 

3 

H.OU 

47,202 

6,816 

46,692 

8,n4 

7Ji88 

4,000 

4 

Blen. 

00  d»TB 

16  per  diem 

4 

3 

88.829 
^  ISV.601 

78,722 
1273BS 

10,101 
11,786 

60.818 
77.962 

28.072 
61.417 

7.tl68 
80.849 

6,000 

4 

Bleo- 

60  d«7* 

86 

4 

2 

S0Q;7a2 

498,740 

7,012 

277.tt6 

228,078 

158.M7 

6,000 

2 

Add. 

60  dsn 

84 

2 

2 

njm 

19,676 

98 

S7.S83 

6,000 

4 

BieD. 

90  dsn 

•400  aatnim 

4 

2 

BI,9B2 

ie,iB» 

16,747 

60.828 

180 

2,096 

6.000 

2 

Bien. 

00  dkri 

•6  per  diem 

2 

2 

l.«n,4K 

9I8,074 

4M3S2 

1,870,209 

39,762 

67.461 

12,000 

4 

Blen. 

None 

njxn  an'm 

4 

2 

720.206 

M«.8a» 

78.817 

701,761 

18,180 

40,010 

8.000 

4 

Blen. 

GO  dan 

88  per  diem 

4 

2 

06,288 

477,zra 

168,026 

680,665 

4,441 

17.061 

5,000 

2 

Blen. 

None 

•aeoaeaalon 

4 

2 

4U,786 

840,761 

67,035 

898,562 

14,606 

14.214 

6.000 

2 

Blen. 

50  dan 

8160  ■wnntn 

4 

2 

U8,772 

26.22* 

460,206 

74.728 

102.628 

6,600 

4 

Bien. 

00  dan 

16  per  diem 

4 

3 

m.m 

989,772 

38.171 

177,878 

147,848 

122.688 

6,000 

4 

Blen. 

GO  dan 

•6 

4 

4 

mjm 

178,991 

88,782 

216.866 

445 

13,962 

8.000 

2 

Blen. 

Ncme 

SSOOanimm 

3 

2 

121,808 

279.216 

42,687 

300.979 

00,406 

40,862 

4.600 

4 

Blen. 

90  dan 

•6  per  diem 

4 

2 

M8.4ffi 

495.734 

847,781 

880.049 

10.456 

58,694 

8,000 

1 

Ann. 

None 

•760  annnm 

1 

1 

719,478 

457.858 

282.125 

712,246 

6.193 

39,230 

6,000 

2 

Blen. 

None 

•800 

2 

3 

808,794 

246.768 

261,026 

602,884 

2.168 

20,785 

7,000 

2 

Blen. 

00  dan 

•600 

4 

2 

M9.177 

844,161 

6'.02e 

150,680 

197,986 

118,067 

4.00O 

4 

Blen. 

NoDe 

8400  acBslon 

4 

4 

748.669 

118,025 

809,797 

46,418 

60,827 

6,000 

4 

Blen. 

00  dan 

80  per  Olem 

4 

2 

mjm 

68,387 

48,691 

94,878 

711 

6,209 

6,000 

4 

Bleo. 

GO  dan 

•6  per  dlen 

4 

2 

801.091 

91,180 

397.817 

2,298 

7.388 

2,500 

2 

Blen. 

00  dan 

•6 

2 

2 

17,710 

WJBOB 

7.18T 

14,652 

70 

2,271 

4,000 

4 

Blen. 

GO  dan 

no  " 

4 

2 

130.987 

96,009 

M.888 

180,018 

280 

10296 

8,000 

2 

Blen. 

None 

•200  annum 

3 

2 
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STTFTBAaX  LAWS 


Btatm  Airs 


New  Jeney* . . . . 


Nflir  Mexico  Ter. 


NewTork*.. 


Nortb  Carolltia. 
North  XHikoU*. 

OUo»  

OklRboma*  

Oncon  

pBDM^TaoU*.. 

Porto  SIco  


Rbode  lilBDd* . 

Booth  C&rollna. 
Sootb  DakoU*. 

Temiflnee*  

Tezw^  

Ut»«».  

TetmoDt*.  

VlrdnlB*  

Wutaington*... 

Wnt  TlTffliilft*. 

Wisconsin*  

Wromlng*  


RsQuinnaiiTB  AS  TO  Cinsnisinp. 


Citizen  of  the  United  Ststes. 


Clttoen  of  tlie  United  SUtas. 


Citizen  who  shall  have  been  a  citi- 
zen for  90  days  prior  to  election. 
A  woman  Qualified  may  rote  at 
TlUare  elections  or  town  meetlnEs 
to  raise  money.  If  she  owns  prop- 
erty fn  village  or  town.  Elector 
of  town  not  entitled  to  vote  to 
raise  money  unless  be  or  bla  wife 
own  property  In  town. 

Citizen  ol  the  United  States  


Citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
clvDlzed  Indian,  (a) 


GItlien  of  Um  Uolted  States,  (a)... 

CltlWDof  ttie  United  Btatea  M... 

CltlKD  of  U.  B..  or  alien  wbo  bas 
declared  Intention  more  than  1 
year  prior  to  election,  (a) 

Citizen  of  U.  8.  at  least  one  month, 
and  if  22  years  old  or  more  must 
hare  paid  tax  wlthfn  two  yean. 


CUIaen  of  the  Dntted  Stttea  

Citizen  of  the  United  States,  (d)... 

Citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
alien  who  has  declared  Intention. 
Indian  wbo  has  serered  tribal 
relations,  (a) 

atiMto  of  the  U.  8.  who  has  paid 
poll-tax  of  preceding  year  

Citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  or  alien  wbo 
has  declared  Intentumslx  months 
prior  to  election. 

CiUzen  of  the  United  States,  male 
or  lemale. 


Cltlsen  of  the  United  States. 


See  note  at  foot  of  paee  289. 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  and  all 
residents  of  the  Territory  prior  to 
Statehood.  (a> 

Cltlien  of  the  State  


Citizen  of  United  States,  or  alien 
who  bus  declared  intention,  and 
civilized  Indians,  (a) 

Citizen  of  the  United  States,  male 
or  female. 


faavioDS  BiBiDBNca  Bb^fikid. 


In 
Bute. 


1  year 


6  mos. 


1  yr.ii) 


2yn, 
1  year 

1  year 

1  year 
6  mos. 

1  year 


2yra. 

2  yrs. 

6moB. 
(/) 

1  year 
1  year 

1  year 

1  year 

2  yrs. 
1  year 

1  year 

1  year 

1  year 


la  Id       Id  Prr- 

Conrit]'.    Town.  dnct. 


5  mos. 


Smos. 


4  mos. 


6  mos. 
6  mos. 

30  ds. 

6  mos. 

None 
{•■) 


1  year 
30  dB. 

6  mos. 
fimos. 

1  moB. 
3  mos. 

1  year 

90  ds. 

GO  da. 
10  dn. 
code. 


30  ds. 


SOds. 

None 
None 


OMOB. 

*  moB. 
10  ds. 


90  ds. 


4  mos. 
90  ds. 

20  ds. 

sods. 
None 

2  mos. 


4  mos. 

10  ds. 


6  mos.  (b) 


Smos. 

1  year 
30  dB. 

fimos. 


CO  ds. 

3  mos. 

sods. 
30  dB. 

(£•) 


Fnsoiis  BxcLnDBS  raoM 

■DTFaAOX. 


10  ds.    10  ds. 

10  ds.   I  10  ds. 


Idiots,  paupers,  insane,  con- 
victed of  crime,  unless  par* 
doned  or  restored  by  taw.  ij) 

Felon  nnleaa  pardone-].  U.  8. 
soldier,  sailor,  or  camp  fol- 
lower, Indtans. 

Offenders  against  elective  fran- 
chiEe  rights,  guilty  of  bribery, 
betting  oo  elections,  and  per- 
sons convicted  of  bribery  or 
infamous  crime  and  not  re- 
stored to  cltliensblp  by  the 
Executive.  Convicts  In  house 
of  refuge  or  refomialory  not 
dlsauallfled. 

Convicted  of  feltnjr  or  Infa- 
mous  crime.  Idiots,  iunstics.Cc) 

Under  guardlsDshlp,  persona 
turn  eompot  mtntia,  or  con- 
victed of  felony  and  treason, 
unless  restored  to  civil  righta.t 

Idiots.  Insane,  felons,  persons 
In  U.  S.  military  and  naval  ser* 
vice  on  doty  in  Ohio. 

Felons,  Idlota,  Insane,  paupers. 
(0 

Idiots,  Insane.  couvleteJ  of  fel- 
ony, CUoese. 

Convicted  of  perjury  and  fraud 
as  election  offlceis,  or  bribery 
of  voters. 


Panpers.  hinatlcs.  (?> 

Felons,  bribery  onlesB  pa»^ 
doned.  Insane,  paupers. 

Under  guardianship,  insane, 
eonvlclcd  of  treason  or  fel- 
ony unless  pardoned,  U.  S. 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

CouTicted  of  bribery  or  other 
Infamous  offense. 

Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers,  felons 

unless  pardoned  or  restored. 

United  States  soldlerB.marineB, 

and  seamen,  (t) 

Idiots. Insane,  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  crime  against  elective 
francbiee  unless  pardoned,  (j) 

Thow  who  have  not  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  local 
board  of  civil  authority. 

Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers.  (n)(j) 

Idiots,  lunatics,  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  Indians  not 
taxed. 

Paupers,  Idiots,  lunatics,  con- 
victed of  treason,  felony,  or 
bribery  at  elections. 

Under  guard! anshlp,  insane, 
convicted  of  crime  or  treason, 
betting  on  electlons.t 

Idiots,  insane,  felons,  nnable  to 
read  state  constitution  In  the 
English  language. 


*  Australian  ballot  law  or  a  modification  of  it  In  force.  t  Or  a  person  unable  to  read  tbe  Constitution  In  EngUsh 
and  to  write  his  name,  ist)  Women  may  vote  In  school  elections.  \b)  Actual  residence  required  In  the  preclnet  or 
district.  <r)  Poll-taxes  must  be  paid  to  date  by  February  1  preceding  election,  (d }  Who  has  paid,  six  months  before 
electloni  any  poll-taxes  then  due.  and  can  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  state  constitution,  or  can  show 
that  be  owns  property  fn  the  state  as-iessed  at  S300  or  more,  and  has  paid,  the  previous  year,  all  taxes  dne  thereon. 
M  Thirty  days  In  election  district.  (/)  One  year's  residence  in  the  United  States  prior  to  election  required,  (tf)  Hex- 
IcansdCElringdtlzensblpimdertreatlcsof  1848  and  1AM.  (A)  Widows  and  spinsters  ownlnir  property  or  having  ward 
of  school  age  may  vote  In  school  elecUons.  (f)  Public  embezzlers,  persons  guilty  of  bribery  or  dishonorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  from  United  States  service,  unless  reinstated.  ( j)  No  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  a  resident  becauee 
stationed  In  the  state,  {k)  Soldiers  (cxceptln  soldiers'  homes),  sallnrn,  and  marines.  In  United  B tales  service.  (')  Dur- 
ing term  fixed  by  court,  (m)  Inmates  of  bousen  of  Ill-fame.  (»)  Convlcted  nf  bribery,  public  embezzlement,  treason, 
forgery,  perjury,  felony,  petty  larceny,  or  duelists  and  abettors,  (n)  Persons  non  tompo*  vientit,  under  guardianship,  or 
sentenced  to  stateprisonfor  one  year  or  more,  imtll  restored  by  General  Assembly.  (;>)  Persons  excused  from  paying 
taxes  at  tbdr  own  request,  and  those  unable  to  read  the  state  constitution,  or  write.  (4)  Inhabitance,  not  resldenca. 
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TOTIKO  PoprLATIOR. 

BOVKUIOM. 

LiaiHLATCSKn. 

HftJari«a  of 
Anniiftl  or  Per 

D1«R],  wbllB 

la  Sflsilon. 

TxBMB.  Tas. 

ToUl. 

Bon. 

Bom. 

WhlUi. 

Illlter- 
Mei. 

8al>- 
rici. 

L'ob 
Tonn 
Yrt. 

T«rm. 

Limit  of 
8  •■■Ion. 

BaiiB- 
ton. 

Sepra> 
■enl- 
Mlvai. 

fiU.«06 

aB7,M7 

198,161 

SS2.760 

21,474 

38,306 

10.000 

3 

Add. 

None 

$500  anDum 

8 

1 

47.482 

7,n9 

50.804 

775 

15,683 

8.CO0 

4 

Blen. 

GO  dKTB 

$4  per  dleiD 

2 

2 

S.18t,966 

1,846.829 

838,136 

2.145.067 

31.425 

130.004 

10,000 

2 

Add. 

NoDe 

11,500  u'tn 

2 

1 

415,048 

2,530 

289,263 

127,114 

122,668 

4.000 

4 

Blen. 

60  dSJfl 

$4  per  dleni 

2 

2 

man 

89,844 

fiG.873 

98,287 

115 

6,187 

8.O0O 

2 

Bleo. 

COdiya 

16 

4 

2 

«B,969 

22G,2M 

l,180Jt99 

81.336 

68,698 

10.000 

2 

BfCD. 

MoDe 

81,000  an'm 

2 

2 

206,552 

IM.8S9 

11,663 

13.433 

21,961 

4,500 

4 

aKu. 

00  dK7B 

SG  per  diem 

4 

2 

144.446 

101,928 

42,533 

181,281 

SCO 

6,978 

6,000 

4 

Blen. 

40  dKJS 

•8 

4 

2 

1J80,09D 

4H7.140 

1,708,482 

51,«6B 

139,982 

10.000 
8.000 

4 

4 

BleD. 
Ash. 

None 
60  dkrs 

nMOM'n 
8&perdieni 

4 

2 

IZT  U4 

121,0(11 

WJ 

S  000 

1 
i 

Add. 

None 

85 

1 

1 

280.221 

8,104 

180.375 

152,860 

98,616 

8,000 

2 

Add. 

40  dBya 

S200  umutn 

4 

2 

112.681 

C7,07» 

45.002 

10T.3S3 

184 

5,628 

3.000 

2 

BleD. 

60  dsys 

<5  per  diem 

2 

2 

487^ 

477,789 

9.641 

875.046 

112,296 

106351 

4,000 

2 

BleD. 

75  dajB 

S( 

2 

2 

87,160 

599.961 

136,876 

113.783 

4.O0O 

2 

Bfen. 

NoDe 

86 

4 

2 

67J72 

41,989 

25,238 

65,206 

358 

2,470 

4,000 

4 

Bien. 

60  dsTS 

•* 

4 

2 

106^ 

S7.466 

20.891 

108,027 

289 

8,544 

1,500 

2 

Blen. 

Nooe 

83 

2 

2 

M74U 

438,889 

11.426 

801^ 

146,122 

113,858 

5,000 

4 

Blen. 

GO  daTS 

SfiOOseaaloa 

4 

2 

UIUf72 

12M90 

00,382 

188,999 

1,280 

6.685 

6,000 

4 

Blen. 

60  dsTB 

85  per  diem 

4 

4 

23S.03G 

17.984 

233.129 

14,766 

82.066 

0,000 

4 

BleD.' 

45  days 

84 

4 

2 

670.715 

31S,1£8 

267,527 

507.213 

1,006 

81,186 

5,000 

2 

Blen. 

None 

SliOO  annum 

4 

2 

26.663 

11.335 

86,262 

481 

1.636 

2,S00 

4 

BleD. 

40  dars 

85  per  diem 

4 

2 

21.I3M19 

lS.2Z7,2ffi 

5,102,534 

19.086,143 

2.066,989 

2.327,640 

(r)  Bestdent  of  countr  to  vote  for  county  offlcero.  (<)  All  persons  unable  tn  read  KDd  write,  and  Wbose  aDceatoi  WBI 
not  entitled  to  vote  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1867.  it)  IndlaDS  must  have  do  tribal  relations. 


Be^ents  of  the  District  of  Cohmibla  never  had  tbe  right  to  vote  therein  for  national  ofRceni,  or  on  other 
matters  ol  national  concera,  after  It  became  the  seat  of  tbe  general  sovemmeot.  But  from  1M)2  to  June 
20.  1874.  tbe  cltiiene  of  Washington,  and  from  January  1,  1790,  to  lald  date,  the  citizens  of  Georgetown,  were 
•Dlltled  to  vote  on  municipal  subjects  and  for  certain  municipal  ofllcers;  the  citizens  of  tbe  portion  of  the 
District  outsMe  ol  WashlngtOD  aod  Oeorgetowo  were  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  from  April  20,  1871.  to 
Jmm  ao.  1874.  bat  that  saffrijRe  wu  aboUabed  in  tbe  District  of  Coltmibia  aod  was  rescinded  Jime  20,  1874.  b; 
tbe  act  ol  Congreaa  of  that  date. 

In  TIrglDia.— Toting  qaallflcatioDS.  AH  persons  who  six  moDthsbefore  tbe  election  hare  paid  tbeir  state  poll-taxes 
for  UiC  three  preceding  years.  Also  any  person  who  served  In  time  of  war  In  tbe  army  or  navy  of  tbe  United  States, 
of  tlie  Cmifederate  atatea,  or  of  aoy  atate  of  tbe  United  Btatee  or  of  the  Oonfederate  states. 
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Order.  1 

PrMUeols. 
lite  Dates. 

FABSKT8'  NAKXa 

EdocaUon. 
Early  VocaUon. 
Religious  Faith. 

Wife's  Name. 
Date  of  Marriage. 
Number  of  Children. 

1 

Washimoton,  Okoboi. 

Bom  Februarr  22,  1732. 
De»rBridcea  Creek.  West- 
moreland CoimtT.  Va. 

Died  December  14,  1790, 
atUt-VemoD,  Va.,oftnieu- 
tnoolar  ated  67, 

Boztod  at  Ht.  Temoo,  Ta. 

Eldest  son  of  second 
family  of  AufcnBtlne  Wash- 
Infcton,  a  planter,  of  Eng- 
lish descent. 

Hary  Ball,  second  wife  of 
AncQBtina  Waahlnyton. 

Limited    education    a  t 
school  until  16.  Surveyor, 
174S;  major,  1751;  planter, 
1758. 

Episcopalian. 

Martha  (Dandridge)  Cus- 
tls  (1732-1802)  widow  with 
two  children,  fn  17S9,  John 
and  Martha  Parke  Custls. 
Washington  had  no  chil- 
dren. 

2 

ABAlfS,  JOHK. 

Bora  October  SO,  17S5,  at 
Bra  In  tree,  now  Qulncji 
Norfolk  Oonnty.  Uau. 

Died  Joly  4,  182S.  at 
Qnlnc7.  MasB.,  of  deblUtr. 
acedW. 

Baried  at  Qnlncy,  Uaaa. 

Sod  of  John  Adams,  a 
farmer,  and  descendant  of 
Henry  Adams,  a  Puritan 
emfKrantof  IfiiO  frcnn  Edk- 
land. 

Susanna  Boylston. 

Graduated  from  Harvard, 
1755.  Taught  school  for 
a  short  time;  studied  law, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1758.  Entered  politics. 

Congregationallst, 

AOlgaiJ  omiul  ^17S4-l0lo/, 

daughter  of  Bev.  William 
Smith,  In  17U.  Had  three 
sons,  of  whom  President 
John  Qulncy  Adams  was 
one.  and  two  daughters. 

8 

JSnUBBOK,  TSOMAfl. 

Bon  April  IS,  174S,  at 
onaQweii,  Aloeniarie 
OoDDtT.va. 

IMed  JIllr4.1838.atM«ltI- 
eello,  Va.,  of  chronic  dlar* 
zfaoea,  agcdSS. 

Boried  at  HonUceUo,  Al- 
bemaiie  oounty,  Va, 

Son  of  Peter  Jeflerson,  a 
planter  of  Welsb  deicoit, 

sister  of  WllUam  Bandolpb 
of  Tuckaboe, 

Graduated  from  William 
and  Mary.    1762.  Read 

Is  ntuf A^  Aaaimpa  VTvtVia 
law  luni^r  utnjriGe  nyuic 

of  Virginia,  and  admitted 
to  tbe  bar,  IWJ.  Entered 

pOlitlOB. 

liberaL 

Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton 
<174S-1782),  widow  of  Batb- 
um  ovvJioiie  In  ififA  nnn 
one  ton  mod  JlTedangtmn. 

Uadisoit,  James. 

Bom  Marco  lOg  Hoi,  ac 
Port  Conway,  King  George 
County,  Ta. 

Died  June  2S.  1888,  at 
Montpeller.  Va^  oldablilty, 
asedW. 

Barled   at  MontpeUer, 
Banorer  ooanty,  Ya, 

Sou  of  James  Uadlson,  a 
planter  of  Ensillsb  descent, 
and  of  NeUy  Conway, 

Graduated  from  Prince- 

fnn      1*7*71         nti.rfloH       1a  w 

Lou,  till,     ouiuicu  law. 
Became  a  statesman , 
Eptscopallan, 

Dolly  (PaTDe)  Todd  0772- 
mvh  wiuow,  n  wva,  bo 
children. 

6 

MoKoox.  James. 

Bom  April  28.  17.%,  at 
Head  of  Monroe's  Creek. 
Westmoreland  County.  Vs. 

Died  July  4, 1811,  at  New 
York  Ottr,  of  debUty.  ared 
78. 

Burled    at  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  Ricbmond,  Va. 

Sod  of  Spence  Monroe,  a 
planter  of  Scotcb  descent, 
and  of  EUsa  Jonea, 

Left  William  and  Msry 
College  to  enter  the  army, 
1776;  abandoned  the  law 
forapQbUolife. 

Jpiaoopallan. 

Eliza  Kortwri^  (1768- 
1880).  in  xm.  Bad  two 
daughtera. 

6 

A  T\Aua    Tymw  ^T-ttf 

Born  July  11.  1707,  at 
Qn&iCT.  Norfolk  Coanty, 
Mass. 

Died  Febraary  28,  1848,  at 
Wasbtavton.  D.  0.,  of  pa- 
ralyaiB,  aged  tO. 

Buried  at  Qalnoy.  Mass. 

dent  of  tbe  United  States, 
John  Adams,  of  EnRllsta 
descent,  aod  of  Abigail 
SmiUi.  a  dangbter  of  Her. 
Wm.  Smith. 

ui  BUUCsHTM  iiuiu  noAV  nru* 

lim.      studied  law  with 
Theopbllua  Parsons,  and 
was  admitted  to  tbe  bar, 
1700. 

Congregationallst. 

■  ^  '  L4I P  a  \/  BHIC  t  i  UC  U  UU41BU  || 

(1775-1852),  In  17S7.  Hsd 
three  sons,  of  whom  the 
statesman  and  diplomat. 
Charies  Francis  Adams 
(1807-1888);  vaa  one,  and  one 
dangfater. 

7 

Jacksok,  Andbiw, 

Born  March  Ifi,  1767,  near 
Cureton'i  Pond,  Union 
County.  North  Carolina. 

Died  Jane  8.  im.  at  Her- 
mltaKe,  Tenn.,  ofconaump- 
tloD,  aiied  78. 

Buried  at  HeTmIt8ffe,near 
NashTlUe.  Tenn. 

Son  of  Andrew  Jsckeon. 
a  farmer  ot  ScotPh-lrish 
ancestry,  and  oj  Elizabeth 
Hutchinson, 

Worked  at  saddler's  trade, 
then,  1784,  began  tbe  prac- 
tice of  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Ap- 
pointed public  prosecutor. 
In  Tennessee.  1788. 

Presbyterian. 

Rachel  Donelson  Bo- 
bards  (I7ff7-]S28).  daughter 
of  John  Donel^n.  aod  di- 
vorced wile  ol  Captain  Bo- 
bards,  fa  ITSL.  Koobfldran. 
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Political  Fkttb. 
iL^e  at  Election. 
Political  OppoaeDta. 
Electoral  vote. 

BvsMTB  Drma  TwaM  ew  Oman. 

AFTZB  UFE. 

IMeralltL  Firtr-aeren. 
SUetim  9/  1789. 

WaabIi»toD,68;  JotmAdam«.M;  John 
Jar,  9i  R.  H.  Hanfioii,  8;  Jobn  Kut- 
Mse,  6;  JohnHancock.d:  GeorceClln- 
ton.  9:  Samuel  Hnntlncdon,  2;  Jolm 
HUton.  2;  Janea  AmutroDi,  1;  Ben]. 
Uneob.  1 :  Edv.  Tellair,  L  WaahlactoD 
iraa  Inaogimted  in  1789. 

ShttUM  of  im. 

Waabtaistoa,  132 :   Jobn  Adama,  77 : 
Oeorre  Ofnton,  60  ;llMMnaa  Jeilefson, 
4;  Aaroo  Burr.  1.    WaaUncton  waa  tn- 
angnrated  In  ITSt. 

Held  offlce  7  reaia.  10  montba.  fdaya 
In  all. 

Admlsrion  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  1791-1708 :  Assumption  of 
state  debts,  1790;  Chartering  of  bank, 
1791:  Erection  of  naUooal  mint,  1792; 
Whinkylnsurrectlon,17Mi  noublewltta 
Indiana.  1794 :  Retirement  of  JeHeraon 
from  the  cabuwt  and  tbe  ascendencr  of 
HantUon;  Jar  treaty,  1796;  Scnrrlfona 
attacks  on  Waablngttm  by  the  foUowera 
of  Jeff eiaon. 

InrentioD  of  tbe  eotton  gin,  179B. 

Followed  agrlraltttre.  Was  ar- 
polnted  commaoder-bMibiel  (ITSfU 
of  tbe  national  army,  because  of 
proapeet  of  wac  wltb  fnnoe. 

Federalist.  Sixty-one. 
ElKtUM  of  17X. 

Jobn  AdaniB,  71;  Jeffereoo.  68:  TboB. 
Plnckner,  69 :  Burr.  80;  Samuel  Adams, 
Ifi :  Oliver  EUswortli,  11 ;  Geo.  Clinton. 
7;  Jobn  Jay.  6;  Jame*  Iredell,  8;  Oeo. 
Wa8biiirton,2;  Jobn  HenrT.S;  8.Jobn- 
BOD.  2 :  C.  C.  Plnckner,  1*   Jobn  Adama 
Tu  inaUKurated  In  1797. 

Held  ofBce  4  resn. 

X.  Y.  Z.  correspondence,  1796;  Threat- 
ened war  with  France,  17fi8 ;  The  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  1798 ;  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  reaolatlODB.  1796-1799 ;  Weak- 
ening of  the  Federalist  Party  by  rivalry 
of  Adams  and  Hamilton.  City  of  Wash- 
ington made  tbe  nathmal  capital.  1800. 

Served  Id  tbe  Massachusetts 
OtmstUatfoBnl  Oonventlon  of  UBO. 

Repobllcan.  Firtr-seren. 
MUetianof  J900. 

JeSeraon,  73;  Barr,  73;  John  Adams, 
ffi ;  0. 0.  Fiockner.  M ;  Jar,  1 :  Tie  vote 
forJeflenonand  Burr;  choice  devolved 
Bpon  Hoose  of  RepreaentatlTeB.  JefTer- 
aoD  bad  votes  of  ten  states,  which  elected 
blm  prealdeoL    Inaoiturated  In  1801. 
£Ueti<m  of  1904. 

Jeflenoti.  162:  C.  0.  Plnckner.  U. 
Inatworated  In  ISQft. 

Hdd  ofBce  8  rears  Id  all. 

War  with  Tripoli.  1802;  Repeal  of  ex- 
cise tax,  1802;  Ohio  admitted  as  a  state, 
1803 ;  Purchase  of  Louisiana.  1808 ;  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.  1804 ;  Treaty  of 
peace  with  Tripoli.  180K ;  Napoleon  Is- 
sues tbe  Berlin  decree.  1806 1  Burr  con- 
spiracy. 1807 ;  Embargo  act.  1807 :  In- 
vention of  steamboat,  1807;  Non-inter- 
couraeact.  UOB. 

JeffersoD  reUred  to  bis  plaDt»- 
tioo  at  Monnceiio.  va.  tteexertea 
an  important  Influenca  on  the  gor- 
emmeot  tbroucb  his  wriUnga.  Ha 
founded  tbe  UnlTenltr  of  mr- 
ghila 

BepnbUcan.                  Fifty -seven. 
EloetUm  of  1808. 

Hadlson,  122;  C.  G.  Plnckney,  47;  Oeo. 
ClhilOD,  &  Hadison  was  Inaugurated  In 
1000. 

suction  of  mg. 
Hadlson.   128;   DeWItt  Clinton,  89. 
Hadlson  was  inaoKurated  In  UlS. 
Held  offloe  S  rears  In  aU. 

British  and  French  armed  vessels  ex- 
cluded from  American  waters.  1810 : 
Harrison  defeats  Indians  at  Tippecanoe, 
IHll :  War  of  1812;  Louisiana  admitted, 
1812;  Loan  of  I2&,000.000.  and  issue  of 
treasury  notes  for  810.000,000. 1814 :  Hart- 
ford convention,  1814 ;  direct  tax  of 
86,000,000, 1815 :  Treaty  with  elicht  Indian 
tribes  east  of  the  Hlsi^p^.  1818 ;  United 
Statea  bank  chartered  by  Congreaa.  1816 ; 
uKuana  aomiitea.  ibid. 

Retired  to  Montpeller,  Vs.,  where 
be  devoted  himself  in  later  life  to 
promoting  the  interests  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Virgiaia.  In  1820  be 
served  in  tbe  Virginia  Oonstttn- 
tlonal  Oonventltm. 

BepaUlcaa.  Elftr-elcbt. 

CIseMen  of  1818. 
HoDToe,  S8S:  Batoi  Snr.St:  Monroe 
waa  bauaurated  Id  I8l7. 

XlMtiMfl/  UK. 

JaiBeall<»uroe,ZBl;  jDbnQ.AdaDiB,  2. 
Hianroe  waa  bianfnrated  Id  1821. 
Held  olBceSrean  In  all. 

Acquisition  of  Florida,  1819;  Missouri 
compromise,  1821 ;  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
1R28 :  ^It  of  Lafayette  to  United  States. 
1824 ;  Treaty  with  Russla(M°.  40^.  n.  lat.), 
1828;  Admission  of  Missouri.  Misalaslppl, 
Ullooia.  Alabama,  and  Maine. 

Retired  to  private  lUe  in  Tlrgfnla. 
where  he  served  as  a  member  of 
tbe  Vlwmia  Gonstltatlonal  Oon- 
ventlon In  1881k 

RepnbUean.  Plftr-wven. 
EUetUm  of  182*. 

Andrew  Jackson,  99 ;  J.  Q.  Adams,  84 ; 
Wm.  H.  Crawford.  41 ;  Henry  aay,  37. 
Vote  given  to  House  of  Repreitents- 
tlves,  choosing  from  among  the  three 
highest;  theClar  faction  Jobied  wltb 
tbat  of  Adams  and  defeated  Jackson. 
Adams  was  luangnrated  in  1828. 

Held  ofBce  4  yearn. 

Completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  1825; 
Dispute  between  state  of  Georgia  and 
United  States  upon  the  removal  of  tbe 
Creek  Indians.  1825-1820;  Rise  of  Antl- 
masonlc  Party.  1826:  Completion  of  first 
lallroad  In  United  States,  1827 ;  "TarlH 
of  abominations."  1828. 

After  term  of  office  had  expired, 
he  returned  to  Wsshington  and 
entered  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, serving  from  1880  to  his 
death. 

Democrat.  Sixty-one. 

suction  of  18S8. 
Jaekaon,  178;    John  Q.  Adams,  S3. 
Jackaim  waa  taaugureted  in  18S9. 
EUetimot  ISSt. 
A.  Jackson.  219;  Henrr  Clay.  49 ;  John 
Fiord.  11 ;  Wm.  Wirt,  7.   Jaekaon  was 
inangorated  In  18n. 
Hod  offleeSrearalnalL 

The  Pretitdent  reforms  the  cabinet, 
1S31:  "SiKills  System."  1832;  Bank  bill 
vetoed  by  President.  1832;  Black  Hawk 
War,  1832;  NullISoatlon  In  S.  Carolina, 
1832 ;  Henry  Clay  compromise  tariff, 
1S3S :  Force  bill,  1»8  ;  Removal  of  bank 
deposits  from  national  bank.  1833 ; 
Treaty  with  Seminole  Indians,  1884; 
Santa  Anna  captures  tbe  "Alamo,'* 
Texas,  1836;  admission  of  Arkaneaa, 
1816;  Michigan.  1887. 

Pa.snod  remainder  of  his  life  at 
the  "  Uermltage,"  near  Naabville, 
Tenn.,  always  taking  a  deep  Inter- 
est in  poUle  affalia. 
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PARENTS'  NAHE8. 

Education, 
Early  Vocation. 
Religious  Faith. 
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Number  of  Children. 

8 

Tam  Burxm,  llAaiiM. 

Bom  December  B,  178!^  kt 
Kladertiook.  Oolambla 
County.  N.  Y. 

Died  July  24, 1862,  st  Lin- 
denwold,  N.  Y.,  of  utb- 
matic  catanti,  ased  79. 

Bcrted  >t  Klndmiook. 
N.T. 

Son  of  Abraham  Van  Bu- 
ren,  a  farmer  of  Dutch  ez- 
traction,  and  ol  Harla 
Hoea. 

Limited  education.  Stud- 
ied law  with  William  P.  Van 
NesB  In  New  York  City,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
1808.  Entered  polities. 

Reformed  Dutch. 

Hannah  Hoes  <17S3-1819X 
In  1807.  Had  four  sons,  one 
of  whom,  John,  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  0828). 
and  became  attorney -gen- 
eral of  New  Yttfk  (184B- 
1046). 

9 

Babusov,  Wii>liam 
Bkmrt. 

Bom  Febniarr  0. 1378,  at 
Berkeley,  Obules  Oltf 
GooDty,  Vr. 

Died  AprlU,  1841 .  at  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.  0 ,  ot  bilious 
pleurisy,  aged  68. 

Buried  at  North  Bond. 
HamlUcHi  Oounty,  Ohio. 

Son  of  Benjamin  Harrl- 
KHi  (174MI),  a  statesman 
of  KigHsh  origlD,  and  of 
BHsabethBanetL 

Educated  at  Hampden- 
Sldney  College,  leaving  In 
1790  to  enter  the  army. 
Entered  polltica  In  17BQ. 

Eidscopattan. 

Anna  Bymmes  (m(>-18St), 
In  1798.  Had  six  sottsand 
four  dangUeia. 

10 

TTXABi  JOHN- 

Bom  ifarcb  29,  1790,  at 
Green  war,  Charles  CSty 
County,  Va. 

Died  January  17,  lf)62,  at 
Blchmond,  Va.,  ol  a  blUoue 
attack,  aged  71. 

Buried  at  Hollywood 
Oemotery,  BIcbmoDd,  Va. 

Son  o(  Jobs  Tyler,  a 
]nrlst  of  English  ancestry, 
and  of  Uary  Annlstead. 

Oradnated  from  William 
and  Mary,  1807.  Was  ad- 
mitted to  tlM  bar,  1800. 
Entered  the  Leglalatnre. 
1811. 

EplBCcqiftllKk 

Harried  first  to  Letttia 
CbrisUan  (1790-1842),  in  181S. 
Had  three  sons  and  four 
dan^ters.  Harried  a  sec- 
ond time  to  Julia  Gardiner 
(1820-1889),  In  1S44.  Had  Ave 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Lyon 
Gardiner,  became  president 
ot  William  and  Hary  Col- 
lege in  1888,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

11 

Folk.  Jamks  Knox. 

Boru  November  2.  1796. 
near  Pinevllle.  Hecklen- 
bore  County,  Nortb  Caro- 
lina. 

Died  June  IS.  1819,  .  at 
NasbTllle,  Tenn.,  of  cbronlc 
dlarthcea,  aved  88. 

Burled  at  Folk  Place, 
Nasbvlile,  Tenn, 

Sou  of  Samuel  PoIk(orlEr- 
Inally  Pollock),  a  farmer  ot 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  and 
of  Jane  Knox. 

Graduated,  1818.  from 
TTniversity  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Studied  law  with 
Felix  Q  rundy  ot  Tennessee, 
and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  1820.  He  entered 
politlce,  1828. 

FresbyteilBtL 

Sarab  Ch»dreBa(1806-I88I), 
In  1824.  Kocbildien. 

12 

Tatlob,  Zachaht. 

Born  November  22,  17S4, 
near  Orange  C.  H.,  Orange 
OiHUty.  Va. 

Died  July  S,  1850.  atWasb- 
InRton,  D.  C,  of  bUloua 
f  erer,  aged  eft. 

Burled  at  Sprlncfield,  Ky. 

Son  of  Col.  Richard  Tay- 
lor, an  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  a  planter 
of  English  origin,  and  ot 
Sarah  Strother. 

Received  an  elementary 
education,  and  worked  on 
a  plantation.  Entered  the 
army.  1808,  where  he  was 
gradually  promoted. 

Eplscop^an. 

Uargaret  Smith  (1788-1852), 
in  1810.  Had  one  son  and 
three  daugbten. 

18 

FnXUOBE.  HlUiABD. 

Bom  January  7.  1800,  at 
Summerlilll,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 

Died  Uarch  9,  1874,  at 
Buffalo.  N,  Y.,  ot  debOUy, 
aged  74. 

Boiled  at  Buffalo.  K,  T. 

Son  of  Nathaniel  Fill- 
more, a  fanner  of  EnRliith 
descent,  and  of  Pbebe 
MiUatd. 

Had  little  opportunity 
for  an  education.  Stud- 
ied law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  1823.  Entered 
political  life  by  Ms  elec- 
tion as  an  Antlmason  to 
State  LeKlBlatnxe. 

Unitarian. 

Married  flrst  Hme  to  Abi- 
gail Powers  (1798-1853),  In 
1826.  Had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  Harried  a  sec- 
ond time  in  1858.  Caroline 
Carmlchael  Uclntosb  (1818- 
1881).  a  widow. 

U 

PliECI,  Prakkun. 

Bom  November  23,  1804, 
at  Hillaboroufb,  Hillsbor- 
ough County,  N.  H. 

Died  October  8,  1889.  at 
Concord,  H.  U.,  of  inflam- 
mation of  stomach,  aged 
64. 

Buried  in  Concord,  N.  H. 

Son  of  Benjamin  Pierce, 
a  farmer  of  English  de- 
scent, and  ot  Anna  Ken- 
drlck. 

Graduated  from  Bowdoln. 
1R24.   Studied  law  under 
Senator  Levi  Woodbury, 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Ift27.      Entered  politlce. 
1S29. 

Episcopalian. 

j8neUeansAppleton(1806- 
1863),  in  1634.  Had  three 
sons. 

15 

BirOHAVAH.  JAMSB. 

Bora  April  23.  1791,  at 
CoTta  Gap.  Franklin  County, 
Penn. 

Died  Jane  1.  186S,  at 
WbeatlaDd,  Penn.,  of  rheu- 
matic gout,  aged  77. 

Buried  at  Lancaater.  Penn. 

Son  ot  James  Buchanan, 
a  merrbant  of  Scotch-Irleh 
descent,  and  of  Elizabeth 
Speer. 

Graduated  from  Dickln- 
Bon  College.  1809.  Was 
educated  for  the  bar.  Be- 
gan the  practice  of  law, 
IS12.  Served  as  aprlvatc 
in  War  of  1812.  Entered 
polItJes.  1814. 

Presbyterian. 

Unmarried. 
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PolItlcKl  Fattb. 
AgeatElMtlOD. 
FoBUcRl  OpponentB. 
Electoral  Tote. 

Emm  Dual K a  Txru  or  Omcx. 

AFTER  LIFE. 

Democrat.  FIftr-four. 
EUetion  of  1838. 

Van  Buren,  170;  W.  H.  Harrteon.  73; 
Hugh  L.  White,  26 ;  Daniel  Webster.  14 : 
WlUleP.HanKum.ll.  VanBureo wasln- 
atworated  la  1887. 

Held  oBloe  4  jtmn. 

Commercial  panic  ol  1637 :  Sub-treas- 
ury bill,  IMO:  Disturbance  In  Canada. 
]H!I7;  Resamptlonof  specie  payments  In 
New  England  and  New  Tork,  1838. 

Renominated  In  IMO  for  the  Pres- 
idency. Defeated  by  W.  H.  Har- 
rison. In  IS44  again  renominated, 
but  was  deteated.  In  1818  nomi- 
nated by  Free-soil  Party. 

Whiff  SIztT-elshL 
EU^im  9f  U4P. 

W.  H.  HarrfaoD,  2S4;  Tan  Boren,  00; 
Jas.  Q.  BlRKT,  — .  Harrtaon  was  lnaivu< 
rated  la  IMl. 

Held  office  1  month. 

Vice-president  Tyler  takes  the  oath  of 
offlce,  as  president,  April,  1841. 

Democrat.  Fifty-one. 
Took  oath  of  offlc9  as  preddent  on  tho 
death  of  Pres.  Rarrlaon,  Apr.,  IHl. 
Held  ofiBco  8  TUtrs,  11  montliB. 

BlU  to  re-charter  the  Bank  of  United 
States  Tetoed  by  Prerident.  1841 ;  Repeal 
of  Sub-treasury  act.  1841 :  Dorr  rebellion 
In  Rhode  Inland.  1M2 :  Ashburton  treaty 
wlUi  England,  1842:  Dedication  of 
Banker  Bin  monument.  1843 ;  Horse  and 
the  telegraph.  1814 :  Anoexation  of  Flor- 
ida, IMS;  Mormons  and  AbolltJonlBta. 

Retired  to  hln  estate  fu  Charles 
City  County.  Va.  Presided  over 
Peace  Convention  at  Waatalngton 
in  1861. 

Democrat  Forty-nine. 

Xtmtimi  of  1844. 
Polk.  170:  Henry  aay,  IQB:  Jaa.  O. 
BIrtwy,— .  Folk  was  Inauxitrated  in  1845. 
Held  oOce4Tean. 

Admlssloa  of  Texas.  1845.  and  Iowa, 
1846;  HofltHltiea  begun  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  1848;  Independ- 
ent Treasury  system  re-enacted,  1846 : 
Wihnot  provhui,  1846 :  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  54".  40',  n.  laL.  1846 ;  Admission 
of  WlBconsIa.  18*8 ;  Gold  dlacovered  In 
CaUfomla.  1848. 

Wble.  sixty-four. 

Taylor,  188 ;  Lewis  Cass,  127 ;  Uartin 
Tan  Bureo. —  Taylor  inaagnrated  1819. 
Held  offlce  1  year,  4  months,  6  days, 

Clay  compromise  regarding  the  slav- 
ery dispute  ("OnmlbusBtU"),  1850. 

Vice-president  Flllniore  taites  oath  of 
office,  as  president,  July  10,  I860, 

Whig.  Fifty. 
Took  oatti  of  olBpe  as  president  on  the 
death  of  Free.  Taylor. 
Held  ofllce  2  years,  7  months,  as  days. 

Fagltiye  Slave  Law  signed,  18S0 ;  FUl- 
bu&terlng  expeditions,  1851. 

Candidate  for  President  In  1852 
before  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Whig  Party.  In  1856  he  was 
candidate  for  President  on  the 
ticket  of  the  Know-Notbing  or 
American  Party.  Spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  at  Buf- 
falo. 

Democrat.  Forty-eight. 
EUetiM  of  iaS2. 

neree,  2M;  WlnHeld  Scott.  42:  .Tnhn 
P.  Hale,  — ;  Daniel  Webster.  — .  Pleivo 
was  Inaogurated  in  1898. 

HeM  ofilua  4  yean. 

Purchase  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
IH.').');  opening  of  the  Worid's  Fair  at 
New  York.  1353:  Ferry's  treaty  with 
Japan.  1HM;  Kansas-Neb raeka  bill. 
IS54 ;  Ostend  Manifesto,  1854 ;  Assault  on 
Senator  Sumner.  1856;  Rise  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  18S6. 

Traveled  in  Europe. 

Democrat.  Sixty-five. 
EUetitm  of  ISSS. 

Bochanan,  174  ;  John  C.  Fremont,  114 : 
HfUard  Fillmore.  8.    Bochanan  was  lu- 
Mwnnted  In  1867. 

Held  ofltce  4  years. 

Drprt  Scitt  derlnlnn.  I8S7 ;  Tariff  of 
1857:  Panic  of  1857:  Mlnnesoto  admitted. 
1858.  Oregon,  1859 :  Discovery  of  silver 
In  Nevada  and  Colorado,  1859;  John 
Brown's  raid,  1A59 :  Election  of  Abra- 
hun  Lincoln,  18G0 :  SeceRsion  of  South 
Carolina,  1860;  Formation  ol  Southern 
Confederacy,  1861 :  Jeilerson  Da  vis  pree- 
Ideat:  Horrfll  tariff,  1861. 

Published  a  defense  entitled.  "Ur. 
Buchanan's  AdminiHtrstion  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Rebellion." 
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T  ■  w^tofeT  H     A  MB  Amu 

Bora  Febniarr  12,  1809. 
Dear  HodgenBvule,  Lome 
OouQty,  Kf. 

Died  April  16,  I86S,  by 
amasalnation  at  Waahine- 
toD.  D.  0..  axed  66. 

Burled  In  aprlnsfiflld.  111. 

farmer  ot  Engllsb  deaoeot, 
and  of  Kancy  Baaks. 

Entered  for  service  In  the 
Black   Hawk  War.  1832. 
Read  law.    Entered  poll- 
tics.  1836. 
Liberal. 

Mbit   Tnild    /iaifU1l)(t9t  In 

1842.  Had  four  sons,  ot 
whom  Robert  Todd  Uoooln, 
a  prominent  lawyer  and 
politician,  waa  one- 

17 

JOKMBOH,  AMDBZW. 

Id  Ralefgb,  Wake  Couaty. 
N.  0. 

Died  jQly  SI.  1875,  at  Gar- 
ter's Depot.  TeDD.,  of  pa- 
ralysis, aced  66. 

Buried  at  OreeDevlUe, 
Qrewe  OouDty,  Tenn. 

Son  of  Jacob  Johnson,  a 
sexton  and  constable  of 
Eosllsb  descent,  and  of 
Itary  McDoDOUgh. 

Limited  education ;  self- 
c^ucated.  7ailor  In  early 
lite.  Entered  poUttca.  1828. 

Metbodlit 

Eliza  McCardle  (1810-1876) 
in  1827.  Had  ttarieeaonaaiKl 
two  daugtatera. 

18 

GRAMT,  ULTSSCB  SlMPtSOX. 

Bom  AprU  27,  1822.  at 

CoQDty,  Ohio. 

Died  JoJy  2B.  1865,  at  Mt. 
UcOregor,  N.  T..  of  cancer, 
aged  63. 

Burled  at  Rlvetalde  Park, 
Hew  Zork  GUy. 

Son  of  Jesse  Hoot  Grant, 
a  tanner  of  Scotch  ances- 
try, and  of  Haimab  Simp- 
son, dausbter  of  John 
SlmpecHi, 

Qradaat«d  ttom  West 
Point,  IMS.    Entered  tbe 

lieutenant.    In  the  Mexi- 
can War,  1847;  commander 
la  chief  of  tbe  aimleaof  tbe 
C.  8.,  18H. 
ICatbodlst 

JnUa  Dent  (isafr-tsn)  fa 
1848-  Bad  three  aona  and 
<MM  daogbter. 

19 

Hates.  Buthkbtobd  Bib- 

CKARD. 

Born  October  4.  1S22,  at 
Delaware.  Delaware 
County.  Oblo. 

Died  January  17,  1893,  at 
PremoDt,  ODlo.  of  paral- 
ysli  of  tbe  beart,  aced  70. 

Burled  at  Fremont.  Ohio. 

Son  ot  Rutberford  Hayes, 

B  merchant  of  Scotch  an~ 
cestry,  a  descendant  In  the 
sixth  seneratlon  of  G«o. 
Hayes,  wtio  left  Scotland 
in  1680  and  settled  in  Wind- 
sor, Conn,,  and  of  Sopbla 
BlrcbanL 

Graduated  from  Kenyon 
College,  1842-  Studied  law 
under  Thomas  Sparrow  of 
Oolumbufl,  and  spent  two 
yean  in  tbe  Harvard  Law 
School  (1843-1846}.  Ad- 
mitted to  tbe  bar,  IMS. 
Fouirht  In  Civil  War.  En- 
tered politics. 

Methodist. 

Looy  Ware  Webb  <1831< 
1889)ln  18S2.  Bad  seven  aona 
and  one  daagfater. 

20 

GAsmut.  Jawks  Abeak. 

Bom  November  19.  1831, 

County.  Ohio. 

Died  September  19,  1881, 
at  Long  Branch,  by  aaaaa- 
alDatloD,  aKed  49. 

BtuledlnOleTelaDd,  Obfo. 

Son  of  Abram  Garfield,  a 
farmer  of  SiwUata  deacent, 
aod  of  Ellaa  Ballon. 

Graduated  from  WQllams 
GoUeie,  1856.  Learned  the 

worked  at  It  In  school  va- 
cation of  1850.   Worked  on 
a  farm.  Taugbt  Latin  and 
Greek  In  HIram  Institute. 
Practised    law.  Joined 
the  army,  ISOl.  Entered 
politics. 
Disciples  of  Christ. 

Lucretia   Sudolpb  (1832- 

 )Inl856.  HadfoorsoDS. 

one  of  whom.  Harry  A.,  Is 
president  ofWllllama  Col- 
lege, and  Jamca  Rudolpb 
waa  secretary  of  tbe  Inte- 
rior In  tbe  Roosevelt  cabi- 
net, and  one  daQldlte^ 

21 

Arthur,  Ohsbtkb  Alam. 

Bom  October  6,  1830,  in 
Fairfield.  PrankUn  County, 
Vt. 

Died  November  17,  1886, 
at  New  York  City,  of 
Brtcbt's  dlaeaae,  aced  M. 

Burled  lu  Albany.  N.T. 

Son  of  William  Arthur,  a 
clercyman  of  Scotcfa-Irish 
ancestry,  and  of  Malvlna 
Stone. 

Graduated  from  tJnlon 
College.  1818.  He  began 
to  practise  law,  18SS.  En- 
tend  polltlea. 

Episcopalian. 

Ellen  Lewis  Hemdon 
(1837-1880)  in  1850.  Had  one 
son  and  one  dausbter. 

22 
& 
U 

CLXVXI.Ain>,     S  T  I  P  H I  N 

Grovrr. 

Bom  Harcb  18,  1837.  at 
Caldwell,  Essex  County, 
N.J.  . 

Died  Jane  24,  1906.  at 
Frlnoeton.N.J.,  of  debility. 

*Swied  fttPriDOaton.  K.J. 

Son  of  Richard  Falley 
Cleveland,  a  clergyman  of 
Entrllsh  descent,  and  of 
Anna  NaaL. 

Public  school  education. 
Taught  school  (1853). 
Studied  law ;  admitted 
to  practice.  1859.  Entered 
politica. 

Freabyteilan. 

Frances  Folsom(]8e4  > 

in  1866.  Had  one  eon  and 
three  daoghters. 
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PoUtlcml  Fallb. 

Folffiosl  Opponent. 
Saotoral  vote. 

Emn  Dtmnro  TnH  or  Ornoi. 

AFTER  LIFE. 

JIBPOOIiCWh  MTJSj'VWOt 

MUeUmof  mo. 
liDCOb,  180;  Stepben  A.  Doiwlu,  12; 
J.  C.  BracUnridKe.  72:  Joba  Boll,  89. 
UncolQ  wu  iDancorated  In  180. 

JRbetwn  of  186*. 
AbrataBm  LIdcoId.  212;  Geo.  B.  HcCIet- 
laD,2l.  Lincoln wftBlaftururatedtn  1869. 
Bald  oSce  4  yaan.  l  month,  11  daya. 

Attack  on  9ot%  Somter,  April  12. 1881  * 
OItU  War  between  North  and  South,' 
1881-1866 ;  Admission  of  new  states  (Kan- 
sas. 1861,  West  Virginia,  1863.  Nevada, 
law);  Emancipation  proclamation,  1868 ; 
AssaaaiDatlon  of  the  President.  April  14. 
1865 ;  Vice-president  takes  oath  of  of- 
fice :  The  Tr^  aSaIr ;  New  York  rlota. 

BspnbUcas.  Flftr-alx. 

uUMlnatlon  of  Pmldent  Unooln.  lor 
the  wmalndar  ol  tbe  term  froia  April  15, 

ReorganlzatloD  of   Southern  statea, 

1865 ;  Tenure  of  ofDce  act,  1887 ;  Pur- 
chase of  Alaska,  1867 ;  Impeachment  of 
the  President,  1868 ;  Sis  states  re-admlt- 
ted.  1868;  BurliDKame  treaty  wIUi  China, 
1868 :  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  amend- 
menu  1865  and  1868;  Full  pardon  to  cltl- 
SMW  of  aeceded  statea,  1868:  Atlande 
cable.  1886 :  Admlaahn  of  Nebraska,  1887. 

HeUied  to  home  In  Oraenerlllei 

WaschosMi  United  Stataaaenator 
In  1875,  and  aat  dnrtaw  ibe  ibort 
extra  leiiioD  IB  Xaich. 

BcpabUouL  TortT-iix. 

XMfMtftf  28S9: 
OmiL  9U  "  Hnrftlln  ftovmmr  ML  Offtnt 

WM  Inaugurated  In  1MB. 

Grant,  918;  Horace   Otader.  ; 

Oiarlea  O'OoBor.  :  Jamea  Black, 

 ;  TlioiiiaaA.Heiiartetai,42;B.Orali 

Brown,  18;  OhaiteaJ.JenUnB,2:I>aTld 
DaTfe.!.  Orantwaainaujrnratedra  1878. 

Held  ofllce  8  7eartln  alL 

Oomplettim  of  the  PacMc  RaOroad, 
1869 ;  AU  Bontbon  sutea  re-admltted  to 
thfl  UnloDs  1870 !  TtttodDlli  Aiuoodni^iit 
to  the  OonatltDtlon,  1870:  Tweed  rlnicln 
N.  X.,  1871:  Kn-Klux  Klan,  l87l:  Great 
Ares  at  Cblcaco,  1871,  and  Boeton.  1872; 
Treaty  of  Wauimcton,  1871 :  Settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims.  1872:  BnalneH 
ranlcot  1873.  Wblskyrlnc.  1875;  Woux 
war.  1RT6 :  Centennial  ezpoaltlon.  at 
Philadelphia.  1876. 

BetlNd  to  privata  Ufa  In  New 
York.  Wrote  tbe  leooUeotkmB  of 
bta  mllltatr  Ufd 

BepobUean.  PUtr-Iour. 

Ratberford  B.  Hayea,  186;  SamaelJ. 

Tllden.  184;  Peter  Cooper.  ;  Green 

ClBTSroltb.  :  Jamea  B.  Walker.  . 

Uayes  was  Insugnrated  In  1877. 

Held  oOce  4  yean. 

Withdrawal  ot  troopa  from  the  South, 

fever  at  the  South.  1878 ;  Remonetlza- 
tlon  of  sliver,  1878;  Resumption  of 
specie  paTment.  1679 ;  Eads  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Hlssis- 
alppl,  U79;  Treaty  with  China,  1880. 

After  hie  retirement  he  supported 
philanthropy  and  education.  Acted 
as  president  of  tbe  States  Board 
tor  tbe  Instruction  of  freedmen, 
and  as  pr»Ment  of  the  National 
Prtioe  AaaodaUoii, 

BepobUean.  Forty-nine. 
EUetionofim. 

Jamea  B.  Wearer.  ;  NealDow,  ; 

John  W.  Pbelpa,  - — -.    OariMd  was  In- 
auKurated  in  U81. 
Held  oOce  «K  mootta. 

Aaaaaslnatlon  ot  PreaMent  ChofMd 

July  2. 1881. 

president. 

Took  oatb  ol  ofllce  ae  president,  1^, 
fm  the  MMaslnatton  of  PreaUent  Oar- 
BeU. 

Held  oOce  8  yeara,  6%  montba. 

Paaaam  of  the  Ednmnda  blU,  1882; 
CompMlnn  of  Bast  Blver  Suspension 
BridRe.  1883 ;  civil  service  reform  com- 
mission, 1883:  Reduction  In  rates  of 
letter  postaice  to  (wo  centa,  1888  and 
1888 :  Cincinnati  riot,  1884 ;  Hew  Orieana 
axUbltlOD,  1884. 

Democrat.  Forty-seven. 

Clevelaod.  219;  James  O.  Btaloe,  182; 
John  P.  St.  John,  ;  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler,  ;  P.  D.  WlKKlntoo.  .  Oleve- 

land  was  iaaoEuratedlQ  1885. 

SUetbmofjm. 
Opponenta. 

Cleveland,  237:  Benjamin  Harrison, 
146:  James  B.  Weaver,  22;  John  Bid- 
well,   ;  Simon  WioR,  .  Oevelaod 

was  Inauirarated  In  USS. 

Held  office  4  yean. 

First  term,  ISS5-1889;  civil  service 
reform.  188S ;  Riot  at  GhlcsKO,  1886  ; 
Charleston  earthquake,  1886:  Presiden- 
tial succession  act,  1886 :  Interstate  corn- 
merce  act,  1887;  Chinese  ImmlRaUon 
act,  18S8:  MUlfl  taiU,  1888;  Weatern 

LiJlAZarUB,  iOoO. 

Second  term,  lsgs-1897;  World's  Fair 
at  ChicBKo,  189S :  Panic  of  1893 :  Repeat 
of  Sherman  act.  1893;  Coal  strike,  1894 ; 
Wilson  tarlll  act.l8M;  Amnesty  granted 
to  the  Hormona,  1891 ;  Extension  of 
civil  service  reform,  1894 :  Atlanta  ex- 
hibition. 180A:  Admission  of  Utah,  1896: 
Arbitration  of  tbe  Tenetnela  qneetlon, 
1806. 

At  end  of  his  first  term  be  retired 
to  New  Tork  to  the  practice  of  law. 
but  kept  in  touch  with  the  poUtleal 
interests  of  his  party. 

At  end  of  second  term  he  reChred 
to  Prlni^etoa.  N.  J.,  where  he  lived 

th&  tins  A  nt  li^h  j^AK^lt 

vo  uw  ume  oi  sum  qomii* 
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Habbisok,  Bznjakik. 

Bora  Aueust  30.  IS88,  at 
North  Bend,  Hamilton 
County,  Oblo. 

Died  Marrb  IS.  1901,  at 
IndianapoHs,  Ind.,  of  pneu- 
monia, affed  67. 

Buried  at  IndlanapollB, 
Ind. 

Bon  of  John  Seott  Harrl- 
Mtn,  a  farmer  of  EnBllata 
deecent,  aod  of  EUsabeth 
r.  Irwhi. 

Benjamin  wai  a  rrandson 
of  ttae  ninth  president  of 
the  XJ.  S.,  Wm.  Henry 
Barrlaon. 

Studied  at  Tarmen  Col- 
lege, near  OlndnDatl.  and 
rraduated  from  HlamltJnI> 
verslty  in  IHSiL  Studied 
law-  Reporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  IndlaDa, 
I860.  Entered  the  Federal 
army,  1862.    Entered  poll- 

UCB. 

Presbyterian. 

Harried  first  Oandlne  La- 
Tinia  Scott  (1883-1892), 
daughter  of  Bcnr.  J.  W' 
Scott.  In  U88.  A  seoood 
time  be  married  Mary  Scott 
Lord  Dlmmlck  (18D8- — ). 
Had  one  son  and  two 
dauffhterB. 

24 

Clkteukd,    8  T  I  f  h  e  h 
Grovzb. 
See  Clzyzund  above. 
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MCKlNLXT.  WtLUAM. 

Bora  January  39,  IMS.  at 
NIleB,   Trumbull  County, 

Oblo. 

Died  September  14,  1001. 
by  aesasslnation,  at  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.,  aged  67. 

Buried  at  OuitoDi  Oblo. 

Son  of  William  HcKlnley. 
an  iron  manufacturer  of 
Scotoh-Iritib  annesttf.  and 
of  Nancy  C.  Allison. 

Received  a  partial  educa- 
tion at  Poland  Academy 
and  entered  Allesheny  Col- 
lece,  at  Ueadville.  Penn., 
but  be  soon  withdrew  and 
taught  school  for  several 
years.  Engaged  with  his 
father  In  the  Iron  manufac- 
ture.   Entered  the  Civil 
War.  1861.    Studied  law 
under  Judge  Olldden  and 
In  ttae  Albany  Law  School 
Admitted  to  the  bar  In  U67. 
Entered  pc^ltJuaSn  18». 

HetbodUT 

Ida  Saxton  (ISU-UOT)  in 
187L  Had  two  danchtera, 
wbo  died  la  Infanoy. 

26 

ROOSCVBLT,  ^KOtMRI. 

Bora  October  27.  18M.  at 
28  £aat20th8t.,  New  York 
Uty. 

Bon  of  Theodore  Boose- 
velt,  a  merchant  of  Duteh 
ancestry,  and  of  Hartha 
Bnnoob. 

Qradnated  from  Harvard 
In  1880,  afterward  attetid- 
Ing   the   Columbia  Law 
School.  Entered  politics, 
ISSl.  Ifember  N.  T.  Legis- 
lature, 1882-1A81;  ranching 
in  N.  D..  1884-1886;  U.  8. 
civil  service  commissioner , 
1880-1895 ;  presldentofN.  Y. 
police  board.  1895-1897;  as- 
sistant secretary  of  navy, 
1897-1898;  aided  In  organiz- 
ing "  Rough  Eiders,"  1898 ; 
goveraor  of  N.  Y.,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1899-December  81, 
1900;  Vice-president  of  the 
U.  S.  March  September 
14. 1901. 

Beformed  Datch, 

Married  Alice  Lee  <  

1884)  daughter  of  George 
Cabot  Lee  of  Boston,  Masa-, 
in  1888.  Had  one  daughter, 
Alice,  now  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Longworth.  Married  a 
second  time  Edtth  Kermlt 

Carow  (  )  daughter 

of  Cbas.  Carow  of  New  York 
City,  In  1886.  Hasfour  sons 
and  oar.  daughter  by  second 
mar^  ge. 

27 

Tait,  WtLUAif  Howard. 
Bora  September  15,  1857. 
at  dndmiatl,  Ohio. 

Son  of  Aiphonso  Talt, 
secretary  of  war  under 
Grant,  1676.  a  lawyer  of 
EngllBh  descent,  and  of 
Louise  H.  Torrey. 

(iraduated  from  Yale  in 
1878.  and  from  law  school 
of  Cincinnati  College  In 
1880.  Practised  law.  Law 
reporter.  1«80-188I ;  collec- 
tor  Internal  revenue  in 
Ohio.  1882-1883;  assistant 
county  solicitor,  1881-1882, 
1885-1887;  Judge  superior 
court,  Ohio,  1887-1890;  so- 
licitor general  of  0.  B., 
1890-1892;  dean  and  pro- 
fessor in  law  department. 
University  of  Cincinnati, 
1896-1900;    U.    8.  circuit 

of  PblUppine  Commission. 
1900-1904;  flret  civil  gov- 
ernor of  P.  I.,  1901-19M; 
secretary  of    war.  1903- 
190S;  sent  to  Cuba  to  ad- 
Just  Insurrection,  1906:  to 
Rome,  1902;  to  Panama, 
Cuba,  Porto  Blco,  1907. 
UttltariBn. 

Helen  Herron  In  1886.  Has 
two  sons  and  one  dau^iter. 
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PoUticft]  Ftltb. 
At«  at  BlecUoD. 
Political  Opponota. 
Electoral  Vota. 

XvxMTa  Doum  Tsui  or  Omoi. 

AFTER  UFE. 

Repabllcan.  nitr-flve. 
f  ImMmi  of  1888. 

Benjamtai  HarrisoD,  2S8 ;  Qrover  Cleve- 
land. 168:  ainton  B.  Fiak,   ;  Al- 
ton J.Str«et«r, —  i  R.H.Cowdrr. —  ; 

Jamca  L.  Cartta.  .  BUilHa  waa  1»- 

avorated  to  UBB. 

^doffleaOTMua. 

Openlnc  of  OUabcnns  lands.  1889; 
HoDtana  and  Wasbinffton  admitted, 
I8tl9:  Bainoao  dlfflcultr.  1889:  Pan- 
American  ConKteas.  18H9-ino ;  Kew pen- 
sion act.  1890;  Bherman  stiver  purcbaie 
act.  1890;  HcKinley  tariff.  1890;  Idaho 
and  WjomlnK  admitted.  1890;  Interna- 
tional  copyrieht  act,  1891 ;  Seal  flshery 
arbitrated.  IHOl:  Hawaiian  protectorate. 
1892;  Chinese  exclusion  law.  1892;  civU 
■errice  reform  extended.  Utt. 

After  leaviDff  otBce  he  wai  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Le- 
land  Stanford  University,  Cal.  In 
1899  appeared  as  cooneel  for  Ten- 
exuela  before  conunlasion  appoint- 
ed to  arbitrate  boundary  dispuu 
with  Ensland.  Was  principal  rep- 
resentative of  the  UnltedStateaat 
the  Hague  Conference  In  189ft. 
Wrote  macaxlne  artlclea. 

BapQbUcan.  FIft;-tbre«. 
xuitioHofiase. 

HcKtnleT.  371 :  WUUam  J.  Brfui,  176; 

Joabua  Leverlns.  ;  Jobn  M.  Palmer, 

— :  Cbarlea  H.  Matebatt.  :  Oharlea 

E.BeotleT.  .  HcKlnler  vaalnaura- 

ratedloiaa?. 

XbMonctigoo. 

HcElnley.  292;  Wlffiam  J.  Brran,  15B : 

John  6.  Wooller,  :  Wbartoo  Barker, 

 :  £UKUM  V,  Deba,  ;  Joaepb  P. 

Ualloaer,- — ;  J.  P.  R.  Leonard.  ; 

8etta  H.  Ema,  .  UoKlDleT  waa  in- 

aunratedfaiUQl. 

Held  ofltGe  4   Tom,  <  montba,  10 
dara. 

DloKlej  tariff,  1867 :  SpKniab- American 
War.  1893-1»»:  BawaiftMconea  a  part 
of  the  United  Stalea.  1898;  United  States 
receive*  Samoa,  1809;  Bxposltlon  at 
Buflalo,  1901 ;  Aiaaastnation  of  the  Pres- 
ident at  Buffalo.  September  6,  1901 ; 
Theodore  Booaereit  bMunea  pTMldent 
SeptenbflT  14,  UOL 

BepobUcan.  Portr-two. 

Took  oatb  of  offlce  aa  preddent  oa  the 
death  of  PxeeldentHcKlDleT.  September 
14.1901. 

f  laeMon  of  UOt. 

BooaeTelt.  386;  Alton  B.  Parker,  140: 

Eocene  V.  Debs.  :  8Ua»  0.  SwaHow. 

 ;  Ttaomaa  E.  Wataon.  ;  Gbarlea 

H.  CorrlKan,  ,    Booaerelt  waa  In- 

awDtmled  In  1906. 

Hakl  offlee  7  yaMa,6Boiitlw,Udan< 

Hay-Panncefote  treaty  ratified.  IflOl ; 
Coal  strike,  1902:  President  proclaims 
peace  and  amnesty  tn  the  Philippines. 
1902;  Reciprocity  treaty  between  United 
States  and  Newfoundland,  1902:  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  with  amendments  rati- 
fied by  United  States.  1908;  Commer- 
cial treaty  between  United  States  and 
China,  1908:  New  department  of  com- 
merce and  labor.  1908 ;  Louisiana  pur- 
chase exposition  opened  at  St.  Loots. 
1901 ;  New  Panama  canal  commission, 
190B :  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition  at 
Portland.  Ore..  1905 ;  Portsmouth  treaty, 
1906 ;  Brownsville.  Texas,  riot,  190A ;  An- 
thracite coal  strike,  1906 ;  Pure  food  law 
takes  effect.  1907 ;  Floods  at  Pittebunc. 
1907;  National  Arbitration  and  Peace 
CoDKreas  at  New  York,  1907 :  Oklahoma 
admitted,  1907  :  Arbitration  truty  with 
France  slimed.  1908 :  Two-cent  postase 
rate  between  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain  went  Into  effect,  1906;  Treaty  of 
arbitration  with  China  sicoed,  1906. 

In  March.  1909.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
beaded  a  sciendflc  expedltloo  to 
Africa,  outfitted  by  the  Smllbao- 
nian  Institution.  Contribotinc  edi- 
tor to  the  Outlook, 

Republican.  Pifty-one. 
EUMon  of  1908. 

wnUam  H.  Taft, m ;  WUUam  J.  Bryaa, 

162 :  EuKene  V.  Debs,  ;  Eaiene  W. 

Chafln,  :  Tbomas  E.  Wataon,  ; 

Auffuat    OilhauB   :     Thomaa  L. 

Hlacw.  .  Taft  waa  InancuraCed  in 

190R. 

Payoe-Aldrich  tariff  blU  paased,  1909. 
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xnroB  pounoAL  fabttei 

IBOUncnaBn.  Thow  vHo  m^ed  tocMkor  to 
Mcnra  tbe  aboltUoa  of  tiwaj. 

ADAMZTBS.  Tho  nipporten  of  John  Qvlner  Adun 
( 18:11-1682  >. 

AMBBIOAH  PABTT.  Ori^nated  In  N«w  ToA  in 
1885,  organUed  «a  a  national  paitr  (1868);  tatar 
known  aa  tho  Know-Nothinc  party,  m.  adeptod  tbo 
motto^  "America  for  ths  Anorlcaaa.  ' 

Ainz-CTDEBAIJSTS.  Those  -who  oppoaed  tho 
adaption  of  the  GoDititntion  of  the  Unitod  8ut«a  and, 
later,  objected  to  a  iiberal  conatraction  of  ita  t«mu. 

AVTX-IMPBBZAIJBT8.  Thoae  who  oppoaed  the  ter- 
ritorial expanaion  of  tha  United  Btalaa,  aapaeially  to  the 
PhiUpplsea. 

AJm-MAamm.  Orifrinated  in  NaW  ToA  la  1820 
and  waa  hoatllo  to  tho  Saaoaio  bodj. 

AVn-NEBBASKA  PABTT.  Thoae  oppoaed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Hiuouri  Oompromise;  principally  Northern 
wniga;  organiied  in  1854  after  tiie  paaaage  of  tha 
Kanaaa-Nabraaka  BiU. 

Am-BSHTBBS.  New  Torhera  who  oppoaed  the 
collection  of  rent  from  the  tenants  of  the  old  patroon 
esutea  (1889-1847). 

BABUBVBIIBBS.  BadieaU  of  tha  Denwcratle  party 
in  New  Twk  oppoaed  to  the  axtonalon  of  auTaxy; 
fUmriahed  after  1844. 

BIiAOK  BEPUBUOANS.  Sontham  avpportera  of 
the  Repablican  party  in  aympathy  with  the  negro  at  the 
dooe  of  the  Civil  War. 

BOtJBBONS.  Old  acAool  Southern  Democrata:  later 
applied  to  thoae  who  bold  obatioately  to  old  traditiona 
In  poUtiM. 

BTJOXTAXU.  New  York  opponenta  to  the  policy 
of  Oovemor  Clinton  (1815);  diatinguiahed  by  wearing 
bttcktaila  in  their  bate. 

OABPETBAOOBBS.  Northern  polltldana  who  in- 
Taded  the  South  at  the  doae  of  the  Civil  War. 

OONSTrnmONAI.  UNZON  PABTT.  Compoaad  of 
former  Soulbem  Whiga;  organized  ia  1860. 

OOPPEBHBAOS.  A  name  given  by  Bepablieana 
daring  the  Civil  War  to  thoaa  Northern  Democrata  who 
advocated  closing  the  war  and  who  aympatUiad  with 
tha  Confederates. 

OO-OFBBATXOXZns.  ThoM  ia  tha  South  who, 
Jnat  before  the  war,  favored  the  aeceaaion  of  their  own 
atoto  only  in  the  event  of  tha  oodperation  of  the  other 
itatea. 

OOUBT  PABTT.  Snpporters  of  the  two  rival  en* 
perior  courts  in  Kentucky. 

DOnaHPAOBS.  A  name  given  by  J(din  Bandtdph 
of  Boanoka  ia  1820  to  tha  Northern  mambva  of  Oni- 
greaa  wwi  voted  tax  the  WaBOllri  Compromiaa. 

DBT8.  Probibitionista. 

PBBB-BOZZiEBB.    Those  who  oppoaed  negro  davary 

and  organised  in  1848. 

OOlJ}  DBHOOBATS.  DiaafFocted  I>emoGrata  who. 
In  1898|  refnsed  their  anpport  to  tho  regular  party 
platform  and  favored  a  goM  standard.  J.  H.  Palmer 
of  lUlnoia  waa  their  eandidato  for  Ptaddant. 

OBBBBBAOXBBS.  Thoaa  who  between  1876  and 
1688  favored  the  laana  of  an  Irredeemable  paper  ent^ 

reacy. 

EAI.F-BBBEDS.  The  moderato  wing  of  the  New 
York  Republicans  who  opposed  tha  Stalwarta  from  1881 
to  1885. 

mrKESBB.  Tba  moderato  wing  of  the  New  York 
Democrata  who  oppoaed  the  Bambumers  after  1844. 

INDEPENSENOE  PABTT.  Firat  organised  aa  In- 
dependence League  by  W.  B.  Hearst;  supportod  T.  L. 
Hisgen  for  president,  1908. 

KNOW  HOTU1MG8.    The  American  party. 

TiTWnmW  W  UBBBAL  BBTUBUGAHS.  Thm 


.  m  TRM  inriTEQ  STATSa 

who  opposed  tha  raSaetton  of  Grant  in  18T9  wd 
•ongtat  a  liberal  poll<7  ia  tho  Bovth. 

UBBBTT  PABTT.    Abolitloniata  abont  1840. 

ULT  WHITES.  White  Bepablieana  in  the  South 
who  advocated  the  ezclosion  of  the  negro  from  the 
party. 

LOOOFOOOS.  A  faction  of  New  York  Democrata 
in  1886. 

LOOSE  OONSTBUOTIONZBTB.  Federalists  and 
Whiga  who  advocated  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

KAHOHISXS.  Followers  In  Yiivlnia  <rf  General 
William  Hahona^  who.  In  1878,  Mt  tho  Damocratie 
party. 

WDDLE-Or-THB-BOAD  POPULZSTS.  Those  of 
tha  Populists  who,  In  1896,  voted  for  W.  J.  Bryan  for 
Prestdeat  and  Thomas  B.  Watson  of  Qeorgia  for  Vlca- 
Freaident. 

mOWUlCPB.  Those  nominally  identified  with  a 
particular  party  but  claiming  the  right  to  voto  with 
another  party.  The  Indianapolia  Sentintl  first  used  the 
term  in  1872;  but  Its  popular  ase  dates  fnwB  its  ap- 

SUcation  by  the  New  York  .Sun  In  1884  to  dtooe  In- 
ependeot   Republicans  who  refnsed  to  Indotie  Uie 
candidacy  of  Blaine  for  President. 

KATITB  AMBBiaAVS.  Xnow-NotUnga. 

NV  UiIFiilBS.  Those  who  claimed  the  right  <rf  any 
state  to  suapeod  wiUiin  its  borders  the  operation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  SUtes;  strong  in  North  OaroUna 
from  1838  until  1883. 

PEOPLE'S  PABTT.  Popollsta. 

POPULISTS.  Organised  In  CindnnaU  (Hay,  1891) 
from  among  the  membera  of  the  Orange  and  the 
Fanners'  Alliance. 

PBOHXBinONISTS.  Those  who  advocate  the  abo- 
lition of  the  liquor  traffic;  a  national  pariy  ainee  1872. 

RADICALS.  The  eztreme  wing  of  the  Bepablieana 
after  the  CivU  War. 

BBADJUBTBBS.  Tha  Habonisto  of  Tlzglnia,  who, 
in  1878,  favured  conditionally  repudiating  the  state 
debt. 

BBIJBF  PABTT.  A  movement  la  Kentucky  (and 
In  other  atotes  from  1880  to  1860)  urging  tha  legtsla- 
tnra  to  enact  lawa  to  xetleve  the  people  w  economic  and 
financial  burdens. 

BEPUDIATOBS.  Those  in  Mississippi  who  advo- 
cated repudiating  the  payment  of  a  large  una  of  Union 
bank  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  atete. 

SOALAWAOS.  Native  Southerners  who,  during  tha 
era  of  reconstruction,  united  with  the  Republleana. 

SZLVEB  OBATS.    Conservative  Whtgs, 

SXLVEB  PABTT.  Largely  disaffected  BepnbUcaas 
who,  ia  18S6,  favored  tho  free  coinage  of  auver  and 
supported  the  Democratic  aonineea. 

SOOIALURS.  Those  who  urge  tha  adoption  of  a 
Bocislistie  policy  in  govamnent;  a  aatiimal  party  ainee 

1893. 

8TALWAKTB.  The  "machine"  wing  of  Nnr  York 
Bepubllcans  led  by  Boseoe  Conkling  from  1881  to  1888. 

8TBX0T  00N8TBU0TZ0HISTS.  Thoaa  wlto  fa- 
vored a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

UMIOB  XiABOB  PABTT.    A  national  party  in  1886. 

UHIOir  I£AQVES,  Political  organisatinu  of  ne- 
groes and  white  Bepubllcans  In  the  South  after  tha 
Civil  War. 

WASHZXttTOaiAVS.  An  aarly  name  for  dw  PM- 
hiblUonist  party. 

WOHAN'S  BIGHTS  PABTT.  Advocates  of  female 
saflraga;  organized  as  a  national  party  in  1884.  In 
that  year  and  again  in  1888  candidatea  for  PrcoUnt 
and  vica-Preaidaat  veto  nominated. 
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PBESIDSHTIAL  ELECTIONS. 

Thm  kj,  propu-ljr  ipwking,  no  popnlftr  Tote  for  PrMident  and  Tloc-Pntident:  the  peoi^  Tota  tw  dedon, 
•Dd  tliOM  ootan  In  aMs  aUte  neat  tbarein  Tota  for  tha  candidatea  for  Fraudant  and  Viea-Praaident.  Tha 
ranard  at  anr  popnUr  TOta  for  alactora  prior  to  1824  la  ao  naager  and  imperfect  that  a  compilation  would  ba  naa- 
Ian.  In  moat  of  the  atataa,  for  mora  than  a  onartar  of  a  conttn?  following  the  eatabliduoent  of  the  govammant, 
the  State  Legialaturea  "appointed"  the  Preaidential  electora,  and  the  people  therefore  roted  only  Indirectly  for 
fbm,  their  choice  beinf  ezpreaaed  by  their  votei  for  membera  of  the  Le^slatnre.  In  thia  tabulation  only  the 
anroKata  doctoral  TOtea  for  candidatea  for  Preaident  and  Vice-President  in  the  first  nine  qoadrennial,  elections 
appear. 

1789.  Preriona  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candidatea  for  President.  The  one  who  receired  tha 
lareeat  nomber  of  votea  was  declared  President,  and  tha  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  was 
declared  Tice-Preaident.  The  electoral  rotes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  were:  George  Washing- 
ton, 69;  John  Adams,  of  Uasaachusetta,  84;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  9;  B.  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6;  John 
Ratledge,  of  South  OaroUaa,  S;  John  Hancodc,  of  Ussaachuaetta,  4;  George  CliDton,  of  New  York,  8;  Bamud 
Hnntincton,  at  Connecttcnt,  3;  John  Uilton,  of  Qaorgia,  2;  James  ArmstroBB,  of  Oeorgia,  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
of  Uasaaebnsetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  1  vote  each.  Vacanciea  (votea  not  cast),  4.  George  Waah- 
lagton  waa  chosen  Preaident  and  John  Adams  Vice- Preaident. 

1792.  George  Waihlngtoa,  Federalist,  received  182  votes;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  77;  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  BepnoUcan  (a),  SO;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Vtri^inia,  Republican,  4;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Bepab- 
liean*  1  vote.    Vftcandw,  8.    George  Waahington  waa  chosen  President  aud  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1794.  John  Adams,  Federalist,  71;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  68;  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
Federalist,  6di  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  30;  Samuel  Adama,  of  Uasaachueetta,  Republican,  IS: 
Oliver  EUaworth,  of  Connecticut,  Independent,  11;  Geor^  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  7;  John  Jay,  of 
New  York,  Federalist,  5;  James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  Federalist,  8;  George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  John 
Henry,  of  Haryland,  and  B.  Johnaon,  of  North  Carolina,  all  Federalists,  3  votes  eadi;  Chartea  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney, M  South  Oandiaa,  Pederast,  1  vote.  Jolin  Adami  waa  chosen  Preaident  and  Thomat  Jefferson  Tica-Freal- 
dent. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Repnhlicsn,  78;  Aaron  Bnrr,  Bepublican,  78;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  6S;  Charlea 
C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  64;  John  Jay,  Federalist,  1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  the  choice 
devolved  opon  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  States,  whirh,  bein^  the  largeat 
vote  caat  for  a  candidate,  elected  him  President.  Burr  rereived  the  votea  of  four  Statea,  which,  being  the  next 
largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice-Preaident.    There  were  2  bUnk  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea  having  been  smended,  the  electors  st  this  election  voted  for  a 
Preaident  and  a  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  result  was  as  follows:  For 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Bepublican,  162;  Charlea  O.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  14.  For  Vice-President,  George 
Clinton,  BepnbUcan,  162;  Bnfus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  14.  Jefferaon  waa  chosen  Preaident  and  Clinton 
Tiee-Prealdent. 

1808.  For  President,  Jamee  Uadlson,  of  Virginia,  Bepnblican,  122;  Chsrles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina, 
Federalist,  47;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Bepnblican,  6.  For  Vice-President,  GFeorge  OUnton,  BepnUicaBa 
118;  Bnfua  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  47;  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  9;  Jamea  Uadlaon,  8; 
Jamea  SConroe^  8.    Vacancy,  1.    ICadison  was  chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vlce-Preaident, 

1818.  For  Preaident,  Jamea  Uadison,  Republican,  128:  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York.  Federalist,  89.  For 
Vice- President,  Elbrldge  Gerry,  of  Uassachu setts,  181;  Jared  Zngarsoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist,  86.  Vaeancy, 
I.    Uadison  was  chosen  President  and  Gerry  Vice-Preaident. 

1816.  For  President,  James  Uonroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  ISS;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  84. 
For  Vice-Preaident,  Daniel  D.  Tompkina,  of  New  York,  Bepublican,  183;  John  Ksger  Howard,  of  Maryland,  Fed- 
eralist, 22;  Jamea  Boss,  of  Pennsylvsnia,  S;  John  Marshall,  of  Virglnis,  4;  Bobert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  8. 
Vacancies,  4.    Monroe  was  chosen  Preaident  and  Tompkina  Vice-President. 

1820.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Bepublican,  231;  John  Q.  Adama,  of  Uasaachnaetta,  Repub- 
lican, 1.  For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Republican,  218;  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  fl;  Daniel 
Rodney,  of  Delaware,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rnsh,  of  PsnnsylTanIa,  1  vote  each. 
Vacanewa,  8.  Houroa  was  choaen  Preaident  and  Tompkina  Vice-Preaident. 
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*Klacted.    (a)  The  first  Bepublican  party  is  claimed  by  the  present  Democratic  party  as  Its  progenitor,  (ftj 
No  eandidato  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives  elected  Adams,    (e)  ~ 
d»t*  of  the  4ati-UMonlo  Partjr.    (d)  Elected  by  Senate. 
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PEESIDEHTIAL  ELECTIONS— Confined. 
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R  Omts  Brown, 
Lroarav  vniKiDai 
David  Davis, 

IIL 

N.  Y. 

N.y. 

Pa. 

Ind. 
Ho. 

IIL 

Rep. 

D.  A  L. 

Dem. 

Temp. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Ind. 

3.597.070 
2.834,079 
29;  408 
fi,60S 

7bZ,991 

:::: 

286 
(ff) 

"42 

18 
2 

1 

Henry  Wilson,* 
B.  Grata  Brown. 
JohnQ.  Adams, 
John  RnBaell, 
GeorgsW.  Julian, 
A.  H.  Colquitt. 
John  H.  Palmer, 
T.  E.  Bramlette^ 
W.  S.  Groesbsck, 
WiDiB  B.  MadMn, 
N.  P.  Banks. 

Haaa. 

Ho. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Ind. 

Ga. 

IIL 

Ky. 

G. 

Ky. 

Mass. 

Rep. 

D.  A  L. 

Dem. 

Temp. 

Lib. 

Dem. 

Don. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Lib. 

286 
47 

"6 

3 
S 
1 
1 

 1 

AO  to 

owuuvid.  xuaen, 
Rutherford  B.HayeB* 
Peter  Cooper, 
Green  Clay  Smith, 
James  S.  Walker. 

M  V 

o. 

N.Y. 

Ky. 

IIL 

Rep. 
Gre'nb. 
Pro. 
Amer. 

4  284.885 
4!0S3,96a 
81,740 
9.622 
2,636 

134 
(A)  186 

T.  A.  Hendricks,  llnd. 
WiQiam  A.  Whoder,*  N.  Y. 
Samuel  F.  Gary.  ,0. 
Gideon  T.  Stewart,  lO. 
D.  Kirkpatrick.        1n.  Y. 

Dem 

Rep.' 

Gre'nb. 

Pro. 

Amer. 

1B4 
186 

1  sat) 

W.  S.  Hancock. 
Jamea  B.  Weaver, 
NealDow, 
John  W.  Phelps. 

Pa. 
Iowa. 
Me. 
Vt 

Rep 

Deni. 

Gre'nk 

ProL 

Amer. 

4,449  063 
4,442!036 
307.806 
10,805 
707 

i,vxo 

214 

166 

Chester  A.  Arthur.* 
William  H.  English, 
B.  J.  Chambers. 
H.  A.  Thompaui. 
S.  C  Pomsrt^. 

N.Y. 
Ind. 
Tex. 
0. 

Kan. 

Rep 

Dem. 

Gre'nb. 

Pro. 

Amer. 

214 
166 

1SS4 

Grover  Cleveland,* 

JohnP.St,  JoSn. 
Bsniamln  F.  Butler, 

P.  D.  Wimrinton. 

N.y. 

Vim 

ne^ 

Kan. 

Mass. 

Cal. 

Dem. 

Dan 

nep. 
Pro. 
Peoft. 

Amer. 

4,911,017 

A  fUfi  SUA 

151,809 
188,826 

62,883 

219 

T.  A.  Hwidrieka,* 
John  A.LaBan. 
William  Daald. 
A.lLWfl8^ 

Ind. 
111. 
Md. 
Miss. 

Dean. 
Rep 
Pro." 
Peop, 

Gru'nh. 

219 
IRS 

1888 

Grover  Cleveland. 
Benjamin  Harrison.* 
Clinton  B.  Plak, 
Alaon  J.  Streeter, 
R.  H.  Cowdry. 
James  L.  Curtis. 

N.  Y. 

Inil 
XflU. 

N.  J. 
IIL 
llL 
N.Y. 

Dem. 
nep. 
Pro. 
U.  L. 
U.  L. 
Amer. 

6,638,233 
6,440  216 
2491907 
148,106 
2.808 
1.69I 

98.017 

168 

Allen  G.  Thurman, 
Levi  P.  Morton.* 
John  A.  Brooks, 
C.  E.  Cunningham, 
W.  H.  T.  Wakefield. 
James  B.  Greer. 

0. 

N.Y. 

Mo. 

Ark. 

Kan. 

Tenn. 

Dem. 

Rep 

Pro'. 

U.L. 

U.  L. 

Amer, 

238 

1898 

Grover  Cleveland,* 
Bouam  In  Harrison, 

John  Bidwdl. 
Simon  Wing, 

N.Y. 
Ind. 

DO*" 
Mass. 

Dem. 
Rep. 

P60P 

Pro. ' 
Soc.L. 

6,566.918 
5.176.108 
1  041  028 
'284!l8S 
21,164 

880.810 

277 
146 
22 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,* 
Whitelaw  ReM, 
Jamea  G.  FieM, 
James  B.  Cranflll, 
Charles  H.  Matchett, 

ill. 

N.Y. 

Va. 

Tex. 

N.Y. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Peop 

Pro.' 

SocL. 

~277 
146 
28 

18*8 

WiUiam  HcKinlcQT,* 
William  J.  Bryan, 
William  J.  Bnan, 
Joabwt  Levmms, 
John  H.  Palmer. 

Charles  E.  Bentley, 

O. 
Nek 
Nek 
Hd. 

IIL 
N.  Y. 

Neb.' 

Rep. 
Dem.  1 
Peop. J 
Pro. 
N.Dm. 
Soc  L. 
Nat.  0) 

7,104,779 

6.S0G;S8E 

182,007 
188,148 
86^4 

13.969 

601,864 

i::;: 

271 
176 

Garret  A.  Hotiart,* 
Arthur  Sewall, 
Thomas  E.  Watson, 
Hale  Johnson. 
Simon  B.  Buckner, 
Matthew  Maguire, 
James  H.  Southgate, 

N.  J. 
He. 

Ga. 
IIL 
Ky. 
N.  J. 
N.  C. 

R^. 

Dem. 

Peop. 

Pro. 

N.Dem 

Soc  L. 

Nat^Q) 

271 

ua 

ZI 

1900 

William  McKinley.* 
William  J.  Bryan, 
John  G.  Woolley, 
Wharton  Barker, 
Eusene  V.  Debs, 
Jos.  F.  Haloney, 
J.  F.  R.  Leonard, 
Seth  H.  Ellis, 

0. 

Neb. 

IIL 

Pa. 

Ind. 

Mass. 

Iowa, 

0. 

Rep. 
Dem.  P. 
Pro. 
M.P.Cm) 
SocD. 
Soc.  L. 
U.C.(n) 
U.R.<o) 

7.20T.923 
6,368.133 
208.914 
60,873 
87.814 
39.739 
1.069 
5.698 

849.790 

292 
155 

Theodore  Roosevelt.* 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
Henry  B.  Metcalf. 
Ignatiua  Donnelly, 
Job  Harriman, 
Valentine  pemmel. 
John  G.  Woolley, 
Sam'l  T.  Nicholson. 

N.  Y. 

IIL 

0. 

Minn. 

CaL 

Pa. 

IIL 

Pa. 

Rep. 
Item.  P. 
Pro. 
M.P.(m) 
SocD. 
SocL. 
U.C.fti) 
U.R.  (0) 

166 

1804 

Theodore  Roosevelt,* 
Alton  B.  Parker, 
Thomas  E.  Watson. 
Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Silas  C.  Swallow, 

N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 
Ga. 
Ind, 
Pa. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Pop. 

Soc. 

Pro. 

7.623.486 
6,082,754 
117, 9S6 
402.286 
268.787 

2.54.^715 

836 
140 

C.  W.  Fairbanks, 
Henry  G.  Davffl, 
Thomas  H.  Tibbies. 
Benjamin  Hanfordi 
George  W.  Carroll, 

Ind. 
W.  Va. 
Neb. 
N.  Y. 
Tex. 

Rep. 

Den. 

Pop. 

Soc. 

Pro. 

140 

'Elected.  («)  Eleven  Bouthem  etates  not  voting.  (/)  Three  sonthem  states  disfranchised,  (ff)  Horace 
Qrseley  died  after  election,  and  Democratic  electors  scattered  their  vote,  (h)  There  being  a  dispute  over  the 
electoral  vote  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina,  they  were  referred  by  Congress  to  an  electoral 
conunisiion  composed  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats,  which,  by  a  strict  party  rote,  swarded  185  elect- 
oral rotes  to  Hayes  and  181  to  .Tilden.  (0  Free  Democrat.  (/)  Free  Silver  Prohibition  party,  (ft)  In  Has- 
aadrasetti.  There  was  also  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  stata,  wUch  received  184  votes,  (m)  Uiddle  ot 
ths  Boad  or  Anti-Fuioa  Poople't  party,    (n)  United  Obristian  psnr.    (9)  Union  Reformed  party. 
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VIOS-PBEStDEKTS  dOS  CABIKET  OFTICEfiS 

VICE^BESIDENTS  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES. 


Hun. 


BirtliplBce. 


Patcriul 

Ancestry, 


1   John  A<5nma...,  Qulncy,  M^9   l7Xi 

9  Thgmu  JufTcraan.  Shadwell,  Va. .........  11743 

8  Aftron  Burr.......  Newark,  N.  J  il7i>6 

4  aooreoClinton  Ulatfr  Co- N.  Y..  1739 

5  Elbt-iciirB  GL^rry ,,  Matbiehfad.  Misa  ;m4 

G   Danic-I  D.  T^.frtfkilifl  Scaredale.  N.  Y  1774 

7    JohnCCilhoun   AhbevHle,  S.  C.  11782 

a   Martin  Van  Buren  Kinderhook.  N,  Y  ..,,,|17K! 

9  Kk-hftnl  M.  Johnson, , , Loiiisvillt.  Ky  ,  1780 

10  J&hriT>lor   GreenB-ay,  Va  JTM 

11  Georse  M.  DalLaa  Philadclj.hia.  Fa.......  1792 

!■>   Mill*rd  FiLmar«.  SumnH^rhill,  N.  Y  ....  JISOO 

13  Willwm  K.  Kingr.........  SamiiBon Ox,  N.C.  -..']786 

14  John  C,  Breokinrida*  LcxinfcioTt,  Ky  . .  IfGl 

15  Hannibal  Hamlm  PsTia.  Mc  |lW9 

18   AndriiTv  JshniKnn  iRaJeLfih.  N.  C  , , . ..  1808 

IT  SchuyLer  Colfoj!. .....  . ..  New  YorkCitp,  N.  ¥..  JSSl 

H    Henry  Wilson  .iFarmineion,  N.  H  1912 

Vi    William  A.  Whoelor  Mslonc:,  N.  Y.. Il8l9 

■M  ChoBtcr  A.  Arthur.., ,,,.  Fatrfidd.  Vl   ..llSM 

'ii   Thoa.  A.>I«n>ddcka  .^MuHkinjfiimCa..  Obiia. . 'l^llfl 

22    Levi  P.  Morton  Shoreham.  Vt  

as  AdIaiE.  Sc*v*?nBon  ,  Chrisiian Co..  Ky...... 

24  Garret  A    Hobirl  LoJiJT  i'rinrK  N.  j....  IHH 

25  Th(<.(l<5r*  Et-Merelt  New  Ytt'k  City,  H.  Y..  IKiH 

2li    C.  W.  Fairbanka. . . .  lUniorvilla  Center,  0..il*VJ 

27  J.  S.  Shermon   UcUm,  N.  Y  IMS 


English  Mu». 

Welflh  ......JVa.-. 

Enaliah  K.  Y. 

Ena]iBh.,....'N.  Y. 

English         I  Mud. 

Enaliah  IN.  Y, 

Scotch-Irish  .  S.C  . 
Duti-h  N.  Y. 

Enel^ah  Ky... 

Enslish  Vb.... 

English  Fa. . . 

English.... --,N-Y. 

EnsliEh  I A  la... 

S«iWh.,-....'Ky... 

En^lfsh  Ue... 

EnKilah......  Tenn. 

Eneligh  Ind  . . 

Eneliah- ...  -  -  Hbjs, 

Endish   N.  Y. 

Scotch-Irith  ,  N.Y. 
S-coCch-Irinh  .  IdiI  . . 

iScotch  N.Y. 

Scotch-Imh  ,  III.. , . 

lEne-liah  N.  J.. 

Dutch  .,  N.  Y. 

Etu^lLBh.. . .  ..'Ind  - . 

En»li«h  |N.  Y. 


ll 


17>^!i  Ftd., 
J7'J7;Rep.. 
IMOl'Rep-- 
1^  ttcp, . 
IHl-llfCtp,. 
1M17  Ftcp.. 
lKli|Rep. . 

1S:J7  Efem,. 
IS4]  Drm.. 

l.™  Dcm.. 

I.Wl  Rep.. 
IWi'  Rep 
I.WJ  Rep.. 
1^7?  Rep.. 
lii:7|Rirp. . 
im  Rep. , 
IHH.'i  Dem.. 

Dera.. 
I»37  Rep.. 
mi  Rep  - 
lOft'ilRep.. 
lacslfep.-i 


Quincr,  Mass   

MonUcelloi.  Va  

Slilen  Island,  N.  Y.. 
Wwhinftun,  D.  C. . . . 

WBahLQflcjn,  t).  C  

Stall  nlsJand,  N.Y... 

WQEliine«i;fi,  D.  C  

Kindt'rh<x>k.N.  Y  

Frankfort.  Ky  

Richfuciril,  Vn. ....... 

PhiJaddpl;ia,  Pa.  

Buftalo.  N',  Y  

DallaaCo..  Ala...,.,.. 

L«jti}ielQn,  ky.  

Bangor,  Me.  

Carter  Co, ,  Tinn  ,  

Mankato,  Minn  . 

W«.-iliin«lon,  ll.C  

MalMB.N.  Y  

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Lndianapolia,  Ind  


182G 

SO 

,1835 

S3 

\im 

Ml 

mil 

7a 

im 

TO 

ihia 

5.1 

lefio 

68 

79 

TO 

73 

72 

7* 

(■7 

IK76 

5i 

■IKUl 

1^1 

1S7S 

M 

fi3 

'l!*7lFi 

l>3 

.lWi7 

l« 

1KK() 

Mi 

lf*6 

P>terBon,N.  J  Jl8W 


fiS 


SPEAEEBS  OF  THE  U.  &  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES. 


Con- 
rt«Ml 

Y«an. 

1 

1789-91 

2 

1791-98 

3 

1793-95 

4.5 

1795-99 

« 

1799-1801 

7-9 

1801-07 

10. 11 

1807-11 

12.  13 

1811-14 

13 

1814-15 

14-16 

1S1&-20 

16 

1820-21 

17 

1821-23 

IS 

1823-26 

19 

1825-27 

20-23 

1827-34 

23 

183t-36 

24-2S 

1835-39 

26 

1830-41 

27 

1841<48 

28 

1843-45 

Name. 


F.  A.  Uahlenbnrff . 
Jonathaa  Trumbull 
F.  A.  Huhlenburff, 
Jonathan  Dayttm. . 

Theot  Sedffwlck  

Nathaniel  Macon.. 
Joseph  B.  Varnum 

HeDry  Clay  

Lanedon  Chevea . . . 

Henry  Clay  

JohnW.  Tkytor.... 
PhUlp  P.  Barbour.. 

HenryClay  

John  W.Taylor.... 
Andrew  Stevenson 

John  BeU  

Jamea  K.  Polk  

R.  H.  T.  Hunter... 

John  Whitai.  

John  W.  Jones  


Pa.  

Ct.  

Pa.  

N.  J... 
Macs... 
N.  C... 
Masa... 

Ky  

S.C.... 

Ky  

N.  Y... 

Va  

Ky  

N.Y... 

Va  

Tenn. . . 
Tenn. . . 

Va  

Ky  

Va  


Bom. 

Died. 

Con- 

KTCM. 

Years. 

Name. 

StatCL 

Bora. 

Died. 

IT.W 

IMl 

29 

1845-47 

Ind  

1799 

1850 

17-10 

1H09 

80 

1847-49 

Robert  C.  Winthrap. 

Masa... 

1809 

1B9« 

17.W 

IWl 

31 

1849-61 

HoweU  Cobb.  

Ga  , 

IMS 

1868 

17fiO 

1S24 

3^  S3 

1&S1-55 

Ky  

1800 

1859 

1746 

1813 

34 

185.5-57 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks . 

Mass... 

1816 

1894 

1757 

1837 

85 

ia57-.'i9 

Jamea  L.  Orr  

S.C.... 

1822 

1873 

17.» 

1821 

36 

1859-61 

Wm.  Pennington.... 

N.  J.... 

1796 

1862 

1777 

1S52 

87 

18rtl-63 

Galnaha  A.  Grow. . . . 

Pa ... , 

1823 

1907 

1776 

18.'>7 

38-40 

iM.'f-eg 

Schuyler  Colfax  

Ir.d.... 

1823 

1886 

1777 

l!li2 

41-43 

1S69-75 

Jamee  G.  Blaine  

Me 

1830 

1833 

1784 

18.'>4 

44 

1875-76 

Michael  C.  Kerr  

Ind.... 

1827 

1876 

1783 

IIMI 

44-46 

1876-el 

Samurl  J.  Randall... 

Pa  

1828 

1690 

1777 

lN.'l2 

47 

iafll-83 

John  W.  Keifer 

Ohio... 

1836 

17M 

48-50 

18'«-l^9 

JohnG.  Carliale  

Ky  

1836 

17H4 

IW 

51 

1889-91 

Thomaa  B.  Reed 

Me 

1S39 

1902 

1797 

iMfig 

52.  63 

1891.96 

Ga 

1845 

1896 

1795 

1849 

54, 

1B9.V99 

Thomas  B.  Reed  

He., 

1839 

1902 

1S09 

1>W7 

6fi,  57 

1890-03 

David  B.  Henderson.  la  

1840 

1908 

1S05 

1845 

68-61 

1903. 

Joseph  G.  Camion. . . 

nu.,  , 

1836 

1805 

IMS 

PBESZDEirriAL  CASINET  OFFICEBS. 

SECRETARIES  OF  STATE. 


Presldenta. 


Waahlngrton 


Adams  

Jefferson  

Hadiaon  

Honroe  .... 
J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackaon. .... 

Van  Buren. . 
Harrison — 
T^lor  

Polk..!!!!!!; 

Taylor.  


Cabinet  Officers, 


Thomas  Jefferson.  

Edmund  Randolph  

Timothy  Pickering  

John  Harehall  

Jamea  Madison  

Robert  Smith  

James  Monroe  

John  Quincy  Adams..... 

Henry  CUy  

Martin  Van  Buren  

EUward  Livinsston.  

Louis  HcLane  

John  Forsyth.  

Daniel  Webster  

Huffh  S.  Leffmr^  

Abel  P.  Upahur.  

John  C.  Calhoun  

Jamea  Buchanan  

John  U.  Clayton.  


Resi- 
dence. 


Va... 

Pa!! 

Va!! 

Md!!: 
Va.. 
Masa 
Ky.. 
N.Y, 
La.., 
Del. 
Ga.., 

Mass! 

s.  c!: 

Va.., 
S.  C, 
Pa.., 
Del .. 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment, 


1789 
1794 
1795 
1797 
1800 
1801 
1809 
1811 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1831 
1833 
1834 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1849 


Preaidents. 


Fillmore... 

Piertte...!!! 
Buchanan . 

Lincoln . . . , 
Johnson  . . . 
Grant  

Hayes  

GarfleU. . . . 

Arthur  

Cleveland. . 
HarriMn. . . 

Cleveland . . 

McKinley!! 


Roosevelt. 
Taf  t  


Cabinet  Officers. 


Daniel  Webster.  

Edward  Everett  

William  L.  Uarcy  

Lewis  Cass.  ...   

Jeremiah  S.  Black  

William  H.  Sewatd  

Ellhu  B.  Waahbame! ! ! ! ! 

Hamilton  Fish  

WiUiam  IC.  Evarts.  

James  G.  Blaine  

F.  T.  Frelinghuysen  

Thomas  F.  Bayard  

James  G.  Blaine  

JohnW.  Foster.  

Walter  Q.  Gresham.  

Richard  Oiney  

John  Sherman  

William  R.  Day  

John  Hay.  

GlIhuRoot  

Philander  Chase  Knox  . . 


Resi- 
dence. 

Date  of 

Appoint- 
ment 

Hasi... 

I860 

1852 

N.  y!  ! ! 

1853 

Mich... 

1857 

Pa 

1860 

N.  Y. . . 

1861 

1866 

in 

1869  . 

NjY.. 

1869 

1877 

He.,!! 

1881 

N.J... 

1881 

DJ  . 

1885 

Me 

1889 

Ind  ... . 

1892 

ni 

1893 

Mass... 

1896 

Ohk>... 

1897 

1897 

1898 

N.  y!!! 

1906 

Pa.  .... 

1909 

.uit:zed  by 


Google 
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PrasideiitUl  Cabinet  Office rm. — Continued. 

F08TUA6TERS  GENERAL. 


PlMldati. 


WublogtoD . 


Ad  una.  

Jeffenon.... 


UmUkhi  

Honroe.i!!!! 


J.  Q.  Aduu. 
JM»ion..... 


TtnBnren . 

Hht1kiii..I 
Tytop  

Polk.!"^" 

Tarlor  

nilmtwe  

Pierce  

Bncbuiui,. 


Ckbinet  Offlcen. 


SBimiel  OiKood  

Tfmottay  Flckerlns. . . 
Josepb  Bebenbam.. 


QUeoD  Oruicer. . . . . 
Betum  J.  Melci*.'jr'- 
John  McLean  


WDHuD  T.  Barrr  

AnuM  KeoOaU  


John  H.  Kiles  

fzaocli  Oranger  


Charlea  A.  WtckUfle.. 

Cave  Jobnaon  

Jacob  Oonamer  

Natban  K.  Hall  

Samuel  D.  Hnbbard. . 

James  Campbell  

Aaron  V.  Brown  

Joaepb  Holt  

Horatio  Khm  


Reel- 
dence. 


Oa... 


a.... 

Obio. 


ct.... 

N.  Y. 


Kj... 
Tenn. 
Vt... 
N.  X. 
Ct.... 
Pa... 
Tenn. 

£'.::: 


Dale  of 
Appoint 
meiit. 


1789 
17»1 
17S6 

im 

1801 
1801 
1809 
1814 
1817 
182S 
1825 
1829 
18U 
1887 
1840 

mi 

1841 
1841 
I8tft 
1849 

1650 
1852 
186S 
1867 
tfl&9 
IWl 


PreBMenta. 


LlDcoIn. 


Jobmon. 


OrsDt. 


Baf  ea . 


Oarfleld  

Arthur  


Cleveland... 


Roosevelt . 


Cabfawt  Offloen. 


Hontiomery  Blair. 
WilUsm  Dennlua.. 


Resi- 
dence. 


Ud  

.Ohio... 


Alexander  W.  Randall. 
John  A.  J.Crei8well.4. 

Junes  W.  Marshall  

MarsbaU  Jewell  

James  M.Traer  

David  MolE.KeT.  

Horace  Maynard  

Tbomas  L.  James  

TtmothT  O.  Howe  

Walter  Q.  Oresbam  . . . . 

Frank  Hatton  

WllUam  F.  TUas  

._.  Don  M.  DloklnsoD  

Harrteon....  John  Wammaker.  

ClevelaDd...,WllBon  8,BlBsell....... 

...IwUHanL.  WUsoa  

McKlD]e3r....<Jamea  A.  Gary  

Charles  Emory  Smith.. 

Henry  O.  Payne  

ttobt.  J.  Wynne  

...[Oeo,  fi.  Cortelyon  

...  Qeo.  Von  L.  Meyer  

Taft  Frank  H.  Hitchcock... 


,  Wis.... 

Md  

|Va  

Ct  

Ind.... 
jTenn... 

N.  y!!! 

iWlB.... 
'ind.... 
llowa .. 

Wis.... 

Hlcb... 

Pa  

N,  T... 
'w.Va.. 

Md  

iPa  

!wia.... 

iMssB... 

!Ohio...l 


BEORETARIES  OF  THE  IKTERIOR. 


Taylor  

Fillmore  

Pierce...!!!!. 
Bocbanan . . . 
Uncob)  

Johnson  

Grant  


Thomas  Fwlnc  

James  A.  Pearce  

ThoB.  M.  T.  HcKemon. . 
Alexander  H.  H.  Staart. 

Robert  McClelland  

Jacob  Thompson  

Caleb  B.  BttOVa  

John  P.  Usher  


James  Harlan  

OrvUleH.  BrowohiB..., 

Jacob  D.  Oox  

Colorabos  Delano  


Ohio... 

1840 

Grant  

Md   .  . 

18» 

Hayes  

Pa 

UK 

Oarfleld 

Va  

1850 

Arthur  

Mich... 

1858 

Cleveland . . . 

HIM... 

1867 

Ind .... 

1861 

Harrison .... 

1863 

Cleveland . . . 

18U 

Iowa  . . 

1865 

McK}nley.!!! 

186S 

(Mo... 

1809 

Roosevelt'.*.'. 

1870 

Zachariah  Chandler  

Carl  Bcburz  

Samnel  J.  Xirkwood . . . . 


William  F.  Vilas  

Jobn  W.  Noble  

Hoke  Smith  

David  R.  Francis  

Cornelius  N.  Bliss  

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock  

Janes  R.  OarfieU  

RIebaid  A.  Ballfamr. . . . 


Hlcb... 

lS7fi 

Mo 

1877 

Iowa . . 

1881 

Colo... 

1882 

MIu... 

lasfi 

Wis.... 

1888 

Mo  

1889 

Qa 

1893 

Mo 

1896 

N.  T... 

1897 

1899 

Ohio... 

1907 

Wash.. 

1900 

SECRETARIES  OP  AGRICCLTURE. 


Cleveland 

Norman  J.  Cohnan  

Mo  

I8R9 

McKlnley.... 

James  Wlbon  

Iowa . . 

1897 

Harrison..!. 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk  

Wis.... 

1889 

Roosevelt . . . 

1901 

Cleveland... 

1 

J.  Sterllns  Morton  

Neb.... 

1898 

Tart  

1909 

ATTORNEYS  GENERAL. 


I 

Wasblncton .,  Edmund  Randolpb  

WilUam  Bradford  

"  Charles  Le&  


'Theopbllua  Parsons  

JtftenoB  j  Levi  Lincoln  

....I Robert  Smith  

"      ....iJofan  Breckenridce  

ORsar  A.  Rodney  


Hadlsm 

Monroe  

J.Q.  Ad'ams. 
Jaenon  

Tan  Bnrai.. 


Harrison . . . . 
Tyler  

Polk.!!!!!!!! 


Va. 
Ps. 

Va. 


Mass. 


Md.. 
Ky... 
Del., 


Wflllam  PInkney   Md... 

Richard  Rush   Pa . . . 


William  Wirt  Vs.. 


John  McP.  Berrien  Oa... 

Roger  B.  Taney  ,Hd... 

Benjamin  P.  Butler  N.  Y. 


Felix  Onmdy  Tenn 

Henry  D.  Gllpbi  ,Pa... 

John  J.  prittoiden  ,^.7-  - 

Hugh  S.Leffsr^. ..!!!!!!  R.O.! 

John  Nelson  Hd... 

Jobn  Y.Mason  Vs... 

Natban  CUfford  Me... 

Isaac  Toucey  Ct.. 


Taylor  Reverdy  Johnson  

Fillmore  >John  J.  Critt«iden  

Pierce  Caleb  Gushlnc  

Bucbanan...  Jeremiah  8.  Black  

...[Edwin  M.  Stanton  

Lincoln  Edward  Bates  

"   Titian  J.  Coffey  (od.  in.). 

James  Speed  


Johnson . 


Grant. 


Hayes  

Garfield  

Arthur  

Oleveland ... 
Harriiton .... 
Cleveland ... 

McKlnley.!!! 


RooBeveie . 


Taft. 


Henry  Stanbery  

WlUlam  M.  Evarts  

Ebenezer  B.  Hoar  

Amos  T.  Ackerman  

GeorseH.  Williams  

Edwards  Pierre pont  

Alphonso  Taft.  

Charlea  Devena  

Wayne  UacVeagh  

Benjamin  H.  Brewster. . 
Augustus  H.  Garland . . . 
WillfamH.  H.  Miller.... 

Ricbard  Olney  

Judson  Harmon.  

Joseph  McKenna  

Jobn  W.  OrlERS  

Philander  C.  Knox  

W.H.Moody  

Chas.  J.  Bonaparte  

Georee  W.  Wlckersbam 


Md... 
Ky... 
Mass. 
Pa... 

Ohio. 
Mo... 
Pa... 
Kj... 

Ohl'o! 

N.  y. 

Mass. 

Ga... 
Ore.. 
N.  Y. 
Ohio. 
Mass. 
Pa... 


Ark... 
Ind... 
Mass.. 
Ohio.. 
Cal . . . 
N.  J.. 
Pa ... . 
Mass.. 
Md.... 
N.  Y.. 


SECRETARIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 


Rooajfvatt... 

Oeo.  B.  Cortelyon  

N.  Y... 
Oal.... 

1903 
1904 

I  Roosevelt . 

.''Oscar  8.  Straiu  

) 

...  N.  T... 

1906 
1009 

!  ^  L__ 
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Presidential  Cabinet  Offlcen.— Contuiued. 

8EGRETAKIB8  07  THE  TREASURY. 


Prealdeiits. 


WuUpcton 

Adftms  

Jeffenon . . . 

HkUsod.!!! 

Uosroe  

J.  Q.  Adftins 
Jacnon  

Vftn  Burec. 
Harrison... 
Tyler  

Polk.."!!;;'. 

Taylor  

rfllmor«  


Cabinet  OOcera. 


Alexander  Hamiltoo.... 
Oliver  Wolcott  


Samuel  Dexter. 
Albert  Gallatin! 


Oeorie  W.  Campbell. . . . 

Alexander  J.  OaQas  

Wniiam  H.  Crawford  . . . 


BIcbard  Ruab  

Samuel  D.  Insbam. 

Louie  McLane  

William  J.  Duane . . 

Bocer  U.  Taney  

Levi  Woodbury  


Thomaa  EwIde. 


Walter  Forward  

Jobn  C.  Spencer  

George  H.  Bibb  

Robert  J.  Walker  

William M.  Meredltta.... 
Tbomaa  Oorwln  


Resi- 
dence. 


N.  Y. 
Ct.... 


Mass. 


Pa- 


Tenn. 
Pa... 
Oa... 


Pa. 


Del.. 
Pa... 
Md... 
N.H. 

Ohio.' 


Pa... 

N.  Y. 
Ky... 

MlBB. 

Pa... 
Ohio. 


Date  of 
Appoint- 
ment^ 

1789 
1796 
1797 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1809 
ISM 
1814 
1816 
1817 
l«2& 
1829 
1831 
1833 
1833 
ISM 
1887 
1841 
IMl 
1811 
1843 
1844 
1815 
1819 
1850 


Preeldenta. 


I*lerce  

Bucbanao . 

LIAcpln  

Johnson. . . 
Grant  

Haye§  

Garfield . . . 
Arthur  

Cleveland  . 

Harrison . . 

Cleveland" 
UcKlnley.. 
Roosevelt . 


Taft, 


Cabinet  Offlcera, 


James  Guthrie  

Howell  Cobb  

KilUp  P.  Thomas  

John  A.  Dix  

Salmon  P.  Chase  

WllBamP.  FsBsenden... 
Hugh  IteOnllocb  

Georges.  BoutweU'.!"! 
William  A.  Richardson.. 
Benjamin  H.  Brlstow... 

LotM.  Horrlll  

Jobn  Sherman  

William  Wtndora  

Charles  J.  Folger  

Walter  Q.  Gresbam  

Hugh  McCulloch  

Daniel  Hannlng  

Charles  S.  Fafrcblld  

William  Wlndom  

Charles  Foster  

John  O.  Carlisle  

Lyman  J.  Gage  

Uelle  H.  Shaw  

George  B.  Cortelyou .... 
FranUIn  UcVeagb  


Resi- 
dence. 

Date  of 
Appolnt- 
mmt. 

Ky 

13U 

Ga 

18117 

Hd 

im 

N.y... 

1861 

Ohio... 

1861 

Me  . 

I8M 

Ind .... 

1865 

186K 

Mass... 

1869 

ISTS 

Ky 

1874 

Ue 

1876 

Ohio... 

1877 

Minn... 

1881 

N.  Y... 

1881 

Ind.... 

ISM 

1884 

n.,y';; 

188S 

1887 

Hinn'.!! 

188» 

Ohio... 

1891 

Ky  

1898 

Ill 

1897 

Iowa .. 

1902 

N.  Y... 

1907 

1909 

SECRETARIES  OF  WAR. 


Wa^ngton 

Afl^THF*  

Jefferson . . . 
Hadlson.... 

Monroe  

J.  Q.  Adams 
Jackaon  — 

Van  Bnren. 
Harrison.... 
T:f jer  

Polk.!"!!!! 

Taylor  


Henry  Knox  

Timothy  Pickering  

James  McHenry  

John  Harsban  

Ssniuel  Dexter  

Roger  Qrlswold  

Henry  Dearborn  

William  Eoatla  

Jobn  Armstrong  

James  Uonroe  

William  H.  Crawford... 

Isaac  Shelby  

Geo.  Graham  {ad int.)... 

John  0.  Oalboun  

James  Barbour  

Peter  B.  Porter  

John  H.  Eaton  

Lewis  Cass  

Benjamin  P.  Batter  iaei.) 

Joel  R.  PolDMtt  

John, Ben.  

John  UcLean  

John  C.  Spencer  

James  H.  Porter  

Wnilam  WQkins  

William  L.  Uarcy  

George  W.  Crawford,... 


Uass... 

1789 

Pa  

17% 

Ud 

1796 
1797 

Va  

1800 

Mass... 

1800 

Ct 

1801 

Mass... 

1801 

1809 

N.  Y.7. 

1813 

Va  ... 

1814 

Ga 

1815 

Ky  

1817 

Va  

1817 

s.  c... 

1817 

Va 

182S 

N.  Y... 

1828 

Tenn... 

1829 

Ohio... 

1831 

N.  Y... 

1837 

s.  C... 

1837 

Tenn... 

1811 

1811 

Ohio.'!! 

1841 

N.  Y... 

1811 

Pa  

1813 

1844 

N.  Y... 

1815 

1819 

Fillmore. . . 
Fillmore. . . 

Pierce   

Bochanan. 

Lincoln. . . . 

Jotmson... 

Grant...!!! 

Ha^es  

Oarfleld . . . 

Arthur  

Cleveland . 
Harrison . . 

Cleveland . 
McKlnley.. 

Roosevelt . 

Tatt  


Wlnfield  Scot*  (od  int.) 

Charles  H.  Conrad  

Jefferson  DsTla  

JobnB.  Floyd  

Joseph  Holt  

Sfmon  Cameron  

Edwtai  U.  Stanton  

n.  S.  Grant  (dd  in.)!!!! 

B.  M.  Stanton  

Jobn  H.  Scbofidd  

John  A.  RawUns  

William  T.  Sherman... 
WOUam  W.  Belknap... 

Alphonso  Taft  

J  ames  Don  Cameron. . . 
George  W.  UcOrary..,. 

Alexander  Bamaey  

Robert  T.  Uncoln  

William  C.  Endicott! ! ! ! 

Redfleld  Proctor  

Stephen  B.  Elklna  

Daniel  S.  Lamont  

Russell  A.  Alger  

Ellhu  Root  

W.  H.  Taft  

Luke  E.  Wright  

Jacob  UcG.  Dickinson. 


Va.  .,, 

1800 

La 

18S0 

Miss... 

18GS 

Va,. 

1857 

Ky  

U81 

Pa  

1861 
1862 
1865 

1867 

1S8B 

N.  Y... 

1888 

Ill 

1889 

Ohio... 

18S9 

UB9 

Ohio... 

1876 

Pa  

187S 

la  .  . 

1877 

Hfnn.. 

187V 

Ill  

1881 
1881 

Mass... 

I8B6 

Vt 

1889 

W.  Va. 

1881 

N.  Y... 
Mich... 

188S 
1897 
1899 

N.  Y... 

Ohio... 

19H 

Tenn. . . 

1908 

Ill  

1909 

SECRETARIES  OP  THE  NAVY. 


Adams  

Jefferson . . . 

Hadtaon.!!! 

Monroe  

J.  Q.  Adams 
Jacteon . . .  ■ 

Van  Buren. 

Harrison . . . 
T]fler  

Folk.!"!!!! 


George  Cabot  

Benjamin  Stoddert. . . 

Robert  Smith.  !!! 

Jacob  Crownlusbleld. 

Paul  Hamilton  

William  Jones  

B.  W.  Crownlnsbield. 

Smith  Thompson  

Samuel  L.  Southard. 

John  Branch  

Levi  Woodbury  

Hablon  Dlckeraon.. . . 

James  K.  PanMhig!!! 
George  B.  Badger... 

Abel  P.  TJpshnr..!!! 

David  Hensbaw  

Thomas  W.  onmer. . . 

John  T.  llaeon  

George  Bancroft  


Mass. 

Md... 


Mass. 

S.C.. 
Pa. .. 
Mass. 


N.  Y.. 
N._  J.. 

N.  c!! 

N.H.. 
N.^  J.. 

N.  t!! 

N.  C 


Va. .. 
Mass.. 
Va... 

Ma^!i 


1798 
1798 
1801 
1801 
1806 
180!) 
1813 
1614 
1817 
1818 
1823 
1825 
1829 
1831 
1834 
1887 
1838 
1841 
1841 
1811 
1813 
1844 
1844 
1845 


Polk  'John  y.  Mason. 


Taylor. 
Fillmore. 


Pierce  

Buchanan . . . 

Lincoln  

Johnson  

Grant  


William  B.  Preston  

William  A.  Graham  

John  P.  Kennedy  

James  C.  Dobbin  

Isaac  Toucey  

Gideon  Welles  


Adolph  E.  Borle  

"   George  M.  Robeson  

Hayes  Richard  W.  Thompson. . 

 Nathan  Gofl.  Jr  

Garfield  William  H.  Hunt  

Arthur  

Cleveland  ... 
Harrison .... 
Cleveland  . , . 
McKlnley.... 
Roosevelt . . . 


Taft, 


William  E.  Chandler.... 

William  C.  Whitney  

Benjamin  F.  Tracy  

Hilary  A.  Herbert  

John  D.  Long  

Wm.  H.  Moody  

Paul  Morton  

Chas.  J.  Bonaparte  

Victor  H.  Melealf  

Truman  H.  Kewberry. . . 
Geo.  Von  L.  Meyer  


Va  

1846 

1849 

N.  0... 

18S0 

Md 

1862 

N.  C... 

1853 

1857 

1861 

1866 

Pa  ,  . 

I8GS 

N.  J... 

1869 

Ind..., 

1877 

W.  Va.. 

1881 

La 

1881 

N.H... 

1882 

N.Y... 

1886 

1889 

Ala  '!' 

1898 

Mass... 

1807 

1902 

Ill 

1904 

Md 

1906 

Cal .... 

1906 

Mich... 

1S08 

Mass... 

1909 
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SUPBEME  COUBT  JUSTICES  305  UNITED  STATES  PLEET 


JUSTICES  07  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPBEXE  COUBT. 

(NamcB  of  the  Chief  Justloeo  In  Italirs.) 


John  Jay.  N.  Y  

Jolm  Rutledge,  B.  C  

Willli.in  C'ushlair,  Muss  

Jamea  Wilson,  Pa  

John  Blair.  Va  

Robert  H.  Harrison.  MU.... 

James  Iredell.  N.  C  

TbomaH  Jobneon.  Hd  

William  Paterson. N.J  

John  Itutltdge,  B.  C  

Samuel  Chace.  Md  

OUrrr  ElUicorth.  Ct  

Buehrod  WasiiinKton,  Va.. 

Alfred  Moore.  N.C  

John  Murihall,  Va  

William  JobnBOD.  S.  C  

Brockhnlnt  UvIntrRton,  N.  Y 

Tbomas  Todd.  Ky  

Joseph  Story.  Uatw  

Gabriel  Duval.  Ud  

Smltb  ThiimpfKiii.  N.  Y  

Robert  Trimble.  Ky  

ilohn  McLean,  Ohio  

Henry  Bald  win.  Pa  

James  U.  Wayne.  Ga  

Roger  B.  Tanry,  Md  

Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va  , 

John  Catron, Tenn  

John  HcKlnley,  Ala  

Peter  V.  Daalel,  Va  

Bamael  NelBon.  N.  Y  

Levi  Woodbury,  M.  U  


Ti-rm.    1  Vti. 

Ulcd 

17S9-1795 

6 



1 14.> 

— — 

171^-1791 

2 

1739 

17K9-1810 

21 

1  y.CJ 

17ft3-17il« 

» 

1  *  4Z 

17W).I79fi 

7 

1732 

1S(K) 

17S1I-1790 

1 

1"  if. 

17110- 179(1 

9 

1  i^l 

i7fm 

17'JI-I7"J.1 

2 

IHIO 

17i«-I«»fi 

13 

1 1 

iMfK) 

171>.V  17*1,1 

1  {'Kf 

17U6-1H1I 

i.5 

tTJ  1 

I7af>-l«l0 

4 

17l.'> 

179«-  \h'2S 

17<j2 

1799- IJCW 

17r>i'i 

lrtoi-iJ<a-. 

1  J'V) 

:to 

1771 

1S06-1JCI 

17 

iso7-]f«r. 

19 

17  Tift 

ISll-lMfi 

34 

IT— 11 
It  iV 

1  H  1  ^ 

IMll-lJGti 

2."} 

17.'>2 

1S'J3-1WS 

20 

17117 

IMH 

1W2G-1^2H 

2 

nil 

l-tOT-lWil 

32 

1.S30-1MI 

11 

177!! 

iMi 

32 

17011 

IMIT 

It36-lef>4 

2K 

1777 

ItW-lMl 

5 

17K3 

mx 

l«37-lWVi 

28 

l7Sf. 

3S37-1M2 

\5 

17«0 

imi-iHtx) 

19 

I7^-> 

lMS-1872 

27 

1792 

1845-1851 

6 

1789 

1^51 

Robert  C.  Grier,  Pa  

Benjamin  R.  Curtis.  Mass  

John  A.  Campbell,  Ala  

Nathan  ClilTord.  Me  

Xriah  H.  Swayne,  Ohio  

Samuel  P.  Miller.  Iowa  

David  Davis,  111  

Stephen  J.  Field.  Cal  

Salmon  P.  TAnw.Ohio  

William  Stronir.  Pa  

JoNopb  P.  Bradley.  N.J  

Ward  Hunt,  N.V  

Morriton  Ji.  It'uiff,  Ohio  

John  M.  Harlan.  Ky  

William  B.  Wnoda.  Ca  

Stanley  Matthew<t.  Ohio  

Horace  (iray,  Mukb  

Hamuel  BlaU-hfnrd.  N.Y  

Lui'IuK  Q.  0.  Lumar.  Uiss  

StrhilU  W.  Fullrr,  III  

David  J.  lirewer.  Kan  

Henry  B,  Brown.  Micb  

GeorRO  KhiruB.  Jr.,  Pa  

Howell  £.  Jackfon,  Tenn  

Edwanl  D.  White,  La  

Kufus  W.  Perkham.  N.Y  

Jnf<eph  McKcnua.Cal  

()liver  W.  Holmes.  Mas§  

William  R.  Day,  Ohio  

William  H.  Moody.  Maaa  

Horace  H.  Lurton,  Tenn  


Ukkvicb. 

Bora. 

Dlad. 

Ttrra. 

Yr«. 

IfHe-lSTO 

1794 

IS70 

K->1-1K>7 

IWKI 

1874 

IV>.1.1N6J 

« 

mil 

1SH9 

IN.'W-lRKl 

•23 

iHa 

IKHl 

]>«11-1)*1 

■H) 

mn 

l'«4 

IfWi-lMK) 

2H 

mt] 

1(*90 

1H62-1>.77 

l.-i 

iHl.i 

lf*K,i 

lS<)3-lNtf7 

34 

ISIi! 

IMO 

]«fi4-lt'73|  9 

l.-aiH 

]«73 

1S70-1SW 

10 

\m 

ISiO-lSW 

22 

1M13 

1N92 

1N72-1SW 

10 

ISll 

urn 

1H74-1HW 

14 

INlfi 

1«88 

1M77-.... 

'7 

Ih2l 

IMK? 

iNM-IK-c.) 

H 

Ih21 

1MS9 

1M.SI-]'.I02 

21 

1902 

Is^iJ.IMW 

11 

1W« 

Is.ss.iK;t;i 

.5 

l^■J.'■l 

i«n 

1><S?»- .... 

!•<!:! 

IW  1910 

21 

\Ki- 

1916 

1M90-I90fi 

]''> 

l.-3'i 

10 

]s:i2 

!•<!«■  I8yr> 

2 

K-(2 

iim 

IfJi-.... 

iMr. 

isgs-im 

14 

ls;iK 

1909 

1 MIW- .... 

1!<02-.... 

I  Ml 

1M3-.... 

1H49 

1907-.... 

lA'lS 
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The  Aidatlo  Expedition  of  the  United  States  NaTy  in  1908  and  1909. 


NAME. 

DATE  OF  LAUNCH. 

Tons 
Diaplacemant. 

No. 
Ofiic«ra. 

No. 
Men. 

Spaed  la 
Knota. 

September  29,  1904. 

16,000 

41 

840 

18.78 

An«rnst  13,  1905. 

16.000 

41 

809 

18.09 

August  27,  1004. 

1G,000 

41 

840 

18.82 

Angost  31,  1905. 

16,000 

41 

840 

18.33 

October  11,  1004. 

14,0-18 

40 

778 

19.26 

I'fovember  10,  1904. 

11,943 

40 

772 

19.13 

Bhode  Inland  

May  17.  1904. 

14,948 

40 

773 

19.01 

April  e,  1904. 

14,048 

40 

773 

19.01 

April  8,  180S. 

10,000 

41 

840 

18.85 

Ohio  

Sby  18.  1901. 

12,C00 

41 

769 

17.83 

December  28,  1901. 

12,500 

40 

789 

1S.15 

July  27,  1901. 

12,500 

41 

773 

18.00 

May  18,  1898. 

11,512 

84 

679 

17.01 

October  4,  1898. 

11,553 

84 

656 

17.45 

March  2i,  1898. 

11,520 

89 

661 

16.82 

Manh  34,  1808. 

11,520 

86 

661 

16.00 

JXBTAOB  or  THE  TISBT. 

The  ahip  of  lowcat  coit  in  the  fleet  U  the  IlUnoll, 
which  shom  a  total  cost  of  $4,621,000,  of  which 
92,595,000  ia  contract  price.  She  waa  built  by  thu 
Newport  Newt  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company. 

The  ship  of  highest  cost  is  the  Connecticut,  used  hy 
Admiral  Evans  as  a  flagship.  Bhp  is  thf  only  one  af 
theae  Teasels  built  in  a  navy  yard, — at  Brooklyn.  Thu 
total  coct  was  $7,677,000. 

The  Xlll&ola,  Eeanarge,  Eentnckr,  HlnneBOta,  Hls- 
nart,  and  Vlrglola  were  bailt  at  the  Newport  News 
yard. 

The  Vew  Jers«r,  Bbode  Island,  and  TennoDt  were 
bnilt  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
Quiscy,  Mass.,  en  Boston  harbor. 

The  Alabaau  and  the  new  Halne  were  built  br  the 
William  Cramp  A  Sons'.  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  ITantnf  was  bailt  Irr  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  OeorEla  was  bailt  by  the  Bath  Iron  Worki  ot 
Bath.  He. 

The  OUo  was  built  Iqr  the  Union  Iron  works  of 
San  Franeiaco. 


The  total  aggregate  cost  of  these  sixteen  battleslilps 
was  996,606,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  aixteen  battleships  for 
one  year  la  $9,417,000  or  slightly  more  than  $23,000 
a  day. 

The  ordinary  cntislBg  speed  on  tbe  long  Toyage  was 
10  knots  an  hour. 

ZTINEBABT  OF  THE  FLEET. 

Dec.  16,  1907.    Left    Hampton    Koads  for  Trinidad, 
1,850  milpB. 

Dec.  23,    Arrived    ct    Trinidad    one    day    ahead  of 

scheduled  timi'. 
Dec.  29,    Left  Trinidad    for  Rio   do   Janeiro,  3,100 

miles. 

Jon.  12.  19l'fl.     Arrived  (il  Kin  d?  -Tnneirn. 
Jan,  21.     Li-ft  Rio  dc  Janeiro  for  I'untu  .\renas,  2,22^ 
milen. 

.Inn.  .Tl,     Arrived  iit  Punln  Areniis, 

Ffb.  8.     Left    I'unla   .VVeiius    for   Ciiliiio,    Peru,  E.BIiri 
miles. 

Fob.  14.    ArriTi'd  nl  Valparniito,  Chile. 
Feb,  20.    Arrived  at  Callait.  I'.  ru. 

Feb.  28,    Left  Callao  fur  Uagdalena  Bn;-.  ,1,112  miles. 
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Har.  12.  Arrived  for  target  practice  at  Ifngdaleiia 
Bajr,  an  indentation  on  the  southwest  coMt  of  Lower 
California,  1,000  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
2,000  miles  from  Panama,  The  bay  is  16  miles  long 
and  12  miles  wide.  Before  the  cruise  of  the  fleet, 
Mexico  gave  the  United  States  the  privileges  of 
coaling  and  naval  station  there  for  three  years. 

A|>ril  11.  Fleet  arrived  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  the  first 
home  port  since  learlii(  Hampton  Roads.  The  officiol 
log  showed  18,889  knots  for  the  entire  run  to  this 
point. 

Aiml  18.    Arrived  at  Ban  Pedro  Harbor,  the  port  of 

Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 
May  6.    Arrived  at  San  Francisco. 
May  8.    Secretarjr    ICetcalf    reviewed    the  comUned 

Atlantic  and  Padflc  fleets  at  San  Francisco. 
May  9.    Admiral  Robley   D.  Evans,   U.  B.   N.,  snc- 

ceeded  i>x  command  of  the  Atlantic  battleship  fleet 

by  Admiral  Thomas. 
HaydS.    Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry  took  command 

of  the  Atlantic  fleet  at  San  Francisco. 
Hay  18.    Sailed  for  Seattle. 

Jnly  7.    Fifteen  battleshipfl  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  sailed 

from  San  Francisco  for  Honolnlu. 
Jnly  16.    Reached  Honolulu. 
Aug.    8.    Arrived  at  Auckland,  N.  Z. 
Aug.  19.    Arrived  at  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 
Aug.  31.    Arrived  at  Ifelboume. 
Sept.    4.    Iieft  Melbourne. 
Sept.  10.    Arrived  at  Albany,  Australia. 
Sept.  18.    Left  AuBtrolia  for  Manila. 
Oct.    2.    Arrived  at  Manila. 
Oct.  IT.    Arrived  at  Yokohama!  Japan. 
Oct.  26.    Fleet  divided  after  leaving  Japan,  one  section 

going  to  Manila,  the  other  to  Amoy.  - 
Oct.  SB.    American    batlleBbip    fleet    nnder  Admiral 

Emory  arrives  at  Amoy,  China. 
Not.    5.    Departure  from  Araoy. 
Nov.  30.    Second  section  departed  from  Manila. 
Drc.    0.    Fleet  passed  Singapore. 
Dec.  18.    Welcomed  at  Colombo,  Cevleit. 
Pec.  SB.    Aden  passed  en  ronte  to  Sues. 
Dec.  SB.    Fleet  passed  Perina,  at  entrance  to  Bed  Sea. 
Jan.    8,  1909.    Arrived  at  Soei. 
Jan.    6.    Fleet  enters  the  Sues  canal. 
Jan.  10.    Battleship   Connecticut   arrived   at  Naples; 

other  Bhips  proceeded  to  Vi  lie  tranche. 
Jan.  17.    Battleships  Missouri  and  Ohio  of  the  Ameri* 

can  fleet  arrived  at  Athens. 
.Tan.  80.    First  division  left  Algiers  for  Gibraltar. 
Feb.    I.    First  division  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
Feb.    6.    Departure  from  Gihrsltsr. 
Feb.    7.    Passed  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Fortogal. 
Feb.  22.    Arrived  at  Hampton  Kaads. 

SUMMAAT  OF  TH£  UHITBD  STATES  NAVT. 

Battleships  (first  and  second  class),  25;  Armored 
Cruisers,  10;  Cruisers,  first  class,  5;  Cruisers,  second 
class,  7;  Cruisers,  third  class,  16;  Torpedo  Boat  De- 
stroyers, 16;  Torpedo  Boats,  86;  Submarines,  12; 
Monitors,  10:  Wooden  Cruisers,  4;  Gunboats,  38; 
Transports,  7;  Supp^  Ships,  7;  Hospital  Ship,  1; 
Colliers,  15;  ConTerted  Tachts,  22 ;  Tugs,  42;  Training 
Sailing  Ships,  8;  Receiving  bhip^  11;  Unserviceable 
for  seagoing  purposes,  11.  Under  cDnstmction  or 
suthoriied:  Battieshipa,  flrat  dam,  6;  Tanwdo  Boat 
Destroyers,  16:  Bsbtnarinea,  18;  QnnDoat,  I;  Colli  era, 
7;  Tugs,  2. 

NATT  TABDS. 

1.  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

2.  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

8.  Portsmouth  Nsvy  Ysrd,  near  Norfolk,  Va. 

4.  Kittery  Navy  Yard,  opposite  Portsmouth,  N,  H. 

5.  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

7.  Washinjtton  City  Navy  Yard,  WaBhington.  D.  C. 

8.  Puget  Sound  Nsvy  Yard,  Bremertoe,  Wash. 
Tiiere  are    naval  stationB   at   Port   Kuyal,    8.    C. ; 

Charleston,  B.  C;  Key  West,  Fla. ;  Pensacoia,  Fla.; 
AMers,  La.;  Great  Lakes,  North  Chicago,  111.;  a  tor- 
pedo and  training  station  at  Newport,  R.  L,  and  a 
training  station  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  Cal.,  and  the 
Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Naval  fltations  have  been  est abli shed  at  Tutuila, 
Samoa ;  Island  of  Guam;  San-  Juan,  Porto  Rico ; 
Culebra,  W.  I.;  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  Honolulu,  H.  I., 
and  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands.  The  latter  has  become 
an  Important  naval  base  for  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

Old  Vessels. — ^There  are  in  the  navy  a  small  number 
of  old  vessels  which  are  unserviceable  for  war  pur- 
poses. Eleven  of  these  vessels  are  in  service  as  re- 
ceiving Ships  at  tbe  principal  navy  yarda. 


TngB. — There  are  42  tugs  in  the  naval  service,  of 
which  the  Potomac  has  a  displacement  of  785  tons, 
and  the  two  smallest,  the  Chickasaw  and  Waban,  100 
and  150  tons.  These  vessels  are  distributed  among  the 
variooa  naval  stations  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Phillmine  Islands.  Two  new  seagoing  tngs,  Patnsco 
and  PatQxent,  of  755  tons  each,  are  unaer  eonstrucuou 

Tessete  VwA  by  Kaval  Hllltla.— The  following 
vessels  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  naval  militia: 
Aileen,  .\lert,  Alvarado,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Doro- 
thea. Elfrida,  Essex,  Gopher,  Hawk,  Huntress,  Isla  de 
Cubs,  Newark,  Oneida,  Portsmouth,  Fnrltan,  Sandoval, 
Stranger,  Sylvia,  and  Yon  tic. 

tnUTBD  8TATB8  VAVT  PAT  TABLE. 

At  8ek,    Shore  duty. 

$18,500 
8,000 
6,000 

6,000 
4,000 
8,500 
8,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,700 


Admiral   $14,850 

Rear  Admirals,  first  nine   8,800 

Rear  Admirals,  aeoond  nine   6,600 

Bri|radier  Genenl,  Conunsadut  Ma- 
rine   Corps   6,600 

Captains    4,400 

Commanders    8,850 

Lieutenant  Commanders    8,300 

Lieutenants    2,640 

Lieutenants  (Junior  Grade)   2,200 

Ensigns    1,870 

Chief  Boatswains,  Chief  Gunners,  Chief 

Carpenters,  Chief  Sailmakers   1,870 

Midshipmen  (At  Naval  Academy)...  600 

Midshipmen  (After  Graduation)   1,400 

Mates   1,500 

Medical  and  Pay  Directors  and  In- 
spectors having  the  same  rank  at 

sea    4,400 

Fleet  Surgeons  and  Fleet  Paymasters.  4,400 

Snrgeons  and  Paymasters  


1,700 
600 
1,400 
1,125 


OhsplalttS 


Professors  and  Civil  Engineers. 


Naval  OonSbuetors. 


4,000 
4,000 
8,800  8,000 
2,200  2,000 

to  to 
4,400  4,000 
2,640  2,400 

to  to 
4,400  4,000 
2,640  2,400 

to  to 
4,400  4,000 

Officers  on  leave  or  waiting  orders  generally  have  one 
half  sea  pay.  Officers  paid  under  old  navy  pay  lose 
one  half  pay  for  each  day  sot  performing  aetns  dv^. 
Ofllcera  receiving  army  pay  are  allowed  80  dJtya'  leave 
per  year  with  fun  shore  pay. 

An  officers  paid  under  this  taUe,  below  the  rank  of 
Bear  Admiral,  are  entitled  to  10  per  cent.  Inereaae 
upon  the  full  vearly  pay  of  their  grades  for  each  and 
every  period  of  five  yean'  aervice  as  "lonrevltr  pay," 
computed  upon  their  total  actual  service  in  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Corns,  provided  that  tlie  total  amount  Of 
such  Increase  shall  not  exceed  40  per  cant,  upon  the 
full  yearly  pay  of  their  grade. 

OnirerB  of  the  line,  sudleal  and  pay  corps,  eommia- 
sioned  prior  to  July  1.  1899,  are  entitled  to  receive 

iiay  according  to  the  then  existing  law  whenever  it  is 
n  excess  of  the  pay  of  officers  of  corresponding  rank 
in  the  army. 

All  officers  on  sea  duty  and  all  officers  on  shore  duty 
beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  shall 
while  BO  serving  receive  ten  per  centum  additional  of  their 
salaries  and  increase  as  above  provided,  and  such  in- 
crease shall  commence  from  reporting  for  duty  on  board 
ship  or  the  date  of  sailing  from  the  United  States  for 
shore  duty  beyond  seas  or  to  join  a  ship  in  foreign 
waters. 

Warrant  officers  (boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters, 
sailmakers,  pharmacists,  warrant  machinists,  and  pay 
clerks)  are  paid  from  $1,125  to  $2,260  a  year. 

CMmmandsnts*  clerka  receive  frmn  $1,300  to  $1,600 

a  T<'ar. 

Petty  officers  (masters-at-arms,  boatswains'  mates, 
gunners'  mates,  turret  captains,  quartermasters,  ma- 
chinists, boBpitnl  BtewQrds.  yeomen,  bandmasters,  first 
musicians,  coxswains,  electricians,  boiler  makers,  cop- 
persmiths, blacksmiths,  plumbers  and  fitters,  aailmakers' 
mates,  carpenterB'  mates,  oilers,  printers,  painters, 
water  tenders,  and  hospital  apprentices  (first  clsss)  re- 
ceive from  $390  to  ?924  a  year. 

The  pay  of  flrHt-cInsH  seamen  per  month  is  $26;  sea- 
men gunners.  $28:  firetnen,  first  class,  $38;  musicians, 
first  class,  $34;  shipwriRhts,  ?27. 

The  pay  of  secnnd-cIaRK  seamen  per  month  la; 
Ordinary  seamen,  $21;  firemen,  second  class,  $83; 
musicians,  second  cIiles,  $33. 

The  pay  of  third-class  seamen  per  month  is:  lands- 
men, ft>r  training,  $17;  coal  pasaera,  $24;  opprentieea, 
third  class,  $16, 
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KATIBa  OF  TEB  WOBIiD. 


POWBItM. 


Great  Brltftfai  

United  BUtes..... 

Germany  

Japui  

tfaob  

Italy  
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SusBia  

Sweden  

Norway  

DeomArk  

NeUwrlandB  

Spain  

Fortaral   

Greece  

Turkey  

Ar^entlns  

BrazD  

Chile  
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Torpedo  Gunboats. 
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•  Naral  reserve ;  seamen  number  23,000.  t  Beserve  of  110,000  men. 
OBOAHIZATIOH  OF  THE  UKITBD  STATBS  ABMT. 


t  Beserve  of  114,000 men.  {Beserve  of  120.000  men. 


The  army  in  active  service  aa  now  orsauised  under 
the  acta  of  Conn-esa  of  Febmary  2.  1901,  January  25, 
1907,  and  April  23,  1908,  comprisea  15  repmenta  of 
cavalry,  765  ofBcen  and  13,266  enlisted  men;  6  regi- 
ments  of  field  artillery,  220  officers  and  S,245  enlisted 
men;  a  coast  artillen'  corps,  170  companies,  628, officers 
and  19,831  enlisted  men;  30  regiments  of  infantry, 
1,530  officers  and  20.616  enlisted  men;  8  battalions  of 
engineers,  2.O02  enlisted  men,  commanded  by  officers 
detailed  from  the  corps  of  engineers;  the  Porto  Rico 
regiment  of  infantry,  81  officers  and  576  enlisted  men; 
staff  corps,  military  academy.  Indian  scouts,  recruits, 
etc.,  6,900  enlisted  men,  and  a  provisional  force  of  50 
companies  of  native  scouts  in  the  Philippines,  166 
officers  and  6,508  enlisted  men.  The  total  number  of 
commisaioned  officers,  staff  and  line,  on  the  active  list, 
is  4,477  (including  191  first  lieutenants  medical  reserve 
corps  on  active  dntv),  and  the  total  enlisted  strength, 
staff  and  line,  is  77,748,  exclusive  of  the  provisional 
force  and  the  hospital  corps.  The  law  provides  that 
the  total  enlisted  strenxlh  of  the  army  shall  not  exceed 
at  any  one  time  100,000. 

VZUTABT  DZVUIONS  AITO  DBPA&TMEHTS. 

DepartmuTU  of  iht  EmI. — New  Entcland,  New  York, 
Ksw  Jersey.  PenasylTania,  Delaware,  Maryland.  Dlatrict 
of  Oolninbla.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Porto  Rico  and 
Islands  and  Iceya  adjacent;  heuqnarters,  Oovemor'a 
laland,  N.  T.    Commander,  Uai.-OeD.  Leonard  Wood. 

Dtfortment  af  the  Otuf. — North  Oarolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louis- 
iana, and  Uiastssippij  heaaqnarters,  Atlanta,  Oa.  Com- 
mander, Brig.-Oen.  Bamaay  D.  Potta. 

Department    of    tAs    Latet. — ^Wisconsin,  Ulchigan, 


Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentncb;  hoadqaarters; 
Chicago,  111.  Commandsr.  HaJ.-Oen.  Fred'k  D.  Grant, 
2>«parhn<nt  »/  (As  Mtstouri. — Hissonri,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, South  Dakota,  Wyoming  (except  Yellowstone 
National  Park),  and  Kansas;  aeadquarters,  Omafaa, 
Nebraska.  Commander  (temporarily),  Brig.-Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Carter. 

Department  of  Dototo.— Minneaota,  North  Dakota, 
Ifontana,  and  the  Yellowatone  National  Park;  head- 

Jnartera,  St,  Paul,  Uinn.  Oommaader,  Bric.-Gen.  W.  S. 
;dferly. 

Dcpartin«n(  of  Texag.—Texaa.  Arkansaa,  and  Okla- 
homa; headquarters,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Commander, 

Brig.-Gen.  A.  L.  Mver. 

Dejyartment  of  the  Colorado. — Colorado.  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico;  headquarters,  Denver,  Oolo. 
Commander,  Brig.-Gen.  Earl  D.  Thomas. 

Department  of  CtMfornia. — California,  Nevada,  and 
Hawaii ;  headquarters.  Ban  Franciaeo,  OaL  Com- 
mander, MaJ.-Oen,  John  F.  Weston. 

Department  of  the  Columbia. — Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  (excepting  the  Yellowstone  National  Park),  and 
Alaska;  headonarters,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 
Commander,  0rig.-Gen.  Daniel  H.  Bruah. 

PhOippinee  Divieion. — Embracing  Departments  of 
Lnson,  Visayas  and  Mindanao;  headquarters,  Manila, 
P.  I.  Commander,  Brig-Gen.  Tasker  H.  Blias  (tem- 
porarily) . 

Department  of  Luzon, — Headquartera,  Manila,  F.  I. 
Commander,  Brig.-Oen.  A.  L.  Mills. 

Drparfment  o/  the  Tuafae, — Headquarter^'  ZIoflOy 
P.  I.    Commander,  Brig.-Gen.  0.  L.  Hodges. 

Department  of  Uindanao. — Hesdqnartsrs,  Zsnbo- 
anga,  P.  I.    Commander,  Brig.-Gen.  . 


ABMT  FAT  TABLE. 


G*ai>is. 

Pat  or  OrnrEsa  im  actitk  Sebvicr.  i 

Pat  or  Kim  bed  OmrxBs. 

Yearly  Pay. 

Yearly  Pay. 

First  A 

After  6 

Alter  10 

After  15 

After  20 

First  5 

After  5 

Aft*r  10 

After  15 

After  20 

years' 

years' 

years' 

years' 

years'  , 

years" 

years' 

years' 

yearfi' 

years' 

Service. 

Service. 

Service. 

Serviced 

Servire,; 

Service. 

Ser^^e. 

Service. 

Service. 

Service. 

10  p.  c. 

20  p.  e. 

90p,  c. 

40ii.c.(a} 

ni.ooo 

•8,250 

8,000 

fi.OOO 

6,000 

4.f-m 

4.000 

M,46o 

»4.fm 

^,000 

i6'.66o  1 

3.0(10 

I3.moo 

n.66o 

$3,750,00 

W.7.W 

Lieutenant  Colooel(»)  

8,.W0 

3,850 

4.200 

4,.')00 

4,.')00  , 

2.fi25 

2.K«7.,'W 

S.l.W 

3.S7,'>.00 

3.rt75 

8,000 

8,300 

3,600 

8.900 

4,000 

2,250 

2.m.f*} 

2,700 

2.!>'i4,40 

3.000 

2,400 

2,640 

B,R80 

S.120 

8,,'WO 

l.MOO 

1,980.00 

2,100 

2.a*n.(io 

2..'>20 

2,000 

2,200 

2,400 

2.(500 

2,800  1 

1,500 

i,tt.w.no 

1,800 

1.9M.00I 

2.100 

1,700 

1,870 

2,040 

2,210 

2.SH0 

1,275 

1.402.50 

l.,5,-» 

l.a57.44 

1.7S6 

Chaplaina  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  major,  captain, 
and  first  lieutenant,  respectively. 

Maximum  increase  of  pay,  40  per  cent,  in  all. 

(b)  The  maximum  pay  of  a  colonel  is  $5,000,  of  a 
liflntona&t  edanal  94,500,  and  of  a  maior,  tA,000. 


The  pay  of  non-commissioned  offirera  ia  from  $21  to 
$9S  a  month,  of  privates  $15  to  $25  a  montii. 

Service  outside  the  United  States,  except  in  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  10  per  cent,  additional  for  offloera 
and  20  per  cent,  for  enlisted  men. 
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THE  ABUED  8TBEHOTH  OF  THE  WOBLD. 


GomrTBiKs. 

Available 
for  active 
servlre. 

■erves.* 

Total 
war 

strength. 

Available 
lor  duty. 
Unorg.t 

Germany  

617.000 

T223.000 

1.840.000 

1.900.000 

629,000a 

761,000 

1.200.000 

1,000,000 

ibuaf  a  

1.100,000 

700,000 

1,800.000 

5,200.000 

Austria- 

409,000 

381.000 

790,000 

1,600.000 

Italy  

240.000 

390,000 

630,000 

1,200.000 

Great  Britain.. 

250.0006 

4«9.000i- 

739,000 

1,700.000 

225,000 

375.000 

600,000 

2,000.000 

Bpain  

100.000 

200.000 

300.000 

780.000 

46,000 

80.000 

125.000 

350.000 

40.000d 

lOO.OOOe 

140.000 

200.000 

Denmark  

U.OOO 

36,000 

40.000 

125,000 

62.000 

2S4.000 

346.000 

30.000 

95,000 

125,000 

30,000/ 

125.000 

155,000 

200.600 

Bulgaria  g  

62.SO0C 

322..500 

375.000 

60.000 

Servia  

35,000 

140,000 

176.000 

LW-OOO 

3.^.000 

170,000 

175,000 

C0CNTB1E8. 


Switzerland 

Turkey  

Greece  

China  

Mexico  

Brazil  

Argentina.,. 

Chile  

Peru  

Venezuela . . 

Bolivia  

Colombia.. . 
Guatemala- 
Ecuador  

Salvador.. . 
Nicaragua.. 
Uruguay  . . . 
Haiti  


Available 
for  active 
service- 
139.O06ft 
360.000 
25.000t 
60.000 
26.600 
25.000 
19.000 
6.000 
4.000 
9,600 
3,000 
6.000 
7,000 
4.300 
3,000 
4,000 
5.200 
6.K00 


Re- 
Berves.* 


96,00OA 
450.000 
25,000 
600,000 
82,000 
20,000 
120.000 
75.000 
10.000 

18.000 

50,000 

la.bbo 

36,000 
30,000 


Total 
war 
strength 


235,000 
800,000 
50.000 
SfiO.OOO 
108.600 
45.000 
139.000 
80.000 
14.000 
9,600 
21.000 
5.000 
57,000 
4.300 
21.000 
40.000 
35,200 
6,800 


Available 
lor  duty. 
Unorg.t 


800.000 
100,000 

700.600 
1,000.000 
300.000 
175,000 

lis'.ooo 

100.000 
200.000 

.scooo 

90,000 
40.000 

36.600 
40.000 


'Except  ai  to  Home  of  the  principal  and  a  few  of  the 
minor  states,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  numhera  ^iven 
of  the  reserves  or  auxiliary  forces  could  be  mobilised 
and  made  elTective  within  -  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  1  These  figures  are  based  on  estimated  male  pop- 
ulation of  military  age,  deducting  '  'total  war  strength.  ' 
Id  aooifl  itatea,  all  men  of  military  age  are  enrolled  in 
natioDal  militia  and  an  partly  trained.    aExclnaive  of 


Colonial  troops,  binclnding  regular  forces  at  home,  in 
the  Colonies,  and  76,000  men  in  India  and  excluding 
the  native  Indian  army  of  160,000.  eincludes 
'  'army  reserve."  organiied  militia,  and  volnnteera. 
(fExcluaive  of  Colonial  army  of  36,000.  cEstimated. 
/Exclusive  of  troops  in  Colonies.  jfNominally  aabject 
to  Turkey.  fcXraioed  National  militia.  fArmy  la  b«ng 
reorganiied. 


TOTAL  NUICBEB  07  naaQBAlTTS  IN  SPECIFIED  YEASS,  1870  TO  1907: 
Bt  8xx  and  Aoi;  auo  Iiwiorants  Debarred  and  Returned  wfthik  One  Tear  aftib  Abbival,  akd 

iLLmKATES  OVEB  14  AMD  16  XEARS  OF  AOE. 

[In  part  from  reportB  ot  the  CommiseloDer  Oeneral  of  Imralgratloii,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Tear 

eoded 
June 
30- 

ToUl 
number 
ot  Imml- 

granU. 

Immlgranta,  by 
aez. 

Immigrants,  by  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  15 
years. 

15  to  40 
years. 

40  years 
and 

over. 

1870.... 

887,203 

2a5,612 

151.591 

89.129 

250.965 

47,109 

187ft.... 

237,498 

139,950 

87.648 

44,2»1 

154.621 

28,623 

1880.... 

457,2ft7 

287.623 

169,634 

37.154 

927.662 

42.441 

1886.... 

896.846 

226,382 

168,964 

92.880 

267.661 

44.915 

1800.... 

4S5.302 

281.W3 

173,449 

86,404 

316,064 

63.844 

1891.... 

sao,3i9 

354.069 

206,260 

95,879 

406.843 

58.597 

18B2.... 

623.064 

38.'>.78I 

237.303 

89,167 

491.839 

42.078 

18»8.... 

502,917 

31.'>.84.'> 

187.072 

57,392 

419,701 

25.824 

18M.... 

314.467 

186,247 

128.220 

41.755 

2.58.163 

14.660 

18B6.... 

279.948 

159.924 

120.024 

33.289 

233..V13 

13,116 

18M.... 

348.267 

212.466 

180.801 

62.741 

264,519 

36.007 

1897.... 

230.832 

135,107 

96.725 

38.627 

165.181 

27,024 

1898.... 

229.299 

135.775 

93.524 

38,267 

161,905 

26.127 

189S.... 

811.715 

195,277 

116.438 

t43.983 

1248.187 

119.545 

1900.... 

448.572 

3M.148 

144.424 

t54.624 

1370,382 

123.566 

1901.... 

487,918 

331.065 

156.863 

t62,562 

t396.6I6 

(28.810 

1902.... 

648.743 

466.389 

182.374 

+74.0ta 

t639.25t 

135.426 

1908.... 

857.046 

613,146 

243.900 

t102,431 

(714.053 

[40,562 

1904.... 

812,870 

549.100 

263.770 

+109.150 

t657.165 

146,565 

1905.... 

1.026.499 

724.914 

301..S86 

fll4,668 

1855.419 

156.412 

1906.... 

1.100,735 

764,463 

336,272 

+136.273 

t913,95& 

i.-)0.507 

1907.... 

1,28^349 

929.976 

355.873 

fl38,S44 

}|,100,77I 

146,234 

De- 
barred 
from 
land- 
ing. 


2,164 
1.053 
2.889 
2.3»t 
2,799 
1.617 
8,030 
3,798 
4,246 
3.516 
4.974 
8.769 
7,994 
11.879 
12.371 
18,064 


Re- 
turned 
wlthlD 
one 
year 
after 
land- 
ing. 


637 
577 
417 
189 
238 
263 
199 
263 
3.56 
363 
465 
547 
300 
98 
61 
70 


Re- 
turned 
within 
tbree 
years 
alter 
land- 
ing. 


479 
747 
615 
925 


Illiteracy,  14*  years 
and  over. 


Can  read 

but  can- 
not write. 


Can  neither 

read 
nor  write. 


59.682 
16.784 
2,612 
5.066 
1.572 
1,416 
1.022 
2,097 
3.068 
2,917 
3,341 
8.953 
8.209 
4,755 
fi,839 


61.088 
41.614 
42,802 
78.180 
43.008 
43,067 
60.446 
98,676 
117.587 
162.188 
186,667 
168.908 
230.882 
266,068 
887,973 


*  For  the  yean  prior  to  1896  the  figures  Bre  for  persona  over  16  years. 

t  45  years  and  over. 


t  Under  14  years.      t  U  to  46  years. 


OCCTTPATZON  OF  DfUXOBAHTS.— In  1907  the  re- 
ported occupations  were: — 

Farm  laborers  323.654 

Laborers  291,141 

Servants   121,587 

Tailors   30,644 

Carpenters   20,656 

Merchanla   14,470 

Shoemakers   18,059 

Clerks   11,980 

Miners   11,452 

Sailors   7,270 

Engineers   2,433 

Teachers   1,073 

Unriciana   1.114 

Actora   822 

No  occupation  304,709 

Of  the  laborers  190,815  were  akilled,  and  the  un- 
skilled amounted  to  777,725. 


POBT  OF  LAHDZHa. — During  the  year  ending  Jtme 
30.  1907,  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States: — 

1,004,756  landed  In  New  Tork 
70,164  landed  at  Boston. 
69,910  landed  at  Baltimore. 
30,501  landed  at  Philadelphia. 
48.007  landed  at  Canadian  porta. 

3,539  landed  at  San  Francisco. 
60,512  landed  at  other  ports. 
BEFUSED  ADMISSION. — In  1907,  admission  to  the 
United  States  was  refused  to  13,064  persons  for  the 
fallowing  reasons: — 

Paupers  and  those  likely  to  become  a  public  dtarge 

 6,866 

Afflicted  with  infectious  or  loathsome  diaease. .,  .8,822 

Contraet  laborers  1,434 

Convicts   841 

Insane    persons   189 

Idiots   39 

Immoral  persons   19 
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«  ZKDIANB 


Indian  AflalrB. — Indians  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  body  politic  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  "wards"  of  ttie  nation. 
The  "five  civilized  tribes"  are  the  Cherokees, 
Chickasava,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles. 
Each  nation  is  governed  by  its  own  executive, 
legislature,  and  judiciary.  They  make  laws 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  holds  title  to  land  occupied  by  them,  and 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  consent  of  the 
Federal  Governmeut.  An  Indian  born  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  tribe  must  be  naturalized 
to  become  an  American  citizen;  but  by  the  act 
of  1887,  Indians  living  on  lands  allotted  to  them 
in  severalty  need  not  be  naturalized.  By  this 
provision  10,122  Indians  immediately  became 
citizens  by  tlie  passage  of  the  act.  From  1,000 
to  2,000  Indians  take  allotments  annually  and 
this  signifies  their  intention.  There  are  over 
20,000  Indian  voters  in  the  United  States. 
Indian  afl^airs  are  controlled  by  an  Indian  com- 
missioner with  eight  inspectors  and  a  large 
force  of  assistants,  attacheil  as  a  bureau  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  sfnoe  1849.  The 
Government  expends  about  $15,000,000  annually 
upon  the  Indians.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  incorporate  the  Indians  individually 
into  the  body  politic  as  citizens,  by  which  the 
reservations  will  end,  and  the  paternal  care  of 
the  Government  will  cease.  From  the  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  greatest  reser- 
vations is  in  Arizona;  and  the  greatest  Indian 
prpulation  is  itt  Indian  Territory  (now  <ncla- 
noma). 


The  important  main  stocks  of  American 
Indians,  without  following  out  the  lines  of  Oto 

minor  stocks,  are:  — 

1.  Athapascan,  or  Athabascan,  including 
the  Kuchine,  Chippewyans,  Apaches,  and  Nava- 
jos. 

2.  Algont^nlan,  including  the  Delawares, 
Abenakis,  Chippewas  or  Ojibwas,  Crees,  Shaw- 
nees,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Blackfeet,  Cheyennes,  and 
Arapahoes. 

3.  Iroqaolan,  including  the  Hurons,  Erieti, 
Mohawks,  Tuscaroras,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onei- 
das,  Onondagas,  and  Cherokees. 

4.  Sionan,  including  the  Dakotas,  Assini- 
boins,  Omahas,  Crows,  lowas,  Osages,  Catawbas, 
and  Monacans. 

5.  ShOiAioneair,  including  the  Pawnees, 
Kiowas,  Comanchcs,  Utes,  and  Hopis  or  Mokis. 

a.  Knakhogean,  including  the  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Seminoles,  and  Apalachis. 

In  Central  America  the  most  interesting 
groups  of  Indians  are: — 

1.  The  Kahnatlan— (a)    Aztecs   and  (b) 

Pipils. 

2.  The  Huastecan— (a)  Mayas,  (&)  Qui- 
ches, and  (c)  Pocomans. 

In  South  America  the  great  groups  of  Indians 
are:  (1)  the  Warraun,  (2)  the  Arawakan,  (3) 
Caribbean,  in  Venezuela  and  Guiana;  (4)  Gesan 
or  Tapuyans,  { 5 )  Guaranian  in  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay; (6)  Araucanians,  (7)  Patagonians  or 
Tehuelches  of  southern  Chile  and  Araentina; 
(8)  Yahgans  or  Fuegans  of  Tierra  del  Fuq^o. 


Area  of  Indian  Bewrratlo&i  and  Indian  Fopnlatlon  on  BMHrrationa. 


State  sDd  Territory. 


1880 


Area 

Sq.  Miles. 


Arizona  

CftlitorniA  

Colorndo  

Dakota*  

Florida  

Idaho  

Indian  Territory... 

Iowa  

Kanaas  

HicbtRan  

Minnesota  

MontaDB  

Nebraska  

Novorta  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  > 

North  Dakota  ' 

Oklahoma  ' 

OreKcn  i 

South  Dakota  

Texas  

Utah  

WashlniitoD  

WUconsin  

WromloK  

HiacellancouR  


Total   M1,800.TO 


Popu- 
lation. 


4.Ki2.W 

21.3fil 

7S3.00 

10.fit» 

19.4S0.00 

2..'«0 

57,2I3..50 

27,1G8 

4,2nf>,00 

4.020 

M,236.00 

7C.SSW 

1.00 

3.''i.i 

71f) 

IW.OO 

10,111 

7.S.'i.^.00 

fi.ins 

i'i.HTn.OO 

21.(i.i0 

4, 10-.! 

i.3H3.nn 

6.800 

11.2Wi.(10 

23,l.i2 

IW.OO 

r..ira 

10-2.00 

('> 

(tj 

'e.orj'.oo 

<f> 

(i> 

2!)0 

3.1flf.,00 

40 

io.K.n.00 

11.2S5 

(t.M7 

2.375.00 

2.«ra 

710 

1890 

1900 

Area 

Popu- 

Area 

Popo- 

Sq.  lilies. 

lation. 

Sq.  Uiles. 

laUon. 

10.31 7,.'!0 

30.749 

23,B73.00 

40.189 

772  00 

12.108 

635.25 

11.431 

1,710.00 

1.793  1 

995 

575 

3..'v-,2..W 

4.2.11  ' 

2.132.M 

B..W7 

40.41 1..W 

30,489-75 

9G.2fi5 

2.00 

.iw  ; 

4-.W 

S.S.'i 

l.W  .W 

1,016  1 

44 .2> 

1,211  1 

42.'* 

7, 12H  '• 

13,00 

7,.W7 

e.m 

2.447.75 

8,5112 

^..'►IS.OO 

10.K42  1 

11.«4.S.00 

10.07fi 

214  00 

3.2M 

116  .W 

1,190..'i0 

8.375 

1.191.00 

8.321 

lfi.(129.0O 

lO.iKK  1 

2.fia'>..'i0 

S.4W) 

137.00 

S.112 

137.00 

.•1.331 

102.(10 

S.noo 

1,4.36 

n.i.w.oo 

7.7.'>il 

ft.Tttl.OO 

8.276  ' 

20,770.00 

13,176 

10.7.V..2'i 

13.9211 

3,242.(« 

4..'j07  ' 

i.m 

1S.22I.00 

19jm  1 

14.049.75 

10,212 

2'.)0 

2<10  ■ 

6.207.00 

2.211  ■ 

3.180.00 

2.115 

«.:t2l.tX) 

3.ftiri.i-> 

9,8'*7 

800.00 

9.1-'>2 

f<•^^l.■2:^ 

10.726 

Z.IXO.(Ki 

2.t«2t)X0 

1,302 

m  1 

1   

j  162.991.00 

24.1.521 

121.G65J» 

270,544  ' 

1M7 


Area 

Popu- 

Sq.  Ulles. 

ISUOD. 

26,632.70 

38.8.12 

641.12 

1«,9S8 

755.86 

807 

3,18 

1.431,91 

4.056 

10.S05,47 

102.993 

4.63 

345 

1.44 

1,274 

B.32 

6.  (OA 

i.ow.es 

9.89S 

:o.a:w.32 

10.4.'» 

23.0R 

3.685 

992  69 

5.367 

2.6,1.1.44 

18.564 

137.00 

5.419 

IW.77 

1.550 

R.242.-« 

7,919 

4,tr)9.30 

14.186 

1.99.1,80 

8,091 

11.023.30 

19.689 

470 

279.9'.l 

1.854 

3,072.41 

8.-538 

rii1..14 

10.445 

148.92 

1.701 

7U 

83.670.47 

^472 

•The  territory  of  DskoU  was  admitted  to  tbe  Union,  Nov.  2, 1880,  as  two  States,  viz..  North  Dakota  and  Sooth 
Dakota. 

(t)  See  Dakota. 
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SOME  TAKOTTS  ] 
ATTUOKB,  0KISFTT8  (c  1720-1770).  The  flr»t  per- 
ton  lulled  in  th»  Bolton  Hubs  ere,  whidi  ii  coasidered 
th«  op«iiinK  of  the  Am«ricBn  Revolution.  Ma  was  >n 
IndUn-negro  half-blood,  liviu;  «t  FraminKham,  Uaari. 
Attucki  was  a  sailor  and  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  leader 
of  the  crowd  vbo  fir^  upon  the  aoldien  In  front  of  the 
oU  State  House.  Maaaaeboaetts  honored  hit  nuniotr 
by  erecting  ■  monnment  on  Boston  Conunon  in  1888. 

BLACK  HAWK  (1787-1888).  Chief  of  tiie  Sac  In- 
diuis  (1788-1838).  Took  part  against  the  Americans 
in  the  War  of  1813;  made  and  broke  treaties  with 
the  United  Ststea  and  precipitated  the  Black  Hawk 
War  (1881-1832);  defeated  by  General  Dod^e  near 
the  Wisconsin  River  (July  21,  1832),  and  at  Bad  Axe 
River  by  General  Atkinson  (Auguat  1-2,  1832):  Black 
Hawk  surrendered  August  27. 

BLUE  JACKET.  A  famous  Shawned  chief,  who  Is 
known  chiefly  as  leader  of  the  Indian  forces  In  the  bat- 
tle at  Presque  Tslo,  Ohio,  with  General  Wayne.  August 
20,  1794.  Blue  Jacket  was  opposed  to  peace,  but  after 
Wsyne  defeated  the  Indians  he  sifrnea  the  treaty  of 
17S5  with  the  General  at  GreenTille,  Ohio,  and  also 
the  treaty  of  Ft.  Industry,  Ohio,  July  4.  1805. 

BBANT,  JOSEPH  (THATEVDAmBOEA)  (about 
1742-1807).  A  famous  Hohawk  chief,  who  served 
with  the  Americans  dnrinir  the  War  of  Independence; 
foni^it  at  Cherry  Valley,  Hinlsink,  and  Oriskany.  He 
was  not  at  the  Wyoamc  Hassarre;  visited  England 
(1786).  Plske  saya,  "He  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
Indian  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge." 

OOLBEBT,  WILLI  AK.  Chickasaw  chief,  termed 
the  warrior  of  his  nation.  Aided  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolution,  leading  the  Chickasaw  aUies  against  the 
kostile  triltes.  Served  nine  months  in  the  regular  in- 
fantry during  the  war  of  1812,  and  then  led  his  war- 
riors againat  the  hoatile  Creeks. 

COBNTLANTEB  (1732-1836).  Chief  of  the  Seneca 
Indians,  a  half-breed,  the  son  of  John  O'Bail,  or  O'Beal, 
a  trader.  Became  nnpopnlar  because  of  taking  part  in 
'Jie  treaties  of  Ft.  Stanwix,  1784,  and  Ft.  Harmon. 
1739,  by  which  large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the 
United  States,  and  by  signing  the  treaties  of  September 
15,  1797,  and  July  80,  1802.  In  1790,  be,  with  Half- 
town,  laid  before  Gen.  Washington  at  Philadelphia  the 
grievances  of  his  people.  Six  hundred  snd  fortv  seres 
of  land  within  Pennaylvania  were  granted  to  nim  by 
that  state  March  16,  1790,  "for  his  many  valuable 
services  to  the  whites."  In  1866  a  monnment  to 
bis  memory  was  erected  on  his  reservation  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

CRAZY  HOBSE  (  -1877).  A  great  chief  of  the 
Oiiala  Sioux.  Leader  with  Sitting  Bull  in  Custer's 
maaaacre.  Later  surrendered  to  G^eral  Uitea.  Being 
suspected  of  stirring  up  another  war  was  arrested 
in  1877,  bnt  escaped  from  the  guard  nnd  was  shot. 

aEBONIMO  (c.  1834-1»09).  A  medicine  man  and 
prophet  of  the  Chiricahna  Apaches.  Native  name  Ooy- 
BtUay.  On  account  of  depredations  committed  against 
frontiersmen  the  government  decided  to  remove  tho 
tribe  from  their  reservation  in  San  Carlos,  Arizona. 
Geronimo  fled  to  Mexico  with  others,  returned  and 
wss  arrested.  In  1882  hostile  movements  were  made 
against  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  Arisona, 
and  General  Crook  had  orders  to  capture  the  chief  and 
his  band.  An  agreement  was  made  and  surrender 
agreed  upon  in  March,  1886,  but  Oeronimn  and  his 
followers  fled  across  to  Mexico.  General  Miles,  who 
was  in  command,  pursued,  and  the  following  August 
they  were  captured.  Three  hundred  and  forty,  com- 
prising the  entire  band  with  leaders,  were  sent  to 
Florida  as  priaoners  of  war,  later  to  Alabama  and 
finally  to  Ft.  Bill,  Oklahoma. 

BOLLOW-BOBir  BEAB  (1850-  ).  Bnil«  Sioux 
chief.  Attacked  Unlt«d  Stales  troops  In  Wyoming  and 
Montana  in  1868,  and  the  next  year  took  part  in  a 
raid  on  laborera  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroaid.  Later 
he  became  captain  of  police  at  Rosebud  Agency,  South 
Dakota,  and  five  years  afterwards  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  under  Agent  Spencer,  but  ill  health  compelled 
bim  to  resign.  As  an  orator  of  great  ability,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Sioux  to  be  their  speaker  in  1889.  when 
General  Crook  wss  sent  to  Rosebud  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Indians  there.  Took  part  in  the  in- 
augnratlon  of  President  Roosevelt,  March  4,  1905. 

JOflBPH  (  -1904).  A  great  general  of  theNei 
Percte.  and  thdr  .leader  in  the  hoatitilies  of  1877. 
Joseph  and  bis  band  did  not  recognise  tho  treaty  of 
18ttB,  wbereby  their  ancient  borne  In  northeast  Oregon 
was  chrea  to  the  whitea,  and  continned  (o  live  there, 
colUfbni  between  Indians  and  white*  stesdily  increas- 
ing.   A  peaceful  settlement  by  the  retnoval  of  the  In- 
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dians  to  Lapwai  reaervation  in  Idaho  was  nearly 
elfected  when  outrageous  acta  of  the  whitea  brought  on 
war.  The  whites  lost  heavily  in  several  engagements, 
after  which  extraordinary  generalship  was  exhibited  by 
Joseph  in  a  retreat  of  over  1.000  milea,  "worthy  to  be 
remembered  with  that  of  Xenophon's  ten  thousand." 

KEOKUK  (c.  1780-1848).  A  Sae  laader  and  dto- 
lomat  of  great  ability.  Became  chief  councilor  in  t&e 
Sao  aasembly,  enjoying  great  popularity  among  hU 
people  until  the  Hack  Hawk  War,  during  which  ha  re- 
mained so  paasive  that  he  lost  influence  both  sodally 
and  politically.  At  this  time  the  political  union  of  the 
Baca  and  the  Foxes  was  broken,  largely  as  a  reault  of 
intriguea  by  Keokulc.  and  he,  with  a  band  of  unpatrlotie 
Saca  obtained  protection  from  the  Foxes  under  tbelr 
chief  Padweshik,  In  the  necotlatlens  following  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  Keokuk  aided  the  government  so 
cleverly  that  be  was  made  chief  of  the  Saca,  hia  ap- 
pointment being  received  by  Sacs  and  Foxes  with  ridi- 
culo  and  contempt.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Kanaaa, 
where  his  death  occurred.  His  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1883,  There  they  were 
reinterred  in  the  city  park,  and  the  citisens  of  the 
town  erected  a  monument  over  liis  grave.  In  the 
capitol  at  Washington  stands  a  bronxe  bust  of  Keoknk. 

LONE  WOLF  (  -1879).  Kiowa  chief.  In  1867 
signed  tlie  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansss,  whereby 
his  people  first  agreed  to  be  placed  on  a  reservation; 
in  1872  leader  of  a  delegation  to  Washington.  His 
son  wss  killed  by  the  Texans  in  1873,  which  enraged 
I^ne  Wolf,  and  in  the  outbreak  of  1874  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  hostile  part  of  his  tribe;  surrendered  in 
1876  and  was  kept  three  years  at  Ft.  Marion,  Florida. 

aCASSASOIT   (1580-I66I).    SachAn  of  the  Warn- 

Sinoags;  visited  Plymouth  (1621),  and  eonelu^d  wltk 
overnor  Carver  a  treaty  of  friendship,  which  was 
faithfully  adhered  to  for  64  years,  the  llrat  diplomutla 
act  recorded  in  the  history  of  New  England. 

OaCEO'LA  (1804t-1838).  Famous  Seminole  chief; 
ho  grew  up  among  the  Seminoles  and  when  tbo  whites 
pushed  southwartT  opposed  them.  In  1835  Oaeeola's 
wife,  being  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave  woman, 
was  claimed  by  her  mother's  former  owner.  Infuriated 
at  this,  OHceofa  resolved  vengeance  on  the  whites,  and 
began  the  ^Second  Seminole  War;  taken  prisoner  (1887) 
and  held  in  captivity  at  Ft.  Moultrie  till  his  death. 

PHZUF  or  IfEXACOUET  (I  -1676).  Famous 
Indian  chief;  son  of  Maasasoit;  aaehem  of  the  Warn- 
panoaga ;  at  first  firm  friend  of  white  settlers,  bnt, 
resliiing  that  settlement  of  the  country  by  them  meant 
the  destruction  of  his  own  people,  benn  what  it 
known  as  "King  Philip's  Wsr"  in  1774;  13  towns 
destroyed,  600  inhabitants  killed.  The  Indiana  were 
defeated  and  King  Philip  was  killed  at  Slount  Hope. 

POHTIAO  (f.  1720-1769).  A  famous  Ottawa  chief; 
leader  of  confederated  tribes  aralnst  the  English  (1763- 
1765)  though  professing  loyalty  to  English  king;  by 
concerted  action,  all  bnt  four  of  the  fourteen  English 

gists   were    raptured;   peace  being   declared  between 
ngland   snd    France,    Pontiac    alao   made  a  treaty; 
murdered  by  an  Illinois  Indian. 

BED  JACKET  (1751-1830).  Seneca  Indian  cbicf. 
During  the  Revolution  he  fought  for  the  English; 
helped  the  United  States  against  Tecumseh  (1810). 
Probably  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Indian  race. 

SITTIKO  BULL  (1837-1890).  Famous  Sioux  chief. 
Slaughtered  whites.  On  bia  refusal  to  settle  down  on 
a  reaervation  General  Sheridan  with  his  troops  In 
1870  opened  a  campaign  against  him.  General  Can- 
ter  carried  on  Sheridan's  work  and  at  Little  Big  Horn 
in  June  of  1876  there  was  a  slaughter  of  the  troops  by 
the  Indians.  The  chief  escaped  to  Canada  but  re- 
turned in  1881  with  a  general  pardon  from  General 
Hilea.  In  1888,  by  the  advice  of  Sitting  Bull,  the 
Sionx  retnaed  to  aell  their  lands.  In  1890  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  impending  uprising  among  the  Indians 
daring  the  "Messiah"  affair.  He  was  killed  in  North 
Dakota  in  1800  while  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
save  him  from  arrest. 

TEOUKSEH  (1775-1813).  Celebrated  chief  of 
the  Shawnee  Indians;  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
(1811)  his  followers  were  defeated  by  Harrison.  The 
imnortance  of  his  aid  to  the  British  in  the  war  of 
1812  rannot  be  overestimated. 

UNCAS  (  -about  1683).  A  famous  sachem  of 
the  Mohegan  Indians  of  Connecticut.  Aa  s  Pequot 
chief  he  revolted  (1035)  and  with  a  number  of  Indi- 
ans formed  the  Mohegans.  He  fought  against  the 
Indians  and  with  the  English  in  the  Pequot  War 
(1687)  and  waa  given  a  grant  of  the  Pequot  Imndi. 
He  defeated  the  Narragansett  chie^  Miaatonomoh,  in 
1643  and  later  cauaed  hia  death. 
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THE  BBITI3H  EKFI&E. 

The  United  Kingdom. — In  England  the 
term  "Constitution"  has  not  quite  Uie  same 
meaning  as  in  the  United  Ktates.  In  this  couii- 
try  it  dcuoteii  a  written  instrument,  which 
constitutes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In 
England,  the  Constitution  impliea  the  whole 
{lolitical  orgunisni,  with  its  laws,  usages,  and 
unwritten  traditions.  A  republican  constitu- 
tion is  "framed"  artificially  by  a  convention ; 
the  English  Constitution  is  the  natural  growth 
of  generations,  and  is  broad-based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  personal  liberty  and  equality.  Being 
for  the  most  part  unwritten,  its  growth  and 
adaptability  are  unimpeded;  and  it  has  de- 
veloped steadily  and  securely  along  the  lines  of 
progress,  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  civil- 
ization. This  flexibility,  far  from  endangering 
the  stability  of  the  government,  is  the  mainstay 
of  its  strength,  due  largely  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  English  mind.  The  Constitution  forms 
a  part  of  the  English  Common  Law;  yet,  unlike 
the  United  Statrs,  there  is  no  positive  law  for 
the  establishment  of  the  national  representation. 
The  Cabinet,  though  tlie  actual  organ  of  ex- 
ecutive gorerament,  ia  a  body  unknown  to  the 
law,  and  has  never  been  recognized  by  any 
statutes,  any  rule  of  Common  Law,  or  any  res- 
olution of  either  House  of  Parliament.  In  form, 
the  government  is  a  constitutional  or  limited 
monarchy;  but  in  reality,  it  is  a  goveinment  by 
the  people,  a  true  democracy  ruled  by  a  king. 

The  supreme  political  authority  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  vested  in  the  Sovereign  and 
Parliament.  There  is  a  maxim  that  "the  King 
can  do  no  wrong";  which  means  that  as  every 
official  act  is  necessarily  done  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  as  no  unlawful  act  can  be 
recognized  as  an  act  of  the  Crown,  whatever  the 
King  doej*  officially  is  done  lawfully.  "Xihil 
enim  aliud  potest  rex  nisi  id  solum  quod  de  jure 
potest."  The  Legislative  is  vested  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  latter  posses-iPS  no  independent 
authority,  being  merely  the  council  of  the  Crown. 
Its  functions  are  deliberative,  and  the  control 
which  it  exercises  over  every  department  of  the 
Executive  is  indirect.  Every  act  of  state  re- 
mains the  act  of  the  King,  who  by  his  powers 
of  prorogation  and  dissolution  has  the  means  of 
checking  rash  or  unwise  legislation.  In  prac- 
tice the  executive  authority  rests  with  the 
Cabinet — a  committee  of  ministers  nominated 
by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  whose  power  dei>ends  upon 
the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the  Commons. 
The  Cabinet  thus  provides  an  additional  check 
in  the  modem  system  of  Parliantentnry  Govern- 
ment. Tile  ministers  are  the  natural  leaders  of 
both  ITnuses.  The  chief  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
ministry  is  the  Prime  Minister  or  Premitr,  who 
exercises  important  functions  and  is  tlie  cliicf 
advisor  of  the  Crown.  lie  is  personally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sovereign,  and  is  tlip  niediiim 
between  tiie  Cabinet  and  the  Crown.  His  resig- 
nation or  death  dissolvci  the  Cabinet.  His  col- 
leagues arc  of  his  own  sp!rrtion,  though  subject 
to  Royal  approval.  In  the  p;im(»  manner,  he 
fills  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  deans,  bishops, 
and  archbishops,  and  on  his  recommend iition 
titles  and  honors  are  conferred.  "Kowhere  in 
the  wide  world,"  say^  Oladstonc,  "does  so  crf^at 
a  substance  cast  no  small  a  shadow;  nowhere 


is  there  a  man  who  has  so  much  power,  with 
9o  little  to  show  for  it  in  the  way  of  formal 
title  or  prerogative."  Like  the  Cabinet,  the 
Premier  is  unknown  to  the  Common  Law.  His 
office  has  no  legal  existence,  but  his  actual  offi- 
cial position  is  usually  that  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Premier  ia  the  leader  of  the 
particular  House  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  following  offices  invariably  entitle  the  holder 
to  Cabinet  rank;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Foreign  Affairs,  the  Colonies,  for  War, 
and  for  India,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  offices  which 
may  or  may  not  carry  with  them  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  include  thoiie  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Postmaster 
General,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  necessarily  Privy  Councilors, 
and  their  deliberations  are  confidential.  It  is 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  prepare  for  Parliament 
all  business  connected  with  the  administration, 
to  furnish  a  suggested  budget  for  the  current 
year,  to  advise  specific  improvements  in  the  laws, 
and  to  criticise  measures  brought  forward  by 
non-official  members.  The  ministerial  control 
is,  however,  merely  persuasive  and  advisory, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  any 
member's  freedom  of  action.  Every  member 
of  Parliament  has  the  right  to  bring  forward 
whatever  proposal  he  thinks  lit,  without  asking 
leave  of  the  Crown  or  of  any  committee.  There 
are  no  references  to  Standing  Committees  aa 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  A  min- 
istry remains  in  power  so  long  as  it  holds  the 
confidence  of  the  Commons.  It  usually  resigns 
when  it  is  defeated  upon  some  question  of  su- 
preme importance.  In  such  a  case  the  Premier 
either  resigns,  or  asks  leave  to  appeal  to  the 
country',  and  in  the  latter  course  being  deter- 
mined upon  a  general  election  ensues. 

The  Three  Estates. — Parliament  consists  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  viz.,  the  Lords  R])iritual,  the  T^rfirds 
Temporal,  and  the  Commons;  the  Lords  Spirit- 
ual and  Temporal  together  forming  the  House 
of  Lords.  Parliament,  unlets  dissolved  by  the 
Crown,  exists  for  seven  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Parliament  that  the  French  lan- 
guage is  still  used  in  proclaiming  the  Royal 
assent  to  any  bill.  When  a  public  measure  is 
approved,  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  (the 
chief  officer  of  the  House  of  Peers)  says,  "Lc 
roy  (or,  la  reyne)  la  renlt."  In  the  case  of  a 
private  bill  he  pays,  "Sloit  fait  comtne.  il  est  de- 
sire." Should  the  bill  pertain  to  subsidies,  the 
formula  is,  "Le  roy  (or,  la  reyne)  remercie  ses 
botis  sujets,  arrejtlc  Jrtir  benevolence,  et  ainai 
If  reult."  In  case  of  the  Crown  giving  a  refusal, 
the  official  then  says,  "Le  roy  (or,  la  reyne) 
s'ariscra."  Tliis  power  of  rejection  was  last  ex- 
ercised in  1707  by  Queen  Anne. 

The  Hniise  of  Lords  is  oomposed  of  ( I ) 
Spiritual  Peers  (2  archbishoi)s  and  24  bishops)  ; 
CJ)  Temporal  Peers  by  heieditiii-j'  right,  or  by 
creation ;   ( 3 )  representative  peers  of  Scotland 
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and  Ireland;  (4)  Lords  of  Appeal  (of  whom 
there  may  not  be  more  than  four).  By  the  Act 
of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Scottish  peers  send  lU  representatives  to  the 

Lords,  who  sit  till  Parliament  is  dissolved. 
The  Irish  peers  elpct  28  representatives  for  life. 
The  number  of  Peers  on  the  "Roll"  in  1908  was 
615.  The  House  of  Lords  has  both  l^islativc 
tind  judicial  authority,  and  ia  the  highest  appel- 
late court  of  the  realm.  The  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor ia  by  prescription  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  ia  th«  chief  Ic^l  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  The  office  may  not  be  held  by  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  county,  borough,  and  university 
constituencies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
word  "commons"  meant  originally  all  those  who 
enjoyed  common  rights,  and  were  subject  to 
common  duties.  The  House  of  Commons  thus 
means  the  House,  not  of  the  common  people, 
but  of  the  communities.  Any  male  of  full  age, 
with  certain  exceptions,  may  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  following  are  dis- 
qualified: English  and  Scotch  peers  (though 
Irish  peers,  with  the  exception  of  the  28  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Lords,  may  be  elected 
for  any  constituency  in  Great  Britain)  ;  all  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Irish  judges,  clergymen  of  the 
established  church  of  either  England  or  Scot- 
land; Roman  Catholic  priests;  unnaturalized 
aliens;  government  contractorg;  imbeciles;  per- 
sons convicted  of  certain  offenses;  and  sheriffa 
and  returning  officers  within  the  constituencies 
for  which  they  act.  No  property  qualification 
is  needed,  and  no  member  receives  any  payment 
or  allowance.  Every  elector  must  be  a  male 
over  21,  and  must  be  registered  in  the  electoral 
lists.  Property  qualifications  are  confined  to 
counties,  and  to  boroughs  having  county  privi- 
leg^.  In  England  theM  are :  ( 1 )  Freehold  of 
the  annual  value  of  408.;  (2)  lands  in  life 
tenure  of  the  annual  value  of  £S;  (3)  Lease- 
hold of  at  least  00  years  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5  or  upwards,  or  of  at  least  20  years  of  the 
annual  value  of  £50.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
there  are  similar  though  not  identical  qualifica- 
tions. In  counties  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, occupation  as  owner  or  tenant  of  any  land 
or  tenement  of  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than 
£10  gives  8  qualification;  but  in  English  bor- 
oughs a  0  months'  residence  is  required,  and  in 
Scotch  boroughs  12  months'.  Every  inhabitant 
occupier  who  has  for  12  months  occupied  a  rated 
dwelling  house,  and  every  lotlger  who  has  in- 
habited the  same  lodgings  for  12  months,  pro- 
vided the  lodgings  if  let  unfurnished  arc  of  a 
yearly  value  of  £10,  may  have  a  vote.  Unnat- 
uralized aliens,  and  men  who,  within  twelve 
months,  have  received  parochial  assistance  other 
than  medical  relief,  are  disqualified.  Elections 
for  members  of  Parliament  are  by  secret  ballot. 
Practically  one  sixth  of  the  population  are  elec- 
tors. The  last  general  election  was  in  January, 
1900,  when  a  Liberal  Oovernment  wai  returned. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1008 
numbered  070.  The  business  of  the  Commons 
is  conducted  in  public,  on  the  principle  that 
what  directly  concerns  all  should  be  heard  by 
all.  A  striking  feature  of  the  procedure  is  th*e 
power  vested  in  the  Speaker,  who  ranks  as  first 
Commoner^  and  is  reapfmsible  for  order  in  the 


House.  The  Speaker  takes  no  part  in  debate^ 
and  never  votes  unless  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
casting  vote.  The  House  of  Commons  holds  the 
exclusive  and  historic  right  to  initiate  all  Money 
Bills.  No  member  of  the  Commons  can  resign 
his  seat,  hut  by  accepting  the  stewardship  of 
the  "Chiltern  Hundreds"  this  can  be  effected. 
Under  a  statute  of  Anne  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  accepts  a  remunerative 
office  thereby  forfeits  his  seat.  This  Act  is  now 
skillfully  applied  to  meet  the  convenience  of  un- 
willing members.  As  soon  as  the  vacancy  ia 
produced,  the  "stewardship"  is  immediately 
resigned  that  it  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  any 
other  member. 

The  bicameral  system,  and  the  Lex  et  Con- 
auctudo  I'arliamenii — the  code  of  rules  govern- 
ing parliamentary  procedure — are  peculiar  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  have  been  copied  by 
the  legislatures  of  many  other  countries.  The 
merit  of  the  bicameral  system  lies  in  the 
mutual  restraint  exercised  by  the  two  Houses, 
as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  this  dual  division  of 
power  is  an  essential  guarantee  for  freedom. 

Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas.— The  outlying 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  consist  of  her  Colo- 
nies, Dependencies,  and  Protectorates  (a  com- 
plete list  1^  which  will  be  found  elsewhere). 
The  colonies  fall  naturally  into  three  divis- 
ions:— 

(1)  Croum  Colonies,  ruled  by  the  Imperial 
Government ;  e.  g.,  Hongkong. 

(2)  Representative  Oovemmcnts,  in  which  the 
legislature  is  partly  elective  and  partly 
controlled  by  the  Governor;  e.  g.,  Ja- 
maica. 

(3)  Responsible  Qovemtnenta,  possessing  a 
separate  Constitution;  e.  g.,  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Throughout  the  British  colonial  dependencies 
the  power  of  the  CroMrn  is  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  submits  the 
names  of  Governors  for  the  Royal  approval,  and 
who  deals  with  all  enactments  of  colonial  legis- 
latures. The  Colonial  Office  confines  its  direct 
executive  authority  to  Crown  Colonies  and 
Protectorates;  and  in  regard  to  the  self-govern- 
ing colonies  is  the  channel  through  which  pass 
all  communications  dealing  with  Imperial  mat- 
ters. The  colonies  possessing  responsible  gov- 
ernments arn  represented  in  London  hy  High 
Commissioners  or  Agents  General;  and  the 
Crown  Colonics  by  Crown  Agents,  who  act  as 
their  commercial  and  financial  agents. 

I.  Crown.  Colonies. — Taking  Hongkong  as 
an  illustration  of  a  Crown  Colony,  it  is  admin- 
istered by  a  (Jovcrnor,  with  E.\ecutive  and  Legis- 
lative councils.  The  Executive  Council  consists 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  general  officer  commanding  the  troops,  the 
Treasurer,  the  principal  civil  medical  officer,  the 
Director  of  Public  Works,  and  two  unofficial 
meml>ers.  The  I^^gialative  Council  ia  composed 
of  seven  oJTicial  and  six  unofficial  members,  four 
of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  one  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  one  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

IL  BepTesentatlTe  OoTernments.  —  As  a 
type  of  a  partially  autonomou'*  colony  we  may 
instance  Jamaica,  where  the  Crown  merely  re- 
serves the  right  of  veto  on  the  lot^al  legislation. 
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and  appoints  the  chief  public  officials.  A  rep- 
resentative council  was  established  in  Jamaica 
as  early  as  1061  (six  years  after  the  taking  of 
the  island)  ;  but  this  was  abolished  in  1868, 
and  in  1884  a  partially  elective  assembly  was 
instituted.  The  goTemment  now  consists  of  a 
Governor,  a  Legislative  ABsembly  of  29  mem- 
bers (5  oflScial,  10  appointed  tiie  Crown,  and 
14  elected),  and  a  consultative  Privy  Council. 
In  tlie  case  of  elected  members  the  term  of 
service  is  limited  to  five  years.  All  financial 
measures  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Governor 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature.  Boards  are  elected  in  each 
of  the  15  parishes  for  the  administration  of  local 
atfairs. 

HI.  Baaponaible  OoTenunflnts. — The  Com- 
mon Law  is  an  Englishman's  birthright,  and 
the  principles  by  which  he  is  governed  are  the 
same  throughout  the  British  dominions.  These 

{principles,  however,  necessarily  differ  in  their 
ocal  application.  Just  as  every  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom  makes  its  own  by-laws,  though 
conforming  to  the  general  law  of  the  realm,  ao 
by  an  extension  of  this  idea  does  each  colony 
determine  its  own  laws  for  its  own  internal 
needs,  whilst  in  other  respects  maintaining  its 
alliance  to  the  home  government.  Colonists 
are  thus  subject  to  two  unds  of  law;  one  Im- 
perial and  personal,  the  other  local  and  terri- 
torial. The  British  constitution  is  the  parent 
of  all  the  colonial  governments,  and  as  these 
young  institutions  grow  to  manhood  the  in- 
herited features  ^come  more  pronounced. 
£]ach  colony  has  its  Governor,  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  King.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (the  two 
examples  of  responsible  government  which  we 
are  giving),  the  local  representative  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  is  called  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral. His  position  is  a  dual  one.  First,  he 
must  safeguard  Imperial  interests;  and,  second, 
he  must  discharge  his  duties  as  a  local  constitu- 
tional ruler — as  agent  of  the  Crown  in  the 
domestic  government  of  the  colony.  ( I )  He 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  L^islature,  and  at 
his  discretion  gives  hia  assent  or  veto  to  any 
bill  which  has  passed  both  Houses.  In  practice, 
however,  the  Governor  General  does  not  veto  a 
bill,  but  reserves  any  to  which  he  deems  it  un- 
wise or  improper  to  assent.  His  consent  may 
be  overridden  by  the  home  government,  Canadian 
bills  within  two  years,  and  Australian  within 
one.  In  both  colonies  no  vote,  resolution,  or  bill 
appropriating  public  moneys  may  be  passed  un- 
less first  recommended  by  him.  The  reason  is 
that  the  Executive,  being '  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  the  colony,  must  have  the  chief  voice 
in  the  national  expenditure.  (2)  The  Governor 
General  is  head  of  the  Executive,  and  as  such 
the  majority  <rf  his  functions  are  exercised.  In 
both  capacities  he  acts  mostly  on  the  advice  of 
ministers;  in  Canada  he  has  the  King's  Privy 
Council,  in  Australia  the  Executive  Council. 
He  nominates  the  members  of  these  councils, 
but  in  doing  so  observes  the  principles  of  respon- 
sible government,  and  selects  them  from  the 
dominant  party  in  the  I^ower  House.  In  domes- 
tic administration,  he  invariably  acts  on  the 
advice  of  the  council.  His  chief  power  lies  in 
siunmonin^,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment.  This  constitutes  a  real  cheek  and  balance. 


and  the  knowledge  that  the  Executive  has  this 
power  effectually  chastens  the  caprice  to  which 
all  assemblies  are  prone.  In  military  and  naval 
affairs  the  Governor  General  has  extensive 
powers;  whilst  in  connection  with  the  judicial 
system  he  exercises  important  functions.  In 
Canada  he  has  control  over  provincial  legis- 
lation and  administration,  and  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  in 
his  hands.  The  nomination  of  the  chief  perma- 
nent officials  rests  with  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  but  in  Canada  that  of  the  subordi- 
nate officers  is  regulated  by  a  Civil  Service  Act, 
which  restricts  the  powers  of  the  political  head. 
Australia,  too,  has  its  Civil  Service  Act,  which 
effectually  prevents  all  jobbery  and  "graft." 
This  act  provides  for  a  non-poUtical  method  of 
appointment  by  a  body  of  Commissioners,  who 
are  permanent  officers  and  free  from  party  in- 
fluence. 

In  both  these  great  federations  the  Legislature 
is  composed  of  the  Crown,  a  Senate,  and  a 
Lower  House,  called  in  Canada  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  Australia  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  the  two  federations  the  Canadian  is 
the  more  monarchical,  the  Australian  the  more 
democratic.    The  Canadian  constitution  is  a 

S'ft  of  the  home  parliunoit.  Authority  is 
rgely  centralized,  and  the  provinces  have  a 
restricted  measure  of  legislative  power.  The 
senators,  like  English  peers,  are  nominees  of 
the  Crown,  i.  e.,  of  the  ministry  of  the  day. 
They  represent  the  provinces  in  unequal  but 
prescribed  proportions,  and  hold  office  for  life. 
The  Senate  is  thus  only  a  revising  and  restrain- 
ing body,  though  ostensibly  a  Council  of  Prov- 
inces; and  it  suffers  from  the  inherent  weakness 
of  such  a  body,  when  it  chances  to  clash  with 
the  Lower  House,  which  is  truly  representative. 
The  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
equally  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but 
was  won  only  after  years  of  debate  and  in- 
sistence. But  the  position  of  the  Australian 
Senate  in  the  body  politic  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  Canadian  Upper  House.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  Council  of  States,  representing  the 
states  as  states;  and  its  members  are  directly 
elected  by  the  people  votine  as  distinct  and 
sepantte  elements.  It  is  as  democratio  a  body 
as  is  conceivable  and  its  members  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  laboring  classes.  In  Australia, 
no  member  of  either  House  is  permitted  to  take, 
or  agree  to  take,  any  fee  for  services  rendered 
to  the  Commonwealth,  or  in  the  Parliament  to 
any  person  or  state.  This  clause  virtually  de- 
bars professional  men  such  as  barristers  from 
entering  Parliament,  and  results  in  the  inor- 
dinate representation  of  labor.  Members  of 
both  Houses  in  both  Federations  are  paid;  in 
Australia  each  member  receiving  £400  a  year, 
and  in  Canada  a  sessional  allowance  of  $2,500 
and  an  additional  grant  for  traveling  expenses. 
The  authority  of  the  Federal  Parliament  is  more 
restricted  in  Australia  than  in  the  Dominion: 
for  the  constituent  states  have  each  retained 
almost  the  same  powers  they  had  previous  to 
the  Federation.  The  Canadian  provinces  on  the 
other  hand  relented  most  of  their  l^slative 
rights  to  the  Federal  Parliament  But  whereas 
the  Dominion  stands  solid  as  a  nation,  the  Com- 
monwealth is  still  but  a  coterie  of  states  torn 
by  inter-provincial  jealousy  and  suroicion. 
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Hie  Sesiate  is  composed  of  87  members,  24 
from  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova 
Scotia,  10  from  New  Brunswick,  4  from  Mani- 
toba, 3  from  British  Columbia,  4  from  Prince 
Edward  Island,  4  from  Alberta,  and  4  from 
Saskatchewan.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of 
age,  natural  born  or  naturalized,  and  possessed 
01  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value  of 
$4,000.  They  must  also  reside  in  the  province 
they  represent,  except  in  the  case  of  Quebec, 
where  a  real  property  mialification  within  the 
province  is  sufHcient.  No  senator  can  be  a 
government  contractor  for  any  public  works. 
The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  214  members 
elected  for  five  years  on  a  very  liberal  suffrage, 
86  from  Ontario,  G5  from  Quebec,  18  from  Nova 
Scotia,  13  from  New  Brunswick,  7  from  British 
Columbia,  4  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  10 
from  Manitoba,  4  from  Alberta,  0  from  Sas- 
katchewan, and  1  from  the  Yukon  Territory. 
Tlie  basis  of  such  adjustment  is  that  Quebec 
shall  always  have  05,  and  the  other  provinces 
a  proportionate  number  according  to  their  popu- 
lation at  each  decennial  censiis.  Election  is  by 
ballot,  the  franchise  being  regulated  by  the 
Provincial  Legislatures.  The  Governor  General 
receives  £10,000  yearly.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year;  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
$7,000  each.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons receives  $4,000  per  annum,  and  each 
mmber  an  allowance  of  $2,500  for  the  session 
with  a  reduction  of  $15  a  day  for  the  days  the 
member  is  absent.  The  body  of  ministers  is 
oflScially  Icnown  as  the  "King's  Privy  Council  of 
Canada."   Ottawa  is  the  Dominion  capital. 

Dominion  Execvtive  Offlcers.— 

Qovemor  General. 

Premier  and  Prendent  of  Privy  Council. 

Minister.of  Public  Worka. 

Mini9ter  of  Cusiomt. 

Minister  of  Militia  attd  Defense. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Minister  of  Justice. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 

Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Postmaster  General. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Minister  tcithout  Portfolio. 


Bnlen  lince  1867. — 

Lord  Monck,  Governor  General.    1867-1868.  ■ 
Lord  Li^r,  Governor  General.  1868-18*j2. 
Earl  Dufferin,  Governor  GeneraL  1872-1878. 
Marquis  of  Lorne,  Governor  General.  1878-1883. 
Marquis  of  Lausdowne,   Governor  Oeneral. 
1883-1888. 

Baron  Stanley,  Qovernor  General.  1888-1883. 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  Governor  General.  1893- 

1898. 

Earl  of  Minto,  Governor  GeneraL  1898-]g04. 
Earl  Grey,  Governor  GeneraL  1004- 

PBOVnraZAL  aOVMSaMSKt. — in  Mch  of  the  nine 
provincM  «  Usutenuit  Governor  reproMuU  the  ezecu- 
tive  anthority.  The/  each  h«T«  power  to  deal  with 
their  own  local  affairs  and  their  revenuea.  so  Ions  as 
they  do  not  confiict  with  the  adminislration.  The 
retpeetWe  (ovemmenta  are  ai  follows: — 

Quebec.  A  reapoosible  Ministry ;  a  LeKialative  Oonn- 
dl  of  24  members  appointed  for  life  hj  the  Liientenant 
Qovemor;  and  a  Le^islatiTe  Aisemblj  of  74  memt>en. 

Ontario.  Reiponsible  Ministrr  and  one  Chamber — a 
LegfalatiTe  Aiaembly  of  106  members  elected  man- 
hood euffrage  for  four  years. 

Kova  Beotia.  Reiponalble  Uiniatrjr;  Lepalative  Coun- 
cil of  21  membert.  and  House  of  Aisembly  of  88. 

A'eir  Bntnmiek.  Reaponsible  Uiniatry  and  a  Legl*- 
latire  Assemblr  of  46  members  popuUrlr  elected. 

BrUUh  Columlitt.  Reaponsible  Hiniainr  and  a  Lefis- 
lative  AsaemUr  of  86  maBlms  dsetsd  br  wnhiMHl 
suffrane. 

Prinft  Edward  Iiland.  ttesponstble  Ulnfatry  and 
House  of  Asaembly  of  SO  elected  by  manhood  auilra^. 

Uaniioba.  Besponaiblo  Hioiatry  and  a  Lecislative 
Aaaemblr  of  40  elected  by  districts  for  four  veara. 

Alberta.  Reaponiible  XInlatry  and  LsfisUttva  As- 
sembly of  25  members. 

8o4katehfii>an.  Responsible  Uinistry  and  Leiclilatlve 
Assembly  of  41  members. 

Xorthvi4t  TerritorUs,  Commiaaionar  and  CoancU  of 
four. 

Yukon  Territory,    Commi salon er  and  an  Ezeeative 

Council  of  10. 

The  territory  not  included  !n  any  province — e.  p., 
the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  Arctic  Islands — is 
adminiatered  br  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
Umila  of  federal  and  prorincial  jnrtadietlon  are  Szad  by 
the  Britiah  North  Amuriea  Aet,  1867. 

Araa  and  Population. — The  population  of 
Canada  in  the  year  1801  was  estimated  at  240,- 

000;  it  has  increased  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Populatku, 

Populatioii, 

1826 

681.920 

1881 

4.S24.810 

1861 

1.812.265 

1891 

4.8n.2S» 

18S1 

a.oeo.Bn 

UOl 

6^815 

1871 

S.eSR.024 

The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  provinces, 
in  1901,  with  the  population  at  the  census  of 
1001,  redistribution  being  made  in  the  ease  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  created  provinoea  by 
Federal  Acts  of  190.1:— 


ProvIoGe. 


Land  Area 
sq.  miles. 


PtiuoB  Edwud  laland  *.. 

Hon  Scotia*  

New  Branawlck  *.  

Qtwbee*.....  

Ontario*  

Hanitobs.  

BrItiAColnmUa*  

Albertat  

Saakatcbewant ........ 

Kaewatln  

Tokon.  

UaelMuto  

UnsavB  

nnkUa  

Totals  


2.184 
21.068 
27.911 
341.756 
220,608 
64,327 
810.191 
251.190 
242.332 
BOO.  191 
196.  S27 
682.634 
SI8,10» 
_B0p,OOO_ 
8,619,818 


Water 
Atc«« 

■q.  miles. 


860 
74 
10.117 
40,864 
9.406 
2.439 
2.360 
8.318 
16,380 
649 
29.648 
6.862 

125.756^ 


Total  Area 
sq.  miles. 


2,1S4 
21,428 
27,966 
861.873 
260,862 
73.782 
8S7.600 
263.640 
260.660 
616.  E71 
196,976 
6S2.182 
864.961 
_ 600,000 
3,790344~ 


P^ulaticm, 
1901. 


108.269 
469. S74 
831.120 
1.648.896 
2,182.9(7 
266.211 
178.667 
72,841 
91.460 
9.80O 
27.219 
6,216 
6.113 


Pop.  peraq. 
mua  (Land 

P<«>.  In- 
ereaaa  %, 

Area),  1901. 

1891-lMIL 

47.80 

6~.84 

21.80 

2.04 

11.90 

3.06 

4.82 

10.77 

9.90 

8-26 

3.96 

<T.U 

0.49 

81.96 

o.u 


6^871,316 


1.48 


111.8 


11.14 


'The  water  areas  here  assirned  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nora  Scotia,  New  Branawlck,  and  British  Oolnmbia 
are  exdnsive  of  the  territorial  s^as,  that  to  Quebec  is  exclusive  of  the  Oulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  that  to  Ontario 
Is  exdiislvs  of  the  Cansdian  portiooB  of  the  groat  lakes  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

tin  1906  Alberta  had  185,000,  Saskatchewan  257,00(^  and  Manitoba,  805,000  inhabitants. 
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The  constitution  dates  from  the  Common- 
ii'BBlth  of  Aufitralia  Act,  1900,  and  provides  for 
the  incluBion  of  other  colonies  and  British  pos- 
sessions. The  Senate  is  composed  of  36  members, 
6  from  each  original  state,  chosen  directly  by  the 
people  of  each  state  voting  as  one  electoral  unit 
(though  Queensland  has  power  to  divide  the 
state  into  divisions).  Senators  hold  office  for 
six  years,  provided  there  be  no  dissolution  of  the 
House.  Immediately  after  a  dissolution,  half 
the  number  have  only  a  three  years'  tenure. 
Three  senators  are  elected  for  each  state  every 
three  years.  The  two  Houses  have  equal  powers, 
except  that  the  Senate  cannot  originate  or  amend 
bills  relating  to  revenue  or  taxation.  The  House 
of  Representatives  consists  of  75  members  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  three  years.  The  number  of 
members  are  to  bear,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
constant  ratio  of  two  to  one  to  the  Senate.  New 
South  Wales  has  27  menibeni,  Victoria  22, 
Queensland  9,  South  Australia  7,  Western  Aus- 
tralia 6,  and  Tasmania  5.  To  be  eligible  a  mem- 
ber of  either  House  must  be  21  years  of  age,  an 
actual  or  qualified  elector,  natural  born  or  at 
least  five  years  naturalized,  and  a  resident  of 
three  years  within  the  Commonwealth.  The  Fed- 
eral Parliament  has  powers  to  make  laws  for 
taxation,  trade,  bounties,  loans,  postal  service, 
naval  and  military  matters,  currency,  banking, 
marriage,  divorce,  old  age  pensions,  immigration 
and  emigration,  etc.  The  State  Parliaments,  out- 
side tliese  limits,  have  the  same  "aovereign" 
authority  as  before.  State  governors  are  Crown 
nominees,  and  they  still  communicate  directly 
with  the  British  Colonial  Office  on  state  business. 
The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of  7  minis- 
ters, whose  combined  salaries  may  not  exceed 
£12,000  a  year.  The  Governor  General  receives 
£10,000  per  annum.  Interstate  trade  and  inter- 
course are  free;  and  there  is  a  uniform  tariff  for 
customs  and  excise.  The  Federal  Parliament  sits 
at  Melbourne,  but  Dalgcty,  a  township  206  miles 
south  of  Sydney,  on  the  Snowy  River,  has  been 
selected  as  the  Federal  capital,  which,  unlike 
Ottawa,  is  federal  territory  in  no  way  controlled 
by  state  authority. 

8TAIB  AND  IiOOAL  OOTEBHHBira.— jr«w  South 
WttU».  Bebpousible  Ministry  Rud  two  Houses  of  Par- 
listnent.  LegisUtive  Council  rontists  of  61  life  mem- 
bers; Legislative  Assembly  ia  composed  of  E>0  members, 
elected  fur  three  years.  U  embers  receive  91,500  s 
year,  free  permits  on  government  railways  and  tram- 
ways and  free  poBtafrc.  Women  first  voted  at  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1904,  when  174,538  female  electors 
(litlle  over  hnlf  their  number  on  lha  register)  recorded 
their  votes.  For  local  government  there  ar«  190  bor- 
oughs and  municipal  districts,  and  134  abires. 

Victoria.  Responsible  Ministry;  Legislative  Council 
of  84  elected  for  six  years  and  Legislative  Assembly 
of  65  members  elected  for  three  years  by  rate-paying 
qusliflcation  or  manhood  suffrage.  Members  are  paid 
^1.500  a  year,  and  have  free  passes  over  the  railways. 
For  local  government  there  are  60  urban  and  146  rural 
monicipalities,  each  with  an  elective  counril. 

Quetjftand.  Responsible  UiniEtry;  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  43  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown,  and  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  72  membera  elected  from  61  electoral 
districts  for  three  yearn  on  a  basis  of  manhood  suffrage. 
Hembera  are  paid  $1,500  a  year  and  traveling  ex- 

f lenses.  For  local  government  the  state  it  subdivided 
nto  8  cities,  27  towna,  and  1S5  ahires,  under  the  tnan- 
■Sement  of  aldermen  and  councilors. 

South  Au»tralia.  Responsible  Ministry;  Legisl.itive 
Council  of  18  elected  members,  half  retiring  every  three 
years;  and  Legislotivp  Assembly  of  42  elected  trienniolly 
by  adult  suffrage.  Members  are  paid  $1,000  a  year, 
wilh  a  free  railway  pans.  For  local  government  there 
are  32  municipal  and  140  diatrict  conncila. 


WtHtrn  AuatriUia.  Reaponsible  Uiniatry;  Legislative 
Council  of  30  members  elected  for  sis  years,  and 
Legislative  Assembly  of  50  members  elected  for  three 
years.  Members  receive  Jl.OOO  a  year,  Tritli  free  rail- 
way pass.  For  local  government  tnere  are  M  munici- 
pal councils  and  91  district  road  boards. 

ToMmania.  Responsible  Ministry;  Legislative  Conncil 
oi  18  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  a  House  of 
Assembly  consisting  of  30  members  elected  for  three 
years.  Members  are  paid  $500  a  /ear,  with  free  rail- 
way passes.  There  »re  municipal  conndla,  towit 
boards,  and  road  and  water  tmsta. 


INDIAN  EUPISE. 

This  great  dependency  suggests  comparison 
with  the  Roman  £mpire,  for  in  India  the  Ki^r- 
lishman  is  seen  in  the  rOle  of  lawgiver  and 
maker,  as  the  Roman  was  of  old.  Both  empires 
were  fashioned  out  of  a  medley  of  races,  speak- 
ing many  tongues  and  worshiping  many  gods. 
Both  are  military  empires  extending  tlieir  bor- 
ders in  the  same  anxious  search  for  a  strong 
natural  frontier.  But  whereas  the  Romans 
absorbed  the  conquered  races,  or  became  in  turn 
absorbed,  the  British  in  India  sojourn  but  do 
not  settle;  while  the  aversion  of  whites  to  inter- 
marry with  blacks  removes  the  possibility  of  as- 
similation. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  that  abolished  the 
East  India  Company  in  1858  also  created  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  together  with  a 
Council  of  12  members,  who  sit  in  London.  The 
supreme  authority  in  India  itself,  both  legisla- 
tive and  executive,  is  vested  in  the  Governor 
General  in  Council.  The  Governor  General,  or 
Viceroy,  is  appointed  for  five  years  at  a  salary 
of  £16,720  a  year.  His  Council  consists  of  six 
ordinary  members,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  for 
five  years.  Tlie  foreign  department  is  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  Viceroy.  For  legislative 
purposes  the  Council  is  increased  by  16  addi- 
tional members  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Of  these,  one  half  must  be  non-official  and  some 
are  always  natives.  Madras  and  Bombay  are 
called  Presidencies,  and  are  each  ruled  by  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  l^sla- 
tive  and  executive  councils.  Bengal,  the  United 
Provinces,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Burma, 
and  the  Punjab,  are  each  under  a  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  have  also  a  legislative  council. 
The  Central  Provinces  and  the  Northwest  >  ren- 
tier Province  are  under  a  Chief  Commissioner. 
Coorg,  British  Baluchistan,  Ajmer-Merwara, 
and  the  Andaman  Islands  are  also  under  a 
Chief  Commissioner.  There  are  besides  smaller 
tracts  directly  administered  by  the  Supreme 
Government.  Each  of  the  provinces  enjoys  a 
large  measure  of  administrative  independence. 
A  province  is  divided  into  divisions  in  charge  of 
a  Commissioner,  and  these  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts— the  actual  units  of  administration.  Each 
diatrict  ia  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner 
or  a  Collector.  There  are  about  260  such  dis- 
tricts in  British  India.  Natives  have  seats  in 
nil  the  Lepislative  Councils,  and  every  branch  of 
the  Civil  Service  is  open  to  them. 

LOCAL  OOVBBNHEKT. — There  are  749  munici- 
palities, mainly  appointed  on  the  elective  principle. 
They  impose  taxes,  enact  by-taws,  and  have  charge  of 
education,  water  supply,  etc.  The  si.nction  of  the 
Provincial  Government  must  be  obtained  for  all  by-laws 
and  proposed  taxes.  The  majority  of  the  members  on 
the  town  councils  are  natives,  and  on  some  committees 
all  the  members  are  natives.  In  the  wo/«»*iI,  or  rural 
districts,  there  are  about  1,087  district  and  local 
boards,  having  charge  of  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals. 
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VOBBZQH  OXTIBS  OF  THE  XABTH. 


OlTIKS  AND  OOUHTBT.  TUB. 

Aiehra,  0«nnuiy   1S05 

Aftrtiat,  Dennurfc   1906 

AbeokutB,  West  Africk   eat. 

Aberdeen,  ScotUnd   est.  IQOT 

Adsna,  Tarke^  in  AM*   est. 

Addis  Al>eba,  AbTuEnift   eat. 

Adelaide,  Anatralia*   1906 

Adrianople,  Turkey   est 

Asra,  India   1901 

Acram,  Aastria   1901 

Afimedabnd,  India   1901 

Ajmere,  India   1901 

Akan,  Chineae  Torksitui   eat. 

AlcstDO,  Sicttr   1901 

Aleppo,  Turkey   eat. 

Alexandria,  Egypt   1903 

Alciera,  Alnna   1906 

Alicante,  ^Min   1900 

Alifarh.  India   1901 

APahahad,  India   1901 

AUona,  0«rmany   1905 

Alwar,  India   1901 

Amballah,  India   1001 

Amiena,  France   1006 

Amoy,  China   1006 

Amritaar,  India   1901 

Amsterdam,  HoUand   1006 

Angers,  France   1906 

AntananariTo,  Madafaacar  . . .  est.  1004 

Antwerp,  Belrium   1906 

Arad,  Hnnury   1901 

Araliein,  Netherlanda   1906 

Astrakhan,  Russia  in  Europe.  1900 

Asuncion,  South  AmerlCft  ....  1905 

Athena,  Greece   1906 

Augaburg,  Oennany   1005 

Bagdad,  Turkey  in  Aala   est, 

Bahia,  BraiU   1000 

Baku,  Russia   1900 

Bangalore,  India   1901 

Bangkok,  Siam   eat. 

Barcelona,  Spain   1900 

BareiDy,  India   1901 

Barfumah,  Penia   esL 

Bari,  lUly   1900 

Barmen,  Germany   1905 

Baroda,  India   1901 

Barrov-in-Fumeas,  EDglaad . .  eat.  190T 

Basel,  Switteriand   est.  1905 

BaUria,  Java   1900 

Bath,  B^land   1001 

Beirut,  Tatkey   eat. 

Belfast,  iTeUad   eat.  1905 

Belgrade,  Senria   1905 

Bellary,  India   1901 

Benares,  India   1901 

Berditcher,  Russia   1897 

Benren,  Norway   1905 

Berlin,  Germany   1005 

Bern,  Switserlsnd   eat.  1907 

Beaancon,  France   1906 

Beuthen,  Germany   1005 

Beziera,  Franca   1906 

Bhagalpnr,  India   1901 

Bhopal,  India   1901 

Blalyatok,  Russia   1000 

Bielefeld,  Germany   1905 

Bikaner,  India   1901 

Bilbao,  Spain   1900 

Birkenhead,  England   est.  1007 

Binningham,  England   est.  1B07 

Blackburn,  Engluid   eat.  1907 

Bochum,  Germany   1905 

Bocota,  Colombia   1905 

Bokhara,  Central  Aaia   est. 

Bologna,  luly   1901 

Bolton,  England   eat.  1907 

Bombay  India   1008 

Bonn,  Oenuany   lOOS 

Bootle,  Enriand   eat.  IBOT 

Borbedr,  Gamwny   190S 

Bordeaux,  France   1900 

Boamnnontli,  Eni^nd   est.  1907 

Bradford,  England  •  ■ .  eat.  1907 

Braila,  Iwnmanla   1899 

Brandenborg^  Gennany   1905 


Orar  60,000  iahabltanti. 

Obhids 

Population.  Cirnu  aho  Ooitktbt.          Ybae.  Population'. 

144,095    Bremen,  Oermany   190S      *  314,879 

66,198     Brescia,  lUly                                  1906  70,614 

150,000    BreaUu,  Germany                            190S  470,904 

174.579  Brest,  France                                  1906  85,204 

-    60,000    Brightou,  EngUnd  eat.  1907  129,028 

60,000    Brisbane.  AuaLralia  est.  1906  182,468 

174,438    Bristol,  England  est.  1907  867,979 

81.000    Bromber^  Germany                      1005  54,231 

188,300    Brngea.  Belgium                              1900  58,486 

57,689    Brunn,  Austria                                1901  109,340 

185,899    Brunswick,  Germany                        1905  136,397 

73,880    Brusa,  Turkey  in  Asia                     est.  00,000 

60,000    Brussels,  Belgium*                           1906  023,041 

61,809    Bucharest,  Roumania                     1902  281,717 

200,000    Budapeat,  Hungarr                         1900  732,832 

810,587  Buenoa  Aires,  South  America,  eat.  1907  1,102,156 

188,240    Bnmley,  Enriand  eat.  1907  103,047 

60,143  Bnrtos-upon-Trent,  England  . .  eat.  1907  68.426 

70,434    Bury.  England  est,  1907  68,918 

172.032    Csbul.  Afghaniatan                          1900  60,000 

108,820    Cadiz,  Spain                                    1900  69,882 

66,771    CagliarL  Italy                                  1901  68.747 

98,688    Cairo.  Egypt                                    1897  670,062 

90.920    Calais,  EVance                                  1906  66,627 

114,000    Calcutta,  India*                               1901  1,026,087 

162,429    Calicut,  India                                  1001  76,981 

664,186    Campos,  Brsiil                                  eat  78,036 

82,035    Canton,  China  eat.  1906  900,000 

70,000    Cape  Town,  Africa*                         1904  169,641 

804,041    Caracas,  Venezuela                           1894  72,429 

66,260    Cardiff,  Wales  eat.  1907  187,620 

62.279    Csrlsruhe,  Baden                             1905  111,249 

121.580  Carthagena,  Spain                           1900  99,871 

60,259    Cashmere,  India                               1901  122,618 

170,000    CasseL  Germany                               1906  120,407 

94,928    Catania,  Sicily                                 1901  149,395 

145,000    Cawnpore,  India                              1901  197,170 

280,000    Changsha,  China  eat.  1906  280,000 

179,183    Chsrlottenburg.  Qemuny                  1005  239,559 

150.046    Chefu,  China  eaL  1900  100,000 

400,000    ChemnitE,  Saxony                             1906  244,927 

633,000    Cheng-Tu,  China                               eat.  800,000 

181,208    Ching'Kinng.  China  est.  1900  170,000 

60,000  Cbristchurch,  New  Zealand  * . .        1906  07,878 

77,476    Chriatianis.  Norway                         1905  826,472 

156,148    Chungking,  China                    eat.  1900  702,000 

108,790    Coblenz,  Germany                          1906  68,903 

61,086    Coimbatur,  India                          1901  58,060 

137,987    Cologne,  Germany                            1905  428,723 

115,887    Colombo,  Ceylon                               1901  158,298 

52,778    Combaconum,  India                          1901  59,678 

120,000    Conatantine,  Algeria                         1906  58;435 

849,180    Constantinople,  Turkey  est.  1905  1,125,000 

80,747    Copenhagen,  Denmark                      1B06  426,540 

58,247    Cordoba,  Argentina                          1906  58,000 

209,831    Cordoba,  Spaia                                1900  68,275 

53,851    Cork,  Ireland  est.  1906  76,122 

80,000    Coventry,  England  est.  1907  77,626 

2,040,222     Cracow,  A  a  stria- Hungary                 1900  01,828 

73,185    Cronstadt,  Russia                             1897  69,625 

66,168.  Croydon,  EngUnd  eat  1907  154,842 

60,078    Cuddalore.  India                              1901  52,216 

62,268    Cuttack,   India                                 1901  61,864 

76,760    Ciernowitz,  Austria                          1900  67  622 

77,023  Czestoehcra,  Russian  Poland..        1900  68,650 

63,927    Dacca,  India                                   1901  90,679 

71,796    Daman,  India                                  18B4  64,248 

68,078  Damascus,  Turkey  in  Asia...         est.  250,000 

83,806    Daniig,  Germany                          1905  169,685 

113,553    Darbhanga,  India                            1901  66,254 

653,155    Delhi,  India                                     1901  '  208,676 

134.9»0    Derby.  England  eat.  1907  126,774 

118,464    Desaau,  Germany                             1905  65.184 

100,000  DeuUch  Wilmersdorf,  Germany        1905  68,588 

75,000    Deronport,  England  est.  1907  79,950 

152,009    Dijon,  France                                  1006  74.113 

182,917    Dortmund,  Pruaaia                        1905  176,677 

077,828    Dreaden,  Germany                         1905  610,996 

81,907    Dublin,  Ireland*  eat.  1905  875,850 

67,114    Dulaburg,  Germany                          1905  192,846 

59,545    Dnnaburg,  Ruasia                            1897  72,231 

351,947    Dundee,  Scotland  cel.  1007  165.74A 

89,246    Dunedin,  New  Zealand*                   1901  .lO.O'Jn 

290,828    Durban,  South  Africa  rnt.  1!)<)(1  n!i,H!)4 

68,893    Dusseldorf,  Germany                        lild.-.  2r,3.274 

61,289    Edinburgh,  Scotland  est.  1907  S45,747 

Ekaterlnodar,  Russia                       1897  65,606 

Eknterinoalav,  Busaia                     1900  185,652 
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Elberfeld,  Germany   1905 

Elbiag,  uernutnjr   1905 

EtlubetgTftd,  BiimU   1897 

Brinrt,  Qermui7   1905 

EsKD,  Oermanr  •   ^^OS 

Fftiulwd.  IndU   1901 

Fm,  Morocco   est. 

Fitwtle.  ItolT   1901 

Fiioipart  Indi*   1901 

PleniDUTg,  Germany   1S05 

Flonncs,  IUI7   1901 

FT«nkfait-on-Uie-]I«iii,  ^ui>l»  1905 

Fiankfiirt-on-Oder,  Germany,.  1905 

Freibarg,  Suony   1905 

Fa-Gbow,  Chins   est. 

Fn  Kui,  Jspsn   1908 

Fuknoka,  Japan    1908 

Furruckabad.  India   1901 

Furth,  Bavaria   1905 

Gatata.  Bonmania   1899 

Oateabead,  EngUnd  est.  1907 

Gays,  India   1901 

Gelaenkirchen,  QtrmMnj   1905 

Oenera,  SvitierUnd   1907 

Genoa,  Italy   1901 

Georgetown,  Gniana   1901 

Ghent.  Belslnni   1906 

Glasgow,  Scotland   1907 

Gleiwits,  Germany   1905 

Qorakbpur,  India   1901 

Gorlita,  Gormany   1905 

Gotbenbnrg,  Sweden....   1907 

Granada,  Spain   1900 

Orati,  Austria-Hnngary   1900 

Greenock.  Scotland   1907 

OnenwicB,  En^and   1901 

Grenoble,  Franee   1906 

Orinuby,  Endand  est.  1907 

Gronlngen,  Netherlands   1906 

Grossvardein,  Hangary   1901 

Guadalajara,  Hezico   1900  ' 

Gnatemala,  Bep.  of  Guatemala  1901 

Gosyaqtiil,  Ecuador   est. 

Haarlem,  Netherlands   1906 

Hagen,  Germany   1905 

Hague.  The,   Netherlands....  1906 

Hakodate,  Japan   1008 

Halifax,  England  est.  1907 

Halle-on-Baale.  Germany   1905 

Hambom,  Germany   1905 

Hamburg,  Germany   1905 

Hangchau.  China   1901 

Hankaa.  China   1006 

Hanley,  En^and  est.  1907 

Hanoi,  Indo-China   1900 

Hanover,  Oermany  ,   1905 

Harburg,  Germany   1905 

Hastings,  England  est.  1907 

Havana,  Cuba   1902 

Havre,  France   1906 

Hdsingfors,  Finland   1903 

Hiroshima,  Japan   1903 

Hodmeto  Vasarhdy,  Hungary.  1901 

Hongkong,  China  est.  1905 

Homsey,  England..  est.  1005 

HowTik  In£a   1901 

Hnbli,  India   1901 

Hnddcrsfleld,  England  .......  est.  1907 

Hull,  England  est.  1907 

I^derabad,  India  ,   l901 

Xndore,  IndU   1901 

Ipswich,  England  est.  1907 

lAntsk,  Siberia   1S97 

IvanovD-Tosensensk,  Baula  ■  .  .  1900 

Jaipur,  India   1901 

Jassy,  Boumania   est. 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  Spain  . .  1900 

Jhanai.  India   I90I 

Jodhpur,  India   1901 

Johanneeburg,  Soutb  Africa  . .  1904 

Jojokarta,  Java   est. 

Jnbbulpur,  India   1901 

Julinder,  India   1901 

Kabul  Afghanistan   eat. 

Ksgo^ima,  Japan   1901 

Kaisarieh,  Turkey  tn  Aats   eat. 

KaiMralantem,  Germany   1905 

Kslgan,  China   eat. 

Kanasawa,  Japan   eat. 

Karachi,  India   1901 

Kasbgar,  Turkestan   est. 

Kawiel,  IhruBsia   1905 
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162,653  Katmandu,  Nepal   1905  50,000 

55.627  Katan,  Buasia   1897  148,707 

61,488  Kocakemet,  Hungary   1901  57,812 

96.849  Kerbela,  Turkey  in  Asia   est.  65,000 

231.896  Kharkov,  Buasia   1897  177,846 

75,085  Khartum,  Nubia   est.  70,000 

140,000  Kherson,  Buaala   1897  69,219 

58,000  Khokan,  Buasia   1897  81,854 

50,487  Kiao-^o,.  China   est.  84,000 

58,777  Kiel,  Prussia   1905  108.772 

205,689  Kiev,  Russia   1902  819,000 

884,978  King's  Norton,  Eni^d   1905  69,680 

64,804  Eing-te-chen,  China   eat.  500.000 

74,102  Kioto,  Japan   1903  880.568 

700,000  Kiabinev,  Buesia   1S97  126,787 

60,155  Kia-kiang,  China   1905  62,000 

71,047  Kobe,  Japan   1903  285,002 

67,388  Kolapur,  India   1901  54,B7B 

60,525  Konigeberg,  Germnny   1905  228,770 

62,678  Konigshntte,  Germany   1905  66,042 

125,788  Kovno,  Buasia   1903  73,743 

71,288  Krefeld.  Germany   1905  110,847 

147,037  Kremencbug,  Buasia   1807  68,007 

116,887  KumamotoTjapan   1908  59,717 

176,000  Kure,  Japan   1908  66,066 

53.176  Kursk,  Buasia   1897  75,721 

168.079  Lahore,  India   1901  202,964 

847,584  Lsnchow,  China   est  600,000 

61,414  La  Pax,  BoUvia                         eat.  1906  78,910 

64,148  La  Plata,  Argentine  Bepublle.  1906  80,000 

83,768  Lausanne,  Switierland   1007  54,460 

156,927  Leeds,  En^and  '.  cat.  1907  470,268 

75,900  Leghorn,  Italy   1901  98,321 

188.080  Leicester,  England   1907  286,134 

71,269  Leiptig,  Germany   1905  508,672 

95,770  Leith.  Scotland  est.  1907  88,668 

78,022  Lb  Mans,  Franee   1006  65,467 

70.574  Lemberg,  Austria   1900  159,877 

78.278  LMm,  Undeo....   1900  68,868 

50.177  Leyden,  Netherlands   1906  67,096 

101,208  I«eyton,  England  est.  1905  114,555 

96,560  Liban,  Buasia   1897  69,405 

80,000  Liege,  Belgium   1906  78,089 

69,701  Liegniti,  Germany   1905  59,710 

77,567  LiUe,  France   1906  206,602 

248,995  Limoges,  France   1906  88,597 

85,318  Linden,  Germany   1905  57,944 

110,138  Lini,  An  atria- Hungary   1000  58,791 

169,916  Liabon,  Portugal   1900  856,009 

67,494  Liverpool  England  eat.  1907  746,144 

608,090  London,  England  eat.  1907  7,217.941 

750,000  Lores,  Spain   IfiOO  69,836 

580,000  Lubeck,  Germany   1005  91,541 

67,174  Lublin,  Bussian  Poland   1897  50,885 

103,188  Lucca,  Italy   1901  74,971 

250,033  Locknov,  India    1901  264,049 

55,676  LudwigBhafen-Dn-Bltine,BaTaria  1905  72,286 

67,477  Lyona,  France   1906  473,114 

262,895  Uacao,  China   1899  68,991 

132,430  Madras,  India   1901  509,846 

106,067  Madrid,  Spain   1900  539,835 

121,196  Madura,  India   1901  105,984 

60,883  Magdeburg,  Oermany   1905  240,661 

466,850  Mains,  Germany   1905  91,124 

84.070  Malaga,  Spain   1900  180,109 

157.694  Mahno,  Sweden   1907  74,668 

60.214  Manchester,  EnslMd  est.  1907  648,148 

94.814  Manila,  Phinppine  Islands   1908  219,928 

266,762  Manlpnr,  India   1901  67,098 

488.466  Mannhefm,  Germany   1905  .  168.698 

86,200  Maracalbo,  Venesnela   1905  50,000 

72,825  Marash,  Turkey  in  Asia   est  62,000 

51,473  Maria- Theresiopel,  Hungary . .  1900  82.122 

64.628  Mariupol,  Busaia   1900  52,770 

160,167  Maraeillee,  France   1906  517,498 

77,759  Maulmain,    Burma   1901  58,446 

68,473  Mecca,  Arabia   est.  60,000 

55,724  Mechlin,  Belgium   1906  58,800 

60,437  Mepmt,  India   1901  118.129 

158,580  Melbourne,  Australia   1906  526,400 

60,000  Merthyr  Tydfll,  Wales  eat.  1905  78,848 

90,316  M»sina,  Italy   1901  98,672 

67.735  Metx.  Germany  ... .  .....  1905  60,896 

60,000  Mexico,  BepubUc  <rf  Mexico  . .  1900  344,721 

59,000  Hid dlesbo rough,  England  est.  1907  101,788 

72,000  Milan,  Italy   1901  284,045 

52,306  Minsk,  EuBsia   1897  91,494 

65,000  Minapur,  India   1901  79,862 

99,657  Molenbeek,  Belgium   1904  63,678 

116,663  Monterey,  Mexico   1900  62,266 

70,000  Montevideo,  Uruguay  est.  1907  809,396 

130.467  MontpelUer.  Franee   1906  77,1U 
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Kontreftl,  Ouiftda                     art.  1907  450,000 

Hondabad,  Indift                          1901  75,138 

Kotcoir,  BuMift                               1907  1,859,254 

Umat,  TurkeT                               eat.  60,000 

XnUlunMn,  Ownw                    1905  94,498 

Hnlbaim-ain-Bbeiii,  Pninift...       1MB  50,811 

HoIlidiii-sifder-BiiIu',  PnuwU.        1909  98,599 

Hnlteu.  India                               1901  87,894 

Ifanich,  Oemunjr  «ft.  IBOT  644,000 

Unnster,  Pnusift                          1905  81,468 

Unrcift,  Spftin                                 1900  111,580 

Huttr^  India                                  1901  60,042 

UrBore,  lodia                                  1001  6B,lll 

NacmMki.  J«P»                           1908  153,293 

Nftgo7».  J«pui                                1904  288.639 

Nagpar,  India                                  1901  127,784 

Namangan,  BuuU                           1897  62,017 

Mancj,  France                              1905  110,570 

Nanking.  China  art.  1906  261,000 

Nantea,  France                                1906  183,247 

Naples,  Italy                                    1901  663,540 

Nara,  Japan                                    1908  83,735 

HawaDasar.  India                         1901  58,844 

NonpaUm,  India                            1901  57,190 

Newcastle,  En^d  tat.  1907  272,969 

Newport,  Es^d  est.  1907  75,585 

Nice,  France                                   1906  134,232 

Niigau,  Japan                             1904  59,576 

Nlkolayer,  fhusia                            1897  92,060 

NimecneD,  Hcthartaiida                  1906  52,147 

Nlmes,  Trasos                              1906  80.184 

inns-po,  China  Mt.  1906  260,000 

mQchvanc  Xanchorla  mt.  1906  74,000 

HUhnI  Novgorod.  Rosda                1897  90,058 

KozthamptoD,  Enriand  est.  1907  96,070 

Norwich,  En^and  wL  1907  119,191 

Nottiacham.  England  art.  1907  257,489 

Novo  Cherkaik,  Enaaia                    1897  52,005 

Nnremberg,  Bavaria                         1905  294,426 

Oberhausen,  Prosala                         1905  52,166 

Odessa,  RniaU                                1900  449,678 

OiTenbai^  Oermanj                         1906  59,806 

Okarama,  Japan                              1908  81,025 

Oidhaia,  England  Mt.  1907  141,780 

Oporto,  PortugBl                              1900  167,955 

Oran,  Algeria                                  1906  106,517 

Orel,  Russia                                    1897  70.075 

Orenburg.  Bussia                            1897  72,425 

Orleans,  France                            1906  68,614 

Osaka,  Japan  ,.       lOOS  095,045 

Osnabmck,  Oennany                        1906  59,580 

Otara,  Japan                                  1908  70,861 

Ottawa,  Canada                            1901  59,928 

Pachnca,  Mexico                           1904  60,981 

Padna,  Italr                                 1901  82,281 

Paialer.   Scotland                   . .  ert.  1907  88,710 

Palembang,  Sumatra                      1896  58,788 

Palermo.  IUI7                                 1901  809.694 

Pabna.  Spain                               1900  68.987 

Para.  Brazil                                 1908  100,000 

Fkris,  Franea                               1906  8,768,898 

Patiala,  India                               1901  S8.645 

Patna,  India                                1901  184,785 

Peking,  China  est.  1905  700,000 

Pensa,  Bassla                                  1897  61,851 

Peraamboco,  Brazil  est.  IBOO  120,000 

Pfonfaeim,  Oermnnr                         1005  50,807 

Pflsen,  Austria                                 1900  68,079 

Pistoja.  Italr                                   IBOl  62,606 

Planen,  Saxony                                1005  105,888 

Plymonth.  England  eat.  1907  120,068 

Pnom-Penb,   Cambodia                      eat.  50,000 

Pc^To,  Rossis                                1897  58,708 

Poona,  India                                1901  158,820 

Port-aa-PriDce,  Hslti                       1905  70,000 

Port  Lonis,  Is.  of  Usnrftins. .        1901  63,740 

Porto  Alegre,  Braxll                         1902  80,000 

Port  of  Spain,  Is.  of  Trtnldad       1901  54,100 

Porto  NoTO,  Africa                            est.  50,000 

Port  Said,  Enrpt                             190S  56,000 

Portamotttli,  En^and  eat.  1907  308,291 

Posen,  OsTTDsny                            1905  187,067 

Potsdam,   Pmssla                         1905  61.414 

Prague,  Aastrla-Bnngarr               1907  228,646 

Prato,  IUI7                                     1901  51.468 

PressbnTK  Anatrla                        1901  66,867 

Preston,  England  est  1907  117.093 

Poebla,  Uedeo  eat  1004  98.032 

Qnebec  Canada                             1901  68,840 

Quito,  Ecuador                              est.  80.000 

BampoT,  India                             1901  78,758 

Bnnsoon,  Bvma                          1901  384,881 
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Barenna,  Italy                              1901  64,081 

Bawal  Pindi,  India                         1901  87,688 

Beading,  En^and  aiL  1907  80,811 

Beggio,  Italy                                1901  68,490 

Bennaa,  Fnnee                             1906  76,640 

Keral,  Bosaia                                1900  06.893 

Rbelms,  Franca                             1906  109,860 

lUiondda.  Walaa                            1006  124,988 

Biga.  Russia                              '  1897  283,948 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  BraxU  eat.  1906  811.266 

Blxdorf,  Prussia                              1005  158,650 

Bocbdale.  England  est.  1907  87,990 

Rome,  Italy                                     1904  508,857 

Bosario,  Argentine  Bepoblic  . .        1906  160,000 

Rostock,  Qemtany                            1905  60,790 

BostoT-on-Don,  Russia                      1807  119,476 

Rotherham,  England                         1901  54,840 

Botterdsm,  Netherlands                    1906  890.864 

Boubalx,  Franca                               1906  121,017 

Rouen,  France                                  1906  118,459 

St.  Denis,  France                            1906  64,700 

fit.  Oall,  Switserland                       1907  62,984 

BL  Gilies,  Belgium                           1905  60,086 

fit.  Helena,  England  est.  1907  92.476 

fit.  John,  Oansda                             1904  51,759 

St.  Petersburg,  Bnssln                      1905  1,429,000 

fiakai,  Japan                                1908  64,040 

Salem,  India                                    1901  70,681 

Satford,  En^nd  est  1007  286,670 

Samara,  Bussia                               1897  80,999 

fiamaraag,  Java                               1001  89,286 

Samarkand,  Russia                          1900  68,194 

Ban  LnU  Potoai,  Mexico                1900  61,019 

San  SalTador,  Central  America       1001  69,544 

Santander,  Spain                      '    1000  64,694 

Santiago  de  Oblla  est.  1904  886.510 

Bsntiago  de  OnatmnaU                   1898  74,000 

Santiago  de  Onayaqnil                   1808  81,000 

Sao  Paulo,  BrasU                          1903  882,000 

Sapporo,  JM>an                                1908  66,804 

Saragossa,  Spain                           1900  90,118 

Saratov,  Russia                                1897  187,147 

Sasebo,  Japan                                  1908  68,844 

Schaarbeek,  Belgium                        1905  71,114 

Schoeneberg,  Prussia                     1905  141,040 

Bealkote,  India                                1901  57,956 

Seharanpnr,  India                        1901  66,254 

Sendai,  Japan                                  1908  100,231 

Seoul,  Korea                                   1902  196,646 

Sevastopol,  Bussis                           1897  58,595 

Seville,  Spain                                  1900  148,815 

Shahjehanpur,  India                        1001  76,458 

Sbsnghsl.  China  est.  1906  651,000 

Shasi.  China  est.  1905  80,000 

Sheffield.  Bnglsnd  est.  1907  466,468 

Shirax,  Persia                                   est.  50,000 

Shltomir,  Russia                           1900  80.787 

Sbolapnr,  India                            1901  75,288 

Singanfoo,  China                           est.  1.000.000 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements       1901  828,655 

Smethwick,  England                      1906  62,606 

Bmyma,  Turkey                            est.  201,000 

Sofia,  Bnlgaria  eat  1906  83,187 

Sokoto.  Africa                               est.  60,000 

Sonthsmpton,  England  set.  1907  119,746 

South  Shields,  England  est.  1907  118,460 

Bpsndan,  Germany                        1906  70,801 

Srinsgar,  India                                IBOl  122.618 

Stettin,  Oennsnr                             1005  224,119 

Stockholm,  Sweden                          1907  882,788 

Stockport,  England  est  1907  100,986 

Stock  ton -on-Tees.  England  . . .        1901  61,478 

Stuttgart,  Germany                         1905  249,443 

Bnchau.  China                                 1805  500,000 

Sunderland,  England  est.  1906  166,029 

Snrabsya.  Java                             1800  146,944 

Sorakarta.  Java                               1900  10fl.4fiO 

Sural,    India                                1901  "g-fS? 

Swansea,  Wales  eat  1006  97.824 

Bwatau,  China                                 1905  60.000 

Sydney,  Australia  wt  1906  629.600 

StcKedln.  Hungary                          1900  ^SH^i 

Tabril.  Persia                                  est.  =00.000 

Tagnnrog,  Russia                             1900  58.928 

Tananartvo.  Madagascar                1901  70.000 

Tanjore,  India                                 1901  57,870 

Tantah.  Eeypt                              "AT  5^.222 

Taranto,  Italy                                 1901  60.788 

Tashkent  Russia  1897 

Teheran.  Persia                             est  2g2-S25 

Tientsin.  China  eat.  1909  7£2'£22 

TUis,  ItussU                               1900  169,500 
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TokuBbimi,  Japan   1008  68,710 

Tokjro,  Japan   1908  1,81^655 

Tomak,  Siberia   1900  68.533 

Toronto,  Canada   1001  208.040 

Tottenbam,  England  eat.  1005  116,332 

Tonlon,  Fmnce   ISOB  108,549 

Tonlpuse,  France   190S  149,438 

Tourcolne.  France   1906  81,671 

Tonre,  France   1906  67,601 

Torama,  Japan   1903  56,275 

Trapanl,  Sicily   1901  59.452 

Trichinopoli.  India   1901  104.721 

Trieste.  AuBtria-IInngaiy   1907  205.186 

TriTandrum.  India   1901  57,882 

Troye«,  France   1906  53,447 

Taaritayn,  Rusaia   1897  55,186 

Tucnman.  Argentina   1906  55.000 

Tnin,  Buuia   1897  114,733 

Tnnis,  Africa   eat.  250.000 

Turin,  Italy   1901  835,656 

Tver,  RuMla   1897  53.544 

Tynemouth,  England   1901  51.308 

Ulm,  Oermauy   1905  51,680 

Umballa,  India   1901  78.638 

Urnntiali,  Persia   eat.  50,000 

Utrecht,  Holland   1906  114.692 

Valencia,  Spain   1900  213,530 

ValetU.  Halls   1900  61,268 

Valladolid,  Spain   1900  68,789 

Valparaiao,  Chile   1305  175,000 

TcBlee,  lUhr   1901  151,840 

Verona,  lUtiy   1001  74.271 

VeraalUn,  Franoe   1906  54,083 

Vianna,  Austria   1907  1,099,013 

•With  aabarija. 


CiTlBS  AND  COD-STRT.  YKAfi. 

Tilna,  Bniista   1000 

Vitebsk.  Russia   1897 

Voroneik,  Rusaia   1000 

Wakaysma,  Japan   lOOS 

Wallasey,  Engfaod   1005 

Walsall,  England   est.  1907 

Warrington,  England   est.  lOOS 

Warsaw,  Poland.   1901 

Wellington,  New  Zealand*  . . .  1906 

AWnchau,  China   est.  1906 

West  Bromwtch,  England....  est.  1906 

West  Hsm,  Erngland   est.  1906 

West  Hartlepool.  England  ...  est.  1905 

Wiesbaden.  Prussia   1905 

Wigan.  England   eat.  1906 

Willesden,  England   1905 

Winnipeg.  Canada   1906 

Wolverhampton,  England   eat.  1006 

Wu  chang.  China   est. 

Wuchan.  China   1906 

Wu-Hu,  China   190B 

Wunburg,  flennnny   1005 

Yarkand,   Chinese  Turkestan.  eat. 

Yarmouth,  England   1006 

YaroslsT,  Russia   1897 

Yekaterinoslav.    See  EllATBKlXOfiLAV. 
Yelizsbethgrad.    See  ELlZABET<iRA». 

Yokohama,  Japan   1908 

York.  Etagland   eat.  1906 

Zanilbar,  East  Africa   eat. 

Zaragoia.    See  Sabaronra. 

Zhinilomir.  Russia   1000 

Zurich,  Switierland   1907 

Zwickan,  Qennauy   1005 


POPDLATIOlt. 

162,633 
65,871 
84,146 
68,527 
62,400 
96,171 
70.369 

756,426 
63,807 
80,000 
69,123 

808,284 
71,813 

100,953 
88,606 

138,080 
90,153 

102,010 

600,000 
59,000 

123,000 
80,327 

100,000 
52,879 
71.616 


826,085 
84,780 
100,000 

80,787 
186,846 
68,236 


CANADA  IN  STATISTICS.  1908. 


Area  In  aqnare  miles   8,745,574 

Estimated  Population  for  1910   7,350,000 

Banks — Capital   Paid  ap   (  96,049,538 

Banka — Note  Circalallon    68,153,994 

Banks — Deposits    658,307,015 

Banka — Diacounts   670,170,833 

D^KMita  in  Saviaga  Banks.   63,581,145 

Post  Office  SaTlsga  Banka  (nnmbor)...  1,084 
Failnrea  to  December  81st — 

Assets    9,443,327 

Lisbllitie   13,221,259 

Total  Dominion  Revenue   96,055,417 

Ekpendituro  on  Consolidated  Fund   76,641,451 

ToUl  Net  Debt   277,960,660 

Fire  Insurance  with  Canadian  Companies  433,878,730 

Fire  Insuraoce  with  British  Companies..  976,873,409 

Fire  Insurance  with  American  Companies  289,031,375 

Fire  Insurance;  Total  Premiums   17,037,329 

Fire  Insursni^e;  Total  Loskvs   10,278,521 

Life  Insurance  with  Csnadian  Companies  480.266,931 

Life  Insurance  with  British  Companies.  46,159,856 

lAte  Insurance  with  American  Companies  193,087,126 

Life  Insurance;  Total  Premiums   29,964,192 

Life  Insurance;  Paid  to  Policy  Holdcra.  16,118,419 

P.O.  Money  Orders,  Issued  in  Canada..  49,974,007 

P.O.  Money  Orders,  Payable  in  Canada.  .  81,836,629 

Letters  sent    396,011,000 

Post  Cards  sent    40,664.000 

Railway  Earninga — Gross    »146,918,313 

Railway  Earnings — Net    80,614,170 

Ballways,  Electrit;  <nii1es)   092 

Railways,   Steam    (miles)   22.066 

Railway  Capitol,  Electric   *  86,929.009 

Railway  Capital,  Sleam  $1,239,295,013 

Canals  (miles)    515 

Canals,  Totsl  Cost  to  lOOfl   $  93.442.874 

Telegraph,  Government  (mili-s  of  line)..  7,226 
Telegraph,  Chartered  Companies  (mili'S 

of  line)   25,517 

Telephones    120.000 

Public  Schools    (1901)   16.122 

Puprh  and  students  (1901)   911,661 

Colleges  and  UnlYersities   277 


Total  Vessels  (inward  and  outward)  in 

Canadian  Trade  (tana)   90,104,880 

Registered  Merchant  Marine  (Teaaeli)..  7,638 

Tonnage  of  Merchant  Marine   698,688 

Imports — Dutiable    ^216,160,047 

Imports — ^Free    133,719,908 

Imporis — Ctrin  and  Bullion   6,548,661 

Exports — Home    246,960,968 

Exports — Foreign    16,407.984 

Duty  on  Imports   58,831,074 

Exports— The  Mine   89.177,138 

Kxporls — The    Fisheries   13,867i368 

Exports — The   Forest   44,170,470 

Exports — Animal  Produce   55,101,200 

Exports — Agricultural    66,060,939 

Exports — Manufactures    28,507,124 

Imports  from  Great  Britain   04.417,314 

Imports  from  United  Stalts   214,648.885 

Eirporis  to  Great  Britain   134,484.156 

ExpoHs  to  United   States   113,520,500 

Immigration  (March  31)   204,071 

Total  Immigration  since  1897   1,210.742 

Immigration  from  Great  Britain   487,720 

Immigration  from  United  Stales   865,580 

Immigrants  from  United  Slates,  1908..  59,832 

Money  brought  by  Immigrants   f  60,000,000 

FiBhories    Product    (1907)   25,499,349 

Grain  Production  (bushels)   474,575,855 

Wheat  Production    (busheU)   126,795,137 

Wheat  Export  to  Great  Britain  (bushels)  43,003.541 

Valoe  of  Grain  Crop   «432,534.000 

Value  of  Western  Wheat  Crop   143,122,500 

Total  Appropriations  to  aid  Agriculture .  2,690.297 

Mineral    Production   87,323,849 

Oold    Production   3,825,000 

Silver  Prodnctinn    11,667,197 

Ooppor    Production   8,500,885 

Nickel  Production    8.231,538 

Coal    Production   25,567,235 

M;iniif;i<''iir(.8    (vnhie,   lUdfi)   718,352,603 

Military  Force  (lolal  numliiT)   46,060 

fhlirrh^S    11.04S 

Religious  Denominations    SI 
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KtTLEBS,  STATESMEN,  A 

ABBAS  L  itb-baf).  THB  OBEAT  (15S7  1628). 
PenUo  monardi;  raine  to  tb«  throne  (15B6);  Ticto- 
riotu  over  the  Librks  tt  Herat  (1597):  won  many 
bftttln  from  tb«  Turks  (1601-I609) ;  drovo  tlM  Portn- 
ncM  tnm  Omrax  (1022).  Ha  U  noted  for  his  nsny 
important  reform*. 

ABBAS  n.,  HILMI,  X.  O.  O.  (1874-  ).  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt  aince  1892 ;  eldest  son  of  Tewfik 
Faaba.  He  was  edncated  in  Europe  and,  althouKh 
nnfriendly  toward  the  Encliah  soTemment.  has  proT«d 
an  able  and  enlishtened  ruler  under  Eugtlsh  super- 
vision. 

ABBASSn>ES  (ab-boM'idt),  THB.  Caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad.  Of  this  noted  dynasty  of  Saracen  mlers  {75u- 
125S).  Harun-sI-Rsahid  and  al-Mamun  were  the  most 
celebrated. 

ABBOTT,  SIB  JOBK  JOSEPH  OAIJ>WELL  (1821- 
1898 )  -  CanadisD  statesman ;  born  st  Bt.  Andrew' s, 
Quebec.  Member  Dominion  Parliament  (1867);  mem- 
ber without  portfolio  in  Sir  John  A.  Haedonald's  cab- 
inet (1887):  premier  of  the  Dominion  (1891-1892) 
after  Uaedould's  death;  reaicned  through  ill  health, 
thonfta  he  remained  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  hU 
aucceaeor.  Sir  John  Tbompaon;  knitted  (1892);  an 
authority  on  commercial  law. 

ABP-BB-BAHMAW  (t  -782).  A  Saracen  rot- 
emor  of  Spain  who  with  80,000  men  invaded  Oaal 
and  met  the  Franka  nnder  Charlea  Uartel  near 
Poitiers  in  the  battle  gf  Tours  (October.  782).  After 
atz  days  of  hand-to-hand  flshtlnc  the  Suacena  were 
defeated. 

ABD-Tn.-HABaD  U.  (1842-  ) .  Thirty-fourth 
anltan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (1876-  ].  In  1877 
Ruaaia  declared  war  on  account  of  the  Bulnarian  out- 
TugeB.  England  alone  saved  Turkey.  The  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  was  modified  by  the  Berlin  CoD^ress,  but 
Turkey  lost  Montenegro,  Berria,  Bouraanis,  BulKaria. 
and  Hersegovina.  The  Armenian  outrages  (1895-1896) 
again  roused  Europe,  but  the  aultan  skillfully  played 
off  one  European  power  againnt  another  and  nothing 
waa  done.  In  1897  Crete  rebelled,  and  secured  by 
the  aid  of  foreign  powera  some  degree  nf  autonomy. 
In  1908  the  sultan  was  forced  by  the  "Young  Turk" 
party,  whom  hitherto  be  had  treated  as  rebels,  to 
sign  a  constitution  assuring  representative  government 
is  place  of  aatocrslic  rule.    Deposed  April  26,  1909. 

ABBBDBEN,  SEVENTH  EABL  OF.  SXB  JOHH 
OAHPBEXX  OOBDON  (1847-  ).  British  states- 
nan  and  governor  general  of  Canada  (1893-1898); 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ia  Oladslone'a  ministry  in 
1886,  and  again  in  1905. 

ACHUET  m.  or  AHKBD  HI.  (I678-1TS6).  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  (1708-1T30).  Sheltered  Charles  XII. 
after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa  (1709);  took  Horea 
(Orcece)  from  the  Venetians  (.1715);  invaded  Hun- 
gary, was  defeated  at  Peterwardetn  (1716)  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  later  at  Belgrade;  by  the  treaty  of 
Paaaarowits  he  gave  up  to  Austria  Belgrade  and  other 
territories.  Deposed  by  his  soldiers  (1730)  and  died 
In  prison  (1736). 

ADAHS,  CHABLES  FBAKGXS  (1807-1886).  Amer- 
ican diplomatist,  eon  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  was 
gradiuted  at  Harvard  (1825):  editor  the  Boston  Whig 
(1846>1S48):  Free  Soil  candidate  for  vice-preaident 
(1848);  minister  to  England  11861-1868);  member  of 
Geneva  Court  of  Arbitration  to  settle  Alabama  Claitns. 

ADAlfS,  SAKDBL  (1722-1803).  "The  Father  of 
tlie  American  Revolution."  Ilia  speeches  snd  writings 
brought  about  not  only  the  war,  but  independence  of  Ihe 
colonies;  from  1740  to  1797  was  active  in  public 
affaira:  aigner  of  the  Declaration;  member  of  Congresa 
eight  years;  governor  of  UsasachnsettB  (1701-I7D7). 

ADOLPH  or  ADO  LP  HUB  OF  NASSAU  ( 1250- 
1298).  King  of  Germanv  (1292-1298);  succesnor  of 
Rudolph  I.;  dethroned  (1298).  Rudolph's  son,  Albert, 
became  kinc  A  battle  foUovod  in  which  Adolphus 
waa  slain. 

ACTSILAUS  (about  444-3G0  B.  C).  King  of 
Sparta  (401-360).  Commander-in-chief  of  Hpnrlan 
forces  In  Aaia  Minor  during  the  Persian  War  (397); 
led  the  forces  against  Athena,  Thebes,  and  other 
atatea  In  Oreece  (894);  led  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  (361),  and  died  on  hia  way  home. 

ALBAMT  OOHVEHTION.  The  first  j^neral  scheme 
of  anion  proposed  to  the  colonies.  In  1754.  at  the 
mitbrcak  of  too  war  between  the  French  and  English, 
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representatives  from  the  American  colonies  met  at 
Atnaay  to  decide  opon  the  sphere  of  the  Indians  in 
the  war  and  to  rooflrm  the  peace  of  the  Flvo  Nationa. 
A  scheme  of  onion  of  the  colonies  was  proposed  but 
none  accepted  ll.  The  king  refused  it  as  giving  too 
much  power  to  the  colonies,  and  the  colonies  reinsed 
It  as  ll  gave  too  much  power  to  the  king. 

ALBANY  BEOENOT.  A  group  of  New  York  Dem- 
ocrats at  Albany  from  1820  to  1850  dominated  the 
state  and  to  some  extent  national  elections  and  patron- 
age by  their  thorough  organization  and  political  abil- 
ity. Among  thi<  most  famous  members  were  Martin 
Van  Buren,  William  L.  Marcy  (originator  In  1838  of 
the  saying,  "To  the  victora  belong  the  spoils"),  Silas 
Wright,  John  A.  Dix.  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  A.  C.  Flagg, 
Dean  Richmond,  Samuel  A.  Tatcott,  and  others. 

ALBERT  or  ALBERT  FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS 
CHARLES  BUHAHUEL,  PBINOE  OF  SAXE-CO- 
BURG-OOTBA  (1819-1861).  Husband  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  known  as  the  Prince  Consort ;  married 
Victoria,  February  10,  1840,  He  attained  an  impor- 
tant place  as  a  statesman  and  accomplished  much 
good.  His  last  official  act  waa  the  prevention  of  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States  over  the 
Trent  affair. 

ALBEBT  I.  (12501-1308).  Archduke  of  Austria 
and  emperor  of  Oermsny;  wss  the  son  of  Rudolph  I. 
On  the  death  of  Rudolph  in  1291  Albert  hopeid  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  but  on  account  of  bis  reputation 
for  tyranny  was  passed  over  and  Adotph  was  chosen. 
In  1298  Adolph  so  disgusted  the  princes  that  be  waa 
dethroned  and  Albert  was  mode  king.  They  met  In 
battle  near  Worms  and  Adolph  was  slain.  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  claimed  that  he  alona  was  emperor,  but 
Albert  forced  him  to  terms  and  conducted  several 
foreign  wars  unsuccessfully.  Albert  was  assassinated 
by  his  nephew,  John,  in  1308. 

ALBEBT  n.  OF  QEBSfANT  AND  V.  OF  AUSTRIA 

(1397-1439).  In  1437  he  was  elected  kins  of  Bohe- 
mia and  of  Hungary  to  succeed  his  father-in-law 
Emperor  SlKismund.  In  March,  1438,  he  was  elected 
ruler  of  Germany.  Wars  with  the  Turks  and  rebel- 
lions in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  marked  his  short  reign. 

ALBOZN  (t  -573).  King  of  the  Lombards  (about 
561).  Slew  (Tunimund,  king  of  the  Oepidae,  in  battle 
(566),  and  married  his  daughter,  Rosamund.  In- 
vaded Italy  with  a  large  army  (568) ;  overran  Venetia, 
Etrarla,  and  captured  Benevrnlum  (571).  Was  mur- 
dered at  the  connivance  of  bis  wife  (578). 

ALEZANDEB  JANNAEU8  (I  -78  B.  C).  King 
of  the  Jews;  Ihe  aon  of  John  Hyreanus;  extended  the 
frontiers  of  bis  kingdom  west  and  south;  was  defeated 
by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  Galilee;  made  an  alliance  with 
Cleapatra  and  drove  Ptolemy  out.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  a  great  struggle  between  the  Sadducees  and 
the  Pharisees,  with  the  former  of  whom  he  sided.  It 
is  said  that  50,000  perished  during  this  civil  strife. 
He  quelled  a  revolt  st  Jerusalem  by  slaughtering  6,000. 
On  his  return  from  a  short  exile  Into  which  he  bad 
been  driven  by  the  PhariBces,  he  caused  800  rebels  to 
be  crurifled  before  him  and  their  wives  and  children 
slaughtered  (86  B.  C).    He  died  in  78  B.  C. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  (356  3=3  B.  C).  King 
of  Maccdon  and  conqueror  of  the  Eastern  world.  He 
was  the  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  snd  succeeded 
him.  He  speedily  cleared  away  all  opposilion  and 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Persia.  He  entered  Asia 
Minor  in  334;  loosed  the  famous  Gordion  knot  with 
his  Hword;  defeated  the  Prrstun  bout  under  Darius  at 
Jasus  in  333;  stormed  and  took  Tyro  in  332:  then 
Gazn:  conquered  Egypt  in  332;  defeated  Darius  st 
Arbela,  near  Gaugamela  (331);  entered  India,  con- 
quering aH  he  went,  in  3'iS.  He  died  in  Babylon 
(323  B.  0.).  On  his  death  his  vant  kingdom  waa 
divided  among  his  gcnerala  and  favuritea. 

ALEXANDER  I.  (18,->7-1893).  Prince  of  Bulenria 
(I879-18rtr.).  Served  in  the  Russo-Turkish  Wiir 
( 1877-1878)  ;  when  Rulgnria  was  mndi'  a  Kelf-rulinR 
principality,  he  was  elvcli'd  ruler  or  hereditary  princo 
(1879);  forced  to  abdicate  (l«Sfi)  by  ii  RuRsian  con- 
spiracy and  kidnapped.  On  bis  relt'aae  hi'  formally 
obdicalcd. 

ALEXANDER  L.  PAULOVITCH  (1777-1825). 
Ciar  of  Russia  ( iaoi-18J5).  Scni  and  successor  of 
Paul  I.,  who  was  Ihe  son  of  ratherine  It.  At  first 
friendly  to  Napoleon,  ho  later  opposi-d  him;  made 
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pwca  irlth  Um  In  1807:  1>roke  It  and  Hipolflon 
iDTsded  Basria  In  1812,  Alvziader  tben  Joinaa  Enc- 
Uad  and  Frnaala  and  vith  them  invaded  Paria  {ICarea 
81,  1816);  joined  Anatria  and  Pniaila  in  the  "Holy 
Allianoe"  after  Waterloo  (1815).  He  wm  sacceeded 
bj  NicholaB  I. 

AISZAKDEB  IL,  NXXOUTEVITCH  (1818-1B81). 
Osar  of  Biuafa  (1855'1881}.  Son  and  STtccessor 
of  Nicholas  I.  Ascended  the  throne  daring  the  Ori- 
mean  War;  eompelled  to  sign  the  hnmiUatmf  Treaty 
of  Paris  (1856);  freed  all  of  the  alaves  or  serfs  la 
his  kingdom  (1858-1861),  ovrr  28,000,000  people; 
sold  Alaska  to  the  United  SUtes  (1867);  toaght  a 
aneeeasfal   war   against   ToAay   (1877-1878):  had 

Seat  troable  with  NlblUsta  and  vas  assassinated  by 
em  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  (1881).  Alex- 
ander III.  succeeded  him. 

AXEXAHDEU  m.,  ALEXAITDBOVITCE  (1845- 
1694).  Csar  of  Bussia  (1881-1894);  not  crowned 
until  1888  for  fear  of  the  Nihilists,  against  whom  he 
made  strict  and  seTere  laws:  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  began  In  his  reign;  Bussia  and  France  were 
fmted  into  Mendahip  in  opposition  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  Oermany,  Anstrut,  and  Italy.  He  did 
modi  to  stTaagthen  tna  army  and  navy.  Nicholas  II. 
sneceeded  him. 

AIiEXANSEB  I.  (1078 1-1124).  King  of  Bcotland; 
fourth  son  of  Ifalcolm  Canmore;  succeeded  his 
brother,  Edgar  (1107),  while  the  lowlands  were  ruled 
by  his  younger  brother,  Sarid  I.  He  fonnded  an 
episcopacy  in  opposition  to  the  English  Church,  estab- 
lishing abbeys  at  Inchcolm  and  Scone,  and  a  biehoprio 
at  St.  Andrews.    He  died  childless. 

AIXZANDEB  n.  (1108-1349).  King  of  Scotland; 
son  of  William  the  Lion;  csme  to  the  throne  (1214); 
married  Joan,  the  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England. 
He  was  a  wise  lawgiver,  and  brought  prosperity  to 
the  land. 

ALBXANDEB  m.  (1241-1286).  King  of  Scotland ; 
succeeded  in  1249;  during  his  minority  was  beset  by 
English  and  Scottish  regents;  defeated  Haakon  of 
Norway  at  Largs  (126B)  and  added  the  Hebrides  to 
Scotland.  Ha  was  killed  on  Ifareh  12,  1286,  by 
falling  over  a  dlfl. 

AUBXANDEB  Z.  (1876-1908).  King  of  Servla 
(1889-1908).  Son  of  Milan,  who  abdicated  in  1889; 
ruled  under  a  regency  until  1898,  when  be  took  per- 
sonal control;  formulated  a  new  constitution  (1895); 
in  1900  married  Draga  Msshin,  a  widow  much  older 
than  himself;  on  June  11,  1908,  he  and  his  consort 
were  assassinated  with  others  by  conspiracy  of  the 
amy  olBeers.    Peter  I.  succeeded. 

AlfiXEZ  or  AIEZXB  XXKBAILOTITOH  (1629- 
1676).  Csar  of  Bnsda  (1645-167e).  Bon  and  aoc- 
eesBor  of  Uichael  Feodorovltch.  One  of  the  best  of 
rulers.  He  prepared  the  nation  for  many  reforms 
introduced  by  bis  son,  Peter  the  Qreat. 

AXBXroa  I„  OOKNEHUS  (1048-1118).  One  of  the 
■blest  rulers  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (1080-1118). 
The  son  of  John  Comnenus  and  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror, Isaac  Oomnenns.  His  soldiera  raised  him  to 
the  throne  to  take  the  place  of  old  Nlcephoma 
Bolanlatea,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  monastery. 
He  was  everjrwhere  surrounded  by  foes  who  invaded 
his  emp  Ire.  To  protect  himself  from  the  Beljuklan 
Tnrka  be  called  upon  Pope  Urban  II.  for  help.  Thla 
brought  abcmt  the  First  Omsade.  He  stayed  the  tall 
of  the  Byxantine  Empire  during  his  long  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years. 

ALEXIUS  or  AX£XI8  n.,  C0HNBNU8  (abont 
1168-1183).  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (about  1180- 
1188).  He  succeeded  his  father,  Manuel  I.,  and  was 
deposed  and  strangled  by  his  uncle,  Andronicas. 

AlfOHSO  I.  OF  0A8TILB  AND  VI.  OF  LEON 

(1030-1109).  Csmo  to  the  throne  of  Leon  in  1005; 
in  1072  succeeded  in  Castile  his  brother  Sancho.  who 
was  assassinated;  imprisoned  his  brother,  Oarcia,  for 
ten  years;  ruled  over  nearly  all  of  Christian  Spain 
until  defeated  by  the  Almoravtdes  allied  with  the 
king  of  Seville  (1108).  Sacceeded  by  his  daughter, 
Urraca,  who  married  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon. 

ALFONSO  m.  (848-912).  The  first  king  of  Leon, 
Asturias.  and  Galicia.  Gained  many  victories  over 
the  Moors  from  870  to  901.  His  son,  Oarcia,  rebelled 
in  888  and  was  defeated  and  Imprisoned.  His 
wife  incited  another  rebellion  and  caused  his  abdication 
in  910.  He  led  Oareia'a  forces  for  two  years  againat 
the  Moors. 
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ALFOHSO  X.  fl221-1284).  "The  Astronomer," 
"the  Philoaopher,''  or  "the  Wise";  king  of  Leon 
and  {3astile.  Succeeded  his  father,  Ferdinand  III. 
(1252):  elected  king  of  the  Germans  (1257),  but  waa 
excluded  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrg  (1878);  defeated 
the  Moors  (1262) ;  deprived  of  his  tnrone  by  Ua  son, 
Sancho  (1282);  noted  in  literature. 

ALFONSO  I.  (I  -1184).  King  of  Navarre  and 
Aragon;  married  Urraca,  danghter  and  successor  of 
Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castile;  was  divorced  from 
her;  took  Saragossa  after  a  four  years'  siege  (1118); 
slew  20,000  Moors  at  Daroca  (1120);  invaded  Valen- 
cia (1123) :  took  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  (1180) ; 
was  defeated  by  the  Almoravides  after  a  long  struggle. 

ALFONSO  L  (1109-1185).  First  king  of  Portugal. 
Son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy,  the  conqueror  and  Count 
of  Portugal,  who  died  when  Alfonso  was  only  two 
years  old.  At  twenty-one  be  took  the  power  away 
from  his  motber,  Theresa  of  Castile,  who  had  abused 
it.  Defeated  the  Moors  on  the  plains  of  Ourique 
(1189),  when  legend  says  200,000  perished.  He  then 
took  the  title  of  king.  He  took  Lisbon  (1147)  with 
the  aid  of  some  English  crusaders  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  besieged  and  took  Alcasar  de  Sal 
(1158);  the  fortress  of  Santarea  from  ttte  Saracens 
(1171);  defeated  the  Almobade  mler,  Jasef-ben-Jakub 
(1184). 

ALFONSO  V.  (1432-1481).  King  of  Portugal; 
"the  African."  Assumed  the  throne  (1448),  de- 
clared his  uncle,  Pedro,  the  late  regent,  a  rebel  and 
defeated  him;  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  (1476); 
was  obliged  to  take  the  throne  again;  signed  the 
treaty  of  Alcantara  with  Castile  ( 1479) .  In  his 
reign  the  explorations  of  the  Portngnese  In  Africa 
were  pushed  south  of  the  equator. 

ALFONSO  V.  (1885-1458).  King  of  Aragon,  Na- 
ples, and  Sicily  (1416-1458).  Brought  southern  Italy 
under  the  control  of  Aragon;  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Qcnoese  fleet  and  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Milan  (1435).  Alfonso  so  charmed  him  by  bis  man- 
ners and  talent  that  he  set  him  at  liberty  and  made 
an  alliance  with  him.  After  many  battles,  Alfonso 
took  Naples,  where  he  died  while  his  troops  were 
besieging  Omoa. 

ALFONSO  xn.  (1857  188S).  King  of  Spain 
(1874>188S).  Son  of  the  deposed  Queen  Isabella  II. 
In  1888  he  waa  publicly  insulted  in  Paris  as  he  was 
returning  from  Ocrmany,  and  war  was  narrowly 
averted.  He  struggled  vainly  to  cement  the  various 
factions  in  which  his  country  was  divided.  Hia  post- 
humous son,  Alfonso  XIII.,  succeeded  him. 

AUVNSO  Xm.  (1886-  ).  King  ot  Spain. 
His  mother,  Maria  Ohristina.  Archduchess  of  Anatria, 
aoted  as  regent  until  his  maiority.  His  reign  has 
been  marked  by  mntinles  abroad  and  oahlnet  crises 
and  anarchJstio  disturbances  at  home.  In  1894  and 
1895  rebellion  broke  out  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
In  1898  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Spain, 
and  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  December  10,  1899,  Spain 
lost  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Bieo.  In  1906 
the  king  married  Princess  '  Ena  of  Battenberg,  niece 
of  Edward  VII.  of  England. 

ALFBED  THE  GBEAT  (649-901).  RingofWesaez 
(871-901).  He  was  the  son  of  Ethelwnlf,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons.  The  two  great  features  of  his 
reign  are  the  incursiona  by  the  Danes  and  the  great 
attention  paid  to  education  through  the  king's  patron- 
age. After  several  battles  with  the  Danes,  ne  quieted 
them,  probably  by  giving  them  money.  In  878  there 
was  a  great  invasion.  Alfred  established  himself  at 
Athelney,  and  a  few  weeks  later  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ethandnn.  The  Danish  king,  Outhmm,  was 
baptised  and  the  peace  of  Wedmore  followed.  For 
the  next  15  yeara  there  was  comparative  peaee.  In 
893  the  Danea,  who  had  been  driven  ont  of  Germany 
by  Arnulf,  made  another  descent  on  England,  whien 
lasted  four  more  years  before  the  Danes  were  driven 
out. 

ALOEB,  BUSSELL  ALBXANDEB  (1636  1907). 
American  soldier  and  politician:  bom  in  Lsfsyette, 
Ohio;  served  through  tne  Civil  war  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  general;  governor  of  Michigan  (1865- 
1880);  commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  B.  (1889); 
secretary  of  war  in  McKintey's  Cabinet  (1897-1899) 
and  as  auch  he  met  vigorous  criticism  for  eondltiona 
during  the  Spanish-American  War;  United  States 
senator  (1902-1907). 

ALI  IBN  ABU  TALIB  (about  600-661).  Fourth 
caliph,  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  one 
of  his  first  converts.    He  succeeded  to  the  caliphate 
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on  tbe  murder  of  Othnun  (656).  Hit  relfn  wma 
itormj  ftnd  full  of  wkn.  He  vm  opposed  bj  Ayeetaeh 
(he  widov  of  MohBmnied,  and  IfnawwirBh,  both  of 
whom  be  oTcrcMne.  He  wea  murdered  at  Knfa.  Hia 
foUowcTB  formed  tba  aeot  of  the  Shiitea.  which  nov 
numbera  orer  16,000,000.    The/  era  atrong  In  Feraia. 

AXAOBtrS  I.  (1845-1890).  Dnke  of  AosU  and 
kins  of  Spain  (1870-1878).  Son  of  Victor  Em- 
mannel  of  Italy;  elected  by  the  Cort»  king  of  Spain 
(1870);  alUeked  by  aaaaxBini  (1873);  abdicated 
TOlnntarily  (1873 ) ;  a  republic  with  figneraa  aa  pro- 
Tiaional  president  was  proclaimed. 

AHAaiS  L  An  Egyptian  king  of  the  XVIII.  dy- 
nasty and  first  Pharaoh  of  that  line.  He  reigned 
about  1600  B.  O.  He  drove  out  the  Hykaos  and 
Shepherd  kings  from  Kgypt  and  made  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine  tributary  to  b)m. 


XL  The  fifth  Pharaoh  of  the  XXVI.  dy- 
naaty.  He  aauraed  the  throne  from  Apriea  about  570 
B.  C.  He  foncnt  againet  Nebuchadnessar  and  skill- 
fvlly  warded  off  the  attacka  of  Persia.  He  showed 
himself  friendly  to  the  Oreefca,  whom  he  employed  as 
soldiers.    He  died  in  526  B.  C. 

AMSHEMHAT.  The  name  of  four  kinga  of  Egypt 
of  the  XII.  dynasty.  AKBMSHBAT  X.  (reigned 
about  2380-2871  B.  d).  AHBHBIIHAT  IL  (reioned 
35  years  beginning  abont  2066  B.  0.).  AHBiraiC- 
HAT  m.  (2221-2179  B.  C).  AMBMEHKAT  IT. 
(reigned  for  9  years  from  about  1941  B.  C). 

AHBNOPHIS.  The  name  of  foar  Pharaoha  of  the 
XVIII.  dynasty.  AMENOPBIS  Z.  (reigned  for  10 
years  from  about  1570  B.  C).  AMENOPHIS  IX. 
1  reigned  for  25  years  from  abont  1450  B.  0.). 
AKEirOPHia  m.  (reigned  for  80  years  from  ahont 
1410  B.  C).  AHEirOPHIS  IT.  (reigned  for  18 
ytara  from  about  1375  B.  C). 

AMES,  FISHBB  (1758  1808).  American  orator 
and  sUtesman;  was  gradiMted  from  Harvard  at  16: 
at  SI  (1789)  elected  to  Cangrcaa,  where  ha  aerred 
for  cipit  jresra. 

AMPHXOTTOKZO  OOUKOXIt.  A  religions  congress 
formed  by  two  representatiTcs  from  each  tribe  of 
ancient  Qreen>.  It  met  in  the  spring  .and  autumn 
at  both  Delphi  and  Thermopylae.  Its  power  declined 
In  the  third  century  B.  C.  It  had  especial  care  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  its  treasures,  and 
directed  other  rellglona  affaira  and  the  Pythian 
gamea, 

AMUSATH  or  KUBAD  I.  (13191SB9).  Sultan  of 
the  Ottoman  Tnrka  (1S59-1389).  Son  and  succeaaor 
of  Orkhan.  Invaded  Enrope.  defeating  Christiana 
everywhere;  took  Adrianople  (13G1)  and  made  it  his 
capiMl;  cm  shed  Servia  (1389)  in  the  Battle  of  Kos- 
SOTO.  Amnrath  was  killed  by  a  wounded  Servian 
noble  when  he  waa  surveying  the  field  of  battle  and 
victor/.    Succeeded  by  Bajaiet  I. 

AMDBATH  or  UUBAD  n.  (14011451).  Tenth 
saltan  of  the  Turks  {1421-1451).  Son  and  succeftsor 
of  Mohammed  I.;  tooK  Saloniea  from  Venice  (1480); 
defeated  several  times  by  Hnnradl,  the  Hungarian 
patriot;  overwhelmed  the  Rnngarfana  at  Varna  (1444). 
where  Ladislaa,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  fell; 
defeated  Hnnyadi  at  Koaaovo  (1448).  Sncreeded  by 
hla  aoB,  Uohammed  ll..  the  eonqneror  of  Constanti- 
nople, 

AKUBATH  or  MITKAD  IT.  (1011-1640).  Sultan 
(if  Turkey  (1628-1640).  "The  Turkish  Sero."  Took 
Bagdad  from  Persia  (1688)  and  slaughterrd  80,000 
of  the  people.    Noted  for  craelty  and  tyranny. 

AXOUS  KABTIU8  (I  -614  B.  C).  Fourth  king 
of  Buna  (638-614).  rounded  Ostia  at  the  month  o? 
the  Tiber:  hnilt  the  first  prison  In  the  rity  of  Borne, 
atlll  In  eziatence  near  the  Forum, 

AITDBASST  (on'drah-ahe)  OTUIJ^  COUNT  (1823- 
1890).  Hungarian  statesman.  Advorated  the  popular 
eauae  in  the  revolution  of  1848;  exile  in  France  and 
England  (1849-1857);  member  of  the  Diet  (1861); 
vice-president  (1865-1866);  prime  minister  of  Hun- 

Biry  (1867):  minister  of  foreign  affaire  of  Anatria- 
ungary    (1871) ;   chief  reprasenlativa   of  Anatria- 
Hnngar;  at  Berlin  Congreaa  (1878). 

AHDBONICiUS.  The  name  of  four  Byxanline  em- 
perors. ANDBOHIOUS  Z.  (I110-II85).  His  life 
was  full  of  trials  and  troubles  and  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob  in  Constantinople.  The 
last  of  the  (Tomneni.  AMBBONIOUS  XI.  (1260- 
1882).    Son  of  Slichael  Palaeologua.    A  weak  ruler 


(1282-1828).  Driven  from  his  throne.  AHDBOVI- 
OUB  m.  (1296-1840).  A  weak  ruler.  ANDBONI- 
OnS  IT.  Emperor  in  1377.  ObUined  the  throne  in 
conapiracy  against  hla  father.  John  Palaeologua.  Com- 
pelled to  abdicate  (1878). 

AKDBOS,  SIB  EDmmn}  (1687-1714).  In  1674 
he  waa  made  British  eolonial  governor  of  New  Toric. 
In  1680  he  was  made  governor  of  New  England.  Ho 
carried  on  an  administration  of  tyranny  which  lasted 
for  three  years;  declared  all  marriagea  unlawful  unleaa 
celebrated  by  Episcopal  clergymen:  levied  exorbitant 
taxes,  etc.,  until  imprisoned  oy  (he  people  of  Boston 
in  1689,  and  sent  to  England;  afterwards  made 
governor  of  Virginia  and  then  of  Qnemsey. 

AKHAPOLZS  COHTEHTIOir.  Held  in  Annapolis, 
Md.,  September  11,  1786,  to  consider  intercolonial 
commerce  and  changes  in  the  Articles  of  Federation. 
It  was  attended  by  commissioners  from  Virginia,  Del- 
aware. Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Hew  York; 
although  the  other  states  had  chosen  commissioners, 
they  did  not  attend.  Practically  all  that  waa  done 
was  a  recommendation  which  led  to  tho  Caaatitntlonal 
ConTeniion  of  1787. 

ANNS  (1685-1714).  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  last  of  the  Stuarts.  Second  daughter  of 
James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde.  Harried  Prince  (Jeorge  of 
Denmark.    Lady  Churchill  (Duchess  of  Uarlborouith) 

Eined  an  nscendency  over  her,  aa  did,  later,  Mrs. 
ssham.    She  waa  succeeded  by  George  I. 

AHKE  07  A1TSTEIA  (1601-1666).  DauKhter  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  wife  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France.  Mother  of  Louis  XIV.  Though  neglected 
and  cruelly  treated  bv  her  hnsband,  she  became 
regent  on  his  death  (1643).  Cardinal  Uaxarin  ruled 
well  for  her  and  prepared  a  great  kingdom  for  Lonla 

AHTAIiOISAS.  Oreat  Sparian  statesman ;  son  of 
Leon.  Sent  by  his  government  to  Tiribaius,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  at  Sardis  (393  B.  C),  to  break  up  the 
nnderslsnding  between  Athens  and  Persia.  He  suc- 
ceeded, but  agreed  thst  Sparta  should  recognise  Per- 
sian supremacy  over  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  displeased  the  Persian  king,  Artaxerxes,  and 
Tfribazus  was  recalled;  to  be  restored  (388  B.  0.). 
Encouraged  by  this  fact  Antalcidas  was  sent  sgatn 
as  a  Spartan  admiral  to  treat  again  with  the  Persian 
court;  received  an  interview  and  carried  his  point; 
thus  breaking  the  blockade  of  the  Athenians  and  shut- 
ting them  out  from  the  Aegean  Sea.  He  ooropelted 
the  resultant  peace  known  na  the  "Peace  of  Antal- 
cidas," its  final  ratification  taking  place  at  Sparta 
(386  B.  C).  Persian  anpport  was  held  until  after 
(lie  battle  of  Leucira,  when  he  lost  favor  and  ia  aaid 
to  have  atarred  himaelf  to  death  in  disappointment. 

Aim(X)H0S  I.  King  of  Syria  (about  280-261 
B.  C. ).  Son  and  succi'aHor  of  Seleucns  I.  He  gained 
a  deciBive  victory  ovir  the  Qauls  who  Invsded  Asia 
Minor  in  275  B.  C.  He  had  difficulty  in  raRlntaining 
the  integrity  of  his  vast  empire  and  had  frequent 
occasions  for  defense.  He  declared  war  against 
Ptolemj  II.,  PhiladBlphuBi  hut  it  was  indecisive. 

AMTIOOHUB  Xn.,  THB  OBBAT.  King  of  Syria 
(228-187  B.  C).  Son  and  succeeaor  of  Seleucus  II. 
He  made  war  on  Ptolemy  IV.  of  Egypt;  quriled  a 
rebellion  at  home:  extended  hia  empire  to  the  east; 
made  war  with  Philip  of  Uaeedon,  as  an  ally,  upon 
Ptolemy  V.  of  Egypt;  took  some  of  hla  territory,  Dnt 
waa  forced  by  Bome  to  return  it;  made  war  upon 
Greece;  waa  defeated  at  Thermopylae  in  191  B.  C. 
and  again  at  Magnesia  in  190  B.  C. ;  after  which  ho 
was  forced  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  territory  in  Asia 
Minor  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  15,000  talents.  To  get 
this  vast  sum  ne  pillaged  a  temple,  and  wai  murdered 
in  187  B.  C. 

AMTIOCHUS  IV.,  EPIFHAM£8.  King  of  Syria 
(175-ir>4  B.  C).  Son  of  Antiorhus  III.  Succeeded 
his  brother,  Selcucus  IV.  In  188  B.  C.  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  ss  a  hostage ;  exchanged  for  the  son  of 
SeleucUH  (176  B.  C.) :  became  king  next  vear.  Recov- 
ered Palestine,  sacked  Jerusalem,  plundered  the 
Temple:  conquered  nearly  all  of  Egypt  until  ordered 
by  the  Romans  to  desist  (168  B.  C). 

ANTONINUS.  MABCXrS  ATTBELIUS  (121-180).  A 
Roman  emperor  renowned  for  wisdom  nnd  virtue  (161- 
ISO).  Son-in-law  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. Several  snrceasful  wars  kept  him  swsy  from 
Rome,  during  which  ht>  commnnded  tho  rexpect  of  hu 
soldiprs  by  his  Himple  life.  The  only  blot  on  his  nanm 
was  allowing  tho  persecution  of  Christians. 

ANTONINUS  FZna  (8fl-lfil).  A  fsmous  Romnii 
emperor  (138-101).    Consul  is  120;  adopted  by  the 
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•mperor  Hadrian  (136);  emperor  the  tftme  year;  hi* 
retjini  wu  peaceful  and  happy;  persecution  of  Chria- 
tiana  was  fie»t\y  leBeened;  condncted  a  campaiffn  in 
Britain  and  built  a  wall  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde. 

AKTOHIUS,  HABOUS  (83-30  B.  0.)-  Known  aa 
Ifark  Antony.  A  Roman  triumvir.  Ue  foogbt  nnder 
Oabiniaa  in  Palestine  and  £|rrpt.  and  witb  Caesar  in 
Gaol,  Thence  he  went  to  Rome  In  50  B.  G.  to  ad- 
vance tba  Interests  of  Caesar.  He  was  elected  a 
tribune  in  that  year,  but  vas  expelled  tha  next  for  bis 
seal  la  Caeaar's  Intereata.  He  (led  to  Caesar,  who  on 
the  ontbreak  of  the  war  with  Fompey,  made  Antonius 
eommander  of  the  amy  in  Italy.  He  commanded  the 
left  wins  of  Oaeaar'a  army  at  tha  batUe  of  PbarsaUa, 
and,  during  Caeaar's  absence  In  Africa,  govemed  Italy. 
He  waa  mode  consul  in  44  B.  C.  After  the  aBsas- 
tlnatlon  of  Caesar  in  that  year,  be  compelled  ihe 
conqiirators  to  leave  Rome.  Cicero  denounced  him, 
and  Octavianua  now  appeared  as  a  rival.  Antony  fled 
to  the  camp  of  Lepidus  in  Oaul,  and  with  the  army  of 
Iiepidns  and  hig  own  scattered  forces  marched  on 
Rome.  Octavianus  made  an  alliance  vilh  him  and 
formed  with  Iiepidus  the  second  triumvirate.  Then 
began  the  slaughter  r.f  R::man  citizens,  including 
Cicero.  Applan  says  that  300  senators  and  2,000 
Icnighta  were  assassinated.  Antony  and  Octavianus 
then  went  to  Uacedonia  and  defeated  the  forcea  of 
Brutus  and  Caseius  at  Fhilippi  in  42  B.  C.  Antony 
went  to  Athens,  thence  to  bgypt  to  eettle  with  Cleo- 
patra, who  captivated  him  fay  her  beauty.  A  dispute 
over  the  division  of  the  empire  caused  a  new  arrange- 
ment.  Antony  took  the  East,  Octavianus  the  West, 
and  LepiduB,  Africa.  Antony  returned  to  Egypt  and 
Octavianus  incited  the  Ramans  against  him.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  power  and  war  was  declared  on  Cleo- 
patra. A  naval  engagement  took  place  at  Actium  in 
81  B.  C,  where  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  completely 
defeated.  Antony  returned  to  Egypt  and  Octavianus 
followed  him.  Antony  was  told  falsely  that  Cleopatra 
vat  dead,  and  he  committed  suicide  in  80  B.  C. 

APBZB8.  An  Egyptian  king  of  the  XXVI.  dynasty 
(589-570  B.  C).  He  is  the  Pharaoh- hophra  of  the 
Bible.  He  helped  the  Jews  in  their  resistance  against 
Babylonia,  but  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
His  throne  was  usurped  by  Amasis  II.,  who  took 
advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  troops  of  Apries. 

AK&BI  PASHA  (1837-  ).  Leader  of  the  na- 
tional party  in  £s;ypt  in  1882.  From  a  private  ba 
rose  to  be  colonel  in  the  Egyptian  army;  organised  a 
rebellion  under  the  rally  of  "Enrpt  for  tna  Egyp* 
tians' ' ;  became  minister  of  war  in  1882 ;  set  aside 
the  French- English  control  In  flnancea  of  Egypt. 
England  intervened;  war  waa  declared;  Alexandria 
bombarded  (July  11  and  12,  1882) ;  Arabi  was 
defeated  at  Tel-el-Keblr  (September*  18,  1882).  He 
surrendered  next  day;  sentenced  to  life  exile  in 
Ceylon;  pardoned  in  1900,  and  relumed  to  Egypt. 

ABOABXUB  (about  377-408).  First  emperor  of  the 
East  (395-406),  He  waa  the  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  after  whose  death  the  empire  was 
divided  into  the  West  and  East.  He  lived  a  life  of 
luxury  and  indifference,  the  affairs  being  in  the  hands 
of  RuflnuB,  the  Qaul;  Eutropius.  the  eunuch;  and 
Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Arcadiua.  The  only  really  great 
man  of  the  times  was  Chrysostom. 

ABCHOK.  The  highest  magistrate  in  Athens  and  in 
other  Qreek  cities.  The  office  was  erected  after  the 
death  of  the  last  king,  Codnis,  about  1069  B.  C. 
There  were  nine  srchona  at  Alhpns  with  a  division  of 
duties.  At  first  the  office  was  held  ftir  life,  later  for 
10  years  beginning  725  B.  C.  In  083  B.  C.  it  was 
limited  to  one  year,  and  in  457  B.  C.  any  citizen  was 
considered  eligible  for  election. 

ABEOPAGUS.  The  famous  senate  established  at 
Athens  in  very  early  times.  It  met  on  a  bare,  rocky 
hill,  350  feet  nigh,  west  of  the  Acropolis,  in  Ihe  open 
air.  It  had  remarkable  powers  until  the  reforms  of 
Ephialtcs  and  Pericles,  wnen  its  power  was  curtnited, 
though  it  was  still  the  most  venerated  body  in  Athens. 

ABO  ALL,  aiB  SAMUEL  (about  1580-1626).  Dep. 
nty  governor  of  the  Virginia  Colony  (1617);  captain 
of  a  fleet  which  attacked  the  Algerine  pirates  in  the 
Mediterranean  (1620);  admiral  of  an  Anglo-Dutch 
fleet  arainat  the  Spaniards,  taking  nriies  of  over  half 
a  million  dollars  (1625);  commander  of  the  flagship 
In  Cecit'a  expedition  against  the  Spanish. 

ABISTIDES,  called  THE  JUST  (550-468  B.  C). 
Athenian  patriot,  noted  for  an  unswerving  integrity, 
a  trait  that  led  to  his  baniahnient  in  48.1  B.  C  :  was 
next  highest  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
after  which       was  made  archon  of  Athens;  recalled 
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from  exile  to  oppose  the  Fenians  under  Xerxes,  he 
commanded  at  the  battlea  of  Salami  s  and  Plataea. 
He  exerted  himself  to  save  from  banlabment  his  rival, 
Themistocles,  and  died  so  poor  that  be  was  buried  at 

public  cost. 

ABTAXEBXES.  The  name  of  three  ancient  Persian 
kings.    ABTAXEBXES  I.,    LOHOZMANUS.    Son  of 

Xerxes  and  ruler  of  Persia  (405-424  B.  C).  Sup- 
pressed sn  Egyptian  revr.lt  (455  B.  C-);  defeated  by 
ths  Greeks  at  Cyprus  (449  B.  C).  The  Peloponne- 
sian  War  of  Oreece  broke  out  in  his  reign  (431 
B.  C).  ABTAXEBXES  U.,  UNEMON  or  GOOD 
HEMOBY.  Grandson  of  Artaxerxes  I.  and  king  of 
Persia  (405-362  B.  C).  His  brother,  Cyrus  the 
Youngi-r,  revolted  against  him  and  was  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401  B.  C).  ABTAXEBXES 
III.,  OOHUS.  Son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  II. 
(362-838  B.  C).  A  contemporary  of  Philip  II,  of 
Macedon;  subdued  Kgypt  (350. B.  C).  Foiaoned  by 
Bagoas,  an  influential  favorite. 

ABTEKISIA  (about  350  B.  C).  A  queen  of  Caria; 
wife  and  successor  of  Ususolus.  She  is  noted  for  her 
love  for  her  husband,  her  extraordinary  grief  at  liis 
death,  and  the  splendid  monument  she  built  to  his 
memory;  hence  Ihe  word  "mausoleum."  Portions  of 
some  of  the  fine  sculptures  which  adorned  this  tomb 
were  discovered  in  1857  and  are  now  in  the  Britiah 
Museum. 

ASHBUBTOM,    ALEXANDEB    BASING,  BABON 

(1774-1848).  For  many  years  the  head  of  the  great 
Baring  banking  house.  He  began  life  as  a  Whig.  In 
1835  oe  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  in  1842  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  special  commissioner 
to  negotiate  the  Ashburttm  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  concerning  the  dis- 
puted Uaine  territory,  which  threatened  to  involve 
the  two  countries  in  a  war;  in  1798  he  married  the 
daughter  of  William  Bingham  nf  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 

ASqUITH.  BT.  HOK.  HEBBEBT  HEKBT  (1852- 
).  Prime  Minister  of  Ensland  and  ¥'\r!:t  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  since  1898.  Slembcr  of  Parliament 
tor  East  Fife  since  1866.  Scholar  and  fellow  of 
Balliol  College.  O:i/ord:  Craven  University  scholar; 
barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ( 1876)  ;  queen's  counsel 
(1890)  ;  secretary  of  state  for  home  dennrimpnt  (1893- 
(1895)  ;  chancellor  of  Exchequer  (1905-1908)  :  hon. 
D.C.L.  Oxford ;   hon.  LL.D.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

ATHELSTAK  (895-940).  Grandson  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  The  first  kins  to  take  the  title  of  King  of 
Encland.  He  was  crowned  in  925.  Athelatan  seixed 
Northumbria,  and  a  league  of  gents,  W^clsh,  and  Eng- 
lish was  formed  against  him.  This  was  followed  by 
a  more  formidable  revolt,  which  was  crushed  at  the 
battle  of  Brunnnburh  (937).  He  made  good  laws, 
improved  the  condition  of  his  people. 

ATTXLA.  King  of  the  Huns;  by  Christians  called 
"(he  Scourge  of  God."  Became  king  (434).  bhoring 
the  vast  empire  in  .\Bia  and  Europe  with  his  brother, 
whom  he  killed  (441  or  445);  devastated  the  roasts 
of  the  Black  .md  Mediterranean  seas.  Defeated 
Theodosius  thrice;  took  70  cities  from  Rome;  vast 
possessiors  south  of  the  D.inube  paid  him  tribute; 
Aeiius  and  Theodoric  defeated  him  in  Gaul;  the 
Rnmana  and  allies  di'teated  him  at  Chalons,  he  losing 
300,000  men;  he  invaded  Italy,  and  Roma  was  saved 
only  bv  the  intervention  of  Pope  lico  I.  When  plan- 
ning a  aecond  Invasion  he  died  of  dysentery  (453). 

AUGUSTUS  (63  B.  C.-14  A.  D).  At  birth  his 
name  wos  Oaius  Octavius;  when  adopted  by  Julius 
Caesur,  he  was  called  Gaius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus; 
by  decree  of  the  Senate  in  27  11.  C.  he  wos  named 
Augustus.  The  first  Roman  emperor  and  grandnephew 
of  C.ieaar,  who  adopted  him.  When  Caesar  was  assas- 
sinated in  44  B.  C.,  Octavianus  returned  to  Rome  from 
his  studies  obroad  and  fuund  Antony  in  control.  War 
ensued,  and  Antony  was  beaten  and  fled  across  tho 
Alps.  Supported  by  Cifero  and  othern  Octavianus  rose 
to  such  power  that  on  the  return  of  Antony  he  formed 
the  second  triumvirate  with  him  and  Lepidus.  He  took 
Italy,  Africa,  and  Sicily;  Anioniiis  took  Gaul;  and  Lep- 
idus, Spain,  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  a  new  divi- 
sion waa  made.  Octavianus  obtained  Italy,  and  Lepi- 
dus, Africa.  While  Antony  was  in  the  power  of  Cleo- 
patra, Octavianus  was  building  himself  up,  and  war 
waa  finally  declared  against  Cleopatra.  Octavisnua 
was  victorious  at  .Actium.  and  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Roman  world.  He  declared  universal  peace  in  20 
B.  C.  In  his  eleventh  consulship  (23  B.  0.)  the  Senate 
made  him  tribune  for  lite.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus 
(12  B.  C.)  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maximus  and  waa 
BUpromc  ruler  of  Rome,    His  reforms  were  beneficent 
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and  ho  IwHtiSed  thr  rlty  of  Rome.  Ilia  was  the  Aa- 
gastftn  Bge  of  llMrmtnre. 

AimSLZAH  (LUCIUS  DOBOTIUS  AUKHLIAHUS) 

(about  212-275).  Roman  emperor  (270-275).  Sue- 
ce:iaor  of  Claudius.  Caplured  Palmyra,  tbe  capital  of 
Qiieen  Zenobia.  Aurcliaa  waa  killed  by  hii  own  roI- 
diers,  near  Brzantiuni,  while  on  his  way  to  Persia. 
He  waa  oallrd  by  the  Senate  "The  Bestorer  of  the 
Koman  Empire." 

AUBUKQZEBE  (1018-1707).  The  last  ^eat  em- 
psror  of  the  Mosul  dynasty  in  India.  Murdered  two 
of  Ilia  brothers,  imprisoned  his  father,  Bhah  Jehan 
(1657),  and  made  himmll  ruler.  His  reiga  was  bril- 
liant, and  Mb  Icincdom  covered  nearly  all  of  llinda- 
stan. 

BABBB  (1483-1530).  Deaeendant  of  Tamerlane, 
grandfather  of  the  freat  Akbar;  founded  the  Muni 
Kmpire  in  HIndaatan  in  1527.  His  dynasty  laated  for 
three  centuries.  He  invaded  India  aevenl  timea. 
finally  in  1525  defeatinic  th«  anltan  of  tho  Afjchana 
and  becominR  master  of  the  country.  He  waa  an  able 
Borereign  and  soldier,  made  many  Improremeats,  and 
left  a  Taiual.le  autobiography. 

BAEZ  ibah'eih),  BUEMAVSKTUBA  (1810-1884). 
Presidvnt  for  four  terms  of  the  Repoblie  of  Santo 
Doming  <1849-1853):  drivrn  ont  by  Santa  Anna; 
president   from    IB.'iG    to    1858;    driven   ont  afcsin; 

r resident  from  18G5  to  1866;  again  exiled  (1867). 
R  1869  the  United  8tat*>a  Senate  refuted  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  he  and  President  Grant  drew  np  for 
annexation  of  Santo  Domingo.  He  waa  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  molatto. 

BAOOT,  SIB  OHABLES  (1781-1843).  Governor 
general  of  Canada  (1842-1843);  minister  to  the 
United  SUtea  (1819);  ambassador  to  Russia  (1820); 
lo  Holland  (1834):  special  ambaasador  to  Austria 
(1834).    Died  in  ofBce  in  Canada. 

BAHADTTB  SHAH  (about  1767-1862).  The  seven- 
teenth and  last  Great  Mogul  of  the  dynasty  of  Tampr- 
Isne.  At  SO  yeara  of  age  be  undertook  to  reatoro  the 
empire,  took  refuge  in  (he  tomb  of  hia  ancestors  In 
Delhi,  waa  captured  bjr  the  English,  and  banished  to 
Rangoon. 

BAIU.T,  JEAK  STLVAIir  (1736-1703).  A  French 
astronomer;  mayor  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution.  B«>cause  he  ordered  a  violent 
mob  to  disperse  he  became  unpopular  and  later 
he  resigned.  On  the  triumph  of  the  Jacobins,  in  1703 
he  was  nrrealed;  was  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  soon  after  executed 
under  eireumstanoes  of  extreme  cruelty.  He  was  the 
author  of  manv  scientiBc  worka  and  a  book  of 
memoirs  of  the  Revolution. 

BAJAZET  (baj  a-zen  or  BATAZZD  1.  (1347-1403). 
Sultan  of  the  Ottomana;  succeeded  his  father,  Amu- 
rath  I.,  in  1889.  Hia  vast  energy  and  tbe  swiftness 
of  his  movements  gained  for  him  the  surname  "II- 
derim"  or  "lightning";  conquered  Asia  Minor  pon- 
alderable  of  Turkey  in  Enrope,  and  carried  hi 
campaign  into  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  Wallachia,  and 
part  of  Oreece;  was  flrst  in  hia  family  to  assume  the 
title  of  sulUn.  He  was  deairoas  of  taking  Constanti- 
nople and  defeated  a  league  of  the  Chrlstlaik  powers 
commanded  by  Sigitmund,  King  of  Hungary,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  at  Nicopolis^  In  September,  1896. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  the  boast  that  his  burse 
would  eat  on  the  altar  of  6t.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In 
1402  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamer- 
lane Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  atutck  Constantinople. 
Shut  up  in  an  Iron  cage,  he  waa  carried  in  the  train 
of  his  conqueror,  and  about  nine  months  later  died  in 
the  Tatar  camp  In  Pisldia. 

BAUmZir  I.  (1058-lllS).  King  of  Jemaalem; 
ancreeded  hia  elder  brother,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  la 
1100;  obtained  many  vlctorlea  over  the  Tnrka,  Per- 
aiana,  and  Baraeena;  made  himself  maater  of  ail  the 
important  lowna  on  the  coaat  of  Svria;  dialingnisbrd 
himself  in  the  First  Crusade,  He  was  buried  on 
Hount  Calvary. 

BAUIWXH  I.  (1171-1206).  First  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  Sun  of  Baldwin  VI 11.,  Count  of 
Flanders  and  Hainanll.  In  1195  he  berame  Count 
of  Flanders.  In  1201  he  placed  his  brother  In  com- 
mand and  went  to  tbe  Fourth  Crusade.  Oo  the  way 
he,  with  others,  assiMed  the  Venetians  at  Zara 
against  the  king  of  Hungary.  While  there  young 
Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  II.,  Byzantine  emperor,  asked 
the  aid  of  the  Crusaders  to  punish  his  uncle,  Alexius 
Angelus,  who  had  deposed  and  blinded  his  father, 
laaae  It.    The  latter  waa  natored  but  Alexlua  had 
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dilHenlty  In  keeping  the  promises  made  to  the  Cm- 
saders  and  the  Venetians.  They  rose  against  him  and 
slew  him;  then  took  Constantinople  and  seised  the 
throne.  Baldwin  waa  declared  emperor  In  1204.  In 
the  division,  Venice  took  most  of  the  empire,  lenving 
only  Constantinople  and  Thrace  to  Baldwin.  Being 
unable  to  cope  with  tbe  aituation  fae  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  in  a  rebellioa  of  the  Greeks  and  died 
mysteriously  In  1203.  He  was  auccceded  by  hia 
brother  Henry. 

BALDWIN  IL  Seventh  Latin  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople (1228-1261).  The  son  of  Pierre  de  Courtenay 
and  nephew  of  Baldwin  I.  His  reign  was  dtsastroua. 
He  spent  much  of  his  lime  in  the  west  seeking  aid 
for  his  capital.  He  sold  to  St.  Louis  of  France  some 
of  the  must  snored  relics  of  Constantinople.  In  1261 
his  eapitnl  was  taken  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Michael  Palaeologus  ruler  of  Nieaea,  and  Baldwin  fled 
to  Italy,  Hu  was  tne  last  of  the  Latin  emperors,  and 
waa  succeeded  by  the  Kicaean  emperors. 

BALFOUB,  ABTKUB  JAMBS  (1848-  ).  A 
British  atatesman.  In  1874  be  entered  Parliament, 
flrst  represenling  Hertford,  and  in  1886  the  east 
division  of  Manchester;  president  of  the  local  govern- 
ment board  (1885);  secretary  for  Scotland  (1886): 
secretary  for  Ireland  (1887-1801) ;  lord  rector  of 
(Jlasgow  Universil;^  (1890):  in  1801,  chancellor  of 
Edinburgh  University,  and  ffrat  lord  of  tbe  treasnry, 
then  leader  of  tbe  House  of  Commons.  In  1895  he 
again  beonme  first  lord  of  tho  treasury  and  leader 
of  the  House.  He  passed  the  crimes  and  law  acta, 
aecured  a  free  grant  for  railways,  and  created  the 
Congested  Districts  Board;  became  prime  minister 
July  12,  1002,  upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, but  failed  to  secure  a  majority  la  tlie  general 
election  of  1005. 

BAUCAOE'DA.  JOSE  BCAHUBL  (1888-1891),  A 
Chilian  statesman.  £arly  in  life  he  diatlngniahed 
himself  aa  an  orator.  In  Co  ogress  he  waa  foremost 
advocate  of  the  aeparation  of  church  and  aute;  in 
1884,  while  premier,  he  introdoced  civil  marriage;  in 
1886  he  waa  elected  president.  He  waa  accuaed  of 
cmelty  and  dishonesty  in  offlee,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Sefior  Fuenteh  who  wished  to  supplant 
him  and  his  supporters,  he  was  overthrown  (1891) 
and  committed  snicide  September  18  of  aame  year. 

BAKKS,  NATHANIEI.  PBEBTISS  (1816-1894). 
An  American  soldier  and  legislator;  born  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  He  began  his  career  as  a  factory  worker,  and 
from  that  bis  nickname  of  tbe  "bobbin  bov"  citing 
to  him  all  bis  life.  He  studied  law  and  Secame  a 
member  of  the  state  and  then  tbe  national  logiilatore. 
In  1856  be  was  speaker  of  the  House,  and  waa  made 
governor  of  Massarhusetts  in  1857.  He  waa  a  com- 
mander in  the  array  in  the  Civil  War,  first  on  the 
Potomac,  then  at  New  Orleans,  then  at  Red  River. 
In  1864  he  re-entered  Congress,  where  he  remained 
until  1890.  In  1891  he  waa  granted  by  Oongresa  a 
pension  of  91,200  anuiMlly. 

BABEBONES  PABUAHBirr  (1653).  Derisive 
title  of  Cromwell's  "Assembly  of  Nominees,"  a  mem- 
ber being  named  "Praise  God  Barebones."  Although 
ridiculed  it  was  a  respectable  body  with  many  aUe 
men,  passing  several  wise  measures ;  provided  for 
civil  marriagea  before  Jnsticea  of  the  peace,  and  for 
their  regiatntion;  antielpaled  the  present  English 
system  by  nearly  two  htiadred  yeara. 

BATTA,  JOSE  (1816-1872).  Peruvian  soldier  and 
statesman.  Pri-Kidcnt  of  Peru  (18G8-1872).  Led  the 
insurrection  which  drove  Prado  into  exile  ( 1868) , 
Shot  by  order  of  General  Gutierrez,  minister  of  war, 
in  a  military  mutiny. 

BATU  KHAN  (1  -aboat  1255).  Leader  of  the 
Uongola  or  Tatars  in  their  invasion  of  Enrope  In 
the  thirteenth  eentnry.  Grandson  of  Genghis  Khan; 
croased  the  Volga  (1235);  took  Blazan  {1237);  Uos- 
cow,  Vladimir,  and  Kiev  (J240) ;  perpetrated  horrible 
massacres  and  atroeltfea;  Invaded  Hungary  (1241); 
conquered  the  Siberian  Dnke  and  Teutonie  Knighia  at 
Wahlstatt.  Hia  army  waa  named  the  Golden  Horda 
from  the  richly  embroidered  tent  of  the  Khan.  His 
khanate  wns  Kipchak,  from  the  Jaxartes  in  Turkestan 
to  the  limits  of  Russia. 

BEAOOMBFIELD.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI.  EABL 

or  (1804-1881).  An  Enf;]ish  statesman  and  author; 
bom  in  London.  The  crown  of  his  ambition  was  to 
become  premier.  He  attained  that  honor  in  18i)8  at 
the  rcNi^natlon  of  Lord  Derby,  but  at  the  general 
elerlion  he  was  not  relurncd  to  power;  again  elected 
prime  minister  in  1874  with  a  strong  majority,  he 
retained  the  ofllce  for  six  yean.    Durinf  thla  period 
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he  WM  rmlicd  to  the  peense.  Parliwnent  mi 
•bruptlr  disBolred  in  1880,  aiia  the  new  PsrliMnent 
hkd  an  overwhelming  liberal  majority;  BeaconsSeld 
remained  leader  of  the  conaerratire  party.  Bndimtion, 
pabllahed  shortly  after  this  time,  la  probably  the  beat 
known  of  hla  literary  vorka. 

nBDFOBD,    JOHN    PZJUTTAaBNET,    DUXS  OF 

(18B0-1435).  Brother  of  King  Henry  v.;  made  con- 
stable of  Ensland  In  1408;  created  Duke  of  Bedford 
in  1415.  Henry  Y,  vanted  him  made  regent  of 
France,  but  by  act  of  Parliament  he  was  made  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom.  His  claim  for  Henry  VI.,  at 
king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in 
1422,  inrolved  the  two  countries  in  war  for  some 
years,  but  the  tide  tuned  against  him  at  the  idege 
of  Orleans,  which  was  ralaed  by  Joan  of  Are.  Dis- 
appointment hastened  his  death.  Bedford  was  a 
patron  of  literatBre, 

BELL,  JOHN  (1797-1869).  Actively  engaged  tn 
American  politics  until  1860,  when  he  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Constitutional  Union  Party; 
member  of  Congress  (1827-1841);  speaker  of  the 
Hunse  in  1834;  secretary  of  war  under  Harrison  in 
1841.  and  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
(1847-I85B).  He  was  bom  nesr  NashTille,  Tenaetaee, 
and  died  at  Comberland  Iron  Works. 

BBHTOV,  THOUAS  HABT  (1782-1858).  An 
American  statesman  and  soldier.  He  was  born  near 
Hiltsboro,  N.  C. ;  made  his  home  in  Tennessee.  There 
he  studied  Isw  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Le^s- 
lature.  In  the  War  of  1612  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
volunteers.  He  also  served  on  Qeneral  Jackson's 
staff.  His  St.  Louis  newspaper,  which  he  started 
after  the  war,  entangled  him  in  sererat  duels.  After 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state  he  was  chosen 
United  Btates  senator  in  1620,  and  daring  SO  years 
of  continuous  service  took  a  prominent  pari  in  public 
affaira.    Hla  death  occurred  u  Washington. 

BBBKBX2T.  SIB  WILLIAlf  (1610-1677).  Colo- 
nial governor  of  Virginia  ( 1 64 1  - 1 650 ) .  He  wss 
■nperaeded  by  Cromwell'a  appointee,  Richard  Bennel, 
in  1651;  remained  in  tba  colony;  chosen  governor  by 
the  Oeneral  Asserablr  in  1660.  Lost  favor  with  the 
people  and  suffered  oy  Bacon's  rebellion;  was  forced 
to  resign  in  1660. 

BEBHADOTTE.  JBAK  BAPTISTS  JITLES  (1764- 
1S44).  French  general  and  afterwards  king  of 
Sweden;  son  of  a  lawyer;  educated  for  the  law,  but 
abandoned  his  studies  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  and 
politieian.  He  was  married  in  1798  to  Uademolselle 
Clary,  a  sIstFr-ln-law  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  A  yesr 
later  ha  became  for  a  short  lime  minister  of  war,  and 
when  the  empire  was  established  was  exalted  to  the 
office  of  marshal  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo.  At  the  death  of  Prince  of  Holstein- 
Angustenburg  he  was  offered  the  heir  apparency  to 
the  Swedish  crown.  Bemadotte  accepted  with  Napo- 
leon's sanction,  went  to  Sweden,  abjured  Catholicism, 
and  took  the  title  of  Prince  Charlea  John.  From  that 
time  he  devoted  all  hia  energies  to  his  adapted  conn- 
tiy.  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Bnsala  In  1812. 
and  In  1813  took  command  of  the  combined  armiea  of 
northern  Qermany  anlnat  France;  at  the  battle  of 
Leipiig  contributed  largely  to  the  Tictory  of  the 
allied  powers.  At  the  death  of  Charles  XTII.  he 
became  king  of  Sweden  under  tbe  title  of  Charles 
XIV.  Never  during  a  half  century  before  his  acces- 
sion had  Sweden  enjoyed  the  peace  and  prosperity  in 
which  he  left  her  in  the  hnnds  of  his  son.  Oscar.  He 
fostered  agriculture,  encouraged  commercCi  and  com- 
pleted many  important  public  works. 

BinCABOK,  KABIi  OTTO  EBUABD  LEOPOLD, 
PBIHaB  TOir  (1815-1898).  Bom  at  Schonhausen. 
He  early  entered  noliticsl  life,  being  always  a  strong 
Imperialist,  The  idea  of  Ofmiany'a  freedom  from 
foreign  control  and  union  under  the  crown  of  Prussia 
originated  with  Bismarck,  but  his  sincerity  snd  Judg- 
ment were  doubted  at  first.  In  1662  he  was  mado 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1804  he  won  general 
approbation  hv  the  conquest  snd  annexalion  of  Hchles- 
wig.  Next  ho  brought  Austria  to  terms  in  1866,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  long  cherished  plan  was 
made  ponnibtc,  and  tbc  establishment  of  a  German 
confederslion  with  Prussia  nt  its  head  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  comnnt riots.  Exasperalfd  by  his  treat- 
ment Napoleon  III.  declared  war  and  advanced  upon 
Berlin.  To  the  surprise  of  sll  Europe,  the  French 
were  ignominiously  driven  back.  The  threatening 
powers  of  France  and  Austria  helpless,  the  German 
Empire  reilnred  under  a  HoheiiTollpm  kinit,  Bismarck 
was  installed  as  chancellor,  ITe  reformed  the  coin- 
agt.  Increased  the  armjr,  established  protection,  and 
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repressed  socialism.  But  no  deed  of  his  equaled 
the  stupendous  feat  of  reorganising  and  building  up 
the  empire.  After  numerous  quarrels  with  William 
II.,  be  resigned  (Uarcfa  20,  1890).  He  was  tbe 
greatest  European  statesmu  of  the  nlneteoith  cen- 
tury. 

BLAINE,  JAMES  QILLESPIB  (1830-1893).  An 
American  statesman;  bom  in  Brownsville,  Penn, ;  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  Party.  In  1863  he 
became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1669  he  took  the  chair  as  speaker  of  the  House, 
which  office  he  reUined  for  aix  years.  From  1876 
to  1661  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  under  Garfield  (1680  to  1884).  In 
1884  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, but  was  defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland,  He 
wrote  Twenty  I'eart  of  Cangret*,  a  work  of  lasting 
value  to  history.  Besides  this,  hia  best  known  lit- 
erary work,  we  have  many  others  of  his  writings  and 
speeches  on  the  most  tmportsnt  public  questions  of 
his  day.  He  removed  to  Augusta,  Heine  (1854),  and 
engaged  in  journalism.    He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

BLASE,    EDWABD     (1833-        ).     A  Canadian 

statesmsn ;  elected  to  the  Dominion  Psrliament 
(1667)  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  oppo- 
sition; premier  of  Ontario  (1871);  privy  councillor 
(1874);  minister  of  justice  (1875);  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  (1880);  elected  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment from  Sooth  Longford,  Ireland  (1892);  member 
of  Judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  (1696). 

BLAMD,  BZCHABD  PABSS  <1835-1699).  Ameri- 
can legialator;  bom  near  Hartford,  Ky.;  practlaed 
law  in  Uisaourl,  California,  and  Utah,  and  was 
Interested  for  some  time  in  mining.  From  I67S  to 
1895  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  snd  again  from 
1897  till  his  death.  In  1896  he  was  one  of  tbe 
foremost  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomination 
in  the  Democratic  National  Convention ;  was  noted 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  sliver  movement  in  national 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Bland  Silver  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  him  In 
1878.  This  bill  provided  for  the  coinage  of  not  more 
than  44,000,000  nor  less  than  f2,000,000  worth  of 
stiver  bullion  a  month.  The  bill  was  passed  In  spite 
of  the  veto  of  President  Haves  and  remained  In  force 
until  1690,  when  it  was  nulllfled  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  act.    He  died  in  Lebanon,  Ho. 

BOABDIL  (ho-ah-detV)  (J-  1536) .  The  last 
Uoorish  king  of  Granada.  He  dethroned  his  father, 
Abn-I-hassaD,  in  1481,  snd  two  years  after  that  was 
overthrown  and  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  Castlliana  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lucena.  He  bought  his  freedom  and 
returned  to  Granada,  where  he  straggled  with  his 
father  and  with  his  warrior  uncle,  El-Zaghal,  for  the 
throne.  He  was  exp.tled  from  Granada  for  the  last 
time  in  1491  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
and  after  that  lived  in  Africa,  where  he  waa  killed  Id 
battle  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Fes. 

BOADIOEA,  qCEEH  OF  TEE  ICBNL  A  British 
queen,  who,  in  60,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
Romans.  Prasutagus,  her  husband,  died  In  60  and 
left  his  wealth  to  the  Roman  emperor  and  to  his  own 
two  daughters,  thus  hoping  to  protect  his  kingdom 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  emperor;  but  the  plan 
failed,  and  the  kingdom  was  plundered  and  the  queen 
and  her  daughters  were  insulted.  Boadicea  was  at 
first  victorious,  destroyed  over  70,000  Romans,  and 
captnrt-d  several  towns.  In  a  battle  the  Romans,  led 
by  Suetonius  Pauiinus,  were  completely  Tictorioua, 
and  over  80,000  Britons  were  slain  In  03  Boadicea, 
in  despair,  committed  suicide. 

BOHAPABTE.  CHARLES  LOUTS  NAPOLEON, 
KAFOLBON  IH.  (1808-1873).  French  emperor,  son 
of  Louis  Bonaparte;  bom  tn  Paris,  Failed  completely 
in  an  attempt  to  take  Strassburg  (1636)  ;  imprisoned 
in  Ham  for  attempt  to  bring  about  an  uprising  in  his 
favor;  escaped  (1846)  and  made  his  way  to  England, 
but  returned  (1848)  and  was  elected  preaident:  re- 
elected for  10  yeara  In  1851.  He  married  Ehg^nie, 
Countess  de  Montijo,  in  1853.  During  the  Franco- 
German  War  the  emperor  took  the  field  and,  after  Us 
capture  at  Sedan,  was  denoced  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Chlselhurst,  England. 

BONAPARTE,      JOSEPH      ( 1768-1 644  > .  Eldest 

brother  of  Napoleon;  bom  at  Corte  in  Corsica; 
elect  f-d  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
(1797);  wss  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Naples  (1801);  mler  of  the  Two  Sieiliet 
(1805);  king  of  Nantes  (1806);  transferred  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  (1808),  but,  being  unable  to  suppress 
the  insurgents  there,  returned  to  France  after  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria    (18^8).  Joumli 
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erne  to  the  TTnltod  SUtes  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, vhere  for  manr  jrears  he  ennged  in  agricnltoro 
at  Bordentowu,  N.  J.  He  r«tumea  to  Europe  (1B32), 
aad  in  1841  went  to  Florence,  where  be  died. 

BONAPABTZ.  LOUTS  (1778-1846).  Third  brother 
of  Napoleon;  was  educated  at  ChAlons;  held  rarioDs  po- 
altiona  and  afterward  became  king  of  Holland  (1806), 
though  he  WBi  really  no  more  tnan  a  goTemor:  re- 
tamed  to  Pari!  (1614),  Holland  having  been  incor- 
porated with  the  French  Empire  (1810).  He  had 
manrled  Hortenie  Beaohamala  (1803),  bnt  the  union 
was  an  unhappr  one.  Having  roent  lome  jreara  in 
Bomc.  h*  retired  to  FIorenM  (1826). 

BOKAPABTE,  NAPOLEON,  NAPOLEON  I.  (1769- 
1821).  The  moat  consnmrnste  maattr  of  generalship 
of  modem  times;  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica;  attended 
military  school  (1779-1784)  and  at  the  age  of  16 
began  hia  military  career  as  sub- lieutenant  in  the 
army.  At  23  he  had  adTanced  to  the  rank  of  captain 
of  artillery.  The  following  year  be  was  commandant 
of  artillery,  in  which  position  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  reduction  oi  Toulon,  held  by  the  Spanish 
and  English.  Tliia  success  won  him  a  commission  as 
brigadier  general.  The  army  was  remodeled  In  the 
summer  of  1794  and  he  wss  suspended  and  put  on 
half  pay,  the  autnoritlcs  giving  as  a  reason  his  youth, 
considering  25  too  young  for  a  commander  of  artillery. 
However,  when  an  insurrection  led  by  the  Nstionat 
Guard  broke  out  in  the  fall,  Napoleon  was  reralled, 
and  won  a  brilliant  victory  after  a  short  but  bloody 
enga^ment.  This  made  him  practically  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  arm^  of  the  interior.  In  1796  he  held 
the  command -in -chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  That 
same  year  he  married  Josephine  de  Beauharnsls.  In 
his  first  campai^  Napoleon  displayed  a  genius  for 
generalship,  gaining  four  victories  in  a  few  weeks, 
conquering  Lombardy  and  capturing  Mantua,  and 
aim  oat  annihilating  three  Austrian  armies.  He  then 
tamed  liis  efforts  against  the  pope  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  25,000,000  franca  and  give  up  many  valuable 
worka  of  art.  After  defeating  another  army  from 
Austria,  Napoleon  finally  concluded  a  treaty  with  that 
eountry  making  his  success  secure.  In  1798  he  took 
command  of  a  powerful  expedition  sent  into  Egypt 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  There  he  gained  important  victories  over  the 
Mamelukes  and  Turkish  auxiliaries.  Keluming  to 
France  he  overthrew  the  Directory  and  was  elected 
flrat  eonsul.  He  gained  the  great  vlctorr  of  Harengo 
in  1800.  In  IBOl  he  established  pnblla  order,  re- 
established the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  1802  made 
peace  wltli  England.  He  became  emperor  In  1804 
and  opened  war  with  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Pnissia.  In  1809  he  was  divorced  from  Josephine 
and  a  year  later  married  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  o(  Austria.  The  tide  tamed  against  him 
in  1812,  when  in  the  famous  Russian  campaijen  he  is 
•aid  to  have  lost  880,000  men.  In  1813  he  made 
a  disaatrona  retreat  at  Leipzig.  In  1814  the  com- 
bined allies  entered  Paris,  forced  him  to  abdicate,  and 
■ent  him  to  Elba,  where  although  held  as  a  prisoner 
he  was  granted  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  How- 
ever, he  returned  to  France  and  succeeded  in  exciting 
■neh  unbounded  enthusiasm  that  he  was  able  to  raise 
•n  army  of  125,000.  But  his  Inaatlable  ambition  had 
finally  overreached  Itself;  and  his  ovenrhelmlng  de- 
feat at  tile  handa  of  the  dnke  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo  pat  an  end  to  hia  career  (1815);  aenlenced 
br  the  alflea  to  banishment,  he  died  a  state  prisoner 
on  the  Island  of  8t.  Helena.  The  life  of  Napoleon 
vreaentB  probably  the  most  noteworthy  example  In 
nlatory  of  military  r''nina  guided  by  a  great  intellect, 
spurred  by  a  powenul.  indomitable  will,  and  entirely 
tinrestralned  by  any  principles  of  honor.  He  was  pre- 
•nlnentlr  grent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  govem- 
nent  and  the  art  of  war.  Bis  greatness  lies  not  only 
in  the  inception  of  his  colosaai  schemes,  bat  In  the 
mtanio  force  he  threw  Into  their  accomplishment. 
The  man  who  curbed  the  Revelation  and  refaahioned 
the  life  of  France,  who  rolled  back  the  West  toward 
the  East  In  the  greatest  movement  since  the  Crasade^ 
and  who.  by  the  solendor  of  his  daring,  drew  the 
admiration  of  all  and  won  the  hearts  of  millions,  must 
stand  for  all  time  a  majestic  figure  among  the  great 
immortals. 

BONETON,  ORABIAS  ATHOLL  (1841-1899).  A 
Canadian  soldier  and  legislator.  In  the  British  army 
(1858-1868);  captured  and  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
rebela  in  the  Louis  Riel  rebellion  (1870);  in  the  sec- 
ond rebellion  (1885)  organised  Boneton' s  scouts ; 
spp«rinted  Dominion  senator  (1880);  a  Liberal. 

BOUTWBLL,  cmOBaa  SEW  ALL  (1818-1905). 
American  politidan  and  Cabinet  offlcer;  bora  In  Brook- 
line,  Mass.    Leader  of  the  Demoeratie  Party  in  his 


state;  governor  (1851)  and  re-elected;  left  the  I>e mo- 
ors tie  Partv  on  the  repeal  of  the  Uissourf  Compromiso 
and  helped  to  form  the  Bepubliesn  Party  ('l854); 
organised  the  new  Department  of  Internal  Revenue 
(1862);  elected  to  Congress  (1868),  and  twice  re- 
elected; one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson;  secretary  of  the  treasary  (186B- 
1873);  United  States  senator  (1878). 

BO  WDOZN,  JAKES  ( 1 727- 1 790) .  Ooveraor  of 
Massachusetts  (1785);  president  of  the  Ooloalal 
Council  (1775):  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitutional Convention  (177S);  suppressed  Bhays's 
Rebellion:  member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution  (1789).  The  college  in  Maine  is 
named  aftar  him. 

BOWELL  HAOKBNZZB  (1828-  ).  (^nadlan 
statesman.  Dominion  Parliament  (1667-1892):  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council:  minister  of  militia  and 
defense  (1892);  premier  (1892-1896):  leader  of  the 
Conservative  opposition  in  the  Senate  (1896-1897). 

BOTES,  JEAN  PIEBBB  (1776-1850).  President 
of  the  republic  of  Haiti  {1818-1843)  ;  a  mulatto;  led 
the  blacks  against  the  French.  After  the  freedom  of 
the  blacks  of  Haiti  waa  declared  by  the  French 
U703)  ho  fought  with  the  mnlattoea  uainst  the 
blacka,  and  with  the  blacks  •gsiaat  the  EngRsh. 

BBADFOBO,  WILLIAK  (1590-1657).  An  Ameri- 
cBu  author;  second  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England:  bom  in 
Yorkshire.  England.  The  famous  compact  drawn  np 
tm  the  Mayflower  bears  his  name  as  one  of  the 
signers.  He  waa  governor  of  Plymouth  from  1631 
until  his  death,  except  for  five  years  when  he  declined 
the  office.  He  was  trusted  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  htm,  and  his  administration  was  remarkable  for 
efficiency.  His  tact  In  dealing  with  the  Indians  de- 
serves special  mention.    He  died  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

BBEOKINEIDOB,  JOHN  OABELL  (1821-1875) 
yice- president  ot  the  United  States  when  James 
Buchanan  wss  president  (1856-1860):  bom  nesr 
Lexington,  Ky.  Trom  1851  to  1855  he  occupied  a 
seat  in  Congress.  In  1860  he  ran  for  the  presidency 
sgainst  Lincoln.  In  1801  he  was  in  the  national 
Senate;  served  in  the  Confederate  army  through  the 
war:  second  in  command  under  Early  at  Shenandoah 
(1864):  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of  Jefferson 
Davis  (January  to  April,  1865);  escaped  to  Europe; 
returned  in  1868  and  practised  law. 

BBIAN,  snraamed  BOBOHIHB  (926-1014).  King 
of  Ireland;  a  beloved  Irish  hero.  He  raled  for  many 
years  with  vigor  and  justice.  His  reign  wss  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  Ireland  had  ever  aeen,  bnt  be 
became  involved  in  war  with  the  king  of  Leinster,  who 
revolted  and  asked  the  Danes  to  aid  him  in  his  apria- 
Ing.  Brian  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  com- 
bined forces  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  (April  28,  1014), 
but  wss  slain  In  the  engagement. 

BBIGHT,  JOHN  (1811-1889).  British  statesman; 
the  greatest  Engltah  orator  of  modern  tlmea.  His 
father  waa  a  Quaker  cotton  spinner.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  membera  of  the  Anti-Com  Law  League  in 
1839,  and,  associated  with  Cobden,  was  a  champion  of 
free  trade.  His  Infinence  upon  the  conduct  of^  public 
affaire  both  in  England  and  abroad  is  said  to  have 
been  greater  than  tnat  of  any  other  man  of  his  time. 
Thia  was  largely  due  to  his  great  moral  power,  for 
his  life  waa  exemplary,  and  his  sense  of  justice  keen. 
He  was  •  vlgoroui  advocate  of  the  northem  cause  In 
the  American  Civil  War.  In  1885  he  and  Gladstone 
disagreed  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  which  led  to 
an  open  rupture  between  them. 

BBOWN,  OEOBOE  (1818-1880).  A  Canadian 
statesman;  member  of  Parliament  (1852);  formed 
the  Brown-Dorion  ministry  (185B);  resigned  in  three 
days;  member  of  the  Senate  (187S):  negotiated  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  (1874); 
shot  by  a  discharged  employee.  Founded  the  Toronto 
aiobs  newspaper  (1844). 

BBOWV,  JOHN  (1800-1859).  One  of  the  foremost 
American  opponents  of  slavery.  He  bore  a  conapicu- 
ona  part  in  the  murderous  feuds  of  the  Kansas 
struggle,  having  moved  to  Ossawatiomie  of  that  state 
In  1855  from  Torrington,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born. 
In  1858  he  planned  a  plot  to  liberate  the  slaves  by 
selling  the  arsenal  at  Harper'a  Ferry.  VirRinia. 
Having  only  18  men  be  was.  of  course,  soon  overcome 
and  captured  by  the  regular  troops.  He  was  tried 
and  executed  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.  His  grave  is 
at  North  Elba,  N.  Y.  The  Harper's  Perry  incidentj 
which  occurred  October  16.  1S58,  made  the  name  of 
John  Brown  famous. 
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BBUOE,  BOBEBT  (1274-1829).  King  of  Seotlaad. 
He  snbmitted  for  a  time  to  Edwird  I.  In  129S  ■ 
regency  was  appointed,  Bruce  and  bis  lival,  Gomyn, 
at  the  head.  For  several  years  Bruce  pretended 
lofalt]'  to  Edward,  but  in  1806  he  mardered  Comyn, 
and  after  several  battles  with  the  Engliah,  in  aome 
of  which  be  was  defeated,  he  won  Eia  cause,  the 
frefldom  of  SeotUnd.  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn 
(June  24,  1814),  againat  Edward  II. 

BBUTUiB.  LUCIUS  JU17IUS  (flourished  500  B.  O- 
Roman  patriot  who  overthrew  the  Tarquine,  destroyed 
the  monarchial  and  aubstituted  the  republican  form  of 
government  In  Rome.  His  character  was  that  of  the 
stem  old  Boman  hero.  His  sons,  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy, were  sentenced  to  death  by  him.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  tbe  Bona  of  Tarqnin. 

BBUTU8,  HABOnS  JUHIU8  (85-42  B.  0.).  A 
prominent  Boman ;  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar,  His  father  was  slain  by  Pompey's  orders, 
yet  he  supported  Pompey  rather  than  Caeaar,  Caesar, 
after  the  victory  at  Pharsslis,  pardoned  Brutus  and 
made  him  governor  of  a  part  of  Gaul.    He  was  made 

Eretor  by  Caesar  in  44  B.  0.  While  holding  this  ofBce 
e  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar.  Brutus  fled  to  Athens  and 
became  powerful  in  Mscpdonia.  Cnasius  raised  an 
army  in  Asia  Uinor  and  together  they  made  a  stand 
against  Octavianns  and  Antony  at  Philippi.  The  wing 
commanded  by  Bmtua  waa  victorious  over  th^t  of 
Oetavianua:  while  Cassina  waa  beaten  back  by  Antony. 
Oaasins  killed  himself  in  despair.  When  thlm  waa 
reported  to  Bmtua,  he  took  his  own  life. 

BBTAN,  WTLIJAH  JSNKINOS  (1860-  ).  A 
prominent  American  political  leader.  His  birthplace 
is  Salem,  III.  In  1881  ho  was  graduated  from  Illinois 
College,  after  which  he  studied  law  at  Union  College, 
Chicago.  In  18iil7  hn  made  his  home  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  where  ho  still  resides.  From  1891  to  1895 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1896  he  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidential  chair  against 
UoKlnley.  He  wns  the  advocate  of  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  ailver  by  the  United  States  in  the  propor- 
tion of  16  to  1  without  regard  to  the  action  of  any 
Other  nation.  The  silver  question,  in  fact,  was  the 
dominating  feature  of  (his  campaign,  in  which  Brvan 
waa  defeated.  In  the  Spanish  war  tie  was  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  volunieera  with  head<|uarterE  in  Florida, 
tn  1900  he  again  came  forward  as  presidential  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  party.  Their  platform  in 
thia  campaign  was  opposition  to  trusts,  anti-imperi- 
alism, ana  free  silver.  McKinley  again  defeated  Dim. 
When  he  once  more  ran  for  the  presidency  In  1908, 
he  was  defeated  by  William  H.  Taft,  the  Repnbiicaa 
candidate.  Thna  he  has  the  unique  diatinction  of  hav- 
ing been  three  times  defeated  fn  the  presidential 
campaign. 

BBTOB,  JAMBS  (1838-  ).  An  eminent  Eng- 
lish stitcaman  and  writer;  a  barrister;  profesior  of 
law  at  Oxford  (1870-1693);  member  of  Gladstone's 
Cabinet  (1880):  again  in  1892;  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;  Liberal  in  politico;  visited  the  U'nited  Slates 
in  1870.  1881,  1863 ;  British  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  (December,  190G). 

BULTBA,  GEOBOE  HBDLET  VICABS  (1859- 
) .  Born  nt  Gaijetown.  New  Brunswick.  Edu- 
cated at  grammar  school  and  a  graduate  of  University 
of  New  Brunswick  <1378).  Principal  Sunbury  Gram- 
mar School  (1878-1882);  came  to  Winnipeg  (1882), 
to  Qu'Appplle  <  lff83 )  ;  enp"»<;ed  in  irpneral  business  until 
accepting  position  of  Territorial  commissioner  in 
Yukon  Territorv  (1898):  defeated  as  candidate  for 
General  Ass,'mblv  from  Snuth  Q-i'App^lle  (1891),  but 
elected  (1894,  1896,  1898,  1903).  Provincial  secre- 
tary and  commissioner  of  public  works  in  Northwest 
Territories.    Now  lieutenant  governor  of  Alberta. 

BUBSEN,  CHBISXIAN  KABI>  JOSIAS,  CHEV- 
AXIEB  (1791-18CO).  A  distinguished  German  diplo- 
mat, statesman,  and  writer;  bnm  iu  Korbaeh;  whs 
minister  to  Switzerland  end  Kngland,  and  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Rome  for  12  years. 

BUTLEB,  BENJAMIN  FEAlTKLIir  (1S1.''-18!13). 
An  Americon  politician  and  gCTicral ;  born  in  Sew 
HampKhirc ;  wns  educated  for  tli"  bar.  In  isri'2  ho 
was  military  governor  of  New  Orleiirs,  his  ndmini'i- 
tration  bi'ing  sinRulatly  efficient,  the  sueeesa  with 
which  he  combated  the  scouree  nf  yellow  fever  being 
specially  noteworthy.  In  IS'ifi  he  became  a  Ropub- 
lican  member  of  Coneresa,  which  pnsiiien  he  held  for 
several  terms.  In  lfi'i2  he  was  elected  Democratic 
governor  of  Mossachiisetla,  but  waa  defeated  tho 
following  year  for  the  same  nfRce.  He  was  the 
GrernLaek-Labor  ;'.nd  the  .\rili-Monopolist  candidate 
for  the  presidential  chair  in  1884,  but  was  defeated. 


OABAIi.  An  unpopular  English  mlnlstrv  (166T- 
1673)  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  composed  of  Clif- 
ford, Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale, 
the  initials  of  whoso  names  spelled  Cabal. 

OACEBES,  ABSBBS  AVEIJHO  ( 1836-  >.  Pres- 
ident of  Peru  (1886-1890);  Peruvian  minlater  to 
France  and  Britain  (1891-1894);  preaident  of  Pern 
(1894-169.5);  resigned  under  pressore  end  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pierola. 

CAESAB,  QAIUS  JULIUS  (100-44  B.  0.).  A  Ro- 
man general,  statesman,  and  wriler.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  nil  time.  He  left  Rome  in  81  B.  C. 
through  fear  of  Sulla,  but  relumed  on  his  death  in  78 
B.  C.  After  some  study  he  joined  Pompey.  He  held 
several  minor  offices  in  succession  and  with  growing 
popularity.  In  60  B.  C.  he  waa  elected  consul  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  Pompey  and  Crassus 
and  formed  with  them  the  first  triumvirate  in  that 
year.  In  58  B,  C.  he  went  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 
which  the  Senate  gave  to  him,  and  for  nine  years 
conducted  those  brilliant  campaigns  upon  which  so 
much  of  hfs  fame  rests.  He  conquered  the  Heivetii, 
the  Germans  under  Ariovlstus,  in  56  B.  C;  the  Belgi 
in  57  B.  C;  and  the  Vcneti  In  56  B.  C.  In  55  B.  0. 
Crasans  went  to  the  East,  where  he  was  slain  In  53 
B.  C;  Pompey  went  to  Spain;  and  (Taesar's  control  of 
his  provinces  was  extended  for  flve  years.  He  de- 
feated Verclngetorix  nt  Alesia  in  52  B.  C,  and  iu  51 
B.  C.  reduced  the  whole  of  the  Aquitani.  Pompey  had 
returned  from  Spain  and  grew  jealous  of  Caeaar's 
fame,  and  indnccd  the  Senate  to  order  Caesar  to  lay 
down  his  eommand.  Caesar  refused  unless  Pompey 
did  likewise.  The  Senate  would  make  no  conditions 
and  Caesar  marched  bis  army  across  the  Rubicon 
river  into  Italv.  thus  defying  the  Senate.  Pompev 
fled  to  Brundusium  and  Caesar  tollnwed.  Pompey 
escaped  to  Greece  and  in  three  months  Caesar  was 
master  of  Italy.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  46 
B.  C„  Pompey  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  murdered.  Caesar  was  made  dictator  for  one 
year,  conxul  for  five  years,  and  tribune  for  life.  He 
went  to  Eg^-pt;  assisted  Cleopatra  successfully  In  the 
Alexandrine  War;  overthrew  Phamacea.  son  of  Mith- 
ridates;  thence  to  Africa  and  defeated  Scipio  and 
Cato  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (40  B.C.).  In  46  B.C. 
he  revised  the  calendar.  In  45  B.  C.  he  defeated 
Gneius  and  Sextus,  sons  of  Pompey,  in  the  battte  of 
Hnnda.  He  was  made  dictator  and  prefect  for  life 
and  consul  for  10  years.  He  entered  upon  vaat 
designa  for  the  improvement  of  Bome,  but  was  aaaas- 
sinated  on  the  Ides  (15th)  of  March,  44  B.  C,  by 
conspirators  led  by  Brutus,  Cassius.  and  others  who 
were  fearful  of  his  growing  power  and  that  he  might 
be  made  king. 

CALHOUN,  JOHK  CALDWELL  (1783-iaSO).  An 
American  statesman;  bcrn  in  Abbeville  District,  8.  C; 
was  graduated  from  Yale  (1804);  admitted  to  the 
bar  (1807):  elected  to  Congress  (1811):  secretary  of 
war  (1817)  ;  vice-president  (1825-1832) ;  secre- 
tary of  state  (1614):  returned  to  Senate  ( 1845 ) . 
He  was  an  upholder  of  slavery,  and  champion  of  the 
rights  of  Individual  states  against  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

CALIQULA.  QAIUS  CAESAB  QEBMAKICUS  (12- 
41).  Third  emperor  of  Rome  (37-41>,  He  first 
adopted  a  policy  of  reckless  extravagance.  In  one 
year  he  spent  the  enormous  wealth  left  by  Tiberius  of 
720.000.000  sesterces,  or  about  $36,000,000.  He 
banished  or  murdered  his  relatives,  excepting  his 
uncle.  Claudius,  and  hts  sister,  Drusilla.  He  filled 
Rome  wiih  cTecutions  and  scenes  of  torture.  He 
declared  himsi  If  a  god  and  hud  tem[:les  erected  to 
himself.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  i>mong  his  guards 
and  he  was  aasassinated  in  41. 

CALONNE,    CHARLES  ALEZANDBB  DB  (1734- 

1802).  French  minister  of  finance  for  Louis  XVI. 
He  tried  tii  finance  the  notion  on  unstable  principles, 
for  which  he  was  dismissed  and  exiled. 

OALVEBT,  LEONABD  (about  1600-1647).  First 
colonial  govcmcr  of  Maryland  (1634-1647);  appointed 
by  hia  brother,  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore;  they 
were  sons  of  George  Calvert,  flrat  Lord  Baltimore. 

CAKBTSES  (!  -522  B.  C).  King  of  the 
iinittd  Medes  and  PiTKimiK.  He  was  the  son  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  made  his 
brother,  Smerdia,  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Persia  or  Iran.  He  defeated  Psamethik 
III.,  king  of  KcypI,  in  525  B.  C.  and  made  Egypt  a 
Persian  province.  lie  conquered  Nubia,  but  failed  in 
hia  attack  unon  Ethiopia.  An  impostor  in  the  mean- 
time appeared  as  Smerdis,  who  had  been  secretlr 
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mnrdered  br  order  of  CsmbyieB,  ftDd  the  totter 
hastened  home  to  puniKb  him,  bnt  CBmbyBei  died  «t 
EcbftUnft  in  522  B.  C.  He  subjected  the  Egyptians 
to  outra^ea,  rifling  tbe  tomba  and  alaying  the  sacred 
boll,  Apts. 

CAMEBOM,  JAMES  DONALD  <I833-  ).  An 
American  politician,  cenerally  known  as  "Don" 
Cameron;  bom  at  U Idalelown,  Penn, ;  wae  graduated 
from  Princeton  (1852)  ;  was  president  of  ihe  Northern 
Central  Railway  Company  (180^-1874);  aocretary  of 
war  is  Grant's  Cabinet  (187G-1877) :  member  of 
Benate  (1877-1897);  in  18H0  waa  chairman  of  the 
Kepublican  National  Committee. 

OAHEBOH,  SZMOH  (1799-1889).  American  politi- 
cal leader;  bora  at  Maytown  (now  Donegal),  Penn. 
From  1845  to  1849  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  as  a  Republjr-an  he 
vaa  again  a  member  of  tbe  Senate  (1857-1861);  in 
1861  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  Lincoln's 
Cabinet;  United  States  minister  to  Russia  from  Jan- 
nary  to  NoTember,  ISG2,  In  1866  he  waa  again 
elected  to  the  Senate,  but  retired  in  1877  in  fiTor  of 
hia  son,  James  Donald  Cameron. 

CASmMO.  OBOBGE  (1770-1827).  British  sUtes- 
msn  and  orator;  bom  in  London;  entered  Parliament 
(IT94);  nnder-aecretarr  for  foreign  affairs  (1796- 
1801);  refused  office  in  the  miniatnr  of  "all  the 
Talents"  (1806),  bnt  became  foreign  secretary  In  the 
Tory  administration  succeeding  it  (1807).  The  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Liverpool  placed  him  at  tbe  head  of 
the  government,  bnt  unsupported  by  Wellington,  Peel, 
and  the  leading  Toriea,  nia  premicrahip  laated  only 
four  months. 

CANUTE  or  XMUT  (abont  995-1035).  King  of 
England,  Denmark,  and  Norway ;  son  of  Sweyn  of 
Denmark.  On  tbe  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  with 
whom  he  had  divided  the  country,  he  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Har- 
old, he  also  became  king  of  Denmark  (1019).  He 
aecured  hia  position  by  the  creation  of  a  standing 
army.  In  1028  he  invaded  and  annexed  Norway. 
He  died  snddenly  at  Shaftesbury,  England,  and  waa 
burled  in  St.  Peter'a  Abbey  Church  In  Wine  healer. 

CAPET  (ka-pau'),  HUGH  (9a8f-996).  Pounder  of 
the  third  Frankish  dynasty,  which  ruled  France  in 
the  direct  line  from  987  to  1328  and  through  col- 
lateral branchea  till  the  Revolution  (1789).  The  son 
of  a  Nenatrian  noble,  he  waa  elected  king  (987)  by 
tha  feudal  barons  In  oppoaitiDn  to  Karl  of  LorrMoei 
the  iMt  of  tha  CnrloTlni^ina. 

OAFSTIAir  mVASTT.  The  Trench  Una  of  kings 
from  B87  to  1828.  Louia  V.,  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  died  in  987.  Hugh  Capet  waa  elected  king  by 
the  Influence  of  the  elergy.  He  and  hia  deaeenoanta 
held  tbe  throne  of  France  for  841  years.  The 
Otpetian  kings  put  a  stop  to  the  enstom  of  dividing 
the  kingdom  amonjr  all  of  the  late  klng'a  sona  and 
thu  preserved  the  integrltT  of  the  empire.  They  alao 
enforced  the  Salie  law  nnder  thetr  own  interpraUtlon 
and  shut  ont  all  rights  of  females  to  the  throne.  The 
kings  of  the  Capelian  Dynasty  were:  Hugh  Capet 
(987-996):  Robert  II.  (996-1031):  Henry  I.  (1031- 
1060);  Philip  I.  (1060-1108);  Lonia  VI.  (1108- 
1187);  Lonia  VII.  (1137-1180):  Philip  II.,  Augnstna 
(1180-1223);  Louia  TTII.  (1228-1226):  Lonia  IX. 
(1226-1270);  Philip  III.  (1270-128S):  Philip  IV. 
(1285-1814)  :  Louie^.  (1314-1316)  ;  Philip  V.  (1816- 
1322):  Chariea  IV.  (1832-1328). 

OAPsm,  asoBCT  leo.  ootmr  voh  (issi- 

1899).  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  ancceisriT 
to  Blsmarek  (1800-1894);  arranged  with  Lord  Bella- 
bury    tbe    Anglo-CkmKn    partition    of  Bast-Africa 

(1890). 

CABUSTOK.  8XK  OXTT,  JTBST  LORD  D0B0HE8- 
*BB  ( 1 724-1808) .  A  British  soldier ;  served  at 
Loulaburg,  Quebec,  and  Belle  Isle;  wounded  In  the 
siege  of  Havana  (1762).  Lieutenant  goveraor  (1766) 
and  goveraor  {177&)  of  (Quebec;  repelled  the  attacks 
of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  (I775-I776) ;  defeated 
Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain  and  eaptnred  Cnnm  point 
(177S);  saperseded  by  Bnrgoyne  (1777);  ancceeded 
Sir  HeniT  Clinton  in  Amenca  (1782);  governor  of 
Qnebee  again  (I786-1796.)  Under  hlra  Canada  was 
divided  Into  Upper  and  Lower  (Tana da. 

OABItOa,  DDK  (1545-1568).  Son  of  Philip  11.  of 
Spain;  exclnded  from  succession,  tried  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  conspiracy,  and  sentenced  to  death;  impris- 
oned until  his  death. 

CABOH,  HON.  SIB  JOSEPH  FHIUPFE  BENE 
ADOLPHB    ( 1848-1908) ,    Born   In   Quebec ;  B.C.L. 


nfcOin  University  (1865) ;  caUed  to  bar  (1885)  ; 
Queen's  counsel    (1S79);    member  of  Parliament  for 

Suebec  (1873-1891),  after  which  be  was  returned  for 
imoaski ;  represented  Three  Rivers  and  St.  Uanrice 
(1896);  minister  of  militia  (1880-1892);  postmaster 
Eeneral  (1892-1896).  Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  for  services  during  Riel  rebellion  (1885). 

OABNOT    (fcar-no'),    XABIB    PBAIKIOXS  SASZ 

( 1837-1 894 ) .  President  of  the  Prench  Republic ; 
born  at  Limoffes:  minister  of  public  works  (1880) 
and  finance  (1885);  elected  president  (1887);  astaa- 
sinated  at  Lyons  by  an  Italian  anarchist  (1894), 

CABBOLL.  CHABLE8  (1737-1832).  American  pa- 
triot; bora  at  AnnaiKtlis,  Md.  H«  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  66  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  During  the  Revolution  he  waa  n  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  (1776-1779);  Fed'-ral- 
ist  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  (1789-1791). 

CABTWBIQHT,  SIB  BIOHABD  JOHN  (1886- 
).  Canadian  atatesman,  lawyer,  and  banker; 
bora  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  Member  of  Parliament 
(1863)  as  a  Conservative;  Liberal  in  1870;  minister 
of  finance  In  the  Msckensle  Cabinet  (1878-1878): 
minister  of  trade  and  commeree  in  the  Lanrler  (^blnet 
(1896);  member  of  the  Anglo-Americftn  Joint  High 
Commiasion  (1898). 

CABVBB,  JOHN  (15751-1621).  Leader  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  took  refuge  in  Holland  (1607- 
1608.  He  came  to  Maaaachnaetta  on  the  Mayflower 
and  was  the  Srat  governor  of  tbe  Plymouth  (Colony 
(1620-1C21).  He  waa  re-elected  (1621),  bnt  died  of 
annstroka  one  moDlh  afterwards. 

CASmiB-PEBIEB,  JBAK  PAUL  PZBBBB  (1847- 
).    Ex-president  of  the  French  Republic;  born  in 
Paris.    He  was  premier  in  1893,  aucceeding  Gamot 
as  president  In  June,  1894,  but  resigned  la  1895. 

0A88,  LBWIS  (1782-1866).  American  stateaman; 
bora  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  Served  under  Hull  in  1812; 
was  chief  witness  asalBst  him:  served  under  Harrison 
(1818) ;  governor  of  the  Territorr  of  Mlehlnn 
(1818) ;  secretary  of  war  in  Jackson's  Cabinet 
(1881);  niniater  to  France  (1886):  United  States 
senator  (1845);  nominated  for  president  (1848);  re- 
elected to  Senate  (1849) ;  secretary  of  state  in 
Bnchanan'i  Cabinet  (1857). 

CASSnrS  LONGINUS,  OAIVS.  one  of  the  aeaae- 
slns  of  Caesar.  In  44  B.  C.  he  sided  with  Pompey 
agalnnt  Caesar  though  holding  tbe  oRlce  of  pretor 
from  Caesar.  He  was  promised  the  goveraorship  of 
Syria  for  the  following  year.  Fretting  under  the 
beneficence  of  Caesar,  he  planned  his  murder.  He 
won  over  Brutus  to  hia  views  and  on  the  Ides  (ISth) 
of  March,  44  B.  C,  murdered  Caesar  in  the  Senate, 
lie  fled  to  Asia  Minor  made  himself  master  of  Syria, 
and  joined  forces  wlin  Brntna  and  met  the  army  of 
Octavlanus  and  Antony  in  Phltippi,  Macedonia.  In 
the  battle  the  wing  commanded  hy  Oaaalns  was  beaten 
by  that  of  Antonv,  and  (Tasaiua  m  despair  committed 
stileide  (42  B.  C).  His  example  was  followed  by 
Brntna. 

CASTLEBEAGR,  BOBEBT  8TEWABT.  VISCOXINT 
(1769-1832).  S«.H;ond  marquis  of  Londonderry:  mln- 
iater  of  war  under  Pitt  (1805).  Intensely  unpopular, 
he  committed  anlcide  at  hia  seit.  North  Omy  Place, 

in  Kent. 

OASTBO,  CTPBIANO  (1863-  ).  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Veneineln  from  1899  until  December, 
1908.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  political  party  called 
the  "CastriHtaa,"  and  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
against  President  Palaclo  (1892);  in  1898  Andrade 
waa  made  president,  and  Castro  then  became  a  real 
power  in  the  goveroment.  The  policy  of  the  new 
president  becoming  unbearable,  Castro  successfnlly 
took  tbe  field  againnt  him  and  assumed  the  office  of 
chief  executive  himself  (October  24,  1899).  In  1902 
the  Venexuelan  Congress  elected  Caalro  president  to 
complete  Andradu's  unexpired  term.  The  dissolntion 
of  toe  Castro  government  was  prevented  in  1902  only 
by  the  timelv  defeat  of  the  revolution  lata  near  Victoria 
(October  13),  and  immediately  following  this,  the 

g resident  was  obliged  to  face  the  claims  of  Great 
ritain  and  Germany,  the  settlement  of  which  waa 
left  to  The  Hague  Arbitration  Court.  (See  hlslory 
chart.)  The  revolutionists  forced  him  to  abdicate 
(December,  1908),  and  Juan  Vicente  Oomei  suc- 
ceeded him. 

CASWEXI,.  BICTHA&D  (1729-1789).  First  gov- 
eraor of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  (1776-1778)  and 
(1785-1787);  commanded  the  minutemen  at  the  vic- 
tory of  Moore's  Creek  (February  27,  1776). 
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OAiTHBBDIE  I.  (1682-1727).  BmpreM  of  BnuU. 
Soc«eeded  her  hniband,  P«ter  ue  Great,  in  17Z5, 

CATHEBXHE  n.,  THB  OBSAT  (1720  1796).  Xm- 

Ereu  of  Bnsaia;  daagjit«r  of  »  ProHian  field  maribal; 
orn  at  Btettln;  became  lole  ruler  on  the  deatfa  of  her 
huiband.  Peter  III.  She  was  an  energetic  aOTereign 
and  her  reign  ia  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of 
Peter  the  Great.  She  fonnded  the  Academy  and 
vrote  BeverBl  comediei.  She  waged  war  with  Turkey 
(1773-1792)  and  with  Sweden  (1790),  and  as  a  re  Stilt 
of  theae  and  the  three  partitiona  of  Poland  ahe 
extended  her  dominiona. 

CATHEBINB  OF  A&AOON  (1485-1586).  Qaean 
of  Henrr  VIII.  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  laabelU  of  Spain;  dlToreed  (1688).  She  waa  an 
important  factor  ut  the  Beformation  in  England. 

OATHEBIHE  SB'  HEBICX  (1519-1589).  Queen 
of  France;  daaghter  of  Lorenio  de'  Medici;  married 
Henry,  Dnc  d'Orleana,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  France. 

OATnONB  (1.901178  SEBGIUS  OATILIHA)  (about 
106-62  B.  O.  A  Roman  noble  who  conspired  against 
the  republic.  Gorernor  of  Africa  in  87  B.  0.,  he 
aspired  for  the  conaulahip  but  was  disqualified  for 
msladminiatratlon  of  affairs  in  his  province.  He 
formed  a  conspiracy  of  young  Soman  nobles.  This 
was  revealed  to  Cicero,  then  consul,  by  Fulvia.  Cicero 
was  to  be  sBsassinated  as  a  first  step.  He  waa  kept 
BO  well  Informed  of  every  atep  that  he  was  able  to 
protect  himself.  On  November  6,  63  B,  C,  a  meeting 
of  the  conspirators  was  held  and  new  plans  evolved. 
Cicero  fmstrated  them.  On  November  8,  Catiline  ap- 
peared in  the  Senate  and  Cicero  launched  forth  the 
famous  oration  against  Catiline,  exposing  the  minutest 
details  of  the  plot.  Catiline  tried  to  answer  but  waa 
mocked.  He  fled,  bfa  fellow  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested, and,  in  the  following  year,  Catiline  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  a  Bom  an  army. 

OATO.  KABODS  POBCIUS,  VHE  BIJ>BB  (28«- 
149  B.  0.).  Boraan  atatasman  and  author;  known  aa 
"tm  Oonaor," 

OATO,  MABOUS  POBOIUS,  THE  TDXTHaBB  (95- 
46  B.  0.).  Known  as  "Utlcensia"  ("of  Utica"); 
opposed  to  Caeaar  in  the  civil  war;  waa  famed  for  bit 
Tirtua. 

OAVAIOHAO  (kah-van-yak-),  LOUIS  EUaSNB 
(1802-1857).  French  soldier  and  politician.  In  the 
revolution  of  1848  be  was  made  governor  general  of 
Algeria,  and  established  a  dictatorship  till  toe  riainga 
were  qnelled.  He  waa  defeated  by  haaU  Napoleon 
In  the  presidential  election, 

CAVOUB  (kah-voor'),  CAMXLLO.  OOUNT'  DZ 
(1810-1861).  The  regenerator  of  Italy;  bom  at 
Turin;  became  premier  In  18S2,  and  strove  hard  to 
unify  hla  eoontry.  The  first  Italian  Parliament  met 
•t  Turin  tn  1861,  tiirea  nontba  before  Cavonr'a  death. 

ORAKBEBXAIH,  JOSEPH  (1886-  ).  Eagllah 
■tateaman;  bom  In  London;  thrice  mayor  of  Bir- 
mEngbam  before  he  was  returned  for  Parliament  in 
1876,  Since  then  be  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
English  public  life.  After  the  split  in  the  Liberal 
ranlca  over  Olsdatone's  Home  Bule  BUI,  he  coSperated 
with  the  Conservative  government.  In  1887  be  was 
one  of  the  commiasloners  sent  to  Washington  in  con- 
nection with  the  Canadian  flaherles  dispute.  In 
1895  he  waa  appointed  colonial  aecretary,  and  saw 
the  passing  of  the  Australian  Common  wealth  Act 
(1900).  His  visit  to  South  Africa  after  the  Boer 
War  produced  good  results.  His  chief  legislative  suc- 
cesaes  are  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (1883)  and  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  (1897).  He  retired  from 
the  Cabinet  in  1908.  He  was  instramental  In  found- 
ing the  Birmingham  TTnlvaraitjr  (1900)t  and  became 
its  first  chancellor. 

CTHAMPLAIN,  SAMUEL  DE  (1S67-1685).  French 
navigator  and  founder  of  Quebec  (July  8,  1608) : 
French  governor  of  Canada;  fonnded  St.  Croix  and 
Fort  Boysl  (now  Annapolis),  Nova  Scotia  (1604); 
went  to  France  (1607)  and  returned  in  1608.  He 
published  a  record  of  his  travels. 

OHAPISAT.  SXB  JOUPR  ADOLPHB  (1840- 
1898).  A  Canadian  politician  of  French  birth;  filled 
several  Cabinet  offices  in  the  Parliament  of  Quebec ; 
secretary  of  state  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  under 
Sir  John  Hacdonald  (1682-1692);  minister  of  cus- 
toms (1892);  lieutenant  governor  of  Quebec  (1898- 
1897).  Perbapa  the  most  brilliant  French-Canadian 
orator. 
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OHABLEMAOHB  or  0HABLB8  THB  OBBAT  (742- 
814).  King  of  the  Franks  after  768  and  emperor  of 
Borne  from  800  to  814.  He  was  the  son  of  Pipin  the 
Short.  He  took  the  eastern  or  Germanic  parts  of  his 
father's  empire  in  768  and  hia  brother  took  the  west- 
am  part.  The  brother,  Karlman,  died  in  771  and 
Charlemagne  took  the  whole  empire.  He  thuB  dbnt 
out  the  sona  of  hia  younger  1>rother.  Their  mother 
fied  to  DeaiderioB,  king  of  the  Lombards.  Thia 
brought  on  war  and  after  a  10  months'  aiege  of  Pavla 
DeaideriuB  waa  compelled  to  retire  to  a  monastery. 
In  777  Charlemagne  proclaimed  himidf  king  of  the 
LondiBrdB;  confirmed  the  donation  of  ^pin  to  the 
pope.  He  had  oroaaed  the  Ali»  twice  into  Italy  to 
reach  his  enemies.  In  787  ho  completed  the  eouQuest 
of  Lombard y.  In  804  be  conquered  the  Saxona,  wlUi 
whom  he  had  waged  a  long  war.  He  Invaded  Spain 
in  776  and  while  returning  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of 
the  Saxona  his  rear  guard  was  attacked  and  almost  an- 
nihilated in  the  pass  of  Boncesvalles,  where  Boland, 
the  hero  of  a  voluminous  literary  legend,  fell.  He 
completed  the  conquest  of  Spain  and  in  800  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  West  by  the  pope  at  Rome. 
His  attainments  in  the  promotion  of  art,  literature, 
religion,  and  civiliiation  mark  him  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  all  time. 
He  was  buried  at  A iz -la -Chape lie  and  waa  succeeded 
by  hia  son,  Lotiis  the  Pious. 

0HABLE8  I.,  OHABLES  STUABT  (1600-1649). 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  married  the 
French  princess,  Henrietta  Maria ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  (1625).  For  11  years  he  governed  without 
Parliament,  levying  "tannage  and  poundage"  (1629), 
gran  ling  monopolies,  snd  exacting  fines.  His  two 
chief  adviaera  were  Laud  (archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
and  Strafford.  The  latter  waa  impeached  by  the 
Long  Parliament  (1640).  The  long  struggle  between 
the  King  and  Parliament  ended  in  civil  war,  and  the 
final  trial  and  execution  of  the  king. 

OHABLES  n.,  OHABLES  STUABT  (I680-I685). 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  crowned  at  Scone, 
January  1,  1651;  invaded  England  in  Aagnat,  but  was 
routed  by  Cromwell  at  Worceater.  He  waa  recalled 
to  the  throne  of  hia  father  (1660).  In  1662  he  mar- 
ried Catherine  of  Braganxa.  The  Test  Act  of  1678 
was  aimed  at  the  king's  flvoritlam  of  Catholics.  The 
trumped-up  plot  of  Tltm  Oates  (1678-1S80)  and  the 
Rye  Hotue  Plot  (1688)  brought  many  to  the  bloek. 

OHABIfS  IV,  (1816-1878).  Holy  Roman  emperor 
(1346-1378).  Son  and  successor  of  John  of  Luxem- 
burg, king  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cr^cy 
(1846).  In  1846  he  was  declared  emperor  by  five 
princes  to  supplant  the  excommunicated  emperor. 
Louts  TV.  The  latter  died  in  1847.  In  1356  he 
issued  the  Golden  Bull  prescribing  a  new  form  of 
election  of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  In  1876  he  had 
hia  son,  WencesUus,  elected  emperor.  He  founded, 
with  the  help  of  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague,  on  tlie  model  of  that  of  Atria,  in  1848. 

CHABLES  V.  (1500-1558).  Emperor  of  Germany: 
king  of  Spain  aa  Charles  I.  He  summoned  the  Diet 
of  Worms  (1521)  to  check  the  advance  of  Luther's 
teachings.  He  soon  was  at  war  with  his  great  rival, 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  Pope  Clement  Vil.,  and  in 
152T  sacked  Rome  sod  took  the  pope  prisoner.  The 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Smalkaldic  league  of  Proteatant  princes.  A 
threatened  invasion  by  the  Turks  compelled  him  to 
conciliate  the  Protestants.  He  defeated  Barbarosaa 
and  captured  Tunis  (1535),  aetting  free  thousands  of 
Christian  slavea.  Defeated  by  the  Proteatants  under 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  he  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Passau 
(1552)  and  to  the  peace  of  Au^burg  in  1555,  In 
the  following  year  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
Philip. 

OHABLES  v..  THE  WISE  (1887-1380).  King  of 
France  (1864-1380).  Bon  of  John  II.,  the  Good. 
On  bis  fsther's  capture  at  Poltters  by  the  Black 
Prince,    (marles   took   the  regency  of  Franco.  The 

f easants  made  a  desperate  effort  to  deliver  themselves 
rom  the  power  of  the  nobles.  This  insurrection  Is 
known  aa  the  Jacquerie  (1858).  The  peasanta  laid 
hundreds  of  castles  in  mine,  murdered  the  nobles, 
and  practised  every  atrocity.  The  nobles  combined  and 
the  peasants  were  defeated  with  terrible  alaughter  by 
Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre.  In  two  weeks  aO,000 
were  slain.  This  retaliation  went  on  for  two  years. 
Charles  became  king  in  1864.  He  did  much  to  eon- 
Bolidate  his  empire  and  to  drive  out  the  English.  He 
founded  the  Biblioth&que  Royale  and  built  the  Bastlllo 
to  keep  the  turbulent  dtlsens  of  Paris  la  otd«r. 
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OHAUBB  VI.  (1S08-1422).  King  of  rnneo 
(1880-1422).  Boa  snd  raccouor  of  Charlet  V.  Dnr- 
iDff  Ilia  minoritjr  he  wm  in  the  Ckre  of  Ub  fonr  nneleB, 
of  whom  the  dnke  of  Anjou  was  TCfent.  In  138S 
Charteo  took  the  government  into  bis  own  hands  nnd 
ruled  well  nntil  he  beeune  ineuie,  A  regent  wai  ap- 
pointed and  civil  war  broke  out  »gsin.  The  nation 
WW  divided  Into  the  parties  of  Orleans  and  Bnrgundr. 
Thejr  each  at  times  called  in  the  aid  of  the  EnglisD. 
Henrr  V.  took  advantage  of  the  conflict  sod  won  the 
victorr  of  Agineonrt  that  left  France  almost  helpless 
in  1416.  Uassacres  and  civil  war  waged  nntil  1420, 
when,  br  the  treaty  of  Troves,  Oharlea  diainherited 
his  son  and  accepted  Henrv  v.  as  hia  snceeaaor.  On 
bis  death  in  1423  most  of  France  was  in  the  bands  of 
the  English. 

OHASIiBB  Vn.  (1408-1461).  King  of  France 
(1422-1461).  Sob  and  successor  of  Charles  VI.  All 
France  north  of  Paris  was  In  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  proclaimed  ss  king  Henry  TI.  of  England,  then 
only  IS  months  old,  with  the  dnke  of  Bedford  as  regent. 
In  1427  the  French  obtained  their  first  sncceaeea.  In 
October,  1428,  the  English  besieged  Orleans,  the  most 
important  city  held  by  Chsrles.  In  1429  the  French 
were  defeated  at  Harengs.  Then  Josn  of  Arc  ap- 
peared and  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1420; 
Claries  was  eoneeerated  king  »t  Rheims  in  the  same 
year;  the  English  gradually  lost  their  possessions; 
and  the  dnke  of  Borgnndy,  their  ally,  went  over  to 
Charles.  In  1436  (jliarle*  entered  Paris  and  the 
English  gndoally  lost  all  of  the  French  possessions 
except  Oalaia.  Charles,  during  the  rest  of  his  reign, 
vaslG'  improved  the  condition  of  his  empire. 

OKABLBB  Vm.  (1470-1408).  King  of  France 
(1483-1498).  Bon  and  successor  of  Louis  XI.  In 
1494  the  dnke  of  Ullsn  solicited  aid  from  Charles 
against  Alfonso  of  Naples.  In  1495  he  conqnered  the 
country.  The  League  of  Venice  was  formed  against 
him  by  the  pope,  MaslmlllaD  I.,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
Venice,  and  Milan.  The  army  tried  to  prevent  his 
retnm  to  France,  hot  Charles  broke  through  In  safety. 
This  interference  of  the  French  In  Italy,  which  began 
In  (Hutrles's  reign,  lasted  400  years,  nntil  Victor  Em- 
manael  drove  the  last  foreigner  out  in  1870. 

OBAKLEB  Xn.  (1682-1718).  King  of  Bweden 
from  1697.  Rnssls,  Denmsrk,  and  Poland  combining 
against  him,  he  besieged  Copeahagen,  compelled  Den- 
mark to  sue  for  peace,  and  defeated  the  Bnssians. 
Invading  Poland,  be  forced  King  Angastas  to  abdleate. 
He  tb«n  marched  into  Bassia,  hnt  was  routed  at 
Pnltowa,  and  fled  for  a  Ume  to  Taricey,  He  next 
attacked  Korway,  but  was  slain  at  Uie  siege  of 
Frederiksbsld. 

OHASLBB  THE  BALD  (823-877).  Kingof  France 
(848-877).  As  Boman  emperor  he  was  Gbsries  U. 
He  was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  The  wars  between  the  sons  of  Louis 
the  Pious  were  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  In 
848,  and  Charles  received  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom,  which  may  be  colled  from  that  time  the 
Kingdom  of  Fiance.  His  government  was  weak, 
the  power  being  in  the  bands  of  the  nobles:  the 
Nortiunen  mvaged  the  coasts  with  Impunity;  yet  on 
tha  dMth  of  Emperor  Lonls  IX.  Charles  rMeived  the 
enwit  u  emperor  of  Boms. 

ORABIiBB  XASTBL  or  OBABLBS  THE  HAUKEB 

(68S-741).  Bon  of  Piptn  of  Hariatal  and  mayor  of 
the  palaee  nnder  the  last  of  the  Ueroringian  kings  of 
the  Franks.  Ho  was  made  mayor  of  the  palace  on  the 
death  of  his  father  In  714.  He  conqnerad  the  west 
Franks  and  became  ruler  of  all  the  Franka.  He  is 
most  famous  for  his  wars  against  the  Saracens,  who 
settled  in  Spain  and  attempted  to  cross  the  Pyrenees 
and  conquer  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  overthrew  them 
in  782  In  s  greet  battle  near  Poitiers  in  which  their 
diief,  Abd-er-Bahman,  fell.  He  defeated  them  again 
in  788  and  took  Languedoe  from  them.  Be  left  his 
kingdom  to  bis  two  sons,  Karlman  and  Pip  in  the 
Bhort. 

OHlTTBHilBW.  TH01CA8  ( 1780-1 797).  First  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  (1T7S-1TB0).  and  again  (1790- 
1707).  Uember  of  the  State  Oonstitntlonal  Conven- 
tion (1778). 

OHBISTIAH  IZ.  (1818-1906).  King  of  Denmark 
(1868-1906):  succeeded  Frederick  VII.  Granted  Ice- 
land a  new  constitution  (1874).  His  daughter,  Alex- 
andza.  It  the  queen  of  Edward  VII.  of  England.  Ha 
was  meoeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  VIII. 

OlOBBO.  ICABOTB  TUIXIUB  (106-48  B.  C).  The 
greatest  orator  of  Bome  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
itst«nB«i.   Btvdied  lav  and  ovato^  and  traveled 
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abroad;  elected  qnestor  in  76  B.  0.;  delivered  hit 
six  orations  against  Verres,  and  was  elected  oomml  in 
68  B.  C.  He  frustrated  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
(see  Catilimb)  ;  was  charred  by  his  enemies  with 
putting  citiiens  to  death  wiutoot  trial  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rome  and  live  in  Thessalonlca  in  58  B.  0. 
He  was  recalled  in  16  months,  and,  while  opposed  by 
his  own  party,  was  courted  by  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  Joined  Caesar.  In 
the  civil  war  he  snnported  Oetavtanns,  and  denonneed 
Antony  in  his  Philippics.  When  the  trinmvirate  of 
OctavianuB,  Lepidns,  and  Antoniui  was  formed.  Cicero 
was  proscribed  and  his  life  was  sought.  While  try- 
ing to  esCBpe  in  a  covered  litter,  old  and  infirm,  he 
was  overtaken  by  soldiers  and,  withont  reslstanec, 
offered  hla  neck  to  the  execntioners. 

OZHOZHirATD'B,  UIOIUB  ^PUSCTIUB.  A  famous 
Roman  patrician.  When  the  consul,  Lncins  Ulnncins, 
was  surrounded  by  the  Aequi,  Cinctnnatus  was  called 
from  bis  simple  farm  life  to  act  as  dictator.  He 
saved  the  consul,  and,  after  a  dictatorship  of  16  days, 
retired  Bgain  and  took  up  his  simple  life.  He  was 
again,  at  the  age  of  SO,  called  aa  dictator  in  on 
emergeney  nod  sappressed  a  threatened  nprlslng  of 
the  plebeians  (489  B,  C.)< 

(1620-1642).  A  favorite  of  LonlaXni.  o7  France. 
He  conspired  againat  lUchellen;  was  detected,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded.  He  Is  the  hero  of  Alfred  do 
Vigny's  novel,  Cinq-Mar». 

CLAUDIUS  I.,  TIBBBIUB  OLAUDIUS  DBUBU8 

(10  B.  C.-S4  A.  D.).  Roman  emperor  (41-54).  He 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  officers  of  the  guard 
who  assassinated  Caligula.  He  began  the  pemieloos 
policy  of  paying  the  troops,  which  ultimately  gave  the 
emperor  tne  control  of  the  cltlsens.  His  reign  was 
at  first  mild,  but  on  the  discovery  in  42  of  a  eoa- 
aplracy  against  him,  he  gave  himself  over  to  the  advic« 
and  control  of  his  wife,  Uessalina,  and  some  favor- 
ites, who  practised  extortion  and  cruelty.  Claadlus 
made  several  buildings,  Incladlng  the  Clandian  Aqne- 
dnct,  which  occupied  80.000  laborera  11  years.  The 
conqneat  of  Britain,  began  nnder  his  personal  com- 
mand. He  caused  his  wife,  HesBalina,  to  be  executed 
and  married  his  niece,  Agrlppina.  Under  her  infia- 
ence  he  deprived  his  son  of  his  inheritance  and 
adopted  Nero.  On  a  sQspiclon  that  he  was  g^ag  to 
treat  Nero  in  the  same  way.  his  wife  poisoaed  nim 
with  mushrooms.    He  was  deified  after  death. 

OLAT,  HEHBT  (1777-1852).  American  orator 
and  statesman;  born  in  Hanover  County,  Va. :  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  (1797);  elected  to  Kentucky  legis- 
lature (1S08)  ;  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  of  John 
Adair  in  the  Doited  States  Senate  (1806-1807): 
elected  to  the  House  of  Reprcflentatlves  (1811)  and 
wsB  re-elected  speaker  fonr  times.  In  1824  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  in  18S2  was  sgala 
defesled  ss  the  candidato  of  the  Anti-Jackson  Party: 
was  again  in  the  Senate  (1S31-1842);  presidential 
candidate  (1844) ;  re-elected  aeaator  (1848).  He  was 
kaova  aa  "Tha  Oreat  Paelfleator,"  oad  was  oa«  of 
the  latest  orators  Amariea  ever  produced. 

OLEOMBBSS  ZH.  (t  -230  B.  O.).  The  lost 
great  statesman  of  Greece.  He  became  king  of  Sparta 
about  235  B.  C.  His  efforts  toward  reform  were 
directed  to  abolish  the  office  of  ephors,  restore  tha 
kingship,  and  by  reforms  to  make  Sparta  the  leading 
power  in  Greece.  He  fought  the  Achaean  League 
with  varying  success;  carried  out  part  of  his  scheme, 
but  after  bis  grest  defeat  at  Sellasia  in  221  B.  C.  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  League  and  the  llaeo- 
donians,  he  fled  to  Egypt^  Hera  he  tried  to  bring 
sbont  a  rebellion  of  his  own  people,  bat  failing  la 
this  he  took  his  lifs. 

OLBOPATBA  VL  (68-80  B.  C).  Queen  of  E^ 
and  the  most  fascinating  woman  of  all  time.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Kill.,  Auletes.  She 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  SI  B.  C.  and  shared  the 
government  with  her  younger  brother,  whom  she  after- 
ward poisoned.  She  captivated  Caesar  and,  later, 
Antony.  Bome  declared  war  on  her  and  uie  and 
Antony  were  defeated  in  the  ses  fight  of  Actinm  in 
81  B.  O.  She  fled  to  Egypt  and  Antony  followed. 
Octavlsnus,  afterwards  Augustus,  went  to  Egypt. 
Cleopatra  failed  to  captivate  him  and  after  the  death 
of  Antony,  fearing  that  Octavianus  would  take  her  to 
Bome  in  triumph,  she  poisoned  herself. 

OLIBTON,  DB  WITT  (1760-1828).  Americsn 
political  leader ;  bora  at  Little  BriUin,  N.  T. ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  1789;  member  of  the  United 
States  Beaata    (1802-1808);    tiiriee  mayor  of  New 
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Tork,  and  again  aUte  B«nator  (1806-1811);  Ueaton- 
■Bt  Korernor  of  Nev  York  (1811-1813).  Ha  was  the 
chiel  promoter  of  the  Erie  Canal,  whicb  for  laag  iraa 
deriuTel;  known  aa  "CUutoo's  Ditch." 

OUVB,  BOBBBT.  LOBD  (1T25-1TT4).  The  cre- 
ator of  the  Indian  Empire :  bom  at  Styche,  near 
Varket  Drarton.  At  18  he  went  to  India  and  enUred 
the  service  of  the  Eaat  India  Oompany.  He  rose 
from  enalgn  to  general  by  hia  narreloua  energy  end 
MH;  won  aerersl  ▼ictoriee  orer  the  French;  and  in 
1757.  at  the  head  of  only  8,000  Brltiah  troopa,  he 
Touted  SlraJ-ud-Daola  and  hia  anar  of  85,000.  Ha 
waa  appointed  goTemor  general  of  India  ( 1765) . 
Two  years  hiter  he  retumed  to  England  In  broken 
health. 

OLOTIS  or  CHLODWZa  (about  461-511).  Fonnder 
of  the  kingdcMD  of  the  Franka.  He  oTerthrew  the  Bo- 
mana  and  the  QauU  in  466,  near  Soiuona,  and  extended 
hia  oonqnests  to  the  Loire.  In  49S  he  married  Clotilda  of 
Bnrgnnay,  a  Chriatian  princese.  In  496.  in  battle 
with  the  Alemanni,  being  hard  paabed,  he  vowed  to 
accept  Christianity  if  succeBatul.  On  his  victory  be 
kept  hU  vow,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  and  8,000 
followerB  were  baptized.  He  defeated  and  slew  Alaric 
XL,  king  of  the  Visigothii,  at  VonilI£  and  added  mnch 
to  hie  dominions  (507-510) .  He  made  Paris  hia 
capital  and  died  there  In  611.  Hia  kingdom  was 
divided  among  hia  four  sons. 

0L0VZ8  m.  <e67-6M) .  King  of  the  Franks.  Un- 
til be  came  of  «ge  he  reigned  onder  the  tutelage  of 
Flpln  of  Herlstal.  mayor  of  the  palace. 

OOBB,  HOWBXIi  (lSlS-1868).  American  atates- 
man;  bom  in  Georgia;  represented  Oeorgia  in  Con- 
gress, and  waa  elected  apeaker  in  1849;  waa  governor 
of  hia  native  atate,  and  aecretary  of  the  treaaury  un- 
der Bucfaanan;  reaigned  on  secession  of  Georgia;  was 
preaident  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  a  major 
general  of  the  Southern  army. 

aOVDBS.  BXOEABD  (1804-1665).  An  English 
statesnuin  and  economist,  known  aa  the  apostle  of 
free  trade.  First  brought  into  public  notice  by  his 
efforts  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws  in  which,  after  seven 
year*'  hard  vork,  he  waa  succeasful;  elected  member 
of  Parllameut  (1841).  HEa  nprightneae  of  character 
gained  for  him  the  respect  of  continental  nations,  aa 
well  as  of  hia  own  country,  bat  he  declined  all  civic 
bonora. 

OOBDIHGTON,  WXLLIAH  (1601-1678).  American 
eoloniat;  bom  in  Boaton,  Lincolnshire,  England.  Came 
to  Plyomuth  in  1630,  and  waa  one  of  the  19  aettlera 
on  Aquidneck  Island,  afterward  Rhode  Island.  He 
goreraed  this  settlement  from  1651  to  1656,  and 
ggidB  from  1674  until  Us  death. 

00DB1T8.  The  last  king  of  Athena.  He  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  about  1060  B.  0.  The  Dorians 
Invaded  Attica;  the  oracle  declared  that  the  city  of 
Athens  would  be  saved  if  lU  ruler  parlahed  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  Codrus,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  entered  the  Dorian  camp  and  waa  slain  in  a 

Suarrel  of  his  own  seeking.  His  son.  Uedon,  was  the 
rat  archon  chosen  for  life. 

OOLBEBT  (kol-bair),  JBAK  BAPTISTS  (1619- 
1688).  Son  of  a  French  wool  merchant;  rose  to  be 
comptroller  general  of  finance.  He  virtually  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  French  navy.  OOXABBT,  JEAN 
BAPTI8TB,  HABQUIS  DE  8BXOXBLAT,  his  son 
(1651-1690),  succeeded  him,  aa  minister  of  marine 
and  raised  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  considerably. 

OO^AZ,  SCHUTliEB  (1S2S-1S85).  American 
atateaman;  bom  in  New  York  City;  represented  Indi- 
ana in  (Tongrcss  and  became  speaker  (1863-1869); 
was  vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1869  to 
1878.  Hia  reputation  was  impaired  by  the  CrMit 
Uobiller  scandal,  and  be  failed  to  obtain  a  renom- 
Instlon. 

COHUUHE  OF  PABI8  (1792).  A  rebellious  civic 
government  in  Paris  ( August.  1792 ) .  Through  the 
personal  pressure  of  Its  leaders  it  sained  immediate 
ascendency  in  the  AsBembly,  and  finally  became  the 
instrument  of  the  violent  element  of  the  Be  volution 
and  dictated  the  policy  of  France. 

OOMMUNB  OF  PABIS  (1871).  The  organlied  mob 
which  had  control  of  Paris  from  Usrch  16  to  Hay  27. 
It  occurred  immediately  after  the  German  army  left 
Paris  on  March  8.  The  Cnmmaniats  were  called  Reds. 
■With  the  help  of  the  National  Guard  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  authority  of  the  National 
Assembly  sitting  at  Versailles  was  declared  null; 
150,000  men  under  Uarahal  MacUahon  besieged  Parla 
and  wrested  the  control  from  the  CommunisU  backed 
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by  100,000  well-trained  troops.  Towards  the  last,  the 
Reds  resorted  to  violence.  The  house  of  U.  Thiers 
waa  destroyed,  the  VendOme  Column  torn  down, 
buildings,  including  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  were 
burned,  hostages  were  massacred,  and  the  fight  ended 
in  the  cemetery  known  as  P6re-la-0hsise  on  Jiay  37. 

OONOEB,  EDWIK  HUBD  (184S-I907).  Ameriean 
diplomatist;  bom  In  Illinois;  elected  to  Congress 
(1884)  and  twice  retumed  aa  a  Republican;  minister 
to  Brasll  from  1891  to  18BS  mad  andn  in  1897; 
transferred  to  China  In  1898.  iriiere  bs  figured  In 
the  Chinese  crisis  of  1900,  and  narrowly  escaped 
death  St  the  hsnds  of  the  Boxers. 

COHKIJira,  BOIKIOE  (1829  1866).  American  po- 
litical leader,  orator,  and  lawyer;  bora  at  Albany, 
N.  T. :  was  a  repreaenlatire  In  Congreae  (1859-1866 
and  1665-1667),  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
(1867-1881).  He  and  his  coUcagne,  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
resigned  in  1881  because  President  Arthur  appointed 
William  H.  Robertson,  an  anti-Conkling  man  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  without  consulting  them 
He  afterwards  practised  law  in  New  York  City. 

OOHBAB  n.  (about  990-1039).  First  German  em- 
peror of  the  Franconlan  line,  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans  (1024-1089).  He  added  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy to  the  empire.  The  Truce  of  Ood,  a  decree 
which  set  apart  certain  days  and  aeaaons  when  no 
fighting  must  be  engaged  in,  did  much  towarda  con- 
solidating his  rebellious  empire.  Peace  and  antbority 
were  finally  restored  in  1083.    He  died  at  Utrecht. 

CONBAD  HI.  (1098-1152).  First  German  emperor 
of  the  houae  of  Hohenstaufen ;  elected  by  the  anti- 

fapal  faction  of  the  German  princes  (1138)  ;  son  of 
rederick  of  Swabia.  The  duchy  of  Franconia  waa 
given  to  him  by  Henry  V,  in  return  for  his  help 
during  the  civil  war.  Internecine  troublea  between 
the  Qhibeilines,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  the 
Guelfa  under  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bavaria  and  Saxoov, 
never  gave  him  leisure  to  be  crowned  in  Borne.  In 
1147,  aa  a  result  of  St.  Bernard's  preaching,  a  vast 
erasade  with  Conrad  at  its  head  set  out  for  the  Holjr 
Land,  but  U  ended  disastrously. 

OOITSTAIITIHE  X.,  THE  QBEAT  (FUVtVS  VA- 
LEBIUa  ADBELIUS  OONBTAimNUS)  (272-887). 
A  Roman  emperor  from  806  to  337.  He  served  under 
Diocletian  In  Egypt,  under  Oaleriaa  in  Persia.  When 
Diocletian  and  Haximian  abdicated  in  305,  Chlorus 
and  OaleriuB  retained  the  power.  Constantlne  waa 
the  son  of  Chlorus,  and  Gsleriua  was  jealous  of  him. 
He  sought  to  expose  him  to  all  possible  danger  in 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Constantlne  joined  hia 
father,  who  controlled  the  West,  and  when  the  father 
died  at  York  in  306  be  named  his  son  his  succesaor. 
In  the  jealous  quarrel  that  ensued  there  were  no 
fewer  than  six  emperors  in  the  field  at  once.  Con- 
stantlne overcame  Uaxlmian  and  his  son,  Uaxentiua, 
in  the  West.  When  Galerlua  died  in  811,  Lieinins 
became  sole  emperor  of  the  East.  Constantlne  and 
Licinius  quarreled,  and  in  823  Liclnius  was  defeated 
and  Constantlne  became  sole  mier  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  then  moved  the  seat  of  government  from 
Rome  to  Canstantinopolis  (modem  Constantinople), 
the  former  Byzantium,  whence  he  ruled  the  vast  em- 

Eire  until  hia  death  in  337.  He  was  a  Christian, 
aving  been  baptised  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
He  called  the  Council  of  Nice  (Nicaea)  in  825  and 
presided  at  Its  first  sitting. 

OONSTANTXHE  Zm..  PAUEOLOGUS.  Lsat  of  the 

Byiantine  emperors  and  last  of  the  Palaeologl  (1448- 
1453).    The  eon  of  Manuel  II.    Though  an  intelli- 

Sent  and  capable  mler  his  position  was  hopelesa. 
iohammed  II.  waa  preparing  lor  the  final  aaaaalt  on 
Constantinople  and  Constantine's  appeal  to  Chriaten- 
dom  was  unavailing.  After  a  long  siege  the  city  waa 
captured  on  May  29,  1453.  Conatantlna  was  slain  In 
the  battle  around  the  gatea  of  the  city.  Mohammed 
gave  his  body  fitting  burial. 

OONSTTIi.  An  office  in  the  government  of  Rome. 
The  office  was  created  in  509  B.  C.  on  the  expulsioo 
of  the  Tarquins.  They  were  two  in  number.  They 
held  the  entire  power  of  the  atate  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Each  was  reaponsible  for  the  acts  of  both. 
Gradually  their  power  waa  limited  and  other  offices 
created  to  relieve  them.  The  tenure  of  office  was  for 
one  year  and  the  year  wan  named  after  the  consul. 
They  ted  the  army,  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate,  at  elections,  and  at  public  festivals.  They 
wore  a  white  toga  with  a  purple  band  as  a  badge  of 
office.  The  consul  sat  In  a  cuiule  chair  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  IS  men,  called  llctors,  armed 
with  the  fasces,  or  ax  bound  with  a  bundle  of  rods. 
At  first  tita  olBea  waa  limited  to  the  patridan  ordor. 
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but  the  Licinian  Bocations  provided,  amonc  other 
tbings,  that  one  of  the  eonanli  should  be  »  pleb.  In 
342  B.  C.  both  conauIihipH  were  thrown  open  to  the 
pleba,  but  it  was  not  until  215  that  both  conaula  were 

Fleba,  and  aa«  of  these  was  quickly  put  out  of  oDlce. 
n  162  B.  C.  both  consuls  were  pleos  and  retained 
offlce.  With  the  eatablishment  of  the  empire  under 
Antiutiia  the  oBee  waa  aboliahed. 

COWEHTZOV,  for  fDrmiiiK  the  eonafltntlon  of  the 
United  SUtea,  met  at  Philadelphia,  Mar  14.  1787. 
nader  the  prestdeacr  of  George  WashlngtOD,  and  aub- 
mitted  the  reanlt  to  the  Tariona  states  on  September 
17.  Rhode  Island  was  the  only  colonv  not  repre- 
Bcntcd.  Thia  la  the  onljr  nalloDal  constitntional  eon- 
venlion  that  haa  ercr  been  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  members,  among  whom  wpre  Benjnmin  Frank- 
lin, Jamea  Hadiaon,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Rnfns  King,  are  revered  aa  the 
"Fathers  of  the  Conatitntlon." 

OOBIOLAMUS  OAIUB  or  OKAEC8  KABOIUS.  A 

famous  Komao  patrician  who  for  hla  opposition  to  the 

rilebeians  and  Ineir  tribnnes  was  imp«arhed  and  ban- 
shed.  He  went  to  live  with  the  Volsci,  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe.  He  led  them  against  Rome  (401  B.  0.), 
and  at  the  moment  of  victory  yielded  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Roman  matrons,  headed  oy  his  mother  and  hia 
wife,  Volumnia,  and  her  two  children.  He  withdrew 
his  forces  snd  retired  to  private  life. 

OORTBLTOU,  OEOBGB  B.  (1862-  ).  Senetarr 
of  the  United  Btatea  treaaurj  under  Rooaevelt;  bom 
in  New  York;  Waa  graduated  at  the  Hempatead 
(L.  I.)  Instltatioa  (1879)  and  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Westlleld,  Mass.  ( 1883 } :  vas  principal  of  a 
preparatory  school  of  New  York  (1885-1889),  and 
■ubsequently  private  aecretary  to  vnrious  offlciats. 
He  first  was  assistant  secretary  and  afterwards  seere- 
tarr  to  Freaident  HcKinley,  being  reappointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  (1901):  served  as  first  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lsbnr  (1903- 
1904):  postmaiitpr  general  of  the  United  Stsles 
(ig05'190T).  With  the  coming  of  the  Taft  admin- 
istration he  went  out  of  office. 

OOBWIN.  TH0HA8  (1794-1885).  American  polit- 
ical lesder  and  orator;  bom  in  Bonrbon  County,  Ky. ; 
aaceessively  a  member  of  Ccngreaa  (1830-1840). 
governor  of  Ohio.  United  Ststea  aenator  (t845>1850>, 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (1850-18S3>,  and  United 
States  minister  to  Mexico  (18A1-1864).  "The  moat 
famoua  stniQp- speaker  of  his  time." 

OOSTXaAN,  HON.  JOHN  (1835-  ).  Bom  at 
St.  Nicholas.  P.  Q.  Educated  at  Ste.  Anne's  CollcKe. 
R^strar  of  Deeds  for  county  of  Victoria  and  Judge 
of  Superior  Court  of  Common  Pleas:  elected  to  repre- 
sent Victoria  in  the  Legislature  (1861-1866).  After  the 
Confederation  (1867)  elected  to  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  retained  hia  seat  to  1898.  Was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  Catholica  of  New  Brunswick  in  the 
school  qncstion  in  that  province,  eventually  having  anti- 
Catholic  provision  expunged.  Idenlifli>d  with  Home  Rule 
tor  Ireland.  Minister  of  inlsnd  revenue  (1882-1692): 
secretary  of  state  (1892-1894)  ;  minister  of  marine  and 
fisheries  and  member  of  aovemment  to  the  retirement  of 
Conservative  party  (189^).  Chief  promoter  and  pres- 
ident of  Tobique  Valley  Oypanm  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  (1893);  preaident  of  Kootenay 
Cariboo  Mining  and  Inveatmeot  Company. 

COX,  SAMUEL  SnUJVAH  (1834-1889).  Ameri- 
can stateaman  and  author;  born  at  Zanrnville,  Ohio; 
repreaentatlre  of  Ohio  in  Congress  (18S7-1865)  and 
of  New  York  (1869-1873  and  1875-1885):  United 
States  minister  to  Turkey  (1885-1886).  He  died  in 
New  York.  In  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  Congress  the  letter  carriers 
erected  a  atatoe  of  him  in  New  York  City.  From  s  gor- 
geona  article  he  wrote  In  the  OA(o  Mtatemian,  he  re- 
ceived th»  sobriqaet  of  "Snncet  Cox." 

0RAS8US,  MARCUS  LZCINXUS  ( t  -53  B.  C). 
A  Soman  triumvir.  He  helped  Sulla  at  the  battle  of 
the  Colline  Gate  in  83  B.  C.  when  the  fale  of  the 
Marian  party  w.is  sealed.  He  cniRhrd  Spartncua  and 
the  gladiators  in  71  B.  C,  and  in  70  B.  C.  was  made 
consul  with  Pompey,  whom  he  hati-d.  GraosuR  was 
the  most  wealthy  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  Caeanr 
courted  him.  While  connul,  Craasus  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  people,  which  was  spread  on  10.000  tables,  and 
distributed  (o  each  person  a  supply  of  corn  for  three 
monlhi.  Plutarch  says  CrsRsua  had  7.000  talents 
(about  97,260,000)  ;  Pliny  saya  hla  lands  were  worth 
8,000  talents  (98,640,000).  In  60  B.  C.  he  formid 
srith  Pompey  snd  (^eaar  the  first  triumvirate.  In 
95  B.  C.  ns  consul  with  Pompey  h«  obtslned  the 


province  of  Syria,  and  prepared  a  campaign  tb«r«. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Panoisns  and  betrayed  into  • 
conference  with  the  general,  Burenaa,  by  whom  1m 
was  slain. 

CRCXIEETT,  DAVID  (1786-1836).  American  i4* 
oneer,  politician,  and  humorist ;  bom  at  UmeatOBe, 
Tenn. :  member  of  Congress  (1827-182B  snd  1831); 
took  psri  in  the  Texan  War  and  was  killed  In  tiw 
Alamo  (March  6,  1836).  His  oft-quoted  motto  wag, 
"Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead." 

CBOESDS  (kre'mt)  (500-546  B.  C  ).  Lsst  king 
of  Lvdia:  son  of  Alyattes;  renowned  for  hia  vast 
wealtn;  declared  war  on  Cyrua,  king  of  Persia,  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  assuring  him  that  he  would  destroy 
a  great  empire,  but  his  own  empire  paid  the  penalty. 
He  was  defeated  and  captured. 

CBOKEB,  BIOHABD  (1843-  >.  New  York 
politician  snd  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  (1886-1902); 
succeeded  John  Kelly;  conducted  mayoralty  campaign 
of  Hugh  Grant  (1889),  Thomaa  P.  Gilroy  (1893), 
and  Robert  Van  Wyck  (1897);  aupported  Bryan  for 
president  (1900);  retired  after  Seth  Low's  election 
(1902),  after  which  he  lived  on  hia  estate  in  Ireland. 

CBOMWELIs  OUTEB  (1599-1658).  The  great 
protector;  born  at  Huntingdon,  England.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Parliamentary 
forcea  aa  a  cavalry  captain  (1642)  and  rose  to  be  the 
greateat  Engliah  military  leader  of  the  time,  as  was 
demonstrated  at  Marston  Moor  ( 1644 ) ,  Newbury 
(1644).  Naaehy  (1645),  Preston  (1648),  Dunbar 
(1650).  and  Worcester  (1651).  He  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished aa  a  statesman,  and  safeguarded  Engliah 
liberties.  He  signed  the  death  warrant  of  (Tharles  I. 
(1649),  and  wait  elected  protector.  Summoned  to 
Scotland,  when  Charles  II.  had  been  proclaimed  king, 
he  defeated  the  Scots  at  Dunbar  (1650)  and  at 
Worcester  (1651).  He  dissolved  Parliament  In  1658 
and  relied  upon  the  support  of  the  army. 

CTBV8  TH8  OBBA.T.    The  founder  of  the  Perslsn 

Empire  and  the  conqueror  of  Bsbylon  (600-529  B.C.). 
He  was  the  son  of  Cambyaea  and  grandson  of  Aaly- 
sgea,  whoae  kingdom  he  overthrew,  and  gained  the 
mastery  of  Media  before  550  B.  C.  He  vanquiahed 
Croeaus,  king  of  Lydln.  in  546  B.  C;  conquered  Baby- 
lon, sending  Nabonidus  into  exile  and  putting  hia  aon, 
Belshaiiar,  to  death  in  539  B.  C.  He  set  the  captivs 
Jews  at  liberty  in  537  B.  C.  He  fell,  flghtinK,  in 
529  B.  C.  ill  a  war  against  either  the  Scythians  or  an 
Indian  tribe.  The  details  of  his  reign  are  recorded 
upon  the  famous  cuneiform  cylinder  found  a  few  yeara 
ago.  Xennphon  made  him  the  bero  of  hia  Cyropaedia, 
the  education  of  Cyrus. 

DALE,  SIB  THOMAS  (t  -1619).  A  colonial 
frovernor  of  VirKinia  (1611,1614-1610),  whose  admin- 
iatration  was  noted  for  pitilesa  severity.  Hia  lawa  were 
known  as  "Dale'a  Code,"  and  the  colonists  referred  to 
the  years  1611-1616  as  their  "five  years  of  slavery." 

DALLAS.  ALEXANDER  JAMES  (1759-1817).  An 
American  politicinn;  horn  in  the  iitland  of  Jamaica; 
educated  tn  Great  Britain,  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia (17831.  flccreiary  of  the  treasury  in  Hadiaon's 
cabinet  (1814-1816);  aeiurrd  the  paHsage  of  an  act 
to  incorporate  a  new  United  States  bank  (1816);  waa 
secretary  of  war  aa  well  as  of  the  treasury  (1815- 
1816). 

DALLAS.  aBOBOE  MIFFLIN  (1792-1^64).  Amer- 
lean  sla'esman  and  diplomat;  United  States  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (1831-1833);  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania  (1883-1835);  American  minister  to  St. 
Petersburg  (1837-1839):  vice- preaident  of  the  United 
Statea  (1845-1849);  caat  the  deciding  rots  for  the 
tariff  bill  (1846);  rainialer  to  England  (1856-1861). 

DANA.  FRANCIS  (1743-1811).  An  American  ju- 
riat  and  slaleNman ;  born  in  (Tharlestown,  Mass. 
Elected  to  the  Cunlinental  Congreaa  (1776);  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  aubmlt  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  (1778);  member  of  the  committee  to 
consider  the  conciliatory  proposals  from  Lord  North 
(1778):  offlcinl  aecrelary  abroad  to  John  Adams 
(1779-1781);  minister  to  RuRiin,  but  not  recognized 
by  Catherine  (1781-1783);  elected  to  the  Continental 
CongrcFs  (1784):  iuslice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
MaHHAchusetta  (I78.'i);  delegale  to  the  Annapolis  Con. 
vpulion  (1786):  delegate  to  the  Const itutinnal  Con- 
vention St  Philadelphia  (1787) ;  chief  Juatice  of 
Maasachusetts  Supreme  Court  (1791-1800). 

DANDOLO,  ENRICO  (1108-1205).  Doge  of  Ven- 
ice (1192);  member  of  one  of  the  12  great  families 
of  Venice.   Hu  helped  tbe  Fourth  Crusade  with  nonej 
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'«ad  shipB,  and  was  present  at  tlie  sieee  of  Conttsn- 
ttnople.    He  It  the  "bUad  old  Dsndolo,  the  octo- 

feniriui  chief,  Byaantiam's  eoDqaerini  foe' '  of 
Tnia's  CAfUc  Bmnid. 

SAn.  VATBAV  (175S-1885).  American  jurist 
and  legislator;  born  in  Ipswich.  ICaaa.  Ueaiber  of 
the  HassaehnsetU  Honae  of  RepresentatiTes,  Conti- 
nental Confress,  and  tha  Kassachoaetts  Senate;  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  Convention  (1814);  contnbnted 
|l5,000  toward  the  fonndinf  of  Hamrd  Law  School 
and  the  Dane  professorabip  waa  named  in  his  honor. 
Whether  he  or  Hanaaaeh  (Atler  deserves  the  credit  of 
drawing  np  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  is  much  debated. 

DABXUS  X.  or  DABIUS  K78TASPE8.  Darius  ts 
the  title  of  several  Persian  kinn  and  is  used  much 
the  same  as  Pharaoh  or  Caesar  by  the  Egrptiaos  and 
the  Romans  reBpectively.  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  flrst 
of  the  line,  reigned  from  623  to  486  B.  0.    He  led  a 

Slot  to  mnrder  Smerdis  and  gained  the  throne.  Un- 
er  him  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  20  satrapies  or 
provinces  rnled  over  hy  satraps.  Inscriptions  record 
nine  or  ten  rebellions  against  Darius.  He  besieged 
Babrlon  nnsncceasfully  for  two  years,  after  which  his 

Enerai,  Zopynis,  took  it  in  510  B.  O.  by  stratagem, 
e  began  the  great  rock  insoriptlon  at  Behistnn  in 
514  B.  C.  and  thus  recorded  the  chief  events  of  his 
reign.  In  513  B.  C.  he  crossed  the  Bosporus  with 
700,000  men  on  a  bridge  of  boats  and  reached  the 
Danube  in  an  unsuccesBful  campaign  against  the 
Scythians.  He  sent  80,000  men  to  conquer  Thrace. 
In  501  B.  C.  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Uinor  revolted: 
the  Athenian  forces  helped  them;  Sardis  was  burned 
and  Darius  resolved  to  invade  Qreece  to  pnnish  them. 
In  403  B.  C-  he  sent  ICardonlus  with  a  fieet  to  attack 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
a  fleet  againat  Greece.  The  fleet  was  shipwrecked 
and  dispersed.  In  4S0  B.  C.  he  tried  again,  bnt  his 
army  was  defeated  by  the  Athenian  force  under 
Uiltiades  at  Marathon  and  the  fleet  was  also  beaten. 
While  preparing  for  a  third  attempt,  Darins  died  in 
486  B.  O..  and  was  snceeeded  by  bis  son,  Xerxes. 

DABIXTS  n.,  OCHITB  or  NOTBU'S.  The  son  of 
Artaxerxes  I..  Longfmanua.  He  removed  from  the 
throne  of  Persia  Sogalanus,  another  son  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  had  gained  the  throne  by  murdering  Xerxes  II« 
In  424  B.  C,  and  reigned  until  404  B.  C.  The  events 
of  his  Inioble  reira  are  not  creditable,  as  he  was  con- 
trolled by  court  favorites  and  by  hia  wife,  Paryeatis. 
Tlssapbemes,  the  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Cyrus  the 
Toanger,  son  of  the  king,  exercised  great  power  in  the 
affairs  of  Oreece  during  the  Feloponnesian  War. 

DABina  m.,  OODOMAHmJS.  The  great-grandson 
of  Darius  II.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  386  B.  C. 
Early  in  his  reign  Alexander  the  Great  of  Hscedon 
defeated  bim  at  Issue  (383  B.  C-),  capturing  his 
mother,  wife,  snd  three  children.  He  was  again 
Iteaten  by  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Gautnmela  near 
Arbela  in  331  B.  C  afti-r  which  Darius  fled  to 
Ecbatana;  thence  he  went  to  the  norihem  provinces, 
where  he  was  neixed  by  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria. 
Alexander  tn  a  fit  of  generosity  went  to  sttaek  Besane 
and  to  relieve  Darius.  Bessus  fled,  and,  on  the  re- 
fusal of  Darius  to  accompany  him,  stabbed  htm.  The 
sconts  of  Alexander  fonnd  Darius  dying.  Alexander 
had  him  Imried  In  the  royal  tomb.  With  his  death 
the  Peraian  Empire  came  to  an  end. 

DATJKOU.  FIEBBE  CliAUDE  FBANCOZa  (1761- 
1840).  French  stateBman:  bom  at  Boulogne-sur-mer; 
ertercd  the  Congregalion  of  the  Oratory  (1777);  mem- 
ber of  National  Convention  (1792);  oppoxed  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.;  refused  to  support  proscribing  of 
Girondists.  Imprisoned  and  narrowly  escaped  death. 
First  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hunored. 

DA  VIES,  LOUIS  HENBT  (1845-  ).  Canadian 
statesman;  bom  In  Chariot telown,  P.  E.  I.  Premier 
and  attorney  general  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (1876) ; 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  since  18f!2:  one 
of  the  Britinh  counsel  before  the  International  Fish- 
eries CommiBsion  st  Halifsx  (1877). 

DATIS,  JEFFBRSOM  (1808-1889).  An  American 
statesman  and  president  of  the  Confederate  States; 
bom  in  Kentucky ;  was  rradualed  at  West  Point 
(1828) :  took  part  In  the  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican 
wars;  Mississippi  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
(1847-1351).  In  1851  he  ran  unsuccesEfuUy  for  the 
covemorship  of  Mississippi;  wss  secretary  of  war  in 
Pierce's  Osbinet  (1858-1857):  re-elected  to  Henote 
(1857).  He  was  preSminently  the  spokesman  of  thn 
Southern  States,  of  which  he  was  elected  prorislonal 
president  (1861)  and  deflnitely  elected  for  six  years 
(1863).    Be  held  ofllee  tbroughont  the  QItU  war; 
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waa  captured  near  IrwinvIUe,  Ga.,  on  May  10,  1865, 
and  for  two  years  imprisoned  in  chains  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  awaiting  trial  for  treason.  He  was  released 
on  hall,  hut  the  proceedings  against  him  were  aban- 
doned. He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. He  published  the  Rin  tmd  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Btatef  (1881).  His  widow  (nA  HowellaJ 
wrote  his  biography. 

DAT,  WTTJiTAM  VUTUB  (1840-  ).  American 
statoaman;  bom  at  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1886);  secretary  of  state  to 
succeed  John  Sherman  (1898) ;  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Peace  Commission  at  Paris  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898);  judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  (1899);  associate  joatice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (1S06). 

DECICMVZB8.  The  name  was  given  to  Tariom 
bodlea  of  maglatratea  In  ancient  Rome.  The  most 
fsmed  decemvirs  drew  np  "the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables"  (about  460  B.  G.).  which  were  engraven  on 
12  tables  of  metal,  and  these  form  Ibe  basis  of  all 
later  Roman  law.  Their  authority  was  absolute  for 
three  yeara,  until  the  insnrrectlon  caused  by  Clso- 
dins's  treatment  of  Virginia  compelled  them  to  resign. 

DELAWARE  or  DE  LA  WARE,  THOMAS  WEST, 
THIRD  BAROir  (1577-1618).  Colonial  governor  of 
Virginia;  born  in  Hampshire,  England;  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  in  1602;  in  1610  waa  appointed  the  flrst 
governor  of  Virginia  and  captain  general  for  life. 
The  state,  bay,  and  river  of  Delaware  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

DBBCETRIU8  I.,  POLIOECETEa  (about  337-283 
B.  0.).  A  Macedonian  king  (204-287  B.  C).  Was  de- 
feated by  Ptolemy  at  Gaia;  won  a  victory  over  Cilles  in 
Syria;  freed  Athens  from  the  rale  of  Casssnder  in  307 
B.  C;  defeated  Ptolemy  in  a  nsvnl  battle  at  Cypms; 
laid  unsuccessfnl  siege  to  Rhodes  in  305  fi.  C;  was  de- 
feated at  IpBUB  by  Selencus  and  Lysimachus  In  801 
B.  C.  In  295  B.  C.  he  recovered  Aegina,  Salamis.  and 
Athena,  which  had  been  taken  from  him.  In  294  B.  C.  he 
murdered  Alexander,  brother  of  Antipater.  and  took 
the  (hrone  of  Macedonia,  but  was  later  driven  ont  hy 
PyrrhuR.  He  finally  surrendered  to  Selencus,  with 
whom  he  remained  a  priaoner  until  his  death  in  388 
B.  0.  He  waa  noted  for  the  completeaeaa  of  his  prep- 
aration in  war  and  sieges. 

DEHHISON.  WILLIAH  (1815-1882).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  "War  Governor'*  of  Ohio;  bom  in 
Cincinnati.  Governor  of  Ohio  (1860-1864).  At  one 
time  when  11,000  troops  were  called  for.  Governor 
Dennison  raised  over  30,000.  From  1864  until  1866 
he  was  postmaster  genera]  in  the  cabinets  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson.  One  of  the  esrliest  of  the  prominent 
politicians  to  join  the  Republican  Party  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1864. 

DEFEW  OHAUKOET  MITCHELL  (1834-  ). 
American  lawyer,  railroad  president,  politician,  and 
orator'  bom  in  Peekskil),  N.  T.  In  thn  State 
Assembly  (1861-1862);  secretary  of  state  for  New 
York  (1863-1865);  president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral (1885-1898);  United  SUtea  senator  (1899). 

DBBBT.  EDWARD  OBOPFBET  SHITH  BTANLET, 
FOURTBBKTH  BABL  OF  (1799-1869).  A  celebrated 
Eaglidi  orator  and  atalesman,  "The  Rupert  of  de- 
bale";  WBB  Irish  secretary  in  Earl  Grey's  ministry. 
When  Peel  proposed  to  amend  the  Com  Laws  he 
became  leader  of  the  Protectionists  and  the  Con- 
servative Party;  was  premier  In  1852.  1858  and 
again  in  1866;  resigned  in  favor  of  Disraeli  (1868). 

DBSSAUms     (davm-Icen'),    JEAK  JAOQUBS 

(1758-1806).  The  first  emperor  of  Haiti:  an  African 
negro;  assassinaied  by  Christophe  and  Potion:  was 
the  favorite  officer  of  Toussalnt  I'Onvertnre.  and  ane- 
ceedcd  hira  in  command  in  1804;  appointed  goremor 
general  for  life;  afterwards  hod  bimselt  crowned 
emperor  and  became  a  cruel  despot. 

DBWDNEY,  EDGAR  (1835-  ).  Canadian  atatet- 
man;  born  in  Kngland;  went  to  British  CoInUbla 
(1859);  meml>er  of  local  Parliament  (1868);  member 
of  Dominion  Parliament  ( 1872-1879) ;  Indian  com- 
missioner until  1881;  lieutenant  goremor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  (1881-1888) ;  minister  of  the 
interior  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  (1888- 
1892);  lieutenant  governor  of  British  Colnmbia  In 
1892. 

DE  WITT,  JAN  (1635-1672).  Dutch  stateaman: 
bom  at  Dort;  became  rrand  pensionary  of  the  United 
Provlnres  of  the  Netherlands  (1658).  During  the 
war  with  England  hia  Inflncnco  waned,  and  the  Omap 
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Mrt7  be  'bmA  M  •trennoBsIr  oppoMd  deeted  Prinee 
wiUiam  ia  Onng*  Budtholder.  With  hia  brother, 
Corselios,  ha  waa  murdered  daring  ■  popuiar  tumBlt, 

DIAS  (dte'ae),  POKFZBIO  (1630-  ).  Mexican 
Midler  and  atateaman;  bom  at  Oaxaca;  enlisted  In 
th«  army  durinc  the  war  with  the  United  States,  but 
saw  no  utive  acrrice;  atudied  law  in  the  Inttitnte  of 
Arta  and  Seiencea,  Oiuuca,  where  he  afterwards  be- 
cans  profeaaor  of  Sonan  law.  He  commanded  a  hat- 
talion  in  the  rerott  aninst  8anu  Anna  (1854); 
becsme  chief  of  a  britrade  in  the  War  of  the  Betaxm 
(1859);  was  promoted  to  general  dnrlac  the  War  of 
the  Interreation.  and  was  taken  prlaoner  on  the  eap- 
tore  of  Puebis  hj  the  French  (HaTt  1868).  He 
escaped  and  waa  made  commander  In  dilef;  defeated 
Harqups  and  secured  the  surrender  of  Mexico  Citr 
(June  21,  1867),  which  marked  the  end  of  UaximiUan'a 
Empire.  In  1872  and  1876  he  led  the  rerolationarj 
forces  or  "Porfiristas"  against  the  goTcmment.  In 
November,  1876,  he  was  made  provisional  president, 
and  in  April,  1677,  was  elected  for  a  term  ending 
1880.  Ineligible  for  immediate  re-election,  he  gave 
place  to  bis  secretary.  General  Ooncales,  bnt  was 
again  made  president  (1884),  and  the  constitution 
having  been  amended  he  was  continnouslr  re-elected 
without  opposition  until  1904.  One  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age,  he  has  given  Mexico  a  new 
intematlonal  ataading,  and  hie  presidency  marka  an 
epoch  of  pngreas  and  paeifieation. 

DIDO,  A  queen  of  Carthage  In  the  north  of  Africa. 
Bhe  waa  the  daughter  of  Agenor  or  Belua,  a  king  of 
Tyre.  Hia  auccessor,  Pygmalton,  brother  of  Dido, 
murdered  her  husband,  Sicaaena.  She  fled  from  Tyre 
with  her  husband's  treasure,  aeeompanled  by  many 
Tyrians.  and  founded  the  city  of  Carthage.  Vergil 
makes  Aeneas  stop  at  Carthage  and  relate  to  Dido  his 
misfortunes  at  Troy.  She  Is  there  represented  as 
killing  herself  on  a  funeral  pyre  through  grief  at  her 
nnreqnited  love  for  Aeneas.  It  la  now  believed  that 
Carthage  was  bailt  more  tliaa  150  years  before  the 
fonndiog  of  Rome. 

DIEHBN,  AHTOH  VAK  (1593-1845).  A  Dutch 
adminiatrator ;  rendered  conaplevoas  service  in  the 
Dutch  Indies  and  waa  made  govemor  general.  The 
name  Tan  Diemen'a  Land  (Tasmania)  was  given  by 
Abel  Tasman  to  the  island  discovered  by  him  in  1642, 
white  voyaging  on  behalf  of  Van  Diemen. 

DlU-Oir.  JORH  (1851-  ).  An  Irish  politician 
and .  agitator;  bom  in  Dublin.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Blake  Dillon  (1616-1866),  who  waa  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Toung  Ireland  Party.  Young  Dillon 
Joined  the  Pamellite  movement  and  in  1880  was 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Tipperary.  He  waa  im- 
prisoned in  1881-1882  and  again  in  18BI  for  violent 
tangaage  inciting  the  Irish  tenants  to  lawlessness.  In 
1885  and  again  in  1892.  1895.  1697,  and  1900  he  waa 
elected  from  East  Uayo,  He  aucceeded  Justin 
McCarthy  as  chairman  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party 
<  1896-1899). 

SIHOLET,  NEUSOir,  JB.  (1882-1899).  American 
congressman;  bom  in  Durham,  Maine.  Editor  of  the 
Lcwiston  Journal  (1856-1886);  in  the  state  Legisla- 
ture (1862-1878):  speaker  (1863-1864);  governor 
(1874  1875);  in  Congress  from  1881  until  his  death. 
He  wan  the  framer  of  the  tariiT  bill  of  1897,  which 
bears  hia  name. 

DIOCLETIAN  (OAID8  AUBBUnS  TALBBIUS 
DIOOLETIAHU8)    (345-818).     A    Roman  emperor 

i 284-805).  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  aol- 
Im  on  the  murder  of  Numerianus.  To  repel  the 
inearslons  of  the  barbarians  he  sssocisted  with  him 
colleagues  In  the  government  so  that  there  were  in  all 
four  emnerors  at  one  time :  Haxlmian.  controlling 
Italy  and  Africa  from  Milan;  Diocletian  taking  the 
East  with  Nicomedia  aa  his  seat ;  Constantins,  Bntatn, 
Qaul,  and  Bpain,  from  Treves;  and  Oaleiins,  Illyricum 
and  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  from  Strmium.  After 
much  harassing  mle,  Diocletian  abdicated  and 

E tiled  Maximian  to  do  likewise  In  805.  During  the 
at  two  yeara  of  his  mle  he  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
Oalerius  and  permitted  the  horrible  persecution  of  the 
Christians  for  which  bis  rrign  Is  noted. 

DIONTSnrs  THB  ELDBB  (431-867  B.  C).  Ty- 
nnt  of  R^raeuae;  made  himaelf  tyrant  of  the  city  In 
406  B.  C;  captured  Rhegtum  (887  B.  O.)  and  mled 
the  southern  comer  of  Italy.  Under  his  mle  Syra- 
cuse became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Grecian 
cities. 

DIONTSnrg  THB  TOVTOBB  (896-880  B.  C). 
Baecessor  of  his  father,  Dionydua  the  Elder:  waa 
foreed  oat  of  Syracuse  by  Dion  and  ruled  in  Locri; 
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regained  Byraetua  in  846  B.  C,  but  hia  •abjwts 

sought  aid  of  Corinth  against  his  deapotic  mle.  Died 
a  prisoner  in  Corinth. 

DOC, 'OHH  ADAHS  (1798-1879).  American  sUtea- 
man  and  soldier;  bom  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.  Served 
throuah  the  War  of  1812;  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Albany  Regency;  member  of  the  Asoembly  of  New 
York  (1842);  United  States  senator  (1845-1849): 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Buchanan  (January  to 
March,  1861);  major  general  of  volunleera  (1861); 
minlater  to  France  (1866-1869):  governor  of  Sew 
York  (1878-1875). 

DOOS.  A  title  cormpted  from  the  Latin  word  for 
dnke,  borne  by  the  head  of  the  government  in  Venlee 
and  Oenoa.  Paola  Locla  Aoateato,  the  first  doge  of 
Venice,  was  elected  in  697.  The  office  disappeared  in 
Venice  with  its  fall  in  1797.  Biroone  Boccanera. 
elected  in  1939,  was  the  first  doge  at  Oenoa.  The 
office  was  abolished  in  1797,  when  Genoa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

DOLE,  SANTOBD  BALLARD  (1844-  ).  A 
Hawaiian  ststesmsn;  bom  of  American  parents  in 
Honolulu ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  Mass. ; 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii  (1887-1893): 
when  the  kingdom  waa  overthrown  (1898)  he  became 
preaident  of  the  provisional  goTemment;  president  of 
the  Hawaiian  Repablie  (1864).  President  Cleveland's 
intention  of  restoring  Qneen  Lilluokalani  was  defeated 
by  Dole.  In  1898  be  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion for  suggesting  legislation  for  Hawaii;  and  in 
1900,  after  annexation,  was  governor. 

DOHITIAK  (TtTUS  FLAYIUS  DOHITIAKUB) 
(51-96).  Roman  emperor  (81-96);  was  the  son  of 
Vespasian  and  younger  brother  of  Titus.  The  earlier 
years  of  his  mle  were  marked  by  beneficence  and 
wisdom;  but  through  the  failure  of  campaigns,  espe- 
cially against  the  Dacisns,  he  grew  embittered  and 
mled  cmelly  and  tyrannically.  He  drove  nearly  all 
good  men  from  Rome;  paid  the  soldiera  enormously: 
and  pacified  the  people  with  expensive  games  and 
gladiatorial  combata.  Hia  cmeltiea  canaed  a  rebellimi 
against  him  in  which  he  waa  aaaaaaiaated. 

ZWIKIAN,  TBOHAS.  BABI.  OF  UKEBIOK  (1684- 
1715).  A  colonial  governor  of  New  York;  bora  In 
County  Kildare,  Ireland.  Appointed  goveraor  of  Hew 
York  (1682) ;  granted  a  charter  to  the  city  of  New 
York  and  another  to  Albany,  which  remaina  the  bade 
of  mnniclpal  righta. 

DOBIOH.  BIB  ANTOINB  ADCB  (1818-1891).  A 
Canadian  politician ;  bom  In  Balnte  Anne  da  la 
Perade.  Member  of  the  Canadian  Assembly  for 
Montreal  (1854-1861)  and  for  Hochelaga  (1862- 
1867);  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  (1867- 
1874):  leader  of  the  Bouge  or  French- Canadian 
Liberals:  held  several  cabinet  offices:  after  1874  was 
chief  jnstice  of  ()uebec;  knighted  in  1877. 

DOST  HOHAMKED  SHAN  (1793-1863).  Ameer 
of  Afuhanistan  (1826-1863),  founding  the  present 
dynasty.  Although  not  well  Irnatpd  bv  the  British  gov- 
ernment he  finally  sllied  himself  with  it,  supporting  it 
in  all  frontier  politics  involving  Russia  and  Persia. 

DOUGLAS,  STEPHBir  ARNOLD  (18181861). 
American  statesman:  bom  in  Brandon,  Vt.  He  rep- 
resented Illinois  in  both  houaes  of  Congresa,  and  waa 
a  member  of  the  Senate  from  1847  to  his  death.  His 
re-elfction  in  1858  was  unsuccessfully  contested  by 
Lincoln.  In  1860  the  democrstic  Convention  being 
divided  on  the  slavery  quPstion,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  moderates  while  John  C.  Breckinridge  represented 
the  extremists,  he  obtaining  the  largest  popular  vote 
next  to  Lincoln.  When  the  South  seceded  he  came 
to  the  support  of  Lincoln's  government.  "There  can 
be  no  nputrals  In  this  war,"  he  said.  His  small 
Stature  and  indomitable  pluck  gained  him  the  title  of 
"The  Little  Qisnt." 

DRACO.  An  Athenian  legislator  who  put  into  form, 
about  621  B.  C.,  the  common  law  of  Athens.  Aa  the 
penallies  seemed  severe  to  later  ages  It  haa  been  said 
that  his  laws  were  written  not  in  ink  but  in  blood. 
Draco  la  aaid  to  have  died  in  a  theater  In  Aeglna 
from  Buffoeation  by  the  garmenta  of  the  people  thrown 
upon  him  aa  a  mark  of  respect. 

DXTDLET,  JOSEPH  {1647-1720).  A  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Msssacbusetts  (I7R2-1715>  ;  son  of  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley;  bora  at  Roxbury,  Mass,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1665. 

DTOUET,  THOILU  (1576-1638).  Second  colonial 
rovernor  ot  Massachnsetta :  bom  in  Northampton, 
England.  Came  to  the  Maasachnsetta  Bay  Clolony 
(1630)  aa  deputy  governor  under  Winthrop  (168(^ 
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1648) ;  governor  of  the  colony  four  timeB  (16&4,  1640, 
1645,  and  1660);  was  the  chief  fouDder  of  NewtoVD 
(now  Cambridge,  Uau.),  aod  took  an  aetiTe  part  in 
founding  Harvard  (1636).  Hia  daughter  waa  Anne 
Bradstreet,  the  poeteea. 

DUFFEBIN  AND  AVA,  FBBDEBZCK  TEMPLB 
HAldLTOH  BLACKWOOD,  HABQITIS  OF  (1826- 
1902).  British  stateBman  and  diplomat.  Oovernor 
general  of  Canada  (ia72-187e)  ;  amMBBador  to  Russia 
(1878-18S1);  to  Turlie;  {1881>1884);  governor  gen- 
eral of  India  (1884-1888):  anbaaaador  to  Italy 
(leeS-lSSl):  toSVance  (1891-1896). 

DUHSKUZB,  HOV.  JAKBS  (1S51-  ).  Was 
owner  of  EMDlmall  A  Manaimo  Bailwajr  and  sold  it 
to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwajr  with  1,500,000  acrd 
of  land;  atill  owns  40,000  acres  in  British  Columbia. 
Lete  premier  and  president  of  Executive  Council  of 
Britlan  Columbia,  and  has  been  lieutenant  governor  of 
British  Columbia  since  1906. 

DUPLEIZ  (du-plaikii),  JOSEFB  FBANC0I8  (1697- 
1763).  Governor  of  the  French  ladies.  He  was  the 
chief  antagonist  of  the  British  in  India,  where  be 
tried  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  tho  French,  but 
Clive  vanquished  him  completely  and  he  was  recalled 
by  Louis  XV.  (1754)  and  ended  bis  days  in  poverty. 

DUBHAH.  JOHK  GEOBOS  UUCBTOH,  FIBST 
BABIi  OF  (1792-1840).  British  statesman  and  gov- 
ernor general  of  Canada  (1838).  Exceeded  bis  pow- 
ers in  rebellion:  censured  by  House  of  Lords;  left 
olHre  without  being  recalled  or  receiving  royal  consent. 
Important  changes  advocated  by  Um  later  indoraed. 

BDHDHD  IBOHSIDB  (about  981-1016).  EngHsb 
king;  aon  of  Etbehed  II.;  great  opponent  of  Canute 
ana  the  Danes.  At  his  father's  death  the  Danes  pro- 
claimed Canute  king,  but  the  people  favored  Edmund; 
defeated  by  Canute  at  Aasandun  or  Erhandun.  Tho 
kingdom  was  divided,  but,  Edmund  dying,  Canute 
became  aole  king, 

BZOnniDS,  GSOBOB  FBAHSLXir  (1828-  ). 
American  legislator,  and  author  of  the  "Edmonds 
Act,"  or  Anti-Polygamy  Act  of  1882,  and  another 
limllar  act  of  1887.  Uember  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission (I^es-Tilden)  of  1877;  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (1866-1891);  president  pro  tern 
dnrtng  Arthur's  administration. 

BDWABD  THE  COKFESSOB  (about  1004-1066). 
King  of  England.  He  was  the  elder  son  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready.  His  mother,  Emma,  was  married  to 
Canute  and  thus  Edward  was  the  half-brother  of 
Hardecanute,  the  last  of  the  Danish  kinsB  of  England. 
Edward  lived  in  Normandy  during  the  Danish  posses- 
sion of  Eflglsnd.  On  the  death  of  Hardecanute  in 
1042,  Edward  was  chosen  king.  Earl  Oodwin  was 
the  real  power  dnring  the  reign.  Edward  passed  bis 
time  in  atady  and  In  religious  works.  He  caused 
Westminster  Abbev  to  be  ballt.  As  bis  life  had  been 
spent  in  Normandy,  his  reign  really  prepared  Eng- 
Knd  for  the  Norman  Conquest  which  immediately 
followed. 

BDWABD,  or  EADWABD.  THE  HABTTB  (about 
963-979).  King  of  England  (975-979).  Son  and 
successor  of  King  Edgar.  The  principal  character 
during  his  reign  was  Bt.  Dunstan,  archbishop  and 
statesman  (925-988).  Edward  was  assassinated  in 
979,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  bis  stepmother, 
Elfrida,  who  desired  her 

EDWABD  I.  (1239-1307').  King  of  England  (1272- 
1307).  The  eldest  son  and  succ'usor  of  Henry  III. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  with  bis  father  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes  (1264),  but  escaped  and  defeated  bi.i  enemies 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham  (1265).  He  went  lu  the 
Crusades  (1270),  and  reached  home  in  1274,  two  ye^ra 
after  bis  father's  death.  He  waged  war  for  10  years 
with  the  Welsh,  during  which  the  famous  Prince 
Llewellyn  was  slain.  It  endrd  in  the  annexation  of 
Wales  (1282).  He  next  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Robert  Bruce 
and  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  carried  off  from  the 
castle  of  Scone  the  famous  alone  upon  which  kings 
were  crowned  and  which  now  stands  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  While  the  kini  was  on  his  woy  to  chantlse 
Bruce,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  Edward  was  a 
Rest  ruler  and  introduced,  sound  Snanciali  legal,  and 
legtslative  reforms. 

EDWABD  n.  (1284-1327).  King  of  England 
(1807-1327).  Son  and  successor  of  Edward  I.  On 
bis  father's  death  he  gave  up  the  conquest  of  Scot- 
land. His  earlv  reign  waa  contemptible  and  he 
became  Involvea  In  a  quarrel  with  bis  nobles  over 
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unworthy  favorites.  In  1314  Edward  Invaded  Scot- 
land wiln  a  large  army  and  was  met  and  defeated  by 
Bruce  with  a  small  army  at  Bannockbum.  In  1319 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Scotch  for  two  years. 
He  then  became  involved  in  another  quarrel  with  his 
nobles  and  was  takeu  prisoner.  After  a  period  of 
imprisonment  he  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  in 
1327.  Edward  II.  was  the  first  Prince  of  Wales, 
created  in  1301. 

EDWABD  m.  (1312-1877).  King  of  England 
(1327-1377).  Son  and  successor  of  Edward  II.  His 
mother  and  Uortimer  ruled  the  kingdom  until  1330, 
when  Edward  seized  Uortimer  and  put  him  to  death 
and  imprisoned  his  mother  Queen  Isabella.  The 
Scots  were  defeated  at  Halidon  HtU  (1333).  The 
Hundred  Years'  War  began  in  1337.  Edward  claimed 
the  throne  of  Prance  through  descent  from  his  mother, 
Isabella,  daughter  of  PhUip  the  Fair,  whose  sons 
were  all  dead.  The  French  pleaded  tho  Salic  law  and 
war  began.  The  French  were  defeated  at  Crcssy  or 
Cr^cy  (1346),  where  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
showed  remarkable  bravery.  Calais  was  reduced  by 
the  English  and  a  nine  months'  truce  concluded.  In 
England  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Neville's  Cross 
(1346)  and  David  II.  taken  prisoner.  In  1856.  at 
Poitiers,  the  English  under  the  Black  Prince  defeated 
the  Frenth,  and  King  John  of  Franca  was  taken 
prisoner. 

BDWABD  IV.  (about  1442-1488).  King  of  Eng- 
land (1461-1483).  Son  of  Richard.  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  Edward  IIL  His  father  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Wakefletd  Qnett  (1460). 
After  routing  the  Lancastrian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Uortimer's  Cross  (1461),  he  marched  to  London  and 
was  crowned  king.  He  defeated  the  Lancastrians  at 
Towton  (1461).  He  gave  offense  to  the  nobles  by  his 
marriage  and  Warwick  raised  an  army  which  drove 
him  out  of  England  and  Henry  VI.  waa  restored 
(1469).  Edward  returned  in  1471  and  met  War- 
wick's forces  at  Bamett  where  Warwick  was  defeated 
and  slain.  There  was  a  steady  growth  of  the  cousti- 
tution  in  this  reign.  Printing  and  silk  making  were 
introduced.    Direct  pleading  in  courts  waa  adopted. 

EDWABD  V.  (1470-1483).  King  of  England 
(though  never  crowned).  He  was  the  sou  of  Edward 
IV.  and  was  13  when  his  father  died.  He  waa  taken 
care  of  by  his  uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  made  himself  protector  of  the  kingdom.  He 
confined  Edward  and  his  younger  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  in  the  Tower,  where  they  were  smothered  by 
the  nncle's  commands.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
skeletons  were  fonnd  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Stair- 
case in  the  Tower  which  were  recognised  aa  those  of 
the  young  princes. 

EDWABD  VI.  (1537-1553).  King  of  England 
(1547-15rj3).  Son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour. 
The  First  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
compiled  during  his  reign ;  the  Scots  were  defeated  at 
Pinkie  (1547);  Edward  left  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey. 

EDWABD  Vn.  (1841-  ).  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas;  emperor  of  India;  eldest  son  of  (jueen 
Victoria  and  tho  Priuce  Consort;  born  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  November  9,  1841.  In  1860  he  visited  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  his  visit  to  Washington's 
tomb  creating  a  deep  impression.  Two  years  later 
ho  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  Uarch  10.  1863, 
married  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.  During  bis 
mother's  long  reign  the  Prince's  caerer  was  one  of 
great  public  activity  and  usefulness,  while  he  fre- 
quently acted  for  tho  Queen  in  ceremonial  and  other 

fublic  duties.  In  1869  he  visited  Egypt  and  Ireland, 
n  November,  1871,  be  was  stricken  wi;h  typhoid 
fever,  and  his  life  was  for  a  time  despaired  of.  He 
visited  India  in  1875  and  Ireland  in  1885.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  (January  22.  1001)  he  be- 
came king.  His  many  visits  to  the  Continent  have 
done  much  to  foster  international  ^ooA  will.  The 
Anglo-French  entente  eordiale  is  mainly  due  to  his 
personal  efTorls,  while  bis  visit  to  Germany  in  the 
beginning  of  1909  did  much  lo  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  nations.  The  king's 
unfailing  tactfuluess  and  diplomacy  have  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  "Edward  the  Peacemaker." 

EDWIN  or  EADWINE  (.Isat  ^SS)  King  of  Korth- 
umbria;  son  of  Aella,  king  of  Deira.  Through  his 
wife  Kthelburga's  influence  he  was  baptized  In  627, 
and  Christianity  rapidly  spread.  Ho  was  the  founder 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  slain  at  Heathfleld,  Yorkshire, 
while  opposing  the  combined  armies  of  Penda,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  and  Cadwallan,  king  of  Gwyneed, 
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BOBBBT  (t  -889).  A  king  of  tli«  EnsUali.  In 
802  he  beeame  king  of  the  Wiat  S*xoiit  rWeMcz). 
Between  825  and  829  h«  conquered  tb«  other  klng- 
doiu  of  England  and  oompelled  them  to  acknowl«dg« 
him  at  their  oreilord.  H«  thuB  became  the  firat  king 
of  all  England.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  hia  reign 
ha  vaa  inTolred  In  war  with  the  Danes.  He  waa 
defeated  hj  them  In  885.  bat  In  887  waa  TiehoiOu 
over  them. 

SOKOKT.  UKOBAL,  COUNT  OF  <152215e8). 
Flemish  loldier  and  patriot;  bom  in  Halnault,  Flao- 
den;  distinguished  himself  at  the  eourt  of  Charles 
T.,  and  was  made  captain  general  of  Flanders.  For 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Hugne- 
note,  ho  was  seised  hj  the  duke  of  Alva  and  beheaded 
at  BmsBcls.  Ooathe  has  made  him  the  hwo  of  one 
of  hia  tragedloi. 

ELBOTOaAI.  GOHIIIBSXOir.  A  bodr  eonaistine  of 
Jnttieea  Clifford,  Strong,  Htller,  Field,  and  Bradiej; 
Senatoia  EdmnDda.  Vorton,  FrelinKhnyaen,  Thunnsn, 
and  Bayard;  and  Repreaentativea  Psyne,  Hun  ton,  Ab- 
bott, Garfield,  and  Hoar,  by  act  of  Congreaa  (Jannary 
29,  1877).  to  settle  the  disputed  rotes  of  Florida, 
Lonlaians,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1876  between  Hayes  and  Ttlden. 
By  a  rote  of  8  to  7  the  election  was  given  to  Hayes. 

ELQZN,    JAHE8    BBUCB,    BIOHTH   BABL  OF 

(1811-1863).  An  English  sUtesman;  gOTernor  gen- 
eral of  Canada  (1847-1854):  settled  the  free  trade 
and  fishery  qneations  with  itt»  United  States;  con- 
annunalcd  the  Tifatsln  Treaty  with  China  (1858); 
postmaster  general  of  England ;  viceroy  of  India 
(1862  n^tit  bis  death). 

ELZZABBTH  (1533  1608).  Queen  of  England; 
dan^nicr  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bolpyn;  ascended 
the  thiune  on  the  death  of  Mary  (November  17, 
1558).  Her  reign  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  history. 
She  placed  the  Protestant  religion  on  a  sure  footing, 
repnlbed  the  Armada,  promoted  exploration  and  col- 
onliBtion,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  letters.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  executed,  having  been  proved 
privy  to  a  plot  against  Elizabeth.  The  reign  is  cele- 
brated for  the  mighty  oulbarsi  of  intellectual  energy, 
represented  by  the  Immortal  names  of  Bhakespearo, 
Spenaer,  Marlowe,  Baleigb,  Sidney,  and  Bacon. 

BUSABBTR  FETBOTNA  (1709-1762).  Empress 
of  Snssia;  dangblcr  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine 
I.;  BDceeeded  to  the  throne  (1741).  She  aided  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  frequently  defeated  Frederick 
the  Great,  She  was  able,  and  on  occasion  energetic, 
litvntitre  and  art  owing  much  to  her  patronage. 

BUJUraOBOVOH.  ZDWABD  LAW,  FIBST  BABL 

OF  { 1 790-187 1 ) .  An  English  statesnun ;  entered 
Parliament  (1813);  appointed  governor  general  of 
India  (1841),  but  recalled  In  1844.  Subaequently  he 
was  made  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Indian 
minister  by  Lord  Derby.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  his  day. 

EKDIOOTT,  JOHN  ( 1 588-1065 ) .  One  of  the 
fonnders,  and  for  many  years  a  governor,  of  the 
colony  of  Hassa oh u setts :  bom  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land. In  1628  he  led  a  band  of  settlers  to  Naumkeag 
(Salem).  Uasa.  He  gave  way  in  1680  to  John 
Winthrop,  and  led  an  expedition  to  Block  Island 
against  the  Fequots  (1636);  waa  deputy  governor  in 
1641-1648,  1650,  and  1654;  governor  in  1644,  1649, 
1851-1654,  and  1055-1065;  elected  president  of  the 
United  Colonlea  of  New  Kngland  in  1658.  He  waa 
a  Pnritan  of  tbo  extreme  type,  but  an  able  admin- 
istrator. 

BPAHZNOVDAS  (about  418-362  B.  Ch  A  Greek 
Btatesman  and  general ;  bora  in  Thebes.  He  was  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Theban  army  in  the  Theban 
war  with  Sparta.  With  6,000  men  he  defeated  a 
mneh  larger  force  of  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(371  B.  C),  and  overthrew  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
In  870  B.  C.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopldas  unsuccesH 
fully  invaded  Sparta.  This  expedition  was  followed 
by  another  in  368  B.  C.  and  by  a  third  in  866  B.  C. 
Again  in  362  B.  C.  he  led  a  fourth  against  Sparta 
supported  by  strong  allies,  yet  in  the  face  of  great 
odda  Sparta  was  defeated  In  the  batlle  of  Mantinea, 
though  Epaminondas  fell  in  this  battle.  He  was  one 
of  the  beat  and  noblest  of  all  Greek  characters. 

ESIO  L  OF  SWEDEN  (died  about  854).  He  was 
eepeclally  noted  for  the  protection  which  he  extended 
to  the  (SiTlsliana  daring  bis  mle  at  the  auggeation  of 
Saint  Aasgultis. 

EBIO  BinrAXDSOV  or  BAINT  SBIO.     King  of 


Sweden  (1150-1160).  Christianlied  upper  Sweden 
and  built  a  number  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Ho 
undertook  a  crusade  against  the  Finns,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  long  feuds  between  the  ooontrles. 
He  complied  laws  known  as  Saint  Eiia'i  Lag  in  which 
the  rights  of  women  were  set  forth. 

EBZO  X[.  King  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  (1222- 
1250).  The  most  important  events  of  tiis  reign  were 
the  BUCcesseB  against  the  Finns;  the  imposition  of 
celibacy  upon  the  clergy  by  the  synod  of  Skenninge 
(1248);  and  the  invasion  of  Bussia,  which  waa 
checked  by  Alexander  Newski  in  1241.  Birger  Jarl 
rose  to  be  the  chief  power  In  the  state,  and  on  the 
death  of  Eric,  Waldemar,  eon  of  Birger  Jarl,  was 
crowned  king. 

EBIO  OF  FOHEBANIA  (1882-1459).  King  of  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  and  Denmark.  (See  MiBOABBT.)  On 
the  death  of  Margaret  Eric'B  utter  disregard  for 
treaties,  oatha,  and  promises  led  to  dissensions 
among  his  subjects.  In  1438  the  Danes  renounced 
their  allegiance  and  chose  Christopher  of  Bavaria  as 
their  king.  In  1439  Sweden  withdrew  and  Scan- 
dinavia was  a  scene  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed  for 
many  years.  Eric  fled  to  Gothland  and  for  10  years 
WBB  a  pirate.  He  had  married  Phllippa,  daughter  01 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  treated  ber  craeliy. 

B8ABHAZ>]X>N.  A  king  of  Asayria;  son  and  BU(^ 
cessor  of  Sennacherib  (680-668  B.  C).  He  avenged 
bis  father's  death  upon  his  two  brothers  and  after  a 
straggle  of  one  year  gained  the  throne.  He  marched 
successfully  against  the  Chaldeans;  captured  and 
rased  the  city  of  Sidon;  failed  in  his  sieee  of  Tyre; 
and,  after  two  campaigns,  took  Egypt  and  erected  it 
into  an  Assyrian  province.  He  died  while  on  his  way 
to  ehaatiae  the  Egyptians  for  rebelling.  He  was  auc- 
oeeded  by  AsarbnnipiU, 

BSFABTB'BO,  JOAQUIir  BALDOHBBO,  DDKB  OF 
VITTOBZA  (1792-1879).  A  SpanlA  statesman  and 
general  who  operated  most  snceeaofully  against  the 
Carlist  forces,  and  for  his  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos 
from  Spain  (1839)  became  Duke  of  Tittorla  and 
Horella  and  grandee  of  Spain;  became  niliUry  dic- 
tator (1841).  His  government  was  marked  by  great 
ability  and  energy,  out  waa  overthrown  (1848).  and 
Espartero  driven  into  exile.    Upon  the  abdication  of 

$ieen  Isabella,  he  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for 
e  throne  of  Spain  (1670). 

ESTEBHA'KT  DE  OAUK'THA.  An  ancient 
Hungarian  family,  two  branches,  Zerh&iy  and  Illy- 
esbasy,  appearing  as  early  as  1238.  The  first  to 
become  noted  waa  HXOHOIAS  (1582-1645),  palatine 
of  Hungary,  a  strong  «apporter_qf  .the  Counter- B«f or- 
mation.  Later  PaAl  IV,  PBINOB  BSTERHAZY 
(1635-1718),  won  distinction  aa  field  marshal  of  Aus- 
tria at  Saint  Gottbard  (1664),  Vienna  (1688)  Buda 
(1686),  and  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks.  He  died 
a  prince  of  the  empire.  NIGHOXiAB  JOSBPH  (1714- 
1790).  grandson  of  Patil  IV.,  waa  privy  eonncilor, 
field  marshal,  and  several  limes  ambassador;  fouriit 
bravely  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Sileala.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  arte  and  seienees. 
KIOHOUS  IV.,  FBINOB  ESTBBHAZ7  (1765- 
1833),  grandson  of  Nicholss  Joseph,  became  nomi- 
nent  in  diplomatic  affairs:  refused  Napoleon's  offer  of 
the  crown  of  Hungary  (1809).  PAUL  AHTBOHT 
( 1786  1866) ;  Austrian  ambsssador  at  Dresden 
(1800).  Rome  (1814),  and  London  (1815-1842). 
XOBITZ  COUNT  EBTEEHAZT  (1307-18»0)  diplo- 
mat and  atateaman,  was  also  prominent, 

BTBBLBBBT  (5521-616).  King  of  Kent;  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Augnatine  (507) ;  drew  up 
the  first  written  Saxon  code  of  laws,  and  so  brought 
about  a   suecessrul  rebellion  against  himself  under 

Baedwald. 

ETHELBED  II.,  THE  UNEBADT  (about  968- 
lOlfl).  King  of  England  (978-1016).  His  reign  was 
markt'd  by  almoBt  continuous  warfare  with  the  Danes, 
who  began  to  plunder  the  coasts  in  980.  In  991  he 
bought  them  off;  in  994  with  the  aid  of  Olaf.  kini; 
of  Norway,  they  besieged  London.  From  997  to  1000 
they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessex. 
In  1000  Ethelred  made  war  upon  Normandy  and  was 
defeated  by  Duke  Richard  II..  with  whom  he  made 
peace.  He  also  made  pesce  with  the  Danes  in  the 
same  year,  but  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  plottiuK 
against  him,  he  ordered  all  of  the  Danes  in  Engisnd 
to  be  massacred  on  November  13.  1002.  Sweyn,  kirg 
of  Denmark,  sought  swift  revenge,  and  kept  up  a  war 
for  four  years.  In  1007  Ethelred  bought  them  on. 
In  1009  his  fleet  waa  wrecked  in  s  storm.  Another 
peace  wss  bought  In  1012.    In  1013  Sweyn,  with  • 
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Iftrf*  flMt,  tttoelced  LoBdon,  bat  tonted  off  to  B&th, 
where  h«  yru  accepted  as  ki&f  hr  the  people.  Lon- 
don rIbo  KcknoirledKed  him  and  Ethelred  fled  to 
Nomwndr.  Swejm  cued  in  1014  and  Ethelred  was 
recalled  on  promiae  of  ruling  better.  He  defeated 
Canate  in  the  same  year.  In  1016  Oanate  returned 
with  a  larger  armj  and  Ethelred  died  aa  Canute  was 
abont  to  attack  London. 

BUGENXZ  (eu-sAoy'netf)  (EUGBNIB  MASZA  DB 
XONTITO)  (1826-  ).  £x-empreae  of  the  French 
and  wife  of  Napoleon  III.;  bom  In  Granada,  Spain; 
flUed  the  office  of  regent  at  three  different  times  in 
absence  of  Napoleon  in  the  army  (185B,  1865,  1870). 
In  the  eres  of  many  historians  she  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire.  During  the 
Franco-German  War  sh«  was  forced  to  flee  to  Eogland 
(1870).  Her  only  son,  the  Prinee  Imperial,  wu  slain 
in  the  ZoJo  War. 

BTBBBTT.  EDWABD  (1704-1865).  American 
statesman  and  educator;  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.; 
was  appointed  Eliot  professor  of  Greek  In  Harvard 
(1815);  was  editor  of  the  North  American  RevUte 
(1820-1824).  He  became  anccessively  a  representa- 
tire  in  OongresB,  goTemor  of  Ma ssachn setts,  and 
United  States  minister  to  Great  BriUin.  la  1646  he 
became  president  of  Harrard,  and  in  1852  secretary 
of  state.  He  resigned  in  June.  1854.  He  was  a 
celebrated  orator  of  the  old  school,  his  best-known 
orations  being  the  one  on  Washington  and  the  Oet- 
lyebnrg  Oration  (delivered  November  15,  1868). 

BWXHG,  THOMAS  (ITdS-lSTl).  American  jurist 
and  political  leader;  bora  near  West  Liberty,  Vlr- 
|rinia;  was  a  whig  member  of  the  United  States 
Benate  from  1881  to  1887;  secretary  of  the  treasury 
(1641):  first  secretary  of  the  interior  (1849-1850); 
again  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1850-18S1.  He  was  ■ 
supporter  of  Lincoln's  war  policy  in  1861-1865. 

TA'Bnra  HAZDCUS,  QUINTUS  OUKOTATOB  or 
"THB  DEULTBB"  (t  -203  B.  C).  Bomsn  con- 
BUl  five  times  and  censor  twice;  was  appointed  dic- 
tator after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal  at 
I>akfl  Traslmenus  (217  B.  C).  His  tactics  of  har- 
assing the  enemy  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
while  avoiding  a  general  engagement  and  so  allowing 
Kome  to  strengthen  her  forces  gave  rise  to  the  term 
"Pabiau  policy.' ' 

FAXKBANXS,  CHABLE8  WABREN  (1852-  ). 
American  lawyer  and  politician;  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  (March  4,  1005);  bom  in  Union 
County,  Ohio;  was  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  (1872);  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
(1874);  United  States  senator  (1807-1005);  member 
of  United  States  and  British  Joint  High  Commission 
which  met  at  Qnebec  (1S9S)  to  adjust  Canadian  qnaa- 
tions. 

FAZJEBZ,  MABINO  (about  1275-1365).  A  Tene- 
tton  doge,  elected  to  otBee  st  80  years  of  age.  Incited 
a  rebellion  to  overthrow  the  state  and  massacre  the 
aristooraey  because  of,  as  he  thonghtt  an  insufficiently 
paniahad  insult  to  hla  yonng  wife  by  a  member  of  the 
nobllltjr.    Conrleted  of  high  treason  and  beheaded. 

rAUJEBES.  CLEMENT  ABMAKD  (1841-  ). 
President  of  France  (January  16,  1906).  Minister  of 
the  interior  (1682,  1888,  and  1887)  ;  minister  of  pnb- 
lie  instruction  (1883  1885  and  1889-1800):  minister 
of  Justice  (1667-1888  and  1800-1892);  senator 
(1890)  and  re-elected  (1897);  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate (1690). 

FABHBBB'  AXXJABOB.  A  political  party  which 
originated  In  Texas  (1873)  and  became  of  national 
importance  In  1890.  It  united  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  (1880)  on  a  platform  demanding  (I)  abolition 
of  nations!  banks;  (2)  increased  issues  of  legal  tender 
greenbacics;  (3)  laws  preventing  deals  in  futures  of 
farm  and  manufacturea  products;  (4)  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver;  and  (5)  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines.  In  1891  the 
party  fused  wiita  oibera,  forming  the  Populist  Party. 

FAUBB,  FBAiroOIS  FEUX  (I84M89e).  Presi- 
dent of  Srance  (1896-1890);  aoeceeded  M.  Casimir- 
P£rier.  The  Faahoda  affair  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Dreyfus  retrial  agitation  occurred  dnruig  bis  other- 
wise quiet  administration. 

PEED  IN  AND  L  (1503-1564).  Holy  Roman  em- 
peror (1556-1564).  Second  son  of  Philip  of  Austria 
and  the  younger  brother  of  Charles  V,  of  Germany, 
who  waa  Charlea  I.  of  Spain.  On  the  abdication  of 
Charles  T.,  Ferdinand  succeeded.  He  wss  an  enlight- 
ened ruler;  tneceeded  by  bis  son,  Uaximilian  II. 


FBBDIHAin)  n.  (1578-1637).    Holy  Roman  on- 

?eror  (1619-1687).  Grandson  of  Emperor  Ferdinand 
.  and  aon  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Styrla.  He  formed 
with  Maximilian  the  Catholic  League;  king  of  Bohe- 
mia (1617);  king  of  Hungary  (1616).  The  Thirty 
Teara*  War  began  in  thia  year.  The  chief  blot  on 
Ferdinand'a  name  la  the  aasaaalnation  of  Wallenatebi, 
of  whieh  ho  waa,  at  least,  privy.  He  left  »  heiitage 
of  war  to  Ua  aon,  Ferdinand  III. 

FEBOXNAND  m.  (1608-1657).    Holy  Roman  em- 

feror  (1637-1657).  Son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand 
I.  King  of  Hungary  (1625);  king  of  Bohemia' 
(1627).  Succeeded  Waltenstein  in  command  of  the 
forces  (1634);  defeated  the  Swedes  and  their  allies 
at  Nordlingen  (1634).  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
Leopold  I. 

FEBDIKAin)  V.  (1452-1516).  Founded  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  Joint  sovereign  with  his  wife,  Isabella. 
The  year  1402  was  the  most  brilliant  of  his  reign, 
marking  not  only  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colnm- 
bns,  but  also  the  entry  of  Ferdinand  and  laabdU  into 
Granada  and  the  end  of  the  Uooriah  occupation. 

FEBDZNANS  (1861-  ).  Csar  of  Bulgaria  dnce 
August  14,  1887;  born  at  Vienna:  youngest  son  of 
Prince  Augustus  of  Baxe-Coburg  and  Princess  Clemen- 
tine of  Bourbon-Orl£ans.  Parliament  chose  him  to 
succeed    (1887)    Alexander    of    Battenberg,    but  the 

Eeat  Powers  did  not  recognise  his  sovereignty  until 
srch,  1806.    Marie  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of  Dnke 
Robert  of  Parma,  became  his  wife  in  1893. 

TBJtKT  Ua^rte').  JULBS  FBAH00I8  OAJSZUa 

(1882-1898).  A  French  statesman;  bom  at  Saint  DM 
t  Vosgea)  i  member  of  National  Defenae  govemment 

(1870)  and  mayor  of  Paris;  mlniatn-  to  Athena 
(1872-1878):  minister  of  public  instmctlon  (1879). 
He  breast  in  a  bill  against  Jesuitic  instruction,  and 
so  took  the  first  step  toward  the  Ibial  expulsion  of 
the  order.  He  became  premier  in  1880,  and  again 
aa  minister  of  edaeation  (1682)  paased  an  act  mafiiag 
primary  education  compulsory  itid  gratnitoua;  became 
again  premier  in  1888,  when  hla  achemea  of  colonial 
expansion  Involved  the  nation  in  a  war  in  Mada- 
gascar and  Tongking,  and  bronght  abont  the  defeat  of 
his  ministry  in  1885.  From  1808  to  Ua  death  hs 
waa  president  of  the  Senate. 

FB88BNDBN,  WZLLZAH  FZTT  (1806-1860). 
American  statesman;  born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.; 
elected  United  Stales  aenator  (1854);  opposed  the 
Kansas- Nebraska  Bill;  secretary  of  the  treaanry 
(1864)  during  the  blackest  financial  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Gold  was  at  280,  a  paper 
dollar  was  worth  84  cents,  and  the  government  had 
just  withdrawn  a  loan  from  the  market  which  it  could 
not  float.  Fessenden  Issued  the  "aeven-thlrty"  bonds. 
&>ld  feU  to  190  and  Feaaenden  went  back  to  Uie 
Senate.  He  voted  in  favor  of  Jobnaon'a  acquittal  en 
his  impeachment.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Senate  during  the  early  Reconstruction  period. 

FXBLDIHa,  HON.  WILLIAM  STBTENS  (1848- 
).  Born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  Halifax  county  (1882);  provincial  secretary 
and  treasurer  (1882);  resigned  to  attend  to  editorial 
duties  (1864) ;  formed  new  cabinet  and  became  pro- 
vincial secretary.  Minister  of  finance  and  member  of 
Honae  of  Commons  (1806);  Introduced  new  tariff  pol- 
i<7,  advocating  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain 
<1897),  and  later  the  measures  Imporing  a  aurtax 
on  German  products  In  conseqaence  of  German  action 
adverse  to  Canada.  Tice  chairman  Ottawa  Reform 
Convention  (1693);  Vice  preaident  Maritime  Provinces 
Liberal  Associstion  (1805) ;  preaident  St,  George's 
Society, 

FISH,  HAHILTOH  (1808-1808).  American  sUtea- 
man;  aon  of  Nicholas  Fish  (1758-1833),  •  revolu- 
tionary soldier ;  bora  in  New  York  City ;  entered 
Congress  (1842);  became  governor  (1848);  member 
of  Senate  (1851-1857),  first  as  a  whig  and  then  as 
a  republican.  He  opposed  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill 
of  I8S4;  was  secretary  of  state  la  Grant's  Cabinet 
(1860-1877),  and  was  one  of  the  Joint  High  Oom- 
mission  that  negotisted  the  Treaty  of  Washington 

(1871)  .  and  assisted  in  the  arbitration  of  the  Ala- 
bama Claims. 

FISHEB,  CIHABLES  (1808-1880).  A  Canadian 
statesman.  Member  of  the  New  Bmnswick  Cabinet 
(1837);  of  the  Executive  Council  (1848-1857):  con- 
solidated and  codified  the  statutes  (1852);  attorney 
general  (1854-1861  and  1866);  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  British  North  America  in  London  when 
artlclea  of  confederation  of  the  provinces  into  the 
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Dominion  of  Okiuda  were  smnged  (1867):  jndre  of 
the  Suprme  Court  of  Nev  Brnnewlck  sntil  his  death. 

FLAKXNXinTS,  TITUB  QUOTIUB  (22B7-1747 
B.  O.).  Bomnn  consul  and  ifeneral;  defeated  Philip  V.  of 
Haeedon  in  the  deciiive  battle  of  Cynoecephalaa  (197 
B.  O.)  and  earned  the  title  of  "The  Liberator"  of 
the  Qreekt.  In  292  B.  C.  he  proceeded  againat 
A&Uochns.  kinr  of  SyTia,  bat  ntnminc  the  following 
rear,  he  vu  made  eenaor. 

rLAUHIUS,  GAIUS   (f      -217  B.  C).  Romaft 

Eeneral  and  conanl,  famous  in  the  Oallic  and  Hanni- 
alic  wars.  He  slao  built  the  Via  Flamlnia  and  the 
Cirens  Flaminina  at  Rome.  He  was  defeated  and 
■lain  by  Hannibal '■  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Trasimenna,  in  which  15,000  of  his  troops  perished, 

TUVXAV  BKPBBOBS.  Teapaalan  and  hia  two 
■ona,  Tltna  and  Domitlan. 

FLOTD,  JOHH  BUOHAlTAir  (1807-1863).  Con- 
f^rate  leader;  bom  at  BlaoluburK,  Va.  State  lerii- 
lator  (1847-1S4S) ;  coTernor  of  Vtririaia  (I8S0) ; 
aecTetarjr  of  war  (1657-1860).  Confederate  brigadier 
jreneral;  in  command  at  Fort  Denelaon,  fled,  leaving 
General  Buckner  to  snrrender. 

rOBOET,    HOir.    AHEDEE   EMKAHUEL  (1847- 
}.    Bom  in  province  of  Quebec;   called  to  bar 

!lS7lj;  secretary  Manitoba  Half-breed  Commission 
1875);  member  Pnblie  Board  of  Education  for  Ter- 
ritorlaa;  Indian  eommisrioner  (1895)  ;  lleatenant  gov- 
anor  of  Korthweat  Territoriea  (1898-1905) ;  Brst 
Uentonant  gorecnor  «roTine«  ot  Saakatefaewan,  In  oOoe 
•ince  190S. 

FOBSTTH,  JOHN  (1780-1841).  An  AmeHcan  poli- 
tician; bora  in  Fredericksburg,  Ta.  Attorney  gen- 
eral of  Oeorgia  (1808);  elected  to  Congresg  (1812, 
1814,  and  1816);  United  States  aenator  (1818-1819); 
United  States  minister  to  Spain  (1819),  where  be 
negotiated  the  Mie  of  Florida;  re-elected  to  Congrfaa 
(1822  and  1824);  goTeraor  of  Georgia  (1827-1829); 
United  Stalea  senator  (1829-1834);  secretarr  of  ataU 
under  Jackaoa  and  Van  Bnren  (1884-1841). 

F08TEB,  CRASU8   (1828-1904).    An  Amarlean 

Eilitician  and  CaUnat  officer;  bora  near  niHn,  Ohio, 
leeted  to  Oongresa  <1S70-1S79);  gorernor  of  Ohio 

il879-lS84) ;  seeretarr  of  the  treaanry  in  Harrison'a 
abinet  to  aneeeed  WlUlam  Wlndon. 

FOSTEB.  OEOBOE  EUZAB  (1847-  ).  A  (Tana- 
dian  politician;  bora  in  Carleton,  New  Bruns- 
wick. Professor  of  history  and  claBsics  in  the 
University  of  New  Bmnswick  (187I-18TB);  public 
lecturer  on  temperance  end  sociolnfcy;  elrcted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  (1882)  from  KinK*  County:  min- 
ister of  marine  and  fisheries  in  the  Macdonald  govern- 
ment (1885)  and  prepared  Canada's  brief  to  present 
to  the  commission  at  Washington  on  the  deep-sea 
Aaheriea  dispute;  minister  of  finance  (1888-1890).. 

F08TBB,  JOHN  WAT80H  (1B86-  ).  American 
diplomatist;  bom  in  Pike  County,  Indiana;  was  grad- 
uated at  Indiana  State  University  (1855);  admitted 
to  the  bar;  fought  in  Civil  War  and  became  colonel; 
edited  the  Evansville  TJaUy  Journat  and  was  post- 
master of  that  city  (1869-1873);  minister  to  Mexico 
until  1880,  to  Russia  until  1881,  and  to  Spain  from 
1888-1885;  secreUry  of  stale  In  1892-1893;  member 
of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Commisaion  (1808).  He  is  the 
author  of  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy.  American 
DiploiMaey  in  the  Orient,  and  A  rbilration  and  The 
Boffue  Court. 

POmUIEB-TIWVlLU  (foo-lee-au'  lan-vrel'),  AH- 
mXB  QDBimH  (1747-1795).  Public  accuser  of 
the  Bavolntlonary  Tribunal  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, perforating  faia  duties  with  pitiless  severity;  aa 
frr«  from  peraoaal  biaa  aa  proof  against  cormpllon. 
Bravely  met  bis  own  death  by  gnlllotine  (May,  1795). 

FOX  0HABLB8  JAHEB  (1749-1800).  EnKltih 
statesman;  boi;p  in  London.  Entered  Parliament  in 
1768  as  a  tory,  bnt  from  1774  to  1783  wsi  the  leader 
of  the  whigs,  and  stronitly  apposed  to  Lord  North's 
American  policy.  In  1783  he  formed  a  short-lived 
coalition  ministry  with  Lord  North,  and  from  1784 
he  was  In  opposition.  Borko  deaeribea  him  aa  "the 
[T-ost  brilliant  and  aoeompllabed  debater  that  the 
world  ever  aaw." 

TBAKOXA.  JOSB  OASPAB  BODBXBtmX  (1757- 

1840).  Dictator  of  Paragnay;  bora  at  Asnnelon; 
practised  aa  a  barrister;  in  1811  became  seoretary  to 
tha  newlT  aatabllsbed  government  of  Paraguay.  In 
1818  he  beeame  one  of  the  consuls,  and  o^  the  death 
of  Tegms,  bis  colleague,  sole  ntlfr.  From  1817  until 
hia  death  ha  waa  dictator  of  the  republic.  He  wsa 
oppoaed  to  all  foreign  intercoursg  and  to  all  religion. 


FBAK0I8  L  (1494-1547).  King  of  France;  son  of 
(niarlea  of  Angoulfme;  bora  at  Cognac,  Fnnca;  suc- 
ceeded Louis  XII.,  who  died  without  male  iaaua 
(1515).  He  became  involved  in  a  series  of  wara  with 
Germany;  was  defeated  and  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  (1525);  signed  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  (1538); 
and  of  Crespy  (1544).  He  aided  with  tha  Frotea- 
tants  abroad,  while  peraecnting  them  in  hia  own 
kingdom.    His  son,  Henry  II„  aaeceeded  him. 

FBAH0I8  n.  (1544-1560).  King  of  Franca;  an«- 
ce^ded  his  father.  Henry  II.,  In  1559  and  rained  ona 
yeai.    In  1558  ha  married  llary,  Queen  of  Beots. 

FBAHOIB  JOSEPH  I.  (1830-  ).  Emperor  of 
Austria  aince  1848;  son  of  the  Archduke  Francia.  A 
revolution  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  acceaaion, 
and  war  with  Hungary  soon  broke  out,  Bnt  tlie  em- 
peror subdued  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  defeating 
the  Italian  inaurgenU.  Austria  lost  Lombardy  to  the 
Italians  (18SS),  and  after  Sadowa  (1866)  waa  forced 
to  give  Venetia  to  Italy.  The  differences  between  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  were  settled  by  forming  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  stale  (1867).  The  emperor's  son  having 
died  (1889),  the  heir  to  tha  throne  is  Francis  Ferdf 
nsnd,  son  Of  the  emperor's  brother.  Through  his  per- 
sonality he  has  held  the  Austria-Hungary  Empire 
together  under  most  dlsconraging  political  oonditiona. 
The  country  has  enjoyed  most  marked  industrial  suc- 
cess. 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAlOir  (1706-1790).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  diplomatist,  and  author.  He  was  bora  at 
Boston;  son  of  a  tallow-chandler;  the  15th  of 
17  children;  apprenticed  to  hia  brother,  James,  aa 
a  printer  (1719);  eventually  settled  in  Philadelphia 
nnd  founded  the  Pmnrylvania  Oatette  (1728),  and 
began  to  publish  Poor  Riehard'e  Almanac  (1782), 
which  for  25  years  made  "Poor  Richard"  a  house- 
hold word.  In  1730  he  married  Deborah  Bead  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1774.  In  1786  be  was 
appointed  clprk  of  the  OenersI  Assembly  of  Pennsvl- 
vania,  and  in  1750  was  elected  a  member  of  tne 
Assembly.  He  was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  (1787), 
and  from  1753-1774  was  one  of  the  two  deputy  post- 
master cenerals  for  North  America.  He  held  many 
posts  of  public  trust,  while  his  scientific  discoveries 

KIned  him  an  internstioual  reputation.  Honors  were 
owered  upon  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he 
waa  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  America  of  bla 
day.  His  last  public  act  was  the  aignlng  of  an  anti- 
slavery  petition  to  Congress.  He  died  April  17,  1790. 
mourned  by  the  entire  nation.  Franklin's  literary 
reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  unfinished  AntoMog- 
rapkg.  His  chief  contributions  to  science  are  hia 
various  electrical  diaeoreriea  and  hia  invention  of  the 
lightning  conductor.  Ha  rendered  the  greatest  serv- 
iee  to  hfs  country  by  his  skill  in  diplomacy,  especially 
while  acting  as  plenipotentiary  abroad. 

FBEDBEIGX  I.,    BABBABOSBA  or  EEDBEABD 

(1121-1190).  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1152-1190). 
Ni'phew  and  successor  of  Conrad  III,  as  king  of  Uio 
Germane.  After  securing  order  in  Germany  he  aought 
to  re-establish  the  imperial  power  In  Italy.  On  re- 
ceiving the  Lombard  crowa  he  went  to  Rome  and  aet 
Adrian  IV.  in  the  papal  chair  snd  was  crowned  em- 
peror. In  1158  he  besieged  and  took  Milan;  in  1150 
began  the  long  contest  between  Frederick  and  the 
pope,  Alexander  III.,  the  successor  of  Adrian  IV,  In 
1160  he  took  C!rems:  In  1161  and  1162  he  took  and 
rased  to  the  ground  Milan.  He  set  np  Victor  IV.  aa 
an  antipope.  After  manv  triumphs  he  was  defeated 
at  Legnano  by  tha  LomMrds,  and  in  1188,  by  the 
Peace  of  Conatance,  he  gave  many  prlrileges  to  the 
Lombard  cities.  In  1177  be  made  peace  with  Pope 
Alexander  III.  and  resumed  the  contests  with  tne 
Gurlphs.  In  1189,  with  a  pronect  of  peace,  ha 
resigned  bis  empire  to  his  son,  Henry,  and  aet  out 
with  100,000  men  for  the  Holy  Land.  After  some 
victories  be  was  drowned  in  a  small  stream  in  Cilicia. 

FBEDBBIOE  Tl.  (1194-1250).  King  of  Sicily 
(1197-1250)  and  Holy  Roman  emperor  (1215-1250). 
Grandson  of  Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa.  and  son  of 
Henry  VI.  He  caused  the  deposition  of  Otho  IV,  in 
1214  after  the  battle  of  Bouvines  and  was  crowned 
king  in  1215,  snd  emperor  in  1220.  Ho  organised 
hia  Italian  possessions,  founded  the  UniversEty  of 
Naples,  and  patronised  literature  and  the  arts.  He 
set  out  in  1227  on  a  crusade,  but  returning  In  three 
days  under  pretenae  of  Illness  waa  excommunicated 
by  tha  pope.  In  1228  he  set  out  again,  made  a  10 
yeara'  trace  with  Saladin,  look  Jerusalem  and  the 
land  about  JalTa  and  Naxaretb,  and  crowned  himself 
king  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  hia  reign  waa  q^eat 
in  a  struggle  with  the  Lombards  and  the  papacy. 
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nSDEBIOX  m.  (1415-1498).  Kolj  Romui  cm- 
pwor  (1440-1498).  Aa  king  of  OwnunT  he  lud  tlw 
tltla  01  Frederick  IV.  He  wa«  eleetcd  to  meeaed 
Albert  II.  In  1440.  Hit  loni  reini  of  58  yean  WM 
unerenMnL  From  hit  time  the  imperUl  dlgnltr  re- 
mftiaed  permtneiitlT  In  the  House  of  Anttria.  He  > 
«u  ioeeeeded  hj  hit  son,  Mtximilitn  I. 

TBBDEBIOS  Z.  (1657-1713).  First  king  of  Prus- 
sia; succeeded  his  father,  the  "Greet  Elector,"  in 
1388.  He  founded  the  UniTeralty  of  Halle  (1694) 
and  extended  the  dominions  of  Froteia, 

FBEDEBICK  n..  THE  OBBAT  <1712-1T66).  King 
of  PruBsia;  born  in  Berlin;  succeeded  in  1740;  in- 
vaded Silesia,  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  ceded 
to  him  by  Maria  Theresa  (1742).  In  1756  he  in- 
vaded Ssxony  and  so  began  the  Seven  Years'  War 
against  the  allied  armies  of  Austria,  Prance,  and 
Russia.  His  forces  were  decimated,  and  on  the  death 
of  EliKabeth  of  Raesia,  France  grew  tired  of  the 
struggle,  and  Austria,  not  caring  to  continue  single- 
handed,  signed  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763,  by 
which  Frederick  was  allowed  to  retain  his  kingdom 
intact.  During  the  ensuing  period  of  peace  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  development  of  the  country.  In 
the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  he  mtiwged  to 
acquire  West  Pmssin.  He  cultivated  the  French  Ian- 
gnage  and  autbora  in  preference  to  Oermtn,  and  was 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  VolUire.  He  was  a  volti- 
minous  writer  himself,  but  wrote  chieOy  in  French. 

FBEDEBICK  WILLIAU  (1620-168S).  Elector  of 
Brandenburg;  known  ss  the  "Great  Elector";  bora 
at  Berlin:  succeeded  bis  father  (1640).  He  rsnks  next 
to  Frederick  the  Oreat  aa  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy;  be  established  the  Univenity  of 
Duisburg  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  On  as- 
cending the  throne  he  found  an  empty  exchequer  and 
a  country  devastated  by  Swede  and  Imperial  troops 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  broucht  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  prosperity  from  min;  suffered  several 
ware  and  hard  reverses,  but  by  1680  waa  at  peace 
ud  prospering.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantea  20.000  French  Protestants  were  received: 
he  enconraKed  immiKration  from  Holland;  Increased 
popnlation ;  Introduced  many  indnstrieif;  opened  canals; 
established  a  system  of  posts;  beautified  Berlin. 

FBELINOHnrSEH,      FBEDEBICK  THEODOBE 

(1817-18S5).  American  politician;  born  in  Mill- 
stone, N.  J.;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1839);  United 
States  senator  (1866-1869  and  1B71-1877).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  and  secretary  of 
atate  under  President  Arthur  (1881-1885). 

IBBHOKT.  JOHN  0BABLB8  (1813-1800).  Amer- 
ican explorer;  bom  at  Savannah,  Oa. ;  explored  Dea 
Holnea  River  ( 1841)  and  the  Rocky  Uountaina 
(1842).  In  1846  he  arrived  in  California  and  soon 
afterwards  a  number  of  American  residents  captured 
ttie  town  of  Sonoma  from  the  Mexicans.  This  is 
known  as  the  '  'benr-flag  revolt.' '  During  the  war 
with  Mexico  be  was  court-martialed  for  disobedience 
and  had  to  leave  the  service.  In  1848  he  made  his 
fonrth  expedition  to  discover  a  direct  route  to  Califor- 
nia. He  wns  governor  of  Arliona  (1878-1881),  and 
in  April,  1890,  was  made  major  general  and  put  on 
the  retired  liHt. 

FBONTEHAO,  LOTTIS  DE  BVADB.   COKTE  DE 

(about  1621-1698).  The  greatest  French  governor 
of  New  France  (now  Canada).  Succeeded  De  Cour- 
celles  as  governor  (1672) ;  convened  the  clergy,  no- 
bles, and  commons,  and  established  formal  covern- 
nent  at  Quebec.  Quarrels  ensued  with  the  Jesuits, 
Intendnnt  Fa  Ion,  and  the  governor  of  Montreal. 
Frontenac  wan  rersUed  by  the  king  (1683),  but  was 
restored  in  1689  and  held  office  till  his  death.  He 
dealt  tactfully  with  the  Indians,  restrained  the  Iro- 
quois, and  defeated  Sir  William  Phips  at  Quebec 
(1690). 

FBTB,  WILLIAM  PIEBCE  (I83I-  ).  Ameri- 
can legislator;  born  nt  Lewieton,  Maine.  Elected  to 
(Congress  (1871)  snd  re-elected  five  times;  entered 
the  Senate  ( 1881 )  as  Blaine's  succesnor ;  re-elected 
in  1883.  1889,  1895,  and  1901;  president  pro  tempore 

J 1896) :  prrmani'nt  presidine  officer  after  Hobart's 
cath  (1899)  and  again  on  McKinlcy's  death  (1901); 
member  of  the  Peace  CnmmiNKlon  st  Purls  at  the 
close  of  the  Spanish- American  \Vnr  (1898). 

GABUnUS.  AULUS  (!  -a1...ut  47  B.  C).  A  Ro- 
man politician.  Tribune  of  the  plehs  (lii>  B.  C); 
punsed  the  famous  Oabinian  law  which  gave  Pompey 
command  of  the  war  against  the  pirates;  pretor  (01 


B,  O.);  consul  (58  B.  C);  sapported  the  baniabmont 
of  OeaToj  proconsul  in  Syria  (57  B.  0.);  Invadad 
Egypt  and  ael  Ptolemy  Aaletea  oa  that  throne  against 
the  comaund  of  tiie  Gknate  (55  B.  G.) ;  on  Us  retnm 
to  Bomt,  though  defended  by  Cicero,  h«  waa  bsniahed; 
reeaBed  by  Caetar  (49  B.  0.);  died  in  XUyriciUD. 

aASSDEH,  OHBUTOFHBB  (1724-1805).  Ameri- 
can patriot;  bom  in  Charleston,  8.  C;  was  educated 
tn  England;  delegate  to  the  international  convention 
held  in  New  York  City  (1765)  to  protest  against 
the  Stamp  Act;  member  of  flnt  Continental  Congress. 
Philadelphia  (1774) ;  commissioned  eolonel  at  out- 
break of  the  Revolution;  made  brigadier  general 
(1776):  prisoner  at  Fort  Augustine  for  two  months: 
exchanged  (1781) ;  elected  governor  of  South  Cwolfna 
(1782),  but  refnmd  to  serve  becanaa  of  ago  and 
inflrmltiea. 

OADSDEH,  JAKBB  (1788-1858).  American  diplo- 
matist; born  in  Chsrieston,  8.  C;  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Wsr  of  1812  snd  in  the  Seminole  War 
(1818),  in  which  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  (jeneral 
Jackson;  United  States  minister  to  Mexico  (1853): 
negotiated  the  Oadsden  Purchase,  which  determined 
the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Statea. 

OAQE,  X.THAH  JTJD80N  (1836-  ).  American 
financier  and  statesman;  bom  in  Deruyter,  N.  Y. ; 
removed  to  Chicago  (1800);  president  of  directors  of 
the  World's  Fair  (1892);  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  MeKlnley  (1897):  resigned  (1902)  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leslie  U.  Elhaw.  « 

OAOB,  THOICAS  (1721-1787).  English  general 
and  colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1774-1775); 
in  1763  was  msde  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Americs.  He  returned  to  England  (1772), 
but  in  1774  was  ordered  to  Boston,  where  he  enforced 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  other  obnoxious  regulationa, 
thus  provoking  the  rebellion.  On  news  of  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  of  Breed's  Hil)  reaching  England, 
he  was  recalled,  and  sailed  from  Boatou  (October  10. 
1775).    In  April,  1782,  he  was  promoted  geninal. 

OAOBBV  (qak'ofm).  BEINBICE  WTLHEUC  AV- 
OVST,  BABOV  VOX  {1799-1880}.  German  ttalee- 
maa;  bom  at  Bayreuth;  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  which  met  at  Frankfort  (May  18. 
1848)  end  did  much  to  promote  the  unification  of 
Germany.  He  served  ss  major  in  the  Schleawig- 
Holstein  W&r  (1850).    He  died  at  Dsrmstsdt. 

OALBA.  SBBVIUS  SUI.FICIXTS  (3  B.  C.-69  A.  D.). 
Roman  emperor  from  June,  68,  to  January,  69.  He 
was  a  prominent  military  officer  under  Cslignla,  Clau- 
dius, and  Nero,  conducting  German  campaigns.  He 
was  made  emperor  by  the  soldlera  on  the  death  of 
Nero.  He  offended  them  by  not  giving  the  onatonary 
donations  and  in  other  ways.  A  rebellion  arose 
against  him  and  as  he  crossed  the  Forum  to  quell  it  ha 
was  cut  down  by  the  aoldicra. 

OAUiATIK  ALBEBT  (1761-1849).  An  An>erican 
statesman  and  financier;  born  at  Geneva,  Switrer- 
land.  In  1780-1790  he  was  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitutional  Convention.  In  1708  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  was  declared  void: 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (1705-1801): 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (1801-1813).  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  financiers  of  America.  From  1816  to 
1823  he  was  United  Ststes  minister  to  France,  and  in 
1826-1827  minister  to  Great  Britain;  was  president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  New  York  (1829-1839). 

GAIJJSSOnnEBE,  BOIAND  MICHEL  BABBtH 
MABQUIS  DE  Uk.  (1G93-1736).  Governor  general  of 
Canada  under  the  French  (1747-1749);  successor  of 
Beauharnais.  He  planned  a  chain  of  forts  in  the 
MissisRippi  valley  to  connect  Louisiana  and  Canada, 
of  which  a  few  were  built.  He  also  advanced  a 
colonization  scheme  in  the  Ohio  valley  to  check  tho 
progress  of  the  English  colonies.  This  he  was  unable 
to  carry  out  for  lark  of  colonists.  In  17.'>6  be  de- 
feated the  Knglixh  fleet  off  Minorca,  which  c<inaed  the 
court-martial  and  execution  of  Admiral  Byng. 

OAI.T,  SIB  ALEZANDEB  TUXOCH  (1817-1898). 
Canadian  staleBmsn  and  financier;  inspector  general 
of  finances  in  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Cabinet  until 
1862;  finance  minister  in  the  Tache-Macdonald  Cab- 
inet (1("0-1-I8fi6)  :  the  first  finance  minister  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Cnnnda  (18fi7-1868) ;  high  commissioner  of 
Canada  to  England  (18ri0-1883). 

GAMBETTA.  LEON  (1838-1882).  French  statea- 
man;  born  at  C.ihnrH.  An  e'ctreme  republican,  ha 
was  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  first  provincinl 
government.    Escaping  from  besieged  Paria  (1870)  in 
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•  ballooB.  b*  m&daetfld  the  w»r  fnm  Toon,  IutIdc 
fnll  dieutorikl  powan.  He  w>c  tlu  most  inflacnttu 
nun  in  Frsnee.  and  b«»nia  premltr  ia  1881.  but 
resipied  tfter  6S  days  (1883). 

aUUPIBLD,  JAICES  RUDOLPH  (1865-  >. 
United  BUtes  Cabinet  officer ;  born  at  Hiram,  Ohio; 
■on  of  Jaraea  A.  Oarfteld.  twentieth  president  of  tbe 
Unilfld  States:  waa  graduated  at  wilUanu  Collef« 
(1885):  admitted  to  the  bar  (1888);  waa  •  member 
of  the  Ohio  Senate  (18H-1899):  and  became  aecre- 
tary  of  the  interior  (1907),  aerrlnf  until  the  espira- 
tioB  of  Freaident  Booaovelt's  term. 

OATB8,  BIB  THOKAB  (t  -about  1621).  The 
flrat  regular  colonial  goTcmor  of  Virginia  under  the 
Virginia  Company ;  one  of  the  ineorpomtora  of  the 
flnt  Vlrclnia  eiiarter  (1608) ;  u  ftrat  deputy  governor 
he  anilcd  for  Virginia  In  1809. 

OBXBT  (tAa-na'),  BDMOND  CHAXUS  BDOUASD 

(176S-18S4).  A  French  diplomat.  After  aerrice  in 
aeveral  French  embaaeiea  to  European  conrta  he  waa 
transferred  in  1708  a>  "miniiter  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Congreu  of  the  United  States.  He  came  with 
the  arowed  pnrpose  of  stirring  up  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Encouraged  by  a  warm  reception  he  began 
to  oolicit  prirsteera  against  English  commerce  and  to 
flt  out  an  expedition  to  take  Louisiana  from  Spain, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
the  affair  and  warned  him  to  desist.  After  setting 
them  st  deflsnce  they  took  a  firm  hand  with  him  end 
the  French  goremment  recalled  him.  He  was  afraid 
to  return  home,  and  settled  in  New  Tork. 

COHOBIS  XBAV  (1162-1227).  A  Ifongol  chief 
and  conqueror.  He  succeeded  his  father  when  only 
18.  Bome.  diiefs  refused  to  acknowledge  him  and  a 
long  war  resulted,  and  Oenghia  was  obliged  to  seek 
ahalter  with  Vnrii  Klian.  who  gave  liim  command  of 
his  army  and  h(a  daui^ter  in  marriage.  Tlirough  his 
■ueeesa  In  arma  hia  maater'a  jealouay  was  arosaed, 
and  Oenghia  fled  Iwek  to  his  own  people,  where  he 
arrived  wfely  with  5,000  cavalry.  He  raised  an  army 
and  defeated  Ungh  Khan,  who  in  turn  fled.  After  the 
defeat  of  some  Jcatona  Tatars  he  became  master  of  all 
VougoUa.  He  conquered  the  northern  part  of  China, 
scaled  the  Great  Wall  in  1211,  and  entered  Peking 
in  1215.  In  1219  be  continued  his  conquest  of  Asia, 
and  in  the  following  years  overran  Persia,  Russia , 
and  the  whole  of  aouthem  Asia. 

OEVSBBIO  <T  -477).  King  of  the  Vandals.  In 
429  be  invaded  Africa,  and  all  Africa  west  of  Car- 
tilage fell  into  his  hsnds  in  the  quarrel  between 
Aetlna  and  Boniface.  In  439  he  made  Carthage  the 
capital  of  hia  dominions.  He  also  took  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica.  He  encouraged  Attila  to  attack 
Bome.  In  455,  at  the  invitation  of  Eudosis,  widow 
of  Valentinisn,  he  marched  againet  Rome  to  avenge 
her  on  Uazimne.  He  took  the  city,  gave  it  up  to  a 
14  days'  pillage  by  his  men,  and  took  the  empresa 
and  her  two  daughtera  prisoners.  Oenserio  died  In 
477  at  the  height  of  hia  power,  which  gave  him  the 
title  to  the  greatest  of  all  of  the  kings  of  the  Vandala. 

OBOBOB  X.  (1660-1727).  King  of  Great  BriUln 
and  Ireland  (1714-1727) ;  son  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
elector  of  Hanover,  and  Sophia,  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick, elector  of  Palatine,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  His  preference  for  Hsoover 
made  him  unpopular  in  England.  The  failure  of  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  (1715)  and  the  strong  foreign 
policy  of  Stanhope,  Wslpole,  and  Townshend,  atrengtli- 
ened  the  new  dynasty.  Tbe  development  of  cabinet 
government  waa  a  feature  of  his  reign. 

OBOBOB  ZX.  (1683-1760).  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  aucceeded  his  father  (1727);  during  the 
Anatrian  Sueecsaian  War  (1740.1748)  ha  fought  tn 
tha  battle  of  Dettlngen  (1748).  This  was  the  iast 
battle  at  wUch  an  EngUah  king  waa  present.  He 
defeated  tha  Tonug  Pretender  at  CulIodoB  (1746)  and 
secured  vietorlea  over  the  French  In  (Canada  and 
IndU, 

OBOBOB  nX.  (1736-1820).  King  of  Great  BriUin 
and  Ireland;  son  of  Frederick  Lonis,  eldest  son  of 
George  II.;  bom  in  London;  ascended  the  throne  in 
1760.  The  imposition  of  the  American  SUmp  Act, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  George  and  his  ministers  drove 
the  Americsn  colonies  to  rebellion.  Pitt,  the  prime 
minister,  formed  the  triple  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia  (1768).  In  1798  France  de- 
clared war  on  England,  which  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (1815).  The  Irish  rebellion 
of  1798  brought  about  the  union  of  England  and 
Inland  In  1801.  The  king  became  iaaane  in  1811 
and  hts  aon,  Oaorge  XTq  aetad  as  regent. 
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OBOBtn  17.  (1762-1880).  King  of  Great  Brlt^ 
and  Irebnd  (1820-1880);  eldeat  son  of  George  III. 
His  secret  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fltzherbert  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  in  1795  he  married  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  (died  1821).  He  became  regent  In  1811, 
and  the  following  year  England  was  at  wsr  with 
America.  In  1828  the  test  and  cori>oratioiis  sets 
were  repested,  and  in  1620  the  Catholic  emancipation 
bill  was  passed. 

OBOBOB  X.  (1S45-  ).  King  of  Greece  (1863- 
).  Second  son  of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Den- 
mark. Before  his  secession  be  was  known  as  Prince 
William  of  Denmark.  King  Olio  of  Greece  wna  de- 
poned by  the  National  Pariiament  In  1862  and  the 
following  year  the  present  monarch  was  choaen, 

OEBHAIH',  OBOBOB  aAOKVIU.B.  VISCOUKT 
SACKVIX.LB  (171G-17ti5).  English  soldier  and  poli- 
tician. Fought  in  command  under  Marlborough  until 
his  refusal  to  obe^  Ferdinand's  orders  st  the  victori- 
ous battle  of  Mtnden  (ITSO),  for  which  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  arm^  by  George  II.  George  III. 
restored  him  to  tbe  Privy  Council  and  he  begsn  to 
ardently  support  Lord  North.  As  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonics  (1775-1762),  he  had  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  America  and  did  much  to 
imbltler  the  coloniata  by  hie  harsh  measures,  by  em- 
ploying mercenaries  snd  Indians,  and  by  bis  deter- 
mined opposition  to  all  peaceful  measures. 

OBBBT,  BXiBBIDOE  (1744-1614).  An  American 
statesman:  born  at  Marblehesd,  Msgs.;  signer  of  the 
Declarstion  of  Independence;  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts (1810-1611);  in  1812  elected  vice-president  of 
the  United  States. 

0IB80N,  HON.  JOHN  XOBISON  (1842-  ). 
Educated  at  Central  School,  Hamilton,  and  st  Toronto 
University,  gsining  Prince  of  Wslee  prize,  medals  in 
classics  snd  modern  languages;  LL.B,  with  Kold  medal 
(1869);  LL.D.  (1903);  called  to  bar  of  Upper  Can- 
ada (1867);  provincial  secretsry  of  Ontario  (1889): 
commissioner  of  crown  Isnds  (1806);  sllorney  genersl 
(1809-1905};  made  queen's  counsel  (1800);  bencher 
of  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  (1809);  honorary 
lieutenant  colonel  of  13th  regiment  (1605) ;  colonel 
commsnding  13 tb  brignde  Canadian  militis  ( 1903) ; 
president  Dominion  Rifle  Association  14  years;  won 
Prince  of  Walea  prize  at  Wimbledon  (1870);  com- 
mander Canadian  rifle  team  to  Wimbledon  (1881),  and 
to  Bisley  (1907).  President  of  Canadian  braneh  Red 
Cross  Society;  honorsry  aide-de-camp  to  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  Earl  Mintn  when  Eovernors  general  of  Cnn- 
ada,  and  very  prominent  in  many  other  national 
matter  a.    Lieutenant  governor  of  Ontario  since  1908. 

OIDDINOS,  JOSHUA  BBBD  (1795-1864).  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  abolilioniat ;  born  at  Tioga  Point 
(Athens).  Penn.;  elected  to  Congress  in  1838  as  an 
anti-slavery  whig.  From  1860  he  was  consul  general 
to  British  North  America. 

QIB0VDI8T8.  Named  after  department  of  Qironde 
in  France.  The  moderate  republican  parly  of  the 
French  Revolution :  condcraninic  the  Reijcn  of  Terror, 
many  being  arrested  for  alleged  connpiracy  againal  thtt 
republic.  Among  thone  guillotined  were  Brisaot, 
Vemiaud,  QenBonn6,  Sillery,  Madame  Roland. 

QLAOSTONB,  WILLIAM  EWABT  (1809-1898). 
British  atatesman;  born  in  Liverpool;  was  educated 
at  ETton  and  Christ  Church ;  entered  Parliament 
(1833)  as  member  for  Newark.  Hia  talents  and 
oratorical  powers  marked  him  out  for  leadership  and 
responsibility.  He  held  many  ministerial  sppoint- 
ments,  but  none  with  greater  distinction  than  that 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  From  1867  to  his 
death  he  was  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  his 
name  was  alwsya  identified  with  free  trade,  equitable 
taxation,  manhood  suffrage,  and  popular  edvcation. 
He  first  became  prime  minister  in  It^iil,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  beinr  hia  powerful  rival,  Disraeli.  In 
1886,  during  hia  third  premiership,  he  Introduced  and 
almost  carried  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland.  This 
caused  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party.  In  1892,  during 
hia  fourth  and  last  ministry,  he  carried  the  amended 
bill  through  the  Commona,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by 
the  lords.  He  retired  from  office,  March  8,  1894. 
His  works  Include  Sludifg  on  Hamer;  (llraniii!}i  fmm 
Past  leart,  being  eight  volumes  of  litc>-iiry  and  polit- 
ical essays  contributed  lo  the  (Juartfrly  Btvirw  niiii 
other  periodicala;  and  flprerhfn  and  LetfirK.  The  st 
life  of  Gladstone  ia  written  by  John  Moriey  (l!i02). 
Gladstone  waa  the  greatest  of  the  Victurian  states- 
men, and  hia  political  life  was  inspired  by  the  loftiest 
aenaa  of  public  duty.    Ills  foreign  policy  waa  weak. 
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Klid  his  domeBtic  measure b  were  not  sIwajtb  well 
Kdvised,  bnt  no  one  ever  doubted  the  alneerity  of  his 
Aim  or  his  devotion  to  his  countrTmen.  The  British 
vorklnc  elasses  in  particular  owe  Itim  a  laBting  debt 
vt  pautnda. 

QODWIH'  or  CKmWIXH  ( I  -lOM).  An  earl  of 
tha  Vast  Sazona.  He  waa  Gaauta's  moat  powerful 
oAdal  (1020) ;  pnetieallr  made  Edward  tna  Con- 
feiBor  lEiog  and  thareaftar  was  the  leader  of  the 
English  against  the  Norman  nobles.  In  1051  the 
Normaas  complained  that  the  citiiens  of  Dover  had 
ill-treated  some  of  their  friends:  Edward  ordered 
Qodwin  to  punish  them;  on  Godwin's  refusal  (he 
king  outlawed  him  and  he  fled  to  Flanders.  In  1052 
he  sailed  with  a  force  against  the  king  and  compelled 
him  to  yield. 

OOEBEL,  WnJiIAM  (1856-1900).  American 'poli- 
tician; born  in  Sullivan  Count]',  Penn. ;  removed  to 
Covington  Kj.  State  senator  (1867-1898):  in  1897 
secured  the  passage  of  the  ''Goebel  Bill,"  which 
placed  appointment  of  election  officials  in  the  hands 
of  a  conmiaalon.  It  was  aimed  to  secure  democratic 
control  of  the  state.  The  bill  waa  passed  over  the 
veto  of  Ooremor  Bradlej  and  declared  oonatitntional 
hj  the  Sapreme  Oonrt.  In  the  contest  for  goTemor 
la  1899,  Goebel  was  a  candidate.  W.  8.  Taylor,  the 
BepnUican  candidate,  was  declared  deeted  bj  a 
nujoritr  of  2,800  votee.  Goebel  contested  the  elec- 
tion, and,  as  a  resalt  of  the  political  excitement,  was 
shot.  Next  da7  the  Democratic  members  of  the  legisla- 
tare  declared  him  elected,  and  the  oath  of  office 
waa  administered  to  him  on  JanuarT-  81st. 

GOHZAI^E,  MASUBX.  (1888-189S).  Uezlcan  sol- 
dier and  president;  fought  against  the  European 
inTadera  in  1861.  and  became  brigadier  general  in 
1867.  He  was  secretary  of  war  under  Dias  (1878), 
and  beeatne  president  (1880).  In  1884  he  resigned 
in  favor  of  Diai,  and  afterwards  became  governor  of 
Guanajuato. 

GOBDOir.  JOHN  BROWW  (1832-1904).  American 
soldier  and  politician;  bom  in  Upson  County,  Ga.  In 
the  Oonfederate  army  he  rose  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  and  was  in  command  of  one  win^  of 
Lee's  army  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  United 
States  senator  (1878-1880  and  1891-1897);  one  of 
tite  Democratic  leadprs  and  an  eloquent  speaker ; 
(OTsmor  of  Georgia  (I8S7-1690). 

OOBMAV,  ABTHUB  PUB  (18S9-1906).  United 
Statea  senator;  bom  in  Ifaryland.  A  conspicuous 
leader  of  t)ie  Democratic  party  for  over  30  years. 
Senator  (1881-1899  and  1903-1906).  Led  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Force  Bill  (1869)  and  was  one  of  the 
lemodelers  of  the  WUaon  Tariff  Bill  (1894).  He 
made  a  study  of  the  canal  projects  acroaa  the  isthmus 
and  favored  the  Nlcaragnan  route. 

OOBTaOHAKOFF  (aort-eha-kof  ).  FBXNOE  ALEX- 
AWEB  BQCHAILOinTCH  ( 1798-1883  > .  Buuian 
statesman;  bom  at  St.  Petersburg;  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Stuttgart  and  Vienna  (1854-1S56)  ;  ap- 
pointed chancellor  in  1868  and  was  for  many  yeara 
the  moat  influential  mlnlater  in  Europe.  He  promoted 
the  Franco-Russian  agreement,  whielt  Blamarek  met 
by  the  triple  alliance. 

QOUI3UBN.  BBMBT  (1764-1866).  An  English 
■tatasmaa.  Ha  held  aeveral  cabinet  positions  and 
waa  one  of  the  peace  commisaionera  at  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all 
parties  during  lUs  honorable  career. 

OBACOHUS,  GAIUS  8EMPEONXU8  (159-121 
B.  0.).  Roman  statesman.  After  his  brother's  mur- 
der, he  returned  from  Spain  to  Italy;  made  questor 
(126  B.  C.)  snd  began  to  avenge  his  brother's  death; 
tribune  in  123  B.  C.  and  again  in  122  B.  C,  he  sought 
to  enforce  his  brother's  laws  and  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Italian  allies.  The  aristocracy  plotted 
secretly  against  him  and  he  waa  pursued.  All  hope 
of  eacape  being  oat  off,  he  caused  his  faithful  slave 
to  Ull  him. 

OBACOHUa,  TIBEBmS  SBKPBONinS  (168-188 
B.  0.).  Brother  of  the  preceding.  Roman  States- 
man. Took  part  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146 
B.  O.)  ;  tribune  of  the  people  (138  B.  C).  and  intro- 
duced a  land  bill  to  relieve  their  sufferings  and 
concerning  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth.  In  a  riot 
at  the  ensaing  elections  Gracchus  was  stain. 

G&AirOEB,  GIDEON  (1767-1822).  An  American 
politician ;  bom  In  Suffidd,  Conn.  Appointed  post- 
master general  of  the  United  States  by  Jefferson, 
which  post  he  held  for  18  yeara.  He  was  the  flrat  to 
Bunect  Bnrr,  In  1604,  of  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Fe^mUata. 


GBATIAH  (ORATIAinrB  AUQU8TU8)  (859-888). 
Roman  emperur  (367-388).  Eldest  son  and  auecessor 
of  Valentinian  I.  Daring  his  father's  life  he  ahared 
the  government  of  the  West  with  him.  When  he  be- 
came sole  ruler  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  took  bis 
brother,  Valentinian  II.,  as  his  colleague.  Gratia n 
took  Gaut.  Spain,  and  Britain;  Valentinian,  though 
only  four  years  old,  look  the  rest  of  the  West;  and 
Vslens  held  the  East.  When  Valens  was  killed  by 
the  Goths,  Gratian  took  the  East  and  recalled  The- 
odosius  from  Spain  snd  appointed  him  colleague  in 
379.  PersecntioQB  of  pagans  and  heretic  Christians 
marked  his  reEgn  and  inade  him  unpopular.  Haxi- 
ma»  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le^ona  in  Brit- 
ain. Oratian  was  defeated  by  him  near  Faria,  a^ 
was  killed  at  Lyona.  whither  he  had  fled. 

GBEVT  (firroy-ve'),  FBANOOIB  FAtTL  JTILEB 
(1807-1891).  Frenett  statesman  and  third  president 
of  France.  He  waa  elected  a  deputy  in  1868,  and 
became  president  of  the  National  Assembly  (1873). 
In  1876  he  was  made  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  succeeded  HacMahon  as  president  of  the 
republic  in  IS79,  being  re-elected  in  18SS.  He 
resigned  In  1887  on  account  of  the  scandal  connected 
with  his  son-in-law,  'Wlaon,  who  waa  charged  with 
trafficking  in  decoratiena. 

OBET,  EABL  (1851-  ).  Governor  general  of 
(^ada  (1904-  ).  Ifember  of  Parliament  for 
South  Northumberland  ( 1880-1885) ;  for  Tyneside 
(1885-1886);  succeeded  to  the  peerage  (1694);  ad- 
ministrator for  British  South  Africa  Company's  Ter- 
ritories (1896-1897);  director  of  the  company  (1898). 

OBET,  IdU>T  JAKE  (1537-1554).  "The  nine 
dava'  queen"  of  England;  bom  at  Bradgate,  Leieestar- 
shire;  great-cranddanghter  of  Henry  VII.;  mwrtcd 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  aon  of  the  dnke  of  Nortfana- 
berland.  The  latter  proclaimed  her  qneen  on  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.  (1558),  but  the  uaorpation  was 
short-lived  and  Hary  was  proclaimed  on  Jaly  19, 
1558.  The  Ill-fated  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were 
beheaded  in  the  Tower  (February  12,  1554). 

GBOW,  GAIiUSHA  AABOM  (182S-1007).  Ameri- 
can politician;  bora  at  Ashford,  Conn.  Uember  of 
Congreas  from  Pennsylvania  (1851-1868) ;  apa«ker 
(1861-1668);  congressman  (1884-1904). 

GVATEUOTZIIT  lcneak-tavmot-»etn')  (11497-1625). 
The  last  Aitec  emperor  of  Uesico  (1520-1535): 
nephew  of  Montezuma  II.  At  the  fall  of  the  city  oi 
Hexieo  ha  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bpanlarda,  and 
tortured  and  executed  oy  order  of  Oortes. 

GUBTAF  T.  (1858-  }.  King  of  Sweden  eince 
December  8,  1907;  bom  in  the  Castle  of  Drottning- 
holm ;  first  son  of  King  Oscar  II.  Studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Upsala  (1877-1878),  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  rusnmed  study  in  the  university  (1889); 
entered  the  army  (1875)  and  gradually  rose  in  rank 
until  he  became  lieutenant  general  (1892)  and  gen- 
eral (1898).  From  1884  to  1891  he  waa  vice-king 
of  Norway;  married  Princess  Victoria  (1881),  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick  William  Louis,  grand  dnke  Of  Baden. 
He  succeeded  Oscar  II.  as  king. 

OV8TATU8  I.  (VASA)  (1496-1560).  King  of 
Sweden;  ascended  the  throne  (1528);  Introduced  the 
Reformation  into  Sweden;  freed  the  country  from  the 
monopolies  long  enjoyed  by  the  Hanseatle  League, 
and  eBtablished  a  navy. 

OUBTAVTIB  n.  (ADOIJFHVS)  (1594-1682).  King 
of  Sweden  (1611-1632);  eon  of  Charles  IX.;  defeated 
the  Polish  and  Kussian  invaders ;  went  to  the  aid  of 
the  Protestant  league  in  Germany  and  defeated  Tilly 
at  Breitenfeld,  near  Leipzig  (September  17,  1681). 
He  was  killed  in  the  hour  of  victory  at  the  battle  of 
mtzen  (November  16,  1632),  in  which  he  waa  op- 
posed to  the  famous  Wallensteln. 

OV8TAWS  m.  (1746-1792).  King  of  Sweden 
(1771-1792).  He  regenerated  his  conntry,  though  hla 
extravagances  alienated  many  of  his  anbieeta.  He 
declared  war  against  Busaia  without  eonsnltins  Bsr- 
liaaent,  and  in  1790  almoat  annlliilated  the  luuaian 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Svenskaund.  He  was  aasasain- 
ated  in  1792. 

GUSTAVUB  IV.  (1778-1837).  King  of  Sweden; 
came  to  the  throne  in  1792,  the  duke  of  Sudermania 
being  regent  during  the  king's  minority.  He  loat 
Finland  to  the  Ruisians,  and  nla  snbjeeta  finally  de- 
posed him  (Ifay,  1809).  He  died  at  Bt.  Gall  In 
Switzerland. 

HAAKON  vn.  (1873-  ).  King  of  Norway 
(190S-       }.   The  aeeond  aon  of  Fzodorick.  Uaf  of 
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Domurk.  Elected  king  1>r  the  Stortbing  of  Nonr» 
OIL  the  sspsrstlon  from  Sweden;  married  Usnd,  third 
dsD^ter  of  Kins  Edwud  VII.  of  England. 

iTAMT^w  (FUBUITS  ASUJJB  HADBIAMtni) 
(TO-ISB).  Roman  empenir  (117-138).  Oovemor  ol 
Srria  (117):  proclaimed  emperor  (117);  made  peae« 
and  goramed  Jnitlr.  Built  Hadrian^s  Wall  in  Brftain; 
Ae  Temple  of  Veans  in  Rome;  the  Uaaaoleau  (i.  e., 
Caetle  <A  St.  Angelo) ;  the  Aeliaa  Bridge;  founded 
Adrianople. 

HAGOABT,  BON.  JOHN  OBABAK  (1896-  ). 
Bom  in  Perth,  Ont.;  maror  of  Perth  (1867-1860- 
1871);  elected  for  Bonth  Lanark  to  Honse  of  Com- 
mona  since  1B72.  Poatmaater  general  (1888-1902); 
department  of  railwara  and  canala  ( 1892-1896 ) . 
Lender  of  Ontario  Conaerrativn  In  Parliament  (1892); 
completed  construction  of  Sanlt  Ste.  Harie  Canal,  tha 
flnal  link  in  the  mighty  chain  of  Canadian  canala  con- 
necting tha  Great  Lakes  vith  the  St,  Lairrence. 

HAI£,  JOHN  PABKES  (1806-1873).  BUteamaa; 
bom  in  Rocheatcr,  N.  H.;  admitted  to  bar  (1830); 
elected  to  itate  legislature  (1832);  United  Slates  dia- 
trict  attorney  for  Nev  Hampihtre  (18S4-1841);  con- 
gresaman  (1843-1845>:  United  Stttw  aoutor  (1847- 
1865),  exceptin^'an  interval  of  two  yeftn;  mlnlater  to 
Spain  (1865-1869). 

HAMZLTOH,  AIAXAVDSB  <1757-1804).  One  of 
the  createat  of  American  itategmen;  bom  on  the 
Island  of  Neris.  Weat  Indies ;  entered  Colambia 
Univeraltr  (1773)  and  early  attracted  attention  hj 
acTcral  pamphlets  of  a  political  natnre.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  colonel  under  General  Washington  (1777- 
1781);  was  a  mpmber  of  the  Continental  CongrcBf 

i 1782-1783),  of  tha  Annapolis  Convention  (1786).  <!T 
le  Constitntional  ConTentlon  in  Philadelphia  (1787), 
and  of  Congreaa  (1787-1788).  As  United  States 
secretarr  of  the  treaanry  he  helped  to  mold  the 
ctmntry'a  pollclea.  After  the  definite  formation  of 
parties,  be  became  leader  ot  the  Federalists.  His 
support  of  Jelfereon  in  1800  increased  the  hatred 
ejlsting  between  him  and  his  rlTsl,  Aaron  Burr.  A 
trivial  oeeaaion  led  to  a  duel  between  tho  two  men 
in  wbich  Hamilton  waa  mortally  wounded. 

HAHUN,  HANNIBAXi  (1809-1891).  An  American 
•tatesman;  bom  in  Paris  Hill  Me.  Practised  law 
and  waa  »  member  of  the  Maine  legislature  (1886- 
1840  and  1847),  of  the  lower  house  of  (Tonicreia 
(1848-1847),  of  the  United  States  Senate  (1848- 
1897);  became  goremor  of  Uaine  (1B57);  was  vice- 
president  of  the  United  SUtes  (1861-1865);  sat  In 
tha  Senate  (1869-1861);  and  from  1881  to  1883  was 
utnlster  to  Spain. 

BANOOOK  JOHN  (17S7-1793).  American  atates- 
■lan;  bom  in  Qniney,  Maaa.;  was  rraduated  from 
Harvard  (1754)  and  inherited  a  considerable  fortune 
from  hia  uncle  (1764);  was  a  member  of  the  Usssa- 
ehnsetts  general  court  (1766-1772),  of  the  Continental 
Congress  (1775-1780  and  178S-1T86),  where  he 
served  aa  president  (1775-1777).  His  name  appears 
In  a  bold  nand  on  the  Declaration  ot  Independence. 
He  was  the  first  governor  of  Uaisachusetls  under  the 
new  constitution  (1780-1785  and  1787-179S).  and 
president  of  the  convention  (1788)  which  met  to 
eonsider  the  new  Federal  constitution. 

HANKA,  KABCUS  ALOKZO  (1837-1904).  Amer- 
ican politician;  bom  in  Liaboa,  Olilo.  In  1896  he 
■eeured  the  nomination  of  William  VcKInley  for 
president  and  himself  became  the  chairman  of  the 
Bepnblican  National  Committee.  Appointed  senator 
(1897)  to  succeed  the  late  John  Sherman;  elected  In 
1898.  One  of  the  moat  Influential  advlsera  of  the 
•dninlstration. 

HABOOTTBT,  BIB  WTUJAK  TBBHON  (1827- 
1904).  English  atateaman;  bom  at  Nnneham  Park, 
Oxford.  From  1869  to  1887  ha  waa  profesaor  of 
international  law  at  (^mbridge.  Was  home  aecretar^ 
and  cabinet  miniater  (1880-1885),  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (1886  and  1892-1895),  and  leader  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  (1894)  on  Gladstone's  retirement. 
His  death-dntiea  budfet  (1B94)  i^  hie  greatest 
achievement.    He  was  knighted  in  1873. 

HABPBOAMXreB.  KAB1>A0NUT,  or  BABTHA- 
OUT  (about  1019-1042).  King  of  England  and 
Dmrnarii;  tin  son  and  sneeessor  ot  Canute,  At  the 
Uaw  of  the  death  of  hia  father  (1085)  he  waa  ruling 
as  under-klag  of  Dennwrk.  The  Engllah  Witan  de- 
cided that  Harold,  half-brother  of  Hardoeannta.  should 
have  the  south  and  that  Hardeeannte  ahould  have 
onlr  Weasez.  As  Hardeeanute  waa  slow  in  taking  Ua 
kiagdom;,  it  an  weat  to  Harold  in  1087.  On  the  latter'a 
death,  in  1040.  it  all  paaaad  to  Hardecanute.  His 


rrigB  w«i  peaMfal  and  anoventfuL  On  hit  death  4ke 
thraaa  paMMd  to  Us  half-broUwr,  Bdward  the  OoM- 
feasor. 

HABOLD.  Name  of  two  kings  of  England.  HAK- 
OLD  X.  (t  -1040),  somamed  BABBTOOT.  Bo- 
eame  Joint  mier  with  Hardecanute  (1085);  bot  tha 
prolonged  absence  of  Hardeoanute  in  Denmark  led 
the  people  to  give  over  bis  share  of  the  kingdom  to 
Harold,  who  became  sole  king  (1087).  HABOLD  H. 
( UOSl-loeC).  Beeam*  king  in  1066;  was  the  seeond 
son  of  Earl  Godwin,  In  Uie  year  he  became  king  he 
defeated  the  Koracraen  at  Stamford  Bridge  but  a  tew 
dara  later  Harold  was  defeated  and  slain  bj  WilHant 
duke  ot  Normandy,  at  Senlae.  This  struggle  la  gen- 
erally known  as  the  battle  of  HaaUngs. 

HABBI8,  TOWNBBND  (1804-1878).  First  United 
States  representative  in  Japan  (1855-1861);  born  at 
Sandy  Hill,  N,  T.;  consul  at  Ningpo  (1854). 

BABUK-AIrBASHZD  (!  -809).  CaUph  of  Ara- 
bia and  the  fifth  of  the  line  of  the  Abbaaaldea.  He 
soceeeded  his  elder  brother,  Al-Hsdi,  in  786.  Under 
him  the  capital,  Bagdad,  became  the  most  flourishing 
city  ot  the  times.  He  is  best  known  as  the  caliph 
around  whom  center  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
His  success  waa  due  to  the  ability  of  the  grand  visier, 
Yahya,  of  the  family  of  the  Barmecides.  The  caliph 
grew  envious  and  dlitrustful  of  thom  and  put  the 
viiior  and  his  four  sons  to  death.  After  thla  rebel- 
lions  spread  throughout  the  caliphate,  and  while  oa  hia 
way  to  check  a  formidable  one  at  Khorasaan  in  800, 
ha  was  attaciced  by  apoplexy  and  died. 

HASTINOB,  WABBBN  (1732-1818).  Aa  EngUah 
statesman;  governor  general  of  India;  bora  at 
Churchill,  In  Oxfordshire.  In  1769  ho  went  to  India 
for  a  second  time,  and  in  1773  became  president  of 
the  supreme  council  of  Bennl.  The  administration 
of  Hastinga  was  vigorous  and  successful,  and  on  hia 
return  to  England  (1785)  he  was  received  with 
acclaim.  But  the  whin  questioned  his  methods  and 
bis  impeachment,  which  began  In  1788,  extended  over 
seven  years,  and  Anally  ended  in  his  acquittal.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literature. 

BAT,  JOHN  ( 1888- 1905) .  American  atatesman 
and  diplomat;  bom  in  Salem,  Ind.  Law  stndent  with 
and  private  secretary  of  President  Lincoln;  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  THbun*  (1870-1875)  and 
later  editor-in-chief;  first  assistant  secreUry  of  sUte 
under  Hayes  (1879-1881);  ambasasdor  to  Great  Brit- 
ain (1897);  secretary  of  state  (1898),  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.  Though  a  prominent  public 
man  he  never  once  held  an  elective  oBlce. 

HATNB,  BOBBBT  TOUBO  (1791-1889).  Ameri- 
can statesman;  bora  in  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Colleton 
District.  S.  0.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1812); 
waa  attorney  general  of  his  state  (1818-1822); 
served  also  in  other  imporiant  positions.  He  is 
beat  remembered  for  hia  brilliant  debate  with  Web- 
ater  on  the  "States'  Bights"  question.  In  1832  he 
was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina  and,  though 
be  firmly  supported  hia  state,  waa  strongly  opposed 
to  the  violent  methods  of  the  extreme  nulUficatfonists. 

BEAD,  BIB  EDHTnni  WALKEB  (1805-1808). 
English  governor  general  of  Canads ;  bom  near 
Haldstone,  Kent:  was  educated  at  Wlneheater  and 
Oxford,  was  a  fellow  of  Herton  College  (1880-1887), 
and  In  1847  was  made  lieutenant  governor  ot  New 
Brunswick.  During  Head's  term  (1854-1861)  as 
goveraor  general  of  Canada,  the  clergy  reserves  and 
selgnenriaf  tenures  were  done  away  with,  the  Victoria 
bridge  at  Hontreal  built,  and  OtUwa  made  the 
capiul. 

HEAD,  BIB  FBANOIB  BOND  (1798-1875).  An 
English  colonial  governor.  Lieutenant  goveraor  of 
Upper  Canada  (now  OnUrio)  (1835-1887).  Oppoaad 
the  union  of  the  Cans  das,  which  he  Interpreted  aa  a 
desire  for  annexation  with  the  United  Btates,  and  by 
bis  lack  of  tact  and  ignorance  of  the  eondittona  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  rebellion  of  1837. 

HEAB8T,  WIIililAM  BANDOLPH  (1868-  ). 
An  American  jouraaliHt  and  politician;  bora  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  In  1886  he  became  editor  of  tha 
S.in  Francisco  Examintr ;  bought  the  New  York 
Jo«maI  (1895);  and  iu  1900  began  to  publish  the 
Chicago  American.  Elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Bepresentotives  (1902  and  1904).  In  1906 
he  was  aominated  tor  mayor  of  New  York  City,  but  was 
defeated  by  George  B.  McClellan.  In  1906  Hears! 
waa  Boadnated  for  goveraor  ot  New  York,  but  waa 
defeated  by  Oharlea  S.  Hughes. 
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HBnranrS,  AHTOON  (1.64M720).  Datch  lUtu- 
man;  born  at  Delft;  was  th«  actual  governor  of 
Holland  under  William  of  Orange.  He  la  remembered 
for  bii  obilinacy  la  dealinr  with  Looia  XIV.  of 
France,  of  whom  be  made  Dumlliatlng  demands  in 
behalf  of  the  alliance  of  Holland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
fo«at  Britain,  Denmark,  HanoTer,  Auatria,  Praaala, 
and  Bavoj  on  the  other.  He  vaa  the  laat  to  wkga  the 
Peace  of  utreeht. 

HEKDUOKS,  THOMAS  AHSBEWS  (1S19-1886). 
American  atateamen;  bom  near  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Member  of  Congreae  from  Indiana  (1851-1855) ; 
United  States  senator  (1868-1869);  governor  of  Indi- 
ana (18T3-18T7);  candidate  for  rice -president  with 
Tllden  (1870)  and  elected  vice- president  with  Ororer 
Cleveland  (1884),  but  died  on  November  25,  1885. 

HEHQZ8T  (t  -488).  Traditional  Jutlsh  chief. 
It  Is  said  that,  at  the  InviUtion  of  Torticem.  he 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (449)_to  aid  in  the 
expolsion  of  the  Plots  and  Scots.  He  later  turned 
against  the  Britons,  and  in  457  became  lung  of  Kent. 

HENBT  I.  (1068-1185).  King  of  England  (1100- 
1185).  The  fourth  son  of  William  the  (^nqueror. 
In  1091  William  Rnfua  and  Robert  took  his  posses- 
Bions  SWS7  from  him  and  drove  him  into  exile.  When 
William  Rnfus  was  found  dead,  Henrr  went  at  once 
to  England,  aeiied  the  royal  treasure,  was  crowned 
king  and  issued  a  charter  of  rights,  which  was  the 
basTs  of  Uagna  Charta.  He  recalled  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  married  UatUda,  dauchler 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  of  Scotland,  thus  greatly  pleas- 
ing the  Saxon  people.  Robert  of  Normandy  made 
war  upon  his  brother  snd  Henry  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render all  of  his  possessions  in  Normandy  and  pay  a 
bounty  to  Robert  in  1101.  War  broke  oat  between 
them  again  in  1104  and  they  met  at  Tenchebrai,  in 
France,   and  Robert   was  defeated  and  held  as  a 

{irisoner  in  Cardiff  Castle  until  his  death.  The  hold- 
ng  of  Robert's  possessions  in  Franco  bronght  about 
frequent  wars,  bnt  these  had  much  to  do  with  the 
auulgamation  of  the  races  In  En^nd,  and  great 
strides  were  takm  in  this  reign  toirarda  n  anion  of 
the  Saxons  and  Normans.  Henry  lost  bU  favorite 
son,  William,  in  1120. 

HENST  XL  (1183-1189).  King  of  EngUnd  (1154- 
1189).  Son  of  Matilda  and  grandson  of  Henry  I, 
His  father  was  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  Henry  was  the 
first  of  the  Hue  of  Plantssenet  kings.  He  succeeded 
Stephen  by  the  Trpsty  of  WalUnffoTd.  He  gained 
large  possessions  in  Prance  by  inheritance  and  by 
marriage;  in  fact,  his  French  territory  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  French  king.  Henry  sought  to  re- 
pair the  damage  done  by  the  civil  war  in  Stephen's 
reign.  He  soon  becsma  involved  In  quarrels  with  the 
clergy.  A  direct  consequence  of  this  was  the  murder 
of  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
1162.  Henry  did  penance  pQbllcly  for  this  crime. 
Ireland  was  conquered  by  him  in  1157.  The  latter 
pari  o(  his  life  was  troubled  by  the  rebellions  of  his 
sons.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these  the  king  died 
and  was  sncceeded  by  his  son,  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion. 

HENBT  m.  (1207-1272).  King  of  England  (1218- 
1272).  The  eldest  son  of  John,  whom  he  succeeded 
when  only  nine  years  old.  The  affaire  were  admin- 
istered by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  until  1219,  then  by 
Stephen  Langton  and  Hul>ert  de  Burgh.  In  1258  the 
barons,  led  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  rose  against  him 
and  forced  from  him  concessions  Icnown  as  the  Pro- 
virions  of  Oxford.  The  king  got  baek  his  power  and 
annulled  the  provisions  In  1264.  "The  Mis«  of 
Lewes"  followed  the  battle  of  Lewes  In  1264,  when 
th«  king  was  defeated  and  captured.  By  this  the 
king's  power  vaa  greatly  limited  and  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort tried  to  secnra  a  new  constltntlon  for  England. 
A  parliament  was  siunmoaed,  which  was  attended  by 
knights  and  represenlatives  of  the  shires,  and  is 
known  as  the  nrst  Parliament  of  England.  Statute 
laws  date  from  Henry's  time,  the  Provisions  of  Mor- 
ten being  the  first  enactment  on  the  English  statute 
book. 

REKBT  IV.  (1367-1413).  King  of  England  (1399- 
1418).  .The  eldest  son  of  .Tohn  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III.  He  was  baniahed  by  Richard  II. 
In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  dnke  of  Norfolk 
in  1398.  In  1399  John  of  Oannt  died  and  King  Rich- 
ard II.,  breaking  his  promise,  confiscated  all  of  his  es- 
tates. The  son  landed  in  England  and.  as  Bichaid 
was  returning  from  Ireland,  took  him  prisoner,  caused 
his  abdication  In  1399,  and  took  the  throne  In  his 

8 lace.  Ho  put  down  a  rebellion  of  the  Velsli  under 
wen  Olendower  (1400) ;  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Hom- 
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ildon  HiH  in  1402;  overthrew  the  Percy  rebellion  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1408,  when  the  famous  Percy,  Harry 
HotspuS,  was  alaia. 

BEHXT  V.  (1387-1422}.  King  of  Ehglsnd  (1413- 
1422).  Son  and  successor  of  Henry  IV.  (Conducted 
s  war  with  France  in  which  he  took  the  town  of  Usr- 
fleur  and  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt  against  enor- 
moaa  odds  in  1415;  took  Normandy  in  1417,  and 
Ronen  in  1419.  While  undertakine  a  third  campaign 
against  France  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  Vineennea 
in  1482.    His  ton,  Henry  VI.,  succeeded  him. 

HENBT  VX  (1421-1471).  King  of  Englsnd  (1422- 
1461).  Son  snd  successor  of  Henry  V.  He  waa  de- 
clared king  of  England  when  only  a  few  months  old, 
and  king  of  France  a  few  weeks  later.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  was  regent.  In  1421  Joan  of  Arc  caused  the 
defeat  of  the  English  in  France,  and  the  country  gradu- 
ally passed  out  of  English  control.  By  1451  Calais  waa 
the  only  English  possession  in  France,  The  king  lost 
his  mind  at  times  and  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way.  In 
1450  the  men  of  Kent,  under  the  leadership  of  Jack 
Cade,  rose  in  rebellion  and  demanded  that  the  duke  of 
York  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  In 
1455  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albaaa  was  fouriit  between 
the  king's  forces  and  those  of  the  duke  of  York.  This 
was  the  first  battle  of  the  Wsra  of  the  Roaet,  or  the 
long  struggle  between  the  House  of  Lan cuter,  to 
which  Henry  VI.  belonged,  and  that  of  York,  lea  ij 
Richard,  duke  of  York.  Henry  waa  taken  prisoner  in 
this  battle.  He  was  again  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Northampton  (1460),  It  was  then  agreed  that  Henry 
should  keep  the  crown  but  that  York  abonld  be  his 
successor.  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry,  was  angered 
that  her  son  should  be  shut  ont,  so  ahe  raised  forces 
and  the  battle  of  Wakefidd  Green  was  fought  In  1460 
and  the  duke  of  York  rialn.  Edward,  earl  of  March, 
York's  son,  raised  a  force  and  fonght  the  battle  of 
Towton  in  1461  and  was  crowned  king  as  Edward  IV. 
Other  engagements  followed,  and  Margaret  caused 
Edward  to  oe  driven  out  of  England  and  Henry  re- 
stored. Edward  returned  the  same  year  (1471)  and 
Heaiy  waa  recaptured  and  murdered. 

HEHBT  TIL  (1457-1509).  King  of  EngUad  (1485- 
1509).  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of 
Richmond,  and  Margaret,  granddaughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  from  whom  he  derived  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
He  defeated  Richard  III.,  of  the  house  of  York,  at 
Bosworth  Field  in  1485  and  Richard  waa  alain  in 
battle.  Several  uprisings  by  Yorkists  in  his  reign 
acrompliBhed  nothing.  The  royal  power  increased 
rapidly  in  this  reign.  The  Star  Chamber  waa  insti- 
tuted for  the  detection  and  punishment  secretly  of 
powerful  nobles.  Henry  kept  ont  of  foreign  wsrs  and 
devoted  himself  largely  to  increasing  his  power  and 
in  amassing  a  fortune.  North  America  vaa  discovered 
by  John  Cabot  In  this  reign. 

BEKBT  Vm.  (1491-1547).  King  of  England 
(1509-1547);  second  son  of  Henry  VII.;  married 
Catherine  of  Arngon ;  defeated  the  French  at  Gnlnegate, 
and  the  S<-o(ch  at  Flodden  (1518).  Until  1529  Wolsey 
was  a  power  almost  as  supreme  as  the  king  himself. 
In  actual  warfare  Henry  sided  with  Francia  I.  of 
France,  though  in  diplomatic  Iranssctions  he  often 
favored  Emperor  Charles  V.;  there  were  many  inter- 
viewa.  one  of  the  most  noted  of  which  was  the  "Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  Fsiling  to  receive  the  pope's 
consent  to  a  divorce  from  Catherine,  Hennr  deposed 
Wolsey,  made  himself  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1533  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Cranmer  waa 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  monssteries  were  abol- 
ished, and  all  snbjects  made  to  take  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  king.  Henry,  actuated  only  by  personal 
motives,  did  not  realize  that  he  had  forever  broken  papal 
power  in  England.  Anne  Boleyn  was  executed  (1536) 
and  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  (1537); 
married  Anne  of  Cleves  (1540) ;  divorced  shortly  after, 
and  married  Catherine  Howard,  who  waa  executed 
(1542) ;  married  Catherine  Parr  (1543),  hU  sixth  wife. 
Dnrinjr  his  laat  years  Henry  endeavored  to  establish  bis 
authority  in  Ireland,  and  was  at  war  with  Scotland 
and  France  (1542-1546).  The  succession  was  granted 
by  Parliament  to  his  children,  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth. 

HENBY  I.  (about  1008-1060).  King  oi  France 
(1031-1060).  Son  of  Robert  II.  and  grandson  of  Hugh 
Capet.  Henry  asKisted  William  of  Normandy  (William 
the  Conqueror)  in  bringing  the  Norman  nobles  to 
terms,  though  he  afterwards  became  jealous  of  him. 
HIa  grest  work  was  in  holding  the  kingly  authority 
against  that  of  the  powerful  nobles. 
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HBHRT  n.  (kboat  S78-1034).  H0I7  Rom&n  aaqtwor 
(1002-1034).  OrtDdton  of  Henry  I.  and  succauor  of 
Otho  III.  Daring  hia  kbwnca  in  Itsly^  JSMmIkv  Ubro- 
brj  (tha  B»n)  of  Polud  Invaded  &u  kiagdon  and 
annexed  eome  tarritory.  Though  defeated,  he  con- 
tinued irar  on  Henry  until  temu  of  peace  were  made. 
Ha  and  bis  irlfe,  Kanigunde.  were  canoniied  in  I14&. 

HENBT  m.  (1017-1056).  Hoiy  Roman  emperor 
11089-1056).  Son  of  Conrad  II.:  waa  crowned,  1039. 
He  waa  obliged  to  face  rebelliooa  and  to  settle  diaputea 
in  manr  part*  of  hia  empire.  Under  him  there  waa 
great  progreaa  and  he  did  much  to  atrengthen  and  to 
unproTe  aflaira  in  the  charch. 

HENBT  17.  (1050-1106).  Haly  Roman  emperor 
(1056-1106),  The  son  and  ancceaaor  of  Heorr  III. 
He  became  king  when  only  six  yeara  old  and  the  noblea 
and  clergj  who  had  been  held  in  check  hj  Henry  III. 
songbt  to  gain  privilegea  by  force.  Revolta  took  place 
and  Germany  waa  in  a  atate  of  anarchy.  In  1078 
Hildebrand  was  elected  pope  nnder  the  title  of  Gregory 
TII.  A  decree  was  paeaed  by  the  ehnrch  claiming  sole 
right  of  inrestiture  or  appointment  of  biahopa  and 
other  church  dignitariea.  Henry  contested  this  right, 
and  after  a  atmggle  he  went  to  Canoeaa  and  waited 
aa  a  penitent  for  three  daya  barefooted  in  the  eonrt- 

Jard  for  abaolntion  from  the  pope.  This  action,  while 
nmiliating  to  Henry,  really  averted  a  nnion  of  the 
chnreh  and  the  nobles,  and  was  diidomatlc.  Henry 
waa  afterward  taken  prisoner  in  a  rebellion  and  forced 
to  abdicate.    He  died  shortly  after. 

HENBT  V.  (1081-1125).  Holy  Roman  emperor 
(1108-1125).  Son  and  succesaor  of  Henry  IV,  Ap- 
pointed aft«r  Oonrad  bad  forfeited  hia  right  to  the 
throne  by  rebellion.  Pope  Paschal  II.  demanded  that 
be  give  up  the  right  of  inveatiture,  which  Henry  re- 
fused to  do.  In  1110  he  invaded  Italy  with  800,000 
men.  The  pope  agreed  that  the  church  abonld  give 
VP  its  landa  and  property  in  Germany  If  the  emperor 
would  give  up  the  right  of  inTestitnre.  This  was 
agreed  to.  The  Romans  opposed  the  crowning  of 
Henry  as  emperor  and  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  were 
taken  prisoners.  Then  the  pops  recognised  the  right 
of  investilnre  and  Henry  was  crowned.  Aa  soon  as  he 
had  rroaaed  the  Alps  on  hia  way  home,  the  pops  re- 
nounced the  treaty  and  Henry  was  escwomiinrcated. 
Germany  was  then  plunged  In  dvil  war.  In  1116 
Henry  went  back  to  Italy,  droro  Paschal  from  Rome, 
and  after  his  death  had  Oregorr  Till,  elected  pope. 
The  papal  party  then  set  np  OflaalBi  as  pope  and 
Henry  allayed  the  opposition  to  him  in  Oerraany. 
Papa  Galixtns  IT.,  who  aBeeaeded  Oalaslns  in  lllB, 
ennpromised  the  situation  and  the  straggle  was  closed 
for  a  ttaie  br  the  Treaty  of  Worms  (1122).  Henry 
waa  •neceeded  by  Conrad  in. 

HEKRT.  PATRICK  (ITSA-ITSO).  American  pa- 
triot and  orator;  member  of  the  Continental  Congress; 
twice   governor  of  Tirsinia.    From  very  humble  be- 

SnaiDgs,  and  after  failure  in  business  he  became  a 
wyer;  won  fame  for  his  speech  in  the  "Parsons' 
Cause' ' ;  oppoaed  the  Stamp  Act.  and  by  hia  eloquence 
stirred  np  Virginia  to  action  In  Okt  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  the  first  speaker  of  tlw  General 
Congress  at  niiladelpbia. 

HENBT  or  FLANDEB8.  Becond  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  brother  of  Baldwin  I.  He  reigned 
(1206-1216),  and  was  succeeded,  by  Pierre  de  Courte- 
nay. 

HENBT  THE  FOWLEB  (878-986).  King  of  the 
Germans  ^dlfl-9B6).  The  son  of  Otho,  duke  of  Sax- 
ony. He  succeeded  his  father  in  912,  and  on  the 
death  of  C!onrad  I.,  the  Oerman  Icing  in  919,  he  was 
choaen  king  by  the  Franconian  and  Saxon  noblea.  In 
925  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine,  came  over  to  Henry 'a 
aide.  The  Hunf^rlana  had  long  made  inroads  upon 
Germany,  and  in  924  Henry  was  obliged  to  buy  a 
trace  with  them  for  nine  years  of  pesce.  He  took 
part  of  this  lime  to  prepare  and  train  his  army.  When 
ne  thought  it  waa  ready  he  tried  it  against  some  Danes 
and  Slavs.  He  then  refnaed  paymRnt  of  the  annual 
tribute  to  the  Hungarians.  They  made  war  upon  him 
and  he  defeated  them  in  Thuringia  so  badly  that  they 
did  not  venture  Into  Germany  for  several  years  there- 
after. Henry  gathered  around  him  the  powerful  nobles 
and  made  himself  secure  through  their  influence. 

BEPTABOHT,  THE  SAXON.  Name  given  to  the 
kingdoms  In  Ebgland  establiahed  by  the  Angles  and 
Saxons.  The  union,  which  began  in  the  sixth  century 
and  continued  till  Egbert  ruled  atone  (829),  Is  said  to 
have  constated  of  Kent,  Sussex.  Wessex,  Essex,  North- 
nmbria.  East  Anglia,  and  Uercia.  The  tribe  which 
was  strongest  pat  forward  a  leader,  who  was  recog- 
Blind  aa  Ung  until  Ua  npporten  were  overthrown  by  a  . 


more  powerfol  tribe.  Thos  the  person  who  was  moik 
powerful  became  monarch. 

HILL,  AHBBOBB  POWBZX  (1826-1665).  A  Con- 
federate soldier;  born  in  Culpeper  Coanty,  Vs.  Served 
through  the  Mexican  and  Florida  Seminole  wars;  saved 
the  day  for  the  South  at  Antietam  (1862).  His  troops 
at  ChancellorsviUe  miatook  Jackson'a  brigade  for  Fed- 
eral* and  fired  the  fatal  volley  that  killed  Jackaon.  Ha 
led  a  corps  at  Gettysburg  and  was  kilted  at  Petersburg, 

HXLL.  DATID  BENNETT  (1848-  ).  A  Demo- 
cratic politician,  prominent  in  New  York  state;  bom 
at  Havana,  N.  T.  Lientenant  governor  of  New  York 
with  Cleveland,  whom  he  ancceeded  ( 1885)  nntil 
1891 ;  United  States  senator  to  succeed  BvarU  (1891)  ; 
defeated  for  governor  by  Levi  P.  Morton  (1894). 

HITOHOOCK,  ETHAN  ALLEN  (1885-1909).  A 
United  States  Cabinet  officer;  born  In  Mobile.  Ala,;  com- 
pleted hia  education  at  a  military  academy  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  (1655);  settled  in  Bt.  Louia  and  engaged 
In  mercantile  business  until  1860,  when  he  went  to 
China  to  enter  the  commission  house  of  Olyphant  A  Co.; 
retired  from  bnsineas  (1872).  having  been  a  partner  In 
the  above  company  since  1866:  returned  to  the  United 
Statea  (1874);  held  many  positions  of  importance;  was 
United  States  minister  (1897-1898),  and  flrat  amhas- 
sador  (1898-1899)  to  Russia:  waa  appointed  secretary 
of  the  interior  by  President  HeKlnhy,  holding  fb» 
position  nntil  1907. 

HOAB,  OEOBOB  mSKB  (1826-1904).  Ameri- 
can legislator;  bom  in  Concord,  Maaa.  Member  of  the 
Free-Seil  party  and  of  the  Republican  party.  Con- 
gressman (1869-1877):  United  States  senator  (1877 
till  his  death):  member  of  the  Electoral  (Tommlasion 
(1877);  preidded  over  the  Repnblleaa  National  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Garfleld  (1880) ;  always 
opposed  "imperialism," 

HONOBIUS,  FLAVTCTS  (884-428 ) .  Gtaiperor  of 
the  West  ( 395-423 ),  Second  son  of  Theodosiua.  On 
the  death  of  Theodosins  the  empire  was  divided  be- 
tween Honorlua,  who  took  the  West  with  Rome  aa  his 
capital,  and  Arcadfus.  who  took  the  Eaat  with  Con- 
stantinople aa  hia  seat.  Honorius,  being  only  11  yearn 
old,  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  who 
waa  all  hta  life  the  real  ruler  of  the  West.  In  401 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded  Italy,  and  after 
two  bnttlea  with  BtillcSo  waa  obliged  to  withdraw; 
attacked  (405)  with  like  reault.  Stilicho.  loaing  favor, 
was  murdered  at  Ravenna  (408).  and  Alaric  again 
invaded  Italy,  Rome  escaping  by  ransom,  to  be  taken 
next  year.  AtUlua  being  made  emperor  for  a  brief 

Kriod.  Roma  was  ravaged  by  Alaric's  army  (410) 
t  freed  by  his  death  (410).  Honorius  now  aaso- 
dated  with  Constantius.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  other  line 
provinces  were  lost  to  Rome  during  this  reign. 

HOUSTON,  SAK  (1798-1868).  American  soldier 
and  atatesman;  born  near  Lexington.  Virginia.  In 
1818-1814  he  served  under  General  Jackson  againat 
the  Creek  Indians;  later  studied  and  practised  law  in 
Tennessee,  and  waa  a  repreaentative  in  Concreas  (1823- 
1827);  waa  governor  of  Tennessee  (1827-1829);  re- 
moved to  Texas  and  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  there  (1885);  was  president 
of  Texas  (1836-1838,  1841-1844).  After  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  he  was  United  States  senator  (184S- 
1859),  and  goveroor  of  Texaa  (1859-1861),  of  which 
position  he  was  deprived  because  he  wonld  not  support 
the  (Confederacy. 

HOWE,  JOSEPH  (1804-1878).  Canadian  states- 
man; bom  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  From  his  election  to  the 
Provincial  Legislature  in  1836  he  became  the  most 
conspicuous  flfture  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessful champion  of  responsible  government.  He  waa 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council;  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  (1840);  secretary  of  state  for  the  Danlnlon 
(1870);  and  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  (1878). 

HVaHBS,  OBABLBS  EVANS  (1862-  ).  Got- 
emor  of  New  York  since  1907.  Practising  lawyer 
(1884-1891  and  1893-1906);  lecturer  of  Uw  (1891- 
1893)  at  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  New  York  law  schools; 
counsel  before  New  York  legislature  on  aeveral  im- 
portant cases. 

HnTOHINSON,  THOMAS  (1711-1780).  The  last 
royal  (tovernor  of  the  Province  of  Uassachuaetts  Bay 
(1771-1774).  He  was  Ming  governor  durlns  the 
"Boston  Massacre"  (March  5.  1770).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ctoneral  Gage,  who  waa  military  covernor. 

ZBBABnC  ^a-rah-keem')  PASHA  (1789-1848). 
Viceroy  and  Kcneral  of  Egypt;  bom  at  Cavalla,  Rou- 
melia.  In  1810  he  crushed  a  rebellion  of  the  Arabs  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia  suppressed  th^  WahabI 
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In  the  OrMk  war  of  independencs  he  npport«d  the 
Turks;  took  Nftvarfno,  TripoUtU,  snd,  ftftar  a  mem- 
orable defense,  Miisoloiiihi  (1326).  In,  1831  he 
inTftded  Syria,  worn  makioc  himHlf  master  of  the  whole 
of  that  GOantiT ;  but  be  iraa  erentoallj  compelled  bjr  the 
powera  to  rellnquUh  bla  elalm  on  the  conqaered  terri- 
tory,   la  1848  he  vaa  made  vieetoy  of  Egjpt. 

n  EAICON  NO  KAMI  (1S15-1861).  A  Japanese 
statesman  who  was  largely  inatramontal  in  throirinK 
Japan  open  to  foreign  trade  and  intercourse.  He 
aa^ted  Commodore  Perry  in  1853  in  his  diplomatic 
errand  and  forced  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  the 
United  Statea.  He  was  assawinated  and  hia  memory 
waa  ezecntted  for  some  years  among  hia  own  pwqte. 

nrOAIiUS,  JOHK  jambs  (ISSS-ISOO).  An  Amer- 
iean  atatesman;  born  in  Hiddieton,  Uass.  Bemored 
to  Eanaas  ( 1858) ;  member  of  the  state  senate 
(1802);  United  States  senator  (1878-1891);  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (1887-1891);  defeated  by 
the  Democratic-Popnlist  forces.  A  lluent  speaker, 
brilliant  at  repartee,  and  an  excellent  parliamentarian. 

IBOir  OBOWK  07  LOMBABDY.  The  golden  (not 
iron)  crown  of  the  Lombards  still  kept  in  tho  Church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  Uonsa.  It  is  composed  of 
six  pieeeiL  and  ornamented  with  22  jewels,  26  golden 
rosea,  and  24  enamels.  The  small  clrde  Inside  is  of 
Iron,  aaid  to  be  made  from  a  nail  nsed  at  the  Cmci- 
flxion,  and  giren  to  the  Lombard  Princess  Theodelinda 
by  Pom  Or^ry  I.  The  motto  oo  the  crown  is  "Ood 
has  given  it  to  me:  iMware  who  tonchea  it."  It  has 
bawi  need  in  crowning  all.Lombaid  kings,  also  German 
•mperors  as  kings  of  Italy.  Napoleon  crowned  himself 
witti  it  at  Uilan,  la  180S.  Later  it  was  carried  to 
Venice,  bnt  In  1886  waa  reatored  to  SConsn. 

XSAAO  OOaaaXUB  (l  -loai).  SyaanUne 
emperor  (10S7-1059}.    First  of  the  Oomneni  emperors. 

laABBLLA  Z..  THB  OATHOIJO  (1451-1604). 
<)ijeen  of  Castile  and  Le6n;  bora  at  Uadrigal;  tnc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry  IT.,  in 
1474.  The  war  with  Portugal  ended  in  he^  favor 
(1479);  the  conquest  of  Granada  was  snccesafnily 
completed;  and  the  Inquiaitlon  carried  on  with  fanat- 
ical earnestness.  The  oueen  is  best  remembered  for 
lier  acqnieacence  in  the  plans  of  Oolnmbus. 

laABBUAn.  (1930-1904).  ^eea  of  Spaln(1838- 
1868).  IHughter  of  Ferdinand  YII.  The  Salic  Law 
waa  set  aaide  to  permit  her  to  succeed  her  father. 
Her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  was  regent.  Don  Carlos, 
her  uncle,  should  have  succeeded  Ferdinand,  and  a 
rebellion  in  Us  favor  raged  with  Tiolenee  in  1840. 
In  conaeqnenee  of  •  rAellion  in  1868,  Isabella  fled  to 
France  and,  in  ISTOi  ihe  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  son, 
Alfonso  Zn.  He  came  to  the  throne  In  1875,  after 
the  brief  relim  of  Amadens  of  BsToy  and  the  failure 
of  the  republic  under  Castelar. 

I8ABBLLB  OF  FBANOB  (1292-1368).  Queen  of 
England,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  whom  her  adherents 
de|>osed,  and  with  whose  asaassination  she  is  charged. 
Her  son,  Edward  III.,  ordered  her  arrest,  and  she  died 
after  20  years'  incarceration. 

inCAIL  PA8BA  (1880-188S).  Viceroy  (1868) 
and  khedive  (1BG7)  of  Egypt.  During  the  American 
Cttvil  War  he  amasaed  great  wealth  in  cotton.  He 
enconraged  the  building  of  the  Suei  Canal.  While  hia 
schem«8  for  the  aggrandiiement  of  Egypt  were  anibi< 
tious,  bis  extravagance  plunged  the  country  into  such 
financial  distress  that  France  and  England  interfered 
(1879)  and  the  sultan  deposed  Ismail  Pasha  and 
Prince  Uohammed  Tewflk  was  proclaimed  khedive. 
Ismail  received  an  annual  pension  of  £50,000  and  left 
the  country. 

I8KASL.  The  first  king  of  the  Hebrews  was  Ssul. 
He  ruled  nccessfolty,  but  soon  became  jealoua  of  David, 
who,  introduced  into  the  king's  court  as  •  minatrd, 
fascinated  every  one.  When  SanI  died  by  his  own 
hand,  David  defeated  the  king's  son,  lahboaheth,  and 
was  anointed  king  of  Israel  (about  1030  B.  C).  He 
captured  Jemsalem,  conquered  the  neighboring  peoples, 
uid  when  he  died  <993  B.  0.)  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Solomon.  The  new  king's  rule  wss  so  lax  and  hia 
expenditures  so  extravagant  that,  on  his  death  (about 
968  B.  C),  rebellion  broke  out  which  resulted  in  tlie 
formation  of  two  Hebrew  kinfcdonis,  Israel  and  Judah, 
Jeroboam  becoming  Vinx  of  the  former.  Isrsel  Ister 
fell  under  the  hand  of  Tlglath-pileser  II.,  often  termed 
the  founder  of  the  Second  Assyrian  Empire;  but  on 
the  death  of  this  powerful  monarch,  Israel  revolted 
against  Assyrian  mle.  Sargon  the  Later  proceeded 
against  Jerusalem,  completely  destroying  the  city  (722 
B.  0.),  and  exiled  the  people,  thus  forever  scattering 
tha  bibea  of  ^tmL 
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XTAAAZI  (1888-  ).  Japanese  statesman  known 
aa  the  "Bousseau  of  Japan."    An  ardent  advocate  of 

etvernment  for  hia  oonntry  based  upon  thoao  of  the 
nited  Statea  and  En^nd;  held  many  Oabiaot  ofllces. 
He  opponed  Qie  ipivemnient  of  Ito  baaed  npon  Oat  of 
Oennany.    A  Christian  and  a  ehnrdi  (^eer. 

ITO,  HIBOBXna  (1840-1909).  A  Japaneae  states- 
man. Studied  the  coinage  of  the  United  Statea  and 
obtained  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  in  Japan 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mint  at  Osaka  (1871).  As 
minister  of  publie  works,  he  had  the  first  railroad  of 
Japan  bnilt  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo  (1872).  He 
secured  the  adoption  of  foreign  dress.  In  1889  the 
constitution  prepared  by  him  was  adopted.  Aa  pre- 
mier (1892-1895)  he  carried  the  nation  through  the 
Ch in o- Japanese  War;  recalled  to  the  premiership  in 
1898  he  directed  the  Japanese  against  the  Boxer  up- 
rising in  China.  He  waa  active  during  the  Buaao' 
Japaneae  War.  Called  the  "Biamarek  of  Japan"  and 
the  "Father  of  the  ConsUtution."  Asaawlnated. 

ITUKBIDE  le-tovr-bs'da^),  AUQUBTIH  DE  (17B3- 
1824).  A  revolntionanr  leader  and  emperor  of  Uexleo. 
Unsucceaafnl  in  his  efforts  for  an  independent  mon- 
archy under  the  rule  of  a  Spanish  Bourbon,  he  was 
himself  emperor  from  1822-1623,  and  crowned  with  the 
title  of  Augustin  I.  (July  21,  1822).  Exiled,  he  went 
to  Furope.  Beturning  to  Uexico  (1824),  in  the  falsa 
belief  that  a  hearty  welcome  awaited  hfm,  Itnrbida  was 
arrested,  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  abot  at  FadtUa. 

IVAN  m.,  THB  OBEAT  (1440-1505).  King  of 
Rnssia  and  the  founder  of  the  present  monarchy.  He 
wss  the  son  and  successor  of  Vsstti  the  Blind,  and 
came  to  the  throne  In  1462,  His  achievements  were:  the 
constJidation  of  the  Russian  Empire;  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tatars;  the  union  with  the  Bysantine  Empire 
by  his  marriage  with  Sophia  Palaeologus,  niece  of  the 
last  emperor.  In  1481  he  defeated  the  Tatars  and 
began  tne  release  from  the  chain  which  had  boond 
BuBsia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  He  opened 
diplomatic  relations  with  otlter  Buropaen  countries 
by  the  axcbann  of  envoys.  He  waa  succeeded  by  his 
son,  VasUl  or  BaaiL 

IVAN  IV.,  THE  TFBRTBT.B  (1581-1684).  Csar 
of  Bussia;  was  king  after  1638,  but  did  not  really  begin 
to  rule  until  1543,  He  began  hia  reign  with  many 
notable  improvements,  and  in  the  course  of  about  10 
years  completely  destroyed  the  Tatar  power.    Tlie  Im- 

Kisonment  of  the  councllore,  Silvester  and  Adatcheff, 
L  to  an  uprising  in  favor  of  these  men.  It  was  1573 
before  the  country  waa  restored  to  order,  and  during 
this  time  the  pnniahments  inflicted  by  Ivan  Justly  won 
him  the  sobriquet.  "The  Terrible,"  In  1582  Ivan  was 
defeated  by  the  Poles,  lost  Ptdotsk  and  his  conquests  on 
the  Baltio,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Siberia.  His 
acta  of  cruelty  are  unsurpassed  iu  history,  thonrit  they 
were  often  committed  during  flts  of  passion,  which  he 
afterwards  regretted. 

XAOOBINS.  Name  given  to  the  members  of  a  polit- 
ical party  which  appeared  in  France  during  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  The  policy  of  the  Jacobins  was  at  first  moderate, 
but  during  the  Revolution  it  became  decidedly  extreme, 
and  the  party  became  one  of  the  most  Important  influ- 
ences in  the  country.  Among  ita  membere  were  Harat, 
Danton,  and  Pftion.  The  chib  ended  (1794)  with  tho 
fan  of  Robespierre,  ita  most  Inflneatial  sa^orter. 

JA00KTB8  (from  the  Latin  •TocoNte,  "JaaMa"). 
The  name  given  aftar  1688  to  the  supporters  of  the 
exiled  Stnarta.  James  II,  was  forced  from  the  Eng- 
lish throne  in  1688,  and  his  death  occurred  (1701), 
before  any  serious  steps  were  taken  to  restore  him. 
His  son,  James  III.,  Ute  "Old  Pretender,"  then  aa- 
sumed  bis  father's  claims  and,  after  the  rebellion  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England  (1715),  went 
to  England,  but  was  sent  back  to  France.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  Charles,  the  "Yoting  Pretender,"  aon 
of  James  III.,  was  at  flrat  snccessful.  But  with  his 
overthrow  at  Cnllodeo  (1746),  the  esnse  at  file  Stnarts 
was  gradually  given  up. 

JAUBS  I.  OF  BMOLAMD  AND  VI.  OF  SOOTUHD 

(1566-1625).  Son  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Seota,  and 
Damley;  born  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  During  his  minor- 
ity Moray  and  Uorton  were  the  ehief  regents.  He 
ruled  slone  after  1581.  In  1603  James  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Euj^and  and  Ireland.  His  wish  to  rule 
absolutely,  sod  to  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholics,  soon 
brouKht  him  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1619  James's  son-in-law  was  made  king  of  Bohemia 
SB  Frederick  V.  In  tho  Thirty  Yeaia'  War  which 
followed,  James  refnaed  to  aid  Frederidc  and  the 
Protestants  on  the  eimtinent.   Hming  aew  te  rarteM, 
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fMarick  to  the  jMlatlnate  hr  diplomgtifl  nuui,  he 
made  every  effort  to  bring  »boot  ■  m»rrikse  between 
the  Infant*  of  Bpein  and  Prince  Charlca.  In  thU  he 
failed,  the  outcome  of  hie  effort!  beioff  war  with  Spain. 
Jamea  wai  one  of  the  moet  learned  men  of  bii  time. 

JAKES  n.  (1688-1701).  Kinff  of  Enfland  (1685- 
ISSd).  Bon  of  Charles  I.  Ha  was  doke  of  York  and 
Albany,  and  tBeceeded  hU  brother.  Gharlea  II.  Sup- 
presMd  the  rebellion  raised  hr  the  dnke  of  Monmouth, 
Juaea'a  eoo,  and  canaed  hia  oMCUtion.  The  Bloody 
Auftca,  prodded  over  by  the  Infamoua  Jndfe,  Jeffrvr>> 
fbUomo,  in  iriilch  830  peiwma  were  banged.  The 
XtoelarsUon  of  Indnlsenee,  allowins  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, waa  Essued  in  16ST,  and  was  followed  hr  a 
second  in  1686.  The  clei«r  disobeyed  the  command 
to  read  the  second  in  chnrcnes,  and  seven  bishops  en* 
tered  a  protest.  James  committed  them  to  the  Tower, 
but  the  eonrt  acquitted  them.  William,  prince  of 
Orance,  waa  sent  for  by  leading  men  to  come  and  take 
the  throne,  which  he  did.  James  fled  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  (1600)  and  lived  in  France. 

Jimnr  TBKHO.  The  flret  mler  of  Japan ;  said  to 
bare  held  the  throne  from  660  to  581  B.  O.  He  la  th« 
lepQted  fonnder  of  ttie  present  line  of  miera.  The 
Japanese  reclcon  from  the  era  of  Jimmo,  who  Is  said 
to  nave  lived  187  years. 

JOHN,  Bumamed  LACKLAND  (1167-1316).  Enf- 
lish  kinc  (1109-1216).  Haled  by  the  nobles,  tbev  and 
Prance  supported  Arthur,  his  nenhew,  as  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne.  War  ensued,  Enslsnd  losing  Normandy, 
Touraine,  llaine,  Anjou,  and  Poiton.  Deposed  by  the 
p<q>e  (1212);  submitted  to  the  pope  (121S);  debated 
at  Bonvlnes  (1214);  forced  1^  Darona  to  aign  the 
Uacna  CbsrU  (1215). 

JOHN   I..  SnaSOES    (925-076).     Byuntlna  em- 

Kror  (969-B76) ;  appointed  by  his  uncle,  Nicephorua 
■ocas,  aa  military  governor ;  waged  successful  wsr 
against  Beracens:  murdered  his  uncle  and  mounted 
the  flirone.  Defeated  the  Russians,  Baracena,  and 
Bnlgariana.    Supposed  to  have  been  poisoned. 

JOHN  n..  TBB  GOOD  (1819-1864).  King  of 
Trance  (1360-1864) ;  defeated  at  Poitiers,  captured 
and  taken  to  London;  released  under  Treaty  of  Bre- 
tlgny  (1360).  When  bis  son,  the  dnlce  of  Anfou,  broke 
his  parole,  and  left  England.  Jolm  rotontarily  surren- 
dered; died  in  London  (1864). 

JOHV  HI.  or  JOHN  80BIBSKZ(1624t-1696).  King 
of  Poland;  was  youngest  son  of  James  Sobieski,  gov- 
ernor of  (Traeow.  In  1665  he  was  made  grand  marshal 
and  general  of  the  Polish  armies.  He  retook  several 
cities  from  the  rebellloaa  Oossacks.  In  1673  he  gained 
the  memorable  battle  of  Khotin,  near  the  Dniester,  in 
which  the  Turks  lost  28,000  men.  On  the  death  of 
Hlefaaal  In  the  same  year  he  waa  elected  king  of 
Poland,  and  portly  afterward  compelled  the  Tnrka  to 
sue  for  peace.    Ha  died  in  Warsav. 

JOHV  VI..  PAI^OLOOirS  (1SS2-1891).  Emperor 
of  OonsUntinople  (1341-1391).  Son  and  successor  of 
Andronlcns  III.  During  his  reign  the  Turks  made 
great  advances,  took  Adriaoople,  and  tribute  was  paid 
to  them  In  1870. 

JOHV  Vn.,  PAX^OLOGUS  (1890-1448).  Bon 
and  ancceeaor  of  Manuel  II.  Byxantine  emperor  (1425- 
1448).  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks,  he  induced 
the  popes  to  assist  him  against  them  on  promise  of  a 
onion  of  the  Greek  and  Western  ehnrches.  He  attended 
the  (Tooncil  of  Florence  in  1489,  where  the  union  was 
bron^t  about.  The  Oreeka  refused  to  sanction  tlia 
union,  yet  the  West  sent  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
which  waa  not  effective.  John  wni  auccaeded  1^  hia 
brother,  Constantine  XI. 

JOLT  DE  LOTBZHIEBB,  BON.  SIB  HEHBI  GUS- 
TAVB  (1829-1908).  Bom  in  France;  studied  law  in 
Canada;  called  to  Quebec  bar  (1855)  ;  queen's  counsel 
(1878)  ;  returned  to  House  of  Commons  and  Provincial 
Assembly  (1867-1874);  remained  in  the  local  assembly 
leading  tha  opposition;  premier  (1878);  resigned 
(18TB),  and  until  1883  again  led  opposition.  Retired 
on  disapproval  of  Liberal  course  on  RIel  question: 
returned  to  Parliament  (1896),  Controller  of  inland 
revenue  (1896);  lieutenant  governor  of  British  Colum- 
bia (1900-1906).  Is  Honorary  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and 
Knight  of  St.  Uiehael  and  St.  George.  Twice  declined 
seat  in  Senate.  Unch  interested  in  agriculture,  harll- 
cnkare,  and  forestry.  In  1888  was  authorised  to  add 
Do  LotbiniAre  (Ua  mother'!  name)  to  that  of  Joly. 

JOHBB,  JMOX  (179S-1858).  A  prerideot  of  the 
repnUie  of  Texaa;  bom  at  Great  Barringtoa,  Mass. 
He  settled  aa  a  jAydcian  in  Texaa  in  1883;  member 
of  the  second  T«ub  Congress  (1884) :  nlnistar  to  the 
Unttad  StatM  (1886);  Meratary  «f  stata  by  Houston 


(1841);  elected  president  (1844);  turned  orar  the 
government  to  J.  Pinckney  Henderson,  tha  first  gov- 
ernor nnder  the  Oonstitntfaw  of  the  United  Btatca 
(1846), 

JOSEPH  X.  (1678-1711),  Holy  Soman  emperor 
(1705-1711);  bom  at  Vienna;  became  king  of  Hun- 
gary (1687)  and  king  of  the  Romans  (1690).  With 
the  aid  of  Holland,  Savoy,  and  England,  a  sncoeasfal 
war  was  carried  on  against  Louis  XIV.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  led  the  allied  forces. 

JOSEPH  n.  (1741-1790).  Holy  Roman  emperor 
(1765-1790).  In  1772  he  signed,  together  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  a  treaty  by  which 
Poland  waa  divided  among  them,  and  in  1780,  at  his 
mother'a  death,  inherited  tha  Avstrian  thnme.  Estab- 
llshed  religions  toleratitm ;  aboUabed  tendal  aerfdom. 

JOSEPHINE  (1763-1814).  French  empress;  mar- 
ried the  Vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  who  waa  executed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1794).  Two  years  later 
she  married  Napoleon  I.,  but  the  union  was  dissolved 
(1809)  that  Napoleon  might  marry  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria,  a  step  taken  to  further  tha  emperor's  political 
ambitions, 

JUABES  (Aoo-oA'retft),  BENITO  PASLO  (1806- 
1872).  President  of  Mexico;  bom  in  Oajaca;  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  Oaiaca  (1847-1852);  secretary 
of  the  interior  and  chief  justice  (1857);  president 
(1858).  A  civil  war,  which  completely  exhausted  the 
treasury,  at  once  broke  out.  In  1861  the  president's 
suspension  of  payment  of  publio  debts  led  to  an  expe- 
dition against  Mexico  in  which  England,  France,  and 
Spain  took  part.  The  result  was  that  Maximilian,  of 
Anstria.  became  emperor  of  Mexico.  Maximilian  was 
ahot  (1867):  Jnares  then  regai&ed  and  held  the  praai- 
dancy  until  hia  deatli. 

JUGTTBTHA  (t  -104  B.  C).  King  of  Numidia 
in  Africa.  He  tried  to  enlarge  his  kingdom  by  attack- 
ing hia  cousin,  Adherbal,  against  the  advice  of  Rome, 
which  was  then  friendly  to  him.  He  attacked  Adherbal 
in  Cirta  (113  B.  C.)  and  put  to  death  a  number  of 
his  Roman  followers.  Rome  declared  war,  but  by 
bribery  he  baffled  the  Romans  for  some  years.  The 
consul,  Caecilius  Aemilius,  whom  he  could  not  bribe, 
defeated  bim  in  109  and  108  B.  C,  Marina  followed 
up  the  wars  and  Jugurtha  waa  given  up  to  the  Romans 
(106  B.  C).  He  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in 
Africa;  exhibited  a  captive  in  Rome  at  tite  trinnvh  of 
Marina  (104  B.  C);  thrown  into  m  dongeon  and 
starved  to  daatti. 

JUUAN  THE  APOSTATE  or  OUkVKUS  JUU- 
ANVS  (331-3G3).  Roman  onpana  (881-868).  Re- 
nounced Christianity. 

JUSTINIUr  I.  (PLAVIUS  ANIOIUS  JUBTINI- 
ANUS  (483-665).  Emperor  of  the  Byiantine  or  East- 
em  Roman  esipire  (527-565).  Justin  I.,  his  nncle, 
took  him  to  (Jonstantinople  and  educated  bim  and 
rapidly  advanced  bin  until  in  527  be  made  bim  col- 
league as  emperor.  A  few  montba  after,  Justin  I.  died 
and  Joatinlan  oecnpled  tlte  Uirona  alone.  Hia  reign  was 
the  most  briUlant  In  the  hlatory  of  the  Byxantine  Em- 
pire. Belisarius  and  Narses,  as  the  general*,  did  much 
to  make  it  so.  He  conquered  the  Vandals  In  Africa; 
drove  the  Gotba  out  of  Italy;  withstood  the  Persians; 
and  survived  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  on  the  north. 
He  built  extensively,  especially  the  church  of  St, 
Sophia,  and  made  a  great  name  through  the  comnlla- 
tion  of  laws  known  as  the  Code  of  Justinian  and  which 
were  published  under  the  nsme  of  the  Pandects  in  534. 
These  wero  followed  by  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

KENDALL,  AMOS  (1789-1869).  American  politi- 
cian; bom  at  Dunstable,  Mass.  One  of  Jackson's  chief 
advisers  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  "Kitchen  Cab- 
inet"; postmaster  general  (1835).  He  introduced  many 
reforms,  including  the  post  office  money-order  system. 

B3M»,  BimrS  (1T55-182T).  American  politician; 
born  at  Scarborough,  Me.;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
(1777):  waa  member  of  the  Confederation  Congress 
(1784-1787),  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  (1787), 
and  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  New  Tort  (IToB- 
1796,  1813-1825)  as  a  Federalist;  aerved  as  minlater 
to  Grest  Britain  (1796-1803,  1825-1828);  waa  »  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidency  (1804  and  1808),  snd 
for  the  presidency  (1816). 

KINO,  WILLIAK  BtrPVB  (1766-1853).  American 
atatesman;  bom  in  Sampson  County,  N.  C. ;  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Commons 
(1808-1809)  and  Democratic  represents  live  in  Congress 
(1811-1816);  removed  to  Alabama  (1818);  waa  United 
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StatM  aenAtoT  from  UikI  ■Ut*  (1819-1844) ;  minliter  to 
Prura  (1844-1846) :  ^g»in  wiiKtor  (1846-1853) ; 
elected  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Pierce  (1862). 

KXBKWOOD,  SAMUEL  JOBOAK  (1813-1894).  An 
AmericMt  political  leader  and  Cabinet  officer;  bora  in 
Harford  CouDtr,  Md.,  and  Mttled  in  Iowa  in  1SS6. 
Bute  senator  (1856);  BOTflrnor  of  Iowa  (1859  and 
1861);  an  efldent  "war  Koremor";  United  States 
■enator  to  noeeed  Janes  Harlan  (1866);  third  time 

favemor   of   Iowa    (1875);    United   States  senator 
1877-1881);  aeeretar?  of  the  interiM-  under  Oarfleld 
(1881-1882). 

KITCHEN  OASINBT.    A  name  given  to  a  small 

GDup  of  men  who,  without  offices,  were  thought  to 
re  undoe  influence  over  President  Jackson  in  affairs 
of  administration.  The  most  prominent  were:  Ualor 
WilUam  B.  Lewis.  Isaac  UIll,  Amos  Kendsll,  Duit 
Green,  and  Francis  P.  Blsir,  Sr. 

KNOW-HOTHINGS.  An  American  secret  political 
party  which,  after  1852,  rapidly  gained  power  In  some 
states  and  as  rapidly  declined.  It  aimed  to  take 
political  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  immigranta  and 
favored  the  "Hattriata."  It  nominated  ICillard  Fin- 
more  in  1856.    By  1860  the  party  had  disappeared. 

KOSSUTH  ikoth'oot),  ZAUIS  (1802-1694).  Hun- 

Strian  patriot  and  statesman;  bom  in  Monok,  County 
emplin;  entered  the  Diet  (1874);  became  minieler  of 
finance  (1848)  and  virtual  dictator  during  the  insur- 
rection of  1848-1849;  took  refuse  in  Turkey,  but 
visited  the  United  Statea  (1951-1852),  where,  although 
enthusiastically  received,  he  failed  to  accomplish  bis 
purpose — to  indaoe  tba  American  republie  to  aid  his 
conatrymeB. 

SEVOBB  (krae'g«r\  STBPHASUS  TOHAHSBS 
PAUIDB  (1825-1904).  A  Bow  statesman  familiarly 
known  as  '*Oom  Paul";  bora  near  Coleaberg,  Oapo 
Oolony.  Took  part  in  several  military  ezcarslons,  and 
in  1888  waa  made  president  of  the  Transvaal.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1888,  1898,  and  1898.  In  the 
Jameson  raid  (1895),  the  leader  and  his  associates 
were  captured  and  eventually  given  over  to  Great 
Britain  for  trial.  This  angered  the  radical  Boer  ele- 
ment, and  the  embittered  relationship  between  the 
Boers  and  the  British  soon  afterward  led  to  the  Boer 
War  (1899).  The  Transvaal,  which  had  been  put  into 
Splendid  defensive  shape  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
struggle,  stood  out  longer  than  it  otherwise  could  have 
done,  with  the  fall  of  Pretoria,  Krager  left  for  Eu- 
rope, finally  taking  up  his  residence  in  Holland. 

XUBLAI  EHAK  (itoo-^K  kahn)  (1216-1294). 
Kmperor  of  China;  founder  of  the  twenty-third  Chinese 
dynasty;  became  grand  khan  of  the  Mongols  (1259) 
and  tn  1260  he  was  invited  by  81  Tsong  to  aid  in  the 
expuluon  of  the  Kin  Tatar  dynasty.  In  response 
Xnblal  invaded  China,  subdued  the  northern  portion  of 
the  country,  and  established  his  capital  at  Kambaiu. 
Oompleted  the  conquest  of  sonthern  China  (1279),  thus 
becoming  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  a 
patron  of  literature  and  eneouraited  Indoatry,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce.  He  invited  the  pope  to  aend 
Christian  missionariea  to  China,  but  this  was  not  dons, 
ifarco  Polo  spent  17  yeara  at  Kublai's  court. 

KU-KLUX  KItAK.  A  secret  political  organisation 
in  the  southern  United  Slates  from  1860  to  1872.  It 
became  a  band  for  whipping,  banishing,  and  murdering 
negroes  and  "Northern  men."  In  President  Orsnt's 
message  of  Uarch  23,  1871,  he  called  attention  to  the 
lawleHsness,  and  Congress  passed  the  Enforcement  Act 
or  Ku  KluT  Act  or  Force  Bill,  April  20,  1871.  This 
gave  great  power  to  the  authorities  to  prosecute  such 
cases  and  the  organiiation  died  out. 

TJL  BABBB,  AKTOIHE  JOSEPH  I£FSVBE  DE 
(about  1625-1688).  French  colonial  governor  of  Can- 
ada (1682-1685),  successor  of  Frontenac.  Failed  In  an 
attack  OB  the  Senecna  and  throngh  incompetency  con- 
chided  an  nnsntiatactoTr  treaty  with  tte  Xroqaols. 
Louia  XrV.  recalled  falm. 

UBOVCHEBE  (lah-boo-*hare'),  HBNST  DUFBE 
(1831-  ).  English  politician  and  journalist;  bom 
in  tvondon.  Was  in  diplomatic  service  (1854-1864), 
part  of  which  time  he  served  in  the  United  States  at 
Washington.  In  Parliament  for  Windsor  (1865-1866), 
and  for  Middlesex  (1867-1868).  Labouchere  waa  an 
advocate  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  policy,  and  sympa- 
thised with  the  Boers  during  the  war  in  the  TnUisvaaL 
He  established  the  London  Tru^A  (1876). 

U.  FOLISTTE,  BOBEBT  UABIOH  (1855-  ). 
American  politician;  bom  in  Primrose,  Wis.  Member 
nf  Congress  (1887-1891);  took  a  prominent  pan  tn 
framing  tha  StoKlnley  Tariff  Bill;  leader  of  the  younr 
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Bepablicao  element  known  as  ' '  Half -Breeds* ' ;  de- 
feated the  "Stalwarts"  or  madiine  politidana,  being 
elected  _rovemor  of  Wisconsin  ( ISOO) ;  re-eleetad  la 
1902;  United  States  senator  (1905). 

LAIBD.  DATID  (1833-  ).  Canpatan  aUtanBu; 
bom  in  New  Glasgow,  P.  E.  I.  Deletrtte  to  Ottawa 
to  negotiate  the  admiaaion  of  Prioee  Sdmad  laluid 
into  the  Dominion  <rf  Canada  (1872) ;  member  of  Domin- 
ion Parliament  (1872-1878);  minister  of  the  Interior 
(1B73-1876):  lleoteaant  covemor  of  the  Hortliweat 
Territories  (1876). 

X.A1C0KT,  DAHIEI.  SCOTT  (1851-1905).  Amort- 
can  politician;  bora  in  Cortlandville,  N.  Y.  Private 
secretary  to  Grover  Clevelsnd  when  governor  of  New 
York  and  when  president;  secretary  of  war  in  Cleve- 
land's second  Cabinet  (1898-1897);  vice-president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  (1897). 

UHOBVIK,  SIB  HEOTOB  I«UIS  (1826-1906). 
Prendi-CanadiaD  politician;  bora  In  Qnebee.  Solidtor 
csneral  in  the  TacU-Haedonald  adminiatralloa  (1864) ; 
poBtnwster  general  (1866);  prominent  In  bringing 
about  conf eaeratioB :  first  secretary  of  state  for  ths 
Dominion  (1867);  postmaster  general  sod,  later,  min- 
ister of  public  works. 

XiUTSDOWm.  HBNBT  CHABX^S  SBITH  PET- 
TT-riTZHAUBIOE,  ICABQUIS  OP  (1845-  ).  An 
English  statesman  and  governor  general  of  Canada 
(1888-1888).  Daring  bis  rale  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  was  completed,  fisheries  dispute  settled,  and 
Biel's  rebellion  suppressed.  From  Canada  he  went  to 
India  as  viceroy  and  govemor  general  (188S-189S); 
secretary  of  war  In  Salisbury's  Cabinet  (1895) ;  seera- 
tary  of  state  for  foreign  affaira  (1900). 

XAUBBVa,  HBITBT  (1724- 1792).  American  ttttn- 
man;  bora  In  Sonth  Carolina.  Waa  sent  on  s  mission 
to  Hie  Hsgue  (1779),  and  while  en  ronto  waa  cap- 
tured by  the  Ehi^isb  sad  kept  a  prisoner  tn  the  Tower 
of  London  for  15  months.  Concladed  with  Adams,  Jay, 
and  Franklin  the  preilminarr  treaty  at  Paris  (1782). 

lAUBIEB,  THE  BIGHT  HON.  SIB  WILFBID 
(1841-  ).  Canadian  statesman;  bora  at  St.  Lin, 
Quebec  He  studied  law  at  UcGIU  University,  taking 
B.C.L.  in  1864,  and  was  that  year  called  to  the  bar; 
made  queen's  counsel  (1680);  member  of  Royal  Com- 
mission revisinc  code  of  civil  procedure  of  province  of 

8Qebee;  entered  the  Quet>ec  Legislature  (1871),  and  tba 
ominion  House  of  Commons  (1874);  was  a  member 
of  the  Mackensie  ministry  in  1877,  and  in  1891,  on 
the  retirement  of  Blake,  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Laurier  became  prime  minister  (18S6),  and  his 
frovernisent  was  sustained  in  1900,  in  1904,  and  again 
in  1908.  His  qnalities  as  a  ststesmon  and  as  an  orator 
rate  vei?  high.  He  surmounted  great  difficnKIes, 
recanciled  acnte  differences,  and  overcame  the  olMaoie 
of  French  being  his  native  tongne  while  aspiring  to  rata 
in  a  community  predominantly  English  fn  blood  and 
speech.  As  a  psrty  leader  and  tactician  he  has  yet  to 
make  his  first  mistake.  He  baa  been  decorated  witb 
many  English  and  Frendi  orders,  and  was  received  at 
the  Vatican  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  He  Is  the 
first  man  of  French  blood  to  be  prime  minister. 

LAWBEKOB,  ABBOTT  (1792-1855).  AF-erican 
diplomat;  bora  at  Groton.  Haas.;  member  of  Canfnm 
(1839-1840,  1843-1847) ;  commissioner  In  Web«*flr- 
Ashburton  treaty;  minister  to  Enjdand  (1840-18621; 
endowed  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Bchool  at  Harvua 
(1847),  giving  ia  all  |100,000. 

LEDBU-BOLLIN,  AlfXAHDBE  AUOV8TB  (1807- 
1874),  French  statesman;  bora  at  Fontenav.  Deputy 
(1841);  revolutionary  leader  (1848)  ;  minister  of  in- 
terior (1848)  ;  fled  to  England,  protesting  against 
Louis  Napoleon  (1849);  returned  (1870);  mamMr  of 
Versailles  Assembly  (1874). 

X^ONTDAS.  A  king  of  Sparta.  Son  of  Anaxsn- 
drldes.  He  came  to  the  throne  in  491  B.  0.  When, 
in  480  B.  O..  the  Persians  under  Xerxes  marched 
towards  Athens  with  an  enormous  force,  Leonldas  was 
sent  with  a  small  force  of  300  Spartans  and  a  small 
auxiliaiT  force  to  bold  the  Peraiana  in  check  nntll  lAe 
national  games  Uien  ta  progress  were  completed.  The 
Spartaaa  were  saecBBsfui  until  a  Hsiian,  named  E|^fat- 
altea,  ahowed  the  Persians  »  secret  path  that  the 
Spartans  bad  neglected  to  fortify.  Ths  Perslsna 
marched  around  and  in  the  battle  that  sasned  the 
Spartans  died  to  a  man. 

IiEOPOU)  n.  (1835-1900).  King  of  the  Belgians 
(1865-1909).  He  brought  about  the  organisation  of 
the  African  International  Association  (1876),  and  paid 
out  of  his  own  resources  a  large  portion  of  the  expenaea 
for  Stanley's  exploration  of  the  Congo.  In  1885  th« 
Berlin  Conf  erooOT  sm  Um  the  sovereign^  of  tb^  Congo 
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Vm  8Ut«.  Leopold  is  Tsr;  wealthr,  and  it  on*  of 
Xaropo'i  moat  enercetic  bnoineM  men. 

LERDO  DB  TEJADA,  SEBASTIAN  (1825  1889). 
President  of  Uezico  (1872-1876).  Succeeded  Jukrei 
and  ruled  well.  Uii  re-election  in  187S  wu  dwpated 
bj  Porflrio  Di»z,  who  beaded  k  revolntion  and  Lerdo 
•Kaped  to  New  York,  where  be  died. 

U  Hmra  OHAHO  (182a-190I).  OblncM  lUtei- 
■nan:  bom  in  Ln-cbow,  Ngan-hwei.  He  was  a  friend 
to  Western  ciTlliution  and  cultare.  Witb  the  help  of 
Gordon  be  put  down  the  Tsiping  rebellion  (1864).  He 
beckmo  Kovemor  of  .the  Kiang  provinces  (1664),  And 
from  1B70  to  1895  vma  riceror  of  the  prorlnce  of 
Chi-li.  The  forelim  poller  of  China  dnrlnjr  this  period 
WM  under  Li's  control.  He  reoriranised  the  armr,  was 
obliged  to  bear  the  bnrden  of  defeat  in  the  war  with 
Japan,  and  afterward  ti^otiated  the  treaty  of  peace. 
In  1896  he  bejian  a  lonr  of  the  world,  was  erarTwhon 
enthuaiasticallr  received,  and  on  his  return  was  soon 
reinatated  ia  his  former  foremment  position. 

ULtUOXAIiANI  (1888-  ).  1)aeeB  of  the  Ha- 
wailsn  Islsadi.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1891. 
Her  hnaband,  John  O.  Dominls,  who  was  an  American, 
Influenced  ber  in  favor  of  American  inleresta.  But  he 
died  aooB  after  she  became  queen,  and  Liliuokalanl 
attempted  to  substitute  a  reartionary  constitution  for 
the  liberal  one  of  1887.  At  this  the  white  population 
revolted  under  San  ford  B.  Dole,  established  a  pro- 
visional goremment,  and  appli^  for  annexation  to  the 
TTnited  States.  This  was  not  brouftbt  about  until  1898, 
and  in  the  meantime  Liliuokalanl,  who  had  been  nnsuc- 
ceosful  in  pleadinK  ber  cause  in  the  United  States, 
retired  to  Honolulu. 

LIVINQ8T0N,  EDWABD  (1764  1836).  An  emi- 
nent American  stalesnian  and  jurist;  born  at  Clermont, 
V.  Y.  Member  of  Congresa  (1705-1801);  mayor  of 
Hew  York  (1801-1808):  member  of  Oonin-ess  for  Lou- 
l^na  (1888-1829) :  secretarr  of  sUte  onder  JMkaon 
(1881);  mlnfatorto>raac0  (1888). 

UVnrOSTON,  BOBBBT  B.  (1746-1813).  Ameri- 
can statesman;  bom  in  New  York;  was  irraduated  at 
Columbia  Collef^  (1765);  became  a  member  of  the 
Continental  ConKress,  and  was  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independcnre; 
was  chancellor  of  New  York  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  until  1801,  and  was  made 
secretarr  of  foreimi  affairs  in  1781.  He  ns<>d  his  influ- 
enee  to  secure  the  ratlilrBtion  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion la  Hew  York,  and  In  1801  was  appointed  minister 
to  Prance. 

XODOE,  HEMBY  OABOT  (1850-  J.  American 
statesman,  orator,  and  writer ;  born  in  Boston,  Maaa. 
Hember  of  MasBarbusetts  Legislature  (1880-1881) ; 
delegate  to  Republican  National  (Tonventions  (1884, 
1888,  1892,  ]»g6.  1900);  placed  Ibomas  B.  Reed  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency  (1896) ;  permanent  chair- 
man (1900)  ;  chairman  of  committee  on  resolutions 
(1904);  member  of  Alaskan  Boundary  Commission; 
member  of  Cooeress  for  Sixth  HassachuBetts  district 
(1887-1S93);  United  Slates  senator  since  1893,  bis 
present  term  expirins  1911;  U.  S.  Immigrstion  com- 
missioner (1907):  at  one  time  editor  of  North  Amer- 
iean  Revitv,  and  of  /nfernafionoi  Revteuf;  lecturer  on 
American  History  at  Harvard  and  at  Lowell  Institute; 
author  of  many  historical  works.  Noted  for  his  insist- 
ence upon  laws  to  safeguard  the  franchise,  and  upon 
the  noeeaslty  for  the  restriction  of  immigratioa. 

LOITO.  JOHH  DATI8  (1838-  ).  American  poli- 
tician: bom  in  Bncfcfield,  Maine.  Governor  of  Mss- 
sacbnsetls  (1880-1882);  member  of  Conrrrss  (1883- 
1889)  :  seoretsry  of  the  navy  under  McKinley  in  1897 
and  during  the  Spanish- American  War.  His  sdminis- 
trttion  was  ezMedingly  able  during  this  dlfllcuU  period. 

LOUBET  (loe-ftovO,  SMIU  (1888-  ).  French 
■tatesman;  aeventh  prerident  of  the  French  Republic: 
bora  at  ifaraanne.  In  187B  he  was  elected  to  the 
^smber  of  Deputies;  re-elected  to  the  Lower  Hoohp 
(1877  and  1881).  and  was  chosen  senator  (1885V 
In  1887  he  became  minister  of  public  works  in  the 
Cabinet  of  M.  Tirard,  and  in  1892  President  Oarnot 
sipointed  him  premier  to  sncceed  31.  do  Frercinet. 
Though  short,  bis  administration  was  marked  by  the 
Bucceasfnl  solution  of  several  important  problems.  He 
resigned  In  the  Istter  part  of  the  same  year;  was  elected 
president  of  the  Senate  (1896  and  again  in  1898),  and 
on  the  death  of  Prealdent  Felix  Faure  (1BB8)  waa 
ehooea  president. 

LOUIS  I.,  IS  SBBOmrAIBB  (778  840).  Roman 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Franks  (814-840) ;  youngest 
sou  of  Charirauume.  Tn  817  he  divided  bis  empire 
amonff  Ui  tliK«  UBt,  but,  whm  ia  839  he  proposed  « 
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rediviskra  la  fiTor  <rf  hfa  foortli  bob  bom  la  83S,  the 
elder  soae  revolted  and  depoaed  him.  Oa  Cha  deatti  of 
Pipin  ( 88  8 ) ,  Lonia  redivlded  the  empire  btrtwaan 
Lothair  and  Charles. 

LOXnS  VI.,  LE  OBOS  (THE  FAT)  (about  1080- 
1187).  King  of  France  (1108-1187).  The  Ma  aad 
successor  of  Philip  I.  He  did  much  in  defouo  of  tba 
church ;  enriched  and  enlarged  bis  empire  by  the  m* 
quisition  of  all  possible  territory.  He  waa  engaged  in 
war  with  Henry  I.  of  England. 

LOUIS  Vlly  LE  JEUHE  (THE  YOUVG)  (about 
IL20-I18O).  fCing  of  Frsnce  (1137-1180).  The  son 
and  successor  of  Lonia  VI.  In  1147  he  went  on  the 
Second  Crusade  witb  his  wife,  Elesnor  of  Aqaitaine. 
Her  conduct  there  caused  him  to  get  a  divorce  from 
her.  She  soon  after  aurried  Henry  II.  of  En^aad, 
bringing  him  the  dowry  of  Aquitaine  aad  auUng  him 
more  powerful  than  Lonia  himself  la  France,  la  eos- 
■equence  s  wsr  broke  out  in  1152  betweea  theae  inoti- 
archs  and  lasted  until  1160. 

LOUIS  IX.  or  SAINT  LOUIS  (1215-1270).  King 
of  Frsnce  (12261270),  The  son  and  successor  of 
Louis  VIII.  His  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  was 
regent  during  his  minority.  In  1242  he  became  in- 
volved in  s  war  with  Henry  III.  of  England  and  An- 
feated  him  in  two  battles.  During  an  Illness  he  rowed 
to  go  on  a  crusade  if  he  recovered.  Accordingly  in 
1248  he  sailed  with  40,000  men  on  the  Seventh  Cru- 
sade. He  was  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Uoham- 
medans  and  ransomed  with  6,000  followers.  Hn 
returned  in  1252  on  accouat  of  the  death  of  his 
mother.  He  embarked  on  another  crusade  la  1270. 
and  while  in  the  East  a  pestilence  attacked  the  camp 
and  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  anay  aad  the 
king  himaeU.  Hia  son,  Philip  III.,  made  peace  and 
returned  to  France.  Lonia  waa  the  nuwt  distlngaiahed 
monarch  of  his  time. 

LOUIS  X.,  LE  HUTIN  (THE  QUABBELEB)  ( 1289- 

1816).  King  of  Franca  (1S14-1316).  Son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Philip  IV.  During  his  short  reign  the 
government  waa  in  the  bands  of  ministers.  On  his 
death  there  waa  no  male  heir  of  the  Capetian  line, 
so  the  throne  went  to  Louis'  brother,  Philip  T. 

LOUIS  XI.  (1423-1483).  King  of  Frsnce  (1461- 
1483).  Son  and  successor  of  Charles  VII.  He  made 
several  unsuccessful  sttempts  to  procure  the  throne 
from  his  father  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Philip  the 
Good  of  Burgundy  until  his  father's  death  in  1461, 
when  h«  became  king.  He  directed  all  of  his  efforts 
towards  cutting  down  the  power  of  (he  feudal  lords 
and  enlarging  his  empire.  He  worked  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  strategy  rather  than  by  force  of  arms. 
H»  did  much  to  encourage  literature,  commerce,  and 
manufacturing. 

LOUIS  Xn.  (1462-1515).  King  of  France  (1498- 
1515).  Son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  aod  succes- 
sor of  (Tbarles  VIII.  His  reign  was  marked  by  mild- 
npsB  and  wisdom  so  that  the  king  was  called  the 
"Father  of  the  People."  In  1499  he  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Milan  and  overthrew  Ludovico  Sforu  and 
took  the  city.  In  1500  he  formed  the  Treaty  of 
Oranada  with  Ferdinand  by  which  the  conquest  and 
division  of  Naples  were  agreed  upon.  These  monarchs 
quarreled  over  the  division,  and  In  1503  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  southern  Italy.  In  1508  Louis 
Joined  the  pope,  Ferdinsnd,  and  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, in  the  League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice.  In 
1509  Louis  gained  the  battle  of  Agnadello  and  eraahed 
Venice.  Tn  1511  the  pope,  Venice,  Ferdinand,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  Kngland  formed  the  Holy  League 
against  France,  which  was  driven  out  of  Italy  in  1B12. 
In  1513  England  gslned  the  battle  of  the  Sours.  Louts 
wss  succeeded  bv  his  son-in-law,  Francis  I.  of  Angou* 
Wme. 

LOUIS  XIV..  THE  (}BEAT  (1638  1715).  King  of 
Pranre  (1643-1715);  born  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye ; 
son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  AuBtria.  The  queeTi 
was  nominallv  regent,  hut  affairs  were  really  controlled 
by  Matarin.  the  prime  miniHtPr.  Tn  1G60  Louis  was  mar- 
ried to  Marls  Therrnn  of  Spain  and,  on  the  death  of 
Hasarln  (1601),  deciiled  to  be  his  own  prime  minister. 
He  at  once  brought  about  him  a  group  of  advisers  of 
•xceplional  ability,  restored  the  flnanrea,  and  encour- 
aged induBlrles.    For  54  years  he  ruled  France  with 

Cat  derision  and  energy.  The  wars  engaged  In 
ught  France  much  glon-,  but  aluo  completely  ex- 
hausted her  exchequer.  At  home  Louis  ruled  abso- 
lutely. He  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nsnfps,  and  decreed 
that  all  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholio  faith.  The  liter  veo'-s'  of  Louis's  life  were 
occupied  with  the  War  of  the  Spanialr-^DCceBsIon 
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Eil  reicn  wu  Identified  vith  the  tenith  of  French 
novnr,  prodacinjr  Reti  and  SBint-Simon  in  hiatory; 
PkBcal  In  philoaopbjr;  Bochefoncauld  ^nd  Bruyere  In 
moralB;  Bounet  in  oratory,  and  La  Fontaine  and 
Boileau  in  poetry. 

LOUIS  XV.  (1710-1774).  King  of  France  (1715- 
1774)  ;  Bupported  father-in-law  in  claim  on  Polish 
crown  (1733);  aided  in  War  of  AuBtrian  Succesaion 
(1745) ;  sqnandered  moae^  on  Madame  de  Pompadour; 
abolished  parliament:  banished  Its  membera;  formed  a 
new  ministry.  B»  dissolute  life  paved  the  way  for  the 
Revolution. 

LOUXS  XVI.  (1754-1798).  Bom  at  Tenaillea; 
kins  of  France  (1774-1792);  incompetent  ruler; 
finances  in  chaos;  reforms  irritated  nobles  and  people; 
conditions  became  intolerable  and  Octobpr,  1789,  a 
Parisian  mob  marched  upon  Yersailles  and  conducted 
tiie  royal  family  to  Paris.  The  queen  (Marie  An- 
toinette) odviBed  the  unwise  flight  to  Varennea,  con- 
flrminjE  mmora  of  negotiations  with  foreiim  powers. 
The  Talleriea  stormed  (Anc  10, 1792) :  the  royal  family 
■ent  prisoners  to  the  Temple;  Lonis  XVI.  eondfcmnea 
to  death,  and  died  under  tne  itaillotlne  (Jannsiy  81). 

LOTTTSA  (1776-ieiO).  Queen  of  Praseta;  bom  in 
Hanover.  In  1793  she  was  married  to  the  crown 
prince  of  Pmuis  (later  Frederick  William  III.).  As 
a  Queen  she  was  very  popular,  her  dignified  conduct 
sad  beauty  winning  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
eotttact.  The  Order  of  Lnise  in  Prassia  was  founded  in 
Iwnor  of  her  memory.  8be  was  the  mother  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  and  William  I.,  afterwards  emperor 
of  Germany. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE  (1778  1850).  Kinic  of  Franco 
(18S0-1848);  eldest  son  of  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans; 
bom  In  Paris;  entered  the  National  Guard  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution;  diattn^ished  himself  at 
Jemappes  (November,  1792);  but  after  the  battle  of 
Neerwlnden  was  obliKed  to  seek  refuge  in  Switierlaod. 
Traveled  in  the  United  States  (1796-1800).  and  in 
1809  married  Marie  Amflie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  the  two  Sicilies.  When  the  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
overthrew  Charles  X.,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
etown.  The  comptioa  of  the  electoral  system,  the 
foretcn  poller  of  Louis,  together  with  his  attempts  to 
•oppress  freedom  of  the  press,  aroused  great  dissatis- 
fsction  smonir  all  classes  of  people.  On  February  22, 
1848,  disturbances  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  he  wonid  not  receive  tbo 
support  of  the  National  Onsrd,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
icnutdson  (Febraary  24).  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  Englsnd. 

XTOUBOnS.  A  Spartan  lawgiver  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century  B.  C.  and  was  the  son  of  Eunomus. 
He  introduced  a  constitution  aqd  established  a  new 
■ocisi  order  in  Sparta  inuring  the  people  to  bardshtps 
and  developing  a  nation  of  warriors  (884  B.  C).  He 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  people  not  to  change  any 
of  his  laws  until  his  return  from  a  pretended  visit, 
then  went  away  from  Sparta  forever.  His  institutions 
irere  i^sndoned  by  the  Spartans  in  186  B.  C. 

KAOBBTH  (T  -1057).  King  of  Scotland.  He 
revolted  against  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1040, 
and  murdered  him  near  Elgin.  He  then  ruled  until 
1057,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Malnilm,  Duncan's 
son.  and  elain  at  Lurophansn. 

lleOTTIiLOOH,  HUGH  (1808-1895).  An  American 
financier:  born  at  Kennebnnkport,  Me.;  removed  to 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  became  manager  of  a  branch  of 
the  State  Bank  (1845);  president  of  the  State  Bank 
(1862);  comptroller  of  the  currency  (1863):  succeeded 
Fnsenden  as  secretsry  of  the  treasury  (1865),  serving 
tintil  1869,  and  showing  exceptional  ability  in  righting 
the  finances  of  the  nation  after"  the  war.  On  the 
ozplration  of  his  term,  he  engaged  in  banking  in 
London,  but  accepted  {1<194)  reappointment  aa  secre- 
tarr  of  the  treasury,  holding  the  omce  until  1885. 

lUODOHAU),  UB  JOHH  ALEXANDER  (1815- 
1891).  Canadian  statesmsn;  born  in  Glaagow,  Scot- 
land. The  father  of  Canadian  confederation;  formed 
the  first  Canadian  government  (1867),  becoming  min- 
ister Of  justice  and  attorney  general:  one  of  the  com- 
nissiouers  on  the  Alabama  Claims  (1871):  a  signer  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  (1871);  his  government  was 
defeated  in  1873;  formed  another  government  in  1878 
and  filled  several  Cabinet  positions  and  was  continu- 
ously in  power  until  his  death. 

UoQEE,  THOMAS  D'ABCT  (1825-1868).  Irish- 
Canadian  politician;  born  in  Ireland.  Member  of 
Parliament  (1858-1868);  twice  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  president  of  the  Council  for  one  term;  was 
acsasslnAtod  at  Otliw*  for  his  owositioB  to  tM  Fhiub 
movement. 


BUOHLLVBUJ  ImaJtheiA-vene).  HIOOOM 
(1469-1827).  Italian  statesman  and  wrtter;  bom  at 
Florence.  From  1498  to  1518  he  vaa  soereUrr  of  the 
Florentine  Bepnbllc,  but  was  dismiased  on  the  Tidory 
of  the  Medici  party  and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
(1513).  In  1519  the  Hedicl.  whose  favor  he  had  won, 
assigned  him  some  minor  posts.  The  remainder  of  bis 
life,  however,  was  devoted  principally  to  literary  work. 
His  most  noted  production  is  The  Prince. 

KACPBBBSOK,  SIB  DAVID  LEWIS  (1818-1896). 
Canadian  atateaman;  bom  in  Invemeu,  Scotland. 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  (1864-1867);  Do- 
minion senator  (1867-1883);  speaker  (1880);  minister 
of  the  Interior  (1888-1885);  knighted  in  1884. 

MACKENZIE,  ALEXANDEB  (1822-1692).  Cana- 
dian statesman ;  horn  near  Dunkeld,  Scotland.  Member 
of  first  Canadian  Parliament  (1867)  and  reform  leader; 
forced  the  resignation  of  the  Macdonald  government 
(1673)  and  became  the  first  Liberal  premier.  He 
pushed  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way and  formed  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  the  Do- 
minion. Defeated  by  the  Macdonald  party  (1878) 
he  led  the  opposition  for  two  years  and  retired,  though 
a  member  of  Parliament  until  his  death.  He  declined 
the  honor  of  knighthood  offered  by  the  queen. 

MACKEHZIB,  WILLIAM  LTOV  (1795-1861). 
Leader  of  the  upper  Canada  Rebellion  of  1837-1838; 
born  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  Elected  to  the  legislature 
(1828);  re-elected  in  1680  but  his  seat  was  refused 
him  for  alleged  libel:  re-elected  three  times  and  each 
time  expelled;  first  mayor  of  Toronto  (18S4);  elected 
to  legislature  and  seated  (1834).  November  S5,  1837. 
he  set  up  a  provisional  government  of  Upper  Canada 
and  wIOi  800  followers  tried  to  selie  the  govoraraent. 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  with  a  force  defeated  them  at 
Montgomery's  Farm;  Mackenzie  fied  to  the  United 
States,  was  srrested  for  violating  the  neutrality  act, 
and  imprisoned  nntil  1840  at  Rochester,  N.  T.  Under 
the  amnesty  he  returned  to  Canada  in  1849  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  (1850-1858). 

KAOKIHHON,  BOH.  DONALD  ALEXAHDBB  (ISSS* 

).  Educated  at  Prince  of  Wales  College  of  Char- 
lottetown,  and  at  Dalhousie  University  of  Hatifaz: 
made  LL.B.  Called  to  bar  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
(1887);  made  queen's  counsel  (1900);  preeideot  of 
Law  Society  of  P.  E.  I.  (1901);  member  of  House  of 
Asaemblv  P.  E.  I.  (1693);  re-elected  for  Murray  Har- 
bor (1897);  attorney  general  in  Provindal  Cabinet; 
member  of  Parliament  lor  East  Queen's,  P.  E.  I.,  to 
House  of  Commons,  Canada  (1900-1904).  Made  king's 
counsel,  and  haa  been  lieutenant  governor  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  since  1904.   

MdHLLAN,  HI8  HOKOB  SIB  DABIEL  HUMTBB 
(1846-  ).  Born  at  Whitby,  Ontario.  Served  with 
Canadian  volunteers  (1864) ;  during  Fenian  raid 
(1866) ;  Red  River  expedition  (1870)  ;  Northwest  rebel- 
lion, gaining  medal  (1885);  returned  member  for  Win- 
nipeg in  Manitoba  legislature  (1880) ;  member  of 
Manitoba  government  (1889).  Oeated  Knight  Com- 
mander of  St.  Michael  and  St.  (Jeorge  and  since  1900 
lieutenant  governor  of  Manitoba  and  Keewatin, 

McNAB,  BIB  ALAN  NAPIEB  (1798-1862).  Cana- 
dian politician  and  soldier;  bom  at  Niagara,  Ontario. 
At  Sackett's  Harbor  (1613);  elected  to  Parliament  and 
prime  minister  in  the  governments  of  the  earl  of 
EiRin  and  Sir  Edmund  Head.  In  insurrection  of  1837, 
ordered  the  Caroline  set  on  fire  and  sent  over  Ui«  falls. 
In   Legislative  Council  (1860). 

HAHUUD  (mnh-mood')  (»79t-10S0).  Sultan  of 
Ghaini;  bom  in  Ghaini,  Afghaniatan :  founder  of  the 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  India;  took  the  "i"  ®' 

emment  (999);  '<«^1»"«"'»"      ?fi<^JI?"  'A^^^^ 
and  began  a  seriea  of  inroads  Into  Hlndostui  (IwU- 
In  1006,  1007,  and  1009.  Mahmud  ™"  "P™!" 

tione  into  Hindustan  and,  in  theJ"™*'*  'tSS^V?! 
conquered  Ghnr.  Jnrjistan  and  Khwaresm.  IHs  Iwt 
expedition  against  the  Hindua  took  place  in  1025.  He 

was  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,   

MAISONHEUVE,  PAUL  DB  CHOMEDET.  SKUB 
DE  (!  -1676).  French  governor  of  Canada  (1641- 
1665).  Montreal  was  founded  in  1642;  founded  a 
religious  colony  in  Canada;  removed  by  De  Tracy  and 
died  in  obacurity. 

KAITLASD,  WILLIAM  (1529-15TS).  A  Scotch 
Btateaman:  "Secretary  Lethington":  made  an  extraor- 
dinary lord  of  session  (1561):  objected  to  the  extreme 
measurea  of  Knox;  and  participated  in  the  plot  againat 
Riiiio.  He  fought  against  Msry'a  forces  at  Langside. 
and  is  said  to  have  proposed  a  union  between  Mary  ana 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1569  Maltland  was  arrested 
for  eomplfcity  In  the  Pamler  inurd|»^,bat  Utor  teeaav 
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oii«  of  the  Issden  of  th«  oneen'B  ptrty.  Tlili  Muod 
him  to  be  rcfarded  u  e  Tebel,  end  he  wei  baaiflged  la 
Edinbarcb  Geetle,  llneUr  forced  to  earrender,  end  ink- 
prison  ed  ia  Leitb  Ceetlek  where  be  died. 

MAUtOIK.  Tfce  aeine  of  tonr  Uui  of  SeotlsBd. 
KALOOUC  ■arnemed  OAHXOU  (Greet  Head) 

(1024t-1098}.  On  the  deeth  of  hie  father,  Dnneen,  et 
thu  h*ads  of  ICacbetb,  he  was  aided  in  the  light  for  the 
throne  br  Slward  of  Northumbria.  HaTing  defeated 
and  killed  Macbeth,  be  vaa  crowned  at  Scone  (1057). 
In  1070  he  married  Harnret,  eiater  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  found  refuge  at  the  Scot- 
tish court.  He  ravaged  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland 
the  same  rear,  bat  vai  obliged  to  retreat.  The  greater 
part  of  hia  reign  was  epent  in  warfare  with  En^jud. 

mTiBIIHintBgl  (maWBttirb).  OHBBTISV  SUIIr 
LAUMB  in  ukOIOirOir  DB  (IT2I-I794).  DWln- 
gaiibed  Treneh  Matesaan ;  bom  at  Paria ;  became 
couneelor  to  the  parUaneat  of  Paria  (174S) ;  president 
of  the  Court  of  Aids  (1750) ;  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior  (1775);  and  serred  as  a  niniater  of  etate 
(1787-1788)  ;  defended  Louis  XVI.,  waa  arrMtad,  fOnnd 
gailt7  of  treason,  and  executed. 

HANFBED  (1282-1206).  King  of  the  two  Slt^ies 
(1258-1260);  born  la  Sicily;  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  (1259):  OTerran  Tuscany  and  waa  tic- 
torioos  in  the  battle  of  Uonte  Aperto  (1260);  excom- 
nraoication  renewed  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  who  bestowed 
hla  dominiona  on  Cmarlea  of  Anjoa.  A  war  with 
Chailei  foDfiwed,  and  Uanfrod  waa  iMn  in  the  battle 
of  Benerento  (1288). 

XAHBIMO,  DABtBX.  (18B11S87).  American  poli- 
tician; bom  in  Albanr,  N.  Y.  Prominent  in  Demo- 
cratic circles  and  a  large  factor  in  Glereland'a  election 
to  goTcmorship  of  New  York  and  to  the  presidency; 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (1885-1887). 

HAVIIBL  I.,  OOKHBinrS  (1120-1180).  Byuntlno 
emperor  (1148-1180).  The  yonngeat  aon  of  the  em- 
peror Calo-JoaBiWi.  Hia  rein  was  marked  by  cos- 
tianoua  wars  with  Aaia  and  Europe.  In  1144  he 
redoeed  Bmtond,  prinea  of  Aatloch,  to  a  atato  at 
Tasaalage.  In  1147  the  troopa  of  Louis  YII.  of  Prance 
and  of  Conrad  III.  of  Oermany  marched  through  ICan- 
uel's  dominiona  and  came  to  blows  with  the  Greeks. 
The  German  cmsaders  were  falsely  led  by  a  guide, 
and,  confronted  by  starration,  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
losing  nine  tenths  of  their  number.  Hanvel  was  se- 
verely defeated  by  the  Seljuks  tn  1178  at  Hrriocoph- 
alon.  He  failed  in  hia  efforts  to  drivo  Frederick 
Barbarossa  out  of  Italy.  He  was  nsaneeesafol  In  bis 
wars  against  the  Yenetiana. 

MABUEL  n.,  PAI.ABOI.OOU8  (1848-1425).  Bysan- 
tine  emperor  (1391-1425).  Son  and  successor  of  John 
VI.,  with  whom  he  had  been  aaaociale  raler  since  1378. 
Ho  applied  for  aid  from  the  Weatem  princes  against 
Iho  Tnrks.  The  combined  army  was  defeated  by  Ba- 
jaiet  at  Hlcopplis  in  1898.  In  1898  hia  nephew,  aa- 
ilstcd  \fT  the  Tnria,  rebelled  and  Kannel  waa  forced  to 
nako  him  co-ra^eror  under  the  title  of  John  YII.  In 
1408  Bajaaet  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Timnr  In  Angora  and  died  (1408).  Ifanuel  reigned 
in  peace  then  for  18  years.  In  1421  Uofaammed 
I.  died  and  th«  war  waa  renewed  wltti  his  successor, 
Amorath  II.  In  1423  Oonitantiaopio  was  besieged 
and  was  ssTed  by  a  humiliating  treaty.  Manuel  re- 
tired in  142S  to  a  monastery,  where  be  died  In  1425. 

KABTTBL  I.,  THE  OBEAT  (1469-1521).  King  of 
Portugal  (1495-1521)  during  the  most  splendid  period 
of  its  history.  He  sent  Vasco  da  Game  around  the 
Cape:  Cabral  on  the  Toyage  which  led  to  the  discoTery 
of  South  America;  Oortereal  to  North  America;  and 
Almeida  and  Albuquerque  to  the  East  Indies. 

MABOY,  WILLIAM  LEABNED  (1786-1857).  An 
American  statesman;  bora  at  Sonthbridge,  Uass. ;  was 
graduated  at  Brown  UniTcrsity  (1808),  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Troy,  N,  Y.;  aerred  in  the  War  of 
1812;  waa  made  associate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  (1629);  elected  United  States  senator 
(Democrat)  (1881);  waa  governor  of  New  York 
(1882-1888);  made  secretary  of  war  in  President 
Polk's  Cabinet  (1845);  and  was  secretary  of  state 
(1853-1857)  during  the  administration  of  President 
Pierce.  The  remark.  "We  can  see  nothing  wrong  fai 
the  maxim  that  to  the  victors  behmg  the  apoOs,"  was 
made  by  bim  in  the  Senate. 

IKABOABET  (1358-1413).  Queen  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  The  daMbter  of  Waldemar  IV., 
king  of  Denmark,  and  wife  of  Haakon  VI.  of  Norway. 
On  the  death  of  Waldemar  without  direct  male  heirs, 
tite  Boblea,  after  an  interregnum,  offered  the  crown,  in 
1878,  to  Ifargarat  and  bar  hnslMad  in  tnwt  for  their 


young  son,  Olaf.  Haakon  died  in  1880,  and  Uargaret 
waa  sole  trustee  of  her  son,  Olaf,  who  died  in  1887. 
She  waa  then  elected  sovereign  of  both  Ungduna. 
She  nominated  her  grand-nephew,  Erie  of  Fomerania, 
her  BUcceaaor.  The  Swedish  king,  Albert  of  Mecklen- 
burg, had  SO  alienated  his  subjects  that  they  declared 
the  throne  vacant  and  offered  it  to  Margaret.  Bba 
defeated  the  king's  Oerman  troops  at  Falkflpinf  in 
1396.  In  1897  die  bron^t  about,  bp  the  Union  of 
Katmar,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms.  In  that  year  Eric,  who  was  only 
16,  waa  declared  king.  Margaret  continued  to  exert 
her  great  influence  for  good  until  her  death  in  1412. 

HABaABET  OP  AKOOULEHB  (1492-1649).  Queen 
of  Navarre  and  authoress;  daughter  of  Charles,  dofce 
of  Orleans,  and  stater  of  Francis  I.  of  France ;  widow  of 
the  duke  of  Alencon  and  wife  of  Henry  of  Nsvam, 
whose  kingdoma  ahe  ruled  after  his  death  in  1544. 

HABOABBT  OP  AKJOU  (1480-14S2).  Wife  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England,  daughter  of  Ben4  the  Good  of 
AnJou,  king  of  Naples.  She  gained  complete  control 
of  ner  weak  husband,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  to  her  so 
disappointed  Richard,  duke  of  York,  In  his  hopes  for 
the  tnrone,  that  he  precipitated  the  Wars  of  the  Roaea. 
Margaret  led  the  Lancastriana  in  these  wars  and  won 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  Green  (1400).  where  the  duke 
of  York  waa  slain.  Bbe  waa  defeated  at  Towton 
(1461),  Hexham  (1464),  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Tewkesbury  (1471).  After  Ave  yeara  of  imprison- 
ment Louia  xl.  paid  SO,000  crowns  for  her  releaae. 
She  died  in  France. 

MABOABST  OP  AUSTBXA  (1480-1580).  Recent 
of  the  KetherlaBda  (1507-1580).  DanghUr  of  Maximflian 
I.  of  Anatria  and  Mary  of  Burgundy.  She  negotiated 
the  Peace  of  Cambrai  (Ladiea'  Peace)  with  Louise  of 
Savoy  (1529). 

MABOABST  OP  YAUI8  (1558-181S).  Queen  of 
FraneiW  dangfater  of  Henry  XI.  of  Franeo  and  Oatherino 
de'  Modiei,  and  wife  of  Henry  lY. 

UABIA  BE'  UBDIOI  (1578  1642).  Queen  of 
Fmnce.  Second  wife  of  Henry  IV.  and  daughter  of 
Francis,  duke  of  Tuscany.  As  the  mother  of  Louia 
XIII.,  she  mled  aa  regent  after  Henry's  assasainatlou 
(1610),  but  was  an  incapable  mier.  Through  her  in- 
fluence Richelieu  was  made  cardinal  and  miniater  of 
state,  but  when  she  found  she  could  not  control  him 
she  opposed  him.  She  was  imprisoned,  escaped  to 
England  and  Charles  I.,  her  aon-in-law,  was  compelled 
to  Kave  London  (1841)  and  died  In  destitution. 

MABIA  LOUISA   (1791-1847).     Empress  of  the 

French;  second  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  and  daughter  (rf 
Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria.  * 

BCABIA  THBBBSA  (1717-1780).  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia;  archduchess  of  Austria;  bom  at 
Vienna;  married  Frsncia  Stephen  (1780),  duke  of 
Lorraine  (later  grand  duke  of  Tuacany).  In  1740, 
on  the  death  of  ner  father,  she  became  queen,  nomi- 
nating her  huaband  Joint  raler  with  herself,  as  Fran- 
cis I.  Her  rig^it  of  anccesslon  was  at  once  disputed. 
(Sea  AnsTBiAM  SDCCSB8I0N,  Wab  or.)  She  bron^t 
about  many  reforms  In  ednesthm.  abolished  iagiH  tor- 
turct  and  confiscated  much  church  property.  Haria 
Theresa  was  the  mother  of  Leopold  Uh  Soampa  XI^  and 
Uarie  Antoinette. 

M*»TT!  ANTOIKBTTB  (ma\-r»'  on-twah-net') 
(1755-1793).  Wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France;  young- 
est daughter  of  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Oerma^  and 
Maria  Theresa:  bora  at  Vienna;  married  the  French 
dauphin  (1770),  who  became  king  of  France  as  Louis 
XVI.  in  1774.  Her  girlish  love  of  pleasure,  and  indif- 
ference to  public  opinion  and  public  needs,  made  her 
very  unpopular,  and  with  the  Diamond  Necklace  affair 
(1785)  the  nation  lost  all  faith  In  her.  In  the  man- 
agement of  both  foreign  and  internal  affaire  her  Infln- 
ence  was  unwisely  exerted  and,  when  the  Notables  met 
in  1787,  she  waa  accuaed  of  squandering  the  finances. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  until  her  death, 
she  was  the  object  of  the  mob's  bitter  hatred.  In 
October,  1789,  the  royal  family  remored  from  Veraallles 
to  the  Tuileries.  Maria  planned  the  flight  of  June  30, 
1791,  to  Varennes.  a  more  which  only  served  to  con- 
firm the  charges  brought  against  her.  At  Isst  (August 
10,  1702)  occurred  the  final  storming  of  the  Tuileries, 
Marie  dcring  all  in  her  power  to  Iniduce  the  king  to 
resort  to  arms.  Thta  he  refused  to  do,  thinking  re- 
sistance uselees,  and  both  king  and  oueen  were  taken  to 
the  prison  of  the  Temple.  In  January,  1793,  the  qnesa 
had  a  parting  interview  with  Louis,  who  bad  been  epn- 
demnea  to  death.  Her  trial  occurred  the  foOowinic 
October  before  the  revolutionary  trIbunaL  She  was 
aentenced  to  death  and  gnllloUned  the  sameday. 
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ICABTSL,  0HABLE8.   See  Chableb  Habtbl. 

HABT  Z.  {1616-15Se).  Qaeen  of  EngUnd;  daughter 
of  U«nTT  yill.  ftnd  Catherine  of  Aracon;  married 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  her  efforta  to  restore  the 
Catholic  religion  ahe  acted  alwajrt  in  a  legal  manner, 
flrat  aecaring  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  alt  of  her 
acta.  The  mass  was  restored  in  1558,  and  the  power 
of  the  pope  reluctantly  acknowledged  in  1554.  During 
her  reign  many  persons  were  bnmed  for  their  nligioiis 
fftltlt.  Calais  was  lost  (1558)  fn  an  sfTort  to  plsaw 
har  hnsband  hj  encagiiic  in  war  with  France. 

BCABT  n.  OF  BVaitAiro  (1662-1894).  Dani^ter 
of  Jamea  II.  and  wifs  of  William,  prince  of  Orange. 
She  waa  proclaimed  Joint  aoTarelgn  with  her  husband 

in  1689. 

KABY  STUAST  (1542-1587).  Queen  of  ScoU; 
bom  in  Linlithgow  Palace;  onlr  daughter  of  James  V. 
and  Msry  of  Oniae.  The  greater  part  of  her  earl?  life 
was  spent  in  France,  and  in  1558  she  was  married  to 
the  Dauphin,  who  died  in  1560;  returned  to  BcotUnd 
(1561)  as  queen  and  in  1565  married  Dsrnler,  who 
offended  her  b;  aiding  the  conspirscr  for  Rissio's 
death  (1566).  The  growing  intimacy  between  Both- 
well  and  Mary  resulted,  after  the  murder  of  Dsmley, 
in  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  The  Protestants,  con- 
rtant^  aware  that  Bothwell  was  responsible  for  Dam- 
ley's  death,  now  toolc  up  arms  to  deliver  Mary  from 
Um.  Taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  she  refused 
to  be  divorced  from  Bothwell,  and  in  1568  escaped. 
At  Lanitide,  howerer,  her  forces  were  defeated,  and 
ahe  fled  to  En^nd,  where,  for  more  than  18  j'esrs, 
she  was  held  a  prisoner  until  her  execution  (Febru- 
ary 8,  1587). 

MATTMTT.TAW  I.    (1459-1519).    Holy  Roman  em- 

?eror  (1493-1519).  Son  and  successor  of  Frederick 
II.  He  became  iuTolTed  in  a  war  with  Louis  XI.  of 
France  over  Bnrgnndy,  which  Haximilisn  had  obtained 
wiOl  bis  wife.  Maximilian  was  victorioas  at  Guine- 
gate  (1479),  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  Us  pos- 
seeaions  to  Louis  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  (1482).  In 
1486  Maximilian  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  In 
1488  the  Flemings  rose  in  rebellion  and  Maximilian 
was  taken  prisoner  for  a  time.  He  joined  the  Lcsgue 
of  Cambraf  against  Venice  in  1508,  and  the  Holy 
League  against  Prsnce  in  1513.  After  the  great  vie- 
ioi7  of  Francis  I.  at  Melegnano  (1515)  he  was  forced 
to  give  np  Milan.  In  14B9  the  Swias  separated  from 
Germany.  The  marriage  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian, 
to  the  Infsuta  Joan,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, placed  the  House  of  Hapsburg  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  ill  the  person  of  Charles  1^  afterwards  (Tharles 
T.  The  marriage  of  the  two  grandchildren  of  Max- 
Imillsa  to>the  son  and  daughter  oit  the  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  broui^t  these  two  conntries  into  the 
hands  of  the  Honse  of  Hapsbnrg, 

XAZnCILIAN  (FEBDINAHD  SCAZIUILIAH  JO- 
SEPH) (^1832-1867).  Archduke  of  Austria  and  em- 
peror of  Mexico;  executed  by  the  Mexicans.  He  was 
brother  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  While 
the  French  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Mexico  the  throne  was  offered  to  him.  On 
their  withdrawal  (1866).  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  his  support  was  gone  and  he  alienated  the  loy- 
alty of  the  people,  who  rehelled  against  him. 

KAZABIN  (mat-a-ran'),  JXJLES  (1602-1661).  A 
prime  minister  of  France ;  bom  at  Piscina,  in  the 
Abmzzi.  Italy.  His  diplomatic  talents  haring  been 
demonstrated,  he  was  sent  to  France  on  s  papal  mission, 
where  he  made  an  agreement  with  Richelieu  to  further 
French  interests  in  Italy.  This  he  did,  and  openly 
entered  the  serrice  of  Prance  (Ifi39).  Received  a 
cardinal's  hat  (1641):  succeeded  Richelieu  as  prime 
minister  (1642);  and  mied  almost  as  absolutely  as  his 

eredecessor  had  done.  Mazarin  was  avaricious,  and  at 
is  country's  expense  acquired  a  fortune  of  ^6,000,000. 

MBDKIZ  Imed't-ehe).    Celebrated  Florentine  fami1y~ 
which  rose  to  prominence  In  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct  (1737). 
Some  of  the  noted  n^embera  were  Bilvestro,  GHovanni, 
Oosimo,  Lorenzo  the  Uagniflcent,  and  Pietro. 

KSDIOI,  ALBSSANSBO  DB'  (1510-1537).  First 
duke  of  Florence;  natural  aon  of  Lorenso  II.;  raised  to 
the  ducal  dignity  in  1582.  As  a  ruler  he  waa  worth- 
less, and  met  his  death  by  assassination. 

HEDIOI,  COSmO  DE',  THE  OBBAT  (1519-1574). 
First  irrand  duke  of  Tuscany:  raised  to  the  ducal  chslr 
(1537),  on  the  death  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici;  was  a 
patron  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts;  founded 
academies,  made  collections  of  psintinga,  statuary,  etc. 
The  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuacany  was  conferred  upon 
Urn  (1569}V  Kus  V. 


KEDIOI,   LOSEHSO  DS'.    THE  KAaNZFIOBHT 

(1446-1492>.  The  virtual  head  of  the  Florenttno 
state;  succeeded  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  lower 
classes  and  thus  making  his  own  power  absolute;  was 
himself  a  poet  of  great  ability;  encouraged  the  arts  and 
literature.  Envious  of  the  growing  power  of  the  house 
of  De'  Medici,  some  of  the  malcontents  formed  a  con- 
spiracy (of  the  PsEii)  to  overthrow  them  (1478);  the 
brother  of  Lorenzo  fell,  but  the  latter  escaped.  The 
policy  of  advancing  only  the  members  of  his  own 
family  left  Florence  a  prey  to  her  enemies. 

UEHEHET  AU  (1769-1849).  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
(1805-1849).  He  amassed  wealth  in  trade  and  ob- 
tained a  command  In  Egypt  to  oppose  the  French  in 
support  of  the  British.  Though  a  remorseless  tyrant 
he  developed  the  manufacturing,  agricultor^  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Egypt. 

XBM'EIAK  or  XEHELZK  H.  (18431-  ).  King 
or  negns  of  Abyssisis;  bora  in  Ankobar;  son  of  Ailu 
Walafcoth,  king  of  Bhoa;  defeated  the  son  of  John,  king 
of  TIgre  (1889),  snd  was  crowned  (1S90);  brought 
the  sm^  to  a  hi^  standard  of  efHeiency  and  com- 
pletely detested  the  Italians  at  Adowa  (1896),  thus 
patting  an  end  to  Italian  claims  upon  Abyssiniau 
territory.  ICenelek  Is  of  negro  blood,  and  is  said  to  he 
s  descendant  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

UEBOVIHaiANa.  First  dynasty  of  Prankish  kings 
In  Gaul.  The  naipe  is  taken  from  Merovaens,  grand- 
father of  King  Clovis,  who,  in  486,  put  an  end  to  the 
Roman  control  of  OanL  The  dynasty  ended  with 
Childeric  III.,  who  was  deposed  (752)  by  Fipin  the 
Short,  the  founder  of  the  Carolingian  or  Garlovingian 
line. 

BfETTEBNIOH,  0I.E1CBRS  WBNEBI.  NEFOMUK 
LOTHAB  VON  (1773-1859).  Austrian  statesman: 
embasBsdor  at  Dresden  (1801);  at  Pmssia  (1808);  at 
Paris  (1806):  minister  foreign  affaire  (1809);  eon' 
duoted  war  against  Napoleon;  brought  about  Qnsd^ 
ruplo  Alliance;  Austrian  chancellor  (1821). 

KETEB.  aSOBaB  TOIT  UBNOBBKB  (1858-  ). 
Born  in  Boston,  Mass.;  In  Massachusetts  legialatnrs 

(1892):  speaker  of  the  House  (1894-1906);  ambaa- 
sador  to  Italy  (1900-1905);  to  Russia  (1905-1907); 
postmaster  jfcneral  (1907);  secretary  of  navy  (1909). 

lONTO,  THE  BT.  HON.  OILBEBT  JOHN,  BABL 
OP  (1845-  ).  Born  in  England;  educated  at  Etoa 
College  and  Cambridge  University.  Received  his  B.A. 
decree,  and  entered  the  Scots  Guards  (1867);  ap- 
TOinted  captain  of  Roxburgh  Rifles,  captain  in  army 
Beserve,  and  colonel,  with  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
comnisnding  South  of  Scotland  volunteer  brigade. 
Was  war  correspondent  in  Carlist  War  (1874);  asalat- 
snt  oUlitary  secretary  with  Turkish  amy  on  Danube 
(1877);  ataff  volunteer  in  Afghan  campaign  (1879); 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Roberta  in  Sonlb  Africa 
(1881);  wounded  In  Egyptian  campaign  (1882);  mil- 
ilary  secrelarv  of  Lord  Ilansdowne  in  Canada  (1888- 
1886).  and  cnief  of  staff  in  Northwest  rebeUion,  Can- 
ada (1885).  Awarded  Afghan  and  Egyptian  medals; 
Mcdjidie;  Khedive  star;  Northwest  medal  and  clean; 
defeated  st  Hexham,  England,  for  member  of  ParliBr 
ment  (1886).  Assumed  title  (1892)  at  death  of  his 
father,  the  second  Earl  of  Minto.  Governor  general 
of  Canada  (1898-1904).    Viceroy  of  India  aince  1905. 

BDOHAEL  PAULBOLOGUS   or  BaOHAEL  Vm. 

(1234-1282).  The  8rst  of  the  Palaeologi.  He  was  the 
ruler  of  Nicaea  and  when,  in  1261,  hia  general  took 
Constantinople  from  Baldwin  II.,  Michael  ruled  with 
him  as  joint  emperor.  He  caused  hia  colleague  to  be 
dethroned  and  blinded.  His  efforts  to  unite  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  met  with  no  aaccess. 

inPFUH,  THOBU.S  (1744-1800).  An  American 
statesman;  bom  of  Quaker  parentage  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  wss  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vanis  (1760);  memt>er  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
(1772-1773),  and  served  as  quartermaster  general  of 
the  Continental  army  (1775-1777):  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  (1774-177B  snd  1782-1784), 
beinir  president  from  November.  1783,  to  November, 
1784:  was  involved  in  the  "Conway  Cabal";  waa 
speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  (1785);  presi- 
dent of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsytvania 
(1788-1790),  Mid  flrat  governor  of  his  native  sUte 
(1790-1799). 

UZBABSATT  (mee-ntA-fte').  BOHOBB  QABBIEL 
DE  RIQITETTI,  OOUTB  DE  (1749-1791).  A  French 
statesman,  orator,  and  writer;  bora  at  Bignon,  near 
Nemours.  He  was  Imprisoned  for  debt,  and  was  sfter- 
wards  sentenced  to  death.  This  sentence  was  subse- 
quently revoked,  and  Mirabeau  in  1784  withdrew  to 
London,    Returning  to  Paris  nine  months  later,  he  waa 
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twiM  Mnt  on  Korenunent  miMiona  to  Prnnia  (17SS 
ud  1787),  ua  TicoroaalT  attacked  N«eker'a  financial 
methodi.  In  17S9  he  was  elected  to  the  Statea-General 
and,  from  tfaia  time  until  hia  death,  waa  one  of  the 
most  important  fifurea  in  the  public  affairs  of  France. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Jacobin  Clnb  (1791) 
and  shorter  after  elected  president  of  the  National 
JuaaaVly.  He  was  one  of  the  greateat  French  stateamen. 

MtTHBIDATES  THE  QREAT  (13SI-fl3  B.  C). 
Kinic  of  Pontus;  born  at  Sinope;  succeeded  his  father 
as  kin|>  about  120  B.  C.  He  waeed  thrive  wars  against 
the  Romans — the  First.  Second,  and  Third  Uithridalic 
wan.  Mithridates  made  favorable  profcresa  afsinst  Ihe 
Romana  until,  in  66  B.  C.  Pomt>e]r  completely  defeated 
htm.  H«  committed  anicide.  He  failed  becanse  it  was 
tapoMfbU  for  him  to  nisa  and  train  an  armjr  eapaUe 
of  coBancriBC  the  Bomana. 

KOXTEZaiU  XL  (1468-1520).  Eap«r«r  of  Uex- 
ieo;  waa  sneceBsful  in  extending  his  dominions  south- 
ward, but  when  Ihe  Spaniards  landed  under  Cortes  he 
refused  to  attack  them  until  too  late  to  oppose  Ibeir 
adTanca  upon  the  city  of  Ifexico.  The  Mexicane  called 
upon  Cuitlahuatiin  to  lead  them  against  the  invaders, 
and  Uontesuma  was  probably  mnrdered  by  the  Spanish, 
though  it  waa  aaid  he  waa  kiUed  by  a  atone  thrown  by 
one  of  his  own  men. 

HOBBIB,  OOnTESNEUB  (1752-1816),  Born  at 
Iforrisania,  N.  T.;  admitted  to  bar  (1771);  member 
Oootinental  Congress  (1777-1780)  j  snper)at«ndent 
finance  (178I-1T85) ;  outlined  present  ayatna  of  coin- 
ace;  minister  to  Franca  (17B2-1794) ;  United  States 
senator  (1800-1803). 

XOBTOV,  JAMES  DOUQLAS.  BABIi  OF  (1530- 
1661).  Regent  of  Scotland;  privy  councilor  (1561); 
lord  high  ehanceller  (1563);  conspired  against  Rissio; 
opposra  Qneen  Mary's  forces  at  Lanxaide ;  regent 
(1572);  beheaded  for  Implication  in  murder  of  Darnley. 

KOWAT.  HIS  HOHOB  THB  HON.  BIB  OUVEB 

(1820-1903).  Held  the  high  office  of  premier  of 
OnUrio  province  for  24  years  (1872-1896).  the  longest 
continuODs  term.  Bom  in  Kingston,  Ont.  Edncsted 
at  private  achool;  called  to  bar  (1841),  practising  in 
Toronto  as  Burns,  Ifowat,  A  Vankoughnet.  Created 
Qneen'a  counsel  (1855)  and  bencher  of  Law  Society. 
Served  on  commission  consolidating  the  public  general 
statntea  of  Canada  and  tipper  Canada  (1856-1859). 
Elected  to  Parliament,  repreaenting  South  Ontario 
<1856-1864).  Was  provincial  secretary  (1858);  post- 
master general  ( 1863 )  ■  appointed  representative  of 
liberal  party  of  Upper  Canada;  active  in  framing  con- 
■titution  of  "Fathers  of  Confederation,"  and  a  vice 
chancellor  of  Ontario  (1864);  premier  of  Ontario 
(1872-1896);  attorney  ceneral  (1896),  then  retired. 
He  may  be  said  to  hare  Bved  down  all  oppoaition.  The 
story  of  his  achievements  ia  a  romance  of  atateaman- 
ahtp.  He  waa  eminently  a  man  to  be  trusted ;  24  years 
<rf  power  with  stainless  integrity.  Appointed  lientenant 
governor  of  Ontario  (1897) ;  created  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Hoat  Dtstingnlshed  Order  of  St.  HIrhael 
and  St.  George,  and  Knight  Grand  Croaa  of  aame  order. 

MTBAT,  JOAOHnC  (1771-1S15).  Famous  French 
cavalry  leader  and  king  of  Naples  (1808-1815).  Served 
in  Italy  and  Egypt  with  Napoleon  (1795-1796);  com- 
manded at  Harengo:  goremor  of  Paris  (1804);  mar- 
shal of  the  empire  (1804);  prince  and  grand  admiral 
(1805):  aerved  at  Ansterlitz  (1805),  Jens  (1806), 
Ertan  and  Friedland  (1807).  After  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  he  foolishly  returned  to  Naples  and  with  a 
few  followers  declared  himself  king  and  liberator;  was 
taken  prisoner,  court-martialed,  and  ahot. 

KUBBAT.  JAMES  STnABT,  BABL  07  (1581!- 
1570).  Scotch  atatesman;  son  of  Jamea  V.  of  Scot- 
land, When  Ifary  was  invited  to  become  queen  of 
Scotland,  Lord  James  Staart  was  for  a  few  years  her 
chief  minister.  Seeing  that  the  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Damley  meant  Catholic  supremacy,  be  took  np  arms  to 
oppose  the  union,  was  defeateiL  and  forced  to  take 
Tthjge  In  England  (1565).  In  1568  he  defeated 
Uarv'a  forces  at  Langrids,  near  Olaagow.  He  met  his 
deato  by  aaaasai  nation. 

MUTSUUrrO  (1852-  ).  Emperor  of  Japan 
(1867-  ).  He  took  IHtle  part  In  the  government 
while  Japan  waa  being  transformed  Into  a  modem  na* 
tlon  and  since  has  been  a  eonstftotional  ruler  with 
little  personal  prominence.  His  life  and  acts  are 
aingularly  free  from  adverse  criticism.  The  Japanese 
no  longer  use  the  word  "Mikado,"  bnt  prefer  the 
Chinese  designations  '  'TenshI  Basia' '  ( '  'August  Son 
of  Heaven")  and  "8hn-Jo"  ("Supreme  Maater"). 

MCZArPAB-BZ>-DI2r  (1853-1906).  Shah  of  Pmlft 
(ie96-lM>e},    He  miceeeded  Naar-ed-Din,  who  wag  h- 
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aaaainnted.  He  made  several  retorma  in  tbe  (orem- 
meat  of  Penis  which,  raltered  the  dietreaa  of  bia 
people.    He  visited  Europe  (1900),  and  acftia  (1903). 

MAOIB  BHAH  (1688-1747).  King  of  Persia;  bom 
near  Kelat;  aided  Tahmasp  II.  in  driving  out  the 
Afghans  (1725-1727)  ;  deposed  Tahmasp,  and  was  pro- 
claimed Bhah  (1780)  on  the  death  of  Abbaa  III.  Ha 
was  beaten  by  the  Turka  (1738),  but  recovered  (1784- 
1735)  Georgia,  Armenia,  Kan,  and  Erivan.  In  1788- 
1789  he  eaptnred  Delhi,  ud  carried  off  th«  Koh-l-nnr 
diamond:  iBbdned  Bokhara  and  Khiva  (1741). 

VABSBB  (I      -588).    A  general  ud  atatetnui  of 

the  Bysantlne  emperor,  Justinian.  In  S88  he  waa 
sent  to  Italy  to  act  in  concert  with  Belltarlna  agnlnst 
the  Ooths,  but  was  recalled  in  589.  He  was  appointed 
to  take  the  place  of  Beliaariua  on  his  reeall.  Ho 
defeated  the  Ooths  at  Tagina  in  552  and  slew  their 
king,  Totila.  In  558  he  took  possession  of  Rome  and 
extinguished  the  Gothic  power  In  Italy.  In  that  year 
he  was  appointed  exarch  of  Italy  with  his  capital  at 
Ravenna.  Hia  rule  waa  marked  by  grekt  avarice.  He 
died  at  Borne  on  the  eve  of  the  Ijombard  InTasion  of 
Italy. 

HASB-BD-DIV  (1881-1890).  Shah  of  Persia  (1848- 
1896).  Introduced  many  reforma  and  ruled  well, 
except  for  his  peraeentlon  of  tbe  Babis;  aaaasslnated 
and  sneeeeded  ter  bis  eon,  Xnsaffar-ed-Din.  Natr  made 
three  toun  otEunqw  (1S78,  1878,  and  1889). 

VATAUB  (1859-  ).  Queen  of  Servla;  danriiter 
of  a  Russian  officer,  Kechko;  married  Prince  Milan 
(afterward  king  of  Servia)  in  1875;  lived  unhappily 
and  was  divorced  In  1888.  On  King  Milan's  abdica- 
tion (1889)  ahe  lived  In  Belgrade  with  her  son,  Alex- 
ander. At  the  request  of  the  National  Assembly  she 
withdrew  In  1891,  became  reconciled  to  her  husband 
In  1808,  and  on  ber  return  to  Belgrade  was  warmly 
welcomed.  After  the  assassination  of  her  son,  Alex- 
ander (1903),  she  waa  fortiidden  to  return  to  Servla. 

NEOKBB,  JAOQUBB  (1782-1804).  French  aUles- 
man  and  financier;  bom  at  Geneva:  became  well  known 
for  hia  pnUlrationa  on  political  economy  and  finance, 
and  was  made  director  general  of  finances  (1777). 
His  publication  on  the  finances  of  France  caused  bla 
dismissal  (1781):  recalled  In  1788;  diamlaasd  in  1789; 
shortly  recalled,  but  again  dismissed  (1790). 

MSBO  (87-68).  Roman  emperor  (54-08).  He  waa 
the  son  of  Agrlppina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  who 
adopted  him  and  made  him  his  heir.  On  the  murder 
of  Claudius  by  Agripplna,  the  soldiera  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor  in  54.  He  caused  Britannicus,  son  of  Clan- 
diaa,  to  be  poisoned,  as  he  feared  him  as  a  rival; 
poisoned  his  own  mother  to  please  Poppaea  Sabina. 
To  marry  Ihe  latter  he  divorced  and  put  to  death  his 
wife,  Ortavia,  in  62.  In  61  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Britain  under  Boadlrea,  which  was  suppressed  by 
Suetonius  PauUnns.  Rome  Itself  waa  on  the  verge  of 
a  rebellion.  In  64  two  thirds  of  the  city  of  Rome  waa 
consumed  In  a  great  fire  which  it  Is  believed  waa 
rauaed  by  Nero.  He  blamed  the  Christians  and  began 
a  persecution  of  them.  He  rebuilt  the  city  in  great 
magnificence,  including  the  palace  known  aa  the  Golden 
House.  All  Italy  was  plundered  to  supply  the  money 
for  his  extravsgance.  A  conspiracy  against  him  failed 
in  65  and  Seneca  and  Lucian  fell  victims  to  his  ven- 
geance. He  killed  his  wife,  Poppaea  Sabina,  in  a 
rage.  Hia  soldiers  rniie  against  him  and  he  fled  from 
Rome  and  ended  his  life  by  suicide  ia  68. 

MES'BELBODB,  KABL  BOBBBT,  COUVT  VOH 
(1780-1862).  Russian  diplomat:  bom  at  Lisbon.  Be- 
ginning his  diplomatic  services  (1816)  under  Alexander 
I.,  he  was  prominent  in  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of 
Russia  until  1850 ;  became  vice-chancellor  ( 1829) ; 
imperial  chancellor  (1844);  opposed  the  policy  which 
brought  on  the  war.  of  18S3,  and  retired  from  tbe 
foreign  office  (1856). 

MIOHOIiAS  I.,  PATLOVXTOH  (1796-1855).  Em- 
of  Rusain;  born  at  St.  Petersburg;  third  son  of 

ol  I.  He  married  In  1817  Charlotte,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Pmssia,  and  In 
1825.  on  the  death  of  Alexander  I.,  Nlcholaa  became 
emperor.  He  revived  capital  punishment;  codified 
RuBsIsn  law  (1827-1846);  converted  Poland  into  a 
Russian  province,  and  completely  Roxsisnized  the  for- 
eign  element  in  the  country.  In  I82B  a  successful  war 
with  Turkey  gave  Russia  more  territory.  Intent  upon 
forcing  his  hereditary  designs  upon  Const  an  tlnnilo, 
Nicholas  Involved  the  country  in  the  Crimean  Wart 
during  which  stnig^e  he  died  at  St.  Petersburg. 

mOHOIAB  n.  (1868-  ).  Emperor  of  Bnsda; 
bom  at  St,  Petersburg;  eldest  son  of  Rmperor  Alex- 
ander m.  gnd  Unria  Feodorovna.    In  1891,  durinff  tho 
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famine,  h«  vm  prMident  of  the  committM  of  aaccor; 
held  aereral  miutair  commandB  in  bis  own  country, 
end  in  189S  Uie  Order  of  the  Gerter  tkb  conferred  upon 
him  la  England.  Ha  trevaled  ezteneively  in  the  Rus- 
■ies  Empir«  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
it»  probEema  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father  (1894), 
■ttcceeded  to  the  throne.  AlthouKh  he  had  previoualy 
aeemed  to  lack  the  qualities  essential  to  a  mlor,  Nicho- 
las now  began  a  reign  which  exhibited  both  energjr  and 
deci^Dn,  Perhaps  the  most  noted  act  of  tho  ctar  was 
the  peace  edict  of  1895,  which  renUted  la  the  paaeo 
conference  at  The  Hagne. 

NOBTH,  fbedbbioe;  EIQHTH  LOBD  NOBTR 

AND  SECOND  BABL  OF  QUILFOBD  (1782  1792). 
English  statesman;  waa  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was  sent  to  the  Houae  of 
Oommons  for  Banbury  (1754);  was  a  junior  lord  of 
tiie  treasury  (1759-1765).  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheqner  (1767).  North  succeeded  to  the  duke  of 
Graiton  as  prime  minister  (1770)  and,  although  he 
was  awsre  that  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  American 
colonies  must  in  the  end  fail,  be  nevertbelees  set  nside 
his  own  convictions  to  please  the  king's  obstinacy. 
Being  unable  longer  to  continue  his  policies,  Lord  Korth 
resigned  (178S)  ;  succeeded  aa  earl  of  Guilford  (1790). 

NOBTHOOTE,  SIB  STAFFOBD  HENBT,  EABL  OF 
ISSESLEZQH  (1818-1887$.  An  English  Btstesman. 
Chairman  of  Hudson  Bay  Company  (1669-1874) 
and  caused  the  transfer  to  Canada  of  Prince  Rupert's 
Land;  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  which 
aigned  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (1871);  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  Disraeli's  Cabinet  (1874);  first 
lord  of  the  tresaury  in  Salisbury's  Cabinet  (188S- 
1886);  foreign  secretary  (1886). 

O'OOKHOB.  THOUAS  POWBB  (1818-  ).  IHsh 
politician,  known  as  "Tay  Pay."  Member  for  Oalway 
(1880);  strong  Pamellite;  president  of  Irish  Nationid 
League  of  Great  Britain  (1S83) ;  since  1886  member 
for  LlTerpool  four  times.  Oolleeted  great  anms  (or 
Home  Bute.    Brilliant  journalist. 

ODHLL,  BENJAMIN  B.,  JB.  (1854-  }.  An 
American  politician;  born  at  Kewburgb,  N.  T.  Member 
of  Congress  (1895-1901)  ;  governor  of  New  York 
(1900)  and  re-elected  in  1902. 

ODOAOEB  (!  -493).  Ruler  of  Italy  (476-403). 
Served  under  Orestes,  the  father  of  Romulua  Augua- 
tnlns,  the  last  Roman  emperor.  He  claimed  from 
Oreetes  one  third  of  the  land  of  Italy  for  his  soldiers. 
On  his  refusal,  Odoacer  marched  against  Pavia.  stormed 
the  city,  and  put  Orestes  to  death  (476).  Bomnlua 
abdicated  and  Odoacer  ruled  in  his  place.  He  took 
the  title  of  king  only,  and  gave  up  to  Zeno,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  title  of  emperor  of  East  and  West. 
This  is  regarded  aa  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (476).  Hla  capital  was  Ravenna.  He  gave  up 
one  third  of  Italy  to  the  soldiers.  Zeno  became  jeal- 
ous of  him  and  sent  Theodoric  against  him.  Odoacer 
was  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Isontius  (489),  again  at 
Verona.  Though  he  gained  a  slight  advantage  at  Favia 
(490),  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Ravenna  and 
eapitnlated  (498).  A  few  weeks  later  be  was  invited 
to  a  banquet  and  alain  by  the  hand  of  Theodoric. 

O'HiaaiNS,  BEBNAEDO  (1776-1842).  Chilean 
atatesman  and  general ;  born  in  Chilian ;  son  of  Am- 
brosia O'Higgina ;  was  educated  at  Lima  and  in 
England.  In  1810  he  Joined  the  Chilean  patriots  and 
three  yeara  later  succeeded  Carrera  as  commander  of 
the  amiy.  Carrera's  jealousy  led  him  to  desert  O'Hig' 
gins  in  the  battle  at  Rancagua  (1814),  and  the 
patriots  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Spanish.  O'Hie- 
glns  was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  In  1817  he 
returned  and.  after  the  victory  at  Chasabuco  (February 
12).  was  made  dtotatdr  of  Chile.  The  arialocratic 
party,  however,  disapproved  of  his  attempts  to  intro- 
duce a  liberal  conHlitutlon.  and  in  823.  under  the 
followers  of  Carrers,  they  rebelled  and  deposed  him. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Lima. 

01^  I.,  TRTaVASSON  (SSSMOOO).  First  Chris- 
tian king  of  Norway.  In  his  early  days  he  was  one 
of  the  Vikings  who  were  the  terror  of  the  North  Sea, 
descending  upon  the  coasts  of  Kngland,  Ireland,  and 
France.  In  995  he  seized  the  throne  of  Norway.  He 
then  exerted  bimself  in  the  (Thristianising  of  hia  sub- 
jects. He  was  slain  in  a  great  naval  battle  with  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  in  1000. 

OliEO  (t  -913).  Regent  for  Igor,  the  aon  of 
Bnrik,  the  founder  of  the  Ruasian  Empire  (879) ; 
vanrped  the  power;  made  Kiev  hia  capital;  nbdued 
the  neighboring  tribes  and  made  •  inceessful  attack 
upon  Constantinople, 


OBAHOE,  WnJJAH  THE  SILENT,  FBIVOB  OF 

(1533-1584).  Founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  bom 
at  Dillenburg.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  inaurrection 
which  resulted  from  the  attempt  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
to  stamp  out  Proteatantiam  and  eatablish  Catholicism 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  about, 
in  1579,  the  Union  of  Utrecht  iq.  v.).  This  marked 
the  birth  of  the  Dutch  Bmublic,  but  In  1580  Philip  put 
a  price  on  WlUiam'a  head,  and  he  was  assaninated  at 
Delft. 

OSCAB   I.,    JOSEPH    FBANC0I8  BEENADOTTB 

(1799-18S9).  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  born  in 
Paris;  son  of  Marshal  Bernadotte;  married  Josephine 
Beauharnais  ( I8'23 ),  by  vhom  he  had  five  children. 
He  became  king  in  1844,  and  began  a  reign  noted  for 
its  justice  and  beneficent  measures.  Wlien  Oscar's 
health  failed  in  1857,  his  eldest  son  (later  Charles 
XV.)  was  appointed  regent. 

OSCAB  n.  (1829-1907).  King  of  Sweden  and  un- 
til 1905  king  of  Norway;  born  in  Stockholm:  third  aon 
of  Oscar  I. ;  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles  XV.,  on  the 
throne  in  1872,  and  proved  a  most  successful  ruler. 
In  1857  he  married  the  Princess  Sophie  of  Naasan,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons.  Osror  attained  some  note  as 
a  writer,  and  patronized  industry,  science,  and  the  arts. 

OSICAN  or  OTHMAN  I.,  aurnamed  AL-OHAZI,  THE 
CONQUEBOB  (125g-]32(iX:  The  founder  of  the  Otto- 
man power.  His  father,  EMogrul,  was  the  chief  of 
the  Turks  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor.  On  his  destb  in 
1288.  Othman  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  con- 
quered all  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  inclndinc 
Nicaea  (1304),  Marmora  (1307),  and  Brusa<(lS28). 

OTHO.  MABOVS  BALTIOB  (32-69).  Emperor  of 
ancient  Rome  for  three  months  In  09 ;  was  a  companion 
of  Nero,  but  in  68  be  joined  Oalba  against  Nero. 
Being  chosen  emperor  by  the  aoldlera  at  Rome,  he 
turned  agsinat  Oalba.  His  forcea,  however,  were  com- 
pletely defeated  at  Bedrtscum,  near  Cremona,  and  he 
atabbed  himself. 

OTHO  I.,  THE  OBEAT  (912-S73).  Founder  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation.  "The  eldest 
aon  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  king  of  Germany,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  936  as  king  of  Germany.  He  overcame 
the  revolutions  in  his  kingdom  and  the  incursions  of 
the  Huns.  The  latter  were  defeated  at  Lechfeld  in 
955  and  never  after  renewed  their  raids.  He  took 
northern  Italy  and  in  962  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  XII.,  and  thus  founded  the  Holy  Boman  Empire. 

OTKO  m.  (980-1002).  Holy  Roman  emperor  (983- 
1002).  The  aon  of  Otho  It.,  who  died  in  980.  The 
aon  was  immediately  crowned  king  of  the  Germans  at 
Aix-Ia-Chspelle.  He  received  the  imperial  crown  as 
emperor  in  996.  During  the  minority  several  rebel- 
lions and  intrigues  against  him  were  put  down.  After 
settling  the  dispute  over  the  papacy  by  the  election  of 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  Otho  lived  at  Rome  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Empire.  He  tried  to  re- 
store the  old  Roman  Empire  but  waa  prevented  by  tiie 
opposition  of  the  Romans.  Otho  withdrew  to  Bavenna. 
where  Jie  died  at  the  age  of  22. 

OTHO  IV.  (about  1175-1218).  Holy  Boman  em- 
peror (1198-1214).  His  fsther,  Henry  the  Lion,  was 
outlawed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1180  and  moat  of 
hla  dominions  taken  away.  In  1197  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  died,  leaving  an  infant  son.  The  German  princes 
set  up  Fliilip,  dnke  of  Swabia.  while  the  Guelpha  sup- 
ported Otho  as  king.  In  1200  Otho  waa  apparently 
defeated,  but  Philip  was  assassinated  in  1208  and 
Olho  was  recogniied  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who 
crowned  him  emperor  in  1209.  In  1210  be  was  ex- 
communicated for  seizing  some  church  lands.  In  1211 
some  German  princes  chose  Frederick  II.,  king  of 
Sicily  and  Naples,  in  place  of  Otho.  After  tbe  defeat 
at  Bouvinea  by  Philip  Auguetns  of  France  in  1214, 
Otho  retired  to  his  estates  until  his  death. 

OTIS,  JAMES  (1725-171^3).  American  statesman; 
born  at  West  Barnstable,  Mass.  He  was  bronght  into 
notice  by  his  sprerh  agninst  the  writs  of  assistance, 
and  by  the  publication  of  several  pamphlets  against 
Parliamentary  taxation;  was  instrumental  In  bringing 
about  the  fliamn  Act  (ingress  (1765)  and  In  effecting 
other  measures  for  the  defense  of  American  liberties. 

OTTOMAN  or  TURKISH  EMPIBE.  Founded  by 
Oihmnn  I.,  in  r!99,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  soon  extended 
into  Riirope.  With  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  In 
1453,  it  Burcecdi-d  to  the  Byzantine  Empire, 

OXENSTIEBNA,  AXEL.  COUNT  (1533-1654). 
A  Swedish  slnlcsman;  born  at  Fon5,  in  Upland;  made 
imperial  chancellor  (1611).  During  the  Polish  War 
(1621-1625)  he  waa  regent  in  everything  but  name 
and,  on  the  death  of  Gustavns  Adolidius  (1632),  be- 
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cune  director  of  the  Swedlih  policy  in  Oflnnsaj;  eon- 
eluded   tlie    adTantageous  peace  td  BrSnuebro  with 

Desnurk  (1645). 

PAUCA,  THOUAS  ESTBASA  (1836-1008).  Cuban 
statmnan;  bom  rear  Bayamo;  in  the  Ten  Years'  War 
(1868-1878) ;  conducted  school  at  Central  Valley, 
New  York;  president  of  new  Cuban  republic  <]g02)': 
resisned  on  provisional  KOTemmcnt  by  the  United 
States  necessitated  by  insurrection. 

FALMEB,  JOHH  HcCAULET  (1817-1900).  Born 
at  Eacle  Creek.  Ky.;  elect(;d  to  Illinois  senate  (18S2); 
servea  in  ITnion  forces  (1862-1866),  rrtiritiK  with 
rank  of  major  general;  Kovprnor  of  Illinois  (ISOB); 
United  States  senator  {I8B1-189T). 

FALUEBSTOK.  REHBT  JOHN  TEMPI.E.  VIS- 
COUNT (1784-1865).  Born  at  Broadlands;  snccpcded 
to  title  (1802);  membpr  Ilnose  of  Cnmmons  (1807); 
secretary  of  war  (1808-1828):  Hpcrelarv  of  state  (or 
foreign  affairs  (1830-18-11  and  t84a-18ril)  ;  home  secrc- 
tary  (1852);  prime  miniater  (1S5S-1857,  1859-1865). 

PAPINEAir,  LOUIS  JOSEPH  (1789-1871).  Bom 
at  ItoBtreal.  Elected  to  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  (1809).  As  leader  of  French  Canadian  party 
was  chosen  speaker  (1817-1837).  Quarreled  with 
Toyat  Korernora  repeatedly:  Lord  Dalhousie  declined  to 
accept  hfm  ai  speaker,  but  the  Assembly  Insisted  and 
Lord  Dalhonale  reaiKDed.  The  Asaembly  under  his  bad 
tranamitted  to  Ba^Iand  the  famoua  "Klnety-two  BpsoIu- 
lions."  Affairs  became  more  critical  (1835);  Pspineau 
arranged  with  William  I^ron  Hackensle,  the  leader  of 
the  revolntionary  party  in  I'pper  Canada,  to  cooperate 
in  forcing  England  to  make  the  Provincial  Council 
elective,  instead  of  appointive.  His  violent  speechea 
prodticed  ultimate  rebellion  (1837);  he  fled  to  (he 
united  Statea  and  (1839)  to  France,  retnming  under 

Bneral  amnesty  to  Canada  (1847).    Elected  to  Lower 
ouse  of  the  now  united  Capadian  Parliament,  but  hia 
influence  was  gone. 

PABNELXi,    CHABLES    STE  W  ABT     ( 1 8  4  6- 1 89 1) . 

Born  at  Avondalc.  Wirklow;  member  of  Parliament 
(1875)  ;  organized  the  Land  League  (1879)  and  fought 
for  Home  Rule.  Proved  ehargps  ruined  his  reputa- 
tion and  career.  cauRine  a  split  in  the  Irish  party. 
Deposed  from  the  leadership  of  his  partv.  but  refused 
to  submit,  and  led  a  minority  until  his  death. 

P  AUNCEFOTE.  LORD  JULIAN  ( 1 8  2  8  - 1902 ) . 
Uinister  to  United  States  (1889)  ;  first  "ambassador" 
(1893):  arbitrated  Venezuelan,  Bering  Sea,  and  other 
diffirultiea  between  England  and  United  Slates;  abro- 

?ited  ClB/ton-Balwer  Treaty:  party  to  Hay-Paunrefote 
reaty;  delegate  to  Hague  Conference  (1899). 

PEDBO  I.  (DOH  ANTONIO  PEDBO  DE  ALOAN- 
TABA  BOUBBON)  (1798-1834).  Recent  of  Brazil 
(1821):  aupported  Independents:  recognized  by  Porta- 
gal;  emperor  (1825-1831).  Abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Pedro  II.:  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  (1826), 
but  transferred  throne  to  daughter,  Donna  Maria. 

PEDBO  n.  (DOH  PEDBO  DE  ALGANTABA) 
(1825-1891).  Emperor  of  Brazil  (1831-1889).  Crowned 
(1841),  his  reign  marked  by  rebellions  and  insurrec- 
tions. Opened  the  Amazon  to  international  trade 
(1867);  abolished  slavery  (1888);  forced  to  abdicate 
b)   a  revolution  (1889). 

PEEL.  SZB  ROBEBT  (1788-1850).  English  states- 
man ;  Irish  secretary  (1812-1818)  ;  home  secretary 
(1823-1827)  and  again  under  Wellington  (1828- 
1830) :  introduced  the  Calhiilie  Kmancipation  Bill 
(1829);  prime  miniater  (1834-1835)  and  again  (1841- 
1846);  repealed  the  corn  laws  (1846).  Olodatone  and 
Disraeli  bcc;an  their  careers  under  his  direction. 

FELLETIEB.  SIB  CHABIBS  AIJPH0H8E  FANTA- 
LEON  (1837-  ).  Educated  at  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Po- 
cati^re  College  and  Laval  University.  B.CL.  d<>Kree 
(1858);  called  to  bar  (1860);  queen's  counsel  (1879): 
batonnier  of  Quebec  Bar  (1892);  twice  president  of 
Society  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste;  represented  Kamouraska 
In  House  of  Commons  (1869-1877);  Quebec  East  in 

Sebec    Assembly    (1873-187'1) :    nrivy    councilor  of 
nada  (1877);  aenator  (1877-1905);  speaker  of  the 
Canadian  Senate   (1896-1901):  }udgfl  Superior  Court 

firovincc  of  Quebec  (li>05-1908)  :  decorated  Compan- 
on  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (1878):  Knight 
(1898).  Beaigned  as  judge;  appointed  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Quebec.  He  was  for  many 
yean  an  officer  tn  the  Canadian  militia  and  served  In 
the  Northweat  rebellion. 

PEPIN.  See  Pirix. 

FBBI0UI8.  The  greatest  Blateaman  nf  ancient 
Greece  (!  -42B  B.  C).  His  father,  Xanthimnia. 
conquered  the  Peraiana  at  Uyealo  in  479  B.  C.  Perl- 
ctea  championed  the  demoeratic  party  of  Athens  and 


made  it  snpreme  dnring  what  is  known  m  the  **AtB 
of  Pericles.  He  waa  the  foremost  orator,  statetman, 
and  general  of  his  time.  He  introduced  many  reforma, 
carried  Athens  safely  through  several  wan,  formed 
the  Confederacy  of  Deloe,  restored  the  buildings  of 
Athens  destroyed  b^r  the  Persians,  made  Athens  the 
moat  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  erected  the  Parthe- 
non, encouraged  literature  and  the  arta.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  outbreak  of 
a  plague,  the  fame  of  Pericles  waned-  He  was  de- 
posed from  office,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  Thougll 
restored,  he  died  soon  after  from  a  lingering  disease. 

VETER  OF  OOUBTENAT.  Third  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople  (1216-121B).    Brother  of  BaUwis  I. 

and  uncle  of  Baldwin  II. 

FETEB  Z.,  THE  GBEAT  (1672-1725).  Osar  of 
Russia;  founder  of  the  modern  Russian  monarchy;  l)orn 
at  Moscow;  crowned  joint  emperor  with  Ivan  (1682), 
under  the  regency  of  Princess  Sophia;  became  sole 
ruler  (If>89);  went  to  war  with  Turkey  (1695);  and 
in  1696  conquered  Aiov.  He  then  traveled  in  western 
Europe  to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for  develop- 
ing his  empire,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Poland  formed 
a  coalition  against  Charles  XII.  (1699)  of  Sweden, 
and  in  (he  battle  of  Pultowa  (1709)  Peter  completely 
defeated  Chariea.  Peter  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  modem  Bnssla,  he  being  the  flnf  intro- 
duce into  hia  country  the  reforma  of  other  European 
nations. 

PHILIP  I.  (about  1052-1108).  King  of  Francs 
(1060-1IU8).  Eldest  son  of  Henry  I.  His  mother 
and  Baldwin  V.  of  Flanders  were  regents  during  his 
minority.  He  increased  his  empire,  but  aroused  the 
anger  of  the  pope  by  putting  aaide  his  wife.  He  was 
ei communicated  at  (he  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095. 
He  was  released  from  the  ban  in  1105. 

PHILIP  IL  or  PBIUP  AUHUBTUB  (1185-1228). 
King  of  France  (1180-1228).  The  son  and  sneeessor 
of  Louis  VII.  and  one  of  the  greatest  monarcha  of  the 
Capelian  dynasty.  In  1181  he  despoiled  the  count  of 
Flanders  of  two  rich  districts.  In  1182  he  drove  tho 
Jews  out  of  his  territories  and  confiscated  their  wealth. 
In  1187  he  helped  the  English  in  their  attack  on 
Languedoc.  In  1190  he  went  to  the  Third  Crusade 
with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England,  but  quarreled 
and  returned  home.  He  promised  Richard  to  respect 
his  lands:  but  at  once  on  his  return  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  John  of  England  to  divide  up  Richard's 
poRKessions  in  France.  Richard's  return  caused  a  war 
which  was  carried  on  against  John  after  the  death  of 
Richard  in  1100  ond  much  of  his  land  was  lost  to 
France.  In  1*214  Philip  defeated  the  allied  Germans, 
English,  and  Flemish  at  Bouvines.  He  improved  and 
built  in  the  Urge  cities,  and  gave  the  first  charter  to 
the  l^niversity  of  Paris.  EVsnce  obtained  a  com- 
manding position  In  Europe  Is  this  reign. 

FHUJF  m..  la  KABDI  or  THE  BOLD  (1245- 
1285).  King  of  France  (1270-1285).  Son  and  auc- 
cpssor  of  Louis  IX.  He  bad  his  father's  piety  but  not 
his  ability.  His  reign  is  unimportant  except  for  the 
rise  of  the  lawyers  as  a  class  of  royal  advisers. 

PHZLIP  IT.,  THE  FAIB  (1268-1314).  King  of 
France  (1285-1314).  Son  and  successor  of  Philip 
III.  The  most  prominent  event  of  the  reign  wss  the 
slruggle  with  the  papacy.  The  French  undertook  to 
tax  the  clergy,  whereupon  Boniface  VIII.,  the  pope, 
issued  the  bull  Clericos  Laicoa  in  1296,  instructing 
the  clergy  to  resist  the  attempt.  The  gorernment 
iKsiicd  a  decree  forbidding  the  exportation  of  metals 
from  France.  Then  the  pope  gave  way  at  once,  as  this 
would  have  prevented  the  sending  of  money  to  Rome. 
In  1301  Boniface  again  attempted  to  carry  his  point 
and  issued  the  famous  bull  ITnam  Sanctam,  which  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  papacy  and  was  a  challenge  to 
all  of  the  monarcha  of  Europe.  To  strengthen  his 
position  Philip  summoned  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  France  the  States-General.  In  1303  Boniface 
died.  After  a  short  rule  of  Benedict  XI.,  Philip  ob- 
tained, in  1305,  the  election  of  Clement  V.  as  pope. 
In  1309  the  pope  took  up  his  residence  in  Avignon 
and  until  1738  the  papacy  waa  under  the  control  of 
France.  He  became  involved  in  war  with  England 
under  Edward  I.  and  with  Guy  of  Flanders.  He  wna 
defeated  at  Conrtrai  in  1802  and  made  peace  (1305). 

PHZUP  VI.  (1393-1350).  King  of  France  (1328- 
1850).  Firat  king  of  the  House  of  Valois.  The  son 
of  Charles  of  Valois.  younger  brother  of  Philip  Iv. 
His  right  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by  Edward  III. 
of  England,  who  claimed  it  through  his  mother.  This 
involved  France  in  the  Hundred  Tears'  Wsr.  He 
wiped  out  tho  disgrace  of  Courtral  hv  defeating  th» 
Flemish  at  Casscls  (1328).  The  '^''f^yj^Q Ip" 
DiQitizGci  by  \^ 
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bogsD  in  1837.  The  French  fleet  w«i  dettrored  off 
SlQii  in  1840.  Philip  wm  extraTKgant  and  the  Stktee- 
Generftl  deeUred  in  1888  that  their  consent  wu  necee- 
nuj  before  the  impoiition  of  taxes.  In  1346  Edvard 
won  Or^cy,  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope  a  peace 
was  made  in  1347.  The  black  death  broke  out  in  the 
same  year.  Philip's  extraraicsnee  knew  no  bo  and! 
and  the  eoaBtrjr  wu  iraatlr  oppressed. 

PHILIP  n.  (882-S8S  B.  0.).  King  of  Macedonia 
and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  camo  to  the 
thnrae  In  859  B.  C.  and  sradnally  made  himself  master 
of  all  of  Greece,  His  threat  stand  was  at  Ctiaeronea. 
where,  in  338,  he  defeated  the  allied  Thebana  and 
Athenians.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  to  inrsde 
Persia,  he  was  assassinated.  He  was  succeeded  hy 
bis  son,  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  a][sinst  his 
efforts  to  become  master  of  Greece  that  Demosthenes 
uttered  the  famous  speeches  known  as  Philippic!. 

PHILIP  V.  (237-179  B.  C).  King  of  MaeedcMiik. 
The  first  part  of  his  rei^  was  devoted  to  war  with 
the  Aetollan  and  Achaean  leacaes.  It  ia  known  as 
ttaa  Social  War  and  was  ended       the  Psaee  of  Naa- 

Jiactna  in  217  B.  C.  Ha  joined  Hannibal  of  Carthage 
n  the  war  Mainst  Borne  and  bronjtht  on  the  Pint 
Haoedonfan  War  (214-206  B.  C).  a»  gun  Hanntbal 
ao  aid  and  the  war  droned  alMis  without  reaalta  to 
either  tide.  In  205  B.  u.  he  joined  Antigonua  hi  a 
war  acalnst  Ptolemy  E^phaaes  of  Egypt.  This  In- 
curred the  anger  of  Rome  and  the  Second  Macedonian 
War  followed  la  200  B.  0.  It  ended  with  the  battle 
of  CrnoBcephalae  (197  B.  C),  in  whidi  the  Boman 
general,  Flaminlnus,  was  victorious,  Philip  losing  many 
of  his  possesBlons  snd  much  of  his  independence. 

PHILIP  n.  (1527-1598).  Kinit  of  Spain;  bom  at 
Talladolid;  eon  of  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  received 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  (1555)  ;  became 
king  of  Spain  (1556);  stamped  out  Froteetantiam  in 
Spain,  but  his  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  Netherlands 
resulted  in  a  disastrous  revolt;  in  1680  Portugal 
came  under  his  power,  but  the  "Invincible  Armada" 
equipped  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  completely 
defeated  by  the  English  (1588). 

i  PHIP8  or  PBIPPS.  SIB  WILLIAK  (1651-1695). 
First  royal  fcovernor  of  Massscbusd.ts :  born  at  Wool- 
wich, Me.  When  about  18  years  of  age  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  in  1687,  when  he  recovered  (1,500,000 
in  treasure  from  a  wrecked  Spanish  galleon,  was 
knighted  and  appointed  sheriff  of  New  England.  Phips 
captared  Port  Royal  (1690),  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Quebec  (1691),  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  MassBchusettB  (1692),  As  s  governor  he  displsyed 
a  rough  snd  arbitrary  spirit,  and  was  called  to  En^and 
to  answer  chargea  (1694). 

I    PHOCIOH  (/o'«A«-on)   (402-817  B.  0.).  Athenian 

Srneral  and  statesman ;  studied  nnder  Plato  and 
snocrates;  qnelled  disturbances  In  Euboea  (849  B.C.), 
and  later  led  a  body  of  Athenians  to  Megara,  where  he 
crushed  niillp's  faction.  In  politics  he  opposed  Demos- 
theaes'a  Impracticable  ambition  of  coping  with  Philip 
of  Hacedon  and  bis  son,  Alexander,  and  restrained 
Athens  from  nnde risking  sny  rssb  enterprise.  Ac- 
cused of  implication  in  intrigues  against  Polysperchon, 
he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock. 

PIOKEBINQ,  TIHOTHT  (1745-1829).  American 
statesman ;  born  in  Salem,  If  ass. ;  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  (1763),  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
(1768).  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington 
(1775);  marched  with  the  Essex  regiment  to  join 
Washington  in  New  Jersey  (1776)  ;  was  made  adjutant 
general  by  Washington;  participated  in  the  campaign 
against  Howe  (1777);  becsaie  quartermaster  general 
(1780),  and  sided  in  the  campaign  resulting  in  the 
surrender  of  CornwalHs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gonstitutionsl  Convention  (1789);  post- 
master genersl  (1791-1705);  secretary  of  state  from 
1795  to  1800.  when  trouble  with  President  Adams 
caused  his  dismissal.  Pickering  served  as  United 
States  senator  (1803-1811).  and  wss  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatiyes  (1812  snd  1814). 

PHTCKHET,  CHABLES  OOTESWOBTH  (1746- 
1825) .  American  statesman  and  soldier;  born  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  wna  educated  in  England,  and 
returned  to  America  (1769);  served  in  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  South  Carolina  (1775);  was  one 
of  Washington's  sids-de-camp ;  prominent  member  of 
the  United  States  Constitutional  Convention  (17S7); 
of  the  convention  which  framed  a  constitution  for 
South  Carolina  (1790) ;  United  States  minister  to 
Prance  (1796),  where,  in  snawer  to  the  French  min- 
ister's demand  for  money,  he  is  ssid  to  hsve  given  the 
famous  reply,  "War  be  it,  then;  millions  for  defense, 
dr,  but  Dot  one  cent  for  tribute."    Unsnccessfnl  Fed- 
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erslist  candidate  for  vice-president  (1800);  for  presi- 
dent (1804  and  1808). 

FIFIH  or  PEPIN.  The  name  of  several  mayora  of  the 
palace  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Fninte  and  the  ancertoTt  of 
the  Carlovingian  kings.  PIPIN  THE  wr.iwn  (died 
639)  controlled  the  policy  of  the  sUte  with  Aravnlt 
bishop  of  Meta,  under  Dagobert  I.  PIFIN  OF  BB- 
BIBUL  (died  714).  Bon  of  Pipln  the  Elder.  He 
had  charge  w  majtwdomo  of  the  eaatem  part  of  the 
Prankish  kingdom  known  as  Anatraaio,  about  679.  He 
defeated  Ebroin,  majordomo  of  the  western  part.  He 
that  became  nUer  of  all  of  the  FronlcB  In  687.  His 
son  was  Charles  Martel.  PIPHV  THE  SHOBT  (714- 
768).  King  of  the  Frsnks  (751-768).  The  second 
son  of  Charles  Msrtel.  In  741  be  and  his  brother, 
Karlmann,  received  the  office  of  mayors  of  the  palace. 
In  742  they  placed  Childeric  III.  upon  the  throne. 
In  747  Earlma  nn  abdicated  and  became  s  monk.  In 
751  Pipin  wss  crowned  king  and  Childeric  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  a  monastery.  Pipin  was  the  first  king  of 
the  Caroliagian  line.  In  754  he  was  made  patrician 
of  Rome.  A  few  years  later  be  conquered  the  Lom- 
bards. In  the  following  year  he  again  defeated  the 
Lombards,  and  the  portion  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna which  he  took  away  from  them,  he  gave  to  the 

Eipe.    This  gift  is  known  as  the  Donation  of  Pipln. 
e  was  succeeded  by  his  sona,  Karlm«an  and  Charlee 
the  Great  or  QiarlemagDo. 

PXSirTBATnS  (I  -abont  627  B.  0.).  A  tTVat 
of  Athens,  son  of  Hippocratea  and  friend  of  Solon. 
He  became  a  leader  of  the  poorer  elaaaee  of  Athena 
after  the  capture  of  Salamis  m  the  war  with  M«t«r«. 
In  championing  the  poor  people  and  in  the  attempt  to 
redresa  their  vronn  he  was  protected  by  a  body- 
guard of  500  armed  men.  In  560  B.  C.  he  seiied  the 
Acropolis  st  Athens,  and  made  himself  tyrant  or  ruler 
of  Athens.  After  five  years  his  enemies  overcame  him 
and  he  was  driven  out.  He  returned  but  was  again 
driven  out  in  550  B.  C.  He  went  to  Enboea  for  10 
years;  then  he  gathered  a  force  snd  wss  opposed  at 
Marathon,  where  he  defeated  his  foes  and  was  re- 
established in  540  B.  G.,  holding  power  until  his  deatb 
In  528  or  527  B.  C.  He  inaugurated  reforms  and 
improved  the  condition  of  the  people.  His  family  was 
known  aa  the  Pisietratidae. 

PITT,  WILLIAH  (1759-1806).  Famons  English 
statesman;  born  at  Hayes.  Entering  Parliament 
(1781),  he  made  bis  first  motitm  for  renirm  ia  repre- 
sentstion  in  1782  which,  althoagh  it  failed,  made  so 
favorable  an  impreaaion  that  Shelbnme  made  him 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (1783).  In  1788  he 
became  prime  mlniater:  was  active  in  the  negotiationa 
of  peace  with  the  United  States;  reorganised  the 
flnaneee;  attempted  to  establish  free  trade  hetween 
England  and  Ireland  (1785);  supported  the  proposal 
for  the  abolition  of  slave  trade;  and  endeavored  to 
effect  a  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  which 
should  also  relieve  the  Catholics  of  their  disabilities. 
The  union  act  passed,  but  the  Catholic  emancipation 
measures  failed  because  of  the  king's  opposition  to 
them.  This  led  Pitt  to  resign  in  1801.  but  he  was 
recalled  (1804). 

PLAHTAGBNET.  A  line  of  English  sovereigns 
(1154-139B)  comprising  Henry  II,  (1154-1189);  Rich- 
ard I.  (1189-1199);  John  (1199-1216);  Henry  IIL 
(1216-1272);  Edward  I.  (1272-1307);  Edward  II. 
(1807-1327);  Edward  III.  (1827-1377);  Richard  II. 
(1377-1399). 

PLATT,  THOMAS  OOLLIEB  (1833-1910).  Ameri- 
can politician;  born  in  Owego,  N.  Y.  After  a  success- 
ful business  career  he  became  United  States  senator 
(1881).  After  a  few  months  he  and  Senator  Roscoe 
Conkling  resided  because  Osrfield  did  not  defer  to 
them  in  New  York  sppointments.  Both  were  defeated 
in  an  appeal  to  the  legislature.  Plstt  was  again 
elected  in  1897  and  in  1903.  He  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate in  March.  1909,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ellhu  Root. 
President  of  United  States  Express  Company  since  1680. 

POUBAI%  SBBA8TU.0  JOSE  DE  OABTALHO, 
UABQtnS  DE  (1699-1782).  Portuguese  diplomat  and 
statesman;  "The  Great  Marquis";  bom  at  the  Castle 
of  Sou  re,  near  Coimbra.  He  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  London  (1789);  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1750);  prime  minister 
(1757).  As  premier,  Pombal  crushed  the  Jesuits  and 
baninhpd  them  from  the  kingdom  (1759),  checked  the 
luquiititlon.  encouraged  agriculture,  founded  scho^ 
etc.  He  wss  created  marquis  (1770);  banidied  from 
court  (1777). 

POhlPET,  QKAEUS  MAGNUS  POHPEIUS  or  POH- 
P£T  THE  GREAT  (106-48  B.  G.).    A  famous  Roman 
general  and  statesman.    He  joined  Sulla  afaiagt  Ms- 
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ihtM,  and  on  the  death  ol  Mariut  hs  wu  Intrntted  vltk 
the  conduct  of  the  war  Is  Afrira  afainst  the  remaantB 
ot  the  Marian  party.  He  drove  the  followera  of  Lepi- 
duB  ont  of  Italjr  and  defeated  the  Ifarian  party  In 
Spain  under  Sertoriua.  He  was  elected  connil  In  70 
B.  0.,  thoucfa  nnder  the  legal  af[e.  Id  67  and  66  B.  C. 
he  drore  the  OUiciaa  piratea  from  the  aeae;  conquered 
Ufthridates  and  Tigranea  in  Aaia  Minor;  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Caeear,  Later  Crasaua  was  added 
and  the  first  trinmv irate  waa  formed  in  60  B.  C. 
Potnpej  grew  iealoni  of  Caetar'a  succeaaea  in  Oaul  and 
he  induced  the  Senate  to  order  him  to  lay  down  his 
command.  Caeaar  refused  and  croiaed  the  Bub  icon 
river  into  Italy,  thus  defyinir  the  Senate.  (See  Cae- 
AUL)    After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  48  B.  C.  Pom- 

Eaaeaped  to  EiiTPt,  where  be  was  murdered.  Hie 
d  was  presented  to  Caesar  on  his  arrival  there,  but 
Caeaar  ordered  the  mnrderer  to  be  put  to  death. 

PSAMBTHIK  I.  <6e3-610  B.  C.)  The  vaaaal  of 
Aaahur-faani-pal  of  Asayria  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  In 
about  060  B.  C.  he  renounced  hia  allegiance  to  Assyria 
and  became  master  of  Egypt.  He  encouraged  foreign 
settlement  of  Egypt,  especially  by  the  Greeks.  A  re- 
markable renaissance  of  art  took  place  during  bla  reign. 

PBAMETHIK  H.  Bon  of  Necho  and  grandson  of 
Psamethik  I.  (595-689  B.  C).  Noted  for  the  ex- 
tensive building  operations  conducted  during  bis  reign. 

P8AMBTHZK  IIL  The  last  king  of  the  XXVI. 
^aaty.  He  was  on  the  throna  S25  B.  0.,  when 
Egypt  waa  conquered  by  Cambysea  and  the  country 
became  a  Persian  prorlnee. 

PTOUncr.  The  name  of  Id  fclnga  of  Egypt,  dasaad 
aa  the  thirty-first  or  Uacadonlaa  dynasty,  lutinc  front 

828  to  80  B.  0. 

FTOUBHT  I.,  caned  "80TEB"  or  PBEBEBTZB 
(about  867-388  B.  C.)  was  a  native  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (828  B.  C.)  the 
great  kingdom  was  divided  and  Ptolemy  took  Efcypt 
aa  his  share.  In  800  B.  C.  he  took  the  name  of  king 
and  made  Egypt  a  power  of  the  first  rank.  Hia 
eapHal,  Alexandria,  became  the  foremost  city  of  the 
world  in  commerce  and  in  culture.  He  founded  a 
library  and  a  muaeum  there  and  gathered  around  him 
from  Greece  and  elsewhere  the  greateat  men  of  lettera; 
abdicated  in  favor  of  hia  son,  Ptolemy  II.  <285  B.  C). 

PTOLEICT  n.,  PHZIiADBIf  HVS  (808-247  B.  0.). 
The  son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  I.;  reigned  from 
385  to  247  B.  O.  He  engaged  is  no  wan^  bat  de- 
veloped the  greatness  of  hia  klngdon,  built  •  Jtreat 
fleet,  oi>ened  np  eouunerce,  bailt  a  canal  from  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  erected  the  famous  light- 
honaa,  the  Maraa,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Maneuio  wrote  tha  biatory  of  Egypt  at  hia  suggestion 
and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made. 

PTOUBHT  m.,  EUESOBTES  (THB  BBMBFAO- 
TOB)  (reigned  247-221  B.  C).  The  son  and  sucreasor 
of  Ptolemy  II.  He  made  a  three  years'  war  on  Syria, 
Babylon,  and  Suaai  bringing  back  rich  booty  and  the 
Egyptian  gods  taken  away  by  Cambyses,  from  which 
act  be  gained  his  surname.  Egypt  reached  the  highest 
point  of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  military  glory.  He 
enlarged  the  library  at  AJezandria  and  added  bnildlnfls 
at  Karaak  and  atsewhara. 

PTOUEICT  IV..  PRIXiOPATBB  (reigned  331-308 
B.  O.).  Though  a  dlaaolnta  sovereign  and  nader  the 
etmtrol  of  unworthy  laTorites,  he  defeated  King  An- 
tiochns  ia  an  attempt  to  take  his  Syrian  provtnces. 
Ha  patronbed  letters,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Adonit, 
bnflt  the  beautiful  temples  of  Dalr-el-Medineh  ud 
Edtn  and  other  places. 

PTOISKT  T.,  BPIPHAVB8  (reigned  205-181 
B.  0.).  Son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  IV.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  he  came  to  the  throne.  Antiochus 
the  Great  of  Syria  and  Philip  V.  of  Haredon  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  his  youth  and  to  take  away  his 
provineea  ana  his  kingdom.  He  lost  Syria  and  Pal- 
eatine,  and  there  was  danger  of  Eicypt  being  captutwd, 
but  Rome  interfered  and  prevented  it.  The  decree 
recorded  on  the  famous  Bosetta  Stone  waa  made  on 
hia  coronation  In  196  B,  C. 

pVOiaWr  VI.  (about  ISl-lSl  B.  O.).  Belgned 
only  a  few  months. 

PTOLBUT  Vn..  PHILOXBTOB  (about  188-140 
B.  0.).  Son  of  Epiphanes;  reigned  from  181  to  140 
B.  0.  Antiochus  IV.  of  Syria  invaded  Egypt  and  was 
vIctorioDB  at  Pelusium  and  proclaimed  king  at  Mem- 
phis. Ptolemy  was  taken  prisoner.  His  brother,  after- 
wards Ptolemy  TX.,  gathered  a  force  and  defended 
Alexandria,  proclaiming  himself  king.  Antiochus  re- 
tlred,  bnt  on  a  seeond  invaaios  would  have  been  vlc- 
tvriou  bad  not  Boa*  intarfarad  ud  ordered  him  back 
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to  his  kingdom.  The  two  Ptolemies  ruled  ttwether 
until  168,  when  they  auarreled  and  Philometor  ded  to 
Rome.  He  regained  tne  thronn  and  his  brother  waa 
made  king  of  Cyrene.  In  146  Philometor  waa  alain 
in  battle  against  the  Syrian  usurper,  Alexander  Balaa. 

PTOUHT  Vm.  (about  148-146  B.  C).  The  son 
of  Ptolemy  VII. ;  reined  only  a  few  months. 

PTOUOfr  EC.  BUBBGETES  n.  or  PHTSOOH 
(PAT  PATTVCH).  Brother  of  Ptolemy  VII.;  reigned 
from  146  to  117  B.  C.  He  was  expelled  from  Egypt 
by  a  revolution  headed  by  his  wife,  but  resumed  the 
crown  again  in  two  years.  He  restored  many  temples; 
supported  the  library  at  Alexandria. 

PTOLEUY  X.  80TEB  U.  or  LATHTBUB,  was  the 
•on  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Ha  reigned  from  117  to  106  B.  O. 
Jointly  with  his  mother.  In  106  B.  G.  he  waa  driven 
from  the  throne  by  a  revolution  and  took  up  hia  abode 
in  Cyprus,  where  he  ruled  as  king  until  hia  recall  to 
Egypt  Id  88  B.  C.  Then  followed  a  rebellion  at  Thebea 
that  lasted  for  three  years  and  was  put  down  with 
dittcnlly.    He  died  in  81  B.  C. 

PT0I2HT  ZI.  Brother  of  Ptolemy  X.;  was  sur- 
named  Alexander  I.  On  his  brother's  expulsion  In 
106  B.  C.  he  waa  put  on  the  throne  by  his  mother. 
In  101  B.  C,  fearing  that  she  waa  planning  his  death, 
he  caused  her  to  be  murdered.  In  88  B.  C.  he  was 
driven  from  Egypt  by  a  revolution  and  waa  kUlad  In 
sn  unsuccessful  attack  on  Cyprus. 

PTOLBUT  Zn.  or  AXSXABDBB  IL  Son  of  Ptol- 
amr  XI.;  after  a  reign  ot  19  daya  murdered  the  queen. 
Thia  so  enraged  the  amy  that  it  roae  agatnat  Alex- 
ander IX.  and  put  him  to  death.  He  waa  the  laat  ot 
the  legitimate  line  of  the  Ptolenlw. 

PTpLBirr  zm.,  keos  Diomrsus  or  avlstbs 

(TBS  FIPBR),  as  he  was  a  skillful  player  on  the 
flute.  Took  the  throne  on  the  expulsion  of  Alexander 
II.  On  his  death  he  left  his  throne  to  his  dau^ter. 
Cleopatra  VI.,  and  named  the  Roman  peopk  hia 
executors.    He  reigned  from  80  to  51  B.  C. 

PTOLEKT  XIT.,  DIOKTBtTB.  Reigned  conjointly 
with  his  sister,  the  famous  Cleopatra,  from  51  to  48 
B.  C  when  a  quarrd  aroae  and  tbe  queen  left  E^ypt. 
Ia  47  B.  C.  Caesar  sent  traopa  to  support  her  cause 
and  the  king  waa  drowned  wiiila  tryinf  to  escape. 

PTOIfHT  ZV.  Tounger  aon  of  Auletes  and  brother 
of  the  last  king;  reigned  with  Cleopatra  from  47  to 
45  B.  C.,  when  the  queen  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
to  make  room  for  her  sou,  Csesarion. 

PT0I£1CT  ZVX.,  called  0AB8ABIOH.  Was  the 
son  of  Cleopatra  and  Julius  Caeaar,  He  reigned  with 
his  mother  until  her  death.  After  tbe  battle  of  Ae- 
tiom  she  sent  him  out  of  the  country  for  safety,  but 
be  was  betrayed  to  Ortaviua,  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  80  B.  C. 

PTX,  70Bir  ( 1 584-164S ) .  English  Btatasman ; 
born  at  Brymore,  Somersetshire;  entered  Parliament 
for  Cslne  (1614);  supported  the  Petition  of  Right 
(1628);  assumed  the  leaderahip  of  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment (1640)  :  took  a  prominent  part  In  drawing  up 
the  Grand  Remonstrance  (1041):  and,  after  the  un- 
satisfactory results  of  the  campaigns  (1642),  carried 
out  tbe  union  with  the  Scots.  Pym  was  strongly 
anti-Catholic. 

PnUHCS  (about  818-272  B.  C).  A  king  of 
Epirus  in  ancient  Greece  and  a  relative  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  served  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  with 
Demetrius  and  waa  sent  ss  one  of  his  hostages  to 
Egypt.  He  returned  to  Epirus  and  took  possession  of 
tbe  throne.  Then  ho  took  the  western  part  of  Mace- 
donia, and  when  Demetrius  became  king  he  joined  a 
league  to  deprive  him  of  hia  throne.  Macedonia  was 
then  divided  between  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  (287 
B,  C. ) .  Pyrrhus  reigned  only  a  few  months,  being 
in  turn  expelled  by  Lysimachus.  The  Tarentines  in 
lower  Italy  sought  his  aid  against  the  Romans,  and 
In  280  B.  C.  he  defeated  the  Romana  at  Tarentum  by 
tha  aid  oil  20  elephants,  which  terrified  the  Romana. 
He  won  a  costly  victory  at  Asculum  in  279  B.  0.; 
made  a  tmea  with  Borne;  helped  tbe  Siclllana  against 
Carthage  in  278  B.  C.    Tn  275  B.  C.  be  Vaa  com- 

Ktely  defeated  at  Beaerentum  by  the  Romana  under 
ntatas.  In  278  B.  O.  he  again  invaded  Macedonia 
and  took  the  throne;  made  an  unauecessful  attack  on 
Sparta  and  waa  killed  by  a  tile  thrown  by  a  woman 
from  a  liouse  top  while  besieging  a  town  In  Argos. 

qUADBUPLE  ALUAVOB.  (1)  A  league  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  the  Nether- 
lands against  Spain  (1718).  (2)  A  league  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  against 
Mebemet  AU  (1640),  who  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
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q^AT,  UATTOBW  STAHLBT  (1888-1904). 
American  politician;  born  !a  DilUborr,  Fa,;  (craduated 
at  Jefferson  College  (1850);  in  1861  he  entered  Uu 
Union  army,  and  served  with  distinction ;  vaa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislalure  (1865-1807);  secretarir  of  the 
sUte  of  Pennsylvania  (1672-1878.  1879-188'^);  slate 
treasnrw  (188S-1887);  in  1887  he  vrat  elected  United 
StatM  wnator,  and  was  re-etected  in  1898  and  1901. 

BALEIQH,  SIB  WALTER  (1552  1618).  English 
statesman,  narigatar,  and  author;  born  st  Hayes  Bar' 
ton,  in  Deronshire;  a  great  favorite  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; served  in  varions  positions,  and  in  15S5  planted 
a  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island,  which  proved  a  failure. 
It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  potato  and  tobacco 
T^ntB  were  introduced  into  England.  His  complicity 
In  a  plot  against  the  king  being  detected,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  (1608)  and,  though  condemned  to  death, 
was  reprieved.  Ha  made  hia  iMt  Toyage  In  1610,  and 
on  bis  return  was  exeented  b;  Janwa  I. 

BAH'ESES.  The  name  of  twelve  kings  of  Egypt 
in  the  XIX.  and  XX.  dynasties.  BAMESE8  I.,  first 
king  of  the  XIX.  dynasty,  ruled  for  a  short  time  aboal 
1855  B.  C.  He  waged  war  in  Nubia,  left  an  inscrip- 
tion there,  built  a  part  of  Karnak.  His  mummy  was 
found  in  1881  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  BAUESES  IX.,  son 
of  Seti  I.  and  grandson  of  Rameses  I.,  reigned  in 
Egypt  (1388-1322  B.  C.)  and  is  regarded  as  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Hebrew  oppression.  He  conducted  foreign 
wars,  built  splendid  temples  at  Abou  Simbel,  Kamak, 
Lnzor,  Abydos,  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  elsewhere.  His 
mummy  was  also  discovered  in  1881.  KABCBSB8  IH, 
(about  1269-1244  B.  G.)  was  the  second  Pharaoh  of 
the  XX.  dynasty.  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  gfln- 
eral  decline  of  Egyptian  greatness. 

RAJTBOLPH,  JOHK,  OF  BOAKOKE  (1773-1833). 
American  statesman;  born  at  Cawsons,  Va.;  elected 
to  Congress  (1799);  and  in  1801  was  made  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee;  lost  his  seat 
(1813);  but  was  returned  (1815);  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate  (1825);  minister  to  Russia  (1880). 

REED,  THOMAS  BBAOEETT  (1839-1902).  Amer- 
ican politician ;  horn  at  Portland,  Me. ;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  (1860);  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature (1868-1869);  stste  senator  (1870);  attorney- 
gsneral  of  Uaine  (1870-1872);  member  of  Congress 
(1877-1899).  He  was  speaker  of  the  flfty-firat,  fifty- 
fourth,  and  fifty-fifth  (Jongresses,  where  he  samed  Uia 
name  of  "Oaar"  Reed  for  bfs  method  of  eountinit  « 
qnonun;  he  was  an  effleient  speaker,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent eaadidate  for  the  Bepublican  presidential  nomi- 
nation (1S96). 

BEID,  WHITBLAW  (1887-  ).  American  diplo- 
matist and  journalist;  bom  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  Became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Tribunt  (1872) 
on  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley.  Candidate  for  vice- 
president  (1892);  minister  to  France  (1889-1892); 
special  ambassador  to  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  (1897); 
member  of  the  Peace  (Commission  which  terminated  the 
Spanish- American  War  (1898);  special  ambassador  to 
King  Edward  TII.'s  coronation  (1902) ;  ambaaaador  to 
En^nd  to  succeed  Joseph  Ohoate  (1905). 

BEION  OF  TEBBOB.  That  part  of  the  French 
Revolution  beginning  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
(Jane,  1793)  and  ending  with  the  overthrow  of  Robes- 
piem  (July  27,  1794). 

BBHUSAT  (rav-mu-tah  ),  CHABLSS,  COICTB  DB 
(1797-1875).  French  politician;  boin  In  Paria;  be- 
gan his  career  (1818)  as  a  Journalist  and  supporter 
of  Onisot;  was  deputy  (1830-1849);  Under-Secretary 
of  state  (1836) ;  minister  of  the  Interior  (1840) ;  drew 
up  a  protest  against  the  ordinancea  of  Polignae,  which 
precipitated  the  revolution  of  July;  elected  to  the 
constituent  and  legislative  assemblies  (1848);  nclled 
the  same  year;  amnestied  (1859),  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  and  science. 

RHODES,  CECIZ.  JOHK  (1853-1902).  African 
statesman ;  bom  at  Bishop  Stortford,  Hertfordshire ; 
the  one  aim  of  his  lite  was  the  extension  of  British 
rule  in  South  Africa.  In  18S8  Rhodes  obtained  from 
the  Ung  of  the  Matabele  a  grant  of  the  territory  now 
known  aa  Rhodesis.  He  was  premier  of  Cape  Colony 
from  1890  to  1896,  resigning  after  the  Jameson  raid; 
on  the  revolt  of  the  Matabele  (1896),  he  went  un- 
armed and  alons  into  the  midst  of  the  rebels  and  con- 
cluded psrmaaent  peace.  One  <d  Rhodes's  projects, 
the  building  of  a  Cspe-to-Calro  railway,  was  partly 
carried  out  before  hia  death.  In  his  will  he  be- 
queathed practically  bis  whole  fortune  <i30.000,000) 
to  tha  publie  service;  to  his  college.  Oriel,  st  Oxford. 
IM  left  $S00,000,  whiU  about  f 10,000,000  vas  Isft  to 
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found  a  number  of  three-year  scholarships  tanaUs  at 
Oxford.  Two  of  these  were  offered  to  each  atate  and 
territoiT  in  tha  American  Unioii.  The  annual  income 
for  each  scholarship  is  about  f 1,600.  Rhodes  ia  buried 
in  the  Matoppo  Hilla  ia  tha  territory  which  bears  bis 
name. 

RICHARD  X.,  COBUB  DE  UOM  (1157-1199). 
King  of  England  (1189-1199).  On  the  death  of  Ijis 
father,  Henry  II.,  he  was  crowned  king,  but  with 
Philip  AuguEtuH  of  France  went  to  the  CruBades  in 
1190.  Affairs  were  handled  by  William  Longchamp^ 
but  John  obtained  more  and  more  power  each  year. 
The  Cruaade  was  a  failure.  Richard  made  enemies, 
and  when  he  was  returning  home  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  through  whose  kingdom 
he  was  passlnjt  and  by  him  banded  over  to  tha  em- 
peror, Henry  vl.,  who  imprisoned  him.  He  waa  ran- 
somed and  returned  to  England  in  1194.  He  forgave 
John,  but  began  a  war  with  the  king  of  France.  He 
was  killed  while  storming  a  town  in  France  in  1199. 
Siamondi  says  of  him,  "A  bad  son,  a  bad  brother,  a 
bad  husband,  and  a  bad  king." 

RICHARD  n.  (1366-1400).  Son  of  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Ed- 
ward III.  (1377-1399).  Affairs  were  well  adminhi- 
tered  for  a  time  by  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  uncle. 
In  1381  Wat  Tyler  led  an  insurrection  over  a  heavy 
poll  tax,  which  was  settled  with  much  skill  by  the 
king.  Richard  had  much  trouble  with  the  nobles: 
while  he  was  In  Ireland  subduing  the  country,  Baling- 
broke  landed  in  England  with  followers,  Ricnard  waa 
taken  prisoner,  hsving  been  deserted  by  his  friends, 
and  taken  to  London,  where  he  formally  abdicated  in 
1399.  Bolingbroke  took  the  throne  with  the  title  of 
Henry  IT.  Richard  was  imprisoned  in  Pontefract 
Castle,  where  he  was  murdered  in  1400. 

RICHARD  m.  (1452-1485).  King  of  England 
(1483-1485).  Youngest  son  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  and  brother  of  King  Edward  IV.,  whom  he 
greatly  assisted  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  was  the  foremost  man 
In  the  kingdom.  He  caused  his  two  nephews  to  bo 
smothered  in  the  Tower  and  took  the  throne  in  1483. 
Buckingham  plsnned  an  uprising  against  Richard  In 
favor  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  of  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter. His  plans  were  frustrated  and  he  was  executed. 
The  earl  of  Richmond  landed  in  England  with  a  force 
and  met  the  king's  army  on  Bosworth  Field  in  1485, 
where  Richard  waa  defeated  and  slain.  Richmond  be- 
came king  as  Henry  VII.  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 

BIOHELIEU  (reetk'e4oo).  ABBCAJTD  JBAH  DV- 
PLESSIS.  CABDIHAL  DE  (1585-1642).  French 
statesman;  bom  in  Paris  of  noble  fsmily;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lufon  (1G07);  in  1632  he  received  the  car- 
dinal's hat  from  Gregory  XV.  Louis  XIIT.  called  him 
to  the  ofRce  of  prime  minister  in  16134,  and  from  this 
time  until  his  death  he  was  the  ruler  of  Prance  in 
everything  but  name.  His  objects  were  (1)  to  ruin 
the  Protestants  as  a  political  party,  (2)  to  humble  the 
pride  of  the  nobles,  (3)  to  reduce  all  subjects  to  their 
duty,  (4)  to  raise  France  to  its  proper  position  among 
foreign  nations.  Richelieu  was  a  patron  of  letters, 
the  founder  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  author  of 
many  important  reforms  In  finance  and  in  the  army. 
He  ranks  among  the  greatest  statesmen  of  France. 

BOBEBT  IL  (1816-1890).  King  of  Scotland,  son 
of  Walter  Stuart  and  Marjory;  succeeded  David  11. 
(1371).  It  was  dnrtng  his  reign  (1888)  that  th's 
battle  of  Otterbum  ("Chevy  Ohase")  occurred,  in 
which  the  English  were  totally  defeated.  Robert  waa 
the  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

BOBEBT  OF  OOIJBTEHAT.  Fifth  Latin  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  (1221-1238). 

ROBESFIEBRB  (robfit-pe-atr'),  MAXDHUBH 
UABIE  ISIDORE  (1758-1794),  French  revolution- 
ist of  Irish  origin;  born  at  Arras.  On  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  (1791).  he  was  recognized  as  revolutionary 
leader.  Was  a  member  of  the  "Great  Committee  of 
Public  Safety"  (1793),  and  in  this  position  he  put  to 
death  many  innocent  men  and  women,  finally  perishing 
on  the  guillotine  himself.  Robespierre  was  precise, 
austere,  and  earnest;  his  aim  was  to  establish  a  reign 
of  virtue, 

ROHAKOFF,  ROUaHOT,  or  BOHAKOW.  Rus- 
sian dynasty.  Mikhail  Peodorovlch  (I  -1645)  was 
the  founder  of  the  line,  and  became  esar  (1618);  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Boatov.  In  1762, 
when  the  empress  Elisabeth  was  succsedsd  by  Peter 
in.,  her  nephew  and  founder  of  the  Romanoff-Olden- 
burg or  Bomanoff-Holsteln-Oottotp  dynuty,  th«  dliMi 
line  became  exUnet 
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BOO*.  BUHU  (184S-  ).  AnMriMa  Cftbiut  of- 
flear;  born  la  Otinton,  N.  T.;  coiuiBel  for  Williui  U. 
TwMd  la  tha  "Tvoed  Biog"  trial;  also  in  tlw  Stewart 
will  e«M  and  tin  FayonrMtber  will  com;  lecretarj 
of  war  to  anecoed  Oonwal  Btinell  A.  Alger 
1904):  member  Alsakan  Bonndary  Tribunal  (IBuS); 
secretary  of  state  to  succeed  John  Hay  (1905);  presi- 
dent  American  Society  of  International  Law  (IfiOfl). 
t'nited  States  senator  (1909). 

BOHEBEBT,  ABOHXBALD  FHIXJP  PBDCBOSB, 
BABL  OF  (1847-  ).  English  ststesmsn;  held 
serersl  oRtces  in  Gladstone's  Cabinet;  foreign  secretary 
(1892);  prime  minister  (1894-1896). 

BUDOZra  I.  (1218-1291).  King  of  Germany  and 
Holy  Roman  emperor  (1273-1291),  and  founder  of  tha 
present  House  of  Austria  or  the  House  of  'Hspeburg. 
The  Great  Interregnnm  began  in  1256  and  for  many 
years  Germany  was  without  an  aclcnowtedged  head. 
In  1272  the  pope  tried  to  force  the  election  of  an 
emperor.  Rudolph  of  Hapabarg  was  chosen  as  the 
most  fltting,  and  was  crowned  at  AU-Ia-Cbapelle  in 
1278.  In  1376  be  made  war  on  tbe  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  and  took  ralua- 
ble  territory  from  him.  Hp  defeated  and  slew  Ottu- 
kar  in  1278  at  Harchfeld  and  placed  his  own  sons, 
Albert  and  Budolpb,  in  charge  of  the  forfeited  lands. 
He  npinieased  tbe  "robber  barons"  and  destroyed 
ttieir  rtronitholda. 

BtTBIK.  A  Scandinarian  leader  or  Norseman  who, 
in  862,  on  inritation  of  the  people  at  NoTgorod.  estab- 
lished there  the  first  regular  government.  This  is 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  Empire  and 
many  noble  Russian  families  trace  their  origin  back  to 
Rurik.  Rurik  later  established  himself  around  Lake 
Ladoga,  while  his  brotliers  made  themselTea  rulers  of 
adjacent  territory  around  Lake  Peipus.  On  their 
death  Rurik  joined  their  possessions  to  his.  He  died 
in  B76  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Igor,  whose 
descendants  ruled  Russia  until  the  House  ended  in 
1598  and  was  succeeded  by  tbe  House  of  Romanoff. 

BVSBBU,  LOBD  JOHK  (1792-1878).  English 
slataaman:  ut  ardent  champion  of  parliamentary  re- 
Imm;  carried  the  Test  and  Corporation  acta  (1828); 
SBpporled  tbe  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  (1829),  Re- 
form Bin  (1882);  premier  (1846-1852  and  1865); 
seers  tary  of  foreign  affairs  in  coalition  ministry 
(1852);  foreign  aeeretaty  under  Palmeraton  (1858). 

SAOA8TA.  PBAXBDB8  HATBO  (1827-1903). 
Spanish  statesman;  )>om  at  Torrecilla  de  Cameroa; 
was  elected  to  the  Cortes  (1854)  from  Zamora;  be- 
came minister  of  tbe  interior  <1868);  president  of  the 
Cortes  (1871);  formed  a  new  cabinet  (1881),  snd 
remained  in  power  until  188S.  Sagasta  was  pre- 
mier (1685-1890,  1892-1898,  1887-1899,  and  1901- 
1902) :  he  was  thos  in  charge  of  affairs  daring  the 
Spanish-American  war. 

BAXiAinM   {ssfali-dwn},  UKAa«D-DZN  TUSUF 

(1187-1199).  SulUn  of  Bgypt  and  Syria;  born  at 
Tekrit;  beeame  ruler  of  Egypt  (1174);  conquered 
8yri«  and  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  (1174- 
1188);  crushed  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (1187); 
Tiberias,  Acre.  Beimt,  and  many  other  places  were 
also  taken.  .  Acre  was  retaken,  after  a  memorable 
siege  (1191),  by  the  armies  of  the  Third  Crusade 
nnder  Philip  II.  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  and  a 
three  years  truce  between  Richard  and  Rflladin 
(1192)  left  to  the  Christians  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to 
Tjfre. 

SAZJ8BUBT  (mwUn>uTv).  BOBEBT  ABTHTTB 
TAXSOT  OASCOniB  OBOIIt,  THIBD  HABQUI8  OP 

i 1880-1908).  Enj^  statesman;  bom  at  HatBeld, 
[ertbndahire;  In  1865.  on  the  death  of  hia  elder 
brotliar,  he  baeaiiie  heir  to  tbe  marqnisate  and  as- 
nmed  Qie  ttt^  of  Lord  Cranbome;  he  wna  a  member 
of  tbe  HonM  of  Lordt  u  Uargois  of  Balisbury  (1868) ; 
chaneelloT  of  the  Unlrerrity  of  Oxford  (186S).  When 
the  Disraeli  ministry  came  into  power  (1874),  Salis- 
bury again  became  secretary  of  state  for  India:  and 
his  entire  sympathy  with  the  new  premier's  Imperialist 
policy  led  to  his  appointment  in  1876  ss  British  repre- 
sentatiTe  to  the  Conference  of  Constantinople.  He  wa* 
appointed  secretary  of  stste  for  foreign  affairs  (1878). 
chosen  leader  of  tbe  ConserrstlTe  party  (1881),  and 
on  the  retirement  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  (1BB5) 
became  head  of  the  government.  In  1892  he  went  out 
of  office,  but  returned  (1895).  In  1900  the  Unioninta 
were  again  returned  with  a  large  majority  ander  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Salisbury;  in  Jnly,  1902,  he  re- 
signed office,  having  been  premier  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  minister  since  tha  Reform  Act  of 
1883.    Ha   was  raceeeded  br  Arthur   Balfour,  his 


no^wir.  HI*  foreign  policy  iras  sound  and  on  ft« 
irtiola  meeeBBful,  and  no  statesman  was  more  alive  to 
the  neceasity  of  maintaining  the  peaee  of  Euxope. 

8AH0BO  QABOIA  (905-925).  Wu  the  flnt  to 
bear  the  title  of  tbe  king  of  Navarre^  havisg  wrested 
that  region  from  the  Saraceiu. 

SAITIA  AimA  or  SAITTA  AKA.  AMTONIO  LO- 
PEZ DB  (1795-1676).  Uexican  politician  and  gen- 
eral; tmm  at  Jalaps,  ICexico;  in  1828  he  took  the 
field  as  •  supporter  of  Guerrero  for  the  presidency. 
On  becoming  commander  in  chief  (1829),  he  defeated 
the  last  attempt  of  Spain  to  re-eBtablish  authority  in 
Mexico,  and  was  chosen  president  (1838).  His  ten- 
dencies toward  monarchism  led  to  a  rebellion  (1885), 
in  the  suppression  of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  defended  Vera  Cms  against  a  French  fleet  (1888), 
and  was  president  (1841-1845).  Wss  Uexican  general 
in  the  war  with  the  United  SUtes  (1846-1848);  pres- 
ident of  Uesico  (1853-1855).    He  died  in  poverty. 

SABDANAPAUfS  (corrapted  from  AMyrlui  AMhur- 
ftenf-pat)  (668-626  B.  C).  Last  great  Aavrlas  man< 
arch:  son  of  Etarbaddon.    The  weaknees  of  Awyriaa 

forces  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Egypt  about  658  B.  C; 
and  a  siege  of  Tyre  ended,  finally,  in  capitulation. 
Sardanapalua  la  noted,  not  for  his  conquests,  but  for 
his  magnificent  building  pisns  carried  out  in  the  cities 
of  Babylonia  and  in  Ntneveh.  It  is  from  bis  great 
library  at  Nineveh  that  much  of  the  modern  knowledge 
of  Babylonian  literature  and  religion  is  obtained.  He 
died  on  a  great  funeral  pyre,  if  the  daatlaJ  story 
is  to  be  relied  upon. 

SORUBZ,  OABL  (1829-1906).  American  suies- 
man:  bom  in  Liblsr,  Prussia;  he  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1892,  and  practised  law  in  ItUwsnkee 
(1859).  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  minister 
to  Spain  (1861),  but  he  shortly  resigned  to  join 
the  Union  armr:  served  as  United  States  senator  from 
Missouri  (1869-1875).  and  was  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior in  Hayes's  Cabinet.  He  subsequently  engaged  In 
literary  work,  vrrlllng  several  hooka,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  biographies  of  Clay  and  Lincoln. 

BELEUCiTTS  I.  The  first  of  the  line  of  the  Belan- 
cidse  or  kings  of  Syria,  and  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor 
which  was  parceled  out  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  In  828  B.  0.  (812-  about  280  B.  C).  With  the 
assistance  of  Antigonus  he  added  to  his  territory, 
which  he  held  for  a  time  as  a  satrapy.  A  qnarrel  arose 
between  th^e  allies  and  Seleucua  took  refuge  in  Egypt 
until  816  B.  C.  His  return  to  Babylon  Is  the  bei^n- 
ning  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  which  was  used  by 
the  Syrians  and  Asiatic  Greeks  as  a  reckoning  point 
until  tbe  fifteenth  century.  In  806  B.  C.  he  took 
the  title  of  king.  In  302  B.  C.  he  joined  the  league 
of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  against  his 
former  ally,  Antigonus,  and  with  his  cavalry  and  ele- 
phants decided  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  In  which  Antig- 
onus wss  defeated  and  slain  (301  or  300  B.  C).  He 
was  the  most  powerful  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
and  had  the  largest  share  of  the  empire.  He  gave 
the  provinces  east  of  the  £>iphrates  to  his  son,  Antlo- 
cbuB,  who  succeeded  him.  He  also  conducted  SUGCees- 
ful  wars  against  Demetrius  of  Macedonia  and  Lyalm- 
achus  of  Thrace.    AssoSBinated  al>out  280  B.  C. 

SELSUCUa  U.  King  of  Syria  (246-226  B.  C). 
He  gained  the  throne  by  assassinating  Astiocbus  II. 

He  waB  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
Rctes.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  he  regained 
his  throne,  and  succeeded  in  holding  Syria  and  most 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  conducted  sn  expedition  sgsinst 
the  revolted  provinces  of  Parthis  and  Bactria.  He 
was  routed  by  Araaces  the  Great,  the  deliverer  of  Psr- 
thia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Selencns  III. 
and  Antiocfaus  III.,  the  Great. 

8EMIBAHIS.     Mythical    queen    of    Assyria,  tup- 

SDsed  to  have  been  of  divine  parentage.  She  married 
inuB.  king  of  Assyria  and  founder  of  Nineveh.  After 
his  death  slie  ruled  SB  regent  for  her  son.  She  Invaded 
India  and  made  many  foreign  conquests.  She  baitt 
the  city  of  Babylon  in  all  of  its  magnificent  grandeur, 
and  all  great  works  were  attributed  to  her.  In  her 
sixty-second  year  she  mysteriously  disappeared, — some 
say  she  was  transformed  into  a  dove.  Much  fable  is 
mingled  in  the  stories  and  it  Is  doubted  by  many  that 
she  ever  lived,  although  according  to  Henidotas  there 
was  a  Semiramis  in  Assyria  In  the  first  half  of  tlie 
eighth  century  B.  C. 

SEBVinS  TUUJUS.  The  sixth  king  oi  Rome. 
He  succeeded  Tarquinlns  the  Elder,  who  wsb  slain 
by  the  aona  of  Ancua  Martius.  The  wife  of  Tnlllns 
was  Tsrquin's  daughter.  She  concealed  the  murder  of 
her  father  until  her  husband  was  aecure  upon  the 
throne.    TallhiB  Introduced  Importattt..-i(!Bforma  ai^  a 
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B«ir  oonMttiitioii.  H«  alio  ma4»  a  tno*  with 
Latlm.  L  duB,  •  Bon  ot  Tftrqalniug  and  brother  of 
TuUiiu'i  vifa,  led  »  eonapir»cy  aekitiBt  the  king  and 
muraered  him.  It  ia  said  that  Tullin,  the  daucht«r 
of  the  king  and  wife  of  Luclaa,  in  recognition  of  her 
husband's  deed  and  right  to  the  throne,  drove  her 
chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father  aa  It  lay  in 
the  market  place. 

SESOSTSIS.  The  Greek  name  of  a  more  or  leas 
mythical  king  of  Egypt  who  fa  told  about  by  Herodo- 
tna,  Diodorus  Siculne,  and  othen.  He  ia  represented 
as  conquerlnc  the  known  world,  including  India,  Aaia 
Hiaor,  and  Europe.  He  divided  Egypt  into  36  nomee, 
introduced  the  caate  ayslem,  made  canala,  and  boUt 
many  magnificent  baildings.  Some  maintain  that  he 
■a  identical  with  Uaerteaen  of  the  XII.  dyaaaty.  For  a 
time  he  waa  thought  to  be  Ramesea  II.  Legend  has 
attributed  to  him  maoy  vonderful  deedi. 

SBVBBirS,  LUCIUS  BEFTZMIU8  (146-211).  Ro- 
man emperor  (198-211).  He  vaa  commander  of  a 
legion  and  governor  of  provinces  when,  on  the  mnrder 
of  Pertinax,  he  was  proclaimed  emeperor  in  19S.  Juli- 
anna  had  taken  the  throne  when  Severus  arrived  at 
Rome,  bat  be  waa  promptly  murdered.  Severua  dis- 
tributed large  donationB  to  the  soldiers  and  assured 
himself  of  the  power.  He  captured  Byzantiom  after  a 
three  years'  siege  in  197;  plandered  the  capital  of 
the  Par thi ana,  Ctesipbon,  in  198.  On  hia  retnm  to 
Rome  in  202  be  pleased  the  people  with  magnificent 
shows  and  the  distribution  of  money.  He  quelled  a 
rebellion  in  Britain,  marching  with  a  large  army 
to  the  extreme  north  of  the  island.  He  built  the  Wall 
of  Severus  In  Britain;  died  at  Eboracom  (York). 

8BWABD,  WILLIAM  BBNBT  (1801-1872).  Pa- 
mous  American  atateaman;  bom  in  Elorida,  New  York; 
graduated  from  Union  CoUege  (1820);  a  member  of 
the  New  York  atate  aenata  (1880) ;  and  waa  governor 
of  hIa  ftata  ( 1888-1842  >;  b«  was  a  member  of  the 
United  SUtea  senate  (1849-1881).  where  hIa  abiUty 
made  him  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  whiga.  The 
electicm  of  Lincoln  to  the  presidaney  in  1860  waa  a 
great  diaappointment  to  Seward,  whoae  hope  for  the 
presidential  chair  had  been  hi^.  But  he  neverthelesi, 
on  becoming  secretary  of  state  in  1S61,  gave  splendid 
support  to  the  administration.  His  most  important 
diptomatic  achievement  was  the  purcbsse  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  (1867).  An  attempt  was  made  on  his  life 
simultaneously  with  the  sHsaseination  of  Lincoln. 

BBYUOUS,  HORATIO  (1810-18B6).  American 
politician;  bom  at  Pompey  Hill,  N.  V. ;  was  militsry 
secretary  to  Governor  Uarcy  (1883-1839)  ;  mayor  of 
Dtica  (1842);  governor  of  New  York  (18S3-I855  and 
1863-1865) ;  unsuccesaful  Demoeratio  candidate  for 
the  presidency  (1868).  During  the  war  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  Lincoln  adminlstratton. 

SHAUCAHBSBB  I.  (about  1800  B.  C).  An  As- 
syrian monarch  who  first  sought  to  enlarge  the  west- 
ern boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  He  made  Galah,  aoutb 
of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  hia  conntry. 

SHAIiMANESEB  n.  (858-823  B.  G.).  The  son  of 
Asshur-natiir-pal ;  continued  the  extension  of  the  em- 
pire. He  led  tweoty-sfx  campaigns,  crossing  the  Ea- 
phratea  twenty-five  times,  and  entering  Syris  five  times. 
He  defeated  Benhsdad  II.  of  Damascus  in  the  battle  of 
Karkar  in  854  B.  C.  In  842  B.  C.  he  defeated  Hasael 
of  Dsmascne  at  Ifonnt  Hermon,  received  tbe  homage  of 
Jehu  of  larad,  hia  ally,  and  aabjugatad  Babylonia. 

BKAIMAHBSEB  TV.  (727-722  B.  C).  ThU  king 
made  a  campaign  against  Damascus,  also  agsinst  Israel, 
and  captured  Samsria  after  a  three  years'  siege. 

SHAW,  LBSUE  MOBTXMER  (1848-  ).  Amer- 
icsn  bsnker  and  cabinet  ofBcer;  born  in  Morristown, 
Vermont;  received  his  education  st  Cornell  College, 
and  at  the  University  of  lows,  subsequently  tsking  up 
the  practice  of  law  at  Denison,  la.  In  the  Republican 
campaign  of  1696  fae  became  prominent  aa  a  speaker, 
and  was  elected  governor  of  Iowa  (1897  and  1899)  • 
Succeeded  Gage  aa  secretary  of  the  treaaury  (1901). 

SBBBHAK,  JOHN  (1828-1900).  American  atatea- 
man; bom  In  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Began  the  practice  of 
law  (1844);  member  of  Congress  from  1855  until 
1877;  serving  in  the  House  up  to  1861,  and  ia  the 
Senate  afterwarda.  He  was  on  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry sent  to  Kansas,  and  partlcipsted  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party.  Was 
chairman  of  finance  committed  in  the  Senate;  author 
of  tbe  refunding  act  (1870) :  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  President  Hayes  (1877-1681).  His  able  man- 
agement of  the  treasury  msde  it  possible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  resume  specie  payments  (1879).  Sherman 
again  served  in  the  Senate  (1881-1697);  prominent 
candidate  for  the  presidency  (1880.  1884,  1888).  He 


redgiiad  aa  aeeretary  of  the  treasnir  (1897)  to  be- 
come aecretary  of  state  in  President  HcKlnl^'g  cabi- 
net, a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1898. 

SHEBMAK,  BOOSB  (1721-1793).  Eminent  atatei- 
man;  bora  in  Newton,  Mass.  He  removed  to  New 
Milford.  Conn.  (1748),  and  in  1754  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  served  as  judge  of  the  Connecticut  supreme 
court  (1766-1769);  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
senate  (1766-1765);  mayor  of  New  Haven  (1784- 
179B.  In  the  Constitutional  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia (1787)  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  influ- 
ential in  aeeuring  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitution in  Connecticut.  Sherman  ia  beat  remembered 
as  being  one  ot  the  Committee  of  Five  appointed  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

SIDNEY  or  STDKET,  ALOEBHOK  (1622  1683). 
Famous  English  statesman;  he  rendered  bis  first  mili- 
tary service  against  the  rebels  of  Ireland  (1642);  en- 
tered the  Long  Parliament  for  (Cardiff  (1645),  and 
although  appointed  commissioner  (1648)  for  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.  did  not  present  himself  at  any  of  the 
court   sessions.    Not   approving   of   concentration  of 

g)wer  in  Cromwell,  he  withdrew  from  politics  in  the 
rotectorate,  and  in  1659  waa  sent  on  a  political  mis- 
sion to  Denmark.  Returned  to  England  (1677); 
plotted  with  Loula  XIV.  agalast  Charles  II.;  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  Rye  House  plot  (1668),  he  waa  sum- 
marily sentenced  to  death. 

SIGISMUHS  (about  1868-1487).  Holy  Roman  em- 
peror (1411-1487).  Second  son  of  Charles  IT.  In 
1896  he  undertook  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  but 
waa  overwhelmed  by  Bajaxet  I.  at  Nieopidia.  In  1S87 
he  came  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  but  wu  dnuMd  In 
1401.  By  the  aid  of  hired  troops  he  regained  it.  In 
1411  he  waa  elected  Holy  Roman  emperor.  He  was 
the  author  and  protector  of  the  Council  of  Oonataaoe. 
and  brought  about  tbe  depodtion  of  Pope  John  'g'gTT, 
His  greateot  disgrace  was  the  desertion  of  John  Husa, 
to  whom  he  granted  cafe  conduct  to  the  Oonndl.  where 
he  was  afterwarda  burned  at  tbe  atake.  In  1419  bo 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  The  Husdtes 
were  in  arma  and  bloody  defeata  were  sustained  by 
the  army  of  Sigismuud  and  the  allied  (^ennana.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg. 

SnCOK  (M-fflon' ) ,  JULES  FBAKOOI8  ( 1814- 
1896).  French  statesman  and  philosopher;  bom  In 
Lorient,  Morbihan,  Brittany.  He  became  professor  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1839,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  (1648).  Los- 
ing his  seat  in  the  Sorbonne  (1851),  be  remained  !n 
private  life  until  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  for  Paris.  He  strongly  op- 
posed the  war  with  Germany,  becoming,  after  the  fwl 
of  the  empire,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  national 
defense.  Asanming  the  office  of  minister  of  public  in- 
Btruction  in  Thier'a  cabinet  (1871),  he  terved  In  thb 
capacity  until  1878.  He  then  reanmed  hia  podtkm 
in  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1675  was  elected  life 
senstor;  became  premier  (1876).  but  resigneid  (1877). 

SLIDELL,  JOHR  (17B31S71).  American  statee- 
man;  born  in  New  York  City;  in  1810  fae  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  and,  removing  to  New  Orleans 
(1819),  served  (1829-1838)  aa  United  States  district 
attorney  for  Lonisians;  he  waa  elected  to  Congress 
(1843);  sppointed  minister  to  Mexico  (1645);  was 
United  States  senator  (1853-1861);  made  <>>nfederate 
commisBioner  to  France,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Wilkes.  (See  TRENT  AFFAIR.)  Slidell  Spent  the  re- 
mainder of  hie  life  in  England. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  EMOBT  (1842-  )  Ameri- 
can Cabinet  officer;  born  tn  Uansfleld,  Conn.  Ameri- 
csn  minister  to  Russia  (1890-1892);  poatmaster  gen- 
eral from  1698  to  1902,  during  which  time  he  estab- 
lished the  rural  free  delivery. 

SOLON.  An  Athenian  lawgiver  and  patriot.  He 
was  the  first  Athenian  to  gain  renown  by  his  poetry. 
He  waa  elected  archon  in  594  or  593  B.  C.  at  a  critical 
time  in  the  government  of  the  people.  His  laws  re- 
lieved the  poor  debtors  from  the  oppression  of  the 
rich,  prevented  them  from  being  sold  into  slavery,  for- 
bade the  export  ot  grain  In  order  to  get  a  supply  st  a 
low  price  for  home  consumption,  and  llnilted  the  aaaount 
of  land  that  might  be  held  hy  one  person.  He  with- 
drew from  public  lite  after  these  and  other  reftinua 
had  been  accomplished  (about  689-559  B.  0.). 

SOUXOUQUB  (soo-Iooifc')  FAUSTDT  (1785-1887). 
Smperor  of  Haiti;  born  in  Haiti,  a  negro  slave.  He 
took  part  in  the  negro  insurrection  (1803),  and  waa 
later  rniaed  to  the  rank  of  captain  br  President  Boyer. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  republic  (1844)  he  be- 
came a  contestant  for  the  presidency,  waa  elected 
(1847),  and  declared  himself  emperar~>(lS47).  iHe 
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SOLTMAH  (SUIBDUV)'  The  b«im  of  thm 
Turkiah  aolUns,  the  most  renowned  beinf  Soljinui  II. 
the  aiKsniflcent  (about  1495-1S66).  He  besan  to  rule 
in  1520,  and  made  military  preparations  (or  carrying 
oat  an  extensive  icheme  of  conqneet.  His  armies  over- 
ran a  tTMAt  part  of  central  Europe,  Persia,  and  Ara- 
bia; in  1542  the  Turks  vere  sapreme  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  Malta  (1565),  howerer,  he  was  repulsed. 
(Joder  him  the  Ottoman  empire  reached  the  height  of 
tta  power. 

flPOOHBB,  JOmr  OOn  (1848-  ).  American 
luiBlator;  bom  in  Lawrencebnrr,  Ind.;  settled  in 
Wtaconain;  served  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  bre- 
retted  major  at  ita  close:  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1685;  defeated  far  goremor  by  George  W. 
F0ek  ia  1892;  again  elected  to  Senate  in  1697  and 
in  1908;  a  prominent  debater  and  was  regarded  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  McKinlejr  and  Roosevelt  administra- 
tions; resigned  from  the  Senate  (1907)  to  practise  law. 

STAHIXT,  FBEDEBIOK  ABTEUS»  EASL  OF 
DBBBT  (1841-  ).  English  statesman:  sat  in  Par- 
liament (1865-1886);  aecretary  of  state  for  the  Colo- 
nies (1885-1886);  goTemor  general  of  Canada  (1888- 
1893). 

8TBXN,  HEZHBZOH  FBZBDBIOH  KABL.  BABOH 
VON  (1757-1881).  Prussian  statesman;  bom  at  Nas- 
sau; president  of  the  Weetphalian  Chamberi  (1796); 
superintendent  of  the  department  of  trade  and  man- 
ufacture (1804);  he  retired  to  private  life  about  1815. 

STEXr  STUBS.  THE  ELDEB  (died  1503).  The 
regent  of  Sweden  from  1470.  nephew  of  Charles 
VIII.,  whom  he  succeeded  as  regent.  The  Swedish 
nobility  opposed  him  and  favored  Christian  I.  of 
Denmark.  Sture  defeated  him  at  B run ke burg,  now 
Stockholm,  in  1471.  He  introduced  printing  and 
founded  the  University  of  Upsala  (1477).  In  1497 
he  was  forced  to  resign  to  King  John  of  Denmark,  but 
ngained  power  in  1501  and  ruled  until  his  death. 

nBPBSH  (about  1105-1154).  King  of  England 
(1185-1194).  Nephew  of  Henry  I.  and  his  suc- 
ceaaor.  Althongh  Henry  tried  to  have  his  daughter, 
Matilda,  saceeed  him,  Stephen,  Earl  of  Bio  is,  by 
promises  to  the  noblaa  ot  Dermisaien  to  bnild  eaatlea 
oa  thalr  own  eatates  and  the  granting  of  other  prlvi- 
lecea.  obteleed  their  support.  David  I.  of  Scotland 
invaded  Engluid  to  enforce  hia  niece's  elalraa,  bnt  was 
hadbr  defeated  at  Northallerton,  or  "the  battle 
of  tb»  Standard."  For  fourteen  yeara  the  coun- 
try  was  in  a  state  of  dvtl  war  and  eompletely  dev- 
astated. In  1141  Stephen  waa  taken  prisoner  at 
the   battle   of  Lincoln.    Matilda  was  erowned  but 

Iiroved  unsatisfactory  as  a  ruler.  Stephen  was  re- 
eaacd  and  crowned  again.  After  mnch  strife  a  com- 
promise was  made  whereby  Matilda's  son,  Henry, 
should  succeed  Stephen. 

STEPHENS,  ALEXAKDEB  HAXILTON  (1812- 
1888).  American  statesman;  bom  near  Oawford- 
ville,  6a.,  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  (1835):  state 
House  of  Representatives  (1836);  Congress  (1848). 
He  waa  made  vice-president  of  the  Confederacy 
(1861)  and,  with  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Hunter, 
met  Lincoln  and  Seward  in  an  effort  to  end  the  war 
Iqr  negotiation;  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativea  (1878-1B82);  governor  of  Georgia  U883). 
Called  the  "Heator  of  the  Clonfederacy."^ 

BTEVBWa.  THASDEUS  (1793-1868).  American 
statesman;  bom  at  Danville,  VI.  In  1816  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  served  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania  (1849-1858,  1958-1868).  Stevens  was 
probably  as  bitter  an  enemy  as  the  Sonth  ever  had. 

BTETEVSOir,  ADLAI  EWTVO  (1835  ). 
American  politician  and  vice-president  (1893-1897) ; 
bom  in  Christian  County,  Ky..  and  removed  to 
Btoomingten,  III.;  member  of  Congress  (1875-1877 
and  187B-ie81);  an  nnaueeeaafut  candidate  (or  vice- 
praaldent  In  1900. 

■TOUOBTOV,  WHJJAH  (about  1682-1701). 
An  early  governor  of  Maaaachnsetts  from  1692  until 
hia  death.  In  1692,  as  chie(  Justice  of  the  special 
session  of  the  court,  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  the 
"Salem  witches"  and  treated  them  with  great  severity. 
Stonghton  HaJI  at  Harvard  ia  named  for  him. 

STBATFOBD,  THOHAS  WENTWOBTH,  EABI. 
OF  (1598-1641).  An  English  statesman  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  was  the  leader 
in  the  CTommons  in  1626;  lord  deputy  of  Irelsnd 
(1683-1689).  After  1640  he  was  the  most  influ- 
ential adviaer  of  (Tharles  I.  and  was  invcached  by 
tlie  Long  Parliament  and  beheaded. 
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SITU.T,  MAXnmJEK  DE  BETHUBE,  DnSB  DS 

(1560-1641).  The  great  minister  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  He  reformed  the  state  affairs  and  fron 
1597  to  1609  he  trebled  the  income  of  the  stote. 

■nOIBB,  0HABLB8  (1811-1874).  An  American 
statesman:  l>ora  in  Boston;  wss  a  successful  lawyer, 
but  his  Fourth  of  July  oration  on  the  "Tmo  Gran- 
deur of  Nations"  (1845)  first  made  him  well-known. 
In  the  formation  of  the  Free  Soil  party  he  played  an 
important  part;  was  senator  (1854-1874).  Sumner's 
unflinching  courage,  sincerity,  and  devotion  to  duty  give 
him  high  rank  among  American  statesmen. 

TALLETBAHD  (tahU-ron')  DE  FEBIOOBD, 
CHABLBS  MAUBJOE,    PBIHCB    OF  BBHSVEKTO 

( 1754-1838).  French  diplomatist  and  statesman : 
born  in  Paris.  Having  been  educated  for  the  church, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Austin  (1789).  On  being 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  some  time  later,  ho 
severed  connections  with  the  church  and  In  1797 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  When 
Bonaparte  became  emperor,  Talleyrand,  who  had  up- 
held his  ambitions  projects,  became  grand  cham- 
berlaiji  and  Duke  of  Benevcnto.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  (1807)  he  broke  off  relations  with  the  em- 
peror and  became,  by  degrees,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  favrred  Napoleon's  deposition,  and,  on  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  became  his  minister  and 
was  made  ambassador  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Talleyrand  committed  his  greatest  crime  In  bringing 
about  the  death  oi  the  Due  d'Enghien. 

TABQUIMIUS  or  TABQQZN  THE  ELDBB.  King 

of  Rome  (616  B.  CI.  Snecessor  ot  King  Aneua 
Martins.  His  ralrn  was  glorions.  He  added  tte 
twelve  Etrurian  efties  to  the  empire;  bnllt  aewvia; 
luld  ont  the  Oircua  Maximus;  built  shops  in  the 
Forum;  instituted  national  games:  and  laid  out  the 
temple  on  Cspitollne  hill.  He  was  assassinated  by 
the  jealous  sons  of  Ancus  Martin. 

TEMPLE,  SIR  WHJJAK  (1628-1699).  English 
diplomatist;  born  In  London;  best  known  for  the 
negotiation  (1668)  of  the  "Triple  Alliance"  Sn 
winch  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  united  to 
check  the  ambitions  of  France.  Abandoning  polities 
he  retired  to  Sheen  and,  in  1686,  to  Moor  Park,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  garden, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  letters. 

TEWriK  PASHA  ( 1852-1892) .  Khedive  of 
E^KTItt  (1879-1892).  At  the  time  of  his  accession 
Egypt  waa  financially  embarrassed  and  in  1680  the 
dual  control  of  Egypt  by  England  and  France  was 
instituted  on  aeconat  of  the  large  interests  of  these 
countries  In  the  Suei  <^nsl.  The  Nationalists  under 
ArabI  Paaha  rebelled  and  England  put  down  the  re- 
belltcn.  In  the  latter  part  of  Tewfik'a  reign  the 
Sudan  was  taken  by  the  Kahdl,  and  It  vaa  not  nntll 
after  hia  death  that  England  began  to  recover  It. 

THOHPSOH,  SIB  JOHN  SPABBOW  DAVID  (1844- 
1694).  Born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Common 
school  education;  admitted  to  bar  (1865),  rising  rap- 
idly to  front  rank.    Elected  to   Provincial  Assembly 

(1877)  ;  appointed  attorney  general  (1878),  becoming 
premier  (1881),  Justice  of  Superior  Court  of  Nova 
Scolia  (1882):  minister  of  justice  in  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment (1885).  brilliantly  defending  the  Administra- 
tion in  regard  to  Louis  Kiel  (1886).  Legal  adviser  to 
British  plenipotentiaries  negotiating  Fisheries  Treaty 
of  1887  with  United  Ststes,  snd  was  made  Knight 
Commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  Became 
prime  minister  of  Canada  (1892);  arUtrator  BMnnf 
Sea  controversy  (1893);  elected  member  Queen  a  Privy 
Council  (1694). 

miiBT.  SIB  SAXOEL  LBOHABD  (1818-1896). 
Canadian  atateaman;  bom  at  Gagelown,  New,  Brans- 
wick.  Played  an  important  part  in  provincial  poll* 
tica  (1850-1865).  A  Strong  advocate  for  confedera- 
tion he  carried  the  province  for  union  (1866) ;  a  del- 
egate to  the  Westminster  Conference  (1867).  where 
the  Britiah  North  American  Act  was  drawn  up;  first 
Canadian  minister  of  customs  (1867);  minister  o( 
public  works  and  finance  (1870);  lieutenant  govei^ 
nor  of  New  Branswick   (1873);  minister  of  finance 

(1878)  :  again  lieutenant  govemor  of  New  Branswick 
until  1693. 

TITUS     FUVIUS     SABINUS  VESFAaiANUS. 

Roman  emperor  (79-81)  ;  captured  Jerusalem  (70)  ; 
on  death  of  his  father  surprised  all  by  his  wisdom 
and  justice.  He  gsve  money  lavishly  to  all  sufferers 
in  the  great  fire  at  Rome  (80),  which  destroyed  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinua,  and  other  handsomo 
buildings.  At  the  height  of  his  popularity  be  suddenly 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  younger  brother. 
Donitian.  . 
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TOMPEDTS,  DAMIBL  D.  (1774-1825).  AnwriMn 
polltidan:  born  in  Fox  Meadows,  Westchester  Oonnty, 
N.  Y.  H«  wu  elected  to  Con  Kress  (1804),  but  re- 
signed  to  become  jodse  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  Wm  soremor  of  New  Yoric  (1807-1816)^  In 
1816  be  wu  elected  vice-preeident  of  the  United 
Stfttes;  re-elected  (1820). 

TOOMBS,  ROBERT  (1810-1885),  Bom  in  Wilkes 
Countv,  Oa.;  adinittpd  to  bar  (1830);  Georgia  legis- 
lator '(1837-1840,  1842-1813);  United  Statei  aenator 
(1853-1861);  expelled  from  Senate;  aecretary  of  Con- 
federacy and  brigadier  general  later. 

TOrrSBAINT  ttoo-man'),  IBAKOOIB  DOMTNiqUE, 
called  L'OnVBBTUBB  Itoo-wr-tur')  (1748-1603). 
Haitian  statesman;  fnll-blooded  negro,  bom  in  Haiti. 
He  joined  the  French  republicans  (17B4),  and  became 
commander  in  chief  of  the  island.  Supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  negroes,  he  afterwards  became  president. 
He  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  French  (1802),  and 
died  in  captivity  in  Prance;  he  is  a  splendid  type,  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  negro. 

TRAJAN,  UABOITS  ULFIDS  (52-117).  Roman 
emperor  (98) ;  bora  in  Spain.  Although  a  great  part 
of  his  reign  was  spent  ia  gratifying  hia  warlike'  ambi- 
tions, be  by  no  means  neglected  internal  affairs.  Ue 
maintained  impartial  justice,  managed  the  finances 
successfully,  built  military  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and 
suppressed  the  Christiana  SB  political  enemies.  Tra- 
jan s  column,  built  in  114,  may  still  be  seen  in  Rome. 

TBIBUNE.    Roman    ofRce ;    military    tribunes  and 

Jleba  tribunes;  in  early  days  each  of  the  three  tribes 
urnished  so  many  soldiers  commanded  by  military 
tribunes;  later  increased  to  six.  \Vhen  the  plebs 
seceded  (494  B.  C.)  they  obtained  the  right  to  six 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  protect  their  inierpsis.  These 
obtained  many  important  innovations  in  Roman  law. 

TUPPEB,  SIB  CHARLES  (1821-  ).  Canadian 
statesman ;  born  in  Amherst,  tiova  Scotia ;  elected  to 
Provincial  Legislature  (1855)  ;  premier  of  Nova  Scotia 
(1864-1867)  ;  strongly  supported  confederation ;  pres- 
ident of  Council  (1870-1872);  minister  of  inland  rev- 
enue (1872);  of  customs  (1873);  of  public  works 
(1878)  ;  of  railwaya  end  canals  (1879)  ;  high  commis- 
sioner for  Canada  in  London  (1884  and  1888);  British 
plenipotentiary  on  Fisheries  Commission  at  Waahing- 
lon  (1887-1688) ;  premier  of  Canada  (1896). 

TOPPER,  BOV.  BIB  CHABLBS  HIBBEBT  (1855- 
}.  Bom  at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.  Educated  at 
Windsor  Academy  and  MeuiU  University,  winning  Got* 
emor  General's  achotarship.  LL.B.  Harvard  (1876] : 
called  to  bar  of  Nova  Beotis  (1878) ;  queen'a  eonnset 
(ISSO);  called  to  bar  of  Ontario  (1895);  member 
executive  council  Canadian  Bar  Association  (1896); 
returned  to  House  of  Commons  for  Pictou  (1882-1904) ; 
minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  (1888-1895);  miniater 
of  justice  and  attorney  general  (1895);  solicitor  gea- 
eral  (1896);  assisted  in  fur  seal  discussion  (1891); 
representative  of  Her  Majesty  as  agent  for  Great 
Britain  at  Paris,  in  Bering  Sea  Arbitration  (1893); 
Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
He  carried  through  Parliament  many  measures  of 
imporiance  to  mercantile  and  shipping  classes,  espe- 
cially acts  for  improvement  in  shipping  cattle  from 
Canadian  ports  across  the  Atlantic. 
•TWEED,  WILLIAM  MARCY  (1823-1878).  Amer- 
ican politician  and  leader  of  the  "Tweed  Ring";  born 
in  New  York  City.  The  "Ring"  conducted  the  most 
flagrant  syKtem  of  spoliation  of  the  city  ever  heard  of. 
The  system  was  exposed  by  the  New  York  Times 
(1871);  a  committee  of  seventy  citizens  led  bv  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  investigated  and  Tweed  waa  indicted  for 
forgery  and  grand  larceny.  Ho  was  sentenced  to  12 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $12,300.18.  After 
two  years'  imprisonment  he  wss  released  on  a  tech- 
nicality. He  was  at  once  rearrested  on  a  civil  warrant 
for  over  $6,000,000.  ^liile  out  for  a  drive  with  an 
attendant  from  Ludlow  Street  jail  he  escaped  and  fled 
to  Spain.  He  was  returned  (187(5)  and  again  im- 
prisoned in  Ludlow  Street  jail,  where  he  died. 

TWEEDIE,  HON.  LEBTUBL  J.  (1849-  ).  Born 
at  Chatham,  New  Brunswick.  Called  to  bar  of  New 
Brunswick  (1871);  represented  Northumberland  in 
House  of  Assembly  for  New  Brunswick  (1874;  has 
repreaentt>d  that  county  ever  since,  except  in  1878- 
1882).  Surveyor  gencrnl  (1890)  ;  provincial  secro- 
tary  (1896);  premier  C190n-1907) ;  represented  New 
Brunswick  at  King  Edward's  coronnlion  (1901  1902), 
and  has  been  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick 
since  1907.    King's  counsel  and  Doctor  of  Laws. 

TALENS  (about  82B-87S).  Roman  emperor  of  the 
Bast  (364-878).  The  brother  of  Yalentinian  I.,  with 
lAoia  he  ahared  the  empire.    Talans  reduced  taxes  by 


25  per  cent.;  defeated  the  Ostrogoths  In  s  wsr  lasting 
from  S67  to  869;  defeated  the  Persians  in  878;  and 
permitted  the  Goths,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
advancing  hordes  of  the  Huns,  to  settle  In  Thrace. 
This  brought  about  war  with  the  Ooths  themselves,  in 
which  the  army  of  Valena  was  completely  routed  and 
he  was  slain  at  Adrianople  (August  9,  378). 

VALRNTIKIAN  I.  A  Roman  emperor  (364-375) 
of  humble  origin;  was  the  successor  of  Jovian  in  364; 
chose  his  brother  Valens  as  his  colleague  and  gave  the 
Kast  to  him.  The  foreign  possessions  suffered  from 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  but  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  et  home  was  excellent.  He  won  victories 
over  the  Alcmanni  and  Saxons.  Valentinisn  was  a 
strong  and  able  ruler  as  well  as  an  orthodox  and  toler- 
ant Christian. 

VAX^HTIHIAH  II.  (372-392).  Roman  emperor 
(375-392).  The  son  of  Valentlnian  I.  During  his 
long  minority  sfTairs  were  administered  by  hia  moUier, 
the  empress  Justina,  who  died  in  S8B.  As  he  waa 
showing  great  promise  of  good  gDvemrasnt  ha  was 
murdered  by  instigation  or  the  Frank,  Arbogastea, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  army. 

VAI£NTINIAH  HI.  (419-455).  Roman  emperor 
(425-455).  Grandnephew  of  Valentinian  JI.  He  waa 
weak  and  contemptible.  Affairs  were  managed  by  his 
mother,  Placidia,  until  her  death  in  450.  Africa  was 
lost  to  the  empire  through  Oenseric  and  the  Vandale; 
other  barbarian  tribes  encroached  on  the  empire, 
though  their  advances  were  stopped  at  CbAlons  by 
Aelius,  the  bulwark  of  the  Western  Empire,  who  was 
murdered  in  4.54  by  the  sword  of  his  master.  Valen- 
tinian waa  BBBaasinated  in  the  following  year. 

VALI.AHDiaHAM,  OLBMERT  LAIBD  (1820- 
1871).  American  politician;  bom  in  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio;  elected  to  Congress  as  a  representative  (1858 
and  1860).  During  the  CItU  War  h«  was  a  atrong 
slavery  man,  and  a  lealovs  supporter  of  the  State 
Rights  principle.  Hia  extreme  views  led  him  to  de- 
nounce in  no  light  terms  the  govemmenfa  policy  of 
coercion.  For  these  disloyal  ntteranees  he  was  ar- 
rested (May,  1863),  tried,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment till  the  end  of  the  war.  Lincoln  reduced  the  sen- 
tence to  deportation  beyond  the  military  lincB. 

VANE,  SIR  HEKRT  (1613-1662).  English  states- 
man: born  at  Hadlow,  in  Kent.  Game  to  America 
(1635):  became  governor  of  Massachuaetts  (1036): 
returned  to  England  (1637),  where  ha  was  joint  treas- 
urer of  the  navy  (1639-1641).  Vane  waa  knighted  in 
1640;  suc.-eeded  Pym  as  leader  in  the  House  (1643); 
member  of  the  council  of  state  (1649);  took  part  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land (1652).    He  was  executed  in  1662. 

TAN  VESiSELAER,  STEPHEN,  THE  PATBOON 
(1764-1839).  American  statesman  and  landholder; 
born  in  New  York;  early  engaged  In  state  politics  and 
held  several  offices,  including  lieutenant  governor 
(1795-1801).  In  1812  he  led  the  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Queen  Blown.  One  of  the  strongest  promoters  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  president  of  the  Canal  Commls- 
sion   (1824-1839):  member  of  Congress  (1823  1829). 

TAimBETTIL,  PEIXIPPE  DE  BIGAUD.  MARQUIS 

DE  (about  1G41-1725).  A  French  governor  general 
of  (Anada  (1703-1725).  Served  under  Frontenae 
and  won  a  notable  victory  over  the  Iroquis  '1698)* 
governor  of  Montreal  (1701). 

VAUDBEUIL-OAVAGNAL.  PIERRE  FRANCOIS, 
MARQUIS  DE  (1698-1765).  Last  French  governor  of 
Canada  (1755-1760) ;  governor  of  Three  Rivers 
(1733);  of  Louisiana  (1742):  succeeded  Dupresne  in 
1755.  He  surrendered  Montreal  to  the  English 
(1760);  and  though  blamed  for  mismanagement  was 
vindicated  at  hia  trial. 

VESPABIAH  or  TITUS  FLATIU8  VE8FA8IANUS 
(9-791.  A  Roman  emperor  of  humble  ori^n.  He 
passed  throngh  minor  military  offices  until  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  he  was  made  commander  of  a  legion  and 
was  sent  to  Britain  in  43,  where  he  conquered  the  lala 
of  Wijtht.  In  66  he  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  When  Galba  died  In  69  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Alexandria. 
The  Senate  meantime  proclaimed  Otho.  Civil  war 
resulted,  for  the  army  in  Grcrmany  had  proclaimed  their 
general,  VitelliuB,  emperor.  Venpaslan,  being  In  Egypt, 
rat  off  the  grain  supply  from  Rome,  gave  the  Jewish 
war  over  to  his  son,  Titns,  and  remained  in  the  East. 
Otho  died  a  violent  death  end  the  army  of  Titellius 
was  routed.    The  murder  of  VHelUns  in  69  left  Ves- 

fiasian  in  control  of  the  Roman  world.  He  reigned 
ar  ten  years.  Jemaalem  was  captured  by  Titus  (70)  ; 
Vespasian  and  Titus  ohsred  the  grand  triumph;  the 
Oolosseum  was  built;  Britain  was  couQ^ered  by  Agric- 
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fllk  Is  7B  Knd  79.  Vetpuian  died  in  70  »nd  wu  suc- 
ee«ded  by  big  son,  Titus. 

TXOTOB  EHKAHniEI.  I.  (1759-1824).  KiDK  of 
Surdlnia;  born  at  Turin.  On  the  abdication  of  his 
brother,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  (1S02),  he  became 
kinx.  Ha  orgaoised  a  fieci  and  an  army,  but  his 
policy  led  to  a  rebellion  in  Turin  and  Alenandria 
(1821),  and  he  abdleated  in  faror  of  his  brother, 
Charles  Felix. 

VZOTOB  SHBCANITEL  H.  (1820-1878).  Was  kinit 
of  Sardinia  (1849-1861);  kins  of  Italy  from  1861; 
assisted  by  Garib.ildi,  he  crested  s  new  Italian  kinR- 
dom.  Venice  welcomed  bim  in  1866,  and  with  the 
occupation  of  Rome  in  1871  the  unity  of  Italy  was 
completed. 

VIOTOB  EMHANUZL  IH.  (1869-  ).  King  of 
Italy  since  August  11,  1900,  succeedinfr  hia  father, 
King  Humbert  I.  Educated  principally  under  the 
direction  of  hia  mother;  entering  the  army  in  1867 
as  a  second  lleutenaDt.  roaa  gradually  in  rank  until 
In  1897  he  wai  commanding  general  at  Naples.  Har- 
ing  represented  hia  father  in  aeveral  affairs  of  a  diplo- 
matic nature,  he  was  well  prepared,  both  aa  a  states- 
man and  aa  a  soldier,  to  assume  the  crown  on  the  ss- 
saasination  of  hia  father.  The  king  went  into  office 
with  tlie  full  confidence  of  his  snbjecta,  and  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  efficient  ruler.  In  1896  he  married 
Princess  Helena  (187S),  dau^ter  of  Prince  Nidwlas 
of  Honte  negro. 

TXOTOBIA  ALEZAKDBIHA  (1BI9-1901).  Queen 
of  Orest  Britain,  daughter  of  Kdward,  Duke  of  Kent, 
fourth  son  of  Oeorne  III.,  born  st  Kensinfcton  Palace: 
she  sacended  the  throne  (1837)  snd.  in  1840,  msrried 
Albert  of  Saxe-CoburK-Gotha.  He  died  in  1861.  Vic- 
toria received  tbe  title  of  empress  of  India  by  set  of 
Parliament  (1876).  Her  impartialily,  unselfishness, 
and  high  sense  of  duty  made  her  beloTod  by  her  sub- 
jects. She  ruled  longer  than  any  preriona  English 
sovereign,  while  her  reign  was  one  of  the  most  illuB- 
IriouB  in  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

VXiMinXSSt  I.,  TBS  GBEAT.  The  first  Christian 
Borereign  of  Bussia  (980-1015).  After  the  death  of 
his  brothers  he  became  ruler  <rf  all  Busala  and  greatly 
inmased  the  boundaries  of  it.  After  hia  marriage 
with  Anna,  sister  of  Conatantine  XII.,  which  was  con- 
summated under  threat  of  war,  he  became  baptised  and 
broke  all  the  idols  on  his  return  home,  (lurches  were 
built,  schools  established,  capital  punishment  abolished, 
and  mercy  was  shown  to  all  criminals. 

WADE,  BElTJAXI2r  FBANKUN  (1800-1878). 
American  politician:  bom  at  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.;  re- 
moved to  Ohio  (1821),  and  admitted  to  the  bar  (1827). 
He  was  elpcted  United  States  senator  from  Ohio  (1851) 
and  served  for  eighteen  years. 

WALDEOK-BOTTSSEAn.  PIEEBE  ICABIE  EBNEST 
(1846-1904).  French  ststesman:  minister  of  the  in- 
terior in  Gambetta's  ministry  (1881),  snd  in  that  of 
Jules  Perry  (1B83-1S85):  formed  a  ministry  (1S09K 
He  resigned  in  1902,  hsving  held  office  longer  than 
any  other  premier  of  the  Third  Republic 

WAU>EMAB  I..  TH£  OBEAT  (11S1-11S1>.  King 
of  I>enmark  (1157) :  he  raised  bis  eoontry  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  conquered  Wendlah  Oermsny, 
snd  southern  Norway. 

WALDEMAB  n.,  THE  tJONQCTEEOB  (1170-1241). 
King  of  Denmark  (1202):  succeeded  his  brother, 
Oannte  TI.    Was  the  son  of  'Waldemar  the  Great. 

WAU>EMAB  m.  f  -1875).  King  of  Den- 
mark  (1840):  conquered  Gothland  (1881);  engaged 
in  two  wars  with  the  Hanseatic  League. 

WALPOXJi,  SIB  BOBEBT,  FZBST  EABL  OF  OB- 
FOBD  (1«76-1745).  ETUglish  ststesman ;  bom  ut 
Houghton,  in  Norfolk;  in  1708  he  was  made  secretsry 
of  wsr;  in  1710  treasurer  of  the  navy;  was  paj-master 
of  the  forces  (1714  and  1720);  In  1715,  chanrcllnr  of 
the  exchequer,  and  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  prime  minister  from  1715  to  1717,  and  from 
1721  to  1742.  Walpole  heaitated  at  no  method  to  ad- 
Tuncs  his  own  policies  and  those  of  the  whigs. 

WASKBOBIIB,  SUHXr  BENJAHXK  (1816-1887). 
American  politician:  born  at  Livennore.  Me.;  studied 
law  at  H^rard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1840); 
rmoved  to  Galena.  111.,  and  sat  in  Cnngreta  (1853- 
1889),  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce (1855-1805).  Hia  economical  methods  in  bot- 
emment  service  won  him  the  name  of  "Watch  Dog 
of  the  Treasury."  When  Grant  became  preaident  he 
was  made  secretary  of  state,  shortly  resigned  to  be- 
come minister  to  Franca^  and  retunied  to  the  United 
StatW  (1877). 


WEB8TEB,  DANIEL  (1782-1652).  Americas 
ststesman,  lawyer,  and  orator;  born  in  Salisbury, 
N.  H.;  gradusted  from  Dsrt mouth  (1601)  ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  (1805);  in  House  of  Representatives  (1818- 
1816,  1823-1828)-  in  Senate  (1828-1841,  and  1845- 
1850);  made  hia  ismous  reply  to  Hayne  (1880);  re- 
ceived nomination  for  the  presidency  (ISSfl),  but  waa 
defeated;  defeated  for  the  presidency  by  Taylor 
(1848);  secretary  of  state  (1850).  In  hia  reply  to 
Hayne,  protinbly  the  greatest  npeech  made  in  Congress, 
Webster  showed  clearly  the  nature  of  the  Union. 

WEED,  THUBLOW  (1797-1882).  American  polit- 
ical leader  and  journalist:  born  in  Cairo,  N.  Y. ; 
served  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  declined  to  accept 
any  offices,  but  was  instrumental  in  the  nomination  of 
Harrison  (1840),  Clay  (1844),  Taykir  (1848),  Beott 
(1852),  and  Fremont  (1856). 

WENOBSIiADS  (1361-1419).  Holy  Roman  em- 
peror (1378-1400)  and  king  of  Bohemia  as  Wencea- 
lauB  IV.  (1378-1419).  The  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  IV.  In  1393  he  caused  John  of  Nepomuk  to 
be  tortured  to  death  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  se- 
crets of  the  confessional.  Jn  1394  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles,  but 
the  German  princes  aecured  hia  release.  In  1395  ha 
sold  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Milan  to  Visconti  for 
100,000  florins.  The  powerful  archbishop  of  Mains 
secured  hia  deposition  from  the  throne  in  1400,  Ru- 

fert  of  the  Pnlatinste  beinjc  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
ie  still  retained  the  throne  of  Bohemia.  In  HifZ 
hia  brotlier,  Sigismund,  imprisoned  Wenceslans  in 
Vienna  for  fifteen  months.  Wenceslans  resigned  in 
favor  of  his  brother,  Sigismund. 

WHITE,  ANDREW  DICKSON  (1832-  ).  Amer- 
ican diplomat;  born  at  Homer,  N.  T. ;  attach^  of  the 
United  Slates  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
Crimean  War;  New  York  state  senator  (1883);  preti- 
dent  of  Cornell  (1867-1885};  Santo  Domingo  commis- 
sioner (1871);  minister  to  the  German  Empire  (1879- 
1881);  minister  to  Russia  (1892-1894);  commis- 
sioner on  Venezuela-Guiana  boundary  (1896) ;  am- 
bosaador  to  Germany  (1897-1902);  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  The  Hague  Peace  Conference 
(1R99). 

WHITE,  HUGH  LAWSON  (1773-1640).  Noted 
Tennessee  judge;  political  leader  of  high  character. 
Judge  of  Superior  Court  (1809-1815) ;  of  Supreme 
Court  (1821-1824);  United  Slates  commiasioner  to 
settle  Spaniah  troubles  in  Florids;  Culled  States  sen- 
ator (1821-1824). 

WHITNEY,  WnxiAH  COLLINS  ( 1 64 1- 1904  ) . 
American  politician  and  fiuancier;  bom  in  Conway. 
Mass.;  graduated  at  Yale  (1863)  and  at  Harvard. 
Took  an  active  part  .  against  the  "Tweed  Ring" 
(1871);  was  corporation  counsel  of  New  York  City 
( 1875-1682) ;  supported  Cleveland  for  governor 
(1682);  secretary  of  the  navy  (1885-1889);  man- 
aged the  Cleveland  campaign  (1892).  He  waa  In- 
Btiumental  in  securing  the  const^idation  of  the  street 
railway  companies  of  New  York  City  into  one  system. 

WILHELMINA  (1880-  ).  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands since  1690;  only  dsnghter  of  William  III., 
kiuK  of  the  Netherlands  (184D.1690),  and  Queen 
Fmms,  who  was  regent  from  the  death  of  King  William 
till  the  coronation  of  her  daughter  in  1898.  Wil- 
helmina  married  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
February  7,  1901;  a  daughter,  Princess  Juliana,  waa 
horn  April  29,  1909.  Queen  Wilhetmina's  reign  hat 
been  one  of  unintermpted  peace  and  prosperity, 

wnJJAU  I.,  THE  OONQUEBOB  (about  1027- 
1087).  King  of  England  (1066-1067).  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  II..  Duke  of  Normsndy.  When  his 
father  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  ha 
caused  William  to  be  chosen  to  rule  in  his  absence. 
On  Robert's  death  in  1035  William  became  Duke  of 
Normandy.  His  entire  rule  in  Normandy  wsa  a  suc- 
reRaion  of  rebelliona  against  him.  In  1051  he  visited 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  England  and  was  probably 
promised  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Edward.  When 
Edward  died  in  1066  and  Harold,  Karl  of  Wessex, 
claimed  the  throne,  William  landed  in  Hastings  with 
an  army  and  gave  battle  to  Harold  at  Senlac  Hill. 
Harold  was  slain  and  the  Normans  were  victorious. 
William  then  took  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  the  Conqueror.  By  J  070  the  subjuga- 
tion of  England  was  well-nigh  complete.  In  1072 
Willism  invaded  and  conquered  Scotland.  He  created 
the  New  Foreat  in  1076.  He  introduced  the  Curfew 
Bell,  caused  a  anrvev  of  the  whole  country  to 
be  written  out  in  the  Dnmeeday  Book  in  10S5;  par- 
celed out  the  lands  of  the  English  to  hls  followers: 
introduced  the  Feudal  System,  whereby  the  Doke  DM 
complete  control  over  all  of  his  aubjectt. 
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wniLiAX  n.,  Burtrs  uhcut  lose-iioo).  Kinc 

of  England  (1087-1100).  Be  was  the  third  Bon  of 
WilUam  the  Conqneror,  who  named  him  u  liii  sac- 
ceuor  in  10S7.  Lanfranc,  Arcbbiahop  of  Canterbar7i 
WM  hU  Euide,  and  lone  •*  he  lived  William's  con- 
duct and  reign  were  aatisfactorr.  On  Lanfranc'a 
death  b«  began  a  rule  which  eauaed  the  Engliah  chron- 
icle to  record  on  bis  death  that  "he  was  loathaome  to 
well-ni^  aU  hia  people  and  abominable  to  Qod."  Ho 
made  war  npon  Scotland  and  its  king  did  him  bonagc 
With  hia  brother,  Robert  of  Normandy,  he  made  war 
npoD  his  Tonnger  brother,  Henry  (afterward  Heary  Z.). 
and  drove  him  into  exile.  He  gave  Robert  10,000  marb 
for  his  kingdom  In  Norman^  to  enable  him  to  Join 
the  Crusades.  He  waa  shot  by  an  arrow  from  the  bo* 
of  Sir  Waiter  Tyrrel  while  banting  In  tbe  New  Forest, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester  without  ceremony. 

WILLIAM  m.  or  WILLIAM  HEHBT  OP  NASSATT, 
FBDVCE  or  ORANGE.  (1690-1708).  King  of  Eng- 
land; born  in  The  Hague,  Holland;  son  of  William 
II.  of  Orange.  He  was  crowned  king  in  February, 
1689.  Tbe  reeiBtance  of  the  adherents  of  James  II. 
was  broken  in  Ireland  hj  tbe  battle  of  the  Boyno 
(1690).  In  1691  William  led  the  army  In  the  Neth- 
erlands in  person;  took  Namur  (1692);  signed  tha 
treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697),  and  waa  acknowledged 
king  of  England;  he  was  sole  ruler  after  1694,  on  which 
date  Mary,  who  reigned  jointly  with  hinn,  died. 

WILLIAM  IV.  (1765-1837).  King  of  Ebgland 
(1630-1837).  Third  son  of  George  III.  and  uncle 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  succeedea  him.  Tbe  great 
event  of  bis  reign  was  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  unwillingly 
bj  reason  of  the  king's  threat  to  create  a  mflcient 
number  of  new  lords  to  secure  its  passage, 

WILLIAM  I.  (1T9T-18B8).  King  of  Preasfa  and 
emperor  of  Germany ;  bom  at  Berlin;  son  of  Freder- 
ick William  III.  of  Prussia.  Took  part  In  the  cam- 
paign againat  Napoleon  I.  (1814-1816).  and.  on  the 
accession  of  bis  brother,  Frederick  William  IV.  to  the 
Prussian  throne  (1840),  he  became  governor  of  Pom- 
erania.  His  Absolutist  attitude  at  the  time  of  tbe 
revolution  In  Berlin  (1848)  made  It  necessary  for 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  England;  but  be  soon  returned, 
suppressed  tbe  revolutionary  of  Badenera  (1849), 
and  in  1858  was  appointed  regent.  Thia  position  ha 
held  until  his  brother's  death  in  1861,  when  he  was 
crowned  king  of  PniSGia.  In  the  wsr  of  1866,  which 
proved  so  barailiating  to  Austria,  William  took  the 
field  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Prussian  armv; 
he  also  led  the  German  forces  in  the  war  with  tbo 
French  <1870-1671),  and  received  tbe  capitulation  of 
Paris  In  February,  I87I.  His  succesB  led  the  German 
states  to  olFer  him  the  crown,  which  ho  accepted;  he 
was  proalaimed  emperor  at  Versaillea,  January  8,  1871. 

WILLIAM  n.  (1S59-  ).  Oerman  emperor  and 
king  of  Pmasia;  son  of  emperor  Frederick  III.  Be 
succeeded  his  father  (1888)  and  though  of  warlike 
tastes,  his  reign  has  been  remarkably  peaceful.  Three 
points  in  bis  reign  deserve  epecial  emphasis:  (1)  tbe 
fall  of  tbe  great  chancellor,  Bismarck  (1890),  brought 
about  by  tne  king's  resolve  to  be  an  absolute  ruler; 
(2)  tbe  ambition  of  the  emperor  to  develop  colonial 
expansion  principally  for  purposes  of  trade;  and  (3) 
tbe  building  of  a  powerful  nnvv,  superior  in  strength 
and  efficiency  to  that  of  any  first  class  European  power 
except  England.  William  has  proved  himself  an  un- 
remitting foe  of  socialism.  Among  his  msny  achieve- 
ments his  work  of  educational  reform  is  noteworthy. 

WILHOT,  HAVH)  (I8I4-I868).  American  poli- 
tician; born  in  Bethany,  Pa.  Rempmbered  chiefly  for 
the  famous  "Wilmot  Proviso"  (1846)  declaring  slsv- 
ery  unlawful  in  any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 
Although  passed  by  the  house,  the  senste  rejected  the 
bill.  Wilmot  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1884);  he 
waa  a  Democrat  and  served  hia  state,  Fennaylranla,  in 
the  House  (1844-1851)  and  In  the  Senate  (1861- 
1868);  supported  tbe  Republicans  on  the  slaTery  issue. 

WILSON,  HENBT  (1812-1875).  American  states- 
man; bom  in  FarminKton.  N.  H. ;  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  nf  Representatives  (1840);  of 
tbe  state  senate  (184'1-184.'>)  ;  succeeded  Everett  as 
United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts  (1856).  and 
In  1872  was  chosen  vice-president  with  Grant. 

WILSON,  JAMES  (18S5-  >.  AmeHcan  Cabinet 
officer;  bom  in  Scotland;  lived  witb  his  parents  In 
Norwich,  Conn.  (1853-1855) ;  removed  to  Tama 
County,  Iowa;  member  of  the  etate  assembly  for 
three  terms,  durine  the  last  of  which  he  was  speaker; 
member  of  Confrress  (lR73-lfl7V  and  1888-1885); 
secretary  of  agriculture  since  1897. 


1  ZBNOBIA 

WILSON,  WILLIAM  LTNE  (1848-1900).  Born 
In  Jeflhrson  County,  Va.;  president  Univenity  of  West 
Virginia:  member  of  Congress  (1888-1895);  carried 
repeal  of  Sherman  Silver  Pnrehaae  Bill;  framed  Wil- 
son Tariff  Bill  (law  In  1894) :  poatmaster  general 
(1895-1897);  prMident  WasUnttau  and  Lee  DnlTer- 
sity  (1897). 

WINIUBOP.  JOHN  {1888-1049).  First  colonial 
fovemor  of  Haaaaehnsetta ;  horn  at  Edwardaton,  Sni- 
tolk,  England.  In  1680  he  left  England  for  America 
being  amonr  the  first  Salem  colonists.  He  was  made 
governor  of  the  colony  and  held  that  position  almost 
continnonsty  till  his  death.  Winthrop  kept  an  elaborate 
iouraal  coveriufT  the  whole  period  of  his  life  in  Masaa- 
cbusetts;  this  work  is  of  inestimable  value  as  a  part 
of  the  early  history  of  the  state. 

WITTB,  SEBOEI  TVLIBVITOH  (1849-  ).  Bus- 
wan  statesman;  minister  of  communications  (1892) 
and,  soon  after,  minister  of  finance  until  1903.  As 
such  he  promoted  mann factor es,  favored  protection, 
introduced  the  gold  standard  and  government  monop- 
oly of  alcohol.  Ho  increaaed  the  revenues  and  nego- 
tiated large  loana ;  waa  appointed  president  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  (1903)  and  a  member  of  the 
Coundl  of  the  Empire;  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Porta- 
montb,  N.  H..  with  Japan;  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Dome;  regarded  aa  one  of  Bnsala's  greatest  atateameit. 

WOIiSBS;  TBOKU  (UT61S80).  Famooa  Endlah 
cardlnaL  Qradnate  of  Uafdaien  OoUegei  Oxiwd 
(1490);  ordainad  priest  (1488);  rose  nnidly;  royal 
chaplain  to  Henry  TIl.  and  spedal  ambassador  in 
important  missions.  Bo^al  aloioner  to  Henry  Till.; 
member  of  Privr  Council  (1611),  becoming  the  prae- 
tleal  mier  of  England.  Biabop  of  Lincom  ( 1S14) ; 
anhbishop  of  York  (1514);  cardinal  (1516)  and  lord 
warden.  Arregant  and  imperious  he  oppoeed  the  king; 
was  stripped  of  all  honors  (1529)  and  driven  from  the 
court.  Cnarged  with  high  treason  but  died  before  his 
trial.    Known  as  "tbe  Great  Cardinal." 

WBXOHT,  LUKE  E.  (1847-  ).  Bom  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ;  admitted  to  bar;  attorney  general  of  tbe 
state  (1880-1888) :  on  FUEpplne  ComniiiBion  (1900): 
vice  governor  (1901);  governor  (1903);  aeeretary  of 
war  (1908). 

WU  TINO  TAVa  (1843-  ).  Bom  in  tbe  Hain- 
hin  district  of  KwangtnnK  China;  studied  Eni^ish 
law  (1874-1877);  returned  to  China  (1877):  con- 
structed first  Chineee  riOIway;  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Shimonoaeki  with  China;  vice-prestdant  board  of 
war;  minister  to  United  States;  LUD.  Usiver^ty  of 
Pennsylvania  fl900);  and  afun  minister  in  1907. 
Held  many  Cbluese  ofiees. 

XEBXE8  I.  A  king  of  Persia  (reigned  485-466 
B.  0.  Son  of  Darius  I.  and  supposed  to  be  tbe  Ahaa- 
uerus  of  the  Bible.  After  subduing  the  revolted 
Egyptians  he  spent  three  yean  In  preparing  an  attack 
upon  the  Greeks.  With  an  army  estimated  at  one 
million  he  marched  from  Sardis  for  the  Hellespont  In 
the  spring  of  480  B.  C.  He  had  alao  a  fleet  of  1,300 
ships.  Successful  at  Thermopylae,  he  was  overwhelmed 
first  at  Salamls  and  then  at  Plataea.  He  lied  frem 
Greece  and  attacked  Babylon  on  tbe  way  home,  rasing 
the  temples  of  tbe  city.  Murdered  with  his  eldest  son, 
Darius,  by  Artabanua,  captain  of  tbe  guard. 

XBBXES  n  (about  450-425  B.  C).  A  king  of  Per- 
sia. He  waa  the  son  of  Artaxeixes  I.  and  the  grand- 
aon  of  Xerzea  I.  He  came  to  the  throne  when  hli 
parents  were  murdered  in  425  B.  C  and  va*  MmMlt 
assassinated  after  reigning  45  days. 

ZIMENE8  (he-mav'neth).  DE  OISNEBOS.  FBAN- 
OISOO  (1486-1517).  Spanish  cardinal  and  states- 
man; born  at  Torrelaguna,  Castile,  Became  Queen 
Isabella's  confessor  (1492)  and,  on  the  death  of  Uen- 
dosa  (1495),  became  arehbishop  of  T<dedo.  Became 
chief  minister  to  Philip  I.  (1504),  and  eardlual 
(1507);  mled  Oastila  as  regent  (1516). 

TOUNG.  SIB  JOHN  (1807-1876).  Bom  at  Bom- 
bay Hindustan.  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Corpus 
Cbristi  College,  Oxford,  graduating  1829.  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  (1831-1855)  ;  lord  of  treasury 
(1841);  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  (1862-1856);  lord 
high  commissioner  of  Ionian  Islands  (1855-1859) ; 
governor  general  of  New  South  Wales   (1861  1867); 

SiTcmor  general  of  Canada  and  governor  of  Prince 
dward  Island  (1869) ;  suppressed  Louis  Biers  rebel- 
lion, and  was  created  Baron  Lisgar  (1870).  Returned 
to  Etirope  (1873), 

ZENO'BIA.  Queen  of  Palmyra;  iMgan  to  rule  abonl 
267  A.  D,  Conquered  Egyut,  but  at  Beneaa  vai 
overwhelmed  by  Aurelian  (272). 
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Couimtn. 


raiiM  

Britlih  Emptrii*. . 

UnHad  StatMt... 
United   Stwtv  and 
Titanilit  


FortoRiw. 

Hkmfi  

IMdk,  Smdm  

Guam  

n«BM  and  CtdonlM. 

Fnn«a  

ColoDiM  

Altwia  

8«nanl, 

Timto  

Cvcnn*  

OMnbodia  

Co^fat-Chtaw  

K«ir  CaMoBia.... 

T>hfd  

Sahara  

Madagascar  

Gaiuian  Enpfn^  fai 

Earoiw  

PtH^  

Bmria   

gaaaay  —  

Warttanbacs.. . . .  ■ 


Alnea-LomfaM. . 


Haeklanboiv 

Schwarin  

Bambnrar  

Branavkk  

OManbtuv  

Sasw-Wafaaar  

Anhalt  

8ua-]lainlna«B . . . 
Saza^borv-Gotha 

Bnmaa  

Sax^Altenborr . . 

UW*.-^  

Beoaa  (Toaacai 

fits  

Sehwarsbnrr- 

Rndolatadt  

Scbwarxburr- 

SondanhaaMD . . 

LabMsk  

Waldeek  

Baciaa(E)d«rItaw}. 
SdianmboTV-Lippa 
Oonnan  Africa.... 
Aoatro-HoQ  r  a  r  ian 

£ntpira  

J^Mn  twitb  Fonno- 

•a)  

Natbarlanda  

Natherlanda  and 

Ckdonlea  

Bnrneo  

Calebaa  


PivnlatloiL 

482,000.000 
8M.96K,7W 
000.000 

H.  m.000 
M.ooaooo 

7,«M, 
MOO 

8.esi 

92.M1.325 
n.118.006 
6S.412.S4C 
4.7S9JSM 
4. 523.000 

82.908 
1,(100,000 
2.908,629 
7.000,000 
51.S14 
10,800 
2.660.000 
%606,000 

00,849,278 
81.288.834 
MM,872 
4J0B.fl01 

&8oa;in 

I.  887.9I4 

1.81Mn 
1,200,886 

825,015 
8T4.87S 
486.968 
4S8,8H 
888.096 
828.029 
288.816 
at2.482 
288,440 
aOB.608 
145,584 

144JS84 

108,451 

96.8S5 

85.182 
105.887 
69,128 
70,808 
44.902 
12.210,000 

46,978,869 

49.78X062 
5,847,182 

41,847.182 
1.129,889 
1.878.4TS 


aq.HIka. 


Capitak. 


4,277,170lpakfnff. 
11,286.844,  LondML 
8.e60.305'St  Pateraburr, 
a.60%990  WaaUncton. 

aLnMR4  Waahbvton. 
moOO  Manila. 
S.806{SBn  Jnan. 
6,449  BoaolaliL 
M   


Parb. 
Parfa. 


,SL  Looik 
iTnnla. 
Caretme. 
.Sateon. 

'HvioL"* 
Nfl 


4,296,180 
207.064 
4,0081076 
184,474' 
806.000, 
51,000 
80.500 
87,400 
2%000| 
46,400 
7,6», 


1.M4.I 
227.000  Aatanaaaiim 

208,880  Bariln. 
184,603  BarUn, 
2g;282!lftinteh. 

6,787  iDraadan. 

7,528 'Stattoart. 

5,821  iKariaraba. 

&600  Stnuahuw. 

%9e6DHtnBti& 


6.185 
158 
1.424 
:&479 
1.888 
9M 
063 


Bnuunrldt. 
OUanbnrs. 
Wflfanar. 
Vrnmaa. 
MalntawML 


7U  Gotha. 

611 


819  Gan. 


1.131 
868 


117,686 
12.648 

795.648 
212.737 
71.470 


Sflhwarin. 


AhanbDw. 
Datiuol^ 


HanStraUla. 
RndoWadt. 


888  BoodflnhmMn. 

lU 


438  Ambon. 


Qrab. 
BnekabnzK. 


1221 
181 
SR1.4M 


261.088  Vkraa. 


TdHo. 

AnataEdam. 
Amatardam. 


CotmTBii 


Java  

Hotnccaa.. . ........ 

NawOafaMB  

Sumatra  

Surinam  

Tnrtciah  Empba  

Enropoan  Toricar.. 
AriatleTtiriMjr.... 


Itelr  

Italy  and  Colonies. 

AlgaalBia  

Brnxaa  

SomalCoaat..  

Spafai  

Spanlab  Africa.... 
Spanlah  latanda. . . . 

BmsIL  

Ifaideo,  

Korea  

Congo  Stat*.  

Parrta  

Portag:^  

Portosaland  Colo- 

nlaa  

Portosneae  Africa. 
Portncnaea  Asia. . . 

Sweden  

Kvrmj  

lbm>cco.,  

Beteium  

Siatn  

Ronnuala.  

^•Kqnibllc.. 

Afriianiaten! 

ChUa  

Para  

SwftMvland  

MMa  

Oreeee  

Danmaffc  

Danmazk  and  Cok>- 
nlea 


beiwtd.  

Graenland... 
WaatlBdlH.. 

Vanemela  

S«rvia  

Uberia.  


NmaoL. 

CutML.., 


Oman. 
Gaatemala. 
Beoador... 

Haiti  

Salvador... 
Urasuar... 
Khtra  


Henduraa. 

Niearuus  

Detain  wan  RapubUc. 

GoataBica  

Panama  

Uotitencflro  


Popnlatiao. 


28.746,688 
410,190 
200.000 
8,168.312 
70.007 
41.049.730 
6.130.200 
17,683.500 
1,000.000 
8.744.300 
9.»ai.lOO 
S2,47.\263 
36,826.253 

smooo 

45a000 
400.000 
11^891.674 
278.709 
127.172 
17.871,069 
18.a07.2S9 
10:519.000 
30,000.000 
7.6S3.000 
5,423.132 

14,582JW4 
8,248,.')2r; 

910.425 
5,2»(.8S5 
2.240.042 
5,000,000 
7,OT4.9]0 
7.000,000 
5.912.520 
6.974.771 
4.000.000 
4.000.000 
4.000.000 
S.500.000 
3.316,443 
2.267.985 
2.433.N)6 
2.60&.28S 

2.585.6G0 
78.470 
11,898 
80.627 
4323,fi27 
2,493.770 
2.060.000 
4.000,000 
1.772.953 
1.600.000 
1342.134 
1.600.000 
1.400.000 
1.006.848 
1,111.758 
800.000 
635.571 
648.741 
420,000 
610.000 
■  841.590 
275.S75 
22».000 


So.  Mile*.  Capitab. 


60..V>4  Batavia. 

4S.8G1  AmbornB. 

151,7(Sii   

161.612   

46.0G0  Paramaribn 
l,622,0H0,ConatantiB'phb 

65.a'i0   


398.000 

97.200 
400.000 
110„W 
449,0M 
WO.OOO 

88.500 
100;000 
194,783 
263.680 
l,957l 
8.218. 
767,005 

82,000 
900,000. 
628.000 

36.490 


Tripoli, 

Sofia. 

Cainx 

Roma. 

Kome. 


Madrid. 


Rio  Janeiro, 

Seoul 


lUieran. 

IiJabon. 

LbbOB. 


838.442] 

79a,9«0   

8.972   

172.871;  Stockhofab 
124. 1291  Kriatbnla. 
219.000,Fez. 

11.373' fouBoh. 
mooo  Bangkok. 

6O.7i0,Badtare8t 
1, 136.840'  BuenoB  AirML 
4S8.436|B(Mota. 
216,400  CabaL 
291,544  Santbsa 
097,640  Uma. 

15.076  Berne. 
005.400  La  Pai. 

25.014  Atbana. 

15,388  Copaohagan. 

102.022'CaponbanB, 
89.7.'>6  ReUcJavlkr^ 
46.740;GodUiaab. 
1381   

803,94.3  Caraeaa, 
18.630  Belgradau 
85.000lMontavla. 

54.000  Khabnaadtt. 
44.0OO|  Havana. 
82,000' HoBcat. 

48, 290,  N.  Guatemala. 
lI6.000Quite, 
10,20l;PortauPrfaiea, 
7.22f)|San  Salvador. 
72.2101  Montevideoi 
22.320.  Khiva. 

98.0001  Aeuneton. 
46,250  Tesncisalpa. 
49.200|Maiiasna. 
18,046  San  Damiogo, 
18,400iSan  Joae. 
82.380  Panama. 

3.fa0  Cettfnje;  


'Theee  estimatea  of  the  popnlatton  and  area  of  the  Britiih  Empire  include  the  recently  acqoired  poueBBions 
In  Africa.  For  Btetiatlca  in  deUil,  see  tabuUr  page  entitled  "The  British  Empire."  tEHtimated  for  1906  bj  the 
Uldtod  BUtM  ComptroUer  of  the  Currencr-    Estimate,  85,271,093.    tEBtimated  for  January  1,  1907. 

CIVIL  LISTS  OF  ETTBOPEAN'  SOVEBEIONS. 


Autrla-Hongarr,  Emperor  of,  t8,87S,000. 
Bavaria,  King  of.  11,628,000. 
B^um.  King  ai,  1660,000. 

Denmark,  King  of,  nsfiTTS;  and  Crown  Prince, 
•28,800. 

Greece,  King  of,  $280,000. 

Great  Britein  and  Irfltand,  tlie  King  and  Qneen  re- 
ealve  12,850.000  and  the  remainder  of  the  totbI  family 
art  allowed  $600,000.  The  King  bIbo  receivea  the 
lOTOniUO  of  the  DnelLy  of  I^ncaBter.  $600,000  per  an- 
aam,  and  the  Prince  of  Waleo  tboaa  of  the  I>Bch7  of 


Omnn^boat  1800,000. 


Cinf  td,  •8,010,000,  of  which  •360,000  for 

fanny. 

Nottorianda,  Qaeen  of,  |350,0O0;  alao  a  large  rev- 
emu  bum  donuna,  and  $62,500  for  ro7al  familj, 
coaiti,  ud  palaoaa. 

PurtofaU  Kin(  eSt  •867,000. 


Pmaeia,  King  of,  13,846,121;  also  a  vnat  amount  of 
private  propertj',  castles,  forests,  and  estates,  out  of 
which  the  court  expenditure  and  royal  family  are  paid. 

Roumania.  King  of.  $201,482. 

Bussia,  Ciar  of,  had  private  estates  of  more  than 
1,000,000  aquBre  miles  of  cultivated  land  and  foresta, 
besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia.  The  annual 
income  waa  estimated  at  about  $13,000,000.  In  con- 
aequence  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  empire  this  b 
much  reduced  at  present. 

Saxonr,  King  of,  $852,000. 

Servla,  King  of.  $204,000. 

Spain,  King  of,  $1,765,000,  beaidei  $600,000  for 
family. 

Turkey.  The  Bnltan'a  income  is  derived  from  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown  domalna,  estimated  at  about 
$7^00,000. 

Warttenberg,  King  of,  $500,ooo. 
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CouimtT. 


Ofticial  Head. 


Abrtsfiita  

AfgbanlBtBD  

Ann  am  ^  

ArRentlae  Republltt  

Austiia-HunftBry  

BftluchlBtan..   

BelKium  

Bokhara  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Buljraria  

Chile  

China   

Colombia  

ConKO  Free  State  

Costa  Rioi   

Cuba  

Deamark...  

Dominican  Republic-    

Ecuadrir  

Ejtypt  

France   

Germany  

Prussia  

Alsace-Lorraine  

Anhalt  

Badeo  

Bavaria  

Bmoswiuk  

Hesse  

Uppe  

HecklenburK-Scbwerin  

Mecklenburg-StrelitE  

OldenburK  

Reuss,  Elder  Branch  

Reuss,  YounKer  Branch  

Saxe-Altenburg  

Saze-Coburir  and  Ootha  

Saxe-Meinlngen  

Saxe-Weimar  

Saxonr  

Scbaum  burg- Lip  pe  

Schwarzbure-RudolBtadt  

Schwarzburs-SonderfihauBen. 

Waldeck-Pyrmont  

WQrttemberr  

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  

Greece  

Guatemala  

Haiti  

Honduras  

India.  Empire  of  

Italy  

Japan  

KhiTB  

Korea  

Liberia  

Luxemburg  

Mexico  

Monaco  

Montenegro  

Morocco  

Nepal  

Netherlands....  

Nicaragua   

Norway  

Oman  

Panama  

Parairuay  

Pemla  

Peru  

PortuKal  

Rome  (Scu  and  Oiurch  til)  

Roumania  

Russia  

Salvador  

Servia  

Siam  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Tunis  

Turkey  

United  States  of  America  

tlmgaay  

Venezoda  

Zsndbar  


Menellkll  

'  Habibulla  Ehaii  

■  EJuy  Tan  

I  Jos^Flffueroa  Alcorta 
I  Franz  Joaef  

Mir  Hahmud. 

Albert  I. 

Sayid  Abdul  Ahad 

IsmaelHonten  

Nlln  Pecanba  

Ferdinand  

Pedro  Montt  

Pu-yl  (HBuantung)  

Gonzalez  Valencia  

Leopold  (Kinit  of  the  RclKianc).. 

G,  Gonzalez  Viquez  

Job6  Hifcuel  Gomoz  

Frederik  VlII  

\  Ramon  Caeeres   , . .  ^  

Eloy  Alfaro  

Abbas  Pasha  

Armand  FsIll^rpB  

Wilhelm  II  

Wilhelm  II  

Count  V.  Wpitel  

Friedrloh  

Friedrich  II  

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpokl  

Johann  Albrecht  

Ernst  LudwiK  V  

Count  Leopold  IV  

Friedrich  Pranz  IV   

Adoll  Friedrich  

Friedrich  Aumist  

Helnrich  XXIV  

Heinrich  XIV  

Ernst  

Charles  Edward  

Georfc  II  

Wilhelm  Ernst  

Friedrich  AugnM  III  

GeorK   

GQntber  «  

Kari  GUnther  

Friedrich  

Wilhelm  II  

Edward  VII  

Geor?  ios  I  

Manuel  Estrada  Cnbrera  

Antoine  Simon  

MlKuel  R.  Da  Vila  

Edward  

Victor  Emmanuel  III  

Mutsublto  

Seyid  Mahomed  Rablm  

Ti-Chflk  

ArthurBarcIay  

Wilhelm  

General  Porfirio  Diaz  

Albert  

Nicholas  I  

Mulai-Abd-el-HaHd  

SurendraBikramShampherJani; 

Wilhelmlna  

Dr.  Jos^  Madriii  

Haakon  VII  

Seyyid  Feysal  lilnTurkec  

Dr.  C.  A.  Meudoza  

E.  Gonzalez  NaviTO  

Ahmed  MIrza  

'  A.  B.  Leifula  

Manoel  II  

Plus  X.  (Giuseppe  .SnrtiO  

Carol  I  

NlcholBB  II  

Fernando  FiKueroa.,  

Peter  (KaraireorKOvitcl')  I  

ChulalonfTkom  I  

Alfonso  XIII  

Gustaf  V  

Robsrt  Comtepso  

SIdi  Mobamed  cn  Nnsir  

Mohammed  V  

William  Howard  Taft  

Claudlo  Williman  

Juan  Vicente  Onmrz  

All  bin  Hamond  


Title. 


BOKN. 


Acceded. 


1842 

March 

12. 1889 

July 

S,  1872 

Oct. 

3. 1901 

King  

1889 

Oct., 

1907 

President  

March 

12.  1906 

Aug. 

18,  1830 

Dec. 

2.  1M8 

Khan  

March, 

IHS? 

King  

April 

Dec. 

17,  1909 

£Q.  laoir 

ov. 

JO  ]8HrS 

Oct. 

24i 1901 

June 

14,  190!) 

Feb. 

26,  IfWl 

Aug. 

11,  1887 

PreBideni  

Sept. 

18.  1906 

Feb. 

11, 1906 

Nov. 

14.  1908 

Jan. 

1.  1908 

April 

9, 18^ 

April 

30,  1885 

Hay 

8, 1906 

Dpael  H  ATI  t 

]8fi3 

Jbq- 

1909 

King  

June 

8. 1»IS 

Jan!* 

29,1906 

Jan.. 

1906 

President  

Oct. 

10. 1906 

Khedive  

July 

U.  1W4 

J&D. 

7,  1892 

1841 

Jan. 

17.  1906 

Emperor  ( 
King  i 
Statlhaltcr  

Jan. 

27,  1859 

June 

15, 1888 

Oct. 

18. 1907 

Duke  

Aug. 

19.  1S')6 

Jan. 

24. 1904 

July 

9,  mi7 

Sept. 

28,  1907 

April 

27.  1818 

June 

13.  1886 

May 

28. 1907 

Nov. 

25,  IfWH 

March 

13. 1892 

May 

aO.  1871 

Oct. 

25.  1905 

Grand  Duke  

April 

9,  18«2 

April 

10. 1897 

July 

22,  1R4R 

May 

30.  1904 

Nov. 

16,  1K.YJ 

Jimc 

13,  1900 

March 

20.  1«T« 

April 

19,  1902 

May 

28,  IK^2 

July 

11. 1867 

Duke  

Aug. 

31.  1S71 

Feb. 

7.  1908 

Duke  

July 

19.  1W4 

July 

30. 1900 

Duke   

April 

2.  lK2li 

Sept. 

20.  1866 

Grand  Duke  

June 

10.  l«7fi 

Jan. 

5. 1901 

King 

May 

2.S,  Iftft"! 

Oft. 

1.5, 1904 

Oct. 

10.  IMfi 

May 

8. 1893 

Aug, 

21.  lS.'i2 

Jan. 

19.  1S90 

Aug. 

7.  1830 

July 

17.  1880 

Jan. 

20,  1»V> 

May 

12.  ifm 

King  

Feb. 

2").  IWft 

Oct. 

6,  1891 

King  

Nov. 

9,  1R41 

Jan. 

22,  1901 

King  

Dec. 

24,  IKVi 

June 

27.  1863 

President  

Dec. 

24,  J856 

Sept. 

25,  1898 

Dec. 

17,  1908 

April 

18.  1907 

Nov. 

9.  IRll 

Jan. 

22, 1901 

King  

Nov. 

11,  18fi!l 

July 

29,1900 

Ulkado  

Nov. 

3,  l.'».'i3 

Feb. 

18. 1867 

Khan  

l.S4.'> 

IWW 

Emperor  

March 

ffi,  1^1 

July 

20.  1907 

l.'^-'VI 

Jan., 

1904 

April 

52.  lk.-,2 

Nov. 

19.  1905 

Sept. 

30,  ItW 

1876.  im 

Prince 

Nov. 

13, 

Sept. 

10. 18«'J 

Oct. 

7,  IHll 

Aug. 

14.  I860 

i«7:t 

Aug. 

25. 1907 

Aug. 

8.  IHT-'i 

May 

17.  18S1 

Aug. 

31,  ISW) 

Sept. 

6.  18iW 

Dec. 

21.  1909 

King   

Aug. 

3.1872 

Nov. 

IS.  1905 

June 

4.  ISSR 

President  

March 

1. 1910 

190S 

Shah  

1H97 

July, 

1909 

President  

Sept. 

24.  1908 

King  

Nov. 

I."!.  IWO 

Feb. 

1,  1908 

Supreme  Pontiff. 

June 

Aug. 

9,  1903 

King  

April 

20.  itm 

March 

26,  1881 

Emperor  

May 

18.  1868 

Nov. 

1.  1894 

President  

Jan. 

1.  1907 

King  

July 

10.  mi 

June 

23.  1903 

King  

St'i)t. 

■21.  IKXi 

Oct. 

1.  1868 

King  

May 

17.  ISMti 

May 

17.  1886 

King  

June 

16,  ]KA 

Deo. 

R,  1907 

President  

Jan, 

1.  1910 

Bey  

IWrt 

May 

12,  1906 

Nov. 

8,  mi 

April 

27.  1909 

President  

Sept. 

].■),  Itfi7 

March 

4. 1909 

March 

1, 1907 

President  

Dec., 

1908 

June 

7. 1885 

July 

18.1902 
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LAW. 


Law, 

From  a  Mosaic  Id  the  House  Reading  Room.  ConKresEloDRl  Library,  WasbitiRton. 
Bt  Fbkdebick  Dieluak, 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAW.  MOSAIC  LAW.  ORIENTAL  LAW. 
CODES  OF  LYCURGUS,  SOLON,  DRACO,  AND  OTHER  GREEKS.  ROMAN  LAW, 
JUSTINIAN  PANDECTS  AND  INSTITUTES.  TRIAL  BY  ORDEAL,  TORTURE,  COM- 
BAT, AND  JURY.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.  CRIMINAL 
LAW.  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  EXEMPTION  LAWS.  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  OF 
MARRIED  WOMEN.    DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  JURISTS. 


THE  DETELOFMEirr  OF  LAW. 

Early  Laws. — Early  laws  are  tlie  outprowtli 
of  social  customs  or  habits.  It  is  very  dilTicuIt 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  early  relij^ion, 
morals,  and  law.  In  the  earliest  times  each 
man  was  a  law  unto  himself,  and  ho  punished 
offenses  against  himself  and  righted  his  own 
UTongs  according  to  his  own  strength.  Ven- 
geance is  sanctioned  by  early  lawtt,  and  redress 
and  justice  are  left  to  a  ma'n  or  his  kin.  Not 
only  Mosaic  but  early  Anglo-Saxon  codes  are 
ppecific  in  stating  exactly  what  degree  of  ven- 
geance each  offense  denervea  aocordinff  to  a  list. 
This  action  cannot  in  any  sense  be  rep:arded  as 
legal;  it  is  only  moral.  But  it  is  tlie  genu 
from  which  law  as  applying  to  right  and  jus- 
tice was  evolved.  Just  as  soon  as  the  com- 
munity assumes  the  responsibility  of  righting 
the  wrongs  of  others,  then  the  punishment 
begins  to  talce  on  a  l^^l  rather  than  a  religious 
or  moral  aspect.  Where  the  right  to  be  enforced 
was  clear,  and  where  the  violation  of  it  was 
beyond  doubt  as  to  both  the  fact  and  the  agent, 
early  legal  codes  were  ample  and  explicit.  But 
there  was  no  provision  for  settling  controver- 
sies or  disputes  in  the  earliest  times.  The  need 
of  this,  and  the  means  of  doing  it,  was  the 
evolution  or  the  institution  of  the  court. 


Mosaic  Law. — This  is  at  once  the  fullest  and, 
presumably,  the  most  familiar  of  the  codes  of 
ancient  times.  In  the  Book  of  Leviticus  are 
two  code;*:  the  Law  of  Holiness  and  the  Priestly 
f'oiie.  Tlie  Law  of  Holiness  was  compiled  during 
the  Exile  and  nearly  conforms  to  the  Priestly 
Code,  which  was  presented  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Jerusalem  through  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
niiah  and  finally  adopted  as  a  binding  law  in 
444  B,  C.  These  codes  are  lioth  religious  and 
moral.  Tlie  hygienic  and  sanitary  obligations 
imposed  upon  the  people  have  Iteen  shown  to  be 
of  the  very  nature  that  the  existing  conditions 
most  demanded,  and  are  abundant  proof  of  tlio 
wise  administration  by  which  they  were  issued. 

Babylonian  Law. — This  great  commercial 
nation  developed  highly  complex  laws.  The  code 
of  Hammurabbi  (2000  B.  C.)  contained  280 
edicts.  Forms  of  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  am- 
tracts  of  sale  and  partnership,  together  with 
records  of  loans  and  interest,  have  been  pre- 
served. The  earliest  known  will  is  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib (700  B.  C). 

Medea  and  Persians. — The  codes  of  these 
early  peoples  have  l>econie  proverbial  for  their 
severity  and  es]«*cially  for  their  inimu lability. 
"The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which 
changeth  not"  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a  law  of 
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mtumal  Mverlt^  and  an  impartial  and  certain 

dispensation  of  punishment.  The  people  are 
known  to  have  been  cruel  and  merciless  as  is  re- 
corded in  Isaiah  xiii.,  and  this  spirit,  most 
probably  aggravated  by  their  ambitious  strug- 
gle against  repression  by  the  Assyrians,  was 
manifested  in  their  code  of  laws. 

India. — The  law  of  India,  originally  indis- 
tinguiahable  from  religion,  was  derived  primarily 
from  the  Vedas  (c.  1000  B.  C),  supplemented  by 
the  Dharmasmritii  or  traditions  in  rhythmical 
form,  including  the  Mahabharata  (e.  100)  and 
by  innumerable  commentaries  or  handbooks,  the 
most  noted  being  the  Manava  Dharmasastra,  or 
laws  of  Manu  (about  200),  all  of  which  were 
rules  of  life  rather  than  authoritative  codes. 

Lycurgus. — ^Whether  or  not  Lycurgus  was 
legendary,  it  remains  true  that  the  laws  of 
Sparta  brought  about  her  military  supremacy. 
The  law  was  practically  military  discipline. 
The  child  was  inured  to  hardship,  taught  gym- 
nastics and  military  drill.  Specifle  piuiihment 
was  laid  down  for  each  ofl^se,  and  justiee  waa 
administered  impartial^  and  inflexibly. 

Draco. — ^In  the  seventh  century  B.  C,  Draco 
compiled  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
Athens.  So  severe  were  the  penalties  attach- 
ing to  crime,  that  it  was  said  that  the  code  was 
written  in  blood. 

Solon. — What  Lycurgus  did  for  Sparta,  Solon 
effected  for  Athens.  Archon  in  594  B.  C,  he 
compiled  a  code  of  laws,  based  upon  his  Eastern 
experience,  which,  by  their  wise  and  juat  pro- 
risiona,  served  as  models  for  other  nations. 

Boman  Law. — Romans  defined  three  kinds  of 
law:  jus  civile,  the  law  which  governed  citizens; 
jiu  gentium,  the  law  of  natioiu;  and  jua  natu- 
rale,  the  law  of  nature.  The  earliest  versions 
of  Roman  civil  law  were  essentially  religious 
until  fiOO  B.  C.  at  least.  It  would  seem  that 
there  were  some  laws  in  which  the  plebeians  did 
not  share.  The  laws  were  at  first  dispensed  by 
patricians.  The  frequent  complaints  of  injus- 
tice and  partiality  which  the  plebeians  made,  let! 
(about  451  or  450  B.  C.)  to  the  formulation  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.  By  them  the  law  was  the 
same  for  both  classes  except  in  the  matter  of  mar- 
riage, which  difference  disappeared  in  445  B.  C. 
Iliia  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  to  the  Roman 
people  a  charter  of  liberties,  and  they  were  loath 
to  change  or  amend  its  laws.  The  priests  alone 
interpreted  the  law  until  252  B.  C.,  when  the 
ofiice  of  pontifex  maximus  was  opened  to  a  ple- 
beian. Roman  civil  law  was  not  applicable  to 
allies  or  conquered  peoples  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided by  treaty.  For  them  special  laws  grew  up 
out  of  decrees  by  rulers  and  senate  between  250 
and  ISO  B.  G. 

Roman  citizenship  was  gradually  extended 
throughout  all  Italy  until  Caracatla  in  the  third 
century  made  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire 
Roman  citizens.  In  this  way  Roman  civil  law 
became  the  law  of  the  whole  empire.  Papinian, 
Paul,  and  Ulpian  were  prominent  jurists  during 
this  period. 

Among  the  many  attempts  at  codification  of 
Roman  laws  the  most  important  are: — 

1.  The  Codex  Oregorianiu,  295. 

2.  The  Codex  Bermogemanus,  early  in  the  fourth 

century. 

3.  The  Codex  Theodonianue,  puUished  under  the 


direction  of  Emperor  Th^odosius  IL  of  th« 

Byzantine  Kmpire,  in  438. 
4.  The  Codew  Juatinianus,  hy  Emperor  Jus* 
tinian,  consisting  of: — 
(a)  The  iMtitutea   (of  November,  633)» 

based  on  the  Ilistitutes  of  Gaius. 
(6)  The  Digest  or  Pandecte  (of  December, 
633),  composed  of  excerpts  from  the 
law  literature  from  100  B.  C.  to  300. 
(c)  The  Codex  (between  April,  520,  and 
December,  534). 
These  were  written  in  Latin,  to  which  some 
new    ( novelUte )    constitutions  were   added  in 
Greek.    These  law  books  persisted  until  the 
tenth  century,  when  they  were  condensed  into 
a  Greek  code  called  the  Basilica.    This  latter 
lasted  until  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453. 

Boman  Law  wltli  Teutonic  Modlflca- 
tlona. — ^In  the  Middle  Ages  those  Teutonic  gov- 
ernments erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  western 
Bonum  Empire  were  governed  by  Boman  law,  of 
which  several  compilations  were  made.  Among 
these  were: — 

1.  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,  or  the  "Breviaiy 

of  Alaric"  (506),  issued  at  Aire  in  Gas- 
cony  by  authority  of  Alaric  II.  This  was 
the  chief  authority  in  western  Europe  until 
the  eleventh  century. 

2.  The  Leges  Barltarorum,  a  name  given  to  com- 

pilations to  govern  other  nations^  in- 
cluding:— ' 

(a)  The  Lex  Antigua  of  the  Viatgotha, 

fifth  century. 
(h)  The  Lex  Oundobada  of  the  Burgun' 

dians,  fifth  century, 
(c)  The  Lex  Halica  of  the  Franks,  fifth 

century. 

(<J)  The  Law   of   the   Riparian  Franks, 

sixth  century, 
(e)  The  Law  of  the  Longobards,  seventh 
century. 

Local  laws  gradually  superseded  these  legee 
barbarorutn.  Special  systems  of  law  gradually 
grew  out  of  the  changes  which  ficcurred  within 
the  nations,  especially  from  the  development  of 
municipalitiea.  For  a  time  the  works  of  Jus- 
tinian lost  something  of  their  eminence.  Later, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  they  were 
used  in  t)ie  colleges  and  universities,  and  were 
soon  restored  to  the  position  of  the  leading 
authority  on  jurisprudence. 

Trial  by  Ordeal. — As  a  religious  ceremony, 
ordeal  was  a  common  means  of  proving  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  suspected  persons  from 
the  most  ancient  times.  Prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  peoples  of  north- 
ern Europe,  ordeal  was  practisea  among  the 
Celts  of  Ireland,  the  Germans,  and  the  Slavs. 
Trial  in  the  ordinary  sense  was  unknown  among 
these  peoples  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  accused 
submitted  to  tests  by  boiling  water,  from  which 
he  took  objects  by  plunging  in  his  bare  hand; 
by  fire,  into  which  he  thrust  his  hand;  by  red- 
hot  iron,  either  by  carrying  an  iron  rod  from 
three  to  nine  paces  or  walking  upon  red-hot 
plowshares,  sometimes  by  walking  blindfolded 
among  6,  0,  or  12  of  these;  by  cold  water,  in 
which  the  innocent  sank  and  the  guilty  floated; 
by  the  cross,  where  both  accused  and  accuser 
heU  uplifted  hand  before  the  cross,  the  decirion 
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being  given  in  favor  of  the  one  who  endured 
the  teat  for  the  longer  time.  Among  the  Allgk>- 
Baxons  the  eating  of  a  piece  of  bread  or  cheese 
hj  the  accused  was  regarded  as  an  infallible 
test  of  innocence.  After  religious  exercises  a 
piece  of  bread  or  cheese  was  given  to  him  and 
tf  he  was  abla  to  swallow  it  this  power  was 
rmrded  aa  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  The 
oraeal  of  the  bier  required  the  suspected  mur- 
derer to  touch  the  body  of  the  murdered  person, 
and  in  cases  of  guilt  it  was  expected  that  blood 
would  flow  from  the  wounds.  Religious  cere- 
monials were  forbidden  to  be  practised  at  trials 
by  ordeal  in  1216,  and  by  the  end  of  the  thir* 
teenth  century  its  practice  had  nearly  ceased. 

Trial  hj  Torture. — Apart  from  its  use  as  a 
means  of  punishment  or  of  reven^,  torture, 
or  the  infliction  of  severe  bodily  pain,  has  bad 
its  usee  in  tiie  past  to  extort  eonfeesion  or 
evidence.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  made  use 
of  in  Europe  as  a  means  of  securing  evidence 
in  eases  of  suspected  heresy,  and  it  was  not 
until  1816  that  its  use  was  forbidden  by  Papal 
bull.  The  rack,  scourge,  fire,  hooks,  boots, 
pincers,  and  manacles  are  a  few  of  the  ingenious 
contrivances  employed  by  different  peoples  and 
at  different  times  in  the  administration  of  tor- 
ture. As  an  instrument  of  torture  the  rack 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  and  popularlyknown  as  "the  Duke  of 
Exeter's  Daughter."  When  practised  by  the  more 
enlightened  nations,  its  use  oas  been  deplored  as 
a  necessary  evil.  At  the  same  time,  writers  are 
found  who  have  condemned  its  use  not  only  on 
humanitarian  grounds  but  by  reason  of  its 
unreliability  in  discovering  ihe  truth,  for  very 
often  innocent  persons  either  from  weakness  or 
exhaustion  pleaded  guilty  or  accused  others 
wrongfully  to  escape  its  pains.  The  last  recorded 
use  01  torture  in  England  was  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  (1640).  Its  use  was  abolished  by 
Pn^ssia,  Saxony,  Austria,  and  Switzerland 
before  1750.  Russia  finally  abolished  it  in  1801. 
It  was  practised  in  France  as  late  as  1814  under 
the  Bourbons ;  in  WQrttemberg  ( 1806 ) .  Bavaria 
(1807),  Hanover   (1822),  and  Baden  (1831). 

Trial  by  Combat. — This  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  right  or  of  proving  innocence  was  much 
in  vogue  in  feudal  times.  It  flourished  during 
the  age  of  ehinln'  and  was  an  essential  feature 
of  knighthood.  Tne  Norman  kings  firmly  estab- 
lished the  practice  throughout  England  and  gave 
it  a  regular  place  in  the  judicial  procedure. 
A  most  elaborate  code  of  regulations  prescribed 
the  details.  In  its  earliest  stages  the  appeal  to 
this  form  of  trial  was  permitted  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  but  it  was  soon  limited  to  the 
decision  of  cases  of  felony  in  criminal  law  and 
to  disputes  r^rding  the  title  to  lands.  In  cases 
of  women,  innrm  persons,  or  children,  a  eham- 

Sion  might  be  chosen  or  any  knight  might  offer 
is  serrices  to  protest  by  single  combat  against 
the  accusation.  Victory  was  supposed  to  decide 
the  question  of  innocence.  Tlie  modem  system 
of  dueling  was  in  many  respects  a  survival  of 
the  trial  by  combat.  Its  decline  was  very  largely 
due  to  the  proved  and  acknowledged  superiority 
of  methods  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  and 
it  was  gradually  superseded  by  trial  by  jury. 
As  an  ai^teal  in  cases  of  felony,  the  last  known 
ease  of  trial  by  battle  occurred  in  England  as 
late  as  1818  in  tiie  ease  of  Ashford  v.  Thorn- 


ton. The  practice  was  forbidden  in  England  by 
an  act  passed  in  1819.  This  method  of  trial  was 
never  practised  in  the  United  States. 

Trial  by  Jury. — ^A  form  of  trial  in  which  a 

body  of  laymen  act  as  the  judges  of  the  truth 
of  facts  in  dispute  at  a  trial  or  an  action  at 
common  law.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  but  it  is 
known  that  it  was  customary  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (1154-1189).  In  these  earlier  times 
the  jurymen  were  not  only  judges,  but  very 
often  witnesses  as  well.  The  sheriff  acting 
under  a  writ  known  as  venire  facias,  summons 
citizens  residing  in  the  county  to  attend  a  term 
of  court  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  jurors. 
The  group  of  men  so  summoned  are  known  as 
talesmen,  and  from  them  are  chosen  a  sufficient 
number  to  compose  a  jury.  In  the  process  of 
choice  both  sides  have  the  privilege  of  challeng- 
ing the  fitness  of  any  of  these  to  serve  as  jury- 
men, after  examination  into  such  fitness.  The 
jury  is  then  sworn  and  the  trial  begun.  All 
evidence  must  be  given  in  the  hearing  of  the 
jurymen,  after  which  the  respective  lawwa 
address  the  juiy  and  sum  up  the  evidence.  The 
judge  then  ibakes  a  review  of  the  case  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  jury,  and  this 
review  is  known  as  the  charge.  Hie  jury  Uien 
retires  from  the  court  room  and  is  lockM  in  a 
room  until  a  verdict  has  been  arrived  at,  or 
until  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  a 
unanimous  verdict  cannot  be  reached.  In  the 
latter  case  a  new  trial  may  be  had.  It  is 
necessary  for  all  of  the  jurors  to  a^ree  upon 
a  verdict,  and  in  a  criminal  trial  this  verdict 
is  either  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  in  a  civil 
action  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  qualifications  for  jury  service  vary 
in  the  several  jurisdictions,  but,  speaking  gen- 
erally, all  persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
60  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  unless  the^  are 
exempted  or  disqualified  by  insanity,  conviction 
of  some  crime,  or  by  sex,  for  women  are  gener- 
ally not  eligible.  After  the  jury  is  sworn,  its 
members  are  then  entitled  to  compensation  for 
their  services.  A  special,  or  struck,  jury  is 
selected  with  a  special  regard  to  the  intelligence 
and  education  of  its  members  to  try  difficitlt  or 
complicated  cases.  In  some  courts,  as  in  pro- 
bate, surrogate,  and  in  special  cases  of  equity, 
questions  ot  fact  are  decided  by  the  judf^es  and 
no  jury  is  employed.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  the  questions  involved  are  those  of  law 
and  not  of  fact.  In  practice,  the  absence  of  a 
single  juror  auspi^nds  the  trial  until  his  return, 
and  in  cases  of  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  single 
juror  at  any  stage  of  the  trial  before  a  verdict 
IS  reached  the  trial  is  terminated  immediately 
and  proceedings  must  be  b^un  anew  and  a  new 
juiy  selected.  The  grand  jury  consists  of  not 
more  than  23  nor  fewer  than  IS  members,  who 
are  good  and  sufficient  men  chosen  h^  order 
of  the  sheriff  to  attend  court  to  consider  the 
various  indictments  or  bills  which  are  laid 
before  them,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  inquire 
into  each  case  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
is  sufficient  ground  to  require  a  trial.  When 
they  find  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  trial 
they  are  said  to  return  a  true  bill.  They  have 
the  further  power  of  making  suggestions  to  the 
court  for  the  application  of  any  remedial  action 
to  any  condition  of  affairs  existing  within  the 
jurisdiction  as  may  seem  to  them  advisable. 
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ZNTEBNATZONAL  lAW. 
KlghtB,  Powers,  and  ObllgatlonB  of  States. 

— ^The  essential  rights  of  a  state  are  ( 1 )  sover- 
^gnty,  (2)  independence,  and  (3)  equality. 
These  bear  upon  one  another  and  are,  perhaps, 
only  differrat  phases  of  sovereignty.  ( 1 )  Sover- 
eignty implies  the  exclusive,  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  powers  within  the  state,  whether  of 
making  treaties  with  other  states  or  of  governing 
itself.  It  is  the  great  essential  of  existeuce,  for 
without  it  the  community  would  not  be  a  state. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  dated  from 
July  4,  1776,  and  not  from  1782,  when  the 
English  treaty  recognized  its  independence.  ( 2 ) 
Independence  denies  the  right  of  any  other  state 
to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  a  state.  (3) 
EquiJi^r  is  tba  right  of  a  state  to  have  all  <^ 
the  rights  which  other  states  enjoy;  and  is  in 
no  way  dependent  upon  relative  size  or  power. 

Where  a  state  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
united  states  the  central  government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  the  individual  units,  over 
whose  acts  it  may  not  have  any  control. 

No  state  can  render  assistance  to  the  colonies 
or  provinces  in  revolt  against  the  parent  state. 

The  rule  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of 
another  state  is  to  be  observed  except  in  un- 
uaual  cases.  The  interference  of  the  United 
States  in  Cuban  affairs  against  Spain  was  based 
upon  self-protection  of  commerce  and  individual 
rights  and  upon  the  laws  of  humanity.  France 
interfered  with  affairs  in  Mexico  in  1861  and 
1863  ostensibly  to  protect  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  French  citizens  in  Mexico,  but  really  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  to 
increase  French  prestige. 

The  balance  of  power  is  really  the  rectsnition 
1^  international  law  of  the  right  of  interference 
as  a  means  of  protection  of  contiguous  nations, 
one  against  the  encroachments  of  another. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  promulgated  by  Preradent 
Monroe  in  his  message  in  1823  was  aimed  at  the 
absolutists  of  Spain,  who  wished  to  bring  back 
the  Latin  countries  of  America  into  subjection 
to  the  mother  coimtiy;  and  it  opposed  any  for- 
eign interference  which  meditat^  the  changing 
oi  the  constitution  or  altering  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  an  American  state  and  also  any 
interference  by  force.  Since  that  time  many 
absurd  constructions  have  been  put  upon  the 
original  views.  It  was  quite  in  narmony  with 
this  doctrine  for  the  United  States,  as  soon  as 
her  hands  were  freed  in  the  Civil  War,  to  march 
her  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Mexico  and  to 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  and  the 
collapse  of  the  government  of  Maximilian  there 
in  1866.  But  it  was  absurd  for  Congress  to 
attempt  to  invoke  the  principle  against  the 
French  company  which  had  secured  the  right  or 
Cfmcession  to  dig  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  There  is  nothing  intended  in  the 
principle  which  will  cause  the  United  States  to 
police  the  continent  of  America  or  to  become  a 
party  in  the  wars  of  any  little  Latin  republic 
which  may  choose  to  solicit  its  aid. 

Equality  involves  national  etiquette  and  is 
very  elaborately  observed  in  some  of  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  The  tendency  is  strongly  set- 
ting towards  equality  of  rank. 

^e  precedence  of  ambannadors  of  equal  rank 
is  now  decided  by  the  length  of  residence.  The 
question  of  whether  the  German  or  the  English 


ambassador  should  take  precedence  at  Wadiiiig» 
ton  would  be  decided  by  the  greater  lengtb  of 

residence  or  OTiority  of  appointment. 

Property  Bights  of  a  State  or  the  Acqui- 
sition of  Territory. — A  nation's  right  to  terri- 
tory or  property  is  based  upon  ( 1 )  occupation  of 
land  that  was  vacant  before  and  by  public  and 
uninterrupted  prescription,  or  {2}  from  occupa- 
tion by  colonies  or  other  incorporation  of  land 
previously  occupied,  or  (3)  by  conquest  generally 
accepted  by  other  nations  and  so  reoo^iized,  or 
(4)  by  purchase  or  gift. 

Mere  discovery  is  not  enough  to  establish  a 
claim  to  territory;  tliere  must  be  some  occupa- 
tion which  is  of  benefit  to  the  territory  claiined. 
The  United  States  based  its  claim  to  Or^on  on 
Gray's  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1702, 
on  Lewis  and  Dark's  exploration  in  1805  and 
1806,  on  the  settlement  made  at  Astoria,  and  on 
contiguity  to  United  States  possessions,  which 
then  extended  to  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

A  nation  has  rights  over  ( I )  all  land  within 
its  boundaries  and  over  such  rivers,  lakes,  inland 
seas,  and  other  waters  as  lie  wholly  within  its 
boundaries;  (2)  the  mouths  of  rivers,  bays,  and 
estuaries  providing  access  to  the  land;  (3)  the 
sea  along  its  coasts  to  the  distance  of  a  marine 
league  (three  miles). 

^e  high  sea  is  open  and  free  to  all  nations. 
All  nations  have  equal  rights  to  fish  upon  the 
high  seas  or  upon  banks  and  shoals  in  them. 
The  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  open  to  all 
nations  to  flsh  in ;  but  the  right  to  cure  and  dry 
lish  upon  the  shores  or  to  fish  in  bays  or  mouths 
of  rivers  is  a  private  right  of  the  nation  owning 
them.  Such  waters  are  often  called  a  mare 
etauaum,  or  closed  sea.  Such  are  bays  of  the 
sea,  such  as  Delaware  Bay,  which  was  declared 
in  1793  to  belong  to  the  United  States  alone. 
The  Black  Sea  was  made  neutral  by  the  trea^  of 
Paris  in  1853. 

A  river  which  forms  the  boundary  between  two 
nations  is  to  be  used  equally  by  both  nations  and 
the  dividing  line  is  presumed  to  run  through  the 
middle  of  the  river,  unless  other  causes  determine 
otherwise.  Where  the  upper  waters  of  a  river 
belong  to  one  nation  and  the  lower  courses  to 
another,  the  former  is  considered  as  having  only 
a  moral  right  to  use  the  lower  courses.  But  this 
is  generally  arranged  by  treaty.  The  St.  Law- 
rence, after  forming  the  boundary  between  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  flows  wholly 
in  its  lower  courses  through  British  territory. 
Previous  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  Great 
Britain  refused  to  acknowled^  any  right  to  its 
use  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That 
treaty  gave  to  the  United  States  rights  to  its 
use  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  British  subjects; 
though  these  rights  are  subject  to  termination 
on  notice.  In  exchange  the  United  States  gave 
British  subjects  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

Bight  of  Intercourse  and  B^hta  of  For- 
eigners within  a  State. — \\^ere  a  nation  re- 
sorts to  non-intercourse,  it  ceases  to  be  protected 
by  international  law. 

A  nation  which  prevents  another  nation  from 
rommercial  intercourse  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing actual  necessaries  not  elsewhere  cribtain- 
able  commits  an  act  of  hostility  towards  that 
nation. 

No  nation  can  prevmt  another  nation  fnm 
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pnoeabiT  luing  its  usual  mode  of  communication 
vith  a  third  nation. 

Ito  nation  can  prevent  a  nation  from  inter- 
course with  a  third  nation  against  the  will  of 

the  latter. 

Every  nation  is  bound  to  truth  and  hoaettj  in 
its  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

No  state  can  in  time  of  peace  exclude  property 
accredited  to  subjects  of  a  friendly  state  or 
expel  than  after  admission  without  good  reasons 
properly  si^mitted  to  their  borne  gDvemmmt. 
Shipwrecked,  stranded,  or  other  unfortunate 
visitors  must  be  treated  humanely  and  all  their 
property  rights  observed. 

Foreigners  admitted  into  a  country  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  that  country. 

Each  nation  has  the  right  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  aliens  may  become  naturalized. 
The  following  are  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States:— 

The  eimditions  under  and  the  manner  in 
wltdi  an  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  are  prescribed  by 
Section  2,  165-174  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

Deciaration  of  Intmticns. — ^The  alien  must 
declare  upon  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  a  district  or 
suprone  court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of 
.record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common 
law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two 
years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  that  it  Is, 
bona  fide,  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  all^ianee  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  State,  and  particularly  to  the  one  of  which 
he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

Oath  on  Application  for  Admission. — He  must 
at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted 
declare  on  oath,  before  some  one  of  the  courts 
above  specified,  "that  he  will  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
mbstdutdy  and  entirely  rmounoes  and  abjures 
all  alliance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign 
prince,  potentate.  State,  cr  sovereignty,  and 
TArticularly  by  name,  to  the  prince,  potentate. 
State,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a 
citizen  or  subject,"  which  proceedings  must  be 
recorded  fay  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Conditiont  for  Citigenakip. — ^If  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  ■atisfactlon  of  the  court  to  which 
the  alien  has  applied  that  he  has  made  a 
declaration  to  become  a  citizen  two  years 
before  applying  for  final  papers,  and  has  re> 
sided  continuously  within  the  United  States 
for  at  least  five  years,  and  within  the  State  or 
Territory  where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held 
one  year  at  least;  and  that  during  that  time 
"he  has  beha^-ed  as  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  haziness  of 
the  same,"  he  will  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

Titles  of  Jfobility. — ^If  the  applicant  has 
borne  any  hereditary  title  or  order  of  nobility 
he  must  make  an  express  renunciation  of  the 
same  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

Soldiert^ — Any  alien  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upward  who  has  been  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom,  may  become 
ft  citiMn  <m  his  pctitioiif  without  any  previous 


declaration  of  intention,  provided  that  he  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  at  least  one  year 
previous  to  his  application,  and  is  of  good 
moral  character.  (It  is  judicially  decided 
that  residence  of  one  year  in  a  particular  State 
is  not  requisite.) 

Minors. — ^Any  alien  under  the  age  of  twenty* 
one  years  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
three  years  next  preceding  his  arriving  at  that 
age^  and  who  has  continued  to  reside  thermn  to 
the  time  be  may  make  application  to  be  admitted 
a  citizen  thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  after  he  has  re- 
sided  five  years  within  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be 
admitted  a  citizen ;  but  he  must  make  a  declara- 
tion on  oath  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  for  two  years  next  preceding  it  has 
been  his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen. 

Childrm  of  Natunaixed  Ctti»M.— The  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  been  duly  natural- 
ized, bein^  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  of  their 
parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States, 
be  considered  as  citizens  thereof. 

Citizens'  Children  Who  Are  Bom  Abroad. — 
The  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or  have 
been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are,  though 
bom  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  considered  as  citizou  thereof. 

Chinese. — ^The  naturalization  of  Chinamen 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  Section  14,  Chapter 
126,  Laws  of  1882. 

Protection  Abroad  to  Naturalized  Citizens, — 
Section  2,000  of  the  Bevised  SUtutes  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  "all  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States  while  in  foreign 
countries  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from 
this  Government  the  same  protection  of  per- 
sons and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native- 
bom  dtizens. 

Tlu  Right  of  Buffrage^The  right  to  vote 
comes  from  the  State,  and  is  a  State  gift. 
Naturalization  is  a  Federal  right  and  is  a  gift 
of  the  Union,  not  of  any  one  State.  In  nearly 
one  half  of  the  Union  aliens  (who  have  de- 
clared intentions)  vote  and  have  the  right  to 
vote  equally  with  naturalized  or  native-born 
citizens.  In  the  other  half  only  actual  citizens 
may  vote.  (See  Table  of  (^lifications  for 
Voting  in  each  State,  on  another  page.)  The 
Federal  naturalization  laws  apply  to  the  whole 
Union  alike,  and  provide  that  no  alien  may  be 
naturalized  until  after  five  years'  residence. 
Even  after  five  years'  residence  and  due  nat- 
uralization he  is  not  entitled  to  vote  unless  the 
laws  of  the  State  confer  the  privilege  upon 
him,  and  he  may  vote  in  several  States  six 
months  after  landing,  if  he  has  declared  his 
intention,  under  the  United  States  law,  to  be- 
come a  citizen. 

Almost  all  nations  refuse  to  punish  their  sub- 
jects for  foreign  crimes  against  foreign  states  or 
their  subjects. 

The  right  of  asylum  or  of  shelter  of  criminals 
seeking  refuge  in  foreign  countries  is  becoming 
more  and  more  limited.  It  ia  uauall^  met  by 
an  agreement  or  treaty  of  extradition.  The 
United  States  has  extradition  treaties  with 
nearly  all  nations.  When  extradition  of  a  ref- 
ugee criminal  is  asked  by  another  nation,  certain 
judges  may  issue  a  warrant  for  hia^airest,  tnr 
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him  to  see  that  the  crime  charged  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty >  and  to  see  that  there  is 
some  evidence  of  liis  ^ilt.  If  satisfied  the 
criminal  is  banded  over  to  the  executive.  The 
President,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
then  surrender  him  within  two  months  to  the 
officer  or  agent  of  the  nation  claiming  him.  If 
not  so  surrendered  he  is  liberated.  Ihe  crimes 
usually  covered  by  extradition  treaties  are  mur- 
der, forgery,  assault  with  intent  to  Itill,  piracy, 
arson,  and  robbery. 

Comit7  or  the  Conrteaies  o<  Nations. — Po- 
lite treatment  of  a  sovereign  or  his  ministers  in 
a  foreign  country,  courtesy  in  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, observance  of  court  etiquette,  and 
respect  on  the  sea  towards  the  fiag  of  a  foreign 
nation  are  expected  of  states.  Nations  are  not 
compelled  to  adopt  or  to  conform  to  formal 
courtesies;  but  when  they  have  once  been 
adopted  or  practised  by  a  nation  towards  other 
nations,  similar  and  equal  courtesies  are  expected 
by  nations  of  equal  rank. 

AmbaasadorB  and  Consala,  Agents  of  tlie 
^tercourse  of  Nationa. — One  nation  is  not 
bound  to  be  represented  by  an  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  another,  but,  if  diplomatic  relations 
have  once  existed,  it  is  a  breach  of  friendship  to 
discontinue  them,  and  this  discontinuance  pre- 
cedes a  declaration  of  war. 

A  nation  is  not  forced  to  receive  an  ambas- 
sador from  another  nation,  if  there  is  good  reason 
for  a  refusal,  such  as  the  uncertunty  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  he  represents  in  times  of 
civil  war;  or  if  the  person  of  the  ambassador  is 
obnoxious,  or  if  be  is  of  notoriously  bad  char- 
acter. 

When  an  ambassador  is  sent  abroad  he  is  fur- 
nished with  credentials  which  specify  the  degree 
of  power  with  which  he  is  invested  and  a  list  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  he  is  entitled  or  em- 
powered to  treat.  Until  such  credentials  have 
been  presented  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  aent 
and  are  received  hy  that  court,  he  is  not  recog- 
nized officially.  The  first  duty,  then,  of  an 
ambassador  at  a  foreign  court  is  to  present  his 
credentials  and  establish  his  status. 

An  ambassador  enjoys  very  great  privileges  of 
exemption  from  laws  and  immunity  while  in  a 
foreign  countnr  in  his  official  capacity.  This  is 
to  secure  the  fullest  freedom  to  act  at  all  times 
in  the  interests  of  his  country.  These  privileges 
exist  even  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
his  country  until  he  has  time  to  leave  the  coun- 
try after  the  declaration.  He  is  then  entitled  to 
liberty  of  exit.  Should  he  remain  longer  than  is 
necessary  after  such  dismissal  or  declaration  of 
war,  his  status  then  becomes  that  of  an  ordinary 
traveler. 

Ko  private  or  public  person  may  use  force  or 
violence  against  the  person  of  an  ambassador; 
and  the  state  is  hound  to  afford  him,  his  prop- 
erty, household,  and  servants  full  protection. 

An  amhusador  cannot  be  arrested  or  impris- 
oned for  any  offense,  civil  or  criminal.  Any 
punishment  or  civil  redress  must  come  through 
the  ambassador's  sovereign. 

The  papers  of  an  ambassador  relating  to  his 
official  business  are  in  all  cases  inviolate. 

An  ambassador  is  not  usually  subject  to  taxes 
or  to  customs  duties  on  goods  imported  for  his 
own  use. 

An  ambassador  may  be  recalled,  seat  home,  or 


declare  hia  mission  terminated  for  good  reason. 
It  is  his  duty  to  call  upon  tlie  chief  executive  of 
the  country,  present  his  letter  of  recall,  and 
ceremoniously  take  his  leave. 

The  commercial  agents  of  a  country  residing 
abroad  are  called  consuls,  and  include  consuls 
general,  consuls^  vice-consuls,  and  oonBolar 
agents. 

A  consul's  duties  mainly  consist  in  expediting 
matters  of  commercial  importance  and  of  repre- 
senting his  country  in  all  such  transactions. 
Diplomatic  powers  may  or  may  not  attaoli  to  his 
office. 

Consuls  enjoy  no  such  immunities  as  are  ac- 
corded to  ambassadors.  The^  are  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  wluch  they  reside  jnst 
as  are  other  foreigners.  * 

Treaties. — Treaties,  conventions,  or  contracts 
may  be  made  by  a  nation  with  an  individual, 
body  of  individuals,  or  with  other  nations. 

Only  properly  constituted  authorities  or  per- 
Bcms  deputed  by  them  can  make  treaties. 

No  treaty  can  be  made  which  will  in  any  vray 
override  the  constitution;  nor  to  bind  a  nation 
to  do  anything  that  flagrantly  sacrifices  the 
interests  of  the  nation ;  nor  to  bind  the  nation  to 
do  anything  which  is  morally  wrong. 

Treaties  made  through  false  representations  or 
by  force  are  not  binding. 

Defensive  treaties  are  made  to  secure  the  par- 
ties mutually  against  encroachments  by  other 
nations. 

Treaties  of  neutrality  are  mntual  obligations 
binding  the  parties  to  take  no  part  in  conflicts 

between  other  powers. 

Oifensive  and  defensive  alliances  bind  the  par- 
tics  to  aid  one  another  in  all  cases  of  conflict  oi 
either  of  the  parties  against  other  powers. 

If  a  treaty  has  been  made  and  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives having  full  powers,  the  tieaty  becomes 
binding  at  the  tune  ot  signature.  In  such  cases 
the  ratification  by  the  respective  governments 
becomes  retroactive. 

It  may  be  specified  that  the  treaty  sliall  become 
binding  only  upon  ratification  by  the  respective 
governments.  In  such  cases  the  states  are  bound 
only  from  the  date  of  ratification.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  requires  that  all 
treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  before  it  becomes  valid. 
The  right  of  changing  terms  of  c(Hiditions  is  also 
daimed  by  the  Senate;  and  such  changes  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  violations  of  the  treaty. 

Where  a  treaty  is  flagrantly  and  repeated^ 
broken  by  one  party,  the  other  party  may  regard 
it  as  broken  and  either  claim  redress  or  demand 
its  observance. 

In  interpreting  a  treaty  the  common  usage  of 
words  is  to  be  followed  unless  it  involves  an 
absurdity.  If  two  meanings  are  possible,  that 
one  is  chosen  which  confers  the  least  benefit  or 
advantage  to  the  party  who  caused  or  demanded 
the  insertion  of  the  clause.  That  party  is  pen. 
atized  for  not  making  his  meaning  perfectiy 
clear.  Obscure  passages  may  often  explained 
or  cleared  up  by  a  consideration  of  other  parts  or 
passages  of  the  treaty.  In  such  cases  causes  of 
insertion  and  reasons  for  the  act  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. Clauses  involving  hard  conditions  or 
cruelty  to  one  of  the  parties  are  to  be  considered 
strictly  BO  as  to  minimize  the  bard  conditions) 
while  those  which  favor  justice,  equity,  and  h^- 
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manily  are  to  be  interpreted  broadly  so  u  to 
confer  the  fullest  benefits. 

War. — The  causes  of  a  jost  war  are  ( 1 )  the 
defense  of  any  right  which  the  state  is  hound  to 
protect;  (2)  the  redress  of  a  wrong;  (3)  the 
prevention  of  an  apprehended  injury;  (4)  the 
protection  of  individual  inhabitants;  (5)  to 
avenge  insults  to  national  reputation,  to  the  flag, 
to  an  ambassadorj  or  to  its  good  name;  (5)  to 
enforce  terms  of  a  treaty  or  contract;  and  (6) 
to  punish  great  wrongs  against  religion  or  lib- 
erty. 

Bights  of  a  nation  ore  often  enforced  by  acts 
short  of  actual  war,  such  as  embargo,  which 
detains  foreign  vessels  in  port ;  or  reprisal,  which 
consists  in  seizing  from  a  nation  an  equivalent 
of  what  it  has  taken,  in  the  failure  to  get  back 
the  actual  things  taken,  and  corresponds  to 
le\-ying  by  force  upon  property  to  an  equal 
amount  of  a  debt  or  damage.  Other  means 
are  the  pacifle  blockade  and  a  demonstration  of 
force. 

A  declaration  is  not  now  insisted  upon  by 
international  law,  nor  is  it  always  practised  by 
nations.  This  does  not  arise  from  a  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unpreparedness  of  another 
nation,  but  is  caused  hy  the  superior  means  of 
communication  and  publicity  which  the  age  af- 
fords. No  one  can  plead  ignorance  of  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  which  nearly  always  is  preceded  by 
a  long  chain  of  portentous  events  and  communi- 
caticma.  It  isi  howereTf  ulrisable  to  give  notioe 
that  a  state  of  war  exists,  to  enable  neutrals, 
fweigners  within  the  nation,  and  others  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  govaming  such 
cases. 

Weapons  Vtnliidden  in  War. —  The  use  of 

poisoned  weapons,  the  poisoning  of  springs  of 
water,  use  of  hired  assassins,  a  copper  bullet 
poisoning  the  wound,  explosive  and  dumdum 
bullets,  detachable  lance  heads,  barbed  bayonets, 
and  similar  devices  which  entail  needless  suffer- 
ing are  forbidden  in  war. 

Boles  of  War. — ^Private  persons  taking  no 
part  in  the  war  are  to  be  unmolested ;  but  those 
participating  are  not  afforded  protection.  Tlie 
property  of  non-participants  is  to  be  uninjured. 
Contributions  and  requisitions  are  permissible. 
The  commander  of  any  detached  force  may  re- 
quire from  the  people  supplies  of  food,  shelter, 
and  means  of  transportation,  for  which  receipts 
are  given.  But  pillage  and  devastation  are 
neither  justifiable  nor  politic.  Spies  in  disguise 
may  be  punished  by  death;  but  those  in  their 
own  uniform  are  to  be  treated  as  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war. 

Humanity  in  Warfare. — In  addition  to  the 
probibiticm  of  weapons  which  entail  needless 
suffering,  much  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  which  the  use  of  modern  death-dealing 
agencies  have  caused.  The  Convention  of  Geneva 
in  18Q4,  and  again  in  18G8,  introduced  the  Red 
Cross  movement.  Those  engaged  in  hospitals, 
ambulances,  and  similar  work  were  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  badge  of  a  red  cro«s  on  a  white 
ground.  Another  conference  at  Brussels  in  1874 
at  tha  call  of  the  czar  of  Russia,  the  Oxford 
Code  of  1880,  and  the  several  meetings  at 
The  Hague  in  recent  years  have  sought  to 
brin^  about  a  more  humane  treatment  of  suffer- 
ers in  war. 


OONSXITtTTIONAI.  LAW. 

Constitutional  law  is  that  which  refers  to 
the  constitution  as  a  permanent  system-  of 
government  as  distinguished  from  statutory  and 
common  law,  which  relates  to  matters  subor- 
dinate to  the  constitution.  It  consists  of  rules 
and  laws  relating  to  the  sovereign  body,  that 
is,  how  that  body  is  composed,  what  are  the 
mutual  relations  of  its  constituents,  and  how 
the  various  functions  of  legislation,  judicature, 
and  administration  are  performed.  These  rules 
may  or  may  not  take  the  form  of  absolute  laws; 
for  example,  the  eonstitutional  rule  tliat  the 
British  king  and  Parliament  constitute  the 
sovereign  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  law.  It 
is  also  a  rule  that  the  king  shall  not  withhold 
his  assent  to  a  measure  which  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament;  this  neither  can  be 
termed  a  law.  At  the  most  the  royal  veto 
would  in  such  a  case  be  unconstitutional,  but 
not  illegal. 

Constitutionalism  implies  a  representotive  or 
popular  form  of  government,  and  as  sueh  is  of 
comparatively  modem  growth.  One  of  the 
fundamental  parts  of  a  complete  constitution  is 
the  organization  of  the  state  so  that  the 
"amending  power"  is  duly  provided  for.  Where 
the  constitution  is  a  written  one,  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  constitutional  law  and  ordinary  statute 
law  is  clearly  defined;  but  in  England,  which 
has  in  the  main  an  unwritten  constitution,  it  is 
not  BO  easy  to  determine  of  what  eonstitutional 
law  consists,  seeing  that  the  enacting  authority 
in  both  cases  is  iaentical.  Its  principles  must 
be  chiefly  gathered  from  parliamentary  statutes, 
customs,  and  precedents.  Generally  speaJiing, 
the  sovereignty  inherent  in  the  constitution,  the 
accepted  principles  of  liberty,  the  construction 
of  the  government,  and  the  question  and  charac- 
ter of  popular  representation,  are  essentially 
subjects  of  constitutional  law.  In  Englaim 
such  questions  are  perforce  dealt  with  by  Par- 
liament the  same  as  any  ordinary  law.  In  a 
constitutional  crisis  the  House  of  Commons 
appoints  a  committee  to  "search  its  journals  for 
precedents."  The  unwritten  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  is  mobile,  adaptative,  and  con- 
stantly undergoing  change.  Tliis  is  in  contrast 
with  the  fixed  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
written  out  in  one  authoritative  code. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  ratified  by  each  state  separately,  clearly 
defines  the  relationship  between  the  central  and 
the  local  government,  so  that  neither  can  destroy 
nor  modify  the  other.  It  is  worthy  of  record 
that  the  first  written  American  constitution 
(the  "Articles  of  Confederation,"  of  November, 
1777)  was  defective  in  that  it  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  continuing  organization  of  the 
state.  It  created  only  a  central  goverament, 
which  could  not  legally  assume  sovereign  power. 
In  other  words  the  sovereign,  the  state,  had  no 
legal  or?anir.Btion  in  the  system.  This  defect 
was  rectified  in  the  convention  which  met  nt 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1737,  the  change  boin" 
brought  about  larfrely  through  the  instrumental- 
ity and  adroitness  of  Abraham  Baldwin  and 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  United  States 
Icf^slature  are  not  to  extend  to  particular  kinds 
of  bills,  e.  g.,  ex  post  facto  bills;  the^President's 
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veto  can  onl^  be  overridden  by  a  majority  of 
two  thirds  in  both  houses ;  the  constitution 
itself  can  only  be  changed  in  any  particular  by 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  or  conventions  of 
three  fourths  of  the  several  states;  and  lastlj^, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  to  decide  in 
all  cases  when  the  constitutionalism  of  any  act 
of  the  l^alature  is  in  dispute.  In  the  face  of 
these  provisions  few  changes  are  ever  intro- 
duced; and  in  point  of  fact,  only  fifteen  consti- 
tutional amendments  have  been  passed  since  the 
framing  of  the  constitution.  The  unwritten 
constitution  of  England  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
changed  much,  particularly  in  curtailing  the 
powers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Lords,  and  corre- 
spondingly increasing  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons through  their  nominees,  the  Ministry. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  more 
nearly  approached  the  model  of  the  British  <K>n- 
stitution  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  president  to-day  has  very  much  the 
same  powers  as  the  Britidi  toverelgn  of  that 
period. 

The  bioameral  system,  which,  in  England,  has 
made  generally  for  good  government  by  reason 
of  its  "checks  and  balances"  is  not  an  ideal 
form  for  a  democratic  legislature,  although  in 

Cctice  its  advantages  far  outweigh  its  draw- 
ks.  In  the  American  constitution,  as  Bage- 
hot  points  out,  "the  Upper  House  has  as  much 
authority  as  the  second;  it  could  produce  the 
maximum  impediment,  the  deadlock,  if  it  liked; 
if  it  does  not  do  so  it  is  owing,  not  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  legal  constitution,  but  to  the  dis- 
creetness of  members  of  the  chamber."  In 
England  the  two  Houses  are  far  from  having 
equal  power,  and  in  the  end  the  will  of  the 
Commons  must  prevail. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  the  constitution  ia  in  form  an  alli- 
anoe  among  a  number  of  independent  states, 
and  it  is  always  &  moot  point  how  far  the 
independence  of  each  state  nas  been  sacrificed 
by  submission  to  a  federal  constitution.  In  the 
United  States  constitutional  progress  is  some- 
what hampered  by  reason  of  every  amendment 
requiring  ratification  by  the  separate  vote  of 
three  fourths  of  the  states.  A  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  United  States  constitution  is  the 
categorical  completeness  with  which  it  treats  of 
civil  liberty.  In  England  and  France,  for  ex- 
ample, the  question  of  civil  liberty  is  at  all 
times  at  tiie  mer<^  of  the  government.  In  the 
matter  of  organization  and  the  details  of 
administration  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
European  constitutions ;  but  as  regards  the 
position  and  true  relations  of  liberty,  imperfect 
though  many  of  our  conceptions  be,  the  Amer- 
ican system  stands  as  a  model  for  the  consti- 
tutitms  of  the  Old  World. 

OHTMTNAL  LAW. 

The  criminal  or  penal  law  is  that  portion 
of  the  law  which  deals  with  crimes.  Crimes 
have  been  described  as  offenses  against  the  state 
and  prosecuted  by  the  state,  in  contradistinction 
to  civil  injuries,  which  are  offenses  against 
individuals  and  prosecuted  by  private  persons. 
Strictly  speaking,  all  illegal  acts  are  offenses 
against  the  state.  Torts  or  civil  injuries  are 
offenses  for  which  the  injured  party  may  seek 
redress  in  the  courts.   A  tort  may  also  be  a 


crime  which  is  punishable  both  civilly  and 
criminally. 

The  criminal  law  of  England  rests  on  a  basis 
of  common  law,  modified  by  juditual  interpreta- 
tion and  by  statute.  In  the  United  States  the 
criminal  law  is  largely  based  on  the  common 
law  of  England  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
Several  of  the  states  have  recast  and  codified 
their  criminal  law.  Each  state  has  criminal 
jurisdiction  for  all  ordinary  crimes  perpetrated 
within  its  borders  and  is  independent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  The  crimes 
dealt  with  by  the  latter  are  treason,  pirai^, 
and  other  offenses  against  the  laws  of  nations, 
crimes  committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  the  territories,  and  other  dependencies  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  high  seas,  and  other 
criminal  offenses  specially  defined  by  act  of 
Congress,  e.  g.,  counterfeiting  of  securities  or 
United  States  coin,  fraudulent  naturalisation, 
and  bankruptey,  and  the  like. 

Crimes  are  divided  inte  treasons,  felonies,  and 
misdemeanors.  Treasons  include  offenses  against 
the  state,  for  example,  resistance  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign  power;  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  but,  generally  speaking,  fewnies 
are  the  more  serious  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
homicide,  arson,  house-breaking,  etc.,  "while, 
misdemeanors  are  minor  crimes  prosecuted  civ- 
illy as  in  personal  actions  for  injuries.  At- 
tempts to  commit  crimes  are  themselves  crimes. 
It  is  laid  down  in  Ruasell  On  Crimea  (VoL  I. 
p.  189)  that  "an  att^pt  to  commit  a  felony  is 
a  misdemeanor,  and  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
misdemeanor  is  a  misdemeanor,  whether  the 
offense  be  so  by  common  law  or  by  statute." 
Until  1861  under  this  ruling  an  attempt  to 
commit  murder  was  only  a  misdemeanor  at 
common  law  in  England  punishable  by  two 
years'  imprisonment;  but  now  such  an  attempt 
is  a  felony  and  punishable  accordingly.  Per- 
sons accused  of  a  crime  may  be  either  principals 
of  the  first  or  second  degree,  or  accessories 
before  or  after  the  fact.  Participation  in  the 
commission  of  a  felonious  act  is  in  itself  a  felony. 

In  the  United  States  criminal  procedure  fol- 
lows generally  the  procedure  of  the  common 
law.  Misdemeanors  are  invariably  dealt  with 
by  police  magistrates.  In  cases  of  felony  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  trial  by  jury,  the  latter 
being  drawn  from  the  state  or  district  in  which 
the  crime  was  committed.  An  accused  person 
is  further  protected  by  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  article  V.,  which  reads:  "No  per- 
son shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  eapital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  with- 
out just  compensation."  Article  VIII.  is  like- 
wise in  the  interest  of  the  accused:  "Excessive 
bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted." 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Speaking  strictly  there  is  no  separate  and  dis- 
tinct commercial  law  in  the  Anglo-American 
Ic^  Bystem  aB  there  is  in  countries  whose  1^1 
syatems  are  ba»ed  upon  tlte  Civil  Law,  wliere 
there  are  codes  of  commerce  and  separate  com- 
mercial tribunals.  The  origin  of  the  distinct 
body  of  commercial  law  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe  and  their  colonies 
elsewhere  was  in  the  Law  Alerchant  or  custom  of 
merchants,  i.  e.,  the  usages  of  the  mercantile 
class  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  centuries  imme- 
diately succeeding.  In  England  this  Law  Mer- 
chant was  incorporated  into  the  general  law  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  became  part  of  the' 
common  law  governing  particular  ^ansactions. 
As  such,  it  was  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The 
subjects  usually  dealt  with  in  the  Commercial 
Codes  of  European  and  Latin  American  countrieii 
are  Mercantile  Persona,  i.  e.,  persona  whose  trans- 
actions are  within  the  Commercial  and  not  the 
Civil  Code,  Partnerships  and  Companies,  Agents, 
Factors,  and  Brokers,  Commercial  Paper,  Loans 
and  Fledge,  Maritime  Law,  Carriers  and  Trans- 
portation, Warehousemen,  Bankruptcy,  Trade- 
marks and  Patents. 

Contracts:  Conoeptloii,  Definition,  and 
Claaslflcatlon. — One  person  may  acquire  rights 
against  another  because  of  some  act  of  the  lat- 
ter or  of  both,  intended  to  create  such  rights,  or 
because  of  some  act  not  so  intended  but  which 
the  law  visits  with  liability  and  to  which  it 
attaches  the  consequence  of  creating  such  rights. 
Contracts  belong  to  the  first  class.  They  belong 
■  to  the  class  of  what  are  called  legal  transactions 
or  acts-in-the-law,  that  is,  acts  intended  to  pro- 
duce 1^^  consequences  to  which  the  law  con- 
cedes ^e  effect  of  creating  the  consequences 
intended.    Such  acts  require: — 

(1)  That  the  parUes  doing  them  have  legal 
capacity  so  to  act, 

(2)  That  they  act  freely,  with  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  without  being  deceived, 

(3)  That  they  act  with  reference  to  some  pos- 
sible or  permissible  subject  matter,  and 

(4)  Lsually  that  the  act  be  expressed  in  or 
accompanied  by  some  prescribed  form.  If  the 
third  or  fourth  requirements  are  not  complied 
with,  the  acts  have  no  legal  effect  and  are  said 
to  be  void.  If  the  act  is  deficient  with  respect 
to  the  third  requirement,  the  act  is  subject  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  person  compelled  or  mistaken 
or  deceived  and  is  said  to  be  voidable.  If  the 
defect  is  in  the  first  requirement  in  some  cases 
it  is  void  (married  women,  ucept  as  changed 
1^  statute,  and  lunatics  under  guardianship )  and 
in  some  (infants  and  lunatics  not  under  guar- 
dianship) it  is  voidable.  These  general  prop- 
ositions apply  also  to  contracts. 

A  Contract  is  a  promise  or  agreement  enforce- 
able by  law.  The  law  does  not  enforce  every 
promise  a  person  may  make  nor  every  agreement 
a  number  of  persons  may  enter  into.  Not  only 
must  the  four  requirements  above  noted  be  com- 
plied with,  but  the  purpose  must  be  to  create  a 
legal  result.  If  the  parties  did  not  intend  the 
promise  or  agreement  to  be  legally  binding — as, 
for  example,  if  they  intended  a  joke,  or  a  iMinter, 
or  an  example  for  instruction,  or  if  they  were 
merely  acting,  there  is  no  contract. 

Classifiratton  of  Contractu  proceeds  upon  the 
fourth  requirement  above  set  forth,  that  is,  the 


form  in  which  the  act  is  expressed  or  by  which 
it  is  accompHnied.  If  the  form  is  that  of  a 
writing,  sealed  by  the  party  or  parties  and  de- 
livered, there  is  a  formal  contract.  In  the  case 
of  negotiable  ifutrumente  (see  infra)  the  form  is 
of  some  importance  also,  and  they  are  quasi- 
formal  contracts.  Where  the  contract,  whether 
written  or  oral,  does  not  take  on  either  of  these 
forms,  it  is  said  to  be  a  simple  contract. 

Contracts  under  Heal. — In  legal  parlance  any 
instrument  in  writing  to  which  the  parties  have 
set  their  seals  is  called  a  deed.  Where  such 
instruments  contain  promises,  such  promises  are 
called,  technically,  covenants.  If  such  an  instru- 
ment acknowledges  a  debt  or  promises  to  pay 
money,  it  is  called  a  bond.  Contracts  under 
seal  are  also  called  specialties.  The  requisites 
of  such  contracts  are:  — 

(1)  That  they  be  in  writing, 

(2)  That  the  party  or  parties  seal  them, 

(3)  That  they  be  delivered — that  is,  that  the 
person  to  be  bound  part  with  control,  intending 
the  instrument  to  take  effect.  In  America  it  is 
also  generally  required  that  they  be  accepted  by 
the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  Prom- 
ises or  agreements  so  made  require  no  oonsidera- 
tion.  Originally  a  seal  was  an  impression  on  wax 
or  on  the  substance  writt«>n  on,  made  by  the  party 
or  by  some  one  in  his  presence  and  by  hts  direc- 
tion as  his  seal.  But  by  legislation  or  judicial 
decision  a  wafer  or  scroll,  or  the  word  "seal,"  or 
the  letters  "L.  S."  now  suffice  where  seals  are  in 
use.  The  distinction  betwen  contracts  under  seal 
and  simple  contracts  is  abolished  in  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebra^a, 
Xevada,  North  I^kota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  In  these  states, 
except  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma, 
any  contract  in  writing  is  presumed  to  have  been 
made  upon  consideration,  but  the  contrary  may 
be  shown  and  will  invalidate  it.  In  Alabama, 
Alichigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Or^n,  and 
Wisconsin,  the  presence  of  a  seal,  by  statute, 
only  creates  a  presumption  of  consideration — 
that  is,  the  contract  may  be  proved  to  be  with- 
out consideration,  but  stands  unless  and  until 
such  proof  is  made. 

Bimple  Contracts. — In  simple  contracts  the 
form  is  of  no  consequence.    The  requisites  are: — 

( 1 )  That  the  parties  be  ajp-eed.  or,  in  lefral 
parlance,  that  there  l>e  a  meeting  of  their  minds, 
and  (2)  that  there  be  consideration. 

Offer  and  Aoecptancc. — It  takes  two  or  more 
parties  to  moke  a  simple  contract.  The  every* 
day  saying  that  silence  gives  consent  cannot  be 
relied  upon  in  this  connection.  Agreement  is 
composed  of  two  elements,  offer  and  acceptance. 

An  offer  is  a  proposal  by  the  one  party,  called 
the  offerer,  that  something  be  agreed  to  between 
them ;  an  acceptance  is  an  assent  to  or  com- 
pliance with  that  proposal  by  the  other  party, 
called  the  offeree,  with  the  intention  and  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  the  agreement  pro- 
posed.  An  offer 

(1)  Must  be  communicated; 

( 2 )  Mu^<t  be  complete,  so  that  it  needs  nothing 
but  acceptance  to  make  a  complete  contract ; 

(3)  Must  be  intcnileil  seriously  (except  that  if 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  understands  it 
seriously  and  a  reasonable  man  in  his  place 
would  have  done  so,  there  is  a  contract),  and 
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(4)  May  be  revoked  (t  e.,  recalled)  unleu 
tbare  la  a  collateral  contract^  with  all  the  req- 
uisites of  an  independent  conbract>  not  to  revoke 
it.  It  will  remain  open  and  capable  of  accept* 
ance  for  the  time  fixed  by  its  terms,  unless 
revoked,  and  if  no  time  is  fixed,  will  remain 
open  for  a  reasonable  time.  It  may  be  so 
made  as  to  be  capable  of  several  successive 
acceptances,  in  which  case  there  ia  a  new  con- 
tract upon  each  acceptance;  but  after  each  the 
offerer  may  revoke  it  before  there  is  any  further 
acceptance.  An  offer  comes  to  an  end,  so  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  acceptance  thereafter,  by  lapse  of 
the  time  fixed  for  acceptance,  by  lapse  of  a 
reasonable  time  if  none  is  fixed,  or  by  death  of 
eitlier  offerer  or  offeree  before  acceptance.  It 
also  comes  to  an  end  by  the  making  of  a  counter- 
offer or  by  rejection  by  the  offeree,  in  which 
cases  it  is  no  longer  open  even  though  the  lira« 
fixed  for  acceptance  has  not  yet  elajMed.  But  it 
may  be  renewed  after  lapse  of  the  time  fixed 
by  acts  or  words  of  the  offerer  which  amount  to 
treating  the  offer  as  still  in  force. 

Revocation  of  an  offer  must  be  communicated 
to  the  offeree  before  acceptance  or  it  has  no 
effect.  But  it  need  not  be  communicated  by  the 
offerer  himself.  Moreover,  where  the  ofler  is 
made  by  advertisement,  as  in  the  case  of  offers 
of  rewards,  it  may  be  revoked  in  the  same  way, 

Erovided  the  revocation  is  given  the  same  pub- 
icity  as  was  given  to  the  offer. 
Acceptance  may  be  in  the  form  of 

(1)  A  promise,  so  that  the  contract  consists 
of  a  promise  on  each  side,  the  promise  of  the 
one  being  given  in  exchange  for  the  promise  of 
the  other,  or 

(2)  An  act,  so  that  the  contract  consists  of  a 
promise  on  one  side  and  an  act  on  the  other,  the 
promise  being  made  in  exchange  for  the  doing 
of  the  act  and  the  act  being  done  in  exchange  for 
the  promise.  In  the  former  case  the  contract  is 
bilateral;  in  the  latter  it  is  unilateral.  The  ac- 
ceptance must  cover  the  whole  offer  and  must 
coincide  with  it.  If  not,  or  if  it  changes  the 
terms  of  the  offer,  there  is  no  acceptance,  but 
only  a  counter-offer.  A  mere  inquiry,  however, 
as  to  what  the  offer  means  or  whether  the  offerer 
will  make  a  different  offer  is  not  a.  counter-offer 
and  will  not  put  an  eud  to  the  original  offer. 
Also  the  promise  or  act  claimed  to  constitute  an 
acceptance  must  have  been  intended  as  such. 
Cross-offers  in  the  same  terms  do  not  make 
a  contract.  The  acceptance  must  refer  to  the 
actual  offer  made  by  the  offerer,  and  not 
to  something  else  understood  by  Uie  offeree. 
Otherwise  there  is  said  to  be  no  meeting 
of  minds.  But  if  a  reasonable  man  could 
only  understand  the  offer  as  made  in  one  way, 
a  person  who  accepts  it  on  that  onderstanding 
makes  a  contract  even  if  the  offerer  did  not  so 
mean  it.  Likewise  if  the  acceptance  would  be 
imderstood  in  one  way  only  by  a  reasonable  man, 
the  offerer  has  a  right  to  rely  on  it  as  having 
that  meaning,  and  if  be  does  so,  there  is  a  con- 
tract, though  tlie  offeree  had  another  meaning, 
Wliere  an  offer  is  sent  by  tel^aph  and  the 
messa^  is  incorrectly  transmitted  and  Accepted 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  received,  the  autiior* 
ities  are  not  agreed  whether  there  is  a  contract. 

Consideratiotu — ^AIl  simple  contracts  require 
a  consideration.  Hie  reason  for  this  iei  in 
reality  historic^,  so  that  consideration  Is  as 


much  a  form  aa  a  seal.  Except  in  case  of 
f(»rmal  contracts,  Anglo-American  law  does  not 
enforce  a  promise  unless  it  is  made  upon  a  con- 
sideration. The  consideration  of  a  promise  is 
the  thing  given  or  done  in  exchange  for  the 
promise,  provided  such  thing  is  regarded  le^lly 
as  a  detriment  to  the  promisee  or  person  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made.  If  a  promise  is 
given  in  exchange  for  another  promise,  there  is 
a  bilateral  contract.  If  an  act  is  done  in  ex- 
change for  a  promise,  there  is  a  UBilateral  con- 
tract As  the  consideration  is  something  given 
or  done  in  exchange  for  the  promise,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be,  as  lawyers  put  it,  a  present 
consideration;  that  is,  there  must  be  something 
which  is  regarded  legally  as  a  detriment  to  the 
promisee  at  the  time  of  and  in  exchange  for  the 
promise.  Something  done  or  given  or  forborne 
m  the  past  will  not  suffice.  But  if  the  prior  act, 
done  at  the  request  of  the  promisor,  was  such  as 
to  give  rise  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  promisor 
to  pay  the  reasonable  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered him  or  benefit  received  by  him,  or  if  the 
prior  act  was  something  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  promisor  to  do  and  was  done  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  give  rise  to  a  duty  of  reim- 
bursement tor  the  service  rendered  {see  infra 
QuASi-CoNTRACTS),  a  Subsequent  promise  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  in  liquidation  of  such  liability  is  sup- 
ported b^  a  present  consideration.  Also,  where  a 
pre-«xisting  obligation  ia  voidable  by  the  prom- 
isor, or  he  naa  a  statutory  defense  which  he  may 
or  may  not  interpose,  such  as  a  discharge  in 
bankruptcy  or  the  statute  of  limitations,  a  subse- 
quent promise  to  pay  is  often  said  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  past  consideration  of  the  pre- 
existing obligation.  But  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  that  the  new  promise  operates  as  a  waiver 
of  the  defense  and  enables  the  original  obliga- 
tion to  be  enforced. 

If  there  is  what  is  legally  deemed  a  detriment 
to  the  promisee,  the  amoimt  or  the  proportion 
it  bears  to  the  value  of  the  promise  is  not  mate- 
rial. Adequacy  of  consideration  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  this  connection.  But  there  must 
be  a  detriment.  Hence  a  promise  to  pay  a 
greater  sum  in  consideration  of  payment  of  a 
liquidated  smaller  Bum  is  unenforceable. 

In  a  bilateral  contract,  each  promise  is  con- 
sideration for  the  other.  Hence  if  either  is  iiouf, 
as  against  public  policy  or  for  incapacity  of  the 
promisor  to  make  it  or  for  any  other  reason,  or 
is  too  indefinite  to  be  enforceable,  there  is  no 
consideration  for  the  other.  But  a  promise  that 
ia  merely  voidable  is  consideration  for  the 
other. 

By  "detriment"  in  this  connection  the  law 
means  simply  the  dcdng  by  promisee  of  some* 
thing  he  is  not  bound  to  do.  It  is  no  matter 
that  what  he  does  is  actually  no  harm  to  him 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise.  His  doing  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  what  he  is  not  bound  to  do  is 
held  legally  to  be  a  detriment  to  him.  He  liaa 
exerted  himself  to  do  what  he  was  under  no  ob'i- 
gation  to  do  and  so  is  to  that  extent  worse  off  in 
exchange  for  the  promise.  Hence  doing  what  is 
for  the  doer's  benefit,  if  he  is  not  bound  to  do 
it  and  docs  it  at  the  instance  of  the  promisor  in 
exchange  for  the  latter's  prcmiise,  is  a  consider- 
ation. But  doing  what  one  is  already  bound  to 
do  is  not  a  detriment  and  hence  is  not  a  con- 
sideration. 
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Part  Payment  of  a  Debt.'— It  followa  from  the 
conception  of  consideration  that  payment  or 
promise  to  pay  less  than  the  whole  amount  of 
a  liquidated  and  vndiaputed  indebtedness  is  no 
etmsideration  for  release,  discharge,  extension,  or 
promise  to  discharge,  extend,  or  not  to  sue  upon 
such  indebtedness.  This  is  the  general  and  well* 
settled  coramon-lsw  rule.  But  it  is  subject  to 
some  qualifications  and  explanations.  These  may 
be  stated  conveniently  as  four  propositions: — 

1.  Payment  of  part  before  maturity  is  con- 
sideration for  discharge,  extension,  or  promise  to 
discharge  or  extend  the  remainder. 

2.  Giving  or  promising  to  give  something 
other  than  money  or  doing  smnrthing  or  prom- 
ising to  do  something  other  than  pay  money  in 
settlement  or  satisfaction  or  for  an  extension  of 
a  debt  is  a  consideration,  and  in  such  case  the 
pecuniary  value  of  what  is  given  or  done  or 
promised  is  of  no  consequence. 

3.  A  payment  of  part  or  promise  to  pay  part 
of  a  debt,  made  by  a  third  person,  not  a  party  to 
the  indebtedness,  is  consideration  for  discharge 
or  extension  of  the  remainder. 

4.  If  the  debtor  binds  himself  to  pay  interest 
for  a  fixed  period  beyond  maturity,  so  that  he 
cannot  tender  the  money  owing  during  that  time 
and  require  the  creditor  to  accept  it,  there  is 
consideration  for  an  extension  for  that  time. 

Promises  to  do  what  one  is  hound  to  do. — It 
may  be  said,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  doii^ 
or  promising  to  do  what  one  is  already  bound  to 
do  by  reason  of  contract  with  the  other  party  or 
of  contract  with  a  third  person  or  of  some  legal 
relatitm  or  ofBctal  duty,  »  not  a  craisideration. 
But  in  Alabama,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Vermont,  the  courts  hold  to  the  con- 
trary where  the  thing  done  or  promised  was 
owing  to  the  promisor  already  or  to  a  third 
person  by  contract  of  the  promisor.  And  where 
the  general  proposition  is  recognized,  it  must 
be  noted  that  where  there  is  a  pre-existing  con- 
tract duty  on  the  part  of  the  promisor  to  the 
promisee,  the  parties  may  by  mutual  agreement 
rescind,  that  is,  put  an  end  to,  the  contract  and 
thus  terminate  the  duty;  and  if  thOT  do,  the 
doing  or  promising  to  do  a  part  or  all  of  what 
was  due  before  is  consideration  for  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

Compromises. — ^Discontinuance  of  a  pending 
action  or  dismissal  of  a  suit  in  which  person  or 
property  has  been  attached,  or  release  of  such 
person  or  property  without  discontinuance  or 
dismissal,  is  consideration  for  a  promise  when 
the  holding  of  the  person  or  property  under  such 
attachment  is  lawful  or  it  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether  such  holding  is  lawful  or  not ;  but 
it  is  no  consideration  where  the  attaching 
party  is  clearly  liable  in  damages  for  so  holding 
or  continuing  to  hold.  In  the  latter  case  he 
only  does  his  legal  duty  in  releasing  the  person 
or  property  and  his  performance  of  that  duty  is 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  a  promise.  But 
giving  up  a  I^al  right  is  a  consideration,  and 
honest  litigation  of  bona  fide  claims  in  the 
courts  is  a  right  Hence  settlement  of  or  for- 
bearance to  sue  upon  a  claim  is  consideration 
for  a  promise  given  in  exchange  therefor  in  case 
the  promisee  had  a  cause  of  action,  that  in.  a 
right  to  recover  in  court  uy^on  his  claim,  or  in 
case,  although  in  fact  or  in  taw  he  did  not  have 
^ooe,  it  was  doubtful  at  the  time  of  the  compro- 


mise whether  he  had  one  or  not  or  he  believed  in 
faith  and  on  reasonable  grounds  that  he 
one.  If  he  had  no  cause  of  action  and  did 
not  believe  he  had  one,  a  compromise  or  forbear- 
ance to  sue  upon  his  claim  ig  not  a  consider- 
ation. 

Accord  and  Satisfaction. — ^"^Accord,"  says 
Blackstone,  "is  a  satisfaction  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  party  injuring  and  the  party  injured, 
which,  when  performed,  is  a  bar  of  alt  action 
upon  this  account."  "Injury"  here  means  cause 
of  action — a  right  to  sue  and  get  relief  in  the 
courts — not  a  mere  property  or  contract  right 
uninfringed.  If  such  a  cause  of  action  exists, 
the  parties  may  agree  on  a  satisfaction  to  be 
given  and  received,  uid  when  the  thing  agreed 
on  as  satisfaction  is  done,  or,  as  the  law  books 
say,  the  accord  is  executed,  it  is  a  defense  to  the 
original  claim.  An  unexecuted  accord,  that  is, 
a  promise  to  give  or  do  something  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  cause  of  action,  is  no  defense  unless 
the  creditor  or  claimant  agreed  to  take  the  prom- 
ise in  satisfaction  of  his  claim.  But  if  the  accord 
is  executed,  i,  e.,  the  promise  is  performed,  or  the 
promise  as  such  was  taken  in  satisfaction  of 
the  claim,  it  is  a  defense  to  the  original  cause 
of  action. 

Subscriptions. — ^A  subscription,  in  which  a 
number  of  persons  unite  in  agreeing  to  pay  the 
sums  set  opposite  their  names  for  seme  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  paper,  may  I>e  a  mercantile  or 
business  subscription  or  a  charitable  subscrip- 
tion. In  tho  former  case  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  a  business  transaction  was  intended  and 
hence  that  acceptance  of  the  subscription  by  the 
payees  implies  a  promise  on  their  part  to  use 
the  money  for  the  specified  purpose  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  to  contribute  it.  This  is  con- 
sideration. But  it  is  always  wiser  to  put  an 
express  counter-promise  of  this  sort  in  the  paper 
itself.  In  the  case  of  a  charitable  subscription, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  parties  intended 
a  gratuity  rather  than  a  business  transaction. 
Hence  it  is  the  more  advisable  to  insert  the  ex- 
press counter-promise  or  else,  where  seals  are 
m  Use,  to  have  the  subscribers  affix  their  seals. 
The  prevailing  view  appears  to  be  that  the  sub- 
scribers or  any  of  them  may  revoke  (withdraw 
from )  the  subscription  until  work  has  been  done 
or  liabilities  have  been  incurred  by  the  pa^ee  in 
reliance  upon  it,  and  that  upon  the  beginning  of 
work  or  incurring  of  liability  on  the  faith  of  the 
subscription  it  b»!omes  binding. 

Assignment  of  Contraeta. — ^Where  the  contract 
is  unilateral,  there  is  practically  a  debt  due  from 
the  promisor  to  the  promisee.  Hence,  an  assign- 
ment in  this  case  is  like  any  other  assignment 
of  a  right  to  recover  in  the  court,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  law,  of  a  chose  in  action.  (See  infra, 
Personal  Propertt.)  But  an  assignment  may 
attempt  to  do  more  than  this.  It  may  purport 
to  transfer  not  only  the  assignor's  right  to  the 
benefit  of  performance  by  the  promisor,  but  tho 
right  to  control  or  direct  such  performance  as 
well.  In  that  case,  aa  a  general  proposition,  the 
promisor  must  agree  to  the  assignment  or  the 
assignee  cannot  hold  him  to  the  performance. 
But  assent  to  such  an  assignment  is  said  to  be 
implied  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  where 
from  its  terms  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
choice  of  persons  involved  and  that  the  perform- 
ance may  take  place  between  any  two  men  with- 
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out  material  difference  to  those  who  take  part. 
The  rule  is  the  stime,  and  for  the  name  rea:«iii9, 
where  the  assignment  purports  both  to  transfer 
tlie  rights  and  to  delegate  the  duties  of  the 
assignor  under  tlie  contract.  But  if  it  tries  to 
go  further  and  to  relieve  the  assignor  from 
liability  to  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  tt 
must  be  assented  to  by  the  latter,  or  it  cannot 
have  that  elTect. 

Joint  Contracts. — Contracts,  with  respect  to 
the  promisors,  may  be  joint,  or  joint  and  several, 
or  several.  With  respect  to  the  promisees,  they 
are  either  joint  or  else  several.  A  promise  is  the 
joint  promise  of  two  or  more  where,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  promise,  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
one;  where  it  is  the  promise  of  all  of  them  col- 
lectively, but  not  that  of  each  individually.  It 
is  the  several  promise  of  each  when  each  prom- 
ises for  himself,  so  that  there  is  no  collective 
promise,  but  only  an  individual  promise  of  each 
promisor.  It  is  joint  and  several  where  it  is 
BO  made  that,  although  expressed  as  one,  it 
is  really  two;  made  up  of  (1)  the  collective 
promise  of  all  and  (2)  the  individual  promises 
of  each.  Joint  contracts  must  be  enforced 
against  all  the  promisors  jointly.  If  less  than 
the  whole  number  are  sued,  that  fact  may  be 
shown  in  abatement  of  the  action.  But  legis- 
lation has  greatly  relaxed  this  rule  in  most 
jurisdictions.  Moreover,  if  the  claim  is  put  in 
judgment  against  less  than  all,  those  who  were 
not  sued  may  show  the  judgment  as  a  bar  to  any 
action  against  them  on  the  promise,  because 
there  was  but  one  promise  and  that  one  has 
already  changed  its  form  and  become  a  judgment. 
Where  two  or  more  persons  make  the  same  prom- 
ise at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  instrument, 
prima  facie,  it  is  a  joint  promise.  But  if  there 
are  what  are  called  "words  of  severance,"  the 
promise  will  be  joint  and  several.  By  "words  of 
severance"  are  meant  any  words  indicating  that 
the  collective  promise  of  all  is  also  the  individual 
promise  of  each,  as  ''we  jointly  and  severally 
promise,"  or  "I  promise"  (when  two  or  more  ex- 
ecute the  promise),  or  "I,  we,  or  either  of  us." 
Where  the  promise  is  joint  and  several  all  the 
promisors  may  be  sued  jointly  or  each  or  any  one 
separately ;  but  not  a  number  less  than  all 
jointly. 

In  case  there  is  a  judgment  for  or  against 
any  one  promisor,  it  does  not  bar  pursuit  of  the 
claim  against  the  others,  as  in  case  of  a  joint 
contract;  but  there  can  only  be  one  satisfaction. 
A  release  or  discharge  of  one  joint  promisor  or 
debtor  releases  all.  But  this  is  not  so  if  the 
right  to  pursue  the  others  is  reserved  in  the 
release  or  discharge;  and  a  contract  not  to  sue 
one  does  not  discharge  the  others,  nor  can  the 
others  use  it  as  a  defense.  In  case  one  of  the 
joint  promisors  or  joint  debtors  dies,  the  sur- 
vivors may  be  sued,  and  at  common  law  they 
alone  were  liable,  and  could  only  hold  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  for  its  share  by  proceeding  in 
equity.  But  statutes  to-day  allow  the  creditor 
to  enforce  his  claim  directly  against  the  estate 
or  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  in  such 
cases.  If  one  of  a  number  of  joint  promisees 
dies,  the  survivors  succeetl  to  the  right  to  collect 
the  money  or  enforce  the  promise,  but  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  may  compel  them  to 
account  for  its  share  of  the  proceeds.  Also  all 
the  joint  promisees,  or,  if  some  have  died,  all  the 


survivors,  must  join  in  an  action  to  enforce  the 

firomise.  But  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  Ic^s- 
ation  in  the  several  states  modifying  these  rules 
and  a  law}-er  should  be  consulted  with  reference 
to  the  details. 

Statute  of  Frauds  Although  the  law  pre- 
scribes no  form  for  a  simple  contract,  certain 
contracts  must  be  proved  by  a  written  instru- 
ment or  written  memorandum  or  they  are  not 
enforceable.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  con- 
tracts must  of  necessity  be  reduced  to  writing 
when  made.  They  are  not  void  if  not  expressed 
in  writing.  But  when  an  action  is  brought  upon 
such  a  contract,  the  contract  must  be  proved  by 
written  evidence,  either  in  the  form  of  a  written 
instrument  in  which  it  was  set  forth  when  made, 
or  by  some  subsequent  memorandum  of  its  terms. 
This  requirement  grows  out  of  an  English  statute, 
enacted  in  1076,  called  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
and  Perjuries,  or,  shortly,  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
The  provisions  of  that  statute  which  have  to  do 
with  contracts  are  contained  in  the  fourth  and 
seventeenth  sections.  The  fourth  section  pro- 
vides that  no  action  shall  be  brought  upon  any 
of  the  following  five  classes  of  contracts  unless 
evidenced  by  some  written  instrument  or  note 
or  memorandum  thereof  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  party  sought  to  be  charged  or  some  one  law- 
fully authorized  by  him:  — 

1.  Special  promises  by  executors  or  adminis- 
trators to  pay  debts  of  the  deceased  out  of  their 
own  property. 

2.  Omtracts  of  guaranfr. 

3.  Contracts  upon  consideration  of  marriage. 

4.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  or  sales  of 
lands  or  any  interests  in  lands. 

5.  Contracts  not  to  be  performed  within  one 
year  from  the  making  thereof.  These  provisions' 
have  been  reenacted  everywhere  in  America.  The 
seventeenth  section  provides  that  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  the 
price  of  £10  or  more  shall  not  be  enforced  unless 
the  buyer  shall  accept  and  actually  receive  part 
of  the  goods  sold  or  shall  make  a  part  payment 
or  give  something  by  way  of  earnest  money  to 
bind  the  bargain,  or  a  note  or  memorandum  in 
writing  of  the  bargain  shall  be  made,  signed  by 
the  parties  to  be  charged  or  their  aiithoriz^ed 
agents.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  have  been 
reenacted  in  most  American  jurisdictions,  but 
they  are  not  in  force  in  Alabama,  AriEona,  Del- 
aware, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Fourth  Seclion. — Taking  up  the  fourth  sec- 
tion first,  the  first  and  third  provisions  speak 
for  themselves.  The  second  provision  covers  all 
agreements  by  one  person  to  become  responsible 
for  any  civil  liability  incurred  by  another.  Tlie 
undertaking  is  said  by  lawyers  to  be  "collateral" ; 
and  it  is  said  that  "original"  undertakings  are 
not  included  in  the  statute.  In  other  words,  to 
come  within  the  statute,  there  must  be  three 
persons  concerned;  a  creditor,  a  principal  debtor, 
and  a  guarantor.  Hence  if  one  promises  to  pay 
his  own  debt  or  the  debt  of  a  partnership  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  the  promise  need  not 
comply  with  the  statute.  For  the  same  reason, 
there  must  be  a  subsisting  and  leg^l  liability 
of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  or  the  promise  <d 
the  third  person  to  pay  the  claim  is  not  gov- 
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erned  by  the  statute.  Other  exceptions  to  this 
provision  are: — 

1.  Contracts  of  indemnity,  that  is,  contracts 
to  save  the  promisee  from  loss  in  case  he  permits 
another  to  incur  a  liability  to  him  or  incurs 
liability  to  another. 

2.  Promises  to  the  debtor  (not  the  creditor) 
to  pay  the  former's  debt. 

3.  Contracts  which  discharge  the  debtor's 
liability  to  the  creditor  and  su^titute  a  newly- 
created  liability  of  the  promisor. 

4.  Contracts  to  pay  the  creditor  out  of  prop- 
erty of  the  debtor  put  in  the  hands  of  the  prom- 
isor for  that  purpose. 

5.  Contracts  to  pay  or  assume  the  debt  of 
another  made  1^  the  promisor  for  his  own  benefit 
and  for  a  consideration  inuring  to  the  promisor 
alone.  But  the  first  of  these  exceptions  is  not 
reconiized  by  the  courts  in  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  there  is  not  entire  agreement  as  to 
the  details  of  the  fifth.  The  fourth  subdivision 
of  section  four  applies  not  only  to  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  land  and  for  the  creation  of  estates 
or  interests  in  or  liens  or  charges  upon  land, 
but  also  for  the  disposition  of  buildings  and  fix- 
tures which  in  law  are  regarded  as  a  part  of 
tiie  land.   But  growing  crops  are  not  witiiin  the 

firovision;  nor  is  a  contract  to  sever  a  fixture 
rom  the  land  and  dispose  of  it  when  severed. 
With  respect  to  sales  of  timber  growing  upon 
land,  most  American  jurisdictions  hold  that  the 
statute  applies.  The  fifth  provision  of  section 
four  applies  only  to  promises  which  cannot, 
araordini;  to  their  terms,  be  performed  within  a 
year.   ]^nce  it  has  no  application: — 

(1)  Where  no  time  for  performance  is  fixed, 

(2)  Where  performance  is  made  to  depend  on 
a  condition  or  contingency  which  may  be  per- 
formed or  may  happen  within  a  year, 

(3)  Where  performance  is  to  take  place  within 
a  period  longer  than  a  year,  but  may,  consist- 
ently with  such  provision,  take  place  within  a 
year. 

Beventeenth  Section. — The  seventeenth  section, 
where  It  is  in  force,  applies  to  all  sales  and 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty. And,  in  this  country,  it  includes  also 
shares  of  stock  and  other  choses  in  action  (see 
infra,  Febsohal  PRoraBTT)  which  have  a  tangible 
form.  Whether  contracts  for  the  future  delivery 
of  property  are  within  this  section  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  In  this  country, 
two  rules  exist.  In  Massachusetts,  a  contract  is 
governed  by  the  statute  where  it  is  for  the  sale 
of  articles  existing  at  the  time  of  the  contract  or 
for  the  making  and  sale  of  articles  such  as  the 
neller  manufactures  or  procures  for  the  general 
market  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business, 
whether  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  contract  or 
not.  This  rule  is  adhered  to  in  California,  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  New  York, 
if  the  article  to  be  sold  is  not  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  made,  or  is  not  at  that  time 
in  a  condition  to  be  delivered,  the  contract  is  not 
covered  by  the  statute,  unless  the  acts  to  be 
done  the  seller  are  such  as  will  not  alter  the 
essential  character  of  the  article  contracted  for. 
This  rule  is  adopted  in  Iowa,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  and  Vermont. 


The  2{ote  or  Memorandum  in  Writing. — The 
note  or  memorandum  need  not  be  made  at  the 
time  of  the  contract;  a  subsequent  memorandum 
will  sufiice  unless  made  after  suit  is  brought.  It 
need  not  be  in  any  particular  form.  Indeed,  it 
may  consist  of  several  distinct  letters  or  papers 
provided  they  are  connected  and  complete  and 
do  not  need  to  be  eked  out  by  oral  testimony. 
It  must  show  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  show 
who  are  the  parties  to  it.  Whether  and  how  far 
it  must  express  the  consideration  of  the  contract 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute  and  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down  safely  within  the 
compass  of  this  discussion.  Only  the  party  who 
is  sought  to  be  held  need  sign.  And  the  signa- 
ture need  not  be  at  the  end.  The  name  written  or 
printed  anywhere  on  the  paper,  even  as  a  letter- 
head, will  suffice,  if  adopted  by  the  party  to  iden- 
tify the  writing  as  hia. 

Coudltiona. — ^A  promise  may  be  absolute, 
that  is,  it  may  be  a  promise  to  do  something  at 
all  events,  or  it  may  be  subject  to  limitations. 
Such  limitations  may  be  in  respect  of  the  time 
of  performance,  or  accompany  performance,  or 
supervene  and  defeat  a  liability  to  perform.  A 
condition  is  an  act  or  event  which  must  precede 
some  change  in  the  legal  relations  of  the 
parties.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  their 
creation,  conditions  are  express,  implied  in 
fact,  or  implied  in  law.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  of  their  operation,  they  are  precedent, 
concurrent,  or  subsequent.  An  express  condi- 
tion is  one  stated  in  the  agreement  or  prom- 
ise in  express  terms.  A  condition  implied  in 
fact  is  one  not  expressed  in  the  agreement  or 
promise,  but  intended  by  the  parties — such  in- 
tention appearing  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition must  be  performed  in  order  that  the 

firomise  may  be  performed.  A  condition  implied 
n  law  is  one  which,  without  being  either  ex- 
pressed or  intended  by  the  parties,  is  supplied 
or  imported  into  the  contract  by  the  courts  in 
the  interest  of  fair  dealing.  A  condition  pre- 
cedent is  an  act  or  event  which  must  be  per- 
formed or  exist  before  any  liability  accrues  under 
the  promise.  Conditions  are  concurrent  where 
liability  to  perform  on  each  side  of  a  bilateral 
contract  is  dependent  upon  simultaneous  per- 
formance on  the  other  side.  In  such  cases,  the 
act  which  must  precede  liability  on  each  side  is 
a  tender  of  performance  on  the  other  side.  A 
condition  is  subsequent  where  it  provides  that  an 
existing  liability  to  perform  is  to  terminate  or 
be  put  an  end  to  by  some  act  or  event  other 
than  performance  itself.  Conditions  precedent 
and  conditions  concurrent  may  be  express,  im- 
plied in  fact,  or  implied  in  law.  All  conditions 
subsequent  are  express.  In  the  law  of  contracts, 
the  courts  prefer  and  imply  conditions  concurrent 
wherever  possible.  As  between  conditions  prece- 
dent and  conditions  subsequent,  courts  prefer 
the  latter  in  the  law  of  property,  the  former  in 
the  law  of  contracts. 

Express  Conditions,  Warranties,  Representa- 
tions.— ^A  representation  is  a  statement,  ex- 
press or  by  implication  (1.  e.,  by  acts  or  con- 
duct), of  some  material  fact  affording  a  reason 
or  motive  to  another  for  entering  into  a  legal 
transaction.  A  warranty  is  a  contract,  collat- 
eral to  a  legal  transaction  (which  may  be  and 
usually  is  itself  another  contract)  by  which  a 
party  thereto  undertakes  or  promises  that  cer- 
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tain  facts  are  or  ahall  be  as  be  represents  them 
to  be.  The  untruth  of  a  representation  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  or  affect  a  contract 
unless  the  representation  was  made  fraudulently 
or  was  made  recklessly  in  known  ignorance  of 
the  facts  represented.  The  untruth  of  a  var- 
ranty,  of  itself,  f^ves  rise  to  a  cause  of  action 
upon  the  warranty.  In  insurance  policies  and 
charter  parties  a  representation  or  promise, 
which  is  made  by  the  parties  an  essential  part  of 
the  contract,  is  C£l'ed  a  warranty,  and  is  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  liability  upon  the  contract. 
Whether  a  representation  or  promise  in  a  policy 
of  insurance  or  a  charter  part,-'  is  also  a  war- 
ranty, depends  on  whether  the  parties  have  ex- 

fvessly,  or  by  unexpressed  intention,  gathered 
rom  tlie  whole  contract,  made  the  validity  of  or 
liability  under  the  contract  dependent  on  the 
truth  or  the  performance  of  such  representation 
or  promise.  Cxpresa  conditions  must  be  complied 
with  strictly,  while  conditions  implied  in  law  re- 
quire a  substantial  compliance  only.  The  rule 
as  to  express  conditions  is  subject  to  some  quali- 
fications. Courts  incline  to  construe  express 
conditions  so  as  not  to  work  unjust  forfeitures 
or  oppressions,  as  contrasted  with  mere  loss  of 
privilege.  Again,  in  Kew  York,  express  con- 
ditions in  building  contracts,  such  as  a  require- 
ment of  production  of  an  architect's  certificate 
as  a  condition  of  payment,  are  treated  the  same 
as  conditions  implied  in  law.  The  prevailing 
American  doctrine  is  that  such  conditions  must 
be  complied  with  literally,  except  that  fraud  of 
the  architect  or  his  refusal  to  exercise  an  honest 
jud^ent,  will  excuse  a  failure  to  produce  his 
certificate,  even  tliough  he  did  not  collude  with 
the  owner.  But  fraud  of  the  party  who  insists 
upon  the  condition,  or  collusion  between  the 
owner  and  the  architect  in  the  case  put,  will 
excuse  from  performance  of  an  express  con- 
dition in  all  jurisdictions.  Where  performance 
of  something  by  the  promisee  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  promisor  is  made  an  express  condition 
precedent  to  the  liability  of  the  promisor,  if  the 
subject  matter  is  one  of  personal  taste  and  judg- 
ment, the  decision  of  the  promisor  is  decisive, 
even  though  wrong  and  uareasonaMe,  if  it  is 
honest;  but  where  the  subject  is  one  of  which 
any  one  else  may  judge  equally  well,  the  courts 
generally  construe  the  condition  to  require  only 
such  performance  as  ought  to  satisfy  a  reason- 
able man. 

Conditions  Implied  in  Law. — The  law  implies 
conditions  in  bilateral  contracts  only.  The 
reason  for  implying  them  in  such  contracts  is 
that,  as  there  are  two  promises,  each  given  in 
exchange  for  the  other,  justice  and  fair  dealing 
demand  that  neither  party  be  permitted  to  en- 
force the  promise  of  the  other  while  in  default 
of  performance  of  his  own.  Hpnce,  wherever  it 
is  possible,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  courts  will  hold  that  performance, 
or  at  least  tender  of  performance,  on  one  side  is 
a  condition  of  calling  for  performance  u:>on  the 
other  side ;  and  they  will  hold  that  the  two  sides 
of  a  bilateral  contract  are  conditions  concurrent 
wherever  they  can  reasonably  do  so.  There  are, 
however,  cases  where  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
conditions  precedent  are  implied.  A  breach  of 
promise  gives  rise  to  a  cause  of  action.  But  if 
the  promise  is  also  a  condition,  the  breach  is  a 
defense  and  an  excuse  for  non-performance  on 


his  part  of  the  promise  given  by  the  promisee  in 
exchange  for  the  one  broken.  It  is  not  every 
breach  of  the  promises  made  in  a  bilateral  con- 
tract which  will  be  held  a  breach  of  condition 
also.  If  the  breach  takes  place  at  the  outset, 
before  any  part  of  the  contract  has  been  per- 
formed, a  less  breach  will  be  held  a  breach  of 
condition  than  where  it  takes  place  after  part 
performance.  But  in  genera),  and  especially 
after  part  performance,  the  breach  of  contract 
on  one  side,  in  order  to  be  a  breach  of  condition 
available  to  the  other  side  as  a  defense  or  as 
ground  for  non-performance  on  that  side,  must 
go  to  the  essence  of  the  contract,  i.  e.,  must 
defeat  the  chief  object  or  at  least  a  very  impor- 
tant object  of  the  agreement.  In  America,  the 
courts  generally  hold  that  in  mercantile  contracts 
provisions  as  to  time  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract.  In  other  cases  the  terms  and  circum- 
stances of  the  contract  must  determine  the  ques- 
tion. A  majority  of  American  jurisdictions 
make  it  a  condition  implied  in  law  that  the 
promisor  shall  not  repudiate  his  promise  or 
announce  in  advance  of  the  time  for  performance 
that  he  will  not  perform.  In  snch  jurisdictions 
the  other  party  in  such  case  may  treat  the  con- 
tract as  broken  completely  and  may  sue  at  onc& 
But  in  some  jurisdictions  he  must  wait  till  the 
time  fixed  for  performance  has  elapsed  before 
suing. 

Impossibility  of  Performance. — ^Impossi- 
bility of  performance  of  a  promise  may  be  in- 
herent, that  is,  the  promise  may  have  been  to 
do  a  thing  intrinsically  impossible  or  impossible 
under  circumstances  existing  when  it  was  made, 
or  supervening;  that  is,  it  may  have  been  pos- 
sible of  performance  when  made  or  possible  in- 
trinsically, but  a  change  of  circumstances  may 
have  occurred  which  has  made  performance 
impossible.  As  it  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  all 
legal  transactions  that  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties be  directed  to  a  possible  result,  in  case  a 
promise  is  intrinsically  impossible  it  is  void.  If 
it  was  apparently  possible,  but  circumstances  un- 
known to  the  parties  exist  which  render  it  im- 
possible, the  promise  may  be  voidable  for  migtaJce, 
In  case  of  supervening  impossibility  some  distinc- 
tions must  be  taken.  If  the  promise  was  intrin- 
sically possible,  and  the  promisor  assumed  the 
risk  cf  supervening  impossibility,  unless  the  con- 
tract is  a  wager,  he  is  absolutely  liable.  But  in 
contracts  for  personal  service,  it  is  a  condition 
implied  in  fact  that  the  person  who  promises 
such  service  shall  be  able  physically  to  perform. 

Oontraets  in  Bestraint  of  Trade.— A  con- 
tract in  restraint  of  trade  may  be  made  as  part 
of  and  incident  to  a  transfer  of  a  business  and 
its  good  will  from  promisor  to  promisee,  or  inde- 
pendent thereof.  If  made  as  a  part  of  such  a 
transfer  it  is  valid  and  enforceable,  provided 
it  does  not  go  beyond  what  is  reasonabty  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  business  sold  or 
transferred.  In  general  the  restriction  should 
be  limited  both  with  respect  to  time  and  with 
respect  to  space.  A  ^neral  promise  not  to 
engage  in  the  business  m  question  anywhere  at 
any  time  would  hardly  be  reasonable  under  any 
circumstances.  In  drawing  tucli  agreements, 
care  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  time  and  the 
place  to  the  demands  of  a  reasonable  protection 
of  the  business  transferred,  and,  in  practice,  it 
is  safest  to  have  the  agreement  drawn  or  paraed 
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upon  hy  a  lawyer.  An  agreement  not  to  en- 
gage in  any  business — not  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular business  sold  or  transferred — is  obviously 
unreasonable  and  is  invalid.  Sales  of  existing 
business  concerns  to  competitors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  competition  and  creating 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  are  now  ren- 
dered invalid  or  at  least  are  visited  with  pen- 
alties by  legislation  in  the  several  states,  and, 
so  far  aa  interstate  commerce  is  affected,  by  fed- 
eral legislation. 

Wageriner  Contracts. — Originally  wagers 
were  not  held  intrinsically  invalid,  but  were 
only  invalid  legally  where  the  wager  involved 
something  inherently  illegal  or  immoral.  But 
legislation  changed  the  rule  in  England,  and 
in  the  United  S^tes  many  jurisdictions  refused 
to  follow  it,  BO  that  by  judicial  decision  or  1^ 
islation  all  wagers  are  held  contrary  to  pubbc 
policy,  and  void.  With  respect  to  wagering 
contracts  of  a  commercial  nature,  it  may  be 
said  that  wagers  upon  the  prices  of  provisions, 
grain,  stock,  securities,  and  the  like,  upon  the 
basis  of  "settlement  of  differences,"  are  unlawful. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  agreements  for 
future  sale  or  partial  delivery,  even  though 
made  on  margin  or  by  way  of  option,  are  neces- 
sarily illegal.  In  an  increasing  number  of 
statfM  option  contracts  of  this  sort  are  being 
declared  ill^al  by  statute.  But,  except  as 
modified  by  statute,  contracts  for  future  delivery 
are  valid,  even  though  the  seller  does  not  have 
the  property  sold;  and  buying  and  selling  on 
margin  is  not  unlawful,  provided  actual  trans- 
actions are  intended,  and  not  colorable  ones  to 
cover  actual  gambling.  Consequently  option 
contracts  are  not  inherently  and  necessarily  un- 
lawful, and  the  burden  of  showing  that  they 
are  colorable  and  are  mere  cloaks  for  what  are 
in  fact  gambling  transactions  is  upon  the  per- 
son who  asserts  their  invalidity.  But  if  it  is 
Hhown  that  neither  party  intended  an  actual 
transaction,  each  contemplating  simply  an  ad- 
justment by  settlement  of  the  difference  between 
the  contract  price  and  the  market  price  at  the 
time  of  settlement,  the  transaction  is  void.  If 
both  parties,  when  the  contract  was  made,  con- 
templated actual  sale  and  delivery,  they  may 
afterwards  settle  differences  in  price  by  way 
of  performance.  If  neither  intended  actual  sale 
and  delivery  at  the  time,  a  subsequent  contract 
providing  for  actual  delivery  will  nevertheless 
be  upheld.  If  one  of  them  contemplated  actual 
sale  and  delivery,  but  the  other  intended  only  a 
settlement  of  differences,  the  former  may  enforce 
the  contract  but  the  latter  may  not. 

Other  Contracts  Against  PuUlo  Policy.— 
As  was  said  at  the  outset,  It  is  true  of  all  1^1 
transactions  that  tbey  must  be  directed  to  a 
legally  permissible  result  The  law  will  not 
sanction  acts  or  agreements  which  have  for  their 
purpose  anything  illegal  or  contrary  to  good 
morals.  Hence  contracts  which  have  for  their 
plain  and  acknowledged  purpose  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  another  state  are  unenforceable. 
So  also  the  sale  of  articles  which  can  only  be 
used  for  illegal  or  immoral  purposes  creates  no 
obligation.  But  sales  of  ordinary  articles  of 
merchandise  which  can  be  and  usually  are  used 
for  proper  and  lawful  purposes,  are  valid,  even 
if  the  purchaser  intends  and  makes  a  different 
use.  Yet  there  may  be  cases  where  the  purpose 


is  so  obviously  for  use  in  immoral  or  unlawful 
pursuit  that  the  transaction  is  void,  as  in  case 
of  a  letting  to  a  notorious  prostitute.  All  prom- 
ises and  agreements  also  which  tend  to  corrup- 
tion, public  or  private,  are  void.  That  is,  they 
are  void  not  only  where  they  involve  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  public  officers  or  deceit  of 
or  fraud  up<ni  the  public,  but  also  where  they 
involve  breach  of  private  relations  of  trust  and 
confidence  or  fraud  upon  individuals.  Moreover, 
all  promises  and  agreements  that  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice  are  invalid.  Hence 
any  agreement  to  stiHe  a  prosecution  for  a 
criminal  offense,  or  any  agreement,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  is  that  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime  shall  not  be  prosecuted  or  that  evidence 
that  might  convict  him  shall  be  suppressed,  con- 
cealed, or  withheld,  is  void. 

Alteration  of  Written  Instruments. — ^Aa  a 
general  proposition,  alteration  of  a  written  in- 
strument in  any  material  respect,  whether  by 
addition,  interlineation,  erasure,  or  substitution, 
deprives  the  instrument  of  legal  effect;  but  to 
have  this  consequence  the  alteration  must  be 
made  intentionally.  An  alteration  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  party  amounts  to  a  new 
agreement,  changing  the  terms  of  the  original, 
and  will  be  upheld  as  such. 

Interpretation. — The  purpose  of  interpretation 
is  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  parties  intended. 
To  this  end  the  primary  clue  or  index  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words  they  have  used,  or, 
if  the  words  used  have  a  special  significance  in 
the  trade,  art,  or  profession  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  or  a  customary  meaning  in  the  locality 
where  they  contracted,  such  special  or  local 
meaning.  If,  bo  considered,  their  language  is 
ambiguous  or  the  apparent  meaning  does  not 
seem  reasonable,  resort  is  to  be  had  to  the  con- 
text, that  is,  to  the  remainder  of  the  instrument 
or  agreement  or  to  instruments  or  documents 
executed  at  the  same  time  or  at  other  times  as 
parts  of  the  same  transaction.  If  the  intention 
still  remains  in  doubt,  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  various  possible  interpretations  must  be 
considered,  and  that  interpretation  is  to  be 
adopted  which  appears  most  fair,  just,  and  rea- 
sonable under  all  the  circumstances.  In  general, 
the  language  of  a  writing  in  case  of  doubt  will 
be  taken  more  strongly  against  the  party  who 
drew  it,  and  hence,  presumably,  chose  language 
most  favorable  to  himself.  The  instrument  will 
be  construed,  so  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  recon- 
cile every  part  of  it  with  every  other  and  thus 
give  effect  to  every  clause  and  provision ;  as 
between  an  interpretation  that  would  make  the 
instrument  or  the  agreement  or  any  part  of  it 
illegal,  or  invalid,  and  one  that  would  give  it 
full  effect,  the  latter  is  to  be  adopted,  and  as 
between  those  parts  which  are  printed  or  type- 
written and  those  inserted  in  writing  {or  in 
case  of  a  printed  form  inserted  in  typewriting) 
the  inserted  matter,  in  case  of  conflict,  ia  to  be 
followed. 

Brawlnsr  Written  Contracts. — If  an  agree- 
ment is  of  enough  importance  to  be  reduced  to 
writing,  it  is  usually  of  enough  importance  to 
be  drawn  or  passed  upon  by  a  lawyer.  A  trifling 
fee  at  the  outset  will  often  save  controversy, 
expense,  and  litigation  later.  In  general,  the 
danger  of  contracts  drawn  up  by  laymen  is,  cot 
defect  of  form,  for  form  counts  for  little  or  notb- 
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log,  but  neglect  to  consider  and  provide  against 
possible  contingencies,  so  that  when  Boniething 
occurs  that  should  have  been  but  was  not  guarded 
against  or  provided  for,  the  writing  affords 
no  guide  and  differences  arise.  A  lawyer,  from 
experience,  knows  what  these  contingencies  are. 
It  is  very  rare  that  a  layman  appreciates  them 
or  that  his  experience  covers  all  of  them.  If, 
however,  the  layman  insists  upon  drawing  hia 
own  contract,  the  chief  things  for  him  to  do 
are :  ( 1 )  to  be  sure  that  he  clearly  understands 
exactly  what  the  several  terms  of  the  agreement 
are;  (2)  to  state  the  several  things  agreed  to 
in  plain,  simple,  non-technical  language  so 
clearly  that  no  one  can  misunderstand,  and  (3) 
to  auc  himself  diligently  what  contingencies 
may  arise  to  alter  or  modify  the  situation,  de- 
termine what  is  desired  or  intended  in  each  of 
such  contingencies,  if  they  happen,  and  provide 
fully  and  clearly  for  each.  Do  not  try  to  use 
teclmical  expressions.  Do  not  try  to  fill  out 
blank  forms.  Both  are  apt  to  be  blind  guides, 
except  to  the  expert.  The  great  thing  is  to 
ascertain  and  to  say  exactly  what  you  mean. 
Clear  understanding  of  the  precise  terms  of  the 
an«ement  and  of  the  contingencies  that  may 
affect  it  it  worth  more  than  all  the  forms  that 
were  ever  invented.  There  is  always  danger 
that  the  attention  of  the  layman  will  be  div^iied 
from  the  substance  of  the  agreement  to  the  form 
he  is  trying  to  follow  or  the  blank  he  is  trying 
to  illl  out.  No  amount  of  formality  will  supply 
deficiencies  in  substance. 

Quasi-contracts. — The  underlying  principle 
of  quasi-contract  is  that  one  person  ought  not 
to  be  enriched  unjustly  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, and  hence  where  the  former,  because  of 
mistake,  oppression,  failure  of  cxmsideration, 
or  non-performanee,  impossibility  of  perform- 
ance or  unenforceaMlity  of  a  contract,  is  found 
holding  money  or  property  or  the  benefit  of 
labor  or  services  of  the  latter,  not  given  to  him 
voluntarily,  i.  e.,  as  a  mere  gift,  for  which  he 
has  rendered  no  equivalent,  and  which,  there- 
fore, it  is  inequitable  and  unconscientious  for 
him  to  retain,  the  law  requires  the  person  hold- 
ing such  money  or  property  to  restore  toe  money 
or  the  value  of  the  property  or  Bervices  as  if  he 
had  actually  promised  so  to  do. 

One  who  holds  money  or  property  paid  or 
delivered  to  him  under  a  mistalK  Of  material 
fact,  is  bound  to  restore  the  money  or  the  value 
of  the  property,  unless  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  paid  or  delivered  has,  before  he  knew  of  the 
mistake,  changed  his  position ;  that  la,  done 
something  in  reliance  on  or  because  of  such  pay- 
ment or  delivery  whereby  he  would  suffer  loss 
if  compelled  to  make  restitution.  Unless  there 
has  been  a  change  of  position,  it  does  not  matter 
that  the  mistake  was  a  negligent  one  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  made  it.  By  "material" 
mistake  is  meant  a  miBtake  inhering  in  the 
transaction  itself  as  contrasted  with  a  mistake 
in  the  "inducement"  thereto — i.  e,,  in  the  motive 
or  in  matters  which  led  to  the  transaction.  To 
be  material,  the  mistake  muxt  be  as  to  the 
transaction  itself,  as  where  one  signs  a  note 
supposing  it  is  a  receipt  or  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance supposing  it  is  a  lease,  as  to  the  person, 
as  where  one  believes  he  is  dealing  with  one 
person  when  in  fact  it  ia  another  person,  or  as 
to  the  object  dealt  with,  as  where  the  parties 


have  one 'piece  of  land  in  mind  and  actually 
contract  about  another.  But  mistake  as  to  the 
person  is  onl^  material  in  those  transactions  in 
which  there  is  a  choice  of  persons.  Where,  as 
in  sales  for  cash  of  property  taken  after  inspec- 
tion, the  person  dealt  with  is  wholly  indifferent, 
a  mistake  in  the  person  is  of  no  consequence. 
It  is  generally  laid  down  that  mistake  of  law 
will  not  afford  ground  for  relief.  But  there 
are  many  exceptions. 

Computaion. — In  the  same  way  money  paid 
by  one  person  to  another  under  compulsion  may 
be  recovered  back,  unless  it  was  actually  owing. 
The  compulsion  need  not  be  actual  physical  com- 
pulsion. Threatened  seizure  of  or  sale  of  prop- 
erty under  legal  process,  injury  to  business,  or 
arrest  may  put  such  pressure  on  a  person  that 
he  does  not  pay  voluntarily.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, if  any  one,  but  especially  a  public  officer 
or  a  public  service  company,  extorts  money  to 
induce  the  performance  of  a  duty  it  owes  already 
without  any  such  payment,  t3»  money  maj  be 
recovered. 

Default  Under  Contract. — ^Where  a  party  to 
a  contract  who  has  received  benefit  or  advantages 
thereunder  fails  to  perform  his  part  <^  the 
agreement,  the  other  party  who  has  performed 
or  has  performed  part,  may,  instead  ox  prosecut- 
ing his  ordinary  remedy  for  dama^  for  breach 
of  the  contract,  choose  to  repudiate  the  contract 
on  his  part  also.  In  such  case  it  follows  that 
the  former  holds  something,  not  given  him  as  a 
mere  gift,  for  which  he  has  rendered  no  equiva- 
lent, and  he  is  liable  to  restore  it,  if  money,  or 
its  value,  if  property  or  services.  In  case  of 
services,  however,  some  courts  allow  only  the 
contract  wage  or  compensation  to  be  recovered. 
If  performance  of  a  contract  IweomeB  impossible, 
money  paid  or  property  delivered  or  services 
performed  thereunder,  without  any  equivalent, 
may  be  recovered  on  the  same  principle.  So 
also,  if  the  contract  is  not  enforceable  because 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But  if  the  contract  is 
void  for  illegality,  there  can  be  no  recovery  upon 
Quasi -Contract  for  money  paid,  property  trans- 
ferred or  services  rendered  thereunder,  because, 
the  parties  being  equally  at  lault  (in  legal 
phrase,  in  pari  delicto),  the  law  will  not  help 
either  of  them.  If  they  are  not  equally  at  fault, 
as,  for  example,  if  one  of  them  has  been  in  a 
position  to  and  has  exerted  pressure  upon  the 
other,  or  if  the  transaction  was  made  illegal  in 
order  to  protect  the  one  from  the  other,  the 
one  less  at  fault  may  recover  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  other  under  the  contract  for  which  he 
has  recei^'ed  no  equivalent.  In  most  jurisdic- 
tions, also,  there  are  special  statutes  permitting 
recovery  of  money  lost  in  gambling. 

N^otlalile  Zttstouments:  Bills  of  Bx- 
ehongre,  Promissorr  Notes  and  Checks. — 
Negotiable  instruments,  so-called  because,  unlike 
other  "chosea  in  action"  (see  infra,  Pebsonal 
Propebtt)  the  legal  title  to  them  could  be 
transferred,  and  transfer  of  them  by  indorse- 
ment and  delivery  to  a  purchaser  in  good  faith, 
for  value,  before  maturity,  will  have  the  effect 
of  cutting  off  defenses  which  the  maker  may 
have  had  against  the  prior  holder,  are  now  gov- 
erned in  most  jurisdictions  by  a  statute  known 
as  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law.  That  stat- 
ute is  modeled  upon  the  English  Btlls-of- Exchange 
Act,  1882.   It  had  its  inception  in  this  country 
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in  the  Conferenoe  of  Commissionera  cm  Uniform 
Stata  Lava,  whicli,  in  1895,  instrncted  its  com- 
mittee on  Commercial  Law  to  prepare  a  draft 
of  a  statute  codifying  the  law  of  bills  and  notes. 
The  draft  was  prepared  accordingly,  was  adopted 
by  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  in  1896,  and, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners, 
has  been  adopted  in  the  following  jurisdictions: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louiriana,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Missouri,  Montima,  Nebrasica, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming.  Probably  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
in  force  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the 
main  the  statute  does  not  change  the  substance 
of  the  law  as  it  has  existed  heretofore,  but  puts 
it  in  a  more  simple  and  orderly  form  and  recon- 
ciles or  eliminates  conflicts  and  inconsistencies, 
which  had  grown  up  gradually  in  the  course  of 
decision  in  the  several  states.  A  summary  of 
its  provisions,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  very 
words,  with  an  indication  of  the  most  important 
local  differences  and  rules  recognized  in  jurisdic- 
tions where  the  statute  is  not  in  force,  follows : — 

Form  and  Interpretation. — ^An  instrument 
to  be  negotiable  must  <  1 )  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  maker  or  drawer,  but  |>encil  writing  suf- 
flees;  (2)  contain  an  unconditional  promue  or 
order  to  pay  a  sum  certain  in  money;  hut  in 
Geoi^gia,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  notes  payable  in 
produce  or  merchandise  are  negotiable  fay  virtue 
of  special  statutes,  and  in  the  same  wa^  notes 
payable  in  cotton  are  negotiable  in  Mississippi ; 
(3)  be  payable  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  or  deter- 
minable future  time;  (4)  be  payable  to  order  or 
to  bearer — hence  if  the  instrument  is  payable 
to  a  person  named  and  not  to  his  order  or  to 
bearer,  it  is  not  negotiable;  also  (5)  where  the 
instrument  is  a  bill  of  exchange  the  drawee 
(person  on  whom  it  is  drawn)  must  be  named 
or  otherwise  indicated  with  reasonable  certainty. 

By  "sum  certain"  is  meant  a  fixed,  definite 
sum  of  money.  But  the  sum  payable  ia  a  "sum 
certain"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law,  although  it  is  to  be  paid  with 
interest  or  by  stated  installments  or  by  stated 
installments  with  a  provision  (called  an  acceler- 
ation clause)  that  upon  default  in  payment  of 
any  installment  or  of  interest  the  whole  shall 
become  due,  or  with  exchange,  either  at  a  fixed 
rate  or  at  the  current  rate,  or  with  costs  of 
collection  or  an  attorney's  fee  in  case  payment 
shall  not  be  made  at  maturity.  Where  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law  is  pot  in  force, 
authorities  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  making  the 
note  payable  with  exchange.  In  Minnesota  and 
Texas  the  rule  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law.  But  in  Indiana 
and  South  Carolina  such  a  provision  makes  the 
note  non-negotiable.  Provisions  for  payment  of 
an  attorney  s  fee  in  case  of  non-payment  at  ma- 
turity are  unenforceable  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, and  Virginia.  Such  a  provision  destroys 
n^tiability  in  California,  Minnesota,  South 
Carolina,  and  South  Dakota. 

A  promise  to  pay  is  unconditional  within  the 
meaning  of  the  N^tiahle  Instrumenta  Law, 


although  it  is  coupled  with  an  indication  of  a 
particular  fund  out  of  which  reimbursement  la 
to  be  made  or  a  particular  ac^unt  to  be  debited 
with  the  amount  paid  or  a  statement  of  the 
transaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  instrument, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  the  instrument  was 
given  for  the  purchase  price  of  something  named 
therein.  But  an  order  or  promise  to  pay  out 
of  a  particular  fund  is  not  unconditional,  and 
hence  the  inatnunent  containing  it  is  not  nego- 
tiable. 

By  "fixed  or  determinable  future  time"  the 
statute  means  that  the  instrument  must  be  pay- 
able ( 1 )  at  a  fixed  period  after  date  or  eight, 
or  (2)  on  or  before  a  fixed  or  (absolutely)  deter- 
minable specified  future  time,  or  (3)  on  or  at 
a  fixed  period  after  the  occurrence  of  a  specified 
event  which  ia  certain  to  happen  (such  as  the 
death  of  the  maker),  though  the  time  of  its 
happening  may  be  uncertain.  But  if  it  is  pay- 
able upon  a  contingency,  it  ia  not  negotiabie, 
even  if  the  event  does  actually  take  place..  For 
example,  a  note  payable  when  some  person  speci- 
fied comes  of  age  ia  not  negotiable,  because  he 
may  not  live  to  come  of  nge,  and  so  the  note 
may  not  become  pay^le. 

If  the  instriunent  containa  an  order  or  promise 
to  do  anything  beyond  payment  of  money,  it  ia 
not  negotiable.  ^Exceptions  to  this  are  provisions 
authorizing  the  sale  of  collateral  aecuritiea  if 
the  instrument  is  not  paid,  provisions  for  con- 
fession of  judgment  upon  the  instrument,  waiv- 
ers of  exemption  and  other  like  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  maker  or  drawer,  and  provisicms 
allowing  the  holder,  if  he  chooses,  to  ret^ire 
something  to  be  done  instead  of  payment.  Pro- 
visions for  confession  of  judgment  and  for  waiver 
of  legal  protection  or  benefits  are  not  allowed  in 
many  states,  and  in  these  the  statute  does  not 
change  the  rule.  It  merely  prevents  such  pro- 
vision from  affecting  the  negotiability  of  the 
instrument. 

It  ia  not  necessary  that  the  instrument  be 
dated  or  recite  that  value  has  been  received  or 
specify  the  place  where  it  is  drawn  or  the  place 
where  it  is  payable.  In  many  states,  however, 
there  are  special  statutes  requiring  notes  given 
in  payment  for  patent  rights  to  state  that  such 
is  the  consideration.  Where  these  or  similar 
statutes  are  in  force,  the  general  provision  of 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  does  not  alter 
the  rule.  If  no  time  for  payment  is  e^ressed, 
the  instrument  is  payable  on  demand.  When  it 
ia  knowingly  made  payable  to  the  order  of  a 
fictitious  or  non-existent  person,  or  the  name  of 
the  payee  does  not  purport  to  be  the  name  of 
any  person  or  the  only  or  last  indorsement  ia  an 
indorsement  in  blank  (that  is,  an  indorsement  of 
the  nitme  of  the  indorser  only)  the  instrument 
19  payable  to  bearer  as  well  as  when  it  ia  payable 
"to  bearer"  or  to  a  person  named  "or  bearer." 
Ante-dating  or  post-dating,  unless  done  for  an 
illegal  or  fraudulent  purpose,  does  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  instrument. 

Consideration. — ^Every  negotiable  instrument 
is  presumed  to  have  been  issued  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  every  one  whose  signature 
appears  upon  it  is  preaumod  to  have  become  a 
party  thereto  for  value.  Any  consideration  that 
would  support  a  simple  contract  (see  8Upr<i, 
Contracts — Considrra  tion )  is  held  to  be 
"value,"  and  in  addition  (differing^rom  ainwle 
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contracts)  any  antecedent  or  pre-existing  debt.  A 
holder  who  has  a  Uen  upon  the  instrument  (as, 
for  example,  a  pledgee  of  a  note  as  collateral 
security)  is  considered  a  holder  for  value  to  the 
extent  of  his  lien.  Want  of  consideration  or 
failure  of  consideration  (i.  e.,  that  in  exchange 
for  which  the  instrument  was  given  proves  to 
be  of  no  value  or  non-existent,  or,  if  a  promise, 
is  not  done  or  performed)  is  a  defense  against 
any  one  except  a  holder  "in  due  course"  (i.  e., 
one  who  took  for  value,  before  maturity,  without 
notice  of  any  defense).  If  the  failure  of  con- 
sideration is  partial  it  is  a  defense  to  the  extuit 
of  such  failure  except  against  the  holder  in  due 
course.  An  accommodation  party  (i.  e.,  one  who 
becomes  a  party  to  the  instrument,  without  re- 
ceiving value,  in  order  to  lend  his  name  to 
another),  is  liable  to  a  holder  for  value,  although 
such  holder  knew  him  to  be  an  aeeotninodation 
party  only. 

Negotiation. — A  n^tiable  instrument  is 
n^tiated  (i.  e.,  transferred  so  as  to  make  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  transferred  the  "holder" 
of  it)  by  delivery  if  it  is  payable  to  bearer,  and 
by  indorsement  and  delivery  if  it  is  payable  to 
order.  The  indorsement  must  be  written  upon 
the  instrument  itself  or  upon  a  paper  attached 
thereto. 

Indorsements.  — An  indorsement  may  be 
eithN  special  or  in  blank,  and  niay  also  be 
restrictive,  qualified,  or  conditional.  The  holder 
may  convert  a  blank  indorsement  into  a  spe- 
cial indorsement  by  writing  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  indorser  in  blank  any  contract  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  indorsement. 
A  special  indorsement  specifies  the  indorsee,  so 
that  the  indorsement  of  the  latter  becomes  neoes- 
sary  to  any  further  n^otiatioa  of  the  instm- 
ment.  An  Indorsement  is  restrictive  when  it 
prohibits  further  n^otiation  of  the  instrument 
or  makes  the  indorsee  asent  of  the  indorser  for 
ooHection  (e.  g.,  "pay  John  Stiles,  for  collection," 
or  simply  "for  collectiou" ) ,  or  makes  the  indorsee 
a  trustee  for  some  one  else  (e.  g.,  "pay  John 
Stiles  for  account  of  Thomas  Jackson")*  A 
special  indorsement  to  a  person  named  without 
adding  "or  order"  or  "to  the  order  of"  is  not 
restrictive.  An  indorsee  who  takes  by  a  restric- 
tive indorsement  acquires  the  right  to  repeive 
payment  and  to  sue  upon  the  instrument.  If 
the  restrictive  indorsement  authorizes  him  to 
indorse  (e.  g.,  "pay  John  Doe  or  order  for  col- 
lection"), he  may  transfer  his  rights  as  indorsee 
to  another;  hut  in  that  case  his  indorsee  ac- 
quires only  the  title  of  the  first  indorsee  under 
the  restrictive  indorsement.  Cne  who  takes  by 
restrictive  indorsement  takes  subject  to  defenses 
which  the  maker  might  have  set  up  had  there 
been  no  indocsanent.  Where  the  Ncvotiable 
Instruments  Law  is  not  in  force,  most  jurisdic- 
tions hold,  as  the  statute  prescribes,  that  an 
indorsee  for  collection  may  sue  upon  the  instru- 
ment.   But  he  cannot  do  so  in  Minnesota.  A 

Jualified  indorsement  relieves  the  indorser  of  all 
lability  as  indorser,  and  operates  only  to  trans- 
fer the  instrument  to  the  indorsee.  It  may  be 
made  by  adding  to  the  indorser's  signature  the 
words  "without  recourse,"  or  any  words  of  simi- 
lar import.  Such  an  indorsement  does  not  ir<- 
pa!r  the  n^tiability  of  the  instrunent  and 
does  not  serve  to  put  the  indorsee  on  inquiiy  as 
to  equities  between  the  original  parties.  Where 


the  indorsement  is  conditional,  a  party  liable 
on  the  instrument  may  disregard  the  condition 
and  pay  the  holder  whether  the  condition  has 
been  fulfilled  or  not,  and  the  holder  will  take 
the  money  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  condi- 
tional indorser.  If  an  instrument  payable  to 
bearer  is  indorsed  specially,  the  instrument  is 
still  subject  to  n^tiation  by  delivery,  but  the 
person  who  indorsed  specially  is  liable  as  in- 
dorser only  to  such  holders  as  take  through  his 
indorsement.  If  an  inBtrummt  is  drawn  or 
indorsed  to  a  person  as  cashier  or  other  fiscal 
officer  of  a  bank  or  corporation,  It  is  prima  facie 
(that  is,  unless  and  until  the  contrary  is  shown) 
payable  to  the  bank  or  corporation  and  n»oti- 
able  by  its  indorsement  or  by  that  of  the  officer. 
Unless  the  indorsement  bears  a  date  which  shows 
the  contrary,  every  negotiation  prima  facie  is 
considered  to  have  taken  place  before  maturi^. 

Biglits  of  the  Holder.— The  holder  may  sue 
in  his  own  name  (whereas  at  common  law  the 
assignee  of  non-n^otiable  choses  in  action  had 
to  sue  in  the  name  of  his  assignor).  Payment 
to  the  holder  in  due  course  of  business  discharges 
the  instrument.  A  "holder  in  due  course"  is  one 
to  whom  the  instrument  was  negotiated  under 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  it  was  complete 
and  regular  upon  its  face;  (2)  he  became  the 
holder  before  it  was  overdue  and  without  knowl- 
edge  that  it  had  been  previously  dishonored,  if 
such  was  the  fact;  (3)  he  took  it  in  good  faith 
(that  is,  intending  actually  to  buy  it  as  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  and  not  merely  to  cut  off  de- 
fenses of  the  maker  or  some  other  party  thereto ) 
and  for  value;  (4)  at  the  time  it  was  negotiated 
to  him,  he  had  no  notice  of  any  infirmity  in  the 
instrument  or  defect  in  the  title  of  the  person 
n^tiating  it.  If  the  instrument  is  parable  on 
demand,  and  is  negotiated  an  unreasonable  time 
after  its  issue,  the  bolder  is  not  a  holder  in  due 
course.  What  is  a  reasonable  time  depends 
upon  the  facts  of  each  case.  A  few  days  could 
not  suggest  to  any  one  that  the  instrument  had 
been  dishonored.  A  few  months  might,  depend- 
ing on  circumstances.  A  year  or  more  would 
almost  certainly  do  so.  The  holder  must  not 
only  have  taken  the  instrument  but  must  have 

Jiaid  the  full  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  thero- 
or  befbre  receiving  notice  of  any  infirmity 
in  the  instrument  or  defect  of  title  in  the  person 
negotiating  it,  or  he  will  not  be  a  holder  in 
due  course.  If  he  has  paid  part  before  receiving 
notice,  he  is  a  holder  in  due  course  to  the  extent 
of  such  payment.  The  title  of  the  person  who 
negotiates  an  instrument  is  considered  defective 
when  he  obtained  it,  or  any  signature  to  it,  by 
fraud,  oompulsicm,  or  other  unlawful  means,  or 
for  an  illegal  consideration,  or  when  his  nego- 
tiating it  is  a  breach  of  faith  or  amounts  to 
fraud.  To  constitute  notice  of  an  infirmity  in 
the  instrument,  or  defect  in  the  title  of  the  per- 
son n^otiating  it,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  nego- 
tiated must  have  had  actual  knowledge  of  the 
infirmity  or  defect  or  knowledge  of  such  facts 
that  his  taking  the  instrument  amounted  to 
bad  faith.  A  holder  in  due  course  holds  the 
instrument  free  from  any  defect  of  title  of  prior 
parties  and  free  from  defenses  available  to  prior 
^rties  among  themselves,  and  may  enforce 
payment  for  the  full  amount  of  the  instrument 
against  all  parties  liable  upon  it.  In  the  bands 
of  any  holder  oUier  than  a  holder  in  due  course. 
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a  negotiable  inBtrument  is  subject  to  the  same 
defensea  as  it  it  were  non-nwotiable.  But  a 
holder  who  derive*  his  title  tnrough  a  holder 
in  due  course,  and  who  ia  not  himself  a  party  to 
any  fraud  or  ill^lity  affecting  the  instrument 
has  all  the  rights  of  the  holder  in  due  course 
throu^  whom  he  takea  as  against  all  parties 
prior  to  the  latter.  By  "prior"  parties  are 
meant  those  who  became  parties  by  making, 
drawing,  accepting,  or  negotiating  before  the 
indorsement  in  question.  Every  holder  is  taken 
to  be-  a  holder  in  due  course  unless  and  until  the 
contrary  is  shown.  But  when  it  is  shown  that 
the  title  of  any  person  who  has  negotiated  the 
instrument  was  defective,  the  burden  is  on  the 
holder  to  prove  that  he,  or  some  person  under 
whom  he  claims,  took  as  a  holder  in  due  «}ur8e. 

Liability  of  Fartlea. — ^The  maker  of  a  nego- 
tiable note  contracts  to  pay  it  according  to  its 
terms,  and  is  the  person  primarily  liable  upon  it. 
The  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  of  a  check 
contracts  that  the  instrument  will  be  accepted 
or  paid,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  due  presentment, 
according  to  its  terms,  and  that  if  it  is  dis- 
honored and  due  notice  is  given,  he  will  pay 
the  amount  to  the  holder  or  to  any  indorser  who 
may  be  compelled  to  pay  it.  The  acceptor  of  a 
bill  contracts  to  pay  it  according  to  the  terms  of 
his  acceptance,  and  is  the  person  primarily 
liable.  A  person  who  places  his  signature  upon 
a  n^;otiable  instrument  otherwise  than  as  maker, 
drawer,  or  acceptor,  is  taken  to  be  an  indorser 
unless  he  uses  words  that  elwrly  show  an  inten- 
tion to  be  bound  in  some  other  way  (e.  g.,  as 
guarantor).  Where  a  person  who  is  not  maker 
or  drawer  or  payee  puts  his  signature  in  blank 
upon  a  negotiable  instrument  before  delivery,  he 
ia  called  an  irregular  indorser.  The  NegoUable 
loBtruments  Law  provides  that  an  irregular  in- 
dorser shall  be  liable  as  indorser,  subject  to 
three  rules;  (1)  If  the  instrument  is  payable 
to  the  order  of  a  third  person,  he  is  liable  to 
the  payee  and  to  all  subsequent  parties;  (2)  if 
the  instrumrait  is  pajrabk  to  the  order  of  the 
maker  or  drawer,  or  is  payable  to  bearer,  he  is 
liable  to  all  parties  Bubse([uent  to  the  maker  or 
drawer;  (3)  if  he  signs  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  payee  (i.  e.,  to  enable  the  payee  to  nego- 
tiate it),  he  is  liable  to  all  parties  subsequent 
to  the  payee.  Every  person  negotiating  an  in- 
strument by  delivery  (i.  e.,  where  payable  to 
bearer  or  indorsed  in  blank  prior  to  the  negotia- 
tion) or  by  a  qualified  indorsement  (i.  e.,  one 
"without  recourse" )  warrants  ( 1 )  that  the 
ittstrumoit  is  genuine  and  in  all  respects  what 
it  purports  to  be;  (2)  that  he  has  good  title 
to  it;  (3)  that  all  prior  parties  had  capacity  to 
eontract;  and  (4)  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
any  fact  which  would  impair  the  validity  of  the 
instrument  or  render  it  valueless.  He  is  liable 
for  damages  for  breach  of  any  of  the  warranties 
which  the  law  creates,  even  though  he  did  not 
indorse  at  all  or  indorsed  "without  recourse." 
But  where  the  n^otiation  is  by  delivery  only, 
only  the  immediate  transferet  has  the  benefit  of 
the  warranty  involved  in  the  transfer,  and  the 
warranty  of  capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract 
does  not  api^y  to  municipal  or  corporate  bonds 
or  to  public  or  private  securities  other  than  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  An  indorser, 
except  one  who  makes  a  qualified  indorsement, 
warrants  (1)  that  the  instrument  is  genuine 


and  what  it  purports  to  be;  (2)  that  he  has  a 
good  title  to  it;  (3)  that  all  prior  parties  bad 
capacity  to  contract;  and  (4)  that  the  instru- 
ment is  valid  and  subsisting  at  the  time  of  his 
indorsement.  In  addition  to  the  warranties  in- 
volved in  his  indorsement,  his  indorsement  is  a 
contract  that  on  due  presentment  the  instrument 
shall  be  accepted,  or  paid,  or  both,  according  to 
its  tenor,  and  that  if  it  is  dishonorei,  and  due 
notice  is  given,  he  will  pay  the  amount  of  it  to 
the  holder  or  to  any  subsequent  indorser  who 
may  be  compelled  to  pa^r  it.  Among  themselves, 
in  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  indorsers 
are  liable  in  the  order  in  which  th^  indorsed. 

Preaentment  for  Payment.— Presentment 
for  payment  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  bold 
the  person  primarily  liable  on  the  instrument, 
but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  drawer 
of  a  bill  or  check  and  in  order  to  hold  indorsers. 
Where  the  instrument  is  not  payable  on  demand, 
presentment  must  be  made  on  the  day  it  falls 
due.  If  payable  on  demand,  presentment  must 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  in- 
strument is  "issued"  (i.  e.,  first  delivered,  com- 
plete in  form,  to  a  person  who  takes  it  as  holder ) . 
But  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  on  demand  may 
be  presented  for  payment  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  last  negotiation  of  it.  Present- 
ment must  be  made  by  the  holder  or  by  some 
one  authorized  to  receive  payment  on  his  behalf, 
at  a  reasonable  hour  on  a  business  day,  to  the 
person  primarily  liable,  or*  if  he  is  absent  or 
cannot  be  reached,  to  any  person  found  at  the 
place  where  presentment  is  to  be  made.  Present- 
ment for  payment  must  be  made  at  the  place  of 
payment  specified  in  the  instniment,  if  any  is 
specified.  If  no  place  is  specified,  but  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person  to  make  payment  is  given  in 
the  instrument,  it  must  be  presented  there. 
Otherwise  it  is  to  be  presented  at  the  usual  place 
of  business  or  residence  of  the  person  who  is  to 
make  payment.  If  no  such  place  may  be  found, 
with  reasonable  inquiry,  it  may  be  presented  to 
the  person  who  is  to  make  payment,  wherever 
found,  or  at  his  last  known  place  of  business  or 
residence.  If  payable  at  a  bank,  presentment 
for  payment  must  be  made  during  banking 
hours,  unless  the  person  to  make  payment  has 
no  funds  there  to  meet  it  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  in  which  case  presentment  at  an^  time 
before  the  bank  is  closed  on  that  day  is  suffi- 
cient. If  the  party  primarily  liable  is  dead,  and 
no  place  of  payment  is  specifledj  presentaient 
must  be  made  to  his  executor  or  administrator, 
if  any.  Where  the  persons  primarily  liable  are 
liable  as  partners,  and  no  place  of  payment  is 
named,  presentment  may  be  made  to  any  one, 
even  though  the  partnership  has  been  dissolved. 
But  in  other  cases  of  joint  debtors  on  the  instru- 
ment, unless  a  place  of  payment  is  named,  pre- 
sentment must  be  made  to  all.  If  the  drawer 
has  no  right  to  expect  or  require  that  the  drawee 
or  acceptor  will  pay  the  instrument,  presentment 
for  payment  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  drawer ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  charge  an  indorser  where 
the  instrument  was  made  or  accepted  for  his 
accommodation,  and  he  has  no  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  paid  if  presented.  If  delay  in 
making  presentment  is  caused  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  holder,  it  will  be  ex- 
cused. But  he  must  make  prpsentment  with 
reasonable  diligence  after  the  cause  of  delay 
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ceases  to  operate.  PreseDtment  is  dispensed 
with  where,  after  the  exerciae  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence, it  cannot  be  made  and  where  the  drawee 
is  a  flctitiouB  person.  It  may  also  be  waived  in 
writing  or  orally,  and  waiver  may  be  shown  by 
the  usage  of  the  parties  or  the  business.  The 
instnunent  is  dishonored  by  non-payment  when 
it  la  duly  presented  and  payment  is  refused  or 
cannot  be  obtained,  or  where  presentment  is  not 
necessary  or  dispensed  with  and  the  instrument 
is  overdue  and  unpaid.  When  the  instrument 
has  been  dishonored,  and  notice  haa  been  given, 
it  is  said  that  the  liability  of  drawers,  indorsers, 
and  parties  secondarily  liable  has  "become  fixed." 
The  holder  now  has  a  right  to  resort  to  them 
for  payment,  and  they  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
sureties  for  the  person  primarily  liable.  By  the 
Law  Merchant,  three  days  of  grace  were  allowed 
for  payment  after  the  date  fixed  by  the  instm- 
ment.  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  has 
abolished  days  oi  grace,  but  it  provides  that  if  the 
instrument  falls  due  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  it 
is  payable  on  the  next  succeeding  bnainess  day. 
This  was  the  rule  of  the  Law  Merchant  also. 
Where  days  of  grace  exist,  if  the  last  day  of 
grace  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  but  two  days 
are  allowed. 

Notice  of  Dishonor. — ^Notice  of  dishonor 
must  be  given  to  the  drawer  and  to  each  in- 
dorser,  and,  in  general,  any  drawer  or  indorser 
to  whom  such  notice  is  not  given  is  discharged. 
It  may  be  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  holder  or 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  party  who  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  holder,  and  on  ao  doing  could 
claim  reimbursement  from  the  party  notified. 
It  may  be  given  by  agent,  and  the  agent  may 
give  we  notice  in  his  own  name.  If  given  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  holder  all  subsequent  holders 
and  all  prior  parties  who  have  a  right  of  re- 
course against  the  party  notified  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  notice.  It  may  be  written  or 
oral.  If  written  it  need  not  be  signed,  and  may 
be  supplemented  by  an  oral  communication.  A 
misdescription  of  the  instrument  does  not  invali- 
date it  unless  the  misdescription  actually  mis- 
leads the  party  notified.  But  it  must  identify 
the  instrument  and  must  indicate  that  the  in- 
strument has  been  dishonored  by  non-acceptance 
or  non-payment.  It  may  be  given  by  personal 
communication  or  delivery  or  through  the  mails, 
and  either  to  the  party  himself  or  his  agent.  If 
the  party  to  be  notified  is  dead,  it  must  be  given 
to  his  executor  or  administrator,  if  any.  If 
there  is  none,  it  may  be  sent  to  his  last  resi- 
dence or  last  place  of  business.  With  respect  to 
partners  and  joint  debtors,  the  rule  is  the  same 
as  in  case  of  presentment.  The  notice  may  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  dishonored, 
and,  if  tiie  parties  reside  in  the  same  place,  must 
be  given  as  follows:  (1)  If  given  at  the  place 
nf  business  of  the  person  to  receive  notice,  before 
the  close  of  business  hours  on  the  day  following; 
(2)  if  at  his  residence,  before  the  usual  hours 
of  rest  on  the  day  following;  (3)  if  sent  by  mail 
it  must  be  deposited  in  the  post  oflice  so  as  to 
reach  him  in  the  usual  course  of  mail  on  the  day 
following.  If  the  parties  reside  in  different 
places,  if  the  notice  is  sent  by  mail,  it  must  be 
deposited  in  the  post  office  in  time  to  go  by  mail 
the  day  following  the  day  of  dishonor,  or  if 
there  la  none  at  a  convenient  hour,  by  the  next 
mail  thereafter.   If  ^ven  in  some  other  manner 


it  must  be  within  the  time  in  which  a  notice  by 
mail,  duly  given,  would  have  t>een  received.  If 
properly  addressed  and  deposited  in  the  post 
ofiice,  there  is  due  notice,  notwithstanding  any 
miscarriage  in  the  mails;  and  the  term  post 
ofiice  in  the  statute  includes  branch  post  offices 
and  letter  boxes.  Where  a  party  nae  added 
an  address  to  his  signature,  notice  must  be  sent 
to  that  address.  If  he  has  given  no  address,  it 
must  be  sent  to  the  post  office  where  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  letters,  either  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  his  office,  or  any  place  where  he  is  stay* 
ing.  If  he  actually  receives  it  in  time,  it  is  no 
matter  where  it  was  addressed.  Notice  may  be 
waived,  and  a  waiver  of  "protest"  is  held  to 
waive  presentment  and  notice.  Delay  is  ex- 
cused and  notice  itself  dispensed  with  in  like 
circumstances  as  in  case  of  presentment.  But 
in  addition,  if  drawer  and  drawee  are  the  same 
person,  or  the  drawee  is  a  fictitious  person,  or 
the  drawer  has  stopped  payment,  the  drawer  is 
not  entitled  to  notice  of  dishonor.  Notice  need 
not  be  given  to  an  indorser  where  the  drawee  is 
a  fictitious  person,  and  he  knew  it,  or  where  the 
instrument  was  made  or  accepted  for  his  accom- 
modation. 

Blllfl  of  Exchange. — An  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change is  a  bill  which  on  its  face  is  both  drawn 
and  payable  within  the  state.  Any  other  bill  is 
called  a  foreign  bill.  The  bill  may  be  drawn  on 
two  or  more  drawees  jointly,  but  not  in  the 
alternative  or  in  succession.  But  the  drawer  or 
any  indorser  may  insert  the  name  of  a  "referee 
in  case  of  need,"  that  is,  of  a  person  to  whom 
the  holder  may  apply,  in  case  the  bill  is  not 
accepted  or  is  not  paid.  In  such  a  case,  the 
holder  may  resort  to  such  person  or  not  as  be 
sees  fit. 

Aeoeptanoe  of  Bills  of  Exchange. — The  ao- 
oeptance  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
drawee.  The  usual  form  is  "accepted,"  fol- 
lowed by  the  signature  of  the  drawee.  The 
holder  has  the  right  to  insist  that  the  ac- 
ceptance be  written  on  the'  bill,  and  may 
treat  the  bill  as  dishonored  if  this  is  not  done. 
But  an  acceptance  on  another  paper  will  bind 
the  acceptor  in  favor  of  any  one  to  whom  it  is 
shown  and  who  t^es  the  bill  for  value  on  the 
faith  of  it.  The  drawee  is  allowed  24  hours 
after  presentment  in  which  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  accept,  but  if  he  destroys  the  bill  or 
refuses  to  return  it  after  24  hours,  he  is  held  to 
have  accepted.  This  provision  is  not  in  force 
in  Illinois. 

Protest. — ^Protest  is  only  necessary  in  case 
of  dishonor  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  by  non- 
acceptance,  or,  if  not  previously  dishonored  by 
non-acceptance,  by  non-payment.  If  it  is  not 
made  the  drawer  and  indorsers  are  discharged. 
But  it  is  much  better  and  safer  to  resort  to  a 
notary  public  and  have  protest  made  in  all 
cases,' as  the  record  of  the  notary  afTords  a  cer- 
tain and  convenient  mode  of  proof,  and  the 
notary  usually  has  given  an  official  bond  upon 
which  recourse  may  be  had  if  he  makes  a  mis- 
take resulting  in  loss.  The  protest  must  be  in 
writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  notary,  and 
must  be  attached  to  the  bill  or  to  a  copy  of  it. 
It  must  be  made  at  the  place  and  on  the  day  of 
dishonor  of  the  bill.  In  other  respects  the  rules 
governing  it  are  rimilar  to  those  governing  notice 
of  dishonor. 
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Chwlcs. — The  N^tiable  Iiutruinentfl  Law 

provides  expressly  that  its  rules  applicable  to 
bills  of  exchange  payable  on  demand  shall  apply 
to  checks,  except  as  otherwise  provided.  Three 
special  points  should  be  noted:  (1)  a  check 
must  be  presented  for  payment  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  it  is  issued,  or  the  drawer  will 
be  discharged  from  liability  to  the  extent 
any  loss  caused  by  the  delay  (e.  a.,  intervening 
insolvency  of  the  drawee) ;  (2)  where  the  check 
is  certified  b^  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn, 
the  certification  is  equivalent  to  an  acceptance; 
(3)  if  the  holder  procures  the  check  to  be 
certified,  the  drawer  and  all  indorsers  are  dis- 
charged. 

Agency. — An  agent  is  a  person  appointed  to 
do  some  act  or  to  act  generally  on  behalf  of 
another.  The  latter  is  called  the  "principal"; 
and  what  the  &geut  does  in  execution  of  his 
tigency  is  regarded  l^lly  as  if  done  hy  the 
principal.  An  attomey-at-law  is  an  agent  wbo 
conducts  the  legal  business  of  bis  principal,  here 
called  his  "client."  An  attorney  in  fact  is  an 
agent  appointed  by  a  deed,  called  a  power  of 
attorney.  (See  infro,  Convkyancinq).  A  factor 
is  an  agent  to  whom  goods  are  consigned  for 
sale  upon  commission.  If  be  undertakes  to  be- 
come responsible  to  the  principal  for  payment 
by  or  solvency  of  those  to  wbran  he  sells,  he  is 
called  a  "del  credere  agent."  A  broker  Is  an 
agent  onployed  to  buy  or  sell  without  having 
possession  of  the  property  or  to  go  between  the 
parties  and  bring  them  together. 

Appointment  of  Agents. — In  general,  no 
form  is  necessary.  A  course  of  conduct  which 
shows  an  intention  that  the  agent  act  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  principal  will  suffice.  And  if 
the  course  of  conduct  is  such  that  a  reasonable 
man  would  so  interpret  it,  those  who  deal  with 
the  supposed  agent  in  reliance  on  the  appear- 
uue  so  created  will  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
supposed  principal  as  what  his  acts  have  made 
him  appear. 

Batlflcatlon. — Although  one  who  acts  as 
agent  has  no  authority,  the  person  for  whom  he 
has  assumed  to  act  may  treat  the  act  as  author- 
ized and  thus  become  bound  thereby  as  if  be 
had  authorized  it  in  the  first  instance.  This  is 
called  ratification.  One  may  ratify  expressly 
or  by  accepting  the  benefit  of  the  transaction 
with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  But  one  who 
ratifies  must  ratify  the  whole.  He  cannot  ratifpr 
that  part  which  is  to  his  advantage  and  repudi- 
ate the  remainder. 

Gieaeral  and  Special  Agents:  Execution  of 
the  Agency. — A  general  agent  is  one  employed 
either  to  manage  the  whole  business  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  in  a  position  of  a  generally  recognized 
chjaraeter^  which,  from  its  nature,  carries  a  con- 
siderable apparent  authority.  A  special  agent 
is  one  appointed  for  a  particular  occasion  or 
purpose  vmieh  does  not  involve  any  apparent 
authority  beyond  what  is  specially  given.  The 
principal  is  boimd  by  what  the  general  agent 
does  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  even  if 
contrary  to  the  instructions  given  him.  He  is 
only  bound  by  the  acts  of  the  >P«cial  agents  so 
far  as  they  were  authorized.  The  i^nt  ought 
always,  if  only  for  his  own  protection,  to  act 
in  the  name  of  his  principal.  Thus  he  should 
not  sign  "Richard  Roe,  Agent,"  but  "John  Doe, 
1^  Bidiard  Roe,  his  agent"   Otherwise  there  is 


danger  that  he  may  be  held  personally  upon  a 
transaction  into  which  be  intended  to  enter  as 
agent  only.  If  he  acts  in  his  own  name  without 
disclosing  his  principal,  the  principal  may  never- 
theless sue  or  be  sued  upon  the  transaction,  be- 
cause in  truth  it  is  his.  But  the  agent  may  be 
held  personalty,  because  the  other  party  dealt 
with  him  supposing  him  to  be  the  party  in 
interest.  Also  if  the  principal  sues  in  such  a 
ease,  the  other  party  may  make  any  defense  he 
might  have  made  against  the  agent.  The  agent 
having  been  cliosen  because  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  personally,  cannot  delegate  his 
agency  to  another.  But  he  has  the  power  to  do 
anything  reasonably  necessary  to  execution  of 
his  agency,  which  includes  the  employment  of 
Bub-aKents  for  whose  acts  he  is  liable  as  princi- 
pal. He  is  responsible  to  the  principal  for  exe- 
cution of  his  authority  according  to  the  terms 
thereof.  If  he  exceeds  his  authoritv  or  violates 
his  instructions,  he  may  make  the  principal 
liable  to  third  persons,  but  he  will  himself  be 
liable  to  the  principal  for  the  resulting  loss. 
When  he  deals  with  third  persons  as  agent,  be 
impliedly  warrants  his  authority,  and  is  liable 
to  them  if  his  acta  fail  to  bind  the  principal  for 
lack  of  authority. 

Bights  and  Dntlw  of  Agents.— An  agent  Is 
a  fiduciary,  that  is,  he  occupies  a  relation  of 
trust  and  confidence.  Hence  he  must  deal  with 
his  principal  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  must 
fuliy  diaclose  to  him  all  facta  bearing  on  trans- 
actions between  himself  and  the  principal,  must 
not  make  any  secret  profit  out  of  the  agency, 
and  must  account  to  the  principal  for  it  if  he 
does,  and  occupies  the  position  of  a  trustee  with 
respect  to  money  and  property  in  bis  bands. 
He  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
properly  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  agency. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  entitled  to  compensation 
depends  upon  his  contract  with  the  principal. 

Berocatlon. — Agency  is  terminated  by  death 
of  either  principal  or  agent.  It  may  also  be 
revoked  by  the  principal  unless  the  agency  is 
"coupled  with  an  interest''   ( i.  e.,  unless  the 

Xnt  is  agent  of  the  principal  for  some  purpose 
the  agent's  as  well  as  of  the  principal's). 
But  if  the  agency  is  generally  known,  the  prin- 
cipal on  revoking  should  notify  third  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
agent  as  such,  or  he  may  be  bound  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  agency  which  he  suffers  to  continue. 

Suretyship  and  Guaranty. — A  surety  enters 
into  a  joint  or  joint  and  several  contract  along 
with  the  principal  debtor  (called  the  principal) 
upon  the  same  consideration,  so  that  in  form 
both  principal  and  surety  have  joined  in  the 
promise  or  undertaking.  A  guarantor  enters 
mto  an  independent  contract,  collateral  to  the 
contract  or  obligation  of  the  nrincipal,  upon  an 
independent  consideration,  if  made  after  the 
principal's  obligation  is  incurred,  to  be  answer- 
able for  performance  by  the  principal.  A  guar- 
anty must  be  evidenced  by  writing  (see  supra. 
Contracts,  Statute  of  Frauds).  As  between 
principal  and  surety,  the  former  ought  to  pay  or 
perform.  Hence  he  is  said  to  be  primarily  and 
the  latter  to  be  secondarily  liable.  As  between 
the  creditor  and  the  surety,  the  latter  is  a  joint 
nr  joint  and  several  debtor.  But  if  the  principal 
knows  the  latter  to  he  surety,  he  ia  bound  so  to 
act  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
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noety,  M  betwam  him  tad  the  prindpal,  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  suTety's  seoondaty  liabiU^. 

BeleaM  or  Diw^rge  of  Surety  or  Guar- 
antor.— Aa  the  contract  of  a  guarantor  is  col- 
lateral, obviously  he  cannot  be  liaUe  unless 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  principal, 
to  which  his  agreement  may  be  collateraL  Hence 
if  the  principal  is  not  liable  or  the  liability  of 
the  principal  ia  extinguished,  the  collateral  lia- 
bility comes  to  an  end  alM.  Moreover,  the 
surety  or  guarantor  may  be  disehai^ed  (1)  by 
acts  of  the  creditor  without  his  consent,  alter- 
ing materially  the  contract  with  the  principal; 
{2)  by  acts  which,  without  bia  consent,  take 
away  hia  right  to  pay  the  creditor,  and  for  his 
own  protection  obtain  thereby  the  immediate 
power  to  enforce  the  creditor's  rights  against 
the  principal.  Hence  an  extension  of  time  to 
the  debtor  on  consideration  and  for  a  definite 
period,  a  surrender  of  securities  to  the  principal, 
or  a  material  variation  of  tbe  surety's  or  guar- 
antor's risk,  without  the  latter's  consent,  ia  a 
discharge.  In  the  absence  of  statute,  the  better 
opinion  (though  the  matter  is  in  dispute)  is 
that  surety  or  guarantor  cannot  compel  the 
creditor  to  sue  the  principal  first;  hia  remedy  is 
to  pay  the  debt  and  enforce  the  creditor's  rights 
against  the  principal  himself  for  his  own  protec- 
tion. But  statutes  allow  him  to  notify  the  cred- 
itor to  sue,  and  release  him  in  ease  iaa  notice  is 
not  complied  with,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  MisaisBippi,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 
The  same  result  is  reached  by  judicial  decision 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  partially  in 
Minnesota. 

Bights  of  Surety. — In  addition  to  the  right 
to  pay  the  debt  and  succeed  to  the  creditor's 
rights  against  the  principal  debtor  for  his  own 
protection,  a  surety  has  a  right  against  tbe  prin- 
cipal to  be  indemnified  for  whatever  he  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  on  the  debt,  against  his  co- 
sureties to  compel  them  to  contribute  tlieir  shares 
of  what  he  has  had  to  pay,  supposing  he  has 
paid  more  than  his  share,  and  against  the  prin- 
cipal to  compel  the  latter  to  exonerate  him  by 
paying  the  debt. 

Bighta  of  the  Creditor. — ^The  creditor,  ex- 
cept when  notice  is  allowed  aa  above  explained, 
may  proceed  immediately  against  guarantor  or 
against  surety,  if  he  is  jointly  and  severally 
liable,  or  against  principal  and  surety  jointly, 
if  ibsy  are  jointly  liable,  to  collect  the  debt.  He 
also  has  a  right  to  require  the  guarantor  or 
surety  to  apply  on  the  debt  any  securities  the 
prinrapal  may  have  given  him  for  his  indemnity. 

Partnership.  —  Partnerahip  ia  the  relation 
between  persona  who  have  agreed  to  combine 
their  money  or  property  or  labor  or  skill  or 
some  of  them  in  a  joint  enterprise  or  business, 
and  to  share  the  profits.  The  basis  of  partner- 
ship is  agreement,  and  the  law  does  not  recognize 
the  partnership  as  an  entity  or  legal  person. 
Herein  it  diiTers  from  a  corporation,  the  basis 
of  which  ia  the  authority  of  the  state  creating 
a  legal  entity  or  person  distinct  and  apart  from 
the  individual  incorporators.  Hence,  while  a 
corporation  owes  debts,  not  the  stockholders  or 
members,  a  partnership  does  not  owe  debts 
legally,  but  the  partners  owe  them.  That  is, 
t«  luibili^  of  menriiers  or  stoekholders  la  a 


corporation  is  a  limited  one,  usually  extending 
only  to  the  amount  impaid  upon  their  shares. 
But  the  partners  in  a  partnership  are  joint 
debtors,  and  are  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of 
the  partnership  indebtedness.  It  is  common, 
however,  for  statutes  to  provide  for  special  or 
limited  partnership,  in  which  a  special  partner, 
who  advances  or  has  advanced  money  to  the 
business,  reives  a  share  of  the  profits  for  the 
use  of  his  money,  and  is  not  liable  for  debts. 
Such  statutes  require  that  the  name  of  the  spe- 
cial partner  shall  not  appear  in  the  firm  name, 
and  that  the  partnership  agreement  (or  articles) 
ahall  be  filed  in  some  specified  public  office.  It 
follows  also  from  the  legal  conception  of  a  part- 
nerfihip  that  debts  due  to  it  are  legally  due  to 
the  partners  as  joint  creditors.    Hence,  if  one 

Sartner  dies,  tbe  debt,  in  1^1  tmderetanding,  is 
ue  to  the  surviving  partner.  But  he  must  ac- 
count to  the  estate  of  the  decxased  partner  for 
tbe  latter's  share.  Conversely,  tiw  1^1  lialnlity 
for  partnership  debts,  in  case  of  death  of  one 
partner,  ia  imposed  on  the  survivor.  But  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  for  anything  he  may  pay  upon 
such  debts  beyond  his  share.  On  the  same 
ground,  suits  against  the  partnership  originally 
had  to  be,  and,  even  after  modern  legislation 
allowing  suits  by  or  against  partnerships  in  the 
partnership  name,  may  be  brought  against  tbe 
partners  jointly,  just  as  against  any  other  joint 
debtors,  and  either  the  property  of  any  partner 
or  the  partner^p  property  may  be  levied  upon 
under  execution  to  pay  the  debt.  Moreover,  a 
creditor  of  a  partner,  for  a  debt  in  which  the 
partnership  has  nothing  to  do,  may  levy  execu- 
tion upon  the  partnership  property  and  sell  the 
debtor  s  interest  therein,  as  in  any  other  case  of 
joint  ownership. 

Powers  aiLd  Butiea  of  Partners.— Each 
partner  is  the  agent  of  tbe  partnership,  and 
hence  of  aU  the  partners,  with  respect  to  the 
partnership  business.  If  among  themselves  they 
have  agreed  to  limit  the  authority  of  some  one 
partner,  be  may  become  liable  to  his  co-partners 
if  he  exceeds  such  limitation.  But  [wrsons  who 
deal  with  the  partnership  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  any  partner  may  bind  all,  unless  they  know 
of  the  limitation.  Partnership  is  a  fiduciary 
relation,  and  all  that  was  said  above  (see 
AoENCT,  supra)  as  to  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  such  a  relation  applies  here  also.  A 
partner  cannot  sell  or  transfer  hia  ahare  or  any 
part  of  it  so  as  to  bring  a  new  partner  into  the 
partnership  without  the  consent  of  all  hia  co- 
partners. And  if  a  new  one  is  so  brought  in, 
he  becomes  a  co-owner  of  partnership  property 
and  joint  debtor  for  its  debts  from  tne  time  he 
is  taken  in.  He  is  not  liable  for  prior  debts, 
and  the  former  partner  whose  place  he  takes  is 
still  liable  therefor.  But  it  may  be  agreed  that 
he  shall  assume  the  liability  of  the  retiring 
partner. 

Dissolution. — ^A  partnership,  if  formed  for  a 
fixed  and  limited  time,  is  dissolved  by  expiration 
of  that  time;  if  not,  it  may  be  dissolved  by 
notification  of  any  one  to  the  others  that  it  is 
dissolved.  In  either  case,  it  ia  dissolved  if  all 
consent,  if  a  partner  dies,  or  if  one  of  tbe  part- 
ners becomes  bankrupt.  It  may  also  be  dli- 
solved  by  a  court  if  one  of  the  partners  become 
insane  or  incapable  of  acting,  or.^  conducts 
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hinuelf  OS  to  prevent  proper  carrying  on  of  the 
business,  or  if  the  business  can  only  be  carried 
on  at  a  loss.  Where  a  court  winds  up  a  part- 
nership, it  will  pay  the  partnership  creditors 
first  out  of  the  partnership  assets,  and  will  allow 
creditors  of  the  individual  partners  to  take  only 
what  is  left. 

CorpomtloiiB. — corporation  is  rf^rded  in 
law  as  a  person  distinct  from  its  members,  so 
much  BO  that  it  may  have  rights  against  them 
and  they  in  turn  have  rights  againat  it  or 
toward  it.  It  derives  its  existencie  from  the 
state.  Formerly  each  corporation  was  created 
by  a  special  act,  for  that  purpose  called  a  char- 
ter. The  practice  now  is  to  provide  by  general 
law,  that  ordinary  business  corporations  may 
be  formed  by  a  simple  process  of  adopting  arti- 
cles of  association  or  incorporation  and  filing 
them  or  a  certificate  thereof  in  some  designated 
public  office. 

Corporations  are  of  two  kinds,  public  and 

Jirivate.  A  public  corporation  is  one  created 
or  WHne  purpose  of  government,  such  aa  a  city, 
a  village,  a  school  district.  Other  corporations, 
even  where  they  are  public-service  corporations, 
like  railway,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express 
companies,  are  called  private  corporations.  In 
case  of  charitable,  religious,  library,  and  some- 
times Bodal  institutions  or  societies,  which  are 
permitted  to  incorporate,  the  statutes  prescribe 
an  organization  without  capital  stock.  But  in 
other  cases  the  interest  which  the  members  have 
in  the  corporation  is  represented  by  shares  in 
the  capital  stock,  the  total  amount  of  which  is 
fixed  by  the  charter  or  articles.  The  stock- 
holders are  not  in  any  sense  the  owners  of  the 
property  or  assets  of  the  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration owns  them.  The  stockholders  own 
merely  the  shares,  which  give  them  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  control  of  the  oorporatitm, 
receive  dividends,  if  any  are  declared,  and  upon 
winding  up  of  the  corporation,  to  receive  a 
share  in  the  residue  after  payment  of  all  claims 
against  the  corporation  in  the  proportion  which 
their  shares  of  stock  bear  to  the  whole  capital. 

Powers  of  CorporationB. — A  corporation 
may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  corporate  name, 
may  have  and  use  a  seal,  and  may  make  reason- 
able by>lawB,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  its 
government.  It  also  has  what  is  called  legally 
"perpetual  succession";  that  is,  the  corporate 
existence  is  in  no  way  affected  by  changes  in 
its  membership,  and  its  property  and  obligations 
belong  to  and  are  those  of  the  legal  entity,  no 
matter  who  are  the  members  or  how  the  mem- 
bership changes.  But  the  corporation  only  has 
the  powers  and  can  only  use  its  powers  for  the 
purpose  provided  in  its  charter  articles.  An  act 
outside  of  what  is  so  provided  is  said  to  be 
ttltro  virea,  that  is,  beyond  its  powers.  If  it 
attempts  to  do  ultra  vire$  acts,  any  stodcholder 
may  obtain  an  injunction.  The  corporation  can- 
not enforce  ultra  vires  contracts  against  third 
persons,  and  some  authorities  hold  that  ultra 
vires  acts  are  wholly  void. 

ICanagement  of  'Corporatlona. — The  charter 
or  articles  provide  how  a  corporation  shall  be 
managed  or  governed.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  ultimate  government  is  in  the  meeting 
of  all  ttte  stockholders,  in  which  each  has  one 
vote  for  each  share  which  he  holds.  The  imme- 
diate management  is  uenally  in  a  board  of 


directors.  These  directors  oceapy  a  fiduciary 
relation  to  the  corporation  and  to  the  stock- 
holders (see  supra,  Aoenct).  In  case  of  mis- 
management, in  breach  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  relation,  a  stockholder  may  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation  to  enjoin  the  mis- 
management and  compel  restitution  to  the  cor- 
poration of  money  or  property  it  is  equitably 
entitled  to. 

Stock  and  Stoekholdera. — Shares  are  usu- 
ally evidenced  by  certificates  and  are  transfer- 
able on  the  books  of  the  corporation  by  surren- 
der of  the  old  certificate  and  taking  out  a  new 
one  running  to  the  new  shareholder.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  execute  a  blank  power  of  attorney 
on  the  back  of  the  certificate  authorizing  the 
holder  to  make  such  transfer,  bo  that  practically 
when  the  original  holder  has  indorsed  it,  the 
certificate  can  pass  by  delivery.  But  at  law 
the  perstm  who  is  ngistered  on  the  books  aa 
stockholder  is  regarded  as  owning  the  shares, 
and  he  only  is  entitled  to  vote  at  meetings  and 
to  receive  dividends. 

Dissolution. — A  corporation  may  be  dis- 
solved by  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  in  its 
charter  or  articles,  by  voluntary  surrender  of 
its  franchises,  or  by  forfeiture,  either  for  not 
using  its  franchises  or  for  misusing  them,  at 
suit  of  the  states  Statutes  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions also  provide  for  the  judicial  winding  up  of 
insolvent  oorporati<HiB,  on  the  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders, or  at  the  instance  of  certain  public 
officers. 

Property. — The  law  distinguishes  two  kinds 
of  property,  real  property  and  personal  property. 
The  distinction  is  an  arbitrary  and  technical 
one,  and  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as  the  layman 
usually  supposes  it.  Real  property,  on  the  death 
of  the  owner,  deseeds  at  once  to  the  heir  or 
heirs,  unless  disposed  of  by  will ;  personal  prop- 
erty, whetlier  there  is  a  will  or  not,  passes  at 
once  to  the  executor  or  administrator,  by  whom, 
if  disposed  of  by  legacies  in  the  will,  it  is  turned 
over  to  the  legatees,  or,  if  there  is  no  will,  it  is 
distributed  among  the  next  of  kin  of  the  de- 
ceased owner.  Estates  in  land,  except  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  i.  e.,  for  years,  and  certain 
rights  called  "incorporeal  hereditaments,"  such 
as  rights  of  way  and  other  like  rights  in  ui- 
other^  land,  rights  to  take  something  from 
another's  land  (called  profits), francbises,annui- 
ties  and  rents,  are  real  property.  Everything 
else  that  may  be  owned,  including  estates  in 
land  of  definite  duration,  is  personal  property. 

Personal  Property. — The  technical  term  for 
personal  property  is  "chattels"  or  "goods  and 
chattels."  Chattels  are  of  two  kinds;  chattels 
real,  that  is,  estates  in  land  less  than  freehold 
(i.  e.,  for  years  or  at  will),  and  chattels  per- 
sonal, that  is,  all  other  forms  of  personal  prop- 
erty. Chattels  personal  are  classified  as  choses 
in  possession,  that  is,  tangible  corporeal  chat- 
tels and  choses  in  action,  that  is,  incorporeal 
chattels,  such  as  notes,  book  accounts,  shares  of 
stock,  bonds,  judgments,  and  the  like. 

Choses  In  Action.— Originally  the  law  did 
not  allow  choses  in  action  to  be  transferred. 
Later  it  allowed  transfer  of  claims  upon  con- 
l^act  or  for  injury  to  property  to  the  extent 
that  the  assignee  might  sue  and  collect  in  the 
assignor's  name.  Statutes  now  allow  him  to  sue 
in  his  own  name  in  most  jurisdictions.  But 
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claims  for  salary  of  public  officers  not  yet  earned 
cannot  be  aBsigned. 

Joint  and  Common  Ownsrahip.  —  Where 
two  or  more  personB  own  a  chattel  in  undivided 
shares  they  ere  to-day  owners  in  common.  Part- 
ners as  to  debts  due  the  firm,  and  trustees,  exec- 
utors, and  administrators  are  an  exception. 
They  are  held  joint  owners,  so  that  is  one  dies 
the  legal  title  goes  to  the  survivors.  In  ease  of 
ownership  in  common,  the  share  of  a  deceased 
owner  is  treated  like  any  other  property.  Own- 
ership in  common  of  chattels  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory form  of  ownership.  Each  owner  ia  en- 
titled to  possession,  and  the  possession  of  one  ia 
that  of  all.  Hence  unless  the  chattel  is  divisible 
(e.  g.,  BO  many  tons  of  hay  or  bushels  of  grain), 
if  one  owner  in  common  excludes  the  other  from 
the  use  of  the  chattel,  the  latter's  only  remedy 
is  to  go  and  take  it,  if  he  can,  without  breach 
of  the  peace.  Even  if  there  ia  a  contract  how  it 
shall  be  used,  he  can  only  sue  for  breach  of  that 
contract.  If  the  chattel  is  divisible,  there  may 
be  partition  by  either  taking  his  share.  In  a^y 
case  there  may  be  partition  by  agre«neat,  or  if 
the  chattel  is  indivisible  and  they  cannot  agree, 
by  suit  for  that  purpose.  If  repairs  are  neces- 
sary, either  may  repair,  and  if  the  other  has 
agreed  or  has  been  notified  and  refused  to  do 
anything,  the  latter  may  be  held  for  his  share 
of  *the  reasonable  expense  of  necessary  repairs. 

Acquisition  of  ChattelEL — There  are  two 
modes  of  acquisition:  original  acquisition,  by 
which  one  gets  a  new  and  independent  title 
(without  regard  to  any  pre-existing  rights  of 
others),  and  derivative  acquisition,  in  which  one 
gets  whatever  title  the  person  from  whom  he 
takes  has  to  give  him.  One  mode  of  original 
acquisition  ia  occupation,  i,  e.,  taking  possession 
with  intent  to  become  owner,  of  wild  animals 
{ not  on  another's  land ) ,  or  of  abandoned  chat- 
tels (provided  one  is  rightfully  on  the  land 
where  he  finds  them).  An  abandoned  chattel  is 
one  of  which  the  owner  has  relinquished  posses- 
sion intending  to  give  up  all  his  rights  in 
it.  Another  mode  is  adverse  possession  of 
the  chattel  for  the  period  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Another  mode  is  called  accession, 
^e  person  seized  of  land  for  the  time  being, 
even  if  wrongfully,  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
fruits  and  products  of  the  soil  he  removes  there- 
from while  seized.  The  owner  of  animals  be- 
comes owner  of  the  increase  born  to  such  animals. 
Another  form  of  accession  takes  place  where 
materials  of  two  persons  are  united  or  where 
one  person  expends  labor  upon  another's  mate- 
rials so  as  to  change  their  form.  In  the  former 
case,  if  they  cannot  be  separated,  the  whole  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  the  principal  materials, 
but  the  other  has  a  claim  for  the  value  of  what 
he  thus  loses.  In  the  latter,  if  the  new  form 
is  of  a  value  greatly  in  excess  of  the  old  one, 
the  person  who  nas  made  the  change  by  his  labor 
in  good  faith  is  owner,  but  the  other  has  a  claim 
for  the  value  of  the  materials;  if  the  new  form 
ia  not  of  a  value  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
old  one,  the  original  owner  does  not  lose  his 
property.  Still  another  mode  is  confusion.  If 
the  property  of  two  persons  is  confused  so  that 
the  original  components  of  the  new  mass  cannot 
be  distinguished,  each  owns  an  undivided  share 
in  the  new  mass  to  the  extent  to  which  his  prop* 
erty  is  represented  therein.    If  the  proportion 


of  the  original  components  to  the  new  mass  can- 
not be  ascertained,  and  the  confusion  was  made 
willfully  and  fraudulently  by  one  of  the  parties, 
the  whole  is  awarded  to  the  innocent  party. 

Derivative  acquisition  takes  place  by  law 
when  one  who  has  converted  to  his  own  use 
another's  chattel  and  has  been  sued  for  the  con- 
version pays  the  judgment.  By  satisfying  the 
judgment  he  becomes  owner  as  of  the  date  of 
the  conversion.  It  takes  place  by  act  of  the 
parties  in  case  of  ^ift,  legacy,  sale,  or  mortgage. 

Oifts. — A  gift  IS  a  gratuitous  transfer  of  a 
chattel  from  one  person  to  another.  Gifts  must 
be  accepted  by  the  donee  (person  to  whom  the 
gift  is  made),  but  acceptance  ia  presumed.  Tliey 
are  of  two  kinds :  infer  vivos,  i.  e.,  between  living 
persons,  and  causa  mortis,  i,  e.,  in  oontem- 
plation  of  death  and  conditioned  on  death  ensu- 
ing. Gifts  of  each  kind  require  delivery  of  the 
article  to  the  donee  or  to  some  one  for  him.  A 
sift  causa  mortia  is  one  made  in  contemplation  of 
death  from  disease  or  from  some  impending 
peril.  If  death  does  not  ensue,  the  gift  does  not 
take  effect.  And  the  donor  (^ver)  may  revoke 
the  ^ft  at  any  time.  When  a  gift  titter  vivoa  is 
complete  by  delivery  or  one  cauaa  mortis  by  de- 
livery in  the  lifetime  of  the  donor  and  death  of 
the  donor  from  the  disease  or  casualty  feared,  it 
is  not  revocable. 

Sales. — A  uniform  statute  on  the  subject  of 
sales  of  personal  property  has  been  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  six  jurisdictions.  It  is 
likely  that  eventually  it  will  be  put  in  force 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  common  law  on  the  subject  is  generally 
in  force.  The  word  "sale"  is  used  in  two  senses. 
Strictly  it  means  an  agreement  by  which  the 
seller  (legally  called  the  vendor)  transfers  to  the 
buyer  (vendee)  the  whole  of  some  existing  prop- 
erty right  for  a  price  in  money.  But  the  term 
is  also  used  to  mean  a  contract  to  make  such  a 
transfer  at  some  future  time  (executory  sale). 
In  an  executory  sale,  one  need  not  be  owner; 
he  may  bind  himself  to  procure  and  transfer  in 
the  future.  But  no  one  can  give  any  better  or 
greater  title  by  a  sale  than  he  has  to  transfer. 
Even  though  the  buyer  takes  for  value  without 
notice,  except  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments, he  only  gets  the  title  of  the  seller,  what- 
ever that  was.  If,  however,  one  sella  something 
he  does  not  own  and  warrants  the  title,  in  case 
he  afterwards  acquires  title  to  it,  that  title  will 
pass  to  the  vendee,  because  the  law  will  not 
allow  the  vendor  to  deny  the  title  he  purported 
to  convey  and  warranted.  If  a  bill  of  sale,  1.  e., 
a  written  transfer  of  the  property  under  seal 
(except  where  seals  are  abolished,  see  Con- 
tracts, supro),  is  executed  and  deli\-ered,  title 
passes  thereby  at  once.  If  not,  if  the  subject 
of  the  sale  is  not  specific,  e.  g.,  10  horses,  but 
not  10  particular  horses,  1U,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  but  not  the  wheat  in  a  particular  eleva- 
tor, title  passes  to  the  buyer  on  delivery.  If 
the  subject  is  specific,  when  title  passes  depends 
on  the  intention  of  the  parties;  if  they  intend 
an  immediate  transfer,  it  passes;  if  they  intend 
an  executory  sale  to  be  completed  later  by  car- 
rying out  the  agreement,  it  does  not.  Until 
title  has  passed  to  the  buyer,  the  risk  of  loss  of 
the  article  (e.  g.,  by  destruction,  burning,  death, 
etc)  is  on  the  seller.   Delivery  to  a  common 
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carrier  consigned  to  the  buyer  is  a  delivery 
vhieh  passes  title  to  the  buyer  unless  the  parties 
have  agreed  otherwise.  Where  the  sale  is  on 
credit  and  the  property  is  sent  to  the  buyer  by 
a  common  carrier  or  any  agency  other  than  the 
burr's  agent  or  servant,  the  seller  may  stop  It 
while  in  transit  and  retake  it,  in  case  it  nas 
not  come  into  the  buyer's  possession  and  con- 
trol, if  the  buyer  becomes  insolvent.  This  is 
called  the  right  of  stoppagu  in  transitu.  Where 
section  17  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  is  in  force 
(see  Contracts,  supra)  it  applies  to  sates. 

Warranty. — Every  sale  of  a  chattel  which 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  is  in  the  seller'a  possea- 
sion  carries  with  it  by  implication  a  warranty 
that  the  seller  has  title  to  what  he  sells.  But 
there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  quality.  As 
to  that  the  buyer  takes  the  risk  unless  there  is 
an  actual  (express)  warranty.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, however.  If  something  is  ordered  from 
a  manufacturer  for  a  special  purpose  of  which 
he  baa  knowledge,  he  warrants  by  implication 
that  it  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for  that  pnrpose. 
Express  warranties  are  subject  to  an  exception 
that  if  the  buyer  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  thing  warranted,  the  warranty  does  not 
cover  obvious  defects  which  any  one  could  dis- 
cover by  an  ordinary  examination.  If  the  sale 
is  procured  by  fraud,  it  is  voidable  (see  Con- 
tracts, supra ) .  But  if  not,  a  mere  breach  of 
warranty  does  not  give  the  buyer  a  right  to  set 
aside  an  executed  sale.  His  remedy  is  to  sue 
for  breach  of  the  warranty, 

Cliattal  Kortgagea. — A  chattel  mortgage  is 
in  form  a  conveyance  of  personal  property  to  a 
creditor  upon  a  condition  that  if  the  debt  is  paid 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation,  the 
transfer  shall  be  void  and  the  property  revest  in 
the  mortgagor.  Originally  if  the  debt  was  not 
paid  at  maturity,  the  mortgagee  simply  had  a 
complete  title  to  the  property.  But  equity 
allowed  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  and  the  mort- 
gagee to  sue  in  equity  to  require  him  to  do  so, 
and  cut  off  (foreclose)  the  right  of  redemption 
if  he  did  not.  To-da^  statute  everywhere  pro- 
vide a  simple  and  inexpensive  foreclosure  by 
taking  poeaession  of  the  property,  selling  at 
public  sale  after  notice,  and  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds on  the  debt.  Blanks  for  chattel  mortgages 
adapted  to  local  requirements  may  be  procured 
in  any  community,  but  a  few  suggestions  and 
warnings  about  the  use  of  them  may  be  made. 
The  description  of  the  property  should  be  such 
as  to  afford  notice  to  third  persons.  Hence  the 
property  must  not  only  be  described  clearly  but 
located.  The  place  where  the  property  is  sit- 
uated is  an  important  element  of  the  descrip- 
tion, and  should  not  be  omitted.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  a  power  of  sate  by 
the  mortgagor,  without  requiring  him  to  account 
to  the  mortgagee  for  the  proceeds  of  sales,  is  a 
fraud  on  other  creditors,  and  makes  the  mort- 
gage void  as  to  them.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mortgage  upon  this  matter,  but  the  mortgagee 
knows  of  and  permits  sales  without  an.  account- 
ing for  the  proceeds,  other  creditors  may  set  the 
mortgage  aside.  Where  a  mortgage  is  givoi 
upon  a  stock  of  goods,  therefore,  one  ought  to 
be  careful  to  insert  a  provision  therein  covering 
this  point.  The  mortgagee  should  also  see  to  it 
that  the  form  or  blank  used  contains  a  clause 
antborizlng  foreclosure  In  case  the  mortgagee 


feels  "unsafe  or  insecure."  This  will  enable  him 
to  take  the  property,  if  with  good  reason  he 
believes  bis  security  is  becoming  impaired.  If 
the  mortgage  is  for  a  small  sum,  it  is  for  the 
advanta^  of  both  parties  to  include  a  waiver 
of  the  statutory  requirements  as  to  notice  of 
sale,  and  even  to  agree  to  a  private  sale.  Unless 
waived,  all  statutory  provisions  must  be  sub- 
stantially complied  with.  If  not,  the  mortgagee 
may  become  liable  to  the  mortgagor  for  conver- 
sion of  the  property.  Statutory  provisions  as  to 
recording  or  filing  chattel  mortgages  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  states.  These  should  be  looked 
up  and  carefully  complied  with.  Otherwiae 
other  creditors  may  defeat  the  security. 

Possession  of  Chattels:  Bailments.— With- 
out being  the  owner  of  a  chattel,  one  may  never- 
theless have  the  right  to  possession  of  it  against 
every  one,  including  the  owner,  or  against  every 
one  but  the  owner,  by  reason  of  bailment,  or 
pledge,  or  lien,  or  finding.  A  bailment  is  a 
delivery  of  possession  of  a  chattel  by  one  per- 
son (called  the  bailor)  to  another  (called  the 
bailee)  to  be  held  by  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
of  the  bailment  and  redelivered  when  that  pur- 
pose is  accomplished.  Bailments  are  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  those  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
bailor,  such  as  a  deposit  for  safe  keeping  with- 
out compensation;  (2)  those  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  bailee,  such  as  gratuitous  loan  of  an  arti- 
cle; and  (3)  those  for  the  benefit  of  both,  such 
as  delivery  to  a  carrier  for  transportation  for 
hire  or  delivery  to  a  creditor  by  way  of  pledge. 
In  the  first  classt  the  bailee  is  excused  if  the 
property  is  lost  ^r  stolen  or  destroyed  unless  he 
was  grossly  negligent.  In  the  second  he  is  held  to 
a  high  degree  of  care,  and  is  liable  if  the  prop- 
erty is  lost  or  stolen  or  destroyed  unless  he  uses 
such  care.  In  the  third  class  he  is  held  to  ordi- 
nary care  such  as  prudent  men  generally  employ. 

Fledges. — ^A  pledge  or  pawn  is  a  bailment  of 
a  chattel  as  security  for  a  debt,  the  pledgee 
acquiring  a  right  to  retain  possession  until  the 
debt  is  paid.  If  the  debt  is  not  paid,  he  may 
foreclose  by  suit  for  that  purpose  or  he  may 
give  reasonable  notice  to  the  owner  and  proceed 
to  sell  at  auction  and  apply  the  proceeds  on  the 
debt.  The  pledgee  may  assign  his  rights  to 
another,  or  even  pledge  them,  if  he  does  so  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  of  the  pledgee,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  sell  before  the  debt  is  due  or  to 
repledge  as  his  own  so  as  to  cut  off  the  right  to 
redeem.  If  he  does  so,  the  plolgor  may  sue  for 
conversion  and  recover  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  property  and  the  amount  of  tlie 
debt.  Whatever  pledgee  may  do,  the  pledgor  is 
not  entitled  to  possession  until  he  pays  or  ten- 
ders the  amount  of  the  debt.  In  case  of  pledges 
of  negotiable  instruments  or  other  choses  in 
action,  called  collateral  securities,  the  instru- 
ments, indorsed  where  necessary,  are  delivered 
to  the  pledgee  and  a  written  contract  is  usually 
entered  into  specifying  the  manner  in  which  the 
securities  shall  be  disposed  of  in  case  the  debt 
is  not  paid.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Jones, 
Pledges  (2  ed.),  Boston,  1901,  or  Colebrooke, 
Treatise  on  the  Lato  of  Collateral  Securities 
(2  ed.),  Chicago,  1898. 

liens. — A  lien  is  a  right  to  hold  possession 
of  the  property  of  another  until  some  claim  of 
the  person  in  possession  is  satisfied.  This  is  the 
original  use  of  the  term,  and  a  lien  of  this  sort 
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1«  called  ft  "eommos-Uv  U«n."  There  are  also  atatutorjr 
liens,  which  (tva  a  risht  to  tell  for  aatiafaction  of  tlu 
claim,  sod  even,  I&  some  eaaei,  to  take  poaaauloa  of  the 
property  and  have  it  Bold.  With  respect  to  extent,  Uena 
are  apecial  or  feneral,  that  is,  they  are  righta  to  hold 
or  hold  and  aell)  for  ■  partienlar  claim,  or  to  bold 
or  hold  and  sell)  for  all  aaiiu  dne  from  the  ovner  to 
the  lien  holder.  Of  the  latter  type  is  the  lien  of  the 
factor  upon  gooda  of  the  principal  in  his  hands.  Special 
liens  are  given  by  the  common  lav  to  the  carrier  for 
freight  npon  the  property  transported  (but  not  on  other 
property),  to  the  innlceei>er  upon  all  property  brought 
into  the  inn  by  a  gueat  which  the  innkeeper  ia  bound 
to  receive,  as  security  for  the  board  and  lodging  on 
that  occasion  (but  not  on  prior  occasions),  and  to  any 
other  person  to  whom  a  chattel  Is  delivered  In  order  that 
he  do  some  work  upon  or  perform  some  service  with 
respect  to  it,  provided  its  value  la  increased  by  such 
work  or  service.  Such  liens  give  a  right  to  hold  until 
the  claim  ia  paid,  but  not  to  sell  for  payment.  Strictly, 
such  a  sale  can  only  be  bad  by  foreclosure  in  court. 
Statutes  now  give  liens  also  to  stable  keepers  for  the 
keep  of  horses,  and  to  persons  who  take  animals  for 
pasturage  (called  "agisters"),  and  in  many  diverse  casea 
of  the  sort.  These  statutory  liens  ma^  usually  be  fore- 
closed by  notice  to  the  debtor  and  public  sale,  as  in  case 
of  a  pledge.  If  the  lien  holder  gives  up  possession,  he 
loses  his  lien,  and  can  only  sue  for  the  debt. 

Finding  Chattels. — One  who  finds  a  lost 
chattel  (even  if  on  the  land  of  another,  pro- 
vided he  is  there  rightfully  at  the  time)  ac- 
quires a  right  to  take  and  hold  possession  against  every 
one  except  the  owner.  He  mnst  deliver  to  the  owner, 
and  has  no  right  to  hold  for  expenses  incurred  or  for 
a  reward,  unless  a  definite  sum  has  been  ofTered  by  wn^ 
of  reward,  in  which  case  he  can  hold  for  that  sum.  If 
a  finder  loses,  a  second  finder  must  restore  to  the  for- 
mer, subject  to  the  paramount  right  of  the  owner.  An 
important  distinction  exists  between  lost  chattels  and 
those  that  are  merely  mislaid.  An  article  Is  lost  when, 
without  intending  it,  the  owner  has  let  It  get  out  of  his 
control  or  possession.  If  he  puts  It  in  a  place  which 
ia  in  the  castody  or  control  of  another  intentionally,  and 
then  forgeU  to  remove  it,  the  person  in  charge  of  such 
place  has  the  right  to  hold  tt,  and  another  cannot  claim 
the  right  to  talie  poasessioo  of  it  aa  n  finder. 

Beal  Froperty:  Conveyancing. — The  law 
of  real  property  is  the  moat  technical  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  our  legal  system.  Hence,  unless  one 
is  sure  that  he  knows  what  he  is  about,  it  Is  very 
unwise  for  the  layman  to  do  anything  of  consequence 
involving  a  point  of  real  property  law  without  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  rights  and  interests  in  land  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situated,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  several  states  differ  greatly  in  many  impor- 
tant details  in  the  law  of  real  property.  One  should 
not  assume  that  rules  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his 
own  locality  will  govern  estates  in  land  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions. Conveyancing  blanks  adapted  to  local  require- 
ments may  be  had  of  stationers  almost  everywhere. 
Hence  it  would  subserve  no  useful  purpose  to  Insert 
forms  here,  especially  as  the  practice  of  difi^rent  Juris- 
dictiona  varies  so  greatiy.  But  a  few  mggestioni  and 
cautions  nay  be  of  use. 

Forms  and  Oonveyanclng  Blanks. — Care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  blank 
forms  of  conveyances.  There  is  often  a  great 
difference  in  forms,  and  one  ought  never  to  fill  out  a 
form  and  assume  that  it  will  suffice  without  first  read- 
ing it  very  carefully,  unless  it  is  one  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  Hany  clauses  which  are  highly  desirable  in 
such  instruments  as  mortgages,  for  instance,  will  not  he 
found  in  every  blank.  It  is  vrise  also  to  look  a  blank 
over  before  using  it  unless  one  is  familiar  with  it  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes  in  filling  it  out.  Never  abbre- 
viate. Neither  the  names  of  parties  nor  the  description 
of  the  property  should  be  abbreviated.  Avoid  also 
erasnres,  alterations,  and  Interlineations,  They  are 
dangeroua  and  may  be  fatal  to  some  aDhaeqnent  use  of 
the  instrument  which  may  be  desired.  Draw  it  over 
rather  than  erase  or  alter. 

Deeds. — Title  to  freehold  estates  in  land  { i.  e., 
for  life  or  in  fee  simple,  that  is,  to  one  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever)  can  only  be  trans- 
ferred by  a  formal  conveyance,  which  takes  place  to-day 
by  execution  and  delivery  of  a  deed.  Except  where 
private  seals  are  abolished  (see  Contracts,  tupra), 
the  deed  must  be  under  seal.    It  takes  effect  when  It 


ia  delivered,  i.  e.,  when  the  grantor  (peraim  who  coa- 
veya)  puts  it  oat  of  hia  control  with  tte  intention  that 
it  operate.  Ha  may  deliver  It  vpon  condition  (tedinl- 
cally  in  ewrow),  so  that  it  is  beyond  hia  control,  and 
yet  win  not  be  turned  over  to  the  grantee  or  will  not 
operate  tin  the  condition  ia  performed.  A  deed  vrhldt 
releases  or  eonveyt  the  interest  or  estate  of  the  grantor 
without  any  covenant  or  covenants  as  to  title  is  gener- 
ally called  a  quit-claim  deed.  One  which  contains 
covenants  warranting  the  title  is  generally  called  a 
warranty  deed.  The  covanaots  in  a  warranty  deed  not 
only  BubserTe  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  grantor's  title, 
but  they  also  operate  to  transmit  to  the  grantee  or  bis 
successors  in  interest  any  title  which  the  grantor  ac- 
quires afterwards,  unless  he  reacquires  the  title  he 
warranted.  Hence  a  warrranty  deed  is  mu«h  to  be 
preferred. 

In  describing  the  parties,  the  first  name  of  grantor 
and  grantee  ought  to  be  given  in  full,  as,  if  litigation 
ensues,  it  may  be  essential  to  know  the  full  name.  If 
in  the  chain  of  title  the  grantor  is  described  by  his 
initials,  it  is  better  to  have  him  make  the  conveyance 
by  his  full  name  and  add  a  recital  to  show  that  he  Is 
the  person  referred  to  by  the  initials,  as  "John  Doe, 

described  in  a  certain  conveyance  from  to  , 

dated  and  recorded  in  ,  as  J.  Doe.    It  often 

happens  that  errors  creep  into  conveyances,  and  that 
the  name  under  which  the  title  is  held  is  not  the  real 
name  of  the  grantor.  In  such  case  it  is  best  to  describe 
him  In'  his  true  name,  and  refer  to  the  prior  conveyance 
and  the  description  therein  as  illnstrated  above.  The 
rraidenee  of  grantor  and  grantee  renectively  ought  also 
to  be  inserted  carefully.  'While  thli  ia  in  no  way 
essential,  it  ia  often  niglily  convei^ent  anbaeqvenUy 
when  some  claim  arisea  with  respect  to  title. 

Gnat  care  should  be  taken  to  have  Uw  description  of 
the  property  complete,  certain,  and  accurate.  Avoid 
such  crude  and  amblgaous  descriptions  as  "the  east  ten 
feet  of  lot  one,"  or  "ten  feet  off  of  lot  two."  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  describe  by  reference  to  a  plat  or  govern- 
ment subdivision,  so  that  the  tract  must  be  bounded, 
always  begin  at  a  known  point  or  at  a  paint  on  a 
known  line,  or,  it  that  is  impossible,  st  a  point  located  by 
course  and  distance  from  two  known  paints.  So  far 
ss  poBBible,  run  along  known  tines,  stating  direction  and 
distance,  and,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  wherever 
possible  mn  parallel  to  known  lines,  stating  the  line  to 
which  you  run  parallel,  the  direction  and  the  distance. 
Be  careful  to  see  that  your  boundaries  connect.  Remem- 
ber that,  in  case  of  discrepancy,  monuments  and  known 
points  prevail  over  distances,  and  also  that,  in  general, 
where  a  highway  or  stream  is  described  as  a  boundary, 
or  a  line  is  run  along  a  stream  or  highway  as  a  boun- 
dary, the  middle  of  the  stream  or  highway  is  under- 
stood. If  the  parties  intend  eiherwise,  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  their  intention  manifest. 

Where  witnesses  are  required,  he  sure  that  ther  an 
disinterested.  If  different  grantors  tign  at  different 
tiroes,  the  witnesses  ought  to  indicate  whose  signatare 
they  attest. 

With  respect  to  acknowledgment,  the  flawing  points 
are  important:  It  should  b«  taken  by  a  magistrate 
authorized  to  take  It;  the  magistrate  should  not  be 
beneficially  interested  in  the  conveyance  in  any  wur;  he 
should  be  careful  te  distinctly  ask  each  grantor  if  the 
conveyance  Is  his  voltutary  act  and  deed,  otherwise,  in 
many  Juriadlctioiu,  a  conveyance  of  a  homestead  may 
fail;  if  he  has  a  seal  he  should  affix  it  to  his  certificate, 
and  he  should  sign  the  certificate  ofBcially;  if  the  instru- 
ment conveys  lands  outside  of  the  state,  the  acknowl- 
edgment should  always  be  taken  before  some  officer 
having  a  seal.  Finally,  one  should  see  to  it  that  the 
signstures  conform  to  the  names  in  the  body  of  the  deed. 

If  covenants  or  conditions  restricting  the  use  of  the 
land  are  desired,  a  lawyer  should  be  consulted,  as  the 
law  on  this  subject  is  complex  and  technical. 

Kortgagts. — What  has  been  said  as  to  deeds 
applies  also  to  mortgages,  which  are  a  form  of 

deed. 

Leases. — The  foregoing  suggestions  apply  also 
to  leases.  But  a  few  further  suggestions  may 
be  made.  At  common  law  the  landlord  is  not 
bound  to  make  repairs.  Hence,  if  it  Is  Intended  he 
shah  rspair,  there  mnst  be  a  covenant  to  that  effect  in 
the  lease.  In  a  lease  of  land  with  buildings  there  should 
also,  in  most  jurisdictions,  be  a  provision  as  to  rent 
in  case  of  destruction  by  fire.  There  should  also  be 
provisions  as  to  sub-letting  and  assignment.  If  restric- 
tions upon  the  use  of  the  property  are  inserted,  in 
order  to  make  them  effective  there  should  be  a  emotion 
that  the  term  shall  cease  in  ease  they  or  any  of  them 
are  not  adhered  to. 
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Abstracts  of  Title. — The  purpose  of  an  ab- 
stract is  to  enable  a  lawyer  passing  upon  the 
title  to  do  eo  conveniently  and  intelligently. 
An  abttra^t  ii  of  no  partieuiar  vabia  unl«»»  it  is 
examined  and  the  title  approved  by  tome  competent 
perton.  It  maat  be  borne  in  mind  also  tbat  there  are 
a  BVinber  of  reiv  important  points  which  an  abstract 
cannot  meet  for  the  reuon  th&t  the  record  doei  not  and 
cannot  diiclose  them.  Among  these  are  (1)  a  forged 
deed;  (2)  a  false  certificate  of  scknowledsment  upon 
coQvejranire  of  a  horaealead;  (3)  insanity  of  a  grantor; 
(4)  falM  returns  of  service  id  Judicial  proeeedinn; 
(6)  the  peuibilit7  that  there  are  persons  in  poaseislon 
irwwe  claims  are  not  of  record.  These  are  not  all  of 
etinal  importance  In  all  juriBdIctionB.  Bnt  In  one  jurii- 
dietion  or  another  each  one  raight  be  fatal. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — In  order  to  be  liable 
to  pay  rent,  or  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
land,  one  must  be  occupying  as  tenant.  One 
who  ia  in  posBeeston  claiming  adversely  cannot  be  held 
for  rent.    The  remedy  against  him  is  to  sue  for  the 

Sroflts  he  has  received  wnile  wrongfully  in  possession, 
me  may  be  a  tenant,  however,  without  a  formal  lease, 
if  he  ia  in  possesion  in  subordination  to  and  acknowl- 
edging the  title  of  the  landlord.  The  most  important 
incidents  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  are: 
(1)  that  the  tenant  it  estopped  to  deny  the  landlord's 
titliB,  that  is,  haviuf  entered  as  tenant,  ho  cannot 
anert  any  daim  of  ownership  or  title  adverss  to  the 
landlord  or  daim  to  hold  under  a  different  landlord,  no 
matter  how  well  founded  the  daim  may  be,  without  first 
dvinc  up  posseBiion;  and  (2)  that  every  letting  carries 
with  It  by  implication  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
lessor  that  the  lessee  shall  quietly  enjoy  the  premises  let, 
that  Is,  that  neither  the  leuor  nor  any  one  claiming  un- 
der or  adversely  to  him  shall  evict  the  lessee.  The  eviction 
may  take  place  by  actual  ouBter  or  by  depriving  the  lessee 
of  the  use  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  aemiied  premises. 
In  case  of  such  sn  eviction  the  lessee  may  sue  the  lessor 
for  damages,  or  he  may  surrender  his  term.  Except  in 
rase  of  eviction,  the  lessee  cannot  surrender  without 
the  assent  of  the  lessor.  Rent  is  also  an  incident  of 
the  relation.  If  none  Is  provided  for,  and  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  lessee  shall  hold  gratuitously,  he  will 
be  liable  for  the  reasonable  value  of  use  and  occupation 
from  the  time  he  took  possession.  For  the  lease  of  itself 
gives  no  estate.  It  merely  gives  a  right  to  enter  on  the 
land  and  get  possession.  When  poaaession  is  taken 
under  the  lease,  the  lessee  acquires  an  eatate.  Csually 
rent  is  provided  for  by  covenants  in  the  lease.  In  such 
case,  the  covenants  provide  when  It  is  to  be  given  and 
when  it  is  payable. 

Tenanciea  may  be  for  yxars,  that  is,  for  a  definite 
period  of  a  year  or  longer,  at  will,  that  is,  so  long  as  the 
parties  wish,  or  periodical,  tliat  is,  for  a  certain  period, 
as  a  month,  a  quarter,  or  a  year,  and  then  for  succes- 
dve  like  periods  until  terminated  by  notice.  A  tenancy 
for  a  definite,  fixed  period  comes  to  an  end  by  its  own 
limitation  when  the  period  elapses.  No  notice  is  neces- 
•ary.  A  tenancy  at  will  terminatea  whenever  either 
party  so  notifles  the  other,  or  doea  any  act  manifestly 
tncoasistent  with  the  tenann',  or  diet.  A  periodical 
tmancy  may  be  terminated  Dy  notice  giren  Dy  either 
party.    If  from  week  to  week,  or  month  to  monUl,  or 

Siarter  to  quarter,  notice  most  be  given  at  or  prior  to 
e  beginning  of  a  new  period  to  terminate  the  tenancy 
at  the  end  of  that  period.  Where  it  is  from  year  to 
year,  six  months'  notice  snfllcea  at  common  law,  bnt 
this  has  been  altered  in  some  jurisdictions  by  statute. 
Tenancies  may  terminate  also,  under  pravisions  of  the 
lease,  for  failure  to  pay  rent,  for  breach  of  covenant 
at  to  use  of  the  land,  and  the  like,  if  the  landlord 
enforcea  the  forfeiture.  Statutes  nsually  provide  to-day 
that  a  tenant  whose  rent  is  in  arrears  may  be  treated 
as  holding  over  his  term. 

A  tenant  who  holds  over  his  term  is  called  a  tenant 
at  sufferance.  If,  however,  he  holds  over  with  the 
consent  of  the  landlord,  he  is  held  to  be  a  tenant  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  those  in  the  prior  lease.  Where 
one  is  tenant,  but  no  term  is  specified,  he  is  considered 
a  periodical  tenant,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prop- 
erty and  custom  with  respect  thereto.  In  case  of  farms, 
which  are  ueually  rented  by  the  year,  he  would  be  hdd 
a  tenant  from  year  to  year.  In  case  of  honaet,  which 
are  usually  rented  by  the  month,  a  tenancy  from  month 
to  month  would  be  pretamed. 

A  tenant  is  liable  for  damage*,  and,  if  tbe  lease  to 
provides,  to  forfeiture  of  hit  term,  If  he  commits  watte, 
that  it,  if  he  destroys  or  permanently  aUert,  without 
the  content  of  the  landlord,  any  appurtenance  to  the 
land  to  the  injury  of  the  reversion.  He  may,  however, 
before  or  at  the  end  of  hit  tenn,  remove  tnde,  oraamen- 


tal.  or  dtHnettle  fixtures,  which  he  has  placed  thereon 
during  the  tenancy,  if  he  can  do  so  without  destroying 
them  or  injuring  the  land.  If  he  aceepts  a  new  lease, 
after  having  put  on  such  fixtures,  he  should  be  careful 
to  expressly  reserve  tt>e  right  to  remove  them. 

Will  a. — No  one  ought  to  attempt  to  draw 
any  but  a  very  simple  will  without  legal  advice. 
But  the  following  suggestions  and  cautions  may 
be  of  use: — 

1.  If  there  is  any  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  sanity 
of  the  testator  (person  who  makes  the  will),  care  should 
be  taken  to  fortify  against  litigation,  not  onlv  in  the 
scheme  of  disposition  of  the  estate,  but  by  seeing  to  it 
that  adequate  proof  is  at  hand  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
testator  at  the  time  the  wtU  was  made. 

2.  If  the  circumstances  are  such  that  undue  infiuence 
ma;r  be  claimed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  meet  such 
claim.  The  witnesses  should  be  persons  whose  integritv 
is  not  open  to  question,  and  who  will  carry  weight  with 
a  jui^;  and  the  testator  should  make  a  clear  and 
explicit  statement  to  them.  In  a  manner  in  which  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  forget,  and  under  circumstances 
precluding  all  inference  that  the  testator  is  under  com- 
pulsion or  coercion  at  the  time. 

3.  Uncertainty  in  gifts  and  in  descriptions  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  will  cannot  l>e  reformed.  The 
testator  will  be  dead  when  questions  sriae  under  it,  and 
oral  evidence  of  what  he  meant  will  not  be  admisaiUe. 
Hence  oue  should  be  absolutely  sure  of  all  deseriptiout, 
both  of  persons  and  of  property. 

4.  Remember  that  property  must  be  given  to  tome 
one.  either  specifically  or  by  a  rniduary  gift  (i.  e.,  gift  of 
all  that  remains  after  specific  gifta).  Here  exclusion  of 
an  heir  without  a  gift  to  some  one  else  wiU  accomplish 
nothing. 

6.  Bear  In  mind  that  shares  or  gifta  may  lapse  by 
death  of  the  doneet  before  the  gifta  take  effect,  and 
make  proper  provision  therefor, 

6.  If  a  paper  or  document  It  referred  to,  and  Its 
provitioat  are  to  be  part  of  the  will,  tt  muH  fet  fa 
extetenes  when  th«  win  it  made,  and  mutt  be  MenK Jt«f 
dearbr. 

7.  There  oa^t  alwayt  to  be  a  gift  of  the  retidue  of 
the  ettate. 

8.  If  there  It  any  reaaon  to  suapeet  a  prior  will  has 
been  made,  insert  a  clause  revoking  all  prior  wills.  It 
It  tater  to  Intert  tvch  a  clause  In  all  cases. 

9.  Do  not  oUer  the  inittrument  after  execution.  If  a 
change  ia  desired,  re-oxecnte,  or  execute  a  codicil. 

10.  The  witnesses  ought  to  be  thoroughly  disin- 
terested, clear-headed  persons,  who  will  be  bdieved  by  a 

^ry  in  case  of  contest.  No  one  shonld  be  a  witness  who 
neflts  nnder  the  will  in  any  way. 

11.  As  a  contest  bv  disappointed  persons,  who,  if 
there  was  no  will,  would  take  as  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  is 
a  possibility,  if  not  a  probabilitv.  see  to  it  that  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  will,  who  will  oe  charged  with  undne 
inflnenee,  art  net  aboat  when  it  is  executed  and  wlt- 
neand. 

Perm  Of  a  W12L— The  following  short  form 
may  be  used  as  a  guide: — 

I,  John  Doe,  of  tbe  eltf  of   ,  conatr  of 

 and  state  of  do  make  this  my  lait  will 

and  testament,  that  it  to  aay:— 

1.  I  appoint  Richard  Roe  Of  aaid  elty  of   ■ 

executor  of  thii  will. 

8.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  Stilet  of   

eouaty  of  .......  the  asm  of  one  tbouand  (91,000.00) 

dollara. 

8.  I  give  and  devite  to  Thomas  Jonea  of  aaid  eltjr  of 

 all  of  lot  numbered  one  (1)  In  block  numbered 

one  (1)  in  said  city  of   

4.  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  of  which  I  shall  die  seized  or  possessed, 
I  give   devise,  pnd  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Uarv  Doe. 

5.  I  hereby  revoke  any  and  all  former  wills  by  me 
made. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
thlt  day  of  19... 

John  Doe. 

Signed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  above  named 
John  Doe  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us  and  each  of  us,  who,  in  his  preaence, 
and  at  hit  reqaest,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  hereunto  aet  our  hands  as  witnesses. 

George  Jackson 

of    County  of   

Jamea  Brown, 

of   ,  County  of   
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STATB  AMD 

Tsamaoaaa. 


AlabKin*.  

AriMHUL.  

Arkansas  

California.  

ColOTsdo  

Connecticut.  

Delaware  

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Florida.  

GeoFvia  

Idaho  

lUinols  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kanaaa  

Kentockr  

Louisiana  

Hain&  

liarrland  

Haaiachiuetts  ... 

Uicbinn  

llinn«eota  

HlasiasippL  

Hlwouri  

Montana  


Interest  Laws. 

Statutes  or 

LlHlTATIOHa 

INTBBBT  IiAWS. 

Statutes  op 

LnOTATIONS. 

L««al 

Rate. 

Rate  Al- 
lowed by 
Contract 

JudS' 
ments, 
Yeara. 

Komi. 

Onoa 

Rata  Al- 

Judg- 

Hotel, 

Open 

Rat& 

Ac- 

T«ara. 

lowed  by 
Contract. 

ments, 
Years. 

Vemri. 

coanl* 
Yeu*. 

Per  ct 

Per  ct 







Perct, 

Per  ct 

8 

8 

20 

6* 

;-r 

N'.-t'rnsV  A  .....  .  . 

7 

10 

(fcBtt 

5 

4 

S 

10 

10 

5 

^1 

Ni^vad^  

7 

Any  rate. 

0 

6 

4 

7 

Any  nte. 

5 

5 

■i 

New  llHmiK^hi  ii 

6 

6 

20 

6 

6 

7 

Any  rate. 

5 

4t 

Nt.Hi"  J-L-rsi-y. .  .  , .  ^ , 

6 

6 

20 

U 

6 

8 

Any  ratfc 

20 

6 

N>;'>V  M'i'J.Iti:!.  ,  .  .  .  . 

6 

12 

7 

6 

4 

li 

Any  rate. 

<o) 

(«) 

5 

6tt 

20  (n) 

6 

Sn 

6 

6 

20 

611 

;t 

Nfjrt^  Carolina... 

6 

6 

10 

3* 

s 

6 

10 

12 

3 

.1 

Ncrtti  Dakoin 

7 

12 

10 

6 

«» 

8 

10 

8 

20 

511 

i 

6 

8 

15(p) 

15 

6 

7 

7 

611 

i. 

OWlahfMna  

7 

12 

6 

8 

7 

12 

7 

5 

4 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

5 

7 

20 

10 

6 

6 

6t/) 

fill 

6 

g 

g 

20 

10 

j|. 

kti.^.|.i  i.-Kii.j 

6S 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

6 

8 

20(d) 

10 

^'■.hllh  CiiUjLlllLL 

7 

8 

20 

6 

S 

6 

10 

5 

5 

;■[ 

^^Ulh  Dskulb. .... 

7 

12 

10(0 

6 

8 

6 

6 

15 

15 

fl 

6 

10 

6 

6 

6 

8 

10 

5 

ft 

Teaaa.  

6 

10 

lOtt 

4 

2 

6 

Any  rate. 

20 

6(e) 

Utah...  

8 

Any  rate. 

8 

6 

U 

6 

12 

3 

3 

6 

6 

8 

6 

^ 

6 

Any  rate. 

20 

6 

6 

1  Virginia.  

6 

6 

20 

5* 

8 

5 

7 

10 

6 

l> 

WftShinlflon  .   

6 

12 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

ti 

i; 

Wt!i[  V  irciiiu.  .  .  . 

6 

S 

10 

10 

5 

6 

10 

7 

6 

WisftiriHLii  

6 

10 

20(0 

6 

8 

6 

8 

10 

10 

\V;.  lin.iri.' 

8 

12 

21 

5 

8 

8 

Any  rate. 

10  (6) 

.S 

'Under  seal,  10  years,  tif  made  in  State;  \t  outside,  two  years.  JUnless  a  different  rate  is  expressly 
Stipulated.  llUnder  seal,  20  years.  IfStore  acconnta;  other  sccounts,  tliree  years;  accounts  between  merchants, 
Ave  years.  ttNew  York  hss  by  a  recent  law  legalized  any  rste  of  interest  on  call  loans  of  95,000  or  upward,  on 
collateral  security.  ttBecomes  dormant,  but  may  be  revived.  $$Six  years  from  lost  item,  (a)  Accounts  betvean 
merchanta  and  consumer,  two  years,  (b)  In  courts  nut  of  re»rd,  five  years,  (c)  Witnessed,  20  yeus. 
(d)  Twenty  years  in  Courts  of  Record;  in  Justice's  Court,  10  years,  (e)  Negotiable  notes,  six  years;  Bon- 
nesotiable,  seventeen  years.  (/}  Ceases  to  be  a  lien  after  that  period.  (A)  On  foreign  Judgments,  one  year, 
(0  Is  a  lien  on  real  estate  for  only  10  years,  (fc)  And  indeflnltriy  by  having  execution  issue  erery  five  years. 
(0  Ten  years  foreign,  20  years  domestic.  <n)  Not  of  record,  six  years,  (o)  No  limit,  (p)  Foreign.  Do- 
mestic, five  years. 

Penalties  for  usury  differ  in  the  various  States. 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Oklahoma,  Uaine,  Msssaehttaetts   (except  on  loans  of  less  than  (1,000), 
MonMna,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  have  no  provisions  on  the  subject. 
Loss  of  prineiptU  tmd  intfrett  Is  the  penalty  in  Arkansas  and  New  York. 
Loss  of  principal  in  Delaware  and  Oregon. 

Loss  of  interest  in  Alsbama,  Alaska,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  IHinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Uinnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebrsska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  (double  amount  if  paid),  North  Dakota  (double 
amount  if  paid),  Oltlahoma  Territory,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakots,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington  (double 
amount  if  paid),  Wisconsin,  and  Hawaii. 

Lobs  of  excess  of  interest  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Ksnsas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missooif,  New 
Hampshire  (three  times),  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 


Interest. — In  nearly  all  juriBdictions  it  is 
allowed  by  law  to  demand  interest  on  all  over- 
due accounts  calculated  at  a  fixed  rate  from 
the  time  the  account  became  due.  But  the  usual 
business  procedure  is  not  to  demand  the  interest 
unless  the  creditor  is  forced  to  sue  for  his  claim. 

By  "legal  rate"  is  meant  the  rate  which  is 
usually  allowed  by  law  when  no  rate  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  or  in  cases  in  which 
tne  law  allows  intiereBt.  "Conventional  rate" 
is  the  highest  rate  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  contract.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  the  legal 
rate  is  6,  while  the  conventional  rate  is  8. 

Limitations. — Laws  of  limitation  affecting 
the  time  at  which  an  action  may  be  begun,  meas- 
ured from  the  time  at  which  a  cause  for  action 
occurred.  Such  laws  were  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  The  law  known 
as  the  "Statute  of  Limitations"  was  passed  in 
1624  in  the  reign  of  James  Z.  This  act  has  been 
adopted  by  the  states  of  the  Union  with  very 
slight  modification. 

Generally  speaking,  actions  in  which  the  title 
to  real  estate  is  involved,  or  those  based  upon 
a  contract  under  seal,  must  be  brought  within 
20  vears;  upon  contracts  not  under  seal,  within 
6  years ;  and  those  based  upon  personal  tort, 
within  2  years.   Some  states  reduce  the  longer 


period  to  10  years.  Many  states  make  short 
periods  in  special  cases  oi  administrators  and 
executors  in  order  to  eiqiedite  the  winding-up 

of  estates. 

In  cases  of  debt  a  new  promise  to  pay  or  a 
payment  on  account  in  many  states  revives  the 
debt,  and  the  period  of  limitation  would  be  cal- 
culated from  the  last  payment  or  from  the  date 
of  the  new  promise  to  pay  executed  in  writing. 
The  defense  of  limitation  must  be  pleaded  in 
the  courts  of  most  of  the  states  to  be  effective. 

Jndgrnient. — A  temporary  or  final  decision  or 
adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  an 
action  or  a  proceeding  before  a  court  of  justice. 
This  judgment  expires  or  becomes  dormant  in 
the  states  as  indicated  in  the  table,  and  in  some 
states  may  be  revived  from  time  to  time.  Other 
modifications  are  also  noted  there. 

TTBUzy. — Any  excess  of  interest  over  and 
above  that  which  is  established  by  law.  In 
some  states,  as  shown  above,  penalties  for  usu- 
rious rates  of  interest  are  provided.  When  the 
fact  is  shown  that  interest  beyond  the  legal  rate 
has  been  taken,  no  plea  can  justify  it.  Where 
a  contract  has  been  made  involving  the  payment 
of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  legal  rate, 
no  action  for  usury  would  lie  unless  the  con- 
tracted rate  exceeds  that  allowed  by  contract. 
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filOHT-HOTIB  liAWS. 

ABZKONA. — Eight  hotin  coQititote  »  dv**  mrk  In 
mines  and  underfroiuid  workiosi. 

AXKAJMAB, — Eteht  boon  of  Ubor  eonitltnto  m  dar'i 
work  oa  pnbUe  nwds,  Ughwari,  and  brldgw. 

OAUFOBKXAi — Eight  honn  of  labor  eoaititate  ft 
day's  irm^  bdIh*  U  b  otherwiao  azpreMly  atipulated  by 
tita  parties  to  a  contract.  Th«  time  of  serrice  of  all  k- 
bor«ra,  woAnun,  and  mecbanics  employed  upon  any 
pabUo  works  of,  or  work  done  for,  the  BtaKi;  or  for  any 
political  Bob-diTision  thereof,  whether  the  work  i>  to  be 
done  by  ooDtract  or  otherwiae,  is  limited  and  restricted 
to  eight  bonra  in  any  one  calendar  day,  and  a  stipula- 
tion that  DO  workman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor  or  anb- contractor  shall  be  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  houra  in 
any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  caaea  of  extraordinan 
mierssneyi  AaQ  ba  contained  In  arery  contract  to  whico 
tlM  Kate  or  any  political  snb-diviafon  tberaot  ia  a  party. 

COLORADO. — Eight  bonra  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  all  workingmen  employed  by  the  State,  or  any 
county,  township,  school  district,  mnnicipality,  or  incor- 
porated town,  and  for  workingmen  in  all  underground 
minea  or  workings  and  in  smelting  and  refining  worlu. 

OOkmOTIOUT, — Ei|^t  hours  of  lalmr  eonatltute  a 
Uwfsl  day's  work  nnloss  otharwiso  agreed. 

SBUWABE. — ^EiiElit  hoars  sre  a  kgal  day's  work 
for  all  municipal  employees  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

BX8TSI0T  OF  COLTOBIA. — Eight  hours  constitute 
a  day's  work  for  all  laborers  or  mechanics  employed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  tiie  District  of  Colombia. 

HAWAII^— Por  all  mechanics,  clerks,  laborers,  and 
other  emptoyeea  on  pnblic  worlta  and  in  public  offlcea 
•i^t  hours  of  actual  service  constitute  a  day's  work, 

IDAHO. — Eight  hours'  work  const itutes  a  lawful 
day's  work  on  ail  State,  county,  and  municipal  works. 

ILZJNOtS. — Eight  hoors  are  a  legal  day's  work  In 
sU  mechanical  employmenta,  except  on  farm^  and  when 
otherwise  agreed ;  doe*  not  apply  to  serrice  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  or  prerent  eonlracta  tor  longer  hours. 
Eight  boors  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  peraona  asseaaed 
to  work  on  public  highways. 

niDXAUA. — Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  T<>gal 
day's  work  for  all  classes  of  mechanics,  workingmen, 
and  laborers,  excepting  those  engaged  In  agricultural 
and  domestic  labor.  Orerwork  by  agreement  and  for 
extra  compensation  ia  permitted.    The  employment  of 

Krsona  under  Id  years  of  age  for  more  than  ei^ 
ors  per  day  la  abiwlately  prohibited. 
IOWA. — Ei^t  houra  constitute  a  day'a  labor  on  pnV 
lie  roads. 

SAN&A8. — Ei^t  honra  constitnte  a  day's  work  for 
an  laborers,  mecbanirs,  or  other  persons  employed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  county,  city,  town^p,  or 
other  mnnicipality. 

BUMTUOXy. — ^Eigjit  boon  constitute  a  day'a  woric 
on  pnblic  roads. 

MABYliAKD. — No  mechanic  or  laborer  employed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  cily  of  Baltimore  shall  be  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  as  a  day's  labor, 

1CAUACHDSETT8. — Eight  houra  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
employed  ^  or  on  behalf  of  any  city  or  town  in  the 
Com QMO wealth  upon  acceptance  of  the  statute  by  a 
majority  of  Totera  present  and  voting  upon  the  same  at 
any  general  election. 

IfZmnBSOTA. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor 
for  all  laborera,  workmen,  and  mechanica  employed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  whether  the  work  Is  done  by 
contract  or  otherwise. 

HXSSOUBI. — Eight  bonrs  constitute  a  legal  day's 
worlt.  The  law  does  not  prevent  an  agreement  to  work 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  and  doee  not  apply  to 
laborers  and  farmhands  in  the  service  of  fanners  or 
others  engaged  In  agriculture.  It  is  unlawful  for  em- 
ployers to  work  their  eanlneea  longer  than  eight  hours 
per  day  In  mines.  Eight  houra  are  a  day's  labor  on 
highways. 

KOVTASA. — ^Efght  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's 
work  for  persons  engaged  to  operate  or  handle  any  flrat- 
motlon  or  direct-acting  hoisting  engine  or  any  geared  or 
iudireet-aetinf  hoisting  engine  st  any  mine  employing 
fifteen  or  mora  men  nndergronnd  when  the  dntiea  of 
fireman  are  performed  by  the  perron  so  engaged;  also 
for  any  stationary  engineer  operating  a  stationary  en- 
^ne  developinc  50  or  more  horse-power  when  anch 
tnglimr  has  cha^  or  coatroi  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  In 
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addition  to  his  other  dntiea.  The  law  appUea  only  to 
such  al^am  t^nts  aa  are  ia  continnoua  opoMtkm  or 
are  operated  10  hours  In  each  24  hoora,  anA  does 
not  apply  to  peraona  running  any  engine  more  than 
eight  Bonrs  in  each  24  for  the  purpooe  of  nUevlng 
another  employee  in  case  of  lickneas  or  other  unfore- 
seen cause.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  upon 
roada  and  highwaya. 

HBBBABKA. — Eight  bonrs  constitute  a  day'a  work 
on  public  roada  and  on  all  public  worka  in  citiea  of  the 
first  daas. 

NEVADA.— For  labor  on  public  highwaya,  in  nnder- 
ground  mines  and  smelt erm,  and  on  sU  works  and  un- 
dertakings carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county,  or 
municipal  governments,  the  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at 
eight  per  day. 

NEW  HEXIOO. — Eight  hours  are  required  as  a  day'a 
labor  on  public  roads  and  highwaya. 

KEW  TORK. — Eight  houra  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  all  classes  of  employees,  except  in  farm  or  domastie 
labor.  Overwork  for  extra  pay  ia  permitted,  except 
upon  work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion, or  by  contractors  or  sub- con  tractors  therewith. 
The  law  applies  to  those  employed  by  the  State  or  ma- 
nieipatitv,  or  by  persons  contracting  for  State  work, 
and  each  contract  to  which  the  Slste  or  a  municipal 
corporation  ia  a  party  ehsll  contain  a  stipulation  that 
no  workman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the 
contractor,  lub- contractor,  etc.,  shall  be  permitted  or 
required  to  work  more  than  eight  honrs  in  any  one 
calendar  day,  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency. 

OHIO. — Eight  hours  shaK  constitute  a  day's  work  bi 
all  engagementa  to  labor  in  any  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing, or  mining  business,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  (he  contract. 

OSLAHOHA. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day'a  labor 
on  public  hi^ways, 

OBBOOS. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on 
pnblic  roads. 

FENHSTLVAHIA. — Eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  a  legal  day'a  work  in  all  cases  of 
labor  and  service  by  the  day  where  there  is  no  agree- 
ment or  contract  to  the  contrary.  This  does  not  apply 
to  farm  or  agricultural  labor  or  service  by  the  year, 
month,  or  week.  Eight  hours  oat  of  the  24  shall  make 
and  conatitute  a  day's  Isbor  for  all  mechanica,  work- 
men, and  laborers  in  (he  employ  of  the  State  or  any 
municipal  corporation  therein,  or  otherwise  engaged  on 
public  works;  this  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  me- 
chanica, workingmen,  or  laborera  In  the  employ  of 
peraona  contracting  with  the  State  or  any  municipal 
corporation  therein,  for  the  performance  of  pnblic  work. 

FOBTO  BIOO. — No  laborer  compelled  to  work  more 
than  eight  houra  per  day  on  public  works. 

80UTK  DAKOTA. — For  labor  on  public  highwaya  a 
day'a  work  is  fixed  at  eight  hours. 

THMBBflBB. — ^Eight  houra  sbstl  be  a  day's  work 
npon  the  highways. 

TEXAS- — Eight  hours  constlluta  a  day'a  work  on 
public  highwaya. 

UTAH. — Eight  honra  constitute  a  day's  work  upon 
all  put»Iic  works  and  in  all  underground  mlnee  or  work- 
ings, smelters,  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  refining  of  ores. 

WASHZNOTOH. — Eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  any  work  done  for  the 
State,  county,  or  municipality.  In  cases  oi  extraordi- 
nary emergency  overtime  may  be  worked  for  extra  pay. 

WB8T  VXECnHXA. — Eight  hmtrs  shall  constitnte  a 
dsy'a  work  for  alt  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics 
who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

WISCONSIN.  In  all  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
business  where  (here  is  no  express  contract  ■  day's 
wcrk  shall  consist  of  eight  hours;  this  not  sppIyinK 
to  contracts  by  the  week,  month,  or  year.  In  all 
factories,  workshops,  or  other  places  of  manufacturing, 
children  and  women  arc  limited  to  eight  hours  daily. 
Also  the  day's  limit  on  public  highways. 

WTOMINO. — Eight  hours'  work  constitutes  a  legal 
day's  work  in  all  mines.  State  and  municipal  works, 

UNITED  STATES. — EiRht  hours  shall  constitule  a 
day's  work  for  all  laborera,  workmen,  and  mechanica 
who  may  be  employed  by  or  oa  behalf  of  the  Cnited 
States. 

OANADA.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  all  laborera,  workmen,  and  mechonics  who  may  bo 
employed  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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aEQTTTBElTRNTa   FOB   TEE  PBACTICE 
OF  LAW. 

Qualifications  as  to  citizenBbip,  personal 
character,  education,  and  professional  attain- 
ments required  by  the  several  states  from  those 
who  are  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law. 

From  reports  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

ALABAMA. — ActuAl,  bona  tide  citixenship.  High 
moral  cltftrscter  as  testified  to  by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
feuion.  Zducation  Judged  from  examination.  If  the 
atudf  period  fa  passed  in  a  law  office,  then  iba  Judges  of 
the  ■apreme  court  must  make  written  examination,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  graduating  from  Alsbtuna  Unl- 
Tersitf. 

ASIZOKA. — A  dcdaratioD  of  citixenahip  and  proof  of 
good  moral  character  are  required,  but  there  ii  no  dis- 
tinction between  liberal  and  professional  education. 
The  oalj  thing  necosssTT  for  admiasion  to  practise  here, 
U  not  armed  either  with  a  dhihmw  or  license  from  an- 
other Jurisdiction,  Is  to  statid  flie  examination  in  open 
court,  and  hj  that  show  sudi  famlliarltr  with  the  law 
as  will  satisn'  the  eonrt  that  the  applicant  is  qnalified 
to  take  care  of  a  practice. 

ABXANaAB. — Uust  be  a  citiien  of  the  state  and  of 
good  moral  character.  The  liberal  education  feature  is 
left  to  court  which  examines.  The  circuit  and  supreme 
courts  are  the  only  bodies  authorised  to  grant  license  to 
practise  law.  Applicant  must  stand  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  open  court,  by  the  supreme  court,  and  by 
a  committee  of  three  lawyers  appointed  by  circuit  court 
when  applicant  is  examined  by  that  court. 

CALIFORNIA. — A  declaration  of  citiaenihip  and  cer- 
tificate from  two  attorneys  of  court  to  which  applicant 
has  applied  for  admiaalon  that  he  possesses  the  charac- 
ter and  attainments  that  entitle  him  to  admlsrion.  Ex- 
amination in  open  court  after  filing  certificate  from 
two  attomen. 

COLOKAIK). — Must  declare  intention  to  become  a  ei(i- 
»n  three  months  before  aoplying;  must  have  certificate 
of  good  moral  diaracter;  nnt  no  special  attention  paid 
to  llber^  edneation  feature.  If  not  a  member  ot  die 
bar  of  snMher  atat^  must  pass  an  exanlnation  bef^ 
■npreme  court  or  •  committee  appointed  by  it  in  eadi 
jnildal  dtetrict. 

OOmrBOnOTIT, — Hnat  be  a  citlsen  of  the  United 
States,  21  yean  ol^  and  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  must  have  gradnated  from  a  c<rilege  or  secondary 
school  or  have  been  admitted  to  a  college  or  preparatory 
school,  or  passed  an  examination  before  committee,  for 
which  last  he  must  pay  a  fee  of  (5.00.  Must  have 
studied  law  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  18  for  two 
years,  if  a  college  or  law  school  graduate;  otherwise,  for 
three  years  in  a  law  school  or  under  competent  profes- 
sional instruction  is  the  office  of  a  practising  attorney 
or  with  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  or  both,  of 
which  period  one  year,  at  least,  must  be  spent  in  this 
state.  Applicants  shall  be  required  to  ifass  a  satis- 
factory examination,  before  a  standing  committee  of  IS, 
upon  the  law  of  pleading,  practice,  and  eridence,  con- 
stitutional law,  the  law  of  real  and  personal  property, 
contracts,  torts,  equity,  criminal  law,  wiUs,  and  ad- 
ministration, corporations,  partnership,  negotiable  paper, 
agency,  bailments,  domestic  relations,  and  such  addi- 
tional subjects  as  committee  shall  deem  advisable. 

SELAWABE. — Must  be  a  resident  of  the  state  and 
of  "fair"  character,  and  must  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  American  history,  mathematics, 
English  grammar,  and  Latin.  A  legal  course  in  a  law 
ofllce  is  not  necessary.  All  applicants  for  admission, 
except  practising  lawyers  of  other  states,  sre  required 
to  study  three  yesrs  under  direction  of  a  lawyer  or  a 
jndg«  of  the  state.  Examination  ia  made  by  a  conmh- 
tee  of  the  bar. 

PLOBTPA. — ^Hust  satisfy  Judge  that  he  Is  21  years 
of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  Shall  be  exanined 
by  the  Judge  to  whom  application  is  made  or  a  com- 
mittee of  two  appointed  by  judge. 

OEOBOIA. — -Must  be  a  citiien  of  the  circuit  wherein 
he  mskes  application  and  of  good  moral  character,  as 
shown  by  a  certificate  of  two  attorneys  known  to  court. 
Must  undergo  examination  before  committee  appointed 
by  court  on  common  law,  pleading-,  and  evidence, 
equity,  and  equity  pleading  and  practice.  Code  of 
Georgia,  United  States  and  State  Constitutions,  and  the 
rules  of  court.  Diplomas  of  certain  law  schools  in 
Georgia  will  obviate  necessity  of  examining  candidate. 

IDABO^— Mnst  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
nothing  required  in  the  way  of  liberal  education.  He 
nuat  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Uw;  it  is  buoaterial 
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how  he  gets  It  A  committee  appointed  by  oonrt  ascer- 
taina  fltneas. 

ILLIV0I8, — Must  make  aflldavit  that  he  Is  of  age,  a 
citiien  of  the  state,  and  a  certified  tranacript  from  a 
court  of  record  in  this  state  allowing  that  he  is  a  man 
of  good  moral  character.  Nothing  required  aa  to  liberal 
education.  Every  applicant  to  practise  law,  except 
those  who  apply  for  admisaion  upon  a  license  granted 
in  another  state,  or  upon  a  diploma  issued  by  a  law 
school  in  the  stste,  shall  present  to  one  of  the  appdOate 
courts  proof  that  he  has  studied  law  three  years,  the 
same  studies  prescribed  by  the  regularly  established  law 
schools  in  toe  state,  or  a  course  equivalent  thereto 
naminif  the  books  studied,  under  the  direction  and 
BUpemsion  of  one  or  more  licensed  lawyers  or  firms  of 
lawyers,  and  that  the  applicant  has  submitted  to  satia- 
factory  examinations  by  such  lawyer  or  lawyera  at  con- 
venient intervals  during  such  period  Of  •tudy,  covering 
progreasivelv  the  entire  course  studied,  sndi  proof  to 
comust  of  the  aflldavit  of  the  applicant  and  also  of  the 
certificate  or  certificates  of  the  lawyer.  Examination  is 
held  in  open  court. 

nfDIAJTA, — Every  person  of  good  moral  character, 
being  a  voter,  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  practise 
Isw  In  all  courts  of  justice.  (Constitution,  Art.  VII., 
Sec.  21.)  From  the  letter  of  the  attorney  general,  Hon- 
orable William  A.  Ketchum:  The  words,  "being  a 
voter"  has  been  held  by  the  courts  to  have  no  limita- 
tion in  excluding  those  who  are  not  voters,  and  women 
are  admitted  to  practise.  The  only  snbstantiat  require- 
ment is  that  the  applicant  shall  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  at  times  this  may  not  be  very  rigidly 
insisted  upon.  It  seems  to  be  the  theory  that  it  is  not 
very  important  who  is  admitted  to  practise  law,  as,  after 
he  has  been  admitted  to  practise  if  he  does  not  know 
enough  to  justify  his  admission,  he  wilt  not  get  any 
practice  anyhow. 

IOWA. — Must  be  a  citiien  (of  the  State)  and  of  good 
moral  character.  There  is  no  p>rovioion  regarding  a  lib- 
er^ edneation,  but  the  want  of  it  is  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  spplicant's  qualifications.  Must  pursue  a 
regular  coune  in  the  study  of  law  for  at  least  two 
years  in  the  office  of  a  practising  attorney  of  this  state, 
or  a  course  of  two  years  of  8fl  weelu  each  in  some 
reputable  law  school  in  the  United  States.  Examina- 
tion Is  conducted  by  three  members  of  the  bar,  one  of 
whom  must  be  attorney  generaL  The  written  questions 
are  prepared  by  the  supreme  court;  the  oral  examina- 
Uon  Is  conducted  in  open  court. 

icawiAR. — Any  person  being  a  citisen  of  the  United 
Statea,  who  has  r«id  law  for  two  years,  the  last  at 
which  roust  be  in  the  office  of  a  regularly  practi^nc 
attorney,  who  shall  certify  as  to  the  good  character  ana 
domicil  of  the  applicant,  after  paraing  a  aatisfsctory 
examination  before  any  diatrict  court  of  the  state,  and 
taking  the  prescribed  oath,  shall  be  admitted  to  practise. 
Orsduates  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Kanoaa  are  admitted  to  practise  in  the  district  and 
inferior  courta  without  further  examination. 

IX>UISIA1TA. — Must  be  citisen  of  atate;  present  cer- 
tificate of  good  moral  character.  Must  preaent  certifi- 
cate that  two  years  have  been  spent  in  study  of  law. 
The  court  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of 
a  candidate  in  point  of  legal  learning  unless  it  shsll 
appear  that  he  is  well  read  in  the  following  course  of 
studies  at  least:  Constitution  (Story).  Law  of  Nations 
(Vattel  or  Wheaton),  History  of  the  Civil  Lsw  in 
Louisiana,  Louisiana  Civil  Code,  Code  of  Practice, 
OenerfU  Statutes,  Institutes  of  Justinian,  Domat's  Civil 
Law,  Pothier  on  Obligations,  Blackstone's  Commentariea 
(fourth  book),  Kent's  Commentaries,  Mercantile  Law 
(Smith),  Insurance  (Wood).  Negotiable  Paper  (Story, 
or  Paraons  and  Daniel),  Evidence  (Qreenleaf,  Starkie, 
or  Phillips),  Crimea  (Russell),  criminal  procedure 
(Bishqpl,  end  the  Jurisprudence  of  Louisiana. 

HAnrB. — Nothing  in  the  way  of  citiienship  or  liberal 
education,  but  character  must  be  satisfactory  to  Justice 
presiding  at  time  of  examination.  Must  have  studied 
law  two  years  In  a  lawyer's  office  or  law  sdtool,  and 
must  be  vouched  for  by  the  member  of  bar  with  whom 
the  student  has  read.  The  examining  committee  is  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  bar  in  each  county. 

HABTIiAKI). — Mast  have  been  a  citisen  two  years 
(of  state),  and  be  of  good  moral  character.  No  liberal 
education  required  by  law.  Must  have  been  a  student 
of  law  for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
plication, and  must  be  examined  bv  court,  Tf  not  a 
graduate  of  a  law  school  In  state.  The  court  selects  the 
examining  comtmittee. 

MASSAOHUBETTS.— Must  be  a  citiien  of  the  state, 
or  have  declared  his  Intention  to  become  such,  and  must 
be  of  good  moral  diaracter.  Undoubtedly,  applleant*! 
command  of  English,  as  shown  in  examination  papeil, 
ia  of  weight.    Must  pass  a  thoron^  examioatlon. 
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KXOHIOAH. — Hiut  b«  a  resident  in  the  lUte,  k  citl- 
hh  of  the  Uaited  Ststes,  and  of  good  morKl  character 
(affidKvit  of  et  least  tiro  members  of  the  bar  of  tba 
state  in  good  standmc}.  The  board  of  examiners  will 
regard  applicants  who  bare  received  bachelors'  degrees 
from  any  reputable  college  or  nniveiaftjr  as  havinf 
prima  laeia  tns  reqnisite  general  educatitnial  qualiAcs' 
tions  for  admission  to  the  bar.  So  also  as  to  graduates 
of  Michigan  normal  or  high  sdiools,  or  other  reputable 
institvtlons  of  i^milar  eharaeter.  Becent  first  grade 
taachen'  eertlfleate  will  also  be  accepted.  Otherwise 
applieant  lovrt  pass  examination,  especiallj  la  arlth* 
netlb  grammar,  elementary  algebra,  general  American 
and  English  history,  dvil  government,  composition  and 
rbctorie,  and  En^ish  literatnre.  If  the  professional 
examination  papers  of  a  college  or  otbsr  graidnate  show 
deficiencies  in  education,  the  writer  will  be  subject  to 
examination.  Oraduates  from  taw  department  of  Mich- 
igan UntTersity  or  Detroit  College  of  Law,  both  haring 
a  three  years'  course,  are  admitted  to  bar  on  their  di- 
ploma. Others  must  hare  studied  law  for  three  years 
previous  to  applying  for  admission,  which  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  tne  applicant's  answering  correctly  70  per 
qent.  of  the  questions  asked  him  in  a  written  and  oral 
examination. 

HIHUB80TA. — Applicant  must  present  his  sffidavit 
that  he  is  of  age  and  ie  a  cltiien  of  the  United  States, 
or  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such.  Also 
affldsTtts  from  two  practising  attorneys  that  he  ii  a 
person  of  ^ood  moral  character.  Board  shall  examine 
applicants  in  snch  branches  of  general  education  as  it 
may  deem  expedient.  Must  be  examined  by  state  board 
of  examiners  in  law  of  real  property,  conreyanceB  and 
trusts,  equity  jurisprudence,  pleading  and  practice, 
common  law,  statute  law,  code  pleading  and  practice, 
constitutional  law,  international  law,  criminal  law, 
mntracts,  sales,  bailments  and  negotiable  instruments, 
landlord  and  tenant,  insurance,  partnership,  agency, 
suretyship,  frauds,  damages  and  uens,  torts,  domeatio 
rdationsi  executors,  administrators,  and  wlUt.  Attor- 
neya  of  Ato  yeara'  standing  from  any  other  state  or 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  District  of  Columbia 
may,  tn  tlie  discretion  of  the  board,  be  admitted  with- 
out examination. 

XZ880UBI. — Must  be  an  actual  resident  and  of  good 
character.  No  particular  qualifications  as  to  liberal 
education,  Oradustes  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
snd  Columbia  law  schools  are  exempted  from  examina- 
tion. Others  are  required  to  pasa  an  examination  in 
open  court. 

HOHTAVA. — Must  be  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  or  have  made  a  bona  fide  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  become  such,  and  that  he  is  of  age;  must 
have  testimonials  of  goo>d  moral  character,  and  have 
Studied  law  for  two  years,  as  certified  to  by  two  rep- 
utable counselors  at  law.  The  examination  is  conducted 
in  open  court. 

HEBSASKA. — Must  be  a  resident,  of  age,  of  good  re- 
pute, and  have  studied  law  for  two  years.  Must  st 
lesst  have  a  good  common  sdiool  education,  which  is 
judged  from  his  composition  and  spelling  at  examina- 
tion. Graduates  of  the  Oollwe  of  Law  of  the  Univer- 
'sity  of  Nebraska  shall  be  admitted,  as  far  as  profes- 
sional learning  is  concerned,  without  examination, 
outers  are  exmised  by  eonrt. 

XBVASA^Beeident  of  the  atate  and  of  good  moral 
diaraeter.  A  general  education  only  required.  Famil- 
isrltv  with  the  various  branches  and  general  practice  of 
the  law  required,  and  to  this  end  study  in  law  office  is 
desirable,  slthongh  not  required.  The  examination  is 
by  court  or  committee. 

NEW  JEBSET. — Mnst  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  be 
of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  Must  have  served 
a  clerkship  of  four  years  with  some  practising  sttorney 
of  the  state,  unless  be  is  a  graduate  of  some  college  or 
university  in  the  Ignited  States,  when  his  clerkship  may 
be  acquitted  in  three  years.  During  the  clerkship  he 
must  not  have  been  engaged  in  any  other  businesB  in- 
compatible with  the  full  and  fair  bona  fide  service  of 
his  clerkship.  No  person  shall  be  recommended  for 
license  as  a  counselor  at  law  in  this  state,  unless  he  first 
submit  himself  to  examination  and  give  satisfactory 
evldenee  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  snd  doc- 
trines ot  the  law,  and  of  his  abilities  as  a  pleader,  nor 
shall  any  be  admitted  to  such  examination  until  he 
shsll  have  practised  as  an  attorney  for  three  yeara  at 
least.  The  exandnation  for  attorneys  and  counselors 
Shan  bo  both  written  and  oral.  The  examining  commit- 
tee Ii  eoBVowl  of  sis  connadom,  two  going  out  each 
year. 

HBW  XBZUO,— ICust  bo  »  ettiim  of  the  United 
Btatea  or  have  declared  Intention  to  became  such,  of 
good  moral  diaTBcler,  and  bona  fidt  reeldent  of  Nev 
Mexico.    Must  undergo  an  examination  In  open  court. 


NEW  TOBK. — Must  be  a  citizen  and  present  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character.  Liberal  education  Is 
required.  For  college  graduatea  two  years'  study  of 
law  is  required  (for  others,  three  years)  either  in  law 
sclUKd  or  in  olBee.  Thm  is  a  sUte  board  of  law 
examinera. 

HOBTH  OABOLDOL— One  year  reoidenee  In  the 
state  required,  as  also  a  certificate  of  good  moral  dtai^ 
acter,  aigned  by  two  members  of  the  bar.  All  must 
auderco  an  namlnation  and  must  have  read  law  In  a 
law  omce  or  In  a  law  achool  for  12  months  at  least. 
Supreme  court  conducts  examination. 

HOBTB  DAm>TA. — Must  be  a  resident,  of  good 
moral  character.  All  are  examined,  but  applicants  must 
hsve  read  law  in  an  office  or  studied  in  some  reputable 
law  school  for  two  years  (30  weeks  of  session  being 
taken  as  a  year).    Supreme  court  examines  applicants. 

OHIO. — Must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
have  declared  intention,  have  resided  one  year  in  state, 
and  be  a  peraon  of  good  moral  character.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  liberal  education.  All  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination, to  which  those  only  are  admitted  who  have 
studied  law  three  years  either  in  an  office  or  in  a  law 
achool.  Supreme  court  appoints  a  committee  of  nine 
members  to  examine  applicants. 

OKZiAHOHA. — Must  possess  a  good  moral  character. 
Must  have  acquired  the  requisite  learning,  liiis  fact 
is  ascertained  through  examination  by  the  court.  Ap- 
plicant is  examined  in  open  court  by  committee. 

PGNNSTIiVANIA. — He  must  be  a  citiaeo  of  the 
United  States  and  of  a  good  moral  character  as  certified 
to  by  two  persons.  He  must  have  a  good  English  edu- 
cation and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin  as 
evidenced  by  examination.  In  most  counties  the  rules 
of  court  require  a  two  or  three  yeara'  coarse  at  study 
(prior  to  final  examination,  by  a  committeil)  In  the 
oftce  of  a  member  of  the  local  bar  and  require  at  least 
one  year's  actual  woric  in  an  office,  even  for  students 
of  regular  law  schools. 

SOUTH  OASOZJHA. — Citiienahip  required.  Must  be 
of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  Graduatea  at 
the  law  school  of  the  State  University  are  admitted 
without  examination ;  others  undergo  examination  In 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  supreme  court. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.— Must  be  a  resident  of  the  state, 
of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  All  are  required 
to  pass  an  examination  In  open  court. 

IENME88EB. — Mnst  be  of  age  snd  of  good  moral 
chsraeter.  The  professional  attainments  of  the  sppli- 
cant  are  ascertained  by  any  two  judges. 

TEXAS. — Six  months'  residence  in  the  state,  of  sge, 
snd  good  reputation.  Graduates  from  the  University  of 
TexBS  are  admitted  without  examination.  Others  are 
examined  in  law  by  a  committee. 

UTAH. — Citixen  of  United  States  or  one  having  ds- 
clared  intention  to  become  a  citixen.  Must  be  of  age 
and  of  good  moral  character.  All  applicants  are  strictly 
examined  in  oi>en  court. 

VEBMONT.— Must  have  resided  in  Vermont  six 
months,  be  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  All 
are  examined  in  open  conrt  by  a  committee  of  the  bar; 
bttt  applicant  must  have  studied  three  years  in  tits 
ofllte  01  ft  practising  attorney,  though  not  more  than 
two  of  these  yean  may  be  spent  in  attendance  at  a  Uw 
school  chartered  by  any  state  of  the  United  Statea. 

TIBOZHIA. — Muat  nave  resided  in  state  six  months, 
be  of  age,  and  a  person  of  honest  demeanor.  All  are 
examined  by  the  supreme  court  of  sppeals  on  common 
Isw,  equity,  commercial  law,  and  practice,  snd  the  Code 
of  Virginia,  but  the  diploma  of  a  law  school  duly  in- 
corporated by  one  of  the  United  Slates  "is  coneidered." 

WASHZKGTON. — Must  be  a  citiien  of  the  United 
Bistes,  have  resided  in  state  one  year,  have  a  good 
moral  character,  and  he  21  years  of  age.  The  supreme 
court,  by  two  of  its  Judges,  examines  as  to  genersl 
learning,  but  an  attorney  of  the  state  must  certify  that 
applicant  has  studied  law  for  two  years  previous  to  his 
application  and  that  he  believes  him  to  be  a  person  of 
sufficient  legal  knowledge  and  ability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  attorney  and  counselor  st  law. 

WEST  VIBOZHIA. — Must  be  a  citizen,  one  year  a 
resident  of  the  county,  and  have  a  good  moral  char- 
acter. All  applicants  are  now  examined  by  the  law 
faculty  of  the  University  of  West  Virginls. 

WIS0ON8ZH.— Must  be  a  resident  of  the  state  and 
be  of  good  morsl  character.  Graduates  of  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Unirersity  of  Wisconsin  are  admitted 
on  their  dlplomaa:  others  are  examined  by  state  board 
of  examiners.  If  they  have  studied  law  at  leaat  two 
years  prior  to  the  examination. 

WTOHHTO. — Must  be  a  citiien,  of  age,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  learned  in  the  law,  ail  of  which  must 
be  paaaed  upon  by  the  stan^ng  committee  on  adnlnion 
ot  eech  conrt. 
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EXEMPTION  LAWS. 

^T.AWAMA  A  homeateBd  not  exceedinff  160  acna 
of  land,  or  a  lot  in  a  city,  town  or  villaKS,  with  a 
dwalUnc  bouM  thereon,  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
92,000;  personal  property  to  the  value  of  91.000;  may 
be  selected  by  the  debtor;  lot  in  cemetery  used  ss  a 
bnrial  place  for  family;  pew  fa  ebnrch;  wafee  to 
amount  of  925  a  month.  WafTer  of  exemption  la  not 
▼slid  nnleis  joined  in  by  the  wife. 

AKBOHA.  The  Iiomeatead  of  tbs  bead  of  a  family 
In  th«  territory,  not  to  exceed  92,500;  personal  prop- 
erty of  erery  family,  9500  besides  wearfnc  apparel,  and 
one  half  month's  wages. 

ARKANSAS.  For  single  person,  personal  property 
in  addition  to  wearing  apparel.  9200;  for  head  of  a 
family,  personal  property  to  the  value  of  9500:  for  a 
head  of  a  family  outside  of  any  town  or  city,  160 
seres  of  land  not  to  exceed  9^,500  in  value  or  not  lesa 
than  60  acres  withont  reicard  to  value;  in  city  or  town, 
not  exceeding  one  acre  of  the  vslne  of  92.500,  or  not 
less  than  one  fourth  of  an  acre  without  regard  to  valoe: 
wages  of  laborers  and  mechanics  for  sixty  days. 

OALIFOBHIA.  The  homestead  on  which  debtor  re- 
sides to  the  Tslne  of  95.000,  if  he  is  the  head  of  a 
family:  if  not,  to  the  value  of  91.000.    Personal  prop- 

gertr  exempt  includes  chairs,  tsbles.  desks,  and  books, 
00;  necesssry  household  and  kitchen  fomtture,  sew- 
t  machine,  stoves,  beds,  etc.;  proviaions  for  family 
for  three  months,  three  cows,  four  hogs,  two  horses, 
oxen  or  mttles;  seed,  sraiB.  and  T^tetables  for  towing; 
not  above  9200  in  Tains;  tools  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry of  us  debtor,  not  excoedlng  the  value  of  91,000; 
the  Bocssssry  instraments  of  a  surgeon,  physician,  aur- 
Wjor,  or  doitist,  together  with  professional  library  and 
aocessary  ofllco  fnmituro;  tho  professional  library  of 
attorneys^  Judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  oditors,  school 
teaclters,  and  music  teachers,  and  their  necessary  office 
furniture;  miner's  cabin,  not  exceeding  9500  In  valve, 
with  all  toola  and  gear  necessary  for  nia  1niBines%  not 
exceeding  9500.  fwo  horses  or  mules  with  harness, 
and  the  miner's  claim  worked  by  him,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 91.000  in  value,  are  also  exempt. 

OOlioBADO.  A  homestead  consisting  of  house  and 
lot  in  town  or  city,  or  a  farm  of  any  number  of  acres. 
In  value  not  exceeding  92,000,  is  exempt  if  occupied  by 
a  householder  and  head  of  a  family,  provided  it  haa  been 
entered  on  record  as  a  homeatead  and  so  specified  in  the 
title.  Personal  property,  including  wearing  apparel 
of  the  debtor  and  hla  family,  picturea,  schoolbooks. 
library,  etc.,  and  honaehold  furniture,  not  exceeding 
9100;  provisions  for  eix  months,  tools,  implements  or 
Stock  in  trade?  9200;  one  cow  and  calf,  10  aheep  and 
necessary  food  for  nix  months;  working  animals  up  to 
9200;  the  library  and  implements  of  s  professional  man 
np  to  9300;  pew  in  church  and  burial  sitee  snd  one 
half  month' a  wages,  but  In  no  case  less  than  930.  Pen- 
sions sre  slso  exempt.  The  head  of  s  family  may  select 
personal  property  to  the  value  of  91,000;  others,  to  the 

vsho^  9300.  

OOmBCTXOUT.  Thft  homestesd  aetuallr  occupied 
by  the  owner  not  exceeding  in  value  9I1OOO  la  exempt. 
pBitontl  property  ia  exempt  as  follows:  Librarise  not 
■bovfl  9500  in  value:  a  cow  worth  9150;  10  sheep,  not 
mcesding  In  all  9150;  poultry  not  exceeding  925  lu 
value:  two  hogs  and  200  pounds  of  pork;  implements 
of  trade,  the  horse,  harness,  baggy,  and  bicycle  of  a 
practising  physician,  and  the  boat,  not  exceeding  9200 
in  value,  of  a  person  engaged  In  fishing,  and  used  for 
that  parpose:  necesssry  apparel,  bedding,  and  household 
furniture;  pew  in  church  and  lot  in  burial  ground:  one 
sewing  mscnine:  wages  due  and  not  exceeding  925.  and. 
nnder  conditions,  money  due  from  Insurance  snd  mutual 
benefit  societies,  are  also  exempt. 

DAKOTA  (NOBTK  and  SOTTTR).  A  homestead 
consisting  of  not  moro  thsn  160  acres,  with  buildings 
and  appurtenances  thereon,  snd  personal  property  de- 
fined by  stBlute,  aggreKating  in  value  not  to  exceed 
95,000  (N.  D.),  is  exempted  to  a  householder.  A  firm 
can  claim  but  one  exemption,  not  a  several  exemption 
for  each  partner.  Tools  snd  implements  of  a  mechanic 
to  the  value  of  9200,  books  and  instruments  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  to  the  value  of  9^00,  are  also  exempt  from 
leizQre. 

DEUWABE.  Family  pictures,  family  Bible,  and 
library:  lot  in  burial  ground  and  pew  in  church;  family 
wearing  apparel  and  toots  and  implements  necessary  to 
carry  on  business,  the  wh^e  not  exceeding  9*^5  in  value, 
are  flxempt  from  attachment.  In  addition  to  the  above 
the  head  of  a  family  may  claim  9200  of  personsl  prop- 
erty. In  Newcastle  county  wages  of  laborers  are  also 
exempt  Ko  homestead  law.  In  the  county  of  Kent 
the  amount  of  exemption  ia  reduced  from  97S  to  950, 
and  from  9200  to  9150  on  honaehold  gooda. 


DUmOT  or  COXATKBIA.  Tamfly  waarbf  ap* 
parol;  hoaaahoU  furniture  to  the  anwunt  of  9800; 
proviaiona  and  fuel  for  three  months;  tools  or  instru' 
mentt  neeooeary  to  carry  on  sny  trade,  to  the  value  of 
9200 ;  library  and  implements  of  a  profeaaionsl  man  or 
artist  not  above  9300;  family  plctnrea  and  library  to 
the  value  of  9400;  one  horse,  mule,  or  yoke  of  oxen; 
one  cart,  wagon,  or  dray,  and  harness  for  such  team; 
one  cow,  one  bog.  six  sheep,  farming  ntensila,  with 
food  for  team  for  three  months,  are  exempt  from  attach* 
ment  or  sale  on  execution,  except  for  servsnts'  or  labor- 
ers'  wages.    There  is  do  homestead  exemption. 

FLOKISA.  A  homestead  of  ISO  acres  of  land,  to- 
gether with  improvements,  in  the  country,  or  a  residence 
and  one  half  acre  of  ground  In  a  village  or  city,  is 
exempted  to  the  head  of  a  family;  also  personal  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  91.000.  No  property  is  exempt 
from  sale  for  taxes  or  for  obligations  contracted  for  its 
purchase  or  for  the  erection  of  improvements  thereon. 
The  wages  of  every  laborer  who  is  the  head  of  a  family 
are  also  exempt  under  any  process  of  law. 

OBOBOIA.  Eadi  bead  of  a  family,  or  goardian,  or 
tnurteo  of  a  family  of  minor  children,  and  every  aged  or 
Infirm  person,  or  person  having  the  care  and  support 
of  dependent  females  of  any  age,  who  is  not  the  besd  of 
a  family,  is  entitled  to  realty,  pr  personalty,  or  both,  to 
the  value  in  the  aggregate  of  91.000.  Said  property 
shall  be  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  any 

Sirocess  whatever,  nnder  the  laws  of  this  state,  except 
or  taxes,  purchase  money  of  the  homestead,  labor  done 
thereon,  or  material  furnished  thmfor,  or  for  the  re- 
moval of  incumbrances. 

IDAHO.  A  homestead  worth  95,000  Is  exempted  to 
a  householder  who  ia  head  of  a  family;  either  husband 
or  wife  may  select  the  homestead.  Personai  property 
is  also  exempted  to  the  value  of  9300.  Exemption  doea 
not  extend  to  purchase- money  or  to  mortgages  on  the 

Jtropertv.  Any  person  Other  than  the  bead  of  a  family 
B  entitled  to  an  exemption  of  91,000. 

ILLINOI8.  A  homeatead  vahied  at  91,000  is  ex- 
empted to  every  householder  who  has  a  family:  snch 
exempUoa  not  covering  liabilities  for  porchase-monCT  or 
improvement  of  the  homeatead.  After  the  death  of  a 
householdpr  his  family  sre  entitled  to  the  exemption  so 
long  as  the  survivor  occupies  i^  or  until  the  youngest 
child  is  2 1  years  of  age.  There  are  also  exempted  to 
every  person  wearing  apparel,  achoolbooks,  family  pic- 
tures and  family  Bible,  and  9100  worth  of  other  prop- 
erty selected  by  the  debtor.  In  addition  to  this,  9300 
worth  may  be  selected  by  the  debtor  if  head  of  a  family; 
but  such  selection  cannot  be  made  from  any  money  or 
wages  dne;  no  exemption  ia  allowed  when  the  debt  la 
for  the  wai^s  of  laborer  or  servant;  950  of  wages  la 
exempt  to  every  head  of  a  family  if  miding  with  the 
same. 

XHSIAKA.  There  is  no  homestead  exemption;  any 
resident  householder  has  exempted  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, or  both,  to  the  amount  of  9^00  on  any  debt 
founded  on  contract  since  Ifay  31,  1879.  On  debta 
founded  on  contracts  made  previous  to  thst  date,  ex- 
emption is  9300.  Exemption  does  not,  in  any  event, 
affect  liens  for  labor,  purchase- money,  or  taxes. 

IOWA.  A  homestead  in  country  of  40  acres,  or  In 
town  or  city  of  one  half  acre,  with  improvements  and 
buildings  to  the  aggreeate  value  of  9500,  is  exempted  to 
the  head  of  every  familv.  If  less  than  9500  in  value,  it 
may  be  Increased  to  that  amount.  It  is  not  exempted 
from  execution  for  the  purchase-money  thereof,  or  for 
debta  contracted  prior  to  its  acquirement.  Upon  the 
death  of  cither  husband  or  wife  the  homestead  passes 
to  the  survivor.  Profpssional  men  are  aUowed  their 
libraries,  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  team  and  wagon; 
printers  retain  their  prcxnes  and  type  to  the  value  of 
91.200.  The  head  of  a  family  may  claim  wearing  ap- 
parel, tools,  a  gun,  hia  library,  and  furniture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  9200  in  value.  The  pernonal  earnings  of  the 
debtor  for  90  days  preceding  the  execution,  certain 
stock,  with  food  for  them  for  six  nionths,  a  pew  in 
church  and  a  lot  in  a  burving  ground  are  also  exempt. 
Non-residents  and  unmarried  persons,  not  being  heads 
of  families,  can  only  claim  their  ordinary  wearing  ap- 
parel and  trunk  necessary  to  carry  the  same  to  the  value 
of  975. 

KANSAS.  An  Independent  fortune  is  exempted  In 
this  state.  A  homestead  of  IfiO  acres  of  farming  land, 
or  of  one  acre  within  an  incorporated  town  or  city, 
with  buildinn  and  improvements  thereon,  with  no  limit 
to  value.  The  hesd  of  everv  family  is  allowed  peraonsl 
property  as  follows:  the  fsmily  library,  schoolbooka, 
and  family  Bible;  family  irictures  and  muairal  instru- 
ments in  use;  pew  in  church  and  lot  in  burial  gronnd: 
all  wearing  apparel  of  the  family,  beda,  bedstesds  and 
bedding,  one  cooklaK  atove  and  appendages,  and  all 
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other  cooking  utensik,  antt  all  other  itoreo  and  append- 
a|[ea  neceuary  for  the  use  of  tha  debtor  and  hia  fam- 
ily;  one  sewlnc  machine,  Bpinnuig  wheel.aud  all  other 
impletnents  of  Tnduatry,  and  all  other  household  furni- 
ture not  herein  ensmerated,  not  exceed ihk  (500  in 
Talne;  two  cowa,  tea  hoga,  one  7oke  of  oxen  and  one 
horse  or  mule,  or  in  lien  of  one  rohe  of  oxen  and  one 
horse  or  mule,  a  epan  of  molei  or  horaes;  20  sheep 
and  their  wool;  food  for  the  support  of  the  stock  for 
one  Tear:  nn^  wagMt,  two  plowa,  dran  and  other  farm- 
iDie  nienalla  not  exceeding  in  value  fSOO;  xraln,  meat, 
recetables,  crocerieo,  fnel,  etc.,  for  the  family  for  one 
year;  the  toola  and  implements  of  any  mechanic,  miner, 
or  other  workman,  kept  for  the  pnnwae  of  carrjinx  on 
his  business,  toitether  with  atock  tn  trade  not  exceed- 
inx  in  value;  librorr,    inatmmenta.    and  offic« 

fnrniture  of  any  professional  man.  Reaidenta,  not  the 
head  of  a  family,  have  tools,  Implementa,  and  atoek 
In  trad*  tip  lo  9400.  No  perional  property  Is  exempt 
for  the  wafea  of  any  derk.  mechanic,  laborer,  or  ser- 
vant. A  lien  on  the  homestead  may  be  created  by 
husband  and  wife  Joining  in  the  mortgage. 

KENTUOKT.  To  bona  flde  honaekeepen  with  a 
family  are  exempted  from  execution  and  attachment  for 
debt;  a  homestead  to  the  value  of  $1,000;  two  work 
beasts,  or  one  work  beast  and  one  yoke  of  oxen;  two 
cows  and  calves;  one  wagon  or  cart;  two  plows  and 
gear;  ten  head  of  sheep;  provlalons  for  family  and 
provender  for  atock  not  exceeding  f70  value;  the  tools 
and  stock  of  a  mechanic  who  is  a  housekeeper  and  has 
a  family,  not  exceeding  |100  )n  value;  libraries  or 
Instmnenta  of  profeaaional  man,  which  may  not  exceed 
In  Tahio  $500;  tho  wsgea  of  a  laboring  man  to  the 
amount  of  950,  accept  for  house  rent  and  neceaaariea. 

LOmSZAVA.  A  homeotead  of  180  acrea  of  land, 
with  buildings  and  inqirovementa  thereon.  Is  exempted 
to  the  head  of  a  famllT.  if  owned  and  occupied  as  a 
residence,  together  with  peraonal  property,  the  whole 
not  to  exceed  $2,000;  all  wearing  apparel,  implementa, 
slock,  etc..  with  proviaiona  and  supplies  necessary  for 
the  plantation  for  one  year.    If  the  wife  own  separate 

!>roperty  in  her  own  rW>t  to  the  valna  of  $2,000  there 
B  no  exemption. 

HAIMB.  Homestead,  $500:  9100  wearing  apparel, 
bedding,  and  furniture;  9150  library;  9800  team;  950 
poultry:  $100  aewing  machine;  910  lumber:  cow  and 
heifer,  10  abeop  and  lamb^  plow,  wagon,  mowing  m«- 
dilBe,  a  two- ton  boat,  the  flax,  raw  and  manufactured, 
from  one  acre  of  gnmnd:  proviaiona,  fuel,  aeed,  grain, 
provender  for  stock,  and  toola.  After  the  debtor'a  death 
nls  fandly  haa  tha  benefit  of  tho  ezemptions. 

lUXTTiAND.  Besides  wearing  apparel,  books,  and 
toola  used  for  earning  a  living,  there  is  exempt  other 
property  to  the  value  of  9100,    No  homestead. 

KAJMAOHUSETTS.  Homestead,  9800  (most  be  re- 
corded as  such);  fumtture.  9300;  sewing  machine. 
9100;  library,  950;  toola  and  implements,  9100;  stock 
in  trade,  9100;  boats  and  oatfli  9100;  on*  cow,  oaa 
hog,  and  six  sheep,  and  wages  under  920. 

WORICIAH.  Forty  acres  <rf  land,  with  improve- 
ments, in  the  country,  or  houae  and  tot  worth  91.500  in 
town;  furniture,  9350;  library,  9150;  two  cows,  five 
hoga,  10  sheep,  team,  tools,  provisions,  and  fuel.  No 
exemption!  from  execution  for  purchaae- money. 

HXHITESOTA.  Eighty  acres,  with  improvements,  in 
country,  or  lot  with  dwelling  on  it.  in  town;  houR«'- 
hold  property,  9500;  wagon,  plows,  and  farming  imple- 
ments, 9300;  three  cows,  10  hogs,  20  sheep,  yke  of 
cattle,  and  a  horse,  or,  instead,  a  pair  of  horses;  one 
year's  proviBions,  fuel,  feed  for  stock,  and  Bccd  rrain ; 
a  miner's  or  mechanic's  toola  snd  stock  in  trade  to 
9400;  the  library  and  [nstroments  of  a  professional 
man;  925  in  wagea  of  a  laboring  man,  earned  within 
the  last  30  dara,  and,  where  the  debtor  Is  publisher  of 
■  newspaper,  nla  complete  outfit  to  valus  92,000,  and 
atodt  9400. 

mSSnSXPPZ.  To  hoaaeholding  head  of  family.  160 
acres  of  land  and  improvements  in  country,  or  house 
and  lot  in  town,  either  to  value  of  93,000;  tools  and 
farming  implements  necessary  for  two  male  IsborerB: 
library  and  iuBtrumenta  of  professional  man  to  value  of 
9250;  two  horses  or  mules  or  a  yoke  of  oxen:  two  cows 
snd  ealvea.  10  hogs,  20  sheep;  wagon,  9100:  personal 
property,  9250;  one  sewing  mschine;  provisions  snd 
provender;  wsges  of  a  laborer,  950  a  month, 

KISSOirU,  To  head  of  family,  100  acrea  In  the 
country  to  the  vstno  of  91,500,  a  lot  (30  rods)  in 
null  town  of  same  valne,  or  lot  (18  roda)  in  city 
having  40,000  inhabitants,  to  value  of  93.000;  10 
choice  hogs,  10  choice  Aeep  and  their  wool,  two  eowa 
ud  ealvoa:  all  seeassaiT  farm  implementa  for  one  man; 
tws  woA  animals  asd  $25  worth  of  Ited;  woarlnc 


apparel  of  family;  four  beds,  bedding,  tools,  and  impto- 
menta  of  any  mechanic;  necessary  books  for  professional 

men  and  teachers. 

MOHTANA.  House  and  a  quarter  acre  lot  In  town, 
or  a  farm  of  160  acres,  neither  to  exceed  92,500  in 
value;  personal  property  to  the  value  of  91,400.  No 
exeBQitlana  are  good  againat  a  mortgage,  s  mochsnlcs' 
lien,  or  a  claim  for  pnrehaae-money. 

HBBBASKA.  Dwelling  and  160  acrea  of  land  in 
country,  or  two  adjoining  lots  in  town,  value  92,000. 
If  he  has  no  real  property,  the  debtor  may  retain  per- 
sonal property  to  value  9500.  Clothing,  furniture,  pro- 
visions, animals,  toolfc  and  other  things  as  per  statute, 
and  90  per  cent,  wages  of  laborer.  Exemptions  are  not 
good  against  mechanics'  lien,  mortgage,  or  purchaae- 
money. 

MBVASA.  Homestead,  95,000;  toola,  implemants. 
and  other  personal  property,  aa  per  atatvta;  miner'a 
cabin,  9500.   

NEW  RAHFSHIBB.  Homestead,  9500;  9100  fui^ 
niture;  9^00  tools;  9^00  books;  950  fuel  and  pro- 
visions; sewing  machine,  cook  stove,  bedding  and 
clothing,  one  hog,  eix  sheep,  one  yoke  of  oxen  or  one 
horse,  and  four  tons  of  hay. 

NEW  JEBBBT.  Homestsad,  91,000,  and  $200 
household  property. 

MEW  IKBXZOO.  Homeatead,  91,000;  910  furniture; 
920  tools;  925  provisions. 

NEW  TOBK.  Homestead.  91.000:  9250  fumitura, 
tools,  team,  and  other  personal  property;  wagea.  $20. 

NORTH  OASOLINA.  A  homestead  to  the  valne  of 
91,000,  and  peraonal  property  worth  9500.  No  ex- 
emption ia  good  againat  taxes,  purchaae- money,  or 
mechanica'  liena, 

OHIO.  Homeatead  la  exempt  to  the  value  of  91,000; 
if  appralaed  (o  a  higher  value,  a  partition  is  made,  or 
an  appropriate  rental  is  charged.  Clothing  and  neces- 
sary furniture  are  exempted;  tools  and  farming  imple- 
ments to  vsluo  9100;  950  worth  of  provisions  and 
three  months'  wages;  one  horse  or  yoke  of  cattle,  har- 
ness, and  wagon;  one  cow,  two  bogs,  six  sheen,  and 
60  daya'  provender,  or,  instead,  965  in  household  prop- 
erty; a  professional  man's  books,  9100.  When  resident 
debtor,  being  head  of  a  family,  has  no  homestMd,  he 
may  retain  persansl  property  to  the  value  of  9500, 
besides  other  exempted  property. 

0KI.AH01IA.  Exemption  to  head  of  s  famllr  ovt- 
sEde  of  city  or  town  not  to  exceed  160  acrea;  and  in  a 
city  or  town  not  more  than  one  aer«;  in  addition 
thereto,  certain  peraonal  effects  and  equipment  apper- 
taining to  the  varioua  vocations.  These  exemptions  do 
not  apply  to  corporations  for  profit,  to  a  non-resident, 
or  s  debtor  who  la  in  the  act  of  removing  his  family 
from  tho  territory,  or  who  haa  absconded,  taking  with 
him  his  family.  To  a  aingle  person:  wearing  apparel, 
toola,  apparatus,  and  books  belonging  to  a  trade  or 
profession ;  one  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  or  one  yoke  of 
oxen;  current  waxes  for  personal  service.  In  certsln 
classes  of  debts  sll  exemptions  are  invalid. 

OBEOOH.  Homestead  160  acres  not  in  town. 
$1,500;  if  in  town  or  city,  not  to  exceed  one  block, 
but  in  no  case  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  20  acrea 
nor  one  lot.  Hudcal  Instruments,  books,  snd  pic- 
tures, 975;  household  effects.  9300;  clothing,  $100. 
and  clothing  to  each  memhpr  of  the  family.  950: 
team,  tools,  instruments,  library,  or  whatever  is 
needed  in  the  trade  or  profession  of  debtor,  9400; 
10  sheep,  two  cows,  five  hogs,  three  months'  provi- 
sions snd  six  months'  provender.  No  exemption  !s 
good  against  a  claim  for  purchase- money. 

PENNSTIiVANIA.  Clothing,  books,  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  $300  worth  of  other  property.  Right  may 
be  waived.    No  homestead. 

BBODE  ISLAND.  Furniture  and  anpplles  for 
familv,  9300;  tools.  9300;  library.  9300;  wages,  HIO: 
clothing;  one  cow  and  one  hog;  debts  aecored  by 
negotiable  paper.    No  homeatead. 

SOUTH  OABOLXNA.  Homestead.  91.000;  Ihiti 
right  cannot  be  waived.  Furniture,  wagons,  live 
stock,  and  tools,  to  value  of  S500.  Homeetead  ex- 
emption cannot  hold  against  an  execution  for  the 
purchase-money,  a  lien  for  improvements  or  for  tsxps. 
Any  person  not  the  hesd  of  a  family  may  have  clothing, 
toola,  etc.,  to  $300. 

TENKESBEE.  Only  the  head  of  a  family  can 
have  the  benefit  of  exemptions;  91,000  homestead 
and  a  vsrletr  of  personal  property  designated  by 
atatnte,  prominent  it«>ms.  being  horses,  mules,  oxen, 
cows,  calves,  wagon,  tools,  lumber,  grain,  prorlsion^ 
beds,  beddlnf,  famltnre,  snd  980  wi 
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TBUfl.  Two  hundred  acree  of  land  irith  improre- 
menta,  in  the  conntrr,  or  city  property  to  valae  at  tima 
of  bei&K  dealsmated  aa  homestead  {reicardleu  of  the 
▼atne  of  after  improTementa}  of  |5,000;  famititre. 
farmiBff  hnplementa,  toola,  booka,  fire  cows  and  caWea, 
two  yohe  of  cattle,  two  boraea  and  wagon,  m  earriaice  or 
bunnr,  20  hon.  20  aheep,  prorlaion,  proTender,  and 
Btany  other  articlea.  The  emnptton  of  the  homestead 
la  not  irood  HKain't  taxea,  parchaae-moner.  or  mecfaanica' 
lien:  bat  in  thia  laat  caae  the  contract  moat  hare  been 
aijEned  bjr  both  husband  and  wife.  On  the  death  of 
a  husband,  the  widow  and  children  may  bave  one 

fear's  aupiMrt  out  of  the  estate,  and  if  the  property 
e  not  in  such  shape  as  to  be  exempted  by  law.  enouRn 
may  be  sold  to  raise  an  allowance  for  homeatead  to 
value  of  $5,000  and  other  property  ^500.  Any  person 
not  the  head  of  a  family  may  have  exempted  clothlnff, 
hooka,  hofse,  bridle,  and  saddle. 

UTAH.  Homeetead.  tl,500;  $250  worth  of  chairs, 
lablee,  desks,  slso  musical  inatmnienla  actually  used 
by  the  family;  necessary  house  and  kitchen  furniture, 

!I800;  sewinx  machine,  pictures,  wearinx  apparel,  fsrm- 
DK  implements,  (300 ;  seed  for  plantiuK.  $200;  crops 
Crowinit  or  harrested.  $200;  miner's  cabin,  $500;  also 
worUnjt  appliancea  for  aame  amount. 

TBBHOin.  Homeatead,  $500 ;  jrrowinR  crop,  cloth- 
Inj(,  furniture,  sewinc  macbine,  to<^  one  cow,  10  sheep, 
one  hoiC{  three  hives  of  beea,  poultry,  one  yoke  of  oxen 
or  two  horsM,  fuel,  provislona,  and  provender;  also  the 
instrumenta  and  library  of  a  professiousl  man,  $200. 

YIBOINIA.  The.  head  of  a  family  who  is  a  house- 
holder has  s  homestead  exemption  to  the  value  of 
$2,000,  which  may  be  in  real  or  personal  property,  both 
or  either;  also  clotbinir,  sewiuK  machine,  furniture,  and 
snlmals;  books,  $100;  tools,  $100.  The  value  of  the 
exemptions  outside  of  the  homeetead  is  varied  according 
to  the  number  in  family,  and  ranges  from  $50  to  $500. 

WE8T  TIKaXMIA.  Homestead,  $1,000.  where  the 
IMVperty  ham  been  granted  or  devlaed  for  the  purpoae, 
to  the  head  of  a  family,  or  where  be  haa  devoted  such 
property  to  that  parposs  by  having  it  ao  recorded;  alao 
^enonu  property  to  Talna  of  $200;  toots  to  mechanic, 

WABHZNDTOH.  Homestead  (must  be  actually  oc- 
cupied) to  the  value  of  $2,000;  clothinR,  books,  beddinK, 
and  household  goods  to  value  of  $500;  one  small  boat 
to  value  of  $50;  two  cows,  five  Iioics,  bees,  poultry,  fuel, 
and  provisions.  To  a  fanner,  two  horses,  or  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  farminK  Implements  to  valua  of  $500.  To 
professional  man,  library  worth  $1,000,  ofllco  fnmltnre, 
and  fuel.  To  lighterman,  bia  boate.  to  vain*  of  $2S0. 
To  drayman,  hia  team. 

WIBOONSIV.  Forty  acres  In  the  country,  or  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  town,  with  the  dwelling  thereon: 
rkrthing,  housebold  fnmitura,  $200;  books,  two  cows, 
10  hogs,  10  sheep,  one  horse,  and  yoke  of  cattle,  or  a 
pair  of  horses  and  mules,  farming  tools,  one  year's 
proviriona  and  provender.  To  a  mechanic,  tools  $200: 
profesMonal  man,  bis  library,  $200;  a  publisher  or 
printer,  bis  outfit  for  $1,500.  To  any  head  of  a  family, 
ttana  BMBtha'  earnlnga,  not  to  exceed  $60  a  month.  No 
utonrtlon  good  against  a  mechanic*'  lien  or  dalm  for 
pnrenaae>money. 

WTOHINO.  House  and  lot  In  town  or  160  acres  of 
land  in  the  country,  either  to  value  of  $1,500:  tools, 
team,  and  stock  in  trade  of  mechsuic.  miner,  or  other 
penoB,  $800.  Benefit  of  examptloa  can  only  be  claimed 
vy  a  bona  fide  realdent  honaehoider. 

OMTAXIO.  The  exemptions  from  execution  are, 
speaking  generally:  the  beds  and  bedding  in  ordinary 
use  by  the  debtor  and  his  fsmily;  necessary  wearinir 
apparel  and  a  list  of  domestic  utensils  necessarily  in- 
«amit  to  living,  not  to  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  $150; 
necessary  provender  for  80  days  not  to  exceed  in  vslue 
the  snm  of  $40;  a  cow,  six  sheep,  four  hogs,  and  12 
hens,  in  all  not  fo  exceed  the  value  of  $75;  tools  and 
implements  ordinsrliy  used  in  the  debtor's  occupation 
to  the  value  of  $100,  or  the  debtor  may  elect  to  receive 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  tools  up  to  $100. 
Under  the  Free  Orants  and  Homestead  Act,  there  is 
an  exemption  from  liability  for  any  debt  incurred  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  patent  and  for  20  yeara  from 
date  of  locaUon,  except  where  the  land  itauf  is  mort- 
gaged or  pledged  or  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

qUBBBO.  Tbe  exemptions  from  execution  are :  beda, 
bedding,  and  bedateada  In  ordinary  nae  by  debtor  and 
hla  family;  necessary  wearinc  apparel;  one  stove  and 
T^pea,  and  a  nuntber  of  amaller  artielee;  all  necessary 
fuel,  meat,  vegetables,  flsb.  flour  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  consumption  of  debtor  and  family 
for  three  montba;  four  cows,  aix  eheep.  four  hoga.  and 
food  thtrefte  for  tha  winter;  tools  and  Implements  or 


chattels  ordinarily  used  la  debtor's  occupation.  No 

real  crtate.   

HEW  BBUNSWXOK  Wearing  appard;  bed^Ung. 
kitchen  utenails;  tools  of  trade  to  the  value  of  $100  are 

exempted. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  Necessary  wearing  apparel;  beds, 
bedding,  and  bedsteads  of  debtor  snd  his  family ;  house- 
hold utensils  not  exceeding  in  value  $20;  food  enough 
for  80  days'  consumption  and  not  exceedinK  in  vslue 

J 140;  one  cow,  two  sheep,  and  hay  and  food  therefor 
or  80  days;  tools  or  chattels  ordinarily  used  in  the 
debtor's  occupation  to  the  value  of  $30.    No  real  estate. 

FBZNOB  BDWA&D  XSZiAND.  Neceasary  wearing 
apparel  and  bedding  for  the  debtor  and  his  family: 
tools  and  instraments  of  his  trade  or  calling;  £5  la 
aumey  and  his  Isst  cow  are  exempted  from  execution 
oat  of  Supreme  Court;  weariag  apparel  and  beddins  of 
debtor  and  hia  family;  the  tools  and  implemenU  of  his 
trade:  one  cook  stove  and  one  cow,  in  all  amonntlng  la 
value  to  $50,  are  exempt  from  process  ont  of  County 
Court. 

HANITOBA.  Household  goods  to  the  value  of  $500; 
tools,  agricultural  implements,  and  necessariea  used  by 
the  debtor  in  -his  trade,  occupation,  or  profession,  to  the 
Tslue  of  $500;  homestead  to  the  extent  of  160  acrea 
being  the  residence  of  the  debtor,  the  buildings  and  Im- 
provements thereon :  or  the  town  residence  of  the  debtor 
to  the  value  of  $1,500,  provided  that  no  real  or  per- 
sonal property  shall  be  exempt  from  aeisure  or  sale 
under  execution  for  the  pnrehaae  price  of  the  same.  A 
debtor  cannot  waive  his  exemption  from  seizure  and  sale 
under  execution. 

NOBTRWEST  TBBBIT0BXE8.  Necessary  clotkfnic 
of  the  defendant  and  his  family;  furniture  and  honae- 
hold  furnisbinn  belonging  to  defendant  and  hb  family 
to  the  value  of  $500:  also  certain  personalty  exclusive 
of  the  foregoing  and  homeetead  not  exceeding  160 
acres;  boose  and  buildinn  occupied  by  the  defendant, 
slso  the  lot  or  lots  on  which  same  is  situate  according 
to  the  registered  pfain,  to  the  extent  of  $1,S00:  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  his  choice  from  a  greater  number 
of  articles  from  the  ssme  dsss. 

BRITISH  OOLUHBIA.  Personal  property  of  debtor 
to  the  value  of  $500  is  exempt  from  execution.  No 
goods  or  personalty,  however,  is  exempt  from  eeiiure  in 
respect  to  debts  contrscted  in  regard  to  the  Identical 
goods.  The  stock  in  trade  of  a  merchant  is  not  ex- 
empt from  aeiinre  althouKh  under  $500,  and  it  can 
be  sold  to  satisfy  a  judirment.  Registered  homesteads 
are  exempt  from  execution  to  the  value  of  $2,500. 

FBOFEBTY     BIGETS      OF  WAH.-ftTTtp 
WOKEH. 


Harried  women  may  hold  all  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  acquired  before  and  after 
marriage,  as  a  separate  estate  not  liable  for  the  hus- 
band's debts,  snd  It  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  as 
by  a  single  woman.  This  separate  estate  is  liable 
for  debts  contracted  by  the  woman  before  marrisge, 
and  for  contracts  after  marriage  for  articles  of  com- 
fort and  support  of  family.  'The  wife  is  entitled  to 
dower  of  one  half  of  buaband'a  real  eatate,  if  ho 
leave  no  lineal  descendants  and  his  estate  is  not  in- 
solvent; If  insolvent,  then  to  one  third;  one  third 
if  there  are  any  descendants,  provided  ahe  haa  no 
separate  estate;  If  her  separate  eatate  is  less  than 
the  dower  Interest  would  be,  she  is  eatitied  to  as 
much  aa  would  make  It  equal.  Women  attain  tbelr 
legal  majority  at  21,  but  may  marry  without  con- 
sent of  their  parents  at  18. 

ABIZONA.  Harried  women  may  carry  on  business 
snd  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  own  names.  All  prop 
erty  acquired  before  marriage,  and  all  afterwards 
acquired,  by  gift,  rrant,  devise,  or  inheritance,  is 
separate  estate,  liable  for  her  own  but  not  for  her 
husband's  debts.  She  may  control  it  and  dispose 
of  it  in  all  respects  like  a  single  woman.  The  wife 
must  join  in  all  deeds  and  mortgages  of  real  estate 
except  unpatented  mining  claims. 

ABSANSA8.  Harried  women  hsve  absolute  and 
unqualified  right  in  property  of  every  kind  and  are 
not  I  labia  for  debts  or  contracts  of  the  hnsbaad. 
But  a  schedule  under  oath,  and  verified  by  sonw 
other  reputable  peraon,  must  be  made  by  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  filed  in  the  recorder's  office  of 
the  connty  where  tbeproperty  is,  and  of  the  county 
where  they  reside.  The  wife  may  control  her  prop- 
erty, may  carry  on  business  on  her  sole  and  aenarate 
arconnt,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  may  make  a  will  and 
mav  insure  her  hnaband's  life  for  her  benefit.  The 
widow  is  entitled  to  one  third  part  of  the  eaUto, 
ualeas  legally  xeliaiiiilfhod  by  her. 
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OAUFOBHIA.  All  property  acqnirMi  Id  any  lun- 
MT  Mora  murUfe,  or  aftenraros  by  (Ift,  grant, 
Inkerltanee.  or  derlae.  la  wife's  separate  property, 
controlled  \f  her  and  not  Hable  for  debts  of  tae 
hnaband.  Toe  hvabaad'a  property  similarly  ac- 
quired is  not  liable  for  dAta  of  the  wife.  All  prop- 
erty acquired  after  marriage  by  husband  or  wife, 
excapt  aa  above,  shall  be  comman  property,  but  nnder 
the  hnsband's  control.  Dower  and  curtesy  are 
abolished,  bat  the  sarrlror  taket  half  the  eommon 
property  alter  payment  of  debu  and  expenaea  of 
administratioo.  A  married  woman  may  dlspoae  of 
her  separata  eatata  by  will  without  the  consent  of  her 
buband  and  Insure  her  hosbaod's  life  for  her  benefit. 

COLOBADO.  ICanied  women  are  treated  In  all 
respects,  a*  to  their  property  rlghta,  aa  If  they  were 
alula,  A  wife  may  carry  on  trade  or  buslnesa,  sue 
or  be  sued,  contract  debts,  transfer  real  estate,  and 
in  all  ways  bmd  her  separate  property,  without  the 
hnsband's  Joining.  She  may  make  a  will,  but  can- 
not bequeath  more  than  half  her  property  away  from 
her  husband  without  his  consent  in  writing.  The 
hnsband  caAnot  by  will  deprive  his  wife  of  over  one 
half  of  hla  property.  Dower  ts  abolished.  The  hna- 
band  u  liable  for  debte  of  the  wife  contracted  be- 
foje  marriage  to  the  extent  of  the  property  ha  may 
recftive  through  her,  but  no  farther. 

OONHBOTIUUT.  Previous  to  the  year  1B7T,  the 
htuband  acquired  a  right  to  the  use  of  all  the  real 
estate  of  the  wife  during  her  Hfe  and  U  he  had  a 
child  by  her  and  snrvivea  her,  Uien  daring  his  own 
life  M  tenant  by  curtesy.  By  the  Aet  of  Hay  20, 
1877,  the  rights  of  married  women  are  materially 
enlarged.  Any  vomaa  married  after  that  date  re- 
tains her  real  estate  as  If  unmarried.  She  may 
make  contracts,  convey  real  estate,  and  sue  or  be 
sned  in  regard  to  any  property  owned  by  her  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  or  afterwards  acquired.  The 
estate  Is  liable  for  her  debts,  and.  Jointly  with  her 
hnsband.  for  debts  contraetad  for  joint  benefit  of 
both  or  hoosebold  expenses.  The  separate  earnings 
of  a  wife  are  her  aole  property.  A  sarviving  boa- 
bud  or  wife  la  entitled  to  nae  for  life  of  one  third 
IB  Talae  of  real  and  personal  property  legally  or 
equitably  owned  by  the  other  at  the  time  of  death. 

DAKOTA  (NOBTH  and  SOVTR),  Uarrled  women 
may  transact  business  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
if  unmarried.  Neither  husband  nor  wife  has  any 
interest  In  the  separate  eatate  of  the  other.  The 
earnings  and  aecumulatioas  of  the  wife  are  her  sep- 
arate property  and  not  liable  for  the  husband's  debts 
nor  even  for  houaehold  debts  contracted  by  her  as 
her  husband's  agent.  Her  separate  property  is, 
however,  liable  for  her  own  debts,  contracted  batore 
or  after  marriage,  if  such  debts  are  contracted  on 
her  own  responBibility. 

DBUlWABS.  Ifarried  vomm,  married  since  1873, 
retain  all  real  and  personal  property  held  at  mar- 
riage, or  since  acquired  from  any  person  other  than 
the  husband,  aa  their  separate  estate,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  disposal  of  the  husband  or  liable  for  his 
debta.  They  may  receive  wages  for  personal  labor. 
warn  or  be  aned  In  respect  to  their  own  property  as  if 
uunarrlcd;  and  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  their 
separata  estate  are  not  controlled  by  the  husband. 
Tat  widow  Is  entitled  to  one  third  dower  e(  all  the 
laada  and  tenements  whereof  the  hnaband  was  aeised 
at  any  time  daring  her  marriage,  unless  aha  shall 
have  rallnqnlshed  each  right  for  and  daring  the  term 
of  her  natural  life.  She  may  be  an  administratrix, 
and  the  hnsband's  life  may  be  insured  for  her  bene- 
fit It  premium  does  not  exceed  (150. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Harried  women  may 
bequeath,  devise,  or  convey  property  or  interest 
therein  in  the  same  manner  as  if  unmarried.  Real 
or  personal  property  belonging  to  the  wife  at  mar- 
riage or  afterwards  acquired  is  separate  estate.  She 
may  sue  and  be  sued  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  her 
property,  and  the  husband  Is  not  liable  for  any  con- 
traeta  made  by  her  tn  respect  to  her  personal  estate. 

FLOBZDA.  Married  women  retain  all  real  or  per- 
sonal property  owned  at  marriage  or  acquired  there- 
^ter,  ana  are  not  liable  for  the  hnaband's  debta, 
witiioat  hla  consent  in  writing  and  legally  eze- 
eqted.  In  order  that  It  shall  be  free  from  his  dobls, 
this  yroperty  nnat  be  Inventoried  and  recorded  within 
six  months  after  marriage  or  sabseqnent  aeqnlre- 
ment  of  the  property.  tM  wife  may  sail  and  con- 
vey all  real  estate  fnlieritad  by  her  the  same  as  If 
she  were  unmarried ;  bat  her  hnsband  mast  Join  In  all 
sales,  tranafen,  and  eonveyaneea  of  her  property, 
both  real  and  personal.  She  la  entitled  to  dower  bo. 
a  life  eatate  In  one  third  of  all  the  real  eatate  of 
which  hor  hnaband  was  ulied  and  poaaessed  at  hla 
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death  or  at  any  time  during  hia  life,  unless  she  has 
relloqalahed  the  atma;  alM  ut  absolato  one  third  of 
Ui  perwiulty. 

OSOBOIA.  ICarried  women  retain  as  a  separate 
estate  all  property  In  their  poasesslon  at  the  time  of 
nuuTiage,  or  afterwards  scqaired,  and  are  not  liable 
for  any  debts,  defaults,  or  contracts  of  the  husband. 
By  consent  of  her  husband  advertised  for  four  weeks 
she  mav  become  a  free  trader,  ia  which  event  she  is 
Uftble  UB  same  as  if  unmarried.  The  wife  may  not 
bind  her  estate  by  any  contract  of  suretyship, 
either  In  behalf  of  her  husband  or  any  other  per- 
son. The  widow  takes  dower  in  one  third  of  all  the 
lands  of  which  her  hnsband  was  seized  at  hie  death; 
and  wife  and  children,  after  the  husband's  death,  are 
entitled  to  one  year's  support  from  his  property,  wU 
other  claims  yielding  to  tnis. 

IDAHO.  All  property,  both  real  and  peraooal, 
owned  at  marriage  or  afterwards  acqnired,  by  either 
wlfa  or  haabandl  remains  a  separate  eatate.  All 
property  acquired  after  marriage  ts  held  io  common. 
Separate  property  of  the  wife  should  be  Inventerfed 
with  the  county  recorder;  the  huaband  baa  control 
of  it  during  marriage,  bat  cannot  create  a  Hen  or  eo- 
enmbrance  unless  joined  by  the  wife,  who  Is  ex 
amined  separately.  If  the  hoabasd  miamanagoa,  or 
commits  waste,  the  district  court  may,  on  applica- 
tion of  the  wife,  appoint  a  trustee  to  manage  her 
separate  property.  Upon  the  death  of  hnsband  or 
wife,  half  the  common  property  goes  to  survivor;  if 
no  direct  descendants,  all  goes  to  survivor. 

njJNOIS.  Harried  women  may  own  in  their 
own  ri^t  realty  and  personalty,  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  contract  and  incur  liabilities,  the  same  as  if 
unmarried;  but  they  may  not  enter  into  or  carry  on 
any  partnership  business  without  consent  of  the  bus- 
band  unless  abandoned  by  him  or  he  Is  incapable 
of  giving  assent.  Beyond  the  necessaries,  the  hns- 
band is  not  liable  for  debts  of  the  wife,  except  in 
cases  where  he  would  be  jointly  liable  If  the  mar- 
riage did  not  exist.  The  estate  of  both  is  liable  for 
family  expenses,  but  the  wife's  separate  earnings  are 
her  own.  A  surviving  wife  or  hnsband  takes  one 
third  of  all  the  realty  of  the  deceaaed,  naleaa  re- 
linquished In  due  form.  The  hnaband  and  wife  are 
put  upon  the  same  footing  aa  to  dower,  and  the  es- 
tate of  curtesy  Is  abolished. 

INDIANA.  Harried  women  retain  all  realty  and 
personalty  owned  by  them  at  marriage,  or  afterwards 
acqolred.  and  are  not  liable  for  the  husband's  debta. 
The  husband  is  liable  for  debts  of  the  wife  con- 
tracted before  marriage  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
personal  property  he  may  receive  from  or  through 
her,  or  derive  from  sale  or  rent  of  her  lands.  She 
may  sell  personal  property  but  she  may  not  convey  or 
encumber  her  resl  estate  nnlcss  the  husband  joins. 
Suits  against  her  separate  estate  should  be  broutrht  in 
the  nsme  of  both.  A  widow  takes  one  third  of 
her  deceased  husband's  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  free 
from  all  demands  of  creditors,  where  the  estate  does 
uot  exceed  810,000;  where  the  estate  is  over  $10,000 
and  under  820,000  she  takes  one  foortli:  and  one 
fifth  if  it  exceeds  820,000.  She  also  takes  one 
third  of  the  personalty  after  payment  of  debts, 
and  in  all  cases  takes  9500,  wlthoat  aoeonntlnf,  and 
may  occupy  the  dwelling  and  forty  acres  of  land  for 
cue  year,  rent  free. 

IOWA.  Harried  women  may  own  in  their  own 
right  real  and  peraonal  property  acquired  by  descent, 
gift,  or  purchase,  may  sell,  convey,  and  devise  the 
same,  may  sue  and  be  su.ed,  make  contracts  and  buy 

foods  in  their  own  name.  Wife  or  hnsbsnd  is  not 
iable  for  the  debts  of  the  other  before  marriage,  or 
for  separate  debts  incurred  afterwards.  The  wife's 
earnings  are  her  own,  and  her  note  is  good  against 
her  own  estate.  Women  attain  majority  at  18,  or 
earlier,  npon  marriage;  a  female  of  14  may  marry. 
The  surviving  wife  or  husband  Is  entitled  to  one 
third  of  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased,  free  from 
all  claims  of  creditors.  If  they  leave  no  ohildren, 
survivor  takes  one  half,  parents  the  other  half. 

BhAVBAfl.  Harried  women  have  the  same  prop- 
erty rights  as  men,  and  may  make  contracts,  carry 
on  huslneas,  aoe  snd  be  aned.  and  sell  or  eonvey 
real  estate  preclaetjr  aa  thalr  nnabands;  their  earn- 
ings or  profits  are  tbair  own.  A  note  or  Indorse- 
ment  made   by    a   married   woman   will    bind  her 

firoperty  the  same  as  If  unmarried.  Homestead  is  abso- 
ute  property  of  widow  snd  ohildren,  and  neither 
wife  nor  hnsband  may  bequeath  more  than  half  their 
property  without  written  conaent  of  the  other.  If 
either  dies  intestate  and  without  children,  the  entire 
pn^rtr  goe»  to  the  sarvlvor. 
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iTHHH'iniK.y.  Hkirlcd  women  mmj  hald  mbI  or 
penonal  property  M  >  separate  Httte  frea  from  th« 
control  of  the  husbwd  or  liability  lor  hU  debtl.  By 
petition  to  the  circuit  court,  in  which  the  hubiind 
must  join,  she  may  acquire  tho  rfcht  to  truwaet 
buaineBS  in  her  own  name.  Unlew  dower  be  bftrred, 
forfeited,  or  relinquished,  she  takes  on«  third  of  the 
real  estate  and  one  half  of  the  personal  property. 

I1OUI8IAKA.  Hurled  women  msy  hold  and  con- 
trol both  real  and  personal  property  owned  at  time 
of  marriage;  all  property  or  reTenoes  of  ■eparslo' 
property  acqnired  by  either  husband  or  wife  after 
manlage  is  neld  In  common,  and  is  divided  equally 
between  them  at  dissolution  of  the  marriage  either 
by  death  or  dirorce.  The  wife  may  carry  on  a  sep- 
arate bnsinesi.  but  her  husband  will  be  bound  by 
her  eontracU,  so  long  as  the  community  of  property 
exists;  she  cannot  sue  without  the  eoacnrrence  of 
her  bud>and,  nor  bind  herself  or  her  property  for  his 
debts.    There  is  no  right  of  dower  to  the  wife. 

MAINE.  A  married  woman  holds  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  acquired  in  any  way  except  from  the 
busband,  the  same  as  if  single.  She  may  make  con- 
tracts, sue  and  be  sued,  and  do  business  in  her  own 
name ;  and  her  property  may  be  taken  to  satisfy 
judgments  against  her.  Her  property  is  liable  only 
for  ner  own  debts.  She  joins  ausband  in  a  deed  sell- 
ing his  property  to  relinquish  dower.  He  joins  with 
her  in  lellfng  tiers  only  when  sach  property  comes 
from  him.  A  wife,  being  abandoned  by  her  husband, 
may  be  alkiwed  to  take  and  use  his  personal  property. 
Dower,  life  estate  in  one  third  of  all  husband's  real 
property  owned  daring  coverture;  one  half  if  no  chil- 
dren.   He  has  same  interest  in  deceased  wife's  estate. 

KABTIJUn).  Property  acquired  by  a  married 
woman  is  her  own,  controlled  by  herself,  and  is  free 
from  her  husband's  debts.  She  conveys  by  joint 
de«d  with  the  busbsnd,  but  devises  and  bequeaths 
the  some  as  if  single.  She  may  be  sued  wfth  her 
husband  on  Joint  contracts  made  by  them,  and  the 
property  of  iKith  I*  equally  liable.  Dower  one  third, 
if  they  have  diildren ;  one  half,  if  none. 

MASBAOHUaETTS.  The  property  of  s  married 
woman  is  managed  by  herself,  and  is  not  liable  for 
her  husband's  debts.  She  mor  malie  eontracto,  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  do  business  m  her  own  name,  pro- 
vided a  certificate  is  filed  by  her  or  her  husband  in 
the  office  of  the  town  clerk.  Contracts  snd  convey- 
snces  between  husband  and  wife  are  not  allowed. 
Her  conveyances  of  real  estate  are  subject  to  hus- 
band's tenancy  by  curtesy,  A  wife  cannot  make  a 
will  affecting  her  husband's  right  to  one  tmlf  of  the 
personal  property,  or  his  tensncy  by  curtesv  In  her 
real  estate,  without  his  written  consent.  Dower  as 
by  common  law, 

laOHIOAK.  Harried  women  own  and  control 
property  the  same  as  if  single.  A  wife  may  do 
■  bosiness  in  her  own  nsme  ana  make  contracts,  evfu 
with  her  husband.  Her  separate  property  is  liable 
for  wrongs  committed  by  her.  Widow  has  dower, 
hvt  there  is  for  the  oBrrivinf  husband  no  right  of 
tenancy  by  curtesy. 

HXKMBBOTA.  A  married  woman  holds  property 
in  her  own  name.  She  may  make  contracu.  and 
her  property  is  liable  only  for  her  own  debts.  She 
cannot  sell  or  convey  real  estate  further  tlun  a  mort- 
gage for  purchase  money  or  a  three  years'  lease, 
without  her  husband  Joining  her.  Contracts  between 
husband  and  wife  are  void.  The  surviving  husband 
or  wife  keeps  the  homestesd  for  life, 

MISSI8SIFPI.  A  married  woman  holds  property 
acquired  in  any  manner,  and  the  revenues  there- 
from, for  her  own  use  and  free  from  control  or 
liability  of  her  husband.  She  may  convey  and  en- 
cumber the  same  as  if  single,  but  husband  joins  in  cun- 
veyance.  She  may  devise  and  bequeath.  Deed  from 
husband  to  wife  is  void  as  to  creditors  at  time  of  making 
it.  A  wife  may  not  encumber  her  estate  by  mortgage  or 
otherwise  for  her  husband's  debts:  she  may  do  business 
on  her  own  account  the  same  as  if  single,  and  is  then 
llahle  for  her  contracts,  housekeeping,  and  familr  ex- 
penses. She  joins  her  hnsband  in  conveyance  of  home- 
ttead.  but  not  In  that  of  Us  other  property.  Dower  in 
property  of  which  the  hnsband  diet  seised. 

MISSOUXI.  A  married  woman  controls  her  own 
property,  and  holds  it  throu|^  a  trustee,  free  from 
liability  for  her  husband's  debts.  She  may  moke 
contracts,  sign  notes,  and  do  business  in  her  own 
name.  She  may  make  a  will.  She  joins  her  hus- 
band in  his  conveyances  to  release  dower.  Her  dower 
is  one  third  for  life  of  all  lands  owned  by  husband. 

HOMTANA.  A  list  of  married  woman's  property 
filed  and  recorded  saves  It  from  being  liable  for  the 


husband's  debts,  except  necessaries  for  herself  and 
children  under  18.  A  married  woman  may  become 
a  sole  trader  by  recording  her  intention.  If  she  in* 
vests  more  than  110,000  In  huaiueos  she  must  make 
oath  that  the  sarplna  did  not  come  from  her  hus- 
band. The  hnsband  is  not  lisblo  for  debt*  eon- 
tracted  by  her  in  bualneso.  fflie  ia  also  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  children.  A  snrviving 
husband  or  wife  takes  one  half  of  deceased'*  prop- 
erty, if  no  children;  one  third  if  there  ore, 

NEB&A8KA.  A  married  woman  holds  her  sepa- 
rate property  free  from  the  disposal  of  her  husband 
and  from  liability  for  his  debts.  She  mav  bargain, 
sell,  make  contracts,  do  business,  sue  ana  be  sued, 
all  so  far  as  her  separate  estate  may  warrant;  but 
she  cannot  become  surety  for  another,  not  even  being 
allowed  to  bind  herself  for  her  hnsbaod's  debts.  Prop- 
erty coming  to  the  wife  from  the  hnibsnd  ia  not  privi- 
leged as  her  separate  property. 

ffiVAIML  The  separate  propeHy  of  a  married 
woman  which  is  controlled  by  herself  is  such  as  she 
may  have  owned  before  marriage  or  acquired  after- 
wards by  gift,  devise,  or  descent.  All  property  ac- 
quired otherwise,  by  either  husband  or  wife,  is  com- 
mon property,  and  under  the  absolnte  control  of  the 
husband.  On  the  death  of  the  husband  the  widow 
receives  one  half  of  the  common  property. 

MEW  HAMFSBZBB.  A  married  woman  holds 
property  owned  before  marriage  or  acqnired  after- 
warda,  except  what  may  come  from  the  fkosbond,  for 
her  own  use.  She  may  aell,  convey  and  encumber, 
devise  and  bequeath,  do  business,  give  notes,  tue 
and  be  sued.  Her  contracts  are  binding,  excepting 
that  there  can  be  no  contracts  or  conveyances  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  nor  can  the  wife  become 
security  for  her  husband.    Wife  is  entitled  to  dower. 

NBW  JBBSET.  The  property  owned  before  mar- 
riage, and  such  aa  she  may  acquire  afterwards  by 
gift,  descent,  or  bequest,  is  the  sole  property  of  a 
married  woman  and  is  not  liable  for  the  husband's 
debts.  She  may  make  contracts,  but  cannot  sell  or 
encumber  her  real  estate  without  consent  of  husband. 
She  cannot  indorse  notes  or  become  security.  She 
joins  husband  in  his  conveyances  and  mortgagee. 
Dower  and  curtesy. 

HEW  KBZIOO.  The  separate  property  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  what  she  owned  previous  to  marriage, 
or  what  ahe  may  inherit.  All  that  she  acquires  after- 
wards, and  the  revenues  of  her  separate  estate,  go  into 
the  common  property.  The  husband  has  control  and 
management  of  her  s^wrate  estate  and  the  common 

Sroperty.  There  is  no  dower,  bnt  on  decease  of  the 
naband  the  wife'a  private  property  is  first  deducted; 
then  she  receives  one  half  of  the  common  propertyt 
after  all  debts  are  paid.  If  there  be  no  cbilaren  ue 
has  a  right  to  all  the  common  property. 

NEW  YOKK.  Harried  women  may  have  real  and 
personal  property,  buy  and  sell,  and  do  business  in 
their  own  names.  A  married  woman  is  liable  for 
debts  contracted  in  her  own  trade  or  business,  or 
when  an  agreement  or  contract  has  been  mode  for 
the  benefit  of  her  separate  property,  when,  by  the 
terms  of  such  inatrument,  her  separate  propnly  ia  to 
be  charged  with  the  liability.  Dower. 

VOBTH  CABOUEA.  A  married  womu't  aep- 
arate  property  ia  not  llsble  for  her  hnsMnd's  debts. 
She  may  devise  and  bequeath,  bat  must  have  hus- 
band's consent  to  convey,  unless  she  be  *  free 
trader,  she  can  make  no  contract  other  than  for  per- 
sonal or  family  necessitiei  or  for  panoent  of  ante- 
nuptial debta,  wltbont  the  consent  of  her  husband. 
She  becomes  a  tree  trader,  the  hnsband  assenting,  by 
filing  her  intention.  Common  law  dower  and  one 
year's  subsistence. 

OHIO.  The  property  of  a  married  woman  is  not 
liable  for  her  husband's  debts;  beyond  a  three  years' 
lease  or  a  contract  for  the  improvement  of  her  real 
estate,  she  cannot  sell  or  encumber  it  without  the 
consent  of  her  husband.  If  a  married  woman  engages 
in  trade,  her  separate  property  is  liable  for  the  d^ta 
she  may  then  contract,  snd  she  may  sue  and  be 
sued  the  same  as  If  single.  A  deserted  wife  must 
procure  an  order  from  court,  by  which  sho  shall 
have  all  property  rifchta  as  a  frm^  irnU.  Dower  in 
all  real  estate  owned  by  husband  during  coverture. 

OKLAEOIEA.  Neither  husband  nor  wife  has  any 
interest  in  the  property  of  the  other.  Either  may 
entet  into  any  engagement  or  tranaaction  with  the 
other,  or  with  any  other  person,  respecting  property 
which  either  might,  if  unmarried,  subject,  between 
them,  to  rules  which  control  the  actions  of  persons 
occupying   confidential    relations.    The    wife  may. 
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vithont  consent  of  husband,  convey  her  separate 
propert]r>  Wuman  retains  the  same  legal  existence 
and  personality  after  msrri&ce  as  before,  and  re- 
ceiTes  the  same  protection  of  her  righti  ss  does  her 
haibsnd.  She  mar  hold  and  transfer  real  and  per- 
bodbI  property;  may  boy  nnd  sell  goods,  give  notes 
or  other  obligations,  snd  sue  and  be  sued,  aama  as 
if  unmarried. 

OBSGOilir.  A  married  woman  hrlds  her  property 
free  frara  the  control  cr  debts  of  her  hnsband.  She 
mar  moke  contracts,  bay  and  aell,  and  giTe  notes, 
Mia  her  own  property  wilt  be  liable.    The  hnsbana 

iolna  In  her  eonTeyances.  She  may  make  a  will,  but 
t  must  not  interfere  with  her  husband's  rights  cf 
curtesy 

FEKHSYItVANXA.  The  property  of  n  married 
wcmsn  is  held  as  her  separate  estate,  but  is  chargea- 
ble for  family  necessaries  ordered  by  her.  A  wife 
cannot  make  a  contract  or  eonveyanre  without  her 
husband  joining  her.  By  obtaining  leave  from  tho 
court  she  may  nave  the  benefit  of  her  own  earnings. 
She  may  make  a  wilt,  saving  the  husband's  right  by 
curtesy.  She  may  deposit  money  in  bank  ana  write 
rheeks  against  it  In  her  own  n«me.  Dower,  one  third 
of  all  real  estate  owned  by  hnsband  during  covertnre. 

BBODB  ZSLAIR).  A  married  womw's  property 
Is  held  by  tnutees  for  her  separate  use  free  from 
her  hntband'a  debts.  She  cannot  make  eontracts  or 
do  business.  She  may  make  s  will  subject  to  hus- 
band's right  by  curtesy. 

SOUTH  CASOLINA.  The  property  rf  s  married 
woman  cannot  be  seized  for  her  husband's  debts.  A 
married  woman  can  bequeath,  devise,  and  pnrumber 
her  separate  property.  She  can  buy  in  hrr  own 
name,  and  have  conveyances  made  to  her,  and  maku 
contracts  the  same  as  if  she  were  single  A  gift 
from  hnsband  to  wife  is  not  good  against  a  creditor's 
claim.    Dower  rights. 

TEMHKSSEE.  A  married  woman  has  her  separate 
properly  free  from  the  husband's  control  and  from 
lisbilit^  fcr  his  debts.  She  may  encumber,  convey, 
or  devise  her  separate  property  without  being  juined 
by  her  hnsband  tn  the  deed.  Widow  has  dower  In 
ona  third  of  hnaband's  real  estate,  and  a  child's 
share  In  his  personalty.  The  hnsband  dying  intes- 
tate, leaving  no  heirs,  the  wife  Inherits  all  his  property. 

TEXAS.  The  property  owned  by  husband  or  wife 
before  marriage,  and  what  either  may  acquire  after- 
wards, bv  gift,  devise,  or  descent.  Is  community  prop- 
ertv.  The  husband  controls  the  common  property 
and  the  wife's  sepsrate  estate.  The  common  prop- 
erty is  liable  for  the  debts  of  either,  and  the  hus- 
band may  dispose  of  it.  At  the  death  of  either,  the 
survivor  takes  one  half  and  the  children  the  other 
half  of  the  common  property.  The  husband  joins 
wife  in  conveyance  of  her  sepsrate  property.  She 
joins  him  In  conveyance  of  homestead.  A  married 
woman  cannot  dd  business  In  her  own  name,  hut 
she  mar  become  security  for  her  husband  by  nort- 
gaging  her  sepasate  estate. 


UTAH.  A  married  woman's  sepsrate  property  Is 
held,  manajted,  controlled,  and  disposed  of  by  ner- 
self.  A  wife  may  carry  on  business,  sue  and  be 
sued,  give  notes  and  make  contracts  same  as  if  single. 

VEBMOKT.  The  propertv  of  a  married  woman  is 
held  separate,  and  11  not  liable  for  her  basband's 
debts.  In  conveyance  of  the  wife's  real  estate  the 
husband  roust  join  in  deed.  A  married  woman  may 
make  a  will.  Widow  has  dower  in  one  third  the 
real  estate  cf  which  the  husband  died  seized. 

TXBOmiA.  A  married  woman  holds  the  property 
owned  by  her  previous  to  marriage,  and  what  she 
may  afterwarda  acquire  as  sole  trader,  free  from  the 
control  of  her  husband,  and  from  liability  for  his 
debts.  She  may  make  o  will  subject  to  nusbaad's 
rights  by  cortusy.    Common  law  dower. 

WEST  VIBOmA.  The  property  of  a  married 
woman,  however  acquired,  except  from  the  husband, 
is  held  for  her  sole  and  separate  use.  Husband  must 
join  in  conveyances  of  real  estste.  Dower. 

WASHIKGTOH.  The  jjropertjr  owned  before  mar- 
riage by  husband  or  wife,  and  all  acquired  after- 
waras  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent  to  either.  Is  sep- 
arate property.  All  otherwise  acquired'  Is  common 
property,  subject  to  control  of  the  hnsband.  He 
also  controls  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  but 
cannot  aell  or  convey  It  inthout  Iter  Joining  In  the 
deed.  To  save  the  eeparate  property  of  Uie  wife 
from  attachment  for  husband's  debts,  there  must  be 
on  inventory  of  it  on  record. 

WISOONSZK.  A  married  woman  has  all  property 
rights  the  same  as  if  single.  She  may  buy  and  sell, 
lend  and  borrow,  make  conveyances,  and  have  real 
estate  conveyed  to  her,  and  all  such  onsiness  may  be 
transacted  between  her  snd  her  husbsnd  as  be- 
tween strangers.  She  mity  sue  alone,  but  In  being 
sued  she  must  be  joined  to  husband.  Dower,  life 
interest  In  one  third  of  alt  husband's  realty  held 
during  the  marriage.  Husband  has  wife's  realty  for 
life. 

WTOMINO.  A  married  woman  may  carrjr  on  busi- 
ness, make  contracts,  keep  her  own  earnings  hold 
property,  real  or  personal,  receive  the  rents  in  her 
own  name,  sue  and  be  sued,  make  a  will  free  from 
any  control  or  Interference  of  her  husband,  the  same 
as  If  she  were  single.  Her  property  is  not  liable  for 
the  debts  of  her  husband.  Women  In  this  atatfl  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

OAKADA.  In  the  provlnres  of  the  Dominion,  gen- 
erally, a  married  woman  holds  all  her  property  and 
earnings,  free  from  the  control  of  her  husband.  It  is 
lisble  for  her  debts  before  marriage,  and  her  husband 
is  not.  She  may  manage  it  and  bequeath  it.  She  Is 
entitled  to  dower,  but  there  is  no  tenancy  by  curtesy. 
In  the  province  of  Quebec  the  law  is  modified  by  the 
French  law.  There  alt  the  personal  property  and 
gains  of  both  parlies  are  put  together,  and  form  the 
community  property,  which  the  husband  adrainistera. 
Each  can  bequeath  only  hia  or  her  interest,  and  the 
heirs  of  each  inherit  the  interest  of  each. 


DICTIOXAEY  OF  LEADING  JtJMSTS. 


AKEBKAn,  AMOS  TAPFAK  (1828-1890).  Attorney 
general;  born  in  New  Hampshire;  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  (1842);  admitted  to  the  bar  (1S44):  prac- 
tised in  New  Hampshire  tin  1850.  when  he  removed  to 
Elberton,  Qa. ;  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  entered 
the  serrlee  of  the  Confederate  government  in  the  quarter- 
master's department;  after  the  war  gave  his  support  to 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  government;  served  as 
United  Statea  attorney  for  the  district  of  Ooorgla  from 
1860  to  1870;  appointed  in  the  latter  year  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  was  Bepubliean  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  but  failed  of  an  dection  (18T8). 

AI.LI80N,  WILLZAH  BOTD  (ISSO-IOOS).  An 
American  lawyer;  born  at  Perry,  Ohio;  studied  law  and 
prsclised  in  Ohio  until  his  removal  to  Iowa  (1857) :  was 
on  the  govemar's  staff  during  the  Civil  War;  elerted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  iterving  from  lS(i3  to 
1871;  in  1873  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  reflected  five  times;  the  Blond- Allison  Act  was  due 
tu  him:  representative  tn  Brussels  Monelair  Conference 
(1892);  prominent  in  R'<publican '  nstinnni  conventions 
for  presidential  nomination    (1S88,  I8B6). 

ABCHAKBEAULT.  HOH.  HORACE  (1857-  ). 
Bom  at  L' Assumption,  P.  Q. ;  educated  at  local  college 
snd  graduated 'LL.L.  with  distinrlion  at  Laval  I'niver- 
sity  7l878);  LL.D.  (1888).  Called  to  bar  (1878); 
proteuor  <rf  sdenea  and  law  {dnoe  1881);  member 


Iiegislativp  Council  of  Province  of  Quebec  (1888);  of 
Council  of  Pulilic  Inntroction  (1890)  ;  created  queen's 
counsel  (18B0):  attorney  general  (1897);  puisne 
judge  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Province  Quebec  (1907). 

BEHJAimr,  JXn>AH  PHIUP  (1811-1884).  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  statesman:  bom  in  St.  Croix,  West 
Indies,  of  English-.tewish  psrentage;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  New  Orleans  (1832);  admitted  to  practise  before 
Supreme  Court;  United  States  senstor  from  Louisiana 
(1852-1861);  withdrew  from  Senate  (1861);  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  in  provisional  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Davis:  WBB  Confederate  secretary  of  war  and  in 
1862  secretary  of  state;  fled  to  England  on  the  surren- 
der of  Lee  at  Appomattox ;  admitted  to  the  English  bar 
(1866);  became  queen's  counsel  (1872).  In  1868  he 
published  s  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sals  of  Personsl 
Property,"  which  is  known  as  a  legal  elasale.  In  1881 
he  retired  and  went  to  Paris. 

BBBBZBN,  JOHN  UAOPHZBSOH  (1781-1856). 
Statesman,  Jurist;  bom  in  New  Jersey;  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  (1796);  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Georgia 
(1799),  solicitor  of  tho  eastern  district  of  Georgia 
(1809);  judge  of  the  some  district  (1S10-I821);  sat  In 
Georgia  senate  (1822-1823):  n-ember  of  United  States 
Senate  (1825-1829  and  1840-lt)52):  attorney  general 
of  tho  United  States  in  President  Jackson's  cabinet 
(1829-1881);  his  eloquence  before  Congress  gained 
him  the  title  of  "Ameiican  Cicero." 
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BLACK,  JEBSHIAH  SITLUVAN  (1810  1888). 
American  Jarist ;  born  in  Olade,  Ps. ;  admitted  to  .the 
bar  (1831)  :  attorney  general  of  the  United  StMea 
(1857):  secretsry  of  state  (1860);  on  the  acceuion  of 
President  Lincoln  retired  from  public  life-,  in  1868 
counsel  for  Preaident  Johnson  in  the  impeachment  case, 
but  withdrew  after  the  answer  had  been  filed;  counsel 
for  Tilden  before  the  electoral  commission  (187T). 

BUOK8TO0K  OEOBOE  TATE  (1857-  ). 
Bom  at  Newcastle,  Ont. ;  educated  at  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lefe;  called  to  bar  (1679);  practised  in  Toronto;  mem- 
ber of  Be«t^,  Blackttock,  Nesbitt  ft  Cbadwick.  Created 

Jneen'i  connwl  (1889) :  tmaneoeufnl  ConserratiTe  can- 
(date  tor  Lennox  (1884) ;.  Weat  Dnrhao  (1887  and 
1801 ).  Director  Oonaerratory  of  Hnaic;  Toronto ; 
nwmber  flnanca  eommittee  Liber»l-(7ona0rTatiTe  Union 
of  Ontario;  wrote  on  Teneanelan  question. 

MAOKSTONE.  SIB  WHJJAK  (1723-1780).  Qmt 
English  jurist;  published  the  first  volume  of  his  famoiu 
CommentAfier  on  Ihe  Law»  of  England  in  1765. 

BLAIB,  HBBBT  WILLIAM  (1834-  ).  Ameri- 
can lawT"*:  bom  in  Oampton,  N.  H.;  admitted  to  bar 
(1889) ;  aerred  in  Civil  War;  in  New  Hampshire 
bonse  of  representatiTes  and  In  state  senate  (186B- 
1868);  Republican  member  of  Congress  (1875-1879); 
United  States  senator  (1879-1891);  framed  Blair  Com- 
mon School  Bill,  and  that  for  U.  8.  Labor  Department. 

BONAPABTB,  OHAKLBS  JOBBPR  (1851-  ). 
American  lawrer  and  cabinet  officer;  born  in  Balti- 
more, A  graflnate  of  Harvard  (1871)  and  Harvard 
Law  School  (1874).  Appointed  secretary  of  the  amvj 
(1906),  and  attorney  general  (March  4,  1907). 

BOBDBH.  BOBEBT  ZjUBD  (1864-  ).  Of  United 
Kmpire  Loyalist  deacent.  Educated  at  Acadia  Villa 
Academy;  professar  in  Olenwood  Institute,  N.  J.;  called 
lobar  (1878);  located  in  Halifax ;  created  queen's  cona- 
ael  (1890);  dialinguished  special  pleader;  counsel  (or 
Dominion  Government  in  Queen  m.  David  J.  Adams  in 
Important  Treaty  of  1818  case.  Hon.  D.C.L.;  LL.D. 
Hember  of  Parliament  for  Halifax  city  and  county 
(189S-1900);  member  for  Carleton  (1906).  Elected 
Conserrative  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

BBADFOBB,  WILLUK  {17S5-1705).  Jurist;  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  atndled  lav  with  Edward  ffliip- 
pen,  and  waa  admitted  to  tb«  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(1779);  served  in  the  Bevolntion;  appointed  attorney 
reneral  of  Pennaylvania  (1780);  an^ofntcd  a  jndn  of 
tue  supreme  court  under  the  new  constitution  of  Fena- 
aylvania  (1791);  U.  S.  attorney  general  (1794-179S). 

BBEOKEKBUKIB,  JOEK  (1760-1806).  Jurist; 
attorney  general;  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia; 
chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature  before  completing  his 
studies  at  William  and  Mary  College,  but  was  rentsed 
admission  because  of  his  beinK  under  age;  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  In  Charlottesville 
(1785) ;  chosen  as  representative  to  the  Third  Congress, 
but  removed  to  Kentucky,  thus  failing  to  take  his  seat 
*  (1793) ;  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  1798;  was  assuredly  the  one  who  In- 
troduced them  Into  the  Kentucky  legislature;  entered 
the  United  Statea  Senate  (1801);  attomey  general 
tinder  Jefferson. 

BBBWBB,  DAVID  JOSIAH  (1887-1910).  An 
American  jurist;  bom  In  Smyrna,  Asia  Uinor;  gradu- 
ated at  Tab  (1856)  and  at  Albany  Law  School  (1858) ; 
■tadiod  law  with  bis  uncle,  David  Dudley  Field;  was  a 
United  SUtM  eommissioner  in  1861-1882;  iudge  of 
thfi  probat*  and  criminal  court*  of  Kantaa:  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  First  Kansas  District;  justice  of  the 
state  aapreme  court  (1870-1884) ;  Judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  United  States  In  1884-1889;  associate  justice 
of  United  States  Supreme  Court;  in  1898  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Venesnelan  Bonndarj  Conunlasion: 
aflrmed  the  right  of  liquor  manufacturers  to  compensa- 
tion— this  waa  the  decision  rendered  on  the  Kanaas 
Prohibition  Law;  member  of  British -Venezuelan  Arbi- 
tration Tribunal  (1890)-  president  Universal  Congress 
of  Lawyers  and  Jurists,  Louisiana  Purchase  ETxpoaition, 
St.  Louis  (1904). 

BBBWSTSB,  BENJAKDr  HABBIS  (1816-1888). 
Attomey  genersl  of  Pennsylvania  (1867),  when  he 
broke  bp  the  Gettysburg  Lottery  scheme ;  attomey 
general  of  the  United  States  In  Arthur's  cabinet  (1881- 
1885),  when  he  conducted  the  "Star  Route"  trials. 

BUTLEB,  BENJAMIN  FBAHKUN  (1795-1858). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician ;  born  at  Kinderhook 
Landing,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  (1817):  district  attomey  of  Albany  County  (1821- 
1824) ;  elected  to  the  state  legislature  (1827)  ;  appointed 
attorney  general  by  Jackson  (1833).  and  by  Van  Huron 
In  1837;  secretary  of  war  (1836-1837);  arganiMd  the 
department  of  law  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 


York,  and  was  the  principal  professor  from  1887; 
United  States  district  attomey  at  New  York  City  from 
1838-1841 ;  served  at  the  head  of  the  electoral  college 
in  New  York  (1844)  ;  district  atlomey  from  1846-1848; 
in  1856  left  the  Democratic  party  on  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Misaonri  Compro- 
mise questions. 

OAMBAOEBEB  jkon-bak-tay-ret').  JEAN  JAOQOBS 
BEOia  DE,  DUKE  OF  FABJU.  (1758-1824).  A 
French  statesman;  bom  in  Hontpellier;  president  of  tbe 
convention  after  tbe  fall  of  Robespierre;  his  "Plan  of 
a  Civil  Code"  was  the  basis  of  the  "Code  Napol6on"  ; 
in  1799  he  was  made  second  consul  in  France  (with 
Bonaparte  and  Lebmn);  created  hiidi  chancellor  of  the 
empire  and  Duke  of  Parma  (1808);  directed  affairs 
while  Napoleon  was  absent  (1813-1814);  during  the 
Hundred  Days  he  served  Napoleon  as  minister  of  ]us- 
tice;  exiled  in  1816,  but  restored  in  1818. 

OHAXDLEB,  WILLIAHBATOK  (1835-  ).  Law- 
yer; bom  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  (1854),  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1855;  reporter  of  decisions  supreme  conrt  of  New 
Hampshire  (1839) ;  member  New  Hampshire  legislature 
(1862.  1868.  1864,  1881)  ;  solicitor  and  judge  advocate 
general  navy  department  (1865)  ;  first  assistant  aecre- 
tarr  of  treasury  (1865-1867);  appointed  solicitor  gen- 
er^  of  United  States,  but  rejected  by  Senate  (1881); 
aecreUry  of  the  navy  (1882-1885);  United  States  aen- 
ator  (1887-1901);  president  Spanish  Treaty  Claims 
Commission  (1901-1907). 

OHASB,  SALMON  FOBTIJUn)  (1808-1ST3).  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  jnrist;  bom  in  Comish,  N.  H.: 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  Cktllege  (1826);  studied 
law  under  William  Wirt,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1830;  celebrated  for  his  defense  in  the 
Matilda  cane  (1887);  became  known  as  the  leader 
of  the  political  anti-slavery  men;  served  oa  senator 
from  Onio  (1849);  withdrew  from  the  Democratic 
party,  which  had  sent  him  to  Congress,  when  they 
adopted  a  pro-slaverv  platform  (1852);  became  the 
leader  of  the  Republicans  In  Ohio,  and  waa  chosen 
governor  of  that  state  (1856-1860);  failed  to  secure 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  (1860):  sp- 
polnted  by  Lincoln  secretary  of  the  treasury  (1861): 
appointed  chief  justice  of  tne  Supreme  Court  (1864- 
1878);  presided  at  the  Impeachment  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  (1868);  candidate  for  the  DemocraUe 
Domination  for  the  presidency  (1868). 

GBOATB.  J08BPH  SODGBB  (1883- 
Ameriean  lawyer  and  diplomat.  Since  1865 
conducted  mnnj  famous  trials,  both  national  and 
fntemational.  Re  defended  (Jeiieral  Fit«-Jidui  Por- 
ter, prosecuted  the  Tweed  ring,  condneted  the  Tllden 
will  case,  the  CSiinese  exclusion  cases,  and  repre- 
sented the  Canadian  goverament  In  the  Bering  Ben 
dispute.  He  succeeded  John  Hay  as  ambassador  to 
England  (1899-1906),  after  wUcb  he  resumed  Us 
law  practice  in  New  York  City. 

CHOATB,  BUraS  (1799-1859).  A  famous  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  statesman;  bom  In  Ipawlch,  Mass.; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  (1819);  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1828);  served  in  lower 
house  of  Massachusetts  legislsture  (1826);  in  state 
senate  (1826);  in  tbe  national  Houae  of  Represent- 
atives (1831-1834).  In  United  States  Senate  (1841- 
1845) ;  ranked  high  as  »  debater  and  able  lawyer. 

OIJFFOBD,  XATHAV  (1803-1881).  American  Ju- 
rist; admitted  to  tbe  bar  (1827),  in  New  Hampshire 

legislature  (1830-1834),  speaker  (1832-1834);  attorney 
general  (1834-1838);  congressman  (1839-1843);  attor- 
ney general  of  United  States  (1846) ;  envoy  to  Mexico 
to  arrange  treaty  of  peace  (1848);  asaoelata  jnatlM  of 
United  Statea  Supreme  Court  (18S8)  ;  president  of  elec- 
toral commission  (1877). 

COKE,  SIB  EDWARD  (1552-1684).  A  great  Eng- 
lish jurist ;  best  known  by  his  treatiae  Coke  np4m  Lit- 
tleton, or  the  first  Jnstitute,  which  is  still,  perhapa,  the 
moet  authoritative  treatise  on  English  taw.  His  other 
works  are  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  InttUvteM;  The 
Complete  Copj/holdtr,  and  Reading  on  Finet. 

CRITTENDEN,  JOHN  JORDAN  (1787-1863). 
American  statesman :  United  States  senator  ( 1817- 
1819,  1835-1841,  1842-1848,  rnd  1B55-I66I);  stiorney 
general  of  United  States  (1841,  1850-1858):  governor 
of  Kentucky  (1848-1850);  congreaaman  (1861-1863). 

CUSHINa,  CAISB  (1800-1879).  American  poH- 
tlcian  and  jurist ;  bora  in  Salisbury,  Mass.  Aa 
United  States  ovimisaloner  to  China  (1843-1845)  he 
concluded  tbe  first  treaty  of  the  United  Statea  wltn 
that  country  (1844).  He  was  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  (1858-1857),  and  one  of  the  coQii- 
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Ml  in  Uw  AlaftcMA  cm*  before  th«  GeneTR  Arbitration 
Tiflmnal  (1871);  wm  minuter  to  Spftin  (1874-1877). 
H«  IB  tlw  kaUior  of  KminiKtMta  of  Jipain,  IKt  Pnc' 
Heal  PrtndplM  cf  PotfHoI  feonraty,  uid  Tka  Qntotk 
and  farrOoriol  Vngrtu  of  th*  I7niMd  StaUt. 

DATUt,  IU.TXD  <t816-ld86).  An  Amerlcui  Jn- 
Tfal,  born  in  Cecil  County,  Ud.;  ffradnated  at  Kenyon 
Oollege,  Ohio  (1882);  studied  l»w;  admitted  to  the 
bar  (1885):  appointed  (1863)  aaaoeiate  ^natiee  ol 
the  United  States  Snprcme  Oonrt,  by  President  Lin- 
coin;  resigned  in  1877,  hariot  heen  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  wrred  from  1881- 
1883  as  president  pro  tem..  after  Vice-PresideDt  Arthur 
became  prwident;  in  1872  he  was  a  prominent  eandl- 
dstfl  tor  the  prMidentlal  nomination. 

DBTBVS,  OHASXfS  (1820-1801).  An  American 
jnrist;  bom  at  Charlestovn,  Msas.;  gradoated  at  Har- 
TanL  and  wat  admitted  to  the  bar  (1841)  ;  member 
of  the  state  senate  (1848-1849);  was  United  States 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Hassachusetta  (184S- 
1858)  ;  aerred  on  the  Federal  side  in  the  Civil  War, 
attainittg  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  that  of 
major  general ;  serred  in  the  superior  and  aapreme 
conrts  of  HastachasettB  from  1867-1877  aa  associate 
justice;  appointed  United  States  attorney  general  by 
Presidrot  Hayes,  serving  from  1877-1881;  was  again 
in  the  state  supreme  court  from  1881  till  his  death. 

DiaKZNSOH.  BOKALD  HeOOKALD  (1846-  ). 
An  American  lawyer;  bom  at  Port  Ontario,  New 
Yoric;  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan (1866);  admitted  to  the  bar  (1867^;  In  1888 
was  appointed  postmaster  general;  was  chairman  of 
the  National  Democratic  campaign  committee  (1892); 
acted  as  United  States  senior  counsel  before  the  Be- 
ring Sea  claims  commission  <18d6>;  member  of 
court  of  arbitration  to  adjust  controversy  between 
United  States  and  Bepnblic  of  Salvador  (1902). 

BUKW.  JOBir  8C0TT.  EABI.  OF  {1751-1B8B). 
Lord  hint  chancellor.  Bom  at  Newcastle- npon* 
Tyne;  aunltted  to  the  bar  (17761 ;  made  attorney 
general,  and  knighted  (1T98);  appointed  chief  Joatice 
of  tlM  Oonrt  of  Common  Pleas  (17B0);  created  lord 
chancellor  (1801);  as  a  reward  for  servlees  ren- 
dered the  king,  George  IT.,  be  received  the  title  of 
Eari  of  Eldon  (1821);  retired  to  private  life  (1827); 
was  a  common-law  judge  of  the  highest  order, 

EUJIWOBTH,  OUVEB  (174fi-1807>.  An 
American  statesman  and  jurist;  bom  at  Windsor, 
Ct.;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1771);  elected  to  the  Oon- 
nectlcnt  legislature  (1775);  sent  aa  a  delegate  from 
Connecticut  to  (he  Continental  Congress  (17'i8-1783)  ; 
iMcame  a  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior  court 
(1784) ;  repreaented  Connecticut  in  toe  constitu- 
tional convention  cf  1787  at  Philadelphia,  wbere  he 
aecored  the  adoption  of  the  Connecticut  compromise; 
instmmental  In  the  orgsniistlon  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment (1789);  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (1796-1800):  sent 
with  Uurray  and  Davie  as  commissioner  to  France 
(1799):  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  in 
Connecticut  from  1802  until  his  death;  received  the 
appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the  state  in  1807 
bnt  be  died  l>efore  -taking  office. 

BBSKHTB.  THOMAS,  7ZBBT  BABOK  BBBKIHB 
(lTSO-1828).  An  eminent  Scotch  lawyer;  bom  in 
Edinbnrgh;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1778);  entered 
parliament  (1788) ;  opposed  Pitt,  and  it  was  not 
tm  FHt't  death  that  he  gained  a  position  in  the  cabi- 
net, that  of  lord  duneellor  la  1S06;  received  the 
title  of  Baron  Enkine  (1806). 

BTABTB,  WILUAH  BEAZWELL  (1818-1901).  A 
famons  American  lawyer  and  statesmsn;  bora  in 
Boston;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1841);  became  leading  counsel  for  President  John- 
son  in  the   impeachment   trial    before    the  Senate 

(1868)  :  was  attomey  general  of  the  United  States 

(1869)  ;  became  chief  counsel  for  the  United  Stales 
before  the  court  of  arbitration  at  Geneva,  convened 
to  pasa  OS  the  Alabama  claims  (1872);  lesding 
counsel  for  Hayes  before  the  el ec torsi  commission 
in  1877;  appointed  aecretary  of  state  by  President 
Hayes  (1877-1881);  United  Sutea  delegate  to  the  in- 
ternational monetary  conference  at  Paris  (1881) ; 
nwBdMr  of  the  UnHed  BUtcs  8enat«  (1B65-18B1). 

FAIBCHZLD.  0EABLE8  STBBBZirS  (1842-  ). 
Lawyer  banker;  bora  at  Caxenovla,  N.  Y.  Grad- 
uated fmm  Harvard  (1868);  Harvard  Law  School 
(1865):  admitted  to  New  York  bar  same  year,  be- 
ginning practice  at  Albany.  Became  deputy  attomey 
generd  of  New  York  (1874) ;  attomey  general  (1876- 


1877) ;  seoretsry  of  the  treasury  United  Stutes 
(1887-1889);  member  monetary  comaiaaiou,  app«nnted 
by  executive  committee  of  Indianapolis  monetsry  con- 
ference of  1897. 

FABIUK.  ELBEBT  ELZ  (1831-  ).  Jurist; 
bom  in  New  Haven,  N.  T.;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  (1855);  admitted  to  bar  (1858);  to  United 
States  courts  (1862) ;  district  attomey,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.  (1868-1875);  United  States  diplo- 
matic agent  and  consul  general  at  Cairo,  Egypt 
(1876-1881);  judge  mixed  tribunals  of  Egypt  (1881- 
1884)  ;  United  States  member  Intemational  commis- 
sion (1888-1884),  to  determine  smounts  to  be  psld 
the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  for  losses  in  bom- 
bardment of  1882;  secured  gift  of  "Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dle" for  New  York  (1879). 

FIEIJ),  DAVID  DUDUY  (1805-1894).  A  cele- 
brated American  jurist  j  bom  in  Had  dam,  Ct.;  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1828) ;  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  on  practice  and  pleading  by 
the  New  York  legislsture;  he  prepareo  Codes  of 
(HvU  and  CrlminaT  Procedure,  which  were  adopted 
In  New  York  and  subsequently  in  many  otlier  states 
(184e-1850):  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  eom- 
mission  to  prepare  political,  pen^,  and  efvil  codes 
(1878):  suggested  to  the  British  Association  for  Uie 
Promotion  of  Social  Bcienee,  a  plan  for  the  yevtiion 
and  reform  of  the  law  of  natlona;  elected  praaident 
of  an  association  formed  at  Bmssela  for  the  re- 
form and  codification  of  the  law  of  nations  (18T8); 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  Congress  (1876); 
presided  over  the  Fesce  Congress  in  London  in  1890, 

FIELD.  STEPHEN  JOHNSON  (1616-1899).  A 
distinguished  American  judge;  bora  in  Haddam,  Ct, 
He  was  a  brother  of  David  Dudley  Field  and  of 
Cyms  W.  Field.    Went  to  Califomia  in  1849  and 

firactised  law;  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
ornla  (1857)  and  chief  justice  (1859).  Through 
his  decisions  regarding  titles  to  lands  the  law  of 
real  property  was  placed  upon  a  firm  basis.  In  1863 
Lincoln  nsde  him  an  ssio elate  juatlce  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  where  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  American  constitutional  law  by  his 
famons  decisions.  He  wss  a  member  of  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  electoral  cMumlsaion  of  1B77  and  voted  In 
favor  of  Tilden. 

FOBWABD,  WAIiTBB  (1786-1852).  An  American 
lawyer  and  cabinet  officer;  bora  in  Hartford  0>unty, 
Ot.  Elected  to  Oongreoa,  from  Pittsburg.  Pa.  (1823- 
1825),  aa  a  Democrat;  then  became  a  whig:  seere- 
tary  of  the  treaaury  under  Tyler  (1841-1848),  after 
which  be  practised  law. 

rULLEB,  MBLVZLLE  WESTON  (1833-  ). 
Jurist;  bom  in  Augusta,  Ue. ;  removed  to  Chicago.  111. 
(1856);  satin  the  Illino  is  State  legislature  (1864,  1872, 
1876.  and  1880) ;  chief  justice  of  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court  (1888)  to  succeed  M.  B,  Waite;  mem- 
ber of  the  arbitration  commission  at  Paris  to  adjust  the 
Anglo-Tenesuelan  difficulty  (1809). 

OALT,  HON.  SIB  THOMAS  (1815-  ).  Bora  in 
England;  came  to  Canada  (1833)-  studied  law;  called 
to  bar  (1845);  elected  bencher  of  Law  Bociety  (1855); 
created  queen's  counsel  (1858);  judge  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  (1869);  chief  justice  (1887);  knighted 
(1888)  and  retired  from  Judicial  life  in  1894, 

OABLAND.  AUaVBTUB  HILL  (1882-1899).  As 
American  politician;  born  in  Tipton  County,  Tenn.; 
admitted  to  the  bar  (1853) ;  altbough  opposed  to  se- 
cesrion,  he  joined  the  Southern  causa;  was  elected 
to  the  Confederate  Congress  (1861);  and  afterward 
elected  to  the  Confederate  Senate,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  close  of  the  war;  governor  of  Arkansas 
(1874)  under  the  new  conatituiion;  U.  S.  senator 
(1877-1686);   U.   8.   attomey  general  (1B85-18S9). 

aiLPIK.  HENBT  DILWOOD  (1801-1860).  Ju- 
rist; born  in  Lancaster,  England;  educated  in  Ehg- 
land  up  to  1816,  when  he  removed  to  America,  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsyi- 
vania  (1819) ;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1822)  ;  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  for  Pennsylvania  (18S2)  ; 
appointed  solicitor  of  United  States  treasury  (1837); 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States  (1840-1841). 

aiBOUABD,  HON.  DESIBS  (1836-  ).  Born 
at  St.  Timolh^,  P.  Q.;  educated  at  Montreal  College: 
studied  law;  B.C.L.  (I860);  D.C.L.  (1874):  called 
to  bar  (I860) ;  created  queen's  counsel  (1880)  ; 
entered  political  life  (1874)  representing  Jacques 
Cartier  n-om  1878  to  1896 ;  retired  from  politics. 
Distinguished  liimself  in  connection  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  bill;  was  one  of  group  of  16  French 
Conservative  men  known  as  "The  Bolters."  Go&tribn- 
tor  to  Canadian  history,  receiving  the  Confederation 
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Medal  fiom  Lord  Aberdeen,  Judgs  of  Sapreme  Court 
of  Canada  (1895).  ( 

OBESHAH,  WAIiTEE  QUTNTOH  (1832  1895). 
American  jarist;  born  near  Laaeaville,  Ind.;  admitted 
to  bar  (1853);  elected  to  elate  legiBlature  (1860); 
brevetted  major  general  Civil  War  (1865);  United 
Btatea  district  indjte  for  Indiana  (1869):  postmiater 
p-Deral  (1882);  secretarv  of  treaanry  (1884);  Unittd 
States  circuit  judge  (1884)  ;  eecrMary  of  atate  (1893), 

OBITHDT.  FEXJX  (1777-1840).  Ameriean  jurist; 
bom  in  Berketer  County,  W.  Va.  Uenber  Kentucky 
leglalature  (1799);  elerted  to  Concress  (1811-1813): 
United  States  Senate  (1829);  Tniled  States  altompr 
fencral  (1838);  resigned  to  reenter  Senate  (1839). 

HAI£,  BIB  HATTHBW  (1609-1676).  Lord 
chief  justice  of  England;  born  at  Alderley,  Olourea- 
tershire;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
(1687);  appointed  »  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  holding  this  position  from  1654  till  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  made  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  knicbted;  became  chief  justice  of  tite 
King's  Bench  (1671);  resigned  in  1076. 

KABLAK,  JOHN  WAaRii^TfT.  (1888-  ).  As- 
Bociste  justice'  bom  In  Boyle  County,  Kj.  Studied 
law  at  TransylTsnia  UniTerslty:  practlsea  at  Frank- 
fort; county  judge  (lesS):  elector  on  Bell  and 
Brerett  ticket  (I860):  aerred  in  Union  army  during 
<»Til  War  (186M86S):  attorney  general  Kentucky 
(1868-1807) ;  practised  law  in  Louisville  (1867) :  nam- 
fne9  for  goTcmor  In  1871  and  1875.  but  defeated:  one 
CI  the  American  arbitrators  of  Bering  Sea  tribunal 
whirii  net  In  Paris  In  189S. 

BABKOV,  lUDSOH  (1846-  ).  American  lawyer; 
bora  at  Newton,  Ohio;  graduated  from  Denison  Uni- 
versity (1866),  and  Cincinnati  I^w  School  (1869); 
judge  common  pleas  court  (1876-1878);  elected*  .n 
1878  to  snperior  court  of  Cincinnati;  appointed  at- 
torney general  of  United  States  in  Presloent  Cleve- 
land's second  cabinet  (1895-1807) ;  elected gOTemor 
of  Ohio  (1908). 

HI(30IKS,  AKTHOHT  (1840-  ).  Lawyer; 
born  at  Red  Lion  Hundred,  Del.;  graduated  from 
Tale;  studied  law  at  Harvard  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1864;  chairman  Republican  state  committee 
(1868);  United  States  attorney  for  Delaware  (1869- 
1876) :  candidate  for  Congress  In  1884,  but  de- 
feated; United  States  senator  (1889-1895);  caunset 
for  Judge  Swayae  in  hit  Impeaehnent  triftt  (1805). 

HOABk  XBEHBSB&  BOOKWOOD  (1S16-1895). 
Jarist:  Dora  at  Cencord,  Mass.;  studied  law,  and 
vaa  admitted  to  the  bar  (1835);  judge  of  the  court 
of  eommon  pleu  (1849-1855):  judge  of  the  state 
npreme  eovrt  (1850-1869);  amointed  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (1869),  serving  till  1870; 
member  of  the  Joint  High  Commlaaioa  that  framed  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  (1871) :  member  of  Congreas 
(1878-1875). 

HOUCES,  OZJVBB  WBKDELL  (1841-  ). 
Jurist:  bom  at  Boston,  Ifass.  Graduated  from  Har- 
vard (1861),  Harvard  Law  School  (1866);  served  in 
Civil  War,  tieing  mustered  out  with  rank  of  captain. 
Admitted  to  Hasiachusetts  bar  (1867);  practised  in 
Boston;  taught  constitutional  law  at  Harvan!  Law 
School  (1870-1871);  editor  Ameri4?an  Lav  Rfrifw 
(1870-1873);  member  Shattuck,  Holmes  ft  Mnnroe, 
law  firm  (1873-1882)  ;  professor  Harvard  Law 
School  (1882);  associate  justice  (1882-1880),  nhief 
justice  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  (1899- 
1902):  associate  justice  United  States  Supreme  Court 
since  1002. 

XHPEY,  ant  BLXJAH  (1732-1809).  An  English 
Jurist.  First  chief  justice  of  Bengal  (1774-1783); 
recalled  and  impeached  for  condemning  to  death  the 
famous  forger,  Rsja  Nanda  Kumar.  He  was 
•CQultted  with  honor  as  an  amiable  and  nprisht  judge. 

JAY,  JOECN  (1745-1829).  American  atntesmsn 
and  jurist;  born  in  New  York  City.  Was  admitted 
to  the  bar  (1768);  was  a  delegate  to  the  first'  con- 
tinental congress  ( 1774),  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial congress  of  New  York,  and  prt^sident  of  the 
continental  congress  (1778-1779).  From  1779  to 
1782  he  represented  his  country  in  Hpnin :  was  nne 
of  the  American  peace  neRotiators  in  Paris  (1782- 
1783),  and  helped  in  securing  the  ratificstion  of  the 
Federal  constitution  in  New  York.  Frrm  1789  until 
1795  he  was  the  first  chief  justire  of  the  United 
States  Snpreme  Court,  and  In  1794  concluded  tho 
Jay  treaty  with  the  British  government.  Was  gover- 
nor of  Sew  York  (1795-lHOl). 

JEFFBETS  or  JEFFEBIEfl.  OEOBOE.  LOBD 
(1649-1689).    Lord    high    chancellor   of  England; 


bora  at  Acton,  near  Wrexham,  Denbifhshire;  kd- 
mltted  to  the  bar  (1668);  was  appointed  common  aer- 
geant  of  the  city  of  I^ndon  (1671);  beeaao 
recorder  of  Loudon  (1678):  waa  appointed  eUef  Jos* 
tice  of  Chester  (1680);  a  buon  In  1581:  «nd  chief 
justice  of  England  (1683):  presided  st  the  trials  of 
thoae  who  had  a  part  in  the  Bye  Bouse  and  Popish 
plots,  and  condemned  without  mercy;  conducted  the 
"Bloody  Assises,"  after  the  battle  of  Bedgemoor, 
when  he  ordered  820  executions  for  high  treason 
(1685);  made  lord  chancellor  and  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  by  James  II.  (1685);  inatnunental  in  con- 
signing the  seven:  bishopa  to  the  Tower  (1688); 
attempted  flight  with  his  master,  James  11.,  but  waa 
caught  and  placed  in  the  Tower,  where  he  d.cd. 

JOHNSON.  BETEBDT  (1796-1876).  American 
jarist  and  statesman;  bom  in  Annapolis,  Hd  '  adiuii- 
ted  to  the  bar  (1815);  state  senator  (1821-1825); 
United  Statea  aenator  (1845-1849,  and  1863);  attor- 
ney general  (1850);  mlniater  to  Great  Britain  (1868). 

KENT,  JAMES  (1763-1847).  An  American  jurist; 
author  of  the  famous  Commenlarirg  on  American  Law, 
which  holds  in  this  country  a  position  similsr  to  thst 
occupied  by  Blackstone's  Commtniarif  in  Oreat  Britain. 

XHOX.  PHILAiniBB  CHASE  (1853-  ).  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  cabinet  officer;  bom  &t  Brownsville, 
Pa.;  admitted  to  (he  bar  (1875);  United  Stales  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania 
(1876);  berame  partner  in  a  Pittsburg  law  firm  in 
1877,  and  devoted  his  time  especially  to  corporation 
law;  president  of  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
(1807);  attorney  general  in  President  Roosevelt's 
cabinet  (1901-1904);  member  of  U.  S.  sena'e  (1904- 
1900);  secretary  of  ctste  in  President  Tafl's  cab:net 
(1909). 

LAMAB.     LUCIUS     quIHTUS  OXNOZHIMATUt 

(1825-1803).  Stateamsn;  bora  13  Putnam  County. 
Oa.;  admitted  to  bar  (1847):  elected  to  Omgress 
(1857-1859);  colonel  in  (Confederate  army;  professor 
of  ethirs  and  metaphysics  University  of  KissisMppi 
(1866-1867);  of  law  (1867-1870);  member  of  Houso 
of  Representatives  (1878-1877):  of  Senate  (1877- 
1385) ;  secretsry  of  interior  (1885-1888)  ;  associate 
justice  Supreme  Court  (1888-1893). 

LITTLB,  HON.  PHILIF  FBANOIS  (18241897). 
Born  and  educated  in  Prince  Edward  Island;  called 
to  bar.  Went  to  Newfoundland  (1844);  entered  leg- 
islature (1850);  leader  of  Liberal  party  in  the  colony 
and  largely  responsible  for  vital  channs  in  old  syHtcm 
of  irresponaible  rule,  advocating  self-government  for 
the  colony ;  enlisted  John  Bright  and  others  until  he 
won  his  cause  (1854),  Formed  ministry  to  inaugurate 
the  first  government;  attorney  general  (1855);  sen>or 
judge  of  Supreme  Court  (1858);  retired  to  Ireland 
(1867).  Offered  the  leaderahip  of  the  Naticmal  csuse. 
slao  a  seat  in  Imperial  Parliament,  but  deeUaad  both. 

LBE.  0HABIX8  (1758-I81S).  Jurist;  bora  In 
Fauquier  Conntv,  Vs.;  studied  law  with  Jared  In- 
gersoU  in  Pfailaoelphia,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar; 
served  in  the  Virginia  assembly ;  became  nsval  of- 
ficer of  the  Potomac  district  (1795);  appointed  In 
1795  sttorney  genersl  of  the  United  States  by  Presi- 
dent Washington,  holding  office  througliont  John 
Adams's  administration:  declined  the  office  of  chief 
justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  under  Jefferson. 

IfOABE,  HUCH  aWINTON  (1797-1843).  Jurist: 
born  in  Cmsrleston,  S.  C. ;  studied  law,  completing 
his  education  in  Edinburgh;  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  (1824-1830);  appointed  attorney  general 
of  the  state  of  South  Carolina;  opposed  extreme  meas- 
ures during  the  nullification  crisis,  although  In 
favor  of  statea  rights;  aerved  as  cbargg  d'affaires  at 
Brussels  ( 1832-1838)  ;  elected  to  Congress ;  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Tyler  (1841):  on  the  retirement  of  Web- 
ster conducted  the  state  depsrtment. 

LXNOOLN,  LEVI  (1749-1820).  A  political  leader: 
liorn  in  Ilingham,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard 
(1772);  made  clerk  of  the  court  In  Worcester 
County  (1775),  later  becoming  probate  judge ;  en- 
tered state  house  of  representatives  (1796) ;  be- 
rnme  a  member  of  state  senate  (1797);  elected  to  Con- 
crei!8  (1800)  ;  appointed  by  Jefferson  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  T'nited  States  nsni);  was  set ing  secretary 
of  state  for  some  monthx  diirini;  the  same  year;  was 
lieutenant  frovernnr  (IR07-1808),  snd  governor  of 
Massachuselta  (181)8-180?)). 

LINCOLN,  BOBEBT  TODD  (I84S-  ).  Lswyer; 
born  st  Springfleld.  ill.;  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
irrsdusted  from  Harvnrd  (18r)4) ;  served  under  Qrant  in 
Civil  War;  admitted  to  Illinois  bar  (1867) ;  practised  at 
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CliicsKo;  deleote  Rcmiblican  aUts  canT^ntlon  (ISSn); 
prcHidentiKl  elector  (1S80};  Kcretarr  ot  war  (IfiSl- 
1885) :  United  SUtM  minbtw  to  Great  Brit- 
ain (1889-1898). 

McKBMlU,  JOSBPB  (1848-  ).  AmeHcan 
Jurlat:  born  at  Pfallad«lphi»:  remored  to  OnlitornU  in 
1895;  sdmitted  to  ths  W  fn  1865;  district  ftttornry 
cf  Solano  CoantT  for  two  terns ;  member  of  the 
BUte  ((Jallfoniia)  leglaUtaro  (1875-1876) ;  Republi- 
CMi  member  of  Gongreu  (1885-189a),  when  he  was 
wpolnted  United  Btatea  olrevlt  jodge ;  became 
united  Statea  attoraeT  seneral  nnder  Preaidf."*  M*- 
Kinler  (189T) ;  anceeeded  Jnatlca  Field  In  the  ^.nltcd 
Statea  Bnprene  Court  ia  1898. 

Ma<aCA,STBB.  SOHAUl  (184«-  ).  BomatWiU 
liamslown,  OnUrio.  Educated  at  McOill  Uaiverailr; 
B  C-L-.  prise  etsaTiRt,  and  valedictorian  (1B71);  D.C.L. 
in  coarse  (1894).  Called  to  gnebec  bar  (1871); 
appeared  before  Prirr  Council  in  England;  served  as 
crown  prosecutor  in  many  cases;  called  to  Ontario  bar 
(1882);  created  queen's  counsel  (1682);  served  on 
Royal  Commission  (1892);  represented  Qlenpirry  In 
Ontario  Assembly  from  1879  to  1982,  when  he  was 
rvtoraed  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons  for  the  same  con- 
slilaencr;  moved  the  address  in  reply  to.  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  (1887),  retiring  from  Canadian  pol- 
itics (1887 ) ,  declininK  several  nominatioDs.  Elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  Chertsey  division  of  Sur- 
rey in  England  (1910)  by  a  majority  of  4,613,  in  the 
Unioniat  interest. 

HmVBAOH,  WATCT  (1883-  ).  Lawyer;  born 
near  PhoenizTllle,  Pa.;  graduated  from  Yale  (1853); 
admitted  to  bar  (1856);  district  attorney  Cheater 
County  (1859-1864):  captain  ia  Civil  War  (1862- 
1863):  ebairman  Bepnbllcan  state  committee  of 
PennaylvaBla  (1868);  United  Statea  minister  to  Tur- 
key (1870-18T1) ;  member  Pennaylvanis  conatitu- 
tional  convention  (1872-1874);  head  of  "MaoVeogh 
CommiBsion"  aent  to  Louisiana  (1S77);  Unltpd 
States  attorney  general  (1881);  reaigned  and  prac- 
tised law  in  Philadelphia:  chairman  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  Indian 
Bights  Association;  ambassador  to  Italy  (1893- 
1897):  United  States  counael  tn  the  Venezuelan  ar- 
bitration before  Hague  Tribunal  (1903). 

HAHSTZELD,  WHJJAX  ITOBBAT,  £ABL  OF 
(1705-1793).  British  jurist;  horn  at  Perth,  called 
to  the  bar  In  1730;  appointed  aolicitor  general  in 
1741:  king's  attomnr  (1754):  chief  justice  of  th-> 
King's  Bench  (1756);  exposed  to  much  abuse  and 
party  hatred  because  of  hia  opinions,  his  house,  with 
all  his  valuable  books  and  manuscripts,  was  burned 
in  the  (Gordon  riots  of  1780;  with ■  dignity,  he  refused 
indemnification  by  parliament.  Created  Earl  of 
Mansfield  in  1776:  reaigned  chief  Jnaticeship  in  1778. 

KAB8EAIX,  JOHN  (1755-1835).  American  jurist 
whose  work  on  constitutional  law  conititutea  a  rfcord. 
Bom  in  Fauquier  County,  Va.;  served  in  Bevolution; 
admided  to  bar  (1781);  member  Virginia  legislature 
(1782);  member  executive  council  (1784-1787-1795); 
adoption  of  Constitution  by  Vininla  largely  due  to  hts 
efforts ;  went  with  Oen.  0.  Finckney  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  to  influence  the  French  Directory  to  remove 
restrictiona  laid  on  American  commerce  (1707); 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  became  an 
acknowledged  leader  on  constitutional  and  international 
law;  berame  aeerctary  of  aUte  (ISOO);  chief  jnalice 
United  Statea  Snpreme  Court  (1801-188S),  when  bia 
great  eonatitntlonal  work  waa  done. 

KABOH,  JOBH  TOUVG  (1799-1859).  A  politi- 
cian; bora  at  Oreenavflle.  Bnaaex  County,  Va. :  atudied 
law  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  (1819) :  presided  over 
Federal  and  state  conrta;  served  in  the  Virginia  naacm' 
biy:  member  of  Congress  (1881-I6S7);  judge  United 
SUtes  district  court  for  V^Irginia  (1837-1844);  made 
secretary  of  the  naw  (1844):  appointed  attorney  gen- 
eral in  Prealdent  Polk'a  cabinet  (1845-1846);  rafiila- 
ter  to  France  (1853);  issued  with  Buchanan  and 
Boul^,  miniaters  of  the  United  States  to  England  and 
Spain,  respectively,  the  famous  Ostend  manifesto. 

lOLLEBt  WZUJAX  BXXKT  HABBIBOH  (1840 
) .  An  American  lawyer:  bom  In  Auguata.  Oneida 
Coanty,  N.  Y. ;  rra dusted  at  Hamilton  Collece,  (Tlinton, 
N.  Y.;  taught  school;  practised  law  at  Fort  Wavne.  Ind, 
(1866-1874);  became  law  partner  of  Benjsmln  Harri- 
son ;  attorney  general  ot  United  Btatea  (1889-1893)  :  on 
retirement  from  public  life  resumed  hia  law  praclire, 

MOODY,  WTLLZAX  HBVKT  (1858-  ).  AmeH- 
ran  cabinet  ofllcer;  bom  In  Newbury.  Mass.:  member 
of  Congress  (1895-1902) ;  in  March,  1902.  he  nucceeded 
John  D.  Long  as  secretary  of  the  navy:  In  1004  he  was 
made  attorney  general,  and  in  1907  associale  jsatice  of 
th«  United  Btatea  Bnpreme  Court. 


MOBBIBOK,  WIZJ.ZAH  BALLS  (1825-  ).  Law- 
yer; born  in  Honroe  County,  111.;  educated  at  McKen- 
dree  College;  served  in  Mexican  War;  went  to  Catifornia 
(1849):  returned  to  Illinois  (1851);  admitted  to  the 
bar;  clerk  in  circuit  court  (1852-1854);  member  Illi- 
iiota  tcgislsture  (1854-1860,  1871-1872):  member  Con- 

Sresa  (1868-1865,  1873-1887);  chairman  Waya  and 
leans  Committee  (1875-1877,  1883-1887);  introduced 
' 'Morrison* '  bill  and  several  others;  interstate  com- 
merce commissioner  (1887-1897). 

NXL80N,  JOHK  (1701  1860).  Jurist:  born  in 
Vri'  crii-Ktown,  Hd.;  wdi  graduated  from  William  and 
Mary  Collegn  (iSll);  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar:  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1821-18:!3) ; 
appointed  United  States  minister  to  Naples  (1831); 
attorney  general  of  the  United  Statea  (1844), 

COLESBT,  BIOHABD  JAMES  (1824-1899).  Ameri- 
can soldier,  lawyer,  and  politician;  born  in  Oldham 
County,  Ky,;  served  as  lieutenant  in  Mexican  War;  rep- 
reaentcd  his  diatrict  in  the  slate  (Illinois)  senate  (1860), 
but  at  outbreak  of  Civil  War  resigned  to  become  colonel 
cf  Eighth  Illinois  Volunteers;  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  (Uareh,  1862);  major  general  (Novemlwr, 
1862);  governor  vt  Illlnola  (1864-lS6e),  for  a  few 
months  Tn  1873,  and  from  1884-1889;  member  of 
United  States  Senato  (1873-1879). 

OLNET,  BICHAKD  (1835-  ).  An  American 
politician:  born  in  Oxford,  Mass.:  graduated  Harvard 
Law  School  (1858);  admitted  to  the  bar  (1850): 
aerved  in  Massachusetts  legislature  (1874) ;  appointed 
sttorney  general  of  United  States  by  President  Cleveland 
(1893-1805);  aiHmlnted  secretary  of  atate  serving 
from  1895  to  1897;  csrried  the  Venesnelan  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  to  a  successful  isaue  (1895). 

PAINE,  BOBEBT  TBEAT  (1731-1814).  American 
lawyer  and  patriot;  born  in  Boston;  gradoated  at  Har- 
vard (1740) :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1759) ;  waa  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  general  court  (1773- 
1774),  of  the  ContlnenUI  Congreaa  (1774-1778).  and 
slgnM  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  In  1777  h-> 
served  as  speaker  In  the  Haiaaehnsotts  house  of 
representatives;  was  stale  attorney  general  (1780* 
1790) ;  associate  Jnatlce  of  the  state  ripmie  court 
(I700-18O4). 

PABKEB,  ALTON  B BOOKS  (1852-  ).  Amer- 
ican jurint:  born  at  Cortland,  N..Y.:  graduated  at  the 
Albany  Law  School  (1872),  and  worked  his  way  through 
the  Cortland  Normal  School;  was  surrogste  of  Ulster 
County  (1877-1885),  a  representative  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  (1884),  and  was  offered  the  offlco 
of  first  assistant  poatmaater  general  ( 1 885 ) .  In  the 
game  year  he  was  made  chairmin  of  the  Democrativ^ 
atate  executive  committee,  and  in  1886,  appointed  to 
a  poaltion  In  the  Supreme  Court;  transferred  to  tho 
Conrt  of  Appeals  (1889),  and  made  chief  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  (1897) ;  was  Democratic  candidate  for 
prcaident  against  Roosevelt  (1004),  and  president- of 
the  American  Bar  Asoacialion  (1006-1807). 

PABSOHB.  THEOPHXLUB  (1750-1813).  American 
jurist;  bom  in  Byfield,  Hsss.;  graduated  at  Harvard 
(1769):  began  practice  of  law  at  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, He.)  (1774);  member  of  the  const ilntional  con- 
vention which  framed  a  new  conatitution  for  Uasaarhn- 
setts  (1779-1780):  member  of  the  sUte  convention  aalled 
to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution  (1788):  in  1801  wa^ 
attomey  general  of  thp  tTnited  Statea  In  John  Adams's 
cabinet :  from  180S  till  hit  death  he  waa  chief  joatlee 
of  the  state  supreme  court. 

PZEBBBPONT  ( pefr'pont) ,  EDWARDS  (1817- 
1802).  American  diplomat;  horn  in  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  (1840),  and  in  1857  was  elected 
judge  of  tho  New  York  superior  court.  He  became 
attorney  general  of  the  United  Btatea  (1875),  tried 
many  famous  cases,  and  won  distinction  ai  an  orator. 
United  Stales  minister  to  Great  Britain  (1876-1877). 

PINKHET,  WILLXAM  (1764-1822).  An  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  lawyer;  bom  at  Annapolix.  Md. : 
studied  law  with  Justice  Samuel  Chase:  admitted  to 
the  bar  (1786);  member  of  tfto  convention  to  ratify 
the- Federal  Constitution  (1788);  elected  to  the  houso 
of  delegatea  (1788);  secured  (1796)  a  claim  of 
fROO.OOO  for  Maryland  on  the  Bank  of  England  aa 
compensation  due  American  merchsnls  under  the  Jay 
Treaty:  elected  attorney  general  of  Maryland  (1805); 
sent  aa  minister  extraordinarr  to  Fngland  (1806);  re- 
called (1811):  elected  to  Maryland  state  senste,  bnt 
was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  by 
Prealdent  Madison  (1811):  entered  the  national  House 
of  Representativea  (1815-1816):  minister  to  Russia 
and  special  envov  to  Naples  (1816);  elected  to  United 
Statea  Senate  (1820). 
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QUIHOT,  JOSIAB  (1744-1775).  American  Uwrer. 
orfttor,  and  eMftyUt:  born  in  Boston;  (tnduated  at 
Harvard  (176S ),  and  with  John  Adama  conducted 
(1770)  the  defenae  of  the  Bntiih  aoidiera  who  took 
part  in  the  Boston  Uaasacre;  went  South  (1773)  and 
arranged  for  a  aratem  of  commuDtcatioa  between  the 

Satriota  of  that  part  of  the  coantry  and  those  of  the 
orth.    In  1774  he  went  to  Etasland  in  the  intsrwU 
of  the  Patriot  party. 

QUDTOT,  JOBZAH  (1772-1864).  Sob  of  the  fore- 
KoinK:  bom  In  Boston ;  xradnated  at  Harvard  (1790); 
member  of  the  state  senate  <1804>;  entered  Oonnreis 
<1805) ;  oppoaed  slaTery  and  maintained  that  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  was  snIRcient  ground  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  This  was  the  first  utterance  of  the 
right  of  secession  made  in  CongresB. 

BANDOU>H,  EDMUiro  JENlTINaS  (1753-1818). 
An  American  statesman:  born  in  WilllamsburK,  Vs.; 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  ColleKe;  joined  the 
canse  of  the  colonies  against  Great  Britain  at  the  out- 
break of  the  BerolDtion;  elected  to  the  Virginia  con- 
stitutional conrention  (1776);  chosen  first  attorney 
Keneral  under  the  new  state  constitution  (1776);  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1780-1782;  be- 
came goremor  of  Virginia  from  1786-1788;  appointed 
attorney  general  of  the  United  Sutes  hy  Washington 
(1789)  while  working  at  a  codification  of  the  Virginia 
laws;  succeeded  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  state  (1795) ; 
was  counsel  for  Aaron  Burr  (1807). 

BODHEY,  OAESAB  AUQUBTUS  (1772  1824). 
Born  in  Dorer,  Del.;  admitted  to  bar  (1793);  elected 
to  Congresa  (1803-1805);  attorney  general  (1807); 
state  senator  from  Newcasllc  ounty  (181S);  com- 
missioner to  report  on  Spsnfsh  Republics  (1817); 
elected  United  States  senator  (1S22):  appointed  minis- 
ter to  La  Plata  (1823). 

BOUTHIEB,  HOK.  ADOLPHE  BABILB  (1839- 
).  Born  at  St.  Placide,  P.Q.  Educated  at  College 
Ste.  Th^r^  and  Laval  University,  taking  B.A.  (1858); 
called  to  bar  (1861);  created  queen's  counsel  (1873); 

Jnisne  judge  of  Superior  Court  of  Province  of  Quebec, 
ndge  of  Vice  Admiralty  Court  (1697);  presi&nt  of 
St.  Jean  Baptiale  Society.  Declined  appointment  to 
lieat«nant  governorship  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
(1897).  Wrote  under  the  notn  de  plume  of  "Jean 
Piqnefort";  d  noted  orator;  appointed  knight  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Bt.  Gregory  by  the  Pope. 
BUBH.  BIOHABD  (1780-185S).    Bora  In  Phlladel- 

Ci;  admitted  to  bar  (1600);  attorney  general  of 
BCTlvania  and  United  Statea  comptroller  (1811); 
United  States  attorney  general  (1814-1817);  secretary 
of  BtatB  (1817):  minister  to  Kngland  (1817-1825); 
secretary  of  treasury  (1885) ;  Smithsonian  commis- 
sioner to  England  (1836-1888);  minister  to  France 
(1847-1851). 

EUTLEDGE,  JOHK  {1789-1800).  American  poli- 
tician and  jurist;  bom  at  Charleston,  6.  C:  studied 
law  in  England,  and  began  to  practise  in  Charleston  in 
1761;  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
(1765);  sat  in  the  South  Carolina  Convention  of  1774 
and  the  Continental  CQngress  of  the  same  year;  in  1776 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  which  framed  the 
new  constitution  for  South  Carolina:  became  first 
president  under  that  constitution;  was  Kovemor  of  South 
Ckr«lina  in  1779 ;  served  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  the  Army  of  the  South;  served  In  Confrress 
from  1782  1783:  was  chancellor  of  South  Carolina 
(1784)  ;  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution  (1787);  sppoinied  an  associate 
Justice  of  thfl  United  States  Supreme  Court  (1789- 
1791);  chief  justice  of  South  Carolina  (1791-1795). 

mZTH,  XOBEBT  (1757-1842).  Jurist;  was  bom 
In  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
(1781) :  served  durlne  the  Revolution:  studied  law,  and 
wsB  admitted  to  the  bar:  was  state  senator  from  Mary- 
land (1793) ;  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  (1796- 
1800):  secretary  of  the  nsvy  (1802-1805);  sttornev 
general  of  the  United  States  (1805) :  secretary  of 
state  (1809-1811):  declined  chief  judgeship  of  the 
district  of  Baltimore  (1806). 

BOLET,  JAMES  BUS8ELI.  (1850-  ).  Lawyer, 
author;  bom  in  Boston.  Mass. :  educated  at  Harvard 
College  and  Columbia  University  Law  School;  pro- 
fessor United  Slates  Naval  Academy  (1872-1882); 
professor  United  Ststps  navy  (1876-1890) :  depart- 
ment of  education  Paris  Exnosition  (1878);  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  (1890-1893);  member  New 
York  bar  since  1893;  Venezuelan  counsel  at  Paria 
Arbitration,  Venesuela  and  British  Quiana  Boundarv 
(1899);  lecturer  Naval  War  College.  Newport,  R.  I. 

STAMTOR.  EDWIN  McKASTEBB  (1814-1869). 
American    stateaman;    bom    at    SteabenvlUe,  Ohio; 


practiaed  law  with  moch  atteema,  and  was  mada 
attorney  general  of  the  Unltod  Statea  (1860).  In 
1662  he  aucceeded  Cameron  as  secretary  of  war, 
in  which  otBce  he  served  until  1868.  Stanton  was 
made  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Sa- 
preme  Court  by  President  Grant  (1869),  but  did- 
not  live  to  assume  his  new  duties. 

8TBAUS,  08CAE  80L0M0V  (1850-  ).  Law- 
yer; bom  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  He  came  to  the 
United  States  tn  1854,  and  lived  In  Georgia  until 
1865,  when  he  removed  to  New  York:  received  de- 
grees from  several  universities.  Practised  law 
(1872-1881);  entered  mercantile  life  and  became 
member  of  L.  Straus  ft  Sons,  importers  of  pottery 
and  glaasware;  minister  to  Turkey  (1887-1889,  1898- 
1901);  member  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at 
The  Hague  aince  1902;  secretary  of  coramereo  and 
labor  (1906-1909):  appointed  by  President  Taft  min- 
iater  to  Turkey  (1909). 

TAFT,  ALPBOHSO  (1810-1891).  Juriat;  bom  in 
Townshend,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Yale,  studied  law  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  (1838);  practiaed  law  In  Cin- 
cinnati; delegate  to  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion (1856):  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
<18S6);  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati 
(1866-1872);  became  secretary  of  war  (1876)  but 
was  transferred  to  attorney  generalahip  the  following 
Hay;  appointed  minister  to  Austria  (1882);  minis- 
ter to  Bttssia  (1882-1884). 

TAVBT  (taw'ni),  BOOEB  BBOOKB  (1777-1864). 
A  celebrated  American  jurist,  chief  Juattce  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  bora  in  Calvert 
County,  Hd. ;  studiMl  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  (1799):  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  (1831);  succeeded  Duane  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  appointed  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  John  MarshaU'a  place  (1886);  rendered 
his  most  famous  decision  in  thp  Dred  Scntt  caae: 
he  denied  the  right  of  the  president  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  "habeas  corpus." 

TAYI.OB,  HON.  BIB  THOMAS  WABDZ.AW  (1888- 
).  Bora  in  Scotland;  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
taking  B.A.  (1852).  and  Toronto  H.  A.  (1856);  called 
to  Toronto  bar  (1858)  ;  referee  under  Act  for  Quieting 
Titles  (1869);  master  in  Chancery  (1872);  queen's 
counsel  (1881);  puisne  judge  of  Queen's  Bench 
(1883)  ;  chief  justice  of  Manitoba  (1887) ;  administrator 
to  Province  (1893);  royal  cOQUnissioaer  (1886,  1895); 
knighted  (1897):  author  of  a  number  of  important 
kgal  treatises. 

WATTE,  M0B&I80N  BEMXCE  (1816-1888). 
Americsn  jurist,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates  (1874-1888) ;  born  at  Lyme, 
Ct. :  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Manmee  City,  Ohio 
(1889) :    member    of    Ohio    legialature    (1849) ;  ap- 

Erinted  (1871)  with  Caleb  Cnshing  and  William  M. 
varta  to  renresent  the  United  Statea  at  tribunal  for 
arbitration  of  the  Alabama  and  other  claims  at  Geneva. 

WHITHET,  SIB  JAMES  PLIKT  (1843-  ). 
Distinguished  Canadian  queen's  counsel  and  legisla- 
tor. Descendant  of  Henry  Whitney,  who  came  from 
England  to  Canada,  1640.  Educated  at  Cornwall 
Grammar  School;  called  to  bar  (1876)  ;  created  queen's 
counsel  (1890).  Member  (and  now  premier)  of  the 
Ontario  Asaemblv  in  Conservative  interest  (since  1888). 
Fine  orator;  identified  with  bill  to  puniah  briber7. 
Member  of  commisaion  to  revise  Ontario  atstutes;  of 
council  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  a  prominent 
representative  of  diocese  of  Ontario  In  (^neral  Synod, 
Anglican  Church.  Vice-president  Liberal  Conservative 
Union  of  Ontario,  1896.  Is  an  LL.D.  of  Toronto 
University,  a  D.C.L.  of  Trinity  College,  and  an  LLJD. 
of  Queen  B  University,  Kingston,  Out. 

WtLLtAHS,  GEOBGE  EENBY  (1828-  ). 
Jurist;  born  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  (1844)  ;  elected  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district  of  Iowa  (1847-1852);  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  Oregon  territory  (1858- 
1857):  United  Statea  senator  from  Oregon  (1865- 
1871):  member  Joint  High  CommiBsion  to  settle  Ala- 
bama claims;  attorney  general  of  United  States  under 
President  Grant  (1872-1875). 

WIBT,  WILLIAM  (1772  1834).  American  Uw- 
yer,  statesman,  author;  bora  at  Bladensbnrg,  Md.; 
settled  in  Bicnmond  in  1806,  and  won  distinction 
for  prosecution  of  Aaron  Burr ;  member  of  Virginia  leg- 
islature <18()7  1808) ;  United  Slates  dietrict  attorney 
(1816):  attorney  general  during  administrations  of 
Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams  (1817-1829);  nominated  for 
president  in  1B33  by  Anti-Masonic  party 
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HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE.  COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
AND  OF  THE  WORLD.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD.  GREAT 
SEAPORTS  AND  TRADE  CENTERS.  TRANSPORTATION  :  ROADS,  RAILROADS, 
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NICATION :  TELEGRAPH,  AND  TELEPHONE.  DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCIAL 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
PROGRESS  TABLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  DICTIONARY  OF  LEADERS  OF 
TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


HISTOBY  OF  COMXEBCE. 

The  beginnings  of  commerce  are  known  to 
have  antedated  historic  times.  Even  savage,  un- 
lettered races  of  our  own  times  carry  on  trade. 
So  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The  earli»t  re- 
corded transactions  are  those  of  the  countries 
in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley. 

OOHMEBCB  OF  THE  AKCTBNTS. 

Xesopotamlan  Commerce. — Very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  people  liTing  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
developed  na  important  commerce.  Their  pur- 
Buit»  were  agricultural.  Goods  were  brought 
to  ancient  Babylon  from  Arabia,  SjTia,  and  Per^ 
sia,  and  a  very  active  trade  grew  up  in  gold, 
silver,  metals,  grain,  wool,  and  building  mate- 
rials. Much  information  has  been  given  on  this 
subject  by  the  inscriptions  on  clay  tablets  which 
have  recently  been  found  and  deciphered. 

We  may  place  the  beginnings  of  Babylonian 
trade  about  the  year  3000  B.  C. 

Egjrptian  Commerce. — The  Egyptians  were 
more  agricultural  than  commercial.  The  nar- 
row strip  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
yielded  little  more  than  the  vast  population  of 
the  country  consumed.  Yet  we  find  Joseph  sold 
by  his  brethren  to  merchants  carrying  spices  and 
balm  and  myrrh  into  Egypt  for  sale  there. 
These  goods  and  precious  woods,  ivory,  gold, 
wine,  and  oil  were  there  exchanged  for  grain, 
Unen,  v^pons,  rings,  and  chains  a  system  of 
barter,   llie  earlier  kings  of  Egypt  discouraged 


commerce  and  it  was  not  until  about  600  B.  C. 
that,  under  the  encouragement  of  Necho,  Ore^ 
merchants  thronged  into  Egypt,  and  develop^ 
an  active  and  important  commerce.  It  was  Necho 
who  encouraged  the  Phoenicians  to  try  to  sail 
around  Africa  and  who  cut  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Though  this  canal  filled  up 
with  sand  its  course  may  still  be  traced. 

Assyrian  and  Persian  Commerce. — ^When 
in  745  B.  C,  Babylon,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  parts 
of  Persia  and  Palestine  were  consolidated  into 
one  empire,  the  foundations  of  an  important 
commerce  were  laid.  Safety  was  insurea  to  the 
merchant,  and  Nineveh,  the  capital,  became  a 
great  mart  for  the  exchange  of  wares.  Though 
the  empire  was  short  lived,  the  extension  of 
trade  continued  long  after  the  fall  of  Assyria. 

Persia  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  for  two 
hundred  years  before  its  conquest  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  (330  B.  C).  It  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  river  Indus ;  and  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  vast  territory  was 
larger  than  half  of  Europe,  and  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  the  security  which  the  rule  of 
one  sovereign  gave  greatly  encouraged  the  inter- 
change of  goods  in  one  of  the  richest  parts  of 
the  world.  "The  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind" 
was  proverbial  even  in  Milton's  time. 

Phoenidau  Commerce.  —  The  Phoenicians 
laid  the  foundations  of  what  we  now  call  trade 
and  manufactures.  They  took  raw  materials 
which  they  procured  from  other  countries,  man- 
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ufactured  them  at  home  and  distributed  the 
products  among  other  nations.  Their  ships 
went  far  to  procure  the  raw  prt)ducta.  We  read 
of  their  visiting  Britain  to  get  tin  from  the 
mines  of  Cornwall.  They  called  these  islands 
the  Cassiterites  or  Tin  Islands.  The  Phoenicians 
were  famous  for  cloths,  glass,  metal  ware,  the 
purple  dye  which  they  derived  from  the  murex, 
a  shellfish,  and  an  extensive  list  of  wares  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  They  dealt  with  their  land 
neighbors  by  caravans,  but  at  a  period  in  the 
obscure  past  b^n  those  daring  sea  voyages 
which  made  them  not  only  the  great  merchants 
hut  the  explorers  and  coloDizers  of  early  days. 
Before  1000  B.  C.  they  had  trade  with  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes.  Soon  the  whole  Mediterranean  was 
traversed  and  daring  explorers  pushed  out  into 
the  Atlantic.  Cartha^  was  the  moat  famous 
of  the  many  Phoenician  colonies.  After  1000 
B.  C,  the  importance  of  Phoenicia  declined  and 
Carthage  fell  heir  to  the  western  portion  of  her 
dominions  and  held  them  until  Carthage  herself 
succumbed  to  the  vindictive  persecution  of  Rome. 

Oreek  Commerce. — For  five  hundred  years 
preceding  600  B.  C.  Greece  prosecuted  a  system 
of  colonization  in  the  islands  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  that  ultimately  gave 
to  Greece  a  commanding  position  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  She  gvadually  absorbed  all  of 
the  important  trade  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
ftfoditerranean,  leaving  to  Carthage  a  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  western  end.  The  clay,  bronze, 
and  woolen  induBt^ies  were  developed  by  Greece 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  as  early  as  500  B.  C. 
For  a  little  time  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece 
about  500  B.  C.  interfered  with  her  commercial 
growth.  But  the  successful  resistance  of  Per- 
sia's efforts  only  heightened  the  prosperity  of 
Greece  and  for  the  next  two  centuries  Grecian 
commercial  and  material  prosperity  was  mar- 
velous. The  most  important  markets  of  the 
world  at  that  time  were  Mgiaa,,  a  little  island 
near  Athens,  and  Corinth.  From  500  B.  C.  to 
400  B.  C.  Athens  was  the  foremost  commercial 
city  in  the  world.  She  broke  the  power  of 
^^{ina,  UxAi  away  her  commerce;  and  the 
Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  was  the  leading 
port  of  Greece  until  ^e  conquest  by  Mace- 
donia (abo«t  330  B.  C).  Silver  and  coin  from 
the  mines  near  Athens,  oil,  figs,  honey,  wool, 
marble,  pottery,  were  the  chief  home  exports, 
though  many  goods  were  brought  from  foreign 
lands  to  be  transshipped  by  a  carrying  trade. 
The  cliief  imports  were  wheat  from  the  Black 
Sea,  Sicily,  Egj-pt,  Syria,  and  shipbuilding  sup- 
plies, fish,  slaved,  raw  products,  and  luxuries,  for 
which  the  whole  world  was  ransacked. 

With  the  fall  of  Alexander's  empire  about 
300  B.  C.  Grecian  commerce  declined.  Athens 
went  down  rapidly;  Corinth  survived  for  a  time 
but  we  find  now  the  rise  of  great  cities.  Before 
Alexander's  time  SjTacuae  (in  Sicily),  Athens, 
and  Carthage  were  the  only  cities  of  the  Med- 
iterranean with  a  population  over  100,000. 
About  a  century  later  (200  B.  C),  there  were 
four  cities  with  a  population  over  200.000 — 
Alexandria,  Seleucia,  Antioch,  and  Carthage. 
Syracuse  had  over  100,000.  Corinth,  Rome, 
lUiodes,  Ephesua,  and  one  or  two  others  had 
about  100.000.  Alexandria  owed  its  prominence 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  good  harbor  on 


the  north  of  Egypt  from  which  the  much  desired 
grain  of  Egypt  might  be  shipped;  and  in  those 
days  it  was  tiie  greatest  market  and  the  largest 
city  in  the  world. 

Seleucia  took  the  place  of  Babylon  and  was 
the  banning  of  the  modern  Bagdad;  through 
it  passed  all  of  the  trade  from  Persia. 

Antioch  was  the  point  at  which  the  trade  of 
inner  Asia  centered,  and  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  enj<9«d 
great  prosperity. 

Boman  Commerce. — Rome  was  by  no  means 
a  commercial  city  nor  were  her  people  of  a  com- 
mercial temperammt.  Rome  was  the  executive 
department  of  the  greatest  administration.  She 
organized  and  gave  to  commerce  the  thing 
most  needed  for  its  development — a  sense  of 
security  and  a  protection  all  over  Rome's  vast 
dominions.  An  enormous  population  centered  in 
Rome 'and  the  people  consumed  great  quautitieii 
of  food,  which  poured  into  the  city  in  the  form 
of  either  tribute  or  taxes.  Rome  tlien  gathered 
up  the  threads  of  commerce  as  it  had  been 
developed  by  earlier  nations  and  encouraged  and 

Erotected  it  to  a  degree  that  had  never  been 
nown  before.  ITp  to  the  time  that  Rome  took 
the  control  of  practically  the  known  world 
(from  200  B.C.  on)  the  East  had  been  the  fore- 
most in  all  departments  of  life,  and  the  West 
was  very  backward.  The  western  world  owea 
its  development  to  Roman  influence,  which  was 
undoubtedly  great.  Though  the  discipline  was 
severe  under  relentless  forces  such  as  Julius 
Caesar,  it  was  what  the  West  needed.  Yet  it 
was  surprisingly  slow  to  profit  by  it;  for  the 
people  seemed  stolid  and  made  comparatively 
little  pn^ress.  The  chief  and  almost  the  only 
industry  of  western  Europe  was  agriculture, 
and  the  people  seemed  content  to  raise  enough 
for  their  own  needs  and  enough  for  the  Roman 
taxgatherer,  bo  that  there  was  no  surplus  upon 
which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. \Mien  Rome  fell  (476),  these  coun- 
tries lost  the  protecti<Hi  which  Rome  had 
afl'orded  them  for  nearly  five  centuries  and  the 
people  fell  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  invading 
forces,  which  hastened  the  decline  that  even 
Charlemagne  (800)  was  unable  to  stop,  and 
the  "Dark  Ages"  fell  upon  Europe  and  its 
people. 

OOmiBBOE  ZN  THE  KZDSXB  A0B8. 
Teadol  System. — When  the  executive  and 
organizing  power  of  Rome  was  withdrawn  from 
Europe,  the  government  found  itself  unable  to 
enforce  its  commands,  to  collect  its  taxes,  or  to 
perform  any  of  its  governing  functions  along 
the  systematic  and  effective  lines  which  had  been 
the  key  to  Roman  power.  Other  means  had  to 
be  adopted  and  the  Feudal  system  grew  up  to 
take  the  place  of  government  by  a  central,  con- 
trolling executive.  Powerful  feudal  lords  were 
told  that  they  must  look  after  and  be  responsible 
for  territories  under  their  control,  collect  taxes, 
dispense  justice,  exercise  governing  power,  and 
in  return  to  the  king  or  ruling  authority  render 
service  in  time  of  war  and  contribute  to  the 
revenues.  In  place  of  one  central  governing 
power,  we  find  in  a  country  like  France  in  the 
tenth  century  probably  over  10,000  little  self- 
governing  localities,  unorganized,  disconnected, 
and  in  no  way  united  for  any  comipon  purpose 
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or  with  any  definite  aims.  Koads  were  neglected, 
BO  that  traveling  was  often  imposBible.  and  they 
were  infested  by  bands  of  robbers  who  plundered 
and  murdered.  Furthermore,  taxes  and  duties 
were  levied  upon  the  merehants  at  every  stage  of 
their  journey.  They  were  obliged  to  travel  in 
bands  or  oompanies  for  matual  protection  and 
even  then  sui^eeted  their  fellow  travelers.  The 
^vemment  BOUKht  to  correct  oonditionB  by  pass- 
ing laws  which  liad  the  effect  of  restricting  still 
more  the  little  commercial  intercourse  that  was 
possible. 

Markets. — Out  of  this  fearful  condition  of 
robbery,  murder,  plunder,  and  suspicion  grew 
by  law  the  forming  of  markets  where  transac- 
tions involving  more  than  a  stated  sum  should 
be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  officem  who 
should  witness  the  exchange  and  make  it  lawful. 

Villages. — Out  of  the  feudal  system  grew 
the  gathering  of  people  in  little  villages  of  100 
people  under  the  sheltering  and  protecting 
shadow  of  the  feudal  castle.  The  needs  of  the 
people  in  these  villages  were  few  and  these  they 
were  able  to  supply  for  themselves.  Commerce 
was  to  an  ntent  unnecessary.  With  the  people 
it  was  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  When  crops 
were  good  there  was  an  abundance  of  food  with 
no  means  of  moving  it  for  sale  in  other  places. 
When  crops  were  bad  there  was  a  famine,  for 
there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  food  from 
other  points.  So  pestilence  and  famine  often 
added  to  the  miseries  of  the  people  especially 
In  times  of  feudal  war  when  the  fieltu  were 
devastated  or  when  agrienlture  was  impossible. 

A  few  goods  were  obtained  from  outside. 
Among  these  were  Balt»  iron,  millstones,  and 
there  was  always  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle, 
if  these  iK>uld  be  driven  safely  past  the  bands  of 
roving  robbers. 

Slave  Trade. — All  Europe  was  interested  in 
the  sale  of  slaves.  The  chief  markets  were  in 
the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  North 
and  the  Baltic  seas.  Bands  of  slaves,  loaded 
with  chains,  were  driven  about  from  one  country 
to  another.  Even  Bristol,  in  England,  was  a 
slave  market  in  the  eleventh  century.  Many 
are  the  regulations  regarding  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slavea  that  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
law  rooks  of  England,  even  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  King  Alfred. 

Towna.— After  the  year  1000,  towns  b^an 
to  spring  up  over  Europe,  along  the  sea  coast, 
and  at  the  uitersection  of  roads.  With  the  rise 
of  towns,  manufacturing  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  market.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  few  towns  in  England 
had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  and  the  very 
great  majority  of  them  had  fewer  than  1,000. 
Nuremberg  and  Stros^urg  on  the  continent 
had  not  over  20,000,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main 
had  fewer  than  10,000. 

Guilds. — Both  merchants  and  workmen  formed 
associations,  called  guilds,  for  their  protection 
and  ben^t.  The  merehant  guilds  were  at  first 
private  societies,  but  as  the  towns  found  it  to 
tiieir  advantage  to  have  the  merchants  encour- 
aged and  protected  these  guilds  became  a  part  of 
the  town  government.  The  chief  right  which 
merchant  guilds  enjoyed  was  that  of  exclusive 
trading  in  (be  %awn-   Outsiders  might  come  and 


sell  wholesale  to  the  merchants,  but  tbey  might 
not  buy  without  the  consent  of  the  merchants' 
guild. 

The  craft  guilds  were  societies  of  workmen 
which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  to  the  extent  that  no 
one  might  work  at  his  trade  unless  he  was  a 
member  of  a  guild.  This  monopoly  was,  at  a 
later  time,  greatly  abused,  and  interfered  witii 
commerce. 

Taira. — As  barter  or  exchange  formed  so 

laree  a  part  of  early  commerce,  it  was  found 
difficult  for  a  seller  to  meet  with  the  person 
who  had  what  he  wanted  to  buy  and  who  was 
willing  to  exchange  it  for  what  he  had  to  sell. 
Fairs  were  arranged  to  meet  these  conditions, 
and  were  held  at  certain  places  at  stated  timeit 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  There  is 
something  of  the  same  aeoommodaUoa  provided 
for  in  "market  days." 

The  oldest  fair  in  Europe  is  that  of  St.  Denis 
at  Paris,  founded  in  the  seventh  century. 
Others  are  that  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  Cham- 
pagne, Bruges,  Cologne,  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
Geneva,  Lyons.  Stourbridge  Fair,  near  Cam- 
bridge, was  the  largest  in  England.  That  of 
Winchester  lasted  for  16  days. 

Sea  Trade. — The  Scandinavians  were  the 
leaders  of  the  sea  trade  of  Europe.  Their  boats 
were  small  and  were  used  for  shore  trade  and 
for  short  tri|w.  The  Crusades  caused  a  great 
development  in  the  sea  traffic  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. After  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  a  little  before  1200,  longer  sea  voyages 
became  possible;  and  by  1300  the  comrass  was 
in  general  use  throughout  Europe.  With  the 
extension  of  sea  trading  there  came  a  great 
increase  in  piracy  and  privateering,  whidi 
retarded  the  development  of  this  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

Trade  with  the  Orient — Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  obtained  many  goods  from  the 
Levant  which  could  not  be  obtained  at  home. 
The  greatest  item  of  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  East  wat>  slaves.  These  were  exported  from 
Europe  to  the  great  market  of  Cairo,  and  were 
brought  from  western  Asia  and  Africa.  Among 
spices  brought  into  Europe  were  pepper,  from 
the  East  Indies ;  cloves  from  the  Moluccas ; 
cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace,  and  ginger.  Drugs, 
sugar,  precious  atones,  and  other  costly  luxuries ; 
indigo,  madder,  carmine,  Brazil  wood  (which 
instead  of  taking  its  name  from  the  South 
American  country,  really  gave  its  name  to  the 
country),  saffron,  shellac,  and  alum;  cotton, 
and  silk.  These  were  among  the  things  which 
the  Crusaders  had  learned  alwut  In  the  East  and 
of  which  they  had  brought  back  home  a  taste. 

Trade  of  Venice. — The  greatness  and  the 
decline  of  Venice  depended  upon  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East.  Her  merchants 
penetrated  every  known  country,  a  syntem  of 
colonization  developed  her  trade,  and  her  power 
gave  security  and  protection  to  all  who  traded 
under  her  flag.  She  had  an  overland  trade  with 
Germany  and  with  northwestern  Europe.  She 
was  not  content,  as  Lid>on  was  at  a  later  date, 
with  receiving  goods  at  her  docks  and  leaving 
the  distribution  to  other  people.  She  followed 
up  the  trade  and  from  its  development  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  commercial  cities 
of  Europ..  if  not  of  f.  «orI|tyGoOgIe 
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Other  Southern  Cltlee. — Genoa  shared  In 

the  commercial  advantages  whidi  the  Crusades 
conferred  upon  southern  cities.  Piaa,  her  rival, 
was  conquered  at  Meloria  (1284).  Genoa  then 
conducted  almost  continuous  but  generally  un- 
successful war  with  Venice ;  and,  while  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  development  of  com- 
merce and  fliian<»,  suffered  from  having  a  leas 
favorable  locaticm  for  trade  than  that  of 
Venice. 

Florence  was  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the 
interior,  and,  though  it  had  no  seaport  until  the 
conquest  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (1400),  carried 
on  a  profitable  trade  in  wool  and  silks. 

Marseilles,  under  the  influence  of  the  Cru- 
sades, grew  <»mniercially,  and  dealt  in  wool, 
linen,  wood,  metals,  vine,  oil,  and  soap. 

Commerce  In  Spain  was  retarded  by  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Arabs  and  the  Christian  kings, 
yet  Barcelona  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Mediterranean  ports.  Her  trade  with  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago  was  fostered 
by  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 

Trade  in  Northern  Europe. — The  Baltic 
exported  raw  materials,  amber,  fish,  honey, 
butter,  salt  meat,  furs,  skins,  tallow,  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  This  class  of  goods 
contrasts  sbangely  with  the  luxuries  and  deli- 
cacies in  which  Venice  and  the  southern  cities 
dealt.  Transportation  both  by  water  and  on 
land  was  cheap,  and  bulky  articles  of  trade 
were  more  easily  transferred  in  the  north  than 
around  the  Mediterranean. 

Hanseatlc  Ziea^e. — The  German  towns 
were  not  well  protected  from  attacks  by  feudal 
lords  or  by  each  other.  They  wisely  united  for 
common  protection  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  league  comprised  the  chief  German  seaports, 
towns  in  the  interior,  and  other  foreign  cities 
to  the  number  of  100.  LQbeck,  SDamburg, 
Brunswick,  Cologne,  Bruges,  Dantzig,  KQnigs- 
berg,  and  Novgorod  were  the  leaders  in  what 
grew  to  be  a  great  commercial  movement  equal 
to  that  of  the  later  Dutch  and  the  English  trade. 
Factories,  in  the  sense  of  fortified  depots,  were 
centers  where  trade  was  regulated  by  a  strict 
discipline, 

Bruges  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  a  sort 
of  neutral  zone  to  which  merchants  from  all  the 
known  world  flocked  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
making  it  the  greatest  market  of  northern 
Europe.  But  as  the  people  of  Bruges  were 
content  to  let  foreigners  carry  on  the  trade, 
this  importance  steadily  declined,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  trade  was  taken  by 
Antwerp,  which  was  dominant  for  a  full  cen- 
tuiy. 

Trade  In  England. — ^From  Roman  times 
England  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  tin  trade, 
which  brought  merchants  to  her  shores  in  great 
numbers  for  several  centuries.  In  mediieval 
times  she  added  a  monopoly  of  wool.  While 
the  merino  of  Spain  yielded  a  finer  (trade  of 
wool,  sheep  throve  better  in  Enf(land  than  else- 
where. From  export  in  wool,  Enjfland  grew  to 
the  manufacture  of  it.  But  trade  was  in  the 
hands  of  Hanseatics,  Venetians,  and  other  for- 
eigners in  England,  who  dealt  largely  in  wool, 
slwepskins,  leather,  tin,  and  lead.  But  by  the 
sixteenth  century  English  merchants  awoke 
from  their  inactivity  and  assumed  the  oontnd 
of  her  eommerctal  interests. 


Gommwce  of  KoderiL  Times.— Modem 
commerce  is  coincident  with  the  great  period 
of  exploration  and  discovery  which  began  about 
1500.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope 
in  1487,  and  of  the  sea  route  to  India  in  1498 
under  the  encouragement  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  introduced  oceanic  commerce  with 
India  and  did  a.wa.y  with  not  only  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  which  the  overland  route  from 
India  presented,  but  also  with  the  tolls,  charges, 
and  imposts  which  had  hitherto  greatly  ham- 
pered and  retarded  commerce.  The  discovery 
of  America  in  1492  and  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment poured  into  Europe  great  quantities  of 
precious  metals,  and  the  yield  of  gold  in  1550 
through  the  discovery  of  the  new  mines  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  save  annually  to  Europe  five 
times  as  much  gold  from  America  as  had  pre- 
viously been  produced  by  the  mines  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  dis- 
coveries was  the  transfer  of  the  trade  from  the 
Mediterranean  seaports  to  those  of  Portugal 
and  Spain. 

Speuiish  Commerce. — In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Spain  had  exported  wool,  iron,  and  wine.  Under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  textile  industries 
of  Toledo  grew  to  considerable  proportions. 
Spain  then  unported  raw  silk  and  exported  the 
manufactured  product;  factories  arose  all  over 
the  country ;  her  economic  development  was 
most  wonderful.  Equally  astonishing  was  the 
rapid  eoonomic  decline  that  followed.  The 
causes  of  this  decline  are  remarkably  complex; 
chief  among  them  was  bad  government ;  the 
burden  of  taxes  and  the  customs  duties  were 
intolerable ;  the  colonial  policy  was  bad;  at 
almost  every  turn  trade  was  restricted;  and 
though  in  1750  Spain  had  attempted  to  reform 
-her  colonial  system  for  the  betterment  of  trade 
conditions,  the  effort  was  made  too  late. 

Fortugfal. — The  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to 
India  benefited  Portuf^l  first,  and  this  Indian 
trade  was  for  a  long  time  left  to  Portugal,  while 
Spain  enjoyed  the  great  prizes  from  the  New 
World.  Yet  she  enjoyed  it  for  only  one  cen- 
tury. Portugal  had  suffered  from  the  bad  effects 
of  Spanish  rule,  but  the  loss  of  her  trsule  was 
caused  largely-  by  her  Inability  to  contend 
against  stronger  countries  like  England  and 
Holland,  against  whom  the  Portuguese  financial 
resources  were  too  meager  to  struggle  success- 
fully. In  a  short  time  Portuguese  power  in 
India  was  broken  by  England,  and  the  Dutch 
took  from  her  her  eastern  islands. 

The  tTnited  Netherlands. — Under  the  polit- 
ical oppression  by  Spain,  the  Dutoh  suffered 
commercial  restrictions,  and  they  were  forced 
to  find  their  commercial  development  at  sea  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  at  home.  With  their 
political  independence  their  commercial  develop- 
ment rapidly  increased;  their  colonial  policy 
was  comparatively  sound.  Through  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  founded  in  1621,  the  trade 
west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  controlled; 
and,  while  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Brazil  and 
New  York  were  not  long  held,  several  small 
stations  upon  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
elsewhere  served  as  convenient  points  thronrii 
which  the  Dutch  developed  their  remarkaUe 
carrying  trade.  The  development  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1602,  a  large  share  of  the 
Baltic  trade,  a  fleet  of  over  2.000  boats  in  the 
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Dutch  flBheries,  and  reoutrkable  progress  in 
manufactures,  leather  with  the  largest  share 
in  the  distribution  of  goods  to  other  countries, 
form  a  slight  measure  of  the  importance  to 
which  the  Outch  attained  in  the^  early  part  of 
this  period.  The  commercial  decline  in  the 
Netherlands  came  in  the  century  between  1650 
and  1750.  The  causes  of  this  decline  are  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  and  the  moat  certain  thing 
regarding  this  difficult  economic  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  trade  was  lost  to  England,  which 
had  rapidly  grown  stroiu;er  from  the  time  that 
Cromwell  began  to  emptoy  the  forces  of  Eng- 
land foe  the  development  of  her  commercial  im- 
portance. Indeed,  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  every- 
where throughout  the  world  commerce  in  all 
nations  was  very  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that  in  this  development  other  coun- 
tries grew  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Dutch 
that  the  internal  causes  for  the  decline  of  the 
trade  had  a  greater  effect  than  would  have  been 
the  case  under  normal  condittons.  The  failure 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  1782, 
after  a  career  of  200  years  in  which  tne  dividend 
ranged  from  12^  to  50  per  cent.,  was  the  result 
of  the  inability  of  the  Dutch  Company  to  hold 
its  own  against  English  development  in  India. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  left  debts  of 
over  $50,000,000,  which  were  assumed  by  the 
Dutch  government. 

Enguind. — Up  to  1500  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land was  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
the  trade  was  principally  in  raw  materials. 
The  Tudor  line  of  kii^^  were  dcillful  commer- 
cial diplomats,  and  the  privileges  which  tliey 
secured  for  English  merchants  in  other  coun- 
tries were  the  beginning  of  the  commercial 
growth  of  England.  The  extension  of  sea  voy- 
ages, beginning  with  those  of  the  Cabots  to 
America,  the  remarkable  growth  of  English  sea- 
ports, and  the  subdivisions  of  trade  among  mer- 
cantile cunpanies  throughout  the  colonies,  are 
the  most  noticeable  features  in  England's  com- 
mercial policy.  The  great  revolution  in  manu- 
factures in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which 
cotton,  wool,  and  iron  played  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  extended  both  the  range  of  her  com- 
mercial enterprises  and  greatly  increased  her 
commercial  territory. 

France. — France  did  not  share  in  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Europe  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  other  countries,  chiefly  because  of 
her  handicap  by  the  Himdred  Years'  War 
(1339-14S3),  which  was  fought  upon  French 
soil  and  consequently  injured  her  more  than  it 
did  England.  The  civil  and  reli^ous  wars 
which  immediately  followed,  and  the  consequent 
expulsion  of  many  of  her  citizens,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  her  commercial  loss.  The  absolute 
power  of  the  king  and  the  slow  recovery  from 
the  efFects  of  the  feudal  system  also  tended  to 
keep  down  the  develt^ment  of  the  peasant  and 
lower  classes.  Under  the  monstrous  hurdens  of 
taxation  and  privileges,  commercial  develop- 
ment was  utterly  impossible.  A  number  of 
commercial  companies  were  founded  about  1600, 
to  whom  great  privileges  were  accorded  in  all 
parts  of  the  French  colonies.  To  foster  and 
develop  these,  emigration  was  greatly  encour- 
aged, and  France  soon  assumed  a  very  promi- 
nent place  in  the  colonial  dcrrelopment  of  the 
world,  but  her  enterprises  in  this  respect  were 


failures,  and  these  failures  are  to  be  traced  to 
one  source,  namely,  to  the  king.  The  policy 
which  Louis  XIV.  adopted  destroyed  the  power 
of  France  in  other  countries,  and  the  year  1763, 
which  closed  the  Seven  Years'  War  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  also  closed  these  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  colonial  development  by  France. 
At  home  commercial  enterprise  increased  de- 
spite the  hampering  by  customs,  tolls,  the  guild 
system,  the  separation  of  trades,  and  the  burden 
of  restrictions  upon  manufactures,  together  with 
the  granting  of  special  privileges  to  certain 
manujaeturers  to  uie  discouragement  of  others. 

German  Statea.— With  the  decline  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  when  Denmark  and  Sweden 
in  1535  broke  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  the 
Baltic  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed,  and 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  members  of  the  league 
from  England  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  commerce 
throughout  the  German  States  rapidly  declined. 
In  1600,  of  the  Hanseatic  League  there  remained 
only  the  three  towns  of  LQbeck,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg.  The  cities  of  southern  Germany 
suffered  by  the  loss  of  trade  consequent  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India.  The 
burdens  of  taxation  upon  merchants,  the  tolls 
which  hampered  the  passage  of  wares  from  one 
country  to  another,  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  to 
independence,  the  internal  dissensions  caused  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  restrictions  of 
manufactures  by  the  guilds  through  their  mo- 
nopolies, caused  a  commercial  decline  which 
was  most  evident  throu^out  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Commercial  Developmeiit  of  England. — 

England's  great  commercial  development  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  duo 
to  three  great  causes; — 

1.  The  advanced  position  and  ability  of  the 
English  people  in  industrial  and  mercantile 
spheres. 

2.  The  geographical  position  of  England,  and 
its  resources  of  coal,  gave  it  most  favorable 
facilities  for  transportation  and  use  of  steam 
machinery. 

3.  Tlie  encouragement  of  trade  by  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  government,  including  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws  and  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  principles.  . 

The  leading  place  in  the  exports  of  England 
has  for  long  been  held  by  manufactured  cotton 
goods  (amounting  to  over  5,000,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  annually),  manufactured  iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  woolen  goods,  linen  goods, 
leather  goods,  chemicals,  jute,  pottery,  etc.  The 
imports  comprise  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 
London  is  not  only  the  chief  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  of  the  world,  because  of  its  enor- 
mous impx>rt  trade.  Liverpdol,  the  second  port, 
exceeds  London  in  its  exports.  Manchester,  until 
recently  an  inland  town,  is  now,  by  reason  of  its 
ship  canal,  the  sixth  port  in  the  Kingdom.  Eng- 
land's trade  goes,  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  to 
her  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  to  the  United 
States  in  the  order  named.  A  certain  decline  in 
England's  trade  is  explained  as  due  (a)  to 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  other  na- 
tions and  {&)  to  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  trade 
customs  of  other  nations. 

Oerman  ZoUverein. — ^A  custom-union  or 
Zollverein  with  a  common  tariff  on  the  fnmtiera 
and  free  trade  within  was  formed  in  Germanj 
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in  1828,  with  tliree  groups  of  states:  one  in  the 
north,  Prussia  and  others;  a  second  in  the  south, 
ecHnprising  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg;  and  a 
tiiird  embracing  a  number  of  states  from  the 
center  to  the  coast.  From  tliis  beginning  resulted 
in  1834  one  great  union  including  two  thirds  of 
the  area  and  population.  After  some  attempts 
at  free  trade,  the  tariff  of  1879  was  adopted, 
which  with  some  changes  forms  the  basis  of  the 
present  tariff. 

COIOCEBCIAL  DSVELOFICENT  OV  THE 
VmrXD  STATES. 

Within  a  little  more  than  a  century  the 
United  States  has  passed  from  the  position  of 
a  humble  aspirant  struggling  for  recognition 
among  the  minor  countries  of  the  world  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  richest  of  alt  nations  in 
wealth,  internal  trade,  foreign  commerce,  organ- 
ized manufacture,  area,  and  population.  From 
a  population  of  4,000,000  in  1790  to  87,000,000; 
from  a  strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  an 
area  embracing  nearly  half  of  the  continent  of 
North  America;  from  a  condition  of  almost 
national  poverty  to  the  ^ition  of  a  nation 
almost  indifferently  assuming  burdens  of  debt, 
which  are  so  speedily  wiped  out  as  to  amaze  the 
older  nations  of  the  world;  from  the  most 
meager  internal  trade  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  nations, — such  in  a  few  words  has  been  the 
astonishing  march  to  the  proud  economic  posi- 
tion in  commerce  which  the  United  States  now 
occupies. 

Early  Bzporta.— In  the  year  1700  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  States  but  slightly  ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000.  Of  these  the  North  supplied 
flour,  wheat,  lumber,  corn,  fish,  and  potash ;  the 
South  contributed  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  lumber, 
and  naval  stores.  These  are  nearly  all  agricul- 
tural products,  and  of  the  total  quantity  tobacco 
and  wheat  form  nearly  one  half  tiie  total. 
Clearly  the  chief  occupation  at  that  time  was 
agriculture.  Tlie  supply  of  grain  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  American  colonies, 
and  upon  this  the  nation  at  that  time  largely 
relied  for  its  sustenance,  consequently  but  a 
small  quantity  of  it  was  exported.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  exports  of  the  year 
chosen  for  illustration  Vfere  the  result  of  nearly 
two  centuries  of  agricultural  experiment  in  the 
nation. 

Early  Imports. — It  is  reported  that  for  the 
year  1701  goods  to  the  value  of  $26,000,000 
were  imported.  These  were  manufactures, 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  liquors.  The 
manufactures  were  principally  those  of  metal, 
glass,  and  the  textiles.  As  early  as  1790  there 
was  a  cotton  factory  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Factory  production,  however,  did  not 
become  general  until  much  later. 

CitieB  of  the  Period.— New  York  in  1790 
was  the  most  populous  city,  boasting  33,000; 
Philadelphia  was  second,  with  28,000;  and  Bos- 
ton had  18,000.  These,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
seaports,  and  it  was  in  these  that  the  greatest 
municipal  development  first  took  place.  From 
them  trade  was  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 
Some  slight  reaching  out  towards  Asia  and 
Africa  had  been  made,  but  such  goods  as  were 
obtained  from  those  countries  were  procured 
usually  through  English  agents.  Naturally 


£ngland  occupied  the  first  place  among  the  for- 
eign nations  trading  with  the  United  States, 
and  a  very  large  part  of  the  trade  with  other 
European  countries  was  conducted  through  Eng- 
land. Trade  with  Great  Britain  was  hampered 
by  the  British  duties  on  imported  foods.  lu 
Colonial  times  a  large  quantity  of  lumber,  grain, 
and  fish  was  exported  from  the  middle  and 
northern  colonies  to  the  West  Indies  in  exchangu 
for  sugar,  molasses,  other  tropical  products,  and 
slaves;  and  this  West  Indian  commerce  con- 
tinued important  after  the  Sevolution,  althougli 
it  was  seriously  restricted  by  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  prohibiting  all  non-British  ships  from 
engaging  in  the  commerce  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions. 

Shipping. — ^About  the  year  1790  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  business  of  shipbuilding 
took  place.  The  raw  materials  were  extremely 
abundant  in  America,  and  the  United  States  wan 
able  both  to  supply  her  own  deniand  and  to  sell 
ships  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  to  exclude  American  ships  from 
a  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  shipping  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe  .was  con- 
ducted by  American- built  ships.  In  17K4  the 
first  American  ship  sailed  for  China.  In  17Sd 
two  sailed  from  Boston  to  Mauritius  and  India. 

Early  Growth. — The  European  policy  adoptetl 
towards  America  for  some  years  after  her  suc- 
cessful stru^le  for  independence,  while  not 
directly  one  of  antagonism,  was  certainly  not 
one  of  encouragement.  English  statesmen  had 
no  desire  to  throw  away  so  profitable  a  trad,- 
aa  was  enjoyed  with  the  United  States,  and 
while  the  sympathies  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands  lay  with  the  new  country  they  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  take  from  her  goods  which 
they  did  not  really  need,  although  they  were 
quite  willing  to  have  her  buy  theirs.  It  is  true 
that  England  did  strike  a  Uow  at  the  new 
country  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  British  West 
Indies  so  far  as  she  could  against  the  American 
ships.  When  to  these  difficulties  are  added  the 
more  importan.  one  of  America's  inability  to 
protect  adequately  her  ships  upon  the  sea,  and 
also  the  political  restrictions,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing tliat  the  commerce  of  the  first  15  or  20 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have 
shown  remarkable  fluctuation;  but  gradually 
these  reittrictions  were  removed  arid  the  com- 
mercial standing  of  the  United  States  was  much 
improved  by  the  importance  of  her  export  trade 
in  cotton.  The  Jay  treaty  with  England  in 
1794  benefited  the  United  States  commercially, 
though  it  did  not  secure  all  that  was  desired; 
but  the  one  great  cause  of  the  improvement  in 
the  commercial  condition  of  the  United  States 
was  the  necessity  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
brought  on  by  the  wars  which  followed  the 
French  Hevolution.  Nearly  all  the  nations  were 
maintaining  large  standing  armies,  which  meant 
the  withdrawal  of  a  great  many  men  from  agri- 
cultural occupations  in  their  countries  and  the 
consequent  falling  off  of  the  food  supply.  The 
domestic  and  foreign  exports  of  the  United 
States  increased  wonderfully  during  this  period, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Ignited  States  to  secure 
a  safe  position  among  the  merchant  marines  of 
the  time  was  due  to  the  fart  that  she  succeeded 
in  maintaining  her  neutrality.     Between  ib« 
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years  ]769  and  1810  the  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreigD  trade  increased  from  100,000  tons  to 
over  900,000.  During  this  period  there  are  in- 
tervals in  the  prosperous  growth  of  commerce 
which  are  quite  noticeable.  For  a  few  years 
following  the  Peace  of  1801  trade  with  Europe 
declined.  When  the  war  opened  again  the  ex- 
ports excbeded  $100,000,000  in  1800  and  1807: 
and  though  between  1803  and  1812  over  1,500 
American  ships  were  seized  in  Europe  and  the 
fp^ater  part  of  tliem  condemned  and  tlieir  sailors 
impressed  into  the  naval  aurvioa  of  England,  and 
though  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  vessels  in 
December,  1807|  yet,  despite  these  restrictions 
both  at  home  and  abroad  by  which  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  country  was  greatly  de- 
pressed, the  American  people  were  commercially 
and  navally  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
rights  in  a  successful  war  with  England  in  1812. 

CommeTclal  ExpanaioiL. — After  the  war  with 
England  the  growth  of  the  commerce  ot  the 
United  States  is  remarkable  for  its  steadiness. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  period  Immediately  preceding,  although  it 
was  not  until  the  year  IsiSS  that  the  exports  of 
the  nation  reached  the  flgures  of  the  year  1807. 
It  was  the  policy  of  European  nations,  after,  as 
it  was  before,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  to  restrict 
the  introduction  of  foodstufTs  by  heavy  duties, 
lender  thia  system  the  United  States  suffered, 
and  in  fact  did  not  wholly  recover  until  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  in  England  in  1846. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  was  making 
enormous  additions  to  its  territory.  The  Louis- 
iana Purchase  of  1603,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
in  1846,  the  acquisition  of  the  Or^n  Territory, 
or  the  Great  Northwest,  in  1846,  the  Mexican 
accession  in  1848,  and  the  Gadsden  Purchase  of 
1853,  gave  to  the  nation  practically  all  of  the 
continental  territory  it  now  occupies.  But  with 
this  added  territory  came  the  retarding  lack  of 
transportation,  which  was  overcome  in  time  by 
the  building  of  good  roads,  the  utilization  of  the 
magnificent  waterways  of  the  country  which  the 
steamboat  made  possible,  the  building  of  canals 
in  every  direction,  and  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  system,  though  in  the  year  1850  there 
were  comparatively  few  railroads  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  During  the  10  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  a  great 
extension  of  the  railroad  system  in  the  West 
occurred,  and  other  improvements  in  transporta- 
tion were  actively  introduced. 

Merchant  Karine. — While  the  country  was 
struggling  with  the  great  problem  of  internal 
transportation,  American  shipbuilders  were 
holding  their  own  in  the  development  of  the 
merchant  marine.  Among  builders  of  wooden 
ships  the  Americans  took  first  place.  The  year 
1855  stands  out  as  the  year  in  which  the  great- 
est tonnage  was  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  was  caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  consequent  great  demand  for 
transportation  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  need 
of  transport  for  European  nations  engaged  in 
the  Crimean  War.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
development  of  the  merchant  marine,  foreign 
nations  imposed  very  heavy  port  duties  on 
American  vessels  trading  with  them.  The 
United  States  naturally  retaliated  and  forbade 
coastwise  trade  in  America  by  foreign  vessels, 
refused  American  rc^stry  to  foreign-built  ves- 


sels, and  would  not  allow  ships  built  abroad  to 
sail  under  the  American  flag  even  when  bought 
and  owned  by  American  eitiiens. 

Before  the  Givll  War. — ^In  tracing  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  United  States  it  ia 
convenient  to  compare  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Civil 
War  with  those  of  both  earlier  and  later  timea. 
While  the  exports  in  1790,  as  noted,  yielded 
slightly  more  than  $20,000,000,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  1860  they  had  risen  to  over 
$353,000,000.  The  most  importajit  were  wool, 
silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  which  coinprised  about 
one  third;  iitni  and  steel  amonntea  to  $21,000,- 
000.  Probably  the  most  notable  feature  is  that 
before  the  war  the  importation  of  raw  materials 
was  very  slight,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
few  manufactures  were  conducted  in  this  country 
and  that  the  finished  product  was  bought  abroad. 
Among  imports,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
molasses  amounted  to  about  one  fifth  of  the 
total. 

Kanuf AetUTM.  —  The<  period  immediately 
preceding  1660  was  a  sort  of  preparatory  system 
during  which  the  nation  was  getting  ready  for 
the  marvelous  advances  made  in  the  iron  and 
cotton  manufactures  especially.  One  of  the 
greatest  indications  of  this  was  the  increased 
consumption  of  coal.  The  United  States  was 
slow  in  following  the  improvements  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  which  had  been  for  years  famil- 
iar in  England.  Among  the  many  reasons  for 
this  may  be  mentioned  the  difliculty  of  trans- 
portation. The  coal  and  iron  beds  in  the  United 
States  do  not  lie  so  close  together  as  th^  do 
in  England,  and  the  difiiculties  of  transporting 
coke  and  coal  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
slow  growth  of  this  industry.  But  however  slow 
the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, the  vast  dimensions  to  which  they  have  of 
late  years  attained  have  made  abundant  com- 
pensation. The  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufoTtuFB  of  cotton  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  the  Americans  en- 
joyed for  procuring  the  raw  material  placed 
that  industry  in  the  front  rank  by  the  year 
1850,  but  the  woolen  industry  has  at  no  time 
been  so  well  developed,  largelv  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  quality  of  wool  grown  in  tlic 
United  States  is  by  reason  of  its  short  fiber 
not  so  well  suited  for  manufacture  as  is  that  of 
other  countries. 

The  North  and  South. — During  the  slave 
period  the  North  outstripped  the  South  in  man- 
ufactures. The  presence  of  slavery  developed 
the  agricultural  aspect  in  the  South,  and  atten- 
tion was  there  devoted  to  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  which  was  cheaply  conducted  by  slave 
labor.  For  many  years  the  South  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  North  for  its  manufacture<l 
goods.  At  the  same  time  great  discontent  was 
manifested  by  the  people  of  the  South  by  reason 
of  the  protective  duties  imposed  upon  manu- 
factured goods  from  1816  onward.  The  general 
complaint  in  the  South  was  that  the  tariff  was 
an  unjust  imposition  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  protect  un- 
fairly the  people  of  the  North,  who  enjoyed  all 
of  the  benefits  from  it.  After  the  year  1830. 
when  duties  were  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  the 
tariff  was  considerably  modified  until  in  1842 
the  tariff  level  was  alnut  20  per  cent.,  but  was 
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speedily  changed  back  to  a  higher  level  only  to 
be  again  reduced  ju9t  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Southern.  Ports. — In  the  rapid  development 
of  cotton  exports  in  the  years  before  the  Civil 
War,  Southern  ports  attained  a  remarkable 
degree  of  prominence,  especially  New  Orleans. 
•Mobile,  Cfaarleston,  and  Savannah,  which,  meas- 
ured by  exports,  surpassed  many  of  the  North- 
ern ports;  measured  by  imports,  the  Northern 
ports  maintained  their  high  position. 

Later  Development  of  Commerce. — The 
importance  at  the  present  day  of  the  United 
States  among  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  is  best  shown  in  detail  by  the  compara- 
tive tables  that  are  to  he  found  elsewhere.  The 
fact  that  tiie  exports  of  the  United  States 
reached  in  1900  the  enormous  total  of  $1,394,- 
000,000  is  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the  im- 
possibility of  following  in  detail  the  remarkable 
growth  in  every  direction  which  has  occurred 
Hince  the  Civil  War.  An  important  factor  in 
the  exports  is  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
North,  and  tbs  great  increase  in  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  improvements  in  transportaticm 
which  have  rendered  it  possible  to  tiirow  this 
immense  contribution  to  the  world's  sustenance 
upon  the  foreign  markets  quii^ly,  cheaply,  and 
easily.  The  great  improvements  that  have 
followed  in  agricultural  machinerv,  and  the 
stupendous  scale  upon  which  agricultural  enter- 
prises are  conducted  in  the  Great  Northwest, 
are  also  important  causes.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  it  majr  be  stated  that  a  ton  of  wheat 
may  now  be  earned  from  Minneapolis  to  Liver- 
pool at  a  less  rate  than  a  farmer  30  years  ago 
eonld  draw  it  Mty  miles  by  wagon. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  Arteries  of  Commerce. — ^Transporta- 
tion is  at  all  times  a  true  criterion  of  material 
progress,  and  its  history  is  interwoven  with  that 
of  commerce  and  civilization.  Livingstone  ex- 
pressed the  opiniou  that  if  civilization  was  to 
ever  penetrate  the -dark  continent  of  Africa,  it 
must  be  the  result,  not  of  the  unaided  mission- 
ary, but  of  new  trade  routes.  Cut  off  the 
means  of  tnmsport  from  any  place,  however 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  and  rutn  and  stagna- 
tion will  quickly  follow. 

(a)  On  Land. — In  primitive  times,  as  even 
to-day  in  unfrequented  and  inaccensible  regions, 
we  find  primitive  conditions.  The  sturdy  shoul- 
ders of  the  mountaineer,  or  the  head  of  the 
swarthy  negro,  must  perforce  be  employed  when 
other  methods  are  unavailable.  In  an^  form  of 
land  b'ansportation,  the  first  motive  force 
is  always  the  physical  strength  of  man  himself ; 
the  second,  the  strength  of  animals  subjugated 
by  man,  (1)  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  (2)  as 
beasts  of  draught;  and.  Anally,  the  giant  forces 
of  steam  and  electricity  obedient  to  man's  will. 
In  America,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by 
Europeans,  human  strength  was  the  only  known 
means  of  land  transportation,  for  the  nati%'es 
were  on  the  whole  ignorant  of  the  use  of  beasts 
of  burden;  indeed,  the  fauna  of  tlie  continent 
was  almost  devoid  of  any  suitable  species.  The 
Peruvians  alone  seem  to  have  had,  in  the  llama, 
the  only  available  beast  of  burden.  Mexico 
presents  a  phenomenal  instance  of  commercial 
development  resting  almost  solely  on  the  most 


primitive  form  of  land  transportation.  The 
Mexican  merciiants  traveled  about  the  coun- 
try with  a  horde  of  porters,  each  carrying 
a  load  of  60  or  60  pounds,  and  traveling 
about  15  miles  a  day.  This  lack  of  any 
natural  species-  suitable  to  burden-bearing 
was  a  heavy  handicap  to  the  early  races  of  the 
new  world,  which  makes  the  extensive  land 
commerce  of  the  Mexicans  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment. 

The  second  stage  in  the  development  of  land 
transportation  is  the  employment  of  pack- 
animals — ^the  ox,  the  ass,  the  reindeer,  the 
horse,  ^e  canwl,  the  elephant,  etc. — animals 
which  were  in  use  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
from  time  immemorial.  Their  use  marlud  a 
great  advance  in  efficiency,  speed,  and  economy. 
The  camel,  in  particular,  was  intimately  a3«o- 
ciated  with  the  development  of  eastern  tra''e; 
in  fact,  it  was  the  camel  alone  that  made  this 
trade  possible.  Following  the  use  of  pack- 
animals  is  that  of  drawn  vehicles ;  but  altho^igh 
wheeled  vehicles  were  knonn  in  China,  India, 
and  Fgypt  from  remote  antiquity,  while,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  the  ancient  St^hians  or 
Tatars  pitofaed  their  tents  upon  cumbrous 
wagons,  each  of  which  needed  over  twenty 
oxen  to  haul  it,  yet, .  as  the  construction  of 
roads  did  not  keep  pace  with  inventive  skill, 
the  vehicles  were  only  of  limited  usefulness. 

The  third  or  modem  stage  is  characterized  by 
the  employment  of  new  natural  forces,  which 
enable  man  to  overcome  all  physical  obstacles, 
or  bend  them  to  his  will. 

It  mudt  be  noted  that  each  stage  does  not 
entirely  supersede  the  one  before  it;  for  in 
methods  of  transportation  there  is  a  general 
interdependence,  and  newer  methods  do  not 
wholly  supplant,  but  merely  limit  the  scope  of 
the  older.  In  a  less  degree,  the  interdependence 
of  land  and  water  transport  is  unquestionable. 
In  fact,  at  the  present  day,  every  form  of  trans- 
port that  has  ever  obtained  exists  in  some  part 
of  the  world  or  another;  whilst  any  seaport 
town  bears  evidence  to  the  mutual  dependence  of 
every  form  of  motive  power.  The  case  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  biological  fact  that  numerous  stages 
and  types  of  development  are  represented  by 
surviving  species. 

(5)  On  Water. — ^Water  transport  has  always 
been  the  more  important  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  river  was  the  highway 
of  trade  long  before  roads  were  dreamed  of. 
The  great  waterways  became  the  first  seats  of 
population  and  empire.  They  were  the  link 
with  the  outer  world,  and  were  naturally  thi* 
first  channels  of  transport  to  be  developed. 
Wator  transport  has  ever  been  cheaper  than 
transport  by  land,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
means  of  international  trade.  Trade  invariably 
seeks  the  lines  of  least  resistance;  hence  the 
routes  of  ancient  commerce  followed  the  world's 
waterways,  and  were  only  checked  or  cut  asunder 
by  barriers  of  transport.  These  "breaks  in  trans- 
portation, necessitating  the  transfer  of  commod- 
ities, determined  the  location  of  industrial 
centers.  The  greatest  commercial  cities,  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  day,  have  invsrlahly 
grown  up  near  the  junction  of  land  and  water 
transport.  Maritime  commerce  along  the  coaste 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  river  trade;  and 
when  the  art  of  navigation  had  so  advanced  that 
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the  passage  to  India  around  the  Cape  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  extended  the  horizon  of 
mediteval  enterprise,  maritime  transportation 
became  the  paramount  agent  of  international 
oommeree,  and  has  remained  bo  to  the  present 
time. 

The  same  natural  forces  that  reroIuUonized 
transport  on  land  created  a  nev  era  in  the 
progress  of  water  transportation.  The  triumph 
over  natural  obetacles  has  made  for  advance  in 

the  fundamental  requirements  of  speed,  capac- 
ity, and  economy. 

Canals  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  branch 
of  land  or  water  transport.  Their  greatest  his- 
torical importance  was  just  before  the  rise  of 
railways.  As  a  branch  of  land  transportation 
they  are  disappearing,  but  as  a  branch  of  water 
transport  canals  have  entered  a  new  stage  of 
development.  The  modern  ship  canal  has  played 
a  part  of  vast  economic  importance.  It  cost 
the  Canadian  government  over  $62,000,000  to 
have  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  linked  to  the 
Great  Lakes;  but  to-day  that  seven-linked  chain 
is  the  greatest  freight  route  in  the  world,  and 
nearly  one  third  of  the  population  of  America 
is  dependent  on  it  for  their  export  and  import 
trade.  Bread  in  Britain  would  be  dearer  but  for 
this  mighty  waterway.  The  gold-digser  would 
not  live  In  comparative  comfort  in  the  far  North- 
west, if  the  Yukon,  like  a  natural  canal,  did  not 
thread  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  on  its  broad  waters 
in  summer  and  its  ice  in  winter,  bear  the  freight 
and  the  mail  for  the  hardy  white  man. 

aUXPSES  07  THE  FAST. 

I.  The  Old  'World.— The  Phcmieiaiu  were 
the  first  navigators  and  maritime  carriers  of 
whom  we  read.  With  their  oared  barks,  steered 
close  in  shore,  they  established  a  route  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  corn  and  ivory  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  silk,  oil,  and  spices  of  western 
Asia  passing  through  their  hands.  Then,  be- 
coming bolder  in  navigation,  they  hoisted  sails, 
and  in  the  days  of  SoTsmon  penetrated  the  Red 
Sea  and  searched  the  inlets  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  empire  city  of  Carthage  was  founded 
b^  them,  which  marks  another  epoch  in  the 
history  of  transportation.  The  strength  of 
Carthage  was  in  her  ships.  Her  mariners  passed 
the  dreaded  Straits  and  founded  the  port  of 
Cadiz;  and  long  before  the  Roman  legions  had 
pierced  the  hostile  north,  they  had  established 
depots  on  the  shores  of  Gaul.  Carthage,  after 
the  destruction  of  Tyre,  became  the  greatest 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  inheriting  the 
trade  of  her  Fbcanician  anoestors  with  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 

Meanwhile  from  early  historic  times,  the 
caravan  movement  played  its  part,  and  the  ship 
of  the  desert  vied  with  the  ship  of  the  sea  as 
a  factor  in  international  trade.  By  tJiis  joint 
means,  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  far  East  was  established. 
An  important  route  lay  by  way  of  the  Caspian 
alonA  an  arm  of  the  Oxus,  thence  by  caravan  to 
the  Indus,  and  thence  to  the  marts  of  India. 
Another  route  was  through .  Syria  by  cararan 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  down  the  river 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  route  was  the 
making  of  Palmyra.  Maritime  transport  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  Runans.   First  Carthage,  then  Corintii  and 


Athens,  and,  some  60  years  later,  Palmyra,  in 
one  short  period  all  were  annihilated.  As  time 
went  on,  the  main  routes  stilt  centered  at  the 
eastern  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  Constantinople 
rose  to  greatness  uid  power  as  the  joint  maxt 
of  the  Christian  ana  Moslem  traders.  The 
downfall  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  the 
rise  of  Venice,  and  fresn  impetus  was  given  to 
transportation.  The  Venetians  stretched  their 
hands  across  the  sea,  and  their  ships  traded 
with  the  known  world.  But  what  gave  them 
commercial  preeminence  was  that  transporta- 
tion became  with  them  a  science,  which  thqr 
developed  assiduously.  The  Crusades  materially 
promoted  the  expansion  of  Venice,  besides  stim- 
ulating  international  trade  generally. 

In  the  North,  the  opening  of  trade  routes,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion, lifted  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  out  of  a 
state  of  isolated  barbarism.  The  Uanseatio 
League  (founded  1241)  rivaled  the  enterprise 
of  the  Mediterranean  powers,  and  extended  its 
trade  by  developing  its  transport  on  sea  and  land. 

With  the  conversion  of  the  Turk  to  Islam 
came  the  first  starring  blow  to  Christian 
trade;  the  Turk  became  the  gatekeeper  of  the 
East,  and  barred  the  way  to  the  Western  trader. 
The  Uocking  of  the  route  to  India  transformed 
the  pent-up  energy  that  had  been  created,  and, 
as  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  was  better 
understood,  a  new  tide  of  discovery  set  in,  and 
the  alt-water  route  to  India  was  the  immediate 
result.  This,  and  the  discoveries  of  Columbus 
and  Calmt,  sounded  the  knelt  of  Venetian  and 
Hansa  trade.  Gradually  the  new  trade  routes 
were  diverted  to  the  North  Sea.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  blocking  of  the  trade  routes  be- 
tween West  and  East  largely  brought  about  the 
industrial  reformation  of  Europe,  the  downfall 
of  feudaliam,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

H.  The  New  Worid. — The  aborigines  of 
America,  in  their  warlike  excursions,  were  ac- 
customed to  cover  enormous  distances,  and  their 
system  of  transportation  was  evolved  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  roving  life.  Though  the  canoe 
of  the  Indian  has  given  place  to  the  steamboat, 
the  trail  to  the  iron  way>  ttie  pack-horse  to  the 
locomotive,  yet  many  of  the  avenues  of  modem 
trade  were  traversed  for  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

European  immigration  conferred  a  lasting 
boon  upon  the  natives.  It  gave  them  the  horse, 
and  this  the  Indians  soon  learned  to  utilize  as 
a  means  of  transport.  The  earliest  vehicle  de- 
vised by  the  prairie  Indians  simply  consists  of 
two  branches  or  tent-poles  attached  to  the  horse 
like  inclined  shafts,  the  ends  dragging  on  the 
ground.  On  this  is  fastened  the  tent-skins  and 
baggage,  providing  a  seat  for  the  squaw  and 
children.  This  primitive  vehicle  is  admirably 
adapted  to  primitive  roads,  and  not  only  is  it 
still  in  use  among  the  Indians,  but  it  is  the  sole 
means  of  locomotion  in  the  forest  regions  of 
north  Russia,  where  no  wheded  carriage  could 
l>e  hauled  through  the  matted  undergrowth  of 
the  virgin  forests. 

The  first  European  settlers  depended  upon 
the  natural  water  courses  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  long  before  they  ventured  from  navigable 
streams  to  seek  the  wealth  of  the  interior.  The 
vessels  used  by  the  east  coast  settlers  blended 
the         of  A.  Old  World  .^^tl^Q^f^ 
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none  of  them  were  nry  large.  Ships  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  were  usually  not 
of  more  than  100  tons  burden.  The  first  vessels 
to  explore  the  Maine  coast  were  two  barks  of  60 
tons  and  26  tons  reBpeetively.  The  shallop  was 
in  much  favor  in  those  days;  but  this  vessel 
was  superseded  by  the  sloop  and  the  chebacco 
boat  or  pink.  Shipbuilding  reached  a  high 
level  in  the  new  colonies.  In  1769  they  launched 
389  vessels — 113  square-rigged  and  276  sloops 
and  schooners — of  an  aggregate  burden  of  20,001 
tons.  Of  these  Massachusetts  provided  nearly 
one  half,  New  Hampshire  and  Knode  Island  the 
next  larger  number,  while  New  York  had  only 
966  tons  to  her  credit.  In  that  year  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  £2,683,412.  and  the  ex- 
ports to  £2,852,441.  For  shallow  water  navi- 
gation the  native  canoe  largely  gave  place  to 
the  skiff  or  bateau,  whilst  for  down-stream 
transportation  a  variety  of  rude  craft  came  into 
vogue,  such  as  fiatboats  or  "broadhoms,"  and 
arks  and  rafts  of  varying  dimensions.  Before 
the  days  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  farmers  of  west- 
em  and  central  New  York  sent  their  produce  to 
market  in  arks  down  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna. Rafting  lumber  has  oontlnned  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  many  puts  of  the  United 
6totes.  For  freight  and  passenger  service, 
"Durham  boats"  (targe  canoes  60  ft.  by  B  ft. 
by  2  ft.  and  drawing,  when  laden,  20  inches  of 
water),  keel  boata,  and  barges  came  into  use. 
In  July,  1794,  a  fortnightly  mail  service  was 
established  from  Wheeling  to  Limestone  (Mays- 
ville),  Ky.  The  mail  boats  were  somewhat  lUce 
whale  boats,  24  feet  long,  and  manned  by  four 
oarsmen  and  one  steersman.  In  the  same  year 
packet  boats  for  passengers  first  made  nips 
from  Pittsburg  down  the  Ohio,  well  armed  to 
repel  attack.  An  interesting  description  of 
these  Ohio  keel  boats  in  1833  concludes  thus: 
"They  are  sometimes  towed  up  by  the  stoara- 
boats,  but  it  is  an  unpopular  innovation." 
Team  boats,  or  boats  propelled  by  horse  power, 
were  in  use  chiefly  as  ferryboats.  This  old 
Roman  expedient  was  employed  at  some  of  the 
New  York  ferries  from  1814  to  1824. 

TTT.  Public  HiffhwajTB. — The  conBtrucfion 
of  roads  had  an  important  bearing  on  civiliza- 
tion and  on  commerce;  and,  though  many  of  the 
historic  roads  were  designed  to  further  the  cause 
of  war,  they  permanently  fostered  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  and  laid  the  foundations  oi  social 
progress.  The  Greeks  were  among  the  first  to 
give  attention  to  public  highways,  hut  it  was 
reserved  for  a  commercial  people  to  develop 
them  for  travel  and  transport;  hence  the  inven- 
tion of  paved  roads  is  attributed  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. Rome  still  further  developed  this 
particular  industry  for  military  purposes.  The 
first  Roman  road  was  the  Via  Appia,  the  second 
the  Via  Aurdia,  and  the  third  the  Via  Flaminia. 
Gibbon  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire"  says  that  all  the  cities  in  the  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  empire  "were  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  capital  by  the  public  high- 
ways, which,  issuing  from  the  Forum  of  Rome, 
traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  1^  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire."  This  mighty  chain  stretohing  fnun 
the  north  of  Britain  to  Rome,  and  from  thenoe 
to  Jerusalem,  measured  no  less  than  4,080 
Roman  miles,  or  3,740  English  miles,  in  length. 


Many  of  these  roads  are  still  amongst  the  best 
in  existence.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  too,  must 
be  numbertd  amount  the  great  road  makers  of 
the  past.  There  is  a  magnificent  road  from 
Quito  to  Cu2co  in  Peru,  coctei^ing  into  CSiile 
over  the  Grand  Plateau.  There  are  roads  in 
Peru  2,000  mile  long  which  are  marvelous  feats 
of  en^neering.  The  downfall  of  Rome  and  tiie 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system  caused  road 
building  to  be  ne^ected  for  many  centuries. 
Nor  was  the  work  of  the  Romans  continued  on 
any  organized  plan  till  the  establishment  of  the 
Frondi  national  power  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turjr.  The  far-sighted  policy  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
minister,  Colbert,  has  borne  good  fruit,  as  the 

r'  ndid  system  of  roads  now  testifies.  By  estab- 
ing  a  network  of  navigable  canals  in  connee- 
tion  with  these  roads,  France  is  less  dependenii 
on  her  railways  than  any  other  civilized  oountry. 
The  Grand  Trunk  road  in  India  must  not  be 
omitted.  This  fine  road,  stretching  from  Cal- 
cutto  to  the  northwest  frontier,  was  first 
planned  by  the  Afghan  emperor,  Sher  Shah,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  completed  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  George  Bentinek.  Id 
spite  of  railways  the  eeonomie  impfvtanes  of 
such  roads  is  still  very  marked,  for  they  have 
worked  a  silent  revolution  ia  the  cause  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  England  was 
devoid  of  any  system  of  national  roads,  and 
road  construction  was  left  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. Turnpikes,  so  called  from  the  pike  or  bar 
which  can  oe  turned  athwart  the  road  till  the 
toll  is  paid,  were  first  constructed  ia  the  begin- 
ai^  of  the  eighteenth  centunr. 

nis  United  States  was  mu<»  later  in  devdop- 
ing  a  road  and  canal  system  than  England  or 
France.  In  1792  the  first  turnpike  road  in 
America  was  built  between  Philadelphia  and 
lAncaster.  These  turnpikes  lessened  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  made  the  regularity  of 
transport  possible  in  all  seasons.  By  the  year 
1828  there  was  2,380  miles  of  tompike  roads  in 
Penn^lvania  alone.  The  most  celebrated  turn- 
pike in  the  United  States  was  the  "National 
nke,"  leading  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling, 
and  subsequently  extended.  It  was  coamMueed 
in  1806,  and  the  first  stagecoach  bearing  the 
United  States  mails  passed  over  it  on  August 
I,  1818.  Gradually  turnpikes  gave  place  to  free 
highways,  by  the  authorities  of  populous  cen- 
ters taking  upon  th«nseives  the  duties  of  im- 
proved road  construction.  Boston  was  one  of 
the  first  to  extensively  launch  on  this  new 
policy. 

Of  the  men  who  have  devised  new  methods 
of  road  ccmstruction,  the  best  known  are  Telford 
(1757-1834)  and  MacAdam  (1766-1836).  To 
MacAdam  we  owe  the  word  "macadamize."  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  road  builders  that  ever 
lived  was  the  blind  Yorkshireman,  Joha  Ketcalf 
(1717-1792),  who  was  the  first  to  ooBcave  of 
a  floating  road  across  a  marsh. 

IV.  The  Good  Old  Times. — For  hundreds 
of  years  no  radical  improvement  had  been  made 
in  wheeled  vehicles,  but  with  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  highways  a  aiarked  advaaca  was 
made  la  the  vehicles  as  well.  This  belated  yrog- 
nm  tm  Bngland  was  partly  due  to  the  lin^riag 
feudal  seatiment  that  to  ride  la  a  ourr^age  was  a 
markofeffemim«7.  ^^gJ^b^Cff^gfifd 
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no  spring  whatever.  In  1706  a  line  of  stage 
wagons  was  run  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  "with  the  seats  set  on  springs."  These 
comparatively  speedy  wagons  were  known  as 
"Flying  Machines."  But  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  construction  of  wheeled  vehicles  was  made 
in  1804,  for  in  that  year  Obadiab  £niot,  an  Eng- 
lish coach  builder,  patented  ellipticat  springs  in 
place  of  the  heavy  iron  and  wooden  beds  till 
then  in «  use.  Within  the  next  ten  years  the 
number  of  carriages  increased  considerably,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1814  there  were  69,200 
borse-drawn  vehicles  in  Great  Britain.  Hack- 
ney carriages  first  began  to  ply  for  hire  as  long 
ago  as  1625  in  the  streets  of  London;  and  in 
1634  sedan  chairs  for  the  first  time  entered  into 
competition  with  the  hadcney  carriages.  The 
first  man  in  England  to  let  out  hackney  horses 
was  the  famous  carrier  of  Cambridge,  Tobias 
Hobson  (of  "Hobson's  Choice"  fame),  immor- 
talized in  the  Spectator.  Hobson  died  at  the 
time  of  the  plague  in  1630.  Hackney  carriages 
were  introduced  into  Prance  in  1650  by  one 
Nicholas  Sauvage,  who  lived  in  a  house  called 
the  Hotel  St.  Fiacre,  from  which  circumstance 
all  hackney  carriages  came  to  be  called  fiaorea. 
In  ancient  Rome  there  were  carriages  let  out  for 
hire  which  Suetonius  called  raeda  meritoria,  and 
meritoria  vehieula*  Hackney  carriasei  in  Eng- 
land were  long  assailed  as  a  public  nuisance. 
The  first  hackney  cab  stand  was  established  in 
London  in  1634;  but  as  late  as  1660  Charles  II. 
issued  a  proclamation  against  hackney  coaches 
standing  at  street  corners.  These  cumbrous 
coaches  were  largely  superseded  by  the  lighter 
cabriolets,  which  first  plied  the  London  streets 
in  1823.  The  Inhabitants  of  London  favored 
the  new  "cab,"  whose  fare  was  one  shilling  a 
mile,  as  readily  as  200  years  ago  they  made  use 
of  the  watermen's  boats  on  tiie  Thames.  The 
first  omnibus  appeared  in  London,  July,  1829, 
plying  between  Paddington  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  a  year  later  omnibuses  were  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States.  In  this  country 
important  changes  were  effected  in  the  design 
of  vehicles,  the  four-wheeler  being  subatitu^d 
largely  for  the  two-wheeler.  The  buggy,  an 
American  invention  of  the  early  part  of  tno  last 
century,  amazed  English  coach  builders  by  its 
lightness,  ease,  and  dnrahllity.  The  now  pop- 
ular Victoria  first  came  into  favor  in  1860. 

THE  KEW  EBA. 

I.  BaUways.  , 

"Boon  slul]  thj  arm.  DBeonqnmd  Stsim,  afar 
Drag  tht  alow  barge,  or  drm  tho  rapid  car." 

Erasmus  Darwin's  prophecy  in  1781  was  soon 
to  be  fulfilled.  A  sudaen  wave  of  Invention 
spread  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  ushered  in  a  new  era 
and  revolutionized  all  transportation.  In  1787 
Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia  made  a  model  of 
a  steam  carriage  or  locomotive,  and  sent  it  to 
England;  about  the  time  that  James  Watt, 
the  English  Inventor,  had  introduced  his  sta- 
tionary engine.  To  the  Cornishman,  Richard 
Trevittiick,  is  probably  due  tiie  credit  of  making 
the  first  procttcal  steam  coach,  which  carried 
passengen  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  on  Christ- 
mas ev«,  1801.  Trevlthiek  continued  his  tx- 
perimentii  and  In  1804  be  made  Mveral  trials 


on  the  Merthyr  Tidfil  line  in  Wales.  An  en- 
thusiastic witness  has  recorded  that  this  train 
traveled  "five  miles  an  hour  with  ease";  and, 
further,  that  it  "carried  ten  long  tons  of  bar 
iron  irom  Penydarren  Iron  Works,  nine  miles 
to  the  Glamorganshire  Canal,  also  70  persons." 
George  Stephenson  was  the  first  to  make  prac- 
tical use  of  the  multitubular  boiler,  by  which 
the  heating  surface  is  greatly  increased.  His 
first  locomotive  appeared  in  1814,  hut  the  suc- 
cess of  the  locomotive  was  not  assured  till 
Stephenson,  "the  father  of  the  locomotive," 
brought  out  the  famous  "Rocket"  in  1829,  which 
on  its  first  trial  attained  a  speed  of  20  miles 
an  hour.  The  "Rocket"  embodiea  a  new  principle. 
This  was  the  exhaust  draft,  a  device  whereby 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder  supplied 
oxygen  to  the  fiame  by  creating  a  blast  through 
the  fire  box  and  the  tubes  of  the  boiler.  Two 
years  previously  (September  27,  1827)  the  first 
railway  in  the  world  was  formally  opened  be- 
tween Stockton  and  Darlington.  The  road  cost 
£250,000,  .both  malleable  and  cast-iron  rails 
being  used.  This,  after  all,  was  merely  a  tram- 
way; but  the  first  real  railroad  in  Kngland  was 
that  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which 
was  opened  amid  great  opposition  in  1830.  In 
the  same  year  15  miles  of  rail  were  opened  for 
traffic  between  Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  Mills, 
on  the  pioneer  American  railroad — the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio.  Five  years  later  this  line  ex- 
tended to  135  miles,  whilst  there  were  over 
1,000  miles  of  railroads  altogether  in  the  United 
States,  as  against  some  60  miles  in  1830. 
Belgium  had  the  first  railroad  on  the  continent 
(1837),  between  Brussels  and  Mechlin.  It  was 
constructed  by  Pierre  Simin  under  government 
deeds  dated  1834.  In  1839  France  launched 
boldly  upon  the  new  enterprise,  and  built  a 
number  of  railroads.  In  Massachusetts,  rail- 
road companies  began  to  be  chartered  in  1830, 
and  within  five  years  three  lines  radiated  from 
Boston,  connecting  that  city  with  Providence, 
Worcester,  and  Lowell. 

The  imported  English  locomotives  were  ex- 
pensive and  not  well  suited  to  the  light  rails 
and  peculie.'-ities  of  the  American  tracks;  so 
America  began  to  build  its  own  locomotives  in 
1831.  In  uat  year  a  dock  and  watch  maker 
of  York,  Pa.,  named  Phineas  Davis,  exhibited 
his  locomotive  (the  "York")  and  won  the  first 
prize,  offered  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  for 
the  best.  The  well-known  philanthropist,  Peter 
Cooper,  tried  his  skill  at  producing  a  locomo- 
tive, but  his  beat  effort  did  not  excel  those  of 
his  fellow  inventors.  One  of  the  most  famous 
locomotives  still  in  existence  is  the  "John  Bull," 
made  by  George  Stephenson,  and  imported  from 
England  in  1831.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  1876,  and  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington.  It  was  in  active  use 
for  more  than  30  years. 

The  "iron  ste*'d"  may  now  be  seen  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world ;  for  steam  has  given 
wings  to  travel  and  transport.  No  scene  is  too 
sacred  or  beautiful  to  deter  the  progress  of  the 
locomotive;  Benares,  Mecca,  or  Jerusalem, 
Alpine  glade  or  Himalayan  height— it  matters 
not. 

European  railroads  are  largely  under  goreni- 
meat  control  and  this  pgU^^  .g  >n@^^fe 
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(1)  state  subsidies,  (2)  state  construction,  and 
(3)  state  guarantee  of  traffic  monopolies.  The 
policy  of  poverument  ownership  of  railroads  is 
due  to  various  determining  factors,  such  as  mili- 
tary necessity  in  Germany]  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  In  France  such  railroads  as  are  not 
own«l  by  the  government  are  held  on  leases  by 
which  the  ownership  will  eventually  revert  to 
the  government.  In  Italy  and  the  lesser  Euro- 
pean states,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Spanish 
America,  south  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  want  of  private  capital  and  enter- 
prise and  the  objection  to  foreign  capitalization 
are  the  chief  determining  causes  of  public  owner- 
ship ;  though  in  the  Australasian  colonies  it  was 
believed  that  public  interests  would  beet  be 
served  by  such  ownership.  The  only  instance  of 
a  railroad  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  government  is  the  Panama  Railway  pur- 
chased in  1905.  This  ownership,  in  view  of  it^ 
value  in  connection  with  the  Isthmian  Canal,  and 
as  a  link  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast 
ports,  ia  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States.  The  only  example  of  a  state-owned 
steam  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  a  short 
line  in  North  Carolina,  which,  however,  is  at 
present  operated  under  lease.  The  Intercolonial 
Railway  of  Canada  between  Montreal  and  Hali- 
fax was  built  and  is  operated  by  the  Dominion 
government  in  conformity  with  the  provisiona  of 
the  B.  N.  A.  act  of  1867. 

The  application  of  steam  to  various  forms 
of  industry  has  iucr^sed  not  only  the  output  of 
supplies  but  the  volume  of  freight.  Each  in- 
crease of  trafBe  makes  for  improvements  in  con- 
struction ;  each  improvement  in  construction 
makes  for  lower  rates;  and  lower  rates  make 
for  still  greater  increase  of  freight 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries  having  private  railroad  sys- 
tems, the  government  exercises  the  right  of 
supervisory  control,  both  as  regards  the  facilities 
afforded  and  the  rates  charged.  Such  control  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public ; 
for  railroads  come  under  the  general  cat^;ory  of 
''common  carriers,"  and  are  compelled  by  law  to 
carry  any  person  who  can  pay  the  fare,  as  well 
as  to  transport  freight  for  the  general  public 
without  favor  or  hindrance.  As  regards  passen- 
ger rates  some  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
a  law  fixing  them  at  a  uniform  rate  of  two 
cents  a  mile.  In  other  states,  white  "through"' 
rates  are  low,  local  rates  vary  from  two  to  ten 
cents  a  mile.  In  the  matter  of  freight  rates  a 
new  eUissiflcation  was  introduced  by  which  some 
goods  were  charged  more  than  others  for  the 
same  freight.  This  plan  is  more  equable  than  a 
mileage  system  under  which  rates  are  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  distance.  To  deal  with  the 
abuses  and  irregularities  to  which  the  growing 
competition  gives  rise,  there  are  two  agencies, 
viz.,  the  states  and  Congress.  Nearly  every 
charter  has  been  granted  by  the  states,  and  each 
state  can  of  course  only  legislate  for  its  own 
territory.  About  half  of  the  states  have  railway 
oomroisrions  with  varying  degrees  of  authority; 
some  have  the  power  to  give  absolute  directions 
to  railway  companies,  while  others  can  merely 
investigate  and  issue  a  report.  But  no  state  has 
the  power  to  control  interstate  traffic,  for  any 
regufatious  of  this  nature  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional.  To  remedy  the  evils  of  which  com- 


peting parallel  lines  were  accused,  Congress 
TOssed  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  R^^late 
Commerce"  (February  4,  1887).  The  main  ob- 
jects aimed  at  wwe:  to  prevent  unfair  disGrim- 
ination  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  offered 
to  persons  and  places;  to  prevent  the  improper 
giving  of  free  passes;  and  to  require  all  charges 
and  accounts  to  be  open  to  inspection.  To  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  law  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  created,  its  members 
being  appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Senate. 

In  Canada,  administrative  control  is  vested  in 
a  government  committee  which  has  power  to 
make  regulations  regarding  speed  of  trains,  etc., 
and  to  determine  the  rates  for  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freights.  In  England,  maximum 
rates  are  fixed  by  Parliament.  In  France  the 
charges  of  private  railroads  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  minister  of  public  works. 

The  problem  of  rapid  transit  in  large  cities 
has  been  largely  solved  by  means  of  overhead 
and  underground  railways.  The  first  elevated 
railway  was  built  in  New  York  City  in  1867,  but 
such  lines  were  not  successfully  operated  until 
1872,  when  the  N^r  York  Elevated  C(Hnpan>' 
began  running  trains  from  Battery  Park  along 
Greenwich  street  and  Ninth  avenue  to  Thirtieth 
street.  In  succeeding  years  lines  were  built  in 
Brookl^'n,  Chicago,  and  Boston;  while  in  foreign 
countries  elevated  railways  were  constructed  in 
Liverpool,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  The  first  under- 
ground line  was  laid  in  1886  by  the  City  and 
8.  London  Railway,  two  parallel  tunnels  being 
built  from  40  to  80  feet  below  the  surface  with 
a  diameter  of  10  feet  9  inches.  The  Twopenny 
Tube  In  London  was  a  development  of  this  plan; 
while  to-day  London  has  a  veritable  network  of 
underground  electric  railways.  Another  form  of 
underground  railway  was  introduced  in  Budapest 
in  1893,  which  is  known  as  the  "cut  and  cover" 
system.  Shallow  tunnels  are  roofed  with  steel 
beams  upon  which  the  street  pavement  actually 
rests.  Similar  lines  were  built  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Paris.  On  practically  all  etovated  and 
subway  railways  electricity  is  now  employed. 

H.  SteamBhipB,  —  The  invention  of  the 
steamship  slightly  precedes  that  of  the  locomo- 
tive. The  first  practicable  steamboat  was  the 
Clermont,  built  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807,  which 
attained  a  speed  of  nearly  five  miles  an  hour 
on  her  run  on  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to 
Albany.  The  Clermont  was  the  16th  steamboat 
in  order  of  construction,  but  was  the  first  to  be 
used  permanently.  Jolm  Fitch,  who  made  an 
experiment  with  a  small  paddle  steamer  in  1787, 
did  not  meet  with  the  same  financial  success  as 
Fulton  in  the  exploiting  of  his  inventions;  for 
Fulton  was  the  first  to  put  the  steamboat  busi- 
ness on  a  sound  financial  basis.  During  the 
next  decade  steamboats  came  into  general  use 
on  inland  waters  and  on  the  coast.  The  first 
steamer  for  western  waters  was  built  at  Pitts- 
burg, 1811,  and  made  the  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Four  years  later  the  steamer  Enterprise  (152 
tons)  was  built,  and  made  the  run  from  New 
Orleans  to  St  Louis  in  25  days.  The  early 
progress  of  American  steamboats  is  shown  by 
the  following  official  records: — 

No.  TonnsM. 

From  1807  to  1820  inclusive         128  25,797!77 

From  1821  to  1830  inclusive  380  65,211.60 

To  attempt  to  steam  aeroM  the  jOOUU  did  apt 
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foTonbly  impress  the  aTcrage  shipowner.  How- 
ever, in  1819,  the  experimeut  was  made.  The 
Savannaht  380  tons,  equipped  as  a  fu)l-ri^[ed 
shi^  and  provided  with  a  00  horse-power 
horizontal  engine,  with  side  paddle  wheels  and 
boilers  in  the  hold,  crossed  irom  Savannah  to 
Liverpool  in  25  days,  18  under  steam.  Pitch 
pine  was  the  fuel  employed.  After  visiting 
Kronstadt  she  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
October,  and  shortly  afterward  her  machinery 
was  taken  out  of  her.  For  a  year  she  ran  as 
a  New  York  and  Savannah  packet,  until  she 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island.  The 
first  boat  to  cross  the  Atlantic  entirely  under 
steam  was  the  Royal  William,  which  made  the 
voyage  from  Quebec  to  London  in  1833. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  since  the  year  when 
the  Camet  was  launched  on  the  CIvde  (1812), 
the  enterprise  met  with  great  entiiusiaem,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  reception  accorded  to 
the  first  railways.  In  1825  the  steamer  Enter- 
prise was  fitted  out  for  India,  and  reached  Cal- 
cutta after  a  voyage  of  113  days.  Kegular 
steamship  lines  M'ere  shortly  established  from 
England  to  the  Continent,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America.  Brunei, 
the  celebrated  engineer,  built  the  first  steam- 
ship for  transatlantic  voyages.  His  master- 
piece, the  Qr&it  Western,  1340  gross  tonnage 
and  750  horse  .power,  was  launched  at  Bristol, 
England,  on  July  19,  1837.  On  April  8,  1838, 
the  Oreat  Weatem  crossed  to  New  York,  reach- 
ing there  on  April  23.  Her  return  trip  was 
made  in  14  days,  with  a  coal  consumption  of 
302  tons,  against  655  tons  on  the  outward  pas- 
sage. Between  1838  and  1843  she  made  64  trips 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  1838  three  other  Brit* 
ish  Hteamahips  crossed  the  Atlantic — the  Siriua, 
the  Royal  William  (No.  2),  and  the  Liverpool. 
These  three  boats  were  built  for  the  Trans- 
atlantic Steamship  Company  of  Liverpool,  run- 
ning in  competition  with  the  Great  Western 
Company.  A  year  later  the  Cunard  Company 
was  established,  and,  backed  by  Giovernment 
subsidies,  it  soon  outstripped  its  rivals  in  the 
transatlantic  trade.  The  Great  Britain,  built  by 
the  Great  Western  Company,  was  the  first  large 
iron-hulled  steamer,  as  she  was  also  the  first 
large  vessel  to  adopt  the  screw  propeller.  She 
made  her  maiden  trip  in  1844.  The  first  iron- 
built  ocean  steamer  was  the  Rainbow,  580  tons, 
launched  at  Liverpool  In  1838.  Screw  propul- 
sion was  regarded  as  impracticable  until  John 
Ericsson,  who  afterwards  built  the  Monitor,  had 
put  it  to  the  test;  while  Thomas  Pettit  Smith, 
working  on  independent  tines  in  England,  applied 
the  screw  successfully  to  the  Archimedes,  in  1839. 
The  screw  was  not  universally  adopted  on  ocean 
liners  till  1862,  both  paddle  wheels  and  wooden 
hulls  Hnsering  much  tooger  in  America  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Twin  screws  first  came  into  use 
in  1880. 

In  1826  the  first  steamboat  navigated  the 
Allegheny  River.  The  trip  from  New  York  to 
St.  Louis  by  steamer,  via  New  Orleans,  used  to 
occupy  29^  days.  The  trip  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  took  12  days  in  1823,  and  5  years 
later  the  Oeneral  Broicn  made  it  in  0  days,  4 
hours.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  so  much  had 
steamers  been  improved,  this  same  passage  was 
easily  made  in  three  days. 

After  the  commercial  success  of  the  steam- 


ship was  assured,  then  began  ,  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  steam  and  sail.  Larf^r 
sailing  ships  were  built,  every  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  was  of  less  benefit  to  the  sailing 
vessel  than  to  its  rival;  while  the  introduction 
of  screw  propellers  and  compound  engines,  and 
later  of  triple  or  quadruple  expansion  engines, 
too  heavily  handicapped  the  sailing  ships  in  this 
unequal  contest.  Each  year,  the  percentage  of 
steam  tonnage  increases,  while  that  of  sailing 
tonnage  correspondingly  declines.  Since  1880 
further  economy  has  been  effected  by  building 
special  types  of  vessels  for  special  requirements 
— swift  ocean  liners,  commodious  river  boats, 
barges  for  coastwise  trade,  slow  hut  regular 
freighters,  and  cheap  but  accommodating  ocean 
tramps. 

The  recent  adoption  of  turbine  engines  In 

?)Iace  of  modem  reciprocating  engines  marks  a 
nrther  stage  of  marine  development.  Besides 
giving  increased  speed,  the  turbine  takes  up  less 
space,  weighs  less,  and  reduces  vibration  to  a 
minimum.  The  two  sister  ships  of  the  Cunard 
Company,  the  Luaitania  and  the  Mauretania, 
each  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  32,500,  are  both 
equipped  with  turbines;  and  not  only  are  they 
the  largest,  but  their  record-breaking  passages 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  summer  of  1008  prove 
them  to  be  the  fastest  vessels  afloat. 

In  comparison  with  that  leviathan  of  a  past 
generation — ^tbe  Oreat  Eastern,  completed  bi 
1850,  and  whose  chief  usefulness  was  in  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable — the  following  data 
concerning  some  of  the  best  known  liners  of 
to-day  will  eloquently  show  the  progress  made 
in  the  way  of  speed  and  power: — 
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HI.  Ship  Canals. — With  the  development  of 
steam  navigation  and  maritime  commerce  arose 
the  necessity  of  shortening  routes  wherever  pos- 
sible, hence  canals  of  large  dimensions  were 
constructed  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
vessels.  The  value  of  a  ship  canal  cannot  be 
estimated  by  the  tonnage  trafiic  which  yearly 
passes  through.  To  bring  India,  for  example, 
within  14  days  of  London,  and  thus  draw  East 
and  West  more  closely  together,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  efTect  on  civilization  is  hardly  leas 
appreciable  than  on  commerce.  The  Suez  Canal, 
which  cuts  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
links  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  is  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  waterways.  Before  it 
was  opened  in  1860  the  ocean  trade  of  Europe 
with  oriental  countries  was  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  was  small  in  comparison  with 
the  enormous  volume  of  trafiic  which  now  passes 
through  the  canal.  The  Corinth  Canal  connect- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Corinth  with  the  Gulf  of  JEgina, 
though  only  four  mites  long,  is  too  beset  with 
difficulties  to  tempt  many  vessels  from  the  open- 
sea  route.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  which 
links  Kiel  Bay  with  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  i« 
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used  by  a  large  number  of  smaller  vessels  and 
barges;  but  the  canal  is  of  greater  strategio 
importance  to  Germany  than  as  a  factor  in  her 
commerce.  The  Paaama  Canal,  rapidly  nearing 
completion,  will  be  the  fourth  and  greatest  of 
the  iBtbmian  waterways,  and  will  divert  most  of 
the  traffic  which  now  rounds  Cape  Horn.  This 
will  effect  a  greater  saving  of  time  and  distance 
than  is  even  done  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Of  local 
rather  than  international  importance  are  the 
Manchester  and  Amsterdam  canals.  The  water- 
way from  Ymuiden  to  Amsterdam  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  inland  trade  of  Holland; 
while  Manchester,  by  virtue  of  its  eanal,  has 
now  the  advantage  of  a  seaport. 

IV.  Surface  Cars. — The  flrst  horse  cars  were 
designed  by  Benjamin  Outram  in  the  b^inning 
&f  tie  AineteenUi  century,  and  "Outram  roads" 
soon  were  abbreviated  bito  "tram  roads"  or 
"tramways."  One  of  the  earliest  tramways  ran 
from  Croydon  to  Wandsworth,  London,  1801. 
The  value  of  the  innovation,  especially  to  the 
working  classes  and  those  living  in  straggling 
townships,  was  quickly  realized  in  America. 
New  York  City  set  the  lead  and  laid  down  the 
first  lines  in  1831  from  Prince  street  to  the 
Harlem  Biver  via  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  ave* 
nue.  The  work  was  intrusted  to  John  Stephen- 
son. In  1852,  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Eighth 
avenue  lines  opened.  Boston  established  a  sys- 
tem of  street  cars  in  1856  and  Philadelphia  in 
1869.  The  improved  American  car  was  first 
introduced  into  England  in  1860,  when  the  first 
street  tramway  was  opened  at  Birkenhead. 
Afterward  Birkenhead  became  a  manufacturing 
center  for  these  cars.  Street  cars  were  started 
in  London  in  1870,  12  years  after  their  appear- 
ance in  Paris.  A  welcome  advance  was  made 
when  San  Francisco  establiehed  a  service  of  cable 
ears  in  1873.  Chicago  followed  suit  in  1681; 
Philadelphia  in  1883  on  Market  street;  New 
York  in  1886,  and  Baltimore  not  till  1893. 

Cable  cars  were  introduced  into  New  Zealand 
in  1883  and  the  following  year  into  London. 
Steam  cars  were  also  widely  established.  Cable 
and  steam  have  now  almost  entirely  given  place 
to  electricity.  The  first  model  of  a  trolley  car 
was  made  by  Thomas  Davenport  of  Brandon, 
Vt.,  so  long  ago  as  1835,  but  electric  traction  was 
not  thoroughly  and  succMssfulIpr  tested  till  the 
building  of  an  electric  locomotive  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Washington  Hallways  in  18SI.  A 
speed  of  19  mites  an  hour  was  attained.  An 
electric  tramway  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Berlin  Exhibition,  I87d,  and  was  supplied 
by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske. 
The  success  of  the  trolley  was  assured,  and  city 
after  city  inaugurated  the  new  service.  Cars 
of  American  construction  hare,  however,  taken 
the  lead  in  the  world's  supply. 

COMMITKIGATIOH. 

I.  Post  Office. — The  transport  of  messages 
originated  in  the  Orient.  The  d&k-runners  and 
mounted  messengers,  who  speeded  from  post  to 
post  in  ancient  days,  foreshadowed  a  general 
postal  service.  We  read  of  Cyrus  the  Elder, 
King  of  Persia,  establishing  a  relay  system  in 
SS9  B.  C;  whilst  China  had  such  messengers 
from  earliest  historic  times.  Greece  and  Rome 
bad  a  similar  service,  as  also  had  France  under 
Charlemagn<i  (708-814).   At  first  only  official 


messages  were  carried,  but  a  letter  post  for  com- 
mercial purposes  was  inaugurated  by  the  Hansa 
towns  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  the  following  century  organized  a 
postal  service,  which  was  continued  till  the  dawn 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  England,  in  the 
reign  oi  Henry  VIII.  the  Government  established 
a  rqpilar  scrrice  of  messengers;  and  under 
Edward  III.  a  system  of  posts  was  instituted, 
at  which  the  Boyal  Nuneii  could  change  horses. 
Sir  Brian  Tuke  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII. 
the  first  "Master  of  the  Posts."  Gradually  the 
system  became  more  efficient.  Thomas  Wither- 
ings,  the  first  great  postal  reformer,  was 
appointed  postmaster  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.  The  royal  posts  were  then  opened  to  the 
public,  and  In  1635  Witherings  was  authorized 
to  establish  a  "Running  Post"  between  London 
and  Edinburgh,  "to  go  thither  and  back  again 
in  six  days.  Letters  were  also  to  be  carried 
between  the  chief  towns  en  route,  and  eight 
"bye-posts"  were  organized.  The  first  postage 
rates  were  2d.  for  80  miles,  or  less;  4d.  up  to 
140  miles;  6d.  for  any  longer  distance  in  Eng- 
land; and  8d.  to  Scotland.  These  rates  were 
for  letters  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  In  1685 
a  penny  post  was  introduced  into  London  and 
suburbs,  1^  a  merchant  named  William  Dock- 
wra;  but  on  its  success  being  demonstrated, 
the  crown  annexed  the  undertaking,  and  Dock- 
wra  subsequently  was  appointed  comptroller. 
In  1701  the  rate  was  doubled.  Blail  coaches 
were  introduced  in  1783. 

In  the  United  States  an  intercolonial  postal 
service  was  gradually  introduced  along  the 
coast;  and  in  1672  the  colony  of  New  York 
established  a  "post  to  goe  monthly  from  New 
York  to  Boston."  Twenty  years  later  the 
English  government  placed  the  colonial  postal 
service  under  a  deputy  postmaster  general,  and 
in  1710  an  extended  service  was  organized. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  '  formerly  postmaster  at 
Philadelphia,  was  made  postmaster  general  in 
1753.  A  penny  post  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  in  1756  the  first  mail  coach  ran 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  1758, 
newspapers,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
carried  free,  were  charged  with  postage. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  postage  rates  were 
increased  from  time  to  time  until,  in  1812,  they 
were  almost  prohibitive,  the  rates  ranging  from 
4d.  to  Is.  5d.,  according  to  distance.  The  year 
1840  is  the  great  landmark  in  the  annals  of 
the  post  office,  for  in  that  year  Rowland  Hill, 
after  three  years  of  agitation,  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing his  great  reform,  and  penny  postage 
became  an  actual  fact.  An  enormous  increase 
of  mails  at  once  resulted,  due  not  only  to  the 
cheap  postage,  but  to  th«  cessation  of  illicit 
traffic  in  liters.  Poatagg  stamps  came  into 
general  use  in  Great  Britain  at  the  same  time 
as  the  penny  postage.  The  first  issue  of  adhe- 
sive stamps  in  the  L^nited  States  was  in  1847. 

Money  Orders  were  first  introduced  in  1792, 
as  a  convenience  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  in 
1838  the  Rcheme  was  extended  to  the  general 
public.  The  United  States  adopted  the  mon^ 
order  system  in  1864. 

Reffistration  of  letters  was  known  in  England 
nearly  300  years  ago,  but  not  till  1814  were 
receipts  fdven  to  the  sender.  The  system  was 
authorized  in  the  United  SUtes  In  185S. 
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Other  refonuB  followed.  The  Poat  Office  Sav- 
ingt  Bank  was  established  in  Great  Britain, 
1861.  Two  years  later,  the  Et^liab  Free  Deliv- 
erp  Bystem  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  though  only  in  large  cities.  This  was 
extended  in  1887  to  cities  of  10,000  population, 
or  whose  postal  receipts  amounted  to  $10,000. 
The  Bpeoial  Delwery  was  authorized  in  188B 
and  the  Aural  Free  D^ivery  in  1896.  Post 
Carda  were  first  used  in  1870. 

A  Parcels  Post  was  established  in  Qreat 
Britain  in  1883.  The  limit  of  weight  is  11 
pounds  tor  both  inland  and  foreint  ports.  This 
reform  has  not  yet  been  IntroducM  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Univertal  Poatal  Union  was  created  in 
1874,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Von 
Stephan  of  Germany.  This  embraces  nearly 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe. 

Due  largely  to  that  indefatigable  reformer, 
Sir  Henniker  Heaton,  the  penny  (two  cent) 
postage  was  established  between  Great  Britain 
and  tiie  United  SUtes,  October  1,  1908.  The 
total  number  of  poat  offices  in  the  United  States 
is  62,663,  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  11,377. 
Little  over  a  century  ago  (1800)  there  were  only 
SOS  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  Argentine 
Republie  are  the  only  eoimUiea  showing  a  loss 
in  tlwir  postal  service.  In  1907  the  United 
States  deficit  was  96,653,282. 

The  Express  buainesa  plays  an  important  part 
in  transportation  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
forms not  only  the  services  of  common  carriers 
but  to  a  certain  extent  takes  the  place  of  the 
Parcels  Post  in  other  ooimtries.  But  whereas 
the  Parcels  Post  is  an  international  and  popular 
service,  the  charges  on  forei^  enress  matter 
are  necessarily  so  high  as  to  famit  the  usefulness 
of  the  service.  As  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson 
points  out  in  his  admirable  text-book.  Ocean 
and  Inland  Water  Transportation,  "the  inter- 
national parcels  post  constitutes  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  our  postal  facilities,  and  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  the  postal  service  would  be  a 
public  benefit."  In  all  civilized  countries  every 
township  has  its  postal  facilities,  and  can 
receive  parcels  up  to  11  pounds  in  weight  from 
almost  evei7  country  except  the  United  States, 
which  mostly  restricU  the  weight  of  foreign  par- 
esis to  4  pounds  6  ounces.  To  send  a  package  to 
such  of  these  places  as  lie  miles  away  from  a  rail- 
way is  both  costly  and  uncertain  by  any  private 
agency;  hence  the  international  express  traffic  is 
comparative^  small  in  volume  and  limited  in 
scope.  Professor  Johnson  cogently  observes: 
"Most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  domestic  par* 
eels  post  within  the  United  States  apply  to  the 
establishment  by  our  country  of  a  foreign  parcels 
poet  with  a  weight  limit  of  at  least  11  pounds 
(6  kilograms)  per  package.  By  establishing 
such  a  service  at  rates  that  would  cover  only 
the  expenses  of  the  service,  the  United  States 
could  facilitate  the  development  of  international 
intercourse.  Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  limit  the  development  of 
the  international  express  service  performed  by 
private  companies  in  the  United  States,  and 
would  doubtless  cause  these  companies  to  spe- 
cialize upon  the  performance  of  services  other 
tlun  the  transmission  of  packages  of  merchan- 
dise.  This  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  jfflTate 


express  company,  but  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

II.  OrerXand  Telegraph.  —  From  earliest 
times  methods  of  conveying  intelligence  swiftly 
to  a  distance  have  been  universally  known  and 
utilised.  Fires  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  means  of  comparatively  distant  signaling. 
We  read  of  them  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and 
in  Oredc  and  Latin  authors;  whilst  their  use 
in  Hindustan  and  in  Europe  leaves  no  douht  as 
to  their  wide  employment  amongst  civUlzed 
nations.  The  Indians  of  America,  from  the  north 
to  Cape  Horn,  still  use  lighted  fires  to  announce 
their  special  tidings.  Another  form  of  optic 
signal  IS  that  of  the  outstretched  or  uplifted 
arm.  By  such  methods  the  Red  Indians  rect^- 
nized  each  other  at  a  distance.  Thus,  an  arm 
lifted  high,  with  two  fl^Kcrs  raised  and  the 
others  closed,  signified  "Who  are  yon?"  This 
system  of  opticu  signaling  gave  birth  to  the 
semaphore,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  came  into  general  use  in  Europe, 
and  a  reminder  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on 
any  railroad.  The  semaphore  system  was  still 
further  elaborated  for  maritime  and  military 
purposes,  and  fiag  s^naling  is  a  vet  more  com- 
plex development.  The  heliograph  by  day  and 
the  fiash  light  by  night  can  both  trace  their 
evolution  to  the  primeval  fire  and  torch. 

The  application  of  dectridty  is  of  modem 
growth,  and  has  revolutionized  all  previous 
methods  of  signalinv.  The  phenomenon  of 
attraction  was  well  Known  to  the  ancients. 
Thales,  the  founder  of  Ionic  philosophy,  who 
lived  COO  years  before  Christ,  noticed  the  effects 
of  friction  on  amber;  Theophraatus,  Pliny,  and 
other  writers  recorded  similar  phenomena.  In 
1727  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  Charterbonae, 
Londcm,  made  an  elec^io  discharge  pass  over  a 
circuit  of  700  feet.  The  discovery  of  th»  Leyden 
jar  by  Musschenbroek  of  I^eyden,  in  1746,  was 
very  opportime  for  electrical  experimenters,  and 
by  its  means,  in  1747,  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of 
IJandaff,  transmitted  a  discharge  through  2,800 
feet  of  wire,  using  the  earth  for  the  extreme 
circuit.  On  August  14  of  the  same  year 
Watson  repeated  his  experiments  over  10,600 
feet  of  wire  stretched  on  poles  erected  on 
Shooter's  Hill,  London.  B«ijamin  Franklin 
made  similar  experiments  in  1748  over  the 
Schuylkill  River,  Philadelphia.  To  Le  Sa^  of 
Geneva  belongs  the  credit  of  having  established 
the  first  tel^^aph  wire  for  the  transmission  of 
intelligible  signals.  In  1774  he  invented  a  sya- 
tem  of  signeuing  by  electrostatic  action.  The 
next  important  discovery  was  made  by  Ro- 
magnesi  of  Trente,  in  1805,  but  attracted  little 
attention  till  it  was  rediscovered  in  1819  by 
Oersted.  The  discovery  was  that  a  wire  con- 
veying an  electric  current  is  able  to  deflect  a 
magnetic  needlet.  The  following  year  Schweiggn- 
discovered  that  the  deflecting  foroe  was  multi- 
plied by  winding  wire  several  times  around  the 
needle.  These  two  discoveries  paved  the  way 
for  the  construction  of  the  galvanoscope  and 
galvanometer;  and  galvanoscopic  or  "needle" 
telegraphs  were  subsequently  evolved.  In  1832, 
Schilling,  a  Russian,  invented  a  five  needle  tele- 
graph ;  he  also  devised  a  single  needle  and  single 
circuit  tdegraph,  uung  reverse  currents  and  com- 
binations of  signals  for  an  alphahetk  The  fol- 
lowing year  8<£llllng's  telegraph  was  developed 
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by  GauBS  and  Weber,  who  built  a  line  three 
miles  long  at  Gottingea.  Steinheil,  on  the  same 
principle,  built  several  lines  out  of  Munich, 
using  only  one  vire  and  the  earth  as  a  ground 
wire. 

Following  Sturgeon's  invention  of  the  electro- 
magnet in  1825,  and  the  simultaneous  discovery 
by  Faraday  in  England  and  Henry  in  America 
(1831)  of  the  induction  of  currents  by  currents 
and  by  magnets,  Morse  laid  the  foundations,  in 
1836,  of  the  present  overland  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  system.  In  the  same  year,  in  England, 
Wheatstone  with  William  F.  Cooke  still  further 
perfected  the  needle  telegraph,  and  in  1837 
were  able  to  put  a  crude  telegraph  system  into 
actual  service  on  the  London  and  Blackwall 
Railway.  The  needle  telegraph,  by  the  way,  is 
still  in  use  on  many  European  railways  because 
of  the  sensitiveness  and  reliability  of  the  receiv- 
ing action.  In  1839  the  first  public  line  was 
opened  by  Wheatstone  between  Paddington  and 
Slough,  England,  20  miles  of  goose  quills  being 
used  for  insulators. 

It  was  once  a  popular  notion  that  Wheat- 
stone and  Cooke  were  the  original  inventors  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  But,  strictly  speaking, 
the  dectric  telegraph  had  no  inventor  but  is 
rather  the  result  of  accumulated  discoveries, 
each  inventor  adding  his  part  to  advance  it 
toward  perfection.  Perhaps  Wheatstone's  great- 
est achievement  was  his  automatic  recording 
telegraph,  which  is  extensively  used  for  press 
and  other  long  dispatches,  and  which  has  at- 
tained marvelous  speeds  for  a  mechanical  re- 
corder. 

Morse  constructed  his  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph in  1836,  and  in  the  next  few  years  he 
devised   many   important   modifications.  Con- 

Sess  made  him  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  in 
arch,  1843,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1844,  the 
first  telegraph  line  in  the  United  States  was 
successfully  opened  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Since  Morse's  first  message — "What 
hath  God  wrought?" — ^was  flashed  across  the 
wire,  and  the  practicability  of  the  invention 
was  assured,  the  electric  telegraph  has  truly 
put  a  girdle  around  the  earth,  and  distance  has 
DTCome  annihilated.  The  alphabet  now  used, 
the  so-called  Morse  code,  was  worked  out  by 
Vail,  Morse's  partner.  Outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada  a  difi'erent  code,  known  as 
the  Continental  code,  is  used.  The  main  dif- 
ference between  the  two  codes  is  that  in  the 
American  code  "spaced"  letters  are  utilized ; 
thus,  the  letter  "o"  consists  of  a  dot,  a  space, 
and  a  dot,  the  duration  of  the  space  being  equal 
to  that  of  a  dash. 

The  next  important  improvement  in  telegraphy 
was  the  employment  of  one  line  wire  to  convey 
more  than  one  message  at  a  time.  Moses  G. 
Farmer  of  Salem  made  experiments  in  multiple 
transmission  in  1852;  and  in  the  year  following 
Qintl  of  Vienna  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  pres- 
ent mode.  The  solution  of  the  ditHculty  was 
effected  by  Joseph  B.  Stearns  of  Boston,  who 
invented  uie  duplex  system  in  1872.  The  prob- 
lem of  aending"  two  messages  in  each  direction 
was  first  successfully  soh*^  by  Edison  in  1874. 
Systems  of  quadruplex  were  invented  by  Gerrit 
Smith  of  the  Western  Union  Company  in  1875 
and  1876.  Smith's  improved  method  is  known 
M  the  Western  Union  Compai^'s  Standard 


Quadruplex.  In  1898  Professor  Rowland  ot 
Johns  Hopkins  University  perfected  a  system  to 
send  12  messages.  The  system  of  harmonic  teleg- 
raphy elaborated  by  Elisha  Gray  of  Chicago,  as 
well  as  by  Edison  and  Bell,  is  a  distinct  advance 
over  previous  methods.  Gray,  in  1875,  devised 
a  method  by  which  any  number  of  messages 
may  be  sent  simultanetnuly,  r^ardless  of  the 
speed  of  transmission. 

Autographic  telegraphy  has  been  developed  of 
late  years,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
handwriting  of  the  sender  to  be  reproduced  in 
facsimile.  The  telautograph  of  IClisha  Gray 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  "Facsimile 
telegraphs"  have  also  been  designed,  wherel^ 

Shotographic  pictures  or  cuts  may  be  reinv- 
uced  over  the  telegraph  line. 
The  telegraphic  distribution  of  time  is  one 
of  the  many  services  rendered  by  electricity. 
Time  balls  are  dropped  daily  at  noon  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Newport,  Woods  Holl,  New  Orleans, 
Savannah,  and  Fortress  Monroe.  These  balls 
are  electrically  operated  from  the  master  clock 
in  New  York,  which  in  turn  is  controlled  from 
Washington  observatoiy.  This  noon  current  is 
also  communioated  to  a  number  of  other  cities. 
In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  many  large  cities  a 
local  distribution  of  time  is  made  u'om  some 
central  master  clock. 

HI.  Submarine  Telegraph. — ^Amongst  the 
wonders  of  a  wonder-working  century,  none  are 
more  stupendous  than  that  triumph  of  genius 
and  perseverance — the  submarine  telegraph. 
The  earliest  recorded  experiments  in  subaque- 
ous telegraphy  are  those  conducted  by  Dr. 
O^haughnessy,  who  connected  the  two  banks  of 
the  river  Hugl  t  in  1 838,  using  an  insulated 
cable  consisting  of  a  pitch-coated  wire  inclosed 
in  a  split  rattan,  and  the  whole  wound  round 
with  terred  yarn.  Wheatstone,  in  1840,  sug- 
gested a  cable  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and 
proposed  a  somewhat  similar  method  of  insula- 
tion. The  distinguished  founder  of  Cornell 
University,  Ezra  Cornell,  laid  a  cable  12  miles 
long  in  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  to 
Fort  Lee  in  1846.  This  cable  was  composed  of 
two  copper  wires  covered  with  cotton,  insulated 
with  india  rubber,  and  incased  in  a  leaden  pipe. 
The  use  of  gutta-percha  was  what  really  made 
marine  telegraphy  practicable.  The  first  ex- 
perimental cable,  insulated  by  means  of  gutta- 
percha, was  laid  across  the  Straits  of  Dover 
between  Calais  and  Cai>e  Grisnez  in  1847;  and 
after  this  successful  demonstration  the  prob- 
lems of  the  submarine  telegraph  were  vigorously 
grappled  with.  Tn  1848  a  gutta-perc&  insu- 
lated cable  was  laid  across  the  Hudson  from 
Jersey  City  to  New  York;  and  in  the  following 
year  Siemens,  the  first  inventor  of  a  machine 
for  applying  gutta-percha  to  a  wire,  laid  a 
conductor  in  Kiel  harbor  for  the  purpose  of 
firing  mines.  In  the  same  year  (1849)  C.  V. 
Walker,  electrician  to  the  South-Eastem  Rail- 
way, laid  a  cable  sheathed  in  gutta-percha  two 
miles  long  in  the  English  Channel,  and,  the 
shore  end  being  connected  with  the  overland 
wire,  messages  were  successfully  exchanged  with 
London.  Tn  1850  a  company  was  formed  in 
England  to  lay  a  cable  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
The  plan  succeeded,  but  the  cable  soon  after  was 
accidentally  broken  by  a  Boulogne  flshennui. 
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A  Btouter  cable  was  then  demised  by  T.  R. 
Crompton  on  the  type  of  the  iron  pit-rope,  and 
weighing  about  eeven  tons  to  the  mile;  and  in 
18S1  the  new  cable  was  laid  across  the  Qoglish 
Channel.  This  proved  a  complete  success,  and 
remained  in  use  for  many  years.  After  three 
unsuccessful  attempts,  a  cable  was  laid,  in  1853, 
by  Charles  Bright,  between  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Sunk  in  180  fathoms  of  water,  this 
was  the  greatest  depth  at  which  a  cable  was 
laid  for  some  yvara.  So  great  an  impetus  had 
been  given  to  submarine  telegraphy,  that  within 
the  next  decade  several  lines  were  established 
not  only  from  England  to  the  Continent,  but 
between  Sweden  Denmark;  Italy,  Corsica, 
and  Sardinia;  also  between  Sardinia  and  Africa. 
Even  these  successes,  which  crowned  repeated 
failures  especially  in  the  deeper  Mediterranean, 
created  no  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  trans- 
oceanic line.  But  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  a 
longer  cable  grew;  and  very  soon  a  few  enter- 
prising scientists,  backed  up  by  financiers  in 
America  and  England,  determined  to  attempt 
the  laying  of  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
1862  F.  N.  Gisbome,  an  English  engineer,  ob- 
tained a  concession  for  connecting  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  with  Canada;  and  Cyrus  West 
Field,  a  retired  New  York  merchant,  organized 
a  syndicate  to  carry  out  the  project.  This  was 
in  1854,  and  two  years  later,  at  the  second 
attempt,  cable  communication  between  St. 
Johns  and  Canada  was  an  accomplished  fact. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  stranded  copper 
wires  were  used  in  place  of  the  single  solid  wire 
previously  used  as  a  conductor. 

And  now  began  the  greatest  undertaking  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  With  the  United  Stotes 
and  the  British  Governments  as  sponsors,  the 
first  historic  effort  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable  was 
begun  on  August  6,  1857.  The  work  was  to  be 
divided  between  two  vessels — H.  M.  S.  Aga- 
memnon and  the  United  States  frigate  'Niagara, 
— the  latter  to  lay  the  first  half  of  the  cable  from 
Valentia,  Ireland.  But  when  about  380  miles 
had  been  laid,  the  cable  snapped.  In  the  follow- 
ing June,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by  the 
same  two  vessels,  and  ended  in  even  greater 
disaster.  The  public  branded  the  enterprise  as 
a  "mad  freak  of  stubborn  ignorance";  but  with 
splendid  pluck  and  determination  a  third  and 
successful  effort  was  made  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  On  August  5,  1858,  a  date  which 
ranks  with  that  of  Columbus'  discovery,  the  two 
hemispheres  were  linked  together  amid  universal 
rejoicings.  The  first  Atlantic  message  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  Christendom: — 

"Snnpa  ud  Americs  sre  nnlted  hf  tdvgrSphy. 
Qlorr  to  God  in  tba  btglmt,  on  esrth  pran,  good  will 
toward  men." 

The  messages  exchanged  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  President  Buchanan  were  signals  for  re- 
newed enthusiasm.  Unhappily,  the  cable  failed 
after  only  a  few  weeks'  Uial;  the  insulation 
giving  way  under  the  excessive  high-potential 
currents  from  enormous  induction-coils.  The 
year  1865,  however,  saw  the  paying  out  of 
another  cable  from  the  stem  of  the  Great 
Eastern;  but  this  attempt  ended  in  disaster. 
In  1866  the  Great  Eastern  recommenced  her 
task,  and  the  third  Atlantic  cable  was  estab- 


lished successfully  July  27;  whilst  the  1865 
cable  was  recovered  and  likewise  completed. 

The  rate  of  signaling  was  at  first  slow;  but 
as  the  staff  became  more  proficient,  tin  rate 
increased  from  ei^t  words  a  minute  to  16  and 
17  words  on  each  line,  with  the  application  of 
Varley's  condensers.  Unlike  aerial  lines,  the 
battery-power  necessary  to  effect  the  trans- 
mission  of  cable  messages  does  not  merely 
depend  on  the  size  and  length  of  the  conductors 
employed.  The  eiectrostatio  capacity  of  the  line 
was  found  to  play  an  important  part,  and  sig- 
nals were  discovered  to  be  slower  in  trans- 
mission. Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin}  estimated 
that  the  rate  of  signaling  would  be  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  cable's  length.  The  ordi- 
nary Morse  instrument  was  found  to  be  too  slow, 
and  insufliciently  sensitive  for  transatlantic 
cabling.  But  the  mirror  galvanometer,  invented 
b^  Thomson,  followed  some  years  later  by  hh 
siphon  recorder,  effectually  removed  this  dif- 
ficulty. All  important  long  distance  cables  are 
now  duplexed,  so  that  messages  may  be  sent 
simultaneously  in  opposite  directions.  Since 
the  special  application  of  Wheatatone's  auto- 
matic transmitter,  the  rate  of  speed  Iqr  cables  of 
the  newer  type  is  raised  to  50  five-letter  words 
per  minute. 

Deep  sea  cables  are  open  to  every  kind  of 
risk :  the  chafing  of  rooks  and  currents,  the 
ravages  of  the  teredo  or  boring  worm,  the  insid- 
ious corrosion  that  searches  every  flaw — these 
are  "faults"  to  which  a  cable  ia  ever  liable. 

During  a  brief  period  of  50  years  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  nas  rapidly  extended  until 
now  there  are  no  less  than  15  cables  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  representing  a  capital  of  over 
$100,000,000.  This  competition  has  helped  to 
lower  the  tariff  from  fl  (with  a  minimum  of 
£20  per  message]  to  the  present  uniform  Atlan- 
tic rate  of  Is.  per  word.  The  enterprise  of 
ocean  telegraphy  has  made  the  world  its  own, 
and  to-day  there  are  about  250,000  nautical 
miles  of  submarine  cable  in  working  order 
throughout  the  globe,  a  length  sufficient  to 
engirdle  the  earth  over  ten  times. 

IV.  Wireleaa  Telegraphy. — ^The  so-called 
"wireless  telegraphy"  is  really  a  misnomer,  and 
has  caused  the  more  pedantic  German  scientists 
to  rename  it  "spark  telegraphy." 

ThQ  possibility  of  transmitting  electric  sig- 
nals without  conducting  wires  is  not  a  new 
discovery.  Morse  experimented  on  quite  a 
large  scale  in  1842,  and  so  did  many  others, 
the  principle  of  each  experiment  being  the  use 
of  land  or  water  to  conduct  the  current  from 
point  to  point.  Tlie  invention  of  the  Bell  tel- 
ephone in  1878  gave  a  new  impetus  to  those 
experiments;  for  the  telephone,  being  sensitive 
to  the  smallest  currents,  enabled  much  fainter 
signals  to  be  detected  than  was  previously 
possible.  Bell  himself  made  some  experiments 
in  this  connection,  on  the  Potomac  Biver.  One 
of  the  first  to  grasp  the  potentialities  of  the 
new  invention  was  W.  H.  Preece,  whose  imme- 
diate desire  was  to  establish  communication 
with  lighthouses  and  lightships.  In  1882 
Preece  made  some  successful  trials  across  the 
Solent  Lakes ;  he  succeeded  in  telef^raphing 
between  Lavernock  Point  in  South  Wales  and 
the  island  of  Flat  Holm,  three  mile-s  away. 
Equally  successful  trials  were  made  by  him 
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between  Arran  and  Kintyre  in  Soothmd.  But 
whilst  the  conduction  properties  of  the  earth 
were  relied  on  b;  Preece,  he  also  availed  him- 
self of  induction  across  the  intervening  air 
space.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  hii  success  was  due  to  conduction  and  how 
much  to  induction. 

Wireless  or  etheric  telegraphy  by  true  induc- 
tion was  not  seriously  attempted  till  John 
Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  advocated  the  method 
in  1880.  But  it  remained  for  Marconi,  who 
patented  kia  s^tem  in  June,  1896,  to  so  over- 
come the  initial  difficulties  as  to  be  able  to 
launch  a  commercially  practicable  method  of 
telegraphy,  based  on  Hertzian  waves.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  known,  but  its  practical  application 
had  not  as  yet  been  tested.  Aa  long  ago  as 
1842,  Joseph  Henry  had  noted  the  phenomena 
attending  the  discharge  of  a  J«yden  jar,  and 
three  years  later  Micuel  Faraday  advojiced  liis 
famous  theory  of  the  eleetro-niagnetic  oriain 
of  light.  Maxwell  mathematically  deduced  sim- 
ilar eoneiusiona  in  1864;  while  Herts  demon- 
strated, in  1888,  that  electric  waves  are 
analogous  to  light  waves,  and  follow  the  same 
law.  Hertz  did  more ;  he  showed  how  to  pro- 
duce these  waves,  as  well  as  how  to  detect  them. 
Lodge,  Kelvin,  Tesla,  Edison,  and  other  exper- 
imentalists each  added  his  quota,  and  thus  the 
way  was  prepared  for  Marconi.  With  bis 
improved  transmitter — a  sparking  apparatus  of 
tiie  same  lype  as  that  used  by  Hert^— Marconi 
discovered  that  not  only  would  electric  waves 
traverse  long  distances,  but  were  unaffected  by 
intervening  obstacles.  Marconi  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  British  postal  officials,  and  his 
experiments  were  more  and  more  successful. 
On  March  28,  1899,  his  system  was  working 
between  England  and  France;  and  in  December, 
1901,  the  dream  of  the  inventor  was  realized, 
and  etheric  communication  established  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  British  admiralty  adopted 
Marconi's  system  in  1900;  and  scores  of  ocean 
liners  installed  his  apparatus.  The  Lloyds 
adopted  his  system  exclusively  for  use  through- 
out the  world.  Since  June,  1904,  a  Daily 
Bulletin  of  news  by  "wireless"  has  been  issued 
to  passengers  on  board  the  Cunard  mail  steam- 
ers. The  public  wireless  service  is  also  in 
operation  across  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  Bari 
in  Italy  and  Antivari  in  Montenegro.  Wireless 
telegraphic  stations  are  now  established  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1905,  the  tel^^ph  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  received  and  delivered  Marconi 
telegrams  to  and  from  ships  at  sea;  and  on 
October  19,  1907,  a  commercial  transatlantic 
wireless  telegraph  service  was  inaugurated,  the 
ocean  messages  being  transmitted  between  Corn- 
wall and  Newfoundland. 

The  De  Forest  system  is  the  one  chiefly 
ondoyed  in  the  United  States.  De  Forest 
claims  to  be  able  to  syntonize  his  circuits. 
Tho  receiver  in  this  system  is  a  telephonic 
apparatus,  which  the  operator  can  turn  at  will 
to  various  transmitters  with  different  wave- 
lengths. Another  American  system  ia  tho 
Fesfwnden,  which  is  controlled  by  the  National 
Electric  Sicnalinfi  Company  of  Washington. 
The  Ijodge-^luirhead  system  is  that  used  by  the 
British  Army,  and  is  also  used  between  the 
Ai^aman  Islanda  and  the  nwinland  of  India 


and  BnmuL  To  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  bdongs  Um 
credit  of  devising  the  first  system  of  wirdeu 
telegraphy  based  on  electric  resonance. 

Of  such  vast  importance  is  the  new  disoorery 
that  an  international  conference  was  opened  at 
Berlin,  October  3,  1906,  settling  arrangements  for 
the  working  of  all  stations  open  to  general  wire- 
less telegraphic  ser\-ice.  It  was  there  laid  down 
that  priority  must  always  be  pven  to  mcsssges 
from  ships  in  distress. 

V,  Teiei^onow — ^The  annals  of  applied  science 
reveal  no  greater  marvel  than  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  telephone.  When  we  look  around  the 
world,  and  see  the  telephone  in  use  in  every 
office  and  almost  every  modem  home,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  little  over  three  decades 
ago  the  invention  was  commercially  unknown. 

It  is  well  known  that  sound  is  transmitted 
by  waves  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
which  affect  the  drum  of  the  ear.  Wheatstonc^ 
in  1831,  showed  that  these  waves  could  be  trans- 
mitted a  short  distance  through  wooden  rods, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  con- 
sequent vibrations.  For  centuries  it  has  been 
known  in  India,  that,  by  connecting  two  dia- 
phragms with  a  stretched  cord  or  wire,  vibra- 
tions given  to  one  diaphragm  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  other,  over  a  considerable  distance. 
A  similar  instrument  is  now  used  and  known  as 
the  mechanical  telephone.  To  produce  these 
vibrations  by  means  of  an  electric  current  was 
the  problem  of  the  electric  telephone.  Various 
discoveries  were  made  toward  this  end.  Dr. 
Page,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1837,  found  that 
magnetized  substances  could  reproduce  sound. 
Charles  Bourseul,  in  1854,  seems  to  have  first 
suggested  the  agency  of  an  electric  current. 
Seven  years  later,  Philip  Reis,  of  Friedrichs- 
dorf,  constructed  a  short  line,  which  failed  to 
reproduce  speech  and  was  only  partially  success- 
ful witii  musical  sounds.  Graham  Bell  waa 
undoubtedly  the  first  to  produce  a  thoroughly 
practicable  telephone,  and  patented  his  inventi<»i 
in  1870.  Almost  simultaneoualy,  Elisha  Gray 
announced  somewhat  similar  discoveries.  Both 
Bell  and  Gray  pointed  out  that  the  variations 
of  the  current  may  be  produced  by  causing  the 
vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  to  vary  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit.  This  principle  lies  at  the 
base  of  every  type  of  "microphone,"  an  instru- 
ment which,  as  its  name  implies,  transmits  and 
renders  audible,  feeble  sounds.  Hughes  pro- 
duced his  microphone  in  1878,  and  among  others 
who  have  added  improvements  to  the  telephone 
may  be  mentioned,  Edison,  Blake,  Berliner, 
Gray,  Gower,  and  Hunnings.  The  first  prac- 
tical telephone  line  ever  built  was  in  Boston, 
in  1879.  The  Bell  Telephone  Association  was 
formed  that  year,  and  the  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company  in  February,  1878,  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  the  following  July. 
These  companies  are  all  abrorbed  in  the  Amer- 
ican Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  formed 
in  1899. 

Long  distance  telephony  is  a  wider  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  system,  and  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  an  age  which  requires  its 
means  of  communication  to  be  increasingly 
rapid,  reliable,  and  ready  to  hand.  Except  in 
certain  details  of  apparatus  and  circuits,  long- 
distance is  the  same  as  the  ordinary  tde{diony. 
Tbe  longer  tiie  clreuit,  however,  the  greater  is 
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the  difficulty  in  obtaining  clear  reproductions  of 
speech,  due  to  these  two  causes :  ( 1 )  To  the 
attenuation,  or  great  impedance,  of  the  circuit; 
and  (2)  To  the  failure  of  the  receiving  appa- 
ratus to  correctly  reproduce  the  quality  of  the 
sounds,  due  to  tiie  fact  that  the  intensities  of 
the  different  sounds  are  not  correctly  reproduced 
in  accordance  yfith  their  volume.  The  longest 
telephone  circuit  is  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
line,  which  is  050  roilee  in  length,  and  consists 
of  1,900  miles  of  conductor.  The  line  was 
opened  October  18,  1892.  The  conductor  is  No. 
8  B.  W.  G.  hand-drawn  copper  wire,  0.165  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  resistance  of  2.05  ohms  per 
mile,  and  weighing  4SS  pounds  per  mile.  The 
poles  are  of  cedar  or  chestnut,  35  feet  h^h  and 
upwards,  and  average  45  to  the  mile.  Conver- 
sation luM  been  carried  on  over  this  line,  by 
extension,  between  Boston  and  Milwaukee.  By 
successive  connection  of  several  lines,  regular 
telephonic  service  can  be  carried  on  over  a 
distance  of  more  than  1,500  miles. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  transmit  speech 
to  moderate  distances  without  any  wires  at  all, 
by  means  of  solar  rays.  An  instrument  called 
a  photophone  has  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  these  radit^honic  CMnmunications.  The  dis- 
coveiy  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  electric 
telephone  (which  is  rftally  an  acoustic  tele- 
graph) as  the  heliograph  does  to  the  telegraph. 
Badiphonic  communication  can  even  he  carried 
on  along  beanos  of  ligltt,  without  the  aid  of  a 
receiving  apparatus.  This  is  effected  by  allow- 
ing the  transmitted  beam  to  fall  upon  a  suitable 
material,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  sheet  of  hard 
rubber.  The  periodic  expansion  and  contraction 
caused  by  the  periodic  variations  of  the  beat 
imparted  by  the  beam  cause  the  rubber  disc  to 
reproduce  the  sound  from  the  transmitter.  This 
property  of  substances  is  called  sonorescenee. 

VI.  ^Vlreleas  Telephone. — Since  Marconi's 
success  in  turning  the  ether  vibrations  to 
account  in  his  system  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
many  inventors  have  essayed  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  wireless  telephony.  Success  over 
limited  distances  has  repeatedly  been  achieved ; 
though,  as  in  wireless  telegraphy,  one  of  the 
main  problems  has  been  to  syntonize  the  circuits 
so  as  to  insure  perfect  selectivity.  During  the 
British  naval  maneuvers  in  1008,  the  British 
Admiralty  opened  communication  with  Hertz- 
ian waves  between  its  own  office  in  London  and 
the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  But  the  longest 
distance  in  which  wireless  telephone  tents  have 
been  made  was  in  July,  1908,  when  A.  Frederick 
Collins,  the  originator  of  the  long  distance  wire- 
less telephone,  successfully  exchanged  messages 
between  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia. 

What  Marconi  has  done  for  etheric  teleg- 
raphy, Collins  is  doing  for  the  sister  science, 
etheric  telephony,  and  Tot  distances  up  to  about 
100  miles,  the  present  apparatus  devised  by 
Collins  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  practicable. 
The  rights  of  the  patentee  are  now  vested  in  the 
Collins  Wireless  Telephone  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  shows  that  the  invention  has 
already  entered  the  commercial  statfe.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  Collins  system  is  a  self -regulating 
arc-lamp,  which  has  revolving  electrodes  in 
place  of  the  usual  induction  coil  employed  in 
spark  telegraphy.  This  "oscillation  arc"  pro- 
Tidef  the  nemu  for  setting  np  sustained  electric 


oscillaUons  in  the  radiating  aerial  wire,  and 
these  oscillations,  modified  by  the  human  voice, 
are  transmitted  through  space  in  the  form  of 
electric  waves.  Impinging  on  the  receiving 
aerial  wire,  the  waves  are  reconverted  into 
continuous  electric  currents  of  high  frequency, 
which,  actuating  a  sensitive  thermo-electric 
detector,  reproduce  the  spoken  words  clearly 
and  loudly. 

Telephone  Statistics. — The  following  are  the 
latest  statistics  made  public  by  the  American 
(Bell)  Telephone  and  TeU^aph  Company.  The 
figures  are  for  January  1  m  each  year: — 


1908 

1907 

1008 

Ezcbances  and  branch 

4,582 

2.169,567 
2,345,742 
9.3(3 
4,614.682 
1.185,449 
74.718 
2.»1.8C7 

4.889 

2.754,571 
3,241.471 

11,690 
«,007.782 
1,3S4.17G 

90.324 
2,727,889 

6,106 

3.067,138 
8.888,061 
0,822 
6.946.511 
1,M1.727 
88,271 
8.085,G>8 

Miles  wire  poles  and  bulld- 
iagB  

UileB  of  wire  submarine. . . . 

Total  miles  of  wire.  

Total  circuits  

In  mddition  to  the  total  number  of  etations  given  in 
the  table,  there  were  on  Janaary  1,  1908,  755,816  sta- 
tiona  belonginK  to  independent  companies  connected  by 
arreement  to  the  Bell  toll  line  S7it«ni,  so  that,  addins 
alao  the  telephones  employed  for  private  line  parpotei, 
there  waa  a  total  of  8,839,000  sUtiona  eoimacted  with 
the  Bell  system. 

The  number  of  inetrnmenti  in  the  hands  of  licenieea 
under  rental  at  the  beKinning  of  1908  was  7,544,106. 
The  number  of  exchange  connections  dally  in  the  United 
States  ia  18,130.808,  or  a  total  per  annum  of  about 
S,S88,100,O00.  The  average  number  of  dally  calls  per 
subscriber  is  six.  The  capital  of  the  company  Is 
$179,595,255. 

What  are  known  as  independent  telephone  companies, 
as  distinguished  from  Bell  companies,  are  nearly  all 
rapresented  in  the  International  Telephone  Association, 
of  these  there  are  about  9,000  companies  operatinx  an 
amtregate  of  over  8,500,000  tnstrumenta.  The  capital 
inveated  la  approximately  9850,000,000,  the  nnmber  of 
stockholders  600,000,  and  th«  income  rotmhly  Is  f  105,- 
000,000.  Dnrinc  the  laat  year  the  principal  feature  of 
the  independent  oompanifls'  actlvitiea  waa  the  exteasion 
of  lone-distance  buainesa.  The  Middle  West  haa  been 
best  developed,  and  at  present  over  independent  lines 
coatinnoua  eommnnicatloa  is  possible  tbrouftbont  nearly 
all  of  the  territory  within  the  east  and  west  limits  of 
Pbilsdelphla  and  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  the  north 
and  south  limits  of  Minneapolia  and  BirminKham.  The 
incraase  In  business,  according  to  locality,  durinir  1907, 
varied  from  10  to  40  per  cent  and  averaged  between 
15  and  20  per  cent. 

Telephone  mpssaireB  per  annum  (latest  estimates) : 
Prance.  205.685,374:  Germany,  1.207.446.753:  Great 
Britsin  end  Ireland,  723,246,368;  United  States, 
9,000,000,000;  Austria,  166.474.183:  Denmark,  108,- 
750,035;  Hunfcary.  82,909.800;  Belgium.  53.977,696; 
Switieriand,  36.808.415;  Netherlanda.  31,470.095.  In 
Italy  and  Spain  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  very 
limited. 

Accordinfc  to  the  census  of  1905  the  total  value  of  tel- 
ephonic apparatus  manufactured  during  that  year  was 
915,863.698,  as  compared  with  $10,512,412  for  the  cen- 
sus of  1900.  Of  this  total  value.  $824,204  represented 
the  value  of  850.815  transmitters;  |6B6.113,  the  value 
of  831.195  receivers:  $6,483,418.  the  value  of  887,447 
complete  sets  of  instruments;  $68,826.  the  value  of 
4.560  interior  systems  complete  without  instruments: 
$5,154,447,  the  value  of  4.283  central  switchboards: 
$564,795,  the  value  of  3.017  private  pxchanRe  boards; 
and  $2,071,895,  the  vahie  of  telephone  ports  and 
supplif^  (chiefly  the  sitmaling  apparaliis  in  magneto- 
telephone  seta  and  the  line  protector  fuses,  etc.). 

Illinois  Is  the  chief  cpnter  of  telephonic  mnnufactur- 
tng  industrv  In  the  United  Statps.  both  as  to  number 
of  factoriea  and  as  to  output.  More  than  half  the  total 
product,  or  88.357,521,  was  from  that  atnte.  The  out- 
put of  New  York  was  also  large,  but  not  quite  halt  that 
trf  lUlrolc. 
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TTNITED  STATES  POST  OXTICE. 

For  the  fiscal  year  wbich  ended  June  30,  1908, 
the  gross  expenditures  were  $208^51,886.15, 
■bowing  a  deficit  of  $16,873,222.74,  with  an 
additional  loss  from  fire,  burglary,  etc.,  of  $37,- 
056.25.  The  following  comparative  statement 
shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  post 
oflSce  department  for  tlie  10  years  ending  1003: — 
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The  postal  business  for  seven  fiscal  years  was 
as  follows: — 


Fiscal  7ear 
endinc 
June  80. 

Pieces  ot  Mali 

bsndled  Id 
Rallwar  Hall 

Service. 

Reqistkbed 
Mattkb  1H 
B.  M.  S. 

Total. 

I9ca 

15,062 

24.174,174 

15,087,004,814 

1903 

1&.999,S02.630 

16.029,699.693 

1901 

17.132.840.230 

36.699,264 

17.169,539.494 

1906 

18.122.903,880 

41,648.933 

18,164,552.813 

1906 

19.531.882.47.5 

45,562.459 

19.577,444.934 

1007 

20.483,995,390 

51.321.134 

20.S35.S16.4B4 

UOB 

21,660m745 

57.416^ 

21,706.206,310 

BUTgrlarles  of  Post  Offices. — The  number  re- 
ported increased  from  2,647  in  1007  to  3,304  in 
1908,  about  26  per  cent,  while  the  arrests  for 
the  two  years  numbered  1,084  and  2,548  respec- 
tively, an  increase  of  28  per  cent. 

City  Delivery. — ^The  service  embraces  1,330 
offices  and  26,352  regular  letter  carriers,  and 
delivers  mail  to  approximately  45,000,000  people. 

Classified  Weight  and  Bevenue. — The  re- 
port of  the  special  weighing  of  the  mail  under 
authority  of  Congress  from  July  1,  1907,  to 
December  31,  1907,  separates  mail  matter  and 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom  into  the  following 
relative  proportions: — 


Description. 

Percent  of 
wfliKbt. 

Per  cent  of 
revenue. 

Ftrat^lass  mftll  matter  

12.81 

7.5,74 

63.91 

5.19 

14.61 

14.63 

4.79 

4.44 

Congressional  (ranked  matter. 

.37 

Departmental  penalty  matter . . 

HM 

The  number  of  pounds  of  second-class  matter 
mailed  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  npon  which 
postage  at  the  cent-a-pound  rate  was  paid  was 
604,865,884,  creating  a  revenue  of  $6,048,658.84. 
The  number  of  pounds  of  second-class  matter 
mailed  free  of  postage  within  the  county  of 
publication  during  the  fiscal  year  was  61.70!,- 
277,  constituting  6.02  per  cent  of  the  entire 
amount  of  second-clai^n  matter  mailed  during  the 
year  in  the  United  States. 

Dead  Lottera. — The  total  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  matter  received  during  the  year  was 
13.145,172.  There  were  returned  to  senders 
7,202,684  letters  and  parcels. 


Electric  and  Cable  Car  Service. — ^The  num- 
ber of  routes  in  operation  is  508,  with  a  length 
of  routes  of  6,764  miles  and  an  annual  traTeTirf 
11,716,416  miles.  The  annual  rate  of  expendi- 
ture, exclusive  of  the  Chicago  undergrouod  elec- 
tric service  ($172,600),  was  $641,736.32.  The 
rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  travel  was  5.47  cents, 
and  the  coat  per  mile  cf  length  of  route  was 
$94.86. 

Foreign  Kail  Service.  —  The  araregate 
weight  of  United  States  mails  dispa^eo  to 
foreign  countries  by  sea  was  2,231,147  pounds 
of  letters  and  post  cards  and  12,466,612  pounds 
of  other  matter;  the  total  cost  of  the  service 
was  $2,876,011.72. 

Inspection  and  Carttflcation. — The  gross 
amount  of  fines  and  deductions  fnnn  the  pay  of 
postal  contractors  and  others  ( 1008 )  was  $1,046,- 
062.06,  the  amount  of  remission  on  account  of 
satisfactory  explanations  $269,607.26,  leaving  a 
net  total  of  fines  and  deductions  amounting  to 
$775,454.80. 

International  Parcel  Post. — The  weight  of 
the  parcel  post  mails  dispatched  from  the  United 
States  was  968,513  pounds,  consisting  of  350,484 
parcels,  and  the  weiglit  of  the  parcel  post  mails 
received  was  584,667  pounds,  consisting  of  200,- 
660  parcels.  Of  the  total  weight  of  parcels  dis- 
patched 211,109  pounds  were  for  Europe  and 
consisted  of  161,117  parcels,  and  of  the  total 
weight  of  parcels  received  435,162  pounds  were 
from  Europe,  and  consisted  of  145,123  parcels. 

Issue  of  Postage  Stamp  Paper. — The  total 
number  of  ordinary,  postage-due,  and  special 
delivery  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper 
wrappers,  postal  cards,  and  international  reply 
coupons  issued  during  the  year  was  9,772,059,064, 
and  of  stamp  books  18,213.310.  The  revenue 
value  of  these  issues  was  $176,974,190.24,  an 
increase  of  $3,067,713.07  over  1907. 

Kail  Messenger  Service. — There  are  7,654 
routes  in  operation,  with  a  length  of  routes  of 
5,079  miles  and  an  annual  travel  of  11.878,081 
miles.  The  annual  rate  <^  expenditure  was 
$1,469,694.68.  The  rate  of  cost  per  mile  of  travel 
was  12.29  cents,  and  of  mile  of  routes,  $287.86. 

Money  Orders. — ^The  number  and  value  of 
money  orders  issued  by  the  post  office  depart- 
ment were  as  follows: — 


Tear. 

Domestic. 

InlematlanaL 

Number. 

Amount. 

Kumbcr. 

Amount 

1907 
1908 

62.009.783 
64,861,570 

H79.650.342.A4 
408.609,637.49 

3.640.136 
3.711.6)0 

«S4.0m.711X6 
88,972,388.31 

The  fees  for  issuing  money  orders  amounted 
to  $4,703,886.57.  The  gain  on  foreign  exchange 
parchaaed  for  the  year  in  the  settlement  of  for- 
eign money-order  balances  was  $324,244.03.  The 
number  ot  money-order  ofiices  is  43,313. 

Hailroad  Mail  Transportation. — The  num- 
ber of  railroad  mail  routes  in  operation  is  3,293, 
with  a  length  nf  213,220  miles  and  an  annual 
travel  of  407,799.039  miles.  The  annual  rate  of 
expenditure  for  this  service  (1908)  was  $44,722,- 
985.47  or  $209.75  per  mile  of  route,  while  the 
average  cost  per  mile  of  travel  was  10.96  cents. 

Bailway  Mail  Service. — Tliere  are  1 ,575 
lines  of  railway  post  offices  on  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  electric  cars,  operating  over  a  total  of 
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208,481  miles  of  routes.  The  total  number  of 
offioerB  and  employees  in  the  servioe  is  16^96. 
The  number  of  nules  traveled  hy  clerks  while 
distributinff  mails  is  estimated  at  288,880,195. 
The  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  on  aooount 
of  officers,  clerks,  and  other  items  was  $17,373,- 
336.92.  Durine  the  year  there  were  four  railway 
postal  clerks  and  two  substitute  clerks  killed  and 
104  postal  clerks  and  substitutes  seriously  in- 
jured and  630  slightly  injured  in  railroad  aoci- 
dents. 

Bailway  Post  Office  Car  Fay. — ^The  annual 
rate  of  expenditure  for  railway  post  office  car 
service  was  $4,681,777.58. 

Bedemptton  of  Stamped  Paper. — The  value 
of  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper 
wrappers,  and  postal  cards  redeemed  from  post- 
masters and  destroyed  was  $734^11.12,  consist- 
ing of  16^09  claims. 

Baglatratlon. — The  aggregate  number  of  let- 
ters and  parcels  registered,  paid,  and  free,  were 
as  follows: — 


Begnlatlon  Screen  Wagon.  Service. — There 
are  309  wagon  routes  in  operation,  with  a  total 
length  of  1,031  miles  and  an  annual  travel  of 
4,464,373  miles.  The  annual  rate  of  expenditure 
was  $1,331,572.30,  the  rate  of  eost  per  mik  of 
travel  29.89  cents,  and  per  mile  of  length  of 
route,  $1,291.27. 

Bnral  DeliTery. — On  November  10,  1908, 
there  were  in  operation  39,616  routes  with  a 
patronage  of  over  18,000,000  people.  Rural  de- 
livery is  established  on  nearly  I,OtOO,000  miles  of 
roads  throughout  the  country.  The  expenditure 
for  1908  was  $34,361,463,  as  against  $14,840  in 
1897. 

Special  Office  Service. — There  are  1,120  spe- 
cial offices  with  an  aggregate  length  of  routes  of 
12,463  miles,  and  of  annual  travel  of  3,298,060 
miles,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $28,828. 

Star  Bonte  Service. — There  are  14,032  routes 
in  operation  with  a  length  of  routes  of  182,286 
miles,  and  an  annual  travel  of  94,314,842  miles, 
and  an  annual  rate  of  expenditure  of  $6,865,476. 


Number 

NuuBsa  or  BaaisnATiosts. 

Total  paid 

KDd  free. 

7e«r. 

of  post 

Pecs  received. 

offices. 

Domestic. 

Porelgn. 

1S02 
1908 
19M 
1906 

im 

1907 

ine 

75.924 
74.199 
71,181 
«8,1S1 

as.  OOP 

C2,0U 
61.U8 

I7,8M.0Tt 
19.940.2W 
21.801,067 
23.824.040 
26.848.4S3 
39.749,206 
S1.712,7M 

1.992.072 
2.449.  UH 
2.794.070 
3.0H,I15 
3.606,468 
4,231.873 
4,411.118 

3,208,3S7 
8,661,925 
3,818.1.13 
3.862,022 
4.215,673 

4.22^a7o 

4.027.887 

22.831,400 
2S,9S1.IT8 
28.213.870 
80.200.177 
84.165,4M 
38.2W,649 
40,161.797 

tIJSTO.251.44 
1.791.14&a4 
1.961,668.96 
2.107.062.40 
2.395,992.88 
2.7^448.82 

Total  Service. — The  entire  mail  service  of  the 
United  States,  including  star,  steamboat,  special- 
office,  railroad,  mail-mMaenger,  reflation,  screen 


or  other  wagon,  and  electric  or  cable  car  service, 
in  operation  June  30,  1908,  was  as  follows: — 


Stati  OB  TnarroKV. 


Ualne  

New  Hsmpstaire  

Venaont  

HsMscbtuetts  

Rliode  Inland  

Oonnectlcut  

NewYork  

New  Jersey.....  

PennsTlvuitB  

Delaware  

Maryland  

Vlrilnls  

West  Virginia  

Total  flrst  section . . . 

HortbCaroHna  

Soatb  CaroUna  

OeorjtlB  

Florida  

Porto  Riro  

Alabsma  

lUwiBsIppI  

Tennesfe?  

Kentncky  

Total  second  section 
Ohio  

IndlBBK  

IIUools  

Hlchiffsa  

Wisconsin  

HlnnesoU  

Iowa  

Mlssoui  

Total  third  section.. 


Statb  oa  TxaarroBT. 


ArksnsSB  

Loulsisna  

Texas  

Oklahoma  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota  

Nortb  Dakota  

Montana  

Wyoming  ,  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Idaho  

WashfDStoi)  

Oregon  

Nevada  

California  

Alaska  

Hawaii  

Samoa  

Total  fourth  section. . . 


Total 

1   Number  of 
Routes. 

lis 

ill 

go- 

Total  Annual 

Rale  of 
Expenditure. 

871 

11.857.65 

S  1.078.078.66 

680 

7,964.10 

64S.29&.» 

1.1A0 

26,529.57 

2,129.474.91 

671 

12,736.99 

1.239.916.05 

656 

12.801.49 

2.040.910.36 

430 

11.812.01 

2.846,602.88 

292 

7.407.53 

421..S11.02 

877 

10.251.89 

1,502,266,48 

286 

8,021. 

418.009.13 

215 

5.808.34 

380,204,86 

406 

8,960.23 

806,062.68 

824 

7,586.89 

6H6.9a(.96 

141 

4,244,88 

882.213.87 

217 

4.55T.41 

839,346.87 

284 

5.850.63 

440,080.82 

478 

8.322.96 

761.828.14 

393 

8,803.62 

675,376.89 

LM 

6.823,45 

261.176.46 

810 

17.103,57 

2,361.884  03 

72 

17 .071 .02 

501,479  20 

67 

10.223.H 

109,984.70 

2 

185. 

1.000.00 

8.919 

213,922.69 

27.131 

460.707.327 

S60.634!o77.61 

Railway  Hall  service  

Pneumatic-tube  service  

Soeclal-office  service  

Freight  or  ezpreaaage  

Buildings  tor  use  of  post  olBce  department.. . 

Mall  equipment.  

Miscellaneous  expenses  


$17.479..'>04.84 
53-J.679.T4 
28.628.61 
211.890.30 
43.511.31 
489,766.45 
006.68 


Anmate  t79.421.068JM 
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AAOHEH.    The  Qem&n  name  of  Afx-la-Cbftpelle. 

AAIAOBO.    Fourth  ctly  of  Denmark,   in  Jatland, 

neftr  the  CattefTkt.    Population  <1901).  81.462. 

AASHUB.  Second  «ity  of  Denmark,  In  Jutland,  oa 
the  Ofttt^L    Popalatioa  (IBOl),  51,909. 

ABBBDBEir.  Foarth  Ui^est  city  of  Scotltod;  pop- 
vlstion  (1901),  153,108:  on  the  North  Sea,  111  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee;  manu- 
factarinir  And  ahipbuUding  city.  In  1860,  King's  Col- 
lege (founded  1494)  was  incorporated  with  Martachal 
CoUece  (founded  1593 }  to  form  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  It  bos  over  1,100  atudenU  ia  all  facultiea; 
library  of  140,000  Tolnnwi. 

ABU-SIMBEL.  Ia.  NubU,  on  the  Mt  buk  of  the 
Nile.  Contslna  two  notable  nek-eut  templea  built  by 
Buneaoa  II.:  one,  the  tompla  of  Ammon  of  Thebes; 
the  other  of  Ftab  of  Hemphls,  The  former  U  119  feet 
wide  and  over  180  feet  iagh,  with  four  cologsal  seated 
flfores  over  05  feet  high.  Its  great  outer  hall  is  58 
by  54  feet,  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars, 
four  in  a  row,  each  88  feet  high.  In  front  of  the 
Ptah  or  smaller  temple  are  six  sUtues  of  King  Barne- 
ses and  his  queen,  each  38  feet  high.  The  temples 
were  discovered  by«fiurckhardt. 

ABTSSXNLL  A  monarchy  in  eastern  Africa,  south 
of  Nubia,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Blue  Nile; 
area  about  210,000  square  miles;  population  estimated 
at  3.600,000.  The  people  are  an  intermingling  of 
Hamites  from  the  north,  Semites  from  Asia,  ana  ne- 
groes from  the  south.  They  are  very  dark  in  color 
and  much  like  Arabs.  The  principal  Innguage  is  Am- 
hartc.  Host  of  the  people  call  themselves  Christians, 
but  are  cruel  and  superstitious.  The  country  ia  a  high 
table-land,  with  mountains  sometimes  three  miles  high 
and  many  of  them  with  flat  tops.  Haasowa,  the  chief 
seaport,  is  owned  by  Italy,  which,  until  Uarch  1, 
1896,  claimed  a  protectorate  over  ttie  whole  country. 
In  that  year  the  Abyasinians  defeated  the  Italians  at 
Adowa  and  have  since  been  independent.  In  1898 
Enriand  ceded  about  8,000  square  miles  of  East  So- 
DMitand  to  Abyssinia. 

AOHABA. . . The  modem  province  of  Acbaea  and 
Blis  rontsins  1,901  square  milea  with  a  population  of 

287,000. 

AOBELOUS  (ait-«4o'««).  Th»  longest  river  Jn 
Greece;  riaea  in  Ub  Plndoa  and  flows  sonth  after  a 
course  of  100  milea  Into  the  Ionian  Sea;  not  navigable. 

AOONOAOITA.  The  highest  mountain  in  America. 
Extinct  volcano  in  the  Andes  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Chile  and  Argentina;  height,  23,080  feet. 

APBLAIDE.  Population  (1901>,  39,200;  including 
anburbs,  162,200.  Capital  of  South  Australia,  on  the 
Torrens,  7  milea  from  Port  Adelaide  (iti  harnor  on  the 
OuU  of  St.  Vincent). 

ADEN.  Pcpniation  (1901).  41.223;  area,  75  aqnar* 
miles.  A  Tolcanie  peninanla  and  town  on  the  tonthflm 
Arabian  coast,  100  miles  east  of  B«b-eI-Uandeb.  A 

very  important  British  coaling  station. 

ADIBOHIIACKB.  A  group  of  mountains  In  north- 
eastern New  York.  The  system  ie  independent  of  the 
Appalachians  snd  attains  its  greatest  heixhtB  at  Mount 
Marcy  and  Mount  Mclntyre,  over  5,000  feet.  Saranac 
Lake,  Lake  Oeorge,  Schroon  Lake,  Lake  Placid,  the 
Fulton  Chain,  Long  Lake,  and  Keene  Valley  are  the 
chief  resorts.  There  are  hundreds  of  lakes  within 
the  limits;  the  largest  are  (jhamplain  and  George.  The 
term  is  loosely  applied  to  an  area  of  over  12,500 
square  milea  in  which  the  monntains  are  situated. 

ADUIBAIiTT  INIJiT.  The  main  passage  of  Pnget 
Sound  in  the  state  of  Washington.  It  is  from  one  to 
ten  miles  wide.  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  and  Tacoma 
are  the  chief  towns  on  it.  The  cbannd  is  aeveral 
hundred  feet  de^-p. 

AMIIBAUT  ISXJUn).  A  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered latand,  80  miles  long,  belonging  to  Alaska. 

ADUXEALTT  ISUNDB.    Abont  40  Islanda  fomlng 

girt  of  Bismarck  Archipelago,  northeaat  of  New 
uEnea.  They  have  been  a  German  protectorate  since 
ISR.*).  The  largest  island  is  50  miles  long.  The  in- 
habitants are  savages. 

ADBIANOFLE.  A  city  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
about    mo    milea    from    Const  anU  nople ;  population, 


about  81,000;  rebuilt  hr  the  emperor  Hadrian.  The 
city  waa  taken  by  the  Inasians,  uioppoMd,  in  1ST8. 

ADBIATIO  BBA,  That  part  of  the  Uedlterranean 
between  Italy  on  the  west  and  Austria- Hungary  and 
Albania  on  the  east.  Its  depth  varies  from  fi.OOO  feet 
in  the  south  to  onl^  500  feet  in  the  north.  The  chief 
porta  on  it  are  Trieste,  Venice,  Fiume,  and  Brindisi. 
The  Adige  and  Po  flow  into  it.  The  Strait  of  Otranto 
connects  it  with  tha  Ionian  Sea. 

ABOBAH  (f-ie'm)  BBA.  That  put  of  tk»  Kadl- 
terranean  between  Aaia  Minor  on  the  eait  and  Greece 
and  European  Toricey  on  the  west.  Tbe  Bospona,  Sea 
of  Harmora,  and  the  Dardanelles  connect  it  with  tho 
Black  Sea.  It  ia  atudded  with  islands,  which  form  the 
Grecisn  Archipdago.  The  iaianda  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  Oycladea  and  Sporadaa.  Tbtij  are 
mostly  of  volcaaio  origin. 

APGHAinaTAir.  Population,  abont  5,000,000: 
area,  225,000  aquare  miles.  A  country  in  Central 
Aaia  between  British  Indis  and  Persia  ou  the  east 
and  west  respectively;  Kuaaia,  Bokhara,  and  the 
Pamfr  on  the  north,  and  Baluchistan  on  the  aonth. 
It  la  500  milea  from  north  to  lonth  and  BOO  mllaa  from 
east  to  west. 

APEIOA.  Population  estimated  at  175,000,000  (15 
to  the  square  mile) ;  area.  11.250,000  square  miles, 
exclusive  of  islands.  Third  continent  in  siie,  count- 
ing the  two  Americas  as  one.  Extreme  length  from 
Cape  Blanco  in  Tunis  to  Cape  Agnlhaa,  about  5  000 
miles;  extreme  width  from  Cape  Terde  to  Oape 
Gnardafui,  4,500  miles.  The  coaat  line  ia  on^  18,400 
milea  long  becauae  it  ia  ao  regiUar. 

AIX-U-ORAPSCLB.  Popniation  (I0O5),  144,095. 
A  frontier  city  In  Bheniah  Pmssis;  an  important  rail- 
way center  and  an  extenaive  mart  for  the  commerce  of 
Prussia. 

ALABAMA,  Popniation  (1900),  1,828,607;  area, 
62,250  square  miles,  of  whidi  710  are  water;  colored 
population,  827,807;  German,  S,6a4-  English,  2,847; 
Inah,  1,792;  Scotch,  1,228.  The  largest  cities  are 
Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery.  The  farm 
area  (1904)  was  20,685,427  acres,  of  which  8.654,991 
acres  are  improved.  Value  of  the  farm  land,  t80,lO5,- 
799;  of  all  farm  property,  $179,809,882.  The  cropa 
in  1906  were:  maise.  42,971,548  bushels;  wheal, 
1.041,082  bushels;  oats,  3.165,674  bushels;  rice,  45,- 
780  buahels;  cotton,  1,470,674  bales  (of  500  lbs.) ; 
68  factoriea  consuming  raw  eotton.  with  829,835  apln- 
dies  and  228,942  looms.  Coal  output  (1904).  It,- 
262,016  tone,  worth  918,480,111.  There  are  M  conn- 
ties  Id  the  state;  85  Benators,  105  repretentaUvea;  see- 
sions  are  held  once  in  four  yearn  and  are  limited  to 
60  day*.  Average  teawerature  in  the  north,  S0.70O; 
in  the  sonth,  66.6O0.  Rainfall,  64  inches  In  the  north; 
68  inches  in  the  south.  Length,  abont  886  nilea; 
width  (average),  175  miles. 

AIABKA.  Population  (1000).  68,592,  of  which 
80,507  (27,807  males)  were  white,  and  29,636  Indiana, 
Eskimos,  Alents,  etc.;  8,116  (%in^e;  265  Japaneae 
and  158  negroes.  Area,  abont  690,800  equare  milea. 
Bought  by  the  United  States  from  Buasia  In  1867  for 
$7,200,000.  The  number  of  seslskins  shipped  In  1906 
was  14,868.  The  annual  catch  of  salmon  is  valued  at 
$8,500,000;  30  companies  have  55  canning  and  12 
salting  eetabliahmenta.  In  1904  the  gold  output  was 
443,177  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $9,160,458;  of  silver. 
198,695  fine  ounces,  worth  $110,405.  At  Fort  Yukon 
the  thermometer  sinks  to  70°  below  aero  in  winter, 

AISAHT.  Population  (1900),  94,151.  Capital  of 
New  York  state,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  145  miles  north  of  New  York  City  and  200 
miles  west  of  Boston.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  railroad  and  of  the  Erie  OanaL  The 
state  rapltol  at  Albany  la  one  of  the  finest  eapitol  bnOd- 
ings  in  America. 

AISBBT  EDWABD  irrAirU.  A  lake  In  eralval 
Africa  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Congo  Free 

State  and  the  Britiah  protectorate  of  Uganda,  a  little 
south  of  the  equator,  about  SO  miles  long,  and  8,100 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  connected  wfUi  the  Albert 
NyanzH  by  the  Semliki  River.  One  of  the  soorcea  of 
the  Nile.    Discovered  by  Stanley,  In  1876. 

ALBBBT  NYANZA.  The  nortbemmott  of  five  large 
lakes  in  Central  Africa  which  form  the  roservoir  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  100  miles  long  and  25  milea  wide.  Its 
surface  is  2,100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  discoveiwd 
by  Baker  in  1864. 
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AUVPO.  Population,  137,150.  Oii«  of  the  mort 
importMt  towns  of  SjrU,  80  inU«t  out  of  the  Uedl- 
tarruwui  Be*.  lu  trade  is  eondderable  and  U  at- 
tnetlaf  mwr  Xnrqpeaiii.  It  ii  the  wftt  of  a  United 
States  eoMvL 

AISSflABSBIA.  Popalation  (1901),  71,298.  An 
iniportaiit  tomo,  47  miles  from  Oenoa.  The  principal 
armorr  of  the  Piedmonteae  in  the  imorrection  of  Lom* 
baidr  and  Venetia  (1848-1849). 

AlXUXUJg  XSUHDS.  A  croop  of  over  160 
Uanda  forainff  »  eontlnaatlon  of  Abaka  and  mnnlng 
oat  Into  Baring  Baa  towarda  Asia.  The  natlrea  are 
kaom  sa  Aleuta,  and  numbered  (1900)  2,000. 

AlfXAHDSXA.  Popolation,  819,766,  of  irhom 
268,669  are  Enrptians,  46,113  foreigners,  and  about 
S,000  nomad  &B7ptiana.  The  principal  port  of  Ecnrt, 
aitnated  en  a  peDinsula  vhleh  fwna  two  hsibora,  and 
Ttalted  by  over  2.800  Teasels  annoaUr.  Bnllt  by  Alex- 
ander in  882  B.  O. 

AXiGBBIA.  A  French  colour  In  north  Africa.  Pop- 
ulation, 4,774,042,  conaistiuK  of  2,000,000  Berbers, 
1,000,000  Arabs,  764,480  foreign  bom,  including  800,- 
000  Prench  and  47,564  Jews.  Area,  184,000  square 
miles.  It  fronts  650  miles  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
mns  inland  from  820  to  880  miles.  Morocco  )■  on 
the  west,  the  Sahara  Desert  on  the  south,  and  Tunis 
on  the  east.  The  capital  is  Algiers.  Formerlr  called 
Numldia.  as  united  under  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha. 
It  became  a  Roman  province  (48  B.  C);  afterwards 
it  was  independent,  till  the  inhabitants  invited  Bar- 
barossa,  the  pirate,  to  assist  them  against  the  Span- 
iards, who,  however,  seised  it  (1516).  Some  time 
sfterward  It  became  the  property  of  the  Turks;  re- 
duced by  Admiral  Blake  (1655):  bombarded  br  the 
French  (1761);  bombarded  hj  the  Britiah  fleet  and 
the  Christian  captives  set  free  (August  27,  1816). 
The  French  armj,  under  the  command  of  Oenersl 
Bourmont,  landed  In  the  Bar  of  Sidi-Feruch,  June  14, 
1880;  the  eitT  waa  taken  July  5;  and  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  Algaria  waa  anbaequeatlgr  rednead  and  be- 
eama  a  provfnee  of  Franee. 

AIAZBBfl.  Capital  <rf  Algeria,  oa  the  west  ahora  of 
the  Bay  of  Algiers.  Popniattoa  (ISOl),  96,542;  with 
suburbs,  188,708. 

ALmRABAP.  The  seat  of  goremment  of  the 
Northwest  Provlncea  of  British  Znola,  at  the  Junction 
of  the  Oaagea  and  Jumna,  72  miles  west  of  Benares; 
400  mllaa  hj  land  and  from  808  to  985  miles  hj  water 
from  Caleutta;  888  mllea  from  Delhi;  and  840  from 
Bombajr.  Population  (1901),  175,750.  A  rallwar 
eentar,  a  place  of  jHlgrunage,  and  a  great  commareial 
town.    The  nam*  means  "The  Gity  of  Ood." 

ALXSOHAiriBS.  A  name  given  to  the  mountain 
range  which  traversea  PennCTrrania  Karyland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia,  parallel  to  the  Blue  and  Blue 
Bidce  ranges.  The  general  direction  is  northeast  and 
BonthwesL  Ther  are  rich  In  coat  and  iron.  The 
nasoa  is  wmatiiHB  loosely  applied  to  the  whole  Appa- 
lachian range. 

AIASOman*.  a  city  tn  Pennsylvania,  oppodte 
Pittsburg,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers.  FopnUUoD  (1900),  129,896,  Inelndlng  80,300 
of  foreign  birth  and  8,800  negroes. 

Alf  B.  A  mountain  system  of  soutbem  Kurope 
whidi  indudee  Switierland  and  extends  into  Italy, 
Austria,  France,  and  Oermany.  It  cover*  an  area  of 
from  80,000  to  90,000  square  miles.  The  total  length 
Is  over  600  miles  and  the  width  from  75  to  150  mileB. 
There  are  hundred*  of  peak*  in  It  of  over  10,000  feet. 
Ifont  Blane,  the  higheat  ia  16.781  feet  The  range 
takes  dUfemt  namea  In  different  localitiea  and  la 
much  subdivided.    The  dilef  passes  over  the  Alps  are: 

(1)  La  Oomielie,  a  military  road  from  Nice  to  Oetioa. 

(2)  The  road  over  the  Col  di  Tenda  between  Nice  and 
Cnnai^  of  which  the  hlrtest  point  is  6,150  feet.  (8) 
the  road  over  Hont  Qmiim  l>etween  Provence  and 
X>auphin<  and  Turin;  highest  point,  6,100  feet.  (4) 
the  carriage  road  over  Ifont  Cenla,  made  by  Napoleon 
in  1805  and  connecting  Bavoy  with  Piedmont;  highest 

Bint,  e,660  feet.  Near  this  Is  the  railway  tunnel  of 
ont  Cenls.  (5)  Little  St.  Bernard  Pass,  cDunecting 
Bavoy  with  Piedmont;  highest  point,  7,180  feet.  Over 
the  Central  Alps  are:  (1)  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass, 
cenneeting  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  with  Piedmont; 
highest  point,  8,120  feet.  Crossed  by  Napoleon  in 
1800.  (2)  Uagnlfleent  road  over  the  Simplon  made 
by  Napoleon  (1801-1806),  conoeeting  Valals  with 
PiodmoBt  and  Lombardy;  highest  point,  6,500  feet. 

a I)  St.  (}otliard  Pass,  eoanecting  Lucerne  with  Lago 
aggtore:  highest  print,  a,«a67eet.    (4)   San  Ber- 
nanUno  Paw;  6,770  ftoet.    (6)  Bplfigen  Faaa,  uaed  by 


the  Bomana  and  by  the  Oermani  In  early  times,  oon- 
necto  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Adda;  6,945 
feet.  (6)  Purka  Pass,  a  wagon  road  eennectlDg  the 
heads  of  the  Bhine  and  Bbone;  7,992  feet.  (7)  Stet- 
vio  Faas,  the  most  elevated  carriage  road  in  Europe; 
9,055  feet;  between  Tyrol  and  Lombard^.  (8)  Bren- 
ner Pass,  from  Innabmck  to  Trent  and  Verona;  4,490 
feet.  The  roads  over  the  Western  Alps  are  mneh 
lower.  There  are  four  railway*  which  cross  the  Alps; 
Mont  Cents,  between  France  and  Italy;  St.  Oothatd, 
connecting  Lake  Lucerne -and  Lago  Maniore:  Simplon, 
from  the  unwr  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  i«go  Magglore; 
Brenner,  from  Munich  and  Innabmck  to  Verona  and 
Venice.  Arlberg  is  the  great  highway  between  Aoa- 
trla  and  Switaeriand.  The  Oiiraegrat  railway,  the 
highest  railway  in  Europe,  dlmbs  up  to  an  elevatiea 
of  9,908  feet  near  the  Uatterbom. 

ALTAI  HOUNTAINS.  A  range  in  central  Asia  on 
the  borders  of  Siberia  and  the  Obineae  Eovire.  They 
ran  northwest  and  southeaat.  The  highest  wrfiit  is 
Mount  Bielukha  (White  UounUln).  ever  14,800  leeL 
The  Trans-Siberian  railway  crosses  tlie  range  near 
Lake  Baikal. 

AXAZOV.  A  Hrer  in  Booth  America.  From  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ucavali  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amaion 
is  more  than  8,800  nJlea.  It  is  formed  br  the  union 
of  the  Ucayali  and  the  Marafion  rivers,  wnicb  rise  in 
the  Andes.  The  river  is  two  miles  wide  where  it 
entera  Brssll  and  expands  to  a  width  of  over  fifty 
miles  at  its  main  month;  while  from  headland  to 
headland  where  It  entera  the  sea  its  width  is  fully 
150  mllea.  It  drains  2,500,000  square  miles.  The 
river  Is  nsvlgable  by  largo  vesaels  for  2,200  miles,  and 
con^eraUy  farther  for  snaall  boats.  Bagnlar  lines  of 
steamen  mu  from  the  mouth  to  Turlmagnas  on  the 
Hnallaga  arm  of  the  river  in  Pen. 

AMEBIOA.  America  was  first  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbns  (1492);  South  America  by  Columbus 
in  1498;  and  North  America  by  John  Cabot,  a  Vene- 
tian (1497 ) .  Area,  about  16,000,000  square  miles, 
of  which  North  America  has  about  6,800,000  and 
South  America,  7.700,000.  Papulation,  143,588,000, 
of  which  North  America  has  about  100,000,000  and 
South  America  over  43,000,000.  The  greatest  length 
of  America  is  over  9,000  miles,  exclusrve  of  islands; 
greatest  width  of  mainland,  about  8,800  miles.  It  ia 
divided  Into  two  nearly  equal  parts  connected  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  NORTH  AMEBIOA.  The  sur- 
face is  broken  by  two  ranges  of  mountains.  One,  on 
the  west,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  in  reality  con- 
sists of  two  ranges  inclosing  tbe  valley  of  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake;  the  other,  on  the  east,  the  Appalachian, 
which  also  consists  of  two  ranges.  The  highest  moun- 
tsin  in  North  America  la  Mount  McKinley,  20,464  feet, 
though  Mount  St.  Ellas  (18.100  feet)  long  enioyed 
this  reputation.  The  volcano  Oriiaba  in  Mexico  is 
18,250  feet  high.  The  principal  Arctic  river  is  the 
Mackeniie;  those  on  the  weat  are:  Yukon,  Columbia, 
and  Colorado;  the  Mississippi  and  Rio  Orande  are  the 
largest  flowing  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico;  the  most  im- 

eirtsnt  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  the  St.  Lawrence, 
ndaon,  and  Susquehanna.  Thirteen  colonies  declared 
thems^es  independent  of  the  British  crown  (July  4, 
1776)  and  were  recognised  as  such  by  England  (1783). 
American  Congress  first  met  at  Philadelphia  (September 
6,  1774);  removed  to  Washington  (1801),  CBMnu^ 
JOKBBIOA  lies  between  Mexico  and  Colombia.  The 
Cordilleras  extending  through  It  connect  the  Andes  and 
the  Rocky  Mountaina.  Its  people  are  mostly  Indiana 
and  half-ltreeds,  with  few  whltea  and  negroes.  MUTU 
AVBBIOA  has  a  very  even  coast  line  with  few  good 
harbora.  The  Andes  ran  near  the  west  coast  and  ex- 
tend from  Central  America  to  Cape  Rora.  The  hif^est 
peak  is  Aconcagua,  23,080  feet.  The  great  rivsn  an 
on  the  east  and  include  the  Amason.  Orinoco,  and  La 
Plata.  South  American  independence  was  established 
and  recognised  by  the  United  States  and  England,  who 
sent  consuls  to  tbe  new  states  (1824). 

AHIENS.  Capital  of  ancient  PIcardy,  on  the 
Somme,  81  miles  from  Paris.  Population  (1901),  90,- 
758.    Noted  for  its  world-famous  csthedral. 

AMOT.  A  city  and  seaport  of  China  in  the  province 
of  Fu-kien,  situated  on  Amor  island,  opposite  For- 
mosa. Population  (1904),  114,100.  The  tea  de- 
atroyed  In  Boston  Harbor  (1773)  came  from  Amoy. 
Opened  as  a  port  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  Britiah 
(1842).  Every  year  100,000  emigranta  pass  tlirough 
Amoy  on  their  way  to  Singapore. 

AHSTBBDAU.  Capital  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Amstel  and  the  T  (pronounced  Ere). 
PopnUtlon  (1904),  661,415.  The  clt^is  cut  up.Inte 
ninety  islands  by  rivers  and  canals 
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by  more  than  800  bridgei;  it  has  Kreat  art  ealleiiea 
mad  f>  ■  center  of  learning.  Its  diamonil  poliahinK 
(actftries  are  tha  greateat  in  the  world  and  are  con- 
trailed  by  Portugese  Jewi,  vho  enqiloy  onr  13,000 

AKU  or  AW-DABTA.  A  river  in  central  AtU 
flowing  aortberly  into  the  Aral  Soa.  It  is  navigable 
for  oy«r  1,600  milaa  and  is  eapecially  valnaUo  for 
irrigation. 

AMDlt.  A  rirer  of  Asia  wbicli  In  a  course  of  nearly 
2,800  miles  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  lCanchiiri» 
and  flows  into  the  strait  between  the  island  of  Sa- 
^alln  and  the  mainland  near  the  Bea  of  Okhotsk. 
Tbe  rirer  is  wide  in  its  lower  course  and  is  free  from 
Ice  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

AllDES.  The  great  mountain  chain  of  South  Amer- 
ica running,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  north  of  the  con- 
tinent parallel  and  close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
distance  of  4,500  miles.  The  average  breadth  is  ISO 
miles  and  average  height,  12,000  feet.  Aconcagua, 
23,080  feet;  Chimboraio,  20,498  feet;  Cotopaxi,  10  613 
feet;  Antisana,  19,335  feet ;  Huascan,  22,051  feet ; 
lluandoy,  21,089  feet;  Misti,  20,018  feet;  Anrohuma, 
21,400  feet:  Illampu,  21,275  feet;  Illimani,  21,080 
feet;  Uereedario,  22,315  feet;  Toroni,  21840  feet  are 
among  the  highest  peaks,  many  of  them  volcanoes.  The 
OroyA  railway  (highest  point,  15,665  feet)  crosses  the 
Andes  and  connects  Lima  and  Callao  with  Oroya  and 
Concepdon.  Another  railway  connects  HoUondo  with 
Puno  on  Lain  Titicaea. 

AHOOIiA.  Portumese  goIodt  In  weit  Africa.  Area, 
484,800  aquare  milea:  vopulatfon,  4,119,000.  It 
tounies  Congo  State,  BritlaB  South  Africa,  Oerman 
Southwest  Africa,  and  French  Congo.  The  capital  la 
S.  Paul  de  Loando.    The  coast  line  is  1,000  miles. 

ANOOKA.  Turkish  province  in  the  hilerior  of  Asia 
Minor,  220  miles  from  Conatantinople.  Also  a  city  of 
the  same  name  within  the  province.  Area  of  the 
province,  27,870  aqnaro  miles;  population,  932,800. 
Population  of  city,  about  80,000.  Noted  for  the  breed 
of  long-haired  goats.  Dogs,  rabbits,  and  cats  are  also 
long-haired,  a  peculiarity  dependent  npoti  the  climate. 

ANN  AM  or  AN  AM.  The  central  division  of  French 
Indo-China  from  Cochin  China  on  tbe  south  to  Ton- 
quin  on  the  north  with  a  coast  line  of  750  miles.  Area, 
50,000  aquare  miles:  population  estimated  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000.  France  gained  the  territory 
by  conqacat  between  1862  and  1886. 

AJIHAPOLIS.  Capital  of  Maryland,  on  the  Severn 
River,  2  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  26  miles  from 
Baltimore  and  87  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Pop- 
ulation (1900),  8,525.  The  seat  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  (esUblished  1845). 

AMHAPOUS.  A  seaport  In  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
on  Annapolis  Basin.  Formerly  the  site  at  Champtain's 
colony  of  Fort  Soyal  (1604).  100  miles  weit  of 
Halifax.    Population  (1901),  1,019. 

ANN  ABBOB.  County  seat  of  Washtenaw  County, 
Michigan,  on  the  Huron  River,  38  milea  west  of  De- 
troit, on  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Ann  Arbor 
railroads.  Population  (1900),  14,509.  The  seat  of 
the  Unlveralty  of  Michigan. 

AHTIOOSTI.  A  barren  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  within  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
It  is  135  miles  long;  extreme  width,  40  miles;  area, 
3,500  aqnara  miles;  population,  250.  Acquired  (1896) 
as  a  game  preserve  by  M.  Uenier,  a  Parla  mantifaC' 
tnrer. 

AHTIOUA.  A  British  West  Indian  island,  the  most 
important  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Area,  108  square 
miles;  population  (1901),  34,971.  of  which  only  5,000 
are  white.  Capital,  St.  John  (population,  10,000). 
Discovered  by  Columbus  (1493);  acquired  by  England 
(1682).    Slavery  abolished  in  1834. 

AMTILLES.  A  name  applied  to  the  West  Indies 
cxeluaive  of  the  Bahamas,  Total  area,  90,000  square 
milea;  divided  Into  the  Greater  and  Leaaer  Antilles. 
Tn  the  former  are  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  Porto 
Rico, 

ASnOCH.  A  city  In  Syria ;  built  by  Seleucns 
after  the  battle  of  Ipavs  (800  B.  O.) ;  100,000  of  its 
irhabilants  killed  by  the  Jews  in  one  day  (145  B.  C). 
The  modem  town  of  Antaklyeh,  In  Aleppo,  is  aitaaled 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Antiocb,  Population  from  18,- 
000  to  28,000, 

AKTWEBP.  The  second  city  of  Belgium,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Noted  for  its  fine  OoUiio 
cathedral,  eontainliig  three  gnat  paintings  by  Bobens; 


picture  gallerr;  and  public  buildings.  Population 
(1904),  291,U9. 

APBHNmB.  A  spur  of  the  Alps  running  fbrongh 
Italy  with  a  total  length  of  800  miles  snd  breadth  of 
from  25  to  85  miles.  The  average  height  is  4,000 
feet,    Monte  Gomo  (9,580  feet)  is  the  highest  peak, 

APIA.  Chief  town  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Oerman  island  of  Upolu.  Popu- 
lation, 8,750,  of  whom  250  are  Europeans. 

AFPAIiAOHIAKS.  An  eztenuve  mountain  system 
in  eastern  United  States  extending  from  northern 
Alabama  and  Oeeivia  to  Albany,  N,  T,  The  Adiron- 
dacks  are  geologically  aeparate  from  these.  The  sys- 
tem is  divided  into  Blue  Bidge,  Alleghany  Mountains, 
Catskills,  Shenandoah,  Cumberland,  Clindi,  Highlands 
of  New  Jersey,  White  Mountains,  Black  Monntains, 
and  Unaka.  The  highest  peak  ia  Mount  MHehett  la 
the  Black  Mountaina  (6,710  feet). 

ABABXA,  The  southwestern  penlnsnia  of  Asia. 
Length.  1,600  milea;  breadth,  1,S00  mllsB;  area,  1,200,- 
000  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  8,500,000 
to  6,000,000.  HHa  most  Important  cities  are  Mecca, 
Hnseat,  Jeddah,  Hodeida,  Medina,  Biad,  Aden  and 
Mocha. 

ABAIi.  A  salt-water  lake  in  Russian  central  Asia, 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Greatest  length,  280  miles; 
neatest  width,  162  miles;  area,  25,050  square  miles. 
The  fourth  largest  lake  in  the  world.  The  largest  are 
Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Superior,  and  Victoria  Nyansa.  It 
ia  163  feet  above  sea  level  and  250  feet  above  the 
Caspian.    Its  average  depth  is  only  60  feet. 

ABOHAHOBL.  A  Buuian  city  in  Arcbangelgov- 
emment,  on  the  Dvina  River,  26  miles  from  tbe  White 
Sea  and  740  oiiles  north  of  St.  Petersburg;  the  only 
large  city  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  harbor  is  free 
from  ice  only  from  July  to  September.  Population, 
about  22,000. 

ABB<)UIPA.  The  second  dty  in  Pern,  on  the  Chile 
Blver,  105  milea  from  the  port  of  MoOsndo.  Popula- 
tion Ci90I).  85,000. 

ABOBBmu   or  ABGEHTINE   BEPUBLIC.  The 

second  largest  state  in  South  America,  on  the  extreme 
south  of  that  continent.  Length  2,800  miles; 
breadth,  from  200  miles  in  the  south  to  1,000  miles 
in  the  north.  Total  area,  about  1,185,840  aquare 
miles.  Population,  5,410,028.  The  chief  towns  are 
Buenos  Aires,  C6rdoba,  Bosario,  Tucumin,  Mendoaa, 
Sante  F6,  and  Parani. 

ABIZOKA.  Population  (1900),  122,981;  area,  113,- 
020  square  miles,  of  which  100  are  under  water,  In- 
dian population,  26,400,  of  which  20,100  are  Navajoa. 
The  foreign  population  (24,233)  is  chiefly  Mexican 
(14,172).  The  largest  cities  are  Tucson,  Phoenix 
(capital),  Prescott,  and  Jerome,  The  farm  area  (1900) 
was  1,936,827  acres,  of  which  254,521  acres  were  im- 

E roved.  Alfalfa  is  the  dtlef  crop,  then  wheat  and 
ariey.  Much  has  been  done  by  irrigation  to  over- 
come the  dry  elimate.  In  1905  there  were  106,605 
horses,  8.928  mules,  19,288  milch  cows,  512,294  other 
cattle,  816,141  sheep,  and  18,184  swine.  In  1904  the 
output  of  copper  was  199,481,044  pounds,  valued  at 
«24,985,131;  1,779,967  pounds  of  lead,  valued  at 
98,478,582 ;  2,314,940  ounces  of  allver,  valued  at 
(1,825,303. 

ABEAHSAS.  Population  (1900),  1,311,564,  of 
whom  366,856  were  colored  and  14,280  were  foreign 
bom  (5,971  Germans).  The  largest  city  is  Little 
Rock.  The  total  farm  area  in  Arkansas  (1900)- was 
16,686,719  acres  (6,958,785  acres  improved).  In 
1904-1905  905,000  balea  of  cotton  (600  Iba.  to  the 
bale) ;  734,800  pounds  of  tobacco,  vahied  at  9103,802; 
464,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  9282,000;  2,009,- 
431  tons  of  coal  were  produced.  There  are  25,600.000 
acres  of  timber  land.  First  settlement  was  made  by  the 
French,  at  Arkansas  Post  (1685).  Admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1836.  The  mineral  resources  nf  the  state 
are  very  large,  and  receive  much  attention.  Stock 
raising  is  extensive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  induatry, 
corn,  cotton,  and  wheat  being  the  leading  productions. 
Oats,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  and  flue  fruits  are  also 
produced  to  a  considerable  extent. 

ABKANSAS  BIVEB.  Next  to  the  Missouri  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Mississippi.  Rises  In  Colorado 
and  flows  through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkanaaa. 
It  is  2,000  miles  long  and  Is  navigable  for  650  miles. 

ABAUA-TAUA.  The  highest  active  volcano  In 
Japan  (8,280  feet  high).  Its  last  eruption  was  in 
1788.  Its  crater  measorea  three  quarters  of  a  mils 
in  drcnrnfereflee. 
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A8>nXT  PABK.  A  titj  In  IConmoatlt  Oonittr,  Nvir 
JerMfi  6  milM  from  Long  Branch,  on  the  Auuitle 
eout.  One  of  tb«  most  popoUr  vataring  placei. 
PopnUtioB  (ISOO),  4,148. 

A80BR8X0R.  A  Tolcanlo  Island  in  the  Atlantic, 
700  milea  northwest  of  St.  Helena.  Area,  85  square 
miles.  It  taelongB  to  Great  Britain  and  is  used  as  a 
coaling  and  victualing  station.  Chief  town,  Qeorgetown. 

ASHAVTX  or  ASBANTEB.  A  British  crown  00)007 
of  the  Qold  Coast  on  the  west  of  Africa.  Area,  about 
10,000  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  3, 000,* 
000.  Capital,  Knmasi.  Ashanti  was  placad  nnder 
British  protection  in  1896.  In  1000  the  natirM  rose 
in  sudden  rebellion,  and  in  1901  the  eonntir  wm 
deflnitelj  annexed  to  Great  Britain. 

ASIA.  The  largest  division  of  land  on  the  globe. 
Area,  exclnsive  of  islands,  about  16,000,000  square 
miles.  The  istanda  add  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Population,  estimated,  850,000,000.  The  disUnea 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  Japan  Is  5,500  miles;  from 
Ualacca  In  the  aonth  to  Cape  TchelTnekin  In  Siberia 
is  S.lOO  miles.  The  coast  line  is  about  83,000  milea 
long,  Ila  mountains  comprise  the  Altai,  Himalaya, 
Hindu-lnuh,  Pamir,  Tibet,  Tauim  Anti-Tanms,  Lib- 
anus,  Anti-Llbanns,  and  the  hignlanda  of  Armenia. 
Rlghest  known  point  is  Sfonnt  Everest,  29,000  feet, 
now  believed  to  oe  the  loftiest  point  on  the  earth, 

ASSAK.  A  division  of  British  India  bordering  on 
CUna,  Burma,  and  Bengal.  Area,  52,078  square 
milea;  population  (1901).  6,122.201,  of  whom  1,500.- 
000  are  Mob«mmedans.  Over  70  different  dialects 
are  spoken  In  Assam.  About  800,000  acres  are  now 
under  tea  cultivation.    Shillong  is  the  chief  tows. 

ASSnriBOZMS.  a  ilver  in  Uanltoba.  Canada, 
formed  hj  the  Jnnction  of  the  Qu'Appelle  and  Souris 
rivers.  The  Assiniboine  flows  Into  the  Bed  Biver  at 
Winnipeg.    It  is  400  miles  lour. 

AST&A^HAIT.  A  province  of  Russia  bordering  on 
the  Caspian  Sea;  the  fourth  In  slie,  having  an  area  of 
01,387  square  miles.  Popalation.  about  1,000,000. 
The  chief  town  is  Astrakhan,  on  an  island  in  the 
Volga,  60  milea  from  the  Caaplan  Bea  and  S88  milea 
from  koaeow.    Population  (ISOO),  121,580. 

ASUVOUnr.  capital  of  FaragUT,  on  th«  Fai»giia7 
Biver.    PopuUUon  (1905).  60,359. 

ATHABASCA  LASB.  In  Canada,  In  the  province 
of  Alberta.  It  is  230  miles  long  with  an  average 
width  of  20  miles.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Athabasca  River  (647  miles). 

ATHBNB.  Capita)  of  Greece,  three  mllee  inland 
from  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  harbor  is  the  Piraeus. 
Population  (1906),  170,000. 

ATLANTA.  Capital  of  Georgia,  in  Pnlton  Connt7, 
171  miles  north  of  Augusta  and  274  milea  from  Sa- 
vannah. Papulation  (1900),  89,872,  including  39.500 
UMroes  and  2,500  of  foreign  birth.  Known  as  the 
"wt«  CltT."  One  of  the  most  Important  rallwar 
centers  of  the  South. 

ATLANTZO  OITT.  A  leaside  resort  on  a  small 
sandf  islet  (Absecon  Beach)  in  New  Jersev,  60  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  137  miles  from  New  York. 
Population  (1900),  27,838.  Summer  vialtora,  about 
800,000. 

ATLABTIO  OOBAB*.  Over  9,000  miles  long;  aver- 
age width,  about  8,000  miles;  narrowest  place  is 
between  Cape  Palmas  in  Africa  and  Cape  8ao  Roqoe 
in  South  America  (1,900  miles) ;  area,  80,000,000 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  arms  and  inlets;  average 
depth,  between  50°  N.  and  60°  8.,  18,000  feet;  shal- 
lower north  and  south  of  these  limits;  greatest  depth, 
found  by  the  (Challenger,  27,866  feet,  found  north  of 
Porto  Bico.  The  temperature  of  the  water  on  the 
fioor  of  tbe  ocean  varies  from  32o  F.  to  87o  F.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  surface  water  varies  from 
820  p,  )q  eqnatorial  regions  to  82o  p.  in  polar  re- 
glmiB.  The  speed  of  ogmii  enrre&ta  varlM  from  20  to 
75  milea  a  day. 

ATLA8  UOUNTAXHS.  A  range  extending  from 
Iforoceo  to  Tunis  in  nortbem  Africa.  The  highest 
^ks^are  ^Jebel  Ayaehin,  14,600  feet,  and  Tamjurt, 

AVOKLABS.  Cartel  of  Auckland,  on  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  Distant  1,815  miles  from 
Sydney,  1,650  from  Uelboume,  5,i40  from  Ban  Fran- 
ciaeo.    PopnlaUon  (1901),  34,216. 
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AUGVSXA.  Capital  of  ICalno,  on  tlie  Kennebw 
Biver,  45  miles  from  Ita  mouth,  74  miles  from  Bwagor, 
and  170  miles  from  Boston.  Population  (IMO),  II,' 
688. 

ATTOUSTA.  City  in  Richmond  County,  Georgia,  on 
the  Savannah  River,  281  miles  from  its  mouth,  ISS 
miles  from  Savannah.  One  of  the  largest  cotton  mar- 
kets of  the  South.    Fopolatton  (1900),  89,441. 

AU'BTIB'.  Capital  of  Texas,  in  Travis  County,  186 
miles  from  Houston,  on  the  Colorado  Biver.  Its  capl- 
tol,  coet  83,500.000,  is  the  largest  state  capital  in  the 
United  Sutes.    PopuUtion  (1900),  22,258, 

AUSTBAUA.  An  island- continent  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Greatest  length,  2,500  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  1,950  miles;  area,  2,972,906  squara  milea. 
Population  (1901).  8,778,870.  The  average  height  of 
land  is  only  1,300  feet.  Mount  Kosciusko  (7,886) 
and  Mount  Townshend  (7,852  feet)  are  tbe  highest 

Eiaks.    The  Murray  River,  with  its  great  brnaen  the 
arllng,  is  by  far  the  longest  river,  being  navigable 
for  ever  1,700  miles. 

ATTSTBIA-HUVGABT.  Area,  240,943  square  miles, 
not  Including  28,262  square  milea  of  the  recently  an- 
nexed provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herxegovina.  Greatest 
length  east  to  west,  800  miles:  north  to  south,  650  miles. 
Population  (1900).  45,810,835.  One  of  the  moat 
mountainous  countries  of  Europe.  The  chief  ranges 
are  Alps,  Carpsthtans,  and  Bohemian  Highlands.  The 
highest  summit  is  the  Ortler  Bpltie,  12,600  feet.  In 
the  Alps.  The  highest  in  the  Carpathians  is  Gerla- 
dorfer  Spitse,  8.700  feet.  The  longest  river  is  the 
I^nube. 

AZOBBS.  A  group  of  Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  800 
miles  west  of  Portugal,  to  which  they  belong,  stretch- 
ing over  400  miles,  with  an  area  of  1,005  square  miles. 
They  are  nine  in  number,  of  which  Saint  Michaera 
(209  square  miles),  Pico  (178  square  miles),  and 
Terceira  ( 164  square  miles)  are  the  largest.  The 
highest  volcanic  summit  Is  Pico  Alto,  7,640  feeL  Pop- 
ulation (1000),  256,291,  chiefly  Portuguese. 

AZOV,  SBA  OF.  A  gulf  connected  by  tbe  Strait  of 
Kertch  with  the  Black  Sea.  inclosed  by  Bueaian  terri- 
tory. Greatest  length,  200  miles;  width,  120  miles; 
area,  15,000  square  miles. 

BAB-EL-HAMDEB.  Ths  strait  connecting  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Arabian  Sea  and  separating  Arabia  from 
Africa;  divided  Into  two  channela  by  the  island  of 
Ferim.  A  dangaroua  paaaage,  hence  eslled  "the  gate 
of  teara." 

BABAJOZ  (bod-oh-koce').  A  town  in  Spain  near 
the  borders  of  Portugal.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars 
(1813)  Wellington  took  it  by  storm,  losing  5,000  men. 

BADBN.  Grand  Duehy  of  ths  German  Empire, 
fourth  In  sise  (area,  6,821  square  miles)  and  fifth  in 
population  (1900,  1,866.584).  It  forma  a  part  of  tbe 
southwestern  end  of  tbe  empire.  Karisruhe  (111,241) 
is  the  capital  and  Mannheim  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing center. 

BAFFIN  LAND.  A  large  Island  west  of  Oreenland, 
a  part  of  the  (Canadian  diatrict  of  Frsaklln.    Not  yet 

fu uy  explored. 

BAFFIN  BAT.  A  sea  hetween  North  America 
and  Oreenland,  SOO  miles  long,  average  width  280, 
greatest  depth  6,890  feet.  Joined  to  the  Atlantic  by 
Davis  Strait  and  to  the  Arctic  by  Smith  and  Lancaster 

sounds. 

BAODAD.  CapiUl  of  a  Turkish  vilayet  of  the 
same  name;  once  the  moat  magnificent  Mohammedan 
city;  on  both  aides  of  the  Tints  Biver.  Population 
(estimated),  150,000,  Arabs,  Turka,  Jews.  Persians, 
Kurds,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Hindus. 

BARAMAS  or  LUOATOS.  A  group  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  southeast  of  Florida  and  north  of  Cuba; 
over  8,000  in  number,  Including  reefs,  of  which  only 
20  are  inhabited;  total  area,  5.450  squara  miles.  Hos- 
aau.  on  New  Providence,  Is  the  eapltsl.  Population 
of  the  islands  (1901),  53,785.  The  islands  were  dlu- 
covered  by  (Columbus  (1492). 

BAHIA.  CapIUl  of  Babis,  Braiil,  on  the  east  shore 
of  Bay  of  All  Saints,  440  milea  from  Pemambnco  and 
BOO  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Population  (last  census.  1900), 
280,000. 

BAHBEIH  ISLANDS.  On  the  western  side  of  tbe 
Peraian  Onlf,  nnder  British  protectorate.  Bahrein, 
the  chief  ialand.  Is  25  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide. 
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Pearl  fiahlnf  |g  the  great  indna^.    PopnbtioB,  about 

70,000. 

BATKATi.  Third  lake  In  siie  and  largeit  freah- 
water  lake  in  Asia ;  In  the  south  of  Siberia,  in  Irkutak, 
on  the  Siberian  railway.  Area,  18,000  sqoare  miles; 
ahoTfl  line,  1,000  milea;  390  miles  long  and  from  20 
to  50  miles  wide;  greateat  depth,  4.500  feat.  It  ia 
froaen  from  Norember  to  April,  whan  tratte  U  eoDdnetad 
over  the  ice. 

BAKU.  Seaport  of  the  Bnaliaii  empire.  Best  port 
on  the  Oaspian  Sea,  and  largelr  viaited  by  craft  of 
various  kinds.  Most  prodactlre  petroleum  diatrict  In 
the  world.    Population  (1900),  178,188. 

BALASLAVA.  A  small  Bnaalao  town  on  the  Blaek 
Sea,  eight  miles  from  Sebastopol.  In  the  battle  (Oc- 
tober 25,  1854)  between  the  allied  armies  of  Prance, 
England,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  against  Busaia,  fought 
there  during  the  Crimean  War,  the  celebrated  "Charge 
of  the  Lifht  Brigade"  occurred.  Out  of  600  men  only 
160  Burvived  from  tfae  Light  Caralry  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan  in  an  attack  np<nt  the  Rnasian 
(Bna  across  an  expoied  plain.  "Some  one  had  blun- 
dered" in  giving  tae  command. 

BALEABIO  ISLBS.  Fire  UUnds  belondng  to  Spain 
in  the  Mediterranean  off  the  eowt  of  Talencta, — Ha- 
torea,  Ulnorea.  Iviia,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera.  Area, 
1,860  aqnara  miles.  Population,  800,926.  OaplUl, 
Palma,  on  Majorca. 

BALKAN  MOUNTAINS.  In  soutbeastero  Enrope, 
In  Austria-Hungary,  Servla,  Bulgaria,  Bonmania,  to 
the  Black  Sea.    Several  peaks  exceed  7,000  feet. 

BAI.KAN  PENINSUIiA.  A  name  given  to  the  moat 
easterly  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  aouthem  Europe. 
It  includes  Turkey  In  Europe,  Bnlgarla,  Eaatam  Bon- 
melia,  Servla,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  ana  Henegovlna. 
Area,  about  175,000  square  miles. 

BAIJU.BH.  The  fourth  lake  In  sise  in  Aaia,  near 
the  eastern  borders  of  central  Asia.  Area,  8,600 
sanare  mtlea;  8S0  miles  long  and  from  6  to  54  miles 
wide.    IVoaen  from  November  to  AjurlL 

BATiTiARAT.  Next  to  Melbourne  the  most  Impor- 
tant town  in  Victoria,  Australia,  in  rich  gold  fields  on 
the  Yarrowee  Creek,  74  miles  from  Melbourne.  Pod- 
nlaUon  (1901),  48,710, 

BALTIC  SSA.  In  northern  Europe,  aurronnded  by 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  missia,  and  con- 
nected with  the  North  Sea  by  The  Sound,  Great  Belt, 
Uttle  Belt,  Oattegat  and  Skagerrack.  Greatest  length. 
980  miles ;  breadth,  from  50  to  42  S  miles.  Area 
16<^000  aqnare  miles.  Arma  of  it  are  gulfs  of  Riga 
and  Finland  in  Busaia  and  the  Qnli  of  Bothnia  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden. 

BALTIHOBE.  Metropolia  of  Maryland  and  sixth 
city  of  the  United  Sutea.  on  the  Patapsco  River,  about 
14  milea  from  Cheaapeaka  Bay.  Population  (1900), 
608,967,  of  whom  68,600  are  foreign  bom,  429,21g 
are  white,  and  79,789  colored. 

BALUCHISTAN.  A  semi-independent  country  of 
Asia  bounded  by  Afghanistan  on  tiie  north,  Bntiah 
India  on  the  east,  Arabian  Sea  on  the  aouth,  and 
Persia  on  the  west.  Area,  184,000  square  milea. 
Population  (1902),  estimated  at  600,000.  Eelat  ia 
the  capital. 

'  BANGKOK.  Capital  of  6i«m,  on  the  Menam,  20 
miles  from  ita  mouth.  Popnlatioo  la  rarionaly  esti- 
mated at  from  300,000  to  600,000. 

BANOOB.  County  seat  of  Penobaeot  Oonnty,  Maine, 
on  the  Penobscot  River;  connected  with  Brewer  by  a 
bridge.    Population  (1900),  21,860. 

BABAHOr  IBLAHD.    Chief  of  the  Alexander  Ar^- 

{lelago,  off  aottthwest  coast  of  Alaalca.  It  la  100  milea 
ong  and  26  miles  wide.  Sitka  (1,896)  ia  on  tha 
northwest  coast. 

BABBASOS.  Host  easterly  of  tho  West  Indies, 
owned  by  Great  Britain,  78  miles  east  of  St.  Vincent. 
Area,  166  square  miles  or  106,240  acres,  of  which 
over  100,000  are  under  cultivation.  Population  (1900), 
196,000.    Capital  and  chief  port  is  Bridgetown. 

BABBABT  8TATBS.  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Trlptdi,  Feuan,  and  Barca,  in  northern  Africa,  on  Uie 
Hediterrauean  Bea. 

BABCELONA.  Gaidtal  ol  Catalonia  and  the  second 
largeat  city  of  Spain.    On  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  440 


miles  by  rail  from  Madrid.  Population  (1897,  last 
eensna),  510,000.  Barcelona  ia  said  to  have  been  bailt 
by  Hamilcar,  the  Oarthannian  general  who  aubduad 
Spain.   Beduced  by  Lonia  UV.  <a  Francs  (1714). 

BASEL  or  BASUS  or  BAI2.  An  important  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  north  of  Swltierland  Capital 
of  the  half-canton  of  Baael-Stadt.  on  the  Rhine.  The 
moat  powerful  financial  idty  of  Swltmland.  Popula- 
tion (1900),  112.885. 

BA8UT0LAND.  British  crown  colony  In  South 
Africa  between  Orange  River  Colony,  Natal,  and  Cape 
Colony.  Area,  10,800  square  miles.  Population,  360,- 
000,  almost  entirely  Basutoa.  One  of  Uie  best  grain- 
producing  districts  in  Africa  and  extremely  healthful. 
Annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1871  and  formed  into  a 
aeparate  colony  in  1884. 

BATAVIA.  Capital  and  chief  city  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  on  the  north  eoaat  of  Java.  The  moat 
imtKirUnt  commercial  city  of  the  Bast  Indies.  Popn- 
lation,  115,887. 

BATON  BOUGB.  Capital  of  Louisiana,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Miaelssippi,  89  miles  from  New  Orleana. 
Population  (1900),  11,269. 

BATTLE  OBEEK.  A  city  in  Calhoun  Gonnty,  Mich- 
igan, 121  miles  from  Detroit,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kalamaioo  River  with  Battle  Creek.  Headquarter!  of 
the  Seventh  Day  AdveatisU.  Population  (1900),  18,- 
568. 

BATUM  or  BATOUM.  One  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  eaat  coast  of  tha  Blaek  Sea,  about  8  miles  from 
the  Turkish  frontier.  Given  to  Russia  by  the  Berlin 
Congress  (1878)  on  condition  that  it  should  never  be 
a  tuval  station.  A  great  center  of  trade  in  patrolenm, 
wheat,  and  manganese.    Population  (1897),  28,609. 

BAVABIA.  A  kingdom  and  one  of  the  states  of 
the  German  Empire,  aecond  in  slie  and  population 
only  to  Prassia.  Divided  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse.  Area,  29,282  square  miles.  Population  (1000), 
6,175,158,  over  70  per  cent.  Roman  Gatbolice.  Capital 
ia  Munich.  Nuremberg,  Angaborg,  Wilrsburg,  Battsbon, 
and  Bayrenth  are  important  placea. 

BECHUANAXtAND.  A  British  crown  colony  and 
protectorate  in  southwestern  Afriea.  Area,  218,000 
square  miles.    Population,  200,000,  chiefly  nativea. 

BBIBUT  or  BETBUT.  Chief  seaport  of  Syria,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  about  SO  milea  from  Damaaoua. 
Population,  eatimaled,  120,000,  of  whom  only  4,800 
are  Europeans. 

BELFAST.  The  principal  commercial  and  maatt- 
facturing  dty  in  Ireland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan 
on  Belfast  Lough,  12  miles  from  the  Irish  Sea  and  86 
miles  from  Dublin.    Unen  Is  the  chief  mannfaotors. 

Population,  849,000. 

BELGinil.  A  small  European  sUte  on  the  North 
Bea  and  Inclosed  by  Holland.  Pmasia.  and  France. 
Area,  11,878  square  miles.  Population  (1900),  6,815,- 
054,  Bmsaels,  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  Ghent  are  the 
chief  cities.  Belgium  waa  ineoiporated  with  the 
French  republic  (September  80,  1794);  incorporated 
with  Holland  (1815);  became  Independent  (1880), 
establishing  a  monarchy  with  a  perpetual  exclusion  of 
females  and  their  descendants, 

BELGBASE.  Capital  of  Servla,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Save  and  Danube.    Population  (1905),  80,747. 

BENABBS.  The  holy  city  of  the  Hindu^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Northwest  Provinces 
of  India,  421  miles  from  Calcutta  and  466  from  DeUil. 
At  times  over  100,000  pilgrims  visit  Benares.  Pop- 
uUUon  (1901),  209,331. 

BENGAL.  A  lieutenant  governorship  of  India,  in 
the  northeastern  part,  bounded  by  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and 
Assam.  Area,  151,543  square  miles  directly  admin- 
istered by  Great  Britain  and  58,500  square  miles  held 
by  tribuUry  sUtes.  Population  (1901),  78,448,785, 
of  whom  64  per  cent,  are  Hindus  and  82  per  cent. 
Mobammedans.  The  prevailing  language  is  Bengalee. 
The  Bengal  army  is  world-famous, 

BBBINO  BEA.  The  extreme  northern  portion  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  connected  with  the  Arctio  Ocean  by 
Bering  Strait.  Ite  length  is  1.000  miles,  and  breadth, 
1,500  miles.  The  depth  of  the  northern  half  is  from 
600  feet  to  leas  thsn  200  feet,  sod  of  the  ionthem 
half,    Bometimea  exceeding   1,000   tecL    The  Taken 
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Blver  flon  into  it.  PribyloT,  Nnnivak,  Skint  Hktthcw, 
utd  Saint  Lawrencs  are  the  chief  iaiuids  in  it. 

BBBIHO  STBAIT.  Oonneeta  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Bering  Sea.  The  narrowest  pan  is  about  40  milei, 
between  East  Cape  in  Asia  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
in  America.  There  are  three  uninhabited  islands  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Its  greatest  depth  is  from  150  to 
260  feet. 

SIIEK8H1BB  HILL8.  The  hill  eonntiT  of  weatern 
Haaiadraafltta.  tamed  for  its  beantT.  The  Bunutalna 
ara  •  eontinnatlon  of  the  Oreen  ICoontalna  of  T«i^ 
monc  The  Hooaac  and  Honsatonie  rtTera  are  tlM 
ohlef;  GreTloek  (8,585)  and  Uonnt  Ererett  (2,S86) 
are  the  hi^^Mt  pmIcb. 

BEBLZN.  Capitol  of  the  Oeimaii  EmplT*,  of  tho 
lungdom  of  Prussia,  and  of  tho  prorince  of  Brandea- 
borg.  Tlu  largest  and  moat  important  city  <rf  Enrope 
after  London  and  Paris.  On  the  rlTer  Spree.  Noted 
for  ito  fine  bnildlngs.  It  la  the  residence  of  the  kaiser 
and  his  court.    Population  (ISOS),  2,040,222. 

BERMUDA  ISLAKDB.  A  group  of  300  small  islands 
in  the  Atlantic,  750  milei  southeast  of  New  York  and 
600  miles  from  Cape  Hatterae.  Twenty  are  inhabited. 
Total  area,  12,000  acres.  St.  Oeorge,  Bermuda,  Somer- 
set, and  Ireland  are  the  largest.  Population,  about 
16,800,  exclusive  of  soldiers.  About  6,300  are  whites. 
Hamilton,  on  Bermuda,  is  the  largeat  town  (2,000). 
The  Bermuda  Island!  were  discovered  in  1522;  aet- 
tled  (1609);  aettlemento  destroyed  by  *  hurrieana 
(Oetober  11,  1780). 

BHtrTAV.  An  independent  state  of  India  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  north  of  Bengal. 
Area,  16,000  square  miles.  Fopulatioo.  eatimated, 
200,000.    Capital  is  Pnnakha  or  Doaen. 

BIO  HOBN.  A  river  in  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  rises 
near  the  center  of  Wyoming,  flows  Into  Montana,  and 
after  a  course  of  460  miles  flows  Into  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  It  la  navigable  to  Fort  Cnster,  where 
the  Little  Big  Horn  comes  la  and  where  the  maasaere 
of  1876  occurred. 

BTLBAO.  A  aeaport  of  Spain,  on  the  Kervion 
Blver,  8  milea  from  its  montn.  Commerce  and  the 
iron  mines  in  the  vidnity  make  Bilbao  an  Important 
place.    Population  (1905),  83,806. 

BIBXABCE.  Capital  of  North  Dakota,  in  Burleigh 
County,  on  the  Miaaouri  River.  It  was  made  the 
eapital  of  Dakota  Territory  In  1888  and  atata  capital 
In  1889.    Population  (1900),  8,819. 

BISKABOK  ABOHIPBLAOO.  A  Roup  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  56  milee  from  New  Guinea,  be- 
longing to  Germany  since  1884.  Area,  20,000  snuare 
miles.  Population,  estimated,  188,000.  Chiefly  Papti- 
ans.    Ohi^  ezporta  are  copra  and  trepanff. 

BtTHmA.  An  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia  peparated 
from  Enrope  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople.  Conquered  by  Croeaue,  king  of  Lydia 
(560  B.  C.)  ;  by  Alexander  (832).  From  its  ruins 
rose  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  made  Prusa  their  capi- 
tal, before  they  possessed  Constantinople  (1328). 

BLACK  HILLS.  A  moontatnona  region  In  South 
Dakota  and  partly  in  northeastern  Wyoming  covering 
an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  of  which  1,898  aquare 
miles  form  a  government  forest  reservation.  The 
highest  peak  is  Harney  Peak  (7,216  feet).  It  la  one 
of  the  richest  gold  mining  regions  of  the  United  Stataa 
and  alao  yields  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  iron.  The 
name  la  derived  from  the  dark  forests  of  pine. 

BLACK  BBA.  Between  eastern  Enrope  and  Asia 
SClnor;  eonneoted  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Bos- 

Kms,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  Dardanelles.  Total  length 
na  east  to  west,  750  miles;  greatest  width,  880 
miles;  area,  165,000  square  miles;  greatest  depth, 
over  7,000  feet,  and  a  great  mrt  of  the  central  basin 
is  over  6,000  feet.  Odessa,  Toti,  Battun,  and  ^Hrebi- 
Eond  are  its  chief  ports. 

BLAB9B7.  A  village  in  Ireland,  4  miles  from 
Cork.  It  contains  a  castle  built  (1449)  bv  Cormac 
XeCarthy.  Near  the  summit  of  the  tower  Is  the  fa- 
mous Blaraoy  Btone,  the  kisaing  of  which  is  reputed 
to  endow  one  with  the  gifts  of  pleasing  flattery  and 
skillful  coaxing, 

BIX>EMrON  TBIK.  Capital  of  the  fomer  Orange 
Free  State  and  of  the  present  Orange  River  Colony, 
in  South  Africa,  B5  milea  from  Klmbertey.  Popula- 
tion (1900),  12,000.  It  aunendared  to  Oenanl  Bob- 
•rto  (llMch  18,  1900). 


BLTTE  BISGE.  The  moct  easterly  range  of  the  Appa- 
lachiana,  running  from  Weat  Point  in  New  York  throng 
Mew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  CaroUnaa, 
and  Georgia.  In  Pennsylvania  it  does  not  include  the 
Blue  or  Kittatinny  Monntains.  Mount  Mitchell,  or 
Black  Dome  (6,710  feet);  Ouyot's  Peak,  Bandoi 
Knob,  Gibbe'a  Peak  (all  over  6,000  feet)  are  the 
bigheat  peafca  of  the  AppalaeUaiui  and  are  In  Hortlt 
Carolina. 

BOGOTA.  Capital  of  Colombia,  in  the  Eaatam  Oor- 
dillera  of  the  Andes  on  a  high  plateau  8,700  feet  above 
■ea.    Population,  about  100,000, 

BOHBMIA.  A  erownland  of  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  Austria-Hungary  ponarehy.  In  the  northwestern 
end  of  Austria.  Ana,  20,060  square  mHea,  Popula- 
tion (1900),  6,818,697,  of  whom  esper  eent.  are 
Csechs  and  87  per  eent.  Germane.  The  eapital  la 
Prague  (1907).  228,645. 

BOKHABA.  A  Russian  protectorate  in  Central 
Asia,  south  of  BusBian  TurlceBUn  and  north  of  Afghan- 
isUn,  consisting  of  from  80,000  to  93,000  square  miles. 
Population  (estimated),  from  2,500,000  to  8,000,000. 
Bokhara,  the  eapital,  and  Samarkand  are  the  only 
towns  of  Inroprtaaco.  nia  ameer  Is  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hand*  of  Ruaaia. 

BOLtVAB.  A  department  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia on  the  Magdalena  River  and  tne  Caribbean 
Sea.  Area,  21,345  square  miles.  Population,  about 
800,000.  Capital,  Cartagena.  The  climate  ia  hot  and 
vary  anhealthfuL 

BOUVAB.  The  largest  state  In  Veneiuela,  on  the 
Orinoco  river,  and  bordering  on  Brasil.  Area,  88,700 
square  miles.  Population,  over  50,000.  Capital,  Cindad 
Bolivar. 

BOLIVIA.  A  republic  in  the  western  part  of  South 
America,  touching  Chile  and  Peru  on  the  west,  Brasil 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  Paraguay  and  Argentina  on 
the  south.  Area,  about  515,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, estimated,  8,500,000,  mostly  Indians  and  mestisoa. 
It  Is  one  of  the  hl^est  m^ons  la  America,  soma  of  lU 
peaks  exceeding  21,000  feet.  The  capital  and  largeat 
city  is  La  Pai. 

BOMBAY.  A  province  in  British  India,  on  the  west 
coast,  touching  Baluchistan  on  the  north  and  west, 
Mysore  and  Madras  on  the  south,  and  the  Arabian  Boa 
on  the  west.  Area,'  184,235  square  miles.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot,  130°  of  temperature  is  not  unusual,  and 
for  six  months  In  the  year  the  average  is  05°.  Pop- 
ulation (1901),  18,564,496,  made  up  of  78  per  cent, 
of  Hindus,  16  per  cent,  of  Mohammedans,  over  170,- 
000  Christiana,  and  13,000  Jews.  The  eapital  Is 
Bombay;  population  In  1906  was  977,822.  The  tewn 
is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  Bombay  Island. 

BOOTHIA  FELIX.  A  peninsula  foming  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  150 
miles  long  and  50  miles  greatest  width.  Discovered 
by  Sir  John  Boss  (1829-1883)  and  named  after  Sir 
Felix  Booth,  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  expedition. 
Near  Cape  AdeUIde,  on  the  west  eoast.  Sir  Janea 
Clark  Robs  first  located  the  northern  magnatlo  pole 
(June  1, 1831). 

BOBDEAUZ.  One  of  the  most  important  seaporta 
of  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  60  milea 
trvm  ita  mouth.  It  is  the  center  of  French  fishing  trade 
from  Newfoundland  Banks.  It  also  ezporta  wiaea. 
Population  (1901),  257,638. 

BOBHBO.  The  fifth  largeat  ialand  In  tiie  world, 
ranking  in  area  after  Australia,  Greenland,  Bafltn 
Land,  and  Papua  or  Mew  Guinea,  idtuated  in  the  Eaat 
Indian  Archipelago.  Area,  290.000  aqnara  mtlea; 
length,  850  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  600  miles,  Pop«- 
lation,  estiroBted  at  2,000,000.  The  highest  peak  la 
Kioabalu  (13.700  feet).  BritUh  North  Borneo  takea 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  with  an  area  of 
81,106  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  175,000. 
The  chief  port  is  Sandakan.  Brunei  and  Sarawak, 
adjacent  distTicta,  are  under  British  protection.  Dutch 
Borneo  inclndea  the  southern  and  eaatam  portions  of 
the  island  and  comprises  218,000  aquare  milea  with  a 
population  of  1,180,000. 

BOSNIA.  ViTtually,  since  1878,  a  province  of  Ana- 
tria.  Including  Henegovina,  its  area  is  16,170  squar* 
miles.  It  is  exceedingly  mountainous;  some  peaks  of 
the  Dinaric  Alps  rise  to  a  height  of  8.000  feet.  By 
the  Berlin  Congress  (1878)  the  nominal  power  la  In 
the  hands  of  the  aultan  of  Turkey,  but  the  affaire  are 
managed  by  tho  Bosnian  Bureau  under  the  direction  of 
the  minister  of  finance  of  Austria.    Population  of  Boa- 
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dIb  and  BcrzegoTina,  1,688,093.    The  Iwgest  tovns 

are  Sarajero,  the  capital  (38.088),  HoaUr  (14,870), 
Banialaka  (13,566),  and  Dolnia  Tutla  (10,227). 

BOSPOSnS  or  BOBPHOBTTS.  The  narrow  channel 
which  connecta  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Harmora 
and  aeparates  Enrope  from  Asia.  It  Is  18  miles  lontf. 
varies  in  width  from  1,800  feet  to  2  miles,  and  is 
over  100  feet  deep.  No  ship  of  var  except  those  of 
Tnrkey  may  pass  through  tnese  waters  without  the 
consent  of  the  saltan  of  Turkey. 

B08T0K.  Capital  of  Kaasachosetts,  connty  seat  of 
Snffotk  County ,  and  commercial  metropolie  of  New 
England.  Situated  on  Boaton  Harbor.  With  a  popu* 
latlon  of  560,892  it  ranks  fifth  in  the  United  States. 
It  occupiea  43  aquare  miles  and  includes  many  former 
suburban  places.  It  has  590  mtlea  of  streets,  all  but 
95  miles  of  which  are  paved.  The  street  car  rails 
measure  over  200  miles. 

BOTHSU,  OnU'  OF.  That  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
which  lies  north  of  the  island  of  Aland  and  which 
Boparates  Finland  from  Sweden.  Ite  greatest  length 
is  400  miles  and  average  width  120  miles.  The  depth 
varies  from  120  to  800  feet.  The  aurface  la  uaually 
frosen  in  winter  and  trafSc  between  Finland  and 
Sweden  is  then  conducted  on  sledges. 

BOUGAIN  VIUiB.  The  largest  of  the  Solomon  la- 
lands,  controlled  by  Oermany.  Area,  8,000  square 
miles,  and  it  Is  densely  populated.  Honnt  Balbi. 
rising  to  over  10,000  feet.  In  the  higher  of  the  two 
active  volcanoes , 

BOULOGNE.  A  fortified  seaport  of  France,  on  the 
E^1ftlish  Channel,  22  milea  from  Calaia  and  139  from 
Paris.  Population,  46.807.  Besieged  and  taken  by 
Henry  Vlfl.  (1644).  Sold  to  France  for  400.000 
crowna  (1550).  Sir  Sidney  Smith  failed  In  an  attack 
on  the  flotilla  there  (November,  1806). 

BBAHKAPXTTKA.  A  river  of  Asia;  rises  in  Tibet 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sutlej  and  Ganges  at  a 
heiidit  of  16,000  feet:  flowa  down  the  Himalayas.  Ninetv 
milea  from  Uie  aea  It  nnitea  with  the  Oangea.  Total 
length,  about  1,800  milai. 

UtASSBHBUBO.  The  most  popnlooa  province  of 
Prussia,  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom.  Area,  15,381 
aqnare  miles.  Population  (1900).  8,107,051.  Berlin, 
Potsdam,  and  Frankfort  sre  the  chief  cities. 

BBA2IL.  The  largest  country  in  Sooth  America. 
Area,  8,218,139  square  miles;  greatest  length,  2,660 
miles;  greatest  width,  2,700  miles.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the 
capital.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  (1500).  The 
Portugaese  settled  there  (1501);  diamond  mines  dis- 
covered (1780) ;  the  rwal  family  arrived  (1807) ;  revo- 
lution took  place  (lS2l);  ita  IndepMidence  declared 
and  the  prince  regent  proclaimed  emperor  (1822); 
the  king  of  Portugal  ranfied  a  treaty  recogniiing  ita 
independence  (1825);  war  with  Buenos  Alraa  (1826); 
death  of  the  dowager  princess,  at  Lisbon  (August 
8,  1829);  revolution  and  expulsion  of  the  emperor. 
Dam  Pedro,  and  the  appointment  of  a  regency  in  the 
name  of  bis  son  (1831);  became  a  republic  (1889). 

BBZSBANE.  Capital  of  Queensland,  Australia.  A 
seaport  about  600  milea  from  Sydney,  at  the  month  of 
the  Brisbane  Biver,  on  Horeton  Bay.  PopnlaHon 
(ISOl),  68,689. 

BBITXSR  AHEBZOA.  A  term  usually  applied  to 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  In  a  broader  sense  it 
includes  also  Bermuda  Islanda,  British  West  Indies, 
Beliie  or  British  Honduras,  British  Oulana,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

BBITXSR  OEHTRAI.  AFBIOA.  British  territory 
north  of  the  Zambesi  Biver,  inctuiUng  the  northern 
part  of  Rhodesia  and  the  British  Central  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate. 

BBXnSR  OEZrtBAL  AFBIOA  PBOTBCTOBATE. 
The  eastern  part  of  British  Central  Africa,  known 
formerly  as  Nysasaland.  It  touches  German  East 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  Lake 
Nyassa.  Area,  42,000  square  miles.  Native  popula- 
tion, about  900,000 ;  Europeans,  450.  Blantyra 
(6,000)  is  the  largest  town  and  Zomba  la  the  capItaL 

BBinSH  COLUMBIA.  A  large  province  of  Can- 
ada on  the  Pacific  coast  between  the  United  Statea 
and  Yukon.  Area,  840.000  square  miles.  Population 
(1901),  178,657,  of  whom  25,068  are  Indians,  14,576 
Chinese,  8,515  Japanese.  Vancouver  is  the  largest 
city  and  Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  capital. 
Other  dtlei  are  Nanalmo,  Nelaon,  Bosaland,  and  New 
Westminster. 
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BBmSH  BAST  AFBIOA.  That  porUon  of  Airiea 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  aoutti  of  Abycsinia  ukd  Egyptian 
Sudan,  east  of  the  Congo  Stata  and  ftench  Congo, 
and  norib  of  German  Eaat  Africa.  It  Is  divided  into 
Uganda  and  Britiah  East  Africa  Protectorate.  Area, 
about  1,000,000  aquare  miles. 

BBXII8H  EAST  AFBIOA  FBOTEOTOBATB  or 
IBEA.  The  southeaatem  pari  of  British  Eaat  Africa 
from  the  Umba  river  to  the  Juba  river.  Area,  280,080 
square  miles.  Population,  eatlmated,  2,500,000,  in- 
cluding 450  Europeana,  25,000  AsUtlca.  Ifombaaa 
(27,000)  is  the  capital  and  largest  town.  From  1866 
to  1894  the  evnnU7  was  controlled  by  the  Imperial 
British  Eaat  Africa  Company  (from  the  Initials  «  thia 
name  the  word  Ibea  Is  formed).  In  1895  the  pro- 
tectorate was  constltoted. 

BBITXSR  ROHBVBAB.  A  British  crown  colony  in 
Central  America  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  aouth  of 
Uexico  and  north  of  Guatemala.  Area,  7,562  aqnare 
miles.  Population  ( 1901 ),  37,500,  chiefly  negroes, 
mulattoes,  and  Indians.    Beliie  (9,000)  is  the  capital. 

BRITISH  SOHAIiTLAirD.  A  British  African  pro- 
tectorate on  the  Oulf  of  Aden,  touching  Abyssinia  and 
Italian  Somali  land.  Area,  estimated,  68,000  sauare 
miles.  Population,  about  800,000  nomadic  Uonam- 
medana.  Berbera  (30,000),  the  capital,  Zeila  (15,- 
000),  and  Bdlhar  (12,000)  are  the  chief  towns. 

BBXTTAHY  or  BBETAOHB.  A  peninsula  of  five 
departments  of  France  on  the  northwest  washed  by 
the  British  Clhannet,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  is  a  great  reaort  for  automobillsU 
and  other  tonrists.  The  Inhabitanta  are  Bretons  and 
lead  a  simple  Ufa  guided  largely  by  traditions  and 
Buperstitions. 

BBU8BBL8.  Capital  of  Bel^um,  on  the  river 
Sonne,  in  the  center  of  the  country.  Population 
(1906).  623,041,  with  suburbs.  One  of  the  finest 
cities  of  Europe  and  known  as  "petit  Paris." 

BDOHABBST.  Capital  of  Boumania,  on  the  river 
Dinbovitsa.  PopnUtlon  (1899),  282,071,  of  whom 
over  300,000  were  Orthodox  Greek  Chnreh  and  48,000 
Jews. 

BUDAPEST.  Capital  of  Hungary,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Danube,  178  miles  from  Vienna.  Bnda  is  on 
one  side  of  the  river  and  Pest  on  the  other.  The  cele- 
brated springs  of  Hunyadi-JanoB,  Arpad,  etc.,  are 
located  here.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  milling  (grain) 
centars  of  the  world.  Population  (1900),  732,322, 
having  increased  over  45  per  cent,  in  tea  years. 

BUENOS  AIBES.  The  largest  and  moat  important 
province  of  Argentina.    Area,  118,000  aqnare  miles. 

BUEVOB  AIBES.  The  capital  of  Argentina,  on  the 
La  Plata  River,  175  milee  from  Its  mouth  and  125 
miles  from  Uontevideo.  Population  (1900),  800,961, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  whom  are  foreigners,  moatly 
Italian,  Spaniard,  and  French.  Buenos  Airea  was 
founded  in  1535  by  Pedro  de  Mendoia;  rebuilt 
(1680);  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  (June  21,  1806) ;  retaken  after  an  attack  of  three 
days  (August  12)  ;  British  attack  on,  nnder  Lieutenant 
General  Whitelock,  in  which  the  British  were  repulsed 
(July  0,  1807);  deeUration  of  Independence  pnbliahad 
(July  19,  1816). 

BUFFALO.  County  seat  of  Erie  County,  New  Tork. 
The  second  city  in  the  state,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  Niagara  Biver,  20  miles 
above  the  Falls,  640  miles  from  Chicago,  297  miles 
from  Albany,  and  410  from  New  Tork.  Area,  42 
milea.  Population  (1900),  852,887.  It  ranks  eighth 
among  American  citiea. 

BULGARIA.  A  principality  on  the  Black  Bea  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Balkan  peninetila,  touch- 
ing Turkey,  Servia,  and  Roumania.  Area,  including 
Eastern  Boumelia,  38,080  square  miles.  The  highest 
mountain  la  Unsalla  (0,610  feet).  Population  (1900), 
8,788,180,  mostly  Bulgarians.    Sofia  fa  the  capital. 

BURMA.  The  largest  prorince  of  British  India, 
extending  from  Tibet  far  down  the  Ualay  peninsula 
with  a  length  of  1,250  miles.  Area,  168,560  squara 
milea.  Population  (1901),  9,221,161,  nottlr  natin. 
Rangoon  la  the  capital. 

OADIZ.  One  of  the  most  Important  seaports  of 
Spain,  on  the  Atlantic.  Population  (1900),  69,882. 
It  la  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Eorope,  having 
been  built  about  1000  B.  a  by  the  Pboeniclana,  who 
called  It  Gadlr. 
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OAIBO.  Oftpital  of  lEfntt  and  Ursart  dtr  of  Africa, 
on  the  rlfht  bank  of  the  HUe,  about  nins  milH  aboT« 
tbo  point  of  dirislon  into  th»  Boaetta  and  Oamietta 
brmodica,  160  milea  aoatheaat  of  Alexandria,  and  80 
milM  weat  of  Snei.  Fopulation,  570,062.  It  U  tha 
naldMiM  of  tbo  khedive  and  the  seat  of  goTanunmt. 

OALAIB.  A  foitiftod  aeapoit  town  of  France,  on  tba 
Stralta  of  Dovor,  at  its  aarroweat  point  (18  miles  aeroM 

from  Dover).    Population  (1906),  66,637. 

CALCUTTA.  Capital  of  Bengal  and  tha  metropolii 
of  Britiah  India,  on  the  Hugli,  a  branch  of  the  tiangea, 
100  miles  from  tho  sea-  It  ia  the  headquartera  of  the 
governor  faneral  of  India.  One  third  of  all  of  the 
trade  of  India  paaaea  throuBh  Calcutta.  Population 
(1901),  1,028,087,  of  whom  ontr  80,000  are  Chria- 
tiana.    (See  isAcKKUT  and  Black  Holb  or  Cal- 

CHTTA.) 

OAISDOMIA  Ii  the  name  riTon  br  tha  Bomaai  to 
that  part  of  Scotland  Iri&K  between  tne  Forth  and  the 
Clyde.  The  inhabitanta  were  called  Caledonii.  The 
name  diaappeara  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  people 
of  Scotland  began  to  be  called  Pirts  (to  the  east)  and 
Scota  (to  the  weat).  In  more  modem  times  Caledonia 
ia  a  poetical  name  for  Scotland. 

OAXJOUT.  A  aeaport  in  Malabar  District,  Britiah 
India,  566  miles  south  of  Bombay,  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Population  (1901),  76,981.  Calico  takes  Its  name  from 
the  city.    Vaaco  da  Oama  touched  here  (1408). 

CAIJFOBHIA.  OriKiually  a  part  of  Mexico;  pro- 
claimed a  United  States  possession  at  Monterey  (July 
5,  1846)  ;  formally  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Quadeloupe 
(February  2,  1840);  admitted  (September  9,  1850). 
Area,  158,860  square  miles.  Papulation  (ISOD),  1,485,- 
053,  of  whom  11,046  were  colored,  45,753  Chinese,  and 
867,240  foreign  born.  The  population  was  estimated 
(1905)  at  1,750,000.  In  1900  there  were  72,542 
farma  of  28,628,951  acrea  (11,958,887  improved), 
worth  8796,527,955,  and  prodncing  annually  crops 
worth  8181,680,606.  The  product  of  gold  since  1848 
ia  $1,400,000,000.  lu  1904  it  waa  901,484  fine 
ounces,  worth  818,688,676.  In  tho  same  year  1,480,- 
589  ounces  of  ailver,  worth  8848,986,  and  29,961,590 
pounds  of  copper,  worth  $8,786,022,  were  produced. 
The  output  of  quicksilver  amounted  to  29,217  flasks 
of  76  pounds  each,  worth  81.270,940,  Petroleum 
amounting  to  29,649,484  barrela,  worth  $8,265,484, 
waa  the  largest  yield  from  any  state.  Borax  amounting 
to  45,647  tons,  worth  $098,810,  formed  nearly  tfie  an- 
Ure  product  of  the  United  SUtea.  Bailroada  inehide 
(1S05)  6,262  uileo  of  steam  roads  and  over  1,000 
miles  of  electric.  Pour  completed  roada  and  a  fifth  now 
bnlldins  provtda  for  eoaducting  the  traffic  eastward. 
California  was  flrat  settled  by  the  Spaniards  (1769)  at 
San  Diego.  Commerce  is  extensive  with  China,  Japan, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Australia,  and  with  other  states 
and  territoriea.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  haa  de- 
veloped so  rapidly. 

OAMBEIDQE.  A  university  town  in  Cambridge- 
■hire,  England,  on  the  Cam,  67  milea  from  London. 
Popnbtion  (1901),  88,400. 

OAlfBBIPCM.  A  nnlverslty  town  In  Hlddteaex 
County,  U  assachn  setts ;  the  scat  of  HarraTd  Unlveralty; 
on  the  Charles  River  opposite  Boston,  of  whidi  it  Is  a 
suburb.    Population  (1900),  91,886. 

OAMPAaHA  DX  BOKA.  The  plain  surrounding 
Rome,  Italy.  It  ia  about  90  miles  long  and  from  25  to 
do  miles  wide.  It  la  low  and  very  unbeahhful.  Im- 
proved drainage  and  the  planUng  of  the  euealyptua  tree 
nave  tmuA  Improved  it. 

OAITASA.  The  Dominion  comprises  the  northern 
Mrt  of  North  America.  Area,  8,745,574  square  milea. 
Population  (1901),  5,871,815,  of  whom  87  per  cent, 
were  natives  of  British  North  America.  There  were 
1,649,871  French-speaking  and  3,721.944  EnfcHsh- 
apeaklng  peraons.  In  1903  there  were  108.233  Indians. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  in  1867.  It  now 
Indudea  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Keewatin, 
Yukon,  Maekeniie,  Ungava,  and  Franlclin.  In  1904 
there  were  18,973  pubnc  schools  with  29,930  teachera 
and  1,118,71)  pupils  on  which  over  $11,800,000  were 
expended.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  Northwest  there  are  separate  schools  for  Roman 
Oatholica;  in  the  other  provinces  the  schools  are  non- 
aeetarlan.  The  groas  debt  of  Canada  in  1905  waa 
$877,678,580  and  the  net  debt,  $266,224,167.  There 
were  (1901)  80,166,088  acrea  of  improved  land  out  of 
08,423,888  acrea  of  occupied  land.  The  timber  prod- 
ttCti  In  1904  amonnted  to  $14,902,927.    The  fisheries 
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in  1903  produced  $28,101,878.  The  mineral  pndneti 
in  1904  amonnted  to  $60,843,165.  The  railways  in 
1904  extended  19.611  miles,  of  which  the  Oaaadiatt 
Pacific  measures  2,906  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver. 
Canada  was  discovered  in  1499;  settled  by  the  French 
(1584);  Quebec  buitt  by  Samuel  Cbamplain  (1608); 
conquered  by  the  English  (1750)  ;  ceded  to  them  (1703). 

OAKAST  ISLANDS.  A  group  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa.  They  form  a  prov- 
ince of  Spain.    Area,  2,808  square  miles.  Population 

(1900)  .  358,564.  Seven  of  the  islands  are  inhabited: 
Teneriffe,  Oran  Canaria,  Palma,  Qomers,  Ferro  or 
Hierro,  Fuerteventura,  and  Lansarote.  There  are  be- 
sides six  small  islets.  There  are  two  alumbering  vol- 
canoes, of  which  Pico  de  Teyde,  often  called  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  ia  the  higher  (12,190  feet).  The  islands 
were  discovered  in  1834  and  were  conquered  by  tho- 
Spanish  in  1491. 

OAXDIA.    The  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

CAJniBS  (fcan).  A  French  seaport,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 22  miles  from  Nice.  Famed  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate  and  is  a  favorite  winter  resort.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  80,420. 

CAHTABSXAH  H0U1ITAIHB.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  for  800  miles  acroai  the  north  of  Spain 
and  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  from  the  end  of  the  Pjn- 
neea  to  Cape  Finisterre. 

OAHTEltBUXT.  A  cathedral  town  and  archbishop- 
ric in  Kent,  England,  on  the  Stour,  56  miles  tnm 
London,  Xt  is  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  all  Eng- 
land.   PopuUtion  (1001),  24,900. 

CANTON  A  chief  commercial  city  of  China,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  residence  t>f  the 
viceroy.  It  is  situated  on  the  Chu-klang  or  Pearl  Biver, 
about  70  milea  from  the  sea.  One  of  the  principu 
seats  of  the  silk  industry.  Estimatea  of  the  jtopnlation 
vary  from  500,000  to  2.500,000,  which  Utter  is  the 
estimate  of  the  Customa  Trade  Report. 

CAFB  ANN.  A  cape  which  msrlca  the  northern  limit 
of  Haaaachnsetta  Bay,  31  milea  from  Boaton.  It  la 
marked  by  two  fixed  white  lights  oa  Thatcher  Island. 

CAPS  BAUtOW.  The  most  northerly  point  of 
Alaaka,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  tatitude  71°  28'  N. 
An  important  whaling  station. 

OAFB  BUNCO.  The  moat  westerly  point  of  Oie- 
gn,  on  the  Pacific  Ocnn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sixes 

'  GAPE  BBBTON  I81AND.  An  island  forming  part 
of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  100  miles  long  and  85 
milea  wide,  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  the  Gut  of  Canso.  It  incloses  the  land-locked  Bras 
d  Or  lakes.  The  chief  towns  are  Sydney,  a  cable  sta- 
tion, Ariehat,  and  the  historio  LouisDonrg.  Population 

(1901)  ,  97,200. 

CAPE  0BUBUB8.  At  the  northeast  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

CAPS  OI£AB.  The  southernmost  point  of  Ireland, 
on  Clear  Island,  County  Cork.  The  firat  land  seen  by 
Amca>ican  steamers  spproaehlng  Engtauid.  The  Fast- 
nett  Bock  Is  8  M  miles  aonthwest. 

CAPE  OOD.  The  point  marking  the  sontheaatem 
extremity  of  Massachusetts  and  embracing  Barnstable 
County.  It  is  about  65  miles  long  from  the  head  of 
Buxsard'a  Bay. 

CAPE  COLONT  or  CAPE  OF  GOOD  ROPE.  A 

British  colony  in  South  Africa.  Area,  277,000  square 
miles.    Population  (1904),  2,904,804. 

OAPE  FAKE  WELL.  The  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  in  latitude  59°  49'  N. 

CAPE  PEAB.  The  extremity  of  Smith  Island,  North 
Carolina,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Dan- 
geroua  to  navigation. 

OAPE  PINIBTEBBB.  The  norttiwestern  »tremity 
of  Spain.  Noted  for  the  two  great  naval  victories  by 
the  Enxtiah  over  the  French  (Hay  8,  1747,  and  Jnv 

22,  1805). 

OAFB  nATTBBT.  The  extreme  western  point  of 
the  United  States,  not  considering  Alaska,  on  the  aonth 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fnea,  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  on  Tstooah  Island.  Longi- 
tude 124°  44'  W. 

OAPE  HATTEBAS.  A  point  on  Hatterss  Island, 
which  borders  Pamlico  Sound.  Dangerous  to  Bsvigs* 
tion  on  account  of  shoAls,  galea,  and  storms. 
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CAPE  HBNXiOPEH.  A  point  on  ttt*  eut  cout  of 
D«Uwftr«,  18  miles  from  Cape  Mvf. 

OAPB  HEKBT.  A  point  on  tho  Mit  ooMt  of  Tir- 
(inla,  at  tho  wmtli  ontnnce  to  ObeiftpMln  Bay  and 
oppodta  Oapa  OhBrlao. 

OAPB  HOBV.  Tho  most  aonthnly  point  of  Amnic*, 
on  Ml  iilnnd  of  Uio  luno  nKtn*,    Lntnode  55«  89'  S. 

OAPB  MATAPAK.  Tho  Kuthora  extromitf  of 
Greece. 

CAPS  MAT.  Tho  ooathernmoot  dtj  of  Hew  Jenoj. 
Noted  KB  ft  wfttsring  plftoo.  Otton  ealled  Cspo  (Htjr  or 
Onpo  XaUnd  City. 

OAPB  KBHDOOIlfO.  Tho  ntremo  woitoni  point  of 
Oftlitomlft.    Lonsitndo  121o  38'  ST"  V. 

OAPB  BOHB.  A  point  on  fiie  weitom  ouinland  of 
Alftikn  in  the  northwertem  pnrt  of  Norton  Soond. 

OAra  OP  GOOD  HOPB.  A  point  in  Sonth  Africo 
riain«  1,000  foot  nhoTo  ma.  While  It  ia  half  a  degroe 
fartlier  north  than  Oape  Agulhaa,  {t  ia  really  the  tum- 
in(  point  of  the  continent. 

OAPB  PBINOE  OF  WAI^.  The  wert  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Alaska  and  of  America,  opposite  East  Oape 
in  Siberia. 

CAPE  BAOB.  Tha  aoutheaat  extremity  of  Hev- 
foimdland. 

OAPB  aABUB.    The  oonth  point  of  the  m^nland  of 

Florida. 

OAPB  TOWN.  CapiUl  of  Gape  Colony  or  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  Britiab  Ekrath  Africa.  On  Table  on 
a  ilope  of  Table  IConntaln.  Population  (ISOd),  77,- 
698. 

OAPB  VBBDB.  The  mMt  woatarly  point  at  Africa, 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  midway  between  the  noutha  of 
the  Oambia  and  BenegaL 

OAPE  VBBDB  ISZiANDS.  A  Fortnfaeae  cronp  in 
the  Atlantic,  weet  of  Africa.  Santiago  ia  the  largest 
and  moat  important.  The  total  area  la  1,480  aqnare 
milea.  There  ia  an  active  volcano  (9,000  feet)  on 
Fogo.    Population  (1900),  147,^ 

OABAOAS.  Capital  of  Tenemela,  6  miles  aonth  of 
its  port.  La  Guayra.    Population.  72,439. 

OABOBNAS.  A  seaport  of  Cuba  in  Uatansaa,  on 
the  north  coast,  80  nUea  eait  of  Havana.  Popnlation, 
21.940. 

CA&DIFF.  A  seaport  of  Walea,  capital  of  Olamor- 
ganshlre,  on  the  river  Tall  near  the  Severn  and  176 
miles  west  of  London.  Noted  for  coal  and  iron.  Pop- 
ulation (1901),  164,400. 

OABIBBEAN  SEA.  A  part  of  the  AtUntie  Ocean 
lying  between  North  and  Sooth  America  and  ooinma' 
nicating  with  the  Gnlf  of  Kexloo  iv  the  Yucatan  Chan- 
ad. 

■  0ABZBBBE8.  Those  of  the  West  la^ea  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Trinidad  and  indudlng  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  gronpa. 

OABIBOO.  (I)  A  district  in  British  Columbia  on 
the  Fraaer  Birer;  popnlation,  10,000.  (2)  A  point  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  Ontario,  noted  for 
Indian  hierogtyphiea. 

OABINTBIA.  A  province  of  Austrla-Hnngary, 
drained  by  the  Drave;  noted  for  lead  minea.  Popnla- 
tion, 861,008.    Capital,  Klagenfnrt. 

OABHIOU.  A  proivlaee  of  Anstria-Huufuy,  croaaed 
by  the  river  Save  and  the  Oarnic  and  Julian  Alps; 
noted  for  quicksilver  mines.  Papulation,  498,958. 
Capital,  Lalbach, 

OABOLINE  ISLANDS.  A  coral  group  in  the  North 
Pacific;  Oermau  poaaessions,  except  Guam,  whidl  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.  Subject  to  violent  hnrrt- 
canea.    Population,  with  Palos,  86,000, 

OABPATHIAH  HOTTNTAINS.  Separate  Hungary 
for  700  miles  from  Boumania,  Oalicia.  Bukowina, 
Silesia,  and  Horavia.  Covered  with  beeeh  and  pine. 
Average  height,  8,600  feet;  hi^irat  poin^  Batawetje^ 
9.358  tMt,  In  Transylvania. 

OABBABTUOUUUL.  Highest  point  In  Ireland, 
8,414  feet,  In  ICaeQiUieoddy  Boeki,  Ocninty  Kerry. 

OABBABA.  A  city  In  Italy,  59  allea  MUlhwest  of 
Hodena,  in  the  Apenninee.  Noted  for  wtit«  marble 
tnarrlsa.    Pt^iUfttion,  81,000, 


OASOADB  mUBTAIVS.  The  northern  continua- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Naradaa  running  thronrii  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  Highest  point, 
Honnt  Shasta.  14,440  feet. 

0A80ADB  BIVEB.  A  tin-mining  center  In  Tama- 
nia,  60  milea  northwest  of  Launceston. 

OAflBBTA.  A  province  in  Campania,  Italy.  Ex- 
ports  oil,  wine,  and  silk.    Popnlation,  763,000. 

CASPIAN  SEA.  The  largest  inland  lake  in  the 
worid;  between  Eorope  and  Asia;  300  miles  east  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  84  miles  below  its  level.  Length,  750 
miles;  width,  250  miles.  Receives  the  Volga,  Ural, 
Aras,  Kur,  and  Terek.  No  outlet,  no  Udea,  and  leas 
salt  than  the  ocean,  A  line  of  ateanwia  oonnecta 
Europe  with  the  Trau-Oaspian  Railway. 

OATAKpiIABES.  One  of  the  Phillpplnei,  40  miles 
long,  15  miles  wide;  very  fertile. 

CATSEILL  UOmiTAXHS.  A  group  In  Qrems 
and  Ulster  counties,  N.  T.,  In  the  Appalachian  tysten. 
Highest  points  are  Bound  Top,  8,804  ftoat,  and  Hirii 
Peak,  8,720  feet. 

CATTEOAT.  A  channel  la  tha  North  Sea  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

OAVOA.  A  sUto  of  Colombia,  on  tha  Padile  Ooean. 
Population,  621,000.    Capital,  Popaydn. 

CAUCASIA.    A  lieutenancy  of  Russia  betwoan  the 

Sea  of  AioT  and  tha  Oaqitan.  Population,  7,468,151. 
Capital,  Tiflis. 

OAUOABDE.  Ifoustaina  axtrading  from  the  Bladi 
Bea  to  the  Caspian,  700  miles  long,  from  60  t«  120 
milea  wide;  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Hi^wat  points 
are  Elbrus.  18,500  feet,  Koahtantau,  16,900  foat,  and 
Kasbek.  16,646  feet. 

OEZiBBES.  A  Dutch  island  in  the  Ualay  Archi- 
pelago, on  the  equator,  east  of  Borneo,  from  which  it  ia 
separated  by  the  Strait  of  Macaaaar.  Exports  rice, 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  san.  Contaios  several  active 
volcanoes.  Natives  are  Mohammedan.  Fopulation. 
750,000. 

OBHTS.  A  mountain  summit  of  the  Graian  Alps 
betweeh  France  (Savoy)  and  Italv;  height,  11,457  feet. 
Crossed  by  rosd  and  pierced  oy  a  tunnel,  opened 
September  17,  1871. 

OBHTBAIi  PBOVINOBS.  A  dtlaf  eommiadonw- 
shlp  of  British  India,  including  Nagpnr,  Jabalpnr,  TSax- 
badda,  and  OhattisKarh.    Area,  86,501  aqaare  milea. 

Population,  10,774,800.    Chief  town  is  Nagpur. 

CBBAH  or  SIBANO.  A  Dutch  island.  One  of  the 
lai^st  of  the  Moluccas;  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Population,  800,000, 

OBBEA  DEL  OOBBA.  A  monntalu  In  tha  Ande^ 
in  Atacama,  Chile;  height,  18,820  feet. 

UKkiiON.  An  island  south  of  India,  separated  from 
It  by  the  Gnlf  of  Hanar  and  Palk  Strait.  Length, 
270  miles;  width,  100  miles;  area,  25,684  square 
miles.  Population,  3,008,239.  Exports  tropical  ^od- 
uoe,  gems,  and  pearls.    Capital,  Colombo. 

OHABIfSTOB.  Chief  seaport  and  largest  city  of 
South  Carolina.  Defended  by  Forts  Sumner  and  Moul- 
trie.   Great  commercial  center.    Population,  54,955, 

CHAAU}TTETOWN.  Capital  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada.    Population,  11,874. 

OHAXTTAXTQTTA.  Lake  in  New  York,  aeven  mlloa 
from  Lake  Erie;  18  miles  long:  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide;  1,290  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  The  highest 
navigable  water  in  the  United  States. 

OHBXaSBA.  (1)  A  city  In  Middlesex,  England,  on 
the  Thamea  (a  part  of  London) ;  conUlna  hospital  tor 
aged  and  wounded  soldiers;  population,  96,272.  (2) 
A  city  In  Massachusetts,  suburb  of  Boston;  viritad  in 
April,  1008,  by  a  terrible  flra  which  deatroyed  a  larga 
part  of  the  city. 

OHEYEKMB.  Capital  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway:  6,075  feet  altitude;  1,918  milea  from 
New  York,  1.348  from  San  Francisco,  and  1,482  from 
Oalveston.    Populstion,  11,690. 

CHIOAOO.  Largest  city  of  Illinois,  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan ;  697  feet  above  the  aea  and  15 
feet  above  the  lake.  Most  rapidly  progressive  Amer- 
ican city;  populaUon  in  1887,  4,170;  in  1870,  tha 
fifth  city  In  the  Union;  In  1880,  the  fourth;  tn  1880. 
the  second.  PopuUtton  (1000)  1,898.576; 
(1908).  8,049,188. 
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CHIHUAHUA.  A  sUto  in  ICndM;  popoUtkm. 
sar.OM.  Alu  capital  of  tte  itato;  4,»dO  f0et  attitBd*; 
population,  80,<0S. 

CHUB  or  WH'i-T-  A  South  Aaurienn  npabUo  b*- 
twMQ  the  AndM  uid  the  FMiflo  Ocean;  Z.SftO  mUaa 
Ion;  bj  220  rnilM  broad;  langnag«,  Spanlah:  nUcioa, 
Koman  OathoUe.  Fertile  and  rich  in  minorMl.  Oapl* 
lat,  Santiaco.    Popolation,  3,766,747. 

OHUTA.  A  vast  empire  of  eastern  Aaia,  Inelndtng 
Hancboria,  Uonpilia.  Tibet,  Hitn-Chianr  irlth  collectiTe 
population  of  over  14,000,00,  and  China  proper,  vith 
a  population  of  SS6,00O,0OO.  It  borders  on  Siberia, 
India.  Burma,  and  Asiam;  conaiderablr  larfer  than 
Sorope:  4,218,401  square  miles. 

CHINA  PBOPBB  (Ohong  Ewe,  Tsln,  Catbar). 
Southeastern  part  of  the  empire,  lies  on  Yellow  Sea  and 
Pacifle  Ocean,  south  of  Mongolia  and  Uanchnria,  east 
of  Hon^lia,  Tibet,  and  Burma,  and  west  of  Assam 
and  Chinese  Sea.  Separated  from  Uongolla  bj  Great 
Wan  of  China,  an  earth  rampstt  10  to  JO  feet  high, 
1,250  miles  lone,  to  keep  ont  the  Tatars.  China 
proper  ia  1,600  miles  long  north  to  south  and  from  900 
to  1,800  miles  east  to  west;  1,386,841  aouaro  mUes: 
divided  into  IS  prorinoes — 6  maritime,  6  frontier,  and 
6  inland;  bas  great  ranges  of  mountains  running  east 
to  west.  The  PUin  of  China  in  the  northeast  la  700 
miles  long,  contains  200,000  sqaars  miiea,  and  is  verr 
Isrtils— uie  T«IIow-earth  resion  of  soithsni  China  being 
th«  nost  fertile  in  the  wmM,  Ohlna  proper  bas  four 
great  river  basins— -Tang-taa-kUw,  Hoang-lio.  81- 
uang,  and  Pd-bo.  Ohma  Is  probaUy  greatly  Indsblsd 
to  iU  magnifiesnt  and  naTlgaU*  rlvera  for  its  early 
omlisation.  It  contains  great  indnstries  In  agricnltara, 
manufaetores,  and  eonunerce;  mineral  wealth  is  great; 
bM  tbiw  fourths  of  foreign  trade  with  Britain;  tho 
peo^  are  of  Uongolian  race;  goTemment  is  despotic 
monarchy,  present  dynasty  (Manchu)  has  held  the 
throne  since  1644;  has  nine  orders  of  mandarins  (elTil 
and  militarr  authorities),  aD  u>pointed  by  competitiTs 
examination;  religion  Is  Confucianism  (ancestor  wor- 
ship), but  large  numbers  of  lower  classes  are  BuddhisU 
or  Taoista.  There  are  said  to  be  80,000,000  Uobam- 
madans,  1,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  50,000  native 
Protestants.  Capital  of  the  empire  is  Peking.  Popula- 
tion, 886,000,000. 

OHXHO-KIANa.  A  dty  of  China,  provinee  of 
Klang-sn,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal.  45  miles  east  of  Nan- 
king.   Population,  estimated  (1906),  170,000. 


OZEHmEOOS.    A  town  in  Onba  on  tho  soath  coMt. 

PopuUtion,  65,067. 

dHOmrATI.  The  "Queen  City";  a  city  in  Ohio 
on  the  Ohio  lUver.  The  great  pork  center;  important 
mannlaetorss;  and  «  nniversl^.  Population  (1900), 
290,908;  aitlBBted  {1908),  848,887. 

OIiBVEliAND.  A  city  In  Ohio  on  the  south  shoro 
«f  Lake  Erie  on  the  Cuyahoga  Biver;  called  ths 
"Forest  City"  from  its  abnndant  shade  treea.  Has 
eilensivo  iron  and  oil  works  and  shipbuilding  istarests, 
lU  growth  has  been  rapid.  Population  in  1860,  48,- 
417;  in  18S0,  261,858;  estimated  (1905),  487,114. 

OOLCMBU.  A  South  American  republic  of  eight 
departments,  between  Panama  and  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Ecuador  and  the  Paciflo  and  Tenesuela;  crossed  by  the 
Andes  and  the  Hagdalena  and  Cauea  rivers;  cities  on 
ths  moantain  slopes  are  heaKtafnl;  great  mineral  wealth: 
lancnsn,  Spanish;  religion,  Soman  Oatholie.  Called 
Ksw  Granada  from  1883  to  1861.  Popolatioa,  8,878,- 
000.    Capital,  Bogota. 

OOLOBADO.  A  stata  of  the  United  States:  called 
the  "Silver  Stata";  touches  Wyoming  and  Nebraska 
on  the  north,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  on  the  east.  New 
Hexleo  and  Oklahoma  on  the  south,  and  Utah  on  the 
west.  Crossed  by  ths  Bocky  Honntains,  of  which  Pike's 
Puk,  1<108  bat,  Is  ths  bighsst  point  in  the  stata. 
Has  great  mineral  wealth.  P^nlatlon,  410,975.  Cap- 
ital, Denver. 

CX>IiOBAI>0  BITBB.  (1)  Flows  from  Wyoming  to 
tbe  Ontf  «i  Cidifomia,  l.OSO  miles  long.  For  600 
mUea  Ibo  river  flows  8,000  fast  bektw  the  general 
svrface,  and  of  this  length  800  miles  are  known  as 
ths  Oreot  Oafion  of  Uw  Oblondo.  (2)  In  Argantlna, 
BOO  mllas  long,  flowing  tnm  tba  Anus  to  tho  Atlantio. 
(8)  In  Tous,  ontorTtiio  GnU  id  ItelM  at  Matagorda: 
alw  000  Bilsa  la  Isagth. 
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miles,  on  ths  Potomac  Biver:  belongs  to  no  state,  bat 
is  under  the  direct  jnrlsdictHm  of  Congress;  contains 
Washington,  the  national  capitaL  Ft^olation,  229,790; 
estimated  (1905),  802,883. 

OOUniBUfl.  Capital  of  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  Kivsr; 
110  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati.  Haa  Important  iron 
worka.  Population  (1900),  126,560;  estimated  (1905). 
143,105. 

OOVCEPOXON.  A  province  of  Cbilo;  arwK  8,686 
square  miles.    Population,  218,815. 

OOimO  or  KOMOO.  A  free  stata  in  Africa,  inclnding 
lbs  greatar  part  of  tbe  Congo  basin;  contains  800.000 
sqaaro  miles;  has  French  Congo  and  Goblnda  (Portu- 

Biess)  on  the  west,  tho  river  Uobaugi  on  the  north, 
ritiui  and  German  East  Africa  on  the  eaat,  and  Rhode- 
sia and  Portuguese  West  Africa  on  the  south.  The  stata 
was  founded  at  the  Berlin  Conference  (1885).  The  sov- 
ereign ia  the  king  of  Belgium.  Tbe  founder  and  first 
governor  general  was  Stanley.  Commerce  la  free,  only 
necessary  dues  Iwing  levied.  Central  government  is  at 
Brussels.  Capital  is  Boms,  on  tbe  north  bank  of  tiie 
Congo  lUver,  50  nilsa  from  tho  ssa,  and  there  are  11 
adnlnliitrative  provinces.  Numerous  commercial  prod- 
ucts, but  slave  trade  rife  In  Upper  Congo.  Matadi- 
Leopoldville  railway  will  tend  greatly  to  develop  the 
Stata.  Popnlation  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000,000 
to  20,000,000. 

OOHOO.  The  greatest  river  in  Africa,  with  a  vol- 
ame  of  watar  far  exceeding  that  irf  tbe  Mississippi; 
flows  north  (as  Luapula)  from  Lake  Bangweolo,  llo 
80*  8.  28°  E.,  to  Lalie  Moreo,  then  north  and  north- 
west (aa  Laalaba  and  Ugarowa)  to  about  8°  N.,  Uken 
soatbweat  to  the  Atlantio  at  0o  8.  With  Ita  tributariss 
It  forms  10,000  niles  of  navigabls  watarway,  bat  at 
places  it  is  obatructed  by  falls  and  raplda.  From  ita 
mouth  to  Hatadi  (110  miles)  it  ia  navigable,  but  there 
are  82  falls  from  Matadi  to  LeopoldviUe  (200  miles). 
Thero  is  a  railway  ia  course  of  constmetion  alone  this 
part  of  the  river.  Above  Leopoldville  it  is  navigable 
for  1,000  miles  to  Stanley  Pool.  On  this  stretch  (Up- 
per Congo)  there  aro  80  stations  and  a  ngular  service 
of  steamers.  Its  tributaries  are  Hobangi,  Kassai,  and 
Aruwimi,  tbe  last  flowing  through  tbe  dense  foresta  of 
Stanley's  last  march. 

OOnraonOVT.  Area,  5,004  square  miles.  Pop- 
nlation (1900),  908,420;  454,294  male.  454,126 
female;  15,226  were  negroes.  Foroign-bom  popula- 
tion, 238,210.  Estimated  population  (1906)  of  the 
Stata,  1,005,716;  of  the  chief  cities — New  Haven, 
121,227;  Hartford.  95.822 ;  Bridseport,  84,274; 
Waterbury,  61,903.  Capital  investea  in  agriculture 
(1900),  8118,805,580-  the  production  of  tobacco  was 
21,744,000  pounds.  Granite  produced  (1907)  valued 
at  $1,885,860;  mineral  waters,  $76,826.  The  manu- 
factaring  establishmenta  (1905)  numbered  8,477; 
aggregate  capital.  $973,288,580;  cost  of  raw  matarial 
used,  $191,301,881;  value  of  output,  $869,082,091. 
There  were  (1907J  1,867  miles  of  railway  traek 
besidaa  754  mllss  of  eloetrio  tradL  ^ 

COKSTAITTIHOFIJ!.  Capital  of  Tnrksy,  the  ancient 
Bysantium.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Boapoms 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Bebuilt  bj  Constantino  In 
880.  Popnlation  (with  suburbs),  878,566^  of  which 
884.910  aro  Kusanlmua. 

OOPBHHAOEir.  Capital  of  Donmark,  on  Hm  east 
coast  of  Zealand.  The  seat  of  a  nniversity.  Birth- 
place of  tho  sculptor  Tborwaldsen.  Haa  a  great  mu- 
seum of  aortbem  antiquities.  Hannfaetures  porcelain 
and  iron  products.    Population,  813.887. 

QOBBA.  A  peninsula  In  eastem  Asia,  500  miles 
long  and  150  mllea  wide,  between  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  Under  the  control  of  Japan  since 
the  war  in  1904  and  1B05.  Popnlation  variously  es- 
timated st  from  8^  to  12  millions.  In  1908  the 
emperor  was  forced  to  abdieata  and  was  sent  to  Japan, 
tba  throne  being  held  by  hia  nephew  under  comueta 
domination  by  Japanese  Influence.  Capital  is  Port 
Hamilton. 

ODBC  Capital  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  ttie 
south  eosst  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lee,  166  miles 
southwest  of  Dublin.  One  of  the  finest  hsrbora  In  the 
world,  and  a  great  mart  for  grain  and  proviiions. 
Population,  100,022.  Distance  from  Liverpool,  249 
mUss;  from  New  York,  3,885  miles. 

OfWfWAIA.  A  county  In  tbe  extreme  soatfawart  of 
liifland  noted        ita  tin  and  ctvper  ssinsa.  Area, 
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1,850  aquftTS  iniln.    Papnlfttion.  822,689.    Capital  U 
Bodmin,  but  Trnro  U  the  largest  city. 

OOBOlUliSEL  COAST.     Tbe   east   coast  of  the 
lladraB  Preeidency  In  India, 

COSTA  BZOA.  A  repnblic  of  Oeatral  America. 
Area,  18,690  square  milea.  Popnlation,  831,400,  Oof- 
fee  and  bananas  are  the  chief  exports.  Coffee  exported 
la  1904  and  1905  was  855,246  ewts.  Ports  Kr»  Puerto 
Umte  wad  Pnntaa  Arenu. 

OBSTB  or  OAITDIA.  A  Tarkiah  laUnd  In  the  Ued- 
Iterranean  150  miles  long  and  from  6  to  S5  miles  wide. 
Population  (1904),  810,400,  of  which  269,819  are 
Christians.  Chief  ports  are  Candia,  Canes,  and  Retlmo. 
Products  are  olive  oil  (for  aoap  makinic),  wine,  cur- 
ranta,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits.  Shipping 
amounts  to  about  1,250,000  tons  annually. 

0B0N8TADT  or  KB0H8TAZ>T.  A  port,  naval  and 
coaling  station  of  Russia,  on  Kotlin  iBlaad.  In  the  Oulf 
of  Fintand,  20  mites  west  of  St.  Petersburg  and  1.202 
milea  from  London.  A  ship  canal,  ITA  miles  long,  207 
fnt  wide,  and  22  feet  deep,  connects  with  St.  Peters- 
Iranr.  Exports  Inmber,  hemp,  tallow,  faidea,  leather, 
rope,  etc  Importt  petroleum,  salt,  sagu.  eotton,  dry 
goods,  etc, 

CUBA.  Area,  45,880  square  miles.  Population, 
1,678,000.  Ita  forests  yield  mahogany,  cedar,  dye- 
woods,  and  cabinet  woods.  Has  few  nsTigable  rivers; 
Canto,  on  the  east  coast,  may  be  ascended  for  50  miles 
by  small  vessels.  Rainy  season  from  May  to  October; 
annual  rainfall  from  40  to  60  inches.  Tobacco  and 
sugar  are  the  staples.  Sugar  crop  in  1904  was  1,050,- 
000  tons;  mm  exported  (1908),  1,651,676  gallons; 
tobacco  Id  leaf,  40,977,946  pounds;  cigars,  205,344,- 
298;  cigarettes,  14,662,209  packages.  Copper,  man- 
ganese, and  iron  mines  are  worked.  Ports  are  Havana, 
GienfuegoB,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

OnSAOAO.  A  Dutch  island  ofF  the  north  coast  of 
Yenesuela,  425  miles  from  Jacmel  and  638  from  Port 
ao  Prince.  Population,  80,119.  Harbor  at  Santa  Anna 
Bay  on  the  south  coast.  £xports  orange  peel,  salt, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  hides.  Imports  coal,  lumber, 
petroleum,  cotton,  woolens,  etc 

OUXUAVEN.  A  port  in  Germany  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe;  the  starting  point  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line  of  steamera.  It  u  71  uUes  by  rail  from  Hamburg. 
Population,  6,898. 

CTPBUS.  The  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Area,  3,500  sqoare  miles.  Population  (1901), 
287,000.  It  is  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  41  miles  from  Syria.  By  the  convention  of  1878 
it  is  controlled  by  Ebgland.  Chief  port  Is  Lamaka. 
Products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  olives,  grapes,  cotton, 
linseed,  ^Uk,  diees&  wool,  bides,  gypsum,  terra-umbra, 
marble,  copper,  and  sponges. 

DAHOMEY.  Prench  possession  on  the  Oulf  of 
Ontnea,  Africa,  between  Togoland  and  Lngos.  Area, 
66,000  square  miles.  Population,  1,000,000.  The 
ports  are  Kotonn,  Porto  Novo,  and  Grand  Popo,  which 
are  ports  of  call  for  several  lines  of  French  steamers. 
Products  are  cocoanuts,  vegetable  butter,  palm  oil, 
cereals,  bananas,  and  potatoes. 

DAKAR.  A  port  of  French  Senegal.  Population 
(1901),  18,447.  Has  a  dry  dock  670  feet  long  and 
the  harbor  is  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels.  Exports 
palm  oil,  gum,  wax,  ivory,  gold  dust,  hides,  etc. 

DALNT  or  TA-IJEN.  A  port  In  Manchuria  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Liao-tnng,  1,268  miles 
from  Hongkong.  Popnlation  (1901),  50,000.  Has 
two  dry  docks  and  good  railway  fscUitiet.  Vessels 
anchor  three  milea  off  in  seven  fathoms. 

DAimO.  A  port,  naval  and  coaling  station  in 
Germany  on  the  delta  of  the  Vistula,  three  miles  from 
the  Baltic,  285  miles  from  Berlin,  and  767  miles  from 
London  vm  the  Kiel  Canal.  Exports  beets,  sugar, 
grain,  seeds,  lumber,  spirits,  oil,  and  oil  cake. 

DAS-ES-SAIiAAU.  A  port  of  German  East  Africa. 
Population,  18,000.  Has  a  floating  dock  212  ^  feet 
long,  and  the  hatbor  is  spacious,  land  locked,  and  well 
shdtered. 

IfflUWABB,  Population  (1900),  184,735;  area, 
2,060  square  miles,  of  which  90  are  wster;  colored 
population,  30,697 ;  foreign-bom,  5,044  Irldl,  2,833 
German,  1,506  English,  1.122  Italian.  Estimated 
population  (1906),  194,479.  The  larffcst  city  is 
wHmington.  Farm  area  (1900),  1,066,288  acres,  of 
which  754,010  acres  are  improved.  Chief  crops  are 
msiss  and  wheat  j  fruit  tnd  tomato  growing  are  alao 
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important.       Capital    Invested    in    state  industries 

(1905)  ,  150,925.608.  Value  of  outpot,  141,160,276: 
leather,  |10,250.S42;  railway,  95,158,068;  foundry 
and  machine  work,  93,482,118;  paper  and  pulp, 
91,904,556;  shipbuilding,  91,780,914;  iron  and  steel 
work,  91,597.809;  flour  and  grist,  91,586,604.  Min< 
eral    resources    not    extensive;    total    output  valued 

(1906)  at  914,126.  Length  of  railway,  S35  miles 
besides  146  miles  of  electric  street  and  elevated  rallw^ 
tnck 

DBZX  or  BBUWAH.    A   port  on  ths  tMnth  (rf 
Sumstra.   Exports  tobacco. 

SBKBSABA.    See  OBORaETOWK. 

DEHUABK.  Area,  15,890  square  miles.  Popcla- 
tion  (1901),  2,464,800.  Agriculture  and  dalrr  farm- 
ing are  the  cnief  industries.  In  1904  there  were 
produced  37,002.000  bushels  of  oata,  22,006.000  of 
barley,  and  23,465,000  of  potatoes.  The  ports  are 
Aarhus,  Esbjerg,  Frederikshavn,  KorsSr,  Odense,  sad 
Thorshavn  (In  the  Faroe  Islands). 

DIEOO  SUABBZ.  A  port  on  the  north  of  Uadagss- 
car,  with  steam  communication  with  France.  Exports 
animals  and  animal  products  to  the  value  of  uout 

9100,000  (1904). 

DIEPPE.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  France  on 
the  E^^isb  Channel,  104  miles  from  Paris,  67  miles 
from  Newhavsn,  and  113  from  Southampton.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  22,889.  Exports  are  flab,  sUks,  wines, 
brandy,  fruits,  fancy  goods,  etc. 

DOHXHICA.  A  British  West  Indian  island  in  the 
Leeward  group.  49  miles  from  St.  Pierre,  45  miles 
from  Basse  Terre,  and  8,798  miles  from  London. 
Population  (1901),  28.894.  Loading  and  discharging 
by  one-ton  canoes  at  Roseau.  Exports  cattle,  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  lime  juice,  coffee,  and  cocoa  to  the  total 
value  of  about  9800,000  in  1904. 

DOVER.  A  port  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Kent, 
England,  22  miles  from  Calais,  42  from  Dunkirlc,  and 
63  from  Ostend.  Population  (1901),  41,762.  Ad- 
miralty pier  and  harbor  is  610  seres  in  extent,  A  port 
of  can  Tor  American  vessels.  Exports,  shoot  920,000,- 
000  In  1906. 

DBAMBtEH.  A  port  in  Norway  on  the  river  Dram- 
men,  88  miles  by  rail  from  Chrlstiania.  Population 
(1900),  23,098.  Exports  lumber,  wood  pulp,  ice,  and 
pitch. 

DBOHTHEDH  or  TBONDHJEM.  A  fortified  port 
and  coaling  station  of  Norwav,  250  miles  north  of 
ChriBtiania,  906  miles  from  London,  and  818  from 
Bergen.  Popnlation,  85,000.  Exports  lumber,  fish, 
wood  pulp,  copper  ore,  tar,  and  sulphur. 

DUBUN.  A  port  and  coaling  station  on  the  river 
Liffey  in  Ireland,  63  milea  from  Holyhead  124M  from 
Liverpool,  and  112  (by  wster)  from  Belfast.  Haa  » 
large  coasting  trade.  Exports  porter,  whisky,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  iMgs. 

DOMDEE.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  Scotland 
on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  10  miles  from  the  North  Sea  and 
59  miles  from  Edinbur^  by  rail.  Exports  Jute  manu- 
factures, flax,  sailcloth,  sacking,  msrmaiade,  and  pre- 
serves 

DUVBDIH.  A  port  of  South  Island,  New  Zeslsnd, 
on  Otago  Harbor.  16  miles  from  the  month.  12,086 
miles  from  London  via  Cape  Horn,  1,389  miles  from 
Sydney,  and  1,818  from  Melbourne.  Exports  gold, 
wool,  timber,  frosen  meat,  etc. 

DUNKIRK  A  fortified  coaling  station  and  port  in 
Nord  Department,  France.  189  miles  from  Parle,  118 
from  London,  210  from  Hull,  and  712  from  Glasgow. 
Population  (1901),  88,925.  Has  four  drr  docks. 
Exports  sugar,  phosphates,  manures,  rails,  grain,  flour, 
dried  vegetables,  potatoes,  oil,  and  machinery. 

DURBAN  or  PORT  NATAI..  A  naval  coaling  sU- 
tion  and  seaport  in  Natal,  6,993  miles  from  London, 
812  from  Cape  Town,  and  800  from  Delagos  Bay. 
Exports  gold,  tea,  coffee,  ivorj,  hides,  boms,  and 
feathers. 

DUTCH  GUIAKA  or  8UBIHA1C.  A  Dutch  colony 
on  the  north  coast  of  South  America  between  British 
and  French  Guiana.  Area,  49,840  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation, 91,000.  Produces  sugar,  cocoa,  bananas,  rice, 
maiie,  coffee,  rum,  molasses,  and  gold.  Has  one  rail- 
way 50  miles  long. 

BOUADOR.  A  South  American  republic  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  trsveraed  by  the  eqii^tor.  Azm, 
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115,700  ann»n  milei.  Popnlntion,  1,273,000.  Hm 
nunr  Tolcuova,  Sangay  baing  one  of  tbe  most  actirs 
in  Uie  worU.  Tb«  drj  msub  iMte  from  Ukjt  to 
Oetolwr,  thfl  wet  nMon  from  October  to  Mbj.  Ecuador 
k  tbe  diflf  producer  of  oocok:  in  1904  it  yielded 
28.488  tons.  Coffee,  Bogsr,  rubber,  Brasil  nnts,  cot- 
ton, PeruYian  bark,  aad  Tegetable  irory  are  importBnt 

Srodncta;  alao  minerala  and  a  large  trade  In  Panama 
ata.    Guajraqsil  aod  EsmeraldaB  are  the  chief  porta. 

BOTPT.  Area,  400,000  Bonare  nilea  (exclaalTe  of 
the  Sudan).  Population,  9.7S4,40S.  Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan  haa  an  area  of  BSO.OOO  aqnare  milea  and  an 
•BtiBMted  population  of  2.000,000.  There  are  three 
Maaons  of  eropa  in  the  roar:  winter  prodvcea  eereale 
of  an  kinda;  anmmer  yielda  cotton,  angar,  and  rice; 
and  autumn  gim  rice,  nalte,  millet,  and  Tegetables. 
There  sre  over  5,000,000  date  treea,  1,278,839 
aerw  of  wheat,  1,792,814  aeroB  of  maise,  1,873,485 
aerea  of  cotton,  and  74,859  acre*  of  augar  cane.  Alex- 
andria, Port  Said,  and  Snei  are  the  chief  porta. 

SMDBH.  A  Gennan  port  and  coaling  Btation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ema  BiTor,  48  milea  from  OMenburg. 
Population,  18,458.  Important  luprorementB  are  un- 
der way  to  make  thia  a  great  port.  Exports  corn,  eoal, 
and  coke. 

BSBJEBO.  A  Danish  port  in  Jutland,  820  milea 
from  Orinisby  and  888  from  Harwich,  Exporta  cattle, 
dairy  and  animal  products. 

PATilTLANP  ISLANDS.  British  islands  south  of 
South  America.  Area  (with  Sonth  Georgia),  7,500 
■qoare  miles.  Population,  2,100.  Sheep  farming  Js 
the  chief  industry,  and  the  exports  are  its  products. 
Nearly  700,000  sheep  are  raised  annually. 

PATAIh  An  island,  port,  and  coaling  atstion  In  the 
AioreB  belonging  to  Portugal.  Population,  26,264. 
From  Gibraltar  the  distance  Is  1,187  miles;  from 
Liyerpool,  1,890  milea;  and  from  Ltmdon,  1,578  miles. 
Horta  Bay  afforda  good  andiorage.  Export!  ara  maixe, 
dairy  products,  uid  Udea. 

nOAMP.  A  port  and  eoaling  station  In  the  de- 
partment of  Seine- In firieure.  Prance,  on  the  En^Uh 
tSiannel,  27  miles  by  rail  from  Ilayre  and  97  miles 
from  Southampton.  Population,  16,881.  Exports  are 
Benedictine  liqueur  (amounting  to  over  9760,000  worth 
in  1904),  oil  cake,  salt,  flour,  etc. 

TBBITAMDO  FO.  Island,  port,  and  coaling  station 
of  Spain,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  West  Africa,  4,877 
miles  from  UyerpMl.  Population,  20,741.  Veasels 
anchor  200  yarda  from  the  shore  and  load  and  unload 
surf  boata;  300  docks.  Exports  coffee,  coeoa,  palm 
oil,  and  yans. 

FUI.  Area,  7,485  square  miles.  Population  (1906), 
125,086.  Exports  (1906),  92,936,595;  imports, 
93,966,213.  Chief  exports,  sugar,  copra,  green  fruits, 
turtle-shells,  pearl  shells,  sud  b£che-de-mer.  Cbief  im- 
ports, hardware,  drapery,  meats,  rice,  bresdstuffs  and 
biscuita,  coal,  timlaer,  machinery,  oils,  live  stock,  and 
iron.  Chief  porta,  Sara  and  Leruka.  Vessels  en- 
tered (1900),  148  of  218.065  tons.  Fiji  hsB  regular 
Steam  communication  with  New  Zealand,  Aoatralla, 
Tonga  and  Samoa,  Hawaii,  and  Canada.  The  soil  is 
suited  to  nearly  erery  kind  of  vegatabla  product.  The 
chief  crops  are  bananas,  eoooaUuta,  maise,  sugar  cane, 

Iams,  tobacco,  peanuts,  tea,  rice^  and  pineapples.  Fiji 
I  a  colony  of  Cfreat  Britain. 

FINLAND.  Area,  125,784  squsre  miles;  11.15  per 
cent,  of  which  is  under  lakes.  Population  (1905), 
3.892,088.  Exports  (1906),  956,022,000;  imports, 
963,779,000.  Chief  exports,  timber,  butter,  paper, 
paper  mass  and  cardboard,  Iron  and  Iron  goods,  tez- 
tiles,  leather,  bides,  tar,  and  pitch.  Chief  imports, 
cereals,  coffee  and  chicory,  sugar,  iron  snd  ironware, 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  chemicals.  In  1906. 
9,8S7  ▼easels  of  3,449,220  ton*  entered,  and  8,030  of 
2,424,053  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  Finland.  Chief  ports, 
HdMngfors,  Abo,  BJdroAiorg,  and  Vasa.  In  January. 
1008,  there  were  2,062  miles  of  railwsy,  all  but  171 
miles  being  state  property.  The  crown  foreete  coyer 
67  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Finland.  The  land  culti- 
Tated  is  divided  into  small  farms.  Crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes  are  grown. 
Cattle  and  dainr  products  eonstltute  me  of  uie  in- 
duatriM.  Finland  haa  9,064  fsetoiiss  employing 
107.82B  workers. 

7ID1CB.  A  seaport  and  coaling  station  of  Hungarr, 
on  ttie  Adriatic  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Quif  of  Qusr- 
nsro,  875  milea  from  Budapest,  2,966  miles  by  sea  from 
London.  110  miles  from  Trieste,  and  1,257  miles  from 
F«rt  8ud.     Exports  grafn.  flour,  bmas,  rice,  snga't 


tobacco,  chemicals,  paper,  osk  staves.  Has  a  petroleum 
wharf  1,985  feet  long  for  the  imporUtion  of  that 
product. 

FLEHSBUBO.  A  port  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  110 
mites  from  Hamburg.  PopulatioR,  48,022.  Excellent 
harbor.    Exports  bricks,  tiles,  spirits,  beer,  and  oil. 

FLOBIAHOFOLXS  or  DB8TEBBO.  A  port  of  Bra- 
sil and  capital  of  Santa  Catharine.  Population,  80,000. 
Exports  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  vegetables. 

FLOBZDA.  Area,  58,666  square  mites,  of  wbleh 
8.805  square  milea  are  water.  Fopnlation  (1900), 
528,542;  of  the  foreign-bom,  4,910  were  from  tbe  West 
Indies,  2,231  from  England,  1,812  from  Germany, 
1,707  from  Italy,  1,202  from  Canada,  and  1,084  from 
Spain.  The  largest  cities  sre  Jacksonville  (population, 
36,675).  Tsmpa  (24,220),  Pensaeola  (22,256),  Key 
West  (21.174).  About  4.694,400  acres  of  land  are 
under  cultivation,  tbe  chief  products  being  oranges  and 
pineapples;  of  other  crops  there  were  (1907)  6,037,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  69,000  buhris  nee,  and  (1006) 
28,567,826  pounda  cotton.  Total  TSlne  of  the  indna- 
trial  output  (1905).  950.208,290,  of  which  the  most 
Important  are:  tobacco  918,764,276;  lumber  and  tim- 
ber, 912,592,105;  turpentine  and  rosin,  90.901.905; 
fertilisers  91.590,871;  cars,  91.1AM41.    There  were 

(1905)  3,629  miles  of  railway  operated  by  ateam;  100 
mites  by  electricity. 

FLTTSHINO.  A  fortified  seaport  and  coaling  station 
of  Holland,  on  Wslcheren  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
West  Scheldt  River,  109  miles  from  Queenborovj^. 
Population,  18.898,  Exports  flsh,  musaela,  riirimps, 
oysters,  margarlna,  dairy  and  agricultural  products. 

FOXmSTONE.  A  port  In  Kent,  England,  on  tbe 
English  Channel,  17  miles  from  Cantenury  and  26 
from  Boulogne.  Population,  30,650.  Exports  skins, 
furs,  and  cotton  goods.  Daily  communication  with 
Boulogne. 

FBANOE.    Area.  207,054  square  miles.  Population 

(1906)  ,  89,252,245.  Exports  (total,  1906),  92,298,- 
031,000;  imports,  92,416.344,000:  exports  (U.  S., 
1907),  976,880,000;  imports,  9120,080,000.  Chief  ex- 
pcotsi  tuctiles,  Tsw  wool,  wine,  rsw  silk,  skins  and  furs, 
linen  and  clothes.  Chief  imports,  wool,  cereals,  raw 
silk,  raw  cotton,  timber,  oil  seeds,  and  coal.  Cbief 

K)rts,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Paris,  Dnnkiik,  and  Bordeaux, 
n  December  81,  1906.  the  French  mercantile  navy 
consisted  of  15,488  sailing  Teasels  of  677,055  tons; 
1,511  steamers  of  728.487  tons.  NsTlgation  at  French 
ports  in  1906  was  109.698  yessela  of  82.588,147  tons 
entered;  109,890  of  32,633,267  tons  cleared.  Sams 
date,  4,600  milea  of  tramways.  In  1905  there  were 
24,730  miles  of  railway  In  the  country.  The  minwal 
output  for  1906  was  yalued  at  9104,166,817.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  osta,  rye,  and 
grapes  for  wine.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
is  forest. 

FBEDBBIKSHAXiD.  A  port  of  Norway,  85  miles 
from  Christianla.  662  miles  from  London,  and  496  from 
Newcastle,    Ekporta  lumber,  fish,  and  granite, 

FBBDBBIK8BA.VN.  A  port  of  Denmark  on  the 
Cattegat,  36  miles  from  Aalborg,  625  from  London,  and 
456  from  Newcastle.    Exports  grain,  cattle,  flab,  and 

dairy  produce. 

FBEDEBnCSTAD.  A  port  of  Norway  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Glommen,  58  miles  from  Cbristlania,  658  from 
London,  and  493  from  Tyne.  Population,  14,578. 
Exports  lumber,  atone,  and  brick. 

FBEMANTLB.  Fort  and  coating  station  in  western 
Australia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  Biver,  12  miles 
from  Perth.  9,537  from  London  via  Sues  Canal,  8,120 
from  Colombo  (Ceylon),  and  4,708  from  Cape  Town. 
Has  a  dry  dock  610  feet  long.  Exporta  gold,  sandal- 
wood, copper  and  lead  ores,  gum,  wool,  peari  shell, 
manna,  and  cattle. 

FBBNOB  OONQO.  Area,  680,000  square  miles. 
Population,  8,000,000  to  15,000,000  negroes.  Exports 
(1906),  98,483,228;  imports,  92>123,5d5.  Obief  ex- 
ports, rubber,  ivory,  woods,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  cof- 
fee, and  eoeoa.  Chief  ports,  Loango  and  Libreville, 
the  latter  inaccessible  for  large  vesEels.  There  are  no 
railways  although  one  is  projected  to  connect  Libre- 
▼iUe  and  the  Congo.  There  are  telegraph  lines  in 
operation  to  the  extent  of  870  miles.  The  soil  la  very 
fertile,  but  the  tropical  climate  Is  unhealthfnl  for 
Europeans.  The  country  is  to  a  great  extent  unex- 
plotted  but  promlaea  to  be  rich  in  forest  products,  gold, 
copper,  and  iron.  Coffee,  vaniDa,  and  cocoa  are  grown 
by  Europeans. 
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Ib  190S  it  «H  decTMd  thst  the  followbif  ilUiuIi  ud 
KTonpi  ihould  be  regarded  u  oae  eolony:  The  Bodety, 
Manaeuw.  Tuunotn,  Leewerd,  Ounfaler,  Tnbuu,  and 
Btpft  ieUnds.  Importe  (1906).  9550,518;  exports. 
$760,068;  imports  (U.  1S06),  fl81,528.  (The  fig- 
ares  giTen  ot  the  imports  and  exports  «re  for  the  iilsnd 
of  TsUti.)  Ohief  imports,  tissues,  wheat  flour,  end 
metal  works.  Obief  exports,  copra,  mother-of-psarl. 
and  TsniUa.  Chief  port,  Papeete.  Tahiti  is  the  most 
Important  island.  The  chief  prodacta  are  pearls, 
mother^f-pearl,  oocoanuts,  bsnanaa,  oranges,  sugar 
cans,  and  vanUla. 

FBBHOH  QUIANA-  Area.  80,500  square  miles. 
Population  (1901),  82,908.  Imports  (1B06).  t2,764,- 
268;  exports,  91,994,771.  Chief  exports,  cocoa,  phos- 
phatei,  wood,  hides,  and  gold.  Chief  port,  Chejrenne. 
About  8,600  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  crops 
are  rice,  maise,  manioc,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  in- 
digo, and  tobacco.  Gold  (1908,  136,170  os.),  silver, 
phoqdiBteB,  and  Inn  are  mined. 

FBBHOH  OUIMBA.  Area,  95,000  sqnare  miles. 
Popnlatlon  (estimated),  2,300,000.  Exports  (1905), 
98,^10,095;  Imports,  98,595.714.  Chief  exports,  rub- 
ber, eattl&  and  palm  kernels.  Chief  port,  Konakry. 
In  1905,  559  vessels  of  445,105  tons  entered,  and  666 
of  448,418  tons  cleared  the  ports.  A  railway  ie  in 
projection  from  Koaakry  to  the  Niger,  83  miles  of 
whidi  is  open.  There  are  1,060  miles  of  telegraph 
lines.  Konakr;  Is  regularl7  visited  \>j  Frendi,  English, 
and  Qerman  lines  of  steamers.  The  chief  producta  are 
India  rubber,  palm  oil  and  nats,  miQet,  earthnuta, 
ram,  and  coflTee.  CatUe,  sheep,  and  goats  are  ralaed. 
The  minerals  are  but  little  exploited. 

FBBBCH  INDIA.  The  towns  of  Pondleh&ry,  Kari- 
kal,  ChandemsgBT,  Uahi,  and  Tanson.  Area,  196 
square  miles.  Population,  278,748.  Mannfactnrei  cot- 
ton and  jute. 

ntBHOB  ■"MaT.TT.aim  Area.  12,000  aqnan 
miles.  Population,  60,000.  Exports  iwarf,  wax,  eoffea, 
animal  and  fl^  pradnoti.    The  dtlaf  port  Is  JlbnUL 

pnVOHAIk    See  Madeira. 

OASUV.  A  port  In  the  French  Congo,  West  Africa. 
Exports  ivorr,  ebony,  wax,  rubber,  and  copsL 

OAIiATZ.  Port  and  eoaHng  station  In  Bonmanta, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Pmth  with  Oie  Danube.  Pop- 
ulation, 62,678.  Bxports  grain,  meal,  tallow,  lard, 
hides  and  wooL 

OAUE  or  POINT  DE  OAUE.  A  port  and  coaling 
station  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Ceylon,  66  miles  from 
Colombo  and  6,759  mites  from  London.  FopnUtion, 
87,248.  Exporta  tea,  coffee,  coeoanntt,  plumbago,  and 
grass  oils. 

OAUJPOLI.  A  port  Id  Turkey  at  the  eastern  end 
ot  the  Dardanelles,  90  miles  from  Adrianople.  Popula- 
tion, about  80,000.  Exports  cereals,  aniseed,  linseed, 
onions,  sponges,  goat's  hair,  skins,  and  oils. 

OAIiVESTOK.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Texas 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Galveston  Bay,  1,898 
miles  from  New  York,  765  miles  from  Havana,  and 
4,882  mites  from  Liverpool.  Population  (estlmsted, 
1005),  88,484.  ExporU  ootttm,  hldei,  woo^  tallow,  and 
olL 

OEBLONG.  A  port  of  Victoria,  Australia,  on  Corlo 
Bay,  an  arm  of  Fort  Philip  Bay,  45  miles  from  Hel- 
boume.  Population,  12,899.  Exports  wool,  bides, 
meats,  and  potatoes. 

OBFIB.  A  port  of  Sweden  on  the  OnH  of  Bothnia, 
7 1  miles  by  rail  from  ITpsaln,  146  from  Btoekhofan,  and 
832  from  Riga,  STxports  Inmbar,  wood  palp,  bar  Iron, 
cellulose,  and  grain. 

GENOA.  A  fortified  port  and  coaling  station  on  the 
Golf  of  Genoa,  Italy,  94  miles  from  Milan,  855  from 
Naples,  853  from  OibraHar,  and  2,161  from  London. 
Has  three  dry  decks  and  a  floating  steel  dock,  Exporta 
siUn,  cottons,  wine,  olive  oil,  paper,  bata,  flax,  jute, 
hemp,  rice,  Termicelli,  cheese,  furniture,  marble,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.    Tbe  moat  important  Italian  port. 

GBOBOETOWN  or  PKMEEABA.  A  port  in  British 
Gnlana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  River,  885  miles 
from  Barbados.  Fopnlatlon.  about  55,000.  Has  a 
dry  dock  312  fest  long  and  a  patent  slipway  395  feet 
long.  SdotU  sngar,  moTsssBs,  mm,  eolfee,  eofloa,  hard- 
wood, a^  old  Iron  and  eiq^psr  Jvnk. 

OBOBaiA.  Popobtion  (1900),  S,816,881.  Of  tUg 
snmber  1,181,294  are  iriilto,  1,084,818  necrai.  SOS 


AsiatlcL  »aA  U  fodlaiw.  Torelcn-bom  popalaUM 
(1900)  tndudad  4,010  West  Indiana,  8,407  Germana, 
1,284  Buasians,  and  8,807  from  Great  Britain.  The 
largest  cities  are  Atlanta  (population,  104,084). 
Savannah  (68,596),  Augusta  (48,125).  Area,  50,386 
square  miles,  540  of  wbiofa  are  water.  Farm  aran 
about  36,644,800  aoret.  Georgia  ranks  second  anong 
tho  states  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the  crop  amooBt* 
ing  (1906-1907)  to  818,164,887  pounds.  Other  cnm 
were  (1907)  msise,  57,588,000  bushels;  tobaeoo,  8,183,> 
000  pounds;  rioe,  81,004  bushels.  Talne  coal  prodnet 
(1906),  9424,004;  of  the  iron  ore,  9784,780.  Total 

rtpital  of  manufacturing  establishments  (1905),  9136,- 
11,551.  Value  of  output  of  chief  indostries,  9l51,- 
040,455,  including:  cotton  manufactures,  985,174,248; 
Inmber  and  timber,  921,054.107;  fertilizers,  99,461,415; 
flour  and  griat,  98,178,926;  turpentine  and  rosin. 
97,705,648.  Length  of  railways  in  the  state,  6,877 
miles,  ot  which  864  miles  are  electric.  Saranniji  ia  the 
principal  port,  and  large  shipments  are  made  principal^ 
to  England  and  GarmanT.  Exports  from  Oils  port 
(1906-1907)  valued  at  $68,039,834;  from  Bronawf^ 
911,225,477. 

GEBMAN  BAST  ATBIOA.  Area,  864,180  square 
miles.  Population  (estimated),  7,000,000;  Europeans 
(January,  1907),  3,620.  Imports  (1906),  86,986.878; 
exports,  92,604,841.  Chief  exports,  rubber,  copra, 
ivory,  coffee,  and  vegetable  fiber.  Chief  importa,  cotton, 
rice,  artides  for  consnmption,  bardware.  and  iron.  In 
1906,  1,100  vessels  of  1,405,823  tons  (German  East 
Africa  Line),  entered  the  ports.  Chief  seaports,  Dar- 
es-Salaam,  Bagamoyo,  Saadanl,  Pangani,  Kilwa.  Llndi, 
Uikindani,  and  Tanga.  There  are  132  miles  of  rail- 
way and  more  In  projection.  There  are  well-lcept  reads 
throughout  tbe  colony.  Host  ot  the  snrfaoe  is  covered 
with  forests^  but  some  agricnltnre  is  carried  on,  tbe 
products  bemg  pulse,  maue,  cocoa  palms,  raangrovsat 
tea,  coffee,  toMcco,  sngar,  cardamoms,  and  vanilla. 

OBBXAH  BHPIBB.    Area,  208,780  squar*  miles. 

PopuUtlon  (Dee.  1,  1905),  60,641,278;  subJecU  of 
foreign  powers,  1,026,560.  Imports  (1906),  92,008,> 
875,853;  exports,  91.541,008,704.  Importo  (U.  B„ 
1907),  9161,544,552;  exports,  9256,658,060.  OhM 
imports,  raw  cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  wheat,  eggs,  woolui 
yarn,  maixe,  and  horses.  Chief  exports,  textiles,  iron 
goods,  coal,  sugar,  machinery,  iron,  hidea.  and  leather. 
Germany  exports  to  the  United  Statea  aniline  dyes, 
muriate  of  potash,  cotton  hosiery,  cotton  lace,  fur& 
leather,  toys,  woolen  cloth  and  dress  goods,  and 
rubber.  Germany  Imports  from  the  United  States  cot- 
ton, maize,  phosphates,  cotton  seed  products,  lard,  min- 
eral oil,  and  leaf  tobacco.  Uercantile  navy,  January 
1.  1907,  numbered:  sailing  veuels,  2.597  of  582.146 
tons;  ateamers,  1,888  of  2,096,947  tons;  total,  4,480 
vesBoIs  of  2,629,098  tons.  In  the  year  1905,  98,980 
vessels  of  24.135,754  tons  entered  German  ports  and 
90,948  of  24,269,989  cleared  her  porta.  Frineipal 

eirts,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  Kiel,  Bremen,  Lfibeck, 
snilg,  and  Rostock.  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are 
the  cbiet  ports  for  commerce  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  There  were  in  1905,  85,285  miles 
of  railway  and  2,111  miles  of  Street  tramway  lines;  in 
1907  the  total  length  of  railway  was  85,977  miles. 
The  navigable  waterways  were  8,468  U  miles  in  lengUi 
in  1906,  The  indnatries  of  Germany  are  biglily  organ- 
iied  and  Include  iron  manufactures,  machinery,  tex- 
tiles, paper,  glassware,  leather  and  India  rubber  goods, 
chemicals,  toys,  brewing,  etc.  Ninety-one  per  cent.  oL 
tbe  soil  is  productive.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  osts,  potatoes,  grapea  for  wine,  and  sugar 
beets.  A  great  deal  of  fruit  Is  grown,  sneh  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  The  mineral  production 
for  1908  was  9384,870,000.  Coal,  lignite,  Iron  or*, 
potasale  aalts,  lead,  rock  salt,  sine,  and  copper  era 
mined. 

aSBMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFBIOA.  Area,  822,450 
sqnare  miles.  Population  (estimated),  200,000;  Euro- 
peans (1907),  7,110.  Imports  (1906),  98,798,855 
(private  commerce)  ;  exports,  990.838.  Chief  imports, 
cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit,  tobacco,  beer.  Umber, 
preserved  meats,  textiles,  and  Iron.  Chief  exports, 
animal  products,  guano,  and  copper  ore.  Chief  port, 
Swakopmund.  In  1908  there  were  596  miles  of 
railway.  The  southern  part  Is  desert  land.  The  in- 
dustry Is  mostly  pastoral.  Sheep,  angora  and  other 
goata,  horaes,  mules,  asses,  swine,  and  eamals  are  bred. 
The  natives  have  large  herds  ot  esttte.  Oomer  Is 
mined.  Other  minerals  found  are  gold,  sdMStoa, 
graphite,  diamonds,  etc. 

ORBNT.  A  river  port  o(  Belgium  at  the  Jnnetlon  of 
the  Lye  and  Sebeldt,  84  mOes  from  Bruasals  and  168 
BUes  <rein  London.  Exports  sngar,  ehle^,  Sax,  fnlt, 
bops,  Bsible^  iriiUe  lead. 
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and  Unseed  eike.  Does  m  hrfe  trsiiiport  trade  »nd  hu 
excellent  docks. 

GZBRALTAB.  Britiah  fortreu,  port,  cftTsl  baie,  Rtid 
ooalinc  etation  south  of  Spain  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Uedfteiraneaa,  I,81S  milea  from  London,  802  from 
Lisboa,  OQl  from  Ualta,  and  696  from  HaiaeiUes. 
Good  harbor  accommodatioa  and  several  large  docks. 
E^cporta  wine,  fruit,  and  cork. 

QUOIT.  A  port  of  Spain  on  the  Bay  of  Biaray,  20 
miles  from  Oriedo,  286  from  Bordeaux,  Papulation, 
47,644.  Exports  ilne,  copper,  mangsasae,  blende,  quick- 
silver, nnl%  spples,  and  cider, 

GL&SOOW.  A  port  and  coalinf  station  in  the  weat 
of  Scotland  on  the  river  Tlyde,  42  ^  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, Population,  761,709.  Exrcllcnt  accommodation 
for  Tosaeli.    Export  trade  over  $100,000,000  annually. 

OZiOnOESTEB.  A  port  on  the  river  Severn,  Eng- 
land, connected  with  the  Briatol  Channel  by  the  Glouces- 
ter and  Berkeley  Canal.  Exports  salt,  oil  seed,  and 
m^al  ware.  Sharpness  is  located  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cansL 

OOA,  A  Portugneae  port  la  the  west  of  Zadia.  Sz- 
porta  coeoannts,  grain,  eeede,  and  teak. 

GOLD  OOABT.  Area,  82,000  square  mllea.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  1,486,433;  with  European  population, 
646.  Imports  (1905),  96,710,007;  exportB,  97,073,- 
730.  Chief  ports,  Accra,  Slkondi,  and  Cape  Coast 
Cattle.  There  are  168  miles  of  railway.  The  climate 
ia  hot  and  damp,  very  unhealthfut  for  Europeans.  The 
iUpIe  products  are  gold  (1906,  217,288  oi.),  palm  oil 
and  kemela,  rubber,  kola  nuta,  and  timber.  Uold  Coast 
il  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 

00MAITE8.  A  port  on  the  weat  coast  of  Halt). 
Population,  18,000.  Connected  with  New  York  by  the 
Atlas  line.     Ekports  cotton,   cofloe,   mahogany,  and 

lignum- vitae. 

OOOLE.  A  port  of  Torkahire,  England,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Don  with  the  Quae,  88  miles  above  HulL 
Popnlation,  16.576.  Exporta  coal,  chenieala,  textiles, 
cutlery',  hardware,  leather  goods,  and  machinery, 

GO THENBITBO .  A  port  of  Sweden  on  the  0<ita 
River,  at  ita  mouth  on  the  CattCKat,  285  milea  from 
Stockholm.  Exporta  iron,  eteet,  wood,  wood  pulp,  paper, 
matches,  cattle,  and  dairy  produce. 

GBAKD  BA88AH.  A  port  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
French  West  Africa,  at  the  month  of  the  Como.  Ex- 
ports gold  dust,  ivory,  and  palm  oil. 

OBAKD  POPO.  A  port  of  Dahomey,  Frendi  Ouinea, 
15  milea  weat  of  Whydah. 

OBEAT  BBITAIK  (The  Unltsd  Slncdon).  Area. 
121,891  square  mUn.  Population  (1907).  44,100.281. 
ImporU  (1907),  93,189,094,295;  exporta,  92,518,338,- 
S41,  Oiief  imports,  grain  and  Sour,  raw  cotton,  meat, 
wool,  sheep  and  lambs,  wood  and  timber,  butter,  dax, 
hemp,  jute,  oils,  fruita,  copper,  iron,  and  machinery. 
Chief  exports,  cotton,  woolena,  linen,  and  iute  manufac- 
tures; yams,  apparel,  iron  and  Steel,  hardware,  copper, 
machinery,  coat,  and  chemicals.  Chief  porta,  London, 
Liverpool,  Cardiff,  the  Tj^e  ports,  Hull,  Dover,  Olas- 
fow,  and  Southampton.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Britiah  Empire  ia  1906  was  87,872  of 
12,791,881  tons.  In  1906,  1,158  vesaeU  were  built 
for  hone  ownership  and  881  f6r  forelnieTS.  The  total 
number  of  ressels  that  entered  coastwise  in  1906  was 
808,818.  of  61,714,108  tons:  and  cleared,  804,817  vea- 
seU  of  60,209.672  tons.  There  were  (1006)  28,068 
miles  of  railrosd.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
the  TTnlted  Kingdom  is  cultivated.  The  chief  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  live 
atock  fnclndea  horeea.  cattle,  sheep,  and  pifc-  The 
diief  producta  of  mines  and  quarries  are  coal,  orea  of 
iron,  line,  tin,  copper,  and  lead ;  oil  shale,  clay  and 
ahale,  sanditone,  limestone,  and  salt.  The  total  value 
of  melali  from  British  ores,  in  1906,  was  998.149.889. 
The  flsh  caoght  off  the  shores  of  the  United  Kincdom 
In  1907  were  1.182,260  tons  in  weight,  valued  at 
954,628,810.  The  value  of  the  textile  mannfacturea  ia 
about  9836,300,000  yeariy. 

OBBBOB.    Area,  2S,0I4  square  miles.  Population 

il89S),  2,433,806;  prelimiDary  report  (1907),  2.631,- 
52.  Importa  (1906),  928,690,281;  exporta,  923.611,- 
482.  Chief  Importa.  agricnltural  producta.  yam  and 
Ussnes.  raw  minerals,  forest  products,  wrought  metals, 
ste.  Chief  exports,  agricultural  products,  raw  minerala, 
wines,  oila  (dive,  etc.),  animal  products,  forest  prod- 
sets,  etc.    Chief  ports,  Flneos,  Gorfn,  Ealamsta.  and 


Volo.  The  Oreek  merdiant  navy  in  1906  had  1,874 
veaselB  of  481,059  tons.  The  same  year,  6,698  vess^ 
of  4,848,342  tone  entered  and  cleared  the  porta.  There 
were,  in  1906.  845  miles  of  railway  in  Oreece.  The  soil 
is  unusually  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
state.  Crops  are  raised  of  wheat,  barley,  Tye.  matse, 
maalin,  and  currants  (of  which  the  annual  export 
averages  120,000  to  125,000  tons).  Silk  culture,  wme, 
olive,  oraRfce,  lemon,  and  fig  industries  are  important. 
Some  rather  light  colored  tolacco  is  raised.  The  ores 
mined  include  Iron,  copper,  linc,  lead,  silver,  and 
manganeae.  For  1906  the  mineral  output  was  valued 
at  94,100,129, 

GKBEVOOK.  A  port  of  Scotland  on  the  FlrOi  of 
Clyde,  22  miles  west  of  Olaagow.  Exports  refined  sugnr, 

coal,  iron,  linen,  and  jute  goods. 

aSENADA.  A  British  West  Indian  island  in  the 
Windward  group,  101  miles  from  Port  of  Spain.  Load- 
ing and  discharging  by  lighters.  Exporta  rum,  molasses, 
sugar,  cocoa,  cuffee,  cottui.  and  fruit- 

aUTTOWXT  or  SAN  JUAH  DEL  NOBTB.  A  port 
of  Nicaragua  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  2,033  milea  from 
Kew  York  and  4S1  from  Cartagena.  Loading  and  dia- 
charging  by  lighters.  Exports  mahogany,  rubber,  ba- 
nanas, hides,  indigo,  and  gold.    Population,  2,000. 

aSDCSBT.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  on  the  Ilnmber,  14  milea  from  HulL 
Population,  63,188.  Ezporu  cottons,  woolens,  yarn^ 
worsteds,  coal,  madiinery.  leather,  and  flsh. 

OUA2>EIX>UFE.  A  French  possession  in  the  Lesser 
Antillea.  West  Indies.  Area,  6B6  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, 182,112,  Capital  is  Basee  Ter re  (population, 
9,500),  The  commercial  center  ia  Pointe-a-Pttre  (20.- 
000),  acressilile  to  the  largest  vessels.  Exports  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  bananaa.  manioc,  aweet  potatoes, 
tobacoo.  com,  and  vegetables.  The  mouutsin  forests 
cover  178,574  acres  and  yidd  rich  timber. 

OTTATBlCAIiA.  Area.  48.290  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation (1903),  1,842,134.  Importa  (1906),  97,220.- 
760;  exports.  97.136,280.  Importa  (U.  B.,  1906), 
93,037.795;  exports,  92,159,880.  Chief  imports,  cot- 
ton, provisions,  ironware,  wines,  chemicals,  machinery, 
woolens,  and  linens.  CHiief  exports,  coffee,  rubber, 
timber,  hides,  bananas,  chicle,  sugar,  and  skins.  Chief 
port,  Puerto  Barrioa,  In  1906,  556  vessels  of  948,657 
tona  entered  the  ports  of  Ouatemala,  and  558  of 
924,887  tons  cleared.  There  are  125  miles  of  railway 
open  and  177  more  almost  completed.  The  chief  crop 
ia  coffee,  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Other 
agricultural  crops  are  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  aud 
bananaa.    The  minerala  are  little  mined. 

OUATAQUHi.  a  port  and  coaling  station  of  Ecnsdor 
on  the  OuTt  of  Guayaquil,  835  milea  from  Panama. 
Exporta  cocoa,  coffee,  cinchona,  rice,  bides,  straw  hats, 
cottotti  tdiscco,  rubber,  and  lumber. 

OUEBNSBT.  One  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
chief  harbor  is  St.  Peter  Port.  Exports  vegetables,  cat- 
tle, and  fruit. 

HAIFA.  A  port  of  Syria  at  the  foot  of  Honnt 
Carmel,  172  miles  from  Fort  Said.  PopuUttoa,  12,000. 
Exporta  wheat  and  sesame. 

HAIPHOKO.  A  port  of  Tongking,  ludo-Ohtaa,  m 
the  delta  of  the  Red  River,  807  miles  from  Turan. 
Population,  17,000.    Chief  export  ia  rice. 

HAITI.  Area,  10,204  square  miles.  Population 
(ecclesiastical  report  in  1906),  1.500.000;  about  200 
Europeans.  (For  importa  and  exports,  aee  Santo 
DOMI.VOO.)  Imports  (U.  8..  1907),  91,274,678;  exports, 
92,916,104.  Chief  exports,  coffee,  cocoa,  logwood,  cot- 
ton, hides  and  skins,  and  guaiac  wood.  Cxport  duties 
are  very  heavy.  Chief  imports  are  cottona;  sacks,  ma- 
chinery and  ironwork.  Chief  porta,  Aux  Cayes,  Port 
au  Prince,  and  JecmeL 

HAKODATE.  A  port  and  coaling  station  south  of 
Yeio,  Japan,  802  milea  from  Nsfcasakl,  424  from  Vla- 
divostok, 1,176  from  Shanghai,  and  11.516  from  Lon- 
don. Exports  seaweed,  rice,  dried  flah.  salt,  at  raw 
ropes,  bags,  and  sulphur. 

HAIiZFAZ.  A  fortified  port,  naval  and  coaling  sta- 
tion of  Nova  Smtia,  Canada.  2.485  miles  from  Liver- 
pool. 599  from  New  York,  and  737  from  Quebec.  Haa 
a  graving  dock  600  feet  long.  Exports  coal,  lumber, 
fish,  cattle,  flour,  potatoea,  apples,  butter,  furs,  and  oils. 

HAMBXntO.    A  port  snd  coaling  ststion  of  Germany 

on  the  river  Elbe,  75  milwi  from  ita jiouth,  in  the 
North  Sea,  178  milea  by  rail  from  Bej 
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(1905),  808,090.  Terminus  of  tba  H■mbsn^AIlMrie«l 
line.    Ezcellent  kccommodatioa  wd  k  Uagm  tndA—orer 

1700,000,000  in  1905. 

HAHKOW.  A  treaty  port  of  China  %t  the  Janetlon 
•f  the  Hft&kiuic  end  the  Yeng-tse-kienK,  TOO  mllee  from 
the  lee.  Export*  tee,  oiL  cotton,  taUow,  hides,  rbes 
fiber,  lump,  bristles,  and  druga. 

BABBDBO.  A  port  oi  Oermsnr  on  the  Elb^  7 
miles  from  Hsmbarf.  BzeeQent  secommodstion.  Trade 
Isrgelr  distributiTe. 

BABTZJiPOOIh  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Dur- 
ham, England,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  81  miles 
from  Newcastle.  Popvlatioa,  86,810.  Exports  coal. 
Iron,  machinery,  steel,  and  textiles. 

HARWICH ,  A  port  and  nsTsl  station  In  Essex. 
England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  71  miles  from 
London.  Population.  10,019.  Stesmen  run  to  Hook 
of  Holland,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Esbjerg. 
Trade  is  principally  confined  to  goods  in  transit. 

HAVANA.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  the  north 
of  Cuba,  585  miles  from  New  Orleans,  98  from  Key 
West,  and  809  from  Vera  Cniz.  Popalation,  242.055. 
Ward  line  communicates  with  New  York.  Exports 
tobacco,  cigars,  sugar,  molasses,  beeswax,  and  honey. 

HAVRE.  A  fortified  port  and  coaling  station  of 
France,  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
142  miles  from  Paris  and  71  from  Cherbourg.  Tan- 
earrille  Oanal  connects  with  Hartleur.  Exports  wines, 
milUnerr.  textilea,  tnniltBre,  oils,  iym,  drags,  poUtoss, 
•nd  Budlnes.    Popalation,  180,196. 

HAWAII.  Total  area  of  islands,  6,449  square  mlleS, 
Population  (1900),  154,001 ;  population  (estimated, 
1906),  192.407.  Imports  (year  ending  June  80, 
1906).  $15,046,897.  Exports.  126,906,776.  Importe 
(U.  8.,  year  ending  Januar;^  80,  1906),  $11,771,155; 
exports,  $26,850,468.  Chief  imports,  domestic  mer- 
chandise. Chief  exports,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  hides,  and 
bananas.  Chief  port,  Honolulu.  Seven  lines  of  steam- 
ers connect  with  the  United  States.  There  are  about 
150  milea  of  railway  on  the  islands. 

HBL8ZNOBOBG.  A  port  and  coaling  atatioa  in  the 
■oath  of  Sweden  on  the  sound.  PcqiuUtloa,  S<S70. 
Exports  cattle  and  dairy  produce. 

HSIiSIIirCIFOBS.  A  port  of  Finland  on  the  Oulf  of 
Finland,  166  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  Exports  lum- 
ber, butter,  wood  pulp,  and  paper.    Popnlation,  106,217. 

HEBHOflAlID.  A  port  of  Sweden  on  the  Oulf  of 
Bothnia,  225  miles  from  Stodcholm.  Exports  lumber, 
wood  palp,  and  cellulose. 

HXOQO  or  K>BB.  A  port  and  coaling  atation  on 
the  south  coast  of  Hondo  Island,  Jspan,  850  mllea  from 
Tokohama.  Popnlation,  285,002.  Exports  cotton  yam. 
textiles,  tea,  copper,  antimony,  fiax,  hemp,  straw  plait, 
rice.  Jat^  and  carpets. 

HOBABT.    Aport  and  coaling  station  of  Tasmania, 

on  the  Derwent  Biver,  13  miles  from  ita  mouth.  Pop- 
ulation, 84,182.  Exports  wool,  grain,  lumbar,  hops, 
vegetables,  fruits,  oil,  and  tin. 

HODEIDA.  A  port  of  El  Yemen,  Arabia,  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  232  miles  from  Aden  and  426  from  Suakin. 
Anchorage  lietween  fire  and  six  miles  off  shore.  Ex- 
ports coffee,  jowari,  sesame,  senna,  and  skins. 

ROLTENAU.  A  port  of  Germany  on  Kiel  Bay  st 
the  Baltic  end  of  the  Kaiser  'WUbelm  Canal. 

HOMDUBAS.  Area,  46,250  sqnare  miles.  Popnla- 
tton  (1905),  500,136.  Imports  (1905-1906),  $2,441,284; 
exports,  $2,799,311.  Imports  (U.  8.,  1906-1907), 
$2,206,556;  exports,  $1,833,056.  Chief  imports,  cot- 
ton, breadstnffs,  snd  provisions.  Chief  exports,  ores, 
bananas,  bar  silver,  hides,  cattle,  and  coconnuts. 
Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  importe  are  from  the  United 
States,  and  87  per  cent,  of  the  exports  to  the  same 
country.  Chief  ports,  Am&pala,  Puerto  Cortes,  and 
TrujiUo.  There  are  69  miles  of  railway.  The  agri- 
cultaral  products  are  bananas,  tobacco,  sugar,  maize, 
cocoannta,  oranges,  lemons,  saraaparilla,  beans.  Indigo, 
rice,  and  wheat.  Gold,  silver,  platinam,  copper,  lead, 
^e,  iron,  antimony,  nickel,  ana  coal  are  found.  Poor 
facilities  in  transport  and  lack  of  cajdtal  restrtct  the 
vorkinc  of  the  mines. 

HOVOKOHG.  A  Britiiih  island,  port,  naval  and 
coaling, station  In  Chins,  853  miles  from  Shanrital,  1,580 
from  Tokohama,  and  0,900  from  London.  Popalation, 
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819,808.  Excellent  aceiumodatlon  and  Beren  dir 
docks,  the  iarsest  700  feet  long.  Trade  Is  larcelf  in 
goods  in  transit. 

HOHOLVUT.  A  port  and  eoaling  atatioa  on  tlw 
south  coast  of  Oahn,  Hawaii,  3,098  milea  from  Ban 
Francisco,  2,889  from  Vlctoiia.  B.  C,  18,801  miles 
from  London  via  Uagellan,  au  4,417  from  Sydney. 
Chief  trade  is  through  the  Facifle  Hall  line  from  San 
Francisco.  Exports  sugar,  rice,  hides,  tallov,  wool, 
coffee,  bananas,  oranges,  and  molasses. 

KUELVA.  A  port  and  coaling  station  In  the  aontli 
of  Spain,  near  the  junction  of  the  Odlet  and  the  Rio 
TInto.  Exports  copper,  pyrites,  wine^  and  cork.  Pop- 
ulation, 21,859. 

HUIJb  A  port  and  coaling  station  In  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  Humber,  20  miles  from  the  sea.  Haa 
eight  dry  doclcs  and  a  graving  dock.  Hss  large  trade 
with  the  continent.  Exirarts  coal,  coke,  textiles,  diem- 
ieal%  machinery,  oH.  and  seed.    Population,  240,618. 

KBUXD.  Area,  89,756  square  milea.  PopolaUoa 
(1901),  78,470.  ImporU  (1906).  $1,426,296:  ex- 
ports. $1,276,216.  Chief  exporta,  fish,  fish  prodncta, 
and  ponies.  Chief  port,  Beykjsvlk.  The  only  haUt- 
able  land  la  along  the  coaata  and  In  the  river  valleys; 
hay  the  only  crop.  Forty  per  cuLt.  of  the  ahh>ping  ia 
with  Oreat  BritMU.    Xedand  is  a  colony  of  Duimark. 

ZDABO.  Area,  84,818  square  miles,  534  of  which 
are  water.  Population  (1900),  161,772.  There  were 
1,467  Chinese,  1,291  Japanese,  4,226  Indians,  2,974 
Germans,  2,928  Canadians,  and  4,607  from  Oreat 
Britain.  Estimated  population  (1906),  205,704. 
The  most  important  crop  is  wheat,  the  842,000 
acres  devoted  to  It  (1907)  yielding  8.639,- 
000  bushels,  worth  $5,786,800.  Other  crops  <1907) 
were  oats,  6,706,000  buabels;  bsrl^,  2,181,000  bushels; 
flaxseed,  177,000  bushels.  The  gold  output  (1006) 
was  vahied  at  $1,149,100;  allven  $6,042,606;  copper. 
$1,655,568;  lead,  $117,117.  &>al  is  not  extensively 
mined.  The  total  output  of  manafactares  in  1905  was 
valued  at  88,768,748.  The  principal  Indnatir  li 
lumbering,  there  being  260  lamber  miUs  in  the  stato, 
the  snnnsl  product  of  which  was  valued  (1905)  at 
$2,834,506.  The  flonr'and  grist  products  are  alio 
considerable,  being  vahted  <1905)  at-  $1,584,478. 
Nnmber  miles  railway,  1,658,  of  which  115  miles  ara 
elevated  and  street  railway. 

HJJKOZS.  Area,  56,665  square  miles,  668  of 
which  are  wster.  Population  (1900),  4,821,550; 
85,078  of  this  number  were  colored.  The  foreign-born 
Included  Germans  (332.160),  Polish  (67,949),  Swedish 
(99,147),  Cansdians  (50.595),  and  198,974  from  the 
Britiah  Isles.  The  estimated  population  (1906)  was 
5,418,670.  Chicago  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state 
and,  next  to  New  York,  is  the  largest  in  the  United 
States;  population  estimated  (1007).  2,867,000. 
Other  important  cities  are  Peoria  (1906K  66,365; 
East  St.  Xoais,  40,958;  Qvincy,  89,108;  Springfield, 
88.988.  The  farm  area  (1900)  amoanted  to  82,794,726 
acres,  27,699,219  are  Improved.  The  chief  crops  are 
maise  (1907  )  842,756,000  bnshek;  wheat,  40,104,000 
baahels;  oats,  101,675,000  bushels;  potatoes,  18,898,- 
000  bushels;  hay,  8,780,000  tons;  tobacco,  880,000 
pounds  (valne,  $61,706),  The  wool  dip  (1906)  waa 
valued  at  $1,022,450.  Aggregate  capital  of  mannfae- 
turing  establishments  (1905),  $975,844,709;  value  of 
total  output,  $1,410,342,129,  Including:  alaughtering 
and  meat  paclfing,  $317,286,082;  iron  and  steel, 
$87,852,761;  foundry  and  machine  shop,  $79,961.- 
482;  clothing.  $67,439,617;  liquors.  $77,888,841;  llonr 
and  grist.  $89,829. 127.  The  chief  mineral  prod- 
uct is  coal,  the  output  in  short  tons  (1906)  being 
41.480,104,  valued  at  $44,768,062.  Talne  of  p^ro- 
lenm  product  (1906),  $3,274,818;  of  the  aandstone 
and  limestone  output,  $2,961,456;  of  the  total  mineral 
output,  $121,188,806.  The  State  has  14,128  miles  of 
railway,  2,293  of  which  are  electric,  and  106  miles  of 
canal. 

INDEPBNDENOXA  or  7BAT  BBHTOS.  A  Mrt  of 
Uruguay  on  the  Uruguay  Biver,  170  miles  from  iCont^ 
video.    Population,  6,000.    Exports  meat  extraets. 

IKIIXA.  Area,  1,097,901  square  miles.  Popalation 
(1901),  232.072.832.  Imports  (year  ending  March 
81.  1906),  $524,303,801;  exports,  $590,951,945.  (The 
figures  given  include  merchandise,  treasure,  and  gov- 
ernment stores.)  Chief  imports,  cotton  manufacturea, 
metals,  silk,  sugsr,  woolen  goods,  liquors,  railway  plant 
and  rolling  stock,  apparel,  and  chemicals.  Chief  ex- 
ports, cotton,  rice,  seeds,  opium,  hides,  jute,  tea,  wool, 
fee,  and  indigo.  Chief  ports,  Calcutta.  Bombay,  Ban- 
goon,  Vadraa,  Karichl,  and  TntlcOTiar.  In  the  Tf* 
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IMe-lMT,  9,839  tmmIs  of  18,778,486  toni  cntrnd 
«ad  d»Rred  the  porU  of  Brttiili  India.  There  -wan 
(December  81.  1906)  99.097  milei  of  rsilwsr  in  lodU. 
Agrleahnre  Is  the  staple  indnatry.  Wheat,  rice,  millet, 
luiu,  barl^,  kok".  coffee,  Jnta,  And  cotton  ire  rkiwd. 
Foreats  cover  104,900  equKre  miles.  The  minerftis 
vorked  are  cosl,  iron,  gold,  rubies,  and  petroleum.  The 
coal  outpat  in  the  year  1904-1905  waa  8,425,431  tons. 

IHSIANA.  Area,  35,885  square  miles,  469  of  which 
are  water.  FoiiulBtioD  (1900).  2,516,462.  57,605  of 
this  number  being  colored.  Total  foreign-bom,  142, • 
121.  EUimated  population  (19061,  2,710,898.  Some 
of  the  larger  cities  are  Indianapolis  (population,  233,- 
217),  ETansrille  (68.957),  and  Fort  Wayne  (50,947). 
Area  of  farm  land  (1900),  91,619,622  acres,  of  which 
16,680,858  are  improTod.  The  chief  crops  (1007) 
were  naixe,  108,840,000  bushels;  wheat,  34,013,000 
bushels;  tobacco,  14,100,000  pounds,  rained  at 
91,199,000.  The  wool  dip  (1906)  amonnted  to 
2,750,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.    The  coal  output 

(1906)  in  short  tons  waa  12,092,560,  worth  fl3,116,- 
261;  the  crude  petroleum  output  7,673,477  barrels, 
Tahied  at  $6,770,066;  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
product  was  valued  at  83,756,805.  Value  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  industries,  8220,507,007;  value 
of  the  resulting  products,  8398,954,405,  includ- 
ing: flour  and  grist  milling,  $36,478,543;  slaugh- 
tering and  packing,  829,352,593 ;  distilling  and 
brewing,  826,7l6.'65e:  foundry  and  machine  work, 
823,108,516:  glass  works,  $14,706,929.  Added  to  the 
nsturai  facilities  for  trsnsportstion,  which  are  provided 
by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers  and  Lake  Michigan, 
there  are  in  all  8,672  milea  of  railway.  Zndlanaptdia 
la  an  tmpoitant  eommeroial  center. 

IVBUJIBAIIE.  A  port  of  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Ex  porta  rubber,  wax,  ivory,  copal,  and  oil  nats. 

IOWA.  Area,  55,586  square  miles,  561  of  which 
are  water.  Popnlation  (1900),  2,231,653;  12,693 
of  this  number  were  negroes.  Oi  the  foreign-bom  pop- 
nlation (805,920),  123,162  were  German,  29,875 
Swedish,  25,684  Norwegian,  17,102  Daniah,  15,087 
Canadians,  and  49,948  from  the  British  Islea.  Esti- 
mated popnlation  (1906),  2,205,690.  Among  the 
larKBst  cities  are  Des  Ifoines,  Dubuque,  Sioux  City, 
and  Davenport.  Area  farm  land  (1900),  84,674.837 
Bcrea,  29,897,552  of  which  are  improved.  Some  of  the 
crops  (1907)  were:  maise,  870,220,000  bashela;  wheat, 
7,658,000  buabels;  potatoes,  11,985.000;  hay,  4.900,- 
000  tons.  The  live  stock  industries,  daliy  farming,  and 
poultry  keeping  are  important.  In  1906  the  coal  out- 
pot  was  7,22^224  abort  tone,  valued  at  811,619,455. 
The  vahie  of  manufactured  gooda  (1905)  was  $160,- 
672  813,  ag^nrt  •182,870,865  In  1900.  The  value 
of  the  ontput  of  the  most  important  Industries  (1905) 
was  as  foBows:  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  830,- 
074,070;  butter,  814,737,127;  flour  and  grist  products. 
•12,099,498:  lumber  and  planing  mill  prodncts,  811i- 
810,981.  Besides  the  means  of  transportation  fur- 
nished by  the  rivers,  there  are  9,828  miles  of  rsilway, 
exclusive  of  578  miles  of  electric,  and  216  miles  of 
inter-nrban  railway. 

IQUIQDB.  A  port  of  ObiK  798  mllea  from  Valpa- 
raiso. Anchorage  two  miles  off  shore;  loading  and  dis- 
ebai^ng  by  Umten.  Bnwrts  nitrate  of  soda,  borax, 
copper,  and  sliver  ores.    Popnlation,  42,498. 

IQUXTOS.  A  river  port  of  Pent,  on  the  ICayall. 
Exports  robber. 

ITALT.  Area  (United  Italy),  110.646  squsre 
miles.      Population     (1901),    32,475.253;  estimated 

(1907)  ,  33,640.000.  Imports  (1905),  $446,828,760; 
exports,  $347,833,187.  (^These  figures  do  not  include 
uncoined  silver.)  Imports  (U.  S.,  1905),  847,623; 
exports,  $45,225.  Chief  imports,  wheat,  raw  cotton, 
coal  and  coke,  boilers  and  machinery,  raw  silk,  timber, 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  wool,  silk  cocoons,  hides,  and 
cored  fish.  Chief  exports,  raw  silk,  cotton  tissnea, 
silk  tissues,  olive  oil,  eggs,  hemp,  silk  waste,  dried  fruit, 
sulphur,  wines,  and  cheese.  Chief  ports,  Ancona, 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Venice.  January  1, 
1006.  the  vessels  registered  In  the  mercantile  marine 
were  5,584  of  1,025,603  tons.  There  were  in  Italy 
(1906-1907),  10,833  miles  of  railway.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  soil  ia  productive.  Wheat,  maiu,  oHves, 
and  grapes  are  raised.  Exclusive  of  chestnut  trees, 
10,110,000  aeras  are  onder  forest.  Italy  is  rich  In 
nlnerMS.  Some  et  thoaa  mined  are  aolphor,  zinc.  Iron, 
rop^,  and  mineral  fnel.  The  quarries  are  very  valu- 
able.   The  vahie  of  the  fisheries  in  1905  was  $3,108,858. 

JAOKBIh  A  port  on  the  south  coast  of  Haiti,  80 
milea  from  Port  an  Prince,  ^85  from  Kingston  (Ja- 


maica), and  819  from  Barbados.  AiuSmnge  half  ■ 
mile  from  shore.  Bntorta  eolieev  logwood,  oraofe  pee^ 
mahogany,  cotton  seed,  and  hides. 

JAFFA.  A  port  of  Syria,  57  mllea  from  JemsalMS 
by  rail,  266  from  Alexandria,  and  188  from  Port  SiJd. 
Population,  80,000.  Exports  oranges,  olive  oil,  wheat, 
sesame,  barley,  cotton,  fruit,  and  soap. 

JAKAIOA.  Ares,  with  other  smaller  Islands,  4,424 
square  milea.  Population  (March  81,  1907,  estimated), 
830,261.  Importa  (March  81,  1906-1907),  $10,990,- 
739;  exports,  $9,681,154.  Chief  imports,  cottons,  fish, 
flour,  and  rice.  (mief  exports,  sugar,  rum,  coffee, 
bananas,  oranges,  apices,  and  wood.  Chief  port,  Kings- 
ton. March  81,  1907,  Jamaica  had  1S4U  miles  of 
railway.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  bananas,  tobacco,  cocoannts,  com,  and 
cocoa.  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain. 

JAPAN.  Area  (without  Formosa,  which  Is  13,468 
square  miles,  and  the  Pescadores.  85  square  miles), 
147,655  square  milea.  Population  (Decemt>er  31, 
1903),  46.782,138.  Population  of  Formosa  and  Pes- 
cadores (December  81,  1903),  2,915,784.  Importa 
(1906),  $200,401,414;  exports,  $211,834,464.  Im- 
ports (U.  8.,  1007),  $68,910,594;  exporU,  $38,770,- 
060.  Chief  imports,  rice,  rsw  cotton,  woolen  manu- 
factures, ironwork,  machinery,  beans,  sugar,  oil  cake 
and  petroleum.  Chief  exports,  cotton  yam,  raw  allk, 
silk  manufactures,  matches,  camphor,  silk  waste,  rice, 
snd  matting.  Chief  ports,  Hiogo,  Nagasaki,  Tokyo, 
Yokohama.  In  1906  the  merchant  navy  of  Japan  con- 
sisted of  5,636  vessels  of  1,878,141  tons  of  a  Euro- 
pean type,  and  20,848  native  craft.  In  the  same  year 
13,058  vesaels  of  19,088,454  tons  entered  and  18,093 
vessels  of  19.050,922  tons  cleared  Japanese  porta. 
The  railroads  In  Japan  in  the  year  1906-1907  were 
4,808  miles  in  length.  The -chief  crops  are  rice,  barley, 
rye,  wheat.  Tea,  sugar,  and  silk  are  produced.  The 
most  valuable  trees  are  the  camphor,  mulberry,  and 
vegetable-wax  tree.  The  following  minerals  are  mined, 
gtrid,  silver,  oopper,  lead.  Iron,  pyrites,  antliwniy,  man- 
ganese, coal,  aniphur,  and  petrolenm. 

JAVA.  Area.  60,554  square  miles.  Population, 
28,746.688.  Imports  (1904),  $44,006,828;  exports, 
$68,965,376.  Chief  ports,  Batavia  and  Surabaya.  In 
1904,  1,775  vessels  of  8,937.211  tons  entered  Java's 
porta.  Agriculture  is  the  main  industry.  Bice,  maise, 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  cane,  ooffee,  cinchona, 
tea,  spices,  and  cocoa  sre  raised.  ()ulnine  ia  exported. 
Goal,  tin,  and  petroleum  are  foand.  Java  Is  onoer  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands. 

JBDDAH  or  JIDDA.  A  port  of  Arabia  on  the  Red 
Sea,  632  miles  from  Suei  and  185  from  Suakln.  Ex- 
ports  mother-of-pearl,  coffee,  gum  arable,  babam,  car- 
pets, hides,  and  skins. 

JBB8ET.    See  St.  Helibb. 

JIBim.  A  port  of  French  Somaliland  on  Tajora 
Bay  in  Northeast  Africa.  Population,  15,000.  Excel- 
lent harbor.  Trade  chiefly  with  Marseilles.  Sxpturta 
ivory,  gold,  coffee,  sfcins,  and  gum. 

JUHIN.  A  port  In  the  north  of  Ohile^  0  miles  from 
Fiaagua.    Exporta  nitrate  of  soda. 

KABIMDA.    A  port  of  Angola,   Portngness  West 

Africa,  40  miles  north  of  the  month  of  ths  Ooago. 
Exports  ivory,  honey,  and  wax. 

XAXSEB  WILHBLK  OAVAI^  Buna  through  Hol- 
ateln  from  Bmnsbattel  to  Holtenao  (61  miles)  and 
connects  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltie.  During  the 
year  ending  Uarcb   6,    1906,    88,147  vessels  pRsaed 

through  it,  of  which  58  per  cent,  were  German. 

KAT.AMATA.  A  port  in  the  south  of  Greece  on 
Kalamata  Bay,  17  miles  from  Sparta  and  888  from 
Malta.    Exports  oil,  flgs,  and  silk  cocoons. 

KAUCAB.  A  fortified  port  in  the  southeast  of 
Sweden,  47  miles  from  Karlskrona.  Exports  lumber, 
paper,  limestone,  flour,  snd  cattle. 

KAMEBUH.  Area,  191,130  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (eatimsted),  3,500,000;  January  1,  1907,  there 
were  1,010  whites.  Imports  (1906),  $3,166,712;  ex- 
ports, $2,867,148.  Chief  imports,  textiles,  spirits, 
timber,  salt,  and  ironware.  Chief  exporta,  palm  ker- 
nels, rubber,  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  cocoa.  Chief  port. 
Duals  (Kamerun).  In  190S,  363  vessela  of  981,810 
tons  entered  the  five  ports.  There  are  22  miles  of 
railway.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle  raising  is  carried 
on  quite  extensively.  Iron  and  gold  sre  found.  Kame- 
mn  is  a  German  protectorate. 
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KAFBAS.  Area,  82,158  wQnm  miles.  864  of  which 
are  water.  Fopnlation  (1900),  1,470,49S,  of  whom 
52,008  were  neKroes,  2,  ISO  Indians,  and  48  Asiatics. 
Of  the  foreifD-bom  80,501  were  German,  15,141 
Swedish,  11,019  Russian,  6,538  Canadians,  and  24,798 
from  the  British  Isles.  Population  (1906),  1,612,471. 
Some  of  the  larger  cities  are  Kansas  City,  Topeka, 
Wichita,  and  Learenworth.  The  area  of  farm  land 
In  1900  was  41,662.970  acres,  25,040,550  of  which 
were  Improved.  There  were  (1907)  155,142,000 
bushels  maiie,  65  609,000  bushels  wheat,  and  (1906) 
10,850  pounds  of  cotton.  Amount  of  coal  (1906), 
6,024,775  short  tons,  valued  at  98,979,553-  in  the 
same  year  there  were  1,019  productive  oil  wells  in  the 
state;  the  output  of  sine  was  valued  at  9473,044;  the 
output  of  Portland  cement  at  98,908,708,  The  value 
of  the  output  (1905)  of  the  most  Important  induatriea 
was  as  follows:  sIsughteriuE,  996,875,679;  flour  and 
grist,  942,034,019;  railway  cars,  911,521,144;  line 
smelting,  910,149,468;  butter,  93,841,301;  foundry 
and  machines,  93,885,720.  The  printing  and  publish- 
ing industries  are  also  important.  The  state  has  in  all 
0,057  miles  of  railway,   182  of  which  are  electric. 

SAKAOHI.  A  port  and  coaling  ststion  of  Bombay, 
India,  488  miles  from  Bombay,  1,464  from  Aden,  and 
6,158  from  London.  Population,  116,663.  Exports 
grain,  oil  seeds,  cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  and  dyea. 

SELUNO.  A  port  and  coaling  itatior  on  the  north 
coast  of  formoaa,  80  miles  from  Tamsul,  150  from 
Tn-diao,  452  from  ShaniJt^,  and  990  from  Hlogo. 
Exports  coal,  rice,  camphor,  and  sugar. 

KBHTUOST.  Area,  40,598  sqnare  nilei,  417  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  2447,174,  of 
which   number   284,706   were  negroes.    The  foreign 

g>puIatIon  (50.249)  included  German,  Irish,  English, 
snadian,  Russian,  and  Swiss.  Some  of  the  principal 
cities  with  their  populations  are  as  follows;  Louisville, 
226,129;  Covington,  46,486 ;  Newport,  30,829 ;  Lex- 
ington, 29,249.  The  farm  area  (1900)  was  21,979,422 
acres,  13,741,968  of  which  are  improved.  The  malse 
crop  (1907)  amounted  to  93,060,000  bushels,  the 
wheat  crop  to  8,808,000  bushels.  Tobscco  is  the  chief 
crop,  the  270,200  acres  under  cultivation  in  1907 
yielding  240,478,000  pounds,  vslued  at  924.529,000. 
The  cotton  crop  (IQOB)  amounted  to  1,932,790  pounds, 
the  wool  clip  to  1,693,375  pounds,  valued  at  9999,091. 
The  value  of  the  coal  output  (1906)  was  99,809,938; 
of  the  mineral  output,  918,758,897.  The  sgKregate 
capital  of  msnufscturing  estsblishments  ( 1905)  was 
9147,282.478;  the  totsl  outpu:  was  worth  9159,753.968. 
The  value  of  the  output  of  the  more  important  in- 
dustries (1905)  was  as  follows:  flour  and  grist,  918,- 
007,786;  lumber  and  timber,  $14,539,000;  spiriU  snd 
ales,  914,878,327;  clothing,  96,279,078.  The  state 
had  ( 1S06)  8,742  miles  of  railway  of  which  296  miles 
are  deelrie;  natural  facilttlea  for  tTanaport  are  provided 
by  the  Ohio  and  Uisslssippl  riTers. 

KEBASUKD.  A  port  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  65  miles  from  Trebizond,  156  from  Batum, 
468  from  Odessa,  and  458  from  Oinstantinople.  £x- 
pnrta  haselnata,  Qgga,  beans,  sheep,  and  goats. 

^BT  WBBT>  A  port  on  a  coral  island  aonth  of 
Florida,  93  miles  from  Havana,  552  from  New  Orleana, 
746  from  Galveston,  and  147  from  Hiamf.  Population, 
17,200.  Exports  cigars,  sponges,  turtles,  fmlts,  and 
vegetables. 

KIAU-GHAtT.  A  Germsn  protectorste  In  Shantung, 
China.  Area,  200  square  miles.  Populstion.  32,000. 
Exports  groundnut  oil,  bean  oil,  and  straw  plait. 

KIEL.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  Srhleswig- 
Holelein,  Germany,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  66  miM 
by  rail  from  Hamburg.  Exports  grain,  flonr,  and  tim- 
ber.   Population,  107,977, 

KHjIMANB  or  QUZLIBIAKB.  A  port  of  Portngueee 
East  Africa  on  the  Kwa  Kwa  River,  12  miles  from  its 
•mouth,  205  miles  from  Beirs,  and  387  from  Mozam- 
bique. Exports  gold,  ivory,  rubber,  gronndnnta,  sesam^ 
wax,  indigo,  and  tortoise  shell. 

EZLZKDIHI.  A  port  in  British  Esst  Africa,  south 
of  Hombaas.    Terminus  of  the  Uganda  Railway. 

KXNOSTOH.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  the 
•onth  of  Jamaica,  S50  miles  from  Colon,  1,168  from 
Bermuda,  1,381  from  Baltimore,  and  4,262  from  Lon- 
don. Population,  46,542.  Exports  sugar,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, rum,  cotton,  fruits,  and  dyewooda. 

Snr-KXAMQ.  A  treaty  port  of  China  on  the  Yan^ 
tae-kiang,  near  the  Poyang-hn.  Fopnlation,  5(^000. 
Szporta  tea. 


KOBB.    Bee  Hiooo. 

KOHAKBT.    A  port  in  Frendi  Guinea. 

KOHKiSBSBO.  A  port  of  Eaat  Pmisia.  Germany, 
on  the  Pregel,  0  milee  from  ita  mouth  in  the  FrisAes 
Half,  178  milee  from  Danxig  and  298  from  Stettin. 
Populstion,  189,488.  Exports  grain,  peas,  tares,  henv, 
linseed,  rapeseed,  flax,  lumber,  textiles,  brisUei^  niar, 
bones,  mate,  feathers,  hides,  skins,  and  wax. 

XOBBA.    See  Oobxa. 

KOTONU.  A  port  of  Dahomey,  West  Africa.  Ex- 
ports patan  oil. 

KVOHHTG.  a  port  of  British  Borneo  on  the  Sara- 
wak River,  28  milea  from  its  mouth.  Exports  rice, 
lumber,  edible  birda'  nests,  beeewax,  pepper,  camber, 
rubber,  and  sago, 

LABKADOB.    See  NswroDNDLAMD. 

IiABUAlf.  An  island,  port,  and  coaling  station  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  725  miles  from  Singa- 
pore. Exporu  sago,  edible  birds'  nests,  beeswax,  cam- 
phor, rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  rattan.  Popalatiott, 
8,000. 

LAOOS.  A  port  and  eoallnf  station  on  the  Bl^  of 
Benin,  West  Afrioa,  430  miles  from  Duals  and  1,447 
from  St.  Helena.  Exporta  palm  oil,  nuts,  cottoa,  ivory, 
gum,  and  copal, 

LA  GUAIBA  or  OVATKA.  A  port  of  Yenaxnela,  28 
miles  from  Caracas  and  768  from  Santiago.  Bxports 
coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  cottoa,  and  rubber. 

LAlfV.  A  port  of  British  Esst  Africa,  132  miles 
from  Uombssa.  Exports  grain,  ivory,  rubber,  gum, 
horns,  wax,  and  skins. 

LA  PALUCB.    A  port  in  Frsnce,  miles  from 

La  Rocbelle.  Ekports  wines,  brandy,  oysters,  and 
vegetables. 

LA  PLATA.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  50  miles  from  Buenos  Aires.  Ex- 
ports cattle,  beef,  hides,  boms,  wool,  snd  festhers. 

LABAZCHE  or  BL  ABXSH.  A  port  in  Horoeoo, 
48  miles  from  Tangier  and  74  from  Rabat.  Exporta 
cansry  seed,  beans,  wool,  Udea,  abssp,  and  wax.  Popu- 
lation, 9,000. 

LABHAQA.  A  port  on  the  aonth  coast  of  Cyprus, 
111  miles  from  Beirut  and  228  from  Port  Satd. 
Exports  grain,  cotton,  raisins,  orsnges,  lemons,  snd 
gypsum. 

LA  BOOHELLE.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of 
Frsnce,  on  the  Bay  of  Biacay.  Exports  wines,  brandy, 
oysters,  vegetaUes,  and  euper-pfaoi^atea.  Population, 

81,560. 

LAS  PAUCAS.  A  port  snd  cosling  station  on  Grand 
Canary,  Osnair  Islands,  701  miles  from  Gibraltar.  Ex- 
ports cochineal,  fruit,  potatoes,  and  wine. 

LAUVOESTOH.  A  port  in  the  north  of  Tasmania 
on  the  Tsmar  River,  40  miles  from  its  mouth  and  183 
by  rsil  from  Robert.  Exports  wheat,  oata,  fodder,  wool, 
lumber,  copper,  tin,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  fruits.  Pap- 
ulation, 21,153. 

IxA  VNIOK.  A  port  of  Salvador  on  the  Gulf  of 
Fonsecs,  104  miles  from  San  Salvador.    Exporta  indigo. 

LAUBVXK  A  port  of  Norway,  98  mllea  by  rail 
from  Chrlstiania.  Exports  lumber,  wood  palp,  granite, 
and  fish. 

ISBWABD  IBLAlfDS.  Comprise  the  islands  of 
Antigua,  Barbuda,  and  Redonda,  Virgin  Islands, 
Dominica,  St.  Kitts  or  St.  (Christopher.  Nevis,  Auguilla, 
and  Uontserrst.  Area.  701  squsre  miles.  Population 
(1901).  127,536.  Imports  (1906),  92,059,484;  ex- 
ports, 93.820.074.  Chief  exports:  sugar,  molasses,  and 
other  products.  Chief  products:  sugar,  cotton,  pine- 
spples,  coffee,  cocoa,  papain,  arrowroot,  lime-fruit,  rum, 
and  onions.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  found  on  Redonds 
and  Bsrbuda.  The  Leeward  Islands  are  part  of  the 
British  Etapiro.  (See  FRENCH  ESTABLiamfBMTB  in 
Oceania.  ) 

ISGHOBK.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Italy  on 
the  Ligurian  Sea,  62  miles  by  rail  from  Florence,  78 
from  Genoa,  and  264  from  Naplea.  Population,  98,820. 
ExporU  hides,  hemp,  olive  oil,  msrWe,  fruit,  coral, 
borax,  soap,  rags,  and  straw  hats. 

LEITH.  A  port  snd  coaling  station  of  Scotland  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Popu- 
iBtion,  76,667.  Exports  coal,  flsb,  cotton  goods,  linen 
goods,  iron  mnA  steel  products,  madiinery,  mlllwork, 
and  spirits. 
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UDTOBS.  A  port  of  Portngsl,  two  mllM  aoiili  of 
the  mouth  id  Ht*  Donro  ud  lix  milM  from  Oporto. 
Export!  wiat,  90,  eork,  wool,  mU,  mud,  Iwther. 

IBTUXA.  A  port  on  OraUa  Island,  Tiji.  Exports 
cotton,  oil.  msut  cmia,  fmiti,  trepang,  and  tortoise  ifaell. 

UBAn.    A  port  of  Bnula  oa  the  BMe,  174  milM 
frou  KIgs.    PoDoUtion,  64,S00.    Export*  rroi  borlay, 
flax,  moi,  ilniMd,  hlim,  ud  railway  tim. 

UBEXIA.  Area,  48,000  eqaare  miles.  Papulation 
{estimated},  1,500,000  to  2,120,000,  all  Africans. 
Imports  (1906),  9786.526;  exports,  977,507.  Chief 
imports:  cottons,  provisions,  dried  fish,  voodwork, 
prfnts,  clothing,  boots,  hardware,  iron  work,  and  gin. 
Chief  exports:  rubber,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  piassaTS 
fiber,  cocoa,  coffee,  ivory,  and  finger.  There  are  no 
railroads  and  few  roads.  The  natursl  resources  are 
ridt  but  nndertloped.  The  soil  to  fertile,  the  forests 
▼alaable^  espedallr  in  xvbbor  trees.  Gold  and  iron  are 
foood. 

UMABOZb    A  port  on  the  sonth  eoast  of  Crprus. 

UXCOS.  A  port  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  Caribbean 
coast,  608  miles  from  Jamaica  and  2,017  from  New 
York. 

UVOAB.  A  port  of  Persia,  100  miles  from  Bander 
AbbM  and  L865  from  Bonbar-  Exports  carpets,  dmBs, 
paarls^  tortoise  shell,  and  caaTaa.    Population,  30,000. 

LUBOV.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Portugal  on 
the  Tagtia,  nine  miles  from  the  sea  and  802  miles  from 
Qibraltar.  Fopulatioa,  856,000.  Exporta  wines,  fruits, 
salt,  oil,  wool,  leather,  cattle^  and  esn. 

IXVBBPOOIb  A  port  and  eoaling  station  In  Lan- 
cashire, Endand,  on  the  Hcrnr,  201  miles  from  Lou- 
don,  126  from  SnbHn,  142  from  Belfast,  210  from 
QIasgow,  and  41  from  UandieBter.  Population,  with 
Bitltonhead.  705,878.  Its  qnays  measure  26^  miles 
long;  those  of  Birkenhead,  9  miles.  Total  water  area 
of  the  harbor,  575  acres;  depth  of  water,  about  60 
feet  In  1905  the  exporu  were  over  9700,000,000; 
Imports,  OTor  9705,000,000. 

UVIBOSTOir.  A  port  of  Ouatemala.  Exporta  ba- 
nanaa,  coffee,  rubber,  mahogany,  and  hides. 

XaOAKOO.  A  port  of  French  Congo,  897  miles  from 
Librerille.  Exports  palm  oil,  gums,  wax,  archil,  copper, 
and  ivory. 

XaOBDOH.  A  port  and  eoallSK  Station  on  the  Tbamee, 
Englaad.  Population  (1901),  4,686,541;  of  Greater 
London,  7,217,941.  Least  depth  of  water  in  channel. 
24  feet.    Area  of  docks,  acrn.    Exports  (1905), 

over  9515,000,000;  imports,  over  9900,000,000. 

LOUIKLAHA.  Area.  48,606  square  miles,  8,097  of 
wbicb  are  water.  Population  (1000),  1,881.626.  of 
whom  650,804  were  negroes.  There  were  62,908 
foreign-bom  (1900),  including  people  of  German, 
French.  Irish,  Engltih,  and  Italian  nationalitlea.  Esti- 
mated popnUtion  (1906),  1,539,449.  New  Orleans  is 
the  largest  city  (population,  814,146).  Farm  area 
(1900),  11,059,127  acres,  4,666,532  of  which  was 
Improved.  There  were  28,000,000  bushels  maixe 
( 1907 ) ,  8,680,000  bushels  rice,  280,000  tone  cane 
sugar,  85,000  pounda  of  tobacco,  and  (1906)  506,286,- 
908  pounds  cotton.  In  1906  the  petroleum  output 
amounted  to  9,077,528  bar^el^  valued  at  98,557,838. 
The  number  of  manufactariug  eatabliahmenis  (1905) 
waa  2,091,  naing  material  coating  9117,035,805  aod 
giving  an  output  worth  9186,879,592.  The  output  of 
the  principal  industries  Is  as  foHows:  sugar  and  molas- 
ses, 978,786,659;  lumber,  985,192,874;  cotton-seed 
oil  and  cake,  918.187,608;  rice  cleaning,  910.718,811; 
baga  (not  paper),  94.076,226;  foundry  and  machinery, 
98,149,209.  "nirough  New  Orleans  a  IsrRe  interna- 
tional trade  Is  carried  on:  the  exporta  (1906-1907), 
cooaisting  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  products,  whaat, 
0oar,  rice,  and  other  produce,  were  valued  at  9170,- 
683,428;  the  Imports  at  $46,048,772.  The  atate  has 
S,T70  miles  of  narlgable  water,  and  (1905)  4,866 
milea  ot  railway.  280  miles  of  wolch  are  electric. 

LOUBEKZO  UABQUES.  A  port  and  coalintc  sta- 
tion on  Delagoa  Bay,  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  800 
miles  from  Durban.  Population,  6,000.  Exporta  gold, 
wo<d,  and  hidea  from  the  TranaraaL 

liUBEOK.  A  port  of  Oermany  oa  the  TraTe,  12 
miles  from  Its  mouth  la  the  Battle  Eiea.  Enorta  wines, 
spirits,  coffee,  sngar,  and  ■eneral  mwrdtanalas.  Fol- 
iation, 82,100. 

£UI£A.  A  port  of  Sweden  on  the  Onit  of  Botttnla, 
411  miles  from  Stockholm.  Papula tion,  10,000.  Ex- 
porta iron  ore  and  lumber. 
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UmHBUBa.  A  port  of  Nora  SeoUa,  Canada,  45 
miles  from  Halifax.  Ptvnlatlon,  8,000.  BqMrta  fldi 
and  lobsters. 

IiTTTEIiTOK.  A  port  and  coaling  station  on  Sonth 
Island,  New  Zealand,  7  miles  from  Christchnrch,  178 
from  Wellington,  12,417  from  London  via  Sues,  and 
4,600  from  Cape  Horn.  Exporta  wool,  grain,  friMen 
meat,  tmita,  tkSaw,  and  hides. 

UAOAO.  A  Portugoeee  port  on  an  Island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  China,  88  miles  from 
Canton  and  1,420  from  Singapore.  Population,  64,000. 
Exports  tobacco,  preserves,  essential  oils,  tea,  and  silk. 

HACA8SAB.  A  port  on  Celebes  Island,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  786  miles  from  BaUvia.  Exporta  spices,  coffee, 
gum,  mother-of-pearl,  and  gutta-percha. 

HAOEIO.  A  port  of  Braail.  Exports  sngar,  cotton, 
cotton  seed,  maixe,  and  bides.    Population,  15,000. 

KAOKAT.  A  port  of  Queensland  on  the  Pioneer 
Blver,  62S  miles  from  Brisbane.  Population,  6,200. 
Exports  sugar. 

XADAOASOAB.    Area,     224,000     sqnere  miles. 

Population  (January  1,  1906),  2,706,661.  Imports 
(1906),  97,805,524;  exports,  95,637,768.  Chief  Im- 
ports: tissues,  wines,  bresdstatFs,  liquors,  metal  ware, 
and  ironmongery.  Chief  exports;  gold,  rubber,  bides, 
raffla,  cattle,  wax,  and  straw  hats.  Chief  port,  Tama- 
tsve.  In  1906,  6,964  vessels  of  1,112,912  tons  entered 
the  porU  of  Madagascar,  and  7,008  of  1,116,718  tons 
cleared.  There  are  99  miles  of  railway.  Cattle  breed- 
ing and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people.  Horses,  asses,  mutes,  sheep,  goata,  and  pigs 
are  raised.  The  chief  products  are  rice,  manioc,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  cscao,  vanilla,  tobacco,  cloves,  rubber 
and  mulberry  trees,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  forests 
abound  in  valuable  timber.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving 
is  carried  on.  The  minerals  are  gold,  iron,  coroor, 
lead,  silver,  sine,  antimony,  manganese,  nickel,  sulfur, 
and  graphite.    Uadagascar  to  a  rrench  colony. 

KADBZBA.  An  island,  port,  and  coaling  station  In 
tb»  North  Atlantic,  585  mllw  from  Ltobon,  Population, 
151,000.  Exports  wines,  sugar,  tobaceo,  frmts,  and 
vegetables. 

HfnttAa  A  port  and  coaling  station  In  India,  770 
miles  from  Calcutta  and  7,491  from  Limdon,  PcqpBla- 
tion,  609,500.  Exports  cotton,  sngar,  rice.  Indigo,  hidea, 
cocoannt  oil,  and  pepper. 

HAHE.  An  island  and  port  In  the  Seychelles,  955 
miles  from  Mombasa,  1,684  from  Colombo,  and  1,747 
from  Bombay.  Exports  vanlDa,  eocoannt  oi^  soap,  tor- 
toise shell,  coffee,  cocoa,  nuts,  and  doves. 

lUn>N.  A  port  of  Minorca,  Batearlo  lalaada,  148 
miles  from  Barcelona.    Exports  shoes,  cotton  goods,  and 

cheese. 

HAim.  Area,  88,040  square  miles,  29,896  of 
which  Is  land.  Population  (1900),  694.466;  It  con- 
sisted of  692,226  white  and  1.319  colored  persons,  128 
Asistics,  and  798  Indians.  The  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion (93,880)  was  principally  English  and  French 
Canadian,  English,  and  Irish.  Borne  of  the  larger 
cities  with  their  populations  (estimated.  1906)  are 
Portland,  55,167;  Lewiston,  24,997;  Bangor,  28,- 
500;  and  BIddeford,  17,165.  The  number  of  farms 
(1900)  was  69,290,  containing  6,299,946  acres,  2,886,- 
880  of  which  were  improved.  In  1907  there  were 
4,206,900  bushels  oats,  444,000  bushels  maiie,  besides 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  The  wool  clip  (1906) 
was  valued  at  9417,000,  the  output  of  the  granite 
quarries  at  92,560,021,  and  the  mineral  water  at  9259,- 
585.  There  were  3,145  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  state  (1005),  having  an  agirregate  capital  of 
9143,707,730,  and  an  annual  product  valued  at  9144,- 
020,197.  The  value  of  the  output  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  is  as  follows:  textiles,  932,985,418; 
lumber  and  timber.  917,987,683 ;  boots  snd  shoes, 
912,351.293;  fish,  canning,  etc.,  95,065.091;  foundry, 
94.767,025;  shipbuilding,  93,038,016;  leather,  92,500,- 
146.  Portland  la  the  mincipal  seaport.  The  exports 
from  this  place  (1906)  consisted  of  meat  products, 
cattle,  wheat,  and  maiie,  and  were  valued  at  914,685,- 
464;  the  value  of  the  imporU  waa  91.232,928.  The 
state  had  In  all  (1906)  2,482  miles  of  railway,  889  of 
which  were  electric.  The  railways  connect  with  the 
Canadian  system. 

1CAJTT1TOA.  A  port  on  the  northwest  of  Madagascar, 
710  miles  from  Zanilbar  and  1,080  from  Delagoa  Bay. 
Exports  csttle,  mbber,  hides,  ponltTj,  rice,  tobseca,  and 
gam.    Population,  6,000. 
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MAIiAOA.  A  port  on  ths  louth  coMt  of  Spsia,  62 
miiet  from  Oibr»lUr  and  114  from  K«Iillft.  PopnU- 
tioti,  1>0,100.  Exports  wine*,  fmits,  oUts  oil,  bnndTt 
uenoTiMi  eiparto  crsu,  ind  Irad, 

JUXtAY  STATES  (Comprised  of  fotir  Btates:  Perak. 
SdftBgor,  Negri  BembiUn,  and  Pabang).  Area,  26,360 
•qnare  railea.  Population  (1901),  678,595;  (eBtimated 
1906),  915,000;  Europeana  (1901),  1,422.  Importa, 
925,258,224;  exporU,  944,894,481.  Chief  imporU: 
patrolenm,  opinm,  bran,  flour,  and  EUgar.  Chief  ex- 
port*; tin,  padi,  sugar,  tapioca,  gambier,  coffee,  rnbber, 
and  copra.  Uiles  of  railroad  in  the  statea  (1906). 
428.  The  climate  ia  hot  and  unhoalthfnl.  Th«  chief 
acricnltnral  prodncta  are  ooffeo,  pepper,  Buntr,  rice, 
sago,  (smbier,  and  tapioca.  The  loreita  produce  rob- 
ber, irntta-percha,  valuable  timber,  oils,  reslna,  bamboo, 
and  fmita.  The  minerala  are  lead,  iron,  copper,  bis- 
mnth,  mercury,  araenlc,  manganeae,  plumbago,  ailver, 
and  line.  The  Malar  Statea  are  a  part  of  the  Brltiah 
Empire. 

BCAXJCO.  A  fortified  port  and  coaling  station  in  the 
south  of  Sweden,  16  milea  from  Copenhagen.  Popula- 
tion, 67,400.  Exporta  flour,  bacon,  beef,  gloves,  mill- 
board, vood  palp,  matches,  cattle,  batter,  chalk,  and 
lumber. 

ICAIiTA.  A  fortified  port,  naval  baae,  and  coaling 
station  la  the  Mediterranean,  991  milea  from  Oibraltar 
and  920  from  Alexandria.  Valetta  ia  the  chief  port. 
Esporta  potatoes,  onions,  oranges,  grain,  pulse,  silks, 
cotton,  and  flga.    Population,  197,000. 

MAITAOB.  A  river  port  of  Brasil  on  the  Bio  Negro, 
10  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Anuuun.  Popula- 
tion, S0,000.    Ejvorts  rubber, 

BCAKCHBSTEB.  A  port  on  the  Ship  Oanal  In  Lan- 
cashire, England,  85  U  miles  from  the  Mersey.  Popu- 
lation of  Manchester,  544,000;  of  Salford,  221,000. 
Exports  textiles  of  all  kinds,  machinery,  coal,  diemicals, 
and  manufactured  iron  and  steel. 

MABHiA.  A  port  and  coaling  atation  in  Lason, 
Philippinea,  9,750  miles  from  London,  1,348  from 
Singapore,  and  640  from  Hongkong.  Fopolation,  220,- 
000.  Exports  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  cigars,  cordage, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

XABACAIBO.  A  port  in  Vonexnela,  217  miles  from 
Curaeoa.  Population,  84,800.  E:q»rtB  coffee,  eoeoa, 
divldivi,  fnstic,  boxwood,  and  llgnnm-vitae. 

MABAMHAO.  A  port  and  coaling  station  on  the 
north  coast  of  Braiil,  374  miles  from  Ceara.  Popnla- 
tion,  30,000.  Exports  cotton  augar,  rice,  rubber, 
manioc  hides,  ginger,  gum,  and  tapioca. 

HABSEZZJaEfl.  A  port  and  coaling  station  on  the 
south  of  France,  696  miles  from  Gibraltar,  456  from 
Naples,  1,506  from  Port  Said,  and  2,038  from  London. 
E^porta  wines,  fruits,  cork,  anchovies,  silks,  cotton,  and 
wooL 

MABTIHIQUB.  A  French  Island  80  miles  sonth- 
eaat  of  Onadelonpe,  West  Indies.  Area,  381  square 
miles.  Population,  203,781.  Naariv  the  whole  area 
devastated  hj  an  eraption  of  Monnt  Fel6e  (4,480  feet) 
in  1B02.  Exports  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and 
cotton.  Fort-ae-7rsncfl  snd  St.  Pierre  are  the  chief 
towns. 

KABTUBD.  Area,  12,827  square  milea,  9,941  of 
which  are  land.  Popnlation  (1900),  1,188,044;  of 
this  nnmber  285,064  were  negroes.  The  total  foreign- 
bom  population  (1900)  waa  98,984;  it  Included  pnn- 
cipallT  English,  German,  Bussians,  and  Irish.  Esti- 
mated popnlation  (1906),  1,275,434.  The  largest  city, 
and  also  the  chief  commercial  and  manufacturing 
center,  ia  Baltimore  (popnlation,  558,669),  Other 
cities  are  (^imberland  (10,768),  Hagerstown  (15,678), 
Frederick  (9,056),  and  Annapolis  (9,077).  Farm 
area  (1900),  5,170,075  acres,  3,516,352  of  which  were 
improved.  The  chief  crops  (1907)  were  wheat,  14,- 
763,000  bushels;  maiie,  22,196,000  bushels;  tobacco, 
16,962,000  ponnds,  valued  at  91,103.000.  More 
tomatoes  and  corn  are  canned  in  Maryland  than  in 
any  other  state.  The  output  of  wheat  flour  (1905) 
was  1,015,666  barrels,  and  the  wool  clip  (275,000 
pounds  in  1906)  was  valued  at  9151,250.  The  value 
of  the  coal  output  (1906)  was  96,474,793;  of  the 
quarrying  output,  81,289,955;  of  the  pitr  Iron  output, 
98,187,000.  The  oyster  fisheries  of  Marj'land  yield 
more  than  those  of  any  other  state.  The  capital  In- 
vested in  the  manufacturing  industries  (190.^)  was 
9201,677,966,  and  the  value  of  the  outpnt,  9243,375,- 
996.  The  value  of  the  output  of  some  of  the  more 
important  industries  (1905)   was  as  foUowa:  men's 
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clothing,  919,654,916;  canning  fruit,  etc,  $12,686,711; 
iron  and  ateel.  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  $12,280,- 
409 ;  foundry  and  machine  work,  99,172,084;  flour 
milling,  97,318,212;  tinware,  copper,  and  aheet  iron, 
96,883,452;  fertilizers,  96,681,768.  Baltinore  is  one 
of  the  best  ports  on  the  AtlsnUc  In  1906-1907  tke 
value  of  the  importa  at  this  city  waa  937,774,805;  of 
the  exports,  9104,606,952.  The  state  bad  (1905) 
1,937  miles  of  railway,  496  of  which  ware  electric. 

MASKAT.  A  port  of  Oman  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 
Exports  dates,  fish,  and  Umea. 

MASSAOHUSBTTS.  Area  of  land,  8,040  square 
miles.  Population  (1905),  3,008,680;  1,461,589  males 
and  1,542.001  femalea;  2,966,340  were  white,  34,621 
colored,  2,116  Chinese,  94  Japanese,  and  510  Indian. 
The  foreign-born  numbered  916,044  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  Irish,  Canadian -French,  English,  Nova 
Scotian,  Italian,  Canadian -Engliah,  Bnsaian.  Swediah, 
and  Oerman.  The  more  important  citiea  with  their 
populations  (1905)  sre  as  follows:  Boston  (the  capi- 
tal), 595.360;  Worcester,  126,135;  Fall  River,  105,- 
762;  Cambridge,  97,434;  Lawrence  (1007),  76,616. 
The  number  of  farms  (1905)  was  100,618,  yielding 
products  valued  at  964,000,000.  Tobacco  ia  grown  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  the  crop  amounting  (1907)  to 
7,167,500  pounda.  The  10,728  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments (1905)  were  supported  with  a  capital  of 
9965,946,887,  and  turned  out  products  worth  91,124,- 
092,051.  The  ontput  of  the  more  important  industries 
was  valued  as  follows:  boots  and  shoes,  9173,679,628; 
cotton  goods,  9133,364,985:  machinery,  959,621,469; 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  946,988,951;  woolen  goods, 
949,587,096.  Very  little  mining  is  carried  on  within 
the  state.  The  value  (1906)  of  the  mineral  waters 
was  9210,152;  of  the  day  products,  92,172,753;  of  the 
granite  output,    98,790,211.       The    fisheries  yielded 

Jiroducts  to  the  value  (1905)  of  98,986,166.  A  large 
oreign  trade  ia  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Boston. 
The  combined  importa  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  (1906- 
1907)  were  valued  at  9124,482,977;  the  exports  at 
9100,872,147.  In  1905  there  were  2,106  miles  of 
steam  railroad  in  the  state;  and  in  1906  the  total 
length  of  electric  railways  waa  2,786  miles. 

ICASaAWA.  A  port  of  Eritrea  on  the  Bed  Sea,  957 
milea  from  Suai  and  898  from  Aden.  Popnlation, 
8,000.  Exports  pearls,  motber-of-paarl,  skins,  gold,  oof- 
fee,  and  boms. 

MATABX.  A  port  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  at  the 
bead  of  navigation  on  the  Congo  River.  Exports  coffee, 
cocoa,  rubber,  palm  oil,  and  gronadottts. 

MAUBITIDS.  Area,  705  square  miles.  Popnlstkm 
(1901),   878,195.    iDMiorts    (1996),  90.424,802;  ex- 

Jorta,  911.711,579.  Cbiof  imiwrts  (from  United  King- 
om) :  cotton  goods,  coal,  machinery.  Ironwork,  manure, 
and  soap.  Chief  exports :  nareflned  sogar,  nun,  vaBills, 
aloe  fiber,  eoeoannt  oil,  and  molasaos.  Chief  harbor. 
Port  Louis.  In  1906,  244  Tesaels  of  410,040  tons 
entered  ports  of  Hauritiaa.  The  merchant  fleet  is  com- 
posed of  61  Tesaels  of  4,854  tons.  There  were,  in  1906. 
181 H  milea  of  railway.  The  principal  agrieuHuru 
product  is  sugar  cane.    Mauritius  ia  a  British  colony, 

UAZAOAN.  A  port  on  the  veat  coast  of  Horoeeo, 
265  miles  from  Tangier  and  182  from  Uogndor.  Pop- 
alftdon,  7,000.  Exports  wheat,  beans,  almonds,  oDi 
wool,  bides,  skina,  bones,  and  wax. 

UABATIiAK.  A  port  and  coaling  station  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  587  miles  from  Acapulco  and  1,344 
from  San  Francisco.  Population,  16,000.  Exports 
gold,  silver,  dyewoods,  archil,  and  hides. 

HELBOUBKE.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  516  miles  from  Sydney  and  443  from 
Hobart.  Population,  with  suburbs,  501,500.  Exports 
wool,  gold,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  frosen 
mutton,  snd  wine. 

^"''"'r.  A  port  snd  coaling  station  in  Pnusla  on 
the  Baltic,  122  miles  from  Danrig.  Pt^nlstlon,  SO,- 
500.  Exports  lumber,  grain,  flax,  nemp,  amber,  com, 
bristles,  hides,  linseed,  wax,  pitch,  tar,  and  nails. 

HEBSIKA.  A  port  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  194 
miles  from  Beirut,  60  miles  from  Alexandretta,  and  594 
from  Smyrua.  Exporta  wheat,  barley,  oats,  sesame, 
wool,  and  chrome  ore. 

METHIL.  A  port  of  Fife,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth.    Exporta  coal  and  coke. 

MEXICO.    Area,  767,005  square  miles.  Population 

(19001.  13,605,919.  Imports  (1906-1907),  9116,- 
681.694;  exports,  9124,009.005;  imports  (U.  S.,  1906,- 
1907),  973,188,292;  exports,  987,904,561.    Chief  Im- 
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ports:  Kiiinul,  vegetKbte,  knd  minerftl  piodttcta;  textiles, 
mftchlnery,  cfaemicKli,  alcoholic  beTerage^  paper,  timber, 
■nd  cereals.    Chief  exports:  stiver,  sold,  eoppefp  hene- 

?aen,  coffee,  bides,  and  nunufactiirM.  Chin  imports 
rom  Uexico  into  United  States:  copper,  copper  ore, 
lead,  lead  ore,  siaal  crass,  hides,  rubber,  ana  coffee. 
Chial  exports  (rom  tJnited  States  into  Mexico:  iron 
and  iteel  work,  coal,  carriages,  vood,  wooden  manufac- 
tare^  cotton,  maiso,  wheat,  copper,  electric  machinery, 
and  locomotms.  Chief  ports:  Acnpnlco,  Tampico, 
Uaxatltn,  Vera  Crui,  Progreso.  and  Tehusntepec. 
"tba  merchant  fleet  (1905)  was  made  up  of  82  steamers 
of  18,199  tons,  29  sailing  vessels  of  8,451  tons.  In 
19O6-I907,  1.669  vessels  of  8,257,982  tons  cleared  the 
porta.  In  1907  there  were  18,996  miles  of  raitway. 
The  chief  ogricultnral  products  are  wheat,  sngar,  and 
heneqnen.  Oattle  raising  Is  carried  -  on  extensivelr. 
In  1902  the  cattle,  horses,  tmilfls,  asae%  sheep,  goats, 
etc.,  were  valued  at  f60,261,579.  The  minerals  are 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  platinum,  iron, 
qslcksilver,  and  tin. 

UCHIOAK.  Area,  57,980  sqnare  miles,  500  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  2,420.982;  the 
white  population  (including  Indians  and  Asiatics)  was 
2,405,166 ;    the  negro  iuhabitanta  nambered   15,816 ; 

541.658  wer»  foreign-bom.  The  population  <1904) 
was  3,580,016;  eatimated  (1906),  2,684,633.  The 
principal  cities  with  their  populatlona  (1904)  are: 
Detroit,  817,591;  Grand  Bapids,  95,718;  Saginaw, 
46,610;  Bay  City,  40,641.  Farm  area  (1904),  17,- 
810,700  acres,  of  which  11,605,349  acres  were  im- 
piDVOd.  The  chief  crops  (1907)  were  maiso  (57,190,- 
000  bushels),  wheat  (12,731,000  bushels),  oats  (80,- 
584,000  bushels),  beet  sugar  (79,189  tons),  potatoes, 
and  hay.  The  Uarqaette,  Ifenomlnee,  and  Gogebio 
ranges  furnish  splendid  reaonrcea  (or  Iran  ore,  the 
output  (1906)  amounting  to  12,808,260  tons,  worth 
•81,146,087.  The  copper  output  (l906)  was  valued 
at  $44,790,667:  the  aiW  output  at  $168,556;  saH  at 
$2,018,760;  coal  at  $2,427,404.  The  number  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments  (1904)  was  7,446,  the  aggre- 
gate capital  supporting  them  was  $837,894,102,  and 
the  product  was  valued  at  $429,089,778.  The  value 
of  the  outpot  of  the  more  important  industries  U  as 
follows:  lumber  and  timber,  $40,569,885;  foundn  and 
machine,  $31,506,195;  flour  and  grist,  $26,512,027; 
copper  smelting,  $21,222,217;  carriages,  wagons,  $20,- 
097,704;  furniture.  $18,421,735.  The  railway  car, 
leather,  and  tobacco  Industries  are  also  of  importance, 
tn  1905  there  were  in  all  10,303  miles  at  railway, 
1,509  miles  of  which  were  electric. 

2CIDDLE8BOKOUOH.  A  port  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  river  Tees,  40  miles  from  Newcastle,  99 
from  Hun,  and  198  from  London.  Population,  92,000. 
Exports  Iron  and  ateel  manufactures,  nuehinery,  brleka, 
clay,  coal,  eoke,  chemicals,  and  salt. 

MZHKEBOTA.  Area,  84,682  square  miles.  3,824  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  1,751,394,  of 
whom  4,959  were  colored.  The  foreign -born  inhabit- 
ants (505,818)  consisted  principally  of  Germans, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes.  Englt^  and  French 
Canadians,  and  Irish.  Estimated  population  (1906), 
2,025,615.  The  largest  cities  with  their  populations 
(estimated  1906)  are:  Minneartolia,  273,825;  St.  Paul, 
208,615;  Dnlnth.  67,837;  Winona,  20,458.  Minnesota 
is  largely  an  agricultural  state.    There  were  (1900) 

154.659  farms,  with  a  total  area  of  26,248,496  acres, 
18,442,585  of  which  are  improved.  The  crop  (1907) 
of  maize  woa  48,605,000  bushels;  of  wheat,  67,600,- 
000  bnshela;  of  oats,  61,985,000  bushels;  of  barley, 
26,663,000  bnshels.  The  mining  of  iron  ores  (1906) 
yielded  a  product  valued  at  $51,799,256,  while  the  out- 
put of  granite  was  valued  at  $626,069.  and  the  output 
of  limestone  at  $632,115.  Borne  of  the  important  in- 
dustries are  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
furniture,  metal  goods,  and  machinery.  In  1905  the 
manu(aetnrinff  establishments  numbered  4,756,  having 
a  total  capital  of  $184,908,271,  using  raw  material  to 
the  value  of  $210,553,949,  and  giving  an  output  worth 
$807,858,078.  Minneapolis  is  an  Important  center  o( 
the  grain  trade;  Dulnth  is  an  Important  port  on  Lake 
Superior.  Minnesota  had  (1906)  8,477  milei  of  rail- 
way, 413  of  which  are  electric. 

jaSSISSIFPI.  Area,  46,865  square  miles,  503  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  1,551,270;  the 
white  population  (including  Indians  and  Asiatics)  was 
648,640;  the  colored  inhabitants  numbered  907,680. 
The  foreign-born  population  (7,981)  was  principally 
Oermsu  and  Irish.  Estimated  population  (1906), 
1,706,272.  The  larger  cities  with  their  populations 
(estimated  1906)  are:  Meridian,  20,508;  Yicksburg. 
15,710;  and  Natches,  18,476.  The  farm  area 
(1900)  was  18,240,736  acres,  7.594,428  of  which  are 
improved-    Cqtton  U  tb«  cb^ef  product,  tfaf  crop  (1906) 
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amounting  to  1,569,580  bales,  or  784,765,181  pounds. 
There  were  also  42,500,000  bushels  maiie  (1907) ; 
24,000  bushels  rice;  47,500  pounds  tobacco;  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  No  mining  is  done.  The  minerM 
output  (1906),  including  day  products,  was  valued  u 
$854,559,  Th»  number  of  establlshnunts  (1905)  an- 
nged  In  the  manufacturing  industries  was  1,B20. 
Their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  $50,256,809,  tlie 
materials  used  were  worth  $35,800,886,  and  the  output 
valued  at  $57,451,445.  The  output  o(  some  ot  the 
more  important  industries  is  as  (ollows:  lumber,  $24,- 
035.539;  cotton-seed  oil  and  c^e,  $13,587,147;  cotton 
goods,  $2,462,806;  turpentine  and  resin,  $3,865,730; 
railway  cara,  $2,886,422.    Natural  facilities  for  trans- 

Sitt  are  provided  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
ulf  coast.    There  are  8,763  mites  of  railway,  55  mllea 
of  which  are  electric. 

IIIBIODBI.  Area,  69,420  sqnare  milea,  698  of 
which  are  vaUr.  Population  (1900),  3,106.665,  of 
whom  161,284  were  negroes:  1,595,710  were  male 
and  510,955  (emale.  The  chief  nationalltiea  repre- 
sented in  the  foreign-born  population  (216,379  in 
1900)  were  German,  Irish,  English,  and  Canadian. 
Estimated  population  (1906)  of  the  state,  3,363,153; 
of  the  largest  cities, — St.  Louis,  649,820;  Kansas  City, 
182,876;  St.  Joseph,  118,004;  Joplin,  35,671.  The 
chief  occupation  in  the  state  is  agriculture.  Farm 
area  (1900),  33,997,873  acres,  22,900,043  of  which 
were  improved.  The  crop  of  maize  (1907)  amounted 
to  241,025,000  bushels;  of  wheat  to  29,212,000 
bushels;  of  oats  to  14,254,000  bushels;  of  flaxseed 
to  805,000  bushels;  of  tobacco  to  1,237,500  pounds. 
Stock  raising  is  also  important,  and  the  wool  clip 
(1906)   was  valued  at  $1,341,560.    The  coal  output 

(1906)  was  valued  at  $6,118,733;  the  output  of  lead, 
$18,662,550;  the  output  of  Portland  cement,  $8,260,- 
000.  The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries 
(1905)  was  $379,368,827,  and  the  output  was  worth 
$439,548,957.  The  value  of  the  output  of  the  ehie( 
Industries  is  as  follow* ;  slaufchtering  and  meat  packing, 
$60,031,133;  flour  and  grist  milling,  $38,026,142; 
tobacco  manufacturing,  $30,884,182 ;  brewing,  $24,- 
154,264;  boot  and  shoe  making,  $28,498,550.  There 
were  (1906)  9,142  miles  railway,  of  which  1,097  miles 
were  electric.  The  traffic  between  Bt.  Lonls  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  Is  heavy. 

HOBZUi.    A  port  aud  coaling  station  In  Alabama, 

204  miles  from  New  Orleans  and  547  from  Havana 

Exports  lumber,  grain,  flour,  live  stock,  mea^  cotton, 

and  vegetables.  Population,  88,500. 

HOGADOB.  A  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco, 
885  miles  from  Tenerfffe.    Population,    16,000.  Ek- 

Krta  wod,  hide*,  skino,  malse,  dates,  almoadi,  gums, 
iawax,  and  olive  oil, 

HOJI.  A  port  and  coaling  atatloB  In  Japan.  Ex- 
porta  cotton  yam,  coal,  and  metoli. 

ICOUiEKDO.     A   port   of    Peru,    458   miles  from 

Callao  and  966  from  Valparaiso.  Population,  8,000. 
Exports  wool,  bark,  hides,  and  specie. 

XOUBASA.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  British 
East  Africa.  Exports  gum,  copra,  cattle,  grain,  and 
ivory. 

KOHBOTIA.  A  port  and  the  capltid  of  Liberia 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hesurodo  Blver  on  the  weat  of 
Africa.    ExporiB  palm  oil.  cotton,  ivoT7,  uid  camwood. 

XOHTAITA.  Area,  146,573-  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1900),  243,329;  of  this  number  1,528  were 
colored.  The  foreign-bom  population,  which  numbered 
67.067.  conalsted  chiefly  of  Germans,  Oanadian-Knglldi, 
Irish,  and  ETnglish,  The  Indian  reservation  has  a  voy- 
nlatlou  of  9,904.  Estimated  population  (1906),  808,- 
575.  The  chief  crop  is  wheat,  amounting  (1907)  to 
4,003,000  bushels;  the  wool  clip  Wat  valued  at  $8,524,- 
000.  This  state  produces  more  wool  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  barley  are 
also    extensively   cultivated.    The   production   of  coal 

(1907)  was  valued  at  $3,240,357;  of  copper,  $56,877,- 
841;  of  silver,  $8,027,072;  of  Rold,  $4,469,014;  of 
lead,  $283,290.  The  lumber  industries  are  also  im- 
portant. The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
(1905)  was  882,  their  capital  amounted  to  $52,589,610, 
and  their  output  was  valued  at  $66,415,452.  In  1905 
the  value  of  the  output  of  the  chief  indnatries  was  as 
follows:  smelting  and  reflninsr  of  copper.  $53,853,036; 
lumber  and  timber,  $3,024,674;  flour  and  grist,  $2,003,- 
186;  brewing.  $1,731,691.  The  telegraph  lines  (1906) 
had  a  leugUi  of  9,556  miles,  the  telephone  linj*  j' 
5  384  miles.  In  the  same  year  the  state  had  8,-488 
miles  of  railway,  74  of  which  were  electric 
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XOnBiraaBO.  Atm,  MSO  sqain  miles.  Pop- 
nifttion  (•boat),  280,000.  Exports  (««tlm»t«d  1906), 
•898,660:  importa,  Sl.ieO.lOO.  Ohief  ezporti:  sntiucta, 
flu  powdor,  naok«d  MrdlnM,  imokod  matton,  utile, 
■heep,  ffoats,  chmse.  wool.  Knd  hidoB.  Ohief  inporU: 
Ult  from  Tarkef,  petroleum  from  Baulk,  mftise,  cot* 
torn,  hudwufl,  m£*r,  coffee,  «nd  rieo.  lliere  it  s 
jutrroir-nun  rstlway  in  conru  of  oonrtmctloD.  Agri- 
enltare  la  m  »  bnekwud  eondltion.  Iron  hu  boon 
found. 

KOHTBVCDBO.  A  port  and  the  capital  of  UmcaaT. 
ETxporta  ivh«at,  Tool,  beef  extract,  hides,  homi,  bones, 
and  phosphorus.    Population,  175,000. 

MOKTRBAIi.  A  port  of  Oanada  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence BiTer,  186  inifee  aboTe  <)aebec,  864  from  Belle 
Isle,  and  2,760  from  Liverpool.  Popnlation,  216,650. 
Harbor  closed  b;  ice  from  October  to  May.  Dratb  of 
channd  from  Qiwbec,  27  H  feet  at  low  water.  Soporta 
animal  and  agrlenltaral  prodnots,  leather,  and  wood 
aannfactores. 

1U>BOOOO.  Area,  219,000  iqtiare  milei.  Popnla- 
tion (considered),  6,000,000.  Imports  (1906),  $14,- 
467,734;  exports,  f8,SS4,680.  Chief  imports:  cotton 
mannfactures,  snear,  floor,  tea,  candles,  cloth.  Iron 
and  hardware,  wine  and  spirits.  Obief  exports,  hides 
and  skins,  wool,  oxen,  eegs,  slippers,  aimonas,  beeswax, 
and  linieed.  Africnlture  and  cattle  raising  are  the 
principal  oceopatlons.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  malse,  cotton,  hemp;  large  qnantities  of  olives, 
fin  almonda,  crapes,  orangoa,  lemima,  and  dates. 

KOUUCBIN.    A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Banna 

at  the  month  of  the  Salwin  BlTer,  147  miles  from 
Rangoon  and  984  from  Calcutta.  Population,  58,500. 
Exporta  teak,  aapan  wood,  lac,  rJco,  betel  nnta,  and 
ivory. 

NAOABAEL  A  port  and  coaling  staUon  of  Japan 
on  the  island  of  Kinahin,  10,850  allea  from  London. 
Popnlatioa,  168,800.  ZxporU  a^enltnnl  prodnets, 
coal,  and  charcoal. 

VAHKnr.  A  port  of  China  on  tha  Ysng-taa-kianc 
BlTer,  180  milea  from  its  month  and  connected  with 
Poking  by  the  Orand  Canal  (560  miles).  Population. 
500,000.    Ekporta  cotton,  paper,  and  silk. 

NAPLB8.  A  port  and  coaling  autlon  of  Italy  on 
tha  west  coast.  Population,  408,172.  Sxpfnrta  winas, 
silk,  hemp,  flax,  and  fmit. 

VASSAU.    A  port  and  the  capital  of  the  Babamaa 

oa  New  Providence  Island.    Population,  5,000, 

KATAIi  (Inclnding  Zululand  and  Northern  DistricU). 
Area,  85,871  square  miles.  Popnlation  (1904),  1,108,- 
754;  (estimated  1006),  1,151,907.  ImporU  (1906), 
$44,116,917;  exporta,  $12,890,716.  Ohiei  imports: 
apparel  and  haberdashery,  com  leather,  ironmongery, 
cottons,  woolens,  and  machinery.  Chief  exports:  an- 
gora hair  and  mohair,  hides  snd  skins,  sugar,  coal, 
wool,  gold,  and  bark.  The  merchant  marine  <1906) 
eonsiited  of  64  Teasels  of  8.884  tons.  There  are  985 
miles  of  railway.  Climate  healthful;  agriculture  chief 
fteenpatlon;  cattle  and  sheep  farming  carried  on.  The 
forests  of  Zululsnd  are  very  Talnable.  Coal  fields  are 
very  extensively  worked.  Natal  is  part  of  the  Britiah 
Empire. 

HEBBASKA.  Area,  77,520  iquare  miles,  712  of 
which  are  water.  Popnlation  (1900),  1,066,300; 
664,503  were  male,  501,708  female;  the  Degroea  num- 
bered 6,269.  The  forelgn-boro  popnlation,  which  ron- 
ilsted  principally  of  the  German,  Swedieh,  Bohemian, 
Daniib,  and  Irish  nationalities,  numbered  177,347. 
Nebraaka  is  Important  agricaltnrally.  In  1007  the 
yield  of  maiie  was  179,328,000  hnshels;  of  wheat, 
45,911,000  huabels;  of  oats,  51,490,000  bushels;  of 
beet  sugar,  9,370  tons.  The  whole  farm  area,  con- 
■iating  of  131,525  farms  (1900),  had  a  total  area  of 
29,917,772  acres,  18,432.525  of  which  were  Improved. 
The  wool  clip  (1006)  was  valued  at  $402,186,  and 
tho  total  mineral  output  at  $2,058,100.  The  number 
ot  manufactnring  establishments  in  the  stste  (1905) 
wss  1,619;  their  aggregate  cspitsl  was  $80,235,310; 
and  the  value  of  the  output,  $154,918,250.  The  out- 
put of  the  most  important  indastriet  was  valued  as 
follows:  slsughtering,  $60,248,466;  flour  and  grist, 
$12,190.808 :  butter,  $8,808,944;  railway  cars,  $4,894,- 
665.  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  is  an  Important  center, 
both  for  the  railroad  and  river  trafflc.  In  1906  the 
itata  had  6,068  mOaa  of  ndlwaT,  266  of  which  were 
•leetrlo. 

VBTHEBiLAiHDB.  Area,  12,648  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1899),  6,104,187;  (by  communal  lista,  Decem- 
W  81,  1906),  6.9n,W.    Inporta  (1906),  91,081,- 


815,000;  exports,  $844,020,000.  Imports  (fnmi  U.  8., 
1906),  $127,575,000;  eximrts,  $34,911,000.  Chief 
imports:  Iron  and  steel,  textiles,  cereals  and  flour,  coal, 
rice,  wood,  and  copper.  Chief  exports:  iron  and  ateel, 
textiles,  cereals  and  flour,  and  paper.  Chief  ports: 
Amsterdam,  Flnidiing,  Harlingen,  and  Botterdam.  In 
1906,  18,985  vessels  of  12,744,354  tons  entered  the  porU 
Of  Holland  and  14,040  of  12.705,768  tiHia  cleared.  In 
1905,  4,048  Dutch  vessels  of  2,755,882  tons  were  engaged 
in  foreign  trade.  In  1905,  the  length  of  the  tramway 
lines  was  1,229  mites;  in  1906  the  railroad  linea  were 
1,695  miles  in  length;  in  1879  there  were  1,907  miles 
of  cansls.  One  fifth  of  the  land  is  unproductive.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  buckwheat.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  ui  bnlbs. 
shrubs,  and  vegetables.  There  are  a  few  coat  mines 
that  are  worked.  Osytera  and  fish  are  obtained  in 
large  qnantities.  In  1906.  5,386  vsBials  «t  all  kinds 
were  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

HBTASA.  Area,  110,690  square  milea,  869  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  48,385,  includ- 
ing 5,216  Indians.  1,352  Chinese,  and  134  negroes. 
The  principal  nationalities  represented  in  the  forejgn- 
bom  were  Irish,  German,  and  English.  The  farm  area 
(1900)  was  2,565.647  acres,  572,046  of  which  were 
improved.  The  wool  clip  (1906)  amounted  to  1,612,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,096,200.  The  gold  output 
(1906)  was  valued  at  $10,470,704;  the  ailver  ontpnt 
at  $4,586,810;  the  lead  output  at  $190,266;  the  copper 
output  at  $210,493;  the  sine  output  at  $215,696.  The 
manufacturing  industries  (1905)  numbered  115;  their 
aggre^te  capital  amounted  to  $2,891,907;  the  raw 
materials  used  were  worth  $1,627,776;  and  the  value 
of  the  output  wss  $3,096,274.  Some  of  ^e  mmv 
Important  industries  were  for  the  msnufaeture  of  flour 
and  grist,  cars,  and  butter.  The  length  of  railway  in 
th«  Btato  (1906)  was  1,185  mUsa,  5  ot  which  wm 
•leetrie. 

HEVIS  or  OHABLBSTOWH.  A  port  in  the  British 
West  Indies  in  the  Leeward  group.  Population  of 
CharlestowD-  12,000.  Exports  sugar,  cotton,  and  tam- 
arinds. 

NEW  OAIADONIA.  Area.  7.660  square  miles. 
Population  (1606).  58,846;  penal  population,  7,084. 
Imports  (1906).  $2,082,444;  eroorts,  $l,841j927. 
Chief  imports:  farinaceous  foods  and  beveraKes.  Chief 
exports:  nickel,  cobalt  and  chrome  ores,  coffee  beans, 
and  copra.  Chief  port.  Noumea.  In  1906,  130  vessels 
of  207.526  tons  cleared  the  port  of  Noumea.  A  rail- 
way 01  90  miies  is  under  construction,  10  miles  of 
which  are  open.  About  one  half  o'  the  land  is  culti- 
vshle.  The  products  of  the  soil  are  coffee,  maise,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  grapea,  manioc,  and  pineapples.  Than 
sre  sbont  130,000  cattle  and  shoep.  Soveral  minerala 
of  valus  have  been  found. 

NEWCASTLE.  A  port  of  New  South  Wales,  62 
miles  from  Sydney.  Exports  coal,  lumber,  and  froien 
meat. 

NEWCABTLB-UPOK-TniB.  A  port  and  eoalinv 
station  on  the  Tyne  River  in  Northnmberland,  England. 
Population,  186,345.  Exports  coal,  ci>enieal%  snd 
msnnfactured  iron  and  steel. 

NEWTOmiSLAim  Am)  LABRADOR.  Area,  New- 
foundland,  48,734  square  miles;  Labrador,  120,000 
square  miles.  Population,  Newfoundland  (1901),  217,- 
087;  (estimated  1906),  228,755.  Labrador  (1001), 
8.684;  (estimated  1906),  4,023.  Imports  (1005- 
1006),  $10,476,702;  exporta,  $12,159,080.  Chief  im- 
ports: textiles,  flour,  hardware,  coal,  salt  pork,  molasses, 
tea,  and  machinery.  Chief  exporta:  dried  cod.  eod  oil, 
iron  ore,  canned  lobsters,  copper,  herring,  and  seal- 
skins. Chief  port:  St.  John's.  Total  tonnage  of  Tea- 
sels entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Newioundland 
(1606),  1.864.299,  of  which  1,005,478  was  British. 
The  number  of  vessels  registered  is  the  colony  (1906) 
was  8,100  of  185,785  tons.  In  1605  there  were  645 
miles  of  railway.  In  1901  there  were  85,533  acres  of 
land  cultivated.  Crops  of  potatoea,  turnips,  bay,  barley, 
and  oats  are  produced.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  awine  are 
quite  extensively  raiaed.  The  flah  eaocfat  ywriy  are 
valued  at  over  $5,000,000.  Copper  and  Iron  sdnea 
are  worked. 

NBW  QtriNBA:  BRITISH,  miTOH,  and  OBBIUN. 

Ares,  British  New  Guinea,  90,540  square  miles;  Dutch 
New  Guinea.  161,789  aquare  miles;  German  New 
Guinea.  70,000  square  miles;  total,  812,829.  Population 
(estimated),  British  New  Guinea.  851,000;  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  200,000;  German  New  Guinea,  110,000;  total, 
661,000.  ImporU  (1006)  ;  British  New  Guinea,  $887,- 
201;  Osman  iTaw  OniBaa,  $218,SS9.  Exporta  (190$) : 
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British  Heir  Oninea,  9890,209;  Ocmuii  New  GaiaeK, 
911,701.  Chiet  importa:  foodstntts,  tobacco,  draper;, 
and  turdwara.  Chief  exports:  trepanf,  copra,  pearl 
■hell,  sold,  pearls,  Baadalwood,  coOee,  and  roDber. 
Chief  porta:  Port  Moresby  and  Friedrich  WiUietans- 
hafen.  Some  at  the  prodocta  are  bananas,  sago, 
tanwrindi,  eocoanats,  bamboo,  cotton,  camphor,  rubber, 
and  tobacco.  Valuable  timber,  gold,  and  pearia  an 
numbered  among  the  resources. 

HBW  BASCP8HZBE.  Area,  9,841  aqnare  mites,  810 
of  whtdi  are  water.  Population  (1900),  411,588,  of 
whom  662  were  colored.  Estimated  popolation  (1906), 
432,624.  Uanchester  Is  the  largest  eitj  in  the  state, 
its  population  (estimated  1906)  being  64,708.  Other 
cities  of  importance  are  Nsihua,  26,652 ;  Concord, 
21,210;  Dorer,  13,459;  Portsmouth,  11,123.  In 
1900  there  were  29,824  farms  in  the  state,  comprising 
8,609,861  acresk  nesrlj  30  per  cent,  of  which  were 
improred.  The  chief  crops  are  hay,  com,  potatoes, 
oats,  and  apples.  The  tobacco  grown  (1907)  amounted 
to  165,000  pounds.  The  output  of  granite  (1906) 
was  valued  at  9818,181,  of  mica  at  99.684,  of  the  clar 
products  at  9726,061.  The  capiul  invested  (1905)  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  was  9109,495,072;  the 
raw  materials  used  were  worth  978^16,387:  and  the 
Tslue  of  the  output,  9123  610,904.  The  manufacturing 
is  largeljr  carried  on  in  the  •ontbem  part  of  the  state. 
Portsmouth  is  the  onljr  port,  and  the  shipping  it  small. 
The  length  of  railway  (1906)  was  1,270  milea  steam 
and  292  miles  electrie. 

KBWHAVBir.   A  port  In  Bvasez,  Snglaad.  at  the 

month  of  ttie  Ouie,  62  miles  from  Bonthampton.  Ex- 
ports silk  goods,  woolen  goods,  and  leather. 

■BW  JEB8ET.  Area,  7,625  square  miles  land. 
FopiUation  (1905),  2,144,143,  of  whom  79,564  were 
colored.  Of  the  foreign-born,  119,051  were  German, 
76,786  Italian,  and  183,465  from  the  British  Isles. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  state  (1906)  was 
2,196,237;  of  the  principal  cities, — Newark,  289,634; 
Jerser  Gity,  237,962 ;  Paterson,  112,801;  Trenton, 
86,355;  Camden,  84,849.  The  chief  crops  (1907) 
were  msiie,  6,767,000  bushels;  wheat,  1,998,000 
bushels:  oats,  1,770,000  bushels;  potatoes,  8,400,000 
bushels.  The  fisheries  are  valuable.  The  output  of 
magnetite  iron  ore  (1906)  was  valued  at  91,570,578; 

Kanite,  sandstone,  and  limestone  at  91,394,393; 
irtland  cement  at  94,445,864;  the  total  mineral  out- 

?nt  at  980,654,697.  The  manufacturing  industries 
1005)  were  supported  with  a  capital  of  9716.060,174: 
the  raw  material  naed  was  worth  9470,449,176;  and 
tha  Tslne  of  the  oatp&t  waa  9774,869,026.  The  output 
<rf  aoma  of  the  more  Important  mdustrlea  was  valued 
as  ioOow*:  textile,  990,060,407;  copper  amelting,  962,- 
796,618;  foundry  and  machine  work,  949,426,884; 
petroleum  refining,  946,608,084;  Iron  and  steel,  928,- 
667.  The  length  of  railway  (1005)  was  2,274  miles; 
the  length  of  canals,  178  miles. 

NEW  HEXIOO.  Area,  122,460  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1900)  195,810;  180,207  were  white,  18,144 
Indian,  1,445  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  1,610  negro  or 
of  African  descent.  Estimated  population  (1907), 
400,000.  The  largest  towns  are  Albuquerque  (15,- 
000),  and  Las  Yegas  (10,000).  Cereals,  vegetablea,  and 
fruit  are  prodnced  In  the  state.  The  Irrigated  area 
(1900),  exclusive  of  Isnds  in  Indian  reserves,  covered 
208.893  acres.  The  wool  clip  (1906)  was  vslned  at 
98,818,430;  the  forest  area  was  about  6,000,000  acres. 
The  value  of  the  gold  output  (1905)  was  9861,930; 
of  the  silver  output,  9124,108.  Of  copper  there  were 
5,884,192  pounds;  of  lead,  1,170  short  tons;  of  sine 
ore,  about  20,000  abort  tons;  of  coal,  1,649,988  short 
tons,  vahied  at  92,190,281.  The  aggregate  capital  of 
the  manufacturing  induatries  (1905)  was  94,688,248; 
the  raw  materiala  used  cost  92,235,084;  and  the  output 
was  valued  at  |A,706,880.  The  most  important  In- 
dnatrlea  ar«  car  constmction,  lumber  and  timber  work* 
Ing,  and  flour  and  grist  mllJiBg.  Tliera  w«r«  (1S06) 
2,556  miles  of  railway  in  tha  territory. 

KBW  0BI2AHS.  A  port  and  coaling  station  about 
112  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Popula- 
tion, 242,030.  Exports  cotton,  grain,  lumber,  and 
tobacco. 

raw  BOVTK  WA2AS.  Area,  810,867  aqnara 
milea.  PopuUtlon  (1901),  1.859,188:  (estlmatedJune 
80,  1907),  1,556,258.  ImporU  (1906),  9166,473,664: 
exports  (1906),  9221.802,079.  Chief  azporU:  gold 
coin,  wool,  coil,  meat,  hlwa,  and  aklns.  (Jhief  ports; 
Sydney  and  Neweaitla.  Th»  milea  of  railway  were 
(1906)  8,890.  In  1805  Teaseli  anterad  and  cleared, 
6,419  In  number  of  9.881,619  tona.  Ohiaf  crops: 
whest,  msisa,  barley,  oati,  potatoea,  Ineeme,  tobacco, 
■agar  cane,  crapeii  orangaa,  and  dtms  fruit.  In 
1909,  i36,44a;(Km  you4s  of  wool  vora  ghoarod.  Tho 
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production  of  minerals  in  1906  was  valued  at  988.456,- 
799,  about  one  eighth  of  which  was  gold.  Other  min- 
erals were  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  tin.  There  were 
in  1906  8,882  manufactories  and  worits,  employing 
77,758  hande. 

HBW  TOBE.  C!hief  port  of  the  United  Btatea.  I>ia- 
tance  from  Liverpool,  8,050  miles.  Depth  on  bar  at 
Sandy  Hook,  85  feet  at  high  water  and  29^  at  low. 
Exports  breadstufTs.  mest,  cotton,  petroleum,  tobacco, 
etc.,  to  the  value  of  over  9650,000,000  annually. 

NEW  TOBK.  Ares.  49,204  square  miles,  1,550  of 
which  sre  water.  Population  (1900),  7.268,894,  of 
whom  99,232  were  colored;  3,614,780  were  male, 
8,654,114  female;  1,900,425  were  foreign-bom;  the 
naticmalities  most  numerously  represented  being  Oer- 
man,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  Italian,  and  Bnssian. 
Some  of  the  larger  cities  are  New  York,  population, 
4,018,781;  Buffalo,  876,587;  Rochester,  161,666; 
Syracuse,  117,503;  Albany,  98,374.  There  were 
(1900)  220  720  farma  with  an  area  of  22,648,100 
acres,  15,599,986  of  which  were  improved.  The  crops 
(1900)  were  maiie,  16.200,000  bushels;  wheat,  7,197,- 
000  bushels;  tobacco,  8,165,000  pounds;  besides  hay, 
potatoes,  and  oats.  The  value  of  the  wool  clip  (1906) 
was  91,288,250;  of  the  Iron  ore,  92,685,689:  of  the 
crude  petroleum,  91,995,877;  of  the  mineral  water, 
•898,476;  of  the  limestous  output,  92,204,724;  of 
Portland  cement,  92.726,744;  of  the  brick,  tile,  and 
pottery  output  9l8.8'TOt007;  of  the  salt  output, 
92,096.686.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establiah- 
menta  (1905)  was  87,194;  the  capital  invested  in  them, 

J 2,081,469,516;  the  cost  of  raw  msterial  used,  91,848,- 
08,386;  tne  value  of  the  output,  92,488,845.579.  Tbo 
moat  important  induatries  according  to  output  (1905) 
are:  woman'a  clothing,  9178,546,385;  men  a  clothing. 
9167,167,586;  textile.  9128,868,177;  sugsr  and  molas- 
ses refining,  9118.438,888;  foundry  and  nuehlne  shop, 
9115,876,198;  printing  and  publishing.  9187,985,761: 
liquors,  978.899.798;  slaughtering,  978,218,198.  As 
a  shipping  port  New  York  ranka  third  In  the  world; 
the  importa  (1906-1907)  amounted  in  taluo  to  9868,- 
696,952;  the  ozporta  to  9627,949,857.  The  auto  had 
(1906)  8,886  miles  of  raflway,  and  8,804  milea  «t 
electric  railway  track;  the  canals  have  a  length  of  566 
miles, 

HBW  EBAUXS.  Area  (indndlng  Cook  and  other 
islands),  104,751  aqnare  milea.  Population  (1906), 
888,578.  Importa  (1906-1907),  978,109,870;  eaporti, 
996,674.871.  ImporU  (D.  S..  1906),  90,882,095;  ex- 
ports, 98,128.969.  Ohiaf  Imports:  clothing,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  sugar,  aplrtta,  tobaeot,  fruits,  oils,  psper,  booka, 
and  tea.  Oliief  exporta:  wool,  gold,  meat,  butter  and 
dheeaOi  hidea,  tallow,  kauri  gum,  grain,  and  phormium 
fiber.  Oklcf  porta:  Auckland,  Wellington,  Iiyttelton, 
Buff  Harbour,  and  Dnnedln.  The  mercantile  navy 
consisted  (1906)  of  608  vessels  of  122,760  tons.  In 
1906,  629  vessels  of  1,248,652  tona  entered  the  porta. 
March  31,  1907,  2,571  miles  of  rsilwajr  were  open. 
Agriculture,  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  dairy  farming 
and  mining  are  the  chief  occupatloaa.  Principal  cropa 
are  wheat,  barley,  oata,  and  potatoes.  Large  quantities 
of  silver,  coal,  kauri  gum,  and  gold  are  raised  yearly. 
The  value  of  the  output  of  minerals  (1906)  waa 
918,728,321,  about  one  half  of  which  was  gold. 

NICABAOUA.  Area,  49,200  square  miles.  Popu- 
Istion  (estimated  1906),  over  600,000.  Imports  (1905), 
93,311,602;  exports,  9S,442,644.  Exports  (U.  S., 
1907),  91,928,111;  imports,  91,028,166.  Chief  im- 
ports; ironwork,  breadstnffs,  and  cottons.    Chief  ex- 

forts;  coffee,  timber,  gold,  mbber,  bananas,  cattle. 
Ides,  and  mahogany.  Chief  ports:  Blueflelds,  Corlnto, 
and  Greytown.  The  registered  shippinc  (1006)  was 
two  steamers  of  420  tons  and  12  salTing  vessels  of 
7.607  tons.  Vessels  to  the  number  of  979  of  487,402 
tone  entered  the  ports  In  1905.  There  were  180  milea 
of  rallwsy  in  Nicaragua.  Chief  agricultural  products 
are  bananas,  sugar,  cocoa,  rubber,  tobacco,  malie,  ma- 
hogany, and  rice.  The  gold  outnnt  In  1904  waa 
9667,294.  Coal  and  oil  are  also  found.  Local  in- 
dustries manufacture  some  commodities  for  home  con- 
sumption, as  shoes,  furniture,  etc. 

NIUOHWAKO.  A  port  of  Manchuria  on  the  Liao 
Blver,  25  milea  from  ita  mouth.  Exporta  beans,  bean 
cake,  castor  oil,  tobacco,  and  silk. 

NOBTH  OABOUNA.  Area,  62,250  sqosre  mflea, 
8,686  of  whldi  are  water.  Population  (1900),  1,898,- 
810,  of  whom  624.469  wsra  colored;  938,677  wore 
male,  955,188  female;  4,492  were  torelgn-bora.  Esti- 
mated population  of  the  atata  (1906),  2,059.826;  of 
the  largMt  dtiea,— Wilmington,  21,528;  Charlotte,  88,- 
009;  igtevill*,  18,414.   Aj^eultuzo  taC.*^  <U«f  MOV 
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patlon.  F&rm  areft  (1900),  22,749,856  ftcres,  8,327,- 
106  of  which  were  improved.  The  crop  of  cotton 
(190B-1907)  amounted  to  297,199,655  pounds;  of  wheat 
(1B07),  to  6,820,000  bushels;  of  msiie,  to  45,078,000 
bushels;  of  tobacco,  to  100,875,000  pounds  (valued  at 
911,096,000);  of  rice,  to  28,000  basbels.  The  clay 
products  (1906)  were  valued  at  $1,182,838;  the  gran- 
ite, limestone,  aod  sandstone  output  at  9812,061.  The 
value  of  the  output  of  the  chief  industries  is  as  fol- 
lows: cotton  goods,  947,854,054;  tobacco,  28,087,069; 
lumber  and  timber,  915,781,379 ;  flour  and  grist, 
$6,868,770.  The  exports  from  the  chief  seaport,  Wil- 
mingtcMi,  were  valued  at  $18,560,468  In  1906-1007. 
The  state  had  (1906)  4,085  miles  of  railway.  94  miles 
of  wtaich  were  electric. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA.  Area,  70,887  square  miles,  654 
of  which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  including 
6,968  Indians  and  286  negroes,  was  319,416 ;  the 
foreign-born  numbered  118,091;  the  Norwegian,  Cana- 
dian, Russian,  and  German  nationalities  being  best 
represented.  Population  (1905),  480,082;  eBtimated 
(1906),  490,387.  Fargo  is  the  only  city  of  an;  siie, 
having  a  population  of  (190B)  18,097.  Farm  area 
(1900),  15^42,640  acres,  9,644,520  of  which  were 
improved.  The  crops  (1907)  amounted  to  55,120,000 
bushels  wheat,  32,340.000  bushels  oata,  15,646,000 
bushels  barley,  55,130,000  bushels  flaxseed.  Potatoes 
and  hay  are  also  cultivated,  and  an  active  livestock 
industry  is  carried  on;  the  wool  clip  (1906)  was 
valued  at  $636,020.  The  coal  output  (1006)  was 
valued  at  9451.382;  the  clay  producU  at  9269,873. 
The  state  bad  (1905)  507  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  a  capital  of  95,703,837;  the  raw  materials 
used  were  worth  97.095,986:  the  value  of  the  output 
WBB  910,217,914.  The  most  important  industry  is  flour 
and  grim  milling,  the  output  being  valued  at  (1905) 
96,463,228.  There  were  (1905)  3,233  miles  of  steam 
and  13  miles  of  electris  railway. 

NOBTHEBH  HXOEBIA.  Area,  266,400  square 
miles.  Population  (estimated  1907),  7,164,751.  Im- 
ports (last  6  months  of  1006),  $490,610;  exports, 
1659,692.  The  lengUi  of  railway  is  22  miles.  There 
IB  a  caravan  trade  from  the  west,  north,  and  east. 
Chief  products;  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber,  ground- 
nuts, soea  butter,  ivory,  hidea,  live  stock,  ostrich  feath- 
ers, capsicum,  kola  nuts,  and  tobacco.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  salt  and  soda.  Tin  and  soma  siiver  are 
found. 

HOBWAT.  Area,  124,129  square  mllei.  Popnlation 
(1900),  8,240,082;  (esUmated  1905),  2,811,000.  Im- 
ports (1906),  $92,064,512:  exports,  $65,907,288. 
Chief  imports:  breadataffs,  minerals,  groceries,  textiles, 
Ullow,  jam.  Teasels  and  carriagea,  and  timber.  Chief 
exports:  anisul  produce,  timber,  paper,  minerals,  hair 
ud  skins,  tallow,  vessels  and  carnages,  and  metals. 
Chief  porta:  Bergen,  Christiania,  Ohristianaand,  Dron- 
theim,  Hammerfeat.  Mercantile  marine,  January  1,  1906, 
numbered  7.587  vesaels  of  1,482,094  tons.  In  1905, 
18,589  vessels  of  4J19,615  tons  entered  and  cleared 
Norwegian  ports.  The  total  length  of  rsIlwBy  in  190? 
was  1,592  mites.  Only  three  per  cent,  of  the  land  is 
cultivated;  22  per  cent,  was  under  forest.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  are  oats,  rye,  bsrley,  and  potatoes,  but  not 
enough  for  home  consumption.  The  mining  industry 
is  unimportant.  The  timber,  wrought  and  unwrought. 
in  1906  was  valued  at  $21,362,012.  In  1905,  88,286 
people  were  engaged  fn  cod  Ashing;  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  (1905)  was  $8,308,293. 

HOVOBOBBITSK.  A  Bnsslan  port  on  the  Oaucaaian 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  400  miles  from  Odesaa.  Exports 
grain,  oil  seeds,  petroleum,  and  wool, 

0DB88A.  A  port  of  Rnssia  on  the  Black  Bea. 
Popnlation,  813,687.  Exports  grain,  cattle.  Unseed, 
hides,  and  tsllow. 

OHIO.  Area,  41,040  square  miles,  300  of  which 
are  water.  Population  (1000),  4,157,545;  96.901 
were  negroes:  the  foreign-born  population  numbered 
458,734:  2,102,655  were  male,  2.054.890  female. 
Estimated  population  of  the  state  (1906),  4,448,677; 
of  the  principal  cities, — Cleveland,  460,327;  Cincinnati, 
845,230;  Toledo,  150,980;  Columbus,  145,414;  Day- 
ton, 100,799.  In  1900  there  were  276,791  farms  with 
•n  area  of  24,501,985  acres,  19,244,472  of  which  were 
Improved.  The  crop  of  maize  (1907)  amounted  to 
117,640,000  bushels;  of  wheat  to  30.677,000  bushels; 
of  oats  to  36,480,000  bushels:  of  tobacco  to  60,480,000 
pounds.  Horse  rearing,  Psttle  breeding,  and  dairy 
fanning  are  important;  the  value  of  the  wool  clip 
(1906)  was  93.584.475.  The  output  of  cosl  (1906) 
was  valued  at  930,846,580:  of  petroleum  at  $16,997.- 
ODO;  of  sandstone  «qd  limestfne  «t  $4,451,688:  pf 


Portland  cement  at  $1,709,918;  of  the  brick,  tile,  and 
pottery  industries  at  $31,014,165.  The  cairital  invested 
in  manufacturing  industries  (1906)  was  9856,988.880; 
the  raw  materials  used  coat  $327,686,585;  the  output 
WBB  valued  at  9960,811,857.  The  output  of  the  chief 
Industries    (1905)   was   as  follows:   iron   and  steel, 

f 152,659,124;  foundry  and  machine  shop,  994,507,691; 
oar  and  gris^  940,855,566:  slauriitering,  $28,729,044; 
carriages  and  wagona,  $46,480,727.  LengUl  <n  railway 
In  the  state  (1906),  18,102  nUes,  8,882  of  irtUch  were 
electric. 

OKLAHOMA.  Area,  70,470  square  mllea.  600  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1000).  898,381,  of  whom 
18,881  were  negroes  and  15,680  were  foreign-bom. 
Some  of  the  important  cities  are  Oklahoma,  population, 
32,452 ;  Outhne,  11,652 ;  Shawnee,  10,955 ;  Enid. 
10,087.  The  atate  ia  mainly  agricultural.  Farm  area 
(1900),  16J_19,258  acres,  5,511,994  of  which  were 
improved.  The  crop  of  maize  (1907)  amounted  to 
118,265,000  bushels;  of  wheat  to  8,681,000  buEfaeks; 
of  oats  to  6.270,000  bushels;  of  cotton  to  249,449,456 
pounds.  Stock  raising  is  carried  on  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  The  mineral  products  are  granite, 
sandstone  and  limestone,  gypsum,  and  petroleum;  small 
amounts  of  coal  and  copper  are  found.  The  more 
important  of  the  manufacturing  industries  are  flour  and 
grist  milling  (output,  99,436,266  in  1906) ;  cotton- 
seed oil  and  oil  cake  making  (output,  $1,603,584). 
Total  value  of  output  of  aU  indnatriea  (1905),  $16,549,- 
656.    In  1905  the  state  had  2,624  milea  of  railwar. 

OBCAH.  Area.  82,000  square  miles.  Pmndatlon 
(estimated),  800,000.  ImporU  (year  1906-1907), 
$2,242,525;  exports,  $1,196,797.  Chief  Importe:  rice, 
coffee,  sugar,  piece  goods,  silk  and  silk  goods,  twiat 
and  yam,  wheat  ana  grains,  arma  and  ammunition. 
Chief  e:^rts:  dates,  fmit,  flsh,  limes,  and  nother-of- 
pearl.  Chief  port,  Maskat;  which  695  vessels  oif  618,- 
215  tons  cleared  in  the  year  1906-1BO7.  The  mineral 
reaources  are  unknown. 

OBAH.  A  port  and  coaling  atation  in  Algerift,  535 
miles  from  Harseilles.  Exports  grain,  cotton,  wool, 
eaparto,  and  wine. 

ORANOB  BrVBB  0OI.ONT.  Area.  50.392  square 
miles.  Population  (1904),  387,31.5,  of  whom  142,679 
were  white.  Imports  (1907),  $18,279,291;  exports, 
$17,763,343.  Chief  imports:  haberdashery,  apparel, 
cotton  goods,  blankets,  articles  of  food  and  drink,  wood 
and  hardware.  Chief  exports:  wool,  mohair,  hides  and 
skins,  meal,  wheat,  mealies  and  Kafllr  com,  eggs  and 
butter,  imported  goods  re-exported,  diamonds,  and 
specie.  Railways  in  operation  (1905)  were  1,685 
miles  in  length.  Irrigation  schemes  of  great  magnitude 
are  in  the  process  of  realization.  Wheat,  oats,  maise, 
and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops.  There  are  great 
herds  at  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  Gold,  diamonds, 
coal,  and  salt  are  mined.  The  mineral  output  in  the 
year  1905-1906  was  valued  at  $4,840,079. 

OBBaOW.  Area,  96,669  square  miles.  1,092  of 
which  are  water.  Population  ( 1900) ,  4 18,536 ;  the 
foreign-born  numbered  65,748,  The  Indian  reserva- 
tions (1905)  comprised  1,991  square  milea,  with  a 
population  of  8,013.  Estimated  population  (1906), 
474,438.  The  largest  city  is  Portland  with  an  esti- 
mated population  ( 1906)  of  109,884 ;  Astoria  had 
9,701  inhabitants.  Of  the  total  area  (1906),  26,752,- 
025  acres  were  appropriated,  14,785,766  reserved,  and 
19,739,649  unappropriated.  There  are  6,072,550  acres 
of  timber-land  in  the  form  of  forest  reserves.  Some  of 
the  important  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
and  hay.  The  value  of  the  wool  clip  was  98,121  000 
(1906):  of  the  gold  product,  91.366.900;  of  silver, 
953,162;  of  coal,  9212,338.  The  fisheries  are  also 
important.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  state  (1905)  was  1,602;  their  aggregate 
capital  was  944,023,548;  the  cost  of  raw  msterial  used, 
930,596,763;  and  the  output  was  valued  at  955,525,- 
123.  The  output  of  the  more  important  indoetries 
( 1 905)  was  valued  as  follows :  lumber  and  timber, 
912,483,908;  flour  and  grist,  $8,467,613;  slaughtering 
and  packing,  $2,907,154:  planing  mills,  92,653.310; 
flsh  canning,  $2,577,746;  dairy  produce,  9t.629,84S. 
The  Columbia  River  is  navigable  to  large  ocean  vessels 
as  far  as  Portland.  The  imuorts  at  Willamette  (1906- 
1907)  were  valued  at  $4,170,313:  the  exports  at  911.- 
831.902.  The  number  of  miles  of  railway  (1905)  was 
2,041.  of  which  228  miles  were  eleetole. 

OSTEHD.  A  port  and  coaling  atation  In  Belgium,  60 
miles  from  Dover  and  120  from  London.  Exports  com, 
seed,  cattle,  potatoes,  and  flax.    Population,  27,412. 

PADAHO.    A  port  of  Sumatra  on  the  wmt  ooMt, 

Exports  coffee,  spices,  and  rattnf. 
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fAtSftltO.  Thfl  prindpftl  port  of  SIcUr  a 
coaling  atetion,  1611  milea  from  Napl«a.  Popclation, 
305,713.  ExporU  oil,  wiii^  frnlt,  and  auliAar  (47S,- 
OOO  tona  anauUr). 

PAITAMA.  Area,  83,800.  PoptiUtion  (estimated). 
400,000.  loaportB  (1906),  «T,1«7,208;  ezporta  (to 
Great  Britain,  1906),  9224,021.  Impoita  (U.  8., 
1906),  93,546,264.  Chief  imports :  woolen  and  cotton 
Booda,  colonial  produce,  and  coal.  Cbief  axporta:  oil, 
wine,  fruit,  and  sulphur.  Chief  ports:  Colon  and  Pan- 
ama. In  1905,  471  Bteameri  of  1,361,150  tons,  and 
268  tailinK  vessels  of  22,348  tona  entered  Panama 
porta.  The  only  railroad,  from  Colon  to  Panama,  is 
47  miles  long.  There  is  very  little  agricalture.  The 
chief  producta  are  bananas,  caoutchouc,  coffee,  cocoa, 
cocoannts,  and  raahoganr.  There  are  paarl  naheries, 
and  a  trada  in  tartle  ahelL  Stock  ratung  U  angaged 
in.   Borne  goM  haa  baan  mined. 

PAVAHA.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  the  re- 
publlo  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  coast,  47  miles  from 
Colon  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
8,277  mIlea  from  San  Franeiaco.  Szporta  pearia, 
mother-of-pearl,  rubber,  and  ualuganr. 

PAXA  or  BKLBM.  A  port  and  coaling  atation  of 
Brazil  in  the  eetuarf  of  toe  Amason  BiTer.  Exporta 
rubber,  nuts,  cocoa,  and  sugar. 

PAKAOUAT.  An  Interior  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Area,  about  98,000  square  milea.  Popula- 
tion (eatimated  1905),  631,347.  Imports  (1905), 
14,647,616;  exports,  $5,086,252.  Chief  imports:  tex- 
tilea  and  ironwork.  Chief  exports;  bides,  gold  dollars, 
timber,  Terba,  mM.lt,  tobacco,  meat,  quebracho  extract, 
wood,  and  oranges.  Chief  port:  Asancion.  In  1905, 
460  steamera  of  109,933  tona  entered  the  port  of 
Asuncion.  There  ia  one  raitwajr,  156  milea  long. 
Orasing  land  ia  abundant  and  large  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  norsea,  goats,  mules,  asaea,  and  pigs  are  a  source 
of  rerenue.  in  1008,  105,500,000  orangea  were  ex- 
ported. There  are  Tunable  foretti.  Few  minea  have 
been  exploited. 

PABAQITAT.  A  navigable  river  of  Bonth  America, 
which  flows  mostly  through  Paraguay,  between  which 
country  and  the  Argentine  Republic  it  forms  a  portion 
of  the  boundary.  Length,  aboat  1,600  milea.  First- 
clasa  steamers  make  regular  communication  between 
Asuncion  and  Bnenoa  Airea. 

PABAVAGUA.  A  port  of  Braii]  In  the  atata  of 
Parana.    Chief  export  is  mat4  or  Paraguay  tea. 

PATKAfl.  A  port  of  Greece  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Iforea,  876  miles  from  Malta.  Population,  24,000, 
Exporta  enrranta,  olive  oil.  and  wine. 

PATTA.  A  port  and  coaling  station  In  the  north  of 
Pern,  649  milea  from  Gallao.  Exporta  cotton,  hido, 
and  Panama  hats. 

PBHANO.  A  port  and  coaling  station  in  the  Straita 
Settlementa,  1,850  miles  from  Calcutta.  Exporta  spices, 
tapioca,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  sago,  and  tin. 

PEMKSTLTAmA.  Area,  45,126  sqaare  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1900),  6,302,115.  The  colored  population, 
including  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians,  and  negroes,  was 
160,45 1 ;  the  foreigu-born  numbered  985,250 ;  there 
were  3,204,541  males  and  3,097,574  females.  The 
estimated  populations  (1906)  of  the  larger  citifs  were: 
Philadelphia,  1,441.785;  Pittsburg,  375,082;  Allegheny, 
145,240;  Scranton,  118,692;  Reading,  91,141.  Farm 
area  (1900),  19,371,015  acres,  13.209,183  of  which 
were  improved.  The  crop  of  msite  (1907)  was  45,- 
922.000  bushels:  of  wheat.  80,095,000  bushels;  of  oats, 
29,669,000  buahels;  of  tobacco,  40.320,000  pounda. 
The  output  of  anthracite  coal  (1900)  was  valued  at 
8181,917,694;  of  bituminous  coal  at  8130,290.651:  of 
crude  petroleum  at  816i596,943;  ot  granite  at  81.043.- 
000;  of  slsteat  83,522,149;  of  limestone  at  84.865,130; 
of  Portland  cement  at  818,598,489;  of  coke  at  854,184,- 
531.  Pittsburg  ia  the  iron-working  center.  The  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establishments  (1905)  was  28.- 
495;  their  capital  aggregated  81.995.836,988;  the  raw 
materiala  used  were  worth  81.142.042,707;  and  the 
output  was  valued  at  81,955,551,882.  The  output  of 
the  more  important  industries  was  valued  aa  followa: 
ateel  work  and  rolling  mills,  8363,773,577;  blast  fur- 
naces, 8107,455,267 ;  foundry  and  machine  work, 
8110,650,918 ;  textiles,  8118,431.616 ;  railway  car 
works,  880,440.604;  malt  liquora,  884,868.823.  Penn- 
sylvania produces  more  leather  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union;  and  In  1905  the  spindles  In  cotton  mills 
numbered  889,924.  The  value  of  the  imports  at  Phila- 
delphia (1906-1007)  was  979,869.942;  of  the  exports, 
«M,6a2,480.  The  atate  had  (1906)  14,624  milea  A 
nitwar,  8,409  adlaa  of  vMA  wera  electrie. 
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FBEWAMBPOO  or  BBOIFB.  A  port  and  eoallng 
station  In  Brasll.  Population,  190,000.  Ezporta  cot- 
ton, sugar,  camauba  wax,  hidea,  and  aklna. 

PEBSIA.  Area,  628,000  square  miles.  Population 
(estimated),  9,500,000.  Imports  (the  year  1905- 
1906),  931,303,503;  exporU,  923,744,588.  ImporU 
(U.  8..  1905-1906),  821,886;  exports,  814.763.  Chief 
imports:  cottons,  sugar  and  sweeta,  woolens,  gold  and 
silver,  tea,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum,  and  cotton  yarn. 
Chief  exports:  raw  cotton,  fish,  fruits,  rice,  woolena 
and  table  covers,  raw  woolen,  silk  cocoons,  hides  and 
skins.  Chief  porta:  Bender  Abbs^  Bushire,  Lingah, 
and  Muhamrata.  In  1905-1906,  902,986  tons  were 
entered  at  the  above  ports.  There  are  six  miles  of  rail- 
way. Wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  silk,  and  opinm  are 
cultivated.  Carpeta,  gum,  and  pearls  are  largely  ex- 
ported. The  lack  of  good  roada  haa  hindered  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  minerals,  which  inelvde  lead,  copper, 
tin.  iron,  xinc,  manganese,  borax.  Iron,  ocher,  eoal,  aaK. 
sulphur,  erpiment,  alum,  and  naphtha.  The  principal 
centers  of  eommeree  are  Tabriz  Teheran,  and  lapa- 
hin. 

FEBU.  Area,  695.788  aquara  miles.  Population, 
between  three  and  foor  millions.  Imports  (19U5), 
948,590,727;  exports,  856,543,495.  Imports  (U.  S., 
1905),  98,426.700;  (1907.  U.  S.  Gtatislles)  96,075,- 
739;  exports  (U.  8.,  1905),  92,562,882;  (1907,  U.  S. 
statiBtlcs).  84,958.202.  Chief  imporU:  minerals  and 
metals,  cotton,  wheat,  woolens,  coal,  machinery,  and 
timber.  From  the  United  States,  breadstnfFs.  iron- 
work, and  wood.  Chief  exports:  sugar,  guma,  metals 
and  minerals,  wool,  cotton,  leather  wares,  cocaine, 
and  guano.  To  United  States,  sugar  and  cotton. 
Chief  ports;  Callao,  Hollendo,  Payta,  Balaverry.  and 
the  river  port,  Iquitoa.  Pem'a  merdwnt  naTT  (1906) 
conaiated  of  4  ateamera  of  5,288  tons,  85  Bailing  vea- 
ada  of  25,080  tona.  In  1906,  642  veaaela  Of  1,101,292 
tons  entered  the  port  of  C^lao.  The  total  length  of 
railway  In  1906  was  1,146  miles.  The  land  ia  fertile 
only  in  the  river  vaUajra  and  tabla-landa,  becauae  of 
small  rainfall.  Irrigation  worka  are  being  institnted. 
The  chief  crops  are  eotton,  coffee,  aunr,  rice,  wheat, 
maise,  tobacco,  ramie,  and  olives.  Stock  raising  is  pur- 
sued. Wool  is  the  chief  product.  In  1905  the  mineral 
output  (chiefly  by  American  companies)  was,  according 
to  the  president  s  report,  87.951,820.  The  principal 
minerals  are  silver,  copper,  petroleoni,  coal,  and  gold. 

PRZLADELPHIA.  A  port  and  boaling  station  on 
the  Delaware  River  near  ita  confluence  with  the  SiAuyl- 
kill  Biver.  PopuUtlon  (1900),  1,298,697;  eatimated 
(1906),  1,417,062.  Exporta  catU^  grain,  petnileum, 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 

PHnJPPBVILLH.  A  port  of  Algeria,  806  mlka 
from  Uarseillea.  Exporta  wneat,  barley,  wine,  cork,  and 
esparto. 

PHUJPPIKB  Z8LAMD8.  Area,  127,858  iqvare 
milea.  Population  (1903),  7,635,426.  There  are 
about  85,000  Americana  and  Europeans,  and  100,000 
Ohineaa.  Of  the  native  population,  223,506  were 
classed  aa  uncivilixed.  Imports  (1906),  926,403,768; 
exporta,  882,642,892.  Imports  (U.  S.,  1907),  88,657.- 
056;  exports,  911.310,488.  Chief  imports:  cotton 
manufactures,  rice,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  cattle, 
wheat,  flour,  coal,  and  coke.  Chief  exporta :  hemp, 
sugar,  copra,  tobacco  leaf,  cigars,  gums,  and  resins. 
Chief  poria  are  Manila,  Cebu.  and  Iloilo.  In  1906, 
8,496  vessels  of  2,214.491  tons  entered  and  8,824  of 
2.216,015.  tons  cleared  Philippine  ports.  There  are 
190  miles  of  railway  and  8.000  milea  of  telegraph  Unea 
and  cable.  There  are  flve  banks.  The  climate  is 
healthy  except  in  swampy  districts.  Agriculture  ia 
improving.  The  chief  crops  are  rice,  hemp,  coffee, 
copra,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane.  The  forests 
yield  valuable  timber,  gums,  and  dyewoods.  The  min- 
eral resources  are  as  yet  nndeveloped.  Gold,  silver, 
lignite,  platinum,  copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  galena,  sul- 
phur, petroleum,  rock  salt,  manganese,  uolln,  and 
gypsum  are  known  to  exist. 

PIBAEVB.  The  chief  port  of  Greece,  6  miles  from 
Athena  and  530  from  Ifalta.  Exporu  are  few  and 
unimportant.  Receives  imports  to  the  value  of  over 
915,000,000  annually. 

PISAaUA.    A  port  of  Chile.    Exports  chieflj  nitrate. 

PIiTMOUTH.  A  port  and  coaling  aUtion  In  Dev- 
on gh  ire,  England,  815  milea  from  London  and  336  from 
Liverpool. 

PORT  ADBIiAISE.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of 
South  Auatralia,  7  milea  from  Adelaide,  the  capital. 
Population,  6,000.    Exports  wool,  copper,  gold,  and 
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POBT  Air  PRIHOE.  A  port  and  th*  »ptUl  of 
Haiti,  1.867  nllM  from  Hnr  York.  PopnUtion,  Kbont 
50,000.    Kzporta  eoffeo,  cocos,  ud  fluhofBuy. 

POBT  DABWnr.  A  port  of  Booth  Autr&tia.  Ex- 
ports told,  copper,  cattle,  and  wool. 

POBT  ELIZABETH.  A  port  of  Capo  Col<mj.  Africa, 
on  Algoa  Bar,  ASS  miles  from  Oaj^  Tovd.  Popolation. 
23,052.  Export*  wool,  aklna,  hid«a,  mohair,  linaeed, 
and  fealhen. 

POBTLABD.  A  port  and  ooaUns  atatlon  In  tin  atato 
of  Haino,  on  Caaco  Bar,  106  milea  from  Boaton.  Pop- 
ulation, estimated  ( 1905 ),  64,980.  Export*  grain, 
meat,  cheese,  and  apples. 

POBT  ZfOVIS.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Haa- 
ritiuB.    Population,  60,000. 

POBT  OF  SPAIN.  A  port  and  coaling  atation  of 
Trinidad,  207  miles  from  Barbadoa.  Exporta  coeoa, 
i&car,  aod  asphalt. 

POBTO  BIOO.  Area,  8,435  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion <1890),  953,243;  negroes,  59,890,  mulattoea, 
804,852,  whites,  569,426.  PopnUtlon  (estimated 
1904),  1,012,775.  Of  the  population  63  per  cent,  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  flahing;  21  per  cent,  in 
domestic  or  personal  aerrice;  16  per  cent,  in  manufac- 
tnring,  trade,  and  transportation.  Imports  (1907), 
928,901,852;  ezporta,  «25,451,984.  Imports  (U.  S., 
1907),  «25,820,46S;  exporta,  «20,562,612.  Chief  im- 
porta  (from  the  United  States) :  rice,  cotton  gooda, 
breadatuffs,  meat,  and  dairy  producta.  Chief  exports: 
an  gar,  tobacco,  coffee,  fruits,  molaasea,  cattle,  timber, 
hidea,  mm,  and  atraw  hata.  Chief  ports:  San  Juan, 
Ponce,  Hayagnei.  Oulebra,  because  of  iu  good  harbor, 
haa  been  made  s  naval  base.  In  1905-1006,  347  vea- 
aela  of  877,316  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  Porto  Rico  in 
foreign  trade,  snd  241  of  840,776  cleared  in  trade  with 
the  United  Statea.  Nine  ateanufaip  lines  visit  the 
iaiand.  There  are  200  nilea  of  rallwa;.  680  miles  of 
roads,  and  682  miles  of  telegraph.  Porto  Bico  is  very 
fertile.  The  principal  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco,  maiae,  orangea,  bananas,  rice,  and  pineapples. 
The  forests  are  very  valuable,  in  which  more  than  500 
varieties  of  trees  grow.  The  only  mineral  worked  ia 
■alt  (abont  10,000,000  pounda  a  year),  although  gold, 
aitver,  iron,  copper,  biamath,  tin,  mercury,  pUtlnun, 
and  nickel  are  found. 

POST  KAn>.  A  port  and  raaling  atstion  at  the 
entrsDCe  to  Sues  Canal,  Egypt,  3,248  mile^  from  Lon- 
don, 8,216  from  Liverpool,  1,506  from  Harseillea,  and 
025  from  Brindial.  Population,  16,560.  Exports  cot- 
ton and  oil  teeda. 

POBT  STAHLBT.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  the 
Palkland  Islands.    Exports  wool  and  frosen  mutton. 

POBT  SDDAH.  A  port  on  the  Bed  Bea,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Berber  Railway. 

POBTQGAZf.  Area.  35,490  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1900),  5,423,182.  Importa  (1906),  «65,222,605; 
exports,  938,040.167.  Importa  (U.  S.,  1905),  «3,74S,- 
440.  Chief  imports:  wheat,  codfish,  iron  and  iron- 
work, coal,  cotton  gooda  and  yam,  cotton,  augar.  machin- 
ery, hides  and  akins,  rice,  silk  tissues,  wool,  and  oil  seed. 
Chief  exporta:  wine,  cork,  fish,  fmlta  and  vegetables, 
cotton i  and  yarn,  copper  ore,  timber,  olive  oil,  bides 
and  skins,  t(j)ac(^D,  potatoes,  and  wheat  flour.  (Thief 
porta:  Lisbon  and  Leixoea.  (Commercial  navy.  98 
•teamera  of  62,214  tons,  508  sailing  veBsels  of  53,642 
tons.  In  1S06,  11,244  vessels  of  16.479,662  tons 
entered  ths  ports  of  Portugal.  The  railways  (Decem- 
ber 81,  1907)  were  1.67S  miles  in  length.  A  large 
portion  of  the  eoll  ia  waate  land.  The  chief  products 
of  ttie  BoH  are  wheat,  maise,  rye,  onions,  potatoes,  olivea, 
tomatoes,  oranges,  and  figs.  The  two  most  Important 
prodnt^a  of  ttie  country  are  wine  (1906  export,  911,- 
401,587)  and  cork  (1906  export,  94,554,572).  Uln- 
erabi  are  not  much  worked  because  of  exi>en8ive  trans- 

Krtatlon  and  lack  of  coal:  but  arsenic,  copper,  gold, 
id,  Iron,  manganese,  wolframite,  sine,  salt,  gypsum, 
lime,  and  marble  are  raised  or  quarried. 

PBOOBESO.  A  port  of  Uexlco,  in  Yucatan,  417 
miles  fron  Havana  and  542  from  New  Orleans.  Ex- 
porta aisal  hemp,  logwood,  and  mahogany. 

FITBBTO  OABSUU).  A  port  of  Tenesnela,  55  mlleB 
from  La  Guaira.  Exports  coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  and 
skins. 

PUBBTO  OOBTES.  A  port  of  Honduras.  Exporta 
bananaa,  mahogany,  and  mober. 

rmiTA  ABEKAS.  (I)  A  port  and  coaling  atstion 
In  the  StraiU  of  Hagellan.  1,442  miles  from  Val- 
paraiso. Exporta  wool,  hides,  and  sealskins.  A 
port  of  Costa  Bica,  in  the  Quif  of  Nlcoya,  on  the  Padfie 
coaat.    Exporta  coiBFee,  tindier,  and  dyewoods. 


QUBBEC.  A  port  and  fortified  coaling  station  m 
Canada  on  the  Bt.  Lawrenoe  Bbw,  940  buIm  from  Ul 
mouth.  Population.  68,090.  Exporta  gralii  and  bun- 
ber. 

QUBBHSLABD.  Area.  670,500  square  miles.  Pop- 
ntation  (1901),  608,266.  Imports  (1906),  940,89S.- 
724;  exports,  961,985,844.  Chief  exporU:  gold,  Bilver, 
copper,  tin,  coal,  meat  (froien),  hides,  skms,  tallow, 
wool,  and  sugar.  Chief  ports:  Brisbane.  Bockhampton, 
Mackay,  and  Cooktown.  Registered  ahiiwing  (1906), 
Gonaisted  of  805  vessels  (99  steamers )  of  28,601  tons. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  Brisbane  in  1906 
was  1,045,422.  Length  of  government  railways 
(1906),  81,187  miles;  private  railways  (1905).  108 
milea.  Uintng,  agriculture,  cattle  and  aheep  fanning, 
and  fruit  growing  are  the  principal  oeeupationa.  The 
chief  crops  are  maist^  wiieat,  sngar  cane,  hay,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  baaaoaa,  oranges,  coffee,  cotton,  pump- 
kins and  melona,  napea  for  wine,  pioeapplea,  and 
tobacco.  The  -wool  export  (IS06)  waa  66,038,101 
pounds.  In  1900,  63,801,846  snperiLcial  feet  of  lumber 
were  cut  In  sawniUs.  The  following  niineralB,  arranged 
according  to  vatae,  were  mined  in  1906:  copper,  tin 
ore,  silver,  wiriframlte,  lead,  Ilmeatone,  gem^  KndnotylH 
denite.  In  1005  the  total  mineral  output  was  valued 
at  918,109,696. 

QUEEVBTOWH .   See  OoBK. 

BABOOOV.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Burma 
on  a  branch  of  the  Irawadi  River,  787  milea  from 
Calcutta.  Exports  teak,  petroleum,  and  rice.  Popula- 
tion, 181,210. 

BEVBIb  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Ruaaia  on 
the  Oulf  of  Pinland,  200  miles  from  St.  Peterahorg. 
Population,  51,277,  Exporta  com,  hemp,  flax,  timber, 
eggs,  and  butter. 

BHOZHB  ISUBD.  Area,  1.250  square  mOta,  about 
200  of  which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  428,556, 
of  whom  9,092  were  colored;  210,516  were  male,  218.- 
040  female;  the  foreign-bom  nnmbered  184,519,  the 
nationalities  moat  numerously  represented  being  ITng- 
liafa,  Irish,  and  French  Canadian.  The  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  (1906)  waa  490,387;  of  the  largest 
cities, — Providence  (the  capital),  203,248;  Pawtucket, 
44,211;  Woonsocket,  32,994;  Newport,  25,559.  Rhode 
Island  is  a  manufacturing  state.  There  were  (1905) 
1.617  establishments  supported  with  a  capital  of  9215,- 
901.375;  the  raw  materiata  need  cost  9112^872,261; 
the  value  of  the  output  was  9202,109.588.  The  output 
of  the  more  Important  induBtries  "(1905)  was  valued 
SB  follows:  worsted  goods,  944,477,596;  cotton  goods. 
930,028,843;  jewelry,  914,431,756;  foundry  and  ma- 
chine work,  918,959,283:  dyeing  and  flniahlng,  90.981,- 
457:  woolen  goods,  98,168,167;  ailversmith  work,  96,- 
323,264.  There  were  (1906)  209  miles  of  Steam 
railroad  and  857  miles  electric  Estimated  on  the 
aingle  track  baaia  the  length  of  railway  (steam  phu 
eleetrie)  waa  888  milea. 

BHODBSIA  (inclndea  Southern,  Northeastern,  'and 
Northwestern  Rhodesia).  Area,  435,000  aquare  miles. 
Population  (estimated),  1,500.686,  of  wnom  abont 
15.218  are  Europeans.  Imports,  Southern  Rhodesia 
(1906),  96,515,738;  Northwestern  Rfaodeala  (1906). 
9911,565.  Exporta,  Southern  Rhodesia  (1906). 
99,426,844;  Northwestern  Rhodesia  <190S),  9513,264. 
Ctiift  exports:  gold,  gold  concentrates,  chrome  ore, 
tungsten,  bides  and  skins,  copper  ore,  and  sine  ore. 
There  were  in  Rhodesia  (1906)  over  Z.OOO  miles  of 
railway.  Rhodesia  has  large  tracts  of  land  anitable  for 
agriculture  and  Is  rich  In  mineral  deposits.  The  chief 
crops  developed  by  Enropeana  sre  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  fmit.  Cattle  and  sheep  farming  ia  carried 
on.  The  minerals  are  gold  (2,601,830  /Kincea  were 
prodnced  in  1890-1907),  silver  (147,828  ounces  in 
1907).  copper,  blende,  sntimony.  arsenic,  wolframite, 
plumbago,  chrome  iron,  diamonds,  lead,  and  ooal 
(115,073  tons  in  1907). 

BXOA.  A  port  and  coaling  station  on  the  Dwina, 
eight  ailra  from  the  Oulf  of  lUga.  Exports  com,  hemp, 
lumber,  eggs,  and  butter.    Population,  195,668. 

BIO  TXB  7A2TEIBO.  Capital,  a  port,  snd  coaling 
station  of  Braxil.  Harbor  extenda  over  80  square  miles 
snd  is  from  30  to  70  feet  deep.  Population,  500,000. 
The  greatest  commercial  city  of  South  America.  Ex- 
ports coffee,  hidea,  lumber,  and  gold. 

BIO  OBANDB  DO  HUIt.  A  port  In  BraxIL  nine 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Orande.  Exporta 
animals  and  hides. 
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BEBVIA. 


SOO^EAHPTON.    A  port  in  QoMnaland,  48  ini1«i 

from  the  month  of  the  Fitsroy  River  and  S55  from 

BriilMiifl.  PopuUtion,  12,422.  Export!  vool,  gold, 
copper,  snd  hides. 

BOMXIO.  A  port  ud  coallnir  itation  in  Artentln* 
on  the  pRTftUft  Btver,  240  miles  abore  Boeaos  Aires. 
PopBlstion,  65,000.  Esprats  vhcst,  msise.  Unseed, 
wool,  snd  Bides. 

BOSTOF-OH-DOH.  A  port  in  sonthem  Russia  on 
the  Don,  620  miles  from  Constsntinople.  Popolstlam, 
61,266.    ExporU  frsia,  wool,  and  tallow. 

BOTTBBDAH.  A  port  and  coaling  station  of  Hol- 
land on  the  Nieuwe  Mass,  11  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  North  Sea,  182  miles  from  London,  and  800  from 
Newcastle,  Population,  209,186.  Exports  prorislons, 
nannfactnred  goods,  sngar,  and  cattle. 

BOnMAXU.  Ana,  60,720  sqnsre  miles.  Population 
(1899),  5,956,690:  <eatimated  1907),  0,585,534. 
Innmrts  (190S),  «67,50T,597;  exports,  $91,420,278. 
Chief  imports:  testiles,  metals  and  manufactnres,  chem- 
icals, colonial  produce,  hides  and  leather,  oil  and  wax, 
cereah,  animals  and  animal  products.  Chief  exports: 
cereals,  BDimals  and  animal  products,  mineral  fuel, 
chemicals,  textiles,  bides,  and  leather.  Chief  ports : 
Brails,  Coostantia,  Oalati.  and  Sullna.  In  1904,  the 
merchant  nav;  consisted  of  879  Teasels  (67  steamers) 
of  78,214  tons.  In  1905,  29,696  Teasels  of  8,644,859 
tons  entered  the  porta  of  BonmsnEa  in  river  and  ocean 
trade.  In  1906,  there  were  1,984  miles  of  railway  and 
205  more  miles  under  construction.  The  chief  products 
of  the  soil  are  wheat,  osta,  maiie,  rye,  potatoea,  barlejr, 
pinms,  tobacco,  grapes,  flax,  hemp,  and  beet  root  for 
sugar.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  raiaed. 
Coal  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  mineral  producta. 
There  were  (1901),  97,755  peopla  empl<»ed  In  In- 
dustries other  than  acrteuttnre,  mining^  unu  comneree. 

BtrSaUir  EKPIBB.  Area.  8,647,065  square  miles. 
Population  (1908),  140,299,300.  ImporU  (1905), 
9554,809,500;  exporta,  $327,076,500.  The  above  fig- 
ures on  imports  and  exports  represent  foreign  trade 
and  trade  with  Finland,  bullion  not  included,  or  exter- 
nal trade  with  Finland.  Importa  (U.  S.,  1006),  $23,- 
010,715;  exporta,  $2,951,465.  Chief  imports  to 
European  Russia;  articles  of  food — tea,  flsh,  winea, 
ale,  etc.,  fruits  and  vexetables.  coffee,  tobacco,  rice; 
raw  and  half  manufactured  goods — raw  cotton,  raw 
metals,  coal  s&d  coke,  wool,  gum  and  resin,  leather  and 
hides,  silk  and  chemicals;  manufactured  goods — machin- 
ery, metal  gooda,  cotton  and  textile  goods.  The  chief 
import  from  the  United  States  is  cotton.  Chief 
exports  from  European  Busaia:  articles  of  food — 
com,  flour,  buckwheat,  eggo,  dairy  produce,  sugar, 
fish  and  caviare,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruita,  to- 
bacco, meat,  sleohol;  raw  and  half  manufactured  goods — ' 
limber  and  woolen  goods,  naphtha,  flax,  oleaginous  and 
other  grains,  furs  and  leather,  hemp,  bristle,  hair  and 
feathers,  wool,  manganese,  platinum;  animals— ;f owls 
and  game,  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs;  manufactured  goods 
— gutta-percha,  cottons,  metallie  goods,  and  woolena. 
Chief  porti:  St.  Petersburg,  Bevel,  Biga,  Windau, 
Archangel,  Odessa,  Taganrog,  Novorossiy^,  Batum,  and 
Vladivoatok.  The  registered  marine  (1904)  num- 
bered 8,351  vessels  (821  steamers)  of  666,415  tons. 
In  1906  11.049  vesseU  of  10.575,000  tons  cleared  the 
ports  of  European  Bvaaia.  There  are  In  Russia  151,- 
569  miles  of  rivers,  esnah,  and  lakes,  navigable  for 
Bteamera  oa  which  (1906)  there  were  38,680  vessds 
running  January  1,  1907,  there  were  40,748  miles  of 
railway  open  to  traffic  In  European  Russia,  wlwt*, 
barley,  oata,  millet,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  hemp,  flax, 
rap^  and  sunflower  are  grown.  In  western  Siberia, 
cereala  and  dairy  produeU  are  a  source  of  income.  Cot- 
ton and  rica  come  from  Ruuian  central  Asia  and  tea 
from  Transeancaaia.  Dnreflned  gold  (1905,  987,813 
OS.),  ecal  (1906,  21.868,000  tons),  naphtha  (1905, 
6,610,000  tons),  crude  platinum,  practically  the 
world's  supply  (1905,  154,471  ox.)  are  mined.  In 
1904,  2,900.000  tona  of  pig  iron  were  manufactured, 
and  2,408,000  of  iron  and  ateel. 

-  *  coaling  station   In  French 

Co«hin-Ohina  on  the  Donoi  River,  42  miles  from  the 
sea  and  680  miles  from  Singapore.  Population,  90,000. 
Exports  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  pepper,  and  cotton, 

BT.  HUTiTBB.  Capital  of  the  island  of  Jersey.  It  Is 
a  fortress,  seaport,  and  watering  place. 

ST.  JOHN.  A  port  and  coaling  atation  of  New 
Brunawick,  Canada,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  the  month 
ef  the  St.  John  River,  2,580  miles  from  Liverpoo!. 
Exports  lumber,  grain,  and  meat.    Population,  47,600. 

SX.  JOmri.  A  port  and  eoaling  Nation  in  New 
foandland,  1,993  mllsa  from  Liverpool  and  540  frmn 


Halifax,  N.  8.  Exports  fish,  sealskins,  oil,  iron,  and 
copper  ores. 

St.  HIOHAEL'S  or  POHTA  DEIAADA.  A  port 
and  coaling  Station  In  the  Axorea,  786  miles  nom 
Lisbon.  Exporta  grain,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The  Island 
of  St.  Michael's  is  the  largest  of  the  Asores,  297  square 
miles. 

ST.  PAUL  DE  LOAIRDA.  The  capital  and  chief 
port  of  Angola  (Portuguese),  4,956  miles  from  London. 
Exports  coffee,  rubber,  and  wax. 

ST.  PBTEBSBUBa.  The  capital  and  a  port  of 
Russia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  800  milea  from 
Stockholm.  Population,  1,008,815.  Exporta  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  linaeed,  and  lumber. 

ST.  THOMAS.  A  Danish  Island  in  the  West  Indiea. 
Area,  58  square  miles.  Population,  11,012.  Exports 
sugar  and  rum. 

ST.  THOME.  A  Portuguese  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  near  the  equator  and  90  miles  from  the  island 
of  Principe.  Area,  8 18  square  miles.  Population, 
87,776.  The  port  la  Anna  d*  Chavez  E^ort*  ooeoa 
and  eolfea. 

n.  VUlUBMT.  A  BrUidi  island  in  the  West  ladies. 
Kingstown  is  the  port  and  coaling  station.  Exports 
arrowroot,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

flAXiOinOA  or  SAIiONIKL  A  port  and  coaling  sta- 
tion of  Turkey  on  the  Qulf  of  Salonica,  250  milea  from 
Smyrna.  Exporta  grain,  flour,  cocoons,  hides,  cattle, 
and  tobacco. 

SAIiVADOB,  Area,  7,225  squsre  miles.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  1,006.848.  Imports  (1906).  $1,665,476; 
exports,  $2,610,968.  Imports  (U.  S.,  1907),  $1,608,- 
166;  exports,  $1,171,298.  Cihief  imports:  cottons, 
drug!,  liardware,  flour,  silk  goods,  and  yarn.  Chief 
exports;  coffee.  Indigo,  balsam,  gold  and  other  min- 
erals, and  sugar.  Chief  Importa  (United  Statea), 
breadatuffs  and  cotton  manui acturea ;  chief  export, 
coffee.  Principal  ports  are  Acajutta,  La  Libert  ad, 
and  La  Union.  In  1906,  840  steamers  entered  and 
cleared  the  porta.  There  are  about  100  miles  of 
railway.  Chief  ocettpatlon  Is  agriculture;  the  chief 
products,  coffee,  indigo,  balsam,  sugar,  and  cotton. 
The  mineral  wealth  includea  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  mercury.  The  mineral  output  in  1906  was 
valued  at  $1,296,666. 

SAMABANG.  A  port  of  Java  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bamarang  River,  280  miles  from  Batavia.  Exports 
coffee,  sugar,  Indigo,  and  tobacco. 

SAir  PBAMOXBOO.  An  important  port  and  eoaling 
Station  on  the  Pacific  eoaat  of  the  United  States;  4,521 
miles  from  Yokohama.  Population  (1905),  364,677. 
In  1906-1907  vessels  of  934,797  tona  ettUred  the 
port,  and  of  799,632  tons  cleared.  The  impwrta 
amounted  to  $54,094,570;  exporta,  $33,026,664. 

SAMTIAOO  DB  OUBA.  Port  la  the  eaat  of  Oiba: 
680  milea  from  Havana.  P^nlation  (1890),  837,- 
716. 

SABTO  DOMXMOO  (Including  HAITI).  Area, 
18,045  square  milea.  Poputatioa  (estimated),  416,- 
000.  Importa  (1906),  $3,096,263;  exporta,  $6,896,- 
008.  Importa  {U.  B.,  1907),  $2,609,817;  exports, 
$3,370,899.  Chief  imports:  cotton  gooda,  iron  and 
■teel  goods,  flour,  rice,  oil,  and  flah;  from  United 
States,  breadatuffs  and  cotton  goods.  (Thief  exports: 
cane  sugar,  cocoa,  leaf  tobacco,  bananas,  and  coffee. 
Uinor  exporta  ore  hidea,  wax,  honey,  various  woods, 
and  fibers;  to  United  States,  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
bananaa.  Chief  ports:  Puerto  Plata,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Port  an  Prince;  Aux  Cayes  in  Haiti.  In  1906, 
at  eight  porta,  1,538  veasela  of  1,656,002  tons  entered 
and  cleared.  There  were  (ISO!)  112  milea  of  rail- 
way in  use,  and  IS  miles  under  construction.  About 
Ave  sixths  of  the  total  area  ia  cultivable.  Sugar 
growing  is  the  principal  industry.  The  country  la 
rich  in  timber,  including  mahogany,  satlnwood,  log- 
wood, cedar,  Ironwood,  and  aablno.  Hany  minerals 
are  found,  as  iron,  gold,  nickel,  chrome,  cobalt,  silver, 
mercury,  and  tin. 

SAVANNAH.  An  Important  city  and  port  of 
Georgia;  8,620  mites  from  Liverpool.  Populatloa 
(1906),  68.596.  The  exports  from  this  port  in  1906- 
1907  amounted  to  $63,039,824,  chiefly  cotton,  cotton 
seed,  and  meal  and  cake  of  cotton  seed,  beaidea  tur- 
pentine and  lumdMr. 

BEBVIA.  Area,  18.650  square  milea.  Population, 
(1005),  2,688,025.  Imports  (1905).  $11,120,830; 
exports,  $14,899,266,  (jhief  Imports:  cotton  goods, 
metals,  colonial  produce,  sgrlcultural  produce,  wool 
and  woolen  goods,  machinery,  apparel,  hides,  oil,  and 
eandlea.  (Thief  exports;  animals  and^iaikul^i;^4'M^> 
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igrlniltiinl  prodiua,  Udes  &nd  ikiiu,  too4i  uid 
tbinluk  wool  sad  woolen  (ooda,  pottery,  and  gimn. 
Ohlof  port,  B«lKr»d«.  HUea  of  Tsflwitr.  894.  SerrU 
Is  pruurllj  an  agrlenttunl  conntir*  Obiet  uopo: 
vhea^  maiie,  barley,  oata,  hemp  sera  and  flb«r,  uz 
■ead  and  fiber,  plama,  tobacco,  and  grapes.  Oocoona 
are  exported.  Many  herds  of  domestic  animals  are 
raised.  In  1900  there  were  184,849  horses,  926,590 
head  of  cattle,  3,061,759  sheep,  959,580  pics,  and 
432,067  goats.  There  are  large  foreats  of  beech,  oak, 
and  flr.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  sine  ore,  antimony,  and 
aiWer  are  mined.  The  total  mineral  ontput  for  1904 
waa  1,802,491  tone.  There  are  many  small  industries, 
as  flovT  milling,  brewing,  sugar  works,  etc. 

8BTOHBUB0.  Area  of  the  89  islands,  1S8  square 
miles.  Population  (astimsted  1906).  19,287.  Im- 
porta  (1906,  without  specie).  f259,687;  exports, 
8254,297.  Chief  exports:  Tanllla,  eocosnut  oil,  soap, 
guano,  salt  fish,  tortoise  shell,  coffee,  drugs,  and 
cacao.  Chief  ports :  Port  Victoria  and  Uahi.  In 
1906,  68  ships  of  128,189  tons  entered  the  ports. 
There  is  a  good  road  system,  though  no  railways. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  cocoanuts  and 
vanilla.  Rubber  plants  to  the  ntunber  of  80,000  hare 
been  set  out.  Mangrove  bark  and  phosphate  are 
found  on  some  of  the  ialaads.  Cloves,  pepper,  coffee, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  malie,  manioc,  tobacco,  and  tropical 
fruts  are  enltlTated.  Sandalwood  Is  found  in  the 
foreats.  Flsliing  Is  a  growlnr  iDdBatry.  The  Bey- 
eballes  are  rabjeot  to  Great  Britain. 

SHAHOHAI.  Port  and  coaling  station  In  China; 
800  miles  from  Hongkong.  Population  (1906)  651,- 
000.  The  imports  during  1906  were  valued  at  about 
$815,060,451;  exports,  9166,586,714. 

SZAU.  Area,  220,000  sqnsre  miles.  Population 
(estimated  1907),  6,686,840.  Imports  (1906),  f28,- 
662,886:  exports,  $34,419,205.  Chief  imports:  cotton 
goods,  treasure,  steel  iron  and  machinery,  gunny 
bags,  sugar,  silks,  cotton  yam,  kerosene,  and  opium. 
Chief  exports:  rice,  teak,  marine  products,  hides, 
pepper,  stick-lac,  and  raw  silk.  Chief  port,  Bangkok. 
In  1906,  804  Teasels  of  746,155  tons  entered  Siamese 
ports.  There  are  about  400  miles  of  railway.  Rice 
IB  the  chief  agricultural  product.  Fmits,  sesame, 
pepper  hemp,  tobacco  cotton  and  coffee  are  grown. 
There  is  a  trade  in  salt,  dried  flsh,  and  cattle.  Teak 
is  the  most  valuable  forest  product.  Gold,  rubies, 
and  aapphires  are  among  the  minerala  found. 

8XEBSA  LEOKE.  Area,  4,000  sqnare  miles.  Pop- 
elation  (1901),  76,655.  Imports  (1906),  $4,805,285: 
exports,  83,482,767.  Chief  exports :  palm  oil  and 
kernels,  kola  nuts,  copal,  oil  seeds,  ginger,  ground- 
nnts,  and  India  mbber.  Chief  port,  Freetown.  In 
1906,  the  total  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared,  waa 
1,684,786.  There  are  226  U  miles  of  railway. 
Agrlenltnre  has  been  neriscted,  and  tbe  exports  abon 
mentioned  are  chiefly  wud  products. 

aZNGAPOBE.  Fort  and  coaling  station  on  Binga- 
pore  Island,  Ifalsy  Peninsula;  1,650  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta. The  trade  is  to  a  large  extent  transit,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  enlarge  the  port. 

SOUTH  AUSTBAUA.  Area,  908,690  square  miles. 
Population  (1906),  380.245.  Imports  (1906),  |47,- 
158,008;  exports,  857,995,211.  Chief  exports:  wool, 
wheat  wheat  flour,  and  copper.  Chief  ports:  Port 
Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin.  Begiatered  shipping 
(1906)  conaisted  of  806  vessels  (101  steamers)  of 
56,994  tons.  In  1906,  1,301  vessels  of  2,785.199 
tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  state.  Juno  SO,  1906, 
there  were  1,745  miles  of  railway  In  operation.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  hay,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
wine  (562,819  gallons  exported  1906),  currants, 
apples,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  oranKes,  lemons, 
and  olives  (yielding  about  16,161  gallons  of  oil 
yearly).  In  Marrh,  1907,  the  live  stock  consisted  of 
206,683  horses,  325,774  cattle,  and  6,624,941  sheep. 
The  principal  minerals  discovered  are  copper,  silver, 
and  gold.  In  1906  the  total  mineral  prowicUaa  was 
valued  at  $4,106,787. 

SOUTH  OABOUHA.  Area,  80,989  square  miles, 
494  of  which  are  water.  Population  (IBOO). 
1,840,816,  of  which  782,821  were  negroes;  664.895 
were  male.  675,421  female.  The  foreign-bom  num- 
bered 5,528,  the  principal  nationalitieB  represented 
bring  Irish  and  German.  Estimated  population  of  the 
slate  (1906),  1,453,818;  of  the  principal  cities.— 
Charleston.  56,817;  Columbia.  24,5fi4:  Greenviile, 
13.810;  Spartanburg,  14,905.  In  1900  there  were 
155,855  farms.  Farm  area,  18,985.014  acres,  5,775,- 
741  of  whiclt  were  improved.     The  crop  of  rics 
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(1907)  amounted  to  616,000  bttabeis;  of  cotton  to 
447,565,001  pounds  (1906-1907);  of  tobacco  to  20,- 
070,000  pounds,  value,  $2,147,000.  Wheat,  maise, 
•nd  oats  are  also  among  the  ciiief  crops.  Ttu  viUue 
of  the  minersl  ontpnt  (1906),  Inclvung  phosphate 
rook,  granite,  gold,  silver,  coal  products,  etc.,  was 
$2,800,108.  The  manufacturing  establishments  (1905) 
numbered  1,899;  their  aggregate  capital  was  $118,- 
433,224;  the  raw  materiala  uaed  cost  $49,968,626; 
and  the  ontpnt  was  valued  at  $79,376,262.    The  out- 

fiut  of  the  chief  Induatrles  (1905)  was  valued  as 
ollows:  eotton  goods,  $49,437,044;  Inmber  and  timber 
products,  $6,791,451;  cotton  seed  and  oil  cake, 
$5,462,818 ;  fertilisers,  $3,687,576 ;  planing  mills. 
$1,478,581.  The  exports  from  Charleston  (1907), 
the  chief  port,  were  vslued  at  $1,083,466;  the  imports 
at  $8,528,558.  The  atate  had  (1905)  4,109  mllea  of 
railway,  129  of  which  were  electric. 

aOUTK    DAKOTA.    Area,    77.615    square  nUles. 

Population  (1900).  401,570;  there  were  880,714 
whites,  465  negroes,  166  Asiatics,  and  20,225  Indi- 
ans. Estimated  po]^ulation  (1907),  485,000.  The 
chief  citlea,  with  their  populations  (1905),  are:  Sioux 
Falls,  12,283;  Lead,  8,052;  Aberdeen,  6,841.  The 
foreign-bom  number  about  one  sixth  the  population. 
The  Indian  reservationa  include  about  12,908,977 
acres,  or  practically  one  fourth  of  the  total  area.  The 
Black  Hills  furnish  almost  the  only  forest  ares  to  be 
found.  The  crop  of  wheat  (1907)  amounted  to  82,- 
480,000  bushels;  of  com  to  47,175,000  bushels;  of 
oats  to  32,728,000  bushels;  of  barley  tg  20,125,000 
bushels;  of  flaxseed  to  4,800,000  bushels.  The  value 
of  the  wool  clip  (1906)  was  $1,001,650.  The  system 
of  irrigation  now  extends  over  about  40,000  acres, 
and  is  continually  being  enlarged.  The  output  of 
gold  (1906)  was  valued  at  $6,841,469;  of  silver  at 
8101,086;  of  the  total  mineral  products  at  $7,509,- 
907.  The  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  industries 
(1905)  was  $7,685,142;  tne  coat  of  the  raw  materials 
used,  $8,696,881 ;  the  total  output  was  valued  at 
$13,085,333.  The  output  of  the  principal  industries 
was  valued  as  follows:  flour  and  grist  milling,  $6,510,- 
364;  dairy  work,  $2,182,658;  lumber  and  timber, 
$275,190.  The  railways  comprised  (1008)  8,176 
miles;  the  telegraph  lines,  2,784  mUes;  and  the 
telephone  lines,  10,873  miles. 

80T7THEBN  HIOEBIA  (since  Uay  li  1906,  Lacoa 
has  been  Included) .  Area,  77,260  square  miles. 
Papulation,  about  6,000,000,  of  whom  1,076  are 
Europeans.  Imports  (1906),  $15,300,582;  exports, 
$15,315,886.  Principal  ports,  Akaaaa,  Brass,  Old 
Calabar,  Lagos,  Wari,  and  Bnratu.  There  were 
(1907)  187  14  mllea  of  railway.  Chief  producU:  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  rubber,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  gum, 
copal,  ivory,  hides,  malxe,  yams,  caasava,  plantains, 
earthnuts,  and  fruits.  There  is  practically  no  mano- 
facturing.  The  mineral  survey  of  1908  showed  de- 
posits of  manganese,  lead,  tin,  lignite,  and  monasite. 

SPAHT.  Area,  190,050  sanare  mllea;  inclndiog 
possessions,  194,783  square  miles.  Population  (1900), 
18,618,086.  Imports  (1906),  $176,961,729;  exports, 
$203,677,467.  Imports  (U.  8.,  1906),  $28,154,658; 
exports,  $7,032,663.  Chief  Imports:  alimentary  sob- 
stances  (Inelndinr  grain,  sugar,  wine,  etc.),  cotton 
and  cotton  manufactures,  drugs  and  chemicals,  ani- 
mals and  snimal  products,  machinery,  stone,  minerals, 
and  pottery.  Chief  exports:  alimentary  substances, 
atone,  minerals,  glassware,  pottery,  metals,  animals 
and  their  products,  timber,  and  cotton  manufactures. 
Chief  ports:  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Cadis,  Santsnder,  Ali- 
cante, Malaga,  and  Valencia.  In  1906  the  merchant 
fleet  consisted,  of  473  steamers  of  404,706  tons,  and 
308  sailing  vessela  of  42,974  tons.  The  same  year 
10,290  vessels  of  17,844,980  tona  entered  Spanish 
porta,  and  18,444  of  17,965,581  tons  cleared.  The 
feneth  of  railways,  in  1906.  was  8.280  miles.  Of  the 
soil  in  Spain,  79  per  cent,  is  productive.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maiie,  and  rice. 
In  1904  the  grape  crop  made  389,483,116  gallons  of 
wine  Juice,  and  the  olives.  39,549,720  gallons  of  oil. 
Other  products  are  esparto,  flax,  hemp,  and  pnlae. 
Considerable  live  stock  is  raised.  Spain  la  rich  in 
minerals.  Iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  sine, 
salt,  -and  silver  are  mined.  The  mineral  ontpnt  for 
1905  was  $38,674,025.  The  Spanish  fisheries  yield 
about  $3,000,000  worth  of  fish  yearly. 

STETTXK.  A  port  of  Prussia,  Germany;  860 
miles  from  London.  Population  (1905),  224,119. 
During  1905,  4,917  Tessels  of  1,681,906  tons  entered, 
and  4,717  vessels  of  1,603,802  tons  cleared  the  port. 

STBAITS  aSfTVBMBtn.  Area,  /t;9O0  iqiiare 
mile..    Population  ("01),DPj^^y<ijt3t^1^ 
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vere  XnropeKw  and  Amerlcani.  Imports  ( 1906 ) . 
911)3,887,800;  exports,  |176,8<0,29S.  The  ftbove  Sg- 
turet  on  Importa  wd  exporta  do  not  inclnde  coal, 
■amllM,  or  bnnkors,  ate.,  for  ahlps,  nor  opium  aent 
to  Johore.  Chief  import! :  rlee,  cotton  gooda,  opium, 
fish,  coa],  tobacco,  petroleum,  tea,  cotTee.  faardirare, 
copper,  copra,  gambler,  pepper,  pim.  rat  tans,  eafo, 
cigars,  tin,  coal,  and  tipfoca.  Chief  exports:  tin, 
■pices,  gambler,  gnms,  tapioca  and  a  ago,  rattans, 
and  copra,  Uanj  of  the  chief  importa  are  not  used  in 
the  country,  but  are  re-exported.  Chief  ports:  Penang 
and  Singapore.  In  1906,  9,144  veasels  of  9,861,369 
tons  entered  at  the  ports.  Length  of  railway  open 
(1909),  411  miles.  The  articles  produced  in  the 
Straits  Settlement  ure  pepper,  tapiocs,  rice,  rubber, 
sugar,  mace,  sago,  lattR-perohs,  dyestnfls,  rsttani, 
and  tobacco. 

SWEDEN.  Area,  1TZ,87S  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (estimated  December  81,  1906),  5,337,055.  Im- 

Srta  (1906),  f  172,653,060 ;  exporta,  9185,148.829. 
lief  imports;  metal  goods  and  machinery,  minerals, 
corn  snd  floor,  raw  textiles,  colonial  wares,  and  textile 
manufactures.  Chief  exports:  timber,  metala,  metal 
goods  and  machinery,  live  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, psper  and  paper  manufactures.  Chief  porta: 
Oefle,  dothenburg,  liuleo,  HalmS,  Trelteborg,  and 
Stoeklwln.  Sweden's  mereantlle  marine,  January  1, 
1906.  consisted  of  2,981  Tessels  (1,066  stesmen)  of 
739,089  tons.  In  1905,  85,990  vessels  of  9,112.829 
tons  entered  Swedish  ports.  At  the  end  of  1904  there 
were  7,789  miles  of  railwsjr  in  operation.    Only  8,7 

Ser  cent,  of  the  totsl  area  is  under  cultivation,  but 
0.9  per  cent,  is  under  forest.  The  chief  crops  are 
oats,  rye,  and  barley.  Some  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
snd  beets  are  grown.  Lire  stock  is  raised,  and 
cheessL  eondensea  milk,  snd  dairy  products  are  among 
the  clilef  exports.  The  mining  fndnstry  is  important. 
In  1906,  iron  ore  (4.502,597  tone),  lilrer  and  lead 
ore  (1,988  tone),  copper  ore  (19,655  tons),  line  ore 
(52,552  tons),  msnganeae  ore  and  sulphur  pyrites, 
and  coal  (296,980  tons)  were  raised.  The  factories 
snd  shops  of  Sweden  employ  many  people.  There  are 
ssw  mills,  smelters,  flour  mills,  augar  refineries, 
tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  cotton  and  wool  fac- 
tories, ete. 

;  SWITZERLAND.  Ares,  15,976  sqasre  miles.  Fop- 
ulstion  (estimated  1905),  8,468,609.  Imports  (1906), 
•310,888,886;  exports,  9220,671,892.  Chief  imports: 
silk  goods,  cereals,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  iron 
work,  minerals,  colonial  produce,  and  animal  food 
■nbetsncea.  Chief  exports:  silk  goods,  cotton  goods, 
nnimal  food  snbstancea,  colonial  produce,  machinery, 
bides,  and  akina.  In  1906  the  length  of  rallwaya  was 
3,969  miles.  Of  the  total  area  28  per  cent,  is 
unproductive.  The  chief  agricultural  Industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  condensed  milk.  Rye, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  raised  for  home  consumption. 
The  wine  produced  in  1904  was  valued  at  $9,001,894. 
In  1908  there  were  in  Switierlsnd  161,986  horses, 
2,080,297  csttle,  219,488  sheep,  555,261  plgi,  and 
854,684  goat*.  The  forests  cover  8,290  square  miles 
and  are  under  strict  government  Baperrislon.  Ftsl- 
culture  establishments  <loo6)  numbered  166,  and 
produced  fry  to  the  number  of  64,915,500.  Salt  and 
cement  industries  are  important. 

8TDNET.  An  important  port  of  Australia,  and 
capital  of  New  South  Wales;  11,700  miles  from  Lon- 
don via  Buex.  Population  <  1901 ) ,  487,000.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  Sydney  during  1906 
was  5,430,498. 

TAflHANIA.  Area,  26,885  square  tniles.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  172,475.  Imports  (1906),  9387,201; 
exports,  8390,209.  Chief  imports:  foodstuffs,  to- 
bacco, drapery,  snd  hardware.  Chief  exporta :  tre- 
pang,  copra,  pearl  ahell.  gold,  pearls,  sandalwood, 
coffee,  and  rubber.  Chief  ports:  Hobart,  Launceston 
Devenport,  and  Strahan.  In  1906  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  Taamanian  porta  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
104,983.  The  climate  is  fairly  good.  The  soil  seems 
suitable  for  tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and 
rubber.  Hops  and  large  qnantities  of  fruit  are  grown. 
Stock  raising  is  suceessiutly  carried  on.  In  1905. 
78,540  fine  ounces  of  gold,  75,270  tons  of  sliver  ore, 
copper,  iron,  coaL  tin,  and  bismuth  were  raised.  Tas- 
mani*  is  a  dependency  of  the  British  Empire. 

TBNNBBSBE.  Area,  42,022  square  miles.  335  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  2,020,616,  of 
whom  480,243  were  negroes-  1,021,224  were  male, 
909,393  female;  the  foreign-bom  numbered  1T.74S. 
Population  of  the  state  (estimated  1906),  2,172.476; 
.•f  the  largest  cities — Hemphis,  125,018:  Nashville, 
84,708;  Knoxville.  86,015;  Chattanooga,  84,297. 
Fvm  mm  (1900).  20,342,068  acres,  10,246,950  of 


which  were  Improved.  The  yield  of  malie  (the  most 
important  crop)  amounted  (1907)  to  78.864.000 
buahels;  of  wheat  to  7,400,000  bushels;  of  cotton 
(1906-1907)  to  158,820,641  pounda;  of  tobacco  to 
87,200,000  pounds  (vslue,  $3,646,000).  OaU,  hay, 
potatoes,  ana  peanuta  are  also  grown.  The  output  of 
coal  (1906)  was  valued  at  97,667,415;  of  Iron  ore  at 
91.307,488;  of  copper  at  $8,487,222;  of  phoanhate 
rock  at  $2,147,991;  of  clay  products  to  $1,620,226. 
There  were  (1905)  8,175  manufacturing  establish- 
ments; their  capital  was  $102,489,481;  the  materials 
used  cost  $79,851,746;  the  value  of  the  output  was 
$137,960,476.  The  output  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  wss  vslned  as  follows:  flour  and 
grist,  $25,350,758;  lumber  and  timber,  $21,580,180; 
foundry  and  machine  shop,  $6,946,567;  textiles, 
$6,895,203.  Transportation  facilities  are  provided  by 
3,576  miles  of  steam  railway,  809  miles  of  electric 
railway,  and  the  Hiaaiasippi  and  Tennessee  rivers. 

TEXAS.  Area,  265,896  square  miles,  8,498  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1900),  8,048,710; 
1,578,900  were  male,  1,469,810  female;  the  negroes 
numbered  620,722,  snd  the  foreign-bom  population, 
179,857.  Estimated  population  (1906)  of  the  atate, 
8,586,618;  of  the  chief  cities — San  Antonio,  62,711; 
Houston,  58,132:  Dsllss,  52.793;  Galveston.  84,855. 
Psrm  land  (1900),  125,807,017  acres.  19.576,076  of 
which  were  improved.  In  1907  the  chief  crops 
■mounted  (in  bushels)  as  follows:  oats,  9,500,000; 
wheat,  2,81'fi,000;  maixe,  155,589,000;  rice,  9,088,- 
000;  potatoes,  2,409,000.  The  tobscco  crop  (1907) 
amounted  to  850.000  pounds;  the  cotton  crop  (1906) 
to  4,281,824  pounds.  The  live  stock  indnst^  is  also 
important.  The  output  of  coal  (1906)  was  Tnlued  at 
$2,178,901;  of  petroleum  nt  $6,565,578;  of  Iron  an 
at  $86,660;  of  quickallver  at  $178,839:  of  the  day 

firoducts  at  $1,969,598.  The  number  of  msnufaetur- 
ng  establiahmenU  (1905)  was  9,168;  their  capital 
amounted  to  $115,664,871;  the  raw  materials  used 
cost   $91,608,680;    and   the  output  was   valued  at 

! 1150,528,889.  The  output  of  some  of  the  principal 
ndustries  was  valued  as  follows:  flour  and  grift, 
$22,088,186;  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  $18,698,815; 
lumber  and  timber,  $16,278,240;  slanghtering  and 
packing,  $15,620,931;  railway  ears,  $10,472,742; 
petroleum  reflning.  $5,708,896.  The  imports  from 
abroad  at  Oalveston  ( 1906-1907 )  were  valned  at 
$7,029,186:  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  at 
$287,808,494.  The  railways  have  a  length  of  12,058 
miles;  of  electric  railway  there  is  446  miles. 

TOaoUUn).  Area,  83,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (colored)  $1,000,000;  Kuropeana  (1907),  288. 
Imports  (1906),  $1,531,009;  exports,  $099,441.  Chief 
Imports:  coltona,  cotton  yam,  spirits,  Iron  and  Iron- 
ware, tobacco,  wood,  and  colonial  produce.  Cbief 
exports:  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  rubber,  cotton,  and 
maise.  Miles  of  railway  (1905),  104  miles.  The 
climate  is  nnhealthful  for  Europeans.  Msiae,  yams, 
tapioca,  ginger,  and  bananas  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Tliere  are  plantations  of  palms,  ooffee,  coeoa, 
kola,  manihot,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Togoland  is  a 
German  possession, 

TOMKIHa.  Area  46,400  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, about  10,000.000,  8.900  of  whom  are  Europeans. 
Imports  (1905),  $17,507,110;  exporta,  $6,968,870. 
Chief  importa:  metala  and  metal  tools  and  machinery, 
yam  ana  tissues,  and  beverages.  C%ief  export:  rice. 
Chief  port,  Haiphong,  at  which.  In  1905,  230  vessels 
of  159,098  tons  entered,  and  251  of  269.686  tons 
cleared.  Besides  rice,  .  sugar  cane,  silk,  cardamoms, 
cotton,  coffee,  various  fruits  and  tobacco  are  cnlti- 
vated.  The  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  augar,  pepper, 
and  oils.    Tonking  is  a  French  colony. 

T&AHBVAAL  (including  SWAZILAKD).  Area, 
111,196  square  miles.  Population  (1904),  1, 1147.227, 
of  whom  289,952  were  whites.  Imports  (1906)  $86,- 
018,277;  exports,  $132,018,303.  Chief  importa:  ma- 
cbiner;^,  haberdashery  and  apparel,  chemicals  and 
dynamite,  animala,  meat,  hardware,  wood  and  manu- 
factures, wheat,  flour  and  meal,  boots  and  shoes. 
Chief  exports:  gold,  diamonds,  wool,  horses  and 
mules,  tobacco,  jewelry,  skins  and  hides,  appsrel  and 
haberdashery,  machinery,  and  coal.  The  length  of 
railway  (December  31,  1905)  was  2,158%  miles. 
Transvaal  is  primarily  a  stock-raising  country,  though 
animal  products  still  have  to  be  imported.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  are  adapted  to  agriculture.  Oold 
mining  is  extensive,  6,451,884  fine  ounces  being  the 
output  for  1907.  The  coal  mined  in  1906  was  2.892,- 
404  tons,  valued  at  $4,04.5,050.  In  June,  1907.  there 
were  180.563  persons  employed  in  the  gold  mines, 
and  10,914  in  the  collieries.  In  1906  the  diamonds 
found  were  valued  at  $7,596,865,  snd  weighed  1,049,- 
891.79  earati.  Copper,  tin,  and  lesdfare/ 
Digitized  by 
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TBXBSTB.    Host  import&nt  seaport  of  AtifltriK-Hnii- 

tftiy ;  870  miles  from  Viennk.  PopaUtion  ( 1B07 ) , 
05,136.  In  1906,  9,462  vesaels  of  S,082,87B  tons 
entered,  and  9,426  vessels  of  3,051,251  tons  desred 
the  port. 

TBIHIDAB   AHD    TOBAGO.     Total    area.  1,868 

anare  milea;  Tobaco,  114  aqaBrs  miles.  Total  pop- 
fttiOB  (1901),  278,898;  Toliacu.  18,750.  Imports 
(1906),  Trinidad,  «15,16e,684:  ezporta,  118,959.499. 
TbeM  flfnrca  of  Imports  and  exports  Inwiu  traossbip- 
ments.  Chief  imports:  Hour,  textiles,  rice,  and 
maehlnery.  Chief  exports:  sugar,  cocoa,  and  asphalt. 
Chief  port.  Port  of  Spain.  The  total  toniiase,  entered 
and  eieared.  In  1906,  at  Trinidad  ports,  was  1,810,- 
002  tons,  tiongth  of  railway,  89  miles.  In  TobaKO, 
cotton,  cacao,  and  tobacco  are  being  raised.  in 
l^inidad,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  coffee,  ground  provi- 
sions,  and  eocoannis  are  caltiTated.  There  ia  a  pitch 
lake  In  the  ialand,  from  which,  In  1906,  115.875  tons 
of  asphalt  were  exported.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are 
■nbjcet  to  Great  Britain. 

TBIPOXJ    (with     BBWIHAZI).    Area,  898.900 

Snare  miles.  Total  population.  1,000,000;  Tripoli, 
«,000.  Imports,  92,168,186;  exports,  91,884,164. 
Chief  porta:  Tripoli  and  Bfln^iasi.  The  total  tonnage 
entered  at  Tripoli,  in  1905,  was  326,670  tons.  Thero 
are  scaatj  agrieoltural  products  of  barley,  wheat, 
dates,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Esparto  grass  and 
sponges  are  exported.  Cattle  and  sneep  are  bred. 
Fart  of  the  products  of  the  Sudan  (Ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  goat  sklna.  etc.)  are  exported  through 
Tripoli  by  means  of  the  inland  caravan  train. 

Tunis.  Ares,  50,000  square  milea.  Population 
(estimated),  2,000,000.  Imports  (1906),  917,869.- 
880  ■  exports,  |16, 1 19,024.  Chief  imports :  cotton 
goods,  flour,  machinery,  hardware,  wheat  and  grain. 
Iron  and  steel  works,  semolina,  coal,  sugar,  ana  tim- 
ber. Chief  exports :  phosphates,  barley,  olive  oil, 
oats,  wheat,  esparto  grass,  zinc  ore,  hides,  wool,  and 
tnnny  fish.  Chief  ports:  Biserta,  Sfax,  Susa,  and 
Tnais,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal. 

TUSXET.  Area,  1,668,000  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, about  41,000,000.  Imports  (1906).  #137,069,- 
511;  exports,  $85,968,256.  Imports  (U.  S.,  1905- 
1906).  91,265,271;  exporU,  92,165,323.  Chief  im- 
ports: cottons,  sugar,  grain  and  flour,  clotli,  thread, 
woolena.  rice,  petroleum,  and  cttffee.  Chief  exports: 
raw  titk  and  cocoons,  grapes,  grain  and  flour,  mohair, 
figs,  coffee,  opium,  hides  sua  leather,  and  valonia. 
Cotef  porta:  Constantinople  and  Salonica.  The  mer- 
cantilo  navy  (1905)  conafsted  of  104  steamers  of 
68,210  tona  and  879  sailing  vessels  of  178,262  tons. 
In  1904-1905  there  entered  and  cleared  the  porta  of 
Turkey,  49,235  ateamers  of  44.179,542  tons,  and 
138,706  Bailing  vesaela  of  2,506,079  tons.  In  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (1907)  there  were  8.763  miles  of 
raihray  open.  The  aoil  ia  for  the  most  part  very 
fertile,  but  agriculture  ia  in  a  primitive  condition. 
The  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereala,  cotton, 
ftga,  nuts,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  coffee,  madder, 
opium,  and  goma.  About  21,000.000  acres  are  under 
forest,  but  the  forestry  law*  are  not  enforced,  so  that 
they  are  being  rapidly  deapoiled.  Fir,  pine,  lardt, 
oal^  cedar,  and  otner  kinds  grow.  Wine,  beer  ana 
other  spirits  are  manufactured.  Raw  ailk  is  exten- 
flively  produced.  Turkey  ia  rich  in  minerala  which  are 
not  worked,  thongb  in  1906  some  chrome,  silver-lead 
ore,  aine,  manganese  ore.  copper  ore.  antimony,  borax, 
meerschaum,  argentiferous  pyrites,  emery,  aaphalt,  coal 
and  lignite,  petroleum,  and  salt  were  raised.  Gold, 
arsenic  silver,  lead,  mercury,  kaolin,  and  iron  are 
known  to  exist.  The  weaviiut  of  fabrlca  and  caipeta 
is  an  important  industry.  The  flsheries  of  the  Boa- 
poms  represent  about  91|250,000  annually. 

UGAIRDA.  Area,  223,500  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion (native),  4,000,000;  Europeans,  400.  Imports 
(1905-1906),  91,002,089;  exports  9525,871.  Cap- 
ital, Hengo.  Nile  steamers  run  from  Khartoom  to 
(iondokoro  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  a  railwav 
from  Uombasa  on  the  coast  to  Kisumu  on  Yirtoria 
Nyanaa,  584  mi  leu  distant.  The  chief  commercial 
producta  are  ivory,  akins,  rubber,  and  chillies.  Other 
products  are  bananas,  sesame,  maiie,  durra,  aufcar  cane, 
and  tobacco.  The  soil  ia  fertile  and  experiments  are 
being  made  in  the  cultivation  of  roffee.  cotton,  arrow- 
root, cocoa,  hemp,  and  rubber.  Fibers  (ssneevieria  and 
raffia)  are  exported.  Iron,  copper,  and  gold  are 
found.  The  trade  is  diiefly  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Sutea,  Oermany,  and  India. 

mnreUAT.  Area,  72,210  square  miles.  Popula* 
tion,   about  1)108,000.     Imports   (merchandlae  only. 
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1906),  985,626,882;  exports,  984,587,692.  Imports 
from  United  Btetes  (U.  S.  Btatiatics,  19'06-1907), 
98,412,785;  exports^  93,160,891.  Chief  imports:  raw 
and  manufactured  material,  soft  goods,  foodstuffs, 
drinks,  live  stock,  and  tobacco.  Cihlef  exports:  animal 
products,  live  stock,  minerals,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Chief  porta:  Colonia,  Maldonado,  Uontevideo, 
and  Sauce.  Ihe  merchant  navy  in  1905  conaisted  of 
28  steamers  of  13,220  tons  and  72  sailing  veaaela  of 
31,062  tona.  In  1906,  14,623  veaaels  of  11,004,328 
tons  entered  and  14,388  of  10,854,035  tons  cleared  the 
porta.  In  1906  the  length  of  railways  open  was  1,217 
miles.  The  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maixe, 
linseed,  bird  seed,  barley,  oats,  tobacco,  olives,  and 
grapes  for  wine.  The  pastoral  induatry  is  one  of  the 
largest,  37,000.000  acres  having  been  devoted  to  that 
purpose  in  1900.  In  1902  there  were  in  the  republic 
7,029,078  cattle,  659,726  horses,  17,927,071  sheep, 
20,689  mulea,  8,830  goats,  and  51,696  plga.  Gold 
mines  are  worked,  and  ailver.  copper,  lead,  magnesium, 
and  lignite  coal  are  fonnd. 

UTAH.  Area,  84.990  aqnare  miles,  2,806  of  which 
are  water,  Popnlation  (1900).  276,749,  of  whom 
2.623  were  negroes;  the  foreign-bom  numbered  68,777. 
Eatimated  population  of  the  atate  (1906),  846,878;  of 
Salt  Lake  City  (the  largeat  city),  61,202;  of  Ogdnn, 
17,165.  In  1906  the  27  counties  comprised  21,800 
farms  (1,790,700  acres),  with  700,896  acres  under 
cultivation.  Irrigation  is  extensively  practised.  Some 
of  the  principal  crops  (1907)  were:  hay.  740,000  tons; 
oats,  2,025,000  bushels;  potatoes,  1,200,000  bushels; 
wheat,  4,687,000  bushels;  maise,  bariey,  and  rye.  The 
live  stock  industry  ia  considerable;  Uie  value  of  the 
wool  clip  (1906)  waa  92,896,075.  The  output  of  gold 
(1906)  waa  valued  at  95,218,886;  of  silver  at  87,788,- 
925;  of  copper  at  99,713,520;  of  lead  at  96,418,640; 
of  coal  at  92,408,381.  In  1905  the  606  mannfaetoriDg 
eatabliahments  had  a  capital  of  926.004,011;  the  raw 
materials  need  cost  924,989,827;  and  the  value  of  the 
output  was  938.926,464.  The  output  of  some  of  the 
important  industries  was  valued  as  followa:  smelting 
sna  refining  of  copper  (1905),  98,498,956;  flonr  and 

frist  milling,  92,425,791 ;  car  making  and  repairing. 
1,886,651.  There  were  (1907)  2,876  milea  of  steam, 
and  about  150  miles  of  electric  railway.  There  are  no 
navigable  -atreams. 

VAUASAXSO.    An  lnmortant  port  on  the  coaat  of  ' 

<7hi1e.  and  next  to  San  Francisco  the  principal  port 
on  the  Pacific:  881  miles  west  of  Buenos  Aires.  Pop- 
ulation  (190S),  270,466. 

VENEZUELA.  Area,  864,000  aquare  miles.  Popn- 
lation (1906),  2,619,218.  Imports  (1905-1906),  98,- 
990,578;  exports,  916,196,424.  Imports  from  United 
States  (U.  S.  Statistics,  1907),  98,024,629;  exports. 
97,852,214.  Chiet  imports:  cotton  drill,  wheat  flour, 
shirtings,  lard,  rice,  and  butter.  Chief  exports:  coffee, 
cocoa,  cattle,  hides,  balata  (rubber),  and  gold.  Chief 
porta:  Veneiuela,  La  Gnaira,  Ifaracaibo,  Puerto  Ca- 
bello.  and  Clu dad-Bolivar.  The  merchant  fleet  consists 
of  12  steamers  and  18  sailing  vessels.  In  1905-1906, 
966  veasela  of  1,620,018  tons  entered  Venesuelaa  ports. 
There  were,  in  1906,  about  540  miles  of  railway.  The 
agricultural  products  of  VeneEueia,  because  of  the 
topography  and  climate,  are  varied.  Sugar  cane,  coffee, 
cocoa,  cereals,  caoutchouc,  tonka  beans,  copaiba,  and 
vanilla.  One  flfth  of  the  population  ia  engaged  in 
agricultnre.  Live  stock  breeding  is  extensively  engaged 
in.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  asphalt, 
lead,  kaolin,  salt,  petroleum,  and  tin  are  found.  Asphalt 
and  pearls  are  exported.    There  are  no  manufactories. 

VEBMONT.  Area,  9,564  square  miles,  440  of  whicb 
are  water.  Population  (1900),  343,641,  of  whom  826 
were  negroes.  The  foreign-born  papulation  (1900) 
numbered  44,747,  the  nationalities  moat  numerously 
represented  being  Canadian  French,  Canadian  Engliah, 
and  Irish.  Estimated  population  of  the  state  (1906), 
850,373;  of  the  largest  cities — Burlington,  21.070; 
Rutland,  11,961;  Barre,  11,028.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation.  The  farm  area  (1900)  was  4,724,- 
000  acres,  about  one  half  of  which  were  improved; 
number  of  farms,  33,104.  The  yield  of  oats  (1907) 
in  bushels,  2,652,000;  of  maiie,  1,980,000;  of  pota- 
toes, 8.120,000.  The  chief  crop  is  hay.  Uaple  aogar, 
syrup,  and  apples  are  also  Important.  The  tobacco 
growth  (1907)  amounted  to  825,000  pounds;  the  value 
of  the  wool  (1906)  was  9254,024.  Number  of  manu- 
facluHng  establishments  (1905),  1,699;  their  aggr«gate 
capital  was  962,658,741;  the  raw  material  used  cost 
932,429,852;  and  the  output  was  vahied  at  968,088,- 
611.  Some  of  the  Importaat  indnstries  are  the 
manufacture  of  timber,  wood  pulp,  floor,  and  woolen 
goods.    About  half  tha  marble  of  the  United  SUtea 
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coiBM  from  the  TertDont  aQanlai,  first  opmifld  In  I78S. 
The  oQtpat  of  marble  (1B0«)  wm  Tilaed  at  (4,576,- 
91S;  of  gronlto  «t  92,941.724;  of  slate  at  $1,441,880. 
Th«  aUte  had  (1905)  1,068  miloa  of  railvar. 

TIOTOSXA.  Area,  S7,S84  sqnaro  milM.  Popvla- 
tlon  (March  81,  1901).  1,201,841.  Imports  (1906), 
tl22,630,198;  cxporta,  $140,541,441.  Chief  exports: 
gold,  wool,  lire  stock,  cereal*,  butter,  hides  and  skins, 
and  meat.  Chief  port,  Melbourne.  In  1906  ressels 
of  4,810,914  tons  entered  the  port  of  Melboame, 
ICOes  of  raUvar  (Jvne  80,  1906),  8,894.  The  chief 
afriealtBral  piodncta  are  wheat,  oata,  barley,  poUtoes, 
h».  tobacco,  crapes  (3,044,888  cations  of  wine  In 
lSW-1907),  orchard  fraits,  and  c*rd*D  produce.  In 
December,  1908,  there  were  in  the  state  406,840 
hones,  1,804,828  cattle.  12,987,440  sheep,  and  220,- 
4S2  pin.  In  1908-1907,  88,484,896  pounds  of  wool 
were  sheared  and  68,088,168  poonds  of  bottar  made. 
In  1906  the  forests  covered  4.829,417  aerea.  and  61,- 
108,000  super  feet  of  timber  were  aawed.  Oold,  coal, 
tin,  grpeum.  silver,  salt,  and  antimny  are  mined.  In 
1906  ttw  gold  ore  raised  was  valued  at  «1S,048,128. 
There  were.  In  1906,  4,860  faetorlss  emploring  85,229 
hands.    The  factory  output  is  for  home  oonsumption. 

TIBOIKIA.  Area,  42,627  sqnare  miles.  Population 
(1900),  1,854,184  (025,897  males,  928,287  females), 
indading  660,722  necroes  and  19,461  foreign-bom. 
Estimated  population  (1906),  1,978,104  (Richmond, 
87,246;  Norfolk.  66,981;  Newport  News,  28,749: 
Boanoke,  24.690).  Farm  area  (1900).  10,907,888 
acres.  9,813.078  of  which  were  improved.  Crop  of 
naiaa  (1907)  in  bushels,  46.625.000;  wheat.  8,188,- 
000;  oata,  2,862.000;  poUtoes,  4,480,000;  tobacco, 
74,656,000  pouDds:  cotton  (1906),  6,982,875  pounds- 
Output  of  coal  (1006),  M.I88.901;  cranite,  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  $606,843;  Portland  cement,  $1,482,- 
028;  clay  produeta,  $1,966,078;  pig  Iron,  $8,591,000. 
'Nuiwer  of  manufacturing  estaUiahmenta  (190S). 
8.187:  anr^te  capiUl.  fl47,989,182 ;  eoet  of  raw 
material,  1188,649,149;  output,  $148,866,535  (1906). 
including  fiour  and  grist,  $18,882,299;  lumber  and 
timber.  $18,040,860;  tobacco,  $16,768,204;  railway 
ears,  $8,698,048.  The  miles  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone line  numbered  12,090;  miles  of  steam  railway. 
8,972;  of  electric  railway.  481. 

TIJU)XVOSTOK  Pert  of  Eastern  Aalatie  Bussia; 
655  milea  from  Nagasaki.  Terminna  of  the  Siberian 
ralhrsT.  Population  (1900)  88,000.  Zta  harbor  ia 
one  of  the  fmeet  In  the  world. 

WAHHOniTOH.  Area,  69.127  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation (1900),  518,108  (804,178  males,  218,925 
females),  including  2,514  negroes  and  111,864  foreign- 
bom.  The  Indian  reaervatlona  (16)  have  an  area  of 
2,642  square  mites.  Estimated  population  (1906), 
948,167  (Seattle,  200,000;  both  Tacosu  and  Spokane 
have  each  between  75,000  and  85,000).  Agriculture  is 
sneeeMfuUy  pursued:  the  Irrigated  area  la  eoustantly 
lucreaainc.  xieU  of  wheat  (1907)  in  bushels.  85.- 
045,000;  barley,  6,682,000;  oats,  10,545,000.  About 
86,000  acres  are  devoted  to  fruit  growing.  The  state 
has  immense  timber  resonrees,  and  the  fisheries  are 
valuable.  Output  of  coal  (1906),  $5,008,484;  day 
products,  $1,499,884;  gold,  eopper,  silver,  and  iron 
ore  are  mined  la  small  qnantltiea.  Manufactnring 
establiAmenta  (1905)  numbered  3,751;  acgregate 
capital.  $96,952,621;  eoet  of  raw  material,  $66,166,- 
168;  sntput,  $128,821,667  (1S05),  inctudlnf  lumber 
and  timber,  $49,672,512;  flour  and  grist,  $14,668,- 
612;  slan^tering  and  padting,  6,251,705;  jdanlnc 
mills,  $5,178,422;  foundry  and  machine  w«n>k^ 98,862,- 
279.  Imports  at  Seattle,  l^eoma,  and  Port  Townsend 
(1900-1907)  valued  at  $25,858,378;  exports,  $48,- 
659,808.  There  were  (1906)  8,818  miles  of  track, 
and  more  under  construction.  The  rivers  riso  furnish 
fncilities  for  transportation. 

WESTERN  AUSTBAUA.  Area,  975,920  square 
miles.  Population  (1901),  184,124.  ImporU  (1906), 
$88,149,734;  exports,  $47,786,819.  Chief  exports: 
gold,  timber,  wool,  pearls  and  diells,  hides  and  skins, 
ciVper,  tin,  silver,  sandalwood,  and  mallet  bark  for 
tannine-  Chief  ports:  Albany  and  Freemantle.  Bl- 
istered shipping  (December  81,  1906),  890  vessels  (51 
Steamers)  of  19,989  tons.  The  vessels  entering  Albany 
and  Freemantle  in  1906  had  a  tonnage  of  2,819,900. 
There  were,  June  SO,  1906,  1,611^  miles  of  railway. 
The  chief  agricultural  erofw  are  wheat,  oata,  barley, 
maise^  1^,  potatoes,  erdurd  fmlta,  and  grapes  for 
wlnea.  Hiere  ars  sbout  20,400,000  acres  «f  forests. 
In  1906,  186,294,697  sqnare  feet  of  timber  -were  ent. 
The  live  stock  industry  is  tnportaat.  In  1906  ths 
wool  export  waa  worth  $898,096.  Oold  la  the  moat 
Important  atnaraL   la  1M6,  1,79<548  auest  von 


mined,  valued  at  $87,046,650.    Other  nUnerala  worked 
are  silver,  eopper,  tin,  coal,  iron  stone,  and  limestone. 
WBBT   VIBazHIA.     Area,    24,170   square  milea. 

Population  (1900),  958,800,  Including  48,499  nwroes 
and  22,451  foreign-born.  Estimsted  population  (1906), 
1,076,406  (Wheeling.  41,404;  Pailersbnrg,  16,477; 
Charleston,  18,715).  Farm  area  (1900),  10,664,518 
acres,  6,155,582  of  which  were  improved.  Crop  of 
wheat  (1907),  4,777,000  bushels;  Indian  com,  21,- 
280.000  busnels;  tobacco.  3,456,000  pounds.  The 
wool  clip  (1906)  was  valued  at  $828,660.  Outout  of 
coal  (1906),  $41,051,939;  crude  petroleum,  $16,170,- 
298:  pig  iron,  $6,447,000.  Numlier  of  nunaiaeturing 
establishments  (1905),  2,109;  aggregate  capital,  $86,- 
820,828;  cost  of  raw  material,  $54,419,206;  ontpnt, 
$09,040,676.  The  lumber  industry  is  the  moM  h^or- 
Unt.  The  state  had  (1005)  2,776  miles  of  raOway. 
besides  157  miles  of  street  railway. 

WIHDWABD  ISLAimS  (Orenada,  St.  Vincent,  and 
St.  Lucia  Islands).  Total  area,  408  square  milea. 
Orenad» — Area.  188  square  miles.  Population  (1906), 
69,784-  Imports  (1006),  $1,085,962;  exports,  $1,- 
021.829.  St.  Vincent — Area,  182  square  milea.  Pop- 
ulation (1907),  51,009.  Imparts  (1906).  $370,119; 
exports,  $407,040.  St.  Lncis — ^Ares,  233  square 
mUes.  Population  (1906),  64,078,  Importa  (1906), 
$1,178,899;  exports,  $557,038.  The  chief  imports  are 
cottons,  flour,  fish,  and  textiles  of  various  kinds;  the 
chief  exports,  stigar,  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and  cotton - 
The  total  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared,  la  1906,  was 
8,088,875.  The  chief  producU  of  the  islands  are 
sugsr,  mm,  cocoa,  cotton,  arrowroot,  logwood,  nutmeg 
and  other  spices,  and  timtier. 

WIflCtONSZH.  Area,  66,066  aguare  miles.  810  of 
which  are  water.  Population  (1905),  2,228,949,  In- 
cluding 2,230  negroes  and  604,042  foreign -bora. 
Estimated  population  (1906),  2,260,080  (Milwaukee, 
817,008 ;  Superior,  87.648 ;  Badne,  82,028).  The 
state  is  largely  agriculturaL  Farm  area  (1900),  19,- 
862,727  acrea,  11,246,072  of  which  were  improved. 
Crop  of  maiae  (1907)  in  bushels,  46,688,000;  whest. 
2,055.000;  oats,  51,700,000;  barley,  18,428,000; 
potatoes,  22,750,000;  nay,  8,105,000  tons.  Output  of 
iron  ore  (1006),  $2,088,217;  line,  $1,848,964;  gran- 
ite, limestone,  and  sandstone.  $1,871,945.  There  were 
(1905)  8,558  manufacturing  establlahmenta ;  aggregate 
capital.  $416,447,061;  output,  $411,180,681  (1905). 
including  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk.  $29,994,791; 
flour  and  grist  products,  $28,852,287;  foundry  and 
machine  shop.  $29,908,001;  lumber,  $55,605,971; 
liquors  and  malt,  $28,692,840.  The  state  has  7,788 
milea  of  railway,  548  of  which  an  electric. 

WTCnmni.  Area.  97,914  aqmuo  miles,  820  ot 
iriilch  an  water.  Yellowstone  Park  eoven  about  8,800 

a nan  miles:  tiis  Indian  Beservatton,  3.742  sqnan 
lies.  Pmralatlon  (1905),  101,816,  of  whom  3,877 
wen  Uack.  Estimated  ptmnlation  (190«),  108,078 
(Cheyenne.  18,670:  Laramie,  7,480).  Withoot  the 
extensive  system  Of  irrigation  whldi  Is  carried  on 
Wyoming  would  be  unsuitable  for  agricsltnral  pur- 
suits. The  state  is  second  to  Hontana  in  the  prodne- 
tion  of  wool  the  value  of  the  clip  (1906)  being 
$7,258,225.  The  timber  resources  cover  about  10,- 
OOO.OOO  acres.  Output  of  coal  (1906),  $8,018,628; 
copper.  $20,492;  petroleum,  $49,000.  Oold  and  silver 
are  produced  In  small  amounts.  Capital  inveated 
(1005)  in  manufacturing  Industries,  $2,696,880;  cost 
of  raw  material.  $1,800,778;  value  of  output,  $8,528,- 
260,  including  ear  making  and  repairing,  $1,640,801: 
luml>er  and  timber  produeta,  $426,488;  floar  and 
grist,  $283,663:  butter,  $114,864.  Tho  lUte  had 
7l905)  1,247  miles  of  rsllwsy. 

YOKOHAMA.  Port  and  coaling  station  in  Japan; 
18  miles  from  Tokyo.  Population  (1908),  836,085. 
Dnrinc  1906,  1,063  vaasels  of  8,276,949  tons  ontored 
tho  pwt. 

ZAHEIBAB  (and  PEHBA).  Total  area,  1.020 
square  miles;  Pemba,  380  square  miles.  Population, 
about  246.000.  Imports  (1900),  $4,810,917;  exports. 
$4,784,612.  ImporU  (D.  S.,  1006),  $259,655;  ex- 
ports, $204,800.  Chief  Imports :  piece  i^da,  rice, 
ivory,  groceriea,  grain,  petroleum,  and  iron  work. 
Chief  exports:  cloves,  piece  goods,  copra.  Ivory,  gro- 
ceries, and  grain.  Chief  port,  Zaniibar.  Seven  miles 
of  a  railway  being  constmcted  from  Zansibar  north- 
ward were  open  in  1906.  Cloves,  copra,  and  ivory 
an  the  diief  producU  of  the  island.  Experimento 
made  In  the  cultivation  of  vanilla  wen  successful. 
Other  eommsrcfsl  products  of  the  island  an  mbben 
rubber  gum,  onafeo,  rice,  manloe.  ingsr  eaae.  and 
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DICTIOKABY  OF  AXD  MEASUBE9. 

TOBSION  AHD  DOMESIia 


AOBS.  A  meunre  of  1&&d  (Latin,  opw,  •  Md). 
OriciDBlIr  aa  mnch  Imnd  as  conld  be  plowed  ia  on«  day. 
'lin  Engllah  Matute  acre  conaista  of— 

6,272,640  sqnare  indiet. 
43,560  aqnare  feat. 
4,640  eqaare  yardi. 
ISO  aqnare  roda. 
10  aqnare  ebalna. 
Value  of  foreign  meaaurea  compared  with  the  acre — 

English  acrea. 


Srotch  acre 
Iriah  acre 
Austrian  joch 
Baden  morgen 
Belgium  hectare 
Denmark  tOndetand 
France  hectare 
Franca  arpent 
Holland  arpent 
Naplea  moggia 
Portugal  geira 
Pmsaia  little  morgea 
Pruseia  great  morgan 
Bnaaia  deaaiatine 
Saxony  morgen 
Spain  fan^ada 
Sweden  tunnland 
Switzerland  faux 
Switaerland  arpent 
Tuacanr  saeeata 
United  Statca  Engliab  acre 
WUrttemberg  morgeif 
Boman  Jagerum 
Greek  pietnron 
An  acre  ia  contained  in 


equals  1.27 

equals  1.62 

equals  1.42 

equals  0.89 

equals  2.47 

equals  1.80 

equals  2.47 

equals  0.91 

equals  2.10 

equals  O.Sa 

equals  1.43 

equals  0.63 

equals  1.40 

equals  2.70 

equals  1.86 

equals  1.06 

equals  1.22 

equals  1.62 

equals  1^7 

eqvala  1.22 

equals  1.00 

equab  3.40 

equals  0.63 

equals  0.28 

rectangular  field  whldi 


16 

20 
S2 
40 


10  rods  X 
8  rods  X 

5  rods  X 
4  rods  X 

6  yards  X 
10  yards  x  484 
20  yards  X 
40  yards  X 
80  yards  X 
70  yards  X 

220  feet  X 
440  feet  x 
60  feet     X  726 
208.71  feet  on  a  side 
110  feet     X  896 
120  feet     X  S6S 


rods 
rods 
rods 
rods 
yards 
yards 
yards 
yarda 
60  H  yards 
69  M  yarda 
feet 
feet 
feet 

feet 
feet 


240  feet    X  1^81  M  'eet 


A  field  whicli  measures 

contain* 

200 

feet  X  108.9 

feet 

acre 

100 

feet  X  I '15-2 

feet 

acre 

100 

feet  X  108.9 

feet 

acre 

25 

feet  X  100 

feet 

.0574 

acre 

25 

feet  X  110 

feet 

.0631 

aero 

25 

feet  X  120 

feet 

.0688 

acre 

'25 

feet  X  125 

feet 

.0717 

acre 

25 

feet  X  150 

feet 

.086 

acre 

2,178 

square  feet 

.05 

acre 

4,356 

square  feet 

.10 

acre 

G,534 

square  feet 

.15 

acre 

8,712 

square  feet 

.20 

acre 

10,890 

square  feet 

.25 

acre 

18,068 

aquaro  feet 

.80  - 

acre 

15,346 

aqnare  feet 

.35 

acre 

17,424 

square  feet 

.40 

acre 

19,602 

aqnare  feet 

.45 

acre 

21.780 

square  feet 

.50 

acre 

82.670 

square  feet 

.75 

acre 

84,848 

square  feet 

.80 

acre 

A  circular 

acre  has  a 

diameter  of  235.504 

A  circular  half       acre  h 

as  a 

diameter  of 

166.527 

A  circular  quarter  acre  has  a  diameter  of  117.752  feet 
An  acre  contains  10  square  Onnter's  cbalna. 

AUflTDB.  A  Portuguese  measure  equal  to  4.422 
American  gallons. 


AHGULAR  HEASUSE. 


GO  seconds , 
00  mltmtea , 
10  degrees  , 
M  dwreea  . 


=  1  minute 
=  1  degree 
—  1  sign 
1  quadnnt 


4  quadnintii.  nr  860°. ...» 1 
clrcumlereuce  or  drcte 


AP0THS0ABZB8*  WEIOHYfl. 

20  grains  <>l  scruple   ^  *  30  ttdnl 

8  acruple  =1  dram      5  =>  60  grain 

8  drama.  ounce     3  -■  480  fralna 

12  oonces  —l  pound   lb  =-^760  grataM 

Drugs  are  purchased  by  Avoiidupoia  Weight. 
ABE.    One  hundred  aquare  meten,  equal  to  119.6 
square  yards. 

ABBATEXi  or  LIBBA.    A  Portngneae  weigbt  equal 

to  1.011  American  pounds. 

ABBOBA  (Dry).  A  weight  used  in  Spain  and  Span- 
ish countries.    It  is  equal  in 

Argentine  BepnbUc  to  25.3175  American  pounds 
Braail  to  82.88      American  ponnda 

Cuba  to  25.8664  American  ponnda 

Portugal  to  82.38      American  ponnda 

Spain  to  2S,8S     American  pounds 

Venezuela  to  36.4034  American  pounds 

ABBOBA  (Liquid).  A  measure  used  In  Cubs,  Spam, 
and  Venezuela.    It  Is  equal  to  4.268  American  gallons. 

ABSHINE.  A  Russian  meaaura  equal  to  28  Ameri- 
can inches. 

AB8HIHE,  SQUARE.    A  Bnaaian  measure  equal  to 

5.44  American  aquare  feet. 

AV0ZBDUP0I8  WEIGHT.  This  meaaura  of  wel^t 
is  used  in  weighing  all  goods  excepting  the  preciona 
metals,  precious  stonea,  and  apothecarlea'  preacription 
quantities. 

27H  gratna  "  1  dram     -      27U  grains 

16    drams  =  1  ounce     =      437^  grains 

16    ounces  ■=  1  pound    =■    7000  grains 

8    pounds  =  1  stone  of  butcher's  meat 

14    pounds  °=  1  ordinary  stone 

25  or  28  pounds*  =■  1  quarter  (qr.) 

4    quarters  =  l  hundredweight  (cwt.) 

20    cwt  1  ton 

*In  nearly  aU  of  the  United  States  by  law  and  by 
practice  the  hundredweight  ia  100  pounds  and  the 
quarter  25  pounds.  In  England  the  legal  hundnd- 
weii^t  ia  113  pounds  and  the  quarter  88  pounds. 

BAIiE.  A  package  most  commonly  of  cotton,  wool, 
or  hay.  A  bale  of  cotton  weighs  between  400  and  500 
pounds  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  a  bale  of 
cochineal  weighs  1%  hundredweight;  a  bale  of  wool, 
about  2U  hundredweight;  a  bale  of  caraway  seeds,  8^ 
hundredweight ;  a  bate  of  Mocha  coffee,  808  ponnda:  a 
bale  of  thread  contains  lOO  bolta;  a  bale  of  Bio  edfee, 
162  pounds, 

BABTTi,  A  measure  in  use  In  Argentine  Republic 
and  Mexico,    It  is  equal  to  20.0787  American  gallona. 

BABBEIt.  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  pounds;  a 
barrel  of  pork  or  beef  weighs  200  ponnda;  a  barrel  In 
liquid  measure  contains  31 H  gallons;  a  barrel  of  fish 
in  Maine  is  by  law  200  pounds;  a  barrel,  dry  measure, 
in  Louisiana  ia  3>4  buihela;  a  barrel  of  appwa  eontslna 
usually  2>4  bushels;  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  2%  bushels 
or  165  pounds. 

BATIUV  07  TABBIE.  A  Persian  weight  equal  to 
6.49  American  pounds. 

BEBK0VET8.  A  Russian  weight  equal  to  861,12 
American  pounds. 

BONGKAIb  An  East  Indian  wei^t  equal  to  882 
American  grains. 

BU.    A  Japanese  measure  equal  to  0.1198  Ameriean 

inch. 

BTTSHEXi.  A  dry  measure  containing  8  gallons  or  4 
pecks.  The  bushel  of  the  United  States  Is  founded  on 
the  old  'Winchester  bushel  of  2,150.42  cubic  Inches. 
But  the  majority  of  states  have  rarying  bushels  by 
veifrht  for  different  commodities.  The  imperial  bushel 
of  Great  Britain  contains  2,218.192  cubic  inches  and 
holds  SO  pounds  of  distilled  water.  It  was  legally  estab- 
lished in  1826.  The  dimensions  of  a  bushel  are:  18.5- 
inches  inside  diameter;  19.5  inches  outside  diameter: 
8  inches  deep.  When  heaped,  the  cone  at  the  top  abore- 
Ihe  rim  of  the  measure  must  be  not  less  than  6  inches 
high.  A  struck  bushel  is  level  or  eren  with  the  top,  aa 
in  meaaurinR  grain.  It  is  equal  to  1.24445  cubic  feet. 
A  cubic  foot  is  .80356  of  a  struck  bnehcL  A  heaped 
bushel  contains  2747.715  cuUe  inches;  1  bnjhd  Is  sqval 
to  9.30918  gallons:  8.5756  buihels  mak*  a  baml;  IS 
bushels  make  a  chaldron. 

BUTT.   A  wins  neasnra  eqnal  to  120^aited  State 
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nllou.  Th»  Kngliih  butt  eoaUioi  110  iinperlftl  f«t 
Snu.    It  ia  tha  ume  m  b  pipe. 

BXTTT,  8PASX8H.  A  wine  mmnire  vied  In  Spain 
eqoftl  to  140  Americ&n  saUons. 

OASLB'8-LEHOTH.  Ships'  esbles  of  ch«In  cooie  in 
15-fkt)iom  or  90-foot  lengths.  Eiglit  of  these  lensths 
•n  fsstened  together  with  swivels  to  form  &  cable  of 
130  fsthonu  or  720  feet  io  length.  ThU  720  feet  U 
the  ordinary  use.  Bat  in  naTj  maDMVTen  a  cable'a- 
tongth  nwant  100  fatboms  or  600  feet,  which  is  about 
one  tenth  of  «  nautical  mile. 

OASDT.  A  weight  used  in  Bombay,  India,  equal  to 
Sit  American  pounds.  The  candy  of  Ifadraa  is  equal 
to  500  AmericsB  pounds. 

OAi&AT.  (1)  A  jeweler's  weight  for  precious  stones. 
In  the  United  SUtes  it  is  8.2  grains;  in  London,  8.17; 
in  Paris,  3.18.  It  is  dirlded  into  4  jeweler's  grains  or 
diamond  grains.  (2)  A  jeweler's  measure  of  the  fine- 
new  of  gold.  Pure  gold  is  considered  to  be  24  csrata 
line;  if  an  aUoy  of  2,  4,  or  6  parts  be  added  the  fold 
is  then  called  22,  20.  or  18  carats  fine. 

OABOA  or  KIV.  A  weight  used  In  Mexico  and 
BaWador  equal  to  800  American  pounds. 

0ATT7.  A  Cbineee  weight  equal  to  1%  American 
pounds.  The  catty  of  Japan  ia  sliglitly  lei^  equal  to 
1.81  American  potuida. 

OBMTABH.  One  aquare  meter,  equal  to  1,550  square 
indies. 

OBHTAKO.  A  measure  used  in  Central  America  and 
equal  to  4.26S1  American  gallons. 

OEXnORAM.  One  hundredth  part  of  a  gram,  eqnsi 
to  0.1548  grain. 

OBHTILITES.  One  hundredth  of  a  liter  or  10 
cubic  centimeters,  equal  to  0.8102  enbfe  incfa  or  to 
0.338  of  a  fluid  ounce. 

CBMTUCBTBB.  One  one  hundredth  of  a  meter, 
equal  to  0.8887  Indi,  rather  more  than  on«  third  of  an 
In  A. 

OBHnWB.    A  weight  used  In 
Bremen  and  Bmniwick  equal  to  117.5   American  pounds 
Denmark  and  Norway    equal  to  110.11  American  pounds 
Prussia  equal  to  11S.44  American  pounds 

Sweden  equal  to  99.7  American  pounds 

Vienna  equal  to  128.5  American  pounds 

CHAIH.  (1)  Onnter's  chain  is  66  feet  long  and  ia 
made  up  of  100  links  of  7.92  inches  each.  It  contains 
23  yarda  or  4  Toda  of  Sfi  yards  each.  Ad  aero  ia 
oonmooed  of  100,000  aquara  links.  (2)  ^le  engineer's 
chain  now  most  commonly  used  in  the  United  States  ia 
100  feet  long  and  its  links  are  each  one  foot. 

0HAIJ>B01T.  An  Knglish  measure  for  coals,  etc., 
coneisting  of  86  bushels  or  25^  hundredweight;  or, 
commonly,  82  heaped  bushels.  The  weight  varies  in 
United  States  ports,  but  is  tumidly  36^4  hundredweight. 

OHETTERI.  A  Russian  measnra  equal  to  S.7748 
American  bushels. 

OEZH.  A  Ohineae  measura  equal  to  14  American 
inehea. 

OOBD.  A  cord  of  wood  containa  128  cubic  feet  and 
fa  QsnaOy  piled  4  feet  wide,  4  feet  high,  and  8  feet  long. 

GTTADEA.  A  meaanre  uspd  In  Argentina  Bepnblie 
and  equal  to  4.2  American  acrea. 

OITBXO  OB  MUD  KEABaU. 

1738  enbto  fnebea  1  cubic  toot. 

27  cubic  feet  —  Icnbloyard. 

gSS:Si»tSSba,    \  -lUmorload. 

lAeablia  feet  of  Umber  laUppIng  ton. 

108  cubic  feet  *■  latackofwood. 

UScnUo  feet.  ^Icord  of  wood. 

dO  coblo  feet.  *  1  ton  shipping. 

CUBIT.  A  meaanre  originally  derived  from  the 
length  of  the  forearm.  The  royal  Egyptian  cubit  used 
in  building  the  pyramida  meaaDred  20.64  Engllah 
inehea;  the  Boman  cubit  contained  IM  Boman  feet  or 
17.4  English  tnchea:  high  authorities  place  the  length 
of  the  of  the  Bible  at  from  19  to  36  tndica.  The 
ordinary  cubit  is  spoken  of  aa  18  inehea,  and  tha 
aaered  cubit  aa  22  Inches. 

OWT.  (UUMDBEDWBIOHT) .  An  English  weight 
equal  to  112  American  pounds.  The  United  States 
hnndredwei^t  and  that  of  Canada  ara  each  of  100 
pounds. 

SAT.  Th»  Batumi,  aolar,  or  aatranonlral  day  la  the 
nsasnre  of  Oa  time  atapatng  bMween  two  conaeenttva 
TatQJBi  of  the  ime  terrMtrlal  aertdUa  to  fbo  nuu 


The  cIvU  day  recognised  in  tha  United  Statca  ffitmda 
from  midnight  to  midnight.  The  astronomical  or  nau- 
tical day  extends  from  noon  to  nom.  The  civil  day 
containa  24  honra.  A  sidereal  day  ia  28  hours,  50 
minutes,  4.099  seconds,  or  8  mioutea,  55.901  seconds 
less  than  a  mean  solar  day. 

DSCZaRAM.  One  tenth  gram,  equal  to  1.5482 
grains. 

SBOIUTBB.  One  tenth  of  a  liter  or  one  tenth  of 
a  cubic  decimeter,  equal  to  6.1022  cubic  inches  or  to 
0.845  gilL 

DBOHEBTEB.  One  tenth  of  a  meter,  equal  to  8.987 
inches. 

DEOBEB.  In  angular  measare  a  degree  U  the  360th 
part  of  a  dreumferenee.  A  degree  of  loiwtltade  meas- 
ured on  the  equator  is  69.16  atatute  mins;  a  degree 
of  latitude  at  the  equator  la  68.702  statute  milea;  and 
at  the  poles,  69.306  statute  miles.  A  degree  contains 
60  minutes  or  8,600  seconds. 

SBKAOBAH.    Ten  grams,  equal  to  0.8527  ounce. 

DHKAUTSB.  Ten  liters  or  10  eubie  dadmetars, 
equal  to  9.08  dry  quarts  or  to  3.6417  galhma. 

DBKAMETEB.  Ten  meters,  equal  to  898.7  inches, 
or  82.8  feet,  or  10.9  yards. 

Z»BMIATIHB.  A  Buaalan  measura  equal  to  2.6997 
American  acrea.  The  Spanish  deasiatlne  la  equal  to 
1.599  American  buahela. 

DOSBIT.  A  colleetion  of  12  uniu  or  similar  thiaga. 
BAIQB'S  I>OK£N  consiats  of  13.  Brewer  aaya  it  was 
good  measure  given  by  bakera  to  secure  themselves 
against  severe  penalties  for  light  weight.  This  ia  soma- 
times  called  LONG  DOZEN  or  DEVIL'S  DOZBH. 

DRAM  or  DKAOHMt.  An  apothecaries'  dram  la  one 
ei^th  of  a  pound  or  60  grains.  Tha  aTolrdupola  dram 
Is  one  sixteenth  of  an  ounce  or  27||  gimina. 

DBAH,  FLUID.  One  eighth  of  a  fluid  ounce;  about 
a  teaspoonful.  In  England  it  contains  54.8  grains  of 
wster  and  equals  8.55  cubic  centimeters;  in  the  United 
Statea  it  contains  57.1  grains  and  measures  8.70  cnble 
oentimetera. 

DBT  OB  OOBH  KEASUBB. 

4  quarts   ■=■  1  gallon 

2  gallons  1  peck 

4  perka   ~  Ibusbel 

8  busbela  (four  of  com)  =>  i  sack 

12  sacka   =  I  chaldron 

8  bushels,  or  two  sacks   =•  1  quarter 

15  qnartera  —  i  load 

BXJi.    A  doth  neaaure  still  need  in  England.  An 

English  en  la  1  Si  yards  or  45  Inches ;  a  Scotch  ell  was 
37  inches;  the  Flemish  ell  varied,  but  waa  about  27.4 
inches:  a  French  ell  was  47.245  inehea.  The  English 
ell  ia  made  up  of  5  quartera. 

FAEBOA  (Dry).    A  measure  used  in 
Central  America      equal  to  1.5745    American  bushels 
Chile  equal  to  2.575      American  busbela 

Cuba  equal  to  1.599     American  buahela 

Mexico  equal  to  1.64728  Aineriean  buahela 

7AEBOA  (Liquid).  A  measure  of  Spain  eqnal  to  16 
American  gallons. 

nBKJH.  A  measure,  usually  of  butter,  which 
weighs  66  pounda  by  English  law.  The  measure  Is 
rsalv  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel  and  varioa  greatly. 
A  ftnin  of  ale  measures  9  gallons. 

FLUID  KBASQBB.  Marked. 

60  minima  nt   ^1  fluid  dram   

8  drama  ounce  f'S 

16  ODDcea  »1  pint  O 

8  pints  ^1  gallon  gdl. 

FODDE&  or  FOTBEB.  An  old  unit  of  weight  of 
lime,  lead,  and  some  other  substances.  A  fother  of  lead 
varies  from  19  M  to  22  ^  hundredweight  of  120  pounda. 
In  American  lead  mines  the  word  fotber  ia  often  need 
for  a  short  ton  (2,000  pounda). 

FOOT.    Originally  the  length  of  a  man's  fOot.  Con- 
tains  12  Indiea  and  equals  30.48  centimeters. 
8     feet  equals  1  yard 

8     feet,  8fi  In.  equals  1  meter  (nearly) 
6     feet  equals  1  fathom 

16%  feet  equala  1  rod 

66     feet  equala  I  Ounter'e  aurveying  ahtm 

5,280     feet  equals  1  mile 

6,060     feet  eqnala  1  nautical  mile 

FRAIL.  A  Spanish  measure  of  raialna  contitlning 
83,  SO,  or  76  Amerisan  pounda- 
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WZZGETS  Am  lEEAAUUB 


nLASOO,  Iq  Airentin*  Bepubllo  ■  maunra  eqn&l  to 
2.60(18  American  qusrU;  uid  in  Hezico  eqaftl  to  2.S 

PUNT.  A  BnnUo  weight  eqnal  to  0.9026  Amer- 
lean  ponndi. 

rUBLOHO.  Origioillr  tha  leofth  of  ■  fnrrow.  A 
iMunre  of  lenfth  «qaal  to  ona  eightli  of  a  mile,  or  40 
rods,  or  320  jKrde,  or  660  feet,  or  7,920  laehaB.  AIm 
eqwl  to  201.17  meter*. 

QAUAH.  A  UMSitTs  of  eapadtjr  for  both  VmU 
and  diT  mnnnt,  wmtoining  *  qmrto.  LBOAL  OU- 
LOir  or  THB  VMITBD^TATBS.  The  oU  win« 
gkllott,  eontainint  281  cnbic  inchei,  and  equal  to  a 
C7ltnder  7  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inehea  high.  It 
eontaina  8.8888822  aroirdtipofi  poundi  of  diBtillcd 
water.  UPESIAI.  QALLOH  Or  OBEAT  BBITAIN. 
OonUins  377.274  cubic  Inches.  The  Unitsd  SUtea  gmt 
loo  is  eqoal  to  8.7B58  Utara. 

CUBNIOB.  A  BMunra  of  BBsaian  Poland  aqval  to 
0^8  Anarieaa  gallon. 

OniL.  A  Ilqatd  meMaro  eqoal  to  %  ot  »  pint.  The 
United  8tat«  gia  contains  7.217  cable  inehea  or  118.85 
cnble  eantlmetors.  The  EngUah  imperial  gill  eontaina 
6.665  eobic  inches,  or  142  cubic  centlmatera,  or  5 
ooneee  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  and  la  ona  flfth 
Urger  than  the  United  SUtea  gill. 

OBAHT.  OrigtnaDj  the  weight  of  a  plomp  grain  of 
wheat. 

5,760     gralna  equala  1  ponnd  troy 
7,000     grains  equals  1  pound  aroirdnpola 
480     gralna  equala  1  ounce  troy 
48714  grains  equals  1  ounce  aToirdnpoia 
24     grains  eqoala  1  penoTweight 
SO     grains  equals  1  aorapla 
OBAM.    The  weight  of  a  enbio  centimeter  of  vater 
at  greatest  density.    Equal  to  15.482  gralna.    A  nickel 
weighs  about  5  grams. 

OBOS8.  A  measure  of  13  doien  or  144  unlla. 
Never  used  in  the  plural.  It  is  sometimes  caltod  a 
OBEAT  GBOSS.    A  SMALL  OB0S8  la  120. 

HAIB'S-BBEADTH.  Eatlaated  at  .02088  of  an 
Indt  (a  48th  part). 

HAKS.    A  measure  of  length  equal  to  four  inches. 
Used  ehiedT  in   indicating  the  height  of  horses.  A 
horse  which  stands  14  hands  high  is  meaaured  at  the. 
tore  ahonlder  and  stands  about  56  inches  or  nearly  S 
feet  high. 

HEOTABB.  Tan  thooaand  square  meters,  wnial  to 
S.471  aeraa. 

RBOTOaBAX.  Ona  hundred  grams,  or  8.5274 
ounces  avolrdnpoia. 

HEOTOZJTBB.  One  hnndred  liters  or  one  tenth  of 
a  cubic  meter,  equal  to  2  bushels,  8.85  pei^a,  or  to 
36.417  wine  gallons. 

HEOTOMBTBB.  Ona  hundrai  meters  equal  to  828 
feat  1  Indt. 

HOCHUmAP.  A  liquid  measure  containing  68  United 
Btatea  jnlkma  or  52H  imperial  gallons.  A  hogshead  is 
one  half  of  a  butt,  a  pipe,  or  puncheon. 

HOUB.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  clvit  day,  or  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  natural  day  or  night.  Equal  to  60 
minntea  or  8,600  seconds. 

HUNDBBDWBZOHT.  A  measure  of  wel|At  Mual, 
In  the  United  Statea,  to  100  pounda;  la  Eufdand,  to 
118  pounds.  Bnglidt  weight  la  called  long  w^gfat.  A 
hundredweight  of  tha  United  States  itandard  Is  Iml  in 
England  for  many  artlclee.  Written  OWI.  It  u  one 
twentieth  of  a  ton  and  contains  4  quarters. 

IVOH.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot.  Formerly  di- 
vided Into  12  lines,  and  by  an  old  statute  into  8  barley- 
coma.  In  rough  work  It  is  divided  Into  halvea,  quarters, 
sixteentliB,  and  thirty-seconds.  Qunnery  and  other  proc- 
esses require  division  into  thousandths,  and  gauge 
makers  into  ten  thousandths.  The  English  inch  is  equal 
to  2.54  centimeters.  The  Scotch  inch  waa  a  Uttle 
longer  than  the  English.  A  miner's  inch  is  tha  quan- 
tity of  water  which  passes  through  an  inch  aquare  opm- 
Ing  In  34  hours  anur  pressure  of  6  Inches. 

JOOE.  A  measura  of  Auatrla-Hunganr  equal  to 
1.422  Amarlcan  acres. 

RBO.  A  small  cask  varying  In  capacity  from  6  to  10 
gallons.  A  keg  of  powder  w^ffliM  35  pounda.  A  keg 
of  nails  wei|^  100  pounds. 

KBIT.  A  Jspaneae  measure  nearly  equal  to  6  Amer- 
ican  feet.   

KfTiPBBIUM.  An  old  English  measura,  originally 
tta  «Vith  part  of  a  tun  or  nt.  -  It  contained  8  flrklns 
«r  as*  han  a  harrek   A  hMarMa  of  aoap  or  o<  ate  was 


18  United  Stalaa  galloas;  of  hnttar,  one  hosdradwslghl 

net 

XZLOOBAH  or  KILO.  One  thousand  grams,  equal 
to  2.2046  pounds.  For  rough  estimates  a  kilo  ia  about 
two  and  one  fifth  pounda. 

SZZ/)UTBB  or  STEBE.  One  thousand  liters  or  one 
cubic  meter,  equal  to  1.808  eobic  yards  or  to  264.18 
gallona  in  wins  meaanra. 

XZLOKBTBB.  Ona thouaandnstera,  aqtulto  0.63187 
mile  or  8,280  feet  10  inehea.  Eoughly  apaafcing  a  kilo- 
meter la  about  three  flftha  of  a  uUflL  To  convert  Ulo- 
meters  to  miles,  multiply  tha  number  of  kilometera  by 
0.62137.  To  convert  miles  to  kilometers,  divide  the 
miles  by  0.62137. 

KItAFTEB.  A  Bnsslan  moasure  equal  to  216  Amer- 
ican cubic  feet. 

XlfOT.  A  knot  is  a  meaaure  of  apeed  and  not  of 
balance.  Wheif  a  veasal  travels  one  knot.  It  travels  one 
nautical  mils  In  ona  hour;  30  knota,  SO  nautical  miles 
In  one  hour. 

KOSU.  A  Japanese  measurs  equal  to  4.9629  Amer- 
ican bnabels. 

KOBBBE.  A  Russian  measure  equal  to  8.6  Ameri- 
can husbels. 

KWAJr.  A  Japaneae  wei^t  equal  to  8.267  American 
pounds. 

IiAST.    A  measure  equal  In 


Belgium  and  Holland 
England  (for  dry  auH) 
Germany  (3  metrie  tons) 
Prussia 

Hottham  Eunm 
Spain  (for  salt) 


Argentine  Republic 
Central  Amenca 
Chile. 
Cuba 
Ifezico 
Peru 
Portugal 
Spain 
Vanssuela 


to  85.184  American  buahels 
to  82.52  American  bushels 
to  4,480  American  pounda 
to  113.29  American  bnabels 
to  95  Anariean  huahala 
to  4,760  American  pounds 
ZJ.  A  Chinese  measure  equal  to  2,115  American  feet. 
T-THitA  or  POUKD.    A  weight  equal  in 

to  1.0127  American  poonda 
to  1.048  American  pounds 
to  1.014  American  pounda 
to  1.0161  American  ponuds 
to  1.01465  American  pounds 
to  1.0148  American  pounda 
(o  1.011  American  poonda 
to  1.0144  American  pounda 
to  1.0101  American  pounds 
UMB.  A  unit  of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch; 
now  almost  obsolete. 

ZJHK.  Tha  one  hundredth  pert  of  a  Oontar's  aor- 
veyor'B  chain  and  equal  to  7.9S  Indies.  Enginaars  uaa 
a  100-foot  chain  wherein  the  link  la  one  foot. 

LITBB.  Ona  cable  dednietar,  tha  ntaaavra  «f  ona 
kilogram  of  Water  at  groataat  datsUy,  aqaal  to  0.908 
quart  dry  measura  or  to  1.0667  quarta  wlua  maasare. 
For  rousA  eatimatea,  a  Utar  la  about  a  quart. 

UTBB  or  POUHS.  A  waWkt  naed  In  Oraaoa  equal 
to  1.1  American  pounda. 

XIQUID  XBABUBB. 

Pta. 

Four  gHls   1 

Quart   2 

Gallon   8 

Firkin  or  quarter  batrel   72 

KllderUn  or  ball  barrel   144 

Barrel   288 

Hogahead  of  ate  (1%  barrd)   432 

Puncheon   800 

Butt  of  ale  (8  barrebi   8M 

Pipe  of  PortorVaaden  ' 

TeuerUre   - 

Haraala   - 

Uadelra  and  Oape   - 

Butt  of  Ltabon  and  BuceUaa   - 

"       Sherry  and  Tent   " 

Anra  of  Hock  and   - 

Hogshead  of  Claret  ■ 

IfOAD.  A  measure  naed  in  England  for 
to  50  cubic  feet  of  sqnare  timber,  or  40 
unhewn  timber,  or  600  auparflcial  feet  of 
(boards). 

LOHa  KBASUBS. 

In.  Pt.  Td. 

Pahn   8 

Hand   4 

Foot   13 

Tard                           16  8 

Bod,  pole,  or  peroh.  .198  18%  6H 

(Aaln                        TBS  88       98      4  1 

Pnriong                    7,990  860      938     48  W 

Ifilt  68389  6,389    1.N8    828  80 


Qta.  Gala. 


1 
4 

86 

72 
144 
216 
400 
482 


1 
9 
18 

86 
64 

100-190 
108 

'  115  Galhna. 

'  109 
'  98 
'  92 

■  117 
'  108 

■  80 
•  46 

timber,  equal 
cubia  feet  of 
1-ineh  planka 


Bd.  Oh.ltir. 
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WEIGHTS  ASD  HEASUBBS 


PABTIOULAB  MEASnRBS  OF  LENGTH. 


UUBM-llneh. 

8  incliin  —  1  pabn. 

4  liii  iIhm  ~  iBUli 

1  f Mt  6  IndbM  - 1  BBlUtwr 


I  seofnetrieal  pM*. 


e  f  Mt  - 1  Htkaai. 
240rudB  -  1  csUs'b  Irasth. 
tnfa  mike  (oMdWTM)  -  60 
nantieal  knot*  or  cvoanph- 

SmllM-llMCM 

iBdtct.  Feet.  Tardi.         Bodi.  HIIm. 

12  eqnalfl  1 
S6  eqoftli        8  equals  1 
ise  equala  16  H  equals    5Vi  equals  1 
08,890  equals  5,380  equals  1,7S0  eqnata  S20  eqaali  1 

KABO.  A  wol^t  of  BoUvla  equal  to  0.507  AmericaB 
pounds. 

lUmiD.  An  East  JadiaB  weight  aqnal  to  82^ 
American  pounds. 

KBTEB.  Equal  to  80.87  Indtea,  or  1  rard  8.87 
inches,  or  8.281  feet.  To  couTert  meters  to  feet,  mul- 
tipl7  the  meters  by  8.281;  to  coavert  feet  to  meters, 
divide  the  feet  by  8.281.  The  meter  ia  nearly  ttie  ten 
millionth  part  of  the  estimated  distance  oa  a  meridian 
betireen  tha  equator  and  ttte  pole. 

XXX*.  A  iBMnire  et  Dennwrk  eqval  to  4.68  Anert- 
cao  mllea. 

KZZiB.  The  Boman  mile  (*ailt«  poafuum)  consisted 
of  1,000  paoea  of  5  feet  each.  The  Roman  foot  con- 
sisted of  only  11.62  or  11.65  Engtiab  indies;  so  the 
Boman  mile  vaa  less  than  the  present  mile  by  142  or 
144  yarda.  The  present  Englian  statute  mile  vaa  de- 
fined by  an  act  paased  In  the  thirty<flitb  year  of  the 
reicn  ol  Eltsabetn  as  "8  furlonca  of  40  perelieB,  or 
16H  faet  each,"  Thleh  b  equal  to  1,760  yards  of  8 
feet  each. 

A  ■etwraidtleal  or  naulieal  inila  or  a  aea  mite  ia 

(•)  tna  tenfth  of  a  minute  of  latitude  at  any  point, 

or 

(&)  the  averase  length  of  a  minute  of  latitude,  equal 
to  6,082.66  feet,  or 

(«}  the  length  of  a  minute  of  longitade  on  the  equa- 
tor, equal  to  6,087.15  feet.  The  length  of  a  standard 
geographic  mfle.  according  to  the  United  Btatea  Coast 
Surr^,  la  the  length  of  a  minnto  of  latitude  of  a  sphere 
having  tbs  Muna  auifaea  aa  that  of  the  earth,  aqiw  to 
e.080J17  feet. 

He  geogra^leal  mile  of  Uio  British  admiral^  It 
C,080  feet. 

In  the  United  States  a  goographleal  or  nautleal  mile 
to  regarded  as  equal  to  1.15ZS5  atotuta  mile  or  1,858.24 
maten. 

English  miles. 
English  geographtoal  mUe     equals  1.153 
German  geographical  mQe    equals  4.611 
Tuscan  mile  equals  1.027 

Scotch  mile  equals  1.127 

Irish  mile  equals  1.278 

German  short  mile  equals  3.897 

Prusaiaa  mile  equals  4.680 

Danish  mile  equals  4.684 

Hungarian  mile/-  equals  5.178 

Swiss  mile  equals  S.201 

German  long  mile  equals  5,758 

Hanoverian  mile  equals  6.568 

Swedish  mile  equals  6.648 

Kilometer  equals  0.621 

29  kilometers  (nearly)  equals  18. 

lOUJBB,  or  TOHMBAU,  or  HBTBIO  TOW.  One 
million  grama,  equal  to  2,204.6  pounds. 

XXLUOBAK'  Ons  thousandth  part  of  a  gram,  equal 
to  0.0154  grain. 

MILTiTLTTBB.  One  thonaandth  part  of  a  liter  or 
one  cubic  centimeter,  equal  to  0.061  cubic  Inch  or  to 
0.27  fliild  dram. 

VnUIIBTBB.  Ons  thoasandth  part  of  s  meter, 
equalto  0.08B4  inch. 

KDffllC.  The  lowest  niit  of  measurement  in  apothe- 
cariea'  liquid  measure.  A  minim  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  fluid  units  that  a  grain  does  to  the  solid 
units.  There  are  60  minims  in  a  fluid  dram.  .480 
minims  in  a  fluid  onnce.  A  minim  to  genersUy  re- 
garded aa  being  equal  to  a  drop. 

ICnnTTB.  (1)  In  anffolar  massnre,  the  sixtieth  part 
of  a  dwree — 60  saoonds.  (2)  The  sixtieth  part  of  an 
hour— 60  aeconda. 

IfONTB.  A  solar  month  la  one  twelfth  part  of  a 
solar  year,  and  contains  80  da/s,  10  hours,  29  min- 
utes, 4  saoonds.  ^e  Intaral  irom  new  moon  to  new 
moon  to  called  a  lunar,  aynodleal,  or  lUumlnatlre  month 
and  has  •  mou  vahM  «  30.680589  days  «t  29  days. 


12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  2.7  seconds.  The  calendar 
months  are  January,  81;  February,  28  or  29;  Uarch, 
81;  April,  80;  Uay,  81;  June,  80;  July,  81;  August, 
81;  September,  80;  October,  81;  NorrauMr,  80;  and 
DecemMT,  81. 

KOBOBir.  A  msasnre  of  Pmaaia  squal  to  0.68 
American  acre. 

MTBIAQBAM.  Tot  thousand  grama,  eqnal  to  22.046 
pounds. 

KTBUHBTBB.  Tan  thousand  mstars,  eqnal  to 
6.2187  statute  mllea. 

NAIL.  In  cloth  measure  a  nail  to  214  indiea  or  -ft 
of  a  yard. 


A  weii^t  oqsal  in 

to 


0KB. 
Egypt 

Greece  to 

Hungary  to 

Turkey  to 

Hangary  and  WsllachiB  to 
China,  Japan,  and  Sumatrato  188>4 

Philippine  Islands  to  137.9 


2.7225  American  poDods 
2.84  American  pounds 
8.0817  American  pounds 
2.82888  American  pounds 
2.5  American  pints 
American  pounds 
American  pounds 


OUNCE.  A  weight;  one  twelfth  of  a  pound  troy; 
one  sixteenth  of  a  pound  OToirdupoia.  Ths  troy  ounce 
eontalna  480  grains;  the  aTolrdnpoto  onnes^  487H 
graina. 

OUNCE,  XXUID.  The  British  fluid  Sudco  is  equal 
to  the  bulk  of  487. S  grains  (an  aToirdupois  ounce)  of 
distilled  wator  at  62o  Fahr.;  the  United  States  fluid 
ounce  fs^taof  a  gallon  and  contains  4S6.088  grains 
of  distilled  wator  at  62o  Fahr.  The  British  fluid 
ounce  is  equal  to  28.4  cubic  cmtlmeton;  the  United 
States  fluid  ounce,  to  38.57  sable  centimeters.  A  fluid 
ounce  to  ^  of  a  pint. 

FAUI.  A  measure  et  length  eqvsl  to  Hthsr  ths 
width  of  the  hand  or  to  8  and,  sometimea,  d  indisa. 
The  aame  as  band. 

PAPEB,  SIZES  or. 

FOLDED. 

Letter  10    x  16 

Commercial  Letter.  11    x  17 

PackotPost  U»<xl8 

Fookov  I2M  X  » 


6x8 

7x9 

Cosmnarcial  Note. . . 

8    X  10 

Packet  Note  

9  Xll 

BaANot*  

8)tf  xU 

OOUHON 

SIZES 

SncB. 

Flat  Cap  

.,14x17 

Dssny  

..16x21 

Wto  

..17x22 

Naxb.  Stn. 

Hedhun  I8xZI 

Double  SmaU  Cap  16  x  26 

Royal  19x24 

Double  Cap  17x28 


SIZES   OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

Tbkm.  Sua. 

Tire-column  FoUo  SO  x  86  Inebes 

Six-column  Folio  22  x  81  Inebea 

Six-column  FoUo,  extrs  margin  2SxS2lnchea 

Seven-colimm         Folio    24  x  85  inches 

Seven-column         Folk),  extnt  margin  24  x  86  inches 

Elght-ooliunn  Folio  26  x  40  inches 

Ntna-C(riumn  FoUo  88  x  44  inehaa 

Four-column  Quarto  28  x  81  inehee 

Five-column  Quarto  26  x  40  inebea 

Six-c(4umn  Quarto  ,,  80  x  44inchea 

Sav«»-colamn        Quarto  a6x4StaidMa 

PBCX.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel,  or  8  quarts, 
used  in  dnr  measors.    Tb«  United  States  peek  contains 

587.6  cubic  inches  and  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  Win- 
(^tiester  bushel.  The  British  imperial  peck  contains  2 
gallons  or  554.546  cubic  inches. 

PBJffNT  WBIGHT.  Originally  the  weight  of  the  old 
Anglo-Norman  silver  penny — ^22  M  graina.  It  to  now 
reeinnisd  in  apothecaries'  weight  ud  in  jeweler's  weight 
at  24  graina  or  oue  twentieth  of  a  troy  onncs.  Written 
dwt. 

WBI0HT8  ANB  BIEA8UBE8  OF  THH  FHIUP- 

PINSa. 

1  pulgada  (12  linea)  equato  .927  ineh. 

1  pie  equals  11.125  inches. 

1  vara  equals  88.375  indies. 

I  gantah  equato  .8796  gallon. 

1  caban  equals  21.901  gallons. 

1  libra  (16  onio)  equato  1.0144  lb.  ST. 

1  arroba  equato  25.860  lb.  aT. 

1  catty  (16  taal)  equals  1.884  lb.  mr. 

1  peeul  (100  catty)  eqoato  188.488  lb.  av. 

FIB.  A  measars  equal  In  Argentine  BepBhUo  to 
0.9478  American  foo^  and  in  Spain  to  0.81407  Ameri- 
can foot. 
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Pia.    A  unit  of  vslght  for  lead,  equal  to  301  The  English  imperial  quart             eqnali  1.13S9  Uten 

pogndt.  The  SoMch  qaart                          eqaata  8.S98  Utera 

PIK.    A  nnuurf  In  TuTkey  equal  to  27.9  American  QOABTBB.    In  doth  mtuan  !a  a  qoartar  of  a  Tard, 

Indtea.  or  4  nalla.    FIto  quartera  maka  an  Enj[Iii]i  oIL 

pure.    A  mpaiure  equal  to  one  half  quart.    "Hm  '  quABTEB.    A  moaaaro  In  Oreat  Brttala  aqnal  to 

United  Btatet.  or  old  wine  ^int,  coutaina  2f -875  eubio  8.252  buBheb.    For  nwaaorins  coal  the  um  in  London 

inches;   the   Enslish   Imperial   pint,    84.6S925    cnbio  u  86  bnaitela. 

inches :  the  old  cnatomary  ale  pint,  85.25  cubie  Inches;  tmAwm     i                »r  »Ai.h>  i«  TTnU^ 

«d  the  old  scotch  pint*  about  8  old  .1.  pinU  or  105  }^              iS'  ElSud."?.  pSK 

cubio  iQchea.                                                  ,  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  hundredweight.    Used  dtiefl;  ia 

FIFE.    A  meaBure  of  wine  Tsrying  according  to  the  weighing  grain, 

sort  of  wine.    Ordinarily  a  pipe  is  105  imi>enBl  or  128  QUINTAL.    A  weisht  eonal  in 

United  State,  g.llons.  .J-o  pil^  of  105  imperial  gal-  ArS^S^puWic''"''"  ""to  101.42  American  ponnd. 

Ions  or  210  impcrml  gsUons  make  •  BrCil                              to  ISO.Ofl  American  pminda 

POINT.    A  mesaure  or  unit  in  navigwtion  equal  to  Caatile,  Mexico,  Chile,  and 

one  oi|*th  of  a  right  angle  or  1114  o.    It  is  the.sn^e  p^^u                            to  101.41  American  pounds 

between  adjacent  poinU  of  the  compass.    This  >■  Qreece                                to  128,8    American  pounds 

tonn  uel  when  saying  "to  bring  the  ship  up  ball  a  j„  ordinary  commercial  use  in  the  United  States  and 

pgint,"  Canada  a  quintal  of  fish  (usually  cod)   weigtis  100 

FOIHT.    A  measure  In  typography  used  to  relate  pounds, 

and  define  the  bodiea  of  type.    A  point  la  about  one  QTHNTAIi.    One  hundred  thousand  grama,  equal  to 

•eventy-second  of  an  inch.    This  method  of  measuring  220.46  pounds. 

the  tcSght  of  type  was  originated  i"  "87       lou™»"  qfjISB.    A  measure  of  psper  consisting  of  24  sheets; 

the  7oiui?er.  a  type  <«w»5«i«  of  Paris.    The  French  t,j;«twentieth  part  of  a  reak. 

Fofnir^TASSdaSji  'dot^f "  u"  IBM.^*^:  BEAM.    A  quantity  of  paper  consisting  of  20  quires 

uEEt  frft  ffi  theTrenA  standard  would  caose  too  of  24  sheets  esch  for  writfng  papei^SO  sheets  in  alL 

;  distuAanw  in  the  thorough^  established  ays-  Some  drawing  paper  reams  are  from  472  to  500  sheeU; 

C  of  the  UnUedltares     The  fSlSwfag  table,  showing  and  a  printer's  ream  conUin.  516  sheet,  or  114  qoii»i 

the  face  of  the  trpe  up  to  12  point,  will  give  the  old  above  the  ordinary  to  allow  for  waate  in  printing, 

name  and  the  new  point  siae  of  type  commonly  used :—  BOD.    A  measure  of  length  composed  of  5H  yards, 

Thus  8-point  type  means  that  the  body  of  the  mie  or  16^  feet,  or  198  inches.    It  is  also  called  a  perch 

standa  eight  seven  ty-seconda  of  an  inch  or  oneninth  ol  q,  p^g^ 

an  Inch  hleh.    The  face  of  a  type  is  not  always  Uio  40  rods       equals  1  furloaj 

^e  height  aa  the  body.    Twelve  pointy  or  twelve  320  rods       equals  1  mile 

rri^rta°'abS;it"iii2S;"'''"''^""  bod.  <nn«0.    The  nmul  -«.dard  «or  .mea^rin, 

6  pica  ema  maka  aDou*  one  uMso.  ^^.^             sometimes  spoken  of  as  a    "perdi  d 

p-™-.    Nak«0»  masonry."    It  is  generally  taken  at  25  cubic  feet,  but 

ruHTiv.     TrFK.  sometimes  at  22;  though  a  cubic  rod  or  iwrch  contains 

3      Bxcelslor,  24  ^j^  cubic  feet.    This  is  calculated  as  being  16  ^  feet 

M  BriUuit.  'ong  by  1  K  feet  by  1  foot.    It  is  being  replaced  by  the 

A      a^nfhMvtBi-  cubio  yard. 

«f"^I!!!r^*                    ■     ■_  8A0BHB.    A  Bussian  measure  equal  to  7  American 

5  Paari  .bcdcfchUkimftopqr««wx^  800BB.  A  measure  of  20  unita;  used  as  an  exact 
5^  Acate.           abcdef^iklmnopqnluvwijrs  measure  only  in  the  aingnUr,  thouA  the  general 

6  Nonpareil,  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw  preasion  "score,  of  writers"  is  used.  Score  is  derived 
«     uinbui          abcdefehijklninopqrstuTWxyz  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  to  cut;  and  when  Ul^  was 

7  maim.         aD«iBgiu]jumuuiJ4           7  ^           cutting  notdies  on  a  stick,  the  twentieth  was 

8  Brerlw.         abcdefgnijUmnopqrstnvvxyz  scored  or  cut  in  deeper  than  the  others.    Zt  was  the 

9  Bcargeol..  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyi  ^-^^^  Used  now  only  in  apothecarie.'  weight. 
10     Lour  primer.  abcdef&fhilklmnopqrstUVWX  it  is  one  third  of  a  dram  and  Is  made  up  of  20  grains, 

U     SmaUsioa.    abcdeighljklmnopqrstuV  bb.    a  Japanese  measure  equal  to  0.02451  American 

U     Pica.             abcdefghijklmnopqrst  "^^bbOOUD.    (D  in  angular  measure  the  sUtieth  part 

1     J   /    1  "I  i„ „  of  a  minute.    (2)  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 

14     English.        aDCaeig^niJlCininOpq  sees.    An  East  Indtan  weight  equal  to  I  pound  and 

16     Two-line  brevier.  18  ouacra  (American). 

18     Great  primer.           '  .  SHAJTO.    A  Japanese  measure  equal  to  11.9805 

„     T,  American  Inclus. 

S                        .  8H0.  A  Japanese  measure  equal  to  1.8  Amerloan 

22     Two-line  small  pica.  quarts. 

21     Two-Hoe  pica.  SHOEBCAEBB'S  8ZZE8.    Number  1  la  4.125  inehes 

28     Two4ine  BngUsh.  and  every  encceeding  number  is  one  third  of  an  indi. 

83      Toor-llna  bierler.  There  are  28  numbers  in  all,  arranged  in  two  series: 

88     Three-line  pica.  ^  ^  ^ 

M     n~^na«««i  SPA*-                    of  length  equal  to  •Inches  or 

49     Doable  paragon.  ^            J^        originally  the  distance  between  the 

44     Fonr-Une  small  pica  tjp       the  thumb  and  of  the  little  flnger  when  out- 

48     Four-line  idea.  stretched. 

POOD.    A  weight  in  Bnsaia  equal  to  86.112  Aneri-  aQVABS.    An  srohiteet's  measure  of  100  squan 

can  pounds.  feet.   

POUSD,  AVOIBDUPOia.    Composed  of  7.000  grains.  BQDABE  OB  SUBFACE  IIEASUBE. 

A  cubic  Inch  of  water  weighs  252.458  grains  and  this  In.        Ft.    Ydsu    FIs,  Ol  B. 

weight  determines  the  grain.    An  avoirdupois  pound  is    Square  foot   144  1 

litlras  of  a  troy  pound.  Squaio  yard   1,296         9  1^ 

POmiD,  TBOT.    Composed  of  6,760  grains.    A  troy  Rod,  pole,  or  perch .     M.|04       2^/*    m*  1 

pound  is  .82286  of  an  avoirdupoia  pouaf.  ISSS"*'*'^  10^    mO       40    k  1 

POVOHBOH.    A  cask,  containing  from  72  to  126  OM               110  ]0  4 

ri^ij^      ^•^""'^  ^^"^  ^""^  chaVs?"iT2S  ?^:•"^^i^v^rJS°^»s^ss 

1.102  American  pounds.  square  yards. 

Th?^1dS  sSeVSd  Suart'"  '  'Z">^>  0.9468  liter  8TANDABD.    In  SL  Petersburg  thij^ta  «J  as  . 

The  United  SUtes  dry  quart           equala  1.1017  Utera  Iqmber  measure  equal  to  165  American  enme  leM. 
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WXiaHTS  ANT>  KBASTrBBB 


8m  KILOLITKB. 

A  Britlih  valght  «|u1  to  14  poiuidB  KTolr- 
A  JftpancM  meMmra  equal  to  1.108  Amerinn 
A  Jkpancte  measurd  equal  to  0.25  American 


8TEBS. 

8T0NB. 
dupoii. 

BOX. 
Indwa. 

TAV. 
acre. 

UKA8DRE  OP  TIME. 

■0  aeeondi   1  nlmita. 

00  mlnutea   »  1  hoar. 

ai  taonra   =  1  day. 

7  daya   i  week. 

28  days   —  1  tunar  montb. 

28, 20, 80,  or  81  dsyt   —  1  caleudar  numtb. 

12  calendar  moDlha   »  1  year. 

805  dayi   —  I  cominon  year. 

S66  dayi   —  1  leap  year. 

STAITOASD  TIHB.  SUndard  time  waa  mtrodnced, 
flrat  by  railnMtda,  in  1888.  The  United  Statea  extends 
between  65o  and  125o  west  kmcitade.  Thia  apace  of 
60O  ifl  dlrided  into  4  time  aectiona  of  16o  eadi,  exactly 
eqniTalent  to  one  bonr. 

Eastern  Standard  time  includes  all  of  the  territory 
between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  an  irregular  line  drawn 
from  Detroit  to  Charleston,  8.  0. 

Central  Standard  time  extends  from  the  last  nam«d 
line  to  an  irrezular  line  drawn  from  Bismarcic,  K.  D., 
to  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Monntain  Standard  time  extends  from  the  last  named 
lino  to  (nearly)  the  western  borders  of  Idaho.  Utoh, 
and  Ariiona. 

Faciflc  Standard  time  is  need  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  the  Paeifle  eoait. 

The  difference  of  time  tn  these  sections  as  one  passes 
from  east  to  west  through  them  is  exactly  one  hour.  If 
a  passenger  on  a  train  storta  from  New  Tork  City  at 
IS  o'dodc  noon  (Eastern  time),  hia  watdi,  when  he 
•rrivea  at  Chicago  (Central  time),  will  be  one  honr  fast, 
for  it  viU  be  only  11  ».m.  there;  at  Denver  hta  watch 
will  be  two  hours  faat  and  will  show  12  noon  when  it  is 
only  10  a.m.  there.  This  diflTerence  of  time  was  noted 
markedly  In  the  east  dnriag  the  Democratic  CoRTention 
at  Denver  In  July,  1908,  when  it  waa  10  o'clock  at 
night  in  New  Tork  and  Boston  when  the  convention 
meeting  assembled  at  Denver  at  8  o'clock  (Hountain 
time).  At  San  Francisco  onr  traveler'a  watch  would 
•how  12  noon  when  it  is  only  0  a.m.  (Pacific  time). 


Standard  time  at  Boaton  is  16  minutes  slower  than 
true  Boston  time;  it  is  4  minutes  slower  at  New  York, 
8  minntea  faster  at  Washington,  19  minutes  faster  at 
Charleaton,  8.  C,  28  minutes  slower  at  Detroit,  18 
minntea  faster  at  Kansas  City,  10  minates  slower  at 
Chicago,  1  minuto  faater  at  St,  Louis,  28  minutes 
faater  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  10  minutes  faster  at  8an 
Francisco. 

BELL  TIMB  ON  8HXPB0AXD. 


Time,  A.  M.     1     Time,  a.  h. 

Time,  A.  M. 

1  Bell,  12.30 

2  Bells,  1.00 
8  1.30 
4    *•  2.00 

6  *'  2.30 
«    "  8.00 

7  "  tM 

8  "  4.00 

1  Bell,  4.30 

2  Bells.  e.oo 

8     "  5.80 
4     "  6.00 
&     "  6.80 

6  "  7.00 

7  *■  7.S0 

8  "  8.00 

1  Bell,  8.80 

2  Bells,  S.00 

3  "  9.80 

4  "  10.00 
ft  "  lOJO 
0    **  11.00 

7  "  IIJO 

8  Nora 

Time,  p.  II. 

Time,  p.  u.       I     Time,  p.  m. 

1  Bell.  12.30 

2  Bella,  1.00 
8    '•  1.30 

4  "  2.00 

5  '  2.30 
«    "  8.00 

7  "  8.30 

8  "  4.00 

1  Bell,           4  90 

2  Bells,  5.00 
8    "  5.30 
4     "  6.00 

1  Bell.  6.S0 

2  Bells,  7.00 
8     "  7.30 
4     "  8.00 

1  Bell,  8.30 

2  Bells,  9.00 

3  "  9.80 

4  ■'  10.00 

5  -"  10.30 

6  ■■  11.00 

7  "  11.80 

8  "  MIdnlgbt 

On  shipboard,  for  purpoaa  of  discipline  and  to 
divide  the  watch  fairly,  the  erew  ia  mnatored  In  two 
divlaiona:  the  BUrboard  (right  side,  looking  toirard 
the  head)  and  the  Port  (left).  The  day  oommaneea 
at  noon,  and  fa  thus  divided:  Afternoon  Wateh,  noon 
to  4  P.  H.;  Flrat  Dog  Wateh,  4  P.  H.  to  8  P.  h.; 
Second  Dog  Watch,  0  P.  M.  to  8  P.  H. :  First  Watch, 
8  P.  H.  to  Uldnight:  Middle  Watob,  Uidnlght  to  4 
A.  x.:  Morning  '\nitoii,  4  a.  h.  to  8  A.  IL;  Forenoon 
Watch,  8  A.  H.  to  noon.  This  makes  seven  Watches, 
which  enables  the  erew  to  keep  them  altornatoly,  as 
the  Watch  which  comes  on  duty  at  noon  one  day  has 
the  afternoon  next  day.  and  the  men  who  have  only 
fonr  hours'  rest  one  night  have  oigbt  hours  the  next. 
Thia  is  the  reason  for  having  Dog  Watches,  which  are 
made  by  dividing  the  hours  between  4  P.  U.  and  8 
p.  M.  into  Watches.  Time  is  kept  by  means  of 
"BsIIb,"  althoui^  aometimea  there  Is  hot  one  Ball 
on  the  ship. 


Tlma  Difference. 


FtACIS. 


IT  18  AT 

Aden  Arabia 

Amatordam  Uollaud 

Atbeos  Greece 

Berlin   Germany 

Bombay  India 

Bremen  Germany 

Central  TlTn«(fr)  United  States 

Constantinople  ,  Turkey 

Copenhagen  t>enmark 

Dublin  Ireland 

Eastom  Tiraedi)  United  Statea 

Hamburg  Germany 

Havre  France 

Hongkong  China 

Honolulu  Hawaii 

Liverpool  England 

London  England 

Madrid  rTiSpaln 

Manila  Philippine  Islands 

Melbourne  Australia 

Mountain  Tim«  (r). . . .  United  States 

PaclfloTIme(^  United  Statos 

Paris  Prance 

Rome  Italy 

Stockholm  Sweden 

St.  Petonburf  Russia 

VIeima  Austria 

Yokohama  Japan 


Wbsn  it  m  IS  O'CLOCK  Noon 

ACCOBDIMO  TO 


Eaatom 

(a) 


Central 


Mountain 

(c) 


Paciflo 


Etahdabd  Tin  m  m  Usitid  States 


8.00  p.  u. 
6.20  P.  H. 
fl.!»  P.  M. 
5.54  P.  M. 
0.51  P.  M. 
6.33  P.  H. 
11.00  A.  U. 
6.56  P.  u. 
5.60  P.  H. 
4.35  P.  U. 


6.40  P.  H. 
5.00  P.  U. 
12  37  A.  M." 
6.29  A.  M. 
4.48  p.  w. 
t  oo  P.  H. 
4.45  P.  u. 
1.04  A.  u* 
2.40  A.  U* 

10,00  A.  M. 

9.00  A.  M. 
S.09  P.  U. 
6..W  p.  u. 
6.12  P.  U. 

7.01  P.  H. 
«.06  P.  H. 
2.19  A.  u.« 


9.00  P.  u. 
ff.20  P.  U. 
7.3a  P.  H. 
G.54  P.  H. 
10.51  P.  H. 
6.38  P.  H. 

7.56  P.' M. 

6.50  P.  H. 

6.35  P.  u. 

1. 00  P.  If. 

6.40  P.  U. 

e.oo  P.  H. 

1.37  A.  II.* 

7.29  A.  M. 

6.48  P.  II. 

6.00  P.  u. 

6.46  P.  u. 

2,04  A.  M.* 

3.40  A.  u* 
11.00  A.  M. 
10.00  A.  U. 

6.09  P.  U. 

6,50  P.  U. 

7.12  P.  M, 

8  01  P.  U. 

7,06  p.  «. 

S  ly  A.  u.* 


10,00  P. 

7.20  p. 

8,35  P. 

7.6*  P. 
11.51  P. 

7.83  P. 

1,00  p. 

8.66  P. 

7.60  P, 

6.S5  P, 

2.00  P. 

7,40  P. 

7.00  p. 

2.37  A. 

8,29  A. 

6,48  P. 

7.00  P. 

6.45  P. 

s  ot  A. 

4.40  A. 


11,00  A.  H. 
7,09  P.  H. 
7.50  P.  u. 
8,12  P.  H. 
9.01  P.  H. 
8.06  P.  II. 
4.19  A.  U.* 


11.00  P. 

8.20  P. 

B.85  P. 

8,54  P. 
12,51  A. 

8.33  P. 

2,00  P. 

B.56  P. 

8.60  P. 

7.86  P. 

8.00  P. 

S  40  P. 

8,00  P. 

8.37  A. 

9.29  A. 

7.48  P. 

8.00  p 

7.46  P. 

4.04  A. 

6,40  A. 

1.00  P. 


8.09  p,  U. 
ft.50  P.  U. 
9.12  P.  M. 
10.01  p.  u. 
9,06  P.  II. 
6.19  A.  M.* 


At 


London. 


Pula. 


3  00  P.  U. 
12.20  P,  U. 

1.86  P,  M. 
VZM  P.  M. 

4  51  P. U. 
12,33  P.  U. 

6-00  A,  M. 

1  56  P.  U. 
12  50  P.  U. 
11,36  A.  H. 

7,00  A.  M. 
12.40  P.  H. 
12  MOON 

7  87  P.  «. 

1.29  A.  H. 
11.48  A.  u. 

11.48a!  h. 
8.04  P.  u. 
9,40  P.  II. 

6.00  A.  H. 
4  00  A.  H. 

12.09  P.  u. 
I2..W  p.  H. 
1.12  P.  M. 

2.01  P.  u. 
1.06  P.  H. 
9.19  P.  M. 


2,61  P.  II. 
12.10  P.  H. 

1-26  p.  X. 
12.45  P.M. 

4.42  P.  M. 
12.24  P.U. 

6.61  A.  H. 

1,47  P.  u. 
12.41  P.  H. 
11.26  A.M. 

6,61  A.  H. 
12.81  P.  M. 
11.51  A.  H. 

7.27  P.  H. 

1.19  A.  U. 

11.30  A.u. 
11.61  A.  u. 
11.86  A.  u. 

7.64  P.  U. 

9.31  p.  M. 

4.61  A.  u. 
8.51  A.  U. 

12.41  p.  u. 
1.08  p.  M. 

1.62  P.  H. 
12.67  P.  H. 

9.00  p.  U. 


*At  pl*r*«  marked  *  the  tliDs  noted  li  la  tha  mornlni  of  tha  pollowino  d«y. 

(«}  "Bastkbr"  laclodtii  Mew  Tork.  Boitoo,  Philadelpbia,  BiUlmore,  WB*hlnft»a,  Bfcbmimd,  Mortolk.  OharlvateB.  Bnfalo, 
PlMibari.  Montrul.  Qatlwe,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  ate. 

W  '^aavnAL"  iDclndasi  Ohlcsfo,  St.  Lonla.  lIlDDaapalU,  Bt,  Panl,  Hllwaakss,  Kaniai  City,  Onaba,  Indfaa^lls,  Clnrlsaatl, 
Olsvalsad,  Datrolt,  Keir  Oriaaaa.  Mamphia,  SaiaDaah,  Fanaae»la.  WlnBlpag,  ate. 


(*)  "koinra>AiK"  Ineladt*iI>a»ar,L«advl]I«,  Oolorada  Sprinn,  Halana.  Koflnatlf.  W.  T.),  etc, 
fdi  "f  AOmO"  InslaJssi  IsB  tianosoo.  ronland  [UrsBMl.  TIcleria.  TancasTer.  Tacana.  Beattie.  etc. 
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BASXBB  SVMDAT.    A  Ubie  •howiaff  th*  date  of 

XaiUr  Snadv  in  «»eh  jan  of  th«  twentieth  centar?: — 

1900—  >AvrU  15  1984 — April    1  1968 — AprU  14 

1901— April    7  1986— April  21  1969— AprU  6 

1902 —  K»r.  80  1986 — AprU  12  1970 — Mar.  29 
1908— April  12  1987— Mar.  28  1971 — April  11 

1904 —  ^April    8  1988 — April  17  1972 — April  2 

1905 —  April  28  1989 — AprU    9  1973 — April  22 

1906 —  April  15  1940 — M«r.  24  1974 — April  14 

1907 —  MftT.  81  1941 — April  18  1975 — Mar.  30 

1908 —  April  19  ■  1942 — April    5  1976 — ^April  18 

1909 —  April  IX  194B — April  25  1977 — April  10 

1910 —  Mar.  27  1944 — April    9  1978 — Mar.  26 

1911 —  April  16  1945 — April    1  1979 — April  15 

1912 —  April  7  1946 — April  21  1980— AprU  6 
1918 — Mar.  28  1947— AprU    6  1981 — April  19 

1914 —  April  12  1948 — Mar.  28  1982 — ^April  11 

1915 —  April    4  1949 — April  17  1988 — April  3 

1916 —  April  28  1950 — AprU    9  1984 — April  22 

1917 —  April    8  1951 — Mar.  25  1985 — April  7 

1918 —  Mar.  81  1852 — April  IS  1986 — Mar.  SO 

1919 —  April  20  1958 — April    6  1987— April  19 

1920 —  April    4  1954 — April  18  1988 — ^AprU  8 

1921 —  Mar.  27  1955 — April  10  1989 — Har.  26 

1922 —  April  16  1956 — April  1  199&— April  15 
1928— April  1  1957— April  21  1991— Mar.  81 
1934 — April  20  1958 — ^AprU  0  1992 — ^AprU  19 
193fl^April  12  1959— Ifar.  29  1998— April  11 
192B— April    4  19G0— AprU  IT  1994— AprU  8 

1927—  April  IT  1901— April    2  1995— April  16 

1928—  April    8  1902— AprU  22  1996— AprU  7 

1929 —  Mar.  81  1968 — April  14  1997 — Mar.  30 

1980 —  April  20  1964— Mar.  29  1998 — April  12 

1981 —  AprU    5  1965 — April  18  1999 — April  4 

1982 —  ^Mar.  27  1966 — AprU  10  2000 — April  28 
1938— AprU  18  1967— Mar.  26 

TEE  FBEHCH  BEVOLVTIOKABT  ERA.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  tbe  conrentien  decreed  that  the  common 
era  shonld  be  abolisfaed  in  all  civil  affairs,  and  that  the 
new  French  era  should  begin  on  September  22,  1792, 
th«  dar  oi  the  trae  intuninil  equinox,  and  that  eadi 
meeaedlBf  year  should  begin  at  the  midnight  of  the 


day  on  irtilch  the  tm«  autumnal  equinox  talla.  The 
year  was  diTided  Into  12  months  of  80  days  each.  In 
ordinary  yean  there  were  6  extra  days,  from  the  17th 
to  the  2lBt  of  our  September,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
fourth  year  was  a  aixth  complementary  day.  Thb  reck- 
oning was  first  used  on  November  26,  1798,  and  was 
continued  until  December  81,  1805,  when  It  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  Gregorian  calendar,  used  througfaout 
the  rest  of  Europe,  was  resumed.  The  following  were 
the  dates  for  the  year  1793,  tbe  first  complete  year  of 
this  style  of  reclEoning: — 

Vendemiaire  (Vintage),  September  22  to  October  21. 

Bmmaire  (Foggj  ),  October  22  to  November  20. 

Frimaire  (Sleety)    November  21  to  December  20. 

Nivose  (Snowy),  December  21  to  January  19. 

Pluvioee  (Rainy),  January  20  to  February  18. 

Ventoee  (Windy),  February  19  to  March  20. 

Oerminal  (Budding),  March  21  to  April  19. 

Floreal  (Flowery),  AprU  20  to  May  19. 

Pralrial  (Pasture).  May  20  to  June  18. 

Messidor  (Harvest),  June  19  to  July  18. 

Thermidor  (Hot).  July  19  to  August  17. 

Fructtdor  (Fruit),  August  18  to  September  IS. 

The  montha  were  divided  into  8  decades  of  10  days 
each,  but  to  make  up 'the  865,  5  were  added  at  tbe  end 
of  September:  Frimidi,  dedicated  to  Virtue;  Doodi,  to 
Qenius;  Tridi,  to  Labor;  Quartldi,  to  Opinion;  and 

auintidi,  to  Reward!,    To  leap  year,  called  Olympic,  a 
ith  dsjr.  September  22  or  28,  Seztidi,  "the  day  of 
the  Revolution,"  was  added. 

To  each  tenth  day,  86  in  all,  were  assigned  86  "FMee 
D^cadaires,"  decreed  by  the  National  Oonvention  on 
the  eighteenth  Prairisl,  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being 
and  Nature,  the  Human  Race,  the  French  People,  Bene- 
factors of  Humanity  Martyrs  for  Liberty,  Liberty  and 
Equality,  the  Republic,  Liberty  of  the  World,  Love  of 
Country,  Hatred  of  Tyrants  and  Traitors,  Truth,  Jus- 
tice, Modesty,  Glory  and  Immortality,  Friendship,  Fru- 
gality, Coursge,  Good  Faith.  Heroism.  Disinterestedness, 
Stoicism,  Love,  Conjugal  Fidelity,  Paternal  Love,  Ma- 
ternal Tenderness,  Filial  Piety,  Infancy,  Childhood. 
Manhood,  Old  Age,  Sicknees,  Agrieultara,  IndnMry, 
Our  AnceMon,  Our  FosteritTi  woouieaa. 


Table  of  Days  Between  Two  Datee. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  NnMBER  OF  DATS  BETWEEN  AST  TWO  DATS  WITBni  TWO  TBAR8. 
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The  above  table  applies  to  ordinary  yean  only.  ITor  leap  year,  one  day  muat  In  added  to  each  nmober  oi  day* 
after  February  28. 

ExAifFLE.— To  flnd  the  number  of  days  between  June  8. 1900.  and  Febraary  16, 1901 ;  Tbe  flgnrea  oppoaite  tot  tmrd 
day  In  the  first  June  column  are  154;  those  opposite  tbe  sixteenth  day  Intheeecond  February  cohimnare412.  Snbtraet 
tbe  firft  from  Oie  tecond  produc(-i. IM  from  412,  and  tbe  result  Is  2S8,  tbe  luimber  of  daya  betweeo  the  two  datea. 
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WSiaKTB  AH3>  XBASUBSS 


XBTOBMZKO  THM  OALBXHAB.  Tin  tm  ftttenpt 
to  Tsfonn  flie  cAlendw  iru  aadt  by  JuUiu  Gmut  ib 
46  B.  0.  He  ordcnd  that  tmrj  j€ue  vaxOr  dMalbIa 
br  4  ihoald  htna  896  dart  nd  all  tb»  othen  S65  dayi. 
Ail  th«  tixth  di^  befora  th*  kshada  of  Uarch  irai 
eonntcd  twice  In  l«ap  yem,  the;  -wett  called  Haaexttl* 
yean.  He  ordered  also  that  the  berinniDK  e'  the  jear 
be  changed  from  Harcfa  Ist  to  January  1st.  The  fifth 
month,  itirmerly  called  Qnintills,  waa  named  July  after 
hinH^.  By  Oaeaar'a  arranrement  the  average  length 
of  the  year  waa  865  %  daya.  which  was  too  great  by  11 
minntea  and  14  Hconda.  TUa  excess  amounted  to  abont 
8  days  in  400  yeara. 

QBBOOBIAH  OALEKPAK.  Th«  Orecorian  eatendar 
ia  nanwd  after  Pope  Gregory  ZIII.,  \>y  whom  it  waa 
introduced.  It  coaaiata  of  a  year  of  S6S  days,  ex- 
cepting thoae  years  which  are  exacttr  divisible  by  4. 
The  ceoturlal  yeara,  such  as  2100,  2200,  etc.,  are  act 
eoDflldered  aa  leap  yeara  unlesa  they  are  exactly  d[viaB>la 
br  400.  Thia  arrangement  correcta  the  error  «  Caaaar'a 
or  the  Julian  ealesoar.  The  length  of  the  averan  year 
of  the  Oreforiaa  calendar  la,  uierafore,  865  iijn,  5 
boan,  49  minntea,  IS  aeconda.  Englana  and  her  eolo- 
nlea  introdueed  tha  aaa  of  the  Oretorian  calendar  in 
1T6S,  iriian  H  waa  neeiwary  to  drop  11  dayi  from  the 
calendar,  ai  there  had  been  titat  differenoo  since  the 
Conndl  of  Nice  in  825.  September  8,  1752,  waa  called 
September  14,  1752.  At  the  same  time  the  bennning  of 
(he  legal  year  wai  changed  in  England  from  March  25 
to  January  1.  The  difference  between  the  Julian  and 
the  Oregorisn  calendars  ia  now  13  days.  Russia  and 
the  Greek  Church  yet  use  the  Julian  calendar. 
TIHB,  TABIATI0N8  QT. 


Zealand, 

AiiKiiata.lfSL. 


Waririncten,  D.  CL.  lt.00  m. 
Atbens.  GresBa.  6^48  p.  m. 
Andlnnd.  Now 

dJEla.  m. 
U.S9p.m. 
10.8Ta.  m. 
12.16  a.  m. 

10.00  p.  m, 
12.24  p.m. 
8.01  p.  m, 
U.01p.an. 
U4\ 


Anada,  Tesaa, 
Batavla.  Java. 

Bombv.  Inda. 
Boaton.  Maas., 
BerUa.  Gannany. 
Calcutta.  India. 

GaBtan.  Chfata,  __   _ . 

Churleabni.&C  lU9a.in. 

Chicago^  ni,  11.18  a.m. 
ConatsnthMwlih 

Tnrkey,  7.01  p> 
Cujpeiilmgauj 

Dwaark  lbSBp.iB. 

DsBTW,  CoL,  VUn  a,  n, 

DoUin.  Ireund,  4.48  p.  m. 

Gibraltar,  Spain.  4.61  p.  m. 

Glasgow.  Scot.,  4.51  p.  m. 

Ha^ax.N.B.,  U.Hp.m. 

Baniabarg,  nk.  U.01p.in. 

Urn*.  Peru,  ULWm. 


London,  Eng.,  8.07  p.  m. 
Hadrld,  Spain,  4.68  p.  n. 
Heeea.  Aimbla.  7.49p.m. 
If  exlco.  Hezieok  lOiST  a.  m. 
MewOrleoaa.  La..  ILOBa.  to. 
Mew  Y(»Or.  Y..  12.Up.  m. 
Olympia,  Waah- 

ington,  8l87  a.  m. 

Omaha.  NeK,  10.44  a.  m. 
Parla,  Franca,  6.42  p.  m. 
PdUng,  China,  12.54  a.  m. 
PhltaMphta,  Pa.,  18.11  p.  m. 
PIttabnrg.  Pa..  11.4Sa.B. 
Rio  Janeiro,  Bra.,  S.lCp.111. 
Roma,  Itahr,  8.68  p.  m. 

St.  Loula,  Ho..  11.07  a.  m. 
SL  Petorabutc 

Roaala,  7.08  p.  m. 

Salt  Lake  CitT. 

Utah.  B.40a.m. 
San Franetaco,  CaL.8.68 a.  m. 
TaUahaasee.  Fla..  11.30  a.  m. 
Tokyo.  Japan,  2.27  a.  m. 
Toronto^  Can.,  11.51  a.  m. 
Valparaiso,  ChOe,  12.21  p.  m. 


DxnAinms  asd  mail  twb  to  roBnoir 


OZIXBS  nOK  TBB  OZTT  OF  nW  TOBX:— 


Br  Foatal  Roato 
Adelaide,  ate  San  F^raaelaeo 
Alexandria,  rte  London 
Amsterdam,  via  London 
Antwerp,  via  London 
Athena,  via  London 
Bahia,  Brasil 

Bangkok,  Siam,  via  Ban  FHndieo 
Bangkok,  Slam,  via  London 
Bataria,  JaTa,  via  London 
Berlin 

Bombay,  via  London 
Bremen 
BuenoB  Alrea 
Calcutta,  via  London 
Cape  Town,  via  London 
Oonatantinople,  via  Loodoo 
Florence,  via  London 
Glasgow 

Grey  Town,  via  New  Orleans 

Halifax,  N.  B. 

Hamburg 

Havana 

Hoag-koag,  ate  San  FraneUoo 
Honolnli^  «fa  Ban  Fnndseo 
Liverpool 
Limdon 

Uadrid,  ate  Loadon 
Uaaila,  efa  San  Franeiaco 
M^bourae,  via  San  Fraadaeo 
HeUeo  City  (railroad) 
Panama 
Parla 


Hilaa. 

12,845 

6,150 
8,085 
4,000 
6,655 
5,870 
12,000 
18,125 
13,800 
4,885 
9,765 
4,285 
8,045 
11,120 
11,245 
5,810 
4,800 
8,870 
2,815 
646 
4,820 
1,866 
10,590 
6,646 
8,640 
8,740 
4,025 
10,198 
12,266 
8,750 
a.855 
4,020 


Diva. 
84 

IS 

0 
9 
12 
21 
48 
41 
84 

e 

24 
8 
29 
26 
27 
11 
10 
10 
7 
3 
0 
8 
26 
18 
8 
8 
9 
83 
26 
5 
6 
8 


Rio  de  Janeiro  0,804  St 

RoBM^  vte  Iiondon  6,080  9 

Rotterdam,  via  London  i,086  9 

St.  Petersburg,  via  London  5,870  10 

Ban  Jnan,  Porto  Riro  1,860  6 

Shanghai,  vi*  San  Frandaoo  9,920  28 

Shanghai,  via  London  14,745  45 

Stockholm,  via  London  4.975  10 

Sydney,  via  San  Francisco  11,570  21 

Valparaiso,  via  Pansma  6,915  87 

Vienna  4.740  10 

Yokohama,  via  San  Frandaco  7,848  20 

10,    A  Japaneoe  neasura  equal  to  2  Amarieaa  paAa. 

TOW.  A  maaaare  of  weight  equal  to  SO  hvndred- 
wei^t.  In  Enriand  It  ia  2,240  poanda,  a  long  ton; 
in  the  United  BtateL  2,000  pounds,  a  short  ton. 

A  ton  of  round  timber  equals  40  cubic  feet. 

A  ton  of  hewn  timber  equals  50  cubic  feet. 

A  ton  of  flour  equsla  8  saclcs  or  10  barrels. 

A  ton  of  potatoca  equals  from  10  to  86  buahela. 

A  ton  of  wheat  equals  30  buahela. 

A  ton  of  earth  or  ground  aquah  X  enUo  yard  or  St 
cable  feet. 

A  too  of  grindatonea  equals  15  eublo  feet. 
A  ton  of  Portland  stone  equals  16  cnblo  feet, 
A  ton  of  salt  equals  42  bushels. 
A  ton  of  lime  equals  40  bushels. 
A  loo  of  coke  equals  28  bushels. 
A  ton  carrjrlng  capacity  of  a  freight  ship  equals  40 
enbia  faet. 

TOV,  XBTSIO.    The  wel^t  of  1,000  kilogram^ 
qua!  to  2,204.6  pounda. 
TOnSEIiAJfD.    A  Danish  measure  equal  to  1.36  aerea. 

TOmtdLGB.  Tonnage  nay  ref«r  to  either  th*  veaael 
ton  or  to  the  cargo  ton. 

Vessel  tonnage  la  either  diaplacement,  groaa  register, 
or  net  register. 

DlsplacoBient  tonnage  la  the  weight  of  the  Vesael  and 
ia  equal  to  tha  w«ltht  of  water  diaphieed  by  tha  floating 
Teasel. 

Grosa  register  tonnage  ia  found  by  dividing  the  nna- 
ber  of  cubic  feet  la  the  capacity  of  the  ship  by  100.  A 
veaael  faa«  one  "grosa"  ton  for  each  100  cubio  feet  of 
camdty, 

Vet  register  tonnage  is  found  by  dividing  by  100  the 
capacity  In  cubic  feet  of  the  space  in  which  cargo  and 
passengers  may  be  carried. 

Cargo  ton  li  estimated  by  both  weight  and  meaaure- 
ment.  to  the  weight  estimate,  the  short  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  tha  metria  ton 
of  2.204.62  pounds  may  be  used. 

When  caiito  is  shipped,  not  by  weight  but  by  meaa- 
urement.  40  cubic  feet  of  space  is  estimated  to  hold  a 
ton.  Thia  is  aaid  to  be  the  apace  occupied  by  a'  long 
ton  of  wheat  and  Is  naed  aa  th*  standard. 

T6bil.    A  Chlneoe  measure  equal  to  1.41  ladieo. 

TXnr.  A  measure  of  liquid  equal  by  atatuta  to  S52 
old  wine  or  United  States  galloas.  Equal  to  two  bntta 
or  pipes  of  126  gallona  each. 

TVmiUHD.  A  Swedish  meaoure  equal  to  1.33  aerea. 
VARA.  An  old  Spanish  meaanre  of  about  88  Indiea. 
VBDRO.  A  Buulan  measure  equal  to  2.707  gaOOBa. 
TBBST.    A  Russlsn  measure  equal  to  0.668  (or 

nearly  two  thirds)  American  mile. 

VLOOKA.    A  measure  of  Ruulaa  Pidand  equal  la 

41.98  American  acres, 

WEEK.  A  period  of  7  consecutive  daya,  of  which 
Sunday  is  the  first  day  (usually  ao  reckoned).  There 
are  52  weeks  In  a  year.  A  period  of  2  weeks  Is  a  fort- 
night, an  abbreviation  tor  14  nights. 

TABD.  The  standard  unit  of  long  measure,  com- 
posed of  S  feet  or  86  Inches.  It  Is  equal  to  81.44 
centimeters. 

5%     yarda       equal  1  rod 
240     yarda       equal  1  cable' s-1ength 
1760     yarda       equal  1  mile 
2026.6  yarda       equal  1  nautical  mile 

TEAR.  The  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  around 
the  son,  about  365  days,  6  hours,  48  minutes,  and  47 
seconds.  Tha  aidereal  year  la  865  daya,  6  hours,  9 
minutes,  and  9.8  seconda.  A  period  of  IS  calendar 
months.  Aa  we  reckon  866  days  to  the  year,  that  la  (aa 
seen  above)  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  47  seeondi  too 
abort.  Accordingly  once  every  four  yean  a  day  is 
added  to  the  year,  making  it  866  days.  But  by  so 
doinr  we  add  the  equivalent  of  6  hours  to  each  year, 
which  1b  too  much.  To  correct  thia  error  we  do  not 
make  a  leap  year  of  any  year  which  can  be  divided  by 
400. 
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Distance  Between  the  Chief  Forts  of  the 
World  by  Sea  in  Hauticai  JCUea. 

UHITBD   STATES  POETS. 

MiIm. 

BOSTON  to  Lirerpool,  northern  routa  2,790 

■outhern  rosM  2,932 

HOHOLUIiU  to  AnckUnd,  N.  Z.  8,915 

Ban  Francisco  2,089 

Tokohama  8.445 

MEW  OBUBAHB  to  Harana  570 

Lirerpool  4,767 
Southamptoii,  EnsUnd, 

via  ^mnm  4,744 

NEW  TOBK  to  CMon  1,989 

Genoa  4,061 

Olaacow  8,000 

Havre  8,160 

LivniMMl  8,085 

Southampton  8,110 

BAH  nJUIOUOO  to  AeapnlGO  1,860 

HoBotnlu  2,089 

Ttctoria  T60 

Tokohama  S,2S0 

CANADIAN  POSTS. 

HAUTAZ,  N.  fl.,  to  Bermuda  740 

LoDdoD  2.723 
POBT  OHUBOHZLL,  HudMo  BaT>  to  LlTsrpool  2.966 

qUBBEO  to  Olaacow  2,563 

Si.  JOBN.  N.  Bn  to  Olaacow  2,605 

London  2.972 

TANOOUTEB,  B.  C,  to  VladiToatok  4,401 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  6,780 

VIOTORIA,  B.  0.,  to  San  Francinco  760 

Yokohama  4,820 

WEST  INDIAN  POBT8. 

BBBKUDA  to  Halifax,  N.  S.  740 

HAVANA  to  New  Orleans  570 

San  Juan,  Porto  Riro  1,030 

Vera  Cms  810 

HINO8T0N.  JAMAICA,  to  Belixe,  Honduras  6G0 

MABTINXqOE  to  Colon  1,357 

Ham  8.560 

ST.  THOMAS  to  Southampton  3,630 

Colon  1,023 

Para  1.700 

Liverpool  S.627 

UN  JUAN,  PORTO  BICO,  to  Havana  1,080 

OENTBAL  AKEEIOAN  POBT8. 

AOAPVLOO  to  Panama  1.410 

San  Pranciaro  1,850 

BBUZE.  HONDURAS,  to  Kin^on,  Jamaica  660 

COLON  to  St.  Thomai  1.023 

Martinique  1,357 

New  York  1,B89 

PANAMA  to  A»pu]ro  1,410 

Auckland,  N.  Z.  6,160 

TEBA  CBUE  to  Havnna  810 

SOUTH  AMBBICAN  PORTS. 

BUENOS  AIBSS  to  Liverpool  6,268 

OAFB  HORN  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  2.350 

Wellington,  N.  Z.  4,400 

GEOROETOWN  or  DEHEBARA  to  London  4,260 

MONTEVIDEO  to  Punta  Arenaa  1,070 

Vftlparaiu  2,743 

Rio  de  Janeiro  1,000 

PARA  to  Liverpool  4.000 

St.  Thomaa  1.700 

PEBNAMBUOO  to  St.  Vincent,  Cape  Verde  1,608 

PtnTTA  ARENAS  to  Montevidpo  1,070 

BIO  DE  JANEIRO  to  C^pe  Horn  2,350 

MontevideD  1,000 

VALPARAISO  to  Montevideo  2,743 

BXTBOFEAN  P0BT8. 

BBIHDISI  to  Malta  860 

0ADI2  to  TenerilFe  098 

0ONSTAMTINOFI.E  to  HaHa  894 

OdpMB  845 

COBX  to  Bl.  John'*.  Newtonndland  1,730 

B-UINBUBaH  (LEITH)  to  Hambnrt  480 

Ireland  1,050 

Shetland  Talanda  270 

PABOE  ISLANDS  to  Rhrttand  Inlands  250 

Ireland  250 

QBiraA  to  Gibraltar  858 

Naples  836 

New  York  4,061 


OIBBALTAB  to  Genoa 

LondoB 

HaraeillM 

Naples 

SonthamptM 
GLASGOW  to  New  York 

Snebec 
t.  John,  N.  B. 
HAVRE  to  Uartiniqna 
New  York 
ICELAND,  BETHJAVIK  to  Edisburfii 
LISBON  to  Dakar 

LIveipool 

 San  Hlpiel,  Asorea 

LIVBBPOOL  to  Boston  (nonhem) 
(southern) 
Bueaoa  Aires 
Lisbon 
Madeira 

Hanritius,  via  Cape  Town 
New  Orleana 
New  York 
Para 

Port  Churcbin,  Hndson  Bay 

Quebec 

St.  ThomsB 
LONDON  to  Georgetown  (DesMRRi) 
Gibraltar 
Halifax 

Helbonme,  via  Snes  Canal 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
Wellington,  tria  Capo  Hon 
MALTA  to  ContUmtinopla 

Brindiai 
XABSBILIBS  to  Alciera 

Gibraltar 

Sydney,  via  Sues  Canal 
NA^US  to  Genoa 

GibralUr 
Port  Said 
ODESSA  to  Constantinople 
POBT  SAID  to  Naples 
SAN  MIGUEL,  ABDRES,  to  Lisbon 
SHETLAND  ISLANDS  to  Edinburch  . 

Faroe  Iriandi 
SOUTHAMPTON  to  Cape  Town 
Obraltar 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
St  Thomaa 
Ttnerlfle 
TBIESTB  to  Bombay 

AUSTRALASIAN  POETS. 

ADELAIDE  to  Kins  Oeorgs'a  Sound 
APIA,  SAMOA  to  Sydney 
AUCKLAND  to  Panama 

Honolulu 
Sydney 

HOBABT  to  Cape  Town 

KING  GBOBOB^S  BOUND  to  Helboumo 
AdeUide 
Aden 

MBUOUBNB  to  King  George's  Sound 
Mauritius 

London,  via  Snax  CanaL 
NOUMEA  NEW  CALEDONIA,  to  Sydney 
SAMOA  to  Sydney 
SUVA  PUI  ISLANDS,  to  Sydney 
SYDNEY  to  Apia,  Samoa 
Auckland 

Suva,  Fiji  Islanda 
Msrseillea,  via  Sues  Canal. 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia 
Vancouver 

  Wellington 

WELLXNGTON  to  Cape  Horn 

London,  via  Cape  Horn 
Sydney 

ASIATIC  POBTE. 

ADEN  to  Bombay 

Golombo,  Ceylon 
Karachi 

King  Oeorse's  Sound 
Port  Said 
Zanslbar 
BOMBAY  to  Aden 

Mauritius 

  Trieste,  via  Snei 

CALCUTTA  to  Rangoon 


Miles. 

858 
1,208 
694 
978 
1,054 
8,000 
2,668 
2,605 
8,560 
8.160 
1,050 
1,547 
888 
780 
2,790 
2,982 
6,258 
983 
1,430 
9,950 
4,767 
3,025 
4,000 
2,966 
2.634 
8,627 
4,260 
1,299 
2,723 
11,055 
2,872 
11,970 
894 
860 
417 
694 
9,831 
338 
973 
1,110 
345 
1,110 
780 
270 
250 
6,016 
1,054 
4,744 
8,110 
3,630 
1,501 
4,817 


1,015 
2.864 
6,160 
8,015 
1.284 
5,838 
1.840 
1,015 
5,114 
1.340 
4,594 

11,055 
1,077 
2.S54 
1,763 
2,854 
1,284 
1,753 
9,881 
1,077 
6.780 
1,280 
4,400 

11,970 
1,280 


1,650 
2,100 
1.480 
6,114 
1.808 
1,120 
1,650 
2,580 
4,817 
880 
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COLOMBO  to  Aden 

Kins  Oeorf**t  Sound 

BOHOKOHO  to  UanTla 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 
KABAOHX  to  Aden 
HAHHiA.  to  Hongkons 
Singapore 
HAHASAXI  to  ^angb^ 
PSNAKO  to  Colombo 
PORT  UZD  to  Aden 
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SISTAVGES 


Uilea. 
2,100 
8,847 
1,27B 

650 

800 
1,440 
1,6Z0 
1,620 
1,480 

650 
1.848 

454 
1.8TB 
1,808 


BAMOOON  to  Calcutta 

SHAMQHAI  to  Hongkong 
Nagaaaki 
.  Tien -tain 

8XROAP0BB  to  Hongkong 
UatHla 

TZBN-TSZH  to  Shanghai 

TOETO  to  Hongkong 

VUJDIVOSTOK  to  VaDcouTer 

TOXOaAMA.  to  Hongkong 
Honolohi 
Baa  Francisco 
Victoria,  Canada 


Miles. 
680 
BOO 
454 
785 
1,440 
1,848 
785 
1,630 
4.401 
1,620 
8,445 
5.280 
4,820 


DlBtaiUMt  9*N«wL  Enrgpaw  CIUbk. 


TRAVELING  DISTAtfOSB 
BETWEEN  TRF 
PBINCIFAL  CITIES  IN  l.L:aOP^ 
IN  HILK^I^ 


TBtiari,^ 
WAaSawj  uns  i2W 

OOM8TANTINOPLE'i2iftli72|l  2138 

ODcasA 
Moscow 

8t.  PXTBBSBDBOj'foe 

Stocxholu  I  ^jm  sin 


M7|  m\4H 
_4S7i  870  mi 

Tffii  j«  iiai 


1021 


fill 


KIT 
41] 


am 


1*96 
1582 


41-^1  iml 
4«i:lMa,IlPa 

fi7!>  E?j!lB97[H77 


678 


lOTOI  is^lMie  

jfflft  af«8[!92f)  lOBlr 

■3>Jt  mri  -jTf^  iK^fl 


960 


1%6 


1510 


363 

hi4 

1339 

1733 

2406 

1510 

i*m  iXX'  W-it  U'Mt  l.Vir.  1L?H1  MJK  -:J  i;  L-' 


(i>yi|_f.^|  ■i'.irt  ^  La7-i  J-Jiy  Mwiiiaft 


Number  of  KUm  fTom  Hew  York  to 


Adriati,  Mich.   T76 

Akron,  Ohio   610 

Albany,  N.  Y   148 

Alexandria.  Va.   888 

Atar>ers,La.   1,661 

Adcffheny,  Pa„   434 

Atlentown,  Pa   92 

Alton.  IlL  1.080 

Annapolia.  Md   222 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich   716 

AtcfaleoFD.  Kan   1.868 

Atlanta.  Ga  1,018 

Auburn,  N.  Y.   828 

AagUBta,McL   407 

Augusta.  Ga   887 

Aurora.  Ill   961 

Baltimore.  Md   188 

Bangor,  Mo   482 

Bath.  He.   882 

Baton  Rou^e,  La.  1.320 

Belfast,  Me   424 

Bellefontsine,  Ohk>. ...  668 

Bfaighamton,  N.  Y   216 

Blackstone,  Maaa   272 

Blocmiington,  IlL   1,087 

Boston.  Majio.   286 

Briatol.  B.  L   216 

Baeyrua,  Ohio.   682 

Baffab),  N.  Y   433 

Burlinfftoo,  N.  J   74 

BorBnaton,  Iowa   1,122 

Burlington,  Vt.   280 

Cambridga,  Mass   239 

Camden.  N.  J   91 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y...  877 
Caraon  City,  Nevada. . .  2.800 

Cbamberabarg,  Pa   246 

Charleeton.  S.  C.   874 

Charleetown,  Masai....  236 

Cbattanoqoa,  Tenn   980 

Cbicaco,  m   911 

ChOlieotbe,  Obk>   Mb 

Cfncmnati.  Obk>   744 

Clrelevaia,  Ohk>   640 

devOand.  Ohio   681 

CohnnUa,  B.C.   744 

Cohnnbus.  Ohio   824 

■Ooneoid.  N.  H   SOB 

746 
864 


Dayton,  Ohk>   804 

Denver,  Col   1,980 

Dee  Moinee,  Iowa  1,261 

Detroit,  Mich   679 

Dover,  N.  H.   804 

Dabuqae,  Iowa  1,100 

Donkirk,  N.  Y   460 

EhBh»,N.Y.   274 

Erie.  Pa.   508 

BvansviUe,  Ind   1,021 

FaU  River,  Maaa   180 

PltohboTg.  Maaa   218 

Fort  Kearney,  Neb. . . .  1,698 

Fcwt  Wwm*  Ind   768 

Fredericksbuiv,  Va. . . .  896 

Galena.  IlL   1.083 

Galeaburg,  III   1,076 

Oalveaton,  Tex.  1,900 

Georgetown.  D.  C   228 

HamUton,  Ohkt.   766 

Harrisburg.  Pa.   182 

Hartford,  Conn   112 

Hudson,  N.  Y   116 

Indianapolia,  Ind   838 

Jackson.  Misa   1,498 

Jefferson  City,  Mo   1,210 

Kalamazoo,  Mich   822 

Kansas  City,  Mo   1,361 

Kingston.  N.  Y   88 

lAfayettfL  Ind   908 

Lanalnff,  Mich   785 

Lawrence.  Maaa   282 

Leavenworth,  Kan  1,386 

Lextngrton,  Ky   840 

Lexington.  Mo   1,864 

Littlehoek,  Ark   1,430 

Lockport,  N.  Y   G07 

Louisville,  Ky.   900 

LowelLMass.   261 

Lynchburg.  Va   404 

Maeen,  Ga   1,121 

Madison,  Wia  1,049 

Memphis,  Tenn   1,289 

MOledgeviUe;  Ga   1.100 

Milwaakee,  Wis.   906 

Mobile,  Ala.   1,370 

Montgomery,  Ala  1,198 

Mon^Mlier,  Vt   464 

Naahaa.N.  H.   2TS 

NadiTffla,Tsnn   1,086 

Nnr  AOtwr.lM   «■ 


New  Bedfotd.  Masa. ...  181 
New  Bninawick,  N.  J . .  82 

Nawbnrgh,  N.  Y   58 

New  Haven,  Conn   76 

New  Orleans.  La.   1,660 

Newport.  Ky.   744 

Newport,  R.L   162 

Norwalk,  Conn.   46 

Omaba.  Neb  1,466 

Oaw^o,  N.  Y   237 

Patenc»,  N.  J   17 

Peoria,  lU   1.072 

Peteraburg.  Va   378 

Philadelphia.  Pa   88 

Pittsbuis.  Pa   431 

Portland.  Me.   844 

Provfclence,  R.  1   193 

Qulncy,  111   1,176 

Racine.  Wis.   976 

Raleish,  N.  C   669 

Reading,  Pa.   128 

Richmond.  Va.   866 

Roeheater.  N.  Y   886 

Rock  laland.  lU   1.098 

Rome^N.  Y   264 

Roxbury.  Mass.   288 

Sacramento,  Cal  2,900 

8bJoa«h,Mo   1,384 

St.  Louia.  Mo.   1,084 


St  Paul.  Minn  

Salem,  Mass  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

San  Francisco,  Cal  

Sandusky.  Ohio  

Saratoga,  N.Y.  

Savannah,  Ga  

Scranton.  Pa.  

Springfield,  Bl  

SpringflekL  Mass  

Springfield,  Ohk>.  

Staunton,  Va  

Stonington,  Conn  

Syracuse,  N.  Y  

Taunton,  Mass  

Tallahassee,  Fla.  

Terra  Haute,  Ind.  

Iteledo,  Obkh  

Tonawanda.  N.  Y  

Trenton,  N.  J  

Troy,  N.Y  

Utica.  N.  Y  

Vicksburv,  Misa  

Washington,  D.  C  

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  

Wilmington,  Del  

Wilmington.  N.  C.  

Woreeater,  Maaa  


1,441 
262 

2.410 

8,088 
642 
182 
974 
142 

1,068 
188 
826 
482 
148 
802 
210 

1.190 
912 
742 
468 
68 
148 
287 

1,542 
280 
622 
116 
«M 
US 


Hnmlwr  of  Miles  by  Water  from 

New  York  to 


8,610 

660 

11,674 

810 

7,110 

Calcutta.  

12.426 

18,900 

8,116 

Capeof  Good  Hope.. 

6,880 

Charleaton  

760 

16.966 

5,140 

Dublin  

3,226 

Gibraltar.  

3,800 

612 

3,776 

1,420 

Hawaii   16.300 

Kingston.   1,640 

Lima   11^10 

LiverpooL   3,210 

London   8,876 

Madraa.   11,860 

NaploB   4.880 

NewOrleana.   2,046 

Panama.   2.868 

Pekin   16,826 

Philadelphia   240 

Quebec   1.400 

Rio  Janeiro   8.840 

Round  the  Gktbe.   26.000 

San  Francisco.   16.668 

SL  Petersburg   4.420 

Vatpaiaiso   9.760 

Washington..  _   «a 

Google 
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BHIF  CAHAL8 


liARGEST  SHIP  CAI^ALS  IX  THE  WOBU). 


I 

opened. 


Name. 


1876 


IMS 


issa 


1909 


IMS 


ISM 


1681 


1900 


1791 


486 

BX.to 
ISthC. 
A.  1>. 

1800 


1890 


1804 


180S 


1S96 


1869 


law 


AmBterdam  Ship:  16H 

miles  long:  197  feet  wide;  23 
feet  minimum  depth. 

Brnresi  6Va  nilea  loDg; 
teet  deep;  73  feet  wide. 
Ooit  over  WIMOJODO. 

Caledonian  I  length  GOH 
miles:  deptii  IT  feet ;  wldtii 
100  feet:  2.^  locks.  Cost  up  to 
1849,  $6,381,294. 

Cape  Cod:  12  miles  lone; 
begun  1909:  2S  feet  deep;  200 
to  SOO  feet  wide,  at  top :  12S 
feet  at  bottom ;  ses  level. 

Corinth  t  4  miles  loner:  26 
leet  deep;  72  feet  wide.  Cost 
118,760.000.  Tolls  are  IS  cents 
ft  ton  and  20  cenU  a  pawKD- 
ser. 

CroBStadt  or  Fontileffi 

17*^  miles  long;  22  feet  deep: 
200  feet  wide.  Coot  tlO.- 
000,000. 

Dn  Midi  or  Lanamedoc  i 

148  miles  long;  600  teet  ftbore 
sea  level:  100  locks;  6^  feet 
deep ;  60  feet  wide;  Cost  SB.- 
500.000. 

Elbe  and  Trave.  Cost 
nearly  96,000,000. 

Forth  and  Clrde  1 38  miles 
lonit:  160  leet  above  sea  level: 
8  to  10  feet  deep;  SB  locks. 

Oraod:  1000  miles  long: 
barges  are  drawn  up  Inclined 
planes  by  capstans. 

Harlem  Ship  Canal. 


Kaiser  Wllhelm  or 
Mord-Ost-8ee  or  BalUn 
and  North  Sea:  61  mllee 
long:  29^  feet  deep:  219  feet 
wide.  Cost  840,000.000. 

Btanrhenteri  miles 
long:  28  feet  deep;  800  feet 
wide:  4  locks.  Cost  171(^.000. 


ftenlt  ate.  Marie.  St. 
Mary's  or  "Sooi"  2  mileB 
long;  3R  feet  deep;  160  feet 
wide  at  bottom  ;baB  one  lock, 
the  largest  In  the  world.  Cost 
SO.  100.000. 

8aalt  Ste.  Marie  fCana- 
dlan):^  mile  long;  1.%  feet 
wide;  22  feet  deep;  one  lock. 
Oort«8,770,621. 


Saest  length  nearly  100 
mile§:  uniform  depth.  29  feet. 
CoHt  orlgtnallr  tfn.000,000: 
improvemet)t«(U84-1889}coEt 
820.000,000. 


Welland  CCanadlan):  2Mi 
miles  long:  14  teet  deep:  if> 
feet  wide  at  bottom ;  27  locks : 
Goat  128,000.000. 


Value  to  Commerce. 


Location. 


Reduces  distance  to  Korth 
Sea  50>i  to  16^  miles. 


Brings  ocean  trade  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Bnwea. 


Connects  Tmnlden,  on  the  North  Sea,  with 
Amsterdam.  Anniial  net  tonnage.  4,682,29  ton*. 


Conuecta  Brngea  with  Heyst  on  th«  HcaOi  Sea. 


Fishing  fleets  and  small  Connects  AUantlo  wltb  Moray  Firth  on  the 
tourist  steamers  for  access  1  North  Sea.  Twenty-three  of  the  60^mUes  are 
to  the  heart  of  Scotland.  cutting,  the  rest  amall  lootas:  controlled  by  a 
government  commission. 


Shortens  route  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  york  120  mUea. 


.  Shortens  voyage  from  the 
Adriatic  to  harbor  of  Athens 
by  202  mllea.  Saves  18S 
miles  between  Adriatic  and 
Black  seas. 

Carries  vesaela  direct  to  St. 
Petersburg  witbont  unload- 
Ing  as  formerly. 


Floats  vessels  of  about  100 
tons;  shortens  the  route  be- 
tween French  ports,  and 
develops  inland  trade. 


Opens  up  the  trade  of  the 
Interior  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Tranaporta  meichandise 
across  Scotland  and  beneflta 
amall  flshlnc  boabi. 

Connects  the  citiesof  Hang- 
chow  and  Peking.  Still  used 
to  carry  rice  and  passengers. 

Cuts  across  Manhattan  Is- 
land and  obviates  the  pas- 
sage  around  by  the  Battery. 

Saves  over  20O  miles  In  go- 
ing from  the  Baltic  to  the 
North  Sea.  Paasaffe  occupies 
8  to  10  hours.  A  sea  level 
canal. 

Seagoing  vessels  ean  as- 
cend to  Manchester.  One  of 
the  greatest  feau  of  hydrau- 
lic engineering. 


Overcomes  the  obatraction 
of  St.  Harr'a  Falla  In  Mich- 
igan. 


Overcomea  obatmctlonB  In 
St.  Mary's  Bfver.  Gives  a 
waterway  irom  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Shortens  sea  route  to  India 
by  saving  passage  around  the 
south  of  Africa.  Built  by  the 
French  under  DeLesaepa. 


Passes  around  Niagara 
Falls.  Completes  the  water- 
way from  the  bead  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  sea. 


Between  Maaaaohnsatta  and  Bonarda  Bay. 

Cost,  812400.000, 


Oonnecta  the  Oolf  of  Oorfnth  wttti  the  Saronic 
Onlf.  OlfBcoltleB  of  navlgatloD  In  the  gulfa  at 
the  temlnala  cause  larcer  veaaela  to  aTiAltt. 


OoonaGto  OromUdt  wttb  St.  Peterabus. 


Oonnecta  the  Bay  of  Blaeay  ttiroD^  the 
Oaronne  River  wKb  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
tbe  two  terminala,  Toulouse  and  Narbonne 


Connects  the  Elbe  with  the  Battle  through 
the  Trave. 

Connecu  tbe  River  Forth  with  tbe  Clyde. 


Extends  from  Baiurabow  to  Tlentaln,  CSilaa. 
Connects  the  watera  of  theTangHae-klaiis  wMb 

tbePelho. 

Cameeta  tbe  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers. 


Coonecte  Holtenau  on  tbe  Baltic  to  Bmnabfittel 
on  the  Elbe.  ItalBc  la  4JSOO,000  tona  annnaUy. 


Runs  from  tbe  Mersey  at  Eastham  Just  above 
Liverpool,  to.  Manchester.  A  swing  aqueduct 
carries  tbe  Brldgewater  Canal  over  the  Man- 
chester Canal  and  lifts  like  a  drawbridge  to 
let  vessels  wltb  masts  pass  through. 

Connects  ttie  watera  of  Lake  Superior  with 
St.  Mary's  River  and  Lake  Huron.  Thougb  open 
only  8  months  In  tbe  year  the  traffic  Is  the 
largest  In  the  work),  greater  than  tbat  through 
the  Sues,  amountlDg  to  about  40,000,000  tona  a 
year. 

Connects  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron; 
bas  a  tralDc  of  about  6,600,000  tons  annaally. 


Connects  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  with 
Port  Tbewflk  on  the  Red  Sea.  Annual  value  of 
traffic  exceeds  8700.000.000;  thne  of  transit,  U 
hours  S  mlnntes.  Accommodates  a  ship  of  10,000 
tons.  Tall  receipts  exceed  822,000.000  from  over 
4.000  ships  a  year.  England  bought  nearly  half 
the  stock  from  the  Khedive  (1675)  for  n9.8».320. 
Tollls8H  francs  per  ton  forloadedsfaipa;?  franca 
tor  empty  ahlpa ;  and  10  franca  for  paaaengora. 


Connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Beffim  in 
1824  and  completed  in  1888.  Loofea  tin  a  rlaa  of 
866  feet. 
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Ship  Oanals  In  CoiXBtniotlon  and  Pro  jaoted —Continued. 


Nsin& 

Vataie  to  Commeroe. 

Location. 

Panama  Canal  t  40  miles 
lODc: depth  St  each  termla&l 
40  teet  ftnd  width  from2(»to 
tOOOfeet.  Estimated  toUl  cost 
n75.O0O,OO0.  Total  estimated 
excavation,  1,000,000.000,  cu- 
bic yards;  6  locks:  time  of  pa»- 
sase,  from  30  to  80  bnurs. 
DepUi  of  canal  proper  from 

«f  W  W  IWv,  Diliiiiiiil  jeTVI  w 

leet 

Rlsat  1000  miles  Iodc,  27 
feet  deep,  21S  feet  wide ;  to 
cost  1000,000,000:  fire  Tears 
to  cooBtmct. 

Bmitni  S5  feet  deep.  ISO 
f«e(  wMe:  to  cost  «!W,00O,00O. 

Will  sborteo  tbe  Tojrage 
from  Liverpool  to  Ban  Prao- 
c1bco43  per  ceDt.  and  to  Iqui- 
que  80  per  cent.  Prom  New 
York  toAiiBto«lla,2SperceDt. 
shorter  than  bj  Sues.  Prom 
Hew  Zealand  to  Eoriand  IS 
ijeroeubalioitertluuibTSoes. 

To  connect  Um  Battle  with 
tbe  Black  Be  a  and  give  an 
outlet  for  trade  of  tbe  Interior 
of  Bossla. 

To  develop  Berlin's  trade 
and  to  make  It  acoetanda  by 
rhips  of  large  tin. 

OoDDectlnK  ttu)  AUantIc  and  PaeUc  Oceana 
across  tbe  Istbrnus  of  Panama,  betweoi  Panama 
and  Oolon.  The  dam  at  Gatun  Is  to  catch  tlia 
overflow  from  the  ChaKres  River.  Thereservoli 
will  have  a  surface  area  of  llOsquaremllee  ;tba 
dam  wlllbe  13&  feet  above  aea  level.  7.700  feet 
lonr.  2,625  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Tbe  Culebra 
cat  is  Uitt  hardest  part  of  tbe  work.  4.7  mllea 
long,  from  the  cascadea  to  Paralso.  About 
4K),wiu,uw  jmiw  VI  eano  were  removeo  dt  ImD 
steam sfaovalalnim.  Nearly 00,000 employees. 

Prom  Bin  m  Oe  Baltio  to  Xtaanon  oo  tha 
nackSea. 

Prom  tbe  Baltic  Sea  to  Berlin. 

0AHAL8  07  THB  JnnXSD  STATES  AXTO  GAKASA. 


When 
Opened 

Use. 

1800 

Albeoaarle  and  Cbcsa- 
peake:  length.  14  mites; 
width,  SOfeet:  depth,  7H  feet. 
OoBt,tL.Ml,S0S. 

With  tbe  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  and  tbe  Delaware 
and  Baritan  canals  It  forms 
a  portion  of  the  Inlaod  navi- 
gation between  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Nortli  Carolina. 

Connects  Norfolk.  Va.,  with  Oorrttock  Sound, 
N.  0.  Number  locks,  1;  capactty,  aleamm  of 
HOO  tons,  drawing  7  feet  water. 

1S<7 

Ancasta:  Imgtb.  9  mnen: 
width,  UU  feet;  depth,  11  feet. 
Cost,  il,800.0(JO 

Provldea  water  power  for 
manufacturing;  serves  to 
bring  cotton  from  the  upper 
Savannah  to  Augusta. 

Oonnecia  Savannah  River,  Qa..  and  AnansU, 
Oa.  Is  a  ship  canal  and  owned  by  the  city  of 
Augusta.  No  toll  is  charged. 

1S» 

Black  River  C«Ml:  length, 
as  mlies;  width,  42  feet; 
depth.  4  feet.  Oost,  «8,sn.064. 

Affords  commnnlcatlon 
between  Black  BJver  and 
Erie  CanaL 

Connects  Rome.  N.  Y..  with  Lyon  Palls,  N.  T. 
Number  locks.  109:  elevation  gained  by  locks. 
608  feet.  Locks  are  00  x  15  feet.  Annual  freight 
tnlBc  s  76.808  tons. 

18W 

CayusB     and  Seneca: 

length.  2»  miles:  width,  70 
teet:  depth,  7  feet.  Cost,  *2,- 
232.832. 

Affords  communication 
between  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

Connects  HoDtemma,  N.  Y..  with  Gaynga  and 
Seneca  lakes,  N.  Y,  Number  locks,  11.  To  be 
enlarged. 

1822 

CbaawWn:  length,  81 
mUes:  widtb,  68  feet;  depth. 
A  feet.  Cost.  S4.M4.OD0.  En- 
larged to  12  feet  depth. 

Completes  tbe  waterway 
between  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  navigable  St.  Lawrence. 

Connects  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  at  bead  of  Lake 
Champlain.  with  tbe  Erie  Canal  at  Waterford. 
Has  82  locks;  capacity,  boats  carrying  2.000 
tons;  ranks  next  to  Erie  In  Importance. 

1S29 

Che— B  sake  and  Delaware: 

length,  14  miles:  width,  66 
feet:  depth,  9  feet.  Ooat.18,- 
780,200, 

Provides  water  route  di- 
rectly across  Delaware  and 
Uaryland:  saves  dlstwce 
around  the  penlnsola. 

Connects  Chesapeake  City,  Hd.,  and  Delaware 
City.  Del.  Number  locks,  8.  Is  a  ship  canal. 
Mas  8  locks,  220  X  21  feet:  toUl  riae  and  faU,  82 
feet.  Annual  freight  traffic  =  969.146  tons. 

1860 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio: 
length,  IH  miles:  width.  60 
feet:  depth,  6  feet.  Oost, 
911.290,827. 

Transportation  of  coal 
from  Cumberland  coal 
regions  to  Potomac  River. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  with  Washington,  D.  C. 
Has  78  locks:  elevation  icalned  by  locks,  609 
teet;  dimensions.  100  x  16  feet.  OapaclV  of 
canal,  boat  of  180  tons. 

MOO 

Cblcaco  Sanitary  and  Ship 
Canal:  length,  84  miles: 
width,  290  to  162  feet;  depth, 
22  feet.  Oost,  •BtmOOO. 

To  divert  into  tbe  Illinois 
River  Chicago's  sewage 
previously  discharged  Into 
Liute  KlcUgan. 

Connects  Lake  kUcblgan  at  Obfcago  wiOi  the 
lUlnots  Biver  at  LockporL 

1M7 

Ceinpany**;    length,  22 

miles:  depth,  0  leet.  Cost, 
9W.000. 

Hlssisilppi   Blyer  and  Bayoa  Kack,  La. 

llock. 

IMS 

ComwaMi  lengtb,  11  miles: 
width,  100  feeb  depth.  U 
teet.  Oost,  r,284,lSS. 

To  improve  navigation  of 
St.  Lawrence. 

Cornwall  and  Dicklnson't  Landing:  6  locks: 
to  admit  boats,  175  x  180  feet  long. 

UBS 

Mawara  and  Hadson: 
length.  106  nnee;  width.  48 
feet;  depth.  6  feet.  Ooet,S6.- 
S89,nOL 

Used  In  connection  with 
railroads  for  transportation 
of  coaL 

Rondont  on  tbe  Hudson  to  Honesdale,  Penn. 
lis  locks  of  dhnenslons  100  x  U  feet:  107  Uftlocks 
accomplishing  total  rise  and  fall  of  l^pSS  feet. 
AnnualtrelghttralIlo  =  l,sa9.8Utona,  Oapacl^, 
boats  of  140  ton*. 
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When  I 
Openefl. 


Name. 


Use. 


t'onnwts. 


li<30 


1877 


lft26 


I§6H 


1847 


1909 


1843 


IfOft 


1825 


1821 


1872 


1K» 


18ni> 


1W9 


1840 


DctaWMW  DMthHi:  iPiiKtl].  '    I'setl  for  the  truMporta- 
.  60inIlea;wIdCh,mfeet:depth, ,  tlun  ol  coal. 
I  6  feet.   Cost,  12,433.890.  | 

DMMoliwsRapldsilctiKth,  , 

TStnlle*:  depth, 5  feet,  t'ost. 
(1.582,000. 


DiMMlSwaMp:  lonfcth.22 
mlleii:  depth.  6  feet.  CoKt. 
t2,M»,000. 


Erie:  leiijtth,  as7  miles; 
width.  70  feft ;  depth.  7  feet. 
Cost,  852.M0.H0n. 


PalrfleM :  length.  4'  i  mtlei' : 
,  width.  40  feet ;  depth,  ti  feet. 
'  Cost.  tIOO.000. 


To  brlntr  out  lumber  of  Diu- 
rnal Swamp  andsurroundlnK 
country  ;  in  War  of  1M12. 
afforded  water  rommuniea- 
tinn  for  transportation  nf 
milltanr  utores  and  produeto. 

Transportation  of  rrain 
from  the  went :  New  York 
made  pre-emliieot  as  a  com- 
mercial ceuter. 


Connects  Eanlon.  PenD.,  and  Bristol,  P«nD. 
Has  57  liH-ks.  100x22  feet,  acrompllfihinir  total 
riiie  and  tall  of  375  feet.  Annual  frelKlit  traffic 
-  719..13«  tODS. 

At  Des  Moines  rapids,  Uisslssippl  River. 


Cnnne<-tn  lliesapealce  Bay  with  Albemarle 
Sound:  7  locks.  At  '4  mile  intervals  tbeeanal  is 
widened  to  60  fret  for  turn-out  space. 


Hudson  River  at  Alljany  and  Troy,  K.  Y.,  with 
Laho  Kriu  at  ButTalo  :  72  locko.  llOx  18  feet :  ele- 
vation KHiiit-<l  by  liicktt.  iViK  feet.  Capacity,  boats 
of  240  tons.   Toll  colle<-ted.  8400,000.000. 


A  drain  for  the  reK'on  : 
with    Allifcator  River  and  muskcet,  N.  C. 
Sound,  forms  a  waterway  tons 
for  t  ran  H  port  at  Ion  of  prod-  ' 

UCtH. 


Connects  Allixator  River  with  Lake  Matta- 
Annual  freijcht  traffic  40.000 


Iroiiuolii  Point  and  tialops;  3  locka.  HOOx  lA 
feet. 


Oalopa:  lenith,       miles:     To  at-old  the  rapids  on 
width,  80  feet :  depth.  14  feet.  ,  north  side  of  St,  Lawrence, 
.  Cost,  SB.  108.940. 

I 

Oalvcston    and    Brszos  :      Opens  Inland  n  a  vi  Kat  Inn      Connects  tialveston,  Tex.,  and  Brazos  River, 

lenKth.Smilen:  width.-'iOfect:    l.W  miles  for  vcbwIk  rei|iilr-  Tex. 
depth.  4  feet.   Copt.  8310.000.   injt  1  feet  draueht  of  water. 


Qeorstan  Bay  :  length.  410 
milen  :  depth.  21  tuet.  Cost. 
8100,000.000.    Betcun  in  190<t. 

Hockbic :  lenfcth,  42  miles : 
wfdth,  40  feet :  depth.  4  feet. 
Cost.  1075. 4S1. 


To  transport  vcskcIh  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Montreal 
without  transiihipnicnt. 

Branch  of  the  Ohio  Canal. 


1818        lUlnols    and  -   MichlEan  :      Allows  passage  of  -esnels 
.  lenKth.  102  milee ;  width,  00  ,  from  (iulf  of  Mexl<-n  to  (iull 
!  feet :  depth. 6  feet.   Cost,  87,- 1  of  St.  Lawrence,  using  also 
;  the  Welland  Canal. 


357.787, 


Lake  Huron  with  tidewater  at  Montreal:  27 
locks  :  admits  vessels  liOO  feet  lonu.  22  leot 
draueht. 

Connects  <'arnill.  O..  ami  NelMonvflle,  O.  Has 
■2R  Iwkn,  87  X  l.t  feet :  total  rise  and  fall.  203  feet. 
Annual  frelffht  traffic  =  35,290  tons. 

Lake  MichiRan  and  Illinois  River:  15  ln«-hs. 
■liO  X  ITi  feet.  admltthiK  12  canal  bnats  at  a  time  ; 
elevation  Rained  by  lo«-ks.  Wi  feet :  rise  and  fall. 
1 11  feet.   Annual  freifcht  traffic  =  751,360  tons. 


IHInols  and  AUsslsalppI :  Furnishes  short  route  from  Lower  rapids  of  Rock  River,  111.,  with  Ulssis- 

I  lenitth,  75  miles:  width,  80  theupper  Mississippi  to  l<ake  sippi  River:  3  locks.  l«>x85  feet :  paasiOKharKes 

feet:  depth.  7  feet.  Cost.r,-  Mlchlican  in  connection  with  ofSOOtona. 

'  250,000,  Illinois  waterways. 


Lachlna :  length.  K>i  miles: 
width,  l-VI  feet :  depth.  16 
feet.    Cost.  812.000,000. 


Tn  avoid  Larhine  rapfds. 


Transportation  of  coal. 


I    Lehlcb  Coal  and  Navtsa- 

I  tlon  Company  :  lenirth.  108  iron  ore.  lime,  and  lumber, 
miles  1  width,  m  feet :  depth, 
i  6  feet.   Cost.  94,45.^.000. 

I 

Loolavllle  and  Portland: 

I  lentcth.  2W  miles.  Cost.  K>.- 

.■)78,fi31. 


Montreal  with  Lachine  or  St.  Louli :  5  loclis, 

270  X  45  feet:  admits  larKeft  vessels. 


Connects  Coalport,  IN?nn..  with  Easton.  Penn. ; 
57  locks.  100  X  22  feet :  total  rise  and  fall,  S7S  feet. 
Annual  f rclKbt  traffic  =  719.388  tons. 


At  falls  of  Ohio  River.  Louisville.  Ky. 


Miami  and  Brie:  lenvth. 
284  miles:  width,  5O-80  feet: 
,  depth.  5*1  feet.  Coht.  |8,or2,- 
080. 

Morris:  lenxth.  103  miles: 
width.  45  feet:  depth,  ■'i  feet. 
Cost,  86,000.000. 


(icncral  tranHPortation. 


Conmn-ts  Cim-innatl.  O.,  and  Toledo.  O. :  IKI 
I  locks;  dimensions  ol  locks.  90x15  feet:  total 
I  rise  and  fall.  907  feet.  Annual  trelicht  traffic  » 

323.737  tons. 

Facilitates  transportation      Connects  Raston.  Penn..  and  .Jersey  Ctty.  X.J.; 
between  anthracite  coal   331ocks.    Capacity,  boats  nt  li.'i  tons, 
reirions  and  the  Atlantic. 


Mnsct*  Sboals  and  Elk  Providesunlnterrupted  Connects  HIr  Miin-le  Shoals.  Tenn.,  and  Elk 

IHver   Slioais:    tenxth.   I<>  steamboat  waterways  into  River  Shoalf,  Teim. ;  11  locks, 

miles;  width, 60 feet :  depth,  fi  the  SKriculturai  and  mineral 

feet.  Cftst.  83,156.919.  dititricta  of  Tennessee. 


Newbcm  and  Beaufort 

'  leuKth,  8  miles. 


Provides  communication 
directly  across  Carteret 
County.  N.  C.  by  water. 
Saves  the  longer  trip  around 
by  way  of  the  Atlantic. 


Of«echec:  length.  16  miles; 
I  width,  120  fi-et :  depth.  3  feet. 
!  Cost.  »407,810.  I 


Connects  Clubfoot  Creek  and  Harlow  Creek. 
N.  C.   Has  no  locks. 


Connects  Savannah  River.  Oa..  to  Ofceechec 
River,  tia.:  5  locks.  Annual  freiftht  traffic - 
20,90,1  tons. 
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opened. 


Name. 


T" 


IfCffi.  .  Ohh>:  lenfctb.  sat  mlh-N^ 
wlilth,  40  feet:  depth,  4  feel. 
CoHt.  t7,9(M.'J71. 


IWl        Ohio:  lenKth.  ?&.fi  m\W^: 
'  depth. fi  teet.  Cotit,»4.66H.»ll. 

IW    ,    Oiwato:  lenitth.  8H  mllCH; 
'  width.  70  fpet:  depth.  7  feet. 


Use. 


ConneotH. 


Communh'stinn  between 
the  must  xnuthern  parlh  uf 
Ohiu  and  Lake  Erie. 


Tr«iui|iortatlnn  of  Keneral 
men-handbie. 


Cnnnei't»  (leveland,  O.,  and  Portsmouth,  O. : 
lTr>  mi]e!4  in  mieralloii  In  IK.*!! :  144  lofkR.  DO  j.  \fi 
feet :  a  rise  and  fali  of  l.'JOT  feet.  Annual  freight 
trafllf  =4'><l.(iWt(>DH. 

C'ininects  Plttsburx  and  Beaver :  6  locks. 


Provlden  fommnnlratloii  Conneebt  Lake  Ontario,  at  OaweKo,  with  Erie 
hjr  water  between  Kyraeuse  Canal  at  HirraeUKe  :  rlxe.  lA?  feet :  IK  Ineka. 
and  Lake  Ontario.  1 10  x     feet.   Burden  of  boats,  240  tons. 


wo    ,    Pennsylvania:  leiixth.  VS^      Communication     between      Connects  Columbia,  Northumberland,  WIlkeK- 
mlle«:  width.  40  feet:  depth,  the  Delaware  and  Ohio  riv-  barrv,  aiu)  Huntfnicton.  Penn.:  lOH  lot-ks,  90z  17 
'  6  feet.  Coat,  $7.73L7.'iO.  era.  Abandoned  IHW.  feet.  Annual  frelirht  tralflf  -  A81,T98  tons. 


wri  Penn'aNcckCaMl:  length. 
■1  miles:  width,  inil  twt: 
depth.  5  feet.    Cost,  >tl,aon. 


Access  to  valuable  airrlcul- 
tural  district :  shortens  water 
route  to  Philadelphia  by  40 
miles. 


Conneeta  Salem  Creek  and  Delaware  Kirer, 
.-Vnnual  frekht  tralHe=6,000  tons. 


ItKB 
1H44 


Portate  Lake  and  Lake  Provides  a  route  by  whlcli  Conm-cls  Keweenaw  Bay  anil  Lake  Superior. 
Superior:  lenKth.  7.7-'>  miles;  ships  In  the  western  hall  of  Has  no  locks, 
width,  laileet ;  depth,  20  feet  Lake  Superior  pass  to  Ke wee- 
Cost,  %i:m.T».  naw  Bay. 


'    Port  Arthur:  IPDstb.  7.1»  Controlled  by  federal  itov- 

miles:  depth,  29  teet.  Coat,  emment. 
«M8,4W. 

'    Portland  General  Electric  Trmnaportetlon  of  general 

Co. :  lenirth.  O.T.S  mile :  width,  men-handiae. 
75  feet:  deptb,  6  feet.  Cost, 
,  9750,001). 


Conn«(-ta  Tarlor*H  BaytHi  with  Sabine  PaaK. 
Tex. 


Anmud  falls  of  Willamette  Klver  at  OrvRon 
City :  5  Itx-ka. 


'    Raplde  Plat:   lenxth,  Z^st      lleneral tramtportatlon :  to'    North  shore  of  Kt.  Lawrence.  fn>m  Uorris- 
feet:  deptb,  14  feet;  width,   avoid  raplda;  oneof  aHeries.  bunt :  2  locks.  270 x  i'i  feet. 
<  m  leet.  Coat.  92.158,242. 


SutaPe:  leDRtfa.lo)4mileri: 
deptb.  K  feet.  Coat,  170.000. 


ConnetOa  Waldo,  Fla.,  and  ICclmae.  Fla. 


Sautt  Stc.  Marie  'Hhip      One  of  the  most  importani  Couiiw-ts  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron  at 

Canal):  leuKth.  2.7  miles:  canals  in  the  L'nlted  Stales.  Kt.  Mary's  River;  3  locks.  Tonnaxe.  in  1906, 

deptb,  2&  feeL  Cost.  $13.000- '  The  freixht  Is  Iron,  coal.  4],?76.N62. 
noo.                                wheat.  Hour,  lumber. 


1826 


IW9 


Sclmjrlklll    Navigatlan  FortransportlUKt-oal  from  Connects  Hill  Greek,  Penn..  and  Philadelphia. 

Conpany:  lenicth.  V6.*k  the  anthracite  coal  reidons  Penn.:  71  ineka ;  dimensions.  llOxlx  feet;  47 

miles:  width.  .-M  leet:  deptb.  to  the  Atlantic.  lift;  7  ruard:  17  miard  with  lift:  rise  and  fall. 

6  feet.  Coat.SI1,0l».»(7.V  619  feel.  Annual  frvlKbt  traffic     690.416  tons. 


St. CMr Flats:  lenKtta.l.lH 
miles:  deptb.  20  feet.  Cost, 
Sl.ai».&77. 


Transportation  of  Keneral 
inerrbandise. 


Connects  St.  Clair  River  with  Lake  St.  Clair. 


1896         St.  Mary's  Falls:  length.  For  transportation  of  lop-  Connects  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hunin  at 

1.6  miles:  depth,  -,2ft  teet.  per  ore  from  Lake  Superior  SaultKte.  Marie.  Mich. :  blocks:  descent.  IK  feet. 

Coat,  18,000,000.  Ship  Canal,  refcione.    Kt.  Mary's  Klver  Annual  frelKht  tratHc  ^  1.400.000  tons. 

,  rapida  avoided. 

!    Son  lances:   leniitb,  II  To  avoid  three  rapids,  se-  Conne«-ts  Lacbinv  with  Coniwail ;  h  locks, 

miles :  width,  ion  teet :  depth.  i|uence  of  Laebine.  W  x  45  feet. 

15  feet.  Cost,  *!.!fi.'UlH.        i  i 


IWl 


ittm 


Sturseoa  Bay  and  Lake'    Communication  between  '    Conne«'ts  tireen  Bay  and  Lake  MichlRan. 
MIcblsan:  lenKth.  l.ai miles:   (ireen  Ray  and  Lake  Miohl-  ,  Hasnoloeks. 
width.  ttiO feet :  deptb, 21  feet.    nan.  savinic  the  distance 
Cost.  S>'i0t..'i06.  ,  around  the  peninsula. 


S asquehanna  and  Tldc- 
'water:  length,  4.'*  miles: 
width.  50  leet ;  depth,  h*t 
feet.  Cost,  ll.!«l.M). 


Heiieral  men -ban disc  trans 
iH)rtatfon.  Abaiiilonecl  iwti. 


Connects  Columbia.  Penn..  and  Havre  ric 
(iraee.  Md. :  4S  loi-ks ;  dimensions.  170  x  17  feet : 
total  rise  ami  fall.  220  feet.  Annual  freixht 
traffic     362.295  tons. 


1827         UnhM  Canal:  lenKth.  siS  Transportation  of  coal  Connects  Mld<tlctown   and    KeailiiiK.  Penn 

,  miles:  width.  43  feet:  depth,  prior  to  iw<>.  In  which  year  Has  9R  ItK-ks.  yo  x  16  feet.  accomplishiiiK  a  total 

1 44  feet.  Coat,  Vb.9Vijm.  It  was  abandone<i,  rife  and  fall  of  fA)l  feet.  Annual  f rcisht  traHlc 

,  •ISi.Xa  tons. 


Upper  WhMci  h*ni(th,  9 
[miles:  deptb,  5  feet.  C(»st. 
i  {(W4,I10. 


Transportation  of  irenerai 
merchandise. 


From  S  miles  above  to  1  mile  Im>1ow  Hatesvllle, 
Arkansas :  1  t<N'ks. 
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mi 

« 

s 

S10.S69.929 

1  90.000,172 
1 119.772,611 
1  1,82S,9S6 

'  22.868,978 
8,488,662 
9.234,739 
8,478.687 
4,976,334 
21.183,828 
6.672,678 
190.021,668 
376,967 
'54,781.418 
868,238 

8,761,623 
2,400.063 
1.876,997 
1,865,297 

891.967 
41,313.711 
13.450.248 
62,M2,790 
734,020 
405,831 
13,298 
1.100,729 
11.051.195 
1 2.838.676 
9,480.278 
67.221,080 
9.880.204 
4.215.668 
1.731.861 
8.351.656 
874.454 
38.080 
2,887 
2,900.664 
2,061.632 
5,318.569 
2.328.664 
26.648.M6 
61.826.773 
ie.232.332 
1.369,906 
44.143.728 
4.897,428 
6.966.183 
2.097.861 
579,467 

mi 

ad  a 

m 

s 

616.SS7 
40.382.696 
12,178.596 
84.694.684 
894,916 
307.411 
8.345 
1.301.461 
8.878.766 
2.668.470 
11.120.721 
79.178.087 
7.740.7W 

1.546.664 

8,416,816 
1.386.870 
26,648 

1,959 

2,520.679 
6.287.121 
1.930.644 
21.065.630 
48.421,218 
,  14.749,211 
1  1.277,755 
1  87,652,778 
3.900.894 
5.386.609 
1,476.716 
678.884 

s 

'  »10.067,970 
14,601,711 
644.993 
75,458.739 
100.445.902 
1,124,775 
24.618,884 
20,696.799 
8.370,430 
7.080.892 
^409.801 
8,487,639 
15.799.400 
8,886.782 
148.888.501 
241,909 
42,482.163 
420,815 

2.990.560 
3.512.445 
1,262.317 
2,085.686 

1,037.715 
28.85l.6B6 
12.851.825 
48.423.088 
478.262 
340.019 
18.972 
1,199.240 
6.883.892 
8.668.776 
8.065.818 
70,648.847 
8,683.279 
8.230.662 
1,424.840 
4.805.396 
1,272,781 
64.018 
1.740 
8,666.180 
1,883.99* 
6,645,648 
1.520.639 
18J03.706 
43.882,498 
19.026,481 
1.416.412 
29.229,6*3 
8.897.854 
1  4,767,661 

ii  m 

e 
o 
tt 

H 

•9.079.667 
13.940.806 
920.455 
78.012,086 
97,874.700 
1.122,856 
27.924.176 
15.852.624 
8.743.216 
7,215.973 
6.960.017 
4.244.302 
17.893.368 
8,930.866 
159,682.401 
196.040 
89,869.074 
662.769 

2,960,080 
2,402,978 
988,606 
1,520,266 

3,122.513 
1,848.077 
5.600.019 
1,642,885 
26.896,926 
45.356.976 
27.886.814 
1,296.267 
83.748.902 
8.823.871 
5,468.196 

mm 

a 
a 
• 

•6.551.256 
1  10.552.030 
280.198 
62.116.056 
84.225.777 
9*4.621 
24.832.746 
14.457.620 
2,975.60* 
4.540.484 
8.962.383 
2.606,665 
14.826.480 
2,859.830 
118.488.217 
198.203 
86,220,967 
388.168 

8,681,899 
2,111.264 
911,849 
1,614.680 

1.065.703 
22.995.722 
14,150,482 
25.406.828 
599.828 
2*6.902 
28.735 
836.630 
8.179.627 
8. 125.779 
6, 113.661 
57  875.747 
2,H2.962 
5,126.731 
1.064.653 
8,600.207 
1,651.009 
87.929 
160 
1.496.978 
1.281.109 
6JS07.847 
1.924.941 
18.619.268 
82.560,312 
21.818.9*5 
2.479.274 
26.716.814 
8.284.3S0 
3,502,402 

390.657 
10.619 
17,881.468 
4,409.774 
1,806.746 
7,489,929 

« 

a 
a 

H 

799,145 
19,00*  .663 
10.682.187 
15,232.477 
827,759 
174.243 
80.888 
676.682 
2.414.356 
2.382,139 
6.916.879 
61.750.869 
3.786.807 
6.183.604 
765.590 
8.060.968 
1,457.135 
12,561 

714,2*7 
1.772.480 
7,723.504 
2,017.756 
30.836.436 
27.38,459 
14.529.335 
746.617 
25,228.610 
2.335.078 
5.578,896 

n 
s" 

»- 

a 
a 

H 

88.158.338 
14.062.414 
856,355 
67.530,231 
111.210.614 
732.702 
19.067.352 
12.624.126 
2,234.291 
8,199,659 
8,631.973 
2.500.118 
13,849,782 
2.766.094 
167.947,820 
226.683 
40.309.371 
413.421 

8,439,374 
1,862.589 
847,230 
1.262.701 

722.099 
8.515.054 
9.543.572 
1.503.802 
20.403.862 
20,6ff7.122 
15.604.866 
023.842 
H.009.756 
4.0O0.O27 
5,900,144 

& 

mi 

%m 

s 

a 

H 

r.644,154 
13,776.014 
834.586 
66,266,067 
04.240.833 
720.386 
22.142,467 
13.295.767 
3  265.781 
3.627,034 
4.131.184 
8,820.321 
14,080.083 
2,666.127 
169,963.434 
200.212 
40.867.565 
324,435 

8,835.187 
2.080,027 
776.614 
1.268,922 

1.166,970 
17.4.16,177 
10.600,618 
40.017.730 
810.339 
168,134 
12.786 
1.697.618 
2.296.653 
2.695.069 
9.313,385 
71.060.046 
4.709.017 
4,970.092 
763.648 
8.418.578 
957,347 
81.419 

712.696 
8.242.438 
9.649.011 
1.656.100 
22.023,004 
20.870,556 
14.654.026 
1.419.124 
26.637.038 
3.366.206 
7.679.359 

11,767.704 
4,962,857 
1.732,147 
8,0*3.797 

a 
a 

H 

•6.510.319 
10,141.485 
834.827 
61.680,609 
81,014.065 
827,201 
20.651.761 
15.182.681 
1,690.668 
S.575.388 
8,574.126 
2.531.327 
14.988.964 
2,097,703 
159,063,243 
181.809 
36.674,827 
431,836 

8,296.596 
2,699.364 
872.812 
1,538.792 

3.174,677 
15,635.768 
9.777,444 
52.871,259 
239,775 
176.408 
27.682 
2:,746,539 
1.506.612 
1.514.583 
7,676.270 
78,831.476 
4.465.661 
8.713.682 
821.666 
2,621.701 
855.506 
25.065 
10,274 
473,815 
2,699.648 
10.073.951 
1.882.673 
20.515.829 
21.366,013 
7.727,282 
776,476 
23.695.967 
8.089.951 
4.620,838 
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CANASIAir  BTATISTICft. 


Imports  and  Exports — Dominion  of  Canada. 

Total  TKlue  ol  ImvortB  and  Exports  of  Gan&dB  b;  countries  for  the  rear  ending  March  Slst,  1908 
(iDcludtng  coin  and  bolUon  and  eatlmated  amount  shoit  returned). 


COUimDlEB. 


Qreat  Britain  

Australia  

Bermuda  

British  Africa  

Brttiith  East  Indies  

BriUsb  West  Indlea  

Brittsb  Guiana  

Britlab  Honduru  

British  Poeseaalona,  all  otber. 

FUl  Islanda  

Gibraltar  

Hongkonc-.--  

Malta  

Hewlonndland  

New  Zealand  


Total  IMttab  Empire. 


Arabia  

Argentlaa  

Austrl  a-  H  unga  ry  

Belffluin  

BolMa  

Brasn  

Cape  Yerde  Islands  

Central  AmertCRO  States . . . 

Chile  

China  

Cuba  

Denmark  

Danish  West  Indies  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Goiana  

Ecuador  

Egypt  

France  

French  Africa  

French  East  Indies  

French  West  Indies  

Germany  

German  Africa  

Greece  

Hawaii  

Hayti  

Holland  

Iceland  

Italy....:  

Japan  

Kores  

Madeira  

Mexico  

Norway  

I>anama  

Persia  

Peru  

Philippines  

Porto  Rico  

Portuguese  

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Satnoaa  Islands  

Santo  Domingo  

St.  Plerr«  

Slam  

Spain  

Spanish  Africa  

Sweden  

Swftcertand  

mirkey  

Drnguay  ,  

Cnlted  Statea  of  CtMombIa . 

United  States  

Venemela  


Total,  other  countries , 
Grand  total  


Imports. 


S72.138.0(r7 
322.815 

132 
1.166,897 
5,9fi5.S9-2 
2,076.863 

V.H9 
l,089.«r7 
90 

2,706 


182.969.428 


766 
1.327.673 
1,«61,6I4 

'""iiin 


862.852 
407,886 
9.818 
870 
307324 


2,085 
S9.4&& 
8,787,722 
250 


6.498,340 

409.591 
567 
30 

961,727 

43i'.2«7 
1.075.421 


98.782 
89.454 

"9.134 

"  I'l^Mi 
6.480 

"136.067 
181 
C2.901 


88,986 
l."079.5M 


148,132 
2.721,826 
819,414 
836 


823,717.800 
214.120 

""82.061 
2.880.970 
1,246,409 
6,640 

'l'.298 
1.712 

 «iu 

"i,7(m'.4^ 
264.380 


S30.120.634 


1147.928.486 


«280.917,9I4 


819.730 
871.270 
SK.360 
744,867 

'»W^2i8 

"84,916 
117,365 
862..'>74 
107.277 
82,680 

"""8,789 
2,281 


606 
1,453.996 

6,911 

'1.7521465 

166 
11,536 

"660.4  is 
1.578 
376.194 
1.121,738 


824.094 
13,649 


20 
252 


19.167 
1.101- 
262,988 


4,169 

" " '  ra.625 

' "  43,096 
87,936 
216,000 
Z76.715 
24.787 
99,863.904 
64.441 


8109.747.977 


8189^611 


f05.S55.887 
536,935 

""' 853.193 
4.086.867 
7.211.801 
2.082,003 

2.847 
lMl,3tg 
90 
275,417 

'"l,"777".6e0 
367.044 


8113.110,062 


819,828 
K72,026 
1.36.^933 
2,406.971 

""wb^ea 
'"  "M.gie 

117.365 
724.926 
61.M63 
42.498 
870 
816.663 
2.281 

2.035 
40.061 
10^1.717 
14.7M 

6,011 

iboieoi 

12,098 
30 

1.512. 145 

1.673 
806,481 
2il97,]59 


919,826 
103,108 

9,i»i 

20 
11,391 
6,732 

"l54i2» 
1,282 
816,889 


38,155 

"l,"l«,575 

"  'l92".i22 
2.759.762 
5.15.414 
277.040 
24,787 
220,791,209 
64,441 


8357.676.463 


S370,786,62& 


Exports. 


Produce  of 
Canada. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Total. 

8126.194,134 

2.866,709 
378,471 
2.003..59e 
29,800 
2,449.646 
601,396 
4,197 
19,640 
187,499 

S8,290.af2 
16.752 
20.119 
7,784 
805 
88,472 
6,966 

65 
126 

8134,484,166 

2.873.461 
898.590 
2,011,382 
80,105 
2.48S.118 
607,860 
4,197 
19,706 
137,625 

265,722 
28.908 
8,212.686 
990,661 

1,811 

196.888 
2,891 

287,688 
28.908 
8.406,518 
998,442 

8139,172,890 

•8Ji78,196 

8147.748,086 

82,264,122 
11,315 
2,248,747 
1,222 
966,882 
16,898 
86.457 
273.909 
964.262 
1.353.442 
222.616 
86.547 
1.000 
571 
85.731 
2.509 
40.718 
1.762.882 
22,420 

6.968 
1,969.891 
1,628 
804 
65.006 
41,004 
732,409 

34'7'.238 
734,868 
8,790 

86.802 
475,147 
196.415 

90,686 

'117,445 
180,614 
540,414 
2,784 
46,866 
10,468 
424.798 
601 
65.5S7 
127,616 
986 
ID6,A9t 
88,645 
98.805 
]6,4]4 
5,151 
111,196 
68.112 
90.814.871 
27.987 


8107.788.078 


9246,060,968 


92.823 

262 
1,128,732 

""""iiii 


09 

12,877 
60 
81 


377 
43,900 


414.716 


122,676 


2.601 
6.240 


1.972 
fiO 
1.78S 


1,060 
'8.866 


276 
"7.062 


1,250 


18 

22,706,629 


824,470.448 


838.046,638 
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Area. 
Square  Miles. 

PopulatlOD. 

ReTenoe. 

Bxpendlture. 

Debt. 

i2i.ni 

1.087.121 
879.398 

48,609.121 
SS1.850.08S 
62.461.649 

£148.977^76 
84.890.000 

£140.611,966 
83.070.000 

«788, 990,187 
231.778,012 

Total  iDdIa 

JUlta.  

1,7WJU7 

2 
117 

18,646 
200,069 

84.830,000 

87J(28 
467.241 

88,070,000 

64,142 
480.474 

231,773,013 
79.166 

Total  Europe 

Aiiax 

119 

8.584 
9.080* 
25.832 
1.000 
28,880 
SO 
73.106 
889* 
2S5 

228,704 

248,114 
43,974 
8.9G0.123 
672,249 
871.974 
9.000 
660.000 
489.800* 
131.000 

654.764 

288,212 

2.298.022 
1,166,742 
2,896.459 
4.706 
238.164 
691.810 
10.593' 

644.616 

150,117 

2,139,166 
1,098,039 
2,082,239 
6,186 
182.606* 
695.128 
14.586* 

79.166 

814.000 

4,881.098 
7Q.O0O 
614,]D0* 

841^ 

Total  Asia 

A-uatnlia  andtht  Pacific: 

New  South  Walei  

Victoria  

South  Australia  and  Norttaem  Ter... . 

139,786 

810.367 
S7.8A4 
668.497 
903,690 

28,216 
90.540 

6,976,234 

1.496.000 
1,218.571 
028.048 
878,208 

'77Q 

181.106 
860.000 

7,038,728 

12.828.575 
8.679.3SS 
4,272,727 
3.201.048 

1,009.203 
19.274 

6,877,066 

12.687,133 
8,398,877 
4.258,781 
8.264.473 

1,026,706 
29.920 

6.120,998 

78,484.872 
61JS13.76T 
40.U4,4ST 
26,»1,646 

Total  AoatralU 

FUl  

Gilbert  lalandfl-  

S,0SM13 

1CM,751 
7,740 
890 

8,857 
180 

4,406,761 

888.689 
121.672 

21.103 
150.000 

35.000 

»,0S»,145 

7,667,747 
186,621 

1.994 

2.666 

83,611.028 
7,210,499 

U2,oa 

2.807 
2.230 

217,284.480 

62,191,040 
153,816 

Total  Australia  and  Pacific 
Weet  Alrica: 

8,184,681 

S4 

47 

256.400 
77,260 

119.260 
30.000 
8.619 

6,623,370 

410 
8,512 

9,161,700 
4,444.333 
1.486,433 
1,680.000 
OOIM 

41,868,172 

10.288 

849,704 
072.462' 
281.523* 
61. 868* 

41.158.107 

14.989 

884.067 
696.119* 
225,968* 
72.297* 

279,628,S8» 

2.000,000* 
2,248.150* 
1.277429* 

Total  Weet  Africa 

Haurltlua  and  Depeodeocles  

SaTcheUea  

486,539 

431.265 
40. 9M 
117,732 
00.892 
35.871 
10.298 
270.000 
276.995 
177.101 
223.500 
1.020 
68.000 
835 
149 

16.B62.»80 

1.400,000 
977,252 
1,399.528 
887,315 
1,141.406 
348.000 
125.040 
2.470.289 
4.038.250 
4,000,000 
200,000 
800.000 
882,972 
20.767 

1.755.557 

676.675 
76,788 
4,411.990 
786.049 
8,384,849 
97.034 
28.663 
8,472.303 
270.362" 
76.789 
177.568 
39.477 
693.304 
25.062 

1.778,441 

679.666 
108.682 
4.785.603 
780.585 
8,829.588 
78.837 
74,783 
9.149,498 
418.839 
191.143 
U9,862 
IZ7.480 
704,236 
26.216 

0,  aaB,28ft 

18,019,148 

4%10O^ 

90.668 

1.  Z70.S64 

17,687 

Total  Africa 

Awiarieat 
Vest  Indies : 

2,195,253 

8,745,574 
163.784" 
7,562 
90,2n 

1Q 
IV 

4,404 
109 

4,207 
672 
701 

1,868 

84,057,621 

6,688.896 

229.627" 
40.872 
296.566 

68.175 
6,287 
817,560 
872,681 
182,360 
831.600 

20.882,688 

14,882.014 

629,114 
68,267 
622.492 

77,298 
6.248 
1.001,548 
849.000 

138.221 
808,845 

22,908,296 

18,015.718 
602,840 
61,739 
506,256 

Vt>*lW/ 

72.192 
7.279 
947.809 
M1.8n 
144.71Q 
818.701 

100,088.882 

77.688.090 
4,661.643 
64.786 
988.720 

AA  RiMk 

UM 

8,696X0 

706.500 
277.160 
1.060J»8 

Total  West  Indies 

12.021 
6.500" 

1.717.613 
2.016 

2,381.200 
15.229 

2,332.125 
14.826 

6,867,168 

Total  America 
80K1UBT. 

India  

4,026,687 

121.890 
1,766,617 
119 

139.786 
8.1H4,631 
2,195.263 
4.02.-i,637 

7,989,698 

43.6S9.121 
294.317,082 
223.704 
6,976.284 
0.623.875 
84.057.621 
7.989.698 

18.201,687 

148.977,675 
84,830,000 
564,764 
7.038,728 
41.868,172 
20.882.688 
18.201.637 

16,496,306 

140.611,966 
83,070,000 
044.616 
6,377,066 
41.158.107 
22.908.296 
16.498.305 

89,10U85 

788,990.187 
281,778.012 
79.168 
6.120.999 
279.628,886 
102.088,882 
89.tOSJW6 

lI.433.aB   1  .'KI2.84R.fB5 

317,a'>,1..')64 

311,068.345 

1.497.727.628 

*  Imports  Into  United  Klngdon)  Include  sold  and  silver;  exports  Include  both  British  and  forelsn  prodim  and 
public  works.  *  A  debt  ol  Pahanz  tree  ol  Interest  and  due  to  other  Ualar  states.   *  S54  square  miles  and  lO&MObfilte 
it.  «  AoMraUan  trade  la  ezchulve  of  Interstate  trade.  'For  1900.  -*  Szcluslre  of  Pr<il«iukAllift^>  *'~Ilkait^^ 
Ctaorgte(aotlnoltidedlntbatoiUwTalklanlIglaDda),abontl,OOOiaiiar«mlle».  "  Natal  and  Pipe Ootoig.  ^vOm 
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inn*TTtB,  idos-ieod. 


Total  Imports. 

n)tsl  Exports. 

Imports 
from  United 

Exports 
to  United 

BecMend  Touasfre 

Tonoftge 
entered  and 
cleared. 

Ball- 

Kiagdoai, 
1906. 

Kingdom, 
1906. 

SalUoic. 

Steun. 

MUes. 

£TI.S18.5M* 

«^18.»5I' 
122;600.689 

£64,960.000 

£35.280,000 

1,670.766 
M,0»4 

9^.816 
71.688 

112.040.734 
13,881,886 

22,817 
81.837 
8,468 

U0.aw,8B9 

122,500,689 

M.960,000 

85,280.000 

14,094 

71,683 

13,881.336 

28,286 

i,m.aaB 

126.458 

1.416 
4.341 

2,009 
1,624 

8,236,516 
7,486^(14 

8 

126,458 

6.766 

8,688 

]6,«68,068 

8 

482,079 
8.4TS.183 
7,082,482 
83,223.382 
6,067,54^ 
108.766 
871,787 

438.311 

8.107.721 
6,S32.ff71 
28.296.060 
8.00B.766 
130.136 
1.207.866 

145.861 
291.223 
1,678,694 
8,401.181 
122,531 

89.072 
193.434 
8.696.548 
6.721,487 

11.102 
69,886 

12,699 

1.121 
29,692 

88,089 

806.568 
6.061.427 
11,157.925 
17.836.894 
1.802,001 
821.882 
866,308 
19,778.176 

86 

662 
00 

860 
14 

120 

00,908,174 

48,018.451 

6.638.980 

9,602.531 

83.586 

68,902 

67.608,176 

1,150 

14,«2.U8 
U9C7J64 
7SS.I17 
S.229J»ft 
8.770  911 
8468,627 
67. IW 

24.498,680 
14J)28.674 
8,884.856 
6,402,688 
9,059  162 
472.175 
76,845 

8.601,688 
7,471.060 
2,102,890 
2.088.207 
2,278  768 
586.960 

10.222,422 
7,472.462 
1,871.588 
2Ji56.108 
4,210,201 
870.064 

61,002 
82.502 
7.861 
19.894 
8.818 
8,102 

67,174 
80.660 
16.585 
88.156 
11.786 
_9.288 

7,444,417 
109,560 

8.962 
8J94 
8,888 
1,038 
2,806 
618 

88^919' 

86,n7,S80' 

28^)74,817 

26,70%800 

127,879 

228,567 

7,608,in7 

~14,flW 

12.S28.8r>7 
4fiO.S15 
70.868 
33.656 
20.359 

15,656.9(7 
706.403 
110.729 
47,406 

21.582 

7,790,284 

12,067.818 
21,617 

41.078 
162 

— 

7SJ148 
874 

— 

887.401 

SJDO 

61,838.304 

73,459.446 

80.870,101 

38.814,829 

169.417 

800.474 

10,222.340 

~i7j(6 

BS.787 

7.685 

46,283 

670 

419,380 

2. 976.301 
1,486,068 
702.648 
S0&.181 

2.850,212 
1.646,146 
563,150 
380.272 

2.122,886 
1,044,658 
520.144 
113.398 

I.404..535 
1,177,867 
202.776 
17.809 

1.858 

168 

2,680,674 
2,169.062 
1.616.272 
825.286 

28 

128 
168 

227 

6,470.198 

6,889,779 

8,801,086 

2,802,497 

1^06 

6,606,644 

644 

1^.776 
268.181 
16345.898 
8.201,096 
]0,742,2W 
149.821 

87,384 
22,700,185 
2,283,026 
2,870,482 
164317 

181.971 
7,019.683 

6,100,184 

1,445.144 

— 

— 

1,681 
60 

1,788 

838 

ao^,Bi8 

672,860 
200.100 

1.109.906 
272,284 

1,823.167 
H,897 

88,812.210 
816,141 
106  J96 
l.iao.660 
221.466 
2,346,406 
60.297 

12,886.880 
227,900 
79,676 
I8e,80» 

488,438 
J7,314 

81,825.461 
88,796 

97.424 

170,996 
18.217 

"woo** 

[  4.750 

99 

8,897,889 
1,809,69b 

864,336 
111,020 
740.788 
359.946 

8,880 
BBft 

180 

62.118.780 

71.517,722 

80,592,173 

86.433.609 

8.277 

6,694 

24,875,614 

54,849.297 
2,112,966 
886.737 
1,584 ,0M 

41.792.918 
2.198,143 
877,246 
1,916.242 

1FJL  A'n 

12,444.089 
54.5.731 
101.929 
8.^.154 

30,958.192 
898,<IT2 
96.765 
86I.7R5 

449.644" 

118.023 
4.096 
1.612 
7,180 

218,670" 
129.617 
2.334 
1,462 
70 

15,588.455 
1.812.6^ 
496 .4& 
794.440 
671,461 

21.280 
666 

88 

808JM4 
28,230 
1,941,988 
1,684.902 

420.806 
8.808.611 

222  006 
24,022 
1,843,180 
1,381.906 

423.727 
8.168,706 

76  978 
6.490 
0M.832 
66G.094 
177.119 
9S7.!W4 

13  196 

225 
SS6,H02 
444.478 
122.970 
828.411 

42.885 

8,884 

1,281.879 
832,254 
2.791.448 
4.639.9» 
2,172.472 
].963.121_ 

186 
28 

81 

7,63H,031 
08.136 

7.064,446 
167.4.W 

2,63:i,tW7 
62.218 

1,766.084 
167,039 

42.3H5 
1  in 

13,1.W,629 
239.2'>6 

294 

C7.17M62 

63,669,861 

17,016,778 

24,253,544 

628,060 

858,537 

Art  7E4  Of  D 

<U,l>ot> 

671318.646 
11OJ99J80 
1;284JS9 
IOMi.lH 
U,&8J01 
82.118.780 
67,171,462 

BS2418.861 
122,600.680 
125.458 
48.0l8.46t 
78.469,448 
71JS17.722 
63.669,861 

«i«0IMMn 

6,688,980 
80,870.101 

80,592,178 
17.0)5.778 

86,380,000 

g.0D2JS31 
88.814.826 
36.433.609 
24.Z».M4 

1,670.766 
14.004 
6.7.'i6 
83.586 
169.417 
8.277 
623.059 

9,064.816 
71.683 
8.683 
68.902 
800,474 
6,694 
S58..'H7 

112.040.734 
13.881,836 
15,663.033 
87,608.176 
10.222.340 
21,875.614 
82,7.'i3.848 

22347 
28.296 
8 

1.160 
17.608 

8.998 
32.886 

1,0I6.IB5.924 

891.700.478 

119.077,0,12 

f>,«74.7S9 

2fi7.644.476 

101,136 

mootMliireB.  also  koM  and  sHver.  *  Inclates  9.000  square  miles  of  outlylns  territory.  *  Excliuive  of  snms  apnit  on 
popolsUoQ  belonK  to  the leaeed  area.    HomrkODtr  baa  no  ruBtomhoose  and  no  trade  BtatlsUu,j^'jmiBKU^ 
JnatT"  Area  fiichideB  laOuOOO  iquare  ullea  lor  Latwador,  and  popalatton  8,994  loTliim&m^^^ii^^^iM'^ 
mm  TOHda  for  liUaad  aavlgatloii. 
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MIXEBAI.  KESOXJBCES  Or  UNITED  STATES  AKD  CANADA. 

ABBASTTES.    OrfnMeiiM    sre   Ureelr    produced  field  of  •tone  in  the  United  StatM  U  971,105,805; 

from  the  Beres  grit  of  Ohio  and  MichivtD.    Wh4t-  aUte  wu  givw  U  96,019,220. 

«tonM  are   chiefly  prodn<»d  by   ArksDiM,   Indiana,  m.AVW    Thnm  »■  mnM  wMhIt   ,itatpihnt«i  «tan 

Ohio,  New  York.  Vermont^  and  New  Hampriji,^     Oii-  r^a.;d''«^e«tar*%H51^SJdS3 

"^'-''iP'^               ^'S^Sl  "i''"*  **'  Indiana  |q  North  CaroUnft  uid  PennaylTania  in  Um  qun- 

wd  the  Deerhck  "tone  of  Ohio.  Sevtluttonet  oomtfrom  tUtea;  and  la  a  leswr  decree  in  Connect) rat,  llatTla&d, 

Granon  County   New  Hampahire   and  Orleana  Coaatt.  Virflnl..  and  Alabama"  The  beat  gradea  are  VorS 

Vermont    BuhrHoMS            UiiUtonei    occur   in    the  from  $10  to  »12  a  ton.    fire  Ctayt  ire  moat  abundant 

AppelachiaM  from  New  York  to  Nortt  Carotoa.  aape-  )n  Peanaylvania,  Ohio,  KentuckyTlndiana.  and  lUinoii. 

etato  In  the  Bbawanffunk  UonnUini  of  ISnr  York  and  Pottery  tlav;  other  than  kaolin,  occur  a^  ball  day  in 

In  FennaylTwi^    Pmbut*  ia  foand  in  Nebraakn  and  New    Jeraey.    Kentucky,    Tenneaaee,    Miaiwuri,  and 

P?*'^'i"*T5''£?**  ^f^P^*                 '^'^A  ?^  Florida;   aa  atoneware  elaya  in  New  Jersey,  weateni 

^^*^^Ji^\**}^l^-  Co"i"**^          *o  diamond  Pennaylrania.  and  eastern  Ohio.    Brick  and  hie  CiojM 

the  hardett  natural  abraaiTe,      'ojjn*  In  the  Mat  fp>m  found  abundantly  in  all  aUtea.    Puper  Cla^  aJe 

ManachusetU  to  Alabama,  eapeclalW^  in  North  Carohna  in  the  Potomac  formation  in  North  CaroUnaT  The 

and  Georp*.                i«  moat  «bunduit  tt  Ohertw.  ^Uy  products  of  the  United  SUtea  in  1907  xtachM  » 

Maasachuaetts;  also  found  near  PeekakilL  New  York.  riAne  ol  S 158  042  369 

The  production  of  abrMlvai  in  the  UniteOtatea  dorins  1-       .      ,  ,    *u    tt  -.^  «  . 

IBOT  was-   OOAIi.    The  production  of  coat  in  the  United  Btatea 

HM.  occun;      (1)    in    the    Appalachian    Moontalaa  from 

Grindatonea  $896,022  PennaylTania  to  Alabama  (71,291  aquare  milea) ;  (8) 

Corundum  and  Smerjr.                  12,294  about   11,300  square  roilea  in  Michigan:    (3)  about 

Cryitalline  Qoaiti                         126,582  58,000  aquare  miles,  coverine  Indiana,  Illiama,  and 

Oilatonee.  etc                             264,188  western  Kentucky;  <4)  about  98,000  square  milea  froB 

Qamet,  AbraaiTe                        211,686  Iowa  to  Uexico;   (5)   a  Rocin  Utfuntain  region  vt 

Oarborundum  is  an  artificial  abrasiTe  made  by  meldng  ^,ff±,i^^^^±,y^},  ^*h,liJ™""»fSLi«'5?.  if 

n  mixture  of  silica,   coke,  ud  sawduM  in  electric  C»l"fomia,  Oregon,  and  Washincton.  PeansylTaniiihi 

farnkCMi  the   largest   producer.    Bltuminou  coal  cornea  nom 

.■T™^™™,     „     ,  .                        ,            ,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.    The  total  yield  to 

ALUMINIUM.    Aluminium  nerer  occurs  free,  but  la  i907  was  394,759,112  abort  tons  of  bitnmlnooa  coaL 

Tery  abundant  and  widely  dletributed.    Commercial  alv-  valued  at  the  mines  at  $461,214,842,  nnd  76,482,421 

minium  is  obtained  from  the  mineral,  cryolite.    Bauxite  lonr  tons  of  Prnnsytnnla  anthracite,  Tslued  at  the 

it  hydrated  oxld  of  aluminium)    occurs  in  Georgia,  mines  at  $168,584,056.    The  area  of  coal  fields  to  the 

labuna,  and  Aikanaaa.    The  yield  In  the  United  States  United  States  Is  about  194,000  square  miles,  41  per 

of  metalllo  aluminium  in  1907  waa  17,211,000  pounds,  M,nt.  of  the  coal  area  of  the  world;  the  yield  la  about 

valued  at  Pittsburg  at  94,920,048,  one  third  of  the  world's  output,  a  littie  more  than 

ANTDCOKY.    Stibnite,  a  sulphid  of  antimony,  la  *»'  Ore**  Britain.    Coaj  is  found  in  Nova  gcotla, 

the  chief  ore.    It  is  found  in  California,  Idaho,  and  S*^*'*=''*''4"v 

South  DakoU.    The  yield  in  1007  waa  2,022^ihort  Yukon.    In  1808  value  was  $25,567,235. 

tons,  Tahied  in  Ban  Francisco  at  $622,046.  OOPPBB.    Copper  occurs  as  the  sulphid  area  and 

annin<mK     nKt.j«.^    t_    n  i-   .     „j  the  native  metal.    Gold,  silver,  line,  and  lend  are  often 

rslffiSfi.     Th.                  10O7   w?^%^«  ."KS-  mechanically  mixed  with  the  copper  ore.    The  United 

SluSTat  $n  899^  A  SiebS^^^hT  irfeW  iaJ^lnin  states  is  the  copper-producing  country  of  the  world. 

55  547  507                    Wnebec,  the  yieW  was  Tamed  at  y^^tana,  Michigan,  and  Aritona  produce  copper  on  • 

•  ■                   .        ,  large  scale.    In  1907  the  yield  from  the  entire  United 

ASPHALT.    A  product  closely  allied  to  petroleum,  gtatea  was  868,096,491  ixninte  which,  at  New  York 

and  obtained  from  oituminous  sandstone  and  limestone,  (jity  prices,  was  worth  $178,709,800.    British  Colum- 

Large  deposits  occur  in  California,    Indian  Territory,  produced  68,500,885  of  copper  to  1908. 

^^^^L^J^^°^Zi"it.J^^,Ri^-„^,L,^^^^^  PBLDSPAE.   Varieties  of  Iddapar  are  fonnd  to 

Jm""  ^"  ^^^'^^^  '^'^                           »*•■  Maine,  Uassachusstti.  New  York,  ^nertlcut,  Penn- 

-            ,             .  .    .  •ylTanla,  Ma^land,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Texas,  and 

BABTTEfl  la  found  In  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  MlnnesoU.    Commercial  feldspar  occurs  principally  as 

Tsnnessee.  Virginia,  and  Mlaaouri.    The  value  quarried  a  constituent  of  pegmatites.    The  production  in  1907 

to  1907  li  giren  at  9291,777  for  80,621  short  tons,  amounted  to  84,549  short  tons,  valaed  at  $499,069. 

2f.,£?^«'i  ^^Si  PIBEOUS  TAIXJ.    The  production  of  fibrous  Ulc, 

coating              >»"              t**^  o"  or  soapstone,  is  confined  to  Gouvemeur,  St.  Lawrunoe 

wh^.'lJd             hydroaid,  and  as  an  adnharaot  of  j,.  Y.,  and  N.  Carolina.    It  is  employed  chiefly  aa 

wnite  leaa.  makeweight  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.    The  output 

BUILD INO     8TONE8.    Granite.    These    vary    in  in  1907  was  67,800  short  tons,  valued  at  $626,000. 

c^;  the  most  common  are  gray,  mottl^   gray,  red.  FLUOBSPAB   or  PLOOBITB.    Widely  distrfbnted 

pink,  white,  or  green.    Their  average  weight  ia  166.i  M,i„e  ^  Virginia  and  in   Hardin   and  Pope 

pounds  per  cubic  foot     The  vipply  in  the  United  ^oBntiea  to  lUinoia,  where  the  graatest  supply  comoa 

States  is  practicaUy  Inexhauatible.    Nearly  70  per  cent.  The  yield  In  1907  was  49,486  short  tons,  valned 

of  the  quarried  granite  comes  from  the  Atlantfc  statM.  |387,282.    Um.    For  making   hydrofluoric  acid, 

There  are  three  great  areas  which  produce  the  finett  opalescent  glass,  a  flux  in  iron  making,  spiegeleiaen 

Cnlte,  Tii.:  CD  the  Eastern  CrystaUine  Brit,  running  n^nufacture,  foundry  work,  and  in  cupola  fumaoaa. 

D  Maine  to  eastern  Alabama;    (2)   Central  States,  wtttt-b-b»k  t>awpw     non^.w.  r.f  ..i4h 

toelnding  the  MinnesoU-Wisconsin  ares,  the  Missouri  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  J^iT'-A              ^  i^,  ^ 

area,  eastern  central  Arkansas,  and  Llino  County  In  ?««';..4'««9'e«d  '".^.'^^^Sv  ,    ***  tk^^^^ 

tSs;   and    (8)    the  Western'  Btatea,   in  which'the  ^So-^'t^ "a^Bl^h^rt  tl^i^ 

leading  quarries  are  those  of   California,   Colorado.  V?S                         '                 ^  * 
Montana,  Wa^ington.  and  Oregon.    One  monolith  was 

taken  from  Stony  Creek,  Connecticut,  measuring  41  ft.  GLASS  SAND.    Sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glasa 

by  6  ft.  by  6  ft.;  one  from  Vlnal.  Maine.  60  ft.  by  is  quarried  in  many  localities  in  the  United  Sutee. 

5^  ft.;  and  one  from  Barre,  Vermont.  60  ft.  by  7  ft.  The  chief  deposiU  are  in  Massachusetts,  Fennsylvuala. 

by  6  ft.    Limatonet  and  Marbltt.    The  Bedford  quar-  West  Vlrginfa.  IlUnola,  Missouri.  OWo.  Indiani^  Hew 

rlea  In  Indiana  contain  beda  of  limestone  from  20  to  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Mwyland,    The  yield  of  rian 

70  feet  thick.    Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  also  pro-  aand  In  1907  amounted  to  1,187,296  short  tons,  Tatned 

duce  a  limestone  usrd  for  building.    Most  of  the  marble  at  $1,250,067. 

quarried  in  the  United  States  is  white.  Vermont  leads  GOLD.  Gold  is  found  In  its  native  state  (not  com- 
all  other  states  in  marble  production,  yielding  80  per  bined  with  other  elements)  either  In  veins  of  quarts  or 
cent  of  that  used  for  omsmental  purposes.  Massachu-  as  placer  gold  In  the  sands  and  gravel  of  streams, 
setts.  New  York,  Maryland,  snd  Georgia  produce  simi-  Soue  gold  is  produced  as  a  by-product  of  the  mining  of 
lar  marbles.  Swanton.  Vt.,  yields  a  variegated  red  and  silver  and  copper.  Before  the  discoverr  of  gold  in  Oal- 
white  marble.  Eastern  TenncBsee  produces  a  pinkish  itornla  in  1848.  all  of  the  gold  of  the  United  States 
chocolate  variety  with  white  variegation.  8andMtone  is  came  from  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
widespread  and  is  largely  quarried  in  Ohio  and  the  Una.  The  list  of  gold -producing  statea  in  their  order 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  Blwttone  is  produced  in  New  is:  Colorado.  California.  Alanka.  Montana,  South  Da- 
York,  PennBylvanis,  and  New  Jersey.  Slate  is  most  kota  (the  Black  Hills),  snd  Utah.  Placer  deposits  are 
largely  quarried  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  largest  in  California.  In  1007  the  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
eastern  states.    In  190T  Oie  geological  report  gaT*  the  duced  to  the  United  SUtes  was  4,874^27  troy  obbcm. 
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havinff  «  coinage  value  of  900,485,700 — the  etiatng 
Tahie  of  a  troy  ounce  of  sold  btlnfc  S20.671834.  In 
Canada,  10OS,  the  valae  vaa  $9,559,274,  found  moatljr 
in  British  Columbia,  Yukon,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

OBAPHITB.  Graphite  nsnally  occura  with  other 
mineral*,  and  ifl  aometimea  found  In  meteorit«i.  Crjra- 
talline  jp-aphite  la  mined  in  New  York,  Penniylvania, 
AJabama,  Qeorcia,  North  Carolina,  and  Montana; 
and  amorphoDi  sraphite  In  UichiEan  and  Rhode  Iiland. 
In  1907  there  were  produced  4,947,840  pounds  of 
crystalline  icraphite,  valued  at  f  171, 149;  and  26,803 
short  tons  of  amoiphoua  graphite,  valued  at  ¥135,821. 

OTP8U1C,  Rock  grpaum  is  produced  in  16  of  the 
atatea  and  one  territory,  besides  Alaska.  In  1907,  New 
York  and  Michigan  produced  the  greatest  quantity; 
total  outpnt  that  year  was  1,751,748  short  tona,  valued 
at  $4,942,284.    uypsum  is  used  in  making  the  variouB 

a^era,  cement,  painta,  and  alabaster,  alao  in  den- 
rj. 

ntOir.  Iron  is  ao  abundant  in  the  United  Statat 
that  only  the  most  easily  accessible,  economicaily  worked, 
and  readily  transporlea  deposits  are  now  mined.  For 
ease  of  working,  the  proximity  to  depoaita  of  leood  cok- 
inr  coal  and  of  limestone  is  detirable.  This  is  espe- 
cially ths  case  of  the  mines  near  Birmingham.  Alabama. 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Alabama,  and  PenBs^tvania  pro- 
duce most.  Minnesota  and  Michigan  are  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  wtiere  vast  deposits  of  red  hematite 
are  laid  bare  by  the  weathering  process  of  an  ancient 
mountain  area.  The  larger  part  of  the  ore  from  this 
region  ia  smelted  in  Pittsbnrs  and  at  South  Chicago. 
The  Alabama  rerlon  also  yields  red  hematite  and  is 
supplied  with  cokable  coal  and  limeatone,  so  that  the 
ore  is  very  profitably  worked  there.  Ohio  is  the  only 
state  that  prwluces  the  carbonate  of  iron  (siderate)  to 
any  sreat  extent ;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  produce 
limonite  or  brown  hematite,  red  hematite,  magnetite, 
and  Biderile  or  spathic  iron.  The  total  iron  ore  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1907  was  61,720.619 
loBK  tons,  worth  at  the  minea  $131,996,147.  Ontario 
produces  most  of  the  ore  In  Canada:  value  in  1908, 
$486,857;  rahia  of  pig  iron,  $1,664,802. 

IJBAB  ftod  2XN0.  These  metsla  nearly  always  oc- 
cu  together.  Galen*  la  the  lead  anlphid  and  the  prin- 
cipal ore  of  lead.  When  ailTer  ocenn  with  it,  the  ore 
Is  called  ai^ntlfennu  or  ailver-bearlnf,  oeeurring 
largely  in  the  Rorky  MonBtains;  this  allVer  oceurrenco 
whii  the  lead  makes  the  mining  there  moat  profltaUe. 
The  lead  la  aliy-prodnct  of  the  ailver  mining.  Lead* 
Title.  Colorado,  Is  the  silver  and  lead  bearing  lode  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  diatrict.  Zinc  is  found  combined 
with  lead  in  limestone  in  the  Missouri  district;  and  the 
yield  is  so  abundant  and  the  ore  so  easily  mined  that 
while  the  ore  is  not  argentiferous  the  mining  is  very 
profitable.  The  zinc  ore  is  known  as  "blende,"  chiefly 
olitained  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  diatrict.  It  also 
occurs  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  "Spelter"  is 
cf.mmercial  sine.  The  yield  of  lead  in  1907  was  S66.- 
166  short  tons,  valued  in  New  York  City  at  $39,917,- 
442.  The  yield  of  zinc  for  1907  was  223,745  short 
tons,  valued  in  New  York  City  at  $26,401,910.  British 
Coltimbia.  in  Canada,  produced  in  1908,  lead  to  the 
value  of  $1,920,487. 

LUCE  and  OEHEHT.  Limestone  suitable  for  burn- 
ing for  lime  is  abundsnt  throughout  the  country. 
Portland  Cement  la  largely  produced  ia  Fennsylvania, 
which  gives  alwut  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Texaa,  Arkansas.  Alabama, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
California  are  prominent.  In  1907  there  were  3,084,- 
799  abort  tons  of  lime  produced,  with  a  value  of 
$12,640,512;  and  S2,280,342  barrels,  of  880  pounds 
net,  of  cement,  valued  at  $65,908,851.  In  Canada, 
8,498,961  barrels  wen  proaueed,  in  1908,  from  28 
operating  planta.  15  of  which  are  in  Ontario, 

KAKOAHEBE.  Occurs  In  manv  minerals  and  ores, 
but  tliose  of  commercial  value  are  toe  oxids.  Pyrolusite 
is  the  black  oxid.  Georsia  and  Virginia  produce 
Kost.  It  ia  a  by-product  of  the  ailver  mines  at  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado,  and  of  the  sine  furnaces  of  Franklin 
Furnace,  New  Jersey.  The  yield  in  1907  was  5,604 
long  tons  of  ore,  worth  at  the  mines  $63,369. 

XBBOUBT  or  QUZOXBXLVEB.  Obtained  from  the 
ore  known  as  cinnabar  or  the  red  oxid  of  mercury.  It 
is  fonnd  in  paying  quantitiea  in  Cslifornia  only.  Tlie 
yield  in  1907  was  21,567  flasks  of  76H  avoirdupois 
pounds  net,  valued  in  San  Francisco  at  $828,931. 

VZOA.  Produced  in  North  Osrolins,  New  Hanm- 
dire.  Bontb  Dakota,  and  Mew  Mexico.  Its  Tsloe  In 
ISOT  was  $349,311  (or  1,060,182  pounds.  Um. 
Blovfl  doors  and  chimneys,  ground  and  used  as  frost- 
ing on  wsll  papers,  as  lubricants,  boiler  coTerlnga,  and 
for  electrical  porposea. 


UnnSBAL  PAINTS.  These  include  ocher.  umber, 
mortsr  colors,  sienna,  xrouad  alate,  and  mineral  black. 
The  amount  yielded  in  1907  was  71,976  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,979,158.  The  ochen  occur  from  Vermont  to 
Alabama,  tbe  largest  yield  cMuIng  from  Pennsylvaais 
and  Oeorpa. 

HONAZXTB.  The  production  of  monaiite  for  com- 
mercial purposes  baa  come  entirely  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina,  although  deposita  have  been 
found  in  other  states.  It  is  used  principally  in  phar- 
macv.  and  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantles.  The 
production  of  1907  amonnted  to  547,948  pounds, 
valued  at  $65,764. 

MATUKAL  OAS.  Pennsylvania,  Kanaas,  West  Vir- 
ginia, northwestern  Ohio,  and  eastern  Indiana  are  the 
chief  centers.  The  value  yielded  In  1907  was  $62.- 
666,885.  Ontario  produces  95  per  cent,  of  the  natural 
gas  yielded  in  Canada;  in  1908.  value,  $1,012,060. 

NICKEL  and  COBALT.  Unsally  found  in  the  same 
ore,  and  cobalt  is  usually  a  by-product  of  nickel  smelt- 
ing. Tbe  chief  point  of  production  Is  Mine  la  Motte  in 
Utsaouri  as  by^nrodnets  In  lead  amelting.  For  many 
years  nickel  mines  were  productive  near  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  but  tbeae  are  now  closed.  About  24,000 
pounds  were  reported  in  1904,  valued  In  Philadelphia 
at  $11,400,  114,300  pounds  produced  la  1908.  Can- 
ada has  largest  nickel  mines  in  the  world,  at  Cobalt, 
Ont. ;  the  yield  in  1008  valued  at  $8,348,791. 

FETBOLEtTM.  The  chief  fields  are  in  west  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York.  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  Texaa,  Col- 
orado, and  California.  The  yield  in  1B07  was  166,- 
096.335  barrels  of  42  gallons,  valued  at  the  wells  at 
$120,106,749,  nearly  one  half  the  world's  output. 
Canada's  yield  comes  from  Ontario:  ita  value,  $747,- 
102  in  1908. 

PLATHTUX.  Occasionally  found  in  the  gold-bear- 
ing gravels.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  very  slight.  In  1907 
there  were  produced  In  the  United  Stales  357  troy 
ounces  of  crude  platinum,  having  a  value  at  San  Fran- 
cisco of  $10,589. 

FSB0I0U8  STONES.  Most  of  the  valuable  stones 
and  gems  produced  in  the  United  States  are  fonnd  in 
the  southern  and  western  states.  Tbe  production  in 
1907  was  valued  at  $471,300. 

SUABTZ.  Occura  in  many  forms,  and  is  used  in 
iling,  Klaaa,  pottery,  paints,  sosps.  ss  an  abrasive, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  It  is  quarried  in  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  in  smaller 
quantitiea  in  other  states.  The  production  in  1907  was 
22,977  short  tons,  valued  at  $157,004. 

SALT.  New  York  and  Michigan  lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  salt;  Kansas,  Ohio.  California,  Texaa,  West 
Virginia,  Utah,  and  Louisiana  are  also  proninanl.  In 
1907  the  yield  conaiated  of  29,704,128  Wrela  of  S80 
pounda  net,  valued  at  $7,439,551. 

SAND  and  OBAVBL.    Much  of  the  sand  and  gravel 

produced  in  the  United  States  is  dredged  from  the  larRO 
rivers  and  alouK  the  ahorea  of  the  Great  Lakes  snd 
Long  Island.  The  stste  of  Pennsylvania  leads  in  the 
value  of  its  output,  followed  by  New  Yorle.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  order  named.  Tha 
yield  of  sand  for  buildine.  engine,  furnace.  moldiuK. 
etc..  and  of  jrravel  in  1907  amounted  to  41,861,918 
short  tons,  valued  at  $14,492,069. 

BILVE&.  Silver  occurs  as  aulphids  snd  la  admix- 
ture with  orea  of  lead  and  copper.  Nearly  all  of  the 
silver  produced  in  the  United  States  conies  from  Cdo- 
rado,  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Axiiona.  Nevada 
was  formerly  the  forMuoot  producer  of  silver,  but 
operations  were  sbandoned  and  Ibe  atate  sank  tb  tbe 
aixth  placs  in  ailver  production.  The  yield  in  ISOT 
was  56,614,700  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $87,299,700. 
The  average  pries  per  troy  ounce  In  1007  was  65  cents. 
Tbe  richest  silver  deposits  in  the  world  are  at  Cobalt, 
Ontario.    Its  yield  in  1908  valued  at  $11,667,197. 

TALC  and  80APST0NE.  Valuable  deposits  of 
talc  and  soapstone  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  Atlantic 
slope  states,  and  small  quantities  have  also  been  quar- 
ried In  California  and  Washington.  In  addition  to  the 
yield  of  fibrous  Ulc  from  Oouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  the  pro- 
duction of  talc  and  soapstone  In  1907  vaa  73,010  anort 
tons,  valued  at  $905,047. 

TIN.  The  United  States  produces  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  tin  used.  The  principal  sourcea  are 
Alaska,  Washington,  South  Dakota.  Texas,  and  the 
Carolinas.  The  production  of  1907  amounted  to  89 
tons  of  eolicentrates.  valued  at  $33,285  and  conta'tnlng 
about  62  tona  of  metallic  tin — about  one  twentieth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  ths  world's  total  output  for  tbe  year. 
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CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTHY. 


ABBUOKLB,  JOHN.  Builneit  mui:  edncsud  in 
Allflffhenr,  Fs.  In  1871,  with  his  brotner,  he  esUb* 
llahed  th«  New  Tork  coffe«  flrm  of  ArbacUe  Bros., 
which  has  become  one  af  the  Isr^est  in  the  couutry; 
now  hesd  of  the  firm.  Director  in  Importer!  snd 
Trsders'  Bsnk,  Lswyera'  Title  loanrsnce  and  Trust 
Conuiuij',  etc.;  trustee  Kings  County  Trust  Compsny; 
president  Bojral  Hone  Associstion. 

ABCHBOUK  JOHN  DUSTIV  ( 1 848-  ) .  Oil 
merchtnt  snd  cspitslist.  Bom  at  Leesbnrc,  C; 
went  to  PennajlTuis  in  1864,  where  he  became  in- 
terested In  the  oil  industry.  President  Acme  Oil 
Company;  officer  or  director  in  several  enterprises; 
Tice^restdent  Standard  Oil  CoapAnjr.  He  also  sets 
as  president  and  director  in  two  educational  and 
ehantable  organizations. 

AUMOTTB.  JOHATHAK  OODEH  (166S-  ).  Cap- 
italist, oaeker;  bom  at  Uilwaukee,  Wis.  Before 
eompletiiiK  the  course  at  Yale  he  was  called  to  Chi- 
cago to  aaaist  his  father;  preaident  of  Armour  A 
Companr,  packera,  and  Fort  worth  Stock  Yards  Com- 
pany; director  several  packing  houscL  banks,  inaar- 
ance  companies,  and  car  linca;  Amerwau  tmstes  of 
Insurance  Company  of  Stettin, 

ASHOTTB,  PHILIP  DAHFOBTH  (1882-1601). 
Uerchant  and  philaathropiit ;  bora  in  Stockbridge, 
N.  Y.;  began  a  grain  and  warehouse  buaineaB  in  Mil- 
waukee In  1656.  Seven  years  later  he  became  head 
of  Armour,  Plankinton  &  Company,  pork  packers.  In 
1870  the  main  office  was  transferred  to  Chicago,  and 
the  firm  name  became  Armour  A  Company.  The 
bnaineaa  Increaaed  rapidly  and  at  the  time  of  Ar- 
mour's death  the  company  owned  more  grain  eleva- 
tors than  any  other  firm  in  the  world,  employed 
50,000  men,  and  sent  goods  to  every  civilized  country. 

BUSS,  COBHELIUS  HEWTOK  (1889-  ). 
ICarcbant;  bora  at  Fall  Biver,  Uass.;  after  com- 
pleting his  education  entered  his  stepfather's  count- 
In  groom  in  New  Orleans;  member  J,  8.  A  E.  Wright 
*  Company,  Boston  (1866);  established  In  1881 
the  firm  of  Bliss,  Fabyan  *  Company,  dry  goods  eom- 
Bisaion  merchants,  New  York;  trustee  and  director 
of  other  financial  enterprises;  secretary  of  Interior 
<18BT-180Q) ;  vice-prenaent  chamber  of  commerce; 
msmber  axecntive  committee  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. 

OAJUTBOIB,  AUDBEW  (XS37-  ).  Capitalist, 
manufacturer,  philanthropist;  bom  at  Dnnfermline, 
Scotland.  He  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1848,  and  began 
his  remarkable  career  as  a  weaver's  aaaistant  in  a 
factory.  Ha  atudied  telegraphy,  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  an  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ad- 
vancing step  by  step  until  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburg  division.  The  beginning  of  bis  for- 
tune was  made  aa  partner  in  the  Woodruff  Sleeping 
Car  Company,  and  careful  Investments  in  oil  lauds 
increased  his  wealth.  After  the  Civil  War  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  iron  industry;  introduced 
Bessemer  process  In  1868;  and  in  a  few  years  was 
chief  owner  of  Homestead  and  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  and  of  other  large  plant  a.  In  1899  all 
theae  were  merged  into  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
and  two  yeara  later  conaolldated  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corjwration.  In  1901  he  retired  from  busl- 
neaa.  His  donations  have  exceeded  those  of  any 
other  American  philanthropist. 

CHALHEBS,  WZI2JAK  JAKBS  <  1852-  ) . 
Uannf acturer ;  bora  in  Chicago;  was  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  Fraaer  A  Chalmers  (1889-1801), 
president  (1891) :  vice-president  of  AUia-Oh aimers 
Company  since  1900;  bank  and  trust  company  di- 
rector; director  Frsaer  ts  Chalaera,  Ltd.,  London; 
has  been  member  Chicago  board  of  education;  di- 
rector World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago  Athe- 
naeum, and  Commercial  National  Bank. 

CLABK,  WILLIAK  ANDBEW8  (1839-  ). 
United  Statea  aenator;  born  near  Connellsville,  Pa.; 
atudied  law,  but  never  practised ;  taught  school  in 
ICissourl,  and  in  1863  went  to  Montana,  where  he 
became  successively  merchant,  banker  mine  owner 
and  manufacturer;  president  United  Verde  Copper 
Company  of  Arizona;  elected  senator  (1901-1907). 

OOBET,  WILLIAM  ELLIS  (1866-  >.  Capital- 
ist; bora  In  Pennaylvania:  entered  chemical  labo- 
ratory of  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Worka  at  16;  became 
superintendent  of  a  plate  mill  at  21;  invented  Car- 
negie reforged  armor;  succeeded  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
and  baa  been  president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 

gsny,   and  others ;   president   of  the   TTnited  States 
ted  Oorporatian;  duvctor  of    nany    other  corpora- 
tiong. 


OBJUfP,  OHASLEfl  BBHBT  (182d-  ).  AmerK 
can  shipbuilder;  president  of  the  famous  Cramp  Shti^ 
building  Company;  assisted  in  reeonstracting  the 
United  States  navy,  and  in  the  reSstabllshment  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine ;  bvIH  the  Hl-fated 
battle  ship  Maine :  the  -ship  yards  ln«lnd«  81  acres  of 
land  employiuK  6,000  operatives. 

CBAKB.  BICHABD  T.  (1833-  ).  Hannfae- 
turer;  bora  in  New  Jersey.  He  worked  as  a  machin- 
ist in  Paterson,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York,  but  in 
1855  went  to  Chicago.    His  uncle,  Martin  Byenon, 

Save  him  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  built  a  brass 
oundry.  Later  he  and  his  brother,  Charles  S..  joined 
forces  as  B.  T.  Crane  ft  Brother,  and  in  1858  b^n 
making  steam  healers.  Reorganited  as  Crane  Com- 
pany they  manufactured  pipes  and  fittings,  and  later, 
as  the  Crane  Elevator  Company  passenger  and 
freight  elevators.  The  latter  especially  grew  into  a 
big  business.  Ur.  Crane  U  now  praotteally  retired 
from  active  work. 

OBAHE,  VmHBOP  MUBBAT  (18S3-  ). 
Paper  manufacturer  and  statesman.  Bora  at  DaUon, 
If  ass. :  received  degree  of  A.  H.  from  WitOuna 
(1897).  Entering  political  life,  he  became  non- 
tenant goveraor  of  Massachusetts  (1897-1899);  gov- 
ernor (1900-1902);  United  SUtes  senator  to  fill  tho 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Hoar  (1904-1907),  re- 
elected (1907), 

0UI1AE7,  JOHir  (1843-  ).  Packer;  bora  in 
Callan.  Ireland;  came  to  the  United  States  (1849); 
learning  the  packint;  business  with  Edward  Boddi^ 
John  Plankinton,  and  Plankinton,  Armour  A  Oo. 
Entered  firm  of  Chapin  ft  Co..  (Thicago  (1875) ; 
Ghspin  ft  Cndahy  (1877);  later  Chidahy  Packing  Co.; 
partner  in  Cudahy  Bros.  Packing  Co    of  Milwaukee. 

OUDAHY,  SOCHABL  <1841-  ).  Bora  In  Cal- 
lan, Ireland;  came  to  the  United  SUtea  (1849); 
partner  in  Armour  ft  Co.  (1873-1B80);  head  of  Cud- 
ahy Packing  Company  of  Omaha,  Biouz  City,  and  Lot 
Angeles. 

0T7DAHT.  PATBIOK  (1849-  ).  Packer;  bora  In 
Callan,  Ireland;  came  to  ttd  United  States  (1849); 
at  12  became  a  delivery  boy  for  a  Milwaukee  srocer; 
at  14  employed  by  Boddls  Packing  Company;  became 
a  partner  with  Plankinton  ft  Armour  (1876);  with 
brother,  John,  bought  Mr.  Plankinton's  interest 
(1688),  firm  becoming  Cndahy  Brothera;  moved  plant 
to  Cudahy  (1893),  organizing  Cndahy  Brothers  C!om- 
psny,  now  one  of  the  largest  packing  honaea  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  ne  acts  as  president  and 
general  manager;  director  Wiseonaln  National  Bank. 

DAVIS,  HBnir  GASAAWAT  (1828-  ).  Oap- 
italiat;  bora  in  Baltimore;  was  snecesaively  brake- 
nan,  conductor,  and  agent  of  the  B.  ft  O.  Railroad 
at  Piedmont.  W.  Va.:  assisted  In  establishing  the 
West  Virginia  Central  ft  PitUbnrg  Railway;  bnUt 
the  Coal  and  Coke  Ballway  of  West  Virginia,  of  200 
mllea,  of  which  he  became  president;  is  president  of 
Davia  National  Bank  of  Piedmont,  Davla  Truat  Com- 

Siny  of  Elklns,  and  other  corporations.  Member 
ouse  of  Delegates,  W.  Ta.  (1865) ;  state  lenalor 
(1868-1871);  United  States  senator  (1871-1888); 
has  been  delegate  to  several  conventions;  member 
United  States  Intercontinental  Railway  Commission; 
was  Democratic  candidate  for  vlce-prealdent  (1904). 

DEERE.  OUABLES  HENBY  (1837-1907),  The 
name  of  Deere  is  almost  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Moilne,  III.,  where  John  Deere  established 
his  famous  plow  worka.  The  son,  Charles  Henry, 
went  to  Moline  in  1847  to  succeed  his  fsther  at  the 
head  of  Deere  ft  Mansur  Company,  makers  of  cotton 
and  corn  planters,  and  of  John  Deere  ft  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Dallas,  New  Orleana,  Denver,  Omaha,  and 
many  other  cities. 

DOUGLAS,  WILLIAM  LEWIS  (1845-  ). 
Manufacturer  and  statesman;  bora  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  In  18S0, 
William  was  obliged  to  find  employment,  and  for 
eight  years  worked  for  his  nncle,  pegging  shoes. 
Learaed  boot  making,  and  after  spending  a  few  yeara 
in  Colorado,  he  returned  to  Maasscbusetts.  In  1876 
he  was  able  to  estaolish  a  small  shop,  from  which 
hla  basincsB  has  grown  nntll  to-day  he  controls  two 
factories  with  an  output  of  15,000  pairs  daily;  and 
the  well-known  Douglas  shoe  is  sold  in  76  of  hla 
own  stores.  Member  Massaehnsetts  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves  (18B3-1884) ;  State  Senate  (1880- 
1887):  mayor  of  Brockton  (1891);  goveraor  (1904). 

HELD,  0YBU8  WEST  (1819-1892).  American 
financier;  bora  at  Stockbridge,  Mass-    At  16  lio  wont 
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to  Nmr         ud  workad  for  A.  T.  fitomrt  *  Com* 

tiuiT,  tmt  btfor*  h«  wm  ot  kgo  he  wu  in  bnilnen 
or  nimielt,  mknufwitiiTioc  pap«T;  itnd  st  tho  and  of 
ft  dosen  jean  he  wm  st  tke  hrad  of  k  prMperons 
biulneu.  In  1SS4  he  bacvae  InUrested  In  ft 
scheme  to  lar  •  treuatluitio  esble  ud  fonmd  • 
compiny  ot  HTe  men,  witb  Peter  Oooper  u  imii- 
dent,  iluree  fonrtha  of  the  neeeMary  enpltu  iru 
niaed  in  EagUnd,  than  the  cable  iraa  nide.  and 
the  flrat  great  attempt  came  in  18S7.  It  waa  a  fail- 
ure; and  the  next,  in  1858,  ma  anceeaafnl  for  a 
ahort  time  onlr.  The  third  attempt  vaa  made  In 
1885.  vitb  tha  help  of  the  blgceat  ahip  then  afloat, 
bvt  It  iraa  a  fallnre.  The  next  year  aaw  him  afloat 
with  Tat  another  cable,  and  thia  time  it  vaa  a  sue- 
eeaa.  During  the  aneoeedlng  jeara  he  did  much 
toirard  promoting  railroad  derelopment,  ontil  liia 
reaignation  aa  pruideot  of  two  roada  in  1680. 

rXEIJ),  KAMHAIX  (1B851B06).  Uerchant; 
bom  in  Conway,  Maas.  He  began  by  clerking  in 
PltUfleld,  Haas.,  and  in  Chicago  from  18S6  to  1860. 
In  the  latter  year  be  was  made  innior  partner,  and 
in  186$  became  one  of  the  firm  of  rield,  Palmer  & 
Loiter,  which  waa  changed  to  U  an  hall  Field  A 
Company  in  1881.  Under  his  management  the  Ann 
condiieted  the  largest  retail  and  wholeaale  dry  goods 
business  in  the  world,  with  immense  headquarters 
In  Chicago,  and  branches  In  France,  Germany,  and 
Enclsnd.  He  founded  the  Field  Columbian  Uusenm 
with  $1,000,000,  as  a  permanent  repository  for  val- 
aabla  exhibits,  capeplally  from  tha  Oolnmbtan  Exposi- 
tion of  1888. 

nSBt  nOTVBIAXT  (1851-  ).  Banker, 
railway  olBoIal;  bom  In  New  Tork:  after  leaving 
Columbia  UnlTsralty  he  entered  the  oMce  of  the  Ulf- 
nola  Central  Bailway  aa  clerk  (1871),  secretary  to 
president  (1872} :  clerk  Morton,  Bliss  A  Company, 
New  York,  and  Morton,  Rose  •  Conqtany,  London. 
(1872-1877);  baa  acted  as  director  and  officer  of 
many  railroads;  president  Illinois  Central  Ballroad 
(1887-1906) ;  has  been  director  and  tmstea  in  Tarl- 
ona  insurance  and  trust  companies;  waa  president  of 
American  Railway  Association  for  1904-1006,  and 
chairman  rf  the  seventh  Intamational  Ballway  Con- 
gress, Waahlngtou,  1805. 

rXt&aiXB,  HENBT  K.  (1880-  ).  Capitalist; 
bom  at  Oanandaigoa,  N.  Y.;  began  aa  clerk  in  a 
countnr  store.  After  manufaeturiag  salt  at  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  he  went  to  Cleveland  and  became  part- 
ner in  Rockefeller,  Andrews  M  Flagler,  oil  refiners. 
When  the  firm  waa  succeeded  by  tne  Standard  OH 
Ctmipany,  ha  waa  prominent  in  the  management  of 
tha  concern,  and  la  at  the  preaent  day  vice-presi- 
dent and  director.  He  owns  the  hotels  Ponce  da 
Leon  and  Alcasar  in  Florida,  costing  88,000,000; 
aJso  600  miles  of  railroad,  and  is  president  of  tha 
Florida  Saat  Coast  Railroad,  and  the  Jacksonville 
TarmlBal  Cnnpany;  director  in  Weatem  Union  Tela- 
fnph  Company,  Morton  Tmst  Oompaay,  ate. 

FLBHXHO.  BIS  BAHTOBD  fl827-  ).  Bern  In 
Scotland;  did  important  Canadian  •sgineerlufr  work  on 
Korthem  Railway,  Intercolonial,  Paciflo  Railway,  etc. 
(184S-1871);  eurveyed  road  for  St.  John'a  to  St. 
Oeorge'a  Bay  Railway  in  Newfoundland.  Retired  to 
devote  himself  to  politics,  and  special  branches  of 
aeience  and  literature  (1880) ;  did  great  work  on 
"eoamic  or  universal  time,"  making  Greenwich  the 
standard  of  tha  worid;  advoeated  FaiclAe  Ocaan  eaUe, 
llvliiJi  plana  IMrmlng  a  Pan-&ltanBlo  aarvlea  aneir- 
cUac  tha  world  (18T9). 

nnrr.  CHARXBS  XASISTT  (ISSO-  ).  Mer- 
chant. Bom  at  Thomaston,  He.  Partner  In  liu>or> 
tant  exporting  flrma ;  Chilean  consul.  New  York 
(1877);  consul  general  Nicaragua  and  Ooata  Rica  to 
United  States ;  established  Flint  A  Company,  ship- 
owners (1885) ;  formulated  important  reforms  in  cus- 
toms, etc.;  fitted  out  war  fleet  for  Braxil  (1B»S): 
bought  cruiser  for  Japan  (1804)  ;  sold  submarine  and 
torpedo  boata  to  Russia  during  war  with  Japan,  visiting 
Tnney  and  other  eonntriea  in  Its  Interest. 

TRICK,  BBMBT  CLAT  (1849-  }.  Uannfac 
turer;  bora  at  Wert  Overton,  Pa.  He  began  ae  a 
elark,  then  became  a  small  dealer  In  coke,  and  later 

Itrealdent  of  th«  H.  O.  Prick  Coke  Company,  now 
argest  in  tha  world,  producing  25,000  tons  dally. 
Was  shot  and  "Stabbed  In  famous  Homestead  strike 
(1892).  Chairman  board  of  managers  of  Carnegie 
Bteel  Company  ainca  1892;  and  ofBcfal  In  many  large 
concerns. 

OAST,   BIABBT   BEHRT    (1846-        Y.  Finan- 
cier: bom  at  Wheaton,  Dl.    Oradnate  of  UBlvcriity 
of  Chicago;  admitted  to  tha  bar  In  1867.    Was  for 
tenaa  mayor  of  the  village  and  (afterward)  city 


of  Wheaton;  mvnty  indge,  two  tanm;  practlied  law 
for  25  yaara  in  Chicago;  general  counsel  for  linpor- 
tant  corporations  connected  with  tha  Federal  Steel 
Company,  of  which  he  haa  been  president  alaoa 
1898.  Was  prominent  in  organiung  the  United  States 
Bteet  Corporation  and  ia  chairman  of  ita  board  of  di- 
rectors; director  ia  aeveral  banlca  and  corporations  in 
Chicago  and  New  York;  president  Oary-Wbeaton  Bank; 
truatee  of  Northwestern  University. 

OATE8,  JOHN  WABHB  (1855-  ).  CapitalUt: 
bom  on  farm  near  Turner  Junction  (now  West 
Chicago),  Illinois;  began  business  life  by  conducting 
a  small  hardware  store  at  his  birthplace;  built  up  a 
large  business  in  barbed  wire  while  acting  aa  sales- 
man for  I.  L,  Ellwood  in  Texas,  and  later  eatab- 
liahed  for  himself  in  St.  Louis;  organised  Southern 
Wire  Company  (1880),  which  became  the  Braddock 
Wire  Company;  abaorbed  other  companies  In  Con- 
solidated Steel  and  Wire  Company,  which  was  sold 
to  Federal  Steel  Company  In  1898;  organised  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company  (now  part  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corjtoratlon)  (1897);  director  of  nu- 
merous floancial  enterprises. 

OLOVEB,  OHARLBS  OABBOU.  (1848-  }. 
Financier,  banker;  bom  on  farm  in  Macon  Oonnty, 
North  Carolina;  entered  Bigga  A  Company,  banker^ 
aa  clerk:  beeaue  |»artner  in  firm  (18T8);  presidant 
of  the  Rigga  National  Bank  ainca  its  organisation 
(1808);  instrumental  in  procuring  for  District  ol 
Columbia  slta  for  Fort  Reno  reservoir;  aided  bt 
aecnring  the  establishment  of  Rock  Creek  and  Po- 
tomac parka;  director,  trustee,  and  officer  of  varloua 
orguniaations :  ex-president  Washington  BtoA  Ix- 
change;  member  Waahlngtou  National  Jlonnmant 
Society;  vice-president  and  treaanrar  OorcOTan  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

0017XJ1,  FRANK  JAT  (1878-  ).  Capitalist; 
bora  in  New  York;  entered  the  railroad  service 
(1897);  has  been  first  vice-president  of  several  rail- 
roads; president  of  Big  Creek  Lumber  Company, 
Pacific  Kailway  in   Nebraska,   Richmond  di  Cnesa- 

feake  Bay   Railway  Company,    and    Old  jDomlnion 
ron  A  Nail  Works  Company;  director  in  numeroua 
companlea. 

GOULD,  GBOBGB  JTAT  (1864-  ).  GapIUIlat; 
bora  in  New  York;  president  and  director  of  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway;  Bt.  Lonis,  Iron  Mountain  A 
Southern  Railway  Company,  Texas  A  Paciflo  Rail- 
wav  Company,  Interaational  and  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  alnce  1898;  is  also  president  of 
many  other  railroads,  and  director  of  railroads  and 
corporations  throuniiout  the  country, 

HAMMOND,  JOHN  BATS  (1855-  ).  Mining 
engineer;  bom  at  San  Francisco;  graduated  from 
Yale  (1876);  took  mining  course  at  Freiburg,  Sax- 
ony. He  has  examined  mining  properties  In  all  parts 
of  the  world;  c one ul ting  engineer  for  Baraato 
Brothers,  1898,  and  later  for  Cecil  Rhodea;  for  the 
Coniolidated  Gold  Fielda  of  South  Africa;  for  the 
British  South  Africa  Company;  and  for  the 
Bandfontein  Estates  Gold  Mining  Company,  After 
Jameson's  raid  be  was  arreated  and  given  death 
sentence,  later  commuted  to  nrisan  for  15  years, 
finally  released  on  payment  of  $125,000.  Went  to 
London;  returned  to  United  Slates;  traveled  exten- 
sively aa  a  mine  specialist  for  Venture  Corporation  of 
London  and  Gngftenheim  Exploration  Company  of 
New  York.  He  has  lectured  at  Columbia,  Yale, 
Haruard,  and  Juhns  Hopkins;  contributed  largely  to 
acientifle  magazines,  and  received  manv  honor arr 
titles;  president  American  Institute  Mining  Engf- 
neera  (1007-1008). 

KABAHAV,  JAKSfl  THBODOBa  ( 1 848-  >. 
Railway  president:  bora  at  Lowell,  Mass.  Em- 
ployed by  Orange  A  Alexandria  Railroad.  Alexandria, 
Va.  (1864-16851;  held  Hversl  responalble  poaltlimt 
with  other  railroads;  general  manager  Loniavllle  A 
Nashville  Railroad  (18a5-1888).  Chesapeake  A  Ohio 
Railway,  Louisville.  New  Orleans  A  Texas  Railway; 
aecond  vice-president  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (1890- 
1906)  ;  president  same  road  since  1906. 

BAVBMETER,  JOHN  ORAIG  (1838-  )■  Mer- 
chant and  sugar  refiner;  born  In  New  York.  Began 
by  clerking  In  1851-1852.  After  traveling  in  Europe, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  he  clerked  in  a  sugar  refinery 
( 1854-1 B56)  In  Brooklyn;  partner  in  Havemeyer 
Brothers  A  (Jompany  (1871-1880).  He  is  director  in 
several  railroaas  and  corporations.  Writer  and 
speaker  on  political,  moral,  and  religiona  subjects. 

HEBBESHOFF,    NATHANIEL     OBEENE  (1848- 

).  Superintendent  Herreshoff  Manufacturing 
Company;  bom  In  Bristol,  R.  I.:  educated  at  Maa- 
sachuaetts    Institute    of    Technology  (1866-1869), 
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and  holdi  the  BcU,  of  Brown  UalTenltj.  D«- 
■iKQer  of  nchu  and  torpedo  boat*.  UmatMr  of  th< 
Inititute  ol  Html  AreUt«eU  Kod  Uarino  EnginMn, 
New  York;  uid  of  Inititato  of  Nml  ArdUtMti,  Bus- 
land. 

HILL,  t.    <1888-    .  ).   B^hrv  oOeSml: 

bom  near  Onelph,  Ont.  Worked  In  •  atoHnboai 
office  in  St.  Paul  (1856-1865):  ascBt  of  tha  Mortfa- 
western  Packet  GompanT  (186S)  ;  and  later  engaced 
in  fuel  and  transportation  on  nla  own  aeconnL  In 
1869-1875  he  waa  at  the  head  of  HUl,  Qrigm  A 
Compa&f;  established  Bed  Birer  Transportation  Com- 
pany (1870):  organiied  Northwestern  Ji'uel  Company 
1875),  but  later  sold  his  interest  to  organise  a  syn- 
icate  to  secure  control  of  the  Bt.  Paul  ft  Pacific  Bail- 
road.  This  was  the  nnclens  of  the  Great  Northern 
system  which  he  projected  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Pnget  Sound,  with  northern  and  southern  feedera, 
and  direct  steamship  connection  with  China  and 
Japan  (1883-1893)  ;  president  Great  Northern  sys- 
tem (1808).  In  1907  he  retired,  retaining  chair- 
manship board  of  directors.  Now  president  North- 
ern Securities  Company,  and  director  in  Manhattan 
Trust  Company,  Chase  National  Bank,  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  many  other  corporations, 

EOTT,  COLGATE   {1849-       ).    Banker,  railway 

official;  Dom  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  became  a  banker; 
gorernment  director  (1882-1884)^,  company  director 
(1884)  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  vice-presi- 
dent Oregon  A  Transcontinental  and  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  (1889);  vice-president  North 
American  Company  until  1889;  now  flrat  vlee-preal- 
dent  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  of  Texas. 

HUOHITT,  UABTIN  (1837-  ).  Railway  of- 
ficial; bom  in  Genoa  Township,  N.  Y.  He  has  been 
a  resident  of  Chicago  since  1854,  and  closely  Identi- 
fied with  Chicago  railroads,  especially  the  North- 
western system.  He  began  as  telegrBi>her  for  the 
Chicago  ft  Alton;  then  went  to  the  Illinois  Central  as 
trainmaster  and  became  superintendent;  assistant 
manager  of  the  Mitwaokee  ft  St.  Paul  (1870-1871); 
connected  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
<  1871-1876)  :  vice-president  and  general  manager 
Chicago  ft  Northwestern  Railway  (1880-1887);  pres- 
ident since  1887. 

HUNTINOTON,  OOUJS  POTTER  (1821-1900). 
Railway  ofiirial.  At  16  he  aeenred  fS.OOO  worth  of 
elocks  on  credit  in  New  York,  and  sold  them  in  the 
South  and  West;  started  his  lortnne  in  the  hardware 
business  in  California  (1840);  with  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Charles  Crocker,  and  Hark  Hopkins  he  organ- 
ised the  Centra]  Pacific  (1860-1869).  At  his  death 
ha  was  president  of  the  manaj^nc  board  of  the 
Bonthem  Pacific  ayatem,  conpriaing  86  oonionuona, 
besides  owning  9,000  miles  of  iteanahlp  Unea.  U« 
gave  liberally  to  worthy  objects. 

INSUIiL,  SAMUEL  (1859-  ).  Corporation  of- 
ficial; born  in  London;  came  to  the  United  States  in 

1881,  and  was  private  secretary  of  Thomaa  A.  Edl- 
Bon,  havinr  full  charge  of  his  business  affairs  for 
many  years.  He  represented  him  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  management  of  Electric  Tube  Company, 
Edison  Machine  Works,  and  Edison  Lamp  Company. 
In  1889  the  different  Edison  concerns  were  consoli- 
dated into  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company, 
with  Mr.  Insult  as  second  vice-president.  In  1893 
there  was  further  consolidation  with  the  Thomaon- 
Houaton  Company,  into  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  second  vice-president. 
Since  1907  he  has  been  president  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company,  controlling  all  electric  light- 
ing In  Chicago.  He  ia  president  also  of  numerous 
other  eorporations— electric,  gas,  beat,  power,  and 
traction. 

UBITEB,  LEVI  tBSOSM  (1884-1904).  Capi- 
talist; clerk  in  a  eoontry  atore  antU  his  twentieth 
year;  secured  a  position  with  Cooley,  Wadsworth  ft 
Company,  Chicago,  and  later  became  partner.  In 
1865  he  and  Marshall  Field  bongU  controllins  in- 
terest In  Potter  Falmer'a  dry  goods  bnslBMa:  the 
title  being  Field,  Palmer  ft  Lelter,  later  Held,  Lelter 
ft  Company,  In  1881  he  sold  his  Interest  and  gave 
his  attention  to  Investments. 

LOEB,  JAHE8  (1867-  ).  Banker  (retired); 
born  at  New  York;  graduated  from  Harvard  (1888); 
in  banking  business  (18A8-1901):  member  BngllBb 
Society  for  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Stadies 

MOCLUBE,  BAUDEL  SISlfET  (1857-  ).  Edi- 
tor- bom  County  Antrim,  Ireland;  came  to  Indiana 
at  th«  age  of  nine ;  waa  graduated  at  Knox  College  In 

1882.  In  1884  he  Started  the  first  newspaper  syndi- 
cate in  the  United  States  and  made  It  a  saeeeia; 


I  OZNABD 

and  In  1B98  he  united  with  others  to  pubUsh  If^ 
Clwr«'#  Magatine,  which  he  also  made  a  anoMaL 
E'ouaded  Ue(Suz«,  Fhltlipa  ft  Company,  pabliiUng 
honse  (1899)  ;  trustee  Knox  College  sine*  189d;  pres- 
ident S.  B.  McClure  Onnpany. 

HcOUEDT,  BIOEABD  AIABIOB  (1885-1B07). 
Capitalist:  bom  In  New  York;  praeUaed  law  wttn 
Lncina  Bobinaon,  who  became  goveraor  of  New 
York;  waa  attorney  (1860),  viee-prealdent  (1865), 
and  prealdent  (1885-1906),  of  Ifutnal  Ufa  Inanr- 
anee  Company ;  resigned;  preaident  International  Bell 
Telephone  G<Hnpany,  Ltd.;  director  In  several  corpo- 
rations. 

UaeXAT,  OLABEVOE  HITHaBBFOBD  (1674- 
).  Capitalist;  president  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany, Postal  Telegraph- Cable  Company,  Pacilic  Postal 
Telegraph- Cable  Company,  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Company,  Commercial  Cable  Building  Company,  etc.; 
trustee  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company;  director 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  American  Ex- 
change National  Bank,  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company,  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company,  etc. 

HacTEAOH,   FBANELDT    (  ),  Merchant: 

bom  on  farm.  Cheater  County,  Pa.  A  graduate  of 
Yale  (1862).  and  Columbia  Law  School  (1864).  Went 
to  Chicago  and  establiahed  wholeaale  grocery  busi- 
ness, of  which  he  is  head;  preaident  Citiiens  Asso- 
ciation (1874);  president  of  Bureau  of  Charltiea  and 
Mnnidpal  Art  League;  Tiee-president  American  Civie 
Association  (1905):  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  cabi- 
net of  President  Taft  (1909). 

HELLBN,  0EABLE8  BAITOBR  (1851-  ). 
Railway  official;  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Began  as 
clerk  in  office  of  Northern  New  Hampshire  Railroad; 
clerk  Central  Vermont  Railroad  (1872-1873) ;  em- 
ployed by  Northern  New  Hampehlre  Railroad  (1873- 
1880);  Boston  ft  Lowell  Railroad  (1880-1881); 
Boston  ft  Lowell  and  Concord  railroads  (1881-1888); 
Union  Pacific  system  (1888-1892);  second  vice-pres- 
ident New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Railroad 
(1892-1896);  president  since  1903;  president  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Company  (1896-1903). 

UETBBHAEITBEB,  FREDERICK  (1634-  ). 
He  was  bom  In  Germany  and  came  to  Pennsylvania 
In  1852;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1856;  and  to  St. 
Panl  in  1891.  President  of  the  Meverhaeuser  Tim- 
ber Company,  and  of  what  ha  calls  the  "Msyer- 
haeuser  Syndicate,"  but  which  his  opponents  call 
the  "Timber  Trust";  preaident  of  Dumth  ft  North 
Eastern   Railroad,   and   the  Meaaba  Bouthera;  vice- 

{resident  National  Qerman-Amerlean  Bank,  otc; 
nown  as  the  "lumber  king." 
KOBSB,  OHABLES  WTMAJf,  Financier;  en- 
gaged with  his  father  to  shipping  at  Bath,  Me., 
(1877);  established  an  extensive  ice  business  at 
Brooklyn  (1880),  with  branchea  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore;  was  heavily  engaged  in  steamship  trsna- 
portation;  first  vice-prcBident  The  Butterick  Com- 
pany; vice-president  Wall  Street  Exchange  Building 
Association:  director  several  transportation  compa- 
nies up  to  1909. 

UUH8ET,  FBAKK  ANDREW  (1854-  ).  Pub- 
lisher; born  at  Mercer,  Me.  Began  in  a  country 
store;  manager  Western  Union  Telegraph  office,  Au- 
gusta, Me.;  established  the  Golden  Argoty  (now  Tk» 
Irirosy)  In  New  York  (1882):  In  1889  he  started 
ifun««v*s  Weekljf,  converted  into  Mutttu't  Magarfn* 
two  years  later.  Now  he  owns  also  the  Au-Stoty  Jfa^o- 
nn«.  Scrap  Book,  Ocean,  Railroad  Man' 4  MagoMtfU, 
Washington  Timet,  and  Boston  Journal. 

NEWMAN,  WILLIAM  H.  (1847-  }.  BMlway 
olflcial;  bora  In  Prince  William  Ccanty,  Va.  Began 
as  station  agent  for  the  Texas  ft  Pacific  (1869- 
1872):  from  1872  to  1888  he  waa  general  freight 
agent;  traffic  manager  for  the  Bouthwestera  system 
(1883-1885);  traffic  manager  for  the  Missowi  Pa- 
cific (1885-1887) ;  vice-president  (1B87-1889). 
Since  1898  he  has  been  president  of  the  Lake  Shore, 
Binco  1901  of  the  New  York  Central,  since  1905  01 
the  Michigan  Central  and  of  the  Big  Four. 

OUVEBt  JAMES  ( 1823-  ) .  Inventor ;  bora 
at  Whitehangh,  Scotland,  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1835;  lived  upon  a  farm  near  Geneva,  N,  Y, 
(1835-1836);  Mishawaka,  Ind.  (1836-1855);  bena 
makine  plows  (1855);  invented  the  "chilled  plow." 

OZNARD.  BENJAMIN  A,  (1855-  ).  Manufac- 
turer; born  In  New  Orleans,  La.;  graduate  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  (1875)  and  Influen- 
tial in  promoting  hcct  sugar  mnnufacture.  Until  1889 
he  was  engaged  in  sugar  refining  In  Brooklyn;  since 
that  time  he  haa  been  producing  both  cane  and  beet 
sugar.  Now  president  of  the  Adeline  Sufar  Ttebirj 
Company,  Lid. 
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OnJUUL  HEHBT  TK01U8  (1880*  ).  Ku- 
•tMtanr:  bora  la  MwHlllra,  rraiio*:  gntdaated  at 
Hwwd  u  1882:  haa  promoted  th«  boet  angar  In- 
duatTT  of  ths  Unitad  Statea.  He  la  pnaldent  of  tha 
American  Beet  Sugar  Atsoclatlon,  laclnding  all  the 
factorici  in  tbii  country. 

PABST,  FBBDBBZOS  (18ae-1904}.  Brewer; 
bom  in  Saxony,  and  emiKrated  to  the  United  States 
In  1848:  edorated  himaeir,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Poilip  Beet.  For  a  time  he  acted  aa  captain 
of  the  steamer  Comet  on  the  Great  Lakea.  In  1862 
he  took  up  brewing  and  advanced  ontil  he  became 
president  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  owning 
one  of  the  fineat  plants  in  the  world. 

PBIPP8,  BBUBT  <1889-  ).  U  anufartnrrr ; 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  18  he  was  work- 
ing in  a  store  In  Pittsburg,  and  abont  1856  be 
waa  promoted  to  be  bookkeeper  for  DllwortU  A  Bid- 
well,  spike  m  anuf  actor  en ;  partner  In  Bidwelt  A 
Phlpps,  powder  agenta,  and  also  in  Kloman  &  Phippi, 
mnning  a  small  Iron  mill.  Still  later  he  was  aaao- 
ciated  with  the  Camegie  Brothers  in  iron  and  steel 
mannfactare.  In  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion he  held  the  largeat  interest  next  to  Andrew 
Carnegie;  director  United  Statea  Steel  Oorporatlon, 
Uallon  National  Bank,  and  Philadelphia  It^id  Tranalt 
Company. 

PnunUBT,  OBABUS  AXFBBD  (1842-189S). 
Flour  miller;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  la  1868, 
and  went  into  a  Hontreal  bonae  aa  a  clerk,  where 
he  stayed  nntil  1869;  remored  to  Mianeapolis,  where 
he  waa  employed  as  a  clerk;  later  his  uncle,  John  S. 
Pillsbnry,  who  had  come  to  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony 
la  1855,  tork  him  Into  partnership  in  bis  flonr  mill; 
introduced  the  roller  process,  and  extended  the  bosi- 
neaa  until  in  1872  the  firm  of  Charles  A.  Pillsbnry 
h  Compaay  began  building  the  largest  mills  in  the 
worid.  In  1889  the  firm  sold  out  to  an  English 
•ntdieate  which  combined  all  their  purehaaes  into 
the  Pillabary-Washbura  Klcnr  Ullls  Company,  of 
which  he  waa  preaident;  was  president  also  of  the 
Hinnea polls  and  Northern  Elevator  Company,  and 
waa  state  senator  (1877-1887). 

PLAKT,  HOaiON  P.  (1852-  ).  Capital- 
ist; railway  official.  He  was  educated  at  Russell 
College,  Connecticut,  and  began  his  bnilness  career 
at  the  age  of  16  with  the  Southern  Express  Com- 
pany In  Memphis.  From  1884  to  1902  he  waa  with 
the  Plant  sybtem  of  railroads  of  which  he  was  vlce- 

« resident  until  1902,  when  the  system  was  abaorbed 
y  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Bailroad,  in  which  he  is 
director;  vice-president  and  director  In  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Occidental  Steamship  Company;  chairaian 
of  board  of  directors  of  Southern  Expresa  Company ; 
director  in  Caanalty  Company  of  America,  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit,  Lincoln  Tmst  Company, 
Union  Oas  and  Electric,  etc.;  trustee  American 
Surety  Company. 

POPE,  AIAEBT  AVOUSTUB  (1848- 1909).  Uan- 
ufaetnrer;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.  Began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  shoe  clerk.  He  served  ao  well  In 
the  Union  army  fc.r  three  yeara  that  he  was  bre- 
vetted  lieutenant  colonel  for  gallantry  In  several  bat- 
tlea.  After  the  war  he  went  into  shoe  ilndings  busi- 
ness (1865-1876);  In  1877  started  the  Pope  Ifanu- 
faetnrlng  Company  for  making  and  selling  small 
patented  articles;  and  at  the  same  time  he  began  to 
■ell  imported  bicycles;  introduced  the  bicycle  manu- 
facturing Indiutry  In  the  United  States  (1878); 
founded  Th«  Whtdman  (now  absorbed  in  Oufino) 
in  the  Intereati  of  cycling;  leader  in  good  roads 
morement;  had  large  mtereata  in  numereua  eorpora- 
tlona. 

PtrUdCAir,  OBOSOE  HOBTUCBB  (1831-1897>. 
Inventor;  bora  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Em- 
ploved  for  a  time  as  cabinet  maker  in  Albion,  N.  Y. ; 
took  contract  for  moving  the  build  inn  which  ob- 
stracted  the  widening  of  Erie  Canal;  building  con- 
traetar  in  Chicago;  built  first  new  sleeping  car 
(1868);  organiiea  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
(1867).  of  which  he  was  president  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1880  he  founded  the  model  town  of  Pull- 
man for  the  employees,  which  excited  great  interest 
at  the  time  by  the  novel  features,  and  became  the 

Sototype  of  many  similar  business  philanthropies, 
is  Idea  of  vestibule  trains  took  material  form  in 
18S7.  Ur.  Pullman  was  connected  with  many  other 
enterprises,  and  was  president  of  the  companv  which 
Started  the  ICanhattan  Elevated  Bailroad  In  New 
Tork. 

BIPUBT.  EDWARD  PATSOK  (1845-  ).  Rail- 
way oflieial;  bora  In  Dorchester.  Uaaa.  After  re- 
eelving  a  high  achool  education  ne  went  Into  rail- 


road work  in  1869  aa  clerk  in  the  Beaton  offlce  nt 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  By  1872  he  had  rlaeo 
to  be  agent  for  New  England,  and  six  years  later  he 
waa  Eastern  agent,  employed  by  the  Chicago,  Bar* 
llngton  *  Quincy  Railroad  (1888-1890);  tUM  Ttce- 
president  Cnilcsgo,  Ifilwaukee  di  Bt.  Paul  Railway 
(1890-1895) :  preaident  Atchison,  Topeka  A  SanU 
Fe  Railway  Company  since  1696. 

BOGKEFELLEB,  JOHN  DAVIBON  (1889-  ). 
An  American  oil  magnate^  born  at  iUchford,  N.  Y. 
At  16  he  left  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  waa  a 
clerk  and  bookkeeper  at  $12.50  a  month.  Started  In 
the  oil  business  on  borrowed  capital  with  Samuel 
Andrews  and  by  combinations  had,  in  1872,  control 
of  one  fifth  of  the  oil-reflning  business  In  the 
United  States.  Formed  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  1870  with  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars;  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  In  1882;  dissolved  in  1892. 
His  fortune  is  estimated  at  9700,000,000  and  he  la 
believed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  Among 
his  msny  benefactions  are  millions  to  the  church, 
885,000,000  to  education,  science,  and  charity,  in- 
cluding 135,000,000  to  the  New  York  Educational 
Board.  Within  the  corporation  he  controla  there  are 
over  1,500,000  employees.  In  private  life  he  is  moral 
and  blameless.  Hla  success  is  attributed  to  hard 
work  and  economy.  Though  his  income  exceeds  thst 
of  any  European  monarch,  his  life  is  one  of  marked 
frugality — even  approaching  penurlousness, 

BOOSEFBLLBB,  JOHN  DATISON,  7B.  <I87T- 
).  Cspitalist;  born  at  Richford,  N.  T.;  aaao- 
ciated  with  his  father  in  financial  enterprises: 
member  board  of  managera  Delaware,  Lackawanna  m 
Weatera  Railroad  Company:  director  Standard  Oil 
Company,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Ameri- 
can Linseed  Company,  trustee  University  of  Chicago. 

BOOXEFBLLEB.  WILLIAM  (1841-  ).  Capi- 
talist; bom  at  Richford,  N.  Y.;  was  in  produce  com- 
mission trade,  first  as  bookkeeper,  then  partner;  aaso- 
cisted  with  his  brother,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  In 
the  oil  business ;  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York;  vice-president  and  director 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jeraey;  tmstee  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company,  Consolidsted  Gas 
Company,  United  States  Tmst  Gompsny,  director  In 
several  railroads,  banks,  etc. 

BOOKFELLEB,  WILLIAM  O.  (1870-  ).  Cap- 
italist; treasurer  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York;  director  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  New 
York  Transit  Company,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Lincoln  National  Bank,  and  National  Fuel  Gas 
Ccmpany. 

BOBBUHO,  JOHN  ADOUSTUS  (1806-1889).  A 
famous  civil  engineer,  bora  in  Prussia  and  educated 
in  the  Royal  Polrtechnie  School  in  Berlin.  Came  to 
America  and  lived  on  a  farm  near  Pittsburg  (1881),- 
became  engaged  In  many  minor  engineering  works; 
appointed  to  survey  the  route  scroHs  the  AUegha- 
nies  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvsnia  Railroad;  began 
manufacture  of  wire  rope,  and  built  a  suspanslon 
squeduct  arross  Allegheny  river  (1844-1845);  con- 
stracted  suspension  bridge  at  Pittsburg,  and  four 
aqueducts  on  the  Delaware  ft  Hudson  Canal  (1848- 
1850)  ;  established  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
began  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  in 
1851;  began  Cincinnati  suspension  bridge  (1887) ; 
his  last  tssk  was  the  bridge  over  East  river,  con- 
necting Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

BOBWAB.  0RABI£8  M.  (1862-  ).  Capital- 
ist; bora  at  Williamsburg,  Pa.;  removed  to  Loretto, 
Pa.;  drove  stage  from  Loretto  to  Cresson;  entered 
engineering  corps  of  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works; 
hecsme  superintendent  Homestead  Works;  prpsident 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Ltd.;  president  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  (1901-1908);  president  and 
rhairmsn  board  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation;  Is  also 
director  in  important  flnauclal  enterprises. 

SCOTT,  THOMAfl  ALBZANDEB  (1824-1881). 
Railway  ofBcial-  bora  at  London  Pa.  Employed  In 
1851  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  advanced 
steadily  until  in  1859  he  became  vice-president. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  temporarily  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  government  as  assistant  secretary  of 
war,  rendering  Invaluable  assistance  to  the  Union 
cause  by  reorgsniiing  the  whole  system  of  Iranspor- 
tstion.    Later  returned  to  the  rnilrosd  business:  was 

5 resident  of  various  roada;  president  of  PennsylTnaia 
.silrond  (1874-1880). 
BORIBNEB^  OHABLSS  (1821-1871).  Publtiher: 
born  in  New  York  City;  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1840.  After  ■  European  trip  he  alerted  in  the  pub- 
lishing bnsineaa  in  New  York  City  aa  partner  In  Ba- 
ker £  Beribner.    The  worta  of  many  famoui  ati- 
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ttan  wm  pmbUriMd— N.  P.  WmiiL  J.  T.  Headier. 
DoiMld  O.  WtelMll,  J.  e.  Hollmd,  Noah  Porter,  Hor- 
ace Bnalinell,  Jamea  HcCoih,  ete.  In  18S7  he  atarted 
the  importing  hovae  of  Serlbner  *  Walfoxd,  'vhleh 

Jnbllahed  aUo   manr  edneational  booka.    In  18T0 
eribner'i  JfontAty  vaa  established  with  Dr.  J.  O.  Hol- 
land as  editor. 

SEAirOHHBSSr.  8XB  TH01U8  O.  <18S3-  ). 
Bom  ia  Uilwaakee.  Went  to  railroadinit  (1889); 
taken  to  MoDtreal  by  Sir  W.  0.  Van  Home,  when 
aianmins  management  of  Canadian  Pacific;  became  itnr- 
chatinf  manager,  general  aaaistant  manager  and  vice- 
president;  director  In  important  companies;  great 
worker,  phenomenal  memor;;  knighted  (1901). 

SHA.W,  BBXBT  (1800-1889).  An  Englldi  lad 
opening  a  store  In  St.  Looia  (1830) ;  became  wealthy 
and  did  great  work  in  botanical  gardening  on  a  876 
acre  park,  haTiag  20,000  treea,  Uurary,  and  sraaonm 
boildfngi,  etc  Be  duplicated  the  famous  gardens  of 
Gbatsworth  Honse,  Eogland.  leaving  as  his  monoment 
Lower  Grore  Park,  where  be  is  buried. 

BHOHTS,  THEODOBE  PCBBT  (1856-  ). 
Capitalist;  bom  in  Crawford  Conntr,  Pa.    At  20  be 

Ssdnated  from  Monmonth  College,  Illinoii.  and  went 
mediately  into  banking  at  Genterrille,  Iowa. 
Later  be  took  ap  law,  ancTwaa  a  member  of  Drake, 
Baker  A  Shonts,  Dractiaing  fonr  years.  In  1882  be 
engaged  in  railroad  constmction,  bnilt  two  short  lines, 
ana  later  finished  the  Indiana,  Illinois  A  Iowa,  of 
which  he  was  chief  owner.  In  1905-1907  be  was 
chairman  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  resigning  to 
become  president  of  the  Interborough-UetropoTitan 
Company  of  New  York.  He  is  president  of  the  To- 
ledo A  Western  Bailroad,  director  in  the  Iowa  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  American  Trnat  and  Sailnga  Bank,  and 
Veatem  Cold  Storage  Company. 

aZBOEIi,  HBNItT  (1852-  ).  ICerchant;  bom 
at  Enbigbeint,  Germany;  came  to  the  United  States 
(1867);  moved  to  Chicago  (1876);  established  cloak 
manofactnrinK  finn  of  Slegel,  Hartsfeld  &  Company, 
later  Siegel  Brothers;  established  department  store  of 
Siegel,  Cooper  A  Co.;  established  Siegel,  Cooper  Com- 
pany, in  New  York  (1890) :  anrehasod  store  of  Simp- 
son-Crawford Company  (ISOS) ;  maoager  of  ilz  large 
df^artment  storea. 

0PBBOKU&  0IJU7S  (1838-1900).  Sugar  re- 
finer; bom  at  Lamitedt,  Hanover;  came  to  the  United 
States  (1840):  went  to  Ban  Francisco  (185S),  where 
be  conducted  a  store  and  later  a  brewery;  established 
Bay  Sutrar  Refinery  (1863);  bought  sugar  proper- 
Uea  In  Hawaii;  invented  new  refining  proeeasea;  es- 
Ubllshed  a  faetory  at  Wataonvilla,  Caltforala,  and 
had  a  beet-sugar  farm  of  1500  acrea  there;  was  owner 
in  Oceanic  Steamship  Company. 

SPBEOSELS,  JDKH  DIBSBZOH  (1853-  ). 
Uerchant;  bora  at  (^larleston,  8.  C;  In  1880  founded 
J.  D.  Spreekela  &  Brothers  Cranpanv,  $2,000,000 
capital,  shipping  and  commission  mercnants,  owning 
large  fleet  of  tuga  and  vessels  trading  with  Hawaii; 
preaident  of  Western  Sugar  Befiung  Company, 
Oceanic  Btesmship  Company,  Beaver  Hill  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  other  financial  enterprises. 

STEWART,  AIXZAITDEB  TUBHET  (1803-1876). 
Uerchant;  bom  at  Lisbum,  Ireland;  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1828.  He  had  tangbt  school  here  for  two 
years  when  a  small  legacy  received  enabled  him  to 
start  in  dry  goods  boslness.  In  1B48  he  built  a 
store  at  Broadway  and  Chambers  streets.  New  York 
City:  14  years  later  he  built  the  store  at  Broadway, 
Ninth,  and  Tenth  streets  for  his  retail  bnainess,  keep- 
ing the  old  store  for  wholesale  trade.  The  new  store 
cost  him  $2,750,000.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  the 
budnesa  bad  branches  and  agencies  in  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe  and  several  milla  and  factories  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

STRATTS,  laXDOR  (1645-  .  ).  Uerchant;  bora 
In  Rhenish  Bavaria;  in  1854  came  to  United  States; 
sent  abroad  (1868).  by  Georgia  Export  and  Import 
Company,  to  assist  agent  who  was  to  porehaae  steam- 
ers and  supplies  for  shioment  to  the  Confederate 
Btatea;  In  1666  he  and  nia  father  formed  tlte  firm 
of  h.  Straus  A  Sons,  importer!  of  pottery  and  glass- 
ware; In  1888  became  partner  with  brother,  Nathan, 
In  a,  H.  Uacy  ft  Company;  member  of  firm  of 
Abraham  A  Straus,  Brooklni  (1802):  first  preai- 
dent New  York  Crockery  Board  of  nade:  repre- 
■ented  New  York  City  on  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey Bridge  Commis^on;  president  Educational  Alli- 
ance; vice-president  J.  Hood  Wright  Uemorial  Hos- 
pital; member  Chamber  of  CommarM;  director  of 
nomenma  flnaneial  eaterprisea;  eonneeted  with  Tari- 


ou  tariff  TefnraM;  aa  member  6Sd  Congress  ad- 
vlaed  the  fbrmatton  of  the  Wilson  tariff;  on  board 
of  trustee*  ef  nany  oharitable  and  pUlanthrople  lo- 
■tiluHaniL 

TUTTUL  LtraZUS  (1846-  ).  Raflwn  ofidal; 
bom  at  Outford,  Ct.  At  the  an  of  19  be  be- 
came Intereated  In  the  railroad  business;  after  hold- 
ing Tarions  minor  positions  became  eommlsaiouer  of 
Trunk  Line  Association  (1889-1890) :  general  mana- 
ger of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  (1890- 
1892);  viee-preatdent  (1892-1808).  Since  1898  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Boston  A  ICalne^  and  alnea 
1896  ot  the  Uaine  Central. 

TANSBBBZLT,  WIUJAK  BBHRT  (1821-1885). 
Capitalist  and  financier;  bora  at  New  Branvwlck, 
N.  J.,  aon  of  Ooradiua  vandeibilt  and  father  ot  Cor- 
nelius II.  Began  aa  bank  clerk  In  New  York.  As 
reeefver  for  the  Staten  Island  Railroad  he  cleared  it 
from  debt  in  two  years  and  became  Ita  president. 
After  that  hie  father  made  him  partner  and  mana«er 
in  all  his  railroad  and  financial  traaaactlons,  vtce- 

S resident  ot  the  New  York  A  Harlem,  and  of  the 
ew  York  A  Hudson  River  Railroad.  At  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  1677  be  became  president,  extended 
the  system,  and  acqoired  tbe  "Nickel  Plate"  and  the 
West  Shore  Railroad. 

VANSERBILT.  WILLIAK  KXSBAK  (1849-  ). 
Capitalist;  bom  on  Staten  Island,  son  of  William  H. 
Began  in  tbe  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad:  second  vice-president  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  (1877-1888); 
chairman  board  directors  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan 
Southera  Railway  from  1888;  preaident  Hew  York  A 
Harlem  Railroad,  and  prarident  or  director  In  nm- 
meroue  other  eorporatlena. 

TAV  BOBHB,  SIB  WIUJAK  OOBBEUITB  (1848- 
).  Bom  near  Joliet,  Uich.,  of  old  Patroon  family. 
Began  life  aa  telm-Bpb  operator ;  rose  to  divlaion 
superintendent  of  Chicago  A  Alton  Railway  (1867): 

Stneral  superintendent  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Oi^  m 
orthera  Railway  (1872);  general  manager  Sonihen 
Uinnesota  Railway  (1674);  Kenersi  manager  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  (1880)  then  projected.  He  estab- 
lished tbe  9,000  miles  of  road  and  oatltned  tbe  steam- 
ship extension  to  China  and  Japan,  becoming  presi- 
dent ( 1888-1889 ) .  Created  E.C.U.G.  (honorary) 
(1894),    Example  of  American  and  Canadian  product. 

WANAUAKER.  JOHN  (1838-  )•  Uerchant; 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  14  be  was  errand  boy 
in  a  bookstore;  a  retail  clothing  salesman  (1856- 
1861).  In  tbe  latter  year  he  united  with  Nathan 
Brown  to  start  a  clothing  store  In  Philadelphia, 
which  waa  enlarged  to  a  department  store  tn  1876. 
Twenty  years  later  he  succeeded  to  tha  business  of 
A.  T.  Stewart  with  a  New  York  department  store, 
and  hia  two  stores  were  the  largest  In  the  United 
States.  He  declined  nomination  for  46tb  Congress, 
also  candidacy  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia  (1886); 
was  presidential  elector  (1S88);  member  National  Re- 
publican Executive  Committee  (1889-1893):  United 
States  postmaster  general  (1889-1698).  He  Is  in- 
terested in  religious  work,  and  has  done  mnch  to 
promote  it. 

WESmrOHOUSB,  OEOBGE  (1846-  >.  lo- 
ventor  and  manufacturer;  bom  at  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y.;  removed  to  Schenectady  (1656).  HIa  Invoi- 
tiveness  showed  itself  early,  when  he  was  a  boy  In 
his  father's  machine  shop  and  invented  a  rotary 
engine.  He  served  through  the  Civil  War  in  the 
Union  cavalry  and  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  Bavy, 
and  then  went  to  college  for  a  year.  A  very  long 
list  ot  valuable  invention  a  stands  to  his  credit, 
mostly  railway,  steam  engine,  and  electrical  Impron- 
ments;  bat  his  greatest  service  to  tbe  public  baa 
been  the  invention  ot  the  WeBtinehouse  air-brake 
and  automatic  railway  aignals.  He  nas  been  at  the 
bead  of  many  great  engineering  feats,  especially  the 
building  of  the  huge  electrical  generators  at  Niagara 
Palls,  and  has  received  recognition  by  several  foreign 
decorations.  The  corporations  of  which  be  is  president 
are  capitalised  at  875,000,000  and  employ  20,000  per- 
sons. Elected  tmstee  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  United  States  (1905). 

WHITNEY,  HABBY  PAYNE  (1872-  ).  Cap- 
italist; bom  in  New  York;  graduated  Yale  (1894); 
married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  late  Coraellua 
Vanderbilt;  director  Guaranty  Trast  Company,  Gng- 

SenheEm  Exploration  Conpanr,  National  Bank  of 
ommerce,  Newport  Trast  Company,  Flasa  mak, 
Raqoette  Lake  Railway  Coaapaar,  aumber  Now  York 
Zoolofioal  Society, 
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Monl  Pibitliis  in  tbe  Oo&frrenloiikl  LIbnqr,  WuUvkn. 
Bt  0.  8.  Pbams. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  USEFUL  ARTS:  ANCIENT,  MEDIAEVAL,  AND  MODERN. 
FOOD,  WEAPONS.  SHELTER,  CLOTHING.  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  PROTECTION  OF 
HUMAN  LIFE.  ENGINEERING.  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY:  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
EXPLOSIVES,  GAS  MAKING,  PETROLEUM  REFINING,  SUGAR  REFINING. 
METALLURGY.  MECHANIC  TRADES  :  LUMBERING,  WOODWORKING,  MODERN 
BUILDING,  POTTERY,  PACKING  INDUSTRY,  FLOUR  MILLING,  LITHOGRAPHY. 
PATENTS.  DICTIONARY  OF  AGRICULTURAL,  ENGINEERING.  MINING,  AND 
TEXTILE  WORKING  TERMS.  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  INVENTORS 


The  Useful  Arts  is  s  generic  term  which  em- 
braces all  the  manifold  products  and  processes 
relating  to  our  daily  austenance,  clothing,  shel* 
ter,  transport,  and  enjoyment ;  in  short,  our 
necessaries,  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries. 
The  evolution  of  the  useful  arts  coincides  with 
the  march  of  civilization.  The  history  of  inven- 
tion Is  the  story  of  mankind.  The  beginnings 
of  what  is  broadly  styled  "culture"  are 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity;  but  relicB 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages  when  writ- 
ten or  graven  records  were  unknown,  and  from 
these  remains  of  primeval  arts  alone,  we  piece 
together  our  knowledge  of  their  users  and 
designers.  By  a  comparative  study  of  the  arts 
of  primitive  races,  we  realize  that  the  growth 
of  these  arts  is  subject  to  well  defined  laws  of 
evolution.  We  perceive  that  a  race  either 
advances  or  retrogrades  according  to  its  power 
of  invention,  and  its  adaptability  to  environ- 
ment. And  this  formative  process  is  going  on 
in  our  own  time,  so  that  we  may  read  the  past 
in  the  clearer  light  of  tbe  present. 

Invention  is  stimulated  by  human  needs,  and 
tbe  order  and  development  of  the  useful  arts 


would  naturally  be  dependent  on  tbe  primal 
wants  of  the  race.    Briefly  stated  the  most 

important  stimuli  are: — ■ 

U)  Food,  its  nature  and  preparation. 

(2)  Needs  of  defense  and  offense. 

(3)  Shelter  and  clothing. 

(4)  Needs  of  transportati<[m=oommunication. 
L    f  oodL — Human  needs  may  be  divided  into 

two  classes:  viz.,  those  that  act  from  within  the 
individual,  and  those  that  affect  him  from  with- 
out. Hunger  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  of  the 
subjective  stimuli,  and  the  need  of  providing 
and  storing  food  must  have  given  rise  to  the 
first  inventions.  Food  getting  would  lead  to  the 
development  of  varied  activities,  and  call  into 
use  all  availab'e  manual  aids.  It  would 
obviously  lead  to  the  multiplication  and  special- 
ization of  utensils,  thus  opening  the  way  for 
advancement  in  the  shaping  arts  and  the 
evolution  of  culture.  The  food  problem  has  ever 
been  paramount  even  among  the  primitive  races 
of  the  world.  There  are  four  great  phases 
through  which  the  civilized  nations  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  have  pas^^ed — hunting  and  fishing, 
sheep  and  cattle  raiaing,  agriculture,  and  iudustiy  ; 
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and  these  are  but  a  BiicceBsion  of  improTonents 
in  the  means  of  raising  food. 

It  ia  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
man  could,  without  effort,  acquire  food  and 
shelter  by  drawing  entirely  upon  nature.  Nature 
will  not  place  the  food  in  his  mouth,  or  build 
an  adequate  roof  over  his  head.  Even  the 
Australian  bushman,  who  does  no  more  than 
prepare  a  sharpened  gtick  to  unearth  roots,  or 
make  weapons,  spears,  nets,  or  hooks  for  smaller 
animals,  or  dig  pits  for  larger  ones — even  he 
must  exert  bis  mmd  and  muscle  to  keep  himself 
alive. 

Whatsoever  man's  habitat,  his  food  resources 
were  restricted  to  the  products  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  around  him,  and  it  ia  easy  to  under- 
stand that  tools  and  weapons  of  some  kind  would 
soon  become  necessary.  Man  is  described  as  a 
tool-making  animal.  Certain  it  is  that  this  trait 
distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes.  His  first 
implements  and  weapons  were  made  of  wood, 
bone,  or  stone;  each  innovation  marking  a 
distinct  era,  and  a  higher  order  of  intelligence. 

The  use  of  fire  is  another  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  human  race.  However  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  a  tribe  may  be,  however 
closely  we  scrutinize  the  traces  of  a  prehistoric 
past,  we  can  never  dissociate  mankind  from  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  fire.  It  is  presumable 
that  the  preservation  of  fire  produced  by  nat- 
ural forces  preceded  its  artificial  production. 
Motion  and  chemical  affinity  are  the  two  chief 
productive  forces  of  fire.  The  former  is  em- 
ployed in  three  different  ways:  (1)  friction, 
as  the  rubbing  together  of  two  pieces  of  wood; 
(2)  concussion,  the  striking  toother  of  two 
mineral  substances;  and  (3)  pneumatic  com- 
pression. The  first  two  methods  are  still  very 
common  among  savaee  races;  the  third  method 
is  rarely  used,  thou^  travelers  have  noted  its 
employment  in  Burma  and  among  the  Dyaka 
of  Borneo.  Producing  fire  by  friction  stim- 
ulated primitive  inventiveness,  and  three  dis- 
tinct  methods  were  applied:  (a)  simple  rub- 
bing, which  usually  takes  the  form  of  rubbing 
a  small  stick  of  hard  wood  against  a  log  of 
soft  wood  until  incandescent  particles  are  pro- 
duced; (b)  the  sawing  method,  which  consists 
in  sawing  one  piece  of  bamboo  with  the  cutting 
edge  of  another  piece  until  the  heated  sawdust 
sets  fire  to  the  tinder  placed  beneath;  (c)  the 
rotatory  method,  that  is,  twirling  the  end  of  a 
stick  set  upright  upon  a  piece  of  wood  until  a 
hole  is  hollowed  and  the  pulverized  wood  be- 
comes incandescent.  This  is  the  most  common 
method  of  fire-making,  and  is .  still  used  by 
some  of  the  Zulu  tribes,  the  Auatralians,  the 
Ainus,  some  of  the  Indians  of  North  and  South 
America,  etc.  The  concussion  method  is  to-day 
employed  by  the  Fuc^fians,  Eskimos,  and  the 
Aleuts.  The  flint  and  pyrites  in  time  gave 
place  to  the  "flint  and  steel,"  and  the  latter 
method  became  general  among  civilized  races 
until  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  were  applied 
and  it  was  itself  superseded  by  matches. 

Cooking. — The  knowledge  of  flre  begat  meth- 
ods of  cooking.  At  first  heated  stones  were 
used  with  which  to  cook  meat  and  vegetables. 
This  method  is  still  employed  among  tribes 
unfamiliar  with  pottery.  Among  the  Indo- 
nesians food  is  prepared  in  bamboo  vessels  filled 
with  water,  in  which  lieatcd  stones  have  been 


immersed.  This  method  of  cooking  with  hot 
stones  is  still  in  use  among  the  Alaslcan  Indians 
and  the  Fuegiana,  and  even  in  Europe  ia  not 
infrequently  used  by  the  Albanian  and  Serbian 
mountaineers.  By  plastering  wet  earth  over  a 
basket  to  protect  it  from  burning,  the  savage 
acquired  the  art  of  pottery,  but  ages  elapsed 
before  he  could  find  good  clays  and  mc^d  or 
bake  them  to  perfection.  Pottery,  no  doubt, 
followed  close  upon  the  discovery  of  fire,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  unbaked  pottery.  The 
Fuegians  and  Australians  are  still  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  manufacturing  pottery,  though, 
in  itself,  the  lack  of  this  knowledge  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  low  degree  of  civilization. 
The  cooking  utensils  of  the  Mongols,  for  ex- 
ample, consist  of  wooden,  leather,  and  iron 
vessels;  for  the  exigencies  of  a  nomadic  life 
render  fragile  materials  undesirable. 

The  evolution  of  tlie  potter's  wheel  grew  out 
of  the  three  special  methods  of  manufacturing 
primitive  pottery:  (a)  modeling  by  hand;  {b) 
molding  to  a  bark  or  wicker  mold  which  bums 
away  afterwards  in  the  process;  (c)  coiling  in 
clay.  The  coiling  method  ia  employed  by  the 
Zuili  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  who  use  a  small 
basket  dish  as  a  mold  in  which  to  begin  the  work 
of  coiling.  The  Kaffirs  follow  a  umilar  plan, 
using  a  clay  disc  or  wooden  bowl  as  a  base. 
This  is  a  step  towards  the  potter's  wheel,  only 
instead  of  a  wheel  it  is  the  human  hand  that 
does  the  turning.  The  next  step  is  the  primitive 
wheel — a  disc  or  board  revolved  by  hand.  At 
first  it  turned  without  a  pivot,  as  is  frequently 
seen  in  China  to-day.  With  the  knowledge  of 
wheels  and  levers  came  the  perfecting  of  the 
modem  potter's  wheel. 

The  grinding  o/uAmtled  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  useful  arts.  Many  tribes  are  yet 
unacquainted  with  flour,  and  eat  the  grain  the 
same  aa  we  do  rice  and  millet.  The  North 
American  tribes  used  generally  to  combine  the 
threshing,  winnowing,  and  roasting  in  one 
operation.  The  grain  after  being  triturated  in 
the  hands  ia  thrown  into  a  receptacle  containing 
red-hot  atones;  these  burn  off  the  husk,  and 
at  the  same  time  roast  the  grain.  The  crush- 
ing of  a  grain  of  wheat  between  two  stones — pos- 
sibly accidental — ^led  to  the  discovery  of  flour. 
Three  waya  of  preparing  flaur  were  developed: 
(a)  pounding  in  a  mortar;  (b)  trituration  on 
a  flat  surface;  (c)  grinding  by  means  of  a  mill 
turned  by  hand  or  other  motive  power.  The 
most  primitive  form  of  the  mortar  is  found 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  being  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hollowed-out  block  of  granite 
or  sandstone,  with  a  piece  of  porous  rock  for 
the  pestle.  In  Africa  and  Oc«uiia  the  pestle 
and  mortar  are  commonly  of  wood.  The  most 
primitive  hand  mills,  such  aa  those  used  by  the 
Arabs,  the  Kabylea,  and  the  Bushmen,  merely 
consist  of  a  round  atone  turned  on  another  by 
meana  of  a  handle  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
center. 

Hunting  and  Fishing. — The  inventive  faculty 
was  called  into  play  to  devise  means  for  captur- 
ing birds,  beaata,  and  fishes.  Traps,  snares,  and 
pitfalls,  as  well  as  a  diversity  of  weapons,  were 
fashioned  by  primitive  man.  For  the  capture 
of  flab,  spears  and  tridents  were  specially  de- 
signe<l.  The  Fuegians,  the  Indians  of  Brazil, 
and  the  iMelanesians,  are  particulM;ljr  skillful  in 
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the  hurling  of  these  pikes.  Among  civilized 
peoples  the  harpoon  i&  still  the  missile  used  in 
whale  Ashing  and  the  like.  In  the  Andaman 
Islands  the  bov  is  used  with  which  to  shoot  the 
fish.  Bow  nets  and  sweep  nets  made  of  bamboo 
and  rattan  are  extensively  employed  among  the 
MieronesianSf  the  Dyaks,  etc.  Cast  nets  are  not 
so  common  among  barbaric  tribes,  though  they 
are  met  with  in  Poh^nesia. 

n.  Weapona. — In  the  early  stages  of  cul- 
ture manufactured  objects  were  not  confined 
to  particular  uses;  the  weapon  of  to-day  fre- 
quently became  the  tool  of  to-morrow.  Neither 
IS  tbe  distinction  between  defensive  and  offensive 
weapons  clearly  marked,  for  most  weapons 
would  serve  both  purposes  equally  well.  Among 
the  Ashantis,  Kaffirs,  Vakamtas,  and  other 
negro  tribes  bracelets  made  of  long  hair  are 
used  as  defensive  weapons,  although  originally 
such  objects  have  no  connection  with  war.  The 
elaborate  wire  bracelets  worn  on  arm  and  1^ 
by  the  Dyaks,  the  Nyam-Nyams,  the  Mois  of 
Indo-China,  and  the  Baghirmis  of  Central  Africa, 
are  effective  armor,  and  are  the  prototypes  of 
the  vantbrace  and  greaves.  A  bracelet  fitted 
with  two  spikes  or  spurs  is  an  offensive  weapon 
among  the  Jurs  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

Offeiuive  vxapoiu  consist  of  those  held  firmly 
in  the  hand,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  clube, 
and  missile  weapons.  A  sharp-ended  club  such 
as  is  met  with  in  the  New  Hebrides  developed 
into  pointed  weapons,  of  which  the  assagai,  lance, 
spear,  and  fork  are  familiar  examples.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ax,  cutting  weapons  are 
invariably  piercing  weapons  as  well.  A  knife, 
made  either  of  mnt,  bronze,  or  iron,  is  the 
simplest  example.  From  the  knife  is  evolved 
the  saber,  while  from  the  flint  poignard  is 
derived  the  steel  sword.  Missile  weapons  grew 
out  of  the  necessity  of  throwing  a  stone,  stick, 
or  other  object  with  greater  accuracy  and  force 
than  is  possible  with  the  human  hand.  At  first 
an  effort  was  made  to  attain  this  end  by  giving 
some  special  form  to  the  missile.  The  Franks, 
for  instance,  had  missile  battle-axes  called 
"francisque,"  while  the  Romans  used  javelins  of 
various  sorts.  Modifications  of  the  club  are 
seen  in  the  kerri-kerri  of  the  Bantu  negroes,  the 
knob-kerrl  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  boomerang  of 
the  Australian  aborigines.  The  next  step  was 
to  construct  some  apparatus  for  hurling  the 
missiles.  These  contrivances  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  the  force  em- 
ployed: (a)  muscular  force  of  man,  e.  g.,  the 
amentum  of  antiquity,  the  throwing  stick,  the 
sling;  (6)  elasticity  of  certain  solid  bodies,  e.  g., 
the  various  kinds  of  bows  and  arrows;  (c) 
pressure  of  gases.  This  agemnr  is  not  much  used 
among  uncivilized  peoples.  The  blow  tube  or 
zarabaiana  of  the  South  American  Indians 
and  the  aumpitan  of  the  Malays  mark  the  first 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  modern  fire- 
arm. Though  the  true  firearm  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Chinese,  the  invention  made  no 
headway  in  Europe  till  after  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Defensive  weapone  embrace,  for  example,  the 
various  forms  of  shields.  A  shield  is  merely 
an  exugerated  kind  of  club.  A  good  illustra- 
tion orthe  primitive  type  is  the  long  wooden 
shield  of  the  Australians,  which  is  only  a 
flattened-out  club,  thidrar  in  the  middle.  A 


second  type  was  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  a  hand  guard  of  wood,  skin,  etc.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  feature  produced  the  round 
shield,  as  well  as  the  long  skin-covered  shield 
of  the  Zulus.  The  evolution  of  protective 
armor  (breastplate,  helmets,  coats  of  mail, 
etc.)  is  easy  to  understand.  The  red  Indians 
used  breastplates  of  buffalo  hide,  while  various 
materials,  such  as  bone,  ivory,  wood,  lacquer, 
and  metals,  are  used  either  singly  or  compos- 
itely  by  different  peoples  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  protective  armor. 

HL  Shelter  and  CIothing.—TAe  Hut.-^ 
The  prototype  of  the  fixed  habitation  was  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  screen  made  of  branches 
and  so  arranged  as  to  shelter  the  precious  fire 
as  well  as  to  protect  primitive  man  from  the 
elements.  The  primeval  hut  was  thus  virtu- 
ally an  inclosed  hearth.  Among  the  Veddahs 
of  Ceylon,  the  Andamanese,  and  the  Indians  of 
Brazil  the  screen  consists  of  large  palm  leaves 
supported  by  interlaced  branches.  When  these 
branches  are  arranged  in  the  form  oC  a  circle, 
their  tops  joined  together,  and  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  grasses,  moss,  or  bark,  the  hut  be- 
comes either  conical,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  or 
hemispherical  like  those  of  the  Australians. 
If  the  branches  are  arranged  in  two  parallel 
rows  the  hut  assumes  the  form  of  a  two-sided 
roof,  as  among  the  Todas.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  dig  out  the  soil  beneath  the  hut  to  afford 
better  protection,  as  is  done  by  the  Ainus,  the 
Kamtchadales,  and  the  Chukchi  at  the  present 
day.  This  custom  possibly  gave  the  idea  of 
providing  walls,  which  first  consisted  only  of 
rushes,  twigs,  and  clods  of  earth,  used  to  stop 
up  the  gaps  at  the  base  of  the  roof. 

The  hive-shaped  huts  of  the  Zulus  and  the 
OvampoB  of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Gauls  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  probably 
originated  in  this  way.  The  roof  was  strengtii- 
ened  and  made  more  weather-proof  by  the  use 
of  straw,  and  so  the  thatched  hut  was  evolved. 
The  quadrangular  huts  developed  into  «uch 
dwellings  as  are  met  with  in  the  French  Congo 
and  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Sometimes  these 
quadrangular  huts  are  erected  on  poles  In 
marshy  countries  or  where  inundations  are 
frequent.  Such  elevated  houses  may  be  seen 
to-day  in  Ceylon,  while  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest,  as  well  as  in  Madagascar  and 
New  Zealand,  such  houses  may  be  seen  raised 
on  poles  even  when  no  water  is  near. 

To  give  greater  solidity  to  the  walls  of  reed 
or  twig,  recourse  was  had  to  mud  plastering. 
These  mud  covered  walls  are  commonly  met 
with  in  India.  In  dry  countries  it  was  dis- 
covered that  lumps  of  clay  fomu^  suitable 
material  for  walls,  and  this  led  to  the  making 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  were  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Ejaryptians,  just  as 
they  are  to-day  in  the  Sudan  and  Mexico. 

Movable  Habitations. — So  far  we  have  traced 
the  evolution  of  the  fixed  habitation,  that  is, 
any  hut  however  primitive  and  frail  it  may  be, 
which  has  not  been  built  with  a  view  to  being 
moved.  For  such  dwellings  materials  of  veg- 
etable origin  were  the  first  to  be  utilized.  But 
for  movable  habitations  materials  derived  innb 
animals  were  more  adapted  for  constant  re- 
moval. When  the  prehistoric  hu^r  stretched 
the  skin  of  a  wild  l>«tfgiff»e^^7@et5gtf 
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and  fell  asleep  beneath  it  his  device  fore- 
shadowed the  tent,  ^ns  long  remained  tba 
beat  material,  until  the  invention  of  plaited  or 
woven  fabrics.  Like  the  but,  the  tent  toc^  its 
■hum  from  the  original  frameworic;  it  is  eon- 
UsbX  among  the  North  American  Indians,  dome- 
shaped  among  the  KafBre,  and  quadrangular, 
in  the  form  of  a  prismatic  roof,  among  the 
Tibetans  and  the  Gypsies.  This  last  is  the 
type  of  the  Arab  tent  of  to-day.  The  circular 
tent  has  been  improved  upon  by  the  nomadic 
Mongols,  who  use  wattling  in  place  of  poles 
and  felt  instead  of  skins.  This  tent  has  even 
been  imitated  hj  the  Altaians  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  wooden  houses,  usually  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  in  shape;  and  only  in  recent  years 
under  Russian  influence  do  these  houses  become 
transformed  into  rectangular  dwellings. 

Granaries  and  storehouses  were  afterwards 
constructed,  and  these  were  usually  built  on 
wooden  piles,  as  among  the  Ainus  and  Malays, 
or  on  a  clay  stand,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  despoiled  by  wild  beasts.  Primitive  lad- 
ders, made  1^  notching  a  tree  trunk,  were  em- 
ployed in  order  to  gain  access  to  these  raised 
structures.  Straw  huts  built  on  trees  were 
made  for  emeisendes  as  well  as  for  obaerratitm, 
and  these  wore  the  protofypes  of  the  later  watch- 
towers. 

Heating  and  Lighting. — A  fire  in  the  center 
of  the  hut  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  heating, 
the  smoke  issuing  through  the  roof  and  door- 
way. The  Kamtchadales,  the  Altaians,  the  Kal- 
raucs,  and  numy  of  the  natives  of  India  still 
follow  a  similar  custom.  To  keep  such  a  flre 
oontinuoualy  alight  the  Pnegians  plaee  huge 
trees  upon  it  with  their  emn  projecting  from 
the  hu^  and  the  trees  are  drawn  forward  as 
the  lower  parte  are  burned  away.  The  chimney 
is  a  comparatively  recent  idea,  and  dates  only 
from  the  eleventh  century.  In  many  houses  of 
the  Russian  mujiks,  the  smoke  from  the  stove 
issues  from  a  small  opening  in  the  roof  and 
from  the  windows.  The  mantelpiece  over  the 
hearth  seems  to  have  been  a  European  invention, 
and  really  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  real 
ehimney. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  tropical  climes  the 
cocoanut  supplied  all  the  requirements  of  a 
lamp.  The  divided  shell  formed  the  receptacle 
for  the  cocoanut  oil,  and  the  fibers  covering  the 
fruit  provided  the  wick.  The  Polynesians  still 
use  a  lamp  of  this  description.  Among  primi- 
tive tribes  resinous  torches  or  large  pine  Knots 
are  burned  for  lighting  purposes.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  candle,  torches  were  extensively 
used  in  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  in  western 
Europe  a  vessel  improvised  from  the  leaf  of 
some  suitable  plant  served  as  a  model  for  the 
so-called  Roman  lamp  with  wicks. 

Furniture. — ^Among  primitive  races  domestic 
needs  and  conveniences  are  easily  supplied. 
Some  skins,  straw,  or  dry  grass  to  lie  down  upon 
is  all  the  furniture  required.  Mats  are  a  mark 
of  a  more  advanced  civilization:  carpets,  seats, 
and  beds  come  still  later.  Chests  and  other  re- 
oeptacles  for  linen,  plate,  etc,  are  oomparatiTO^ 
modem  inventions. 

Dress  and  Ornament. — ^Nudity  is  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  savagery.  While  many 
savage  tribes  know  nothing  of  dress,  (e.  g.,  the 
Australians,  the  Botocudos,  the  Fu«giani}  there 


are  others  more  advanced  in  civil  izaticm,  like  the 
Nyam-Nyams,  who  are  i^orant  of  its  uses. 
Dress  is  a  question  of  climate  and  convention. 
In  cold  latitudes  man  was  driven  to  protect 
himself  from  the  cold  and  damp,  but  no  such 
motive  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  coun- 
try.  Vanity  alone  was  the  primal  cause. 

It  is  a  well  estaUished  fact  in  ethnography 
that  dress  was  preceded  by  ornament.  Among 
primitive  races  ute  first  ideas  of  ornament  took 
the  form  of  daubing  some  pigment  upon  the 
body.  Next  ornaments  were  attached  to  the 
body  itself,  and,  as  there  were  no  garments  on 
which  to  hang  the  objects  of  adornment,  the 
ear,  nose,  lips,  or  other  member  was  pierced. 
Nose  rings  are  atill  commonly  worn  by  native 
women  in  India,  and  the  earrings  of  western 
civilization  still  remain  as  a  vestige  of  barbar- 
ism. Flowers,  feathers,  and  other  ornaments 
were  fastened  to  the  hair. 

The  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  ornament 
was  the  attachment  of  objects  to  the  body  with- 
out mutilation.  Strips  of  bide,  plaited  fibers, 
and  the  like  were  fastened  around  the  neck, 
wrists,  waist,  and  ankles;  and  such  primitive 
adornments  may  still  be  met  with  among  the 
Fuegians,  Bushmen,  and  Melanesians.  To  these 
garlands,  collars,  belts,  and  bracelets,  secondary 
ornaments  were  attached,  such  as  shells,  beads 
of  bone  or  colored  stone,  teeth  and  claws  of  ani- 
mals, feathers,  and  strips  of  fur.  And  so  dress 
itself  began  to  be  evolved.  The  beast's  skin 
hanging  from  the  collar  foreshadowed  the  man- 
tle; the  appendages  of  the  girdle  developed  into 
the  skirt. 

At  first  skins  of  various  animals  were  used 
in  their  natural  state.  In  warm  dimatas  the 
next  step  was  to  strip  off  the  hair,  and  soak  the 
skin  in  water  to  which  cinders  or  other  alka- 
line matter  had  been  added.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Indians  of  the  far  west  in  pro- 
viding covering  for  their  tents.  When  the  In- 
dians require  skins  for  garments,  they  make  the 
hide  more  supple  by  scraping  it,  cutting  it  in 
half,  and  polishing  it.  Tanniiur  is  unkirown  to 
savage  tribes,  but  is  met  wiui  among  half- 
civilized  people,  such  as  the  ancient  ECTptians. 
A  large  variety  of  plants  has  been  utilized  to 
provide  materials  for  garments.  Wood,  for  in- 
stance, is  ued  for  the  sabot  in  France  and  Hol- 
land; bark  is  employed  by  various  tribes  such 
as  the  Nyam-Nyams  and  the  Monbuttus;  in 
Oceania  materials  made  from  the  beaten  bark  of 
the  paper  mulberry  {Broussonetia  papyrifera) 
are  imaracterized  by  most  finished  workmanship, 
while  the  tapa  of  Tahiti  and  the  richly  colored 
kapa  of  Hawaii  will  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  many  woven  stuffs. 

The  art  of  weaving  was  known  in  the  earliest 
times,  for  specimens  have  been  found '  in  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  Plaiting  no  doubt  preceded 
actual  weaving.  In  its  moat  primitive  form 
spinning  consists  simply  in  rolling  some  suita- 
ble fibers  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or 
with  one  hand  on  the  th^h.  A  Bushman  makes 
a  line  with  his  wife's  hair  1^  this  process.  The 
small  staff  on  which  the  line  is  wound  is  next 
transformed  Into  a  spindle.  So  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose  is  the  spindle  that  it  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  as 
rsed  to>day  in  the  steam  spinning  mills  the  spin- 
dle has  undergone  no  ritdieal  ^T&ratiqn^ liU 
Digitized  by  VjXJVTQ  nr 
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.  flnt  weaving  must  have  been  done  with  the 
needle,  Bomething  like  embroidery.  But  thU 
tedknu  prooese  mtimateh'  gave  way  to  «  simple 
fonn  of  weaving  loom.  I);^ing  is  Imown  to  all 
peoples  familiar  with  weaving.  Prehistoric 
tribes  severed  their  hides  or  other  materials  with 
flint  knives,  and  sewed  the  pieces  together  after 
the  manner  of  a  shoemaker.  Thej  oored  holes 
with  a  bone  or  horn  awl*  while  the  thread  they 
used  consisted  of  the  sinews  of  some  animal  w 
of  woven  fiber,  etc. 

PrtmltiTO  VehlelM. — ^The  needs  of  transport 
and  OMnmnnication  were  fertile  sources  of  in- 
vention. Am  these  snbjeete  are  elosehr  related 
to  the  development  of  commeroe,  thqr  have  been 
specially  dealt  with  in  that  section  {p.  416  et 
seq.).  Most  uncivilized  tribes  are  unfamiliar 
with  any  form  of  vehicle,  e.  g.,  the  Australian 
Bushmen  and  the  Melanesians.  Nomadie  peoples 
as  a  rule  dislike  every  sort  of  vehicle. 

The  cart  was  gradually  evolved  from  the  two 
trailing  branches  attached  to  the  sides  of  a 
horse.  The  sledge  represents  the  middle  stage. 
Boilers  were  next  placed  under  the  framework 
of  the  sledge,  and  step  hy  atep  uriieds  bc^an  to 
be  formed,  as  ease  of  traction  tieeame  better  un- 
derstood. The  wheels  at  first  were  solid,  and 
in  appearance  were  something  like  a  grindstone. 
The  wheels  of  the  East  Indian  reekia — a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  drawn  buffaloes — are  usually 
of  this  kind.  Four-wheeled  vehicles  were  known 
in  Europe  during  the  Bronze  Age,  for  remains 
have  beui  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  lake-dwellings  of  Italy. 

Hore  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
water  transport.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  air- 
fllled  leather  bottles  used  by  the  Assyrians  for 
crossing  rivers,  and  which  still  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  Turkestan,  to  the  modem  sailing 
yacht;  or  from  the  reed  raft  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  the  magnificent  lino-s  which  trav- 
erse every  sea. 

Arte  of  SaTftglm.— The  savage  or  hunter 
stage  is  coeval  with  the  Stone  Age,  and  is  charac- 
terued  by  rude  aboripnal  arts  to  meet  the  com- 
monest necessities  of  life.  The  ancient  Britons 
are  examples  of  this  primitive  stage  of  culture ; 
the  Ericimos,  the  Bushmen,  and  the  Polynesians 
represent  this  "prehistoric"  stage  at  tbe  present 
time.  Stone  implements  fall  naturally  into 
two  classes:  (I)  blunt  or  roundish  stones,  for 
throwing,  striking,  crushing,  etc.;  (2)  sharp  or 
incisive  stones,  for  catting,  piercing,  digging, 
serapinff.  and  the  like.  These  two  general 
dasses  of  stfme  implements  fulfilled  all  man's 
requirements  in  pruneval  days.  An  implement 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  prehistoric  times 
was  the  stone  hammer.  It  was  universal  in  its 
use,  and  indispensable  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  savagery.  The  Indian  women  of  North 
America  employ  these  stone  hammers  to  pound 
dried  meat  into  meal  for  pemmican,  to  crush 
bones  to  extract  the  marrow,  and  to  beat  the 
hides  of  animals  to  make  them  pliable.  It  is 
cufiona  that  with  all  our  modern  ingenuity  It 
Is  still  necessary  to  abrade  granite  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  ancient  Egyptlane  are  represented 
as  doing  It,  in  the  same  wa^  that  primitive  man 
did  it,  namely,  by  pecking  and  hammering 
away  the  surface  a  few  grains  at  a  time.  Pre- 
historic trammers  are,  not  unnaturally,  the  com- 
monest  objects  in  nmseums. 
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ThU  phase  of  pristine  culture  Is  illnetnted 
by  Bi»ne  oommoits  of  Heume  omoemlng  the 
Indians  in  northwest  Canada:— 

'Hiair  boasdiold  fsmltnrs  ehisfly  eonsists  «l  ilaBe 
kettlM  and  wooden  trosclis  «'  varloiu  iImb;  aloo  dUws, 
iceopi,  and  ipooas  SMde  of  tha  baflklo  or  .muk  ox 
bonu.  Thrir  kottlo*  are  fonned  ot  a  pepper-and-ult 
colored  ttoDo;  and  though  the  tezturo  tppean  to  bo 
coaru,  and  as  norona  ai  a  dripstone,  rot  they  are  per- 
feottr  tiaht,  and  will  sonnd  as  dear  u  a  China  bowL 
Some  of  these  kettles  are  so  large  at  to  be  capable  of 
containing  Are  or  six  gallons;  and  thooi^  it  is  Impos- 
sible thst  these  jMor  people  can  perform  this  srdneos 
work  with  sn7  other  tools  then  herder  stones,  yet 
tfaer  are  far  superior  to  any  I  have  erer  seen  in  Hud- 
son's Boy,  every  one  of  them  boing  ornamented  with 
neat  moldings  ronnd  the  rin,  and  some  of  dio  largs 
oaea  with  s  kind  of  flnte-work  at  each  comer," 

Savages  knew  how  to  bore  holes  with  stones 
and  how  to  perforate  ston&  also  made 

saws  of  flint  and  ol»idian.  The  Eskimos  still 
saw  such  hard  stones  as  the  pectofite,  which  is 
placed  amongst  the  jadoid  materials  for  temper 
and  texture.  The  discovery  of  the  principle 
that  a  very  hard  substanoe  could  be  cut  by  a 
very  soft  one  by  means  of  sharp  granules  m  a 
denser  material  belongs  unquestionably  to  sav- 
agism.  Needles,  fishhooks,  chisels,  knives,  and 
arrowheads  were  fashioned  out  of  stone,  as 
well  as  out  of  bone  or  hard  wood.  The  usirful 
arte  made  great  strides,  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  implements  was  counterbalanced  1^  tiie  skill 
and  knack  of  their  users. 

Arte  of  Barbarism. — The  hunter  stage  de- 
veloped into  the  pastoral,  though  still  remaining 
nomiadic;  this  roving  life  preventing  a  proper 
devdopment  of  the  arts.  Agriculture  in  the 
sense  of  hoe  culture  (what  tiie  Germans  call 
hackbau  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  till- 
ing of  the  soil  ackerbau)  succeeded,  though  in  a 
limited  form  it  was  practised  by  the  nomadic 
shepherds  of  the  second  stege  through  which 
man  has  passed.  When  the  third  or  true  agri- 
cultural stage  was  reached,  e.  g.,  l>y  the  Aryans, 
conuderable  progress  began  to  be  made  in  the 
useful  arts. 

As  soon  as  smelting  was  understood  stone  be- 
gan to  be  superaeded*  and  with  the  introductitm 
of  the  metallur^cal  arte  aavagism  was  left  far 
behind.  The  firat  metal  to  be  smelted  was  cop- 
per, but  as  this  was  found  too  fragile  in  ite  pure 
stete  for  tbe  manufacture  of  arms  and  imple- 
ments, an  alloy  of  tin  was  added,  and  bronze 
became  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all  bar- 
barians. The  Bronze  Age  was,  in  short,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  era  of  barbarism. 

Bronze  was  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
tools — hammers,  saws,  Icnives,  needles,  etc;  or- 
namente  such  as  bracelets,  earrings,  brooches; 
and  implements,  especially  hoes,  spades,  and 
plows.  These  latter  were  a  great  improvement 
over  the  digging  sticks  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  the 
harvest  became  more  plentiful,  due  to  improved 
tillage.  Bronze  was  likewise  used  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  all  utensils  and  particularly  weapons — 
swords,  axes,  ds^ers,  lance  heads.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  knowledge  of  these  arte  gave  a 
marked  superiority  over  the  tribes  still  steeped 
in  savagism.  The  art  of  war  was  developed, 
more  permanent  houses  built,  working  in  wood 
and  stone  was  improved,  and  the  industrial  arte 
made  steady  headway. 

Among  the  barbarians  must  be  numbered  the 
ancient  Ag^tians,  Assyrians,  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Persians,  and  Aztecs.   Many  inventions  are  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  Bronze  Age:  e.  g.,  the  plumb,  level, 
Bqnare,  wheel,  harrow,  plow,  loom ;  the  vari- 
OUB  discoveries  include  the  art  of  brickmaking, 
quarrying  and  dreesing  stone,  preparing  mortar, 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  glue  and  glass  manu- 
facture. The  age  furthermore  gave  birth  to  the 
art  of  writing,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  all 
the  fine  arts. 

Arts  of  Early  Civilization. — ^In  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  new  knowledge  always  atarts 
from  old,  and  every  advance  is  the  result  of 
skill  and  foresight :  the  earliest  gnomon — merely 
a  stick  thrust  in  the  ground — gave  place  to  the 
sundial ;  the  turning  lathe  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Hindus,  worked  first  by  -hand,  and  after- 
wards with  a  bow,  led  to  a  continuous  rotatory 
movement  by  means  of  a  wheel.  When  the  art 
of  smelting  had  been  thoroughly  mastered  man 
became  familiar  with  the  uses  of  iron.  He 
found  that  it  was  harder  and  would  take  a  bet- 
ter cutting  edge  than  bronze,  so  welcomed  it 
as  the  fittest  material  for  weai^ns,  tools,  and 
implements.  Iron  became  a  precious  metal,  and 
at  one  time  was  hoarded  aa  a  miser  hoards  hia 
gold.  The  relative  costliness  of  iron  during 
the  Iron  largely  accounts  for  so  many  iron 
weapons  being  found  in  ancient  tombs  and  cof- 
fins. Bronze  and  stone,  however,  were  not  alto- 
gether discarded.  The  later  period  of  tha  Iron 
Age  brings  us  into  historic  times. 

Iron  was  well  known  in  northern  Europe  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  a  cemetery 
near  Hallatadt  in  Austria,  nearly  one  thousand 
tombs  have  "been  excavated,  all  filled  with  iron 
and  bronze  instruments,  but  not  a  single  Roman 
coin.  In  the  tombs  which  belong  to  the  later 
Iron  Age  objects  of  Roman  art  and  Roman 
coins  are  invariably  found. 

While  every  civilized  country  has  successively 
passed  through  the  rough  stone,  polished  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  ages,  it  muBt  not  be  thougbt 
that  every  country  passed  through  them  at  the 
same  time.  The  E^ptians  were  in  their  Iron 
age  while  the  Greeks  were  barbarians  using 
bronze,  and  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  were 
using  stone.  The  stone  age  in  America  was  not 
passed  till  after  the  European  immigrations. 
Many  savage  tribes  are  still  in  the  rough 
stone  age,  while  others  have  adopted  bronze  and 
iron  in  tiie  manufacture  of  their  edged  tools 
without  rising  above  savagism,  just  as  some  na- 
tions have  adopted  steel  and  yet  remain  barbar- 
ous. We  thus  see  that  these  "ages"  are  merely 
epochs  in  the  civilization  of  each  country,  and 
are  not  periods  in  the  life  of  the  human  race  as 
a  whole. 

Pelasgian  civilization  is  responsible  for  many 
important  discoveries.  Archimedes,  for  in- 
stance, discovered  the  principle  of  the  lever,  and 
the  method  of  ascertaining  specific  gravity.  He 
also  invented  the  endless  screw,  the  screw  pumpi 
burning  or  concave  mirror,  and  the  catapult  for 
throwing  stones.  The  Greeks  likewise  invented 
the  suction  pump,  sundial,  and  perspective  draw- 
ing, and  made  use  of  the  water  wheel  as  a  source 
of  mechanical  power.  Latin  civilization,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  distinguished  for  its  inven- 
tions. We  read  of  a  magnifying  glass  in  a  Latin 
author,  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  crude  reaping- 
machine  being  experimented  with  in  Roman 
Gaul.  The  Gauls  were  the  inventors  of  soap, 
and  were  also  the  first  to  use  it. 


Arts  of  the  Hiddle  Ages. — Three  inven- 
tions— all  derived  from  the  Orient — revolution- 
ized Western  civilization  and  widened  the  gulf 
between  Christendom  and  barbarism:  tbe  mari- 
ner's compass,  gunpowder,  and  printing.  The 
magnetic  needle  which  the  Chinese  Rx&i  on  a 
small  wooden  float  in  a  bowl  of  water  was  ar- 
ranged on  a  pivot  in  a  box  by  a  Neapolitan 
mariner  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; thus  navigation  received  its  most  impor- 
tant aid,  and  shipbuilding  its  greatest  stimulus. 
Gunpowder,  also  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Sar- 
acens, was  no  longer  the  plaything  of  the  Asiat- 
ics, but  changed  the  character  of  warfare,  and 
incidentally  promoted  iron-working. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
cast  iron  largely  superseded  wrought  iron  and 
the  metal  became  much  cheaper.  But  the  great- 
est invention  of  all  was  that  of  printing,  Tor  it 
spread  the  light  of  learning  throughout  uw  civi- 
lized world,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  down^I 
of  i^^ranny  and  superstition. 

The  useful  arts  made  great  strides  particu- 
larly between  1450  and  1560.  Iron  foundries 
were  enlarged  and  improved,  doubie-entry  book- 
keeping was  invented,  and  among  oth«r  note- 
worthy inventions  were  forks,  pina,  pocket 
watches,  lead  pencils,  amalgam  mirrors,  spring 
locks  for  muskets,  machinery  for  printing  cloth, 
the  spinning  wheel  (previously  well  known  in 
India),  horse  coaches,  and  the  diving  bell;  zinc 
was  likewise  discovered  and  the  silk  trade  was 
inaugurated  at  Lyons. 

Arts  of  the  Modem  Era, — Before  8tmm. — 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Europe  was  enriched 
by  various  importations  from  the  New  World: 
potato,  tobacco,  maize,  numerous  passes,  tur- 
keys, Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha, 
chocolate,  and  cochineal.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  America  gave  a  new  impetus  to  inventions. 
Stamp  mills  were  invented  for  the  crushing  ci 
ores  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  quicksilver  mines 
in  Peru  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  separation  of 
silver  by  amalgamation.  Wooden  bellows  were 
invented,  also  the  stocking  loom. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  enriched  by  the 
important  scientific  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Kep- 
ler, and  Newton,  and  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope, microscope,  and  barometer.  Other  impor- 
tant inventions  were  the  air  pump,  fire  engine, 
leather  fire  hose,  ribbon  loom,  the  tinnii^  of 
iron,  stoves  of  brick  and  tile,  and  a  crude  steam 
engine  designed  for  pumping. 

The  next  century  gave  us  the  chronometer, 
pianoforte,  horizontal  escapement  for  watches, 
fly  shuttle,  and  considerable  improvement  was 
made  in  existing  inventions.  The  stereotype,  in- 
vented in  Holland,  began  to  be  widely  used  in 
Great  Britain.  The  English  pioneers  in  New 
England  invented  a  new  type  of  ax  and  ax 
helve  with  which  they  hewed  fredi  tracks 
through  the  virgin  forests. 

After  Steam, — The  steam  engine  inaugurated 
what  may  be  called  the  golden  age  of  invention, 
and  led  to  an  unprecedented  development  of  in- 
dustries and  commerce.  Invention  followed 
closely  in  the  track  of  science,  and  the  g^us  of 
the  age  found  expression  chiefly  in  labor-saving 
machines  and  appliances.  No  sphere  of  human 
activity  has  been  ignored  by  the  inventor.  In 
many  fidds  the  American  has  led  the  way,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  American  fai- 
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ventora  have  contributed  more  to  the  nAtional 
welfare  than  any  other  ckiss. 

I^bor-saving  inventions  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  opportunities  of  labor,  and  the  un- 
reasoning fears  of  former  hand-workera  have 
been  belied  by  world  results.  When  we  com- 
pare the  machinery  of  the  past  dependent  on 
band  or  horse  power  with  the  machinery  driven 
by  steam  or  electricity,  the  inventions  of  all  pre- 
vious epochs  pale  almost  into  iniiigniticance.  To 
mention  only  a  few  which  have  laid  the  whole 
world  under  a  debt  of  gratitude:  the  locomotive, 
electric  telegraph,  electric  light,  the  telephone 
and  the  manifold  applications  of  riectricity,  the 
typewriter,  sewing  machine,  reaper,  bicycle,  auto- 
mobile, phonograph,  photography,  X-rays — and 
the  list  is  just  be^n.  Stimulated  by  the 
splendid  achievements  that  confront  us  on  every 
side,  the  inventive  genius  is  more  active  to-day 
than  ever,  and  who  can  say  that  the  inventions 
of  the  wonder-working  nineteenth  century  may 
not  be  eclipsed  by  the  discoveries  of  the  twen- 
tieth! 

FUBLIC  EEAIAB. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  state  has  real- 
ized its  obligations  to  adopt  measures  necexsary 
for  the  preservation  of  public  health.  Uut  of 
these  attempts  have  grown  tlie  knowledge  and 
methods  which  are  known  to  us  by  the  name  of 
sanitary  science.  Among  the  moat  marked  ex- 
amples of  laws  to  regulate  the  mode  of  daily 
life  of  a  people  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of-  health  is  the  code  of  laws  prescribed  by 
Mosea  for  the  Hebrew  people.  The  name  "sump- 
tuary" is  given  to  those  laws  which  sought  to 
Delate  daily  life,  and  numbers  of  these  were 
enacted  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ( 1558- 
1603 ) .  In  the  general  sweeping  away  of  re- 
strictions upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which 
culminated  in  the  French  Revolution,  these  laws 
disappeared.  In  their  place  has  grown  up  a 
rather  elaborate  s^'siem  of  public  health  inspec- 
tion and  regulation  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  authorities  with  a  view  to  safq^arding  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  machinery  for  the  performance  of  this  serv- 
ice is  becoming  more  and  more  complicated  as 
the  efforts  extend  in  many  directions. 

The  departments  controlled  by  a  system  of 
sanitation  are  very  numerous,  but  the  principal 
efforts  are  directed  toward  securing  a  supply  of 
pure  air  and  water,  adoption  of  means  for  the 
removal  and  dispmal  of  sewage  and  waste  prod- 
ucts, and  for  securing  purity  of  the  food 
supply.  These  arc  included  under  the  general 
head  of  hygiene  and  come  directly  within  the 
province  of  a  professional  class  known  as  san- 
itary engineers. 

A  most  important  supplementing  force  in 
securing  public  health  is  the  great  service  of 
the  m^cal  profession  in  both  a  public  and 
private  capacity.  The  aid  that  it  is  rendering 
in  Um  direction  of  vaccination,  the  use  of 
antitoxin  and  the  numerous  serums,  together 
with  its  contributions  in  other  ways  to  boards  of 
health  and  in  the  great  public  hospitals,  arc 
perhaps  most  markedly  emphasized  by  the 
absence  of  the  fearful  plagues  and  pestilences 
which  wrought  such  appalling  devaa^tion  and 
havoc  throughout  the  world  only  a  few  eentu- 


riea  ago,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  outlined 
in  the  following  table: — 

Plogiiw  and  Pestilences. 


Thioucbottt  tbe  world  PI&Kue;inentionedbyFetavIiu. 
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Bemarks. 


Rome  
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I  Etbloplft  

I  Esypt,  SyriA.  Ore- 
I   clan  colonies  


■  Roman  Empire.... - 
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S58 
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af- 
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to 
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13fi2 
1362 
1367 
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1379 
1383 
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1470 
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147b 
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Britain. 


Europe,  Aata,  Atilca 


Uonstantlnople.  Sici- 
ly, Ureece,  Cala 
bris  

Chic  beater  (Engl  sad)  -J 

Scotland  

London.  

Ireland  


London. 


Ireland  

Ireland  

filnKlaiKl  

Italy,  Germany. 


London.. 
England. 


-  Western  Europe 


Ireland. 
London. 
Ireland. 
Dublin.. 


'  England. 


London.. 


-London.. 
-England. 


1499 
l.WO 

ir>n, . 

IBkI  Limerick  

I.^2h|  England  

i529|NorUiOennany 

154K 
J551 
1G03 
Hi04, 

161 1  ConHtantlnople 

162^'LondoQ  

1G30|  Italy  

1632  France 


England  

England,  Ireland . 


Naples. 


Infectious  distemper :  children 
oflered  In  sacriflce  as  an 
ato  Dement. 
Plague;  lOO-OOOpraBomdled. 
Plaguei  described  by  Uracydl- 
dea. 

league;  accordlnc  to  XVny, 
2,000  penoaa  penahed  dally. 

InfecUoDs  disease ;  10,000  per- 
Bona  died  dally. 

Fatal  contagious  steknesa. 

Flague  ( smallpox  or  bubo 
plagne?) ;  many  provincial 
towns  depopulated ;  In  Bone 
itself,  for  some  ttane,  ijm 
persons  died  dally. 

Plagoe ;  not  wooEb  MirrtTon 
to  bury  tbe  dead. 

Flagne. 


Contagions  dfaseaae;  200,000 
Constantino  poll  tana  died. 

Epidemic  disease :  84,000  per- 

Bona  died. 
40.000  persons  perished. 

Rpldemlc. 
Epidemic. 

Distemper;  great  mortality 
among  botb  human  beings 
and  domestic  animals. 

English  Invaders  driven  back 
by  tbe  plague. 

Plague. 

Oreat  mortality  from  plague. 

First  appearance  of  "Black 
Death  "  In  Italy  ;  tbousaDda 
perlBbed  In  Germany. 

"Black  Death":  200  persona 
burled  dally  in  tbe  Charter- 
house yard. 

.^i7,S76  persons  died. 

Oreat  mortality,  especially 
near  Paris  and  London,  and 
In  parts  ol  Ireland. 

"  Fourth  pestilence." 
Plague  1  ao.oOO  persona  died. 
Famine  and  pesUlence;  tann- 

dreds  died. 
Mortality  very  great. 
Plague ;  death  of  more  people 

than  in  the  constant  wars  of 

the  fifteen  years  previous. 
"  Sudor  Angelfams  "  (sweating 

sickness). 
Plague ;  royal  court  removed 

to  Calais. 
Sweating  sickness ;  frigbttol 

mortality. 
Plague :  thousands  died. 
Sweating  sicknesa. 
Sweating  ^kneas. 
Sweating  slckneas. 

Plague;  90.578  persons  perished 
In  London  alone. 

pestilence:  200,000  persona  died. 

Plague:  3>'i.417  persons  died. 

Plague  :  247.000  persona  died. 

AO.OOO  pcrBons  died  at  Lyons. 

Plague ;  in  six  monthB  400.000 
persons  perished. 

Great  plagne;  68.596  persona 
said  to  have  died  :  Rn>8  kept 
burning  to  destroy  the  con- 
tagion :  city  not  free  from  In- 
fection until  tbe  great  fire 
(1666). 

Plague ;  60,000  persona  died. 
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1773 


1773 


17H 

1791 
1796 

1792 


1798 


1799 

1800 
1804 
1806 

Il»5 

1813 

1814 

1816 
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Rem  ark  B. 


r  New  York  OltT- 

MeesiDa  

Syria  

Per«ls  


Sanllca  (France)  

Smrma.  Tuola  

[.Atlantic  coast  of 
1    Noitb  America.. 

EBTPt  


( Baltimore,  Pbtla- 

<  delphia.  New 
(  York  

i  Coast    of  Africa, 

<  particularly  in 
(  Barbary  

Morocco  


-Spain,  Gibraltar.... 


American  j 


North 
ports 

Malta.... 

i  Asia  Minor,  Pales- 1 
-j    tine.  O  r  e  c  I  a  n  V 

(    ArcliipelaKo  i 

Naplea  


181T  India . 


1818 


1819 

1819 
1822 
1821 


1823 

1828 
1830 

18R0 
1831 


1832 


1848 
1849 

I86S 


Tunis  

I  Seaports  of  the 
(    United  States... 

Persia  , 

Tbfl  Mediterra- 
nean uUeppo.An- 
Uocb,  and  other 

pUcea  

Gibraltar  

Ruaala  


Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Sfam,  Malacca, 
China,  Islands  of 
Mauritius  and 
Bourbon  


England,  Scotland 


( Rusda,  Poland, 
■i  Hamburg  (Her- 
(  many)  


fQ  r  e  a  t  Britain. 
Paris,    Canada,  I 
Middle   Atlantic  { 
and    Southern  I 
Statei  


Yellow  leTcr. 

Plague. 
Plague. 

InfectiooB  distemper ;  80,000 
personsdled  in  Bassora. 

Out  of  180  penOha  present  at 
the  opening  of  a  grave,  174 
were  attacked  by  a  putrid 
fever. 

Plague :  20,000  persons  perished 
In  Smyrna. 

TeBow  lerer. 

Plagne ;  about  800,000  persons 
died. 

Yellow  fever;  one  out  of  every 
twenty-seven  died  In  New 
York,  several  thousand  in 
and  about  Philadelphia,  from 
the  latter  city  60.000  of  ite 
70,000inhabitant8  fled. 

Plague:  3,000  peraons  died 
dally;  at  Fez.  247,600 perished. 

Plague ;  1.800  died  In  one  day. 

E>eatiIenGe. 

Yellow  fever;  from  New  York 
87,000  of  the  70,000  InhaUtanls 
fled. 

Plague. 

Plague ;  MJCM  peiaoni  died  In 
Smyrna. 

Plagne. 

Greatmortalltyfrom  cholera : 
a  large  proportion  of  soldiers, 
both  Europeans  and  natives, 
perished. 


Cholera. 


Plague;  half  tbe  population 

perished. 
Yellow  fever;  mortality  not  so 

great  aa  before. 
Cholera. 

Cholera. 

Epidemic  f«Ter :  great  mortal- 
ity. 

Cholera ;  S.K76  attacked,  of 
whom  4,630  died. 

Cholera ;  made  Its  Rrst  appear- 
ance In  England  at  Sunder- 
land. 

Cholera;  Russian  and  Polish 
armies  attacked  ;  of  3.012  ta- 
ken 111  at  Warsaw,  1,462  died  ; 
at  St.  Petersburg  7M^  canes 
were  reported,  of  whom  3,804 
died  in  forty -eight  days. 

Cholera  ;iD  Great  Britain. mor- 
tality Dotovere.OOO ;  In  ParlH, 
about  15.000  of  the  750.000  in- 
habitants ;  in  Canada,  about 
2.000  each  In  Quebec  and 
Montreal ;  in  New  York  City. 
S.000  of  tbe  6,000  persons 
attacked. 


■  Englaiid,  America. . .  Cholera. 


England. 


Smyrna,  Constan-I 
tlnople.  Paris,  [ 
MarsellleB,  Na- 1 
pies  

1866  Dublin.  ■] 


i  Cattle-plague ;  resemUlng  ty- 
I  ptuis. 

Cholera. 


\  New  disease;  many  parsons 
'  '■  died  a  few  hours  afterseixure. 

i  Southern    States ;  1 1 
1878  \    particularly  tbe  V 
I    city  of  Memphis. )  i 
I  Astrakhan  


1879 
18S4 
1885 
1892 


-Europe. 


Yellow  fever, 
ipiague. 
.  Gbolera. 


Another  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  the  me&nB 
adopted  ia  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate  of 
countries  where  accurate  and  full  statistics  are 
procurable.  Such  statistics  are  most  dependable 
where  a  good  system  of  registration  of  dcaiths 
is  practised ;  but  in  this  connection  it  must  be 
noted  that  there  is  sometimes  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  death  rate  of  a  place  after  a 
tliorough  system  of  registration  has  been  in- 
stalled. Very  often  this  is  not  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  mortality,  but  simply  marks  a 
more  exact  knowledge  due  to  better  means  of 
collecting  information. 

Birtb  and  Death  Bates  of  the  World. 
(Baaed  on  the  retnma  of  the  latest  eenma.) 


GotmraT. 


Birthrate 
per  1.000  of 
population. 


Australia  

Austria  

Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Canada*  

Cape  Colony  

Ceylon  

Denmark  

France  

German  Empire... 

Hungary  

India  

Italy  

Japan  

Netherlanda.  The.. 

New  Zealand  

Norway  

Philippine  Islands. 

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Servia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Cntted  Kingdom... 
United  States  


27.0 
36.6 
28.9 
41.9 

34.0 
84.3 
29.8 
21.4 
35.6 
39.3 
87.4 
32.9 
31.4 
82.3 
260 
SD.1 
47.9 
30.1 
89.5 
49.5 
S8.0 
34.4 
2C.9 
29.1 
28.2 
35.1 


Death  rate 
per  1,000  of 
population. 


13.0 
2S.4 
19.3 
22.3 

16.0 
27.6 
16.9 
21.9 
22.1 
26.9 
36.8 
23.S 
20.3 
17.8 
10.0 
15.9 
S1.7 
20.3 
aB.3 
32.8 
21.0 
28,7 
16.8 
19.3 

17.8 


*Canada  gathers  no  vital  tttatibtiott. 
Causes  of  I>eath  In  the  TTnlted  States. 


Death  rate 

Increase  or 

Cavsk. 

per  100,000. 

decrease. 

1900 

1890 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Pneumonia  

190.9 

186.9 

5.0 

190.5 

245.4 

54.9 

Heart  Disease  

134.0 

121.8 

12.2 

85.1 

104.1 

1S.0 

83.7 

69.7 

24.0 

6G.6 

49.0 

17.6 

Cancer  

60.0 

47.9 

12.1 

Old  Age  

H.O 

44.9 

9.1 

48.3 

74.4 

26.1 

Cholera  Infantum  

47.8 

79.7 

81-9 

45.5 

86.6 

43.1 

Meningitis  and  Brain  In- 

41.8 

49.1 

7.S 

3.5.4 

70.1 

81.7 

Typhoid  Fever  

33.8 

46.3 

12.S 

23.9 

6.2 

17.7 

Brain  Diseases  

18.6 

30.9 

12.3 

9.8 

27.6 

17.8 

Malarial  Fever  

8.8 

19.2 

10.4 

The  causes  of  high  death  rate  which  can  be 
remedied  are  the  effects  of  vice,  unhealthy  occu- 
pations, poverty,  and  unsanitary  dwellings.  The 
rural  death  rate  in  the  area,  of  the  United  States 
in  which  registration  is  compulsory  averages  14.3, 
while  in  cities  within  the  same  area  it  is  17.5. 
Tbe  United  States  has  recognized  by  l^ialatlon 
only  one  dangerous  trade — that  which  uses  emery 
wheels. 

Along  with  this  evidence,  the  expectation  uf 
life  at  any  given  age  as  made  up  by  insurance 
companies  from  years  of  experience  supplies 
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imporUnt  information,  for  with  the  increase  in 
sanitation  and  the  promotion  of  public  health 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  the  period 
of  expectation  should  increase.  The  securing 
of  information  upon  this  important  matter  is 
a  question  not  only  of  time  hut  also  of  extremely 
accurate  information.  Such  is  to  be  hoped  for 
as  the  methods  of  collection  and  r^istration 
of  information  are  perfected. 


Expectation  of  Life. 
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1 

III 

4 

Expecta- 
tion in 
years. 

1 

Expecta- 
tion in  ' 
years. 

< 

Expecta- 
tion in 
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28.16 

20 

84.22 
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41 

26.61 
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22 
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42 
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62 

14.26 

82 

6.14 

8 

40.01 
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43 
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63 

18.66 

83 
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66 
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7 
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27 
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47 
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67 
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87 
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8 
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28 
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68 
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83 
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49 
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89.23 

80 
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60 

21.17 

70 

10.06 

90 

8.43 

11 

38.64 

31 

29.83 

61 

20.a 

71 

9.60 

91 

8.32 

12 

38.02 

32 

29.43 

62 

20.06 

72 

9.14 

92 

8.12 
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37.41 

33 

29.02 

63 

19.49 

78 

8.69 

93 

2.40 

14 

86.79 

84 
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64 
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74 

8.26 

94 

1.98 
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36.17 

36 

28.22 

66 

18.36 

76 

7.83 

96 

1.62 

16 

36.76 

33 

27.78 

66 

17.78 

76 

7.40 

17 

86.87 

37 

27.34 

67 

17.20 

77 

6.99 

18 

S4.M 

88 

26.91 

68 

16.68 

78 

6.69 

19 

84.69 

39 

23.47 

69 

16.01 
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Public  health  legislation  on  a  modem  basis 
began  in  France  in  1832,  and  in  England  in 
1848.  The  chief  point  of  difference  betwwn  these 
laws  and  the  old  sumptuary  laws  was  in  the 
provision  of  means  to  enforce  tliem.  In  France 
this  obligation  rests  upon  the  prefect,  mayor,  or 
other  public  official.  In  England  special  boards 
are  appointed.  In  Germany  the  public  health 
policy  is  largely  dictated  by  the  universitips, 
whose  reconunendations  are  followed  by  the 
government.  In  America  boards  or  bureaus  of 
health  are  controlled  by  the  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  constitutions,  and  their  work  is  to 
prevent  and  control  contagious,  epidemic,  and 
endemic  diseases,  and  all  other  matters  portatn- 
ing  to  public  health.  The  stamping  out  of  con- 
tagious diseases  is  now  receiving  a  very  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and 
thrir  ^orts  are  directed  especially  towards  the 
CMltrol  of  diphtheria  and  tul>erculo»t<).  By  the 
use  of  antitoxin  in  diphtheria  the  death  rate 
has  been  reduced  from  forty  to  eiglit  per  cent., 
and  tuberculosis  is  now  recognized  as  a  con- 
tagious disease,  the  spread  of  which  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  observance  of  sanitary  and 
h^enic  precautions. 

The  pure  food  supply  has  been  regulated  by 
federal  legislation,  which  is  aimed  especially  at 
the  adulteration  of  food.  The  Food  and  I>rugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1006,  establishes  standards  of 
purity  for  foods,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  re- 
quires that  all  preparations  be  properly  branded 
or  labeled  to  indicate  the  d^ee  of  purity  or 
the  method  of  preparation.  The  standards  are 
fixed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  and  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  labor.  This  Act  goes  very  much 
farther  than  any  previous  legislation,  though 
for  many  years  there  has  been  careful  provision 
made  for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  the 
mpply  of  ndlk.  The  extant  to  which  adulter- 


ation has  been  practised  in  all  oonntriea  !■ 
shown  by  the  following  list: — 

ADULTEBATIOK  OF  FOOD. 

Beer  has  been  known  to  contain  vitriol, 
potash,  poppy  heads,  tartar,  linseed,  licorice, 
alum,  wild  cherries,  henbane,  chicory,  pine 
sprouts,  camomile,  salicylic  avid,  picric  acid, 
etc  Several  deaths  have  resulted  from  adult«-- 
ation  with  arsenic. 

Bread  is  often  improved  in  color  by  the  use 
of  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

Butter  has  been  found  to  contain  water,  but- 
termilk, animal  and  v^table  fats,  gypsum, 
chalk,  flour,  cheese,  salicylic  acid,  boric  acid, 
borax,  glucose,  alum,  anilin  yellow,  and  otiier 
dyes.  More  than  12  per  cent,  of  water  and  5 
per  cent,  of  salt  is  adulteration. 

Oleomargarine  or  artificial  butter  or  hutterino 
is  made  from  the  fat  of  beef  animals,  and,  while 
not  a  had  product,  must  not  be  sold  as  pure 
butter.  It  originated  in  France  as  a  result  of 
a  prize  oflTered  at  the  su^stion  of  Napoleon  III. 
for  the  best  substitute  for  butter.  Hippolyte 
M^e  was  awarded  this  prise  in  1868. 

Cheese  is  often  adulterated  with  foreign  fats 
and  potato  flour. 

Chocolate  auid  Cocoa  sometimes  contain 
flour,  potato  meal,  sawdust,  mutton  tallow,  and 
oils. 

Coffee,  when  ground,  has  been  found  to  be 
adulterated  with  chicory,  roasted  beans  or  peaa, 
tan  hark,  sawdust,  iron  rust,  etc. 

Confectlonexy  is  not  adulterated  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  was  formerly  subjected.  The 
harmful  matter  often  lies  in  the  coloring  or  as 
starch,  sawdust,  artificial  extracts  of  fruit*, 
benzaldehyde,  and  many  other  substances. 

Drugs  are  often  adulterated  by  mixing  in 
substances  which  closely  resemble  the  drug  but 
which  contain  none  of  the  medicinal  properties. 

Flour  often  contains  cheaper  grain  products, 
g\'psum,  and  mineral  matters.  These  frauds  are 
more  practised  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Honey  often  contains  syrups,  meal,  corn- 
starch, cane  sugar,  and  grape  sugar. 

Jams  and  Jellies  Hometimes  contain  gelatin, 
glue,  coloring  matter,  artificial  flavors,  and  ainc 
oxid. 

Xnstard  is  very  frequently  adulterated  with 
flour,  grain,  or  starch. 

Pepper  and  Spices  are  commonly  adulter- 
ated, and  samples  sold  as  pepper  have  contained 
no  black  pepper  at  all,  but  were  mixtures  of 
mustard-husks,  red  pepper,  starch,  gypsum, 
sand,  etc. 

Olive  Oils  often  contain  cottonseed  oil,  sesame 
oil,  or  ground-nut  oil. 

Pickles  and  Canned  Ooods  frequently  con- 
tain preservatives  and  mineral  salts  ludi  sa 
green  copper  salts  in  French  peas  and  pickles  to 
impart  a  brighter  color.  These  are  highly  dan- 
gerous and  harmful  adulterations. 

Spirituous  Liquors  are  often  wholly  artifi- 
cial products.  Fusel  oil  and  the  use  of  methyl- 
ated alcohol  ( wood  alcohol )  are  extremely 
harmful  ingredients. 

Sugar  is,  on  the  wh<^e,  a  pure  article.  Some- 
times glucose,  terra  alba,  and  sand  are  fotrnd  tn 
white  sugar,  but  adulteration  of  the  brown  sugar 
is  more  common.  ^  . 
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Tea  Sometimes  contains  the  leaves  of  linden, 
sage,  strawberiy,  and  similar  plants.  Iron  salts 
are  sometimes  added  to  dried  or  used  tea  leaves 
to  give  the  required  strength. 

Tobacco  is  artificially  colored  and  flavored, — 
the  so-called  artificial  fruit  flavors  being  much 
used. 

Vinegar  contains  added  water  and  sulphuric 

or  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  accumulation  of  vital  statistics  provides 
for  the  collection  of  information  upon  every 
detail  of  the  work  of  the  autliorities  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  public  health, 
and  throughout  the  civilized  world  these  depart- 
ments are  building  up  a  vast  amount  of  author- 
itative information  upon  an  important  Kubject. 

PBOTECTIOir  OF  HTTlCAir  LIFE. 

It  has  come  to  be  thoroughly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  tlie  state  that  human 
life  he  protected  from  accidents  and  casualties. 
A  great  deal  of  important  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  this  direction.  Among  the  many 
agencies  provided  for  this  valuable  service  may 
be  mentioned  the  United  States  life  saving  serv- 
ice for  the  prevention  of  drowning,  the  depart- 
ment for  the  inspection  of  explosives,  the  well- 
equipped  fire  service,  the  boards  of  inspectors 
of  buildings,  the  erection  of  lighthouses  and  tlie 
ostablishment  of  buo^a,  and  tlie  liighly  per- 
fected ambulance  service  of  all  large  cities. 

Life  Saving  Service. — ^In  1840  Congress 
appropriated  $20,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a  life  saving  service,  but  it  was  not  until  1871 
that  the  present  institution  was  founded,  and 
this  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
oceaa  and  lake  coasts  of  tlie  United  States  are 
guarded  by  the  stations  of  the  life  saving  serv- 
ice under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
treasury  department.  These  stations  number 
200  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  00  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  17  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  one  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  United  States  volunteer 
life  saving  corps  has  nearly  2,000  stations  with 
22,000  members,  and  a  record  of  its  service  is 
contained  in  the  statement  that  witliin  12  years 
it  has  saved  6,S57  lives  and  has  distributed 
1,705  honor  medals.  The  maintenance  of  this 
service  costs  annually  about  $1,850,000;  yet  in 
one  year  ( 1900 )  the  value  of  property  saved 
by  it  was  $11,072,280;  and  out  of  4,009  persons 
whone  lives  were  imperiled,  only  10  were  lost. 

Fire  Departments. — For  many  years  the  fire 
companies  were  composed  wholly  of  volunteers. 
The  first  attempt  at  organizing  a  department  of 
paid  fire  employees  was  made  in  New  York  City, 
in  1805,  since  which  time  the  system  has  been 
adopted  throughout  tlie  country.  The  number 
of  employees  in  this  department  in  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  United  States  is  given  else- 
where in  a  table  of  municipal  statistics.  The 
United  States  has  sufTered  severely  by  fire, 
largely  on  account  of  the  method  of  construction 
of  buildings,  the  great  numlier  of  wooden  build- 
ings, and  the  absence  of  rigid  inspection  laws  in 
the  past.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
losses  as  shown  by  the  list  of  conflagrations  be- 
low, there  is  very  marked  improvement  in  all 
these  directions. 

Oreat  Fires  and  Conflagrationa. — London, 
September  2-6,  1666. — 80  churclies,  many  public 
buildings,  and  13,200  houaet  deatriTed ;  400 


streets  laid  waste,  200,000  persons  homelesa. 
The  ruins  covered  436  acres. 

New  York,  Dec  16,  1835. — 600  buildings; 
loss,  $20,000,000.  Sept.  6,  1830.-910,000,000 
worth  of  property. 

Pittsburg,  April  10,  1845.-1,000  buildings; 
loss,  $6,000,000. 

Philadelphia,  July  9,  1850. — 350  buildings; 
loss,  $1,500,000  ;  25  persons  killed;  9  drowned; 
120  wounded. 

St.  Louis,  May  4,  1851. — ^Large  portion  of 
the  city  burned;  loss,  $15,000,000. 

San  Francisco,  May  3-5,  1851.-2,500  build- 
ings; loss,  $3,600,000;  many  lives  lost.  June 
22,  1851.— 500  buildings;  loss,  $3,000,000.  April 
18-19,  1906.— Txiss,  $400,000,000. 

Santiago  (Spain),  Dec.  8,  1863. — A  fire  in  the 
church  of  the  Campania,  beginning  amid  com- 
bustible ornaments;  2,000  persons  killed,  mostly 
women, 

Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  17,  1865.— Almost 
totally  destroyed,  with  large  quantities  of  naval 

and  military  stores, 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  2  and  3,  1865. — In  great 
part  destroyed  by  fire  at  time  of  Confederate 
evacuation. 

Portland,  Me.,  July  4,  1806. — Almost  entirely 
destroyed;  loss,  $15,000,000. 

■Chicago,  Oct.  8  and  9,  1871.— Three  and  one 
half  square  miles  laid  waste;  17,450  buildings 
destroyed;  200  persons  killed;  98,500  made 
homeless.  July  14,  1874. — Another  great  fire; 
loss,  $4,000,000. 

Great  forest  fires  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
Oct.  8-14,  1871.-2,000  lives  lost. 

Boston,  Nov.  9-11,  1872.-800  buildings;  loss, 
$73,000,000;  15  killed. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1874.— Great  fac- 
torr  fires;  60  persons  killed. 

Broc^Iyn  Theater  burned,  Dec.  5,  1876.— 300 
lives  los^ 

St.  John,  K.        June  20,  1877.— Loss,  $12,- 

500,000. 

Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  1880.^ — ^Abont 
$10,000,000  each. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May  3,  1901. — Property 
loss,  $10,000,000. 

Iroquois  Theater,  Chicago,  Dec.  30,  1903. — 
Entailed  a  loss  of  639  lives. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  7  and  8,  1004.— More 
than  76  city  blocks  destroyed,  covering  140 
acres;  financial  loss,  $85,900,000. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1904.— Fire  ir. 
bus'nesa  center,  loss,  $2,700,000. 

Toronto,  Canada,  April  19,  1904. — ^Destruc- 
tion in  business  district  of  $12,000,000. 

Iloilo,  Island  of  Panay,  P.  I.,  April  19,  1907.— 
20,000  homeless. 

Coney  Island,  K.  Y.,  July  28,  1907.~LoflB  $1,- 
600,000. 

Boyerstown,  Pa.,  January  18,  1908. — 250  per- 
sons burned  in  a  theater. 

Korth  Collinwood,  Cleveland,  O.,  March  4, 
1908. — 167  children  burned  in  n  public  school. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  April  12,  1908.— Loss  $6,000,- 
000. 

Kootenay  Valley,  B.  C,  August  4,  1908.— For- 
est fires  burned  three  towns  and  $6,oiDO,000  worth 
of  property. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  August  30,  1908. — Loss 
$1,500,000. 

Annual  loss  from  forest  fires. — SSQyOOO,000.^ 
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Great  engineering  achievements  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  manifestations  of  man's  power 
over  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  obstaclefl  to 
human  progress.  As  a  measure  of  a  nation's 
civilization  conquests  in  this  direction  are  more 
tangible  and  real  than  mere  intellectual  advance, 
of  which,  however,  they  are  a  result.  The  au- 
dacity to  plan,  the  ingenuity  to  overcome,  and 
the  perseverance  that  is  bamed  but  not  beaten 


WlLUAMSBCBQ  SUSPKMSIOK  fiUDQI.   NeW  Tork. 


Igr  such  enterprises  as  the  laying  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  cable,  the  cutting  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
are  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  evoke  at 
once  the  awe  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

Bridges. — A  bridge  is  a  structure  which 
spans  a  river,  ravine,  or  other  space,  and  de- 
signed for  the  passage  of  pedestrians,  animals,  or 
vehicles.  A  tree  fallen  across  a  stream  is  the 
most  primitive  conception  of  a  bridge,  and  its 

Elace  is  taken  by  the  modem  girder  or  truss 
ridge.  Another  simple  plan  is  to  suspend  a 
rope  from  hank  to  hank  and  attach  a  hammock 
thereto  which  can  be  drawn  across  at  will.  The 


rope  is  the  prototype  of  the  suspension  bridge. 
Pontoons,  or  bridges  of  boats  ranged  side  by 
side  across  a  stream,  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  are  still  commonly  used  in  con- 
nection with  military  transport. 

A  bridge  consists  of  a  substructure,  i.  e.,  the 
abutments  and  piers,  usually  of  masonry,  and 
a  superstructure,  or  the  metal  or  timber  frame- 
work, supported  by  the  gulwtructure.  There  are 
three  types  of  bridge  structuros:  (1)  comproa- 
sion  bridges,  the  arches  springing  from  one 


abutment  to  another;  (2)  truss  bridges,  which 
consist  of  trusses  or  girders  resting  on  the  abut- 
ments;  and  (3)  suspension  bridges,  formed  of 
cables  or  chains  suspended  from  towers.  Bridges 
may  again  be  classified  as  stone,  timber,  or  me- 
tallic structures. 

Stone  Bridges  were  first  built  by  the  Romans, 
nnd  many  niins  are  scattered  throughout  the 


Bbooelyx  Bbidox.  Suspension. 


ancient  empire.  The  first  stone  bridge  in  Imu- 
don  was  begun  in  1176  by  Peter  of  Colechurch, 
a  priest,  and  it  took  33  years  to  build. 

Timber  Bridges. — ^The'oldest  on  record  is  the 
pons  sublicius,  which  was  built  across  tlie  Tiber, 
G21  B.  C.  The  longest  timber  span  on  record 
was  built  over  the  Limmat  river,  near  Baden, 
1760,  and  measured  360  feet  between  the  sup- 
ports. 

Metallic  Bridges. — Cast  iron  was  first  used 
for  bridges  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  England.  The  first  iron  bridge  in 
the  Ignited  States  was  built  over  the  Erie  Canal 
in  1840. 

Truss  Bridget  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
at  the  present  date,  and  these  may 
be  either  fixed  independent  spans 
or  continuous  over  several  spans, 
draw  bridges,  or  cantilever  bridges. 
The  terms  "truss"  and  "girder" 
are  often  used  indiscriminately, 
but  a  girder  properly  is  one  piece 
nr  several  pieces  riveted  together 
so  as  to  virtually  form  a  solid 
beam.  A  truss  consists  of  an  upjier 
chord,  a  lower  chord,  and  diagonal 
memlxTS  connecting  them,  the 
whole  consisting  of  an  open  frame- 
work so  arranged  that  the  main 
parts  are  subject  only  to  tensile  or 
compressive  stresses.  A  cantilever 
bridge  is  formed  by  two  trusses 
extendin<{  from  opposite  abutments 
over  two  piers,  and  united  by  an- 
other shorter  simple  truss. 

Suspension  Bridges  began  to  re- 
ceive serious  attention  in  England 
in  1814.  In  the  United  States 
Charles  Ellet  built  a  suspension 
bridge  across  Schuylkill  River  in 
1842.  The  susixjnsion  system  was 
vastly  improved  by  John  A.  Roeb- 
ling,  and  made  more  suitable  for  railway  pur- 
poses. Metliods  of  stifTening  a  suspension  bridge 
by  truRsing  the  cables  have  also  been  adopted, 
the  Point  Street  bridge  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  being 
a  notable  instance. 

The  science  of  the  theory  of  stresses  and  of 
the  properties  of  materials  is  now  very  exact, 
and  the  failure  of  bridtres  due  to  imi>erfcct  con- 
struction is  becoming  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Bridge  disasters  are  usually  due  to  inadequate 
inspection. 


CoMPBCSSioii  obAscb  Bbiook.  Victoria  Falls,  RliodealB.  420  It.  above  river. 
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ABTESIAN  WSLI.8.  This  cUsa  of  wella  tikei  its 
name  from  Artois,  in  France,  where  thej  have  Iodk 
been  aaeil.  Arteaian  wella  are  driven  to  procure  water 
in  arid  rcpona,  and  in  oil  and  natural  gas  borinKs- 
Th«w  wella  are  drlTen  by  a  cbiael-ahaped  drill  optrated 


filled  with  retnenl  and  forma  n  part  of  Ihr  fniindnliim. 
as  with  the  Brooklyn  (East  River)  Suapension  Biidge. 
A  peculiar  gympiom,  the  "bends,"  aflTeots  the  work- 
men who  too  abruptly  leave  the  heavy  presBnre  of  the 
rompressed  air  of  the  caisson ;  paralyaia  and  other 
nervous  der&nfcements  follow  neglect  to  UM  the  gnd- 
uating  pressure  chambers. 

DBSDCIBS.  Uud  and  sfit  are  lifted  from  the  bottom 
of  rivera,  harbors,  and  canals  by  meana  of  dredginjc  ma- 
chinca.  The  earliest  of  these  were  of  the  mm-ahell 
or  aconp  pattern;  others  are  provided  with  an  endlen 


SniL  Abcb  Bbimh.  Over  Nlwars  Blver. 

by  hoisting  machinery  on  a  derrick  and  protected  by  an 
iron  tube  of  abont  six  inches  in  diameter,  built  up  in 
sections  as  the  drill  penetrates  the  earth.  A  device, 
called  a  "drill  jar,"  formed  of  two  links,  connects  thi> 
drill  with  the  rope  and  both  loosens  and  drives  the  drill 
at  the  proper  times  by  automatically  administered 
blows.  The  artesian  well  method  of  boring  differs  from 
the  driving  method  by  which  a  metal  tube  is  driven  into 
the  ground  by  hammers.  This  latter  was  devised  by 
Colonel  Oreen  (1861)  to  meet  hia  necessities  during  the 
Civil  Wor. 

BLASTINO.  Blasting  operations  have  been  proie- 
cnted  on  a  ij^gantic  scale  since  the  introduction  ot  nitro- 
glycerin (1846)  and  of  dynamite  (1847).  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  blasting  warn  the  removal  of 
Flood  Bock  (Hell  Gate)  between  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  Sound  on  October  10,  1885.  By  the 
mer«  dosing  of  an  electric  current  over  nine  acres  of 
•olid  rock  were  blown  into  fragments  by  the  simultn- 
neous  explosion  of  40,0')fl  cartridges  containing  75,000 
ponnds  of  dynamite  and  240.000  pounds  of  racka- 
rock.  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

OAIBBOK,  A  pneumatic  contrivance  of  the  nature 
of  a  greatly  enlarged  diving  bell  used  in  c:(tensive  local 


RoujNO  Lift  Bridgk.    Ch1caf;o,  111. 

chain  to  which  buckets  are  attached:  and  a  third  style 
stirs  and  cuts  up  the  mud  and  sitt  by  a  number  of  ro- 
tating cuitors  snd  mixes  it  with  water  so  that  by  pow- 
erful suction  the  mixture  is  drawn  up  through  an  im- 
mense  tube  which  discharges  the  semifluid  mass  at 
suitable  points.  The  clam-Khell  type  is  largely  used 
by  reason  of  its  great  ease  of  management.  The  ca- 
parity  of  the  bucket  tvpe  is  sometimes  5  cubic  feet  to 
a  bucket  and  20  bucket)*  a  minute.  Similar  machines 
nf  the  cInm-Eliell  type  are  eonietimes  used  for  excava- 
tions on  land  for  railways  and  for  removal  ot  iBrgB 


Eai>s  Briikie.    St.  Louis. 


work.  It  was  invented  (1841)  by  U.  Triger  of 
FrauM.  It  Is  a  vertical  cylinder  divided  into  sections 
or  compartments  with  the  np«n  end  resting  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  sea.  Water  is  kept  out  by  com- 
preaaed  air;  entrance  and  exit  being  effected  by  the 


masses  of  earth  for  other  purposes.  They  run  upon  a 
track  DH  a  railwav  ear  and  aro  easily  moved  about. 

JETTIES  OF  tHE  HISSISSIPFI.  In  1872  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  called  to  the  obstruction  to 
nnvicalion  on  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  bar  and 


Stonx  Ahch  Bridok.  Hartford. 


middle  compartment.  Material  is  taken  out  by  a  sand 
pump.  Sometimes  excavation  is  carried  on  within  the 
caisson  until  the  required  depth  is  reached  or  until 
a  suitable  foundation  is  reached,  then  the  caisson  is 


shallows  at  its  mouth.  In  1375  CapUin  Eads  began 
the  construction  of  the  jetties  in  two  parallel  embank- 
ments acroaa  the  bar  and  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Four  layers  of  mattresses  of  willow  branches  irer» 
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mnk  to  th«  bottom  ud  tontai.  wltti  %  Uyw  of  loow 
atmi*  and  then  rapped  with  BOBcnte  blocks.  The  jettlee 
cratneted  the  diuinel,  forced  the  Knrt  flow  of  water 
Into  indi  a  narrow  epaee  that  the  onnuh  of  water 
waehed  ont  the  obatmetion  of  mnd  and  lilt  depoaHi, 
jH^inc  a  ehannel  80  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide.  The 
work  beirun  in  18T5  waa  completed  in  1079  at  a  cost 
of  $5,250,000.  There  were  employed  in  the  eonstnic- 
lion  6,000,000  cnbic  ^ardi  of  willow  mattreues,  1,000,- 
000  cabie  yards  of  atooe,  13,000.000  Boperflcial  feet  of 
hiinb«r,and  8,000,000  cnbic  yards  of  concrete. 

BOOK  DBILIkS.  Sereral  forms  of  rock  drill  hare 
replaced  the  old  hand  method.  The  diamond  driU  la 
equipped  with  bits  set  with  diamonds.  These  bite  are 
rotated  and  cot  throuKh  the  hardeat  rock  very  rapidlr. 
It  ia  the  Invention  of  Hermann  (1854).  The  com- 
pressed air  drill  la  more  frequently  used.  It  is  operated 
by  a  piston,  haTlnit  a  drill  attaehed  directly  to  tba  ptstou- 
rod.  The  compressed  air  ia  admitted  alternately 
throiucfa  openinjcB  on  opposite  sldea  of  the  piston  and 
controlled  by  TaWes.  The  Burleigh,  Inirersoll,  and 
Berfceant  are  the  best  known  of  this  type  of  drill  and 
their  Qse  datos  from  1866  to  1871. 

TT71TNEI*.  An  nnderitroDnd  psssajt*  throuKh  a 
mountain  or  hill  or  under  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  natore  of  the  soil  or  rock  to  be  exca- 
Tftted  adds  frequentlj'  to  the  diflicQlty  of  construction. 
Faults  in  rock,  occurrence  of  quicksands  and  sprinjca 
are  also  obstacles.  When  the  tunnel  passes  throuirh 
solid  rock  no  protection  is  needed :  but  where  soft  ssnd. 
quicksand,  soil,  or  soft  rock  occur  a  lininc  of  brickwork 
or  of  masonry  is  needed.  The  old  methods  of  hand- 
drillinc  and  blaatinR  bare  been  replaced  by  raadiine 
drills  operated  br  compressed  air,  and  diamond  borers, 
whidi  fiMtlr  rednee  the  cost  and  the  time.  Tunnel- 


inn  thronnh  soil  or  soft  sand  Is  now  carried  on  by  tha 
"shield"  system,  Bmnel  first  made  use  of  the  devlee 
in  the  Thames  tunnel  (182S-1848):  Beach  in  1869 
improved  the  plan;  and  Grealbead  perfected  it,  so 
that  it  is  known  by  hia  nsme.  A  cylindrical  shield  is 
driven  forward  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  excavation 
is  lined  with  a  cast-iron  shell,  and  silt  and  mad  sre 
taken  out  throu)^  doors  in  front  of  shield. 


LAR0E8T  TUNNELS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


t 

im. 

1909 
1886 
1897 
1H9S 
1909 
1873 
1908 
1909 
1886 
1871 
1888 
1901 
1877 
1801 
1881 
1886 
190S 
1879 
1909 


Nahb. 


Arlberx  

Andes  

BIc  Bend  

Blackwell  

Boston  Subway.. 

Ouonison  

Hooaac  

Hudson  Riv.(No.} 
Hudson  Blv.<8o.) 
Uersey  Klver.... 

Hont  Coila  

New  Croton  

N.  Y.  Subway....: 
RotbacfaonberK.. 

St.  Clair  

St.  Ootbard  

Serem 


LOCATIOK. 


Simplon  lAlps.. 

Sntro  Nevada  

Waaserflub  iSwiss  Alps. 

Woodhead  Enxland . . . 


In  the  Tyrolese  Alps  

South  Ameilca  

CaHfomla  

Under  Thames,  England. 

Boston,  if  ass  

Southwestern  Colorado.. 
Western  Maasachusetta . . 
JeraeT  City  to  New  Tnrk. 
Jersey  City  to  Hew  York. 

Encland  

Italy  to  France  

To  New  York  City  

In  New  York  City  

Saxony....,  

Ontario  to  Hlrblcan  

Swiss  Alps  

Sn^Dd  


Lenuth 
(miles). 

8.75 

5. 

2. 

IJ) 

8.1 

6. 

4.75 

1.07 

1.18 

45 

8. 
33.125 
24.S 
S1.5 

2. 

9.SS 
4.5 
12A 
iA 
2. 
S. 
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Albany  

Blsinnek....  

Bla(ftwdl*a  Island.... 
Brooklyo  

Cabin  John  

Cairo  

ObSoacod)  

Chlcaco(2)  

dnclnnatl  

Clnclnnatiand  Corlnc- 

ton  

Cleveland  

DubuQue  

Eads.  

Eaitai  

Hutfort  


HaatbiRS.... 
Henderson . 
HlchBfldBe 
Kentucky... 

JOnsu  

Loalsvine... 
Henphls ... 
Minneapolis 
Nlacara  (1) 

maim  (2) 

VlBgrn  (8) 

Niacua  (4) 


Beats, 


New  York 

Hortb  Dakoto 
New  York 
Hew  York 


District  of 
Colombia 
nunols 

Illinois 


nUnoIs 

Oblo 
Ohio 

Oblo 
Iowa 
St.  Louis,  Ho. 


Pemuylvanla 
ConnectScot 


HimMaoU 
Kentucky 
Hew  York 


PennBylvanIa 

Kentucky 
Tenaesaee 
UlnnesoU 
Hew  YoA 


New  York 
Hew  York 
New  York 


LSHOTH 

(feet). 


MOdensth  ol 

draw) 

1,200 
7,888 
6,989 


ujieo 


i,eoo 

2.SS2 


8,211 
1,758 
028  Coentral  span) 


140> 


8.68S 
1.460 
1,128 

2J0BO 

MIO 
720  (louRest  span) 

1,280  (span) 


910 
SZKspan) 
SGO  (span) 


Iron  Btructuie. 

Over  the  Missouri.  Steel  and  Iron. 

Steel;  cantilever:  crosses  East  River.  (Tost,  812.000,000. 

Built  of  stoel  and  masonry  (I870-18SS).  Desioued  by  J.  A. 
Roebllnr;  completed  by  W.  A.  Roebllnr.  LonRest  sus- 
pension bridge  at  that  time.  Cost,  89.000,000,  exclusive  of 
land. 

Aqueduct.  Washlnffton.  Constructed,  1867-1864.  at  which 
Ume  It  was  the  lonKest  stone  arcb  in  the  world. 

Over  Ohio  River.  Steel.  GO  spans ;  21.000.000  pounds  of  Steel 
and  82,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  used  in  construction. 

Most  Important  lift  brldKO  ever  constrocted.  Crosses  Chi- 
cago River  at  North  Halsted  Street.  Towers  of  steel 
framework,  with  a  suspended  truss  span. 

Rush  Street  bridge ;  largeBt  ceneral  tratnc  drawbiMce  Id 
the  world.  Cost,  8182.000.  Comirietod  in  1884. 

Over  Oblo  River;  longest  span.  615  feet. 

Steel ;  suspension.  Built  In  1887.  Over  the  OUo  for  bl^i- 
wsy  and  street  railway  trafRc. 

Viaduct. 

Over  the  Misslselppt.  Iron. 

Built  across  the  Iflsslssippi  at  St.  Louis  (1887-1874).  Three 
arches  of  cast  steel  tubes.  James  B.  Eads.  engineer. 
Cost.  •10,000.000. 

Steel;  three-towersuspensIoD  bridge,  oTertheLehighBiver. 
Built  In  1901. 

Masonry  arch  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River.  Com- 
pleted In  1M7.  Has  nine  serul-elllptlcsl  arches.  Hade  of 

Eanito  with  macadam  roadway.  Cost,  about  81,600,000. 
ers  founded  on  solid  bottom  by  pneumatic  caisson 
process. 

Steel ;  spiral  approach ;  completod  In  1896. 

Over  Oblo  River  ;  16  spans,  longest  being  62S  feet. 

Stone :  semicircular  arch ;  across  Harlem  River.  Aqueduct. 

Iron  railroad  bridge  on  line  of  Cincinnati  Southern  Ball- 
way.  Completed  In  1877.  Cost.  84O4.290. 

Trestle  viaduct  on  Erie  Railroad  in  McKean  County.  Built 
In  1882  of  wrought  iron    Rebuilt  of  steel  In  1900. 

Over  the  Ohio,  Completed  1886. 

Steel ;  cantilever. 

Over  the  Mississippi  River :  steel ;  built  in  1888. 

Clifton  suapensioD,  for  carriage  and  footpasaengen.  First 

built.  1867-1869;  lebuUt  of  iron  and  steel.  1888;  removed, 

1898.   

Niagara  Falls  canUlever  bridge.  Built  In  1R8S.  Cost,  8900,000. 

First  true  metal  cantilever  bridge.  Middle  truss  Inserted 

in  1900. 

Begun  in  1865.  Designed  by  Roebling  for  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  WoodentnusesreplacedInl881bysteet:andin 
1887themasonrT  towers  by  steel  towers.  Removed  IniaOT. 

Steel  arch  railway  bridge.  Two  railways  on  upper  deck ; 
highway  on  lower  deck.  Built  In  1697. 
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Place  ob  Namx, 


NiaRara  (5J.... 

Omaha  

PecoB  River.... 

PlttsbunE  

Poogbkeepflie... 
Qaeensboroa^h 

Rockville  

SchuylklU  

St.  Cbarles  

Siuauebanna. . . 

Trenton  

Wublncton  

YnJOMnabaig.. . 


Statk. 


New  ^ork 


Kcbraska 
Texas 

Penaarlvatila 
New  York 
New  York 


PennsTlvanla 
PcoDsylvanla 

HisEOurl 
FenDsylvanla 
New  Jersey 
New  York 


New  York 


LlKOTU 

(feet). 


840  (span) 


2.800 
2,180 

1.504 
6.767 
8,724 
Oenetb  of  canti- 
lever) 


408  (span) 

6.536 
8,600 
960 
2^ 


7.300  (lenrtb  be- 
tween terminals) 


Highway  and  font  bridge.  Longest  single  steel  arcb 
apan  In  the  world.  Built  in  Itwt,  replacing  the  Nimg- 
ara  and  CUiton  buspeofiiOQ. 

Over  the  Missouri. 

Built  In  1893,  to  carry  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  OTer  the 
Pecos.  Trestle  viaduct. 

Over  Monongahcla  River ;  longest  span,  S60  feet. 

Iron ;  cantilever.  Crosses  the  Hudson.  Opened  In  1889. 

Over  East  River :  largest  cantflever  bridge  In  tbe  worM, 
bearing  traffic :  cost  over  tl7.000.000;  tia84  elevated  rail- 
rnad  tracks.  2  promenades.  4  trolley  tracks.  Opened,  1900. 

At  Uarrisburg.  Stone. 

SuspenstoD.    At  Philadelphia.  Foot  bridge  baTing  wfie 

cables.  Built  in  1816. 
Iron. 

Stoue:  semicircular  arch. 

Over  Delaware  River.  Constnicted  of  timber :  IrametruM, 
Steel  highway,  acroM  Harlem  Klver.  Built.  I»W-lMi9.  Cost. 

K.KW.OOO.  Two  metal  aud  bevun  masonry  arcbca :  hingea 

at  abutments. 

Steel  BUi<pcnBlon.  over  Eaat  River  between  Brooklyn  and 
New  York.  Towers  ot  masonry,  framework  of  steel. 
Built  1>»7-190:».  Lengtb  Of  malu  span,  1,600  feet.  Cost. 
•14.000,000. 


PKINCXPAL  FOREIGN  BRIDGES. 


Adabuw  

Alcantara  

Alexander  III  

Allahabad  

Avignon  

Babyloo  

Berne  

Blackfrian  

Blois  

Bonn  

Boyne  

Bridge  ot  Sigbs  

Britannia  

Barton  

Carpentraa  Aqueduct. 
Chaumout  VI  jduct. . . 

Chester  

Clllton  

Coalbrookdale  

Coblenz  

CongletoD  Viaduct. . . 

Conway  

Croyland  

Crumlln  Viaduct  

Danube  

Bee  Viaduct  

MEful  

Bouro  

DQsieldorf  

EUesmere  Aqueduct. . 
Elsterttaal  Viaduct... 


Forth  

Framdort  Viaduct  

Freiburg  

Gallcia  

Ganges  Aqueduct  

Oarabit  

Godavery  Irrbration 
Aqueduct.  


CoinmiT. 


Asia  Minor 
Bpatai 

France 

India 
France 

Turkey  In  Asia 


8wlt»rland 
England 

France 
Germany 

Ireland 
Italy 

Walea 

England 

France 
France 
England 
England 
England 
Oi'rmany 
England 
Wales 
England 


England 

Austria- 
Hungary 
Scotland 
Persia 
Portugal 

Germany 

Wales 
Germany 


ScoUand 


Germany 
Switzerland 

Austria- 
Hungary 
Hindustan 
France 

India 


Lekotu 

(feet). 


1.400 
870  Spanish  feet 

352.6 
(longest  ipan) 

sjxn 


SICH  (main  span) 


810 
660 

IJlll 

1.634 

1.6W 

1,968 
200  (span) 
702  (span) 
102  (span) 
about  900 

2.870 
400  (span) 


1,262 
1,388 

iiisd 

.MMSClouKestspan) 
710 

K50  (lower  story) 
918  (upper  story) 

8,098 


1,916 
870  (span) 

213  >«  (length  of 
arch) 

930 
1.849 

Z,3S6 


DSTAILa. 


Built  In  S61  by  Justinian.  Eight  arches  of  7fi  feet  span. 
Granite.  Over  the  Tagus.  Built  abOQt  100  A.  O.  In  honor 

ot  Trajan.  Has  six  arches. 
Across  Seine  atParls.  Steel  aicb  bridge,  completed  In  1899. 

East  Indian  Railway  bridge- 
Over  tbe  Rhone.  Eighteen  stone  archea.  Built  in  1188  by 
B^n^zet. 

Over  tbe  Euphrates.  Believed  to  have  been  bultt  by  Nho- 
crts  about  600  B.  G.  BoUt  on  Btone  plera  with  remoTablB 
timber  superstructure. 

Over  tbe  Aar. 

Across  theTbames  atLondon.  Nine  elliptical  atone  a  rcbea. 

Built  lu  1760 :  removed  In  1864,  and  later  rebuilt. 
Over  the  Loire.  Begun  In  1720.  Eleven  elliptical  aicbea. 
Highway  across  the  Rhine.   Steel  arch.  Completed  In  1898. 

Designed  by  Krohn  A  Schlll.  Has  one  span  614  feet  long. 
Lattice:  rsilway  bridge.   Cost,  S680. 400. 
A  pictureBqufl  bridge  consisting  ot  an  elliptical  arch.  At 

Venice.  Built  in  1597  by  Antonio  Contlni. 
Across  Menal  Strait  at  Bangor.  BuUt,  1845-1890.  Tubular 

suspension.   Coxt.  S2.92ft.068. 
Over  the  Trent.  Thirty-four  arcbes. 
Semicircular  arch ;  stone. 
Semicircular  arch. 
Orosvenor  bridge  ;  built,  1KI2-1H33. 
Near  Bristol ;  crosses  the  Avon ;  Opened  In  1864. 
Over  tbe  Severn.  Cast-iron  arch.  Built,  177M779L 
Iron  arch.  Completed  In  1864.  Three  spans. 
Arch;  segment;  Rtnne. 

Built,  U46-1M8.   Fir&t  tubular  bridge  aetnally  completed. 
Ot  triangular  shape,  at  the  confluence  of  three  nvers.  Has 

three  pointed  stone  arches.  Original  structure  erected 

about  M3 :  present  bridge  built  in  fouTleentb  century- 
Girderlron  railway  bridge  over  the  Ebbw.  Built,  1858-18(7. 

Has  ten  spans.   Cost.  81X9.540. 
Near  Budapest.  Completed  in  1846.  Suspension.  Has  a 

central  span  of  606  feet. 
Stone:  semicircular  arch. 

Oldest  example  of  bridge  buDdluK.  Wide,  pointed  ardwa. 
Arched  iron  Btnu-ture  near  Oporto.  Bultt,  1875-1877.  Tbe 

longest  span  Is  520  feet  in  length. 
Steel;  built,  lHti6-l(i98. 

Carries  EUesmere  canal  over  (Teirlog  River:  completed,  lAOl. 
Two-story  masonry.  Lower  story  has  two  double  plen, 

two  arches,  two  walls;  upper  story  has  two  double  plera 

and  six  arches. 
Steel  cantilever  railwaybridge  over  Firth  ot  Forth.  Begun 

in  18S3;  opened  in  1890.  Cost,  810,796.000.  Designed  by 

Fowler  &  Baker. 
Semicircular  arch  :  stone. 

Built.  18.'»-l834.byChBle7,  First  suspension  bridge  hi  wUcfa 

iron  wires  were  used  to  support  the  structure. 
Cost  ouly  810.000 ;  sandstone. 

Carries  Ganges  canal  over  SolanI  River. 

Designed  by  M.  Eiffel :  completed  In  1884.  Wrought  Iron. 

Arch,  segment;  stone. 
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Principal  Forel^  Bridges — Continued. 


Placi  OB  Nam  I. 

GoeltzKhtbal  Vtoduct. 
OriliieDtbftI  

HftWkMbUTT  


iDdn  Viaduct. 
Jnllat  OKur.. 


Kullenburff  

Levensau  

Usbon  Aqueduct. 

Lot  Viaduct  

London  Bildie.... 


Luxemburg.  

Ualntenon  Aqueduct. . 

Hoerdfk  Brlagc  

HanKMen  

New  BruiMwIck  

Newcastle  

NoKeut  a  u  r  Hsrae 

Viaduct  

Pavfa  .*. 

Ptmllco,  London... 
Pom  Subliciua  


Pont*  dena  Trlofti. . . . 


Ponte  dl  M  ona. 
Quebec  


Blalto 


Roquefavour  Aque 
duct  

Saltaab  Imtlcular 
Birder  

Sonttawark.  London.. . 

Sokkur  


Tar  

Tower,  London  

Trajan  

Vemma  Viaduct. 


Vlaur  madnct. 
Victoria  


Victoria  FaUa  

WeatmiDater,  Loudon. 
Xenea  


CODKTHr. 


Holland 
Oermanr 
New  Sontta 

WatcB 
Prance 
AcrOBB  the 

Rhine 
Holland 
Oermauy 
Portncal 
BollTla 
England 


AcroBS  the 

Danube 
Andes  HtB.. 

Peru 
France 
Canada 


Arrica 
Ensland 
Aula  Minor 


LIHOTH 

(feet). 


bis  (lonceat  apan) 


DlTAIU. 


2,468 


492(Bpan) 
536  (looKeat  Bpan) 
8,806 


Oermany 

2T7(Bpan} 

France 

Holland 

(lemianr 

Canada 

England 

France 

16.807 

K7  flonxeHt  span) 
813 
281 
2.T22 

ItalT 
England 
Italy 

620 

Italy 

Italy 
Canada 

2» 

Italy 

9B^(Bpan) 

France 

1,289 

England 

2.240 

England 
India 

240  dona  eat  spaa) 
TWUpan) 

Scotland 

England 

740 

8,900 

675 

721  (apan) 
9.144 


6MI 
870 
2.421 


Stone ;  elliptical  arch. 

Wrooght  Iron :  bnilt  In  1882:  blgfaway  and  raDway  bridge. 
Over  Uw  Hawkealmry  River ;  opened  for  trafllo  m  UW. 

Stone;  aenlclrcnlar areh. 

Built  UB.O.  Wooden  trestle  bridge. 

Across  the  Leek ;  completed  1888 ;  Van  Diesen.  arobltect. 
HiKtaway  and  railway  bridge;  bunt,  18M,  of  nialleabie  iron. 

OgTval;  stone. 

Lattice  girder.  Oonstrueted  In  1R89. 

Across  Tbsnes.  Date  of  Anit  bridge  given  as  978,  but  un- 
certain. Others  were  buUt  later- 1014,  1176, 18S1,  and 
1842. 

Completed  in  1908.  Cost,  9275,000.  Largest  single  arcA  atone 

bridge  in  the  world. 
Semicircular  arch;  stone. 
Across  the  Uollandscb  Dlep :  completed  in  1880. 
Steel  railway  bridge ;  built.  I89A-18V7. 
Builtlnl896.  Called  St.  John  River  cantfleverbrfdge. 
Newcaxtle  swing  bridge ;  over  tbe  Tyne;  completed  fn  1876. 
Stone;  semicircular  arch. 

Ogival :  stone. 

Over  the  Thames  rcompleted  In  1860. 
First  bridge  at  Rome.  Timber.  BuUt  by  Ancus  Martins  In 
021  B.  C. 

Over  the  Amo  at  Florence,  lliree-arcb  stone.  Completed 
m  IS66. 

NearOabli.  Viaduct  of  seven  arches.  BuQt.  134-121 B.  C. 
AcroM  the  Bt.  Lawrence.  Begun  in  1900.   llain  cantilever 

Bpan,  1.800  feet. 
Across  Grand  Canal  at  Venice.    Uaaoory  arch  bridge. 

Built  In  168S  by  Antonio  del  Ponte. 
Coat,  9760,000 ;  completed  In  1847. 

Wrought  Iron ;  built  by  I.  K.  Brunei ;  across  the  Tamar. 

Highway  bridge  of  cast  iron :  built  in  1819. 

Sukkur  cantilever  bridge;  crosaea  Bohri  branch  of  the 

Indus  at  Sukkur. 
Over  tbe  Tsy  at  Dundee :  has  conttmums  supports ;  coat, 

92,000.000. 

opened  In  19M.  Steel  and  masonry  drawbridge  across  tbe 
Thames.  Goat,  948.610,000. 

Built,  102-104  A.  D.,  by  ApoUodoma.  Stone  toundaUon, 
wooden  superstructure. 

Completed  in  1873.  Hlgheat  bridge  In  tiie  worid.  Construct- 
ed of  Iron. 

Second  longest  ateel  arch  span  in  tbe  world;  built.  18BR-1890. 

Across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Hontreal.  Begun  in  18M : 
opened  In  1800.  Tubular  railway  bridge.  Coat,  98.202,000. 
Twenty-flve  apana.  Replaced.  1898-1899,  by  a  pin-con- 
nected truss  bridge  of  25  apans ;  and  In  190S  by  a  new 
steel  brldite. 

Completed  In  1904.  Steel  arch  railway  bridge. 

Built.  1738-lTM).   Has  16  arches. 

Pontoon.   Built  across  the  Hellespont  In  480  B.  C. 


THE  TELEOKAPH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1857  

1868..... 

186S  

1870  

1871  

1872..... 

1878  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877..... 
1878..... 

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882..... 
18R3..... 

itrn  

1885..... 

ins..... 

1887  


46.270 

bO.lK 
62,099 

54.ioy 

66.0S3 
62.033 
65,767 
71.68l> 
72,883 
78.532 
76.966 
81.002 
82,987 
85.H5 
110.340 
131.060 
144,294 
145.037 
160.911 
166.223 
102.487 


Miles  I  Number 
of  wire,    of  offlces. 


85.291 
97,594 
104.584 
112,191 
121.151 
137.190 
l.M,472 
175,735 
179,496 
188,882 
194,323 
206,202 
211,566 
283.584 
827.171 
ar74,368 
482.726 
460,571 
485.Sn) 

tafia 


2.m 

3.219 
3.60T 
S.972 

4.tm 

5.237 
5.740 
6.188 
6,5fi5 
7.072 
7,.W0 
8,014 
8,.^34 
9.077 
10,737 
12.(t6« 
12,917 
18.761 
14.444 
15,658 
16,228 


Number  of  ' 

YXAB. 

Miles 

Hlles 

Number 

Number  of 

messages 

of  line. 

of  wire. 

of  offices. 

messages 

sent. 

sent. 

6.879,282 

1888. 

178.477 

657.059 

17,931 

56,447,407 

6.404  ..■iW) 

1889 

187,308 

698.713 

19,278 

(».  186,687 

7,934,933 

1890 

195,059 

746.748 

20,482 

63.258,762 

9.157.646 

1891 

200.720 

791,956 

21,285 

67,420,111 

10.646.077 

1892 

202.939 

827.751 

22.112 

71,822.689 

12,444.499 

1893 

206,137 

871.008 

22,683 

76,643.6.'>3 

U.V<6.fS2 

1894 

208,018 

899,487 

22.925 

69.897.746 

16,329,266 

1895 

209,191 

919.996 

23,427 

70.701,207 

17,l.W.7lO 

189(1 

210.083 

991.942 

30.799 

72,221,896 

18.729.667  1 

IS97 

211.712 

1.019,440 

81,644 

71,779,748 

21.158.941 

1898 

214.394 

1.066.254 

33,908 

77„'>S0.767 

23.918,894 

1H99 

215,416 

1.114.006 

84,948 

77,366..108 

25.070,106 

1900 

218.747 

1. 159.fi  18 

36,000 

79.fi9fi.227 

29.21.'i.,109 

1901 

•219,938 

1.216.188 

38,11.1 

83.555.122 

32..WO.O0O 

1902 

222,.'j91 

1. '296, 106 

39.8l.'i 

89.461.813 

38.842,247 

19m 

223,999 

43.097 

91.391.443 

41.181.177 

1904 

227,143 

1.4.^7.66,1 

44..V29 

90.429,601 

42,076,226 

1905 

228. 16U 

1.490,714 

46.880 

91.403.282 

43.525,273 

1906  

23I.09fi 

l..'W2.962 

49.637 

96.987.146 

46.845,739 
51.094,115 

1907  

233,735 

1.049,396 

50,267 

96,480.097 
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BAILBOAD  TBAF7ZC  OF  THE  WOBLD. 


CovjrrBiis. 

UIIeB  ot 
railroad. 

Coitof  roads   |  PaBsenserj 
and  equipments..  carried. 

Tods  of  freisbt 
rarrJed. 

Becelpta. 

Expenditures. 

Africa  

Asia  

175.000 
260.000 
12.NW 
37.600 
15.000 

120.100.000,000 
15.800.000.000 
760.000.000 
1.500.000.000 
760.000.000 

2.700.000.000 
700.000.000 

86.000.000 
248.000.000 

62.000.000 

1.145.000.000 
1,2SO,000.000 
11.000.000 
42.000,000 
1SJS0O.00O 

S1.«W.OOO,000 
1^.000.000 
65,000,000 
120.000,000 
KV-OOO-OOO 

tl.040.000,000 
1,800.000,000 
84.000.000 
40,500,000 

Total  

490.000 

t38.920.000.000 

S.746.000.000 

2.4fil.500J)00  1    n.MO.O0OJ]00   1  l2.W7JiOO.000 

These  estimates  are  for  1900.  Cost  of  roads  and 
equipments  in  1906  was  estimated  at  943,000,000,000 
or  sn  Bverace  of  t76,000  per  mile. 

aAII.BOAD  HXUBAaE  OF  THE  WOBLD.  Follow- 
inK  statistics  are  of  date  January  1,  1906:  Total  mile- 
SKe.  662,780,  made  up  as  fallows:  285,957  miles  in 
America,   103,521  miles  in  Europe,  50,593  miles  in 


Asia,  16,538  miles  in  Africa,  and  17.441  miles  in  Ans- 
trslasia.  Of  the  mileaxe  of  European  raiiroada,  Ger- 
man; stands  first  (34,660),  followed  in  their  order  by 
RuBsis  (82,743),  Franca  (28,430),  Au stria- Hun nry 
<24,2ei).  the  United  Klnxdom  (22,847),  Italy  (10.- 
070,  Spain  (9,190),  Sweden  (7.677),  and  Norway 
(2.981). 


STBBET  AND  ELEVATED  BAILWATS,  1806. 
[From  tbe  Street  Raflway  Joamal.I 


STATE. 


of 


AlBbMM  

Ailaona  

Ark  ana  aa  

OftUfonila  

Colorado  

Ootinectlcat.  

Delaware  

Dlstalct  of  Colombia . 

Florida  

Oeorsla  

Idaho  

XUlaola  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

KentackT  

Louisiana  

Halne  

Maryland  

Haasacbuwtta  

Mlchlsan  

HlmwBota  

UfaaiBslpirt  

Htaaourl  

Uontana  

Nebraaka  — 

Nevada  

New  Hampahlre  

New  Jeney  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

Nortb  Carolina   

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oreion  

PennsylTanla  

Rhode  lilaod   

Sooth  Carolbia  

Sooth  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas...  

Utah  

Tennont  

Tlrrlnla  

WashlnctoD  

WestTintlnia  

WiscoDstn  


ber 

Electric 
railways. 

All  other 
railways. 

Number 
of 
can. 

Capital  stock. 

Funded  debt. 

da. 

Track 

Track 

DoUars. 

Dollara. 

mUeage. 

mlleaite. 

10 

aes 

11 

wD 

II.BBD.WU 

10  QM^  AAA 

4 

oo 

Sf 

6 

zv 

MM  om 

1IM  Ann 

A 

9 

IaI 

i>,Dau,aw 

4,fUi,BUV 

mi 

ft  J* J 
Oanf 

iM  iifl  nnn 

nv,eiiMa» 

IB 

Sou 

78 

IH.BW.1W 

Al,IOf  ,uuu 

on 
■ill 

ll\ 

OA  mfVT  RAA 

OKI  uft 

6 

111 

210 

4,921,010 

6.474.0G0 

7 

mil 

liWl 

VO  OAK  om 

IAS 

IS 

IvI 

A  O^TI  nfiA 
A,G  1  ,WU 

A.avi.(av 

IS 

ast 

7 

070 

io  am  isAn 

% 

loo 

ot 
ZI 

11  # 

vrV,vUw 

tn 
V£ 

OJ 

■cS 

101  CHVI  •MM 

1QA  MM  IMA 

rto 
w 

O  iW 

in 

70Z 

DO 

31.700.000 

IK  OKI  ftfM 

18 

268 

u 

280 

7,200,000 

5.915.000 

12 

337 

2 

881 

20,128,060 

18,142^100 

0 

243 

4 

721 

32,806.000 

28.508.000 

19 

474 

3 

779 

8.612,961 

9.061.500 

12 

088 

10 

2,100 

]»,991.400 

59,270,000 

78 

2,810 

« 

10,270 

107.638.100 

61,374,000 

41 

1.682 

2.336 

43.191.000 

46.735.500 

7 

538 

1,215 

29.965.000 

21,071.000 

9 

■  79 

..... 

129 

8,486.400 
85.462,000 

3.119,000 

23 

.1,129 

2,888 

97.682.000 

6 

75 

183 

2.72S.618 

1.645,000 

9 

271 

11 

496 

10.882,500 

6,425.000 

1 

S 

6 

lOOJWO 

300,000 

U 

296 

436 

7.207.006 

6.637,000 

S7 

1,198 

15 

2,428 

106,348.880 

94.714,068 

2 

14 

J7 

350.000 

850,000 

142 

8.885 

"ira 

16.762 

384.114.856 

S5'i.906.063 

11 

107 

« 

198 

2,593.500 

8.138.000 

2 

16 

40 

850.000 

900.000 

108 

4,495 

8 

5,751 

208.590.875 

120,098.000 

9 

209 

117 

S.000,000 

I.800.000 

11 

299 

4 

m 

21.830,000 

20,156,000 

145 

3,i>2e 

:o 

9,176 

237,784,120 

175.694,797 

13 

4.'iR 

3 

1,123 

21.813,000 

20,894,700 

8 

183 

5 

168 

8.893.000 

5.498,000 

1 

4 

5 

50.000 

11 

S87 

785 

18.085^ 

19.681.600 

24 

532 

10 

772 

22.507.500 

15,892.000 

4 

160 

203 

7.712.500 

8.840.000 

10 

122 



145 

3,721.510 

3,293,000 

25 

497 

823 

82,407,850 

S8,O78ji00 

17 

718 

21 

1.340 

28,674.810 

16.473.000 

15 

810 

895 

10,77S.2nO 

8.282.000 

21 

776 

941 

54.sao,ooo 

l.UH 

36,212 

719 

84,782 

2.080,918,875 

1.725,860,000 

916 

12.133 

2.337 

4S.1S2 

784.813.781 

590,596.391 

1897   

953 

13.765 

1.9fi3 

51.532 

M6.131.fi91 

633.079,178 

KVl 

15.942 

1.607 

68.772 

904,169.236 

698.830,423 

871 

17,665 

1,277 

58.569 

991,012.762 

782.96S.471 

1900  

905 

19.314 

i.m 

62.918 

1.066.196.460 

866,868.673 

1901  

1.062 

22.217 

967 

e.i.goo 

1.360.712.238 

1,065.451.817 

1902  

1,110 

25..W2 

700 

70,00f> 

1.522.068.760 

1.272.269,491 

1,187 

27,7.'j4 

702 

74,298 

1.692.788.298 

1.389,4643*9 

993 

29..'>4R 

689 

75.804 

1.761..'>71.8J2 

1.456.530.150 

1.081 

32..^17 

633 

79.751 

1.844,665.186 

1,521,371.928 

1.164 

36.212 

719 

84.782 

2.039.94&875 

1,735,869,000 
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AlabatnK  

Arizona  

ArkaoBu  

CaUfornlB  

Color«do  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia . . . . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idabo   

IlilDola  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansai  

KentuckT  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

MawRcbusettB  

Mlcliiffan  

Minnesota  

Misfilnippf  

MInourl  

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Uampsbire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Nortb  DakoU  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Cub  

Vermont  

Virginia  

WashinKton  

WestVIrulnia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

U.  n.  Grand  Total  


7i3 


fiOl 
127 

402 
1.4-JO 


2.970 
2,163 
6.'i5 

".S34 

472 

l,2ei 
779 

"862 
817 


6fil 
660 


2,IW2 
037 


2.<H6 


2.M« 
108 
973 


1.2ft3 
807 


5^i4 
1.379 


SV2 
90G 


1870. 

1880. 

18M. 

1000. 

ieo4. 

190S. 

iDoa. 

1.157 

1  ft43 

S.422.20 

4.197.22 

4.590.89 

4.758.57 

4,806.00 

849 

liOM.HI 

l!515.9i 

1. 786 .81 

l!830.97 

1  881  U 

"2S6 

6&9 

2I203.44 

s!  108. 56 

3! 946 .54 

4i  166.72 

4.888.21 

92>) 

2  195 

4,319.73 

5,5KK..U 

6  203.37 

8,271-60 

6.88S-46 

1-S7 

l.-^TO 

4.291.11 

4!g49.68 

4!9W).IU 

5  238  67 

742 

928 

l!o06.64 

1,025.40 

1,020.12 

1.020.12 

1.030,12 

197 

275 

8 14  95 

348.62 

S34.8fl 

833.60 

388,61 

(<i)l  .040 

20.66 

24  .M8 

24.70 

24.70 

24.70 

446 

518 

2,4R9.52 

8.255.71 

3.585.83 

3.635,38 

3,788,18 

2  459 

4  600.M) 

6.729.91 

6  298.97 

6!516.61 

6.701.45 

206 

946.11 

lis  19.41 

1 1425.42 

1 1493.20 

liSSO.K 

7  851 

11 048.40 

11  742.10 

ll)969.09 

12,066 J8 

S  177 

4873 

6  109.19 

g  1573  J  9 

6..'(63.0S 

7!oi6.90 

7,181.28 

2  68S 

$  400 

8^4 16. 13 

91370.35 

o!tt35.73 

9i853.10 

9'848.n 

1  501 

S  400 

8,714.06 

k!841.00 

s!  874 .58 

8,919.12 

1  017 

1  W\ 

2.942.38 

8.0B3.7A 

3  261.56 

3,355.07 

8,438.28 

*450 

1.739.85 

2,801  .OT 

3)592.68 

8,764,17 

4i  130.96 

7ft6 

1  005 

1^877.47 

1.916,H 

2I029.89 

2,091,12 

2,186.88 

\a^i  i 

1  270.01 

1.SS9.3I 

1,364.45 

1,406.81 

1.884,88 

1  4W 

2!096.fl9 

2.11 l!42 

21 110,81 

2!  104^87 

2.107.77 

]  63H 

7!lOH.48 

8!o92.46 

8,497,76 

8.621.46 

8,S!lft.98 

1.092 

6,545.35 

6,996.89 

7.841,62 

7.917.10 

8.102.H 

2  470.85 

2] 984^27 

8,367 !2S 

silHI.Ot 

3,706.71 

2.000 

3  965 

6  142.02 

6!887.44 

7.797!  18 

7,859.67 

7,869,8i 

2  195.68 

3.029.22 

8,327.78 

8)328.42 

8,810.43 

/■JO 

6  407.47 

5  695.26 

6.777.59 

5,831.35 

&!961.4S 

G93 

739 

923.18 

'920.37 

l!l86.82 

1,^.22 

1.54S  14 

1  015 

1.142.25 

1.193.15 

1,191.77 

1,191.77 

1,197.14 

1  125 

1  AtU 

2^109.06 

2,242^93 

2,26&64 

2,269.61 

2,274.88 

1  888.77 

1,770.77 

2,441,98 

2.596.64 

2.778.74 

7  684,41 

8,187.21 

8,212.12 

8,816.22 

1  17fi 

S  128.17 

8_737jj3 

3!  913.86 

4I015.58 

4,0B6.B0 

2. 1 16.49 

2.810.62 

8,211,81 

3!7S4.G9 

8.876,10 

ft  ViM 

7  9H0.49 

8.885.46 

9,163.97 

9.243.26 

9,214.28 

tun 

1  '2fiO.G,5 

21407.47 

g|221,S3 

51522.66 

6  638.70 

WIT 

1  439.97 

1.670  90 

1  7fi0  43 

1  881  67 

1.901.02 

6,101 

8i638'99 

10,SS4!08 

10,991.97 

11,161.45 

11,226.61 

Id6 

210 

217.43 

209.29 

209.84 

209.84 

209.84 

1.139 

1.427 

2.2«9.15 

2.0I9.S1 

8,146.24 

8.184.19 

8.200.89 

(b)  1.225 

2,610.41 

2.961.86 

8.068.68 

S.  182.04 

8.400,67 

1.492 

1.S43 

2,767.38 

3.184.91 

8,484.92 

8.606.t« 

8,600.86 

711 

8,211 

8.<09.8.'> 

9.991.62 

11,6)4.13 

11,919.0!! 

12|0D9.18 ' 

2S7 

K42 

1,26.^.49 

1,-581.92 

1,742.49 

1.807.84 

1,918,12 

9U 

991.42 

1.04.V28 

1.056.96 

1,063.20 

1.068.20 

l.«!B 

S..159,6'> 

3.7R!).58 

8,623.67 

8.862.11 

8.970,88 

2fl3 

2.012.05 

2.888.44 

3.232.48 

■  8,301.05 

3,899.69 

887 

6!)1 

1.433  30 

2.473..14 

2,820,82 

2,966.06 

3.097-58 

1,525 

3.1-i5 

5.612.62 

6..WR,S7 

7.014.78 

7.1H8  18 

7,400.08 

459 

512 

1.002.93 

1,241.38 

1,243.63 

1.280.63 

1,612.64 

^,922 

93,267 

166.703.36 

194,202.23 

212.394.14 

217,341.02 

222,636.18 

(n)  Includes  Uaryluud  and  DisUict  of  Columbia, 

The  twentieth  century  will  be  remarkable  fur 
an  increased  application  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry  t<>  the  industrial  ang^  the  useful  arts; 
this  being  known  as  "chemical  technology."  To 
this  branch  of  science  is  due  the  artificial  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  the  increased  supply,  of 
many  organic  compounds  hitherto  limited  to 
natural  sources.  From  the  four  chemical  ol;'- 
ments,  carbon,  hydr<^n,  nitrojjen,  and  oxygen, 
there  ii  now  prepared  unlimited  Beries  of  flavor- 
ing extracts,  dyes,  medicines,  perfumes,  explo- 
sives, disinfectants,  etc.,  and  so  universal  is  the 
recognition  of  expert  chemical  knowledge  in 
commercial  manufacturing  circles  that  few  large 
enterprises  are  conducted  without  trained  chem- 
ical specialists.  Other  branches  of  science  are 
dealing  with  widespread  questions  of  economy  in 
manufacture ;  of  utilization  of  waste ;  of  the 
production  of  the  maximum  from  the  minimum 
raw  material ;  and  the  conservation  and  preser- 
vation of  all  natural  resources.  There  in  scarcely 
an  industry  that  ia  not  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  improving  in  process  and  in  product, 

AQBZOULTIFBB.    The  science  and  art  of  prodoeing 


(6)  Includes  North  and  South  Dakota. 

all  plant  and  animal  life  that  is  useful  to  man.  It 
dales  from  the  earlipst  periodo,  when  man  flrst  evinced 
a  preference  for  certain  plant  or  flesh  food.  He  cared 
for  the  plants,  and  confined  the  animals.  Painted  and 
forked  sticks  were  used  to  tiU  the  aiA\,  the  union  of 
the  two  being  the  primitive  plow;  Egyptian  records  go 
back  to  at  least  3000  B.C.  According  to  the  Bible  we 
learn  the  Israelites  remained  in  one  spot  until  they  ex. 
hsnated  the  soil,  destroyed  the  "tilth"  or  depth  of 
soil  to  which  roots  penetrate,  rendering  it  infertile,  and 
then  the  camp  moved  to  another  spot.  The  Babylo- 
nians converted  their  once  fertile  land  into  a  desert 
along  Kimilar  lines,  and  in  all  probability  only  the 
annual  ovprflofring  of  the  Nile  has  preaerred  Egypt. 
Then  the  tide  turned.  Agriruiture  became  a  more  hon- 
orat)Ie  occupation  than  tradinfc,  or  the  mechanical  arts; 
breedinn  snimaln  by  aclpctinn  was  introduced;  irriga- 
tion took  the  place  of  rainfall  in  arid  districts,  some- 
times by  ditches,  sometimes  by  mere  hnndsweepa.  such 
at  are  in  use  on  the  Nile  tti-day,  but  all  fulfilling 
their  limited  purpose.  Granaries  were  built  for  stor- 
age,  the  grain  was  dried  before  being  deposited;  bees 
were  kept  to  produce  honey;  «nd  little  by  little  the  Sar- 
acen, and  the  reliftious  houses,  laid  the  seed  of  the 
present  wonderful  growth  of  scientific  agriculture.  The 
Saracens  introduced  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  vines,  to 
Spain ;  the  religious  houRes  were  given  large  tracts 
of  valueless  land,  and  made  them  hloHHom  tia  the  rose: 
HO  that  by  the  Middle  Ages  western  Europe  was  as  famed 
for  its  agriculture  as  for  its  commerce  aiid  mnnufac- 
tures.  Oreen  crops  were  plowed  in;  Belgium  was 
famed  for  dairy  irork;  the  Flemings  wcve~4rcgarded  as 
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the  best  farmers  i  northern  Italy  was  in  the  ran  of 
progiTU,  but  in  ETneland  a(;ricultnre  stood  still  until 
1889.  Then  when  the  English  armies  came  back  from 
the  continent  of  Europe  they  brought  many  ideas; 
harvests  were  doubled,  meats  became  a  common  diet, 
serfdom  disappeared,  and  laws  against  extravagance 
in  diet  were  passed.  Gardening,  not  only  of  flowers  bnt 
of  fruit,  claimed  a  place  in  agricalture,  and  again 
Flanders  was  the  tutor  of  Europe.  Tho  discovery  of 
America  taught  little  from  the  effcctaal  and  careful 
tillage  of  the  Peruvians,  but  it  introduced  many  new 
seeds,  plants,  fruits,  and  grasses,  such  as  timothy  and 
orchard  grass.  In  1760  Lord  Townsend  introduced 
the  Norfolk  system  of  rotatory  crops,  wheat,  turnips. 


Fbimitivi  Ibbioation. 


barley,  clover,  or  grass.  JTach  farm  hsd  to  carry  cat- 
tle and  sheep  according  to  its  Acreage,  and  the  farmer 
was  not  permitted  to  sell  his  manure;  neither  could  he 
use  more  than  a  specified  percentage  of  artificial  fer- 
tiliier.  Under  this  system  farms  produced  fivefold, 
and  many  fortunes  were  made.  In  breeding,  Bakewell 
made  a  similar  revolution  (1750),  producing  a  sheep 
for  the  market  in  two  years  instead  of  three  to  four 
years,  Jethro  Tull  introduced  drilling  seed  in  rows, 
with  cultivation  in  between  <1731),  inventing  a 
drill  and  a  horse-hoe.  In  the  nineteenth  century  soi- 
enco  was  applied  to  agriculture;  transportation  meth- 
ods were  revolutionised ;  vast  areas  of  land  were 
opened  in  the  United  Stalea,  Canada,  Sooth  America, 
Aoalralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa,  for  settlement  and 
fanning:  lebor  saving  machinery  appeared;  government 
agencies  spread  information,  etc.;  and  the  aasociatioDS 
of  farmers  disseminated  knowledge  and  experience. 
Scientific  fertiliEtng  reaches  wide  limits,  even  to  those 
of  grinding  the  rocks  and  giving  them  biark  to  the  soil, 
where  analysis  shows  surh  a  course  is  warranted. 
Science  indicates  the  fertiliser  lacking  in  the  soil,  nnd 
science  i^vea  what  is  demanded.  The  marvelous  suc- 
cess of  acientlflc  effort,  largely  under  government  pat- 
ronage, is  Bbown  in  dairying,  and  In  sugar  beet 
growinff.  To-day  successful  farming  is  done  by  system, 
whether  it  be  grain,  fruit,  or  stock.  Machinery  baa 
given  the  reapers,  threshers,  steam  plows,  etc.,  snd 
with  the  opening  field  of  discovery  in  the  germicidal 
processes  of  nature,  comes  what  appears  tike  an  agri- 
cultural millennium,  it  the  culmination  equal  the  pros- 
pect. Along  this  path  comps  the  iremondonsly  im- 
portant "intensive  culture"  applied  to  vceetable  and 
fruit  fnrraing.  by  which  a  given  surfnce  of  Innd,  under 
scientific  handling,  more  labor  (well  direetod).  and  tho 
use  of  more  capital,  may  be  made  to  produce  double 
and  treble  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  normal  crop. 
In  this,  possibly,  Iie«  the  secret  of  supplying  large 
cities  at  reasonable  cost. 

ANTLHT.  a  coal  tar  product  based  upon  amido- 
binzol  discovered  by  Unverdorben  (1826),  who  made 
it  bv  the  distillation  of  indigo,  and  named  it  "cryslnl- 
lin.'  Perkins,  an  English  chemist,  patented  (18.')6) 
a  process  of  making  a  mauve  or  lilac  dye  from  this 
substance,    and   the    commercial    importance   of  these 

firoduct«  began.  The  anilin  of  commerce  is  obtnined 
rom  benzol,  a  coal  tar  product.  Benzol  and  nitric 
acid  yield  nitrobenzol;  and  nitrobenzol  when  acted  upon 
by  nascent  hj-drogen  gives  anilin,  which  is  colorless 
when  pure;  acted  upon  by  arsenic  acid,  potasBiuni 
bichromate,  chlorid  of  tin,  etc.,  the  beautiful  nnilin 
colors  are  formed.  The  color  industry  was  first  intro- 
duced in  England  and  France,  hut  has  reached  its 
modern  sensatinnnl  development  in  Oermany,  which 
country's  capitaliKis  also  control  large  plants  in  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  other  countries.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  industry  is  the  artificial  drugs  produced,  such 
as  antfpyrin,  anlifebrin,  aeetanilid,  etc. 

AMTI8BPTX0  8UBOBBT.  A  method  of  combating 
disease  germs  In  surgery,  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph 


Lister,  an  English  surgeon  (1865).  Carbolic  acid, 
mercury  biehlorid,  and  formalin  are  the  most  eflective 
B^nts    employed.    "LiBterine"    U   named    after  Dr. 

Lister, 

ABTinCIAIi  ICB.  The  can  eystem  and  the  plate 
or  wall  system  are  the  chief  metboda  naed  In  manufae- 
luring  artificiai  ice.  In  the  former  cans  or  molds  filled 
with  the  water  to  be  froaen  are  ^ced  Id  a  box  or 
lank,  and  brine  (or  air,  in  a  cold-air  machine)  dreu- 
lated  around  them.  In  the  lattm  the  water  to  be 
frozen  is  placed  in  a  tank  through  whose  hollow  or 
circular  walls  a  continuous  circulation  of  brine  ia  mun- 
tsined,  the  ice  being  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  walls, 
and  melted  oS  for  removal  by  withdrawins  the  cold 
brine  and  circulating  in  its  stead  warm  or  tepid  brine. 
In  the  stationary  cell  sj-Rtem,  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
crosa  walls  are  also  provided,  the  ice  being  formed  into 
rectangnlar  blocks.  Clear  ice  can  most  successfully 
bE  msdc  hy  the  de-agration  of  the  water  to  be  frown 
and  its  agitation  during  the  freesing  process. 

AUTOHOBILB.  A  self-prnpelling  vehicle  used  on 
highways  in  place  of  the  horse-drawn  carriage.  First 
was  made  by  Cugnot,  a  French  surgeon  <1769);  fash- 
ioned from  a  gun  carriage  and  a  cottev  boiler.  Hur- 
dock,  an  assistant  of  James  Watt,  ran  a  road  wagon 
by  high- pressure,  ncm -condensing  steam  (1781);  Sym- 
ington and  Trevithick  improved,  until  Evans,  the  Amer- 
ican, drove  his  mud  scow  overland  to  the  Delaware, 
taking  it  thence  by  water  to  the  Philadelphia  docks 
<1803).  From  1820  to  183S  many  steam  coaches 
were  made  by  W.  Jamea,  J.  Anderaon,  Walter  Han- 
cock, and  Ooldsworthy  Gumey,  all  using  steam,  which 
gave  way  to  the  period  of  modern  devHopment  about 
18S4.  EleetHc  can  have  a  storage  battery  to  supply 
the  current,  a  motor  to  convert  the  current  into  power, 
and  a  controller  to  regulate  speed.  The  objection,  to 
date,  is  the  weight  of  the  outfit,  and  the  extremely 
small  distance  covered  without  recharging.  Qaioline 
cars  are  the  more  general  type,  using  gasoline  (or 
petroleum  spirit),  vaporised  oil  exploded  in  the  cjrlin- 
der  gives  ariving  power  to  the  piston.  There  is  a 
carburetor  for  vaporizing,  and  for  feeding  the  oil  to 
the  cylintler,  and  a  cooler  which  circulates  water  round 
the  cylinder.  Cold  air  is  also  used.  The  power  is 
transmitted  to  a  crank  shaft  and  led  off  by  a  chain 
drive,  or  gearing,  to  the  driving  shaft,  motion  being 
communicated  to  the  wheels  by  clutches  and  gearing. 
It  is  possible  to  inject  the  fluid  directly  into  the 
cylinder  without  passing  through  the  carburetor,  but, 
being  imperfectly  mixed  with  air,  it  gives  a  slower 
and  less  complete  combnstion;  the  carburetor  is  the  ves- 
sel in  which  the  gssoline  is  vaporized  and  mixed  with 
air.  Engines  using  gasoline  differ  slightly  from  gas 
engines,  but  those  using  kerosene  frequently  vary. 
Great  as  the  improvements  in  the  gasoline  engine  have 
been,  the  steadily  rising  nrice  ot  gasoline  (from  2  cents 
a  gallon  by  the  barrel  In  1895.  to  13  cents  to-day) 
indicates  the  next  important  advance  will  be  probably 
to  make  the  use  of  kerosene  as  practical  and  desirable 
as  gasoline;  this  idea  is  indorsed  by  the  fact  that  il 
per  cent,  gasoline  and  60  per  cent,  kerosene  is  the 
production  per  gallon  of  crude  oil.  Kerosene  has  IT 
per  cent,  more  heat  units  than  gasoline,  is  less  variable 
in  quality,  is  safer  to  handle,  and  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand  by  millions  of  barrels  annually.  Sttam 
cars  are  used  for  passengers  and  for  freight  service. 
The  standard  American  boiler  is  a  cylindrical  uprl^t 
shell  with  vertical  Are  tubes  of  copper  or  steel.  Oas- 
nline  or  mineral  oil  is  used  for  fuel;  water  is  supplied 
by  automatic  feed  pumps;  an  automatic  device  cuts  off 
the  fuel  supply  wnen  a  certain  pressure  is  reached. 
The  stesm  is  superheated,  and  used  in  double  cylinder 
or  four  cylinder  engines  driving  to  the  differentials  on 
the  driving  axle;  the  trucking  wagons  are  very  heavy, 
lip  to  five  tons'  capacity,  fitted  with  fire  tube  boilers, 
uKing  either  coke  or  coat  as  fuel ;  the  horiiontal  compound 
("leine  drives  the  car  through  gearing  arranged  to  give 
two  speeds.  The  future  changes  In  automobiles  will 
be  mainly  towards  a  reduction  of  pHee,  without  de- 
preciating quality  and  class  of  work.  The  new  battery 
of  Mr.  Kdison,  while  valuable  to  surface  car  transpor- 
tation, will  scarcely  benefit  automobiles  in  its  present 
form.  The  explosive  engine,  however,  is  open  to  many 
radical  and  economical  innovations. 

BELLS.  Their  connection  with  Oriental  religion 
diiti's  from  antiquity.  The  most  common,  early  form 
W.1R  four  sided,  of  Ihin  hammered,  iron  plates,  riveted, 
nnd  brazed  or  bronzed.  The  largest  casting  is  the 
great  bell  of  Uoerow,  21  feet  high,  21  feet  In  diam- 
eter, weighing  4,12,000  pounds  which  was  made 
in  1711.3.  Bell  metal  is  sn  admixture  ot  copper  and 
tin,  with  lead,  zinc,  steel,  and  of  silver  or  gtild  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  old  idea  that  silver  Improved 
tone  is  absolutely  erroneous.    Bell  making  ia  "fonnd- 
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iag."  A  brick  core  ia  covered  with  clay,  and,  by  a 
"tenqilate,"  Is  formed  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  interior 
of  the  belL  On  tbia  ia  laid  a  model  of  earth,  etc.,  ot 
tho  bell.  Ontaide  tbia  is  bnilt  a  third  and  heavy  iihi'.l, 
whi^  ia  raiaed,  the  model  taken  out,  the  ahell  lowered, 
the  apace  between  it  and  the  inner  core  beinR  tho 
exact  shape  of  the  bell.  The  molten  bell  metal  is  run 
in  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  smaller  hanfcinff  bella  uned 
In  dweltinc  housea,  officea,  etc.,  haTe  ffiven  way  to 
«lMtrle  fonga.  Tubular  bell*,  4  to  14  feet,  hnng  on  a 
fnune  and  atrack  bjr  bunmera,  hare  avperaeded  caril- 
lon bella  and  chimea.  Tha  ttfctrif  gong  taaa  ■  rlapper 
to  whidt  ia  afllxrd  a  pleoa  of  aoft  Iron.  An  eleHro- 
mafnet  la  attadied  to  the  main  wire  ao  that  the  current 
attracts  the' piece  of  aoft  Iron  to  the  macnet,  forcing 
tha  dapper  to  atrike  the  bell  or  song.  The  main  wire 
if.  connected  with  some  form  of  falvanle  baltt'ry. 
Pressing  a  batton  completes  the  circuit,  and  ringii  (he 
beU. 

BZOTOUS.  A  liaht  man-power  motor  vrhirb  of 
two  wheels,  one  behind  the  other,  ronnecird  by  a 
franM  of  hollow  metallic  tubes  and  poetN;  fitled  with  a 
saddle.  It  is  a  development  of  the  "Ilubby  Hurs<'"  of 
the  preceding  century,  upon  which  a  man  sat  sKtrido 
and  pushed  at  the  road  with  his  feet.  Little  by  littlp 
the  front  wheel  was  equipped  with  pedals  for  the  f<-<'t 
to  rotate  it ;  the  wheela  changed  to  light  buggy  whf eU, 
tired  with  metal;  wire  spolcea  appeared!  the  height  of 
tho  front  wheel  increased  and  the  rear  wheel  decrea<<ed, 
the  object  being  to  cover  sweater  space  at  each  rpv- 
olntion  of  foot  and  wheel.  Then  came  the  sprocket 
gear  and  chain,  one  revolution  of  the  foot  producing 
several  of  the  wheel;  then  the  bevel  gear;  the  high 
wheel  Tanlshing,  retaining  the  wire  spokes,  etc.,  but 
earning  back  to  the  original  "safety"  type  of  wheels 
manifested  in  the  old  "Hobby  Horse,"  so  far  ns  siie 
and  arrangement  la  conoemed.  Those  involved  in  iia 
derelopment  were  Baron  tod  Dralse  and  Uennia  John- 
mn  (1816);  UcMilUn  (1840);  Qalvin  Dalaell;  Mi- 
chanx  (1857);  Pierre  Lallemcat  (1863);  Edward  Oil- 
man (1666);  and  the  "bicycle"  of  Jamea  K.  Btarley  of 
England  (1S7S).  The  lataat  Innoration  ia  the  motor 
bicycle,  bnilt  a  trifle  lower  than  ordinary,  carrying  a 
aupply  of  gaaoline,  and  having  a  motor  placed  between 
the  iHieela.  A  lamp  beata  a  platinum  tube  to  redneas, 
producins  an  explosion  of  mixed  gasoline  and  air, 
which  drives  a  piston.  A  threaded  nut  in  the  handle 
bar  controU  the  qwed. 

BOOKBIHDZNO.  The  printed  pages  are  gathered 
in  order;  the  "end  papers"  and  the  "fly  papers" 
added^  and  the  sheets  or  pagea  sewed  tagethcr.  It  the 
book  fa  illustrated  the  plates  are  arranged  prior  to  the 
aewing.  Certain  sections  are  secured  by  sewinfc  to 
cords,  tapes,  or  strips  of  vellum,  the  projecting  ends 
of  which  are  used  to  secnre  the  mass  of  pages  to  the 
rorer.  After  the  sewing,  and  the  arrangpment  of 
cords,  etc.,  the  head  banda  (which  give  strength  to  the 
back)  are  affixed,  and  the  actual  covering  of  the  boqk 
ia  done  by  gluing  or  pasting  the  matFriBl  upon  thi? 
boards  at  the  side  and  back.  The  final  operation  is 
decoration  by  "tooling"  or  "stamping,"  In  caning, 
two  stiff  sides  and  a  flexible  back  are  made ;  the  sheets 
are  sewed  and  glued  Into  the  ease  by  canvas  glued  faat 
to  the  back,  with  projecting  atripa  for  attaching  to  the 
oorara.  Decorationa  conaiat  of  ornamental  textile  mate- 
rial, or  impresaed  pattema  without  c<rior,  or  In  one 
or  more  colors,  is  inflnite  variety. 

BREWIKQ.  A  process  of  manufacturing  brer.  ale. 
and  other  fermented  liquors  that  are  not  distillfO.  It 
involves  malting  and  brewing.  Th<:  barley  is  moiKtened, 
swollen,  and  sprouted;  then  hrntcd  in  a  kiln  to  a  dry, 
brittle  condition  termed  "malt" ;  the  technical  teniiN 
being  ateeping,  couching,  flooring,  and  kiln -dry  ins. 
The  orewing  commences  with  grinding  or  bruising  the 
malt  into  grist,"  to  which  is  added  wnier,  in  the 
malt  tubs  under  slow  heat.  The  infusion  or  "wort" 
is  boiled  with  hops  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four 
bushels  of  malt,  and  two  to  five  pounds  of  hops,  to 
the  barrel  of  beer.  The  cooled  wort  passies  into  vats, 
one  part  of  liquid  yeast  to  the  one  hundred  pnrtn  of 
wort  is  added,  and  it  Is  fermented  six  to  eight  dnys 
according  to  temperature.  Carbonic  gas  forms  freely. 
The  liquor  is  mn  into  "cleansing  vata"  to  cool,  where 
a  second  fermentation  throws  off  the  yeast  remnanis  as 
acum.  The  liquor  la  drawn  into  caslu  and  "matured," 
under  vanrlng  condltlona  of  time  and  temperature. 
AU  ia  made  nom  pale  malt  and  contains  more  aleohol 
through  checking  the  fermentation.  Pair  Ale  is  pro- 
ducea  from  aun-drled  malt  at  a  temperature  of 
lesa  than  70  degrees.  Porter  is  a  dark  slightly  bitter 
liquor,  made  from  pale,  dark,  and  black  matt,  mixed. 
Blaek  Berr  ia  a  dense  brewing  used  as  medicine. 
Svrankt  Is  an  obsolete,  very  li|^t.  almost  non-inloxirai- 
ing  ale  ones  widely  used  In  England.    Lager  (atored) 


beer  is  kept  cool  and  matured  slowly  for  months. 
Hvrk  is  a  slronger  lager,  made  in  the  spring.  Mum  ia 
sn  obsolete  beer  mada  ti-om  wheat,  oats,  malt,  and,  some- 
times, added  bran  meal.  Pure  water  la  an  Important 
factor,  and  should  contain  much  common  salt,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  lime;  organic  traeea 
being  deleterious.  Beer  eontalna  water,  uctdiol,  dex- 
trin, glycerine,  glucose,  aereral  aclda,  oil,  reain,  albn* 
men,  and  mineral  aalta. 

BBICQiAKIKO.  The  clay  obtained  is  cleared  of 
vi-getable  soil.  Is  tempered  or  mixed  perfoclly  by  hand, 
in  ihe  "png  mill,"  or  the  ring  pit.  Pressed  bricks  are 
tempered  by  hand;  the  clav  m  spaded  into  a  pile  with 
water  thrown  over  It,  and  the  next  day  It  is  worked 
over  with  a  spade,  cut  through  with  a  "slasher,"  and 
npaded  again.  The  pug  mill  is  an  arrangement  of 
knives  to  slice  the  clay,  and  a  "pusher"  to  drive  it 
again  and  again  throngh  certain  orifleea,  by  steam  or 
horse  power.  The  ring  pit  baa  a  wheel  moving  from 
the  outer  rircumferenee  to  the  center,  tboronghly 
"working"  the  clay.  When  well  worked,  the  clar  is 
molded,  dried,  and  burned  In  a  kiln  for  five  days. 
Hot  air  and  combinations  or  air  and  gaa  are  also  used. 
There  are  two  brick  machinea, — one  forcing  the  clay 
into  molda;  and  one  that  sends  the  c\ks  from  the 
png  mill  in  a  rontlnuona  oblong  which  ia  antomaticallr 
rut  Into  brieks,  carried  to  the  drying  rooms,  and  later 
to  the  Ulna.  The  color  depends  on  the  amount  of 
Iron  In  the  clay;  the  Milwaukee  brick  made  from  clay 
with  a  small  percentage  of  iron  ia  of  a  ligbt  cream 
color.  Buff-cidored  brirka  are  obtained  by  mixing 
ground  chalk  with  the  ferruginous  clay.  Ornamental 
bricks  are  colored  by  the  use  of  metallic  oxida,  red, 
yellow,  buff,  blue,  green,  while,  black,  or  brown.  It  is 
predicted  that  within  ten  years  houses  built  of  glass 
bricks  will  be  plentiful  in  the  United  States. 

BRUSH,  An  Instrument,  also  termed  broom,  for 
aveeping  or  rubbing  aurfacea  to  remove  dirt,  or  to 
apply  paint,  blacking,  etc.  A  bunch  of  flbrona  matter 
attached  to  a  handle.  Of  very  ancient  origin  and  of 
universal  use.  Uaterlala  need  are  bristles,  feathers, 
whalebone,  rubber,  hair  of  camel,  Russian  squirrel, 
badger,  bear,  goal,  rattan,  and  also  split  cane,  broom 
com,  and  coir,  the  husk  of  the  cocoanot,  which  Is 
largely  auperaeding  hog'a  bristles  for  coarser  brushes. 
The  crude  form  Is  the  paint  brash  with  bristles  bound 
trgiplher  with  twine,  and  a  coating  of  glue;  artlst'a 
bmshea  are  made  from  Russian  squirrel  and  eamel  hair, 
forced  into  a  wet  quill  that  cnntracta  on  drying  and  holda 
them  fait.  The  pneaper  scnibbing  bruahea  airaply  have 
the  bristles  or  fiber  pushed  throngh  a  bole  in  piece 
of  wood,  and  cemented  with  (Hue.  The  Woodbury  proc- 
ess (American)  trepans  the  back,  the  bristles  not 
going  quite  through,  rendering  an  extra  or  false  back 
unnecessary.  The  well-known  long-handled  broom 
end  the  whitik  broom  ore  essentially  American  develop- 
ment!! made  from  broom  corn,  a  staple  product  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  long-handled  brocm  of  Europe  was 
made  from  finely  split  cane,  and  was  considered  very 
expensive,  used  mainly  on  carpets.  The  American 
broom  is  within  reach  of  all.  The  broom  corn  is  run 
through  machines  which  grade  the  fibers  according  to 
Imclh;  it  is  lied  Into  bundles  to  bleach,  or  be  dyed, 
and  is  secured  to  the  handle  by  grouping  and  winding 
with  wire  by  hand.  Revolving  brooms  for  street  use 
were  used  in  1835,  and  the  modem  carpet  aweeper  ia 
an  evolution  in  miniature, 

BUILDtin}.  l^ere  haa  been  a  revolution  In  han- 
d1!n(;  building  material  during  the  past  few  years. 
Lnhor-saving  and  time-saving  devices  nave  been  intro- 
duced; bricks,  mortor,  etc.,  are  raised  by  elevators 
instend  of  by  hod,  with  derricks  and  hoists  for  the 
heavier  bodies.  About  1890  nteel  construction  attracted 
nUentiiin  in  New  York,  and  since  then  "sky-scropers" 
hnve  run  riot.  What  is  termed  "mild  stmctural  steel," 
rallied  to  size  spei'ifled  in  the  form  of  I-beams,  L's, 
Z's,  etc.,  are  riveted  together  to  form  a  skeleton  by 
Ihe  contractor,  the  cranes  and  hoists  bringing  every- 
thing to  position  OS  desired.  As  the  building  pro- 
gresKes  the  "erecting  plant"  goes  up  story  by  story. 
For  the  foundations  and  floors  concivte  is  gen- 
erally used,  composed  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts 
sand,  and  five  parts  broken  slone;  it  is  used  for  filling 
in  BpareB  between  girders  and  pillars,  and  for  pro- 
tecting the  steel  construction ;  for  which  terra  cotta, 
brick,  and  slone  are  also  used.  The  problem  of  these 
buildings  lies  in  the  possibility  of  incessant  vibration 
cutting  off  the  rivet  heads,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing by  inspection  the  dangerous  oxiilution  of  iron  when 
it  orcurs.  The  "Kdison  method"  cliiinis  to  build  a  con, 
crele  house,  foundations  to  roof  comi)l"le,  in  2 1  hours, 
but  practical  builders  believe  the  walla  would  buckle 
under  the  too  rspidly  imposed  weight.  Wttb  the  decrAse 
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in  lumber  and  its  iacreaBed  cost,  tome  tnbBtitvte  mn>t 
be  found  before  long,  and  the  Bcientlllc  world  ia  looking 
towards  bricks  of  giBM, 

BUTTON  BfAEXNG.  Botlons  are  of  three  vsrietics: 
tbose  with  shanks,  those  with  holes,  and  those  covered  . 
with  canvas  and  cloth,  silk,  etc.  Introduced  in  the  thir- 
teenth ccntuiy  to  replace  the  tttgs,  etc.,  when  flowing 
garments  began  to  be  replaced  bj  modern  t;peB.  But- 
tona  and  loopa  were  long  in  use  before  the  buttonhole 
appeared.  Metal  buttons  for  uniforms  and  trousers 
are  of  iron,  brass,  steel,  etc.,  and  large  quaatitlea  are 
made  in  Waterbury,  Coan.  A  fly  press  (a  vertical 
iron  screw  having  a  horiiontal  arm  with  the  end  bent 
downward  for  s  handle),  or  a  self-acting,  self-feeding 
machine,  is  used  that  cuts  from  sheet  metal  the  disks 
called  "blanks";  these  are  annealed  and  stamped  con- 
vex; a  machine  cuts  and  bends  wire  for  the  shanks, 
and  these  are  soldered.  After  being  shaped  on  a  lathe 
they  are  decorated  and  finished.  Hoofs  of  c.^ttle  are 
used  for  horn  buttons.  "Composition"  is  made  from 
fossil  and  vegetable  gams  mixed  with  feldspar,  mica, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  minerals;  it  is  run  off  in 
sheets,  cooled,  and  then  softened  for  cuttinx  and  stamp- 
ing. Celluloid  is  the  base  of  most  campaign  buttous. 
Pearl  buttons  have  been  booming  for  some  years  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  large  qnantittea  of  suitable  fresh 
water  mollusks  in  the  Hiaalssippi  river.  Qiaas  bat- 
tons  are  made  by  patting  a  colored  glass  rod  into  a 
mold  holding  a  shank;  pincers  attached  to  the  mold 
cntttng  the  rod  when  desired.  Vegetable  ivory  pro- 
ducea  the  "ivory"  buttons,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
CO  rosso  nut  from  a  Sooth  American  palm.  It  resem- 
blea  ivory,  and  worka  welL  The  <i^etng  proceaaes  are 
complicated,  and  the  secrets  Jealoasfy  gnarded. 

CABPET8.  Woven  carpets  were  known  in  the 
Orient  while  Western  nations  bad  rushes,  straw,  etc., 
to  cover  the  floor.  The  first  carpets  of  the  Western 
nations  were  used  as  tablecloths.  A  cari>et  factorv  was 
established  in  France  (1607),  and  fugitive  French 
Protestants  conveyed  the  industry  to  England  (1685). 
In  the  United  States  carpet  making  began  with  the  old 
rag  carpet;  every  village  had  its  weaver;  even  in  1890 
there  were  854  rag  weaveta'  shops.  Axminstcr  looms 
were  established  in  Philadelphia  (17B1);  Erastus  Big- 
elow  of  Boston  introduced  the  power  loom  (1844)  for 
weavins  ingrain  carpets,  and  secured  a  patent  for  a 

«Dwer  loom  with  a  Jacquard  attachment  for  weaving 
niton  and  Brussels  carpete  (1850).  Since  185S 
Smyrna  mgs  and  carpets  nave  been  manufactured  on 
the  power  loom.  Two  types  are  produced,  these  being 
pile  carpets  having  a  surface  of  raised  loops,  cut  or 
uncut,  sacb  aa  Turkish,  Axminster,  Wilton,  moquette, 
tapestry-velvet,  body  Bmssela,  and  tapestry  Brussels; 
and  the  woven  ply  carpets,  of  which  the  three-ply  ia  but 
little  used,  and  the  tvo-ply  or  ingrain  ia  In  general  use. 
Indian  and  Persian  carpets  closely  resemble  the  Turk- 
ish type.  A  linen  or  cotton  chain,  a  linen  fliling,  and  s 
colored  worsted  yarn  warp  are  used  in  making  Wilton 
snd  Brussels  carpets.  Tapestry  Brussels  has  a  cotton 
chain,  a  linen  or  Jute  filling,  a  jute  yarn  backing,  and 
a  worsted  warp  of  a  single  yam,  on  which  is  printed 
the  pattern  in  colors.  Carpets  are  also  woven  in  a 
solid  color,  and  the  pattern  is  printed  on  it  after- 
wards. Velvet  carpets  contain  more  wool  than  tap- 
estry and  the  face  loops  are  cut.  In  moquette  the  back 
is  of  heavy  jute  and  cotton  with  short  pieces  <f  woolen 
yarn  continually  cut  and  fastened  to  the  warp  thread 
to  increase  the  "pile."  Axminsler  is  an  imitation  of 
Turkish  and  is  made  with  a  linen  or  hempen  warp 
and  a  chenille  fillinf;.  Four  warp  threads  of  woo), 
or  three  on  a  soft  filling  thread,  are  woven  together 
produciniT  the  fluffy  appearance.  Ingrain  or  Kidder- 
minster has  a  flat  surface  woven  of  a  cotton  or  worsted 
warp  and  a  wool  filling;  the  pattern  is  the  same  on 
each  side,  b'lt  with  colors  reversed.  Philadelphia  has 
the  largest  iagrain  factory  in  the  world;  Massacfansetts 
and  New  Jersey  are  also  important  carpet  centers, 

OABBIAQES.  It  is  carious  to  note  that  the  history 
of  the  first  wheel  is  absolutely  lost  la  antiquity.  At 
some  time  the  rudimentary  wheel  appeared  between  the 
trailing  poles,  and  has  been  slowly  developed  to  its 
present  ball  bearing  excellence  of  lightness  and  strength. 
The  general  use  of  carriages  dates  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  their  greatest  development  occurred  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Tel- 
ford and  Macadam  process  improved  roads  and  made 
universal  vehicular  travel  possible.  Obadiah  Elliott 
(1804)  invented  a  vehfcle  swung  on  elliptic  snrings,  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  bv  the  Society  of  Arts;  the 
old  "C"  spring  was  its  evolution,  and  for  absolute  ease 
han  not  vet  been  surpassed.  From  that  time  carrianes 
multiplied  In  style,  the  American  "bnggv"  finding  i-xeat 
^ivor  in  XAiitland.  while  the  sulky  is  another  American 


type  of  less  foreign  favor.  In  light  road  wagons, 
buckboards,  surreys,  and  runaboDla,  the  United  States 
is  probably  superior  in  all  vehicles  except  the  English 
dug-rart  and  gig.  In  broughams  and  victorias  ihe 
finish  given  to  American  types  is  admitted  to  be  xupe- 
rior  to  any  in  Europe.  This  wsb  proved  when  an 
Englishman,  buying  a  carriage  of  Studebaker,  sent  to 
New  York  for  varnish  when  his  vehicle  needed  it. 
He  later  complained  the  varnish  was  not  good;  the 
fact  being  it  was  Imported  English  varnish,  but  the 
English  makers  in  London  bad  not  the  hot  room  appli- 
ances, etc.,  for  producing  the  best  possible  effects  with 
their  own  varnish.  The  woods  used  are  mainly  ash. 
hickory,  elm,  poplar,  cherry,  Spaniah  cedar,  and  mahog- 
any; the  hubs  being  of  elm,  the  spokes  of  hickory  or 
white  oak,  with  outside  rims  of  oak  or  asl^  The  sur 
rey  is  a  two-seated  buggy;  the  victoria  ia  an  open- 
hooded  vehicle  with  two  scats;  the  landau  Is  for  four 
passengers  and  may  be  tranaformed  from  an  open  to  a 
closed  carriage;  the  eoupti  is  a  closed  vehicle  for  two, 
with  a  separate  seat  for  the  driver,  differing  from  the 
brou^am  in  having  a  round  glass  front  Instead  of 
a  flat  front.  The  cab,  omnibus,  and  atage  coach  are 
well-known  types. 

OE LLULOID .  Hade  from  gun  cotton,  camphor, 
and  other  substances,  heated  and  molded  to  snape 
under  pressure.  First  made  by  s  Hr.  Parkea,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  under  the  name  of  "Parksine" 
( 1656) .  Independently,  and  without  foreknowledge, 
invented  later  by  J.  W.  Hyatt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  It 
has  largely  replaced  Ivory  in  many  manufactures  and 
is  made  alao  in  Imitation  of  tortoise  shell,  coral,  amber, 
etc.  It  Is  used  for  making  eombs,  piano  keys,  collars, 
handles  for  knives,  forks,  and  umbrellas,  and  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  It  is  highly  infiammahle,  so  must 
not  be  brought  in  contact  with  great  heat, 

CHEBSE.  A  milk  food  product  made  by  eliminating 
the  curd,  or  casein,  fat,  etc.,  from  the  whey,  pressing, 
shaping,  and  maturing  the  product.  Cheese  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  1400  B.C.,  and  most  early  historians 
treat  of  it,  and  its  manuacture,  describing  Komui 
varieties  similar  to  LImburger  and  our  Sage  cheese 
varieties.  There  are  about  150  cheeses  made  to-day. 
The  Aani  cheeses  are  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Olouoester, 
Wiltshire.  Stilton,  Dorset,  Wensleydale,  and  Cother- 
ston,  or  types  made  on  these  old  time  lines.  The  foi^ 
eign  hard  cheeses  are  Qonda,  Parmesan,  Edam,  Oor- 
gonsola,  with  Roquefort  a  semi -so  ft  type,  tiie  true  soft 
cheeses  being  Brie,  Camembert,  LImburger,  Neuchatel. 
and  the  cream  cheeses.  In  the  United  States  popular 
cheeaes  are  made  by  grinding  certain  cheeses  with  but- 
ter, cream,  etc,  and  selling  them  in  jars  as  vatied 
"club"  cheese-  There  are  about  3,000  cheese  factories 
In  the  United  States,  mostly  making  Cheddar,  and 
Canada  has  a  large  and  crowing  industry,  and  export 
trade  for  cheese.  After  being  made  it  is  allowed  to 
"ripen"  In  curinj;  rooms,  or  in  some  cases  in  artificial 
caves,  tho  "greenine"  of  certain  European  cheeses  being 
said  to  be  doe  to  the  accident  of  a  shei4ierd  forgetting 
his  piece  of  cheese  sfter  sheltering  from  a  storm,  and 
returning  long  after  to  find  it  much  Improved.  Chem- 
ical action  is  stated  to  be  now  induced  by  copper 
wires,  in  the  lower  grades,  but  the  pure,  high  class 
cheese  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  products,  amount- 
ing in  the  United  Slates  to  over  300,000,000  pounds 
annually,  mainly  from  New  York  and  Wiaeonsin, 
These  two  states  and  Canada  have  paaaed  laws  guar- 
anteeing the  quality  of  cheese  produced. 

CIACXS.  Dating  from  the  sundial,  and  the  clep- 
sydra, of  the  ancients,  the  latter  being  a  small  vase 
with  water  dropping  through  the  lower  end,  somewhat 
as  sand  ran  through  an  hourglass.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Henrj-  de  Vick  built  the  first  clock  recorded 
for  Charles  V.  of  France;  working  by  weights  and 
wheels.  The  pendulum  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Clocks  are  run  by  the  automatic  falling  of  a 
weight,  or  by  the  uncoiling  of  a  spring,  regulated  by 
the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  The  works  consist  of 
a  "train"  of  wheels,  each  moving  after  the  other.  The 
axle  of  a  wheel  bears  cogs  on  its  edge.  Where  a 
weight  is  used,  the  largest  wheel  has  the  string  of  the 
weight  wound  aronnd  Ihe  axle,  and  Its  speed  Is  ad- 
justed  to  each  of  the  others,  the  final  one  being  con- 
nected with  an  escapement  wheel  transmitting  to  the 
pendulum  the  power  to  swing.  The  escapement  wheel 
with  Its  80  teeth  revolves  onee  »  minute;  another 
wheel  revolves  once  an  hoar  and  moves  the  minute 
hand;  the  third  revolving  once  In  twelve  hours  moves 
the  hour  hand.  A  weight  governs  the  striking  of  most 
clocks.  The  minute  wheel  releases  a  catch,  and  the 
weight  on  the  cylinder  runs  down  a  little,  forr'ng  a 
hnmm'-T  to  strike  a  bell.  Two  pieces  QeJnechanlsnL  a 
"snail"  and  a  "rack,"  determine  the  "'P^^HV^f^ 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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Elfctrir  rlotlcB  are  impelled  or  governed  by  the  current. 
In  the  flmt  the  cloclca  arc  automatically  wound  by  an 
electro-mafnetic  atlacbment ;  in  the  second  a  primary 
clock  ia  connected  with  a  circuit  uf  other  clocks,  and 
riKulatei  or  runs  them.  Pneumalie  clocks  are  run  by 
t'ompreaaed  air.  the  movement  of  the  central  clock  com- 
preaainK  the  air  in  tubea  connected  with  the  ayatem, 
moviuK  the  handa  by  forcing  a  bellows  at  each  dial  to 
expand.  Ailronomteat  clocks  are  carefully  and  aimply 
eonatructed.  frsat  care  beinc  taken  to  preserve  them 
at  an  unvarying  temperature,  and  to  protecl  them  from 
outaide  diaturbances. 

COAL.  A  brown  or  black  rock,  toft,  brittle,  or 
bard  in  variety,  consiating  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen.  Originally  vegetable  matter  subjected  to 
chemical  and  atructural  changes,  and  great  preasnre ; 
the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  being  gradually  ex- 
pelkd  until  the  carbon  in  increaaed  volume  remains, 
tfaia  making  the  material  differencea  in  coal,  and  its 
combustion  and  initial  heat,  according  to  the  type  of 
fireplace  and  the  draught  employed.  Coala  also  con- 
tain sulphui'  in  various  forma,  silica,  alumina,  and  mag- 
neala,  the  three  latter  tending  to  make  it  incombustible, 
forming  the  aah  and  the  "clinkers."  When  it  contains 
BO  per  cent,  carbon  it  is  termed  anlAraciFe;  when  less 
it  is  termed  bituminout  or  aofi  rnal.  Coals  Cdutain 
naaea,  principally  carbon-dioxid,  methane,  and  nitrogen 
frequently  cauaing  Kfeat  danger  in  the  "workings.' 
"Choke-damp"  is  carbon -dioxid.  and  "fire-damp*  ia 
methane,  this  being  inflammable.  Coal  ia  rlaasifled 
into  three  divisions.  Lignite,  Biluminmit,  and  Anthra- 
rile.  Lignite  is  dark  brown  or  black,  fibrona  or  lam- 
i Dated,  showing  the  woody  tissue  structure,  burning 
poorly,  with  heavy  amoke ;  Bituminovs  rosl  is  a  free 
burner  by  reaaon  of  the  gaaea  and  votalile  principles 
contained  -  it  is  black,  aoft,  brittle,  and  opaque,  and 
ia  used  for  steam  raising,  and  household  purposex. 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  The  varieties  of  bitu- 
minous coal  vary  widely  in  hardness,  texture,  and 
adaptability,  the  extremes  in  most  instances  meeting ; 
thus  Lackawanna  can  be  hard  as  Lehigh,  or  Lehigh 
can  be  as  soft  as  Lackawanna,  in  certain  divisions  of 
either;  the  utility  depending  largely  upon  the  type  of 
fireplace,  furnace,  or  grate  employed,  and  the  regula- 
tion, power,  and  direction  of  the  draft.  When  heated 
it  gives  off  the  "giu"  of  commerce,  and  the  non- 
volatile residue  ia  eokf.  In  good  ciial  there  is  about 
10  per  cent,  ash,  and  75  to  88  per  cent,  carbon.  The 
Bcienliflc  aubdivision  of  bituminous  coal  is  widely  taken 
as  caking  or  non-caiUnjr  varieties;  the  caking  coal  soft- 
ens* with  heat,  swells  with  the  gaaea  litwrated  and 
expanded,  becoming  a  aticky,  tarry  mass,  and  eventually 
a  hard  coke.  Hon  cak-ing  coal  burns  freely  without 
caking,  air  paasing  between  the  particles;  an  essential 
in  Blokint;,  or  in  the  furnace  fires,  which  caking  coal 
clogs  DnlFHS  mixed  with  non-eaking  cnal  to  insure 
perfect  and  speedy  combustion.  Cannel  coal  or  parrot 
coal  (from  the  noise  it  makes  in  burning)  ia  compact, 
hard,  and  doea  not  soil.  It  is  a  gaa  coal-  'Sfeam 
coal  bridges  between  the  true  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite, and  in  the  South  Wales  mines  Is  frequently  found 
lying  adjacent  to  the  other  two  varieties,  the  name 
bed  in  one  place  being  anthracite,  in  another  bitumin- 
ous, and  in  another  steam  conl ;  showing  the  gradual 
conversion  into  anthracite.  In  the  United  States  the 
typea  are  more  widely  separated.  Anthracite  coal  con< 
taina  the  maximum  carbon  and  the  minimum  volatile 
qualities.  It  ia  hard,  does  not  soil,  gives  out  little 
smoke,  little  flatne,  but  great  heat;  North  Wales  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  are  the  principal  areas  of  pro- 
duction. The  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  are  of 
enormous  extent,  although  many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly young  geologically,  and  to-day  the  United  Blatea 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  coal  producing  countries, 
with  from  350,000.000  to  400,000,000  short  tons,  an- 
thracite beiuK  represented  by  about  75,000,000  short 
tons.  cominE  from  Pennsylvania.  Great  Britain  stands 
second,  with  about  27  per  cent,  less  product.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  country  regarding  its  fulure 
roal  supply  with  any  confidence.  It  is  estimated  that 
100  years  will  nearly  run  out  the  European  coal  fields; 
then  will  come  industrial  changes  and  also  changes  of 
population,  trending  to  water  power  aites,  and  other 
aourcea  of  energy  at  preaent  neglected.  The  coal  fletda 
of  China  are  enormous,  and  will  some  day  be  a  potent 
world  factor.  Coal  gives  off  coal  lur,  which  gives  under 
fractional  dial  illation  light  oil^  middle  oil,  heavy  oil, 
anthracene  oil,  and  the  liquid  residue  of  the  still 
known  as  pilch.  From  these  distillates  are  mnde  naph- 
thalene, phenol  (carbolic  arid),  creosote,  benzine,  naph- 
tha, and  a  number  of  dyes  and  drugs.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  locomotive  loses  80  per  cent,  of  the  full  power 
In  coal,  utilizing  only  20  per  cent.;  that  a  locomotive 
obtains  one  horse  power  per  hour  from  every  four 


pounds  of  coal  burned.  Herein  lies  the  field  for  fm- 
provf nient  in  utilization  of  combuHtiun. 

COU)  STOBAaE.  The  application  of  artificial  ice 
methods  to  the  preservation  ol  meats,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  perisnable  goods.  By  its  use  the  merchant, 
farmer,  or  grower  is  able  to  hold  his  goods  (or  more 
favorable  markets,  and  by  refrigerating  cars  the  prob- 
lem of  I  run  sport  at  ion  has  been  Kolvi>d.  Steamers 
equipped  with  cold  storage  are  able  to  carry  fresh 
meals  and  other  provisinns  from  the  United  Slates  and 
Australia  to  Kngland. 

COUBS.  Were  originally  used  for  adjusting  the 
hair,  and  Greek  and  Roman  types  were  made  of  box- 
wood; ivory  came  into  use  among  the  Egyptians  and 
spread  to  Rome.  Precious  metala  were  used,  and 
combs  are  generally  found  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  graves: 
ritualiatic  directions  for  combing  the  abbot's  hair  bad 
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n  place  in  the  church  service,  and  combs  are  found  In 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  Modem  combs  are  made  of 
tortoise  shell,  ivory,  horn,  wood,  bone,  metal,  India 
rubber,  and  celluloid.  The  material  ia  made  into  plates 
of  a  desired  thickness,  and  then  the  teeth  are  cut.  By 
(his  process  the  intervening  substance  was  wasted,  but, 
by  a  modern  method  of  "parting,"  thia  wasted  matter 
becomes  ipeth  in  another  comb.  Rubber  combs  are 
made  by  pressing  the  rubber  into  the  required  shape, 
snd  then  vulcanizing  it  with  sulphur.  Combe  with  tnbu- 
lar  teeth  are  also  used  to  apply  chemicals  direct  to 
Ihe  roots  of  ihe  hair. 

COTTON.  An  imporlsnt  vegetable  liber  differing 
from  all  other  flbera  in  a  peculiar  twist  rendering  it 
valuable  for  spinning.  Its  most  profitable  area  of  cul- 
tivation is  between  the  twentieth  and  the  thirty -fifth 
parallels  north  of  the  equator,  or  in  the  United  States, 
northern  Mexico.  Eg3'pt.  northern  Africa  and  Asia, 
southern  India,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula '  aouth  of  the 
equator  it  ia  grown  satisfactorily  in  Brazil.  It  is 
grown  mainly  for  the  fiber  surrounding  its  seeds,  hut 
its  modern  by-products  of  cottonseed  cake  for  feeding 
cattle,  cottonseed  oil  for  commercial  uses  and  for  cook- 
ing purpoaea,  and  the  fiber  of  the  alalks,  arc  almost  as 
valuable,  under  the  magic  touch  of  modem  science. 
The  United  Stales  produces  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  world's  produriion  (as  against  84  per  cent,  in 
1898-1899):  India  producing  nearly  13  per  cent.,  and 
Kgyiit  10  per  cent.  Of  the  United  States  cotton,  Eng- 
land takes  about  50  per  cent.;  Germany  22  per  cent.: 
France  11  per  cent.;  Italy  5  per  cent.,  etc.  The  raw 
cotton  is  first  cleansed  from  foreign  substances  and  seeds 
by  means  of  the  cotton  gin,  which  is  an  arrangement  of 
saw  teeth  tearing  Ihe  seed  from  the  lint  and  carrying  it 
away;  or  by  Ihe  use  of  a  roller-gin  with  two  rollers 
working  in  different  directions  and  not  tearing  Ihe 
staple.  It  is  then  baled  for  shipment,  under  hydraulic 
pressure.  At  the  factory  the  cottons  are  mixed  (o  pro- 
duce uniformity  of  yarn ;  the  fibers  are  opened  and 
picked,  passing  through  several  operations  reducing  it 
from  a  wrii,  or  sheet,  into  coiion  yarn.  Each  step  ban 
its  ot>jecl :  (I)  lo  remove  impurity;  (2)  the  attenua- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  thread;  (3)  correcting 
the  errors  of  preceding  process.  The  final  thread  Is 
singed  by  pnseing  Ihrough  a  gns  flame  to  remove  loose 
ends,  and  is  polished  by  starch,  beeswax,  or  other 
materials,  to  give  a  finish  and  lo  increase  strength. 
Ihe  process  of  weaving  into  cloth  does  not  differ  from 
□  ny  other  form  of  weaving. 

DAMS.  A  dnm  is  a  barrier  built  across  a  depres- 
sion to  raise  the  level  of  wnler,  or  to  conserve  or 
retnin  wsti'r,  for  irrigation,  hydraulic  or  manufacturing 
power,  or  for  ulilily  in  cities,  towns,  etc.  Osms 
are  built  of  earth,  slone,  sf  i-pI.  and  si  eel  r(  inforced 
by  msRonry ;  the  principle  involved  is  that  of  psssive 
Btrenglh  agninst  thf  mn.ximum  pressure  of  augmented 
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or  diminishing  force.  This  strength  ia  directlj-  pro* 
portioned  to  tne  height  of  the  water  behind  the  dam, 
and  an  Important  feature  is  the  provision  for  passing 
waste  or  flood  water,  which  acts  in  time  of  danger  as 
a  snfetjr  valve.  This  is  done  by  flood  gates,  by  a  crest 
to  the  dam  which  can  be  dropped  when  desired,  or  by 
artificial  waste  channels  leading  to  the  spillway  con- 
nected with  the  natural  stream  below.  i;arlA  dams 
generally  have  a  heart  wall,  or  core  of  clay  and  aand, 
of  concrete,  or  of  atone  maaonry  with  cement;  the 
upper  face  of  the  dam  being  paved  with  stone,  con> 
crete,  or  brick,  to  prevent  erosive  action  by  water. 
Mamnry  dams  are  modern  engineering  miracles  of 
maxininm  strength  with  minimum  material  and  cost. 
The  sixteenth  century  had  the  first  priiiriples.  but  only 
modem  times  have  seen  that  principle  brought  measur- 
ably to  perfection.  These  dams  are  monolithic  struc- 
tures, the  blocks  of  stone  not  laid  in  rejtular  courses,  as 
the  pressure  works  horitontally  and  also  vertically  to- 
wards a  rupture,  Portland  ppment  I'inds  the  stones  into 
a  mass.  Intervening  spaces  being  filled  with  concrete. 
Arched  or  Curvfd  dams  utiliEe  the  arch  principle  to 
resist  a  part  of  the  thrust  of  water  on  a  dam.  instead 
of  relying  wholly  on  gravity  or  a  section  capable  of 
resisting  overtoming  or  sliding.  All  other  dams  are 
simply  variations  of  the  main  principle  of  controlling 
water  in  (he  most  eflfectual,  economic,  and  satisfactory 
manner,  by  means  of  Onncr«(e  Utuonri/  dams;  Roek- 
fill  dams;  Steel;  Timber;  Drvm;  or  Uorable  dams, 
with  variations  of  needle,  wicJtet,  ehutter,  or  bear-trap. 

DEOOBATIVE  AST.  The  beautifying  of  objects 
primarily  aseful,  by  elements  of  harmony  in  form, 
surface,  color,  rhythm,  or  balance.  Contrast  the  house 
interior  of  50  years  ago  with  (he  interior  of  a  modem 
house  of  the  corresponding  type,  and  the  lesson  is 
learned.  A  chair  is  not  less  useful  because  it  is 
beautiful;  nor  a  room  less  habitable  because  it  is  in 
harmony.  The  era  when  It  was  a  sin  to  be  comfort- 
able^  or  to  smile,  has  passed,  and  the  era  of  dec- 
orative art  has  dawned.  To  the  spread  of  decorative 
art  belong!  the  great  improvement  in  wall  papers,  not 
only  In  hues  bnt  in  designs;  also  the  vastly  improved 
woodwork,  tha  lintels,  mantels,  scrolls,  friezefl,  etc.,  in 
which  effects  are  produced  to-day  by  machinery  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost,  which  a  hundred  yeara  bko  would 
have  been  almost  priceless,  done  by  hand.  Furniture 
haa  been  affected  in  the  same  way;  nnknown  woods  have 
been  introdooed:  old  artistic  atyles  revived;  and  new, 
common  aense  designs  evolved.  The  old  workers  of 
the  past  were  possibly  crnde  in  some  things,  but  their 
coloring  and  their  oatlines  have  remained  the  standard 
of  the  world.  To-day  our  grotesque  ond  conventional 
figures  blend  with  the  one  old  idea  of  harmonizing  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  with  utility,  along  circumstan- 
tial snrroundings.  It  is  beyond  limits  to  ev  i  outline 
the  tremendous  scheme  of  color  and  ornament;  atten- 
tion can  only  be  drawn  to  metal  work,  woodwork, 
ceramic  art,  glass  work,  textiles,  and  murals,  which 
must  cover  pictures  and  ststnsry  as  well  as  merely 
the  wall  decoration.  It  is  one  of  the  widest  fields  of 
change  and  improvement  tbe  past  centurv  witnessed, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  only  the  first 
beam  of  light  has  yet  fallen. 

DENTZSTBY.  The  science  nf  diseases  and  lesions 
of  the  teeth  and  (he  making  of  appliances  to  correct 
loss,  deformity,  injury,  etc.,  to  those  organs.  The  first 
principles  date  back  to  the  early  Roman  era,  as  proved 
by  skulls  recently  exhumed;  the  firnt  real  strides  being 
taken  by  Pauchard  (1728)  suggesting  porcelain  teeth, 
which  were  manufactured  in  Prance  in  1774.  Dr. 
Oardette  of  Philadelphia  introduced  the  gold  base 
(1787);  gutta  percha  was  used  by  Edwin  Trucman, 
in  England  (1851)  ;  Goodyear  discovered  vulcanite  and 
obUined  a  patent  in  England    (18.'^.'^)    for  a  dental 

Blate  in  which  the  teeth  were  fixed  before  vulcanizing, 
lose  pearl,  a  preparation  of  collodion,  and  celluloi^ 
both  fell  Into  disuse.  Porcelain,  and  porcelain  and 
plalinnm,  are  used  as  bases  for  artificial  dentures. 
A  base  Is  swaged  to  fit  the  month,  the  teeth  are  affixed, 
porcelain  is  molded  to  simulate  gums,  etc.,  and  the 
entire  irfece  is  subjected  to  heat;  this  being  the  beat 
process  so  far  as  appearance,  sanitation,  and  durabil- 
ity are  concerned.  Ctoipji  or  Bridge  work  is  an  elab- 
oration of  the  prehistiiric,  method  of  attaching  artificial 
teeth  by  bands,  springB,  or  artificial  crowns,  to  the 
e\iBting  teeth,  or  their  remoins.  Gold  shell  crowns  for 
covering  teelh  too  far  gono  to  flit,  were  introduced  by 
M.  Mouton  of  Paris  (1746).  Filling  with  lead  foil 
was  Kupersedcd  by  gold  applied  hv  the  mallet  process 
(IS.^n).  Silver  alone  is  nm  used,  as  it  is  liable  to 
oxidize,  platinum  is  too  hard,  and  tin  in  the  form  of 
foil  has  been  used  since  1783,  Hence  came  the 
plastic  fillings  of  the  present  day,  mainly  ethereal  solu- 


tions of  gvm  resins,  and  also  the  amalgams  consisting 
of  combining  two  or  three  metals  with  mercury  as  a 
base.  Gold  fillings  are  no  longer  malleted  into  the  ori- 
fice ;  a  cast  is  made,  the  tiny  gold  ingot  formed,  and 
accurately  placed  in  the  tooth,  with  little  jarring  or  dis- 
comfort. Drills,  burrs  scrapers  worked  by  elec- 
tricity, the  use  of  rubber  dams  to  exclude  moisture 
from  cavities,  or  to  locate  diseased  nerves  by  varying 
degrees  of  heat  in  inaalated  moisture,  have  not  only 
given  speed  to  dental  operations,  but  have  inoreaaed  the 
efficiency,  and  robbed  the  dentist's  chair  of  half  ita 
terrors. 

DIES  AND  DIE  SUIJLIHO.  The  art  of  making  and 
using  dies  to  stamp  coins  is  very  ancient,  coina  exist- 
ing at  least  8Q0  B.C.  Die  cutting  and  sinking  reached 
its  development  only  in  the  cl(»ing  yeara  of  the  last 
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century.  The  punch  and  the  press  was  the  erode 
method:  presses  to  shape  and  cut  metal  were  invented 
by  T.  Grifliths  of  England  (1841).  and  used  in  France 
to  produce  kitchen  utensils.  To-day  dies  are  used  in 
Hhoe  factories,  and  in  all  industries  where  lealher, 
paper,  cloth,  or  metal  is  used.  The  wonderful  cheao- 
neRs  of  sheet  metal  products  is  due  to  dies,  a  single 
stroke  accomplishing  what  formerly  called  for  long  and 
tedious  detail  work,  and  striking  examples  are  sewing 
machines,  bicycles,  etc..  whose  parts  are  largely  pro- 
duced by  the  power  press.  Kitchen  utensils,  jewelry, 
boxes,  pens,  buttons,  a  thousand  and  one  familiar 
things,  are  struck  between  two  dies  of  suitable  form. 
Dies  are  male  and  female,  the  male  being  a  punch 
fitting  accurately  into  the  other  part;  the  punch  is  a 
power  hammer  driven  against  a  molded  or  a  fiat  aur- 
face.  The  varying  work  covers:  (1)  cutting,  in 
which  are  included  punching  and  shearing;  (2)  form- 
ing, including  bending,  embossing,  and  curing;  (3) 
drawing  and  redrawing,  which  are  mere  than  forming, 
the  surface  being  tigblly  held  while  discs  are  changed, 
etc.;  (4)  coining  and  drop  forging.  Blanking  dies  cut 
flat  blanks,  a  shear  edge  being  given  (o  the  punch,  or 
tbe  die,  as  desired.  Compound  cutting  dies  are  used  for 
accurate  work,  as  in  watches,  dynamos,  and  motors. 
Needle  dies  punch  eyes  in  needles,  the  needle  being 
supported  while  the  eye  is  first  stamped,  and  then 
slowly  punched.  Bending  dies  are  used  in  armalnres, 
switchboards,  etc.,  where  ia  needed  metal  bent  at  a 
fingle  angle,  or  where  ■  loop  is  desired.  Drawing 
dies  shape  metal  for  thimbles,  bells,  metnl  box  covers, 
etc.  Die  Sinking  la  a  branch  of  engraving.  A  piece 
of  steel  forms  the  matrix  on  which  a  design  is  made  In 
intaglio,  and  this  is  impressed  on  a  piece  of  softer  steel 
called  the  puneh;  this  is  hardened,  and  impresses  the 
design  on  a  third  piece  of  steel,  which  ia  an  exact 
renroduction  of  the  matrix,  and  forms  tbe  die  from 
which  coins  are  stamped.  The  expense  of  engraving 
is  heavy,  the  life  of  a  die  abort,  and  so  a  succesaion  of 
dies  are  made  from  the  original,  expensive  matrix. 

DBT  DOOKB.  Of  two  varieties,  Btatlonarv  and 
floating.  A  basin  connected  with  a  harbor  naving 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  ship's  hull,  originally  made 
of  timber,  but  the  more  modem  ones  are  of  masonry 

and  concrete,  giving  greater  durability,  strength,  and 
therefore  safety.  The  ship  is  floated  into  the  dock  at 
the  natural  level  of  the  high  tide  water,  which  also 
HssiRtH  in  closing  the  (rate*  to  the  basin.  In  many 
docks  the  Rales  nre  rontrolled  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  gates  being  closed,  tbe  water  ia  pumped  out,  leav- 
ing the  hull  dry,  adequately  supported  an  upright 
piitition,  and  capable  of  being  repmred^nsMMdp 
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clMnMd,  or  psmtod.  A  floating  dock  U  a  Tut  itruc- 
tora  like  a  box,  of  Metional  divisiona,  ^racticalhr  coniist- 
ing  of  a  number  of  pontoons  placed  side  by  aide.  It  la 
open  at  one  end,  and  ia  aank  partly  beneath  the  water 
to  admit  s  floating  ahtp,  the  depreaalon  being  produced 
br  the  admiaaion  of  water  into  compartnunu  Turing 
the  G«ntflr  of  graTltf.  When  the  ahip  haa  entered,  the 
compartment  water  ia  pumped  out  bf  ateam  pumpa,  or 
the  later  electric  motora.  A  floating  dock  with  ft  lift- 
ing capacity  of  16,000  tona  eonaiate  of  five  pontoons  or 
watar-tl|^t  bozea:  three  ftlong  the  bottom,  and  two  at 
Um  tide  walla;  the  whole  divided  into  40  water-tight 
compartments,  each  with  an  inlet  for  water,  and  an 
outlet  controlled  by  a  steam  pump.  The  pumping  alao 
preaerrea  the  center  of  gravity  daring  the  entrance  of 
a  ahip,  which  is  shored  ap  by  blocks,  etc.,  in  an 
upright  position,  ao  that  work  can  be  done  aa  though 
on  arj  land.  Recent  dry  docks  are  lighted,  and  all 
machinery  controlled  and  operated,  by  electricity.  The 
great  dry  dock  "Dewey,"  that  was  towed  10,500  miles 
to  Haniu  by  a  cable  one  and  one  half  mile  long,  is  a 
■ted  box,  500  feet  long,  on  aqnare  tanks  18  feet  deep, 
with  aide  walls  64  feet  high,  coating  91.250,000.  It 
iraa  daalgned  to  gfTo  the  United  States  equal  docking 
fsdlitiea  in  PsdSe  wsters,  as  pciiassed  1^  Japan, 
Orent  Brltsin,  and  other  nmona. 

ELEVATOR.  A  mechanical  appliance  to  transport 
paaaengers  or  freij^t  to  different  iBvels.  Canally  a 
car,  designed  to  run  at  six  to  eight  hundred'  feet  a 
second,  or  at  any  leai  speed  desired.  Safety  from 
accident  is  provided  for  by  clutches  thrown  into  opera- 
tion when  the  car  exceeds  a  certain  speed,  and  which 
atop  the  car  by  gripping  guides  at  the  lidea  of  the 
elevator  ahaft;  alao  by  air  cushion  devices  which 
break  the  shock  of  falling.  The  air  cuahlon  device 
worka  by  making  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  tight 
flltlng,  so  that  a  falling  ear  acta  aa  a  piston  in  a 
cylinder,  and  ia  brought  to  a  alow  atop  by  the  com- 
presaed  air.  A  car  dropping  287  feet  did  not  break 
esn  o'  fracture  the  electric  Itrtt  bnlba.  on  stivping. 
Another  device  haa  the  air  cushion  at  the  top  of  the 
ahaft;  the  car  carries  two  gripn  whose  jawB  looaelv 
andrcle  two  ateel  cablea  studded  at  Intervals  wltB 
bnttona.  These  cables  connect  with  a  yoke  carried  oo 
Si  piston-rod  and  piston  working  in  a  steel  cylinder. 
When  the  car  falls  it  doses  the  eripa  on  the  studded 
cables  and  liberatea  the  piaton,  which,  sliding  down  the 
cylinder,  com^vsaea  the  aJr  and  atopa  the  car.  High 
speed  ebvators  are  hjdrsalie  or  electric.  In  the  for- 
mer the  car  ia  operated  by  cablea  mnning  from  its  top, 
over  abesves  at  the  top  of  the  abaft,  and  down  to  the 
machiBerr  in  the  basement  where  the  cables  run 
round  alternately  fixed  and  revolving  sheaves,  the  latter 
being  attached  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  hydraulic  cylin- 
der. To  raise  the  car,  pressure  in  the  cylinder  forces 
out  the  piston-rod  and  the  traveling  sheaves  are  moved 
sway  from  the  ttxed  sheavei.  The  electric  elevator  is 
praeticsUy  the  aame,  subatitntlng  a  motor  for  the 
engine.  Modwn  paaeenger  elevstors  range  vp  to  2fl 
atmea.  Elevatora  for  freight  simply  vary  In  the  carry- 
ing constmctioB. 

■JTPXiOSIVES.  Gunpowder  was  probably  the  flrit, 
and  its  invention  is  credited  to  the  Chinese;  later  to 
Roger  Bscon  (124B),  Formed  by  a  mechanical  mixing 
of  about  75  parte  of  aaltpeter  (potassium  nitrate),  li 
at  chareonl,  and  10  of  aulphur.  When  exposed  it 
sbsorba  the  oxygen  neeeaasir  nr  Its  combustion;  when 
confined,  from  the  saltpeter.  Schwarlx.  a  Oermsn 
muik,  is  aaid  to  have  originated  the  use  of  large  graini, 
Inereasing  explosive  force.  Percussion  caps.  Invented 
by  Alex  John  Forsyth,  a  Scotch  clergyman  <1807). 
were  followed  by  brass  snd  copper  shells  of  succeeding 
periods,  Joshua  Shaw  being  the  first  to  patent  them  in 
the  United  States  (1B42);  aolid  headed  shells  patented 
by  Hotchkiss  (1869).  Own  cotton  was  discovered  by 
Schonbein  (1846) ;  nilropli/eerin  by  Sobero  (1847) ;  the 
former  Is  made  by  dipping  cotton  in  mixed  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  the  latter  by  treating  glycerin  with 
nitric  snd  sulphuric  acids.  jDvnamir«,-  patented  by 
Noble  (1868),  fa  nitroglycerin  absorbed  by  inert,  infu- 
■orial  earth,  making  it  safer  to  handle  and  use.  Wood 
or  vkite  nnpowder,  invented  by  Schults  (1863),  is 

Sannlar  wood  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
s  grains  produced  beluK  sasked  in  a  solution  of  salt- 
peter. Tomts  (1874-1876)  Is  made  from  pxn  cotton 
and  nitrate  of  barium.  Rackaroeh  (1881)  is  prepared 
from  potassium  chlorate  and  nitrobeniene.  BtUite 
(1885  and  1891)  is  ammonium  nitrate  snd  nltroben- 
sene.  KMiMe  (1885)  is  picric  acid  snd  gun  cotton. 
Z>|KMtl«  Is  believed  to  be  substantially  the  same  aa 
DMllnite.    Oerdtte  (1889)  ia  made  from  nitroglrcerin, 

r cotton,  and  mineral  oil  or  jelly.    IndurUe  (1898) 
jmpmd  gun  cotton  snd  nitrobeniene.  Bumku— 
jwtraer  constats  nanally  of  gnn  cotton  (nltrocellalo*e), 
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or  nitrcvlycerin,  or  both,  made  adherent  by  a  paate  or 
gluey  compound  snd  forced  through  a  plate  provided 
with  smsU  holes  forming  it  in  piths  wbiah  are  tab- 
divided  into  graina. 

YSIX.    Advantage  ia  taken  of  the  nfttoral  tende&qr 

of  the  fibers  of  hair  and  wool  to  interlace  with  each 
other,  and  thus  felt  is  produced  without  weaving. 
Ita  introduction  dates  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  mechanical  interlacing  is  due  to  the  libers  being 
notched  or  barred  along  the  sides,  all  pointing  from  the 
root  to  the  tips.  The  first  mecfasnicsl  process  for  ita 
manufacture  was  invented  by  J,  B.  Williams,  an 
American  (1820).  The  wool  is  carded  and  placed  in 
layers  until  the  desired  thicknesa  is  obtained,  the  out- 
side layers  being  the  finer  in  texture.  The  msss  is 
placed  between  rollers,  partly  immersed  in  water  (some 
rollers  hsve  stesm  driven  through  them)  and  is  beaten, 
pressed,  and  given  an  oscillating  movement  at  the  aame 
time.  Dyeing  and  finishing  complete  the  process. 
Felt  hats  are  made  from  raccoon,  rabbit  or  beaver  fur, 
combined  with  wool.  Cloaka,  capes,  padding,  carriage 
linings,  table  covers,  piano  hammers,  etc,  are  made  from 
felt;  It  ia  also  used  In  upholstery  and  for  floor  cover- 
ings. Felted  aheathing  for  boiler  pipes  Is  made  from 
woolen  refuae.  Asphalted  roofing  is  •  coarse  felt 
treated  with  pitch,  coal  tar,  or  asphalt,  and  a  better 
quality  ia  rendered  Inodorous  for  lining  walls  and 
floors.  The  secret  of  manufacturing  is  closely  guarded, 
and  tiiere  appear  to  be  no  hand  or  text  books  on  the 
industry, 

FnJt.  A  ateel  instniment  with  shsrp  ridges  or 
teeth,  used  for  abrading  or  cutting  down  other  bodies. 
One  of  the  earlieat  tools.  It  la  of  hardened  steel, 
tapering  to  an  end  inaerted  in  a  wooden  handle,  the 
reit  of  ita  length  covered  with  teeth.  A  roup  is  ft  file 
with  coarae  aingle  teeth  made  by  a  punch,  inateftd  of 
long  file  teeth  cut  acroaa  by  blows  of  a  chisel,  nies 
are  flat,  ronnd,  square,  three  tided,  and  vary  from  an 
Inch  to  ft  yard  lonjr.  A  tapsr  file  has  •  point  reduced 
in  width;  a  Munt  file  keepe  Its  sectional  shape  through- 
out. The  teeth  of  a  fUe  are  ain^e  cut,  double  eat, 
snd  rasp  cut,  and  are  graded  as  rough,  coarse,  bastard, 
second  cut,  amooth,  and  dead  cut.  Formerly  all  fllea 
were  handmade  from  a  ateel  bar  forged  to  shape, 
ground  amooth,  and  cut  by  hand  tools;  the  teeth  being 
cut  one  by  one  with  a  chisel  itmck  by  a  hammer,  each 
tooth  a  burr  or  ridge  of  metal,  raised  only  on  one 
side  of  the  cut,  the  same  distance  apart  and  of  uni- 
form depth.  They  were  tempered  by  heating  plunging 
in  cold  water,  scoured  in  sand,  washed  with  llmewater, 
dried,  oiled,  and  tested.  Uachine  made  files  have  the 
steel  bars  forged  by  band,  or  machines,  snd  are  then 
ground  smooth,  run  through  the  cutting  machines, 
which  are  a  moving  table  carrying  the  blanks  pro- 
gressively under  the  trip  hammer  srrangement  of  ent- 
ttng  ehlMla.    Thejr  are  then  tempered  and  oiled, 

FIBS  BXTiHUU  ISRmS.  A  device  to  smother 
flame,  which  can  be  placed  in  buildings  or  on  stalpa, 
snd  moved  as  desired,  to  liberate  antomaticallj,  or 
otherwiae,  water  or  steam  charged  with  gases.  Intro- 
duced in  Rtagland  (1816).  Of  varied  types,  generally 
a  receptacle  of  water  with  two  compartments,  one  con- 
taining some  carbonate,  and  the  other  some  acid. 
When  used,  the  two  ingredients  are  mixed  in  the 
water  by  inverting,  fracturing  a  section,  or  otherwise, 
and  carbon  dioxid  Is  formed,  which  smothers  flame. 
Chemical  engines  have  large  cylinders  on  wheels;  on 
ships  pipes  sre  run  to  desired  sections;  chemicals  form- 
ing dioxid  have  steam  passed  over  or  through  them  In 
action,  and  the  gas  is  carried  by  the  steam  to  the 
flame.  Automstic  extinguishers  released  by  hest  are 
used  on  ceilings;  hand  bombs  are  filled  with  chemicals, 
or  earbonio  ftdd  gas  nader  great  preeaure,  to  be  need 
at  the  outbreak  «  fire. 

PIREPROOFIKa.  A  icientlflc  attempt  to  obtain  a 
building  non-inflammable  and  not  serionsly  affected  by 
tire.  The  first  fireproof  buildings  were  of  a  public 
character,  where  the  archit«ct  was  hsmpered  neither  by 
cash  nor  space.  Thick  walls,  vsulled  floor  construc- 
tion, and  stone  stairways  demanded  much  area  and 
minimum  height.  With  the  introduction  of  iron  into 
buildings  came  the  first  real  demand  for  fireprooflng. 
The  floor  was  the  first  essential  in  1801,  when  Phillips 
k  Lee,  of  England,  erected  a  cotton  mill  with  cast-iron 
beams  and  brick  arches  sprung  between  them-  With 
the  introduction  of  the  rolled  I-beam  into  America 
(1858)  it  waa  possible  to  spring  a  single  brick  arch, 
bringing  the  floor  weight  down  to  75  pounds  per  square 
foot;  then  came  aolid  masonry  walls  inclosing  a  frame 
work  of  csst-irou  columns  carrying  rolled  iron  floor 
beams,  with  brick  arches  sprung  between  them.  The  col 
nmns  were  left  bare  (1670)  now  regarded  aa  poor  eon- 
atruetlon.    Then  came  the  hollow  tile  arA  uaed  in  tbe 
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New  YoA  poat  office  (1872),  uid  for  ten  yem  nothing 
adTueed.  A  aiae-inch  flat  tile  arch,  where  eftcb  tile 
had  one  horiiontal  and  one  rertlcal  web,  and  a  apecial 
flat  tUfl  iia«d  initead  of  plaeier  filling  to  protect  the 
lower  flangea  of  the  I'beama,  appeared  in  1888.  Then 
the  "akjr-ieraper"  era  dawned  in  Chicago,  to  ipread 
through  the  United  States,  and  to  prove  one  of  the 
■troDgeat  factors  in  developing  flreprooflng.  The  total 
height  is  aapported  by  steel  work,  the  outer  waUi  being 
seU-sapporting.  It  is  itructaTally  indepeodent  01 
floor*,  etc.  It  ia  Incomhnstible,  bat  net  fireproof,  as 
a  hot  fire  will  bnckle,  expand,  and  twiit  the  iron. 
Therefore  the  Steel  frame  mnst  bo  protected.  Fire- 
proof floors,  partitions,  roof,  ceilings,  etc.,  provide  for 
the  interior,  and  arches  of  hollow  tile,  concrete,  or 
oilier  tnatertal  are  used,  these  covering  the  ateel,  and 
also  ealcnlated  to  sopport  the  floor  loads.  The  ool- 
unrna  are  alao  protected  agunst  destmctive  heat.  Fire- 
proof doors  and  ahnttera  protect  agalnrt  the  adnit- 
sion  of  flre  from  ontBlde,  and  the  final  step  ia  the 
easential,  alwaya  at  eomraand,  equipment  to  fight  any 
flre  oecnrring.  Recent  fires  in  fireproof  bnlldinga  majr 
be  said  to  have  indoraed  the  construction  bnt  have  also 
shown  manv  weak  points.  In  hotels  where  the  qnes- 
tion  of  saietT  to  the  Individual  is  paramount,  the 
danger  Is  mndi  more  from  smoke  than  from  actual  flre. 

PlaOuK.  When  the  grain  is  not  apecifically  named^ 
all  "flour"  ie  the  ground  and  bolted  substance  of 
wheat.  This  grain  is  the  more  valuable  for  maldng 
bread  because  in  the  crude  gluten  of  the  kernel  is 
l^iadln,  a  highlv  tenacioua  substance  enabliag  the  flour 
to  hold  carbonic  acid  gas,  introduced  in  the  form  of 
yeast  or  baking  powder,  thus  makine  the  bread  "light." 
The  first  sacceasfnl  steam  flour  mill  was  in  London 
(1784).  Where  millstones  are  osed  they  have  sharp- 
edged  groorei,  the  cleansed  grain  being  led,  by  funnel- 
shaped  bona  termed  "hoppers,"  through  a  hole  in  the 
nppn  millBtone,  gradually  falling  between  Uiem  to  be 
gnrand.  Air  currents  keep  the  stones  from  overheating 
and  also  carry  away  the  flour.  It  passes  to  the 
dreosing  machine,  a  cylinder  held  at  45  degrees,  of  ex- 
tremely fine  silk  mesh  at  the  upper  end,  gradna^  be- 
coming coarser,  thus  separating  the  flour  into  dinrent 
qnalltiea,  ready  for  packing.  In  the  more  modem  mills 
Iron  or  porcelsin  rollers  are  used  instead  of  stones,  the 
grain  being  winnowed  between  rollings,  and  the  rollers 
must  be  kept  cool  or  the  floor  will  be  dark  and  have  a 
musty  odor.  A  wheat  kernel  has  a  central  core  of 
starchy  cells,  surrounded  by  gluten  cells  called  mid- 
dlings, covered  by  the  fibrous  and  indigestible  husk, 
the  middlings  being  the  valuable  bread  factor.  There 
are  two  machines  for  purifying  the  middlings,  the 
"gravity,",  which  passes  it  through  a  current  of  air 
blowing  the  bran  away,  and  the  "sieve,"  which  is  oscil- 
lated in  an  air  current,  also  removing  the  bran.  Self- 
raitinff  flour  is  flour  mixed  with  some  leavening  agent, 
such  as  baking  powder.  A  new  method  of  preserving 
flour  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  England.  By 
hydraulic  pressure  it  is  squeezed  into  bricks,  all  forms 
of  larval  life  destroyed^  the  flour  preserved  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  ana  from  mold,  800  pounds  of 
compressed  flour  occupy  the  space  of  100  pounds  in 
the  ordinary  state. 

FOBESTBT.  The  conservation  of  forest  products; 
arboriciilttire  being  the  care  of  the  individual  tree.  The 
uses  of  a  forest  are  to  supply  timber,  fuel,  etc. ;  to  offer 
protection  against  winds;  to  conserve  moisture,  check- 
ing its  loss  by  seepage  and  evaporation.  In  a  treeless 
country  great  swamps  and  deep,  spongy  soil  act  as 
reservoirs,  delivering  the  water  slowly,  but  in  the  thin- 
ner soiled  and  the  mountain  regions  forests  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  the  streams  and  rivers  are  not  to 
be  mere  trickles  In  the  summer  and  ragioK,  destructive 
torrents  in  the  spring.  The  growing  scarcity  of  forests 
was  felt  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Bcientiflc  cutting  and  re-plantinn  began.  In  France, 
Oermany,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  old  for- 
ests have  been  cared  for,  new  ones  laid  out,  denuded 
areas  reforested,  and  government  schools  maintained  to 
educate  skilled  foresters  as  an  important  national  In- 
dustry. For  a  long  time  in  the  United  States  the 
forest  wealth  appeared  so  vast  that  repressive  and  pro- 
tective measures  seemed  unnecessary,  until  forced  by 
the  wasteful  lumbering  methods,  and  the  destmctive 
forest  fires  due  to  carelessness.  Some  idea  of  the  lum- 
ber demands  of  the  United  States  may  be  formed  from 
ttie  fact  that,  annually,  the  sawed  lumber  is  estimated 
at  95,000,000,000  feet,  not  including  12,000.000.000 
fbet  of  shingles,  28,000,000  railway  ties,  or  1,000.000 
telwraph  and  telephone  poles,  or  the  wood  to  produce 
7,000,000  bushels  of  charcoal  and  500,000  cords  of 
tonloek  hark  for  tanning  purposes.  Extensive  res- 
•rratloas  have  been  made  about  the  watersheds  and 
floorcas  of  great  rivers,  and  in  18SS  there  wer«  86 


zeisrvations  embracing  more  than  46,000,000  mtw  el 
forest  lands.  There  are  also  a  namber  of  Btats  x*- 
serves  preventing  the  too  rapid  escape  of  water  in 
flooda,  and  avoiding  the  succeeding  scan^  water  snp- 
plj  for  irrigaUoa  and  other  naea.  Foreats  are  of  two 
kinds,  pure  and' mixed;  the  pure  species  mn  to  pines, 
spruce,  silver  fir,  Douglas  flr,  beech  and  maple,  and  the 
mixed  woods  do  best  wiUi  larch,  birch,  poplar,  asb, 
oak,  chestnut,  and  walnut.  Reforestation  is  achieved 
by  young  treea  obtained  by  seeding  in  nurseries,  and 
raising  them  large  enough  to  set  out,  and  by  nand- 
seeding  the  desired  area.  It  has  been  shown  that 
where  ^and  is  not  too  valuable  forests  can  be  made  to 
ay  tour  per  cent,  and  over,  and  many  large  owners 
Bve  secured  the  aid  of  government  experts  to  plan 


their  management.  Forestry,  properly  amiied,  is  the 
study  of  the  forest  as  a  living  organism,  the  life  of  the 
individual  tree  as  a  unit  of  the  vast  assemblage,  and 
the  best  means  of  caring  for  and  preserving  the  whole. 
ArboriewUwre  is  a  term  applied  to  the  scientific  enhiva- 
tion  and  eare  of  trees,  now  deveh^Ing  into  a  protes- 
HOn.  Numbers  of  young  men  have  taken  np  the  study 
under  the  Fotestry  Department  at  Washington,  D. 
alone  the  lines  already  founded  in  Europe.  Trees  an 
inspoeted,  diagnosed  for  ailments  as  though  bnmsn 
indlvidnsls  and  treated  accordingly.  Elm  trees  suffer 
from  a  beetle  burrowinr  under  the  outer  bark,  and  br 
shaving  off  this  bark  during  the  fall,  the  third  bark 
automatically  replaces  the  second  bark,  forcea  itself 
to  the  front,  and  the  tree  is  saved.  Where  wind  or 
strain  of  branches  has  produced  Assures  into  which 
wet  has  seeped,  the  decayed  parts  are  cut  away,  the 
sound  wood  dressed  with  grafting  oil,  a  shield  of  soft 
plaster  imposed,  and  an  outer  shield  of  tin.  Properly 
trimmed  the  bark  will  soon  grow  over  the  easing.  In  one 
case  a  tree  was  being  "strangled."  it  was  not  doing  well, 
and  examination  revealed  an  old  wire  circlin|[  it, 
boried  two  inches  deep;  when  removed  the  tree  revived. 
Old  hammock  hooks,  nails,  axe  heads,  etc.,  are  all 
swallowed  by  the  spreading  bark,  and  all  affect  the 
treea.  The  modem  student  of  arboriculture  unhetitat- 
ingly  makes  Us  diagnosis,  and  gives  treatment, , saving 
countless  thousands  of  handsome,  valnahle  trees. 

TUK.  The  p>rlndpal  far-bearing  animals  are  the 
ssble,  sesl,  ermine,  marten,  silver  and  red  fox,  sea 
otter  beaver,  wolf,  bear,  mink,  lynx,  badger,  raccoon, 
rabbit,  squirrel,  opossum,  hare,  muucrat,  and  cat  all 
found  In  North  America,  the  sable  principally  in  Rus- 
sia and  Siberia.  Chinchilla  and  coypn  (furnishing 
nutria  fur)  come  from  South  America,  monkey  from 
Africa,  and  lamb  from  Persia.  The  chief  source  is  the 
Hudson  Bay  country,  which  was  opened  in  Ifl70  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  fur  trading.  Commercially 
fnra  are  known  as  felted  or  dressed;  felted  furs  are 
used  for  hats,  fabrics,  etc.,  for  which  the  soft  short 
hair  next  to  the  skin  is  used;  the  longer  outer  hair 
being  cut  or  pulled  out;  a  special  machine  beinc  used 
for  removing  the  soft  for  of  the  beaver;  dressed  furs 
are  those  made  into  muffs,  boas,  hats,  capes,  trimmiuKs. 
and  carriage  robes,  by  the  furrier.  The  pelt  is  salted 
and  dried  by  the  hunter,  and  the  furrier  steeps  it  in 
a  mlxtnre  of  bran,  salt,  and  alum,  to  remove  grease 
from  pelt.  To  prevent  oiliness  of  the  fur  it  is  given 
a  bath  of  soda  and  soap;  the  alum  producing  a  tanned 
imallty  like  kid  leather.  The  Chinese  used  furs  as 
clothing  2,500  years  ago.  At  one  time  beaver  skins 
were  used  in  New  Amsterdam  in  place  of  currency. 

OAS.  Uurdoch  of  Redruth,  Cornwall,  En^and, 
developed  gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  erectini;  a 
plant  and  using  it  In  his  house  and  factory  <17B2). 
The  first  gas  company  was  the  National  Light  and 
Heat  Company  of  London  (1804);  the  flrst  street 
liehted  was  Pall  Hall  (1807);  other  places  rapidly 
following.  David  Melville,  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  used  kss 
(1805-1806);  Philadelphia  lighted  its  streets  (ISIS)- 
Boston  (1822),  and  New  York  (1825).  Coal  Is  heated 
in  retorts;  the  heavy  gas  i^iven  off  passes,  by  a  pipe 
termed  an  hydraulic  main,  throngh  curved  pipes  or 
condensers,  in  which  process  coal  tar  and  ammonlaesi 
liquor  condense  and  fall  Into  a  well.  The  gas  passes 
to  puri6ers,  over  slaked  lime,  which  takes  up  aulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid;  It'  is  then  heeded 
downward  to  the  gas  holder,  a  large  tank  whose  base 
rests  in  water,  and  from  which  the  gas  is  distributed 
to  the  consumers.  The  by-products,  to-day,  are  stated 
to  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  sas  obtained,  and 
include  coke,  ammonia,  anllin,  phenoC  or  carbolic  add, 
naphthalene  dyes,  various  artifidal  drnfa,  and  Lade  pet* 
fumes.  Aetijfiena  eaa  ia  a  componnd  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon  and  two  oi  hydrogen;  discovered  by  Rdmond 
DavT  (1838).  Its  modem  method  of  preparation  from 
calcium  carbid  was  discovered  by  Thomas  L.  Willson, 
a  Canadian  in  1803.  Calcium  carbidjs  formed  hy  ex- 
posing a  mixture  of  Urns  and  carbon ^fo^^fct^hf^SB 
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«leetrie  wre.  Caleium  r*rbid  treated  with  wftter  gires 
off  ftoetylene  gUi  which  burna  with  «  dMslinft  white 
li|^t;  ued  in  UoUted  plftces  remote  from  electric  or  gM 
ligfata.  Waitr  gM  is  made  hj-  decompoalng  water  m 
•team;  its  hydrogen  ia  mixed  with  a  heavier  earbon  gai 
derived  from  oil,  and  the  mixture  made  atable  by  lub- 
jeeting  it  to  a  high  temperatare.  Its  cheap oeaa  of 
production  ia  lU  chief  recommeodation ;  apparently  now 
offset  by  its  lack  of  by-produeU.  IbbeUon  acted  on 
Fontana's  discovery  (1824 )  and  developed  it ;  flrat 
Vnited  Stales  experiment  tried  at  Qirard  Houae,  Phil- 
adelphia <1SS8) ;  proeeaa  revolutionised  by  Lowe 
(1875),  who  received  the  Franklin  gold  medal  of  honor 
(1886).  WOaback  ftwner  improves  the  quality  of  gas 
light  and  aavea  combnation.  Invent«d  1^  Carl  Aver 
von  Welibach  (1885) ;  bcinn  an  apptieatlon  of  the 
Dntmmond  Kghl;  a  mantle  of  fabric  ta  dipped  In  re- 
fraetoTj  earth  salta;  the  Jlame  from  mixed  gaa  and  air 
beata  the  mantle,  which  glowa  with  brilliant  incandea- 
(vnce  of  pare  white  qaality.  Dmmnumd  Hffht  or  LitM 
Hffht  ia  a  piece  of  qnleklime  subjected  to  the  heat  from 
an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  emltlinj;  an  Intensely  bril- 
liant light.  Discovered  by  Lieutenant  Dmmmond  of 
England  (1828).  FinUch  gaa  Is  made  from  oil  and 
atored  in  a  highly  eompreaaed  state  in  cylinders  for 
ease  of  tranaportation.  Its  chief  use  ia  for  lighting 
railway  cars.  It  baa  recently  been  demonatrated  that 
the  modem  gas  engine  achieves  a  thermal  efficiencv  of 
30  In  a  possible  35,  and  is  therefore  an  almost  perfect 
machine;  experiments  are  now  dirocted  to  radical 
changes  In  method  of  operation  rather  than  to  Im- 
proving the  machine. 

QUBS.  A  combination  of  silica  (eand),  soda  ash, 
and  lime;  or  silica,  pearl  aah,  and  lead,  fused.  In  a 
molten  condition  it  can  be  formed  into  any  shape  by 
CMtlnsL  rolling,  blowing,  pressing,  drawing,  spinning, 
or  wuatnjc;  the  principal  methods  being  castinic.  blow- 
ing, and  presaing.  Soda,  lime,  and  aand  combine  for 
window  ^ass,  and  sods,  lime,  and  potash  for  plate 
glass;  the  potash  hardening  and  the  lime  toughening  the 
product,  nere  haa  been  little  change  in  the  furnace, 
consisting  of  eight  to  twelve  emdbles  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  bent  of  20,000  degreea  Fahrenheit.  Some  few  fac- 
tories have  inatallad  the  eonlinnona  tank,  gas-boated 
fumaee.  Window  and  plate  glaaa,  bottles,  and  iars 
are  the  principal  branches  oc  product.  In  making 
trindow  glaaa  the  molten  maas  flows  Into  the  refining 
compartment  under  a  higher  temperature  until  the 
liquid  ia  clefr;  in  the  gathering  compartment  it  ia  thick- 
ened by  a  lower  temperature  for  the  gatherer,  who  ia 
aided  by  small  blaat  furnaces  known  as  "glory  holes," 
each  with  several  openings  into  the  flames,  to  finish  his 
piece  of  work.  Protected  by  a  mask  held  in  his  teeth 
ne  dips  the  long  iron  blower  pipe  again  and  again  into 
the  liquid  until  he  baa  attached  a  lump  weighing  20  to 
40  pounds.  It  is  revolved  in  the  pot  to  even  it,  and  in 
an  iron  mold  to  make  it  pear-shsped.  The  gatherer 
then  passes  It  to  the  blower,  who  makes  a  great  glass 
bubble,  which  he  keeps  constantly  swinging  and  rotat- 
ing, and  being  blown  into,  until  a  flve-foot  long  cylin- 
der is  evolved.  Uacb  of  this  work  is  now  done  by 
machinery.  The  lower  end  ia  broken  in  the  furnace 
and  the  hole  enlarged.  The  cylinder  Is  detached  by  a 
thread  of  hot  gjaas  to  which  Is  applied  a  cold  iron,  and 
a  diamoad  or  rod  hot  iron  is  nsed  to  spilt  it  lengthwise. 
The  flattoner  warms  tbo  ttibe  in  an  oven,  regulatod 
beat  eanrinir  It  to  open  aatomaUcalljr ;  It  la  slowly 
cooled  and  then  cnt.  Colored  glass  ia  made  by  adding 
dyes,  usuat^  metal  oxids,  to  the  fluid  glass.  Wateh 
crv'taU  are  circles  cnt  from  the  blown  glass  spheres, 
the  edges  being  curved.  Crown  glass  is  almost  obso- 
lete and  was  made  by  flattening  the  sphere.  Flint  glass 
should  contain  lead,  but  the  term  is  applied  to  number- 
less forms  exclusive  of  windowpanes  and  dark  bottles. 
Plate  glass  Is  molten  glaaa  poured  on  a  casting  table 
and  rolled  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Oround  glass  is 
when  the  surface  is  slightly  roughened.  Cathedral, 
opate»eent,  art,  ribbed,  and  wire  glaaa  are  largely  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Statea,  the  latter  giving  protec- 
tion agalnat  storm,  stone,  and  Are  risks.  Cut  glass  is 
blown  and  then  ground  into  brilliant  faces  or  facets; 
grindstones  moistened  by  wet  sand  cut  the  rough  out- 
line to  be  finished  by  emeir  wheels  and  putty  powder. 
Optical  glass  la  cut,  ground,  and  polished  from  a  solid 
lump,  mostly  made  in  Francs  and  Germany;  the  Alvan 
Clark  factory  at  Cambridge,  Hass.,  being  world  famoua 
tor  fine  lenses  polished  id  this  country.  BoUUa  and 
frvU  jart  are  machine-made,  except  the  narrow 
necked  bottles,  Pruatd  glassware  is  often  molten  glaaa 
powcd  into  •  Bold,  the  Afect  being  shaped  by  a  lever, 
Olosa  briekt  ara  boinc  introduced  ia  France  as  hygienio 
and  easr  to  mate;  toey  are  used  in  walls,  pavements, 
flooilncs  of  batt  rooms  and  bospltsls,  laboratorios,  «te.. 
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as  they  are  free  from  chemical  taint,  moiature,  or  dnst. 
fliey  are  attractive. 

OUrOOSB.  The  eommerdal  ass  of  this  tsrm  Is  ro- 
atrictad  to  tbe  sagar  synip  rssoltinc  froia  treatinx 
starch  with  snlphnrie  add.  Water  aeidnlatod  with 
one  per  eent,  of  anlphurie  add  is  boiled ;  a  hot  mixture 
of  stardi  and  -water  ia  dlowsd  to  flow  Into  it  and  is 
boiled  for  about  80  minutes.  Chalk  Is  tbsn  sdded  to 
neutralise  tbo  acid  and  aettles  as  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  clear  liquid  ia  drawn  off  and  ia  need  aa  aymp,  or 
evaporated  to  grape  augar.  Aa  aaeb  it  is  only  one  half 
as  sweet  as  cane  sBgar.  Glucose  aymp  is  nara  aa  table 
ayrup,  in  brewing,  in  ths  manufaetnre  of  cheap  eandy, 
and  for  bee  food. 

GTBOBOOPS.  A  term  whose  meaning  has  wonder- 
fully expanded  within  two  yeara.  Originally  it  waa 
an  inatrument  exhibiting*  various  properties  of  rotation, 
first  described  by  Bohnenberger  (1817);  the  inventor 
is  not  known.  Its  principle  ia  that  If  a  maas  be  set 
in  rotation  about  its  principal  axia  of  inertia  of  great- 
eat  or  least  moment,  it  will  continue  revolving  about  it, 
and.  unleas  force  is  applied,  tbe  direction  of  the  axis 
will  be  unchanged.  This  has  been  applied  to  railroad- 
ing and  aeema  likely  to  revolntionlxe  that  important 
induatry.  It  is  claimed  to  render  posaible  the  mono- 
rail, which  has  so  long  pussled  inventors,  the  spinning 
gyroscope  within  the  car  preserving  the  equulbrium 
when  running  straight  or  automatically  when  rounding 
curvea;  a  aimple  deflnition  being  that  a  apianing  top 
placed  at  an  angle  of  48  degrees  to  tlie  floor  will  rise 
upright  on  the  point  of  equal  friction.  As  the  car 
nears  a  carve  its  centrifugal  sction  tends  to  throw  it 
outward,  but  by  a  simple  application  of  the  tcp  idea, 
the  spinning  gyroscope  forces  the  car  back  to  Its  level. 
There  have  already  been  nssd  esrs  40  feet  long,  10  wide, 
18  deep,  carrying  16  tons  in  ftdght  or  passenger,  sad 
weighing  22  tons.  Tbe  two  eyroseopes  were  threa  feet 
six  Inches  in  diameter,  weighed  one  and  a  third  toas, 
and  made  3,000  revolntlons  a  minate. 

HEAT  and  VENTZLATIOlf.  Twin  necessities  la 
sanitation  and  engineering  in  buildinn.  Artificial 
heat  brings  a  demand  for  ventilation,  where  natural 
heal  exiata  ventilation  la  effected  by  loosely  constmcted 
buildings  specially  designed  to  admit  air  reinforced  by 
the  more  open  life  led  by  the  aversge  individual.  In 
eolder  latitudes  heating  becomes  necessary,  but  without 
corresponding  ventilation  proves  an  anmlxed  evil. 
Heating  ia  to  produce  an  even,  moderate  temperatnre; 
ventilation  ia  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  displace  the  air  swiftly  polluted  by  nan,  ma- 
chinery, fabrics,  etc.  The  EngUsh  standard  of  mod- 
erate heat  is  60  Fahrenheit,  in  the  United  States  TO 
Fahrenheit,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  more  humid 
and  more  uniform  climate  of  England.  Fuel  Is  gen- 
erally nsed  for  heating;  eosi  and  wood,  some  little  gas 
and  oil,  with  faeated  air,  aleam  or  hot  water  circulated 
from  main  eenten  In  wbieh  fuel  has  generated  the 
initial  heaL  Heat  is  eommunicatsd  hy  direct  or  in- 
direct radiation.  Direet  when  obtained  from  stoves, 
fireplaces,  fumsces,  or  when  hot  water,  air,  or  steam  is 
conveyed  to  radiators  by  pipes.  Indirect  when  air  ia 
heated,  paased  over  some  centrally  heated  surface, 
and  then  forced  into  the  rooms,  etc.,  of  the  buildings. 
Direct  radiation  simply  heats  the  air  alreadv  in  the 
room;  indirect  radiation  brings  in  new  air,  previously 
heated. — thus  beinip  a  means  of  ventilation  aa  well  aa 
a  medium  of  hratmg.  Fireplaces  heat  by  the  direct 
method,  the  heat  passing  from  the  center  of  combus- 
tion in  straight  lines  until  deflected;  thuB  an  open  fire 
may  warm  one  side  of  a  man  while  the  other  is  still 
cold,  until  the  entire  air  in  the  room  has  been  warmed. 
Much  heat  pssaes  up  the  chimney.  With  stoves  stsnd- 
ing  out  in  rooms  much  indirect  heating  also  obtains  by 
air  passing  over  the  hented  snrfacea.  Up  to  SO  years 
ago  most  of  the  heating  of  the  United  States  houses 
was  by  heated  air  from  a  furnace;  fuel  produced  the 
heal,  freah  air  was  sutomatically  supplied  from  out  of 
doors,  psBsed  into  the  furnace,  and  so  through  the  flues 
to  the  "registers,"  or  gratinga,  in  the  floor  or  walls. 
Then  heating  by  hot  water  was  introdaced,  and  prac- 
tically supplanted  the  old  furnace  In  factories, 
spsrtments,  and  large  dwellings,  churchea,  etc.  The 
hot  water  heating  ayatem  waa  introduced  into  England 
In  leiB  by  the  Marquia  de  Chaboaae,  and  waa  in  nae  In 
Canada  long  before  ths  United  States  fell  Into  line. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Invented  a  cast-iron  open  heater  pro- 
jecting into  the  chamber,  radiating  heat  from  back, 
aides,  snd  top,  as  veil  as  the  front  (1744);  the  east- 
iron  box  stove  appeared  (1762);  the  first  base-burner 
(1S30)  marked  the  beginniuR  of  the  steady  advance  to 
the  present  perfection.  Franklin  (1744)  probabb^  intro- 
daced the  hot-air  furnace  to  supply  pure  heated  air  to 
rooms,  sad  osriy  ia  the  followinf  oontvnr  tUs  «** 
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developed,  the  first  fnniftce  in  New  Ebgland  beinK  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1885).  Tbe  method  of  heating  by 
hot  water  wSiB  known  to  the  Romans,  but  with  the  fall 
of  Rome  became  a  lost  art.  'I'tie  open  flreplaces  are 
attractive,  cozy,  and  I'hcertul,  but  uuiy  produce  10  to 
25  per  cent,  of  heat  from  a  given  comiiustion;  they 
induce  daogerouB  draughts  by  drawing  air  frum  win- 
dows, doors,  etc.,  to  tne  chimney ;  the  atove  rtidiates 
heat  but  exhausts  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  does 
not  change  the  local  air;  furnaces  bring  fresh  air  but 
it  is  necessarily  dry,  and  with  the  shutting  off  the 
heat  in  a  sufficiently  warm  room,  ceases  also  the  sup- 
plfin^  of  fresh  air.  Water  and  steam  radiate  heat, 
DTinging  no  change  of  air,  no  moisture.  Gas  beating 
must  be  closely  watched  because  of  the  minute  uncon- 
sumed  particles  of  gas  which  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere to  join  with  tbe  escaped  gasee  deleterious  to 
human  health.  Heating  by  gas  is  less  expensive 
than  by  eleciricitr,  but  gas,  at  91.00  per  1,000  feet, 
nalEes  it  cost  S  to  12  times  as  much  as  heating  by 
coal.  YtTMlation  considered  opart  from  beat  i<i  a  mat- 
ter greatly  misunderstood.  To  open  a  window  only 
at  the  bottom,  and  on  one  aide  of  the  room  1%  aimply 
to  pack  the  lifter,  heated,  impure  air  up  to  the  ceiling 
by  the  indux  of  heavier,  pnrer,  colder  air;  windowa 
ationld  be  opened  top  and  bottom,  and  where  possible 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The  drawback  to  rely- 
ing on  window  ventilation  is  that  iu  cold  weather  it  is 
frequently  ineffectively  done.  It  also  has  no  effect  on 
the  quality  of  air  introduced,  giving  no  purer  air  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Therefore  ventilation 
should  be  made  a  vital  force  in  modern  buildings. 
Normal  air  contains  20.9  oxygen,  79  hydrogen  and 
■rgon,  and  0.1  per  cent,  of  other  substances  including 
carbonic  acid;  after  passing  through  Ihe  lungs  there 
is  16  oxygen,  79.5  hydrogen,  and  4.4  carbonic  acid. 
Diminished  oxygen  lowers  the  vital  principle  in  the  air 
supply  rendering  serious  dieturbances  passible,  and  the 
burning  of  gas.  oil,  and  many  other  illuminanls  sIko 
decreases  the  oxygen.  Each  person  in  a  room  should 
receive  at  least  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute. 


CAsnxa  Pig  Ibon. 


For  the  removal  of  foul  air  there  are  used  exhaust 
fans,  blowers,  propellers,  and  pumps  placed  in  air- 
ducta,  either  forcing  or  creating  vacuums.  In  several 
up-to-date  factories  the  air  is  now  automatically 
changed  every  three  minutes. 

IMK.  Any  colored  fluid  used  in  writing  or  print- 
ing. Of  great  antiquity,  generally  of  ivory  black,  lamp- 
black or  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  gall  products. 
The  liquid  of  the  cnttlefish  is  reported  by  Pliny  and 
Cicero,  and  the  inks  of  the  ancients  were  of  rpd,  pur- 
ple^ green,  gold,  ond  silver.  Up  to  twenty  years  ago 
writing  ink  was  made  from  sulphate  of  iron,  gum,  snd 
water;  to-day  it  is  more  Inrgcly  an  snilin  product.  A 
fountain  pen  ink  is  made  from  nigrosin,  an  anilin  prod- 
uct. Red  and  other  colored  inks  are  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  dve  in  alcohol,  adding  diKtilled  water, 
and  heating  until  the  alcohol  passes  off,  adding  n  small 
amount  of  dissolved  gum  arabic  to  give  body.  Gnpi/ing 
ink  has  dextrin,  or  gum  arabic.  in  quantity  added  to 
ordina^  ink;  and  indelible  inks  contain  India  ink. 
Many  fluids  form  eolorlegK  or  aeeret  inks  which  become 
legible  under  heat,  or  chemicals.  Ink  powders  are  dry 
ink.  PriJttinff  ink  is  a  pigment  of  lampblack  mixed 
with  linseed  oil  or  turpentine;  other  pigments  being 
nsed  for  other  colors.  Ink  should  distribute  freely, 
dry  quickly,  and  be  proof  against  time  or  chemical 
reagents. 

XKON.  The  most  common  ore  of  iron  ia  the  oxid 
known  as  hematite.  The  iron  is  reduced  to  a  metallio 
■late  by  the  addition  of  carbon,  and  exposure  to  great 


heat,  which  drives  off  the  oxygen  in  the  form  of  canon 
dioxid;  tbe  metallic  iron  melling,  and  being  drawn  off 
into  troughs  forming  it  inio  masses  of  pig  iron.  At 
first  charcoal  was  used  for  carbon,  and  the  first  great 
advance  was  the  use  of  Ihe  forced  draught  invented  by 
Lord  Dudley  (1621).  Coke  was  used  by  Darby  (1750) 
in  place  of  coal;  puddling  and  rolling,  which  changes 
cast  iron  to  wrought  iron,  was  introduced  by  Henry 
Cort  of  England  (1T83-I7e4}  and  olso  the  reverber- 
atory  furnace  with  concave  bottom  to  receive  the  iron 
from  the  smelter  during  the  process-  Neilson  of  Qlas- 
gow  devised  the  hot  air  blast  (1828),  reducing  the 
cast  of  smelting.  Pig  iron  cannot  be  rolled  or  ham- 
mered until  it  has  been  remelted  and  the  impurities 
of  carhop,  silica,  etc.,  removed;  the  wronght-iron  rea- 
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Idne  obtained  can  be  rolled  or  hammered.  Oalvanittd 

iron  has  undergone  no  change  in  process  since  Craw- 
furd  (18.37)  demonstrated  how  to  melt  cine,  previously 
coated  with  dry  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  plunge  the  iron 
into  tbe  hath,  guiding  it  by  submerged  rollers.  Bet- 
«emrr  SUel  is  iron  and  carbon,  standing  midway  be- 
tween east  iron,  which  contains  more  carbon,  and 
wiMught  iron,  containing  no  carbon.  Sleel  is  made  by 
abstracting  only  a  part  of  the  carbon  from  cast  iron, 
but  abstracting  all  impurities.  The  discoveriea  of 
Henry  Besfemer  of  England  (1855)  rank  as  the  most 
important  in  metallurgy.  The  converter  is  bottia 
shaped.  15  feet  high,  9  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  iron 
lined  with  protecting  material;  it  has  a  slanting  neck 
with  an  opening  at  one  side,  and  holds  8  to  10  tons  of 
melted  metal:  >t  is  emptied  by  turning  upon  trunnions 
by  gear  wheels.  Through  openings  at  the  bottom  and 
nozzles,  or  air  pipes,  streams  of  air  are  injected  into 
the  red  metal  to  burn  out  the  carbon  and  aiUcon,  then 
fcrromanganese  or  spiegeleisen  is  added  to  remove  the 
sulphur  and  iron  oxid,  and  the  fluid  maaa  ia  ready 
for  casting.  The  Bessemer  process  cheapens  the  cost 
of  all  mannfacttires  of  steel.  Open  IlearlK  Steel  takes 
severnl  hours  to  make;  Bessemer  only  fifteen  minutes 
but  the  Open  Hearth  process  produces  a  finer,  more 
uniform  quality,  and  is  recognised  as  the  best  steel 
made.  Cast  iron  is  melted  with  wrought  Iron,  Iron 
sponge,  iron  oxid.  or  scrap  steel.  In  a  reverberatory 
furnace  heated  with  gases,  ferromanganese  or  spiecel- 
eisen  being  added  at  the  close  of  the  process.  Tbe 
best  known  process  is  the  Siemens-Martin.  Armor 
Plate  is  made  by  three  proeesses:  (I)  enormons  rolls 
formed  direct  from  huge  ingots;  (2)  by  hammering 
steel  into  pliite  form  by  stenni  hammers  weighing  125 
tons;  or  (ri)  by  hydrniilic  press  forges  squeesing  the 
iron  info  sliapc  under  14,000  tons'  pressure.  The  lat- 
ter proriKR  makes  the  Harveyi/ed  steel  armor  plate  for 
United  Slates  sliips.  In  shaping,  there  arc  used  planers 
and  rotary  saws  to  trim  metal  weighing  125  tons. 
Cf  ment,ition  and  In  rdening  bv  the  "Harvey"  process 
( ]  888-1891 )  coiisislH  of  imb  -dding  the  face  of  the 
plate  in  carbon ;  iirotecling  the  back  and  sides  with 
sand,  heating  nearly  to  the  melting  point  of  cast  Iron, 
thus  hardening  the  surfnce.  One  of  Ihe  most  recent 
valuable  additirns  to  handling  iron  is  the  clearing 
nwny  of  tangled  iron  wreckage,  and  of  cutting  and 
brazing  all  commercial  work  by  the  oxt/hydrie  proceti. 
It  is  based  on  the  chemical  attraction  between  iron  and 
oxygen  which  makes  iron  burn  freely  in  an  oxygen 
aimoijphere.  Two  nozzles,  terminating  In  a  single  nos- 
sle,  deliver  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  preheat  the 
metal  to  any  desired  temperature,  generally  1,800  to 
1.5Q0  degrees  Fahrenheit;  thia  being  attained,  without 
movement  or  delay,  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  is 
directed,  acting  as  a  cutting  tool  oxidizing  without 
melting,  the  oxida  formed  being  blown  away  by  the 
force  of  the  blast.  Four  feet  of  solid  metal  can  be^nt 
in  four  per  cent,  of  the  time  bitheifo*enpt(we^ I ^ 
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clrcuUr  outline  was  made  on  9-inch  chrome  nickel  itHl, 
and  the  linear  foot  speed  of  the  cut  was  two  and  a 
quarter  seconda.  The  apparatui  conaiata  of  two  aleel 
bottlea  coataining  oxygen  and  hydroKen,  the  preiaure 
faugea,  mixing  chamber,  noiilei,  and  armored  tubing 
to  carry  the  gai.  Bottle  presBure  ia  1,500  to  2,000 
pouada  per  square  inch.  With  all  tremendoua  modern 
improvementa  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  historic  Da- 
maacna  steel,  in  the  award  blades  of  that  period,  haa 
not  yet  been  equaled  aa  an  artistic  product. 

liA.CE.  An  ornamental  fabric  of  linen,  cotton,  or 
■ilk  threads,  made  by  hand  or  machinery,  with  a  vast 
diatinction  between  the  two  producta.  The  earliest 
mention  of  lace  ia  in  the  fifteenth  ceotury,  a  gradual 
CTOlutioD  from  the  much  older  art  ol  embroidery. 
Handmade  lace  is  of  two  kinds,  point  lai^e,  which  is 
made  with  a  needle,  and  pillow  lace,  made  with  bobbins 
on  a  pillow.  The  machine  lace  gives  a  more  or  less 
close  imitation  of  each  variety.  In  point  lace  a  thread 
ia  stitched  along  the  outline  of  a  paiiern  on  paper, 
parchment,  or  doth,  and  tht!  intervening  space  ia  cov- 
ered or  connected  with  intervening  stilchcs,  the  oper- 
ation being  a  species  of  team  work;  the  design  ia  alao 
pricked  out  on  paper  from  a  drawing.  Pillow  lace  haa 
the  paper  pattern  attached  to  tbt  pillow,  pins  are  stuck 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  threads  of  the  bobbina 
are  plaited  around  them,  forming  the  network  arrange- 
ment alwaya  seen  in  pillow  lace.  Many  patterns  are 
made  in  strips,  and  so  deftly  united  thai  detection  is  al- 
most impoastble.  One  reanon  advanced  for  the  sus- 
tained high  price  of  old  laces  is  that  they  were  made  by 
"hereditary  fingers."  the  result  nf  several  generationM 
of  exclusive  lace  workers;  the  French  Revolution  and 
several  wars  derimated  the  lace  workers,  diverted  them 
from  their  craft  to  coarser  work,  and  this,  with  the 
loas  of  most  of  the  old  established  "patterns."  makes 
the  lace  of  the  old  regime  unique,  always  distinguish- 
able  from  the  best  of  the  modern  product,  and  priced 
accordingly.  The  lace  machine  ia  complicated,  and 
while  adequately  reproducing  the  patterna  it  curiously 
lacka  the  Individuality  and  personality  found  in  the 
older  handmade  lace.  Irish  lace  haa  for  some  lime  had 
a  vogue,  but  ia  too  coarse  in  pattern  and  texture  to  be 
rated  with  Honiton,  Duchess,  Valenciennes,  etc. 

ULATHES.  The  skina  of  animals  of  which  the  tex- 
ture haa  been  made  permanent.  Skins  are  of  two 
parta, — the  outer,  on  which  the  hair  grows,  and  the 
inner  true  skin,  or  cerium,  of  gelatinous  fibers,  which 
under  treatment,  is  the  basis  of  leslher,  In  tanning 
the  gelatin  ia  combined  with  tannic  acid,  and  by  a  later 
process  with  chromium  salts:  in  "tawing"  it  Is  united 
with  mineral  salts;  and  in  "shamnying"  it  is  combined 
with  fatt^  anbstances.  At  the  tanneries  the  condition 
of  the  hides  cauaes  the  preliminary  process  to  differ 
slightly,  but  skins  sre  soaked  and  the  fiesh  scraped 
from  Ibem;  hung  in  heated  rooms  to  loosen  the  hair 
for  detaching.  In  making  sole  leather,  but  for  dressed 
leather  the  ronts  are  dressed  with  milk  of  lime.  After 
the  hair  is  removed  the  skina  ore  placed  In  a  decoction 
of  pigeon  or  dog  dung  and  water,  called  "hating," 
which  makes  them  soft  and  pliant,  and  are  then 
tanned  by  placing  them  in  a  pit  between  layers  of  oak 
bark,  or  other  materials,  ana  plenty  of  water.  This 
process  is  hastened  in  various  ways,  many  other  in- 
gredients are  now  used,  the  chrome  process  saving  mil- 
lions of  trees  annually;  it  was  invented  commercially 
by  AugnatuB  Schulti  (1884),  and  only  takes  a  few 
hours  to  cure  a  skin.  Tawing  is  the  use  of  antiseptic 
dressing  to  prevent  decay,  and  ahamoying  is  cleansing 
skins  with  lime,  dressing  with  brnn  to  remove  the  lime, 
and,  while  wet,  they  are  oiled  with  fish,  seal,  or  whale 
oil,  to  make  them  pliable.  The  raiiHt  conlly  is  piano 
leather,  made  principally  from  the  skin  of  the  American 

rray  deer  found  near  the  Qreat  Lakes,  a  German  family 
aiding  the  secret  of  its  proceKs.  It  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  piano  hammers  of  the  highest  grsde  instru- 
ments. Leather  made  by  the  North  American  Indians 
has  freijuently  been  declared  equal  In  the  best  modern 

Firoduction,  and  the  Kafflrs  of  South  Africa  excel  in  rur- 
ng  skins  so  that  water  does  not  m^ike  them  hard,  but 
leaves  even  horsehide  as  soft  as  rhnmoia  leather. 
They  clear  the  skin  of  flesh  and  fat  by  bundles  of 
mimosa  thoma  arranged  like  toothpicks,  nnd  then  work 
In  a  little  grease  and  punk  from  the  gunrri-wood  tree. 
Relays  of  six  men  keen  the  skin  constantly  kneaded 
over  their  knees  and  elbows  for  twenty-four  hours;  the 
skin  is  then  slrelrhed  to  cool,  is  ngain  worked  for  six 
hours,  cooled,  and  ia  ready  for  use.  Chinese  lenlhers 
4,000  years  old  are  soft  and  pliable  as  new.  Varieties 
of  leather  are:  Morocco,  made  from  goatskins  with 
■heepskfna  used  aa  imitations,  dved  on  the  outside 
grain  and  having  a  rough  granulated  surface  given  by 
contact  with  engraved  boxwood  balls;  Russia,  with  ita 


pleaaant  small  of  the  birch  bark  osad  in  tanning;  Jap- 
anese varietiei  In  patent  or  enamel  leather,  prepared  by 
coatiDf  tha  fieah  aidt  of  skins  with  lampblack  and  Un- 
seed oil,  then  varnished  with  linaeed  oil,  Prussian  blu«, 
and  turpentine;  the  leather  is  scraped  with  pamlce 
stone  and  dried  in  a  moderate  heat  for  three  days,  the 
proceu  being  completed  by  ten  houra'  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Better  patent  leather  ia  now  made  from  the 
chrome  process.  Skins  uaod  in  leather  are  those  of 
the  cow,  ox,  calf,  buffalo,  horse,  sheep,  lamb,  goat, 
kid,  deer,  dog,  seal,  hog,  walrus,  kangaroo,  and  alli- 
gator. Walrus  hides  are  uaed  for  buffing  wheela;  hog- 
akin  for  aaddles,  etc.;  dogskin  for  gloves,  and  cowhide 
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for  boots  and  shoes.  Scraps  are  treated  with  fluidg 
to  form  a  paste  that  is  pressed  into  molds  for  combs, 
buttons,  etc. 

ZiZTHOaBAPHT.  The  art  of  surface  printing  from 
stone  or  metal.  A  greaay  Ink  ia  used  to  make  a  reverae 
drawing  on  what  is  known  as  a  "lithographic  atone," 
a  variety  of  porous  calcium  carbonate.  When  the  de- 
sign ia  finished  the  stone  is  transferred  to  the  fiat  bed- 
presB,  and  a  water  roller  goes  over  the  entire  stone 
before  ink  rollers  are  applied.  Otherwise  it  is  the 
usual  form  of  printing.  The  water  is  rejected  by  the 
ink,  but  imparts  a  desirable  finish  to  the  stone  where 
there  is  no  design.  The  moist  surface  repels  the  ink 
while  the  greasy  design  takes  it  readily.  Smooth  stones 
are  used  for  pstchei  of  solid  color,  but  if  varied  tones 
are  needed,  it  is  roughened;  light  and  dark  (Inta  being 
controlled  by  the  use  of  a  grease  pencil  on  the  tiny, 
roughened  points.  Zinc  and  aluminium  have  been  suc- 
reniful  substitutes  for  the  lithographic  atone,  which  is 
heavy  and  expensive,  line  being  limited  to  the  coarser 
type  of  work.  An  aluminium  rotary  press,  printing  one 
side  of  the  paper  from  a  sheet  of  metal  bent  round  the 
cylinder,  is  rapidly  superseding  the  fist  bed-press, 
Chromolithography,  ot,  color  printing,  is  done  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  stone  a  tracing  of  the  artist's  picture, 
giving  the  outline  and  form  of  all  shadows  and  distinct 
patches  of  color.  From  thia  many  proofs  are  pulled 
on  a  coated  transfer  paper;  aa  many  proof*  aa  there  are 
colors  required  are  grained,  and  each  color  is  drawn 
on  a  separate  proof,  great  care  being  taken  to  represent 
exactly  the  amount  of  each  color  in  the  original,  ao 
that  all  the  printings  together  shall  reproduce  the  orig- 
inal. Photoiithoffraphj/  is  printing  pictures  from  stones 
on  which  line  or  stipple  drawinga  nave  been  produced 
by  photography, 

LOOOMOTIVE.  An  engine  and  boiler  mounted  on 
wheels,  capable  of  self-propulsion  along  a  track,  ape- 
ciflcally  a  railway  engine.  The  firat  one  waa  for  use 
on  roads,  the  prepared  iron  way  coming  later.  The 
gradual  steps  progressing  to  the  modem  engine  are 
fnirly  well  grasped,  or  may  be  found  in  detail  in  scien- 
tific handbooks.  The  developments  between  IBBO  and 
J900  were  stupendous,  the  weight  on  the  drivers  in- 
creasing from  a  maximum  of  65,000  pounds  to  105,000 
pounds  in  passenger  engines,  and  as  high  as  135,000 
pounds  in  the  ten  wheel  type.  The  healing  aurface 
has  increased  from  2,20(1  to  3,000  square  feet,  and  the 
Krate  area  from  30  to  36  square  feet.  The  result  haa 
been  greatly  increased  speed,  attaining  105.75  miles  an 
hour  for  a  apace  of  seven  miles,  and  the  Empire  State 
ExprcRS  drew  nix  cars,  weighing  261  tons,  seven  miles 
at  101.35  mites  per  hour,  in  a  to'al  run  of  BO  miles 
averaging  07.60  miles  per  hour.  This  is,  possibly,  the 
highest  horse  power  developed  in  the  pasRenirer  service. 
In  general  the  move  has  been  to  loritcr  locomotives. 
Then  eleclriritv  appeared  as  a  pnwer  factor.  The  New 
York  Central  Railway  followed  the  lead  of  the  Balti- 
more ft  Ohio  Railway,  and  installed  electricity  aa 
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pow«r  from  High  Brid^  to  the  nKtropoHtnn  terminiu, 
to  obriate  smoke,  etc.,  in  the  unavoidable  tunnels  and  it 
has  proved  so  satiBfactory  that  mutj  regard  it  as  the 
befpnninf  of  the  end  of  steam  power  on  railwaya. 
This  yexr  a  Urge  175-ton  freight  locomotive  haa  been 
completed  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hftrtford 
Rkilroftd,  to  ran  hj  electricity  and  test  thoronghly  tJie 
ftdvantaces  of  electrically  handled  freight,  and  also 
heavy  passenger  traffic.  The  motors  are  placed  above 
the  axles,  raisinc  the  center  of  gravity  and  reducing 
shock  to  Toadbea  and  strains  to  track.  It  is  mounted 
on  two  tmcka,  one  pivoted  on  a  center  pin,  the  other 
having  a  lateral  movement  as  well  as  a  pivotal  move- 
ment, permitting  It  to  negotiate  all  curves.  Four 
SSO  horse  power  single  phase  motors  are  used,  operated 
either  by  the  11,000  volt  slternatiog  current,  or  the 
600  volt  direct  current.  Flexible  connection  between 
the  power  and  the  wheels  is  established  by  gearing  the 
motor  to  a  quilt  on  the  axle,  which  is  provided  with 
driving  arms  projecting  between  spokes  of  the  wheel; 
these  arms  beiufr  connected  with  coil  springs  which 
Absorb  shocks  and  strains  of  transmission,  naa  equalise 
tbs  gears.  It  has  a  guaranteed  hauling  capacity  of 
2,000  tona  and  a  guarsnteed  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour 
with  a  full  load,  which  means  from  76  to  100  loaded 
freight  can.  The  supremacr  of  the  old  style  steam 
engine  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  low  pressure  tur- 
bine as  demonstrated  at  the  New  York  subway  power 
slstion,  where  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  of  total 
horse  power  hss  been  effectod,  at  the  same  time  gaining 
an  increased  economy  of  25  to  35  per  cent.  The  old 
high  pressure  exhaust  was  extremely  wasteful  and  the 
invention  of  the  compound  engine  logicsl.  Then  fol- 
lowed triple  and  quadruple  engines,  the  limit  of  expan- 
sion t>eing  reached  when  the  low  pressure  cylinder 
became  too  big  for  practical  purposes.  There  the  tur- 
bine comes  in.  The  reciprocating  engine  working  on 
the  higher  ranges  of  pressure,  and  the  turbine  working 
on  the  lower  ranges,  are  the  complements,  the  one  of 
the  other,  and  when  acting  in  combination  form  an 
ideally  economic  arrangement.  The  range  of  applica- 
tion is  very  wide,  and  there  will  be  saved  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat  and  power  now  lost  in  reversing  rolling 
engines,  winding  engines,  and  in  power  bouaea  of 
indnatrial  establishments,  whtre  it  wtll  be  possible  to 
mn  an  addition  to  the  works  on  the  power  recovered 
between  ^linder  and  condenser.  The  largest  steam- 
ships In  the  world,  now  under  construction,  will  em* 
body  the  same  combination  in  their  engina  rooms. 
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LUHBB&niO.  Trees  are  felled  by  sawing  part 
through,  and  then  chopping  In  the  dirnetlon  the  tree  It 
desired  to  fall;  it  ia  trimmed  of  bran«^ea  and  the 
trunk  cut  Into  lengths  1^  crosscut  saws.  Trees  remote 
from  waterways  are  cut  into  logs  and  drawn  to  the 
mills ;  rail  or  water,  and  in  some  remote  sections  flumes, 
are  employed.  These  are  wide  wooden  ditches,  or 
troughs,  through  which  water  is  directed,  either  a 
mountain  stream  or  by  pumping;  the  water  rushing 
down  to  find  its  own  level,  carries  the  logs  also.  One 
California  flume  is  53  miles  long,  with  18  branches, 
needing  only  two  men  to  transport  400,000  teet  of  lum- 
ber a  day.  In  the  South  small  locomotives  are  used, 
and  in  Michigan  roads  of  smooth  ice  are  made,  and  the 
lumber  easily  dragged  by  horses.  On  the  waters  enor- 
mous cigar-shaped  rafts  are  built  to  float  with  the 
current  or  be  drawn  by  steamboats  to  the  sawmills,  or 
the  markets.  One  of  the  oldest  sawmills  in  the  United 
Stnles  is  at  Lewiston,  Me.  (1770);  several  times 
destroyed  by  flre,  but  now  a  magnificent  plant.  Logs 
are  sawed  into  lamlMr  by  circular  or  rotary  saws,  or 
by  a  number  of  np  and  down  aawa  known  aa  a 


"gang";  the  mlUs  are  ran  by  steam  or  water  power. 
There  are  many  portable  sawmills  which  can  be  located 
where  desired;  heaps  of  sawdust  locate  their  visit. 
When  cut  the  lumber  Is  planed,  the  rough  edges  taken 
off,  and  the  boards  matched,  tongued,  or  grooved  by 
machinery.  There  are  machines  for  window  sashes, 
wood  molding,  tenoning,  mortising,  boring,  band  and 
swing  saws,  sandpapering,  and  carving,  there  being 
little  handwork  in  modern  finished  lumber.  This  has 
revolutionised  interior  decoration,  placing  artistic  carv- 
ing and  scroll  work  within  reach  of  almost  every  one. 
Lumber  is  also  seasoned  artificially,  thus  avoiding  Ita 
lying  idle  for  long  periods  at  compound  interest,  and 
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this  still  farther  reducea  the  coat  of  decorative  work. 
The  principal  lumber  trees  in  the  United  States  are  the 
white  pine  (now  very  scarce)  from  New  England,  New 
York,  and  along  the  Oreat  Lakea  to  Minnesota;  spruce 
from  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  Bocky  Monn- 
tains;  hemlock  from  while  i^ne  districts;  cypress  from 
the  Gnlf  Coast  and  the  South  Atlantic  States,  only  re- 
cently discovered  to  bo  of  any  vital  commercial 
value;  southern  yellow  pine  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico; 
western  yellow  pine  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Coast;  red  fir  from  western  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington: redwood  from  California;  and  the  hard  woods 
cf  oak,  poplar,  msple,  elm,  and  ash,  from  interior 
states.  The  world's  supply  of  pine  (white  especially) 
seems  doomed  to  extinction.  Improvements  in  ssw- 
mill  machinery  are  the  direct  steam-feed,  the  log  turn- 
ing device,  endless  chains,  mechanical  carriers  for  lum- 
ber and  refuse,  the  shingle,  lath,  and  slab  sawa,  and 
the  planing,  molding,  matching,  and  flooring  machines. 

MATCHES.  Splinters  of  wood,  dipped  in  fused 
sulphur,  and  ignited  by  the  flint,  steel,  and  tinder 
process.  The  Lueifer  match  (1827)  had  the  sulphur 
tip  crowned  by  dipping  it  in  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  chlorate  of  potash,  powdered  gum.  and 
water;  this  ignites  when  rubbed  against  rough  sur- 
fsces.  The  Phogpkorvg  friction  match  appeared  in 
Austrin  and  England  (1833),  and  was  made  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  by  Alonio  Phillips  (1838).  The  Safely 
match  (1855)  simply  transferred  the  phosphorus  from 
the  tip  of  the  striking  match  to  the  side  of  the  box. 
mixing  it  with  sand  and  glue;  thus  the  match  would 
not  strike  except  on  s  phoRphorus  laden  surface.  The 
wood  employed  Is  seasoned  pine,  17.000,000  matches 
being  cut  and  dipped  daily  by  machinery,  as  against 
a  possible  8,000  by  hand.  The  cutting  mschine  rotates 
the  bark-stripped  lumber,  cutting  even  slices  as  one 
peels  an  spple;  these  are  later  subdivided  into  match 
sticks;  twenty-four  are  cut,  and  aet  for  dipping  at 
each  revolution ;  passed  to  a  paraffin  dip  (or  snlpoar, 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  to  the  dip  for  the  striking 
head.  The  Panor  match  strikes  anywhere,  and  has  a 
head  compoaed  of  glue,  phoaphorns,  chlorate  of  potash, 
powdered  glass,  vermilion,  or  other  dye;  ita  sale  la 
prohibited  by  law  in  New  York  City,  by  reaaon  of  the 
many  fires  caused  by  its  head  flying  ablase  Into  cur- 
tains, etc.,  when  oeing  struck.  The  old  nilphur 
matches,  nude  in  the  form  ef  a  comb,  are  still  in  use 
in  New  England.  Wax  matches  are  made  by  plunging 
threads  of  cotton  into  melted  wax  until  any  desired 
thickness  is  acquired,  then  cut  into  lengths  and  headed. 

MINIHa.  The  delving  of  metals  from  the  earth, 
existing  from  the  earliest  times.  Protjfecting  is  the 
searching  for  deposits  of  ore  by  examination  of  the  sur- 
fnce  and  surroundings;  samples  obtained  are  asaayed, 
and  the  probable  value  of  the  "find"  estimated.  Stak- 
ing claimt  is  a  legal  step  to  secure  prirteotion;  ooaaiat* 
ing  of  marking  out  a  patch  of  ground,  varying  in  area 
Bcrording  to  the  individual  State  provisions:  averaging 
1.500  feet  along  the  vein,  and  300  feet  along  either 
f.iAf.  in  most  western  states,  and  in  the  east  a  square 
1,500  feet.  Working  a  claim  ia  developing  It  etth<>r 
by  surface  clearing,  or  by  dig^n^'^wn   into  i  the 
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groond  fominc  a  akaft  and  its  oorolUry  of  pMaagi. 
or  ttutn«U,  wbich  follow  the  "le«d"  or  dirwtioa  oi 
the  Tcia;  th«ae  pMMsea  are  vroperly  "timbered"  to 

X'  tee  the  nstor*!  support  of  toe  eerth,  ore,  or  water 
a  mwtj;  there  nut  be  adequate  Tentilation. 
A»  tbe  p&BMgea  extend  miaU  tmeke  brine  the  produce 
to  the  cage  or  elevator  which  carries  it  to  tbu  surface. 
In  plaetr  miDtng  tbe  loose  gold  is  washed  from  the 
frsTcl,  sand,  or  mad,  containing  it,  and  in  the  quarts 
mining  the  rock  la  ertieJked  and  SMmjwd,  and  treated 
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hf  the  cranid  or  hj  the  chlorin  prof'esi.  The  cyanid 
process  consists   in    the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of 

Sanid  of  potassinm  when  oxygen  ii  present,  while  tbe 
lorio  gas  is  used  after  tbe  ore  has  been  pulTeriied, 
roaited,  and  moistened  in  tanks.  A  great  amount  of 
electrical  machinery  is  now  used  in  mining  operstions, 
and  has  practically  roTolntioniaed  tbe  indnstry  within 
a  limited  period.  Silver  occurs  in  qasrts.  mixed  with 
lead  in  granite,  in  galena,  or  mixed  with  iron;  the 
general  features  of  siWer  mining  resemble  thoee  of 
gold.  Tbe  United  States  yields  tbe  greatest  amonnt  of 
slWer  and  bas  tbe  richest  lilTer  mine  discorered  in  the 
world,  the  Comstock.  Copper  ore  is  smelted  in  a  eon- 
Terter  Haed  with  enuhed  quarti  mixed  with  clay  Into 
which  air  has  beat  forced;  this  unites  with  tbe  sni- 
phnr,  and  the  oxygen  carries  it  off  as  a  gas;  iron 
unites  with  the  quarts,  learing  pure  copper.  Coal  ii 
mined  according  to  tbe  lerel  of  tbe  coal  bed  veins. 
Coal  is  anlArocite,  or  M(um<no«s,  or  Kenite,  of  many 
varietiM,  Tarying  in  the  amount  of  earbon  eontainedL 
tbia  goreming  tbe  speed  of  combustion  and  the  iBltlal 
beat  obtained.  Tht  anthracite  coal  ia  Uastcd  loose 
and  then  quarried;  taken  to  the  "breaker,"  where  Slate 
and  other  unpuritiea  are  reraored,  and  the  lumps  graded 
according  to  aiie;  amall  boys  pick  out  the  Impurities, 
and  there  are  nMebines  so  delicately  adjusted  uiey  dia- 
llngnisb  betweoa  the  coal  and  slate  by  weight.  Bitu- 
minoMf  tnlnea  are  entered  by  "drifts."  or  entrywa^ 

KaraUel  to  each  other,  divided  1^  •  waJl  of  coal,  whlob 
I  broken  down  and  sent  to  the  surface.  Quarrying 
ia  miniojr  for  marble  or  atone.  The  first  marble  quarry 
in  the  united  States  is  said  to  have  been  at  Dorset, 
Tt.,  in  ITBS;  Ifsrbledale,  Conn.,  opened  In  1800; 
Stoekbrldge,  Uasa.,  in  1803.  The  largest  are  at  Rut- 
land, Vt.  Marble  produced  annually  in  the  United 
SUles  exceeds  94,000,000  in  value.  Marbts  is 
a  eiTBtalline  rock  of  lime,  or  lime  and  nagneda  car- 
bonates.   There  are  many  gradations  and  vsrietlea  In 
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teitnre,  capacity  to  "take  polish,"  and  color.  The  best 
American  deposits  are  tn  Vermont  at  West  Rntlsnd, 
Proctor,  Brandon,  etc.;  at  Lee  and  Ptttsfleld,  Uass.; 
(be  marble  for  struetursl  work  coming  from  St.  Law- 
rence and  Westchester  counties.  New  York,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia:  black  marUs  waa  ones  quarried  at  Olens 
Falla.  Nearly  80  par  cant,  of  nonunNitai  marble 
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cornea  from  Vermont:  the  marble  for  furniture  tops, 
and  interior  decoration,  is  largely  from  KnoxvUle, 
Tean.;  whit*  and  gray  marble  from  Oalifomia:  the 
verde  marblei  from  Pennaytvauia,  and  tba  woaoarinl 
onyx  from  Arisona,  Colorado,  and  Oalifmda,  not  true 
onyx  but  travertine,  found  in  caves,  or  fonned  1^  th« 
action  of  ealcareona  gpringa.  OmamentiU  aarblea  are 
largely  imported;  the  Black  and  Gold  from  Italy,  the 
yellow  ana  red  clouded  Brooatelle  from  .tii«  Fynneea. 
the  white  Carrara  from  Italy,  the  Giallo  antlco,  a  yel- 
low type,  and  Oriotte,  a  bri^t  red,  from  the  Pyreneea, 
although  some  of  this  is  found  In  Vermont.  Struetnral 
marble  sella  at  91.60  to  94.00  per  cubic  foot,  statuary 
marble  from  912.00  to  915.00.  The  foaail  traes  ntucn 
nsed  in  decoration  have  the  wood  cells  replaced  by  sil- 
ica of  various  colors  preserving  the  wood  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  giving  beautifully  eolored  surfaees 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  This  silieation  was 
probably  accompliahed  by  hot  alkaline  watera  carrying 
dissolved  silica;  there  are  usnaDy  evideneea  of  volcanic 
activity  in  the  region.  The  foasils  are  found  in  Mary- 
land, south  of  Baltimore,  along  the  bay  front;  in  the 
Bad  Lands  of  the  Little  Miasouri;  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tellowstone;  in  California,  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prussia,  Egypt,  and  Antigua  In  the  West  Indies. 
There  are  many  foTsaken  granite  quarries  in  the  United 
Slates  and  many  of  these  sre  being  re-utilised  by 
crushing  the  granite  Into  meal  and  abaping  it  Into 
cement  bricks,  nros,  bowls,  and  tor  general  building 

Eurposes.  This  iTanite  is  tbe  "split  blocks"  which 
sd  been  rejaetea  as  useless. 

VAUA  Until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  all 
nails  were  handmade.    France  has  used  wire  naila  for 


over  a  century,  but  until  1850  they  were  made  by 
hand.  The  metal  was  placed  in  a  vise  with  a  piece 
projecting,  and  this  was  hammered  to  form  the  head, 
a  counter  sunk  In  the  viae  regulating  its  siie  and 
shape.  The  metal  was  nail  rods,  obtained  bv  rolling 
malleable  Iron  Into  small  bars,  or  by  cutting  plate  iron 
into  strips  with  rollini  abears.  In  colonial  days  nail 
making  was  a  household  industry  among  farmers.  The 
United  States  made  the  first  nails  by  machinery,  the 
only  early  device  patented  behg  one  bv  Esekiel  Beed  of 
Bridgewater,  Haas.  (1T86)  the  herald  of  many  Inven- 
tlona,  the  products  of  which  were  received  with  enthn- 
■lasm  in  England  and  Europe.  In  1838  cut  nalla  were 
first  made  of  steel.  Wire  nails  came  Into  nse  In  the 
United  States  through  William  Hersel  of  New  YoA 
(1862) ;  Father  Qoebel  came  from  Germanv  to  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  introduced  wire  nail  making,  and  established 
the  American  Wire  A  Screw  Nail  Co.  (1876).  At  th« 
Centennial  Exhibition  the  American  prodnet  waa  plaeed 
ahead  of  tbe  French  and  German  naila,  and  attention 
waa  attracted  to  tbe  Induatry.  In  ten  yaars  28  firms 
were  in  businesa,  and  U  baa  steadily  Ineraaaed.  Amer- 
ican wire  nalb  are  now  ozported  to  aUparta  of  the 
world.  The  mechanism  is  almtde.  Ta^  wire  is 
stretched  tight  by  gripjring  diet,  It  b  cut,  antanatleallT 

[lointed,  and  beaded,  by  means  of  spring  bolt  median* 
■m  operated  by  a  cam  of  the  main  shaft  and  remain- 
ing inoperative  nntil  a  sufBcient  length  of  wire  bas 
been  fed  for  tbe  next  nail.  The  cutting  and  pointing 
are  one  operation,  and  the  head  is  produced  by  steady 
pressure  instead  of  intermittent  striking. 

NBBDLB8.  Were  evidently  used  during  or  before 
the  Stone  Age,  but  the  Chinese  first  used  metal  needles, 
which  were  bronght  into  Europe  by  the  Hoora.  There 
was  a  well  established  industry  at  Nuremberg  in  1370, 
Subsequent  developments  produced  the  needle  with  the 
"eye,"  and  the  machines  for  their  manufacture.  Hie 
first  drin-eyed  needles  were  made  in  1826.  Fine  steel 
wire  la  eat  into  "blanks,"      lone  mAwo  neejlMLi^ 
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■lightly  curved  from  the  windiai;  on  ft  ooil;  they  an 
bundled,  h«ated,  Aud  pressed  atraiglil ;  grouod  ihkrp  aX 
«Kch  and  on  two  anull  grindstones,  snd  »  flattened 
space  mkde  in  the  middle  by  a  itftmping  machine, 
alternated  with  the  die  catting  the  eye.  The  aeries  of 
two  needles  are  then  leparated,  poliahed,  tempered, 
and  the  heads  groan  d  into  ahape.  Machine  needle  a 
bare  apecial  modern  machinery  waich  varies  somewhat 
In  detail,  but  the  result  is  the  same,  the  variations 
producing  the  sewing  machine  needle  with  the  eye  in 
the  point,  the  curved  surgical,  and  huge  aailmaking 
needles,  the  mnltiplicity  used  in  machine  ahoemaking, 
leather  work,  upholatery^  and  the  delicate  needles  used 
In  stocking  work,  in  which  the  latch  is  held  in  a  rivet 
ahoat  one  hundreth  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  between 
walla  that  are  no  thicker.  Hand  needles  are  chiefly 
made  in  England  and  Germany,  while  machine  ncedlea 
are  manufairtured  in  the  United  States. 

VETB.  An  open  fabric  of  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  silk, 
or  other  material,  whoee  threads  cross  at  right  angles. 
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forming  square  boles  or  "meshea"  of  slated  siie.  True 
nets  have  the  threads  knotted  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section, but  olhers  are  crossed  aa  in  weaving  or  knit- 
ting. Net  making  is  one  of  the  oldest  sris,  and  bar- 
banana  knowing  nothing  of  weaving,  understand  net- 
ting for  the  capture  or  fleh,  and  animals.  Nets  are 
made  by  hand  and  by  machinery.  Fishing  nets  most 
used  are  the  trawl  and  the  seine.  The  latter  is  a  long, 
narrow  net,  one  side  weighted  with  lead,  and  the  other 
buoyed  by  corks,  the  net  thus  hanging  vertically  in  the 
water  snd  used  to  inclose  a  school  of  fish.  The  trawl 
is  a  drag  net  nsed  for  fish  swimming  near  the  bottom; 
its  opening  is  stretched  along  a  boom,  or  apar,  and  the 
net  narrows  to  a  fine  meshed  "purse"  at  the  end. 
Nets  are  used  to  catch  birds,  and  also  qnadmpeds : 
also  by  gardeners  to  protect  fruit,  etc.,  or  to  protect 
blossoms  on  trees  from  frost.  Hammocks  are  spread 
neta  having  a  center  pocket. 

OILOLOTH.  A  coarae  canvas  coated  on  both 
aides,  and  half  saturated  with  thick  oil  paint.  The 
base  is  jute  or  burlap,  aized  glue,  rye  flour,  etc.; 
rollers  squeeze  out  the  surplus  siting,  the  cloth  is  dried, 
and  rubbed  smooth  by  pomice  stone  applied  by  hand 
or  rollers.  The  paint  and  pattern  are  applied,  and  the 
surface  again  smoothed,  the  number  of  paintings  and 
smoothings  being  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
fabric.  The  color  is  applied  by  a  pattern  carved  on 
wood  blocks,  a  separate  block  for  each  color.  The 
cloth  passed  over  a  table,  and  under  the  blocka,  which 
have  a  risiuK  and  falling  motion  given  by  machinery, 
the  paint  is  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  the  cloth  var- 
nished, trimmed,  and  rolled. 

OILS.  A  great  variety  of  liquids  which  are  not 
Boluble  in  water ;  derived  from  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  foundations,  and  cannot  be  strictly  classified, 
but  must  be  dealt  with  collectively  as  chemical  aub- 
stsnces.  Their  range  of  utility  in  Useful  Arts  is  co- 
loHsal.  The  liquid  fsts  are  the  animal  and  vegetable 
products  which  saponify,  containing  stearin,  palmitin, 
and  oleiD  and  are  auch  as  cottonseed,  olive,  corn,  lin- 
seed, and  hard  oils.  Castor  oil  differs  in  being  freely 
■oluble  In  alcohol,  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  by  reason 
of  its  large  proportion  of  hydroxy -fatty  acids ;  it  is 
non-volatile  and  non-drying.  The  lard  oils  are  animal 
oteins,  also  non-volatile  and  non-drying;  palm  oil  and 
rocoanuf  oils  are  solid  st  normal  temperatures.  Sperm 
oil  is  a  liquid  wax.  Tegrtable  oils  are  obtained  by 
presKure,  either  under  cold  or  moderate  heat ;  the 
"blown"  oils  of  the  rape  group  have  air  forced  through 
Ihcm,  exchanging  their  sulphur  for  oxygen,  thickening 


■lightlr,  nd  bscoming  more  valuablo  lobricuti.  Th» 
animal  oila  aro  principally  lard,  bnttar,  UUow,  and 
neat'a-foot.  Tallow  from  oxen  and  shaep,  lard  from  ths 
hog,  and  neat'a-foot  from  the  feet  of  cattle.  Stttntial 
01  volatile  oils  are  liquids  giving  odor  to  plants  ranrinr 
from  attar  of  roses  to  turpentine;  these  are  obtained  by 
various  processes,  and  are  also  synthetically  produced 
from  chemicals.  Bi/droearbon  oila  are  largely  used  M 
fnel,  lubricants,  and  illuminants,  and  are  obtained 
from  petroleum,  shale,  and  coal,  with  many  suhdivia- 
ional  products  of  petroleum,  ether,  gasoline,  naphtha, 
bensine  etc.  Oila  are  uaed  as  food,  in  preparationa 
of  food,  in  Boap,  to  produce  motive  power,  heating 
and  illuQiinating,  in  painting,  perfumery,  lubricating, 
as  preservatives  from  weather  water,  rust,  etc.,  aa 
flavoring  agents,  medicines,  and  in  an  ever  widening 
circle  of  utility.  Some  idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  oil 
production  may  be  formed  from  the  following  erratic 
animal  and  vegetable  bases:  apricot,  badger,  bella- 
donna, brasil  nut,  candle  nut,  chamois,  chicken,  cress, 
cucumber,  dog,  duck,  goose,  hare,  hemp  seed,  horse 
chestnut,  laurel,  nutmeg,  palm,  poppy,  reindeer,  roe- 
buck, Scotch  fir,  spruce,  sunflower  aea  kale,  thistle, 
rabbit,  wintergreen,  the  multitude  oi  flowers  and  better 
known  sources. 

OXiEOMABOASIHE.  la  an  artificial  subatitute  for 
butter,  made  from  "oleo  oil,"  tallow,  and  other  fatty 
substances,  mixed  with  coloring  matter.  Firat  made  by 
Uippolyle  Mege  of  France  (1869)-  The  fat  of 
onimali  is  washed  in  warm  water,  then  chilled  and 
hardened  in  ice  water.  It  is  finely  cut  by  machinery, 
melted  in  steam- jacketed  caldrona,  addJng  aalt  to  "set- 
tle" it.  The  clear  oil  is  syphoned  to  other  caldrons, 
re-healed,  and  re-settled,  and  then  cooled  to  crystalliH 
the  stearin.  Under  great  pressure  the  oleo  oil  is  sep- 
arated from  the  stearin.  The  quality  depends  on  the 
grade  of  the  animal,  and  the  parts  of  the  body,  em- 
ployed. These  fats  are  melted  separately,  mixed  in 
certain  proportions,  piped  to  a  churn,  and  melted  but- 
ter, cream,  or  milk,  and  the  coloring  matter  is  added. 
After  churning,  the  liquid  oleomargarine  is  chilled  and 
hardened  by  ice  water,  before  it  can  crj-stalUie,  and  ii 
worked  in  a  machine  butter- worker,  aalted,  and  made 
np  into  rolls  or  tubs.  The  cheaper  grades  conaiat  of 
low  grade  oils,  stearin,  cottonseed  oils,  churned  with 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk,  and  sometimea  glycerin,  to 
improve  the  appearance.  The  highest  grades  are  made 
from  pure  oleo  oil  and  neutral  lard,  obtained  from  the 
leaf  and  the  back  fat  of  the  hog,  with  no  cottonseed 
oil.  Oood  oleomargarine  is  a  clean,  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious food. 

OSTEOPATHT.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  sden- 
tiflc  manipulation,  totally  dintincl  from  what  is  uBU«lly 
understood  as  massage.  The  theory  held  is  that  aU 
diseases  are  caused  by  the  displacement  of  some  bone 
which  causes  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  one  of  the 
human  body  fiuids,  or  by  the  atrophy  of  some  mnscle 
producing  pressure,  with  a  corresponding  result.  Oa- 
teopathy  revitaliies  the  part  affected,  by  syphoning  back 
the  lacking  blood,  renderine  the  muscle  fiexible,  and 
replacing  any  bone  erring  from  its  uatnral  alignment. 

PACKDfO.  A  term  including  the  operations  of 
slaughtering  and  marketing  animals  for  food.  Aided 
by  the  refrigeration  process,  the  packing  business  haa 
developed  enormously,  "fresh"  meat  being  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  instead  uf  being  limited  to  the 
old-fashioned,  smoked,  salted,  and  dried  commoditiea. 
The  "waste  products"  have  been  made  exceedingly  val- 
uable; fatty  portions  become  lard  or  commercial  grease; 
bones  and  sinews  become  gelatin,  glne,  and  fertiliser, 
and  from  the  hoof  and  the  hide  to  the  horns,  nothlne  ia 
without  value.  The  embryonic  industry  was  foondod  in 
New  England  in  the  very  earliest  daysi  established  in 
Cincinnati  (1818)  ;  and  spread  to  its  present  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  FTconomy  of  labor  is  the  keynote. 
A  hog  is  killed,  passed  on  an  endless  chain  through 
scalding  vats  and  a  scraper  removing  the  hair;  it  ia 
hoisted  head  downwards,  disemboweled,  beheaded, 
washed,  trimmed,  and  sent  to  the  "cooler."  It  pro- 
duces four  fifths  meat,  only  a  small  proportion  being 
sold  as  fresh  pork.  A  profitable  section  la  lansage, 
made  from  trimmings  from  all  departments,  said  to  be 
mixed  with  potato  flour,  water,  and  apices,  and  placed 
in  casings  made  from  the  intestines,  etc.,  all  done  by 
machinery.  Two  grades  of  lard  appear,  leaf  lard  taken 
from  the  fat  surrounding  the  kidneys,  and  steam  lard 
made  from  scraps  taken  from  all  parts.  Individual 
killing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hoga  has  almost  ceased. 

PAINTS.  Consist  of  a  body  and  a  pigment,  or  color- 
ing matter,  mixed  with  an  oil  vehicle,  and  generally  a 
drier,  this  being  a  compound  of  lead  and  manganeae 
that  takes  up  oxvgen  from  the  air  and  gives  it  to  the 
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•n,  cawdBf  It  to  hardmt.  Pfgnatti  m  msda  fram 
mlaanli,  vecvteblM,  uid  aalmals;  flu  pri&cipil  oil 
uMd  U  nniMd,  mad*  Cnn  flftXMeo,  tlw  crnda  oil  beln( 
MtU*d  for  twx>  or  thrm  taoBtho,  and  thon  fllurwd; 
wbui  iprMd  In  ft  thin  <Im  It  kbsorbs  aad  conblBct 
vitli  tbe  oxrcBa  in  the  ftir,  tomtnc  a  leatherr,  «lasti« 
nbstanoA  termed  Unoxyo.  Turpentine  Is  the  beat  sol- 
Test  (or  oil  paints,  alow  to  eraporata,  and  oxldUinc 
into  a  dnrablo,  elastie,  realnons  snbstance.  Fireprooi 
Dftints  eostaln  a  pound  of  borio  acid  to  the  gallon,  or 
an  eaailjr  fnaible  ^asa  in  powder.  White  lead  forma 
the  basis  of  nearly  M  oil  paints  for  buildings  ttc.,  and 
fives  them  body  or  covering  power.  Marin*  psiau 
either  protect  metal  or  wood,  and  any  rood  sntl-corro- 
■ive  paint  appUea,  or  they  are  Intended  to  prevent 
(online.  In  the  latter  ease  oxid  of  copper,  or  a 
pracipttatlon  of  a  solution  of  common  soap  with  some 
salt  of  copper,  or  an  arsenical  or  loereurial  eomponnd 
suspended  in  tar,  are  all  used,  the  object  being  to 
poison  the  organisms  attaching  thenuelves  to  the  ship. 
wmtwr  color*  are  pigments  mizcd  with  water  and  a 
little  ram  or  ^ne.  AolsomlM  is  a  mixture  of  gronnd 
ekalk  with  water  and  glua  and  colon,  and  thia  la  the 
baaa  of  the  maltitiide  of  apeetal  componnds  advocated 
fbr  aae  In  place  of  oil  painto,  or  wall  paper.  In  interior 
decorations.  To  obtain  apecifle  shaM:  adzing  dark 
green  and  purple  makes  bottle  green;  white  and 
medlnm  yellow  makes  buff;  red,  black,  and  blue  makes 
dark  brown;  bronse,  blue,  lemon  yellow,  and  blsrk 
makea  dark  green;  white,  medium  yellow,  and  black 
makes  drab;  white,  lake,  and  lemon  yellow  makea  flesh 
tint;  lemon  yellow  and  bronse  makes  grass  green; 
white  and  black  makes  gray;  white  and  purple  makes 
lavender:  red,  black,  and  medium  yellow  makes  ma- 
roon; lake  and  purple  makes  magenta;  medium  yellow 
and  purple  makes  olive  green;  medium  yellow  and  red 
makea  orange;  wbite.  ultramarine  blue,  and  black 
makes  pearl;  white  and  lake  makes  pink;  ultramarine 
blue  and  lake  makes  purple;  orange,  lake,  and  purple 
makes  russet;  medium  yellow,  red,  and  white  makes 
sienna;  while  and  ultramarine  blue  makes  sky  Uue: 
blue,  black,  and  wbit«  makea  slate;  TmnlHon  and 
black  makes  turkey  red;  and  white,  yuUow,  red,  and 
black  makes  umber. 

PAFBK.  Its  early  manufacture  is  generallT  con- 
esded  to  the  Egyptians  with  the  papyrus  made  irom  s 
Twd,  Md  Vexlcaaa  and  others  have  used  duplicates  of 
that  proeoaa,  naing  other  plants  to  produce  a  substance 
taking  Ink  aBd  color  aecHttaUy.  The  Chinaie  are 
credited  with  first  making  nom  fiber  the  web  consti- 
tuting modem  paper.  The  Araba  leamed  It  from  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Moors  carried  It  into  Spain;  thence 
it  apread  to  Trance,  and  much  later  to  E^land,  the 
first  patent  being  taken  out  by  Charles  Hulyerd  In 
18S5.  It  advanced  rspidty  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
sent  many  skilled  French  paper  makers  to  England 
and  America.  William  BittenhoQse  of  Roxborough, 
near  Philadelphia,  opened  the  first  paper  mill  in  tho 
TTnlted  States  (1600)  :  and  a  company  was  granted  the 
sole  privilege  of  mslcing  paper  in  the  Province  of 
llasaaehusetts  in  1728.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  machinery  was  Uied  to  reduce 
the  rags  to  pulp,  the  formation  of  the  sheet  paper  was 
entirely  by  hand,  sheet  by  sheet.  Louis  Robert,  a 
Frenchman,  Invented  a  machlDe  to  make  paper  in  an 
endless  web,  but  it  wss  not  used  until  developed  in 
England  by  Henry  and  Sealy  Fourdrinier,  who  sunk  a 
fortune  in  perfecting  the  machine,  and  are  Justly  re- 
corded as  the  founders  of  modem  paper  msklng. 
Paper  Is  made  from  cotton  and-  linen  rags,  waste 
paper,  straw,  esparto  grass,  wood^  cane,  jute,  and 
manila.  The  utility  of  paper  pulp  is  infinite.  It 
is  waterproofed  and  pressed  into  rails;  It  la  used  in 
car  and  locomotive  wheels  in  the  form  of  calendered 
rye-itraw  boari  the  sheets  of  which  are  pasted,  stacked, 
and  bydraulically  presaed  to  SOO  tons  or  more;  after 
other  processes  the  final  block  contains  120  to  ISO 
■heeta.  and  paato,  compressed  to  lesa  than  five  Inches; 
an  resamblauea  to  paper  Is  lost,  and  In  looka,  grain, 
wriAt,  denaltr,  and  solidity  it  approxlmatea  fine 
framed  netal.  It  Is  used  because  it  wilhatanda  the 
shocks  and  violent  vibrations  to  which  wheels  are  sub- 
jected. It  is  made  into  matches,  brush  backs,  frames 
and  Is  widely  substituted  for  cheap  leather  goods,  A 
few  yesrs  ago  an  enterprising  individual  produced  some 
very  altrscttvo  lesf  "tobacco"  which  was  paper  pressed 
into  "leaves"  and  heavily  impregnated  with  tobacco 
Infusion.  He  wished  to  sell  it  to  meet  the  demand  for 
"light"  leaves.  Papter-macM  is  paper  pulp  mixed 
with  glue,  paste,  oil,  etc.,  then  pressing  the  mass  into 
molds;  a  higher  grade  being  made  by  pasting  sheets 
of  paper  together  and  snbiectlng  to  pressure  In  a  mold. 
The  beautiful  casket,  and  other  productiona  of  China, 
/apan,  and  India,  ahow  Its  wide  range  of  ntiUty. 


Paptr  Aaiiflnp*  or  wan  mmt  were  used  by  the  ChiBeoe 

at  a  ym  early  period,  bnt  do  not  araear  to  htn 
been  need  In  England  prior  to  the  eighteenth  eentury, 
when  they  began  to  supersede  tapestry  and  other  mural 
hangtafs.  At  first  the  papers  were  imitations  of  the 
tapestries,  etc.,  but  independent  designs  were  inbro- 
dueed,  in  which  feature  the  United  States  has  been 
very  prominent.  Bonier  ft  Charden  introduced  the  art 
<1780>,  bnt  there  were  only  four  firms  in  the  United 
States  in  1844,  when  the  Howell  factory  at  Philadel- 
phia opened.  About  that  time  the  endless  roll  machine 
appeared,  and  the  business  prospered  and  developed. 
In  Europe  the  most  costly  papers  are  still  thoae  tl>at 
most  successfully  copy  some  other  fabric.  The  Japanese 
are  now  introdncing  some  wonderful  lacquers,  and 
grass-cloth  papers,  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  supply  of  paper  pulp  will  come  from 
bamboo  in  the  fntnre,  and  not  from  the  northern  for- 
ests. One  firm  In  Formoaa  ia  now  producioc  600  tone 
of  paper  ■  month  from  bamboo  fiber,  and  the  aupidr 
of  bandKM  ia  enormoua, 

PEABL8.    A  gem  produced  by  a  grsln  of  sand 

entering  the  shell  of  tne  pearl  oyster,  and  Irritating 
the  mollusk  until  it  coats  the  foreign  substance  with 
the  secretion  of  pearly  matter  obtained  by  irritation. 
Advantage  bas  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  open  sheila 
and  insert  substances  to  be  transformed  into  pearla. 
The  most  Important  fisheries  are  those  of  Ceylon,  Oor- 
omandel  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  northern  Australia. 
The  oysters  live  at  a  depth  of  50  to  180  feet,  and  the 
divers  descend  from  small  vessels  of  12  to  IS  tons, 
attended  by  a  larger  boat  as  a  store  ship.  The  best 
divers  are  Japanese,  Filipinos,  snd  ICalays,  Pearla 
are  found  along  the  eossts  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Japan, 
South  America,  and  in  the  Uississippi,  but  the  product 
has  not  the  value  of  the  Oriental  pearl, 

PBNUILS.  The  colored  earth  or  chalk  of  earlier 
days  placed  in  a  wood  or  metal  sheathing  to  protect  and 
give  It  stability.  Later  metallic  lead  was  introduced, 
the  present  pencils  being  of  grai^Ite,  called  black  lead, 
bnt  which  Is  nearlv  pure  carbon.  The  best  comes  from 
Ticonderoga,  and  Is  fifi.B  flue,  Grsphite  Is  mixed  with 
water  and  clay,  the  latter  grading  the  hardness  of  the 
pencil;  the  mixture  is  ground,  hydraulic  pressed,  and 
"formed"  into  a  long  coil;  cut  into  sticks,  baked,  and 
placed  In  grooved  suipi  of  pine  or  cedar;  the  second 
atrip  la  glued  on  and  the  pendls  dried,  trimmed, 
ahaped.  Tarnished,  and  atamped.  Paper  is  used  Ib 
place  of  wopd  casing,  each  Individual  band  being  con- 
secutively removed  in  place  of  sharpening.  The  metal- 
lic cased  pencil,  for  pushing  up  the  graphite,  was 
Invented  by  Hswkins  A  Uordan  (1822).  Colored  pen- 
cils sre  of  tallow,  wax,  and  coloring  material. 

PEVB,  The  first  pens  were  made  from  reeds,  im- 
proving on  the  stylus.  After  paper  came  Into  use  pens 
were  made  from  tbe  quilts  of  the  goose,  swan,  turkey, 
and  ostrich;  generally  bv  the  writer,  although  there 
were  unsatisfactory  machines.  The  first  Steel  pens 
were  bsrr el-shaped,  a  piece  of  steel  bent  into  a  tube 
and  filed  into  shape,  the  two  edges  forming  the  slit. 
Later  discoveries  were  made  as  to  the  best  ateel,  ma- 
chinery appeared,  and  the  present  type  was  evolved. 
The  ateel  is  annealed,  poUsned^  and  rolled  iato  theeta 
of  varying  thickness.  The  Uanka  are  stamped  or 
pressed  into  shape,  and  the  hole  at  the  illt  punched; 
annealed  ualn,  and  the  blanks  curved,  plunged  Into 
belling  oil  to  temper,  cleaned  and  polished  In  revolving 
barrels  of  aand  or  aawduat,  ground  at  an  emery  wheel, 
and  tempered  in  a  revolving  Iron  cylinder  over  a  char- 
coal fire.  The  slit  is  made  by  special  cutters  and  the 
pens  are  burnished  and  packed  for  market.  Qold  pena 
are  made  along  similar  lines,  the  native  alloy  of  Iridium 
and  osmium  being  used  to  strengthen  the  points. 
Fountain  pens  usually  consist  of  four  pieces  of  hard 
rubber  and  a  gold  pen.  The  barrel  contains  the  ink, 
snd  sir  is  admitted  as  the  ink  is  used,  a  feed  bar 
taking  the  ink  to  the  pen  proper.  Sttflographie  pens 
have  no  actual  pen,  but  a  tubular  needle  point  in 
wliich  la  a  graduated  needle,  holding  the  ink  from 
fiowinr  when  not  In  use,  but,  by  the  preasora  of  writ- 
ing, liberating  ink  aa  it  ia  needed. 

PBTBOIXOIE  BBmnHG.  A  natural  rocik  oil  of 
hydrocarbons  fooBd  on  the  surface,  but  generally  by 
deep  wells.  Tall  derricks  are  the  prominent  features, 
otherwise  the  well  Is  of  orthodox  type.  The  hole  is 
about  a  foot  wide  at  the  surface,  decreasing  with 
depth ;  made  by  heavy  steam  worked  drills.  The  crude 
oil  flows  into  tanks,  and  by  powerful  pumps  Is  forced 
through  pipes  to  shipping  points  and  to  refineries. 
The  hydrocarbons  are  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation. The  crude  oil  is  subjected  to  Increasing  tem- 
perature in  cylindrical  iron  stills  w^l^  domed  tops 
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connected  by  vapor  pipei;  the  oila  p«si  oft  ai  tqI- 
atilised  bot  the  Beparation  U  not  abiorate.  The  vapor 
riws  to  the  condenier,  and  the  ^atillatea  paaa  to  sep- 
arate tanka.  After  the  volatile  products  are  eroWed 
the  residue  is  subjected  to  a  atill  creater  heat,  to  sep- 
arate the  illnminatiiig  and  lubricating  oils.  The  dla- 
tillatea  are  purified  b;  further  dlitiliation,  and  by 
treatment  with  caustic  aoda  and  inlphuric  acid.  B«- 
flned  oila  are  tested  for  color,  gravity,  flaah,  burn- 
ing point,  etc.;  too  large  a  proportion  of  lighter  oils 
renders  them  unsafe  for  Illuminating,  and  too  great  a 

Sercentage  of  heavier  oila  interferea  with  free  burning, 
isah  and  burning  points  are  regulated  by  law  to  min- 
imise explosiona.  The  cold  test  is  used  irith  Inbrlcanta 
to  leam  the  thickening  point.  The  many  valuable 
preparations  under  vatmn  are  from  petroleum. 

PHONOOEAPH.  A  machine  for  recording  and  re- 
prodacing  apeeeh,  or  other  aonn da.  Leon  Scott  invented 
an  ellipsoidal  barrel  (1855),  the  sound  receiver  having 
one  end  open  and  the  other  closed,  from  which 
projected  a  small  lube,  across  which  was  a  membrane 
which  aupported  a  bristle  forming  a  stylus,  and  vibrat- 
ing with  the  membrane.  A  hollow  cylinder  covered 
with  paper  and  lampblack  was  in  position  to  be  lightly 
touched  by  the  vibrations  of  the  bristle,  and  the  sound 
vibrations  entering  the  ellipsoid  caused  the  agitation  of 
the  membrane  and  the  stylus,  which,  as  the  cylinder 
slowly  turned,  registered  a  line  on  the  lampblack. 
Thomas  Edison  (1877)  substituted  a  receiving  fnnnel 
(or  the  ellipaoid,  a  metal  atylua  for  the  luristle,  and  a 
tin  (oil  cylinder  for  the  lampblack,  later  reccing  it 
with  »  wax  cylinder.  The  records  were  inoented  In- 
atcad  o(  traced,  and  could  be  reprodnoad  by  tha  pasaing 
of  a  blunt  stylus  over  the  indentations,  in  reproduc- 
ing a  record  another  diaphragm  is  used  made  of  mica. 
The  recording  ityloa  is  a  sapphire  with  a  cnp-abaped 
front  ground  to  a  fine  edge,  but  the  reproducing  stylus 
has  a  ball-shaped  point.  This  stylus  follows  the  track 
cut  by  the  recorder,  causing  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate 
and  produce  aonnd,  which  is  intensified  .y  a  funnel. 
A  record  can  be  used  several  thousand  times.  The 
machine  is  ran  by  a  small  electric  motor,  or  a  spring, 
St  any  speed,  thus  giving  any  desired  pitch.  The 
graphophone  ia  on  the  same  principles,  but  differs  in 
mecuanical    details    using   a    wax-coated   cylinder  of 

fiasteboard  instesd  of  an  all- wax  cylinder.  It  was 
Dvented  by  Charles  8.  Tainter  and  Chichester  A.  Bell. 
A  possibly  valuable  innovation  is  the  discovery  of 
Ponlsen,  a  Danish  engineer,  who  uses  the  current  in  a 
telephone  circuit  to  magnetise  a  strip  of  steel  tape 
drawn  continuously  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
msgnet,  which  is  eueigised'  by  the  telephone  current. 
The  record  of  anything  spokon  into  the  telephone  is 
stored  in  the  tape  magnetisation,  and  when  the  tape  is 
again  drawn  between  the  poles  o(  the  electro-magnet, 
tSe  telephone  In  the  eiratit  will  repeat,  owing  to  cur- 
rent* iadnced  bj  the  ated  tape,  whatever  waa  originally 
spoken  to  it.  Thus  a  boainets  man,  not  anawering  the 
phone,  eonid  have  «  message  left  for  him  to  be  delivered 
iriien  he  returned;  the  fact  that  such  a  message  awaited 
htm  being  announced  by  a  tiny  semaphore,  or  other 
suitable  device. 

PHOTOOBAPHT.  Permanent  pictures  produced  by 
focused  light  thrown  on  a  sensitiied  film  or  piste. 
The  success  is  dependent  on  the  sensitiveness  of  cer- 
tain ^Iver  salts  to  actinic  action,  and  on  the  correct 
optical  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
camera.  The  coat  of  sensitive  sslt  emulsion  on  the 
film  or  plate  receives  the  focused  image,  and  is  "devel- 
oped" by  the  tise  of  pyrogallic  or  other  reducing  agents, 
and  then  "fixed"  1^  diaaolving  and  taking  away  sur- 
plus allver  salts  by  the  nae  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 
From  this  "negative,"  positive  prinU  (photographs) 
are  made  on  senritised  paper  and  other  anbstances. 
There  are  many  varietlea  of  photography.  Carbon 
printing  ia  an  addition  of  lampblack,  etc.,  to  obviate 
fading,  the  process  being  discovered  by  Mango  Pouton 
(1838);  improved  by  Becquerel  and  Poitevin  of 
France  (1855).  and  by  Pargier,  Swan,  and  Johnson. 
Celf^lial  photography  deals  with  astronomy;  Prof  J. 
W.  Draper  photographed  the  moon  (1840);  Prof.  Bond 
(1851):  the  spectra  of  the  stars  (Draper,  in  1872); 
the  nebulae  of  Orion  (1880-1881);  the  photographing 
of  the  entire  heavens  by  the  Photographic  Congress  of 
the  Astronomers  of  the  World  beginning  1887.  The 
csmera  shows  many  stars,  etc,  not  Tiatbte  by  tele- 
scopes or  refractors.  The  development  of  the  present 
rapid  process  dates  from  the  Dry  Cottodion  process  of 
Scott  Archer  (1851),  outlined  by  M.  LeOros  of  Paris; 
collodion  was  sensitised  and  poured  over  glass  irtatei 
to  form  a  film;  pyrogallic  acid  or  protoaulphate  of  iron 
"developed,"  and  cyanid  of  potassium  or  hypoaulptalte 
of  Boda  "fixed"  the  negative.    Dry  Pt«t«  photofnplv 
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was  invented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Taupenot  of  France  (1855)  : 
tha  alkaline  developer  (1862);  improved  by  Russell, 
Sayce,  Abney,  Rev,  Canon  Beechey,  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper, 
and  tne  Eastman- Walker  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Its  development  made  extenaive  amateur  photography 
possible.  Other  passing  phases  were  the  Da^erreotMPt, 
named  after  the  French  euemiBt  discovering  the  process, 
who  (1BS9)  sensitiied  a  polished  silver  plate  with 
silver  iodid,  developing  the  image  by  mercurial  vapor, 
to  be  "fixed"  by  tne  discovery  of  Sir  John  Herachel 
(1839),  of  the  action  of  hypqsolpbite  of  soda.  Hunt 
introduced  iron  protosnlphate  for  "fixing"  (1844). 
Ambrotype  displaced  the  Daffverreotjipe  and  waa  a  thin 
negative  by  the  collodion  proceae,  bached  by  bla^  vel- 
vet or  varnish.  Calotype  or  Talbotype,  devised  by  Talbot 
(1841),  was  sensitised  paper  obtained  bv  dipirfng  in 
solntioas  of  common  salt,  of  silver  nitrate,  bag  utter 
washed  in  iodid  of  potassium.  In  sliver  nitrate,  end  in 
mixed  silver  nitrate  and  gallic  acid.  Talbot  began 
uaing  hia  papera  as  cegatfvea  for  printing,  but  Sir 
John  Herschel  Introduced  the  glass  plate,  and  (1843) 
invented  the  blue  print.  The  most  modern  development 
is  Color  photography  In  whi^  great  strides  are  being 
made.  Briefly  it  is  the  taking  of  one  photograph  seen, 
separately,  on  three  plates  of  (primarily)  blue  red.  and 
green;  the  intensities  of  these  being  sclent iflcally  ad- 
justed to  produce  any  desired  color  effect.  The  correct 
intensity  of  the  silver  deposit  Is  the  great  stumbling 
block  to  date,  and  the  process  becomes  very  expensive, 
mainly  through  the  spoiling  of  msny  plates,  rather  than 
by  the  mechanism,  etc.,  employed.  Salf  Tone  Engrav' 
ing  consists  in  copying  a  photograph,  the  image  of 
which  passes  through  a  fine  screen  of  wire,  to  the  lens 
of  the  camera,  and  to  a  sensitised  metal  plate,  produc- 
ing a  "stipple"  effect  that  breaks  the  high  lights. 
The  screen  mesh  runs  from  80  to  250  to  the  square  inch, 
about  150  being  the  average  used.  The  plate  is  etched 
by  scid,  which  sets  only  on  the  raised  spots  shielded  \a 
the  threads  of  the  meah.  The  quality  of  paper  on  whien 
the  half  tone  Is  to  be  naed  determinet  the  mesh.  The 
term  "half  tone"  comes  from  the  <aet  that  half  tbe 
tones  are  left  In,  and  half  taken  out  by  the  acid. 
Pkoftf-eRffrsvinff  ia  making  friates  (from  photographs) 
from  which  ink  impressions  (or  newspapers,  etc.,  can 
be  made.  Gelatin,  being  insoluble  when  exposed  to 
light  In  the  presence  of  bichromate  of  potassiom,  la 
the  baae  of  the  process.  A  lecture  Is  produced  on  a 
metal  plate,  ana  the  blank  spaces  etched  out  by  an 
acid.  When  the  darle  spaces  are  etched  in  intaoUo, 
and  become  filled  irith  ink  in  tbe  printing,  a  pkotQ- 
gravwe  results.  The  vast  utility  of  photography  ia 
being  daily  demonstrated,  especially  in  photolopography 
or  the  survey  of  regions  from  prominent  paints  or 
from  balloons  in  tbe  construction  of  topograpnic  maps, 
sBving  great  time  and  much  expense  over  tha  old 
method.  The  "speed"  of  the  photographic  shutter  has 
so  increased  that  an  exposure  of  1-42000  second 
caught  flying  insects  for  the  moving  pictures,  and  pro- 
duced 400  successive  phases  of  pistol  firing,  occupying 
one  tenth  second. 

PXAHOUk,  or  PIAHO-PUTBB.  An  antonatio 
machine  Bounding  certain  notea  on  ■  piano  through  the 
medium  of  compressed  air,  or  other  fores;  the  notes 
being  registered  by  perforations  on  what  are  tanned 
mimt  roUs.  In  tbe  mannfacture  of  these  a  "master 
roll,"  consiating  of  a  aheet  of  atrong,  flexible  cardboard 
aboDt  14  Inchea  in  width  and  of  »  suitable  length,  ia 
laid  out  in  "bara,"  and  Is  then  placed  in  a  recording 
piano  at  which  an  expert  pianist  plays  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  giving  (nil  expression,  and  technique,  ms  per- 
formance ia  recorded  by  dots  and  dashes  on  the  "maa- 
ter"  roll.  These  "notes"  on  the  "master"  roll  are 
punched  out,  making  the  stencil,  and  the  roll  Is  taken 
to  a  perforsting  machine  where  an  exact  copy  ia  made, 
and  the  copy  tried  on  an  automatic  piano  for  Irregu- 
laritiea  and  inaccuracies,  being  double  tested  by  a 
second  musician  holding  the  score  of  the  original  piece 
to  cstch  dropped  notes,  or  errors  in  time,  etc.,  ac- 
cidentally made  by  the  first  player  making  the  'Was- 
ter" roll  record.  When  found  correct  it  is  taken  to  the 
cutting  room,  where  24  duplicates  are  cut  at  a  time. 
ETscb  of  these  is  tested  for  infinitesimal  errors  in  tbe 
size  of  the  perforation,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them, 
which  might  vary  the  tone  or  the  duration  of  a  note. 
This  is  done  by  placing  copy  snd  proof  roll  in  a  suit- 
able box  with  a  glass  lid.  lighted  by  electric  lights, 
which,  shining  through,  show  if  the  perforations  per- 
fectly agree.  The  marks  are  then  made  indicating 
how  the  piece  ia  to  be  played  the  time,  the  lond  or 
soft  tone,  and,  being  completed,  the  copy  is  put  upon 
a  spool  by  an  exceedingly  ingenioue  iriece  of  mat^nery 
apeeially  designed  for  the  pnrpoee. 

rum.  First  Introdnced  into  France  and  Genunj 
In  the  fifteenth  eeatary,  mads  by  hand.    John  I.  Horn 
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of  N«ir  York  (1881)  invented  »  mBchlne  nuUnc  satM 
with  a  solid  hekd,  Inttetd  of  the  twitted  wire  uid, 
or  the  ftntimoBy  «nd  lead  head.  By  band  WTen  men 
made  a  pin.  By  machine  the  wire  is  drawn  tant,  two 
cheeka  aeise  it,  a  cotter  cuts  it.  and  a  hammer  shapes 
the  head.  Aa  the  cheelu  go  forward  for  another,  tnejr 
open^  the  pin  ^opa,  and  goes  head  npwarda  to  a  point 
grinder,  and  from  there  to  the  cleanier  to  be  boiled 
in  aonr  beer,  cream  of  tartar  solntion,  and  cooled  in 
clean  water.  The  "yellowed"  pine  are  placed  in  lay- 
era  on  a  copper  pan  and  covered  with  grain  tin ;  water 
is  admitted,  alowlj  boiled  for  half  an  hoar,  dried,  and 
■haken  in  a  leather  bag  with  bran,  to  polish  them.  An 
ingenious  machine  papers  the  pins.  Safely  pins  (pi 
throogh  the  same  process,  but  must  be  l>ent,  and  the 
point  sheath  added.  Olssa  and  enamel  heads  are  added 
separately.  In  bUtek  {uns  the  wire  ic  coaled  with  Tar- 
nish, or  Is  heated  in  s  muffle  nntil  colored. 

POTTBBT.  Its  history  ia  loat  in  antiquity.  All 
rarleties  hare  been  made  from  clay  mixed  with  sand, 
flint,  feldapar,  chalk,  alum,  aoda,  and  bone  ash.  The 
riaj  is  ground  with  other  ingredients  in  a  mill.  Open 
pieces,  BUch  as  plates,  are  pressed;  hollow  pieces,  such 
ss  pitchers,  cups,  and  vases,  are  east  in  plaster  of 
Pans  molds  from  the  clay  paste;  dried  and  packed  in 
great  earthenware  vessels  called  "saggars,"  which  are 
piled  in  a  kiln  and  baked;  thus  protecting  from  smoke 
and  insuring  an  even  heat.  It  is  now  "Diacuit  ware," 
withont  gloss  and  very  porous,  and  is  covered  with 

aje  by  dipping;  lead  glsse  is  moat  frequently  aaed, 
ng  transparent  and  easily  fusible.  Decorations  are 
pnt  on  either  before  or  after  glaslng.  Babylonian 
apeeimena  show  a  riase  needing  a  heat  of  3,000  degrees, 
bnt  how  Aey  obtained  that  heat  is  a  problem.  In  the 
finer  pottery  the  detaita  of  manufaetnre  become  mors 
delicate  and  complex,  and  the  secrets  are  Jealoualy 
guarded. 

BO  ADS.  Public  highways  between  places,  in  the 
construction  of  which  we  have  yet  much  to  learn. 
The  early  rosds  developed  with  war  and  commerce,  the 
Babylonians.  Carthaginians,  and  especially  the  Romans, 
being  the  great  road  makers  of  tlie  early  days.  The 
Appian  Way  (312  B.C.)  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  permanent  road  work.  Where  the  Ro- 
mans went  they  made  roads.  In  Great  Britain  many 
of  the  best  highways  of  the  present  were  of  Romsn 
make,  and  tiu  height  and  level  is  still  ruled  by  the 
gauging  stones  of  the  Romans.  For  long  years  after 
the  Romans,  the  later  roads  deteriorated,  not  being 
made  of  the  same  great  deDth  (frequently  three  feet 
of  concrete,  stone,  etc.),  and  the  real  permanent  road 
making  may  be  said  to  commence  with  (he  discovery 
of  the  McAdam,  or  macadam  process,  which  was  really 
responsible  for  the  wide  use  of  carriages  in  trsvet. 
Prior  to  1800  there  were  very  few  United  States  roads 
which  conld  even  be  termed  "improved"  from  natural 
ecnditiona,  the  one  good  turnpike  being  between  Lan- 
caster and  Philadelphia,  68  miles  long,  made  of  bowl- 
ders rolled  in,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  gravel 
and  earth.  Hneh  later  it  was  macadamised.  Another 
toll  road  of  that  date  was  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  Kentucky,  owned  by  the  Wilderness  Turnpike  Com- 
pany up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
advent  of  railroads  dulled  the  call  for  good  roads  in 
the  United  Statea.  Their  care  became  almost  locsl, 
farmers  "working  out  taxes"  by  work  on  the  road, 
instead  of  paying  road  tax  and  having  the  money  ap- 

filied  by  experienced  road  builders.  Only  the  greatly 
ncreaaed  population  stimulated  the  care  of  roada. 
Then  came  tfae  era  of  the  bicycle  and  then  the  auto- 
mobile. To-day,  the  call  all  over  the  country  is  for 
better  and  still  better  roads.  The  distinct  feature  of 
the  macadam  process  was  tlie  substitution  of  small 
angular  atones  for  the  large  round  bowlders  thereby 
avoiding  the  making  of  holes  and  "ruts"  by  the  smaller 
stones  and  earth  slipping  away,  the  small  angular 
stones  being  more  given  to  piecing  themselves  togpther, 
snd  fitting  in  a  stout,  firm,  but  more  or  less  elastic 
bed.  State  after  state  has  taken  up  the  question  in  ihe 
United  States,  and,  although  progress  is  slow,  it  is  only 
a  queation  of  time  when  It  will  have  the  greatest  area 
of  good  roada  in  the  world.  In  Europe  roads  appeared 
along  lines  of  march,  or  commerce;  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  they  were  more  frequently  the  devel- 
opment  of  Indian  trails  or  wagon  routes,  having  little 
regard  for  distances  or  grade;  the  modern  reauirementa 
being  primarily  proper  location,  easy  grade,  snd  a 
smooth  durable  surface.  The  only  materials  recognized 
Id  modern  rosds  between  cities,  or  places,  is  gravel, 
or  what  is  termed  macadam,  which  Is  broken  stone;  in 
England  mainlv  a  granite  type,  the  pieces  being  about 
two  inches  In  diameter.  The  road  is  built  of  these  upon 
a  hard,  rolled  surface  of  earth,  the  Telford  proceai 
dubrlng  1b  conriog  the  eartli  wtth  large  atoDM  before 
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apiriying  the  cat  stone.  The  depth  vaHea  from  four 
incnea  on  a  good  state  road  at  Bridgeport,  Oonn.,  to 
twelve  or  sixteen  inches  on  state  roads  in  Uassaeha- 
setta.  Other  rock  used  is  trsp,  limestone,  sandstone, 
field  fltoBs  and  shale,  ranging  along  that  line  of  quallur, 
iron  bearing  clay  being  esteemed  as  a  binder  to  hold  the 
layers  together  after  the  auccessive  rolling.  i>rainMe 
is  an  Important  factor  and  In  building  the  road  bed  the 
road  is  slightly  domed  to  enable  sarface  water  to  ran 
off.  On  the  beat  kept  roads  men  are  constantly  em- 
ployed snd  are  held  responsible  for  individual  stretches 
of  territory;  these  men  look  all  the  time  for  deprea- 
sions  caused  by  wear,  or  a  weak  spot  where  water  has 
accumulated;  they  "pick"  the  place  loose  with  a  small 
pickaxe,  and  carefully  lay  In  new  cut  stone  (or  gravel 
according  to  the  mad)  making  it  a  trifie  higher  than 
the  road  so  that  traffic  may  work  it  in.  After  rain  the 
water  is  at  once  let  out  of  any  atanding  pool  by  a 
pronged  instrument  scrstching  a  leak;  the  ''ruts"  are 
constantly  raked  into  ihe  depressions  and  unceasing 
care  is  the  price,  and  the  only  price  negotiable, 
in  obtaining  good  roads.  This  is  a  lesson  which  has 
yet  to  be  learned  In  the  United  Stales;  the  engineers 
can  build  good  roads,  but  there  is  rarely  the  money 
provided  for  their  constant  maintenance;  rather  are 
they  permitted  to  slide  from  bad  to  worse,  until  a 
apasm  of  regeneration  strike  in  and  then  considerably 
more  money  is  spent  on  the  rosd  than  would  have  been 
called  for  to  keep  it  in  constant  repair.  Under  the 
modem  aystem  crude  oil  Is  applied  with  great  success, 
both  as  s  road  binder,  and  as  a  dust  eliminator,  the 
road  gradually  becoming  hard  and  fairly  impervious  to 
water.  It  requires  greater  care  in  patching  snd  repair- 
ing. Oravel  roads  are  the  intermediate  between  mac- 
adam and  dirt,  and  the  gravel  ahould  he  screened  from 
earth,  a  trench  dug.  layera  of  gravel  inserted,  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  well  watered  to  "set,"  and  then  rolled; 
the  upper  Bunace  being  crowned,  or  domed,  about  1 
In  80.  DM  roads  are  most  common  In  the  United 
States  and  in  new  sectionB,  and  consist  of  removing 
vegetation,  and  rolling  and  raising  the  center  to  Insnre 
drainage  into  ditches  provided  at  either  side,  this  beiag 
more  Important  in  dirt  roads  than  others.  In  certi^n 
districts  of  Florida  the  leaves,  or  spines,  of  the  long- 
leaved  pine  are  raked  into  the  sandy  road  beds  each 
October  with  marked  improvement  on  roads  that  other- 
wise would  be  almost  impassable  during  the  wet  seSBon; 
salt  hay  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  hut  decays  more 
qulrklv.  Planked  roads  were  once  common  in  the 
Unitea  Stales  lumber  districts,  and  were  made  of  three- 
Inch  lumber  resting  on  stringers.  Corduroy  roads  were 
logs  laid  in  ridges,  like  the  rilM  on  corduroy  cloth 
fabric,  and  were  generally  used  in  swamps,  earth  being 
laid  on  the  top  to  reduce  concussion.  A  necessary 
innovation  In  the  United  StateB  is  broad  tirea  for  all 
farm  and  heavy  freight  wagons;  in  England  the  farm 
WBgon  tires  are  four  inches  wide.  Great  advancea 
have  been  made  in  road  machinery.  In  citiea  AavhM 
pavement  is  greatly  used  in  ^ace  of  Ihe  old  Belgian 
blocks,  macadam,  or  wood.  The  beat  known  deposit 
of  asphalt  is  on  the  islsnd  of  Trinidsd,  but  it  is  also 
found  in  California  and  Venezuela.  Ordinary  street 
pavement  contains  about  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  asphalt, 
the  balance  being  sharp  sand,  with  a  small  percentage 
of  limestone  dust  added  to  harden  it,  A  paucity  of  as- 
phalt, having  BSnd  too  hot  in  making  the  mixture,  and 
not  giving  the  spread  mixture  the  requisite  compression 
before  it  cools,  are  the  general  causes  of  poor  pave- 
ments. In  Europe  there  is  used  a  bituminous  lime- 
stone rock  in  powder,  spread  over  a  foundation,  and 
"tamped"  back  to  original  condition;  an  expensive  but 
aailsfactoiy  process. 

B0PB8.  0>rda(e  mors  than  an  Inch  In  diameter  li 
rope.  Hemp,  fiax,  cotton.  Jute,  and  other  vegetable 
fibers  are  used, — manila  hemp  for  strength  and  flex- 
ibility, Russian.  Italian,  and  American  hemp  for  vari- 
ous vsrietiesi  and  jute  for  the  commoner  Krades.  Until 
1820  rope  was  made  by  hand.  Then  came  a  machine 
that  twisted  the  handapun  yarn  into  strands,  and  in 
1634  it  spun  threads  from  the  raw  material.  A  steel 
toothed  comt>  was  first  drawn  through  the  hemp  fibers 
to  straighten  them;  the  workman,  with  a  girdle  of  hemp 
about  him.  fastened  one  end  to  one  of  a  series  of 
hookB  on  a  looper,  drawing  out  the  fibers  with  one 
hand,  compressing  them  with  the  other  slowly  backing 
down  the  thousand  feet  walk,  while  his  Hssistant  waa 
doing  the  spinning  with  a  wheel  or  looper.  Later  the 
yarns  were  spun  and  twisted  into  sirands,  which  were 
twisted  into  rope  by  horse  power.  At  present  most  of 
the  rope  is  made  by  machine;  the  hemp  fitter  is  soft- 
ened and  made  smooth  by  oil  sprinkling;  the  fibers  are 
Straightened  or  "scutched"  br  steel -toothed,  revolving 
cylinders;  the  breakers  or  large  frames  of  endless  chain 
having  projecting  steel  pins  draw  the  fibers  into  a  con* 
tinnoua  ribbon;  passlnf  through  the|tfp>«aden  aii|l  tfw 
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dravins  frtmei  completeB  the  atralghtantng,  and  it  U 
ready  »r  the  spinning  which  twlata  the  fiber  into  jrarn. 
Kaebines  called  "formera"  twist  it  into  strands,  and 
"lajrere"  lay  the  strands  into  rope.  The  "former"  is 
an  iron  disc  having  at  its  center  a  shaft  ending  in  s 
die.  According  to  the  number  of  yarns  in  tlie  final 
strand,  bobbins  of  yarn  sre  arranged  round  the  diac. 
Tht  free  ends  of  the  yarn  go  to  the  die,  and  are 
twisted  together  by  its  revolving  and  are  wonnd  upon 
B  spool.  In  the  "layer,"  spools  of  twisted  strands  take 
the  ^ace  of  bobbins  of  yarn.  In  a  former  and  layer 
eombined,  a  number  of  smalt  discs  each  have  a  die  to 
twtat  a  itrand;  all  the  strands  being  carried  to  a  large 
disc  and  twisted  into  the  finished  rope. 

RUBBES.  First  known  as  India  rubber  (or  caout- 
chouc), much  used  in  the  arts,  showing  tremendous 
growth  in  its  relation  to  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
recent  years.  It  is  the  hardenc-d  juice  of  several  trees 
growing  in  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  and  the 
ETast  Indies.    Incisions  are  made  in  the  tree,  the  milky 

{nice  flows,  and  is  caught  in  small  cups,  to  be  trsns- 
erred  to  larger  vessels.  The  water  is  evaporated  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  the  rubber  cakes  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment. At  first  its  onlv  use  was  to  obliterate  pencil 
marks;  its  general  utility  commencing  about  1820. 
when  rubber  waterproofed  cloth  was  introdnced  by 
Charlea  Macintosh,  a  Scotch  chemist,  who  suspended 
rubber  In  naphtha,  and  spread  it  between  pieces  of 
cloth.  In  that  condition  it  cracked  with  cold,  and  be- 
came sticky  with  heat,  until  Nathaniel  Hayward  of 
Hassachusetts  mixed  sulphur  with  the  rubber,  selling 
his  patent  to  Charlea  Goodyear,  and  accidentally  dis- 
covering the  vulcanizing  process  (1839).  This  process 
is  mixing  rubber  and  sulphur,  and  heating  them  for 
several  hours,  the  rubber  becoming  impervious  to 
change  under  ordinary  conditions.  Silicate  of  mag- 
nesium, carbonate  of  lead,  asphalt  and  tar  are  also 
used.  Commercial  rubber  is  freely  soluble  in  ether, 
chloroform,  nsphths.  petroleum,  benzol,  and  various 
oils,  and  in  the  liquid  state  is  mixed  with  slaked  lime 
to  form  a  cement ;  heated  with  tar  and  shellac  to  pro- 
duce_  a  tenacious  glue,  and  gives  body  and  luster  to 
varnishes  and  mineral  oils.  Pure  rubber  has  a  few  uses. 
The  crude  rubber  lies  fn  steam  heated  water  for  a 
day;  is  cut  up  and  impurities  removed;  is  thoroughly 
washed  between  rollers  with  a  stream  of  water;  is 
dried  and  stored  in  a  dark,  dry  room.  To  vulcanize, 
the  purified  gum  is  mixed  with  the  sulphur;  (hen  cut 
and  shaped;  powdered  soapatone  preventing  adherence 
during  the  heating  in  a  cylindrical  cast-iron  oven. 
The  qnantit^r  of  sulphur  used,  and  the  degree  of  beat, 
determines  if  the  product  be  hard  or  soft  rubber,  or 
ebonite.  Yulcanised  rubber  goods  include  footwear, 
waterproof  clothing,  hose,  belting,  tires,  electrical  and 
sclentlfle  apparatus,  hard  rubber  goods,  and  liquid  Tar- 
nishes. Many  manufactures  are  very  interesting.  For 
vulcanite  pipe  stems  a  suitable  tube  is  formfd.  filled 
with  water,  sealed  at  each  end,  and  placed  in  the  mold. 
The  addition  of  heat  increases  the  bulk  of  the  water, 
and  its  presaure  forces  the  rubber  to  perfectly  fill  the 
mold. 

ftAnS.  A  safe  or  safe  deposit  vault  is  a  modern 
convenience  for  keeping  money  and  valuables  intact, 
and  safe  from  burglars  or  fire.  The  first  fireproof  safe 
was  constructed  in  France  (1820)  along  the  lines  of 
to-day,  which  consist  of  a  metal  box  or  chamber  with 
double  walls,  filled  between  with  non-conducting  com- 
position, such  aa  clay,  concrete,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  alum  or  other  aalt  containing  water  <or  vessels 
containing  water),  so  that  when  exposed  to  heat  steam 
will  be  given  off.  Bo  long  as  the  inner  cheat  is  sur- 
rounded b^  steam  its  contents  cannot  be  injured  by 
fire.  Laminated  construction  is  the  protection  against 
burglars,  the  walls  being  of  alternate  soft  and  tough 
steel  or  iron,  and  of  hardened  iron  platea.  Recent 
vaults  have  been  constmrted  of  armor  plate  similar  to 
that  used  on  war  vessels.  Round  corners  are  used, 
avoiding  Joints  as  much  as  possible.  Chilled  iron  is 
used  in  vaults,  the  metal  being  a  peculiar  made,  nat- 
urally soft  and  easily  worked,  hut  made  very  hard  at 
the  surface  by  sudden  cooling;  this  is  frequently  used 
In  blocks  weighing  sevem!  tons  and  is  secured  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  bolting  on  the  inside.  Doors  are 
single  castings,  slidinK  on  anti-friction  rollers  into  deep 
recesses  in  vault  walls. 

SALT.  A  mineral  known  an  halite,  chemically 
known  as  chlorid  of  sodium.  Obtained  from  bpds  of 
rock  sslt.  bodies  of  salt  water,  and  subterranean  brines. 
In  the  United  States  deposits  are  in  New  York,  Penn 
Hylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois.  Lonisiana.  and  Texas;  it  is  also  nrorured 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  California.    In  Europe  the  great  deposits  are 


in  Eni^and,  Qermany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bnsaia,  and 
Upain;  France  and  Italy  abstract  eonaiderabia  from  aea 
water,  and  Japan,  India,  and  the  West  Indies  are 
large  producers.    In  the  coarser  grades  the  water  it 

evaporated  by  the  sun'a  rays,  aa  was  dene  2,000  yeara 
ago  in  England,  the  Roman  salt  pans  still  being  in 
evidence,  tiubterranean  brines  are  obtained  by  driving 
wells,  and  pumping.  In  the  finer  grades  the  salt  water 
is  evaporated  by  artificial  heat  applied  to  tanks  about 
20  feet  wide,  100  feet  long,  and  12  inches  deep,  and 
the  heat  is  applied  to  one  end  only,  the  brine  passii.g 
slowly  over,  as  heated,  to  cr^-siallize  at  the  other  end. 
Cereinl  attention  is  given  to  preserving  the  correct  flnid- 
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itv  of  the  great  bulk.  The  world's  pnduct  is  estimated 
at  something  over  12,000,000  short  tons,  of  which  the 
United  States  stands  at  the  head  with  2.921,708  tons. 

SAWS.  Tools  for  cutting  wood  and  metal,  usnslly 
of  steel.  It  is  a  sheet  of  highly  tempered  steel,  witn 
teeth  made  by  a  punch,  these  beintr  slightly  bent,  bo 
as  to  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  blsde,  thus  prevent- 
ing it  being  choked  with  sawdust.  The  crostcut  or 
whip  saw  has  a  handle  at  either  end;  the  rip  saw  la 
generally  used  to  cut  lumber  in  the  direction  of  the 
fiber.  The  cirevlar  saw  is  mainly  used  in  mills,  revolv- 
ing in  a  slit  in  the  bench,  leaving  only  a  portion  of 
the  saw  projecting,  which  revolves  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  The  band  saw  is  a  long  band  of  steel,  with 
finely  cut  teeth,  the  two  ends  join  and  are  passed  over 
two  revolving  drums,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
bench,  the  saw  working  through  two  slits  in  the  bench. 
The  eynnder  or  crown  saw  cuts  stsves  for  barrels, 
button  blanks,  and  other  forms.  The  toolhUng  cold 
Mftal  saw  has  no  teeth,  and  is  a  steel  or  iron  disc 
cnKing  its  wny  through  a  uteel  rim  by  friction.  Al- 
though the  eircvJar  and  band  saws  were  invented  in 
England,  the  American  saw  is  acknowledged  the  finest 
in  the  world  to-day. 

SEWINO  MACHINE.  The  device  that  revolution- 
ized garment  making,  etc.  The  first  machine  appear* 
to  have  been  invented  by  Thomas  Saint,  an  English- 
man (1790),  and  had  the  general  form  of  the  mwlem 
machine,  with  a  notch  for  the  needle  eye,  and  a  bole 
wan  punched  by  an  awl  for  the  needle  to  pass  through 
and  make  a  single  chain  stitch.  Archbold  and  Newton 
(1841)  claimed  the  shortest  patent  in  history,  "a 
needle  with  an  eye  in  the  point,"  producing  a  chain 
stilch,  Elias  Howe  (1846)  patented  a  number  of  im- 
provements, producing  the  lockstitch,  and  from  then, 
Bachelder  ( 1848 ) ,  Wilson  (1852),  Singer,  McKay, 
and  others  perfected  the  present  machine  for  sewing 
linen,  etc.  Then  followed  the  heavier  machines  for 
carpets,  cloth,  shoes,  leather,  etc.,  and  to-day  America 
leads  the  world  in  manufacturing  sewing  machines  of 
all  types. 

SHOES.  A  century  ago  shoes  were  made  by  hand, 
it  taking  a  day  to  make  a  shoe.  By  machinery  a  pair 
of  shoes  can  be  mnde  in  20  minutes,  60  eperatora  and 
45  machines  combining  the  26  pieces  of  leather,  14 
pieces  of  cloth.  24  buttons  and  buttonholes,  2  box 
toes,  2  steel  shanks,  80  tacks,  20'  nails,  and  20  yards 
of  thread.  Shoe  pegs  were  invented  In  1811 ;  the  rolling 
splitting,  and  racing  mnrhine,  which  cuta  the  leather 
into  strips,  appeared  1S.'50  1860;  pegging  machines 
were  invented,  and  shops  began  to  use  steam  power; 
the  McKay  sewing  machine  with  a  capacity  of  100 
soles  a  day  revolutionized  the  business  (1870)  ;  and  the 
McKay  and  Bigelow  heeling  machine  appeared  the  same 
year,  making  the  solid  heel.  Then  came,,lhe  laating 
machine ;  the  Goodyear  welt  machine  tuTomg^^iut-aheS.' 
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•imiUr  to  tund-sewed;  the  Davy  pegging  mftchiue  that 
cuts  off  the  tips  of  the  pegs  as  they  are  driren,  and 
many  others ;  reducing  coat  of  production,  and  admit- 
ting many  women  and  children  to  what  was  exclusively 
men's  work.  Shoemaking  is  largely  team  work, — 
uppers,  liners,  facing  and  tongues,  backstays,  tup 
pieces,  and  '.he  vampers  attaching  the  top  to  the  vsmp. 
Then  the  "lasting  machine"  mechanically  attaches  the 
insole  and  last,  and  it  goes  to  the  stitching  machine. 
The  welter  stitches  the  insole  and  upper  to  the  welt; 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe  is  covered  with  cement ;  the  outer 
sole  is  pressed  snd  the  edges  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
shoe  in  the  trimming  machine,  which  also  cuts  a  groove 
so  that  the  stitching  may  be  hidden,  and  another  sewing 
machine  with  curved  needleii  Btilrhen  the  xoles  to  the 
welt.    The  new  "double  clinch"  machine  drives  a  wire 
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through  the  inner  and  outer  soles,  clinches  it.  making 
and  closing  the  stitch  channel.  This  process  gives 
grest  flexibility.  Machinery  levels  the  sole,  the  heeling 
machine  feeds  leather,  snd  just  so  many  nails,  and  a 
sinrie  blow  drives  them  into  place.  Minor  finishing 
ana  smoothing  complete  the  ahoe. 

SOAP.  Few  commodities  have  shown  the  phenom* 
enal  improvement  found  in  soap  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  eentur)-.  To-day  fire  cents  buys  a  finer  soap  than 
did  a  dollar;  the  fancy  suapa  of  that  period  have  prac- 
tically disappeared;  also  the  oppressive  perfume  that 
covered  a  multitude  of  manufacturing  sins.  The  latest 
developments  are  fliiid  soap,  and  ibared  soap,  each  dis- 
tributed from  a  washstand  device  into  the  wetted  hands 
of  the  user.  All  soap  is  a  Hunpensiun  of  animal  or 
vegetable  oil  with  alkali, — tallow,  grease,  cot-osnut  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  and  oil  from  ground  or  pre!<Red  seeds. 
Toilet,  laundry,  and  kitchen  soaps  are  termed  "hard," 
and  are  made  with  soda,  including  the  "rosin."  per- 
fumed, and  silicated  soaps.  Into  large  rectangular  ket- 
tles are  poured  melted  tallow,  oil,  or  grrnse,  and  then 
soda  lye  at  20  degrees  Baum6.  Emulsiflcation  is  fol- 
lowed by  saponification,  lye  being  added  systematically. 
When  "clear'  it  cools,  spent  lye  is  withdrawn,  and  new 
lye  and  rosin  added;  this  operation  is  repeated  several 
times  nntil  the  soap  is  finally  "Hosed,"  or  made  soluble, 
by  the  addition  of  water.  It  then  xep.iratea  into  pure 
soap,  "nigger"  soap,  which  ia  a  lower  jcrade,  dnrk 
product,  and  "nigger"  lye,  which  in  thrown  away.  The 
best  soaps  are  miide  in  thin  manner,  the  rosin  being 
omitted  from  toilet  soaps.  Siliraled  soap  ia  made  from 
cocoanut  oil  and  soda,  half  boiled,  ground  quarts  added, 
stirred,  cast  into  molds  and  dried.  Sail  wairr  soap  is 
similarly  prepared.  Ctutile  soap  is  made  from  pure 
olive  oil  and  soda  lye.  Floating  soap  is  white  soap 
remelted  snd  air  stirred  in  by  a  machine  resembling 
an  egg  beater.  Wool  soap,  or  gilk  trouring  soap,  is 
a  perfectly  neutral  compound  of  olive  oil  snd  potash. 
Soft  or  gre4n  soap  is  a  soda  soap  containing  an  excess 
of  wster. 

BTABCH.  A  valuable  white  powder  obtained  from 
various  sources,  England  chiefly  using  rice,  the  United 
States  corn.  Germany  and  Frnneo  potatoes.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  biU  treated  by  heat  is  con- 
verted into  soluble  starch,  dextrin,  maltose,  and  dex- 
trose. It  is  used  for  an  endless  variety  of  purposes : 
as  a  food,  in  corn  starches,  infant's  foods,  arrowroot, 
etc. ;  for  laundry  purposes ;  for  sizing  (or  glazing) 
paper  or  cloth;  in  the  preparation  of  adhesive  "gums," 
as  on  TKtstage  stsmps;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glu- 
cose. 

STEAU8HIP8.  The  progress  of  steamships,  or 
steam  navigation,  has  been  a  veritable  romance  from 
the  traditional  attempt  made  by  Blnsco  de  Gairy  to  pro- 
pel a  vessel  by  ateam  in  1513  in  the  harbor  of  Bar- 
celona, Spain.  Denis  Papin  invented  the  safely 
valve,  ana  a  single  acting  steam  cylinder  pump 
<1707),  and  Is  also  credited  with  a  steamboat,  but  it 
was  propelled  by  man  power  and  not  by  steam.  From 
then  many  inventiona  appenred.  until  Rumscy's  jet 
propeller  (a  stream  of  water  driven  from  a  steam 
pump)  made  four  knots  an  hour  (1786)  in  Virginia, 
and  Fitch,  Bramah,  Lyttlelon,  Shorter,  Stevens.  Brunei, 


Taylor,  Miller.  Symington  (who  built  the  "Charlotte 
Dutidas"  to  tow  barges)  patented,  and  invented,  until 
Robert  Fulton  brought  forward  the  "Clermont"  (1797), 
as  the  first  true  step  to  mark  the  commercial  success 
of  steam  navigation.  From  that  period  enomuma 
strides  have  been  made,  mainly  due  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  marine  steam  engine,  and  to  the  advance* 
made  in  iron  boat  building.  The  paddle  gave  way  to 
the  screw  propeller,  and  the  turbine  has  recently  rev- 
olutionised its  action  and  operation.  The  demand  for 
increased  speed  wss  incessant,  calling  for  higher  steam 
pressure,  and  greater  engine  speed  than  the  economical 
expansion  of  a  single  cylinder  could  produce.  This 
introduced  the  tri-compound  or  triple  expansion  en- 
gine, capable  of  higher  pressure,  lighter  in  weight,  and 
more  economical.  The  advantages  of  the  water  tube 
boibr  were  apparent,  and  the  quadruple  expansion 
engine  was  evolved,  rapidly  displacing  the  cylindrical 
boiler  in  naval  construction.  Trans-ocean  traffic  nat- 
urally attracted  the  greatest  development.  Sise  and 
speed  have  continually  increased,  especislly  since  the 
White  Star  line  "Britannic"  and  "Germanic"  (1874), 
reduced  the  Ouecnstown-New  York  passage  to  eight 
days.  Then  followed  an  era  of  speed  competition 
which  has  never  ceased,  and  which  has  evolved  a  new 
"record  breaker"  almost  every  vear,  the  latest  being 
the  "Mauretania"  of  the  Cunard  line,  which,  Septem- 
ber 26-30.  1909,  ran  from  Queenstown  to  New  York 
in  4  days,  10  hours,  and  51  minutes;  eclipsing  the 
prior  record  of  the  "Lusitania"  of  the  aame  line  in 
4  days,  15  hours,  September  16-20,  1908.  The 
"Mauretania"  is  TOO  feet  Inng.  88  feet  beam,  has  45,000 
tons  displacement,  snd  qusdruple  screws.  Her  fastest 
day  run  was  in  June,  1909,  recording  673  knots  or 
2G.55  knots  per  hour.  The  famed  ''Great  Eastern" 
(1861)  had  both  screw  and  peddles,  was  692  feet 
lone,  80  feet  beam,  27,000  tons  displacement,  and  with 

E addle,  screw,  and  sail  had  a  speed  of  13  to  14 
nota  per  hour;  she  was  half  a  century  before  the 
demands  of  ocean  traffic,  and  was  successful  mainly  in 
laying  irans-ocesn  cablea.  The  innovation  now  prom- 
ised IS  s  Blenmship  from  England  to  the  United  States 
costing  ¥7,250.000,  which  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
theater,  in  addition  to  all  the  gigantic  growth  of  mod- 
ern "improvements." 

STENOORAPHT.  A  vital  nerve  of  modem  business. 
Briefly  it  is  an  abbreviated  report,  using  symbols  in 
place  of  words.  John  Willis  wrote  a  trestise  on  it  in 
1602,  and  history  traces  its  early  use  to  70  E.G.  The 
famous  Gurney  ayslem  sppeared  (1751);  Byrom,  Tay- 
lor, Mavor,  Harding,  Ode),  Richardson  Roe,  Cadman, 
etc..  psved  the  way  for  the  Pitman  method  (1844),  for 
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which  he  was  knighted  in  1893.  It  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  1844,  by  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  and 
has  been  developed  to  its  present  excellence.  The 
speed  varies  with  surroundings:  tests  of  public  speak- 
ers show  130  to  180  words  a  minute  to  be  easy,  and 
200  to  250  perfect  transcription  from  the  "take"  has 
been  accompUnhed  In  England  and  the  United  States. 
All  other  records  are  of  specially  arranged  matter  and 
for  very  limited  time,  snd  not  calling  for  perfect  tran- 
scription of  ordinary  matter. 

SUGAR.  Found  mainly  in  sugar  cane,  beets,  and 
maple  sap.  The  csne  yields  65  per  cent,  juice,  and  18 
per  cent,  sugar.  Evaporsted  at  a  low  temperature,  the 
crystal  is  brown  sugar,  the  nncr>-stallized  residue  is 
molnRBe<i.  The  brown  sugar  is  mixed  with  half  or  one 
third  its  bulk  of  water  containing  lime,  boneblack,  and 
serum  of  ox  blood,  and  ia  healed  by  passing  steam 
through  it.  The  albumen  coagulates,  rising  to  the  sur- 
face with  the  boneblack  and  impurities,  leaving  a  clear 
syrup  which  is  filtered  through  powdered  boneblack 
until  colorless ;  then  heated  to  crystatUie  in  a  pan 
raising  the  temperature  and  excluding  sir,  patented  by 
Howord  of  England  (1813).  A  centrifugal  filter 
devised  by  Joshua  Bates  of  England  (1831)  separates 


the  crritkls  from  tbo  uncrystalUied  angu-;  improred 
by  Joseph  Hurd  of  UusaehautU  (1844-1858).  In 
Met  lagftT  the  roots  nsped  to  ft  pulp,  the  juice 
exproBBed  and  refined  u  with  cue  ■near.  The  tussr 
beet  is  large,  white,  and  sweet,  and  Is  gnm  exten- 
sivelr  in  the  United  States,  France,  Oemuny,  Austria, 
Busaia,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 

TEUiFHONE.  Essentiallf  a  United  States  prodact 
in  its  development  to  date.  An  instrument  for  the 
transmission  of  speech,  or  other  sound,  hy  means  of 
electric  Tibrstions.  Page,  of  Salem,  Mass.  (1837), 
noticed  an  iron  rod  suddenly  magnetized  and  demag- 
netized would  emit  certain  sonnda  due  to  a  rearrange- 
ment of  molecules.  Bourseol  of  France  (1854)  con- 
ceived the  fundamental  idea,  but  did  not  put  it  into 
practice.  The  credit  for  the  practical  development  of 
the  idea  was  fc'ma  to  Alex.  Graham  Bell  '1876)  after 
much  and  varied  litigation.  The  story  of  his  discovery, 
his  work  npoD  it,  and  the  methods  emploved,  reads  like 
a  romance.  A  soft  iron  magnet  is  held  by  its  edges 
in  front  of  an  electro -m agn et ;  a  weak  electric  current 

Sssaing  through  the  coil  of  the  magnet  attracts  the 
isc;  a  pulsating  current  vibrates  it  in  consonance  or 
harmony  with  the  vibrations  of  the  current.  This 
dlac  is  the  diaphragm,  and  when  nsed  oa  a  transmittor 
it  vibrates  under  the  influence  of  the  voice  forming 
what  are  termed  sound  wavea.  This  produces  currents 
hy^  induction  in  the  wire  of  the  coil  which  are  trans- 
mitted over  the  line  wire,  and  into  the  coil  of  the 
receiving  instmment.  causing  its  magnet  to  become 
strongly  magnetised;  the  diaphragm  is  attracted  and 
moves  in  harmony  with  the  diaphragm  of  the  trans- 
mitter, the  Bound  wav9s  being  reproduced  almost  simnl- 
taneausly  with  their  production.  Long  distance  teleph- 
ony was  introduced  <18S5)  by  a  line  with  metallic 
circuits  of  hard  drawn  copper  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton and  a  regular  line  to  Philadelphia  followed  im- 
mediately. It  was  80  successful  that,  within  two  yeara, 
llnea  were  established  to  Ohicago,  Milwaukee,  Prov- 
idencfl,  etc. ;  the  New  York  and  Chicago  circuit  of  B50 
miles  and  1,900  miles  of  wire  being  opened  in  1S92, 
and  commnnieation  with  other  aectiona  followed.  In 
1901  there  were  1,864,202  milea  of  exchange  aarviee 
wire  In  the  United  Statea.  with  a  aubscribins  list  of 
800,860. 

TOBAOOO.  One  of  the  leading  indnstriea  of  the 
United  Ststes.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  in  doubt, 
hut  probably  came  from  the  island  of  Tobago.  The  use 
of  tobacco  or  other  fumigatory  herbs  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Boothians,  Scythians,  Chinese,  etc., 
during  the  more  remote  periods,  but  the  cultivation  of 
the  modern  tobacco  probably  dates  from  the  seed  taken 
to  Spain  by  Qonialo  Fernandei  de  Oviedo;  it  was  cul- 
tivated as  an  ornamental  plant  until  Nicolo  Manardea 
extolled  its  medicinal  virtues.  In  America  its  cnlti- 
ration  begsn  with  the  earliest  settlement  of  Virginia, 
and  although  no  mention  of  the  herb  is  found  in 
Shakespeare  it  was  well  known  in  England  prior  to 
and  during  his  era.  In  1615  it  was  the  currency  of 
Virginis ;  the  Dutch  colonists  cultivated  it  in  1646 ; 
but  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  later,  Ken- 
tucky, made  it  their  leading  crop  for  years  after  the 
first  settlement.  From  1744  to  1776  the  exports 
averaged  40,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  the  production 
spread  to  Florida,  Pennsylvania  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Uissouri,  and  a  numl>er  of  other 
statea  in  limited  degree.  The  United  States  produces 
more  tobacco  than  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
exporting  more  than  one  third  of  the  product,  mainly 
to  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hof- 
Isnd.  The  leaf  of  Pennsylvania  is  mainly  "filler" 
which  goes  in  the  cigar,  while  Florida  and  Connecticut 
largely  produce  the  "wrapper"  or  outer  covering. 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  produce  the  golden  leaf  used 
in  pipe  tobaccos  and  cigarettes,  while  Kentucky  has  a 
strong,  dark  growth  almost  entirely  exported,  and 
Louisiana  produces  the  carious  Perique,  used  in  pipe 
smoking  mixtures,  but  now  appaivnlly  dropping  from 
favor.  The  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1908 
smonnted  to  718,061.380  pounds,  grown  on  875,425 
acres,  and  valued  at  $74,130,185.  The  next  largest 
tobacco  producing  country  ia  Russia,  with  232,767,000 
pounds.  The  ienl  tobacco  expert  of  the  United  Slates 
in  1908  was  287,900.940  Bounds  valued  at  $30,902,- 
900;  the  manufactured  prodncta  amounting  to  $4,701,- 
617.  In  few  industries  have  there  been  such  radical 
modern  changes  during  the  ^ast  20  years.  Factory 
processes  have  been  revolutionized.  Cleanliness  is  the 
typical  feature  where  dirty  floors,  tsbles,  etc..  and  an 
atmosphere  polluted  with  constantly  burning  tobacco 
were  taken  as  the  established  orthodox  surroundings. 
Scientific  manipulation  In  curing  and  handling  the  raw 
material  has  wmked  modern  miracles,  and  practical 
"team  work"  by  departments  eradicates  loss  of  lime 
and  materially  decreasing  cost  of  production. 

In  the  growing  of  the  leaf  tobacco  Intended  for 
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clgara  the  finest  seed  crowths  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  to  the  United  States,  and  in  Florida  have 
been  established  tobacco  farms  where  the  leaf  ta  grown 
under  artificial  canvas  shades,  protecting  it  from  too 
much  sun,  yet  giving  it  all  that  modem  scientific  meth- 
ods demand.  Electric  light  haa  rendered  it  possible 
to  work  at  ni^t,  removing  grubs  and  worms  from  the 
growing  plants  before  they  can  do  much  damage,  and 
modern  spraying  apparatua  works  along  the  correspond- 
ingly aame  direction.  Under  these  methoda  the  value 
of  the  tobacco  ia  doubled  and  aometimea  trebled  in  ralue, 
by  reason  of  its  more  marketable  color  and  texture. 
The  aeed  is  planted  in  large  beds,  the  small  plants  at 
about  six  weeka  old  are  transplanted  to  the  flelda, 
when  flowers  appear  they  are  "topped"  or  cut  off 
except  when  aeed  w  desired,  and  when  the  leavee  benV 
to  tnm  yellow  the  plant  is  ready  for  the  harvest.  The 
stalk  ia  cut  near  the  ground  (or  when  intended  for 
the  better  grade*  of  cigar  tobacco  the  indiTidnal  lesvei 
are  gathered  as  tbejr  ripen),  the  plants  are  dried  on 
scaffolds  In  the  tobacco  houae.  and  then  go  through 
various  processea  aa  required  for  cigara,  anudiinc 
tobacco,  cigarettea.  chewing  tobacco,  or  annff.  The 
"curing"  process  Is  one  of  fermentation,  canaed  br 
unorganiied  ferments  inherent  in  the  leaf,  and  extends 
from  two  weeks  to  two  jean,  aceording  to  handUnji. 
It  is  quickly  done  In  heated  rooms,  alowlr  when  stored 
in  cases  or  barrels  in  warehooses.  snd  In  Cuba  it  is 
piled  into  a  tapering  pjrramid,  paUed  down,  and  re- 
piled,  as  the  proceaa  matnrea  the  leaf.  Tba  Onban 
tobacco  ranks  highest  in  quaJitr.  snd  moat  of  the  high- 
est priced  cigara  are  made  entirely  of  thia  growth. 
It  has  many  varieties,  from  the  small  Tuelts  Abajo 
leaves  to  the  enormous  B«niedios,  the  latter  being  piu- 
cipally  naed  in  what  are  termed  "seed  and  Havens" 
cigais  in  the  United  States,  the  "seed"  being  the  native 
grown  wrapper,  or  one  of  Imported  Sumatra  tobacco. 
The  marvelous  Individuality  and  quality  of  the  Vuelta 
AbaJo  leaf  are  due  to  the  soil,  which  was  raised  from  a 
valley  by  the  constsnt  influx  of  tidal  water  from  the 
sewage  laden  bay  of  Havana,  until  at  last  the  ground 
rose  nigher  than  the  water  level.  Then  only  the  high 
tides,  and  finally  only  the  highest  tides  produced  by  the 
strong  north  winds  or  "northers,"  penetrated.  The 
soil  was  made  from  Silurian  mud,  sea  vegetation,  dead 
fish,  and  small  land  animals,  the  ordure  of  birda,  and 
the  constant  shower  of  needles  from  the  pines  covering 
three  sides  of  the  valley.  There  is  no  soil  known  to  be 
like  it  in  the  world;  the  seed  of  tobacco  grown  there 
does  not  reproduce  the  native  quality  when  planted  and 
grown  in  other  countries,  and  even  in  Cuba,  only  the 
fsmons  valley  known  aa  Vuelta  Abajo  produces  this 
unique  growth. 

TTFSWBITEB.  A  machine  for  making  legible 
characters,  or  printing,  without  the  aid  ot  detached 
type.  It  was  crudely  patented  in  Kngland  <1T14); 
was  improved  in  France  (1833) ;  but  it  remained  for 
America  to  bring  it  to  Its  present  perfection.  Its  well- 
known  s<tnare  frame  holda  a  number  of  compound 
levers  woriied  from  a  keyboard;  each  key  bears  a  eorre- 
Bpondinr  letter  or  symbol  at  each  extremity,  and  as  the 
keyboard  lever  is  depressed  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lever  ts  Bmartly  Struck  upon  an  Ink  ribbon,  carrving 
it  against  paper  held  around  a  hard  rubber  roller, 
and  making  an  impression  of  the  letter  or  symbol  car- 
ried on  the  lever,  A  device  moves  the  roller  at  every 
stroke,  thus  spacing  the  letters  correctly,  as  in  printed 
type.  Recent  improvements  place  the  writing  in  full 
view  of  the  operator,  instead  of  underneath  the  car- 
riage; place  two  colored  ribbons  at  the  command  of 
the  operator,  render  the  reversing  of  the  ribbon  bob- 
bins automatic,  and  render  the  turning  of  the  paper 
for  a  new  line  automatic  with  the  pushing  back  of  the 
carriage.  There  is  also  a  machine  for  use  in  offices 
which  bills,  ledgers,  and  adds  automatically,  making 
a  75  per  cent,  saving  in  work,  and  giving  mechanical, 
instead  of  brain,  accuracy.  Other  typee  of  machine 
have  ink  pads  instead  of  ribbons,  and  various  types  of 
keyboards,  but  the  standard  is  what  was  introduced  as 
the  Remington  in  1874,  to  which  formative  model  most 
of  the  high  class  machines  have  been  brought.  An 
electric  machine  is  mooted  in  which  the  depression  of  a 
key  is  transmitted  to  a  letter,  causing  it  to  move  by 
electricity,  and  not  by  lever  or  cam.  Another  itill 
visionary  machine  is  to  operate  with  a  cylinder  from  s 
phonograph,  reproducing  antomatically  on  paper  what 
bsB  been  spoken  into  the  phonograph.  Typewriters 
save  Immense  time  in  business,  the  operstor  produdng 
five  times  the  work  with  less  fstigne,  the  speed  nnging 
from  40  to  100  words  per  minute.  Up  to  15  msn- 
ifolds,  or  reproductions  of  copy,  can  be  mad*  at  one 
time. 

WASTE  PBODUGTS.  The  commercial  Ideal  is  the 
utilisation  of  all  residues  in  industrial  prooeases,  thna 
making  proflts  atilt  larger.  prododni^^gTMLter  BTM 
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of  prodnetioa,  wd  therefore  of  woik,  ud  enriching 
the  world  bj  iddiDg  largely  to  the  euppl;  of  lu  nacei- 
silie»  ftnd  lanriM.  The  vtiliution  ol  the  «ut«  prod- 
ucu  of  na,  petnleun,  coat,  the  pukinjt  i&dtutrr,  and 
mMky  Dtnert,  were  ■implr  the  nr»t  ttepe  to  s  much 
wider  field,  •nd  to-day  chemical  technology  is  foising 
■trODgbr  to  th«  front.  One  of  the  moet  InoortABt 
Indniknai  T«ent^  sffected  !■  the  inunenaa  wuto  prod- 
uct in  diatilUtion,  the  reiidao  from  the  "niMh,"  eon- 
tainitic  ulU  of  potseh,  lodn,  ud  nltrogenou  c»- 
poudi;  in  tnin  dlstlUatlon  abont  one  pound  of  nitro- 
gen !■  throws  swkj  tor  oven  ten  gaUonn  of  alcohol 
tirodnced;  in  Europe  alone  100,000  too*  of  aramoninm 
enlphate  ia  thna  loat  instead  of  being  nsed  as  fertiliser, 
representing  a  loea  of  about  94,000,000.  In  the  beet 
sugar  industry  the  jnice  ia  rich  in  varioos  albuminoida 
hydrocarbons,  and  waste  sn^r,  and  it  is  eatimatea 
that  a  production  of  50,000,000  tons  inrolvei  a  losa  of 
912,000,000  woHh  of  nutritive  subatsncea,  moat  of 
which  are  to  be  recoTcred  and  used.  A'.oat  80  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  and  power  of  a  ton  of  coal  paaaea 
sway  throagh  the  chimney  and  the  ezhanst.  a  loss 
estimated  by  Germany  alone  to  be  worth  920,000,000 
yearly.  Li  me- silica  bricks  are  formed  of  eement 
obtained  by  the  calcination  of  the  lime  precipitates  of 
the  augar  reflneriea;  the  fatty  mattera  are  extracted 
from  wool  and  variouily  used;  and,  apart  from  the 
values  in  augmented  products  of  estaollahed  types, 
there  is  being  CTolred  new  and  Immensely  naefnl  and 
vslusble  noTolties  of  all  kinds.  In  aerenl  of  the 
industries  the  value  of  the  one  time  waste  products 
to-day  fa  greater  than  the  value  of  the  origlna)  product. 

WATOHBS.  The  mainspring  and  balance  are  need 
instead  of  the  weights  and  pendulum  in  a  clock. 
Iiathea  produce  tlia  otaffb,  pimona,  arbors,  on  which 
the  wheels  and  moving  parts  work,  and  also  the  plates 
SDpporting  the  mechanism;  perforations  for  screws, 
arbors,  etc.,  are  made  in  the  platea  by  drilla;  all 
screws  are  made  by  machines;  cutters  or  saws  abape 
the  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions;  hsmmers  or  rolV 
era  are  used  with  great  care  to  obtsin  uniform  density 
and  compress  the  metal  of  the  balance,  which  is  then 
faced  and  recessed  by  lathea,  tapped  by  drilla,  finished 
and  glosaed.  Special  machinery  Is  necesssry  to  draw, 
flatten,  finish,  and  coil  the  apringa.  The  moderate 
priced  American  watch  haa  revolntioniied  the  watch 
trade  of  the  world.  Automatic  machinery  produces 
most  of  the  watch  cases Lgun  metal,  nickel,  ailTer,  gold, 
and  alloys  sre  used.  Thick  bevded  glaaa  la  used  on 
most  open-faced  watches. 

WEAVINO.  The  art  of  combining  threads,  yams, 
or  strips  of  various  materials  into  a  cloth  or  textile 
fabric.  Weaving  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages, 
atniv,  grass,  and  then  yarns.  For  centuries  hand 
weaving  was  an  Important  factor,  declining  under  the 
factory  syatem.  Woven  material  conalsti  of  two  seta 
of  threads  or  yam  traveraing  the  web  in  diflerant 
direction!,  passing  over  and  under  each  other.  Tha 
%arp  )i  a  thread  running  the  entire  length  of  the  web; 
the  woof  is  the  thread  running  across  the  cloth.  In 
plain  weaving  these  cross  alternately,  and  variations 
produce  "twill  weavea"  and  "satin  weaves."  Whether 
by  hand  or  b^  loom  weaving  has  three  movements; 
■bedding,  piclEing,  and  beating  up.  The  shed  ia  formed 
by  raising  some  threads  and  lowering  others;  picking 
consists  in  passing  the  woof  through  the  shed;  mttn 
which  it  is  pressed  towsrds  the  cloth  roil,  or  besten 
up.  Another  shed  Is  then  formed,  and  the  movements 
repeated  indefinitely. 

WOODWOBXIHa.  A  term  applied  to  the  utilising 
of  lumber,  ne  machinery  consists  of  planers,  lathes, 
and  abrasive  maehinea,  by  which  sandpapering,  polish* 
ing,  and  finishing  is  done  by  machinery.  Bough! y 
sawed  ^nka,  boards,  and  beama  sre  brought  to  stand- 
ard aiies  and  smootbneaa,  by  ■nrfacors  or  planers  of 
revolving  cutters  operating  on  all  four  sidea  at  once; 
tongues  and  grooves  in  the  edge  being  cut  at  the  same 
time;  other  maehinea  cut  curved  surfaces  auch  as  mold- 
ings, and  others  do  carving,  scrolling,  psnclinp,  and 
dovetailing.  The  modern  automatic  attacnmenta  to  the 
lathe  make  almost  all  things  possible  to  a  clever  work- 
man. Tenon  Joints  and  morilsing  are  cut  by  machines 
with  rotary  cutters  and  reciprocating  chispte,  and  the 
boring  machine  haa  been  Krestly  improved.  Abrasive 
maehinea  Include  the  endless  sand  belt  and  emery  belt, 
with  drum  machines  for  use  on  flat  aurfaces.  The 
great  divondfy  In  weight  atrengtli,  hardneaa,  and  qual' 
Ity  of  grain  gives  Inlhiita  varietr  in  practical  wood- 
working. A  new  proeeas  for  aeaaonlng  wood  is  by 
eleetriclty,  under  the  Neden-Brettonneau  process.  The 
wood  la  immersed  In  a  solution  of  ten  per  cent,  borax, 
five  per  cent,  of  rosin,  and  a  little  carbonate  of  aoda. 
and  a  eurrent  of  alactrieity  is  passed  through  the  bath — 
and  tha  wood — mmwtitg  all  pap,  filling  tha  pwM  with 


rofin  and  borax.  Two  hours  are  daimed  to  season  the 
wood  satisfactorily,  Exfteriments  aa  to  the  darabiiity 
of  various  woods  by  driving  sticks  <rf  certain  dlmen- 
aiona  into  the  pound,  show  that  in  five  yeara,  oak, 
elm,  as^  fir,  twt  mahogany  and  aaar^  every  variety 
of  pine,  were  totally  mitted;  larch,  hard  lane,  and 
teak  were  decayed  on  the  outer  surface;  wUle  acacia 
(loenst)  waa  practically  sound.  Bard  mahogany  and 
cedar  of  Lebanon  were  In  good  condition,  but  only 
Virginia  cedar  waa  actually  as  good  aa  when  pnt  in  the 

round.  In  a  dry  state  beams  are  known  to  be  nearly 
.100  years  old,  and  i^iea  driven  by  the  Bomans,  prior 
to  the  Christian  era,  are  in  cood  condition  after  an 
immersion  of  2,000  years.  Oedar,  oak,  yellow  pine, 
and  chestnut  are  the  most  durable  in  dry  surroundings; 
poau  can  be  secured  against  rot  by  aeaaoning,  charring 
with  fire,  and  immersion  in  hot  coal  tar.  Hard  wood 
stumps  rot  in  five  to  six  years;  spruce  in  about  the 
same  period ;  hemlock  In  eight  to  nine  years,  and  cedar 
eight  to  nine  years;  pine  stumpa  never  decay. 

WOOL.  The  foundation  of  the  textile  Industry.  A 
proceaa  following  closely  to  nature,  although  doubtlessty 
the  prehistoric  first  worker  never  grasped  the  fact. 
The  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  certain  flbera 
combine  mechanically  to  form  a  homogeneous  whole. 
Twine  a  human  hair  with  a  wool  fltwr  and  they  fall 
apart  easily;  two  flbera  of  wool  cling.  Textile  induatry 
forma  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  into  threads,  which 
are  woven  into  various  fabrics.  Spinning  and  weaving 
are  common  to  all  branchea,  hut  otherwise  each  separate 
divialon  la  somewhat  of  a  law  to  itaelf.  The  principal 
fibers  are  wool,  cotton,  allk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  coir  (co- 
coanut  fiber),  and  ramie  or  China  grass,  wool  vsries 
in  quality  according  to  the  staple  produced  by  various 
sheep,  etc.,  and  the  staple  ia  the  basia  of  claaai  float  ion. 
The  wool  coat  Is  naturally  dependent  on  climate  to  a 
great  extent,  Lincolnahire  and  Leicestershire  sheep  pro- 


duce the  more  lustrons  wool,  the  stsple  being  eight 
inches  long,  while  in  the  softer,  silkier  iferinos  It  Is  two 
Inches.    The  finer  Iferlno  wool  felts  more  readily,  and 


is  used  for  esrding  and  spinning,  the  longer  sUpled 
wools  being  less  wavy  and  better  anited  to  oombing 
and  making  non-felting  worsteds.  Saxon  iKHii  haa  the 
beat  felting  quality,  being  very  abort  atapte,  and  wool 
is  divided  Into  long:  middlo,  and  abort  sti^e^  sheep 
slso  being  grouped  along  tbcae  Unas.  While  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  were  known  almost  beyond  history, 
it  waa  not  nnvl  eomparativaly  late  years  that  tha 
great  advniieea  were  made,  Engund  atanding  foremost, 
sltbougta  much  credit  is  due  to  Franco  and  to  the 
Unitea  States.  Wool  is  first  sorted  into  lengths  and 
grades,  waahed,  scoured,  and  dried,  left  white  or  dyed, 
carded  into  threads,  and  spun  Into  yarn,  and  so  into 
cloth,  when  It  Is  ''burled.^'  filled  with  soap,  mined, 
teasled,  ahom,  steamed,  and  pressed.  These  are  the 
leading  featnna  of  the  process,  wliich  varies  in  in- 
diridnal  handling,  "Burling"  is  abstracting  loose 
threada,  bnrrs,  etc.,  and  "teaaling"  ia  scratching  with 
brushes  made  of  teasels  (the  spiny  head  of  the  I>ipMeus 
/wUonum)  which  produces  the  ''nap,"  or  rough  face, 
ready  for  the  more  or  less  close  clipping  of  another 
part  of  the  finishing.  If  wool  only  were  to  be  used  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter,  but  modern  conditions  re- 
quire the  use  of  many  Tsrieties  of  wool,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  raw  materiala,  go  that  nearly  every 
textile  fiber  comes  into  the  wool  industry.  If  a  cloth 
is  enriched,  silk  ia  used;  in  carpets  linen  forms  the 
wsrp;  to  cheapen  a  fabric  there  is  used  cotton,  noils 
<lhe  refuse  of  the  combing),  shoddv  (old  worsted  rags, 
or  any  old,  aoft  clothe  of  wool,  made  over  into  a  short, 
brittle,  and  unreliable  product),  mnngo  (Inferior 
ahoddv),  and  extract  (the  loweat  form  of  textile  fiber). 
The  three  raw  materials  of  the  wool  manufacturer  are 
animal  fibera,  i.  e.,  wool,  hair,  and  silk;  vegetable  fibers, 
i.  $.,  cotton,  fiax.  Jute,  and  hemp,  and  artificial  fibers, 
i.  e.,  noils,  ahod^,  mungo,  and  extract.  The  raw 
materia]  produces  76.9  wool,  23.B  shoddy,  with  prac- 
tically no  waste.  No  animal  has  a  wider  geograpnical 
distribution  than  the  sheep, — Iceland,  India,  Australia, 
the  tropica,  and  Patagonia  in  the  extreme  south.  In  the 
United  States  the  industry  came  in  with  the  local  fnll- 
ing  mills,  in  which  cloth  waa  clesnaed,  thickened,  etc.; 
this  was  followed  by  the  public  carding  mills  where 
the  wool  was  made  ready  for  the  old  spinning  wbeels, 
the  first  being  at  Pittafleld.  Mass.  (1790);  the  first 
woolen  mill  appeared  at  Newbury,  Mass,,  in  the  same 

{ean  In  1810  the  amount  of  homespun  was  visibly 
essening  by  reaaon  of  several  mills,  and  in  1820  the 
mill  product  was  94,418,068.  The  last  ofileiat  report 
totaled  2,058  eatabliahments  working  wool  In  the 
United  States,  with  sn  snnual  product  value  of  9^92,- 
473,050;  the  annual  production  of  wool  is  309,991,812 
ponnds.  with  importations  for  home  consumption  of 
128,260,245  pounds;  the  world's  production  ot  -waci 
being  2,68»,lK018  pounda.  r^.r^rTr> 
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WOOD. 


Ald«r  

Arbor  Vlt». 
Ash.  White  . . 


Affh,  Hoop ... 
(BiMk  Aah) 


Ash,  Mbnataln. 
Aik,  Or«ffon . . . 
Ash,  Prickly.... 


BKMtWIMkl 

(Linden) 


lOmr,  LoUollr. 


Bmr.  Rod  

(ladtMlUWood) 


Is 


Bu.  Rom.  

lOrMt  Lanral) 

Beecli.  Amoicu). 

Blrob.  White  

BlFoh.  Blaek..... 

Birch.  Ydlow.... 

Birch.  Canoo  


Box  Elder.. 


Boxwood.  

(Ploworimr  Dogwood) 

Baokeye  


Bv  tton  wood . 
Sycamore) 

Cedar.  Red... 


Cherrr  •■• 
Ctaeetnat. 


Chlniivaplii , 


CoCfee  Tree... 
CypreM,  Bald.. 
Elm.  Whit*.... 


Elm,  Red  

(Slippery  Elm) 


Elm,  Cork... 
(RockEbn) 


Elm.  Winged. 
(Waboo) 

Eaealrptve.. 
(Blue  Gum) 

nr.  White.... 


Mr,  Yellow  

(OresoR  Pine) 
(Red  Fir) 

Oam,CoUoa.... 


20 
41 

as 

86 
31-87 

26-  29 

29 
« 

SB 

43 
8S 

«r 

41 

S7 

27 
61 

27-  28 
85 

SI 

S6 
28 

87 

4S 

40 

43 
46 

47 


29 


Pounds  per 
Square  Inch. 


7,000 
E,000 
B.600 
8,900 
7.000 

6,400 

7.700 

4,600 
6,600 

MOO 

6.800 

6.800 

7,700 
8,600 
6.300 


8.600 

7,600 

E.X0O 


(Ok 


10.000 
7.300 
14.000 
11.600 

6.300 
&,600 
10,000 
8.000 

9.400 
12.800 

9.300 

16,300 

u,wo 

11.600 
17,700 
KOOO 

11,300 

12,800 

7,000 
9.000 

10.600 

11.700 
9^800 

]0,«» 

10.900 
9.100 
1^100 

12,800 

16.100 

10.200 

13,000 

7.000 
12.600 

9,800 


BEPSESENTATTVE  USES. 


Mannfeetimof  fornitare, 
Poata,  laHway  Uaa,  etc. 
Wagon  boildlns,  axe  handlaa. 

Ajriculturml  impletnents.  carrlagea,  furniture  tool  hea- 
dlea.  and  interior  flnUh  for  booaaa. 

PkMrins; 

Fnmitm  CMrtwaftwMii  wona.  eoopacMn 


Cbmtt  fumituab  wgodaa  wat»,  iHiMr  pnlK  hmw  aolRa 
of  aboaa. 

CaUBfltmaktac. 

Oabtoet  makhw,  Intarlar  flnUi  for  hnnaea.  VmHrir. 
ahlpbaildlns. 

Tool  handka,  ensmTlns; 

Shoe  laata,  plane  atocka,  ahlpbafldbw,  handlafc  and  AhL 
Spotdit  alMM  pesa,  boopa  for  baztela,  and  wood  palp. 
Fsmlture  mwiA  oecaalDDally  abipbulkUBs. 

Furniture,  boxes,  and  haba  for  wheels. 

Spools,  shoe  lasts.  turneiT.  wood  palp,  and  owaatonally 
lumber. 

Cheap  furniture.  Interior  finish  for  houaaa,  papar  pulp, 

etc 

Cabinet  makfaig  and  tamery. 

ArtlfleUl  limbs,  paper  pulp,  and  occasionally  tambsr. 

Tobacco  boxes,  butcbsn'  blocks,  manufactore  of  cbaap 

furniture. 

Interior  finish  for  houses,  IfaiinKa  for  ekaata  and  cbaati. 
and  manufactura  of  lead  penelbi 

Cabiiiet  nakfav,  and  intarior  finish  for  boiiaea. 

Cheap  furniture,  interior  finish  far  honaa«,  railway  ties, 
etc 

Atfrlenltiml  ImplamantB,  raUwar  tiaa,  faaea  poata,  md 
raita. 

CaUnet  makins  and  feiicse  poata. 

Lumber  for  constructkm.  railway  ties,  and  fane*  porta. 

Huba  of  wheels,  saddle  traea,  flooring,  cooperaca.  and 
boat  and  ship  buildins. 

Fence  poets,  railway  ties,  sills  for  balldlnaa,  httba  for 
wheels,  uid  sericuUuiml  implements. 

Avricultural  Implementa,  frsmrs  for  chdn.  hnba  of 
wheels,  sills  for  buildinca,  etc 

Hnba  for  wheel  and  fc*™*!—  for  tooia. 


Rollers,  pavfnr  bkidca,  shlpbuOdlns,  and  eantae  mak- 
ing. 

Intarior  flnlah  fOr  houasi^  panking  eaaoa.  wooden  ware. 
All  kinds  of  constroction,  railway  ties,  piles,  and  fxwL 

Woodan  ware,  bnon  haadlea,  and  TagataUa  boxes. 
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WOOD. 


Oom.  Sonr. 


Oum,  SwMt. 
(R«dOnm) 

BMckbcirr.. 

Hemlock  


Blckorr--. 
(Pic  Nut) 


Hickmr  

(SlwUBuk} 

HfMa«T  Koenst. 


HornbMHB... 
(BhwBeoch) 


Ironwood  

CHop  Hombaam) 

Irfmml,  OftL.  


(Ifadralla) 
HBMMrila,  Mountain 


Kapla,  Oragon. 
(BnwMMiTad) 


Mapla.Bad  

Ibvto.  Soft  

HMQaitB.  

MMqalte.  Ssrvw^od 

MBlfcarrr  

Oak,  Burr  


Oak,  Liv«. . 
(VliviDla) 


Oak.Uv«„. 
(Waatarn) 

Oak.PaBt... 


OmM,  lUd... 
OA,  Whita. 


Feral  mmon. 


Plne,R«l  

(Norwar  Pine) 


Pine,  White  

Pine.  Yellow  or  Spnice 
(Eaetara  Sbort-leared) 


PlD«.Yelkn<ror 
Soutbam... 
(Loac-kaTad) 


Plii«.Tclla». 
(Waatan) 


40 

S7 

« 

26 
SI 

G0.S2 

42 
4S 

51 

40 
48 


4S 

80 

SS 
88 
47 
4T 
W 
46 
69 

B8 

BB 

41 
4B 

48 

46 

49 

80 

24 
SS 

44 

20 


Pooiulepar 

Square  Inch. 


6.700 

«,T0O 

T.00O 
6.600 
8,300 

9.000 

7.200 
7.200 

7,800 


8,000 
8,000 
&600 
6,000 

e,»o 

8,E0O 
9,600 

6.000 
7,000 
7,800 

7,800 

7,000 

8.600 
7,400 

U,«00 

sjno 

6,400 

4,100 
MOO 

9,000 
6,400 


12,000 

11,100 

12,100 
10,200 
16.400 

17,000 

13,100 
U,S0O 

16,000 

11,400 
UODD 

91409 

18,600 

ft7D0 

lUSOO 
14,600 
6.800 
12.700 
10.900 
13,900 
14,400 

18,000 

12L40O 

16^900 
IW 

16.000 

8.800 

U;40O 
U.SOO 

7.000 

13,600 
lOJOO 


RKPSEBKNTATm  USB. 


Huba  of  wbeala,  rolkn  In  ttaaa  betarlaa.  wfaaif  pQa^ 
and  ox  yokea. 

Oatalde  ftoUt  for  houaea.  oablnet  taaMag,  pavfais  bloelo^ 
wooden  dUiaa.  tndt  hoxea. 

FtaetaiK  and  dtev  foraltara. 

Outside  flntih  for  hoaaea. 

Similar  to  tboae  of  Sboll  Bark  Bidav7. 

Asrknltaral  implementa,  carrlaBea.  waccna,  laakata,  etc 

Fance  poata  and  rafla,  hntia  of  wh— la.  and  conatmetiBa. 
Lmn.  haadlaafor  took,  etei 

Pence  paala,  haadlaa  fartool^  and  cthat  nail  artkiaa. 

ffl^  lytHiDdlny I  caliitiei  work,  aroaatm^  at& 
Gnnpowdar,  ehareoal.  and  fomlbK 


Cabinet  making,  chaap  fanltnra,  broon 
loBa.«te. 

Fumltara,  oaiMBat  naktaw.  Interior  flnlah  of 
Imlldkw,  tninaiT,  floorfag.  aaddla  teaea,  etc 

PnmltBra^  braoBi  handleai  ata> 


pnmp 
ah^ 


Cbalra.  eablMt  making,  tonwrr.  gnn  etoeka,  ete. 
Fnnttim  and  flooring. 

Flooring.  tonHrr,  and  largirijr  tat  wooden  palp. 
Fonitimk  faUoa  of  wlwebi  paving  bloeka.  and 
Fendng.  cooperage,  alilpfaaildia^ 
Same  aa  White  Oak. 
Occndoaallr  for  aUpbnOding. 

Agrlcultoiml  ImptanMBtai  wagona,  ate.;  nwat  valnalila 
cMk  of  Piclfl*  coaat 

Fencing,  railwarUea.ftiali  alee  for  coopatagei  eonatrae- 

tktn.ate. 

Conatnction.  interior  flnlah  for  houaea,  and  furniture. 

Shipbuilding,  eonatmetko,  earrlagaa.  agricultural  imple- 
ntenta.  cabinet  nakfaig,  eooperage.  ate. 

Fanaa  poata,  raHwar  tfoir  wheal  atodiat  and  )>avlag 
bloeka. 

Fuel  and  oeeaalonalir  Iter  wagona  and  agricuhml  fanple- 
manta. 

Plane  etodca,  ahoe  laatat  ate 

Uaed  for  all  purpoaaa  of  coDatmetioB. 

Conatnwtlon>  cabinet  making,  metebae.  etc 
One  of  the  BOat  vahwUa  ttanbara  fdr  hnbar. 

Ifaata,  Mdgan,  lailwar  can^  oth 


largely  for  lumber ;  one  of  moat  Important  lumbv 
of  thaWaaL 
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Pounds  p«r 
Sausnlnch. 

WOOD. 

,a  g 

Jdi 

11 

nca 

BEFBBSENTATXVE  U8BBL 

SB 

6w600 

9,000 

Furniture,  interior  finish  for  bouMa,  ti?liifm  bom,  ox 

a 

5^ 

10.800 

(Cottonwood) 
(Bis  GottoDwood) 

2S 

G.00O 

9,800 

ConitructiOT.  btorior  flnUi  for  hooMB,  boatboOdiBCi 
■hlBslMi  broomt.  and  wocden  wnm. 

'fc-SS"  

(Whltmnod) 

4.700 

»,000 

Floorinc,  turnery,  and  larseir  for  wood  pulp. 

as 

6;ooo 

S.800 

Lumber,  fence  posts,  nilwar  tiee.  etc.  Moat  TKhuibie 
buiUlns  materiel  c<  Pacific  ooaeL 

SL 

S.GOO 

8.G0D 

y<jc«Bi  wilncooparmvtu 

(AgwTM) 

28 

63» 
4.900 

7,eoo 

10,600 
11^900 
12J00 

fTiWUllT— tit  llflBBflL  ■^■■■mHw  IwAmIa.  *twl  THUIAP  B1lln_ 

Upper  kneaa  at  mall  vnmaXm,  fane*  porti^  teltgiawh 
poke,  and  rallwar  tiaa 

fevmM,  White  

S> 

Wabnt.  BiMk  

88 

8.800 

12.100 

btirior  fiabli  for  boone,  nMaat  making.  AtpliaIUta& 
•te. 

SB 

6.7D0 

8^600 

iBtMikr  flatah  ftir  hooMa  and  fnmitat& 

WlUow  

ST-Sl 

8.800 

7.800 

Fence  poeta  and  fooL 

TTSBTUI.  TOBBION  WOODS 


WOOD. 

ill 

m 

■  SSi 

BBFRBBBNTAIIVK  UBBB. 

1M6 
M.8 

27,400 

Poets,  poles,  utensila.  troughs,  pipee,  rooflns,  and  papar. 
EagraTlay and  iinHieiiiatti al  iBstoniBaDls. 
(SBarboxe^ 

Inlaid  wcn-k,  piano  keya,  etc 

Marine  work,  expoaed  positions,  shlpbaQdins,  bridge  tbnbers,  atzaet 
paving; 

EacalTptBB,  Jarrah . . 
(Mahogany  Gmn) 

C6 

8.900 

KnoMlrptuB.  Karrle. . 
(White  Qam) 

63 

8,000 

Conatxuetion.  laQway  tlea.  pOea.  marine  woric.  pamMBta.  maat^ 
lumber. 

72 

10.000 

Ship  keels,  frames,  roUen,  tnmery.  beams,  ptaaka,  pQaia  tape  of 

fishing  rods,  Teneers. 

Kabonuiy  ■  Spanish . . 
(Mexican  Ha£«aiiy) 

45 

14.000 

Cabinet  work,  veneera  :  f  txmerly  sbipboUdlBK 

HahoBMir.  White... 
(Prima  Vera) 

Cabinet  work,  furniture,  yeneera. 

U 

10,000 

Sb^buHding,  beams.  eaUaet  work;  formerly  caiventrj. 

M 

7.000 

Catpatrtry,  constrsetion,  phmlm,  beama,  masta,  heavy  tibabM. 

6U 
68 

Furniture,  piano  caaes,  burial  caskets,  piano  w<H-k. 

Rich  furniture,  fine  carvings  for  small  ofaieets,  as  jewel  hmm  and 
fan  bandies. 

SS.9 

CaMaet  work  and  odd  seta  of  fonitarab 

Pamiture,  shIpbuQding,  timbers,  baeWng  for  annor  platM. 

60 

111,000 

OadlattOak) 

48.1-805 

Chtfia,  canaa,  and  whips. 
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PATENTS 


PATEBTTO. 

In  the  United  States  the  patent  ^stem  is 
administered  by  the  Patent  Office,  a  diTiBion  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Letters  patent 
of  the  United  States  are  issued  under  the  seal 
of  the  Patent  Office  to  "any  person  who  has 
invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter 
or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof, 
not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country, 
and  not  patented  or  described  in  anj  printed 
publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  before 
his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  in 
public  use  or  on  sale  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is 
proved  to  have  been  abandoned."  Every  patent 
contains  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years,  except 
in  uie  ease  of  design  patents,  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention  or 
discovery  throughont  the  United  States  and  the 
Territories.  The  lav  provides  for  the  issue  of 
the  patent  only  to  *ttie  ori^nal  and  first  in- 
ventor," to  the  exchiaion  of  the  importer  of  a 
foreign  invention. 

Application. — Application  for  a  patent  must 
he  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  This  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full 
and  exact  description  of  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery, and  of  the  manner  and  process  of  making 
and  instructing,  ocnnpoundtng,  and  using  it, 
verified  1^  the  oath  of  tbe  applicant  that  be 
believes  himself  to  be  tbe  first  inventor  uid  does 
not  know  and  does  not  believe  that  the  inven- 
tion claimed  by  him  was  ever  before  known  or 
used.  The  description  or  the  specification  must 
"particularly  point  out  and  distinctly  claim  the 
part,  improvement  or  combination"  which  the 
applicant  claims  as  his  own  invention.  When- 
ever practicable  there  must  also  be  furnished  a 
design  or  drawing  and,  when  requested  by  tbe 
Patent  Office,  a  working  model. 

Reittue^ — A  reissue  is  granted  to  tbe  original 
patentee,  his  legal  representatives,  or  his  assign- 
ees of  the  mtire  interest  when  by  reason  of  a 
defective  or  insufficient  specification,  or  b^  rea- 
son of  the  patentee  claiming  as  his  invention  or 
his  discovery  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
as  new,  the  original  patent  is  inoperative  or 
invalid,  provided  the  error  has  arisen  from 
inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  without  any 
fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention. 

Caveat. — caveat  is  a  notice  given  to  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  caveator's  claim  as  invmtor, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  grant  of  a  patent  to 
another  for  toe  same  alle^d  invention  upon  an 
application  filed  during  the  life  of  a  caveat  with- 
out notice  to  the  caveator.  A  caveat  is  filed  in 
the  secret  archives  of  the  Patent  Office;  it  is 
good  for  one  year  and  is  renewable. 

Fee». — Fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  are 
as  follows:  On  filing  each  original  application 
for  a  patent,  $16.  On  issuing  each  original 
patent,  $20.  In  design  cases:  For  three  years 
ud  six  months,  $10;  for  seven  years,  $15;  for 
fourteen  years,  $30.  On  filing  each  caveat,  $10. 
On  every  application  for  the  reissue  of  a  patent, 
$30.   On  filing  each  disclaimer,  $10. 

Pafent  Office  8tatietie$. — ^The  following  is  a 
statement  <^  patents  and  designs  issoed  In  1907 
aeeordlng  to  nddenoe  of  patentees: — 


Alabama,  ISO;  Alaska,  7;  Arizona,  38;  Arkan* 
sas,  160;  California,  1,209;  Colorado,  400; 
Connecticut,  020;  Delaware,  44;  District  ol 
Columbia,  296;  Florida,  111;  Georgia,  264; 
Hawaii,  16;  Idaho,  76;  Illinois,  3,470;  Indiana, 
021;  Indian  Territory,  61;  Iowa,  670;  Kansas, 
472;  Kentucky,  304;  Louisiana,  160;  Maine,  178; 
Maryland,  383;  Massachusetts,  2,113;  Michigan, 
1,110;  Minnesota,  608;  Mississippi,  108;  Mis- 
souri, 1,130;  Montana,  118;  Nebraska,  327; 
Nevada,  30;  New  Hampshire,  121;  New  Jersey, 
1,604;  New  Mexico,  27;  New  York,  5,231; 
North  Carolina,  163;  North  Dakota,  134;  Ohio, 
2,493;  Oklahoma,  148;  Oregon,  219;  Panama,  4; 
Pennsylvania,  3,471 ;  Philippine  Islands,  7 ;  Porto 
Rico,  10;  Rhode  Island,  271;  South  Carolina, 
72;  South  Dakota,  127;  Tennessee,  232;  Ttaas, 
644;  Utah,  101;  Vermont,  94;  Virginia,  274; 
Washington,  410;  West  Virginia,  237;  Wiscon- 
sin, 758;  Wyoming,  22;  United  States  Army,  6; 
United  States  Navy,  16.    ToUl,  32,603. 

Foreign  countries:  Austria-Hungary,  127; 
Belgium,  58;  Canada,  536;  Cuba,  21;  Denmark, 
40 ;  England,  868 ;  France,  334 ;  Qermany, 
1,182;  Italy,  48;  Japan,  9;  Mexico,  26;  Russia, 
23;  Scotland,  62;  Sweden,  77;  SwitserloDd, 
121;  other  countries,  334.    Total  foreign,  3,86<I. 


Patxvts  ahd  CBBTincATBa  or  Buianuviov  Ibbcbd 
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General  Patent  Btatietics.— The  following 
table  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  for  1908.  It  exhibits  the 
number  of  patents  issued  by  foreign  oountries 
and  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  records 
to  December  31,  1907:— 


OOUITTBISS. 

To  1870 
iDCliuIve. 

1871  to 
1907. 

Total. 
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An  other  foreign  countries. . 
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mCnONABT  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

AOHIOVKiTCrKS,  KNOnrSEBIirO,  HZlflHO,  TJEXnUE  WOBKnrO,  BIO. 


Toof;  flseee  Alrtlnc>> 
ABBWOOL.    Warp  T>rn. 

AOTHTOHYOOSIS,  IAJXPY  jaw,  or  BIO  JAW. 
An  infectious  disease  foand  in  cattle,  also  in  horses, 
pigs,  sheep,  deer,  and  man.  Caused  by  a  micro- 
organism known  as  the  Ray  fungus.  It  ia  cured  by 
doses  of  potassium  iodid. 

ADIT.  A  nearly  horisontal  passage  from  th»  aurface, 
br  which  a  mine  Is  entered  and  onw^red  with  juat 
enough  slope  to  insure  drainage. 

ABKATOB.  A  machine  nsed  in  dairylnir  to  remove 
animal  and  bam  odors  from  milk  by  causing  the  milk 
to  ripple  over  a  large  exposed  surface.  By  thus  cool- 
ing the  milk  rapidly  there  is  less  danger  of  the  growth 
of  micro-organisms. 

AEROPHOBE.  The  name  given  to  an  apparatus 
that  will  enable  a  man  to  enter  a  mine  filled  with  explo- 
sive or  other  deadly  gasea,  with  aafetr. 

AOAIiAOTIA.  The  lad  of  mUk  in  sniniala  after 
ddiverr;  common  among  aheep  and  goats  in  a  eontif 
jtions  form.  Death  occurs  fn  about  15  per  cent,  of 
cases  In  20  days. 

AOBICVLTirBAL  EXPEBIHENT  STATIONS. 
Originsted  in  Germany  in  1840.  The  first  in  the 
United  States  was  established  at  Wesleyan  ITniversity, 
Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1875,  under  the  direction  of  W.  O. 
Atwster,  The  60  stations  now  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment cost  about  $720,000  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment snd  1500,000  from  state  govemments.  Over  700 
persons  are  employed  and  450  annual  reports  and  bul- 
letins are  issued  to  more  than  half  a  milliOD  ad- 
dresses. 

ATiKATiT  SOILS.  -Soils  abounding  In  regions  of 
sligfat  rainfall  and  containing  an  excess  of  soluble 
salts,  especially  of  sodium.  They  are  distinguished  as 
the  "black"  and  the  "white"  alkali.  These  tracts 
are  found  west  of  the  one-hnndredth  meridian  to  the 
Cascades  and  into  Canada  and  Uexico.  Much  of  such 
land  is  reclaimable. 

AMMONITE.  A  product  of  rendering  establishments 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen;  used  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  Is  practical^  the  aame  as  a  high-grade 
"dried  meat  or  meal,"  "animal  mattsTi"  "tankaiget" 
or  "sxotin." 

ANTURAONOBB.  A  group  of  fungous  diseases  of 
plants  In  which  the  fruit,  stems,  and  leavea  are  attacked 

with  serious  injury. 

AN  liauAX:  An  infectious  disease  common  in  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  also  occurring  in  horses,  mules,  goats, 
etc.  It  IB  most  prevalent  in  areas  subject  to  inunda- 
tion. The  most  effective  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  by  burning  the  carcasses  of- 
animals  dead  from  the  disease.  Anthrax  is  spread  by 
flies,  dogs,  and  carnivorous  animals.  It  was  the  first 
disease  upon  which  bacterial  cansation  was  demon- 
strated. The  anthrax  bacillna  or  Baeiltut  anthraeit  ts 
fonnd  in  the  blood  and  tissnea  Of  B"'— 't  satFering 
from  the  disease. 

AXnnoXJNAL  AZI8.  The  ridge  of  a  saddle  in  a 
mineral  vein,  or  the  line  along  the  aummit  of  the  vein, 
from  which  the  vein  dips  in  opposite  directions. 

ANTIOUNE.  A  flexure  or  fold  in  which  the  rocks 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  fold  dip  away  from  each  other, 
like  the  two  legs  of  the  letter  A. 

APHIS.  A  small  pear-shaped  bug,  usnally  brown  or 
green  In  color  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  indi 
in  length,  whl«h  infests  the  leaves,  atemSi  and  roots  of 
aQ  kinds  of  plants. 

ABM7  WORM.  (Tjueania  ttnlpunda),  A  common 
grayish-black  caterpillar  about  one  inch  in  length, 
which  sometimes  becomes  so  numerous  as  to  destroy 
large  areas  of  grain  and  other  crops. 

ABRASTBA.   >A  circular  trough  in  which  drags  are 

{lulled  around  by  being  connected  with  a  central  revolv- 
ng  shaft  by  an  arm  and  dialn.  Used  for  grinding 
and  amalgamating  ores. 

ABE^ATB  OF  ISAS.  A  valuable  Insecticide  used 
against  the  potato  bug  or  Colorado  beetle.  Its  chief 
advantage  over  Paris  green  Is  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
bum  foliage;  is  not  easily  washed  from  the  leaves  by 
rain;  and  being  white  can  be  seen  upon  the  leaves. 
TTsnally  applied  in  the  strenffth  of  a  teaspoonfol  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  May  be  combined  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

ATBIPI23L  A  genua  of  plants  nowing  in  alkali 
dlstrlets  and  Itnown  as  saltbushes.    In  sudi  loealltlea 


they  are  the  most  valuable  forage  plants  found;  but 
elsewhere  they  are  regarded  as  weeds.  They  are  com- 
mon to  tropical  eountriea  and  have  been  introduced  to 
tha  arid  regions  of  Australia  and  Oalifomla. 

BA^ns.   To  brush  out  fire  damp. 

BALK.  (1)  A  more  or  less  thinning  out  of  a  sesm 
of  coal.  (2)  irregular  masses  of  stone  intruding  into  a 
coal  seam  or  bulging  out  of  the  stone  roof  into  the  seanu 
(3)  A  bar  of  timber  anpporting  the  roof  of  a  mine  or 
for  carrying  any  heavy  load. 

BANS.    BoU>in  frame. 

BAB  DIOaiHOS.  (1)  Blver  placers  snhject  to  over- 
Sow.    (2)  Auriferona  claims  on  shallow  streama. 

BASQUE.    Crucible  or  furnace  lining. 
BATTER.    The  inclination  of  a  face  of  masonry  or 
of  any  inclined  portion  of  a  frame  or  metal. 

BEAM.    Wooden  cylinder  on  which  warp  is  wound 

In  loom. 

BBAJONO,   Winding  warp  on  beam. 

BEE  MOTH  (ffoSfrte  nwlbmella).    A  dnD  asb-eol- 

ored,  variously  streaked  moth,  whose  larvae  feed  on 
honeycomb  occasioning  great  damage. 

BENCH.  (1)  A  natural  terrace  marking  the  out- 
crop of  any  stratum.     (2)  A  stratum  of  ooal  forming  a 

portion  of  the  vein. 

BENCH  DIGOINaS.  River  placers  not  subject  to 
overfiow. 

BILLT  PLATFAIB.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for 
weighing  coal,  consisting  of  an  iron  trough  with  a  sort 
of  hopper  bottom,  into  which  all  the  smaller  coal  passing 
through  the  screen  Is  conducted  and  weighed  off  and 
emptied  from  time  to  time. 

BIBDEE.   Lever  of  shnttte  box. 

BUffK.    Unas  of  cotton  ready  for  mlxlnc- 

BUCK  FLUX.    Charcoal  and  potasriusi  eailKmate. 

BLACK  HEAD.  A  malignant  contagious  disease  of 
turkeys,  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  inteatinea. 

BLACK  JACK.  <1)  Properly  speaking,  OmA  vari- 
eties of  sine  blende,  bnt  many  miners  apply  it  to  any 
blad^  mineral.  (2)  Crude  Mack  oil  uaed  to  oil  mine 
cars. 

BLACK  IBQ  or  BLACK  QUABTBB.  An  infectious 
disease  among  cattle,  and,  rarely,  in  aheep,  goats,  cam- 
els, pigs,  and  horses.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  anthrax. 
It  runs  its  course  and  is  fatal  In  nearly  all  cases. 
While  medical  treatment  la  of  no  avail,  vaccination  has 
been  found  a  reliable  preventive. 

BLACK  SAHD.    Dark  minerals  found  wtth  alluvial 

gold. 

BLENDE.    Sulphide  of  xinc;  sphalerite. 

BUND  I£AD  or  BLIND  LODE.  A  vein  having  no 
visible  outcrop. 

BUND  WBAVINa  LOOM.    Loom  with  wide  warp. 

BLOAT.  A  disease  in  cattle  or  sheep  caused  by  the 
formation  of  gas  in  the  first  stomach.  It  is  also  known 
as  hoven  or  tympanites.  Usually  brought  on  by  eating 
too  plentifully  of  green  clover,  alfalfa,  or  other  legumes, 
snd  sometimes  of  grain.  Cathartics,  such  as  llnaeed 
oil  or  Epsom  salts,  are  beneficial.  When  these  fail 
puncture  is  necessary. 

BLOOKING  OUT.  Working  deep  leads  in  blocks; 
somewhat  like  horisontal  atoplng. 

BIASSOK.  The  decomposed  outcrop,  fioat.  surface 
stain,  or  any  Indicating  traces  of  a  coal  bed  or  mineral 

deposit. 

BLOWER.  (I)  A  sudden  emission  or  outburst  of 
gas  in  a  mine.  (2)  Any  emission  of  gas  from  a  coal 
seam  similar  to  that  from  an  ordinary  gas  burner. 
(8)  A  type  of  centrifugal  fan  nsed  largely  to  blow  air 
Into  a  furnace,    (4)  A  blowdown  ventUating  fan. 

BLOWEB.    ICachlntf  for  apreadlng  textile  fibers. 

BXaOW  OTIT.    (1)  To  finish  a  smelting  campaign. 

(2)  A  blow-out  shot,  (8)  The  decompMed  nunwal 
exposure  of  a  vein. 

BOABTHKI.  DresiInK  atone  with  a  broad  AM 
called  a  boaster,  and  mauet. 

BODT.  (1)  An  ore  body,  or  pocket  of  mineral  de- 
posit. (2)  The  thickness  of  a  tuVicating  oil  or  other 
liquid;  also  the  measure  of  that  thickness  expressed  in 
tha  number  of  seconds  la  which  a  glnn^quantity  td  the 
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oD  At  a  ^Ttn  tampantan  flom  thnm^  «  ftrni  spar- 

tun. 

BOO  IBOH  0KB.  Zioow  eMthr-brovn  henwtlt* 
recently  formed  in  ■wampy  cronnd. 

BOXJi  WOBM  (HelMhU  armigtra).  A  eaterpiUar 
which  is  very  deBtructive  to  a  gnat  Tarietr  of  cropa. 

BOI18TER,    Sleere  of  apindl*  in  apinnlnc  frame. 

BOBB.  Slaty  coal  or  earbonac«oua  ahale  found  la 
coal  seama. 

BOBB  TS&TnJZERS.  Bonea  mpply  nitrogen  and 
^loapharia  acid.  Raw  bone  contains  4  per  cent,  of 
nltrMcn  and  conalderable  phoapborio  acid;  ateamed  or 
iriatinjMd  bone,  from  28  to  80  per  cant,  of  phoaphorie 
acid  and  from  1.25  to  1.75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Bona 
meal  ia  fine  ground  bone  and  ia  quiid^  available  for 
plant  UM.  Diaaolved  bone  ia  bone  treated  with  atrong 
■nipharic  acid  and  ia  a  dark-colored,  coane  powder. 
Bone  tankage  la  acrapa  and  ia  stronger  In  nitrogen  and 
weaker  in  phoaphorie  acid  than  bone.  Bone  aah  ia 
bamed  bone,  Talaable  for  phoaphorie  actd — from  27  to 
S6  per  cent.  Boneblack  ia  bone  earbonlaed  by  bnming 
in  cloeed  veaaela  and  contalna  from  82  to  86  per  cent. 
o(  ^oaphorlc  acid.  Coarse-groond  bone  takaa  longer 
to  Break  up  In  the  aoil  than  doea  ftae-grotiiid,  lasts 
longer,  and  la  not  ao  quickly  arailable, 

BOHVET.  (1)  The  overhead  corer  of  a  oaga,  (8) 
A  corer  for  the  gauie  of  a  safety  lamp.  (8)  A  cap 
piece  for  an  upright  timber. 

BOBDBAUX  WXTUBB.  A  fungicide  eompoaed  of 
eopper  anlpbate,  qniekltme,  and  water.  The  copper 
anlpliate  and  the  lime  are  diaaotred  separately  in  water 
ana  wlien  needed  for  use  are  mixed  together.  There 
are  ■erersl  strengths  need,  the  common  being  4  ponnda 
of  copper  snlpliata,  4  ponnds  of  qvickUme,  and  50  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  is  known  aa  the  4 — I — SO.  Other 
strengths  are  6 — 8 — SO,  and  a  10 — 10 — 50  naed  for 
tieaa  before  any  learea  or  bnda  appear.  To  be  effectiTO 
it  most  be  applied  as  a  spray. 

BOBBB8.  Tlie  larvae  of  many  species  of  insects, 
wliicb  penetrate  treas  and  plants. 

BOBT.    Amorphous  dark  diamond. 

BOWK  An  iron  barrel  or  tub  oaed  for  hoisting 
rock  and  other  d^bria  when  alnking  a  shaft. 

BOX  DKAHT.  A  square  or  rectangular  wooden  or 
masonry  drain,  nnder  a  railroad,  etc, 

BBASQQB.  A  mlztnre  <rf  day  and  coke  or  ehareoal 
used  for  ramaca  botUtma, 

BBATIlOB^HaOTK.  Heavy  canvas  for  mine  vsn- 
tUators.   

BBBAXBB.  In  aaaracite  mlnlnr  tlie  atmetnre  la 
iriileh  tha  coal  is  broken,  ^ud,  and  cleaned  for  market. 

BBEAKZHO.  (1)  Forming  wool  fliMrs  In  long 
bngtbs.  (2)  Shortening  flax  fibers. 

BBEAPNO-DOWN.  Said  of  hard  aoila  when  they 
became  mellow  and  crumbly. 

BBEAST.  (1)  A  atall,  board,  or  room  in  whldi  coal 
is  mined.  (2)  Tlie  face  or  wall  of  a  quarry  is  aome- 
times  called  by  this  name. 

BBBAST-AlffD-PXIiLAB.  A  system  of  worldng  coal 
by  boarda  or  rooms  with  pIUarB  of  coal  between  than. 

BXBOOZA.  A  ToA  eompossd  of  angular  fragments 
oemented  together. 

BBBWBB8*  CIBAIira.  Tha  resldn«  of  grain  (bar- 
in  brewing.  It  is  used  as  a  food  tor  live  stock, 
ranin  vlui  \riieat  bran  and  oil  neala  in  feeding 
value,  and  contains  nsnsHy  28.8  per  cent,  protdn  ana 
8.5  per  cent.  fat.  Shoald  be  fed  only  when  fre^  and 
sweeL 

BBOADGAHTIHO.  Sowing  seed  by  scattering  aa 
uniformly  aa  poaaiblo  over  the  land.  Hand  broadcasting 
has  been  largely  snperaeded  by  the  drill.  After  broad- 
casting the  seed  is  covered  lights  by  a  harrow  or  by 
drawing  brush  over  the  land. 

BBUSH.  (1)  To  mix  air  with  the  ns  in  a  mine 
working  1^  swinging  a  jacket,  etc.,  which  creates  a 
enrrent.  (2)  To  "brush"  the  roof  of  sn  airway  is  to 
take  down  some  of  the  rock  slats,  to  Increase  the  bei^ 
or  head  room. 

BUOX  QUABTB,  or  WTLL  QUABTE.  Hard  non- 
auriferous  quarts, 

BUCKWHEAT.  Anthraeita  eoal  that  will  pass 
throng  a  mash  Ji  indi  and  ersr  a  ausli  .35  Indi. 

JIUDDUBO.  WaAlng. 

BOKPIBO  TABUI.  A  eoneentratl&g  tsUa  vlfli  a 
Jolting  motion. 

BUMDLB.   90.000  yards  of  flax  yam. 


COBS 

Bmrr.  a  paraaitio  fungous  disease  sttacklnc 
wheat.  The  plant  takes  on  a  bluish-green  color  ana 
never  appears  ripened.    Oralna  ahow  a  black  maaa  of 

foul-snuilling  spores  on  being  broken  open,  giving  rlae 
to  the  popular  name  of  stinking  smut. 

BVBLAF,  Wrapping  caovaa  made  of  Btx,  hemp,  or 
jnta, 

BVBLZIKh    Picking  threads  and  knots  olf  doth. 
BUBB.    Waste  of  raw  ailk. 

BTTBBnra.  Bemoving  fordgn  vegetaUa  matters 
from  textiles. 

BV8K.  To  line  a  circular  hole  with  a  ring  of  metal, 
to  prevent  the  hole  from  wearing  out. 

BUTT  JOQIT.  One  in  which  the  ends  of  two  pieces 
abut  together  without  overlapping,  and  are  joined  to- 
gether by  one  or  more  pieces  called  cavers  or  welta, 
which  reach  acroaa  the  joint  and  are  fastened  at  both 
ends. 

BUTTOH.  The  ^bole  of  metal,  the  result  of  an 
aaaay, 

OAK  or  OAMB.  A  piece  fixed  on  a  revolving  shaft 
in  auch  a  manner  aa  to  produce  an  alternating  or  recip- 
rocating motion  in  something  in  contact  with  the  piece. 

OAMBBB.  A  slight  upward  curve  given  to  truss  or 
beam,  to  allow  for  settling. 

CABBOHTSBAn.  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
starches,  sugara,  gnma,  and  similar  substances  in  feed- 
Ing  stulEs. 

CASB-HABDEH.  To  convert  the  outer  anrface  of 
wrought  iron  into  steel  by  heating  It  wbile  in  contact 
with  charcoal,  or  bone  dust. 

OSKEHTATIOH.  The  process  of  converting  wroogbt 
inm  into  steel  by  heating  it  in  eonUct  with  chareoa^  or 
of  treating  dareoal  in  a  bed  of  hematite  ore. 

ORABOE.  (1)  The  amount  of  flux  used  ia  assaying. 
(2)  The  material  fed  to  a  smelting  furnace. 

OHECBEB  OOAIh  Anthracite  coal  that  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  rectangular  graina. 

OHEBT.    A  aillceous  rock,  often  the  gangue  of  lead 

and  sine. 

OHHf  BABS.  Bars  of  impure  copper,  weighing 
about  200  pounds,  imported  from  Chile,  corresponding 
to  the  welch  blister  copper,  containing  98  per  cenL 
copper. 

OHIUi  BLABDENIHO.  Oiving  a  greater  hardness  to 
the  outaids  of  cast  iron  by  pouting  It  into  iron  molds, 
which  cause  the  skin  of  east  Iron  to  cool  rapidly. 

OUXBOK  BUG  or  CHIMTZ  BUG  (BlUntt  Imteop* 
Unu).  A  email  blackish  bug  with  white  wing  covers, 
which  is  vpry  destructive  to  grasses  and  cereala. 

OHINB,  Fabric  woven  with  variegated  and  mlzed 
yama. 

CHIP.    Straw  plait 

CHUCK.  The  arrangement  attached  to  the  revolv- 
ing shaft,  arbor,  or  mandrel  of  a  lathe,  for  holding  the 
thing  to  be  turned, 

CHUBB  DBIIiL.  A  long  iron  bar  with  a  cutting 
end  of  steeL  used  in  quarrying,  and  worked  by  ralsinc 
and  jetting  It  fan.  '  '  — 

CIBKABAB.    Bed  sniphid  of  mercury. 
OUW.    Thread  of  warp  or  yam. 
OUWXIKI.    Straltfitcning  warp  threads. 
OOAIt  UBASUBSS.    StrsU  of  coal  with  the  attend- 
ant rocks. 

COASTEB.    One  who  picks  ore  from  the  dump. 

COCK-A-BEBST.    Tool  for  twisting  ropes  by  hand. 

COLOBABO  POTATO  BEETLE  (Dorvphora  decern- 
lineata).  A  Bmall  yeUowish  beetle  with  longitudinal 
black  stripes,  which  feeds,  both  In  the  Isrval  and  adult 
Blagea,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato;  often  doing  great 
damage. 

COMPOST.  A  mixture  of  fertilising  material  which 
baa  been  subjected  to  fermentation. 

CONTACT  LODB  or  VEIN.  A  vein  lying  between 
two  differently  constituted  rocks. 

OOHTAOT,  POINT  OF.  Union  of  different  forma- 
tions. 

OOFPIHa  BAIL.  Bobbin  reat  on  the  throstle  spin- 
ner. 

COBDINa.  Setting  the  heddlea,  or  bealds.  In  the 
loom. 

COBS.  (1)  A  cyllnder.shaped  piece  of  rock  pro- 
dnesd  by  ue  diamond  drill  system  of  boring,  (8) 
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Aaytbinf  Mirinc  m  ft  mold  for  aometiiiiig  «l«e  to  b* 

formed  uonnd.    A  term  macb  used  in  foundrlea. 

-  OOTTBB  BOU.  A  bolt  which,  inBtead  of  ft  Bcrer 
utd  But  at  OM  end,  hu  «  ilol  cut  throucb  it  aoftr  that 
■nd,  for  tba  Inaortion  of  •  wedce-ilutpwl  kqr  or  eottar, 
for  IcMPinf  It  in  ptaea. 

OOUMTUB.  (1)  A  weMpdaiT  hanlafo  irax  In  coal 
misea.  (S)  A  arov-oaL  (8)  An  wpanrtua  for  re- 
cording numbor  <rf  atrokei  mado  ^  a  Oomiali  pamp- 
Inc  anflne. 

OOmrfBBSHAFT.  A  M«o&darr  ihaft  or  axle  which 
raeetTaa  motion  from  th«  principal  on*. 

OOTBB-OBOP.  A  catch  crop  vhich  la  dealgaod  to 
eoTor  the  crop  in  fall,  winter,  and  early  aprinf. 

ORAB.  A  abort  shaft  axle  which  servea  aa  a  rope 
dmm  In  raisinff  weighta;  and  is  revolved  either  by  cog 
wheels,  a  winch,  or  a  eapatan,  of  which  it  U  a  Tariaty. 

OBADIiE.  A  box  monnted  on  roekert,  and  cratain- 
Ing  a  siera  ftor  waahinf  anrlfennu  alluvial  depoait. 

OBAHP.  (1)  A  short  bar  of  metal  having  its  two 
ends  bent  downward  at  right  anglea  for  insertion  Into 
two  adjoin inc  piecea  of  stone,  wood,  etc^  to  hold  them 
togathar.    (2)  A  pUIar  left  lor  aopport  in  •  mine. 

OUB.  (1)  A  atmetare  compoaed  of  luwlaonta]  thn- 
bera  laid  on  one  another,  or  a  framework  built  like  a 
log  cabin.    (2)  A  miner's  luncheon. 

OBIBBmO.  Close  timbering,  as  the  lining  of  a 
■haft,  or  the  construction  of  cribs  df  Umbar,  or  tliober 
and  earth  and  rock  to  support  a  roof. 

OSOPPmaS.  portions  of  a  vein  as  seen  expoaed  at 
llw  antftica. 

OBOWK.  A  cog  wheel  in  whldi  the  teeth  stand  not 
mon  the  outer  circumference  aa  usual,  bnt  npon  ttie 
plane  of  Its  circle, 

ODM..  Anthracite  ooal  dirt. 

OULTXVATOB.  An  implnaent  nnd  In  the  tnUgs  of 
crops,  to  loosen  the  snrteea  of  the  oarth  and  UD  the 
weeds. 

OVPEZb  A  cap  made  of  bone  ash  for  absorbing 
litharge  in  assaying. 

OVT.    A  length  of  yarn;  800  yarda. 

DBAS  lAAS.  In  a  bridge,  tbe  weight  of  the  bridge 
HatU  with  fiooring,  roof,  ete.,  as  dlstinguiahed  from  the 
live  load  of  paaung  trains,  vehidea,  pedeatriana,  ste. 
In  a  train,  the  engine,  cars,  etc.;  non-paying  load. 

DBAS  BOAST.  To  eom^etdy  drive  off  all  volatflo 
sabatancea. 

DIBT  FAUIiT.  A  eonfnskm  In  a  aaam  of  eos],  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  seam  being  well  defined,  bat  the 
body  of  the  rtin  bdng  soft  and  dir^. 

DOTnSB.  Comb  or  cylinder  at  end  of  carding  ma- 
diine. 

OOO.  <1)  An  iron  bar,  spiked  at  the  ends,  with 
which  timbers  are  held  together  or  steadied.  <2)  A 
short  heavy  iron  bar,  need  as  a  drag  behind  a  car,  or 
trip  of  eaiB  when  aacendlng  a  atope  to  prevoit  tnelr 
ninaisg  baek  down  the  skqwy  in  case  of  accidcmt. 

DOO  ZBOH.  A  short  bar  of  Iron,  forming  a  Und  of 
craagiL  with  Its  ends  bent  down  at  rl^t  angles  and 
polntod,  so  as  to  hold  together  two  pieces  Into  which 
they  are  driven. 

DOtJBISB.  Shoestring  ribbons  woven  from  donbled 
warp, 

SOVBLINa.  Spinning  or  twisting  strands  of  yam 
Into  one. 

DOWMOAST.  The  opening  through  which  the  fresh 
air  Is  drawn  or  forced  Into  the  nine ;  the  intake. 

raARAOB.  A  dednctloD  made  from  the  gross 
weight  of  ore  when  transported,  to  allow  for  loss. 

DBAV.  (1)  To  "draw"  the  ptllara;  robbing  the 
pillars  after  the  breasts  are  exhausted.  (2)  An  effect 
of  creep  upon  tbe  pillars  of  a  mine. 

DBAWIHQ  FRAME.  UaeUne  by  which  textile 
threads  are  attenuated. 

DKAW-PIJLTE.  A  plate  of  very  hard  steel,  pierced 
with  small  circular  holes  of  different  diameters,  tnrougb 
which  in  BUcceBsion  rods  of  Iron  are  drawn,  and  thus 
lengthened  out  into  wire. 

DBIVINO.  Excavating  boriiontal  passages,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  sinking  or  raising. 

DBOP  BOX  Shuttle  box  antomatlcally  deliverhig 
shuttles  as  required. 

DBT  AKALCUXATIOV.  Treating  otm  with  hot, 
<xy  aarnury. 


DUMB  DBin.  A  short  tonnel  or  passage  eon- 
neeting  the  mala  return  airways  of  a  mme  with  the 
upcast  shaft  some  distance  above  the  furnace,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  return  air  laden  with  mine  gases  tram 
passing  through  or  over  the  veatUating  furnace. 

Dna  or  DIKE.  (1)  A  waU  of  InieonB  rock  pass- 
ing throng  rtrata.  (2)  A  fissure  fined  with  ignoew 
matter. 

BDana.    Namw  laea. 

BOO  OOAL.  Anthradto  ooal  dwt  wOl  pass  fhroo^ 
a  3,75  Indi  sqnare  mesh  and  over  a  2  Indk  sqnara 
mesh.   

ENOINB  FUHE.  An  Indlna  np  whldi  loaded  ears 
are  drawn  by  a  rope  operated  by  an  englae  located  at 

the  top  or  bottom  of  the  incline. 

ENTBY.  A  main  haulage  road,  gangway,  or  air- 
way. An  nndergronnd  passage  used  for  haulage  or  ven- 
tilation, or  as  a  manway. 

EHTBT  STUMPS.  PlDsrs  of  coal  left  In  the  month 
of  abandoned  rooms  to  support  the  road,  entry,  or 
gangway  until  tbe  entry  pilfiirs  ars  drawn. 

EBQOT.  A  parasitic  fungus  which  infeata  a  num- 
ber of  wild  grasses  and  which  ia  poisonous  to  stock. 

FACE.  (1)  The  place  at  which  the  material  is  aetu* 
ally  being  worked.    (2)  The  end  of  a  drift  or  tunnel. 

FAIiSH  SBT.  A  temporary  aet  of  ttmbon  nasd  until 
work  la  far  enough  advanced  to  put  In  a  permanent  set. 

FAIiBE  WOBXS.  Tbe  scaffold,  center,  or  other  tem- 
porary supports  for  a  structure  while  it  ia  being  built. 

FAKCT.    A  cylinder  on  the  carding  madiine. 

FATIOUB.  The  increaso  of  weakness  prodneed  In 
materials,  by  frequent  variations  in  stress  or  by  sba- 
tsining  heavy  loads  for  a  long  time. 

FAVTJS  or  WHITE  OOHB.  A  contagious  disease 
of  chickens,  in  which  the  eomb  and  neck  become  ooated 
with  a  crust  sometimes  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and 
the  feathers  drop  off. 

FEATHEB.  A  slightly  projecting  narrow  ilb  length- 
wise on  a  shaft,  arranged  to  cattm  into  a  eorresipond- 
ing  groove  in  anything  titat  surrounds  and  sHdss  along 
the  &aft.   

PIKE  DBAWma.    Sewing  up  faults  in  a  weave. 

FIHES.  Very  small  material  produced  1^  breaking 
up  large  lumps. 

FOTOEBIBO.    Thick  worsted  yam  combed  out, 
PIBB    BOSS.    An   undngronnd   ofllelal   who  ex- 
amines the  mine  for  gas  and  injpoots  safety  laavt 
taken  into  the  mine. 

niAT.  (1)  District  or  set  of  workings  separated 
by  faults,  old  workings,  or  barriers  of  solid  cosl.  (2) 
Tbe  siding  or  station  laid  with  two  or  more  Unea  of 
railway,  to  which  the  full  cars  an  bronght  from  tbe 
working  faee,  and  from  whidi  the  enpty  cars  aro  taken 
back. 

FIAAT.  Broken  and  transported  particles  of  rein 
matter,  found  on  the  surface      the  ground. 

FLOATS.  Threads  crossing  without  InteiBeeUng 
warp. 

FUnmiO.  Lifting  a  river  out  of  Ita  bed  with 
wooden  lanndera  or  pipes,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bed 
for  working. 

FLUX  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  sand,  which  are 
added  in  varioua  proportions  to  the  charge  in  a  fur- 
nace to  make  the  gangue  melt  up  and  flow  off  earily. 

niTEB-  Double  hook  bent  over  bobbin  on  spinning 
frame.   

FLTEB  LATHE.  Horisontal  beam  iHiIeh  beats  watt 
Into  warp. 

FOOT-WAUb    The  lower  boundary  of  a  lode. 

FOBEBAT  or  ISH8T00X  The  reservoir  from 
which  the  water  pssses  immediately  to  a  water  wheel. 

FOBEPOLnrO.  Driving  poles  over  the  timbers  so 
that  their  ends  project  beyond  the  lost  set  of  timbers 
and  protect  the  miner  against  roof  falls. 

FOBBWimmO.  The  first  working  of  a  seam.  In 
distinction  from  pillsr  drawing. 

FOUL  BBOOD.  A  destmctlve  and  highly  conta- 
gions disease  of  bees. 

FBAMB  SET,  Tbe  tour  legs  and  cap  or  collar  ar- 
ranged BO  as  to  support  the  roof  of  a  gangway. 

FBEB  MIUJHa.  Ores  reqniring  no  roasting  or 
chemical  treatment. 

rULLIHa.    Beating  cloth  to  felt  threads  togClhar. 

FUVOICIDBS.  Substances  which  are  nsed  for  tha 
prevention  or  eradication  of  fungoos  dlisssss 
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GAD.  A  muQ  rtMl  wcdcs  used  for  laetaaing  Jofntjr 
ground.  • 

QAUaOOir.    Silk,  irooteii.  or  mixed  brkld. 

OAUtOWS  FBAMB.  The  (r»ine  sopportiag  •  pul- 
lor  onr  vUdt  tho  luditiiig  rape  pumb  to  tha  enpiie. 

flUUroVB.   Tlw  non-DMtollifsnnii  natcrial  la  tn  on. 

OAKISTBR.  A  hard,  compact,  eztremeir  ailicsoua 
An  dar- 

OAraS.  A  dlieaie  ot  dilckoos  cansod  by  a  thread 
irom  in  tha  wisdpipa,  ivUdi  eauMa  nndi  gaping  or 
eovgtalBg. 

OAWtlT.  'A  band  or  ring  of  atqr  eompnMibla  ma* 
t«ial  put  batwMn  tha  flangM  of  pipoa  bofoni  bolting,  to 
make  tham  irater  tli^t  or  ataam  t^Att. 

OASKQKI  XltAlfB.  UafUna  for  burning  loosa  fluff 
from  r^ra. 

CU.TEWAT.  <1)  A  road  kept  throurii  a  goaf  In 
longwall  vwklDg.  (S)  A  gangirar  haTug  raitiUtlBg 
doora. 

OEODBS.  Large  nodulee  of  ttooe  with  a  hoDow 
pbca  in  the  conteT.  often  lined  with  cryatali. 

QIO  mUb  HaehiiM  wfaidi  roni^ena  up  tha  nap 
of  doth. 

OZLL  BOX.   Woo!  eoablng  machine. 

OOAT,  or  OOATB.  That  part  of  a  mina  from  wUA 
the  coal  haa  been  worked  awajt  and  the  ipaoa  man  or 
leaa  &lled  ap  with  waste. 

OOB.  (1)  Another  word  for  goaf.  (2)  To  leave 
ooal  and  other  minerals  that  are  not  marlutable  in  the 
■nine.  (8)  To  atow  or  pack  aof  naeleaa  underground 
roadway  with  rubbiah. 

OOB  TXBB.  Spontanaona  eomboatlon  andergroand 
of  fine  coal  and  slack. 

OOSSAH.  A  epong7  (ermginona  oxid  left  after  tha 
■tinbla  aubatancea  have  been  diaaolved  out  of  a  lode. 

cravOB.  Tha  layer  of  d«r,  or  denmpoaad  ro^ 
that  Ilea  along  the  wall  or  waua  of  a  vein. 

OBBBH  0B0P8.  Crops  deaigned  to  be  plowed  under 
tor  the  pnrpoae  of  improving  the  loil. 

OBBBH  ICAlTUBIKa.  The  plowing  under  of  green 
crops  grown  eepedally  for  that  purpoae. 

OBXLLAOB.  A  kind  of  network  of  timbera  laid 
acToaa  eadt  other  at  ri^t  angles;  fraqnantly  placed  on 
tha  haada  of  pilea,  for  supporting  plan  of  bridgea,  and 
other  masonir. 

O&IZELT.  A  grating  used  to  separate  coarse  ore 
from  fine. 

OBUB  8TAKB.  The  mining  cnitttt  or  snppliea  fnr- 
niAed  to  a  prospeetu  on  eondiUon  of  sharing  In  his 
finds, 

OTTSQBOHS.  The  metal  Journals  of  a  horizontal 
shaft,  such  as  that  of  a  water  wheel. 

HA0KI2.  Steel  pin  used  for  straightening  out 
fiben  of  flax  or  hemp. 

HASB.  The  inclination  of  a  Tria  or  fault,  taking 
the  vertical  as  sero. 

HAIiT  OAVQ.    Section  of  warp. 

HAKMEB-DBBSS.  To  dress  the  face  of  a  atone  by 
di|^t  blows  of  a  hammer  with  a  cutting  edge. 

BANOIHO  WALL.  In  metalliferous  mining,  the 
stratum  lying  geriogicaDy  directly  over  a  bed  or  vein. 

HAVK.  S60  ystds  of  wool  ysm;  840  yards  eotton 
and  silk. 

BABDPAB.    Hard,  retentive  subsolL 

HAT  B0IJXB8.  Cast-iron  or  ateel  rollers  shaped 
like  s  hat.  revolving  on  a  vertical  pin,  for  guiding 
inclined  haulage  ropes  around  curves, 

HBAD-H0O8B.  When  the  head  frame  is  housed  tn, 
the  structure  is  known  by  this  name. 

HHAMBOt  (1)  A  connecting  passace  between  two 
rooms,  breasts,  or  other  worlcing  places.  (2)  A  gang- 
way or  entry. 

HEADZHO  IB.  Cutting  back  the  tips  or  ends  of 
branches. 

HEAVT  BOILS.  Soils  which  are  hard,  deue, 
lumpy,  or  those  that  are  very  fertile. 

HBOK.  Guide  regulating  spun  yams  In  reoling, 
warping,  beaming. 

HBDDX8.  Kyelets  in  looped  cords  hung  vertically 
from  tranaverae  bars,  and  used  to  carry  the  warp. 

HEEB.    A  length  of  yam  equal  to  two  cuts. 

HBSSIAH  PLT  (Cecidomyia  dftructor).  A  small 
two-winged  fly,  one  eighth  inch  long  and  of  a  dark 


color.  Its  larvae  live  on  the  atems  id  whnt,  wUcb  an 
weakened  eo  that  they  break  dawn. 

KIP  BOOF,  or  HIFPBD  BOOF.  One  that  slopes 
four  ways;  thus  forming  four  angles  called  hipa. 

HOOBAOK.  A  roll  occurring  la  the  floor  and  not  ha 
the  roof,  the  eoal  being  cut  out  or  nsariy  so,  for  a  dis- 
tance. 

HOLDZBO^UTES.  Strong  broad  pUtes  of  iron 
sunk  into  the  ground,  and  generallv  surroonded  iff 
mssonry;  for  resisting  the  pnll  of  cables. 

HOLB.    (1)  To  undercut  a  seam  of  eoal  1^  hud  or 
with  a  machine.    (2)  A  bore  bole. 
HOOK  WOBIC    An  inteatinal  dlseaaa. 
HOBBB,  or  H0B8EBA0U.    Any  IrrOffulsrilgr  est- 

ting  out  a  portion  of  the  vein. 

HOBSB  POWBB.    The  power  that  wiQ  raisB  8S,000 

pounda  one  foot  blgb  per  stinttte. 

UUUDLB.    Bowing  bench  of  hat*felter. 

HYDBAITUC  OEMEOT.  A  mixture  of  lime,  mag- 
nesis,  stamina,  and  silica  that  soUdiflea  beneatli  the 
water. 

nVOBAIH.    Dye  in  the  wooL 

XBBTBOSB.  The  right  to  take  coal  tram  a  royalty 
to  the  anrfacfl  by  a  shaft  in  an  adjoining  royatty. 

IBTAXB.  (1)  The  fresh  air  paeaing  into  a  eolUary. 
(2)  The  passage  throu^  wUdi  tha  ur  ia  dravn  or 

foKsd  ia  a  mine. 
JAO-SFIKB.    A  spike  whose  sldea  are  jagged  or 

notched. 

JABS.  In  toot  dritUng,  two  lone  'Onka  whidi  take 
np  the  shock  of  iiv«>t  vben  the  falunf  tools  striln  the 
l>ottom  of  the  hole. 

JIO.  <1)  A  self-acting  Incline.  (2)  A  nadiine 
for  separating  ores  or  minerals  from  worudeea  rock  by 
meana  of  their  difference  In  speeiflc  gravity. 

JIQOEB.    Felting  Machine. 

JIOOXHO.  Separating  heavy  tnm  U^t  parUolaa  by 
agitation  in  water. 

JOGOXS.  A  joint  of  trusses  or  seta  of  timber  for 
receiving  pressure  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so. 

QEKEB.  An  ofllcial  that  superiatenda  the  aereea- 
ing  and  cleaning  of  the  ooaL 

KEIB.    Bleaching  vat. 

KET.  (1)  An  iron  bar  of  suitable  slse  and  toper 
for  filling  the  keyways  of  abaft  and  pulley  so  as  to  keep 
both  together.  (2)  A  kind  of  spanner  used  in  deep 
boring  by  hand, 

SOBFB  STSTBH.  A  system  of  hoisting  without 
nsing  dmms,  the  rope  being  endlees  and  paaslag  orw 
pnO^  iastesd  of  around  a  drum. 

XJU)E.  '  Channel  of  water  power. 

LAOOZKO.  Small  round  timbers,  slabs,  or  plank, 
driven  in  and  behind  the  legs  and  over  the  collar  of 
a  frame  set  to  prevent  pieces  of  the  sides  or  tha  roof 
from  falling  throu^. 

LAHXNAE.  Sbeeto  not  naturally  separated  but 
which  can  be  forced  apart. 

UUCP  STATIOBS.  Certain  fixed  staUwa  In  a  mine 
at  which  safety  lamps  are  allowsd  to  be  oponad. 

LAHDBB.  The  man  that  reeelTaa  a  load  of  ore  at 
the  mouth  of  the  abaft. 

LAP.    Web  of  carded  wooL 

LAPPBB.    Cloth  folder. 

UPPIXa.    Blanket  of  calico  printing  maCUne. 
LASH.    Thong  binding  warp  eords  of  Brusads  ear- 

vet. 

LATOH.    Hinged  hook  of  knitting  needle. 
LATnOB  OABBIBX.    Endless  belt  of  wooden  strips 
carrying  eotton. 

LAUBDBB.    Water  trough. 

LAT,  Of  cotton,  120  yards;  linen,  900  yards;  rope, 
the  style  of  laying  the  j-arns. 

LAT  TOP.  Conical  block  of  wood  kept  close  to  the 
twining  point  of  rope  yams. 

I£ACHINO.    To  dissolve  out  with  some  liquid. 

I£AI).  (1)  A  ledge,  lode,  or  vein.  A  more  or  less 
vertical  deposit  of  ore  formed  after  the  rock  in  which 
it  occurs,  (2)  In  a  steam  engine,  a  certain  amount 
of  opening  of  the  port  valve  before  each  atroke  of  the 
piston  bepns. 

I£ADBB.  A  sesm  ot  coal  too  email  to  be  worked 
vroflUbly,  but  often  being  a  guide  to  larger  aaama 
qring  in  known  proximity  to  It 
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UBVUEHU.  An  Infeettons  and  dettraetiT*  dliWH 
of  chickoiu. 

lilCKEK-IK.  SidbU  roller  workinr  on  uidw  bo- 
tween  feeder  rollers  and  main  cylinder. 

LIHB  CABTBZDOB.  A  char^  of  eompreaaed  dry 
rauslie  lima  made  up  into  a  cartridge  and  need  inatead 
of  gniipowder  in  breaking  down  coal. 

LI8TBB.  An  implement  for  planting  corn  and  other 
crope  deeply  to  better  protect  than  from  froat  and  dry 
weather, 

LISTINGI.  The  tbrawing  up  of  the  aoU  into  rMges, 
Planting  with  a  llater. 

LOGO.  A  dlaeaae  of  aheep,  boraeCt  and  oecaatonallr 
cattle,  canaed  by  certain  ap^clea  of  aatVagahU  commonly 
known  aa  loco  or  craiy  weed. 

IiONO  TOM.  A  wooden  iluice  about  24  feet  long, 
2  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  high,  for  waahing  auriferoua 
gravel. 

XiONQWAUi.  A  system  of  working  a  seam  of  coal 
in  which  the  whole  seam  ta  taken  out  and  no  pillars 
left,  excepting  the  sbaft  pillars,  and  somatimes  the  main 
road  pUlara. 

LOOSE  BHD.  (1)  A  portion  of  a  aeam  woAed  on 
two  Mm.  (2)  A  portion  tbat  projaets  in  tha  abapa  of 
a  wedge  between  preriona  worUnga. 

MARTi.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay 
with  more  or  lesa  sand,  naed  as  a  fertiliser, 

HanniT  OAS.  OH4,  often  nsed  synonymonaly  with 
fire  damp, 

MATTE.  The  unrefined  product  of  a  amelting 
process. 

MAVNSBIZh    A  pick  with  two  pointa  and  ahanki, 

used  for  getting  coal,  etc, 

MEBOEBIZE,    Giving  textile  fibers  a  gloss. 

MUXtE,  WHEAT  (£Np(o«i«  (Htid).  A  smaU  two- 
winged  fiy,  the  larvae  of  which  are  very  deBtmctive  to 
the  yoang  kernels  of  wheat. 

MILIi  OZHDBB.  Slag  from  the  puddling  famace  of 
a  rolling  milL 

MIHBB'S  XHOH.  A  meaSnre  of  water  Tarying  in 
different  districts,  being  the  quantity  of  water  that 

Sasaes  throu^  «  bole  1  UiA  aqnare  under  a  glTen 
ead. 

KDO  ftUH.    The  entire  nnsereened  output  of  a  mhw. 

MXT8.  Sereral  ipeeies  of  Tory  small  Inseeta  Injqrioua 
to  ptanta  and  animala,  as  the  clover  mite,  catde  tick,  etc. 

MXTBB  JOINT.  A  joint  formed  along  the  diagonal 
line  where  the  ends  of  two  pieces  are  united  at  an  anglo 
with  each  other. 

KONXST  BOIXS.    The  smaller  rolla  in  an  anthnt* 

cite  breaker. 

MONOCLZNAX.  Applied  to  an  area  in  whidi  the 
rocks  all  dip  in  the  same  direction. 

MOTHBB  LODB.  The  principal  lode  of  any  dla- 
trlct, 

MOTIVB  OOLUMV.  The  length  of  a  eoluma  of 
air  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  weidit 
of  like  columns  of  air  in  downcast  and  upcast  ahuta. 

KOLDBOABD.  The  curved  part  of  the  plow  which 
turns  over  the  earth. 

KUESBLEB  LAMP.  A  trpe  of  safety  lamp  invented 
and  uaed  in  the  collieries  of  Belgium. 

MUPPI2.  A  thin  day  oven  lieated  from  the  out- 
side. 

MDIA.    Spinning  frame  which  drawi  and  twiita 

rovinga. 

mrLLOOS.  Bock  and  worthleaa  mlnerala  taken 
from  a  mine. 

KDVOO.  Cloth  made  of  fibora  derived  from  old 
woolen  rags. 

BODTTI^S.  Concretiona  that  are  frequently  found 
in  organic  remaina. 

NOniS.    Waste  from  combing  maehlnea. 

OIL  SHAI£.  Shale  eontaining  anch  a  proportion  of 
hydrocarbons  as  to  be  capable  m  yielding  mineral  oil 
on  alow  distillation, 

OBB  SHOOT.  A  large  and  uiuaDy  ridi  aggregation 
of  mineral  in  a  vein, 

OTBBHABD  STOFIIia.  The  ordinary  method  of 
stoping  upwarda. 

PADDOCK.  (1)  An  exeaTntlen  made  for  procuring 
Waah  dirt  in  ahaUow  ground.  (2)  A  jtatm  built  naar 
lb«  mntk  of  a  ahaft  where  ore  la  atoreo. 
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PABSL.  (1)  A  large  rectangular  Vhdk  or  pillar  of 
coal.  (2)  A  group  of  oreaata  or  rooms  separated  from 
tha  other  vorkinga  by  large  pillars. 

PICKINU  TABLE.     (1>  A  flat  or  sll^tiy  inclined 

filatform  on  wbieb  anthracite  coal  is  run  to  be  picked 
ree  from  slate.    (2)  A  sorting  table, 

pnjjU-AND-BOOM.  A  aystem  of  werUiuE  eoal  by 
which  solid  blocks  of  coal  ara  left  on  either  aide  of  the 
rooms,  entries,  etc..  to  support  the  roof  until  after  tha 
rooms  are  driven  up. 

PILLOW  BLOCK.  A  kind  of  netal  chair  or  anp- 
port,  upon  which  the  jonmala  of  horiiontal  sbafta  are 
generally  made  to  rest,  and  on  which  they  rendva. 

PINTLE.  A  vertical  proiecting  irfn  like  that  often 
placed  at  the  top  of  crane  posts. 

FLAUT  lice,    a  large  group  of  small  bugs,  nnullT 

Sar  shaped,  green,  hrown,  or  black  in  e<Hor,  which 
feat  all  kinda  of  vegetation. 

PUJOKBB.    A  kind  of  carding  machine  for  combing 

wocd. 

PLT.    The  number  of  yama  In  a  tiiread. 
BAJDLB.    Warping  guide. 

BATCHBT-AMD-PAIJi.  The  former  is  Bometimes 
a  straight  bar,  at  others  a  wheel;  in  either  caae  it  ia 
furnished  with  teeth  between  which  the  pall  dropa  and 
prevents  backward  motion. 

SEED.  Two-sided  comb  of  brasa  wire,  set  in  ^ 
loom  lathe  to  beat  the  weft  into  the  warp. 

BBVBBTBD.  Said  of  idioaphatea  which  are  In  the 
procesa  of  becoming  Inaoluble. 

SJTFLE,  or  BIPFLB.  Cross  pieces  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  sluice  to  save  gold;  or  grooves  eat  acroaa 
inclined  tablea. 

BIM  BOCK.  Bed  rock  formbig  a  botindary  to  grsTSl 
deposits. 

BXPPINa.  Removing  atone  from  Its  natural  portion 
above  the  seam. 

BIF'BAP.  Rough  Btoaea  thrown  into  the  water  to 
form  a  foundation,  etc 

BOASTDTO.  Heating  ores  to  a  temperature  anf- 
flcient  to  cauae  a  chemical  change,  but  not  enough  to 
anelt  them. 

BOCK-SRAn.  A  abaft  which  only  rodta  or  makes 
part  of  a  revolution  each  way,  inatead  of  revolving  en- 
tirely around. 

BOLLS.  Caat-iron  cylindera,  either  plain  or  fitted 
with  steel  teeth,  used  to  break  coal  and  other  matariala 
into  various  sixes. 

BOUP.  A  conta^ona  diaaasa  of  chlckena  iritieh  af- 
facta  the  mucooB  lining  of  the  mouth,  larynx,  noaa  and 
eyca. 

BUST.  Parasitic  fungi  especially  injuriona  to  wlioat, 
oata,  and  other  ceraala,  naually  appearing  aa  yellow, 
brown,  or  black  spou  on  the  leavea  or  stems. 

SADDLE.  (1)  An  anticlinal,  a  hogfaaek.  (2)  The 
rollera  and  fixtures  on  top  of  the  pieia  of  a  naponaion 
bridge. 

BAN  JOSB  SCALE  (,A»pidiotus  p«rnieiotvM).  A  very 
email  insect  which  attacks  the  limbs,  leaves,  and  fruit  of 
a  great  many  species  of  food  plants;  considered  the  moit 
pernicious  scale  insect  in  the  United  States. 

BAWFLT.  A  four-winged  fly  which  in  the  larval 
stage  is  highly  injurioua  to  vegetation. 

SCAB  lAnimat).  A  contagions  dlaeaae  of  abmip  due 
to  the  scab  mite. 

SCAB  (FaasCoUe).  A  dlaeaae  producing  black  apota. 
or  pits  on  the  aurface  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  enaed 
by  a  minute  fungus. 

SCALT  LEGS.  A  disease  of  chickens  cauaed  by  R 
mite  which  burrows  under  the  skin  of  the  legs, 

SOABT.    The  uniting  of  two  pleoea  by  a  lone  joint, 
aided  by  botta,  etc 
8C0BIA.  Ashes. 

SOBIMPINO  BAB.  Begulator  <rf  tiie  feed  to  ft 
calico  printing  machine. 

SET  or  TIMBBBS.  The  timbera  of  any  framing, 
whether  used  in  a  shaft,  alope,  or  gangway. 

SHAPT  PILLAB.  Solid  material  left  unworked  be- 
neath bnildinKS  and  around  the  shaft  to  aunmrt  them 
against  subsidence.  » 

SHASIHO  TABLE.  An  inclined  table  for  concen- 
trating fine  grains  of  ore,  which  is  rapidly  ihaken  by  a 
abort  motion. 

SHBABINg.  Cutting  a  vortical  frooT%  is  n  aaal 
face  or  breast. 
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8HBAVB.  A  wh««l  with  s  crooT«d  clrciimf«r«iio» 
over  which  a  npa  Is  tnmed  either  for  th*  tnnMBlHioB 
of  power  or  for  winding  or  haalafe, 

BBEEP  TIOK  (MelopkaffV  ovinut).  A  peculiar  fly 
without  wings  and  with  six  legs.  After  the  sheep  are 
ahora  it  migratea  to  the  lambs  and  cauaes  serious  loss 
among  them. 

SHEETS.    Ooaraa    doth    eurtaina    or    sereena  for 

directing  the  ventilating  current  underground. 
SHSOirD-XtAII).    Rope  made  of  four  strands. 

SHUTTLE.  Wooden  boat  carrying  the  weft  cop 
acroas  the  warp. 

SZOEEHIKa.  A  coating  of  impurities  on  quick- 
■ihrer  that  retarda  analgamation  or  the  coalescence  of 
the  flobnlCB  of  menniry. 

8IL&0B.  Oreen  forage  packed  and  prcaerred  under 
pressure  in  air-tight  bnildinga  known  ss  silos. 

SHraXNO  COAIi.  Coal  from  whldi  gas  Is  Issuing 
with  a  bisaing  sound. 

BIFUOH-CTTItVBBT.  A  culvert  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  U,  for  carrying  a  stream  under  an  object,  and 
allowing  it  to  rise  again  afterwards  to  its  natural  level. 

SKIP.  (1)  A  car  for  hoisting  ont  of  a  slope.  (2) 
A  thin  slice  taken  off  from  a  breast  or  pillar  or  rib 
along  ita  entire  length  or  part  of  ita  length. 

gZJOEElTSXDES.    The  polished  surfaces  of  vein  walla. 

SLIP.  A  smooth  joint  or  crack  where  the  strata 
have  moved  npon  each  other. 

SLIVER.  Soft  rope  or  liber  formed  on  the  carding 
madiiBa. 

SItVBBIirO.    BednciDg  sliver  to  uniform  slie. 

SIiUIOB  SOX.  A  trough  with  ripples  or  falae  bot- 
tom for  catching  gold. 

SICVT.  An  affection  of  cereal  grains  prodnclng  a 
swelling  which  ia  at  length  resolved  Into  a  powdery 
sooty  mass. 

SOILS.  Bandy.  A  soil  made  up  mostly  of  sand.  It 
la  dry.  warm,  easy  to  work,  but  has  little  absorptive 
power  for  water  and  fertilisers.  Clay.  A  soil  in  which 
clay  predominates.  It  is  apt  to  be  cold,  wet,  and  diffl- 
calt  to  tiU,  bat  haa  a  high  absorptive  power  for  water 
and  tertiliiinf  matter.  Loam.  A  soil  containing  about 
equal  parts  of  clay  and  sand  is  called  a  loam  soil;  if  it 
contains  more  sand  than  clay  it  is  called  a  sandy  losm, 
snd  if  it  contains  more  clay  than  aand  it  Is  called  a  day 
loans.  Much.  A  soil  which  contains  an  unusual  amount 
irf  veg«tabl«  matter.  It  requires  drainage  and  weather- 
ing for  a  year  or  so.  Attain.  In  arid  regions  soils  often 
havo  acramuUtions  of  alkali  throng  them  or  on  the 
sarfaee.  The  most  common  forma  of  alkali  are  salphate 
and  carbonate  of  ioda.  Aa  ezeaas  of  alkali  is  injuri- 
ous to  pisnts. 

SOW.  (1)  A  tool  used  for  shsrpenlng  drills.  (8) 
Iron  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  furnaces. 

BPEISS.  A  baaic  arsenid  or  antomonid  of  Iron, 
often  containing  nickel,  cobalt,  lead,  bismuth,  copper, 
etc-  hsrinc  s  metallic  luster  of  hi^  snedfle  gravity 
and  a  strong  tendency  tcnrard  erystalllsanon. 

8FBLTBK.    Tha  emnmordal  name  for  sine. 

SPII^S.  A  temporarj  lacging  driven  ahead  In 
loose  ground. 

SPKAO.  <1)A  tempmaiT  prop  used  In  mining. 
(3)  A  stick  pat  throofh  the  wheels  of  a  ear  to  pre- 
vent tlidr  taming. 

8PBEAZIBB.    Flax  carder. 

SQUABS  BET.  A  Tariety  of  timbarinc  need  for 
Urge  exearations. 

8TA1IDXMO  BOXiT.  A  boH  with  a  screw  cat  npon 
each  end. 

STEMMIIfQ.    Tamping  a  shot. 

STOOKWOBE.  A  rock  run  through  with  a  number 
of  small  veins  done  together,  the  whola  of  whldi  kss 
to  bb  worked  In  mining  such  deposits. 

STOOP.    A  plUar  of  coal. 

STOPS.  (1)  To  excavate  mineral  in  a  series  of 
steps.     (2)  A  place  in  a  mine  worlced  by  stoping. 

STOVB  UP,  or  STOVSD.  Upset.  When  a  rod  of 
iron  heated  at  ime  and  Is  hammered  endwise  the  diam- 
eter of  that  end  la  enlarged,  and  it  Is  Said  to  be  upset. 

8TBIKB  (of  a  seam  or  vein).  Tho  intersection  of 
an  Inclined  sesm  or  vein  with  a  horiiontal  plane. 

STBUT,  A  prop  to  anstain  compression,  whether 
vertical  or  Indincd. 

BTUFPIire  BOX  A  device  for  rendering  a  joint 
taaperrloaB  when  there  la  a  hole  through  which  a 


movable  (rvlindrieal  bodj%  as  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam 
engine,  sudea  back  and  forth,  or  In  which  a  shaft 
turns. 

STtnx.    A  post  for  supporting  the  wall  or  roof  In 
a  mine. 

SDBSOn..  That  part  of  the  soU  which  lies  bdov 
the  few  inches  of  improved  and  prodnetive  aoil.* 

SWjUIE.  a  tool,  variously  shaped  or  grooved  on 
the  face,  used  by  blacksmiths  and  other  workers  of 
metals,  for  shaping  their  work. 

BTVOUITE.  The  point  or  axis  of  a  basin  toward 
which  the  strata  on  either  aide  dip.  An  inverted  anti- 
cline. 

TAMBOUB.    Embroidery  or    fancy    weaving  appa- 
ratus. 

TBASinro.    Bulfling  up  tho  nap  of  doth  with 
burrs  of  the  teasel  (dipraoiM  /w/fomun). 

TBLLUI^DES.    Ores    of   inredona  metals  (diiafly 

gold)  containing  tellurium. 

TBKPLET.  The  ontline  of  a  moUlu  or  other  arti- 
cle, cot  out  of  sheet  metsi  or  thin  wooa,  to  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  stonecutters,  csrpenters,  etc 

TBNTBB.    Loom  mechanic. 

TEVTBB  FBAMB.  Frame  on  whidi  fabrics  are 
stretched  and  dried. 

TBBIPfl.  Ulnate  slender  ineecte  with  four  wings, 
whirh  do  considerable  damage  to  vsrious  plants,  espe- 
cially graina. 

THBOW.  (1)  The  vertical  disUnca  between  the 
two  ends  of  s  faulted  bed  of  coal.  (2)  The  radios,  or 
distance  to  which  a  crank  "throws  out"  ita  arm. 

THBUHS.    Weft  ends  and  broken  warp. 

TIPK£.  The  dump  trestle  and  tracks  at  the  month 
of  a  shaft  or  slope,  where  the  output  of  a  mine  is 
dumped,  screened,  and  loaded. 

TEAM.    Silk  weft. 

TBOmfBL.  A  dram,  condsting  of  a  cylinder  or 
cone-shaped  sheet-iron  msntle  (gener^^  punt^ed  with 
holes)  that  revolves.    Used  for  washlnf  ores. 

TBUHHIOHS.  Ojllndrlcal  projedlons  or  Jonraali, 
attached  to  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  so  that  it  can  rotate 
in  s  vertical  plane. 

TUBEBOUIiOBIS  (In  animals).  A  contsglonB  dis- 
ease, similar  to  tuberculosis  in  man  and  due  to  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis.    Most  common  In  cattle  and  hogs. 

UVDEBHAIR)  STOPXSO.  Utning  a  sttqM  down- 
ward in  such  a  series  that  It  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  flight  of  steps. 

UHDEBPIH.  To  add  to  the  height  of  a  wall  al- 
ready oonatmded,  by  excavating  and  building  ander  it, 

UPTBBOW.  A  fault  In  whidt  the  dlsirfscement  haa 
been  upward. 

TELUBB.    Smoothing  and  lusterlng  the  ellk  hat. 

WALK  MILL.    Fulling  mill. 

WAIJi  PLATBS.    The  longest  two  jrieeen  of  tiadMT 
In  a  set  used  in  a  rectangular  shaft. 

WABP.    Threade  on  which  the  weft  b  woven  to 

form  cloth, 

WATEB  TABLE.    That  part  of  the  soli  marked  bjr 
the  upper  line  of  the  free  or  standing  water. 
WEB.    Fabric  woven. 

WEEVIL.  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  snout 
beetles  in  which  the  head  is  elongated.  The  larvae  of 
some  of  the  species  live  in  fruit,  nuts,  and  grains. 

WEFT,    Thread  crossing  the  warp. 

WUUf.     A  winding  drum  worked  by  a  horse. 

WHIP.  A  hoistinr  appliance  consisting  of  a  pulley 
supporting  the  hoisting  rope  to  which  the  horse  is 
directly  attached. 

WHITE  DAMP.  Carbonic  oxid  (CO).  A  product 
of  dow  combustion  in  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

WILT.  A  disease  of  com,  cotton,  flax,  and  garden 
products,  caused  by  fungi.  The  plants  usually  wilt  or 
are  stunted  snd  often  die. 

WIMCET.    CTloth  of  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft 

WimrOWINO  gold.  Air  blowing.  Tossing  np 
dry,  powdered,  auriferous  material  In  the  air,  and  catch- 
ing toe  heavier  particles  not  blown  away, 

WIBEWOBHS.  A  number  of  bard,  slender,  TeDoi^ 
or  brown  larvae  which  are  frequently  seen  in  the  eoll 
about  the  roots  of  cultivated  croiM. 

WORK  LEAD.    Base  bullion,  silver  lead. 

TABH.  •  Spun  fiber. 
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AXtBBKT,  JOSEPH  (1S2S-1886).  0«nnan  photog- 
raplwr,  born  *t  Munich;  eBt&bliihed  »  ttudio  at  Aiifi- 
bnrc  (1840);  remored  to  Hanich  (1658);  hU  in- 
Tentioa  of  the  "AIlwrtTpe"  proeoM  of  photo- 
aseh«&Ie»l  printliiB  wu  ol  llu  utmat  Importance. 
Ud  ffu  generally  adopted. 

ABKWBIOHT.  8IB  BIOBABD  (1782  1792). 
ZTotaii  Encliah  ioTentor  of  eotton-apinnlnf  mechlnery; 
in  1707  nie  irhole  attention  wm  siren  to  the  im- 
proToment  of  the  eplnning  frame;  his  firet  mill 
drlTen  bjr  horaee  waa  set  np  in  17d8,  and  he  took  out 
a  patent  for  hie  invention;  one  of  the  flrat  to  in- 
trodnce  the  ateam  engine  into  milla. 

BELU  ALBXAHDEB  OBASAX  (1847-  ). 
Diitinouiahed  for  hia  invention  of  tlie  teiephone; 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  obtained  hia  educa- 
tion in  Edinburgh  and  at  London  Univeraitr;  re- 
moved to  Canada  (1870):  obtained  a  profeaaorahlp 
in  Boston  University,  and  bens  experiments  which 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  tn«  telephone,  which  he 
patented  (1876);  many  Improvemenla  have  since  been 
made  on  this  instrument;  Profeaaor  Belt  haa  always 
been  active  in  scientific  investigation;  his  work  in 
the  instruction  of  deaf-mvtea  has  been  of  especial 
valoe:  among  his  other  iaventioaa  are  the  gnphopbone 
and  the  photophone;  has  ^ven  much  Ume  to  the  study 
of  aSrial  navigation. 

BESflEMEB,  SIB  EBHBT  (1818-18S8).  English 
Inventor,  bom  at  Charlton:  known  as  the  originator 
of  the  "Besaemer  process"  of  steel  making;  when 
a  mere  boy  he  tnmed  his  attention  to  mechanical  In- 
rentiona;  in  1856  he  aononnced  his  discovery  that 
pig  iron  in  the  molten  form,  tbrouirh  which  a  draucht 
of  air  was  drawn,  could  be  converted  into  malleable 
iron;  this  process  was  at  once  put  into  practical 
use,  and  has  since  undergone  no  radical  fmprova- 
menta;  Bessemer  was  awarded  the  Telford  Uedal  in 
185B;  was  made  president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
atitnte  of  Oreat  Britain  in  1671;  hia  own  connt^ 
waa  slower  than  others  to  recognise  the  value  of  his 
work,  but  he  was  knighted  in  1879. 

BOOAXDUS,  JAHBS  (1800-1S74).  American  in- 
ventor, bom  in  New  York;  his  inventions  include  the 
dry  giks  meter  (183S),  a  medal-engraving  machine 
(1886),  and  an  eight-day  clock;  nis  machine  for 
the  manufacture  of  postage  Stamps  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  British  government  (1889);  he  bntlt  in 
New  York  the  Ibst  faetory  eonstmcted  m  cast  iron. 

BOTTOBB  or  BOTTXOBB,  WBASOf  PBIEDBIOR 
(1682-1719).  Oerman  inventor,  known  as  the  origi- 
nator of  Saxon  or  Meissen  porcelain;  a  laboratory 
was  erected  for  him  in  Saxony,  and  about  1708  he 
brought  out  his  celebrated  porcelain;  attempted  to  make 
gold,  but  without  success. 

CAETWEIOHT,  EDHTTirD  (1748-1828).  English 
Inventor;  invented  the  power-loom  (1784),  and  took 
out  several  patents  for  a  wool-combing  machine 
1789-1798),  for  irtileh  the  government  granted  him 
10,000  (1809). 
COLT,  aAKUBL  (1814-18SS).  American  manu- 
facturer; horn  in  Hartford,  Ot.;  inventor  of  the  re- 
volver; secured  patents  for  a  revolving  pistol  (1835), 
and  in  1847  contracted  to  make  1,000  weapons  for 
Oeneral  Taylor.  Laid  one  of  the  first  submarine  eaUea 
in  New  York  harbor  (1848),  «ad  erected  bia  weapon 
factory  in  Hartford  (1852). 

00BZJ8S,  OEOBOB  HEHBT  (1817-1888).  Amer- 
ican inventor;  made  the  famous  "OorUss"  engine,  the 
result  of  many  patented  improvements. 

OBOKFTOH,  SAinrBL  (1768  1S27).  English  in- 
ventor of  the  spinning  mule,  a  machine  which  com- 
pletely revolutionised  the  cotton-weaving  industry. 

DAOTTEBBB  (rfa-pafr'),  IiOTHS  JACQITES  KAMDB 

(1789-1851).  French  pbyslciat,  born  at  Oormeiltes; 
Invented  the  art  of  photography  on  metal,  called  the 
"daguerreotype"  process;  was  awarded  a  penalon 
of  6,000  francs  ana  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor, 

BBBTSB    (dH'tth),    JOHAHV   NIKOUTrS  VOK 

(1787-1967).  Bora  at  SSmmerda,  near  Erfurt,  Pras- 
Bla;  invented  the  needle-Kun  (1827),  and  made  it 
breech-loading  (1886);  this  firearm  was  adopted  by 
Prussia  in  1841,  and  used  in  the  war  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  (1866).    He  waa  ennobled  in  1864. 

BADS,  JAKBfl  BUOHASAK  (1820-1887).  Emi- 
nent American  engineer  and  inventor,  bom  at  Law- 
rencebarg,  Ind.;  moved  to  St.  Louis  (1838);  In  1839 
he  became  olerk  on  a  HIsstsalppi  steamboat,  and 
studied  engineering  by  himself;  be  bnilt,  within  100 
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days,  seven  Iron-clad  gunboats  of  Ills  own  deatgn,  for 
the  use  of  the  government  on  the  Miasissippi;  he  also 
eonstmcted  the  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Louis  (1867-1874),  one  of  the  finest  stmctorea  of  ita 
kind  in  the  world;  Eads  undertook  at  hia  own  risk 
the  task  of  deesening  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miaaissippi  and^  by  the  conatraction  of  jetties,  sne- 
cesafully  carried  the  enterprise  to  completion  (1875- 
1879);  the  last  years  of  his  life  werq  devoted  to  ex- 
tensive engineering  operations;  be  spent  much  time 
in  the  planning  of  a  ship-railway  across  the  latlunna 
of  Tehaantepee;  In  1884  the  British  Society  for  tliq 
Encouragement  of  Arte.  Hannfactore^  and  Oommerce 
awarded  Urn  the  Albert  medal;  Eada  ma  the  flrat 
Ameriean  to  receive  that  honor. 

BDZBOir.  THOMAS  AI.TA  (1847-  ).  Noted 
American  electrician  and  inventor  bom  at  Milan. 
Ohio;  at  an  early  age  he  ieamea  telegraphy,  ana 
showed  a  marked  fondness  for  experimenting  with 
electricity;  first  invention  was  a  "repeater"  for  use 
in  telegraphy ;  removed  to  Boston,  and  ahortfy 
afterward  became  anperintendent  of  the  New  York 
Oold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Oompany;  his  inventions 
having  placed  him  in  a  better  financial  position  he 
estabuaAed  a  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.,  and 
developed  hia  onadmplex  system  of  telegrafdiT ; 
among  his  other  Inrentions '  are  the  microphone,  the 
•csrbon  transmitter,  the  phonogm^  (1876),  the  In- 
candeacent  lamp  (1880),  improvementa  In  dynamo- 
electric  machinery,  storage  ccUa,  etc.:  over  800  pat- 
ents have  been  granted  bim;  tne  value  of  his  work 
haa  been  recognised  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America: 
in  1878  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  J>gion  of 
Honor,  in  1889  a'  commander;  the  Albert  medal  of 
the  British  Society  of  Artf  was  awarded  fclm  la 
1892;  no  one  In  the  nineteenth  century  haa  been  ao 
successful  In  applying  aclentiflc  tmths  to  pnwtieal 
g^PMsa^  laboratory  Is  at  present  located  at  Weet 

BIREI.  (r/«I).  OnSTAVB  (1883-  ).  French 
engineer,  bom  at  Dijon;  constructed  an  iron  bridge 
over  the  Garonne  at  Bordeaux  (1858),  the  bridge 
over  the  Donro  at  Oporto  (1876),  and  the  remarkable 
Garabit  viaduct  (1882);  the  Eiffel  Tower  (985 
feet),  the  hirhcst  stracture  in  the  world,  was  erected 
by  him  (1887-1889)  at  a  coat  of  abont  81,200,000; 
on  the  completion  of  the  tower,  be  waa  made  a 
member  of  the  Lerion  of  Honor;  In  1898  he  was 
arrested  for  complicity  in  the  Panama  Canal  scandala 
and  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  impriaonment,  but  the 
aentenee  was  revoked. 

BNaSBTK,  Wnj.TAlfcBABON  (1814-1884).  Aus- 
trian engineer  bom  in  Flees,  Prassian  Sileria.  He 
invented  the  "Xngerth  system''  for  freight  locomotives, 
which  since  its  Introduction  on  the  Semmering  Bail- 
road  has  focind  wide  adoption  on  the  Continent.  He 
also  invented,  devised,  and  built  the  river  vate  near 
NuBsdorf  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  Ice  into  the 
Danube  Canal  at  Vienna,  thus  preventing  the  resultant 
annual  inundations. 

EVAVS,  OLIVER  (1755-1819).  American  Inventor, 
bom  in  Newport,  Del. :  his  first  inventions  Include 
the  automatic  flour  mill,  the  first  high-pressure  steam 
engine,  machine  for  makinK  card  teeth  (1777),  first 
steam  dredge,  the  "Cornish"  boiler,  and  an  enrine 
for  the  propulsion  of  river  boats.  The  dredge  welKhed 
about  4,000  pounds,  and  propelled  itself  to  the  river. 

FIT  OH,  JOHlf  (1748-1798).  Ameriean  Inventor, 
bora  at  East  Windsor,  Ct.  He  brought  out  in  1787 
a  steamboat  which  accomplished  three  miles  an  hour. 
A  company  for  the  promotion  of  navigation  on  the 
Delaware  proved  unsuccessful.  Having  failed  to 
arouse  Interest  in  his  invention  in  France  (1798)  he 
became  disheartened  and  committed  sulci de.  It  ia 
said  that  Fulton  obtained  hia  ideaa  from  some  of 
Pitch's  idana. 

FBBSHBIi  (/rav-nofl'),  AUOUSTIir  JBAH  (1788- 
1827).  French  physicist,  bora  in  Broglie;  Ignorant 
of  the  work  of  Young,  he  established  by  experiment 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light;  invented  the  Fresnel 
lenses  for  Ugh  thou  sea,  which  occasioned  a  great  im- 

Erovement  and  complete  change  la  the  mode  of  llght- 
ouse  illumination. 

FI7X.T0H,  BOBBBT  (1765-1815).  Noted  Ameri- 
can engineer  bom  at  Little  Britain,  Pa.;  in  1787  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  studied  painting,  but  aooa 
decided  to  devote  his  time  wholly  to  meuiantcs,  and 
became  interested  in  steam  navigation;  while  In 
Paria  (1796-1803)  he  eonstmcted  a  Bnunarine  ves- 
sel ;  a  small  steamboat  made  by  Jdm  in  1808  waa 
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entlrelr  niGceuful;  ntaming  to  Neir  Tork  h« 
launched  the  CUrmont  (1S07),  which  made  rejnilKr 
trips  betweeii  AU»n7  *nd  New  York  at  the  aTerajce 
speed  of  flra  mile*  an  hour;  Pulton  wm  not  the  first  to 
apply  Bteam  to  naTicatioB.  bnt  wm  the  flnt  vho  was 
Koccesaful. 

OATUmi,  BIORAKD  JOBDAV  (1818-1B08). 
American  tnTenter,  born  In  Hertford  County,  N.  C; 
hia  prinoipal  Inrention  waa  the  revolvinc  gnn  (1861), 
which  he  Ut«r  Improred;  the  gun  waa  adopted  for 
QM  by  tha  United  Statea  (1866),  and  by  Beveral 
European  goTemmenta;  among  hit  other  utreDtlons 
may  be  noted  a  ateam  plow,  ■  hemp-braakiDS  ma- 
chine, and  a  new  gan  metal  of  ateel  and  ahimininm; 
inrented  the  Oatling  flrearm. 

OOODTEAB,  0K&SZ28  <1800-1860).  American 
Inventor,  bom  at  New  Haren,  Gt.:  went  into  baai- 
nesa  with  hia  father  but  failed  In  1834;  at  thia 
time  he  began  expeiimenta  with  a  view  to  mann- 
factnrlng  indis  robber;  after  diBConrarinK  failurea, 
Goodyear  -flnallr  succeeded  In  Tulcaaising  rubber, 
and  patented  hia  proceaa  (1844). 

aUTEHBEBO,  JOHASIVES  <e.l400-c.l4e8).  In- 
ventor of  printing  from  movaUe  types;  with  Johannes 
Fust,  aet  np  a  preaa  in  Hainx,  Germany,  using  wooden 
types ;  later  printed  a  Latin  Bible  with  copper  or  tin  types. 

HABOBEATBS.  JAMES  (  1-1778).  English 
iBrentor.  While  carrying  on  weaving  and  spinning  at 
home  in  1760,  lie  invented  the  carding  machine,  a 
substitute  for  hand  cards.  In  attempting  to  spin 
sereru  threads  at  once,  an  accident  revealed  the  nec- 
essary position  of  the  spindles, , and  the  spinning-Jenny 
was  the  Teanlt  In  1764.  InfringuMnt  auiu  pxevented 
the  sneceai  he  deserved, 

HEMBT,  JOBEPB  (1799-1878).  Noted  American 
physicist,  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Albany  Academy  (1826),  and  ex- 
perimented with  the  electro -magnet,  whirh  he  greatlv 
unproved;  built  the  first  electro-magnetic  telegrapn 
(1831),  tfao  first  electric  motor  (1831  or  IBS'!);  was 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton (1846-1878);  became  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1849), 
and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (1868);  no 
American  since  the  time  of  Franlclin  haa  done  ao 
much  to  advance  the  science  of  electricity. 

HOB,  BIORABD  BCABOH  (1812-1886).  Ameri- 
can inventor,  bom  In  New  York  City-  began  to  study 
printing  press  manufacture  (1827);  nis  rotary  news- 
paper press  known  as  "Hoe's  lightning  press"  ap- 
peared in  1846;  afterwards  he  inventea  the  web- 
perfectlng  press  which,  besides  printing  on  both 
aides  of  the  sheet,  cuts  and  folds  the  papws.  His 
presses  revolutionised  the  art  of  newspaper  printing. 

HOLBEN,  BIB  ISAAC  (1807-1897).  English  In- 
ventor, wlio  produced  the  lueifer  match  (1829);  in 
1848  he  estaolished  a  large  factory  at  St.  Deois, 
near  Paris;  there  he  made  many  improvements  in 
wool-combing  machinery,  and  became  wealthy;  es- 
tablished his  business  at  Bradford  (1864),  entered 
parliament,  and  was  made  a  baronet. 

HOXJXT.  AXBXAHDEB  I.T1UB  (18S2-1882). 
American  metallurgist,  bom  at  Lakeville,  Ct. ;  in 
1854,  in  partnership  with  one  Colbum,  he  oeeame 
editor  of  the  RtUroad  Advocatt,  and  later  edited 
other  pnblicationa;  went  to  England  (1868),  pur- 
chased the  Bessemer  patenta,  started  tae  Bsaiemer 
irfant  »t  Troy,  N.  Y.  (1865),  and  erected  steel  works 
at  Harrldnirc,  Pa.  (1867);  became  president  of  the 
Institute  ftt  Mining  Enclneera  (187S),  and  lectured  on 
-iron  and  steel  manufacture  at  Colunbia  University 
(1879-1882). 

HOWE,  EUAS  (1819-1867).  American  Inventor, 
born  in  Spencer,  Mass. ;  known  as  the  inventor  of 
the  sewing  machine  ( 1845 ) ;  his  machine  attracted 
no  notice  at  first,  bat  its  vslne  was  soon  appre- 
ciated and  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  $2,000,000;  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Enposition  (1867), 
and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

7A0<)UABD  (thah-l-akr'),  JOSEPH  KABIE  (1752- 
1884).  French  mechanician,  bom  at  Lyons;  known 
for  the  Jacquard  loom,  pnblicli'  exhibited  in  1801; 
which  invention  revolutionized  tne  art  of  weaving. 

JOUTFBOY  D'ABBANS  (rhoo-frwah'  dd-ban'), 
OUUDE  FBANCOIS,  MABQUIS  DE  (1751-1832). 
A  French  inventor  and  engineer;  born  at  Roche-sur- 
Bognon,  France;  in  1776  launched  a  boat  propelled 
br  steam,  on  the  Donbs;  this  experiment  failed,  as 
did  likewise  another  attempt  in  1783;  Fulton  admitted 
the  merit  of  these  experiments;  it  was  not  until  1816, 
18  years  after  Fulton's  success  with  the  steamboat, 
that  the  BOTenunAst  granted  him  permission  to  float 
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his  invention;  this  final  attempt  wm  »1u  nniueeeM- 
ful.    In   1S40  hia  claim  was    adcnowladged   by  the 

French  Academy. 

KBUPP,  AIJBED  (1812-1887).  German  inventor, 
metallurgist,  and  manufacturer,  born  at  Essen, 
Prussia;  In  1852  he  Invented  a  method  for  manu- 
facturing weldleas  railway  tires;  his  steel  tiege  gun, 
first  made  in  1847,  was  adopted  by  the  Prussian 
army  (186L).  It  wag  uaed  with  aueh  anccess  In 
the  war  of  1870-1871  M  to  bring  Krupp  world-wide 
fame.  The  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  Annen,  Kiel,  and 
GruBon  in  Uagdebnrg,  employ  about  48,100  persona. 

LE88EF8  (Weps),  FEBDHTAMD,  TIOOKTE  DB 
(1805-18B4).  French  diplomat  and  engineer,  bom 
in  Versailles ;  evolved  the  scheme  for  the  Bnea 
Canal  (1854),  which  was  begun  in  1860,  and  opened 
August  15,  1869;  commenced  the  Panama  Canal  in 
1881,  bnt  fnndB  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work 
were  not  forthcoming;  the  management  was  eharaed 
with  fraud,  and  De  Lesseps  was  sentenced  to  un- 
prlsonment  and  fine;  the  sentence,  however,  was  never 
enforced;  he  received  an  English  knightbciod  and  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  hia  work  on 
the  Sues  Canal. 

MacsASAIC  JOmr  LOUDON  (1756-18B6).  Seotdl 
engineer,  bom  in  Ayr,  Scotland;    known    for  th» 

;roceBa  of  *  'macadamising' ' ;  came  to  America  In 
770,  where  be  made  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
returned  to  England  In  1788 ;  about  the  year  1810  be 
became  interested  in  roadmaklnS,  and  evolved  tiie 
process  MBoeiated  with  hfa  name;  put  his  theory  to 
practical  use  at  Bristol  (1816),  wd  his  roada  at* 
tracted  aueh  attention  that  hia  method  wm  con^dmd 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  early 
ks  1819.  He  was  voted  the  sum  of  |50,000,  and, 
in  1827,  was  made  surveyor  general  of  netropoUtw 
roads.    He  declined  knighthood. 

HeOOBMXCX,  OTBUS  HALL  (1809-1884).  Amer- 
ican Inventor,  bom  at  Walnut  Grove,  Va.;  common 
school  education;  patented  bis  first  reaping  ma- 
chine (1884) ;  in  1847  he  eeubliahed  the  IfeCor- 
mick  Harvestinc  Hachine  Company  at  Chicago.  Hia 
inventions  have  played  as  Important  part  in  the 
agricultural  deveIoi»nent  of  the  United  States. 

UABOO'NI,  WILLIAM  (1874-  ).  Italian  elec- 
trical engineer,  bom  at  Qriffone,  near  Bologna;  ex- 
perimented privately  with  wirelesa  telegraphy  (1896), 
and  put  his  ideaa  into  practical  use  in  England 
(1896);  established  communication  across  the  Eng- 
lish channel  (1899);  between  Cornwall,  England, 
and  Newfoundland  (1901);  visited  the  United  States, 
hoping  to  induce  the  govemment  to  buy  the  right 
to  use  his  system;  failed  in  this,  but  in  1904  the 
Britiah  post  office  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him  for  the  transmission  of  wlreleu  messagea;  Us 
system  is  in  use  in  various  European  naviea,  notably 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy. 

MAUM,  SIB  HIBAIC  8,  (1840-  ).  Enfllsh 
inventor  bom  at  Sangerville,  He.;  obtained  a  patent 
for  an  incandescent  lamp  (1877);  secured  patents 
for  the  gun  named  after  him  (1881-1862);  removed 
to  Louden,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  his  flrearm 
(1888);  in  recent  years  he  has  given  much  thought 
to  the  problem  of  aerial  nsvigstion;  knighted  in  luOl. 

KEBOBITTHALEB,  OTTMAB  (1854-1899).  Amer- 
ican inventor,  bom  in  WUrttemberg,  Germany;  in 
1872  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  took  a  gov- 
ernment position  at  Washington,  where  the  aisnal 
aervice  apparattis,  bells,  clocks,  etc.,  were  assigned  to 
his  care;  became  sssocisted  in  1876  with  a  mechan- 
ical engineering  firm  in  Baltimore,  Ud.,  and  later, 
while  in  the  employ  of  that  firm,  he  began  experi- 
ments whirh  resulted  in  the  typMBttlng  machine  con- 
nected with  his  name. 

lfOHTaOUlE&  (mon-ffol/-e-av').  JOSEPH  UOBBL 
(1740-1810),  and  JAOQDBS  ETZENHE  (1745-1799). 
French  Inventors,  bora  at  Vidalon-les-Annonay,  in 
Arddchs,  Aanee;  made  the  first  balloon  (1788),  and 
ascended  from  Annonay,  heated  afr  being  used  to 
Inflate  the  balloon,  Joseph  is  the  Inventor  also  of 
the  parachute  and  the  water  ram.  ^le  brothara  re- 
ceived many  honors. 

H0B8E.  SAVUBL  FINLET  BBBE8E  (1791-1872). 
American  inventor,  bom  at  Gharlestown,  Mass.;  was 
graduated  at  Yale  (1810);  studied  painting  in  Eng- 
land; returned  to  America  and  became  professor  uf 
the  history  of  art,  at  New  York  University;  successfully 
operated  his  recording  magnetic  teleitraph  (183o); 
Improved  his  instrument  and  endeavored  to  interest  the 
government  in  his  invention,  but  it  was  not  until  1848 
that  he  received  an  appropriation  of  830,000  for  the 
construction  of  •  line  betwefai  Washington  and  Balti- 
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mon;  this  was  saeeenfally  completed  in  IS44;  tbt  flnt 
sabm«rine  telegraph  line  wm  laid  l>r  Hoth  In  New 
York  harbor  (1842). 

MEWCOUBN,  THOMAS  (1663-1729).  Bora  at 
Dartmouth,  England.  With  Cswle^  and  Sarery  he  in- 
vented an  •tmoBpherie  ateam  engine  which  waa  pat< 
en  ted  in  1705;  lie  later  conatrueted  an  aniuw  tut 
drawinr  water  (1728). 

NIBPOE,  JOSEPH  (1765-1833).  French  inTentor: 
hli  several  inTentions  include  making  picture!  on  metal 
platea  (1813),  and  the  proceM  of  fixing  imagea  ct  the 
camera  obienra  (1824);  Daguerre  (1626)  perfected 
Hiepce'a  invention,  gaining  the  title  "inventor  of  photog- 
raphy," which  seems  to  belong  to  Niepce. 

VOBEL.  ALFBED  BSBHABO  ( 1633-1896) .  A 
Bwediah  inventor  and  philanthropiat ;  bom  at  Stock- 
holm; aided  his  father  in  the  mannfacture  of  ezplo- 
sivea  in  Russia  (1842);  studied  mechanical  engineer- 
ing under  John  Ericsson  in  the  United  States  (1850- 
18S4):  invented  a  gasometer  (185T),  and  an  instm- 
ment  lor  measuring  liquida  (1859);  in  1867  invented 
dynamite  or  giant  powder;  of  his  129  inventions  the 
more  important  are  dynamite,  ballistite,  the  earliest 
of  modern  smokeless  powdera,  and  artificial  india 
robber;  owned  15  dynamite  factories  in  different 
parta  of  the  world;  left  hia  fortune  of  99,000,000  for 
the  fonadation  of  the  Nobel  Prizes,  the  interest  on 
which  sum  it  to  be  divided  equally  and  distribnted 
annttally  between  those  five  persons  makbiff  the  moat 
important  discoveries  in  physics,  chemiatrf,  physi- 
ology, or  medicine,  and  for  the  production  of  Idealiatie 
literature,  and  the  promotion  oi  universal  peace. 

PAUSar  (pah-U-»e'),  BEBNASD  (abont  1509- 
1589).  Famous  French  potter,  bom  in  Agen;  set- 
tled at  Saintea  (1539)  and,  after  16  years  of  the 
hardest  labor,  discovered  a  process  for  the  production 
of  fine  enamel;  received  royal  patronage,  but  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastille  (1585),  where  he  died. 

BBAD,  HATHAB  (1759-1840).  American  Inventor; 
bom  in  Warren,  Maaa.;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard  (1T81);  bnilt  •  amall  boat  propelled  by  ateam 
(17119)  and  a  carriage  driven  by  the  same  mo- 
tive power  (1T90);  established  an  iron  works  at 
Salem  (1796),  and  made  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  naila,  for  pumping,  ana  for  threshing; 
waa  a  member  of  Congress  (1800'1808),  and  re- 
moved to  Belfast  Me.  (1807);  Read'a  multitubular 
boiler.  Invented  In  1789,  alao  deaervea  mention;  he 
waa  one  of  the  earliest  inventora  to  apply  ateam 
to  the  propulsion  of  carriages  and  boats. 

BEZGH'EHBAOH,  EABL,  BABON  VON  (178B- 
1869).  A  German  physicist  and  manufacturer;  bom 
at  Stuttgart ;  established  foundries  in  Moravia ;  was 
the  discoverer  of  paraffin  (1830)  and  creosote  (1833): 
discovered,  as  he  thought,  a  new  force  intermediate  be- 
tween electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  and  light,  and  wbidi 
he  called  Od;  wrote  OeolotrictU  Rettarehra  in  Moravia, 
and  Rttearchet  on  UagnHiatn. 

BSTNOLDS,  BDWIH  <1881*  ).  Inventor  of  the 
Beynolda-Corlias  engine;  introduced  the  first  triple  ex- 
jnnuoa  pumping  engine;  croaa-eompound  hoisting  eu- 
gine  (or  mining  work,  and  aeveral  others. 

EOBINBON,  8TILLHAN  WILLIAMS  (1838-  ). 
Inventor  and  engineerlDg  expert;  invented  the  thermom- 
eter graduating  machine,  and  vartoas  machines  for 
ahoe  msnufacture,  having  secured  about  forty  patents; 
author  of  several  books  on  mechanics. 

SAKTOS-DTrUOHT,  ALBEBTO  (1873-  ).  Bra- 
illian  aSrouaut,  born  in  Sao  Paulo;  his  flrat  balloon  as- 
cension was  made  in  1897  at  Paris:  be  applied  the  gaa- 
olene  engine  and  propeller  to  an  elongated  balloon  in 
1898;  attempted  to  make  a  dirigible  airship,  and  In 
1901  won  the  Deutsch  prize  of  f20,000;  in  the  aame 
year  he  waa  awarded  the  Encouragement  PHie  of  the 
Faria  ASra  (71  ub,  and  received  a  medal  from  the 
Brazilian  government;  he  made  aeveral  auccesaful 
flights  near  Uonte  Csrlo  in  1902. 

8IEHEH8  {B^e'tntm).  SIB  CHABLSS  WIUJAIC 
(1823-1883).  Qerman-English  electrician,  bora  at 
Lenthe,  Hanover;  removed  to  England  (1844):  con- 
stmcted  a  regenerative  furnace,  which  waa  applied  to 
iron  and  steel  working;  in  1866  established  steel 
works  St  Landore,  Wales,  and,  in  1869,  a  factory  at 
Charlton,  West  Woolwich,  for  the  manufscture  of  snb- 
marine  electric  telegraph  apparatus;  took  an  active 
part  In  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  (1874);  the 
nniversitiea  Oxford,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  WUrzburg 
awarded  him  honorary  degrees;  was  president  of  sev- 
eral scientific  organizations;  knightect  in  1883. 

SMEATOK.  JOHN  (1724-1792).  English  civil 
engineer,  bora  In  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds;  designed  a 
machine  (or  maaaiirlnff  m  ihlp'i  way  at  saa  (1761); 


became  ■  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  (1768) ;  de* 
signed  and  rebuilt  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  (1756- 
1759) ;  afterwards  built  several  bndgea,  and  waa 
the  engineer  of  tha  Forth  and  Clrde  CMiu.  Smeaton 
also  made  Invortant  tmprovemanU  oa  Newoonian'a 
engine. 

STEPHENSON,  OEOBOE  (1781-1848).  English 
engineer:  born  at  Wylam,  near  Newcastle:  inventw 
of  the  locomotive:  invented  a  colliery  safety  lamp 
(1815);  waa  appointed  engineer  of  the  Stoehton  and 
Darlington  Railway  (1821);  completed  tl^  Uverpotd 
and  Hancheater  Bailway  (1829).  His  locomotive 
"Bodet"  (1830)  ran  30  miles  an  hour,  ontitrip- 
ping  all  rivala. 

STEPHBVaOir,  BOBBBT  (1803  1859).  English 
engineer,  son  of  George  Stephenaon;  was  in  South 
America  (1824-1827);  became  engineer  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  line  completed  in  1838;  built 
bridges  at  Montreal  (1659),  and  over  the  Menai 
Strait  (1854).  Known  aa  the  inventor  of  ttie  tubular 
bridge. 

TRE  VI  THICK,  RICHARD  ( 1771-18S8 ) .  English 
inventor,  bora  in  lUogan,  Ckirawall;  experimented 
with  the  high -pressure  steam  engine  and.  In  1790. 
exhibited  a  model  of  a  steam  locomotive.  Hia  road 
engine  carried  passengers  in  1801;  in  1804  he  suc- 
cessfully operated  a  locomotive  in  Wales;  applied 
steam  to  agriculture.  Trevithlck  recognised  the  valma 
of  iron  in  ship  construction,  but  owinjt  to  lack  of 
financial  backing  his  ezperlmenta  In  itaam  locomotion 
fell  to  Stephenaon  to  eonvlete. 

TBXPLBL  0HABU8  B.  <184B-10O71.  AmBriettB 

fibyaieist  and  inventor;  ezperimcnted  mu<m  is  electrifr- 
ty  and  gaaea:  greatert  achievement  waa  the  manufae- 
tuTo  of  "liquid  air,"  which  he  applied  with  remarkaM* 
Tcaulta  to  the  operation  of  an  engine. 

TBOVTE,  OUSTAVE  (1839-  ).  French  elec- 
trician; invented  electric  polyscope,  by  which  every 
cavity  in  the  human  body  may  be  explored;  lamps  for 
use  In  dsngerons  places;  wound  explorer;  portable  tel- 
egraph for  use  in  war;  electric  motora  for  small  boats. 

WATT,  JAMBS  (1786-1819).  Scotch  onglneer 
and  inventor,  bora  at  GreeBOck:  famous  for  hia  im- 
provementa  on  the  steam  englna ;  Watt's  engine 
quicklv  replaced  Newcomen'a.  He  la  said  to  have 
also  discovered  the  composition  of  wster, 

WEDGWOOD.  JOBIAH  ( 1730-1706) .  English 
potter,  bom  at  Burslem  in  Staffordshire,  where  he 
set  up  hia  business  (1759);  invented  a  cream-colored 
porcelain,  which  waa  so  well  liked  by  Queen  Char- 
lotte that  It  was  named  "Queen'a  ware";  engaged 
Flaxman  as  designer,  and  produced  the  well-known 
"Wedgwood  ware,"  famous  for  its  vmmetrical  beaoty 
and  artlatic  excellence.  Wedgwood  accnmalated  a  largo 
fortune,  and  contributed  UlwraUy  to  charity. 

WHBAT8T0HB,  KB  fTHAHTiTW  (1802-1875).  An 
English  deetrieian;  bom  near  Glonoester;  pabliahed 
five  papers  aa  a  reauK  of  hia  researehea  on  aound 
(1833):  patented  an  instrament  for  giving  algnala  by 
electricity,  which  proved  to  be  the  foremnner  of  the 
telegraph;  invented  the  stereoscope  (1838),  and  In 
1843  produced  instruments  for  measuring  the  con- 
stsnts  of  a  voltaic  series;  brought  Into  public  notice  aa 
electrical  device  known  as  Whcatatone's  Bridge. 

WHXTNET,  ELI  (1766-1825).  American  Inventor, 
bora  in  Westborough,  Mass.;  was  graduated  at 
Yale  (1792),  and  went  to  work  In  Oeor^a;  is  beat 
known  as  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin  (patented 
1794),  but  was  also  very  successful  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  firearms;  factory  waa  located  at  Wbitney- 
ville.  Ct. 

WOBOB8TEB,  EDWABD  80HEBSET,  KABQinS 

DE  (about  1601-1667).  English  inventor  of  the  steam 
engine;  served  King  Charles  during  the  Civil  War; 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  (1654)  becanse  of  hia  failure 
to  raise  troops  in  Ireland  for  the  king;  published  a 
Cenlun/  of  Invention*  (1663),  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  ciphers,  signala.  mechanical 
appliances,  and  of  the  working  of  the  ateam  engine 
invented  by  him. 

WRIGHT,  OBVXLLE  (1871-  ).  An  Anwrlean 
aSronaut,  bora  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Invented  and  demon- 
strated flying  machine,  with  aid  of  bla  brother  Wilbur; 
first  tested  the  machine  at  Kitty  Hawk,  K.  0.,  in  19(M: 
a  successful  long  distance  teat  was  mada  near  hia 
birthplace. 

WBIORT,  WILBUR  (1867-  ).  An  American 
aeronaut,  brother  to  Orville;  bora  near  Millvitle,  Ind.; 
with  hia  brother  he  patented  the  heavier- than-air  flyinc 
■nni*!"!  in  an  tlie  leadlai  eoontrlsa  fit-Ot»  vnid*  t 
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CAPITAL. 

Capital  is  "that  part  of  wealth  whieh  !b 
devoted  to  obtaining  farther  wealth."  The 
money  used  to  provide  shelter,  protection, 
tooli,  materials,  food,  and  maintenance  of  the 
laborers  is  capital,  according  to  Mill.  Though 
still  in  dispute  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
capital,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  econ- 
omy, ought  not  to  include  immaterial  things 
such  as  health,  skill,  or  strength,  nor  the  free 
gifts  of  nature. 

Circulating  capital  is  that  which  performs 
the  whole  of  its  office  in  a  single  use. 

Fixed  capital  exists  in  a  durable  shape,  and 
a  return  to  it  is  made  at  definite  periods. 

Wage  capital  is  that  which  provides  food, 
shelter,  clothes,  and  protection  to  the  laborer. 

Auxiliary  capital  provides  tools,  machines, 
factories,  buildings,  and  even  railroads,  canals, 
roads,  and  ships  as  well  as  raw  materials. 

History  of  OapitaL — ^Among  savage  races 
and  primitive  men,  weapons  and  implements  for 
hunting  and  fishing  represent  the  sole  capital. 
As  man  advanced  to  the  pastoral  stage,  flocks 
and  herds  constituted  a  larger  and  richer  cap- 
ital. In  the  agricultural  stage  which  followed, 
his  agricultural  implements  and  stock  formed 


a  more  complicated  form  of  capital.  In  the 
industrial  development  of  nations  the  invention 
of  machinery  caused  such  heavy  investments 
that  capital  took  a  new  and  independent  posi- 
tion in  production.  Since  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine  and  its  perfection  (1776)  the  im- 
portance of  capital  nas  constantly  increased 
until,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  one  who  is 
without  capital,  however  skilled  he  may  be,  is 
forced  to  become  the  hired  employee  of  others. 

The  natural  result  from  capital  is  interest. 
In  the  Mosaic  law  and  in  the  early  Christian 
days  there  was  a  deep-rooted  objection  to  inter- 
est. It  would  appear  that  in  those  days  arts 
and  productions  wtrre  of  the  simplest  kinds,  and 
in  the  manufactures  there  was  alight  need  of 
credit.  Whatever  was  loaned  was  for  immediate 
use  and  to  relieve  distress.  Hence  the  idea  that 
one  who  profited  by  the  sufferings  of  others  was 
to  be  censured.  Even  the  Gredc  and  Roman 
philosophers-T-Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Catos,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Plautua, — all  without  giving  any 
good  reason,  were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of 
interest.  But  interest  came  to  be  allowed  by 
Greek  and  Roman  laws,  and  was  generally  rec- 
ognized until  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Church 
took  up  a  crusade  against  it.  And  while  greater 
reason  for  its  condemnation  is  given^  Gonzalffic 
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TeBcE,  Tbmnas  Aquinas,  and  others  within  the 
Church,  the  Protestant  reformers  such  as 
Zwingli,  Luther,  Melanchtbon,  and  Calvin  more 
or  less  openly  approved  of  it.  In  1640,  chiefly 
through  the  profuse  writings  of  Balmaeius,  the 
tide  turned  in  favor  of  interest,  and  it  was  de- 
fended and  supported  by  nearly  all  of  the  great 
writers.  Bacon,  North,  Locke,  Stewart,  Hume, 
Oaliani,  Vasco,  Beccaria,  Miraheau,  and  Ben- 
tham  wrote  in  support  of  interest,  but  Tnrgot 
was  the  first  to  approadi  the  study  of  interest 
in  a  scientific  way. 

Theories  of  CapltaL — ^Tui^'s  theory,  like 
that  of  Adam  Smith,  was  unsatisfying  and 
somewhat  contradictory.  For  convenience  of 
reference  it  has  been  called  the  Fructification 
theory,  because  it  likens  capital  to  rent-bearing 
land,  ai^  interest  from  capital  to  the  fruit 
which  the  rented  land  bears. 

Ricardo's  theory  deals  more  with  the  rate  of 
int^est  than  with  the  reasons  for  interest,  ex- 
cept that  if  no  interest  were  given  capitalists 
would  not  invest.  Torrens,  McCulloch,  and 
others  are  among  the  supporters  of  Ricardo. 

The  Productive  theory  maintains  that  capital 
produces  wealth  and  Uiat  the  investor  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  what  his  wealth  produces. 
This  theory  was  first  advanced  J.  B.  8a^  in 
1803,  and  it  has  been  supported  in  recent  tunes 
by  RiMcher,  Lnvy-Beaulien,  Scioloja,  and  otii- 
era.  Roecher  elumed  that  capital  produces  more 
(pM)dB.  Lord  Lauderdale  in  1804  taught  that 
capital  produces  more  value.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Malthus,  Henry  Carey,  Peshine  Smith, 
Thflnen,  and  Strassburger. 

J.  B.  Say  advanced  the  theory  that  capital, 
in  some  unexplained  way,  has  a  use  value,  and 
that  the  capitalist  ought  to  be  paid  interest  for 
beii%  deprived  of  its  use  whoi  he  invests  it 
This  theory  has  been  taken  up  and  elaborated 
1^  German  writers;  but  modern  economists 
crltiirfse  it  1^  asking  what  possible  use  he  would 
make  of  it  as  capital  if  he  did  not  invest  it. 

The  Abstinence  theory  was  elaborated  by 
N.  W.  Senior  (1836)  from  hints  given  by  the 
writings  of  both  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  It 
holds  that  as  all  capital  is  the  result  of  labor, 
the  surplus  represents  the  results  of  labor  per- 
formed not  witJi  a  view  to  Batisfying  immediate 
needs  but  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  As  the 
capitalist  gained  this  capital  by  self-denial  and 
atetinence  he  ought  to  be  indemnified  by  in- 
terest. Though  this  theory  is  now  generally 
abandoned  it  had  the  support  of  such  eminent 
economists  as  J.  S.  Mill,  Jevons,  Caimes, 
RoBcher,  Schiiz,  Max  Wirth,  Rossi,  Molinari, 
and  Qamier. 

The  Labor  theory  is  a  modification  of  the 
abstinence  theory,  and  holds  that  the  capitalist 
ought  to  be  paid  for  labor  performed,  and  re- 
gards capital  as  stored-up  labor.  James  Hill, 
McCuIIocn,  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Rodbertus,  and 
SchSffle  support  this  view. 

The  Exploitation  or  Socialist  theory  holds 
that  all  goods  are  the  product  of  human  labor ; 
that  the  laborer  does  not  hold  the  full  value  of 
his  labor;  but  that  the  capitalist  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  needs  of  the  laborer  who  is  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  sell  his  labor  to  the  capi- 
talist at  a  less  rate  than  its  true  value.  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo  advanced  the  idea  that  labor 
it  tii0  source  of  Talue;  Hodgskin  and  Sismondl 


contributed  to  the  development  of  the  idea;  bat 
Proudhon,  Rodbertus,  Lasalle,  and  Marx  took 
it  up  and  have  been  ita  most  ardent  advocates. 

liABOB. 

In  an  economic  sense  labor  is  human  effort, 
either  physical  or  mental  or  both,  directed  to 
some  useful  and  productive  end,  and  is  the 
main  factor  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth. 

Different  views  of  labor  have  been  held  at 
different  times  by  various  schools  of  economists. 
On  the  decay  of  feudalism,  the  Mercantilists  set 
greater  store  on  the  accumulation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  than  on  the  development  of  labor. 
Mercantilism  differed  from  modem  protection- 
ism in  that  its  chief  aim  was  to  perpetuate  cheap 
labor  and  cheap  agricultural  products.  The 
French  school  of  Physiocrats,  the  founder  of 
which  (Quesnay)  is  by  many  regarded  as  the 
father  of  political  economy,  held  that  all  labor 
except  agricultural  was  unproductive,  since  the 
latter  alone  produces  a  surplus  beyond  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  laborer.  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith  advanced  a  broader  coneeption,  and  showed 
that  labor  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  Adam  Smith  made  a  curious  dis- 
tinction between  productive  and  unproductive 
labor,  maintaining  that  the  former  includes  only 
such  activities  as  lead  to  some  concrete  com- 
modity. Acoording  to  this  reasoning,  the  workers 
who  supply  man's  material  needs  are  repre- 
sentative of  productive  labor,  whereas  the  serv- 
ices of  the  physician  who  saves  a  human  life 
must  be  classed  under  the  category  of  unpro- 
ductiveness. The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  was 
emphasized  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  pointed 
out  that  labor  does  not  create  commodities  but 
utilities.  It  is  the  form  alone  which  is  changed. 
Whatever  adds  to  the  supply  of  consumable 
utilities  is  essentially  productive,  the  difference 
between  one  kind  of  service  and  another  being 
merely  in  degree. 

Since  the  days  of  the  old  economists,  two  linu 
of  thought  have  been  developed.  The  socialists, 
led  by  Karl  Mmt,  argue  that,  since  increase  of 
labor  produces  increase  of  wealth,  private  prop- 
erty in  capital  and  land  ought  to  be  abolished 
that  labor  may  receive  its  proper  share  of  the 
value  which  it  alone  creates.  The  other  school  of 
economists  hold  that  value  is  not  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  quality  of  labor,  but  is  regulated  by  the 
incidents  of  supply  and  demand,  and  is,  more- 
over, a  wise  adjustment  and  interdependence  of 
capital  and  labor. 

Labor  is  of  two  kinds,  forced  and  free.  Ail- 
ments in  favor  of  forced  labor  are  no  longer 
seriously  adduced;  for  since  the  introduction  of 
free  labor  into  England  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  during 
the  nineteenth,  the  progress  of  economic  thought 
has  kept  pace  with  the  widening  conceptions 
of  labor. 

Wages. — In  its  restricted  sense  wa^s  is  the 
compensation  given  for  hired  services.  The 
Physiocrats  and  the  earlier  economists,  such  as 
Adam  Smith  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Ricardo, 
taught  that  the  price  of  labor  should  afford  the 
wortcer  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  sub- 
sistence. John  Stuart  Mill  and  Malthus  devel- 
oped the  wages  fund  theory,  whki^  more  reemt 
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economista  have  generally  discarded.  Mill  and 
his  followers  reasoned  that,  as  labor  is  depend- 
ent on  capital,  wages  must  be  paid  out  of  and 
limited  by  the  accumulated  wages  fund  at  the 
employers'  disposal;  hence  increase  <tf  capital 
muat  be  the  foremost  consideration,  since  by 
this  means  a  larger  sum  can  be  apportioned  for 
wages.  The  alternative  method  of  increasing 
wages  would  be  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
participants.  The  fallacy  of  this  theory  was  not 
generally  recognized  till  about  1870,  when  Thorn- 
ton and  Walker  vigorously  attacked  it,  and  ad- 
vanced what  is  known  as  the  productivity  theory. 
Wages,  instead  of  being  paid  out  of  capital, 
represent  the  price  of  a  product  already  created 
by  labor.  Economically,  the  product  itself  is 
the  reward  of  labor ;  and,  since  increase  of  wages 
tends  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  the 
value  of  the  product,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  higher  wages  are  essentially  more  eco- 
nomical. 

Wages  depend  both  on  the  productivity  of  the 
laborer  and  on  the  supply  and  demand  of 
labor.  Generally  speaking,  the  standard  of 
wages  in  civilized  countries  tends  to  keep  pace 
with  the  standard  of  living.  In  comparing  the 
wages  of  one  country  or  period  with  thoie  of 
another,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  must 
not  be  lost  si^ht  of,  for  this  is  the  true  criterion. 
A  carpenter  in  India  getting  25  cents  a  da^  is 
comparatively  better  paid  than  a  similar  artisan 
in  the  United  Stat^  receiving  $3.00  a  day. 
Wages  may  be  paid  by  time  or  by  piece,  or  by 
the  two  together.  Many  workmen  harbor  the 
fallacy  that  an  increase  of  wages  would  auto-, 
matically  attend  a  reduction  of  working  hours, 
and  eonaeqaently  of  output.  But  though  prices 
might  be  inflated  by  such  means,  ye^  as  tiie 
price  of  commodities  would  go  up,  the  wage- 
earners  themselves  would  be  no  better  off,  while 
the  restricted  output  would  cause  them  to  suffer 
as  a  class  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Women  and  children  are  held  to  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  upon  wages,  mainly  because  they  over- 
crowd the  occupations  which  are  open  to  them, 
and  so  reduce  Mie  productivity  of  labor.  Tbey 
lower  the  rate  of  wages  of  men  engaged  in  simi- 
lar work,  and  in  some  pursuits  the  average  wages 
have  fallen  so  low  that  men  have  virtually  been 
driven  from  the  field.  Indirectly  also  they  are 
regarded  as  bringing  about  a  lowering  of  wages 
from  the  fact  that  a  husband  or  father  will 
accept  a  lower  rate  for  himself  when  he  can  fall 
back  upon  the  earnings  of  the  weaker  members 
of  bis  household.  Asiatic  labor  is  opposed  in 
the  United  States  more  on  account  of  this  de- 
pressing influence  on  the  labor  market  than  from 
any  question  of  color. 

From  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  tiie  Census  at  Washington,  D.  C,  giving  the 
results  of  an  investigation  into  the  earnings  of 
wage-earners,  out  of  a  total  of  123,703  establish- 
ments, and  3,297,819  wage-earners  (embracing 
every  form  of  industry)  covered  by  the  report, 
2,619,053  were  men,  588,509  were  women,  and 
00,167  were  children.  The  pay  rolls  of  these 
representative  establishments  for  one  speci- 
fled  week  amounted  to  $33,186,701,  and  of  this 
the  men  received  $20,240,287,  or  88.1  per  cent.; 
the  women,  $3,633,481, or  11  per  cent.;  and  the 
children,  $312,023,  or  nine  tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
The  elaasifleation  of  these  wage-earner»— men, 


women,  and  children — at  each  amount  of  earn- 
ings, and  evety  industry  being  repreiented,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Homber  of 
wace-eamers 

Included  In 
tbe  inqolrT. 

Fetceatase 
In  tbe 
Cioop. 

Oamnlatlve 
pcroentace. 

iiCBs  Ulsn  ss 
S3  to  M 

SI    tn  K 

«5  to  16 

S6  ton 

«7  toM 
«8  toSB 

99  to  no 

•10  to  $12 

m  to  «i6 
«is  to«a> 

S20toS2S 
92S  and  over 

too  r^tA 
1»,M8 

IM  301 
206!l68 
262,031 
26S.012 
2S6,45B 
878,00» 
430,206 
464.875 
8W,S«7 
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U,72S 

4.0 
4.6 
o.v 
0.2 
8.0 
B.1 
7.7 
11.5 
13.3 
14.1 
11.8 
S.2 
1.6 

100.0 
96.0 

86.8 
79.8 
71.3 
68.2 
bli£ 
44.0 
80.7 
16.6 
4.8 
IJt 

ToUI, 

8,28T.S19 

100.0 

More  than  half  of  all  the  wage-earners  in- 
cluded in  tbe  report  earned  $10  and  over  during 
the  week.  The  figures  show  that  the  average 
wage-earner  (1004)  employed  in  manufacturing 
received  $10.06  per  week.  The  average  man 
receiTed  $11.16,  the  average  woman  $6.17,  and 
the  average  child  under  16  years  of  age  $3.46. 
The  highest  average  weekly  earnings  reported 
for  the  men  in  any  manufacturing  inaustry  were 
$21.68  paid  to  the  cutters  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  as  these  occupations  call  for 
exceptional  skill  and  judgment.  Other  indus- 
tries productive  of  high  weekly  wages  were  the 
manufacture  of  corsets  ($16.90),  photo-litho- 
graphing and  photo-engraving  ($16.68),  the 
manufacture  of  statuary  and  art  goods  ($16.46), 
and  the  manufacture  of  watches  ($16.16).  The 
manufacture  of  watches  was  also  conspicuous 
for  the  high  average  earning  of  women  ($8.93). 
No  other  industry  employing  any  considerable 
number  of  women  reported  so  large  an  amount. 

The  lowest  average  earnings  for  men  in  any 
industry  were  $5.23,  paid  to  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  turpentine  and  rosin.  Most 
of  the  men  employed  in  this  industry  were  en- 
gaged in  gathering  the  crude  gum,  a  ta»k  which 
IS  in  some  respects  the  lowest  order  of  employ- 
ment reported  in  connection  with  the  census  of 
manufactures.  In  the  cotton-seed  oil  and  oake 
industry,  another  in  which  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  men  ($6.64]  were  noticeably  low, 
large  numbers  were  engaged  in  handling  tbe 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product,  while 
comparatively  few  were  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  machinery  and  in  the  actual  wonc  of 
production.  The  lowest  average  earnings  for 
children  were  $1.84  per  wedc,  received  by  the 
106  children  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces.  Of  the  industries 
employing  a  considerable  number  of  women,  the 
grading,  roasting,  cleaning,  and  shelling  of  pea- 
nuts is  the  one  in  which  the  earnings  of  women 
were  the  lowest.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  302  women  in  this  industry  were  but 
$2.26. 

The  industries  thus  far  mentioned  are  of  in- 
terest because  they  were  extremes  and  not 
because  they  employed  large  numbers  of  wage- 
earners.  The  average  eaminf^  of  the  men  in 
some  of  the  more  important  industries  were  as 
follows :  Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills,  $12JM;  iron  and  steel,  blast  fumaoei. 
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$11.71;  foundry  and  machiiM  ihop  products, 
$11.88;  lumber  and  timber  productB,  $9.26;  fur- 
niture, $10.1(1;  cotton  goods,  $7.71;  boots  and 
■hoes,  $11.88;  men's  clothing,  $12.23;  women's 
clothing,  $13.62;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes, 
$11.14;  newspaper  and  peru>dical  prinung  and 
publishing,  $13.13;  slaas,  $14.10. 

The  average  we^Iy  earnings  of  women  in 
some  of  tin  industries  which  employ  consider- 
able numbers  were  as  follows:  Cotton  goods, 
$6.03;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $0.01;  silk  and 
Bilk  ^ds,  $6.11;  boots  and  shoes,  $7.60;  men's 
clothing,  $9.07;  women's  clothing,  $6.85;  shirts, 
$S.69;  glass,  $5.08.  The  only  industries  em- 
ploying oonsiderahle  numbers  of  children  under 
16  years  of  age  were  glass,  shirts,  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes,  ana  the  five  textile  indus- 
tries. In  the  cotton  industry,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  textiles,  tiie  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  children  were  $S.21.  For  glass 
the  aTcrage  wedcly  earnings  were  $4.22;  for 
shirts,  $2.31;  and  for  tobaooo,  cigars,  and  cisa- 
rettes,  $3. 

In  connection  with  the  cotton  industry,  the 
report  gives  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
earnings  in  the  North  with  those  in  the  South. 
By  confining  the  comparison  to  establishments 
enffaged  in  the  manufacture  of  phiin  cloths  for 
printing  and  oonvertiiig,  it  eliminates  to  a  con- 
sider able  extent  the  difierences  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  industry  in  the  two  sections,  anid 
thus  presents  a  fair  .basis  to  measure  differences 
in  earnings.  This  comparison  shows  that  the 
average  earnings  of  men  were,  in  New  England, 
$8Jt2;  in  the  South,  $5.14,  a  difference  of  $3.38. 
For  women  the  average  was,  in  New  Englajid, 
$7.23;  in  the  South,  $3.77,  a  difference  of  ^.46; 
while  for  children  the  average  was,  in  New 
England,  $4.46;  in  the  South,  $2.73,  a  differ- 
ence of  $1.72.  For  all  classes  the  average  weekly 
earnings  in  the  North  were  $7.62,  as  contrasted 
with  $4.16  in  the  South.  In  explaining  the  low 
average  earning  prevailing  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  Census  Bureau  calls  attention  to  the 
reoentness  of  the  developments  of  the  factory 
system  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to  the  com- 
paratively large  proportion  which  women  and 
children  form  of  the  total  number  of  wage- 
earners,  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  negroes 
employed,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  industries 
thus  far  established  in  the  South  are  those 
which  do  not  in  any  part  of  the  country  require 
the  most  highly  paid  wage-earners.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  further  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  will  result  ultimately  in  a 
.material  increase  in  average  earnings. 

The  Southern  States  are,  moreover,  generally 
conspicuous  for  low  average  weekly  earnings. 
The  rank  of  the  several  geographic  divisions  in 
respect  to  the  average  earnings  of  all  wage- 
earners  included  in  this  inquiry  is  as  follows: 
Western,  $13.65;  North  Central,  $10.62;  North 
Atlantic,  $10.11;  South  Central,  $8.33;  and 
South  Atlantic,  $7.31. 

The  leadinf;  states  with  respect  to  average 
weekly  earn  ings  were :  Montana,  $1 8. 10 ; 
Nevada,  $17.76;  Arizona,  $16.15;  and  Wyoming, 
$10.76.  New  York  was  26th,  with  $10.40;  Penn- 
sylvania 23d,  with  $10.61;  Illinois  15th,  with 
$11.55;  Ohio  20th,  with  $10.63;  and  Massachu- 
setts 32d,  with  $9.68,  North  Carolina,  with 
$4.96,  and  South  Carolina  with  $4.68  reported 
the  lowest  averages. 


Trades  Unlona.— Ona  of  the  most  eharaetar- 
istic  features  of  modem  industrialism  has  ben 
the  growth  of  various  oi;gamzationB  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  wage-earners.  The 
idea  is  by  no  means  new.  The  merchant  guilds 
of  the  Middle  .^^es  had  their  counterpart  m  the 
various  clubs  of  journeymen,  while  in  its  ekbo- 
rate  system  of  caste  India  for  centuries  has 
possessed  many  of  the  essentials  of  trades  imion- 
ism.  But  with  the  rise  of  new  industrial  con- 
ditions, the  lines  of  demarcation  between  capital 
and  labor,  employer  and  emptoyed,  became  more 
pronounced,  and  the  forces  of  labor  felt  the 
growing  need  of  union  to  combat  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  capitalists.  As  such  onions  be- 
came more  numerous  and  a^ressive,  rigorous 
laws  were  passed  against  them  in  England,  cul- 
minating in  the  Combination  Acts  of  1799  and 
1800,  which  made  every  form  of  trade  combina- 
tion unlawful.  But  the  principles  involved 
were  too  deep-rooted ;  and  urged  on  by  the  teach- 
ings of  socialistic  propagandists,  the  trades  union- 
ists struggled  manfully  for  recognition  till  the 
Trades  Union  Act  of  1871  gave  a  Ic^l  status 
to  their  unions.  Their  rights  and  powers  were 
further  established  by  the  Employers'  and  Work- 
men's Act  of  1876.  The  granting  of  the  fran- 
chise and  the  increased  political  importance  of 
the  workman  has  still  further  stimulated  tlie 
development  of  labor  organizations.  Elmployers 
have  come  to  regard  trades  unions  as  a  neceasarv 
part  of  the  economic  machinery,  while  the  em- 
ployees no  longer  plead  for  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  but  fre- 
quently dictate  the  conditions  of  emplc^ent. 

In  the  United  States,  labor  organizations  first 
became  prominent  about  1830,  the  same  as  in 
England.  They  began  to  figure  in  politics  in 
1829,  when  a  labor  delegate  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  first 
national  union  is  said  to  have  been  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica, established  in  I860.  Since  then  almost 
every  trade  has  been  banded  together  on  local 
or  national  Hues,  and  many  of  Ithese  oi^nim- 
tions,  by  virtue  of  their  numbers  and  corporate 
wealth,  have  become  powerful  industrial  and 
political  factors.  They  have  their  recdgnized 
organs;  their  representatives  are  prominent  in 
the  legislatures  of  every  state;  their  claims  and 
demands  are  voiced  in  Congress,  Generally  they 
realize  that  it  is  more  effectual  to  redress  their 
grievances  by  constitutional  means  than  to  have 
constant  recourse  to  the  final  weapons  of  all 
such  unions — ^the  boycott  and  the  strike.  Boards 
of  arbitration  and  reconciliation  have  been  in- 
troduced by  many  trades,  and  public  opinion  has 
been  assiduously  educated  and  won  over.  The 
modem  trades  union  does  not  usually  seek  to 
gain  its  ends  by  restricting  the  output  and  inter- 
fering with  production;  it  relies  rather  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  so-called  "common  rule," 
that  is,  a  standard  rate,  a  normal  day,  and 
collective  bargaining.  It  insists  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  minimum  wage  and  satisfactory 
conditions  in  the  factori3S  and  shops.  Some  econ- 
omists hold  that  the  "common  rule"  tends  to 
improve  and  develop  business  enterprise,  for 
with  its  application  arises  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  output,  and  to  do  this  unprove- 
ments  in  equipment  and  management  must 
constantly  be  devised.  <^  i 
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Antflxloaii  Vodmatlon  oi  Labor. — One  of  the 
moflt  nnuiTkable  phues  of  the  industrial  more- 
matt  within  the  last  60  years  has  been  the 
federation  of  unions.  These  confederations  have 
the  same  general  objects  as  their  constituent 
l>odie8,  and  their  relationship  is  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  Congress  towards  the  states 
therein  represented.  Among  such  organizations 
the  most  important  is  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  organized  in  Flttaburg  in  November, 
1881,  under  the  name  of  "The  Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,"  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  federation  of  trade  union- 
ists distinct  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Its 
present  name  was  adopted  in  December,  1886, 
on  which  date  it  comprised  13  national  and  in- 
ternational trades  unions,  6  local  unions,  and 
6  city  federated  unions,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  about  3S0,0OO.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Knights  of  LtU>or,  the  federation  becMue  para- 
mount. At  the  end  of  1908  it  was  composed  of 
116  nati(Hia]  and  international  uniona,  repre- 
senting approximately  27,000  local  unions.  Con- 
nected directly  with  the  federation  were  38 
state  branches,  587  city  central  unions,  and  664 
local  unions,  with  an  aggregate  paid  member- 
ship estimated  at  1,540,000.  The  affiliated 
unions  publish  about  246  weekly  or  monthly 
papers  devoted  to  the  interests  of  organized 
tabor.  The  largest  affiliated  union  is  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Each  affiliated  body 
manages  its  own  affairs  without  interference 
from  tile  federation.  A  ^neral  convention  of 
delegates  meets  annually  in  November  to  elect 
officers  and  enact  laws  and  r^ulations  concern- 
ing the  management  and  policy  of  the  federa- 
tion. The  official  organ  is  the  American  Fed- 
eratiomat.  There  are  026  "organizers"  of  local 
uniolu  acting  imder  the  directions  of  the  federa- 
tion. Their  duty  is  to  travel  about  the  oountry 
and  create  trades  unions  wherever  there  is  an 
opening  among  unorganized  wage -earners. 

Kn^hta  of  Labor. — ^This  general  labor  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States  was  fonndea  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1860,  by  Uriah  H.  Stevens,  a 
garment  cutter,  and  embraces  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  barring 
only  bankers,  lawyers,  liquor  dealers,  and  gam- 
blers. At  first  the  order  was  clothed  in  secrecy, 
its  very  name  being  guarded;  but  this  policy 
was  atwndoned  in  1882.  The  original  aim  of 
the  founders  was  to  bring  abtnit  a  system  of 
eo&perative  industry  in  place  of  the  wages  sys- 
tem. They  later  sought  to  bring  about  social 
and  political  reforms,  such  as  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  land,  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  the 
prohibition  of  child  labor  and  convict  labor,  the 
establishment  of  direct  legislation,  and  compul- 
sory arbitration.  It  was  the  first  organization 
of  workingmen  to  admit  employers,  women,  and 
unfiled  utborers,  and  was  opposed  to  the  exelu- 
siveness  of  trades  unions  generally.  From  1878 
to  1887  its  membership  leaped  from  10,000  to 
,  800,000.  The  least  desirable  element  of  the 
working  classes  gladly  swelled  its  ranks  to  bat- 
ten on  its  funds  in  emergencies.  Strikes  were 
so  recklessly  indulged  in  that  the  resources  of 
the  body  were  almost  depleted,  and  in  1893  the 
membership  had  declined  to  about  40,000. 
Though  no  official  figures  are  published,  H  is 
esUmated  that  the  membership  has  not  since 
appreeiabfy  inereased. 


International  Labor  Ocmgrs— a. — The  first 
international  labor  congress  was  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  1866,  when  over  60  del^^ates 
assembled  from  England,  Qermany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  The  second  international  congress 
was  held  in  the  following  year  at  Lausanne,  and 
in  1860  the  third  and  more  widely  representa- 
tive congress  sat  at  Basel.  This  congress  almost 
unanimously  resolved  that  all  lan<^  property 
should  be  held  in  common,  and  advocated  "the 
destruction  of  all  states,  national  and  territorial, 
and  on  their  ruins  the  founding  of  the  Interna- 
tional State  of  Laborers."  International  con- 
gresses were  held  at  Dresden  (1871),  The  Hague 
( 1 872 ) ,  at  which  there  was  a  rupture  with  the 
socialistic  faction,  Paris  (1886),  Berlin  (1891), 
Zurich  ( 1897  ] .  After  the  congress  at  The  Hague 
in  1872,  the  socialists  worked  on  more  independ- 
ent lines,  and  the  first  avowedly  socialistie  labor 
congress  met  in  Paris  (1880).  A  second  was 
held  at  Brussels  in  1891,  when  America  and 
every  European  country  except  Portugal  and 
Russia  were  represented.  Two  years  later  385 
social  delegates  met  at  Zurich,  when  it  was 
decided  that  anarchists  should  not  be  admitted. 
The  fourth  congress  at  London  (1896)  was  still 
more  important,  and  its  800  delegates  included 
representatives  from  Argentina  and  Australia. 
This  congress  urged  the  abolition  of  (1)  the 
capitalist  class,  (2)  landed  property,  and  (3) 
standing  armiea.  The  miners,  too,  have  held 
international  congresses  annually  since  18M,  but 
these  assemblages  have  come  largely  under  the 
dominance  of  the  radical  socialists. 

Bight  Hour  Day. — ^The  ^ort  to  shorten  tlie 
hours  of  labor  in  all  countries  seems  to  lead 
toward  eight  hours  as  the  proper  period  for  a 
day's  work.  The  history  or  the  movement  to- 
nrard  shorter  hours  begins  in  England,  and  may 
best  be  outlined  as  follows: — 

17B0.    London   booUtlndora   worked    14    boars  less 
meal  hoars. 

Trades  unions  formed  br  them  to  rednce  the  dsy 
by  one  hoar, 

1786.    Dsy  r«dneed  for  London  bookbinders  to  18 

hours. 

1790.   Hours  of  Ubor  prsctically  unlimited  In  Enr 
Isnd. 

Ohildrea  often  workM  15  hours  «  day  and 

orer. 

1794.    Ds7  reduced  for  London  bookbinders  to  12 
hours. 

1796.    A  board  appointed  to  investtfate  the  condition 

in  the  mills  at  Uanchester. 
1B02.    The  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  a  bin  to  miti- 

nto  the  worst  erils.    It  accompUataed  little, 

but  was  a  precedent  for  further  work. 
Houra  of  only  the  little  children  limited  to  12  a 

day. 

The  English  workman  labored  from  11  to  14 
hours. 

1806.    Unsuccessful  strike  of  London  bookbindera. 

Shipbuilders  and   caulkers  of  New  Tork  City 
oFKanise  for  ten  hour  day. 
1810.    Ten  nour  day  granted  to  London  bookbinders. 
1815.    Parliamentary  inquiry  labor  conditioaa  In 

England. 

1817.    Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark  introdneed  a  ten- 
and-a-half-hour  day  in  his  mill. 

1819.    Act  forbade  employment  of  diildren  under  nine 
In  English  mills. 
Children    between   nine  and  sixteen   to  work 
72  hours  a  week  excluBive  of  meals. 

1624.    English  bill  repesling  Combinstion  Laws  fives 
trades  unions  the  right  to  organise.  , 

182E.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  carried  a  biU  legalising 
Saturday  half  holiday. 
Strikes  for  ten  hour  day  common  In  New  York. 
Artisans  in  New  York  work  13  houra  a  day. 
Textile  workers,  from  18  to  15  hours. 
Woman  and  dtOdreo  often  began  at  4.80 
A.  H.  aad  worked  15  boura_. 
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18S0, 
18B1. 


1883. 

1888. 

1885. 
1840. 


1944. 
1845. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1853. 
1856. 


1860. 


1664. 

1865. 
1868. 
1887. 

1860. 


1871. 
1872. 


1878. 
1874. 


1877. 


Bidiftrd  Outler,  "the  Fftctoir  Kins/'  bacan 
ma  cititfttioa  for  r  ten  hour  atr,  for  vbicii  he 
•vffered  penecution  and  Imprleonment. 

Sir  John  Hobhousa  carried  a  law  forblddlnf 
anjr  cotton  operalireB  ander  21  from  working 
St  night;  and  limiting  the  week'a  work  for 
all  under  18  to  69  hottra. 

Workingmea  organised  in  Boaton,  Haaa.^  to  h- 
cure  a  ten  hoar  day. 

Tom  Sadler,  the  factory  rep reaenta live,  moved  a 
ten  hour  bill. 

Factory  cirla  in  Lowell,  M&as.,  worked  7S  hoan 
a  week. 

Lord  Aahley  (Earl  of  Shafteabury)  limited  the 
working  hours  for  children  under  13  to  48 
a  week. 

Ten  hour  day  became  general  in  BaHImore, 
Ud.,  before  1840,  as  «  reiuU  of  strikea. 

Engllah  eommlaaion  took  op  the  qnastion  of 
labor  and  honra. 

Mining  act  forbade  employment  of  woman  or 
bon  onder  tan  In  tudargroond  work. 

FreaideDt  Uartin  Van  Baren  declared  a  ten 
hour  day  in  the  navy  yard  at  Waahlngion 
and  tn  other  public  works. 

Bhipbailders  generally  adopted  a  ten  hoar  day. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  gorernmeat  passed  factory 
acts  lightening  the  burdens  of  operatives. 

UasB  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (June  16),  at- 
tended by  over  5,000  persons,  advocated  ten 
hour  da^. 

First    national    indostrlal    convention    of  the 

United  States  held  at  New  York  (October)  to 

agitate  for  ten  hours. 
Strikes  and  mass  meetings  held  in  many  places, 

and  some  successful. 
Textile  workers  in  UsBBachnaetts  petition  the 

legislature  for  ten  hours. 
Ten    hour  bill   passed   in    England   by  Mr. 

Fielden. 

Shipbuilders  tn  the  United  States  try  ananeeess- 

fully  to  do  away  with  the  ten  honr  day- 
Hours  of  labor  in  Paris  fixed  at  10;  and  at  11 

elsewhere  in  France. 
Law  of  September  9  makes  a  day  of  12  hours 

the  maximum. 
First  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States  was 
the  law  in  Pennsylvania  which  fixed  the  ten 
hour  day  for  cotton,  woolen,  ailk,  paper,  bag- 
ging, and  flax  operatives,  and  (or  masons. 
Some  milla  at  Lowell,  Uau.,  adopted  the  ten 
hoar  day. 

Public  meeting  of  stone  masons  held  at  Mel- 
bourne, Anstralia,  for  eight  hour  day. 

"Eight  hour  league"  formed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  united  trades  in  Melbourne,  and  all  union 
men  forbidden  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
after  April  21,  1856.  The  22d  of  April  is 
there  yet  known  as  "Eight  Hour  Day.  ' 

Nine  honr  movement  revived  in  England,  but 
was  unsuccessful  on  account  of  depresaion  In 
trade. 

English  act  extended  ten  hour  day  to  many 
trades. 

Milla  at  Stourbridge  stilt  running  18  hours. 

The  National  Labor  Union  formed  at  Baltimore. 

Connecticut  pasaes  a  law  that  eight  boars  shall 
be  a  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

Qeneral  Banks  (June  24)  introduced  an  eight 
honr  bin  which  passed  both  housea  of  Con- 
gress and  waa  signed  at  once  by  President 
Grant.  Law  went  into  force  in  Charlestown 
navy  yard  (July  6),  though  wagea  were  cat 
one  fifth.  Those  who  wished  might  work  ten 
boors  for  the  old  wages. 

Boston  Eight  Honr  League  formed  by  Ira  Stew- 
ard and  George  E.  McNeill. 

20,000  workmen  parade  In  New  York  and  de- 
mand the  eight  honr  day. 

Eight  hour  leaguea  formed  in  many  plaeea,  and 
atrikea  are  numerous. 

Many  strikes  in  England  for  a  nine  honr  day. 

Nine  hours  (ranted  in  England  to  many  akllled 
workmen. 

Depreaaion  retards  the  movement. 

Uasaadmaetts  enacts  a  ten  honr  law  for  women 
and  tor  children  under  18. 

Honra  for  textile  workers  in  England  reduced 
from  60  to  66  H  per  week. 

Fifteen  inspectors  appointed  in  France  to  carry 
out  the  law  of  1848.  More  stringent  factory 
laws  passed  In  France. 

Great  railway  strikes  in  the  United  Btstes 
cansed  by  wages  disputes. 

Germany  limits  working  hours. 


Bwitserland  passed  the  Federal  Factory  Labor 
Law  limiting  maximum  working  hours  to  11 
in  all  faetonea  and  to  ten  on  aaturdaya  and 
public  holiday  a. 
1878.    En^iah  Factorr  Acta  codified. 

Many  strikes  In  En^and  over  the  efforts  of 
employees  to  revive  the  ten  hour  day. 

1880.  HaSBachnsetts  amends  Factory  Laws. 
Employers    endeavor    to    have    law  repealed. 

Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  conducts  an  in- 
>eB.igatian. 

1881.  Report   of  Carroll   D,    Wright,    Chief   of  the 

Bureau,  completely  vindicaiod  the  ten  hour 
law. 

Socialist  movement  began  in  England. 

1882.  Royal  commisaion  investigates  eight  hoar  law 

conditions  in  Australia. 

1883.  Eight  hour  clause  added  to  the  KnighU  of 

Labor  demand. 

1886.  Great  labor  agitation  and  strikes  in  the  United 

States.    Haymarket  riote  in  Chicago. 

1887.  Germany  limits  the  day  to  ten  hours  for  thtMP 

under  16. 

Labor  Day  instituted  ia  the  United  States. 

1888.  Matchmakers'   strike  in  England  leads  to  the 

forming  of  many  new  nniona. 
Coal  minera  in    Westphalia   strike  for  eight 
hours. 

Gas  workers  of  En^and  have  the  day  reduced 

from  12  to  8  hours. 

1889.  Masons  at  Leipiig  carry  a  ten  hour  day. 

Strikes  and  Iiockouts. — strike  ia  a  con- 
certed refusal  to  work  on  tbe  part  of  a  body 
of  employees  till  their  demands  are  complied 
with  by  the  employer.  A  cessation  of  work;  due 
to  the  employer  closing  down  his  establishment 
in  order  to  force  his  employees  into  submission 
is  a  lockout.  In  almost  all  serious  labor  dis- 
putes both  strikes  and  lockouts  occur,  and  are 
not  always  easily  distinguishable.  In  actual 
effect  they  are  the  same.  Whether  it  is  called 
a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  largely  a  question  of 
tactics,  each  side  having  due  regard  to  the  im- 
portant factor  of  public  opinion.  To  defeat  the 
attitude  of  the  men  the  employer  may  seek  to 
employ  non-union  men  to  fill  the  posts  of  the 
strikers;  while  the  men,  on  their  side,  usually 
try  to  prevent  this  by  boycottinff  and  picketing. 

Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  combination 
laws  in  1825,  strikes  in  England  were  prohibited 
by  law.  In  the  United  States,  strikes  were 
comparatively  few  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
first  strike  of  serious  proportions  was  that  of 
railway  employees  in  1877.  From  1881  to  lOOS 
there  were  38,303  strikes  and  lodcouts  in  the 
United  States,  affecting  190,054  eatablisliments, 
and  throwing  9,529,434  employees  out  of  work. 
In  the  building  trade  atone  during  that  period 
there  were  9,564  strikes,  involrioff  09,890  estab- 
lishments, 917,905  strikers,  and  Growing  1,083,- 
699  out  of  work. 

The  average  duration  of  strikes  in  each  estab- 
lishment for  the  period  under  observation  was 
25.4  days,  varyiiw  from  12.7  days  in  1881  to  35.S 
days  in  1904.  Of  all  establishments  involved 
in  strikes  during  these  years  61.38  per  cent, 
were  closed,  and  the  average  number  of  days 
closed  in  each  establishment  was  20.1.  The  per 
cent,  of  establishments  in  which  strikes  occurred 
and  which  were  closed  by  strikes  varied  from 
45.54  per  cent,  in  1905  to  85.82  per  cent,  in  1895. 
The  average  days  closed  in  each  establishment 
varied  from  12.1  in  1881  to  36.9  in  1894.  The 
average  duration  of  strikes  varied  from  4.6  days 
in  agriculture  to  83.2  days  in  ore  mining.  In- 
dustries showing  high  averages  are;  pottery. 
66.6  days;  gloves  and  mittens,  64.6  days;  coal 
and  coke.  60.9  days.  Of  establiBbments  oloaed 
by  Btrikea  the  percentages  varie^from  0.72  per 
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cent,  in  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  to  90.71 
per  cent,  in  coal  and  coke.  Industries  showing 
a  low  percentagp  of  establishments  closed  were: 
lithographing  10  per  cent,  and  car-building 
13.68  per  cent.  Industries  showing  a  high  per- 
centage were:  water  transportation,  02.40  i>er 
cent.;  women's  tlothing,  8S.20  per  cent.;  ore 
mining,  84.05  per  cent;  laundry  work,  83.tf2 
per  cent.;  and  men's  clothing,  82.86  per  cent. 
The  avera^  days  closed  varied  from  3.1  in 
blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing  to  103.4  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

The  average  duration  of  all  lockouts  in  each 
establishment  during  the  same  period  was  84.0 
days,  the  percentage  of  establishments  involved 
which  were  closed  was  68.25  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  days  closed  were  40.4  in  each  establish- 
ment. The  average  duration  in  each  establiah- 
nwnt  varied  from  27  days  in  1001  to  265.1  days 
in  1900;  the  percentage  of  establishments  closed 
from  30.66  per  cent,  in  1890  to  91.89  per  cent, 
in  1900,  and  the  average  days  closed  from  10.4 
days  in  1901  to  95.8  days  in  1900.  In  the  build- 
ings trades — the  industries  in  which  lockouts 
were  of  moat  frequent  occurrence — the  average 
days  of  duration  in  each  establishment  was 
10&.3,  the  percentage  of  establishments  closed 
was  72.40  per  cent.,  and  the  average  days  closed 
49.3.  In  men's  clothing  the  average  duration 
w&B  33.8  days,  the  per  cent,  closed  86.30,  and 
the  average 'days  closed  32.5. 

According  to  the  21st  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  principal  causes  of 
strUces  during  the  years  1881  to  1905  were  as 
follows: — 


unproHtable,  and  that  their  interests  are  pro- 
moted by  agreement,  the  days  of  strikes  will  pass 
away  without  any  state  interference  whaterar. 
But  statistics  show  no  clear  indication  of  any 
such  tendency ;  whereas,  in  Kew  Zealand,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  the  inauguration  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  1895,  there  have  been.no 
serious  strikes,  and  such  as  have  occurred  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

Labor  Bureaus. — Ledhy  Klassachusctts,  which 
instituted  a  "Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor"  in 
1800,  33  statics  have  established  similar  bureaus. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (later  tho 
Department  of  Labor)  was  created  in  188$  with 
Carroll  D.  Wright  as  commissioner.  Its  pur- 
pose will  be  indieated  by  enumerating  some  of 
its  annual  reports:  Building  and  Loan  A««o- 
ciations;  Convici  Labor;  Coat  of  Iron  and  Steel 
and  Cognate  Products  in  Thia  and  Other  Coun- 
irxea;  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Liquor  Traffic; 
Hand  and  Machine  Labor;  Industrial  Depres- 
sions; Industrial  Education  in  Different  Coun- 
tries; Railroad  Labor;  Strikes  attd  Lockouts; 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Principal 
Commercial  Countries  of  the  World;  Water, 
0(M,  and  Electric  Light  Plantt  Under  Private 
and  Municipal  Ou>nership;  Work  and  Wages  of 
Men,  Women,  and  Children;  Working  Women 
in  the  United  States.  An  appropriation  of 
$175,000,  exclusive  of  the  printing  allowance,  is 
voted  annually  by  Congress  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  department.  Many  of  the  state 
bureaus  have  assumed   the  functions  of  free 
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For  Increase  of  wsges  

For  tDCrease  of  wskcb.  witb  various  causes  

Acafost  redaction  of  waged  

Acainst  reductlOD  of  waces,  with  various  causes  ... 

For  redaction  of  hours  

¥ot  reduction  of  bours,  with  various  csusea  

Against  Increase  ol  hours  

Asslnst  Increase  of  hours,  with  various  causes  

BecOKDltlon  of  oaion  and  union  rules  

Recoffnltlon  of  union  and  union  rules,  with  various 

causes  

Emplorment  of  certain  persons  

EraploTment  of  certain  persons,  with  various  causeit 
Hetbod  and  time  of  payment,  with  various  causes. . . 

Dockinir.  flnes  and  charges,  with  various  causes  

Working  conditions  and  rules  

Brmpatby  with  Mrlkers  and  employees  locked  out 

elsewhere  


Per  cent,  of 
estabUsbmente  In 
which  strike 


Strikers. 


*».» 
46.87 
34.116 
67.40 

fio.eg 

62.35 

no.os 

61. AS 
U.4fl 

3R.66 
24  Jl 
29.03 
.W.39 
22,07 
41.63 

20.08 


Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Number. 

lfl.69 

!I1.36 

2,212.196 

82.88 

25.18 

27.96 

1.381,158 

19.79 

12.74 

62.81 

8M.H7 

12.74 

«.21 

26.sg 

«.69R 

1.48 

10.08 

39.2S 

SS9.876 

6.79 

21.!» 

2R.72 

8M.AM 

12.64 

12.f» 

37.09 

65.888 

.98 

6.15 

S2.82 

22.1M 

.38 

1.64 

42.88 

610.088 

9.07 

24.6S 

36.76 

795.727 

11.88 

1.64 

78.65 

287.883 

4.28 

1M2 

52  Al 

1S9.767 

2.08 

27.60 

17.01 

235.668 

8.60 

69-45 

18.4H 

17I.4M 

2.65 

3.98 

54.39 

112,705 

1.68 

2.79 

76.53 

2S9.S16 

3.85 

Xmployees 
thrown  out  of  work. 


Number. 


2,940.004 
imiB9 
1,168.485 
134.744 
514.496 
1.004,186 
82,808 
28.686 
748.^ 

896,814 
402.389 
168,288 
251.996 
177,740 
160,760 

873.966 


£  ^ 


33.79 
18.86 
1S.81 
1.66 
6.91 
VIM 
M- 
JS 

iM 

10.80 
4.82 
1.68 
2.90 
2.04 
1.78 

4.90 


Many  plans  have  been  put  forward  with  a 
view  to  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  and 
the  prevention  of  strikes  altogether.  Many  of 
these  hinge  on  arbitration  in  some  form  or 
other,  such,  for  example,  as  an  arbitration  board 
formed  by  the  National  Civic  Federation,  or  by 
mutual  arrangement,  or  by  government  author- 
ity. The  weak  point  of  all  official  boards  is 
that  their  services  and  decisions  may  or  may  not 
be  entertained,  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  official 
board  no  such  possibility  arlsea.  It  is  argued 
that  M  men  diMover  that  eonuneroial  wars  are 


employment  ^^ncies,  besides  the  inspection  of 
mines*  and  factories,  and  arbitration  in  labor 

disputes. 

France  instituted  a  labor  bureau  in  1891, 
Germany  in  1892,  and  Kngland  in  1893.  Almost 
all  European  countries  and  the  British  colonies 
now  possess  similar  departments;  and  the  exact 
and  unbiased  information  they  supply,  apart 
from  other  services,  has  proved  most  valuable. 

The  strikes  and  lockouts  settled  by  joint 
airreement  and  arbitration  during  the  yean 
I90I  to  1006  were  as  follows: — 
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Stbiub. 

LOGKODTB. 

Tear. 

.  Number. 

Number 
settled  by 
arbitra- 
tion. 

Number. 

"to 
S*-s  S 
«S  J. 

Number 
settled  by 
arbitra- 
tion. 

1901 
1902 
1908 
1901 
1906 

2.921 
8.162 
S.191 

2.307 
2.077 

119 

201 
246 
190 
74 

49 

58 
66 
23 
27 

88 
78 
151 
112 
109 

10 

11 

18 
17 
10 

2 
t 

3 
2 
3 

Total 

18,M4 

808 

228 

Ml 

66 

11 

Labor  liOfiBlatioii. — Legislation  in  favor  of 
the  working  classea  is  a  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  for  only  then  was  the  principle 
of  industrial  liberty  fully  recognized  and 
applied.  England  led  the  way  with  its  factory 
acts,  intended  to  safeguard  the  life  and  limb  of 
the  worker.  In  the  United  States,  labor  legisla- 
tion was  later  and  has  been  much  fostered  by 
trades  unionism.  Among  the  statutes  enacted 
by  the  states  in  the  interest  of  labor,  the  most 
common  are  those  referring  to  ( 1 )  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  health,  (2)  the  hours  of  labor, 
(3)  child  labor,  (4)  convict  labor,  and  (5) 
employers'  liability. 

1.  Protection  of  Life  and  Eealth. — Varioui 
laws  are  devised  differing  in  detail,  but  having 
for  their  common  object  the  protwtion  of  the 
work-people  from  accident,  disease,  and  Are, 
and  the  maintenance  of  sanitary  surroondings. 

2.  Hours  of  Labor. — In  1802  Congress  passed 
a  law  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  in  the  government  service.  Many  states, 
especially  in  the  South,  have  no  legisuition  at 
all  on  the  matter  j  while  some  statra  have  a 
ten  hour  law  and  others  one  of  eight  hours. 
Labor  unions  have  persistently  aOToeated  a 
oompulsoiy  eight  hour  di^  which  should  be  uni- 
versal in  its  application. 

S.  Child  Labor. — In  most  states  it  is  illegal 
to  employ  child  labor  in  mines,  factories,  and 
workshops  before  a  certain  age  is  reached.  The 
age  varies  from  10  to  14.  In  the  Northern 
sUites  it  is  usual  to  Insist  on  a  child  receiving 
so  many  years'  schooling  before  being  allowed 
to  work  at  all.  In  the  Southern  states,  espe- 
cially in  Alabama,  child  labor  is  legal,  and  little 
mites  of  six  years  old  are  sometimes  sent  to 
work  in  the  cotton  milla. 

4.  Convict  Labor. — Legislation  Is  eommonly 
directcN]  against  the  prodncts  of  convict  labor 
being  placed  upon  the  open  market,  the  state 
preferring  to  support  its  prisoners  in  complete 
or  partial  idleness  rather  than  let  them  work 
usefully  for  their  own  maintenance. 

5.  Employers'  Liability. — ^The  employer  is 
held  liable  for  damage  to  life  or  limb  as  a  result 
of  his  negligence  to  carry  out  the  reijuirements 
of  Uie  common  law.  He  must  provide  a  safe 
work-place,  as  well  as  safe  tools  and  appliances ; 
he  must  give  notice  of  any  hidden  danger,  and 
issue  ana  enforce  rules  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  his  work-people.  Except  in 
a  case  where  any  of  these  statutes  are  violated 
by  the  employer,  an  employee  Is  held  to  as- 
sume the  ordinary  risks  of  his  employment, 
as  well  as  the  risk  of  injury  from  the  negli- 
gence of  another  employee.  The  principle  of 
employers'  liability  was  extended  in  England  by 


the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897, 
which  in  effect  abolished  the  question  of  con- 
tributory negligence.  In  1900,  and  again  in 
1906,  the  application  of  this  law  was  still  fur- 
ther extended.  By  a  statute  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  "common  carriers  by  rail- 
road," approvra  April  22,  1908,  it  is  enacted: — 

[See.  2.]  That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad 
la  the  Territories,  the  DiBtrict  of  Columbia,  the 
Panama  Canal  tone,  or  other  pgaseasionB  of  the 
United  States  ihall  be  liable  la  damaget  to  any  person 
suffering  Injury  while  he  la  employed  by  auch  carrier 
in  any  of  said  jurisdictions,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of 
auch  employee^  to  his  or  her  personal  representative, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aurviTlng  widow  or  husband 
and  children  of  such  employee;  and,  if  none,  then  of 
such  employee's  parents;  and,  if  none,  then  of  the 
next  of  kin  dependent  upon  such  employee,  for  such 
injorir  or  death  resnltinc  in  whole  or  fn  part  from  the 
Begli(«nc«  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  employees 
of  sncli  carrier,  «r  by  reason  of  anr  defect  or  insnf- 
fleiency,  dne  to  Ita  negligence,  in  Ita  car^  engines, 
appliancea,  macltinery.  track,  roadbed,  works,  boats, 
wnarres,  or  other  equipment. 

[Bec.  8.]  That  in  all  actions  hereafter  brovght 
against  'any  auch  common  carrier  by  railroad  under 
or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisiona  of  this  act  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  tnjnriea  to  sa  employee, 
or  where  snch  injnriea  have  resulted  in  hia  death,  the 
faet  that  the  employee  may  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
tributory neiligenee  ahatl  not  bar  a  recovery,  bat  the 
damagea  shau  be  diminished  by  the  jury  la  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  negligence  attributable  to  aneh  em- 
ployee: Provided,  That  no  auch  eniployee  who  may  be 
injured  or  killed  ahall  be  held  to  nave  been  gnUiy  of 
eontrlbntory  negligence  in  any  cose  where  the  viola- 
tioa  by  auch  common  carrier  of  sny  statute  niaeted 
for  the  aafety  of  employees  eontrlbnted  to  the  injury 
or  death  of  tach  employee. 

[Sic.  4.1  That  in  any  action  brou^t  against  aay 
common  eanier  under  or  by  virtue  of  aay  of  the 

£ revisions  of  this  act  to  recover  danagea  for  iDjurieo 
>,  or  the  death  of,  any  of  ita  employeea,  auch  em- 
ployee ahall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of 
nia  employment  in  any  ease  where  the  violation  by 
aoeh  common  carrier  of  any  statute  enacted  for  the 
safety  of  employees  eontrlbuted  to  the  injury  or  death 
of  BUflh  employee. 

Among  other  statutes  relating  to  labor  may 
be  mentioned  those  regarding  the  specific  pay- 
ment of  employees  in  money ;  the  forbidding  of 
employers  to  withhold  wages  for  imperfect 
work  or  damage  to  material,  or  to  measure 
wages  by  screened  coal;  the  restriction  of  an 
employer's  right  to  engage  whom  he  will,  as, 
for  example,  non-union  employees;  old  age  pen- 
sions (though  not  as  yet  in  the  United  States) ; 
prohibition  of  woman's  labor  in  mines;  laws 
rtaining  to  arbitration;  and  laws  prohibiting 
ycotting  and  blacklisting. 

BACTS  AND  BANXINa. 

A  bank  is  an  institution  for  the  custody, 
loan,  exchange,  or  issue  of  money.  Banks  re- 
ceive from  their  depositors  money  on  current 
account  or  on  deposit  account.  The  former  is 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  depositor;  the  latter  can  only 
be  withdrawn  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
intervaL  Interest  may  or  may  not  be  allowed 
according  to  the  kind  of  bank  and  the  nature  of 
the  arrangement.  Banks  are  authorized  to 
invest  and  reloan  the  money  intrusted  to  them, 
their  transactions  being  subject  to  state  and 
national  laws.  Banks  perform  other  services, 
such  as  issuing  and  collecting  drafts  and  bills 
of  exchange,  etc.,  each  bank  having  its  own 
special  function. 

The  history  of  banking  carries  us  back  to 
dim  antiquity.  The  primitive  idea  of  hanking 
was  the  custody  of  other  people's  money,  com- 
bined with  foreign  money-changing.   BiUa  of 
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exchange  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
credit  transactions  of  the  anciente,  and  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  Assyriuis  vere  familiar 
with  these  instniments  many  thousands  of  yean 
Mgo;  while  the  Butmjfoa,  or  native  bankers,  in 
India  hare  n^otiated  their  EoondecM  tor  many 
cmturiea.  In  Greece  and  Rome  bankers,  or 
argentarii,  aa  they  were  called  by  the  Romans, 
received  money  on  current  and  deposit  account, 
and  dealt  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  They 
also  loaned  the  money  in  their  keeping,  charg- 
ing a  higher  interest  than  that  allowed  to  the 
depositor.  So  firmly  established  had  the  bank- 
ing system  become  that  the  time  of  Jus* 
tinian  a  special  body  of  laws  had  been  formed 
dealing  with  the  subject.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Jews  performed  some  of  the  functions  of 
bankers,  but  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  prop- 
erty  and  the  instability  of  commerce,  bankii^ 
was  little  more  than  money  lending.  The  bank 
of  Venice  was  founded  in  1167  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  a  forced  government  loan,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  punctually  paid.  But  it 
was  not  till  after  the  levying  of  similar  Imuu  in 
1480  and  1610  that  the  Bank  of  Venice  may  be 
oouUdered  a  bank  in  the  modem  soise  of  tiie 
word. 

Both  Florence  and  Venice  had  long  been 
famous  for  their  bankers  and  mon^  lenders,  but 
not  Ull  the  rise  of  the  Banco  di  Rialto  at 
Venice,  in  1687,  may  modem  banking  be  said 
to  have  been  inaugurated. '  This  bank  received 
deposits  on  call,  and  allowed  depositors  the  priv- 
ilege of  transferring  their  credits  by  written 
order.  Perhaps  the  first  bank  to  undertake  the 
custody  of  depositors'  money  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in 
1009.  Like  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  and  the 
Banco  del  Giro,  founded  in  the  same  century, 
this  bank  was  not  authorized  to  issue  notes  or 
to  lend  money.  The  credits  of  these  banks,  rest- 
ing on  actual  coin  deposited,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  check  and  deposit  system  associated 
with  our  modem  system  of  banking.  The  eight- 
eenth century  saw  the  evolution  of  two  ais- 
tinctive  features  of  modern  banking,  viz.,  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  depending  for  their  accept- 
ance and  circulation  on  the  credit  of  the  bank, 
and  the  granting  of  deposit  aeoonntg  on  the 
credit  of  the  customers.  Although  bank  notes 
had  been  employed  for  many  centuries  in  the 
East,  they  were  unknown  in  Europe  before  1661. 
In  that  year  the  Bank  of  Sweden  issued  notes 
mainly  to  avoid  the  shipment  of  copper  coin. 
The  first  bank  notes  issued  in  England  were 
the  receipts  given  the  London  Goldsmiths 
for  mon^  given  into  their  safe  keeping,  and 
these  receipu  (known  as  "Goldsmiths'  notes") 
freely  circulated  In  the  letter  half  of  the  aeren- 
teenth  century. 

In  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States, 
banks  of  issue  figure  most  prominently.  The 
old  Colonial  idea  of  a  "bank"  was  an  institu- 
tion for  loans  and  not  deposits,  the  loans  being 
usually  in  the  form  of  notes  issued  by  authority 
of  the  Colonial  governments.  When  the  Con- 
tinental paper  currency  collapsed  in  1781,  Con- 
gress chartered  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
with  power  to  issue  notes,  and  so  provide  a  cir- 
culating medium  for  the  whole  country.  Three 
years  later  the  Bank  of  l^ew  York  and  the  Bank 


of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  were  chartered;  but 
the  issue  of  lApnr  money  by  the  various  states 
continued  till  such  issues  were  prohibited  by 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  First  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  chartered  on  February 
2S,  1791,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  910,000,- 
000,  one  fifth  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the 
government.  Its  notes  were  receivable  for  all 
dues  to  the  United  States  government.  Con- 
gress failed  to  recharter  the  bank  in  1811,  and 
Its  business  passed  to  the  State  banks.  Five 
years  later,  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  chartered  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $35,000,000,  one  fifth  subscribed  by  govern- 
ment. Its  efforts  to  regulate  the  issues  of  state 
banks  rendered  the  bank  unpopular.  Largely 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  President  Jacluon, 
the  bank  was  not  recbartered,  and  in  1886  it 
ceased  to  be  a  national  institution. 

The  banking  system  of  the  United  States 
(1909)  embraces  more  than  20,000  banks,  viz., 
6,751  national  banks,  11,220  state  banks,  842 
loan  and  trust  companies,  1,463  savings  banks, 
and  1,007  private  banks. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  the  capi- 
tal, circulation,  deposit^  and  current  aceounis, 
etc.,  of  the  leading  foreign  banks,  ej^iessed  in 
millions  of  dollars: — 


KUBOPEUt  BUIKS. 

Capi- 
UI. 

Circu- 
lation. 

Depoalts 

and 
carreot 
accto. 

Loans. 

Imp'l  B&nk  of  OermatiT 

28.9 

4H.1 

Ifi2.4 

412.8 

Bk'aof  iBsaeof  Oennany 

1&.8 

87.6 

18.1 

47.6 

B'k  of  Attstrla-Hunstry 
NaC'l  Bask  of  BelKium . 

41.9 

898.9 

31.1 

178.4 

9Q 

141.0 

17.5 

11R.5 

Mat'l  Bank  of  Bulcarla. 

1.8 

8.6 

170 
.8 

11.9 

Hat'l  Bank  of  Denmark 

8.8 

84.9 

18.7 

28.9 

Bll.O 

102.4 

198.1 

Bank  of  Finland  

19 

18.2 

4.2 

Il.T 

85.2 

916.2 

140.2 

142.8 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Greece. . . 

8.9 

23.1 

22.9 

21.6 

Bank  of  Italy  

S8.» 

224.S 

85.0 

127  Ji 

66.6 

16.1 

8.5 

Bank  of  8icll7    i  .... 

11.6 

14.8 

10.6 

10.9 

Bank  of  Netberlandfl... 

S.S 

214 

1.9 

12.0 

8.0 

110.6 

2.6 

62.0 

Bank  of  Portugal  

14.6 

74.5 

29.8 

26  J» 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Roumania 

2.9 

48  1 

26.2 

Imp'l  Bank  of  Rusaia.. . 

28.8 

682.2 

S24.2 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Servla... 

l.t 

6.6 

.6 

2.8 

Royal  Bank  of  Sweden. 

86.6 

62.8 

Banks  of  Issue  ot  Swlt- 

276.3 

SRI. 5 

44.9 

46.8 

uo.o 

324.5 

Imperf  al  Ottoman  Bank 

34.0 

6.1 

68.0 

85.4 

S2.g 

2.2 

26.7 

isVi 

170.8 

200.8 

88.8 

I02.Q 

117  JS 

SS1.5 

888.7 

Banks  of  Central  and 

128.6 

27.2 

378.0 

United   Klnsdom  (tn- 

Cladins  Oolonfal  and 

Forelsn  Joint  Stock 

Banks  wlttt  London 

1.008.9 

906.1 

7.0B1.0 

6.6S1.1 

Bank  of  Australasia  

102.6 

80.8 

S74.6 

667.7 

K.7 

79.6 

SIU.5 

718,8 

2,088.1) 

1  4.847.S 

1  11.486.1 

11.161,1 

I.  State  Banki.— In  the  years  following 
1811  the  banks  specially  chartered  by  tiie  various 
states  rapidly  increased,  more  especially  after 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1814. 
When  President  Jackson's  campaign  (known  as 
the  "Bank  war")  against  the  Second  Bank  of 
the  United  States  began  in  1830,  the  aggregate 
note  issues  were  $61,000,000,  while  the  total 
amount  of  specie  in  the  country  was  only  $30,- 
000,000.  In  1834  the  note  issues  rose  to  |B4,- 
000,000  and  the  Specie  to  $41,000,000.  The  num- 
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ber  of  state  banks  had  inonaaed  to  718  Ib  18S6, 
with  an  a«n^te  note  dreulatiim  of  over  9140,- 
OOO^OOO.  Unsound  principles  of  banking  pre- 
vailed, and  note  isauea  were  frequently  expanded 
beyond  all  prospect  of  redemption.  In  conse- 
quence the  state  banks  collapsed  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  panic  of  1837,  however, 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  banking  methods,  and 
the  note  circulation,  which  had  been  inflated  to 
9148,000.000  in  1837,  shrank  to  $58,000,000  in 
1843,  steadily  rising  again  to  $202,000,000  in 
1861. 

The  five  years'  financial  crisis  from  1837  to 
1842  was  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
American  development,  ranking  in  importance 
with  the  funding  of  the  public  debt  (1783-1700) 
and  the  financing  of  the  Civil  War  (186M866). 
This  crisis  decided  the  fate  of  the  state  banks 
and  determined  the  fundamental  policy  of  all 
future  governments.  It  took  the  state  banks 
about  20  years  to  recover  from  the  widespread 
disaster.  The  number  of  banks  increased  stead-  ' 
ily  year  by  year  after  1893,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  there  were  about  1,500  state 
and  local  banks  operating  in  the  Union. 

State  banks  are  practically  the  same  as 
national  banks  in  their  operations,  except  that 
they  have  not  the  privilege  of  note  issue.  Pre- 
vious to  1865  they  issu«l  bank  notes,  but  in 
that  year  Congress  passed  a  law  taxing  these 
notes  10  per  cent.,  which  soon  resulted  in  their 
retirement.  In  the  Eastern  States,  state  banks 
have  virtually  disappeared,  though  they  are 
numerous  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

XL  National  Banka. — To  secure  a  uniform 
bank  currency,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  market 
for  United  States  bonds,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, in  1863,  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  number  of  banka  under  federal 
charter,  with  an  a^regate  circulation  not  ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000.  The  act  was  recast  in  1864 
wbea  the  present  system  was  laid  down.  Each 
national  bank  must  invest  a  certain  pToporti<m 
of  ite  capitel  in  United  States  registered  bonds 
to  be  deposited  at  the  Treasury.  This  must 
not  be  less  than  one  fourth  when  the  capital  is 
over  $150,000  and  not  less  than  one  third  when 


were  the  act  of  1874,  makins  (he  United  States 
Treasury  tiie  aj^eney  for  the  redemption  of 
notes,  and  requiring  eacli  bank  to  deposit  With 

the  Treasurer  the  equivalent  of  6  per  cent,  of 
its  circulation  as  a  redempticm  fund;  the  act  of 
1875,  which  abolished  alt  limitations  upon  the 
volume  of  circulation,  and  the  act  of  March  14, 
1900,  which  authorized  the  issue  of  notes  to 
the  par  value  of  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury, provided,  such  bonds  are  not  selling  at  a 
discount. 

All  national  banks,  except  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  Philadelphia,  are  obliged  to  have  the 
word  "National"  as  part  of  their  name,  others 
not  so  chartered  being  prohibited  from  using 
this  title.  This  affords  protection  to  the  public 
by  giving  assurance  that  such  an  institution  is 
safeguarded  by  national  restrictions.  A  national 
bank  may  receive  on  deposit  money  subject  to 
check — on  which  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  allow 
interest, — issue  national  bank  bills,  make  loans, 
collect  drafts,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  may 
purchase  and  bold  real  estate.  Among  its  im- 
portant duties  are  the  buying  and  selling 
exchange;  making  collateral  k>ans;  discounting 
and  negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  and  other  forms  of  indebtedness. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  ite  paid  capital  stock  was 
formerly  the  limit  which  a  national  bank  might 
loan  to  any  one  person.  This  limit  was  increased 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  capitel  and  surplus  (pro- 
vided that  30  per  cent,  of  the  capitel  is  in  no 
case  exceeded)  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1006. 

National  banks  are  not  allowed  to  have 
branches,  which  accounts  largely  both  for  tbe 
difference  between  the  banking  systems  of 
Canada  and  the  United  Stetes,  and  for  the 
many  small  banks  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  these  banks  only 
5}  per  cent,  of  their  totel  number  have  been 
closed  on  account  of  insolvency,  in  nearly  every 
case  violations  of  the  national  bank  laws  or 
fraudulent  management  being  the  reason.  Nar 
tional  banks  are  tbe  only  banks  of  issue  in  the 
United  Stetes. 

The  following  stetistics  are  from  tbe  annual 
report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency: — 


Tesr 
endlns 
Sept.l 

No.  ol 
national 

bBDkB. 

O&pltal. 

Surptua. 

Total 

divideadB. 

TotsI 

net  earuiiiKB. 

Ratio  Of 

dlvidendB  to 
capital. 

Ratio  of 
dividends  to 
capital  and 

_  surplus  ■ 

Ratio  of 
earnlBas  to 
capital  sod 
_  gurplPB. 

1900 

3.60f 

S00e,7H.6OO 

S2S1.950.M3.42 

948.083,094.39 

W7.276.886.60 

7-88 

6.68 

10.14 

1901 

8.969 

636.611.286 

288.451.516.00 

51,699.779.00 

81,853.797.00 

9.06 

572 

8.15 

1902 

4.269 

«78,763.767 

302.613, 154.6f> 

68.199.493.62 

106.581,476.85 

10.92 

6.99 

10.12 

1908 

4.700 

722.797.806 

353.106.524.91 

63.566.848.10 

109.881.580.97 

8.79 

6.91 

10.21 

1904 

5,134 

761.682,496 

890.452.345.00 

75,.5SS.  889.00 

112,936.426.00 

9.92 

6.56 

9.80 

190r> 

5,505 

776,175,676 

407.643.169.00 

73.188.174.00 

105,909.385.00 

8.95 

6.18 

9.42 

1906 

5.876 

801,326.590 

440.616,689.50 

89.264.850.00 

127.626.836.00 

11.14 

7.18 

10.26 

1907 

6.0411 

842.686.939 

fi22,.382.747.59 

99.728.239.00 

152.236.434.00 

11.90 

7.80 

n.ao 

I90S* 

6,751 

893,932.010 

51S.6SO,476  00 

97.336.282.00 

131.833.288.00 

10.89 

6.7S 

9.10 

*To  Julr  1 ;  abstract  period  changed.  . 

the  capital  is  below  that  figure.  The  provision 
that  no  bank  was  allowed  to  have  a  smaller 
capital  than  $50,000  was  amended  in  1900, 
when  the  organization  of  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000  was  permitted  in  towns  of  3,000 
population.  New  York  was  made  a  central 
reserve  city,  and  one  half  of  the  reserves  of 
banks  in  reserve  cities  might  be  deposited  in 
New  York  banks.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were 
subsequently  made  central  reserve  citiet.  The 
chief  amendments  to  the  national  banking  law 


The  individual  deposits  on  September  23, 1908, 
were  $4,548,135,165;  principal  resources,  loans, 
and  discounts,  $4,750,612,731 ;  United  States 
bonds  on  deposit  to  secure  circulation,  $628,073,- 
040;  United  States  bonds  on  hand  and  with  the 
Treasurer  to  secure  public  deposits,  $89,033,690; 
.-specie,  $680,185,555;  legal  tender  notes,  $188,- 
238,515;  aggregate  resources,  $9,027,260,486. 

The  circulation  outstanding  October  31,  lOM, 
was  $605,844,102. 

XXL    National  Bank  Notw.— The  iisn^  of 
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circulating  notei  by  nation*!  banking  aBsocia- 
tions  was  first  authorised  by  an  act  oCVfthrmij 
25,  1803,  vhich  was  recast  in  tbe  act  of  June  3, 
1864,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  national 
currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States 
bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and 
redemption  tbenol."  This  act,  with  subsequent 
atnendments,  was  embodied  in  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  the  United  States  in  1873.  The  law 
has  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  is  now 
contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  "National 
Bank  Act" 

National  bank  notes  are  of  equal  value 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  and  complete  protection  is  given  to  the 
iiolder;  for  each  bank  must  secure  unmatured 
interest-bearing  United  States  bonds,  in  regis- 
tered form,  equal  in  amount  to  the  total  issue 
of  the  noties  desired.  Thus  a  safe  and  sound 
currency,  circulating  without  discount  or  dis- 
trust throughout  the  country,  is  provided. 

To  provide  against  too  great  a  contraction  in 
the  currency,  the  total  amount  of  national  bank 
notes  outstanding  is  not  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  reduced  more  than  $9,000,000  in 
any  one  month,  except  that  notes  secured  by 
bonds  called  for  redemption  may  be  retired. 

The  difference  between  tbe  interest  on  the 
amount  invested  in  bonds  and  the  net  receipts 
from  the  interest  on  bonds  purchased  and  the 
amount  received  by  loaning  the  circulating  notes 
represent  the  profit  on  the  issue  of  the  notes. 

NATIONAL  BANK  NOTE  CIRCULATION. 


NadoDal  banknotes, 
lawful  moner. 


Circulation 
based  on 


ucLSi.  in. 


Circulation 
secured 


Total  amount  out- 
stsndlnf  at  date  nam- 
ed at  top  of  column.. 
AddlUanal  circulation 
Issned  durlDs  Interv&l 

To  new  banks  

To  banks  iDcreaalnc 

ctrcolatiQn  

Lawful  money  depos- 
ited since  date  named 
Bt  Insolvent  banks. . 
B7  Uquldatlns  banks 
Br  banks  retiring  ctr 
culatioa  under  Hec- 
Umi  8  of  tbe  act  of 

Jnlr  IS.  18S2  

Br  redudnK  banks 
Anreiratelssnea  and 
depoilU  to  Oct.  SI, 
IMS  


S6«2.727,614 


mooer 

Ort.  «1.  W. 


947,252.862 


Circulation  retired  dur- 
inc  the  interrals  br 
wttfadrawal  of  bonds 
by  active  banks  and 
redemption  of  notes 
of  Inactive  banks 

Agsresate  notes  retir- 
ed since  dates  named 
br  Insolvent,  llquldst- 
Ing  and  reducing 
banks  and  by  banks 
retiring  clrcnlstlon 
under  Section  6.  act 

Jnlr  12, 1882  

Olrenlatlon  outatand 
Ing  Oct.  81,  1908.... 


9.996.0t« 
131,278.064 


77.222.223 


•S28,778,5M 


1.089.0S3 
7.149,662 


2B.9M.9m 
36.882.181 


WMJ)90.718 


9n,06S,6a7 


ToUl 
dicnlstlon 
Oct.  SI.  W. 


*«»,geD,«8 

141.27S,1<4 


71.837.864 


«82S.091,4M 


137,217,802 


«6(IS.844,192 


In  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands, 
and  all  other  dues  to  the  United  States  except 
duties  on  imports,  national  bank  notes  shall  be 
received  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


With  the  exception  of  tbe  redonption  of  the 
national  currency  and  the  interest  on  the  publio 
debt,  they  are  also  receivable  for  all  salaries  and 
other  debts  and  demands  owed  by  the  United 
States  to  corporations,  associations,  and  other 
individuals  within  tbe  United  States.  They 
must  not  be  counted  in  the  "reserve"  of  a 
national  bank,  as  they  are  not  legal  tender. 
The  notes  of  each  national  bank  must  be  received 
at  par  by  all  other  national  banks.  The  Treas- 
urer, but  not  the  assistant  treasurers,  may  re- 
deem the  notes  in  "lawful  money"  of  the  United 
States, 

IV.  Bank  of  England. — This  greatest  of 
financial  institutitms  is  situated  in  tne  center  of 
London,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  four  acres. 
Its  corporate  name  is,  "The  Gtovemor  and  Gtnn- 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  and  its  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  deputy 
governor,  and  24  directors,  who  are  elected  by 
the  shareholders.  Every  Thursday  the  directors 
meet,  and  the  influence  of  this  gathering  is  felt 
throughout  the  world.  The  bank  is  a  private 
corporation.  Over  025  persons  are  employed. 
"Bank  of  England"  notes  are  issued  by  it,  and 
no  interest  is  alk>wed  on  deposits.  Every  night 
since  the  riot  of  1780  a  guard  of  soldiers  has 
been  marched  into  the  bank  for  its  protection. 

The  institution  was  devised  and  founded  by 
William  Paterson,  the  first  charter  being  issuM 
on  July  27,  1694,  by  authority  of  an  act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  entire 
subscribed  capital  ($0,000,000)  was  to  be  lent 
to  the  government  at  8  per  cent,,  and  an  allow- 
ance  of  $20,000  for  management.  The  bank  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  issuing  "bills  payable 
in  coin  on  demand,"  and  transferable  "to  bearer 
on  demand."  At  first  these  promissory  notes 
had  to  be  indorsed  on  transference,  but  in  1704 
this  statutory  requirement  was  repealed,  and 
from  that  time  the  banks  in  England  have  issued 
notes  of  £.5  and  upwards.  The  original  charter 
was  for  only  eleven  years,  but  it  has  been  con- 
stantly renewed,  the  last  renewal  being  in  1844. 
By  the  act  of  Peel's  government,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  divided  into  two  separate  depart- 
ments— the  "issue"  and  the  "blanking."  The 
monopoly  of  tbe  bank  to  issue  notes  in  London 
uid  within  a  radius  of  05  miles  (granted  in 
182S)  was  left  untouched,  and  is  in  force  to 
this  day.  The  "issue  department"  deals  only 
with  tbe  circulation  of  notes,  some  $150,000,000 
being  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
The  "banking  department"  ditfers  from  other 
banking  concerns,  having  the  management  of  the 
public  debt  and  paying  the  dividends  upon  it. 
It  also  holds  the  government  deposits,  as- 
sists in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  bank  of  other 
banks.  At  present  the  currency  of  England  is 
largely  in  the  bands  of  this  bank,  and  the  re- 
serves of  all  London  banks  are  kept  there. 

In  the  bank's  weekly  published  statements  is 
given  the  discount  at  which  it  will  handle  first- 
class  paper.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  all 
the  London  joint-stock  banks  on  deposits  is 
usually  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one  half  per  cent, 
less  than  the  rate  of  discount  given  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  rate  of  interest  on  over- 
drafts, the  discount  rate  throughout  Oreat 
Britain,  and  the  interest  rates  allowed  by  Lon- 
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don  banks  on  cash  balances  of  foreign  corre- 
spoodents  are  all  established  by  the  rate  of 
discount  allowed  by  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
also  fixes  the  rate  of  discount  on  documentary 
bills,  as  to  the  rebating  of  interest  on  account 
of  anticipating  repapnent.  The  influence  of 
tiiia  rate  of  diaoount  la  felt  by  all  intematitmal 
bills  of  exchange,  and  it  often  acts  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  gold  held  by  the  bank  itself,  increas- 
ing the  value  of  money  in  London,  encouraging 
imports,  and  checking  exports  of  gohL 

The  Bank  of  England  is  known  aa  the  "Old 
Lady  of  Thrcadneedle  Street." 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  Bank 
of  England  for  the  last  week  of  December  of 
the  years  stated  in  millions  of  dollars:  — 
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170.2 
202.3 
156.8 
278.8 
255.8 
2S1.6 
247.9 
236.8 

48.2 

62.6 
106.9 
83.3 
93.4 
81.4 
88.5 
98.4 

3.5 
4.4 
11.4 
9.6 
7.4 
6.6 
6.0 
4.9 

V.  Bank  of  England  NotMi — ^The  only  form 
of  paper  money — or  bank  bills — ^in  general  use  in 
Great  Britain;  their  promise  to  pay,  in  paper 
money, — similar  to  our  national  bank  circula- 
tion. Kotea  are  printed  and  all  the  machinery 
of  issuing,  redeeming,  cancellation,  etc.,  is  per- 
formed by  the  "issue  department."  A  debt  due 
to  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  government 
is  the  security  of  the  notes  to  the  sum  of 
£11.015,100;  £7.434,000  may  be  issued  against 
aeeurities,  but  there  must  be  a  deposit  of  coin 
or  bullion  against  all  additional  notes  issued. 
The  use  of  one  fifth  silver  is  granted  by  law, 
but  only  gold  is  used.  The  total  amount  of 
notes  issued,  according  to  a  recent  statement, 
was  $220,702,000.  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
legal  tender  except  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

VL  Bank  of  France. — ^After  Napoleon  had 
become  First  Consul,  he  desired  a  financial  insti- 
tution that  would  be  subservient  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  use  to  it.  and  therefore 
established  in  1800  the  Bank  of  France.  Its 
central,  or  head,  office  is  in  Paris,  where  the 
interest  rates  used  throughout  the  country  are 
regulated.  These  same  rates  are  used  in  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  discounts  and 
advances  at  the  branches  or  auxiliaries  of  the 
central  bank,  in  or  connected  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  The  rate 
of  discoimt  has  never  been  raised  by  the  bank 
above  0  per  cent. 

The  government  nominates  the  governor  and 
two  Bub-goTemors,  while  the  stockholders,  with 
the  exception  that  three  of  the  regents  must  be 
chosen  from  the  treasury  disbursing  agents, 
select  the  general  council,  consisting  of  16  re- 
gents and  three  censeurs. 

WTiile  very  larffely  under  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, shares  held  by  individuals  represent 
ownership  in  the  Bank  of  France, 

Bank  notes  can  be  issued  by  no  other  insti- 


tution in  the  country,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  regents,  who  are  held  responsible 
and  must  report  to  the  government.  While  the 
bank  makes  it  a  point  to  keep  on  hand  a  large 
amount  of  bullion  and  coin,  its  general  assets 
and  credit  are  the  only  security  for  the  notes; 
but  if  necessary  the  bank  would  be  supported 
by  the  credit  of  the  government.  While  redeoned 
in  specie,  these  notes  are  U^l  tender.  The 
maximum  limit  of  issue  has  now  reached  5,800,- 
000,000  francs.  Payments  are  generally  made 
by  bank  notes  or  specie,  since  checks  are  seldom 
used  in  France.  As  a  result,  a  large  issue  of 
bank  notes  is  demanded,  and  six  or  seven  times 
the  amoimt  of  deposits  is  frequently  issued  by 
the  bank.  When  gold  is  demanded  for  export, 
a  premium  is  charged,  to  protect  the  reserve. 

Deposits  of  public  money  are  received  by  the 
bank.  It  is,  in  large  measure,  the  government's 
fiscal  agent. 

VIL  Bank  of  Oermany. — ^Tbe  Beiehsbank. 
or  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany.  In  1765thekii^ 
of  Prussia  founded  a  state  institution  called  the 
Royal  Bank,  which  in  1846  became  a  bank  of 
issue.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany,  on  December  31,  1875.  Like 
the  Bank  of  France,  ownership  is  represented  by 
shares  held  by  individuals,  but  in  reality  it  is 
under  sovemment  control.  The  Reichsbank  is 
in  Berun,  but  has  many  branches  throughout 
tha  empire.  When  its  discount  rate  reaches  4 
per  eent.,  all  other  banks  must  agree;  if  lower, 
they  may  cut  under  not  more  than  one  quarter 
of  1  per  cent.  The  rate  of  discount  has  never 
been  higher  than  7  per  cent.,  and  mly  once  in 
30  years,  for  a  bri^  period,  did  it  reach  that 
point. 

Discounting  bills,  both  inland  and  foreign, 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  bank's  business.  It 
also  receives,  holds,  and  disburses  government 
funds,  receives  deposits,  and  issues  circulation, 
but  is  obliged  by  law  to  keep  in  its  vaults  the 
value  of  one  third  of  its  outstanding  notes  in 
cash,  which  must  consist  of  bullion,  coin,  or 
notes  of  the  imperial  treasury.  Discounted  bills 
must  represent  the  remainder.  Upon  presenta- 
tion at  any  of  the  branches,  its  notes  must  be 
paid  in  gold,  as  they  are  not  legal  tender.  They 
are  part  of  the  general  liabilities  of  the  bank, 
and  have  no  prior  claim  upon  its  assets.  The 
note  issue  is  bound  by  three  limitations.  First, 
in  excess  of  what  is  covered  by  its  cash  reserve, 
no  more  than  472,829,000  marks  (known  as  its 
"Kontingent" )  can  be  issued,  although  this  may 
be  increased  by  the  "Kontingent"  of  a  smaller 
bank  of  issue,  which  passes  to  the  Reichsbank 
when  the  former  goes  out  of  business;  second, 
any  excess  above  this  list  is  taxed  5  per  cent. 

Eer  annum ;  third,  the  previously  mentioned 
olding  of  one  third  cash. 
Eight  banks  have  the  privily  of  note  issue 
in  Germany  {Jfotenbanken) ,  and  there  are  some 
160  banks  not  so  privileged,  among  which  the 
most  important  are  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the 
Disconto-Gesellschaft,  and  the  Dresdner  Bank. 

VIII.  Clearing  House. — Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Clearing  House  in 
1775,  each  banker  was  ohliged  to  send  his  clerk 
to  every  other  banker  in  London  in  order  to  col- 
lect his  dues.  In  that  year  a  "clearing  house" 
or  common  center  of  exchange  was  deci&d  v^oa. 
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where  the  repreMntatives  of  eftoh  bank  could 
meet  daily  for  the  exchange  of  bills  and  the 
aettlement  of  differences.  Eventually  the  clear* 
ing  house  and  each  bank  making  use  of  it 
opened  an  account  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  day  the  balanoes  are  nov 
adjusted  by  transfers  from  one  account  to 
another.  What  each  bank  owes  the  clearing 
honse  is  shown  by  the  total,  and  if  the  amount 
held  by  any  particular  bank  is  larger  than  the 
total  amount  against  it,  the  clearing  house 
owes  it  the  balance,  and  it  is  called  a  "creditor 
bank."  But  if  it  owes  more  than  the  amount 
of  checks  which  it  holds  against  the  other  banks, 
it  must  pay  that  amount  to  the  clearing  house, 
and  is  a  "debtor  bank."  Of  course,  the  total 
amonnt  of  debits  will  just  offset  the  credits  at 
the  close  for  the  day  of  the  clearing  house  trans- 
actions, since  that  merely  acts  aa  a  medium  for 


settlement.  Naturally,  checks  drawn  by  a  bank's 
depositor  in  favor  of  another  depositor  of  the 
same  bank  do  not  pass  through  the  clearing 
house.  To  enjoy  full  privileges,  a  bank  must  be 
a  member  of  the  clearing  house  association,  and 
the  expenses  are  shared  among  the  banks. 

The  countiy  banks  are  represented  in  the 
London  Clearing  House  by  their  Londim  agent. 
The  more  important  prOTincial  towns  have 
clearing  hoases  of  their  own.  The  great  public 
usefulness  of  such  institutions  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  checks  aggregating  about 
$45,000,000,000  pass  through  the  London  Clear- 
ing House  each  year.  In  the  United  States 
similar  institutions  have  been  established  in 
over  100  cities,  the  most  important  being  the 
New  York  Clearing  House,  founded  in  1854. 

Transactions  of  New  Tork  Clearing  House 
during  the  years  1893  to  1908  were  as  follows:— 


Tear 
end  Ids 

aept-so. 

No.  of 
bKnka. 

Capital. 

OlearinBs. 

Bslsnces  paM  Id 

nioner* 

AversKe  daHy 
clearinits. 

Averue  dally 

balances 
paid  In  money. 

Balances 
to 

cleartnirs. 

ms 

65 

100,922.700 

$■4,421,880,870 

Cl.606,207.178 

•118.B78J182 

IS.«16J>SD 

4,9 

ISH 

M 

81,022,700 

9I.Sa0.14&,868 

l,6a&,241,68t 

79.704,420 

0.214,611 

6.5 

IK» 

67 

ia;622.700 

28,281.879,126 

1.896.074.849 

m.mjiM 

6,218.278 

6.7 

UM 

6S 

W.622.700 

29J50.8>4,881 

1,S48,28»,S80 

96.282,443 

6,048,071 

6.2 

1897 

00.022.700 

81,887,780,948 

1.908,901^888 

108^«,gH 

8,800.006 

6.0 

UBS 

65 

88,272.700 

8»m4U,M8 

2.8S8.029/)16 

UUS9,419 

7,717.918 

0.87 

18M 

64 

88,922.700 

117,868.280,771 

«,0H6,O7I,8;O 

189,981,029 

10,218.448 

0.87 

UOO 

64 

74.222,700 

51.964.fi6IUM 

2,780,441,810 

170.986.147 

8.9III,?I6 

5.36 

ISDl 

62 

81,722,700 

77/190,672,464 

8.6U.08T,741 

254,198,880 

11.600.785 

4.86 

1902 

60 

1001072.700 

74,798,180,485 

8,877,904.072 

246^98,649 

11.110.210 

4.61 

im 

57 

118.072.700 

7D.8SS.6HA,H0 

8W,516,487 

288.000,447 

10,906,804 

4.68 

im 

54 

115,972.700 

89,672,798.804 

8,ia6,85BJJ7« 

196448,614 

10,183.148 

6.20 

U08 

54 

116.972,700 

»1,B79,818«0 

8,9»S.878.975 

802,234,000 

18,006.171 

4.88 

IMM 

55 

118,150.000 

108,754.100.091 

8.882.«2l,028 

842.422,772 

12,648,914 

tm 

1S07 

53 

129,400^ 

96.315.421.288 

8JIH,92il,10S 

818.857 jm 

12,545.809 

4.00 

1906 

60 

126,890,000 

78.«80,9n,913 

8.409.632,271 

241,418,022 

11.179.122 

4.63 

The  exchanges  of  the  various  clearing  houses 
of  the  United  States  cities  were  as  follows  for 
the  years  ending  September  30, 1907  and  1908: — 


NewYrak  

Boston  

OMoaco  

PbDadMpbla.  

St.  Loots.  

San  rrandsGO  

BaMraore  

Ftttsborr  

GfnctanatI  

Kansas  Otty  

New  Orleatu  

MlnneapollB  

Drtrolt.  

I^nlBvllle.  

Oleveland  

Other  Oltfea.  

Total  


1907. 


•96.816,421.238 
8,548.822,227 
1Z265,9S,407 
7.60B.096.4S1 
8,U0.598.»B 
2,299,411,061 
1,409,894 JU6 
2,761.441,799 
1JB9,770.100 
1,605,782,98» 
l,0e0,268,l«2 
1.12O.680J»46 
728.744,665 
670,762.450 
914.6S8.019 
184ll4.779Ji78 


8154,662,515.2&8 


1008. 


«78,680.B71,918 
7/106,412,351 
ll,4'A304.fl04 
6JI28.29I.601 
8,020.  g§9.9G4 
1,711.829.602 
1,266.049,286 
2,190,479.976 
1.202:794,280 
1,783,660,111 
818,987,419 
1.077.894,272 
667,8S7,a68 
662.448.145 
766Jil8.416 
I2.543.1t24.9R0 


S126.23R.6M.398 


IZ.  Savings  Banks. — Organized  under  state 
laws  or,  if  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
Federal  laws,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
deposits  received  shall  be  chiefly  the  savings  of 
small  earners, — laborers,  wage-earners,  and 
small  salaried  persons  in  general.  These  are 
supposed  to  be  unable  to  intelligently  invest 
money  for  themselves,  and  a  suitable  form  of 
investment  for  whose  small  savings  is  not  easily 
found.  The  "Board  of  Investment"  or  "Finance 
Committee"  are  elected  for  the  purpose  of  safely 
investing  the  aggregate  savings  deposited  in  the 
bank.  In  some  states  the  legal  restrictions  con- 
trolling the  investment  of  savings  bank  funds 
are  very  lax  and  unsafe,  in  others  very  strict 
and  conservative.  Of  the  latter  class  are  those 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
possibly  Vermont,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 


According  to  the  rules  and  relations  of  the 
bank,  interest  ran^ng  from  three  to  flva  per 
cent,  is  paid  on  money  deposited. 

Daniel  Defoe  originated  the  modem  "savings 
bank"  idea,  suggesting  it  in  1697.  But  "father 
of  savings  banks"  is  the  title  given  to  Rev.  H. 
Duncan,  of  Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire,  who,  in 
1810,  established  one  which  accumulated  $5,800 
in  four  years.  Savings  institutions  consider 
safety  before  proflt,  and  afford  a  sound  invest- 
ment. 

The  estimated  deposits  of  all  the  savings  banks 

of  this  country  are  $3,200,000,000,  belonging  to 
7,696,229  persons  and  divided  among  1,237  banks. 
The  following  table,  compiled  n-om  the  re- 
port of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  shows 
the  savings  banks,  depositors,  and  deposits  in 
the  United  States  every  ten  years  from  1830  to 
1890  and  annually  since  1897: — 


Yesr. 

Number  of 
savlnKS 
bsnkn. 

Number  of 
depositors. 

Deposits. 

isao 

88 

88.086 

86.973.304 

1840 

61 

78,701 

14.001.620 

1850 

106 

251.854 

48,431.130 

1860 

278 

698,870 

149.277.604 

1H70 

617 

I.6S0,M6 

649.874,368 

1880 

629 

2.3S5,f>82 

819.106.973 

1890 

921 

4,2fiR.898 

1,.'>24.844.506 

1896 

1.017 

4,876.519 

1,810.567,023 

Ifttf? 

980 

6.201.182 

1.939,376,035 

1898 

979 

5.3S5.T46 

2.065,631,398 

1890 

942 

5,687.818 

2.230,366.964 

ISOO 

1.002 

6,107.063 

2.449,547.886 

19D1 

1.007 

6,358.723 

2.697.094.580 

1902 

1.006 

6,606.672 

2,750.177.290 

1903 

1.078 

7,03S.228 

2.93.5,204.845 

1904 

1,157 

7.30l>,443 

8.060.178.611 

1906 

1.237 

7.696,229 

8,261.236.119 

1906 

1,819 

S.037,192 

8.482,137.198 

1907 

1,416 

«..S«fi.811 

8.690,078.W.'> 

1008 

1.453 

8.706,848 

8.600.663,945 
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In  European  eonntries  sarings  banks  have 
been  principally  encouraged  by  public  author- 
itiea.  The  prevailing  type  in  Germany  is  the 
municipal  savinge  bank.  Similar  banks  are  com- 
mon in  France,  Austria,  and  Italy ;  there  are  also 
a  few  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rueaia,  and  Japan. 
Many  of  these  banks  pay  as  much  as  four  per 
cent,  interest,  and  are  thus  a  great  attraction 
to  small  depositors.  In  England  postal  savings 
banks  were  established  under  an  act  of  1861,  and 
largely  took  the  place  of  the  trustee  savings 
banks.  In  1870  Belgium  reorganised  the  state 
savings  bank  and  made  the  post  office  the 
medium  for  the  collection  and  payment  of 
depositSj  tbe  financial  control,  however,  remain- 
ing independent  of  the  post  office.  Postal  sav- 
ings banks  were  introduced  into  Italy  in  1876, 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1881,  in  France  and 
Sweden  in  1882,  in  Austria  in  1883,  and  in 
Hungary  in  1886.  Japan,  Ruasia,  India,  and 
most  of  the  aelf-governiog  British  colonies  have 
adopted  the  postal  savings  Imnk  system.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors 
and  amount  of  deposits  in  foreign  countries: — 


Oomnans. 


Austria  

Beldum  

Bulssrls  

Oille  

Denmark  

Egypt  

France  

Oermanr  

Honsary  

Italy  

Japan  

Loxembura .... 

NetherlsDOB. . . . 

Norway  

Botunaoia  

Boasla  <)nclud- 
Inc  Asiatic 
part)  

Spain  

Sweden  

Swltaerland,... 

United  Klngd'm 

Total,  Foreign 
Gonntriea . . 


1906-6 
1006 
1904 
1908 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1908 
1907 

1906-8 
1906 

W06-6 
1906 
1904 


190R 
1907 
1907 
1900 
1907 
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6,685.647 
2,419,740 
121,007 
198,419 
1,352.490 
74,179 
12,462.900 
1?,947,&S8 
1.632.450 
6,963.078 
14,471,060 
57,491 
1,658,966 
826373 
157,099 


6.87«,996 
469,491 
1.968.836 
1.800.000 
12,471.755 


92.520.410 


11.066,797.635 
166.733.934 
2.723.182 
22,876,142 
223.628,644 
1.928,749 
921,UO,000 
8.016,719,612 
319,666,881 
667.645,787 
99.289,016 
9,372.493 
98.214.669 
106.iat.517 
8.0S8.960 


595,698,312 
63,653.238 
187.233.225 
198,000.000 
1.020.27i,«23 


89.297.682.919 


m 


S191.15 

64.77 
21.95 
115.29 
165.36 
26.00 
73.91 
168.09 
289.93 
96  02 
6.86 
163.08 
56.19 

iao.76 

61.17 


93.40 
114.07 

M.17 
148.401 

81.81 


S39.96 
21.65 
.68 

6,73 
86.01 
.17 
23.46 
49.88 
19.13 
19.69 

2.01 
87.99 
16.43 
46.59 

1.28 


4.07 
2.74 
35.06 
62.2B 
28.14 
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X.  Legal  Investments  for  Savings  Banks. 

— Circulars  of  bond  houses  often  contain  expres- 
sions such  as  "Legal  for  New  York  savings 
banks,"  "Legal  for  Connecticut  savinga  banks," 

g'ven  that  a  bank  official  will  know  that  he  may 
strict  compliance  with  the  law  purclmse  such 
bonds,  and,  since  that  is  true,  the  private  investor 


may  feel  safe  in  purchasing  the  same.  For  in 
what  stocks,  bonds,  etc,  a  savings  bank  may  in- 
vest the  money  of  its  depositors  is  specifleally 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  greater  number  of 
states.  Of  all  the  eastern  states.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York,  in  climax  order,  moat 
strictly  limit  their  savings  banks'  investments, 
while  there  is  very  little  limitation  upon  those 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jeney, 
and  practically  none  upon  those  of  Bhocb  Island. 
Naturally  the  investments  of  the  first  named  are 
generally  considered  the  safnt  for  tlw  public. 

XL  Tnut  Company. — A  corporation  char- 
tered under  state  laws  to  receive  and  execute 
trusts.  Unlike  national  banks  they  are  not 
subject  to  government  control,  though  they  may 
perform  the  functions  of  ordinary  banking  insti- 
tutions, but  may  not  issue  bank  bills.  The  lawa 
regulating  the  transactions  of  trust  companies 
diner  widely  in  the  various  states.  The  first 
corporation  in  the  United  States  with  the 
powers  of  trustee  is  the  Farmers'  Insurance 
and  Loan  Company  (later  the  Farmers'  Loan 
uid  Trust  Company)  chartered  in  New  York  in 
1822.  Eight  years  later  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  established*  and  in  1830 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  was  incorporated  as 
a  trust  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  num- 
ber of  such  companies  increased  more  rapidly 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment was  witnessed  during  the  years  1880  to 
1890,  the  number  of  companies  rising  to  149. 
Their  number  rose  from  200  in  1900  to  about 
1600  in  1908,  with  deposits  esseeding  92,000- 
000,000.  This  enormous  growth  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  corporations  have  been 
chartered  as  trust  companies  instead  of  banks 
in  order  to  benefit  by  the  greater  latitude 
allowed  to  the  former  under  the  laws. 

Trust  companies  receive  deposits  subject  to 
check,  allowing  as  a  rule  interest  of  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  on  such  accounts.  It  is  probably 
due  to  this  fact  that  their  business  has  increased 
so  extensively  in  recent  years.  Another  reason 
is  that  their  public  usefulness  is  being  more 
generally  recognized,  and  it  is  becoming  more 
usual  to  ap[>oint  a  trust  company  as  executor, 
trustee,  guardian,  or  administrator  than  to  ap- 
point private  individuals;  for  the  company  is 
regarded  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  con- 
sequently more  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  resource.-! 
and  liabilities  of  loan  and  trust  companies,  as 
well  as  state  banks,  savings  banks,  and  private 
banks,  1008:— 
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RasooacKS. 

Loans  on  real  estate  

Loans  on  otber  collateral  seenrity  

Otber  loans  and  dteoonta.,,,  

Overdrafts  ,  

United  States  bonds  

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds  

Eallroad  bonds  and  stocks  

Bankfltoclcs  

Otber Btocka,  bonds,  and  securities.. t... 

Due  from  otber  banks  and  bankers  

Real  estate,  famlture,  sod  fixtores  

Checks  and  otber  cssb  Items  

Oasb  on  band  

Otber  reaourcea  

Total  


State  banks. 
11,220  banks. 

Loan  and  trust 

comi>anles. 
ft42  companlen 

Savings  banks. 
1.453  banks. 

Private  banks 
1,007  banks. 

Total. 
14.522  banks. 

«188.852.ia'S 

tl63.727,485 

$1,440,061,503 

S19.610.740 

Sl.801,751,913 

127,270,669 

821.341.681 

66.624,785 

7.521.699 

1,022.756.834 

2,090.944,681 

401,412.308 

864,362.059 

80.226,816 

2,989,945.864 

29,447,901 

860.744 

1,050,843 

1,796.144 

83.166.132 

2,888.514 

^303 

13.660,645 

297.157 

17,0)1.619 

3.729.479 

86,639.669 

687,155.890 

1,100,443 

681,631.971 

2.698.260 

29,576.312 

618,193,415 

650.901 

661,018,888 

184.385 

4,806.843 

24,265.271 

206.848 

29.460.847 

492,935.633 

651,298,164 

843,465,167 

6,821.879 

l,«8.fi20,783 

649,297.603 

891.573.223 

163,616,706 

Z7.29R.878 

1, 181,786.912 

186,146.988 

97.112,461 

67.010,968 

6.448,497 

286,718.984 

71.2S1.438 

5.87S.676 

779.228 

1.529.689 

79.4S8.931 

308,736,342 

118,398.874 

48,483,533 

8,497.640 

479,lt«,»9 

28,7,'>4,W7 

Ky.m.2n 

636.349 

211.447.226 

S4.032.tWiS.4R'i 

Slfil.,'m.4«b 

)ilO.W».S46.9B8 
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XUBiunu. 

BUtobftnki. 

11.220  baokfl. 

LoRU  and  trust 

companies. 
842  compaoles. 

Saylaca  batiks. 
1,458  banks. 

Prlvato  baoks 
1.007  banks. 

«SOU13,809 
217.n2.0M 
86.S08.9T2 
682,749 
2,097.129.598 
207,432.987 
81,268.791 
$4.082^.485 

S278.408.759 
870.145.S08 
15,894.591 
407.115 
l,aS6.B64.SI4 
168,014.678 
140,738.111 

06,013.455 
244.711,801 
89,412.250 

«Z1. 122.836 
fi.S56.239 
S.475.23S 
85.160 

126,678,158 
1.S61.458 
3,117.396 

Ottaer  uDdiTid«d  pioAU  

Due  to  otber  buik  and  banken  

3,479',102,89i 
8,187.417 
7.015.338 
».K09..%33,152' 

Totol  

K.H65.6.12,H76 

II61,.'>41.480 

IiOAV  JJI8TITDTE8. 

Various  organizations,  for  the  moat  part  co- 
operative, are  designed  to  provide  a  safe  invest- 
ment for  the  Baviogs  of  persons  of  small  means, 
and  to  loan  funds  to  members  at  reasonable 
rates,  for'  the  purpose  of  housebuilding  and  the 
like.  They  exist  under  varioua  designations, 
such  as  homestead  aid  associations,  mutual  loan 
associations,  eoSperative  banks,  corporative  sav- 
ii^  and  loan  associations,  building  societies, 
etc.  In  Great  Britain  such  associations  are  in- 
corporated by  registration  by  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies,  with  whom  their  rules  must 
be  filed.  A  society  is  there  permitted  to  borrow 
to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the  amount  ad- 
vanced on  mortgages;  for  sums  beyond  this  the 
members  of  the  managing  committee  are  per- 
sonally liable.  In  the  United  States,  building 
and  loan  associations  are  in  many  states  placed 
under  the  same  laws  as  savings  banks,  while 
in  others  they  are  free  from  special  regulations. 

Building*  and  Iioan  AMoeuttlona. — Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  many  of  our  states, 
this  form  of  bank  encourages  real  estate  in- 
vestments, the  owning  of  homes,  and  the  saving 
of  money,  by  assisting  those  of  limited  means  to 
accumulate  money  for  making  improvements  on 
lands,  paying  the  incumbrances  thereon,  ami 
erecting  buildings.  According  to  the  l>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  it  may  be  esti- 
mated that  about  400,000  buildings  and  homes 
have  been  acquired  by  this  means.  Seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  shareholders  in  the  local  association 
are  working  people. 

To  join  a  Building  and  Loan  Association,  a 
person  becomes  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more 
shares  whose  final  value  is  usually  fSOO.  By 
so  doing  he  pledges  himself  to  pay  a  stated  sum 
in  fixed  periodical  installments— perhaps  once  a 
month — and  must  suffer  certain  prescribed 
penalties  should  he  fail  to  do  so.  These  pay- 
ments he  agrees  to  make  until  the  shares  me 
fully  paid,  that  is,  reach  their  stated  value,  the 
"fully  paid"  requirements  being  completed 
more  quickly  because  of  the  proportion  of  the 
earnings  of  the  institution  which  go  to  ttie 
shareholders'  credit.  When  an  association  has 
on  hand  money  to  loan,  a  shareholder  may,  up 
to  the  face  value  of  his  shares,  borrow  from  the 
association  money  upon  real  estate,  paying  a 
small  premium  in  addition  to  legal  rate  of 
interest.  The  plan  of  fixing  the  premium  is 
nirw  generally  adopted;  but  formerly  the  share- 
lioIderB  were  offered  at  stated  intervals  the  loan- 
able money  of  the  association,  it  being  each 
time  awarded  to  the  best  bidder.  Using  the 
shares  as  collateral,  some  of  the  associations 
will  loan  money  to  the  members  up  to  a  certain 
percentage  (say  90  per  cent.)  of  the  amount 
paid  in. 

When  all  the  required  payments  upon  shares 
have  been  made^  the  return  of  his  money,  plus 


Total. 
14.523  banks. 

S838.068.S63 
887,525,488 
176,286,061 
1.186.024 
8,40e,(l6S,96[ 
875.196.585 
_  232.134.686 
S10.8fi9.345.9B8 

his  share  of  the  eamii^  of  the  association,  may 
be  demanded  by  the  subscriber. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  institution  of 
this  kind  was  organized  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  in 
1831,  and  in  the  next  twenty  years  a  number 
of  simitar  associations  were  established  in  Phil- 
adelphia, though  none  were  incorporated  till 
1849.  After  the  Civil  War  their  numbers  rap- 
idly increased  until  in  1876  there  were  in  Phil- 
adelphia alone  over  460  associations. 

In  England  building  and  loan  associations  are 
known  as  "buildii^  societies":  the  first  origi- 
nating in  Birmingham  in  1781.  Their  numbers 
increased  considerably  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  special  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1838  and  1874.  Similar  societies  exist  in  most 
European  countries;  in  Germany  they  are  called 
Baugenoaaenachaften. 

Acrarding  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Lei^ue  of  local  Bulldii^  and  Loan 
Associations  the  statistical  returns  for  1007- 
1008  are  as  follows:— 


Btatkb. 

No.  o(  as- 

BOClBtlODS. 

Total  mem- 
bership. 

Total 
assets. 

1.400 

874,960 

1146,915.600 

644 

821,780 

182,714.147 

416 

143,886 

67,802.407 

Illinois  

902 

100,680 

60.074.144 

135 

114,705 

47,220.074 

New  Tork  

240 

107,460 

87,683.163 

834 

117.S74 

84,H0,117 

California  

110 

88.565 

19.522.896 

Hlcblsat)  

65 

89,968 

14,157.529 

66 

39.896 

11.422.690 

60 

9S.487 

10.328.907 

118 

20.625 

8.839.903 

81 

21.469 

6,355.536 

48 

16.S4S 

5.118.842 

56 

15,960 

4.577.214 

52 

12.200 

4.490.486 

West  Virsinia  

89 

10.496 

3,884,544 

Iffi 

9,845 

8.676,463 

15 

4,658 

2,590.304 

New  Hampshire  

16 

7,110 

1.915.187 

18 

2.731 

1.804.857 

18 

8.085 

1.433. 990 

Nortb  Dakota  

7 

2.200 

1,286.681 

Otber  States  

975 

292.625 

114.753.275 

Total  

5.424 

'  i.H39.li9 

S7!tl.,m44e 

Following  is  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  by  Incal  associations  in  1906: — 

Receipts;  Weekly  dues,  $170,041,728;  paid- 
up  stock,  915,(197.050;  deposits,  944,070,000; 
loans,  repaid,  9143,204.112;  interest,  $30,692,- 
832;  premium,  $2,652,336;  fines,  $477,312; 
pass  books  and  initiation,  $748,512 ;  borrowed 
money,  $51,163,744;  real  estate  sold,  $6,286,410; 
miscellaneous  receipts,  $12,681,006;  total,  $618,- 
409,048. 

Disbursements:  Pans  book  loans,  $12,882,- 
000;  mortgage  loans.  $209,925,072;  stock  with- 
drawals, $145,254,720;  paid-up  stock  with- 
drawals, $19,336,560:  deposit  withdrawals,  $37,- 
630.604;  expenses,  $6,230,584;  borrowed  money, 
949,352.976;  interest,  91.312,608;  real  estate 
purchased,  $2,633,008 ;  mi8cellaneous^912,99S,- 
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004;  cash  on  band,  January  1,  1908,  922,037,- 
712;  total,  9518,409,648. 

In  1893  there  were  240  "national"  building 
and  loan  aeBocistions  in  the  United  States,  with 
total  assets  of  937,020,366.  Since  that  date 
this  class  of  associations  has  greatly  decreased 
in  numbers.  On  January  1,  1908,  th^  were 
approximately  35  in  number,  with  estimated 
assets  of  914,500.000. 

Honey. — ^Money  is  botii  an  accepted  medium 
of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  value.  Any  arti- 
cle of  value  will  suffice  for  the  purpose,  but 
stamped  metal,  and  eapeeially  gold  and  ailvvr 
or  their  representative  in  paper  notes,  are  the 
most  convenient  and  universally  acceptable.  In 
primitive  forma  of  commerce  object  was  bar- 
tered for  object,  as  is  occasionally  done  to-day  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  But  BOon  the  need 
was  felt  for  some  fixed  standard  of  value  so  as 
to  render  exchanges  easier  and  more  equitable. 
For  this  purpose  objects  which  were  in  popular 
demand  either  for  use  or  ornament  became  the 
first  media  of  exchange.  Various  commodities 
and  objects  have  been  utilised  as  mon^;  tin  was 
used  in  Britain  and  Syracuse;  lead  in  Burma; 
iron  in  Spartan  furs  in  Siberia  and  Alaska; 
skins  and  platinum  in  Russia;  silk  and  other 
fabrics  of  fixed  length  in  China,  Tibet,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  Africa;  nails  in  Scotland;  soap  in 
Mexico;  bullets  and  wampum  in  Massachusetts; 
logwood  in  Campeche ;  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Various  kinds  of  eatables  have  also  been  em- 
ployed as  money ;  rice  grains  by  the  ancient  Ko- 
reans as  well  as  by  the  modern  Filipinos; 
grains  of  salt  in  Abyssinia  and  at  Laos;  cubes 
of  pressed  tea  in  Mongolia ;  codfish  in  New- 
foundland; Bu^r  in  the  West  Indies;  cattle  in 
Germany  and  Rome.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome 
money  of  wood  and  leather  was  in  circulation. 
The  next  sta^  in  the  development  of  money  was 
in  the  selection  of  tAjects  whose  value  was  de- 
termined by  their  rarity,  and  even  in  our  times 
we  can  find  numerous  instances  of  these  primi- 
tive forms.  The  Pelew  islanders  treasure  up  as 
current  money  a  certain  number  of  obsidian  or 
porcelain  beads  and  terra-cotta  prisms.  In  the 
island  of  Yap  blocks  of  aragonite  take  the  place 
of  money ;  this  rock,  being  unknown  on  the 
island,  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Felews,  and 
the  laresr  the  block  the  greater  its  value.  This 
illustration  will  serve  to  show  that  the  rarity  of 
a  substance  is  not  enough  to  answer  all  the 
essentials  of  money.  A  condition  of  suitable 
money  is  that  it  may  be  easily  handled,  and 
though  small  in  size  may  represent  a  high  value, 
either  real  or  fiduciary.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  teeth  of  the  Wapiti  deer  {Cervus  canaden- 
sis), which  the  Shoshone  Indians  and  the  Ban- 
nodes  of  Idaho  and  Montana  still  utilize  in  their 
transactions.  Such  also  Is  the  skin-money  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  and  Carthaginians,  the 
cocoa-seed  money  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  the 
animal  skull-money  of  the  Miahmee,  etc. 

Several  kinds  of  Bhells  are  still  used  as 
money:  the  Dentalum  entalia  by  the  Indiana  of 
the  northwest ;  the  Venus  mercenaria,  trans- 
formed into  wampum,  by  the  Indians  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  etc.;  and  in  particular  the  cowry 
shell,  which  is  commonly  used  in  various  parts 
of  ^ia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
and  ^«ific  oceans.   In  Bengal  about  a  century 


ago  2,400  to  2,560  cowries  were  worth  a  nqiee. 
But  the  cowry  most  widely  circulates  in  tropical 
Africa,  which  fact  is  largely  explained  by  its 
rarity;  in  oonBcquence  tlw  rate  of  mxehangB  is 
much  higher  in  Africa  than  in  Asia. 

The  origin  of  true  money  must  however  be 
traced  to  metals.  Iron  or  bnmze  plates  were 
used  as  money  in  Assyria,  among  the  Myoeniansi 
and  the  ancient  Britons.  Metal  plates  of  vary- 
ing form  are  still  generally  employed  as  money 
in  Africa,  for  example,  the  loggoa  or  pickaxes 
of  the  negroes  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the  iron  plates 
of  the  natives  of  the  UDanei  district,  the  spear- 
heads of  the  Jura,  Uie  X-uiaped  bronze  objects 
made  in  Lunda  uid  current  all  over  the  Kaaga, 
and  rings  of  copper  in  central  Airica;' while  up 
to  fifty  years  ago  in  Cambodia  thin  iron  rings 
about  six  inches  long  and  weighing  about  seven 
ounces  each  were  used  as  money. 

In  regard  to  primitive  money  it  will  be  noted 
that  it  could  easily  be  transformed  into  articles 
of  utility  (lance-iron,  arrowhead,  aword,  shovel 
and  the  like).  In  China  the  first  bronze  money 
was  in  the  form  of  a  knife,  the  handle  of  which 
terminated  in  a  ring;  eventually  the  blade  dis- 
appeared altogether  leaving  only  the  ring,  which 
was  transformed  into  the  welt-known  Chinase 
money,  pierced  with  a  square  hole,  called  sapec 
or  "cash."  In  central  Africa  brass  or  copper 
wire  which  may  be  readily  utilized  is  employed 
as  money.  Silver  bars,  which  are  cut  up  into 
pieces  as  required,  are  also  current  money  in 
China,  juat  as  they  were  in  Russia  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Whatever  article  or  substance  is  invested  with 
the  fimctions  of  money  the  result  is  the  same  in 
that  it  fixes  the  measure  of  value  for  all  com- 
modities ;  not  only  for  those  actually  bought  and 
sold  but  for  all  those  which  are  marketable. 
Some  economists  hold  that  money  is  more  im- 
portant as  a  measure  of  value  than  even  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Money  alao  serves  as  a 
standard  of  value,  enabling  us  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  comnwditiea  at  differoit 
periodsL  This  function  is  distinct  from,  though 
subordinate  to,  that  of  money  as  a  measure  of 
value,  lor  the  latter  function  is  that  of  a  com- 
mon denominator  for  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  is  important  that  money  should  be  stable 
in  value,  hence  the  choice  of  the  precious  metals 
among  civilized  nations.  Precious  stones, 
though  answering  many  of  the  requisites  of 
mon^,  lack  the  essential  qualities  of  divisibility 
and  uniformity.  Stability  of  value  bcconies  the 
more  important  when  deferred  payments  are  to 
be  -taken  into  account ;  and  the  pre<nou8  metals 
perform  this  function  better  than  any  other 
commodity. 

The  value  of  money  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  supply  is 
obviously  the  quantity  of  money  in  existence; 
the  dranand  is  determined  by  many  factors,  chief 
of  which  are  ( 1 )  the  volume  of  exchanges  to  be 
efTected;  (2)  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  stimu- 
lated greatly  by  savings  banks ;  (3)  the  univer- 
sal employment  of  credit.  The  latter  in  particu- 
lar exercises  a  dominant  infiuence  on  the  de- 
mand for  money.  The  elaborate  organizations 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  use  of  credit  do 
the  greater  part  of  their  transactions  without 
the  actual  interchange  of  money,  balances  alone 
being  settled  in  specie.   Money  as  a  medium  of 
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exehuige  is  thus  neatiy  economized  I17  ttia  es- 
Utdidiment  of  suen  agencies. 

The  earlj  American  coloaistft  experienced 
much  difficulty  with  r^ard  to  their  currency, 
for  as  the  supplies  of  money  drawn  from  Eng- 
land were  much  in  excess  of  their  exports  to 
that  country  it  followed  that  their  metallic 
wealth  rapidly  left  these  shores,  driving  the  col- 
onists back  on  other  devices.  Articles  of  food 
and  produce  were  made  "Icsal  tender"  in  some 
states;  the  wampum  of  the  Indians  was  used  in 
others.  Another  plan  adopted  by  the  colonists 
was  to  increase  the  nominal  value  of  the  Eng- 
lish current  coins.  A  similar  device  is  em- 
ployed to-day  in  the  Azores,  the  continental 
Portuguese  money  being  rated  at  25  per  cent, 
in  advance  of  its  face  value. 

The  paper  money  first  issued  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1690,  though  serving  to  form  the  habits 
of  the  people,  ooUapsed  altogether  about  the 
time  of  the  Kevolution,  for  the  paper  was  prac- 
tically irredeemable.  In  1782  as  much  as  $500 
of  this  paper  currency  had  to  be  given  in  ex- 


efamge  for  one  Spanish  silver  dollar.  Specie^ 
secured  through  foreign  loans,  for  a  time  bol- 
stered up  the  circulation.  The  chartering  of  the 
Banlc  of  North  America  at  Philadelphia  in  1782, 
and  the  coinage  of  money  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, gradually  overcame  these  difficulties. 
Of  foreign  coins  which  circulated  in  the  country 
first  place  must  be  given  to  the  Spanish  doUai, 
which  even  as  late  as  1857  was  accepted  as  legal 
tender  in  all  of  tlie  United  States  post  offices. 
Specie  payments  were  suspended  from  January 
1,  1862,  to  January  1,  1879,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  gold  and  silver  coins 
were  not  in  circulation  except  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where,  it  is  estimated,  the  specie  circula- 
tion generally  was  about  $25,000,000.  (The 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  fully  treated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Finan- 
cial Terms.) 

The  following  statement  shows  the  coin  and 
paper  circulation  of  the  United  Statm,  covering 
the  period  from  1800,  with  the  amount  of  dr- 
culation  per  capita: — 


Tear. 

Coin,  ioctudiog 

ballion 
Id  TrcMurr. 

United  HtaWs 
notes  and 
bank  notea. 

Total  moneT- 

Id  TressurT 
as  asitets. 

ClrculatloD. 

FopulatioD. 

Per 
capita. 

IMO.... 

$236,000,000 

8207. 102.477 

1442,102,477 

86.696.229 

8486,407.252 

81.443.321 

113.86 

18BS.... 

25,000,000 

746.129,TU 

770.129.765 

66,426,760 

714.702,996 

34.748.000 

20.57 

1S70.... 

25.000.000 

697,868.461 

722.868.461 

47.666,667 

675.212,794 

88.558.371 

17.60 

Ift75.... 

2\000.000 

778.Z78.W9 

796.273.509 

44,171,662 

764.101.947 

43,961.000 

17.16 

mo.... 

494,368,804 

691.186.443 

1.185.S50.S27 

212,168,099 

978.882.228 

60.155,783 

19.41 

UK  

m,mxa 

666.267.727 

1.587.433.660 

214.864.935 

1,292.568,616 

66.148,000 

23.02 

utw.... 

1.152.471 .6!i8 

632.661.701 

1.686.128.429 

256,872.169 

1.420.251,270 

61.622,260 

22.82 

W36.... 

1,114,890.106 

704.460.451 

1.819,359.657 

217,391 ,0M 

1,601.968.473 

69.013,000 

23.20 

IB9S.... 

1,097.610.190 

702.864.843 

1.799.975.088 

293.640,067 

1.506.434.966 

70.365.000 

21.41 

1887.,.. 

1.218.780,389 

692.216,380 

1.90^.906.619 

266.787,100 

1.640,209.619 

71.704.000 

22Jt7 

1898.... 

l.S97.78S.9e» 

676,788,478 

2.073,574,442 

235,714.547 

1.637.859.895 

73,060.000 

2S.16 

1899.... 

1.508.54S.7SS 

681U»0.1S7 

2,190.093.905 

286,022,024 

1.904.071.881 

74,433.000 

25.58 

1000.... 

1,607.9A2,213 

782.848,400 

2,339,700.673 

284.649.676 

2.055.160.998 

76,29fi,220 

26.94 

1901.... 

1,784.861,774 

748.206.203 

2.483.067.977 

807.760.015 

2.175.307.962 

77.751.000 

27.98 

1902.... 

l.S»,918,65X 

783,853,107 

2,563,266.658 

818,876.107 

2.249,390,561 

79,117,000 

28.43 

1906.... 

1.906,116.821 

779.694,666 

2.684.710.987 

317.018.818 

2,867,692.169 

80.187.000 

29.42 

1904.... 

1.994,61O,0H 

808.894.  Ill 

2,803.504.1.% 

284.861.275 

2.519,142,860 

81,867.000 

80.77 

1906.... 

2.081,296,042 

851,813.822 

2.883.109.864 

295.227.211 

2.587,882,663 

83.260.000 

81.00 

1906.... 

2,164.717.216 

916,179,876 

8.0e».976J»l 

833.829.968 

^736,646.628 

84.662.000 

82J2 

lior.... 

2,Uft  108,801 

M6.457.706 

8.115,661,007 

812.604,562 

2.772.966.46B 

86,074.000 

82.22 

1908.... 

2.828. 128.4M 

1M9.996.038 

8.876.125,381 

880,668,102 

3,046,467,289 

87,496.000 

84.81 

Paper  Koney.  Primarily  paper  money  was 
representative,  that  is,  it  was  metallic  currency 
in  another  and  more  convenient  form.  Such  is 
the  function  of  the  United  States  gold  and  silver 
certificates,  each  of  which  represents  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  specie  deposited  in  the  treasury. 
But  paper  money  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term  is  based  on  credit,  and  is  merely  a  promise 
to  pay  without  any  absolute  guarantee  being 
afforded  that  the  promise  will  be  fulfllled.  So 
long  as  "inconvertible"  paper  money  is  not 
issued  in  excess  of  public  demands,  its  value  does 
not  tend  to  depreciate,  but  immediately  the  sup- 
ply beeomes  excessive  paper  is  at  a  discount,  gold 
and  silver  being  correspondingly  at  a  premium. 
Unlike  metallic  money,  there  is  always  the  dan- 
ger of  overissue  regardless  of  the  actual  re- 

?uirements  of  the  community.  Modern  history 
umishes  examples  of  excessive  issues  of  paper 
money,  notably  the  mandait  and  asstgnats  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  "greenbacks"  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  irredeemable  currency  of  Italv,  Russia, 
and  Austria.  The  effect  of  overissue  is  usually 
disastrous  to  eommeroe  and  international  credit. 

Paper  money  in  America  was  first  issued  by 
the  colonists;  Massachusetts,  as  already  re- 
ferred to,  issuing  bills  aggregating  £7,000  in 
1690,  and  soon  increasing  to  £10,000,  to  pay  the 
BoldierB  who  had  served  in  the  war  with  Quebec. 
What  TCi  origtioLllj  mly  inttnded  as  a  mafca- 


shift  became  a  practice.  Rhode  Island  issued 
paper  money  so  recklessly  that  in  1750  it  had 
depreciated  to  one  twenty-ftfth  of  its  par  value. 
Parliament  in  1761  vetoed  the  further  issue  of 
such  money  on  the  part  of  the  Xew  England  col- 
onies, and  in  1754  extended  the  veto  to  the  re- 
maining colonies.  To  carry  on  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  paper  money  was  issued  again  and 
again,  the  amount  authorized  by  Congress  ag- 
gregating $41,000,000  by  1779,  while  the  states 
on  their  own  accord  issued  paper  amounting  to 
$200,000,000.  The  ratio  of  paper  to  silver  was 
40  to  1  in  1780;  and  at  this  ratio  the  central 
government  paid  $119,000,000  for  paper  retired 
and  destroyed.  By  the  funding  act  of  1700 
paper  was  accepted  in  exchange  for  government 
stock  at  one  per  cent,  of  its  face  value.  In  this 
way  $6,000,000  was  received  and  canceled. 

The  first  paper  money  ever  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  authorized  by 
the  acts  of  July  17  and  August  5,  1861.  The 
notes  issued  were  called  "demand  notes,"  because 
they  were  payable  on  demand  at  certain  desig- 
nated subtreasuries.  They  were  receivable  for 
all  public  dues,  and  the  secretary  was  authorized 
to  reissue  them  when  received,  but  the  time 
within  which  such  reissues  might  he  made  was 
limited  to  December  31,  18C2.  The  amount  au- 
thorized by  these  acts  was  $50,000,000.  An  ad- 
ditional issue  of  $10,000,000  waa  aoiborized  tay 
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the  act  of  February  12,  1862,  and  there  vera  re- 
iwues  amounting  to  $30,000..  The  demand  notes 
were  paid  in  gold  when  presented  for  redemption 
and  they  were  received  for  all  public  dues,  and 
these  two  qualities  prevented  their  depreciation. 
All  other  United  States  notes  were  depreciated 
in  value  from  1862  until  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  The  act  of  February  26,  1802, 
provided  for  the  substitution  of  United  States 
notes  in  place  of  the  demand  notes,  and  the  lat- 
ter were  therefore  canceled  when  received.  By 
July  1,  1863,  all  except  $3,770,000  had  been  re- 
tired, and  nearly  three  millions  of  this  small 
remainder  were  canceled  during  the  next  Qscal 
year.  These  notes  were  not  legal  tender  when 
first  issued,  but  they  were  afterwards  made  so 
by  the  act  of  March  17,  1862. 

The  principal  issue  of  United  States  paper 
money  was  officially  called  United  States  notes. 
These  were  well-known  "greenbacks"  or  "legal 
tenders."  The  act  of  February  25,  1862,  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  $150,000,000,  of  which  $50,- 
000,000  was  in  lieu  of  an  equal  amount  of 
demand  notes,  and  could  he  issued  only  as  the  de- 
mand notes  were  canceled.  A  second  issue  of 
$150,000,000  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  July 
11,  1862,  of  which,  however,  $50,000,000  was  to 
be  a  temporary  issue  for  the  redemption  of  a 
debt  known  as  the  temporary  loan.  A  third 
issue  of  $150,000,000  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  March  3,  1863.  The  total  amount  authorized, 
including  the  temporary  issue,  was  $450,000,- 
000,  and  the  highest  amount  outstanding  at  anv 
time  was  $449,338,902  on  January  30,  1861. 
There  ai«  still  outstanding  $346,681,016. 

fil^le  and  Double  Monetary  Standards. — 
The  needs  of  exchange  have  given  rise  to  various 
systems  of  ^currency,  in  which  gold,  silver,  and 
paper  are  generally  combined.  When  only  one 
metal  ia  used  aa  a  standard  of  value  the  system 
is  termed  "monometallism" ;  when  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  relative  value  ia  au- 
thorized as  l^al  tender  to  any  amount,  it  is 
known  as  "bimetallism." 

Moat  of  the  great  powers  have  adopted  a 
monometallic  system,  gold  being  received  at 
the  mints  without  limit  and  converted  into  coin. 
Where  a  gold  standard  obtains,  stiver  and  baser 
coins  have  merely  a  subsidiary  value,  and  are  re- 
garded as  tokens,  that  is,  their  nominal  value  is 
in  excesa  of  their  intrinsic  value.  These  subsid- 
iary coins  are  usually  legal  tender  only  up  to  a 
limited  amount,  and  the  quality  issued  from 
the  mints  is  likewise  restricted  and  determined 
by  circumstances.  Gold  is  invariably  the  stand- 
ard of  value  under  a  monometallic  system,  though 
this  is  not  absolutely  essential.  When  the  ^d 
mines  of  California  and  Australia  were  produc- 
ing an  enormous  output,  the  Belgian  government 
al»ut  1851  demonetized  gold  and  substituted 
silver  as  the  standard. 

Under  a  bimetallic  system  if  the  market  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  differs  from  the  1^1 
ratio,  one  of  the  metals  is  sure  to  be  shipped 
abroad.  To  meet  such  a  contingency  bimetallic 
countries  reduced  the  fineness  of  the  silver  cur- 
rency, and  introduced  a  token  coinage.  This 
provision,  combined  with  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates to  represent  the  larger  coins,  placed  the 
subject  of  bimetallism  in  a  new  light,  and  the 
question  was  narrowed  down  as  to  whether  ^old 
alone  or  gold  and  silver  in  conjimctim  provided 


the  better  standard  of  value,  the  question  ot 
circulation  being  no  longer  potent. 

It  ia  the  fundamental  requirement  of  bimetal- 
lism that  both  metals  should  be  on  exactly  the 
same  legal  footing,  and  not  merely  that  they 
should  circulate  conjointly.  In  the  United 
States  the  present  currency  is  not  bimetallic; 
for  the  silver  dollar,  though  not  limited  in  li^l 
tender,  is  yet  limited  in  amount,  and  cannot  tie 
freely  coined  at  the  instance  of  any  individual. 

The  question  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  a 
single  or  a  double  monetary  standard  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  The  arguments  for 
and  against  bimetallism  may  be  briefly  atated. 
The  bimetallists  contend  that  ( 1 )  bimetalliani 
would  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  par  value 
between  the  two  metals;  (2)  steadiness  of  ex- 
change between  gold-using  and  silver-using 
coun&ies;  (3)  a  more  stable  standard  of  value 
than  is  possible  in  a  gold  standard,  since  bimet- 
allism reata  on  a  broader  basis  and  a  decline  in 
prices  is  less  likely  to  occur.  The  monometal- 
lista  argue  (1)  that  bimetallism  has  been 
thoroughly  tried  by  individual  nations  and 
found  unsatisfactory,  owing  chiefly  to  one  or 
other  metal  being  export^  when  its  bullion 
value  was  greater  in  some  other  country,  since 
law  cannot  fix  values;  (2)  that  international 
bimetallism,  if  such  could  be  broi^ht  about, 
would  not  be  a  guarantee  of  a  universal  ratio 
being  either  established  or  maintained;  (3)  the 
evils  for  which  bimetallism  is  proposed  as  a 
remedy  are  of  small  consequence,  and  so  far  as 
afFordmg  relief  goes  it  is  held  that  bimetallism 
is  only  theoretical  besides  being  more  compli- 
cated and  artificial,  and  would  oreak  down  in 
practice;  while  some  contmd  that  (4)  changes 
in  prices  have  either  no  relation  to  the  money 
supply  at  all,  or  else  their  influence  is  not  so 
disturbing  as  the  bimetallists  claim,  while  their 
compensations  more  than  counterbalance  their 
disadvantages. 

To  the  argument  that  one  or  other  metal 
would  be  likely  to  be  exported,  the  bimetallists 
reply  that  the  demand  for  the  use  of  metals  for 
coinage  far  outstrips  ai^  other  demand;  and 
furthermore  the  law  can  and  does  influence  the 
value  of  metals,  and  the  commercial  ratio  would 
perforce  adjust  itself  to  the  legal  ratio.  This 
point  ia  refuted  by  their  opponents,  who  success- 
fully argue  that  the  French  law  of  1801,  which 
fixed  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  at  15^ 
to  1 ,  did  not  control  the  market  ratio.  To 
this  the  bimetallists  rejoin  that  the  area  was 
too  restricted,  and  that  if  an  intemati<»ial  bi- 
metallic qrstem  could  be  Inought  about,  such  a 
possibility  would  be  absolutely  eliminated. 

Between  1871  and  1873  Germany  substituted 
a  gold  standard,  being  enabled  to  do  this  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  indemnity  paid  by 
France,  $54,600,000  of  which  was  paid  to  Ger- 
many in  gold  coin.  In  1873  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver was  suspended  by  the  Paris  mint,  while 
in  the  United  States,  silver  had  almost  entirely 
gone  out  of  use,  and  Congress  suspended  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar.  The  open- 
ing up  of  new  silver  mines,  together  with  the 
huge  surplus  stock  of  silver  thrown  upon  the 
market  by  Germany,  caused  the  price  of  silver 
to  rapidly  decline.  Public  pressure  was  brought 
on  Congress,  and  in  1878  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  silver  and  the  coinage 
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of  ftilTar  doUftrs.  In  twelve  years  368,000,000 
■tandard  utver  dollars  were  issued,  but  the  price 
of  silver  again  began  to  fall,  for  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  keep  this  enormous  quantity  of  silver 
in  circulation.  The  government  therefore  by  an 
act  of  March  14,  1900,  extended  the  policy  of 
issuing  silver  certificates,  each  representing 
actual  coins  deposited  in  the  treasury.  This  act 
limited  the  denominations  ia  $10  and  under,  ex- 
cept that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  such 
certificates  may  be  issued  in  denominations  of 
$20,  $50,  and  $100  at  the  discretion  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  Neither  silver  certifi- 
cates nor  silver  dollars  are  redeemable  in  gold. 

In  1800  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed,  by  which 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase 4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  each  month, 
and  to  u«e  it  as  a  basis  for  legal  tender  notes 
payable  in  coin.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1803, 
the  year  of  a  serious  financial  panic,  and  Con- 
gress entirely  suspended  the  issue  of  silver  coin- 
age. The  gold  reserve  rapidly  diminished  and 
government  bonds  aggregating  over  $200,000,- 
000  were  issued  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  The 
question  of  the  restoration  of  silver  was  the 
main  issue  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of 
1896  and  1900.  The  outlook  was  improved  in 
1900  and  Congress  authorized  the  seoretary  of 


the  treasury  to  redeem  greenbacks,  silver  treas- 
ury notes,  and  silver  notes  of  1890  in  gold  coin, 
and  to  issue  bimds  to  maintain  a  suffideBt  re- 
serve. This  quieted  the  financial  interests,  ft>r 
it  was  feared  that  if  the  United  States  should 
establish  a  different  monetary  standard  to  that 
of  the  leading  European  countries,  the  currency 
would  he  subject  to  disastrotu  fliuituations^ 

The  recent  history  of  bimetallism  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  question  of  Free  Sil- 
ver, but  the  controversy  is  no  longer  acute,  and 
the  present  tendracy  is  rather  towards  univer- 
sal monometallism  than  the  reverse.  The  term 
"Free  Silver'*  means  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  deposit  "standard  silver  bullion"  at  any  of 
the  United  States  mints  in  any  amount,  and 
have  it  coined  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
such  depositor  to  receive  in  return  for  his  bul- 
lion silver  coins  containing  in  the  aggregate  tlie 
same  weight  of  fine  silver  as  brought  to  the 
mint. 

The  OMuetary  systems  and  approximate 
stocks  of  money,  in  the  aggregate  and  per  cap- 
ita, in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  aie 
given  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  tlio 
circular  dated  July  1,  190S,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department: — 
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Dnited  States  

Austria-H  uncarT  

Belgium  

Britlsb  Empire; 

Australasia  

Canada  

UDlted  Klogdom  

India  

Soutb  Africa  

Straits  SetUements  

Butsarla..  

Cuba  

Denmark  

EjTTpt  

Flalsiid  

Vraoce  

OermaDT  

Qreeee  

HalU  

Italy    

Japan   

Mexico  

Netherlands.  

Norway  

Fortucal  

Ronmanla  

Bussla  

Servla  

Slam  

Booth  American  States: 

Arrentlna  

BoTlTla  

BrsEil  

Chile  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Guiana— British  

Dulcb  

Prencb  

Paraguay  

Peru  

Uruguay  

Venexuela  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switseriand  

Tbrkey  

Oenbral  American  States . 
(Mna  


Total  


Estimated 
population 


8C>,«0.000 
4«.4(IO,000 
7,»0.«I0 

4,SDO.O0O 
6.80O.00O 
44.100.000 
2K.2OD.O00 
7.700.000 
fi.400.000 
4.O0D.O00 
1,600.000 
2.600,000 

ii.aoo.ooo 

2,800.000 
89.300.000 
60.600.000 
2.400.000 
1.100,000 
83.700.000 
61.700,000 
18,600,000 
5,600,000 
2,300,000 
5,400.000 
«.600,000 
148,400.000 
2.700,000 
6,100,000 

6.700.000 
1.800,000 
16,000.000 
8.200.000 
4.500,000 
1,300,000 
800,000 
100,000 
100,000 
700.000 
4.600.000 
1.000,000 
2.600.000 
18.800,000 
5.300.000 
S.300.000 
24.000,000 
4.700.000 
330.100,000 


Stock  of 
gold. 


1,330.100,000  S6.R8S.900.000  i»3. 260, 200, 000  »4. 132 .000. 000     I5.18i  f2,4.'>|  S3.10  110.73 


*  Bzc^  Oosta  Rlra  and  Britlsb  Houdorsa  —  gold-staiidaFd  conntries. 
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ABAB.  A  Penian  tUver  coin,  eqaal  to  <H  eenti. 
It  is  a  flftietb  part  of  a  tomaa. 

ABA8SI.  A  Bnsslaa  aOrar  20-kopeck  piece,  worth 
about  Bii  centa. 

ABTSSINIA.  Th«  cnrrent  coin  is  the  Maria  The- 
resa dollar  of  ATistria.  But  a  new  coin,  tlie  Menelik 
dollar,  or  talari,  worth  about  2  ihilliags  or  nearlr  SO 
cents  of  United  States  money,  weighs  28.075  grams  of 
.835  fine  silver.  The  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  six- 
teenth (gnerche  or  piaster)  of  a  talari  are  of  silrer. 
The  besa  (one  hundredth  of  a  talari)  and  the  half  and 
quarter  guertibe  are  of  copper. 

ATGHAinSTAH.  The  rupee  seems  to  be  the  nmal 
currency.  The  mint  at  Kabul  was  for  some  yeara  nn- 
der  the  Buperrision  of  a  European.  The  smalleat 
■Hrer  coin  yet  minted  la  the  Iciraa  of  the  value  of  half 
the  Kabul!  rupee,  but  ft  nuOer  coin  of  the  value  of  a 
British  threepence  la  to  be  Isaued.  In  addition  a  gold 
coin  of  the  valve  of  the  British  sovereign  ($4.86),  new 
silver  coins  of  the  value  of  the  British  erovni  ($1.21) 
and  half  crown,  and  a  large  bronze  coin  of  the  sise  of 
the  British  crown  and  the  value  of  about  10  centa  were 
determined  upon,  but  have  never  yet  been  issued  as 
currency.  Small  copper  "pice"  are  coined  and  of 
tfaeee  72  are  reckoned  at  equal  to  a  Kaboli  rupee. 

ASSY.  The  nonetary  unit  on  the  OoM  Coast  of 
Africa,  equal  to  20  grains  of  goU  dust  or  80  eeuta, 

AUIEBIA.  The  money  is  the  same  as  that  of 
France. 

AIiTIK.  A  Bnsslsn  money  of  account,  equal  to  8 
kopecks  or  2  K  centa. 

AMOBL.  An  old  English  gold  coin  bearing  the  tlir- 
ure  of  an  angel.  First  struck  in  the  reign  <rf  Edward 
ly.  in  1488 ;  equal  in  value  to  6s.  8d^  later  to  8s.,  and 
afterward  to  10a.  or  $2.48.  Last  struck  by  Oharka  I. 
In  1684. 

AHQEXET.    An  old  English  gold  coin;  a  half-angel. 
AKOEIiOT.    (1)  An  old  Preach  gold  coin  first  struck 
In  1840  by  Philip  VI.;  equal  to  a  haU-ange).    (S)  A 

fold  coin  struck  oy  Heniy  TI.  of  England  for  vae  In 
is  French  dominions. 

ANKA.  AiS  Esst  Indian  cola,  equal  to  one  sixteenth 
of  a  rupee  or  2  cents.  Half  an  anna  in  copper  and  2- 
anna  silver  pieces  were  issued  by  Queen  Victoria. 

ABCfBHTEUS.  A  Roman  silver  coin  introduced  by 
the  emperor  Garacalla  and  equal  to  a  denarioa  and  a 
half.  It  took  the  plaeo  of  the  deuarlw,  and  later  be- 
came a  eo^er  cola  plated  with  silver.  Equal  to  26K 
cents. 

ABOBNTIHB  BEPDBXIO.  The  aUrer  peso  tnerte 
or  dollar  of  100  centavoa  has  a  par  value  of  4  shillings 
or  about  97  cents  of  United  States  money.  The  5- 
dollar  gold  coin  weighs  8.0645  grama  .900  fine  and 
contains  7.25805  grams  of  pure  gold.  The  silver  dollar 
weighs  25  grams  of  .900  fine  and  contains  22.5  grama 
of  fine  silver.  Silver  coins  of  50,  20,  and  10  centavoa, 
with  both  nickel  and  copper  fractional  pieces,  are  also 
struck.  The  paper  dollsr  is  worth  about  44  cents  of 
United  States  money, 

AS.  A  Roman  copper  coin  varying  In  value  from 
12  ^  to  1  cent. 

A8AB.  A  Persian  gold  coin,  equal  In  value  to  $1.80. 
Not  current. 

A8FBB.  A  Turkish  money  of  account,  equal  to  a 
100th  or  120th  of  a  piaster,  or  four  ninths  of  a  United 
States  milL 

ATT.    A  Biameae  cola;  a  64th  of  a  Ucal;  equal  to 

1  cent. 

AUSTBAIJA.  The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Great 
Britain,  Accounts  are  kept  in  pounda,  shillings,  and 
penee. 

AtrSTBIA-acnraABT,  By  the  law  of  Aupiat  2, 
1692,  the  monetary  system  was  reformed  on  a  gold 
basis  snd  the  coins  under  that  act  are:  gold  SO-erowa 
piece  of  6.775067  grams  of  .900  flne  and  containing 
6.09756  grams  of  pure  gold  equala  16a.  8d.  or  f4.06 
United  States  money;  gold  10-crown  piece  equals  $2.08; 
gold  doeat  equals  11  crowns  29  heller,  or  9s.  or 
$2.28;  silver  crown  of  5  grama  .835  fine  and  contain- 
ing 4.175  grams  of  pure  silver  equals  100  heller,  or 
half  a  gul^,  or  lOd..  or  20  centa;  nickel  20-heller 
agoala  10  kresMr  of  ths  old  eoiaait,  or  2d^  or  4  eentg; 


nickel  10-heller  equals  6  kreuser  (old),  or  lA,  or  3 
cenU;  bronse  2-heller  equals  1  kreuaer  (old),  ar0.2d- 
er  about  4  mills;  bronse  1-heDer  equals  %  kcanser 

iold),  or  o.ld..  or  about  2  mills.  Silver  goldaa  or 
orins  are  still  legal  tender. 

BAHAMAS.  Britiah  ^er  and  hnmae  eolna  are 
legal  tender  for  all  snna.  American  haU-doQara  and 
quarter-dollars  are  current  at  the  rate  of  2b.  and  la. 

Tespectively. 

BABBEXH  ISLAHSS.  Coins  in  use  are  British 
sovereigns,  Indian  rupees  worth  16d.  or  88  cents,  Aua* 
trian  (Maria  Thereaa)  dollars  worth  from  IM.  to  S7d. 
or  from  89  to  45  cents,  and  Turkish  lire  worth  from 
18s.  4d.  to  19s.  4d.  (about  $4.45  to  $4.70). 

BABBADOB.  Britiah  gold,  silver,  and  bronse  colni 
are  drcnlated  aa  well  as  5-doUar  aotea  of  the  Colonial 
Bank. 

BABUTOXtABD.   The  eurraney  ia  exdnalTvly  British. 
BBOHIJAHAUUrD    FBOTBOTOBATB.    The  cor- 
ren cy  is  British  money. 

BELOnni.  Belgium  belongs  to  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union.  The  standard  coin  of  value  is  the  franc  of  a 
par  value  of  25.22  H  francs  to  the  Eadish  pound 
sterling,  or  about  equal  to  19.8  eenta  of  United  States 
money. 

BEBKUDA.  The  currency  is  British.  Silver  Is 
legal  tender  for  any  amount.  There  ia  do  paper  UKMiey 
in  circulation  except  a  few  Bank  of  England  notes. 

BOKHABA.  The  Baaaian  mbla  Is  curreBt  maj- 
whwe.    The  BoUiara  silver  tauia  is  valuad  at  10 

centa  of  United  States  money. . 

B0I17ZA.  Oold  aUndard  waa  adopted  September. 
1906.  The  unit  of  aceonnt  will  be  the  gold  peso, 
weighing  1.5976  grams  ,916  fine  and  worth  about  97.8 
cents  Disunited  States  money.  The  boliviano  in  use  at 
present  has  a  nomlnsi  value  of  06  eents^  but  Is  actually 
worth  about  49.9  cents. 

BOBUXO,  BBXTlflH.  The  dadaaal  or  dollar  ayaton 
is  in  use.    Tha  coins  aia  14  cent  and  oant  in  bronie; 

1,  214.  and  5  cents  in  nidtel.  The  rest  of  the  money 
is  in  the  ahape  of  aotea  of  25  eaat^  SO  esnt%  and  1, 
S,  10,  and  2S  doQan. 

BBAKIL.  The  milrels  of  1.000  reis  has  a  par  vahie 
of  54.6  centa  of  United  States  money.  In  December, 
1905,  the  government  was  authorised  to  coin  silver  into 

2,  1,  and  H  milrels  pieces,  wei^ilsf  20,  10,  and  5 
grans  respectively  of  silver  .900  fine. 

BTTLOABIA.  There  are  a  few  goU  coins  of  100.  40, 
20,  and  10  leva  or  francs,  but  10  and  20  frane  foreign 
pieces  supply  the  demand.  The  S  leva  (francs),  2  leva, 
1  lev,  and  'A  lev  are  of  stiver;  the  20  stotinki  (cen- 
times), 10,  5,  and  2H  are  of  nickel;  and  the  10,  5,  2, 
and  1  stotinki  are  of  copper.  The  franc  is  equal  to 
19.3  cents. 

OAHADA.    The  value  in  Canada  of  the  money  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ia  fixed  by  law  as  follows : — 
Sovereign  or  poud       equals  $4.83 
Crown  equals  1.20 

Half-crown  equals  .60 

Florin  equals  .48 

BhininB  equals  .24 

Bixpenea  equala  .10 

Canada  baa  no  gold  oolDage  of  Its  own,  the  Bnjjtih 
sovereign  and  the  United  States  gtdd  eagle  of  $10,  with 
ite  muHiple  and  half,  are  legal  tender.  Notea  or  bills 
are  issued  exclusively  by  the  covemment  for  $4,  $2, 
$1,  and  for  25  centa.  No  bank  la  allowed  to  issue  notea 
for  a  less  sum  than  $5. 

OAFE  OF  QOOD  HOPE  (OAFE  OOLOBD.  The 
currency  la  ext-lusively  British,  All  accounts  are  kept 
in  pounda,  ahillinga,  and  penee. 

OBBT.    A  coin  of  the  United  Statea  and  of  Canada, 

3ival  In  value  to  one  hundredth  of  a  dollar.    In  the 
nited  Sutea  the  word  cent  dates  from  the  act  of  1786. 
1787.    A  mint  was  eatabliAed  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  "Fngio"  or  "Franklin"  cents  waM  coined. 

1791.  Pattern  eenta  with  the  head  of  Washington 
were  struck  In  England. 

1792.  (}angrees  authorised  the  issue  of  a  cent  of  284 
graina  of  copper,  and  a  oorresponding  half-cent. 

1798.    Theae  coins  issued,  but  the  cent  waa  reduced 
to  SOS  graini. 
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C0IH8  AND  COINAGE  5: 

1796.  Weight  of  tho  cent  Tedaced  to  168  rnlit*  and 
tho  half-cent  proportion atelj.    N«t  dMifo. 

1808.   ThB  Uend  of  Libertr  ebwved. 

1818.    Head  of  Libert;  anln  cfaanfed. 

1815  and  1888.    No  capper  oolu  wood. 

1851.  Tbiee-cent  piece  of  %  eilnr  anthoriied— 12  % 
mine. 

1853.  Weight  of  S-eent  piece  reduced  to  11.52 
graina. 

1857.  Half- cent  diacontlnned.  Old  large  copper 
eent  reduced  to  72  graine  of  the  proportion  of  88 
parta  copper  to  12  of  nickel. 

1864.  Bronae  cent  authorixed ;  weiglit,  48  grains  and 
compoaed  of  95  parts  copper  aoa  5  parte  tin  and 
line.  The  1-cent  and  3-eent  pieces  made  a  Irgal 
tender  for  snms  not  to  exceed  10  and  20  centa. 
The  2-cent  piece  weighed  96  graina. 

1865.  The  1-cent  and  2-cent  coins  were  made  legal 
tender  for  onlj  4  cents.  The  3-cent  coin  was  or- 
dered of  %  copper  and  %  nickel  and  to  weigh  30 
graina.    Legal  tender  for  not  more  than  60  cents. 

1866.  A  S-cent  piece  anthoriacd  of  %  copper  and 
%  nickel,  to  weigh  77.16  grains  and  to  be  legal 
tender  for  aama  not  exceeding  f  1. 

1878.  The  2-cent  piece  discontinued.  The  5-cent 
piece  weEshing  77.16  grains  snd  the  S-cent  piece 
•f  80  graina  were  to  consist  of  \  copper  and  \ 
nickd,  and  a  1-cent  piece  of  95  parta  copper  and 
H  parts  tia  and  sine  to  weigh  48  graina  were  au- 
thorised.   Legal  tender  for  not  more  than  25  centa. 

1890.    The  8-cent  piece  was  discontinued. 

1909.    Lincoln  cent,  new  design,  anthoriied. 

The  rare  centa  are  those  of  17S3,  1799,  1804.  and  the 
copper  cent  of  1856.  The  rare  hslf-centa  are  thoee  of 
1798.  1831,  1840  to  1648,  and  1852. 

OBTXAH.  A  dectmal  coinage,  using  the  rupee  of 
India  with  centa  in  place  of  annaa  and  pica. 

CBZLB.  The  gold  colna  of  Chile  are  the  20,  10, 
and  6  peso  coina  called  reapectively  the  condor,  doblon, 
and  eacndo.  TbB  lO-pcao  piece  weighs  6.99103  grams 
.916  fine  and  contains  5.49176  grams  of  pure  kdIo,  and 
la  valued  at  88.65  of  United  States  money.  The  silver 
peso  weighs  20  grams  of  .835  flno  silver  and  is  worth 
about  86.5  cenU  of  United  Btatea  monejr.  The  2U, 
2,  1,  and  ^  centavo  are  of  bronie. 

OBURA.  The  monetary  unit  of  China  la  the  copper 
cash,  of  which  about  17  ^  equal  1  cent  of  United 
States  monef.  Another  coin  largely  used  is  the  "hun- 
dredth of  a  dollar"  or  the  "10  mils"  piece.  Its  face 
value  ia  about  d  mills  and  ita  intrinsic  value  about  ^ 
cent  In  United  States  money.  The  Haikwan  or  customs 
tael  ia  1  tael  weight  (1.3  os.)  of  pare  silver  and  ia  equal 
to  about  83.2  centa.  The  doUar,  equal  in  value  to  the 
Mexican  dollar,  la  commonly  used.  By  the  treaty  with 
England  (1902)  China  promised  to  take  steps  to  make 
her  coinage  anifonn,  but  reaulta  of  any  effort  are  not 
yet  apparent. 

OOIfOMBIA.  The  gold  dollar  Is  the  monetary  unit 
and  weighs  1.59765  grams  .916  flne  and  its  value  is 
the  same  as  the  TTnited  States  dollar.  Gold  coins  are 
1,  2Vfc,  and  5  dollars.  The  silver  coins  are  the  dollar 
(.900  flne),  the  half  dollar  (.635  fine),  the  peseta  of 
20  centa,  and  the  real  of  10  cents  (.900  fine).  Thirty- 
three  grami  of  silver  are  considered  equal  to  1  gram  of 
fold.   

OOireO  XXDBPBBDSHT  8TATB.  The  lecal  money 
ia  that  of  Belgium,  but  on  the  Upper  Congo  the  cur- 
rency consists  of  brass  roda. 

COSTA  BIOA.  The  gold  colon  Is  the  monetary  unit. 
It  is  of  .900  flne  gold,  weighs  .778  grams,  and  is  equsl 
to  46.5  cents  of  United  States  money.  Fractions  of  the 
colon  are  of  silver  and  include  the  50,  25,  10,  and  5 
cent  piecea  of  .750  flne  silver. 

OBETE.  Cretan  money  is  similar  to  that  of  Oreecc. 
The  drachma  of  100  lepta  is  equal  to  the  French  franc 
of  19.3  cents. 

OBOWN.  An  English  5-shilllDg  ailver  coin,  pqoal  in 
value  to  81.21  of  United  States  money.  A  half-crown 
is  2a.  6d.,  equal  to  60  centa  of  United  States  money. 

CUBA.  There  Is  no  Cuban  currency  or  paper  money. 
The  Spanish  gold  dollar  is  worth  90H  cents;  the  silver 
dollar,  80  cents;  and  the  American  dollar,  99  cents. 
The  peso  ia  worth  60  cents;  the  half-peso,  80  cents: 
Ae  peseta,  18  cents:  the  real,  6  cents;  and  the  hsU- 
real,  8  cents.    The  Trench  lonls  ia  worth  88.82. 

OTPBtni.  Engliah  gold  coins;  and  (Typms  silver 
and  Cyprus  copper  piasters,  half -piaster,  and  qunrter- 
^jtster.  Of  these,  S  plasters  eqaal  1  English  sbiuing  or 
24  csnti  of  United  Statea  moaay. 

PBBQIAXX,   The  moDSUry  unit  ii  the  krone  of  lOO 
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5re,  of  a  value  of  26.8  cents.  The  20  sad  10  kroner 
pieces  are  of  gtdd.  The  2-kroner  silver  piece  contains 
12  grams  of  pure  silver.  The  8re  is  equal  to  about  % 
of  ft  cent  of  United  Ststes  money. 

DOLLAB.  The  monelsry  standard  of  value  of  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada.  It  contains  100  cents  and 
is  equal  to  4b.  1.3d.  of  English  money.  Fstablishied  in 
the  United  States  by  resolution  of  Congress,  July  6, 
1787.  The  silver  dollar  and  the  decimal  system  were 
establi^ed  by  act  of  Oongreas,  Aoguat  8,  1786.  The 
coinage  was  begun  April  2,  1793,  when  the  mint  was 
esublished.  The  wei^t  of  the  suTer  dollar  has  vsried 
as  follows: — 

Act  of  April  2,  1793,  871  %  grains  of  imre  silver  or 

416  grains  of  stsndard  ailver. 
Act  of  January  18,  1837,  412^  grains  .900  flne^ 

containing  871^  grains  of  pare  ailver. 
Act  of  March  8,  1649,  gold  dollars  were  35.8  grains 

.900  flne  of  23.22  pure  gold. 
Act  of  February  12,  1878,  this  latter  waa  made  the 

unit  of  valne  in  the  United  States. 
Act  of  September  26,  1890,  suspended  the  coinage  of 

gold  dollars. 

Act  of  February  28,  1878,  ordered  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  buy  every  month  silver  bullion  to 
the  vslue  of  not  less  than  82,000,000  nor  more 
than  84,000,000  to  be  coined  into  standard  silver 
dollars. 

Sherman  art  of  July  14,  1890,  repealed  the  last  men- 
tioned law  and  ordered  the  monthly  purchase  of 
4,500,000   ounces  of  silver   and  the  coinage  of 
2,000,000  ounces.    This  set  was  repealed  in  1893. 
The  gold  dollar  of  25.S  grains  (or  1.6718  rrams) 
.900  flne  ia  the  monetary  unit  according  to  Uie  law 
of  March  14,  1900. 
The  ailver  dollar  weighs  413.5  grains  or  26.730 
grams  .900  fine  and  contains  871«15  grains  or 
24.087  grama  of  fine  ailver. 
BAOIA    A  United  States  goM  coin;  a  10-doUar  gold 
piece.    An  eagle  weighs  258  graina  or  16.71818  grams 
.900  flne  and  conuins  232.2  grains  or  15.0464  grsms 
of  flne  gold.    The  eagle  la  worth  in  English  money 
£2  Is.  Id.    A  double  esgle  ia  a  20-dDllar  coin,  and  a 
half-eagle  a  5-dollaT  gold  piece. 

EOUADOB.  The  gold  condor  la  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign  (84.8665).  It  contalna  7.8224  grama  of 
fine  gold.  It  ia  composed  of  10  sucr6a  (each  equal  to 
48.7  cenU). 

EOTPT.  Tho  monetary  nnit  la  the  gold  Egyptian 
ponnd  of  100  pissten.  It  weighs  8.5  pams  .875  flne 
snd  contsins  7.4375  grama  of  flne  gold  snd  is  worth 
84.948  of  United  Ststi-s  money.  There  are  also  20,  10, 
5,  2,  and  1  piaster  silver  pieres;  1,  one  flfth,  one 
tenth  piaster  pieces  in  nickel;  and  one  twentieth  and 
one  fortieth  piaster  in  bronze.  Most  of  the  gold  coin 
in  Egypt  and  Sudan  is  English. 

FALKLATO  ISLAHDS.    Same  as  in  Great  Britain. 

TABTHXHO.  An  English  bronse  coin  of  which  4 
make  a  penny.  A  farthing  ia  equal  to  half  a  cent  of 
United  States  money. 

FUI  ISUUISS.  Money  is  the  sane  aa  in  Great 
Britain. 

FIHIiAin).  The  markka  of  100  penni  is  equal  to  ft 
franc  or  19.8  cents  of  United  States  money.  There  are 
20  and  10  markka  gold  pieces;   2,   1,  and  W 

markka  piecea  in  silver;  and  10,  5,  and  1  pennl  pieces 
of  copper. 

FLOBIK.  An  English  2.Bhilling  silver  coin,  equal  In 
value  to  48  K  cents  of  United  Ststes  money.  A  Nether* 
lands  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  40.2  centa. 

TOBHOSA.    Coinage  is  the  ssme  as  in  Japan. 

F&AMO.  A  French  ailver  money  of  account  which  Is 
the  unit  of  the  French  monetary  system.  It  has  also 
been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  currency  by  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  and  for  the  lira  of  Italy  and  tho  drachma 
of  Orecce.  It  is  of  tho  value  of  10.3  cents  in  United 
States  money. 

FBANCE.  The  frsnc  of  100  centimes  is  the  mone- 
tary unit.  It  is  equal  to  sbout  19.3  cents  of  United 
States  monry.  The  20-franc,  and  the  lO-frsnc  pieces 
are  of  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5  frsnrs,  2  francs,  1 
franc,  ^  fran<%  and  20  eentimea.  The  bronse  coins 
are  the  10  and  S  centime  pieces. 

FBBROH  IND0.OUXNA.  The  silver  pieces  srs 
plaster  (worth  about  48  cents),  H  piaster,  one  flfth 
piaster,  and  one  tenth  pinster.  The  Mexican  dollar  has 
the  same  value  aa  the  piaster. 

FBBNOH  WBflT  AFBIOA.  The  use  of  French 
money  is  compnisory. 
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OAMBIA.  Th8  Iml  enmney  !■  Brltiih,  bat  Fnndt 
S-frftnc  piecei  are  freely  eirenlated  to  tb«  extent  of 
about  £90,000. 

OBBHAHT.  The  mark  of  100  pfennige  hai  a  valne 
of  28.8  eenta  of  United  States  money  and  nearly  that 
of  the  Enftiab  abiUing.  The  thaler  Is  8  marlcs.  The 
10-nark  gold  piece  ia  called  a  krone;  and  the  20-mark, 
the  doniel-kronfl.  Silrer  Mint  are  tbe  5  marks,  2 
tnarfcfl.  1  mark,  and  50  irfeoniBe.  The  10-pfennige  and 
S-pfennlge  pieces  are  of  nidcM.  Tbe  amaOer  coins  ar« 
of  bronie. 

OXBBAIiTAB.  Tbe  legsl  eamney  Is  that  ot  Great 
Britain,  bat  Bpaalsh  monar  is  frealr  drcnlatad. 

OOLD  OOABT.  A  silver  cnrrenejr  has  been  lately 
introduced  on  a  British  ataadard,  but  covries  are  atitl 
used  for  small  purchases. 

OBEEOE.  The  drachma  of  100  lepta  la  equal  to  the 
frane  or  10.3  cents  of  United  States  money.  The  gold 
coina  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Anstria, 
Oeroiany,  Denmsrl^  Russia,  Spain,  Tariuy,  and  EfTPt 
are  Iml  at  a  rednetion  of  %  per  cent,  fam  ttunr 
nomlnu  Tatofl. 

GTTATEMAIiA.  The  dollar  or  peao  of  100  centavoa 
has  a  value  of  about  49.9  cents  of  United  States  money. 
The  real  of  nickel  has  s  nominal  vaine  of  12  ^  cents. 
The  half-real  and  quarter-real  are  also  of  nickel. 

OUIAKA,  BBITX8H.  Tbe  colonial  currency  is  in 
cold  dollars  worth  4b.  2d.  or  of  the  same  ratua  as  tbe 
United  States  dollar.  Some  British  gold,  bIItct,  and 
bnmie  eolna  are  in  circulation. 

OUINUA.  An  English  gold  coin  formerly  la  nae. 
The  gainea  is  now  only  a  money  of  account  and  is 
made  np  of  21  ahillhigs  or  one  shilling  more  than  a 
poBBd  «  *  somelgn. 

HAITI.  The  gonrde  or  dollsr  has  s  oominal  Talne 
of  97  cents,  snd  is  equal  to  5  francs  but  has  «  flneto- 
ating  value.    The  10,  6,  2,  and  1  gourde  pieces  are  of 

gold;  the  SO-centime,  20-centime,  and  10-eentime  pieces 
are  of  silver;  the  S-centlme,  2-centime,  and  1-centime 
piecea  are  of  bronse. 

HONDUBAS.  The  diver  peso  or  dollar  of  100  cents 
weighs  28  grams  .BOQ  Ibw.  Tb»  other  ailver  pieces  are 
60,  26,  20,  10,  and  6  eeats. 

HONDUBAS,  BBITX8H.  United  States  gold  was 
adopted  as  the  standard  on  October  15,  1894.  Tbe 
Britiah  aovereign  and  half-sovereign  are  legal  tender  for 
94.86  and  412.48  respective. 

HONO-KOHO.  The  foQoiriiig  are  current  In  Hong- 
kong:— 

ICexlcan  dollar  equals  100  Hong-kong  centa,  equal  to 
54.2  United  Statea  rents. 

British  dollar  eqi'als  100  Hong-kong  cents,  equal  to 
58.8  United  States  cents. 

Chinese  taet  equals  10  mace  or  from  75  to  68  United 
States  cents. 

100  candareens  equal  1,000  cash  or  about  80  cents. 
Hong-konc  60,  20,  10,  5,  and  1-  cent  pieces  imported 
trom  Enpand.    The  mil  or  cash  la  no  Itniger  coined. 

INDIA,  BBITI8K  BAST. 

Pie  equals  .88  farthing  or  %  cent. 

8  pie  equal  1  pice,  or  1  farthing,  or  %  cent. 

12  pie  or  4  pice  equal  1  ansa,  or  1  pennyi  or  2  cents. 

16  annas  equal  1  rupee,  or  Is.  4d.,  or  8S  eeati. 

15  rupees  equal  £1  or  (4.8665. 

100,000  rapeea  equal  1  lac  of  rupees. 

10,000,000  rupees  equal  1  crore  of  rupees. 

ITALT.  Honey  is  similar  to  that  of  France,  the 
namea  being  altered  to  the  Italian  form.  The  lira  of 
100  centesimi  is  the  same  ss  the  franc  (equal  to  19.8 
cents  of  United  Statea  money).  The  20-lire  and  10- 
lire  pieces  are  of  gold;  the  6-lire,  2-lire,  and  1-lira  are 
of  silver;  the  20  and  25  centesimi  of  nickel;  the  10,  5, 
2,  and  1  centeaimo  of  bronse. 

JAMAICA.  The  legs!  currency  is  that  of  Great 
Britain,  but  various  United  States  coins  are  freely  cir- 
culated. Notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank  snd  of  the  Bnnk 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  current. 

JAPAN.  The  yen  is  the  standard  of  value  but  is  not 
coined.  It  it  equal  to  49.8  cents  of  United  States 
monffr.  Tb»  gola  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5  yen  pieces: 
the  fluver  are  50,  20,  and  10  sen  pieces;  the  5-sen  piece 
of  nicM;  and  the  l-aea  and  5-rin  of  bronze.  Tbe  sen 
Is  tbo  hun^edth  part  of  a  yen,  »nd  the  rin  la  the  tenth 
of  a  aen. 

KOBEA.  Hie  coinage  Is  the  Bame  aa  that  of  Japan, 
excepting  that  Korean  charactoa  are  Inscribed  instead 
tt  Japanese. 
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LBBWABD  ISLANDS.    Tbe  legal  currency  la  that 

of  Great  Britain. 

UBEBIA.  Tbe  coins  are  those  of  Great  Britabi, 
but  scoounta  are  usually  kept  in  doQars  and  cents  of 
the  United  Statea.  There  ia  a  Liberian  eotnai*  In 
sliver  and  copper.  The  silver  coins  are  60,  26,  aH  lO 
cent  pieces;  copper,  2  and  1  cent  pieces. 

BCADAGASOAB.  The  only  legal  coin  Is  the  5-frane 
piece  with  snbdivislons  in  silver,  and  copper  5  and  10 
centimes.  Italian,  Belgian,  and  Greek  coins  are  also 
current.  The  natives  used  to  cut  the  coins  into  small 
parts  and  weigh  them  to  make  fractional  parts,  bat  the 
government  la  now  wtthdnwing  these  ^eeea  from  eir- 
cnlation  at  the  rate  of  80  grams  ot  silver  lor  each  5- 
frane  pleoe. 

MAIiTA.    Tba   legal    ennener   !■  that   of  Great 

Britain. 

wawTA-WMMA  THAUB  OB  DOIUB.  An 
Avstiian  allver  coin.  It  is  stlB  coined  with  the  date 
of  1780  lor  drenUtion  In  AbyHlnla  and  Zandwr.  It 
is  equal  to  $1.02  of  United  Statee  numer,  nondnally. 
but  its  valne  flaetnatea.  In  Bahrein  it  is  worth  trom 
19d.  to  27d. 

MA^*^  A  silver  coin  of  the  German  empire  con- 
taining 6  grams  of  silver,  or  0.20784  of  that  of  a 
United  States  silver  dollar.  Silver  coins  of  the  value 
of  2  marks,  and  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  6,  10,  and 
20  marks  are  too  current.  The  gold  coins  contain 
0.9584229  gran  of  fine  jtoM  per  mark,  the  vahte  ot 
■wbiA  is  eonaeqnently  f 0.28821  in  United  States  aioner. 

MAUBmUS.  The  atandard  coin  la  the  Indian 
rupee  with  annas  and  pice.  AU  aceonnta  are  kept  In 
rupees. 

KBZIOO.  The  monetary  unit  since  HarA,  1S06,  is 
Uie  silver  peso  or  dollar,  the  leni  value  ot  which  ia 
fixed  at  .75  gram  of  pure  gold.  The  silver  peso  wrigbs 
27.073  grams  .0027  flue  and  .0798  copper,  and  con- 
tains 24.438  grams  of  fine  silver.  It  is  divided  into 
100  ceutaTos.  The  50,  20,  snd  10  centsro  pieces  are 
of  silver  .800  fine  snd  .200  copper.  The  bronse  coins 
are  2  and  1  ceutavo  pieces.  Tbe  5-centavo  pieco  is  of 
nldieL  The  Mexican  dollar  is  equal  to  49.8  cents  of 
United  States  moaey. 

HONTENBOBO.  Hontenegro  has  no  coinage  of  Ita 
own.  Austrian  paper  money,  Turkish  silver,  and 
French  snd  English  gold  circulate  fredy.  There  are 
three  banks,  the  Bank  of  Hontenegro  at  Cettlnje  and 
the  banks  of  Podgoritsa  and  Nlkslc  at  these  places. 

MOBOOOO.  The  blankeel  or  muioona  Is  equal  to  6 
Hoos,  or  0.08  English  pence,  or  sbout  0.16  conts  of 
United  Ststes  money.  The  ounce  or  okla  Is  eqnal  to  4 
Uankeels  or  0.64  cents,  and  the  mitkal  is  eqnal  to  10 
ounces  or  6.4  cents.  Spanish  dollars,  pesetas,  and 
Hoorish  coins  minted  In  France  are  current.  In  allver, 
the  dollar  is  equal  to  10  dirhems.  The  dirhem  la  nsn- 
aliy  worth  about  cents. 

NEPAL.    The  silver  mohar  Is  valued  at  6  annas  and 

8  pies  of  British  India  eurrener.  Copper  plee^  60  of 
which  mske  a  silver  mohsr,  are  alao  coined.    The  rupee 

of  India  is  current  everywhere. 

NETHEBIiANDS.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  10- 
florln  gold  piece,  which  weighs  6.720  grama  .900  fine 
and  contains  6.048  grams  of  fine  gold.  The  florin 
weighs  10  grams  .945  fine  and  contains  9.45  grams  of 

Sure  silver.  The  florin  is  worth  40.2  oents  of  United 
tales  money.  The  gulden,  guilder,  or  florin  of  100 
cenU;  the  njkedaalder  or  2H  guilders;  and  the  cent, 
H  cent,  snd  2  %  centa  are  the  other  common  coins. 

NEWFOtrNDLAND.  A  decimal  system  is  uaed.  ot 
which  the  legal  coin  ia  the  gold  dollar  ot  100  centa, 
equal  to  4s.  1.3d.  ot  British  money. 

NEW  GUINEA,  BBITIHH.    The  legal  currency  is 

that  of  Great  Britain. 

NEW  ZEALAND.    The  legal  currency  is  that  of 

Great  Britain. 

NKIABAGUA.  The  system  Is  the  same  aa  that  ot 
Honduraa,  thou^  Hexican,  Chilean,  Peruvian,  and  other 
South  and  Central  American  coins  are  issued.  The 
silver  peso  or  dollar  is  worth  abont  49.9  centa  of  United 
States  money. 

VmBIA.  No  nnlform  currency  ezbta.  Brftiih 
colna  have  been  introduced  and  are  tredy  need. 

NOBTKSBN  NXOBBIA.  Tlu  tertw  lyrtem  preniliB, 
but  is  being  gradnallr  di«ptaced  by  the  «w  of^  BriU* 
coinage. 
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HOBWAT.  Tb«  NorwflciaD  fcron*  of  100  5ra  U  oqnsl 
(■  nlae  to  2S.8  conu  of  Unltod  SUtea  monay.  Th« 
20-knnar  gold  pia««  weiffaa  8.960S72  fnru  .000  Una, 
eontainiof  8.0645  crama  of  pnro  foU. 

OBAllOB  BITES  0OlA>VT.  Thfl  earre&cr  !•  ax- 
claaiTelr  Brittah. 

PANAMA.  The  monetair  unit  ainoe  September, 
1004,  ia  the  gold  balboa,  weigfains  1.672  grama  .900 
fine,  and  ia  lofaUy  equiTalent  to  the  gold  dollar  ot  the 
United  Statea.  The  peao  and  ite  dlvlaiona  are  of  inTer. 
Two  BllnT  pMM  of  Panama  carraney  an  rednmad  ai 
one  United  Statea  gold  dollar. 

PABAOtTAT.  The  peeo  or  dollar  of  100  cenUvoa 
haa  a  nominal  value  of  9?  cenu  of  United  SUtea 
money.  Fire  gold  dollart  of  Paraguay  equal  1  pound 
elerling  or  94.8666. 

PBHVT.  An  Ea^lah  broiiaa  eohi,  avul  in  nloe  to 
a  oenia  of  United  Stataa  money.  A  penny  weighs 
145.88  graina  or  0.49  grana  of  a  mixtura  tt  eoppar,  tin, 
and  aln& 

PKBHIA.  The  monetary  unit  of  Persia  ia  the  Icrln, 
a  allrer  coin  of  flnetoating  valne,  now  worth  about  10 
eenta.  Qold  coini  are  the  10  toman,  5  toman,  2  toman, 
1  toman,  H  toman,  and  the  M  toman;  a  gold  toman 
being  worth  abont  |1.T6,  while  a  silver  toman  la  worth 
only  abont  80  centa.  Aceonnta  are  reckoned  In  dinara, 
ot  which  1,000  make  a  krin. 

PBBtr.  The  libra,  of  gold,  ia  of  the  came  ralne  aa  an 
Kngliah  aovereign  (f4.S665).  The  S-sol  piec«  <go1d) 
Is  half  a  libra.  The  lilTcr  aol  (one  tenth  of  a  libra), 
one  half  aoL  one  fifth  aol,  one  tenth  sol,  and  one 
twentieth  am;  th«  3  eentaTO  and  1  cantoTo  (100 
emtATOB  equal  1  aol)  are  of  bronie, 

PIA8TBB.  (1)  The  nntt  of  the  Turkish  currency, 
a  silver  coin  worth  about  4.4  cents  in  United  Btatea 
money.  (2)  The  Spanish  doUar  or  peso,  worth  about 
07  centa. 

POBTtTOAL.  The  mllreis  or  1,000  reis  ia  eqnal  to 
91.08  of  United  8Ut«s  money.  The  lO,  5,  3.  and  1 
milraia  are  of  gold :  the  10,  8,  and  2  lestoon  pieces  are 
the  illTer  1.000,  500,  and  200  rela  places;  tha  100  rels 
and  50  reia  are  of  nickel;  while  the  20.  10.  and  6  rela 
are  of  bronse. 

FOVHD  800T8.  Equal  to  oniy  one  twelfth  of  a 
pound  aterllng.  It,  toik  waa  eomposad  of  SO  shflUnga, 
mA  of  whldt  was  aqoal  to  only  an  EngUah  penny. 

POUHS  STBBZJHO.  An  Engliah  money  meaanra 
ron^tlng  of  20  Bfanings,  240  pence,  or  060  farthings. 
It  was  originally  eqnal  to  a  ponnd  weight  of  silrer.  It 
is  equal  in  value  to  84.8665  of  the  money  of  the  United 
Statea  or  Canada. 

BOUKAVXA.  The  lenl  unit  is  the  Ku,  equal  to  the 
franc  or  19.8  cents  of  United  SUtea  money.  Hie  20, 
10.  and  S  let  pieces  are  of  gold;  the  20.  10,  and  6 
bsni  (centlmea)  are  of  nickel. 

BUPEB.  An  East  Indian  silver  coin.  It  is  current 
in  Bahrein  Islands  and  in  other  remote  places  with  a 
fluctuating  valne.  In  India  it  is  largely  only  a  money 
of  account.  Nominafly  it  Is  equal  to  S8  cents  of 
United  States  money,  or  Is.  4d.  of  English  money,  or 
16  annas  of  East  Indian  money. 

BTJSSIA.  The  mble  of  100  kopecks  is  the  legal 
unit  of  money.  A  ruble  is  worth  61.5  rents  of  United 
States  money.  The  imperial  of  15  rubles,  the  half- 
imperial  of  711  rubles,  the  10  rublM,  and  6  rubles 
are  of  gold. 

8AIiVAI>0B.  The  d«dtar  of  100  centavoa  ia  worth 
ahout  49.9  centa  of  United  States  money. 

SAITTO  DOKOTOO.  The  United  Statea  gold  dollar 
haa  been  Uie  atandard  of  value  alnce  1697.  The  stiver 
cirisaga  and  the  paper  money  which  are  In  eireulatton 
are  dnaaed  and  depredated. 

SBBVIA.  The  dinar  Is  equal  to  a  franc  or  19.3 
centa  of  United  States  money.  The  20-dInar  gold  piece 
is  the  mitan-d'or.  There  is  also  a  10-dlnar  gold  piece. 
The  S,  2.  1,  and  H  dinar  are  of  allver;  the  10  and  5 
paras  are  of  bronse;  and  the  20,  10,  and  B  paras  of 
nickel. 

8BT0HBIXX8.  The  currant  ia  baaed  en  the  In* 
din  njfm  vWi  auaa  and  ^ea. 


EHZZXnra.  An  En^lah  silver  coin  wel^iing  87.27 
grains  or  5.6552  grama  .925  (or  87-40)  flna  and  con* 
Uining  80.737  graina  or  6.381  grama  of  flue  diver. 
An  EngUab  ahUOng  equals  34  eenU  of  United  8tataa 

money. 

SXAK.  Tha  tical,  a  altver  coin,  worth  about  29  eanta 
of  United  States  money;  the  salung,  equal  to  14  of  a 
tical;  the  fuang,  or  H  of  a  tical.  Three  dollars  are 
equal  to  5  ticals.  The  tical  is  made  up  of  64  atta.  4 
ticala  make  a  tamlnng,  and  80  Ucala  make  a  catty. 

SOBBA  ZAOIIB.  Tha  legal  mmney  la  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

SOMALXLAHBi  PBOTBOTOBAXB.  Tlia  mrraDcy  ia 
based  upon  that  of  India,  the  rupee  having  tiw  same 
value  aa  there. 

BOTBBEXaV.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
84.8665  in  United  8ut«s  money.  It  weighs  128.274 
grains  or  7.9881  grama  .918  (or  devoi  twalftha)  flne 
and  conUiu  llS.OOl  graina  or  7.8324  grams  of  flne 
gold. 

BPAXS.  The  peseta  of  100  centeslmos  ia  equal  to 
19.8  eenta  of  United  Statea  money.  Tha  20.  10,  and 
5  peseta  piecea  are  of  gold;  the  6  peseta  and  1  peseta 
pieces  are  of  silver  and  are  of  the  aame  wdglit  and 
flneneaa  aa  the  French  eqnivalenta. 

8TBAIT8  8BTTXBIIZIITB.  Br  Ordw  of  Council 
(February  11.  1907)  a  Btraiti  SettiemenU  dollar  of  812 
grains  or  20.217  grama  .900  flne  was  authorised.  Other 
subsidiary  coins  are  60,  20,  10,  and  5  cents  silver;  and 
cent,  half-cent,  and  quarter-cent  ia  copper.  The  value 
of  a  doUar  haa  been  fixed  at  86.8  cenU  In  United  Stataa 
money. 

BWBpMI.  The  kmaa  ar  a«wn  b  eqnal  to  36.8 
cents  of  United  States  money  and  la  made  up  of  100 
ore.  There  ia  a  20-kninor  gold  piece  and  a  silver 
krone. 

awrrZEBLAm.  The  frane  is  equal  to  19.8  centa 
of  United  SUtea  money  and  ia  made  up  of  10  bataan 
or  100  rappen  or  centimes.  The  20-f7«ae  piece  is  of 
gold;  the  S-frane,  franc,  and  1i -franc  arv  of  ailvar. 

TA8ICAMU.    Tho  legal  eurreney  la  that  of  Ontt 

Britain. 

TONGA  (FBIBNDLT  XSUUTIW).  Since  Hay  1, 
1905,  British  coin  is  the  only  legal  tender.  Aeeonnts 
are  kept  in  dollars,  shillings,  and  pence. 

TBANBTAAl  OOUHTT.  Tha  eurmiey  la  British. 
Honey  of  the  lata  South  AMcan  Bqmblic  la  alao  ear- 
rent. 

TBUdDAS.  There  Is  a  Colonial  Bank  and  a  branch 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Halifax,  each  of  which  iaauea 
5-dollar  notes.    The  British  currency  is  legal. 

TUBZ8.  Piece*  similar  to  those  of  France  and  coined 
in  France. 

TUBKET.  The  plaster  of  Turkey  Is  equal  to  4.4 
cenU  of  United  Sutes  money.  The  Turkish  lira  or  gold 
medjidi^  ia  equal  to  100  piaatera  or  to  f4.40  of  United 
States  money. 

XraANDA  PBOTECTOBATE.  Currency  Is  based  on 
the  Indian  rupee  of  Is.  4d.  or  88  cents,  with  silver  and 
copper  fractional  pieces.  Cowrie  shells  are  used  by  the 
natives  but  are  not  accepted  by  the  govarament. 

UBUaUAT.  Uruguay  has  no  gold  coins.  The  peao 
of  diver,  26  grams  in  wei^t  and  .900  flne,  worth  03 
cents  of  United  Statea  money,  and  the  fractional  H 
peso.  peso,  snd  one  tenth  peso  are  of  silver.  One, 
2,  and  4  centeslmo  piecea  are  of  bronie. 

TBNEETTELA.  The  bolivar  is  valued  at  19.8  centa 
of  United  Stales  money.  Fiva  bolivara  are  equal  to 
one  Venenielan  silver  dollar.  The  Veaexuda  peso  is 
not  In  tirenlation,  but  is  a  money  of  account,  equal  to 

4  bolivars. 

WINDWAHD  ISZiAKSS.  Currency  la  that  of  Qntt 
Britain,  but  United  States  roins  circulate  freely. 

EANZIBAB.  The  Maria  Theresa  dollar  Is  the  unit, 
under  the  Sultan's  authority;  but  the  British  Indian 
rupee  circulates  almost  imlveraally.  The  dollar  Is  the 
sUndard  unit  of  bnalneaa  value,  and  has  a  fixed  value 
of  2  mpasB  3  annaa,  and  tha  rupee  ia  worth  47  centa. 
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Stock  Exchange. — An  association  of  stock- 
holderB  designed  for  organized  speculation  and 
investment  in  securities.  The  primary  fimction 
of  a  stock  exchange  is  to  provide  a  regular 
market  for  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities, 
and  to  establish  prices  based  on  the  most  re- 
liable and  accurate  information.  The  stock 
exchange  exercises  an  enormous  influence  oa 
commerce,  both  domestic  and  international,  and 
IB  so  highly  organized  and  delicately  adjusted 
that  it  reflects  movements  and  influences  from 
every  comer  of  the  globe.  Furthermore,  the 
leading  exchanges  of  the  world  are  so  intimately 
related  and  interdependent  that  whatever  affects 
one  affects  the  others. 

The  modem  stock  exchange  was  foreshadowed 
in  London  nearly  200  years  ago,  when,  during 
tlie  South  Sea  Bubble  in  1720,  the  London 
brokers  carried  on  their  work  at  Garraway's 
Coffee-house  in  'Change  Alley,  and  other  tem- 
porary quarters.  This  association  developed  into 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  whose  records, 
however,  do  not  date  farther  back  than  1798. 
The  Paris  Bourse  was  established  in  1724, 
Vienna  in  1761,  and  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  1792.  The  first  definite  organization 
in  America  was  really  formed  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  a  number  of  stockbrokers 
drew  up  and  adopted  a  oonstitution  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  membership  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change is  nearly  6,000,  the  entire  body  of  mem- 
bers being  re-elected  annually-  The  qualifiea- 
tion  for  membership  is  that  the  applicant  must 
he  a  British  subject,  guaranteed  by  three  mem- 
bers to  the  extent  of  £500  each.  The  Bourse 
at  Paris,  as  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  is  restricted 
as  regards  trading  membership;  in  the  latter 
Exchange  trading  is  conflned  to  a  Senaale  con- 
sisting of  40  licensed  brokers  elected  from  the 
members  of  the  stock  exchange  at  large.  The 
London  Stock  Exchange  is  the  leading  financial 
mart  of  the  world.  The  transactions  consist  of 
(1)  investments;  (2)  speculative  purchases 
and  sales  of  shares,  on  marginn  or  "covers'*; 
(3)  speculation  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  quo- 
tation of  shares,  in  which  there  is  no  expecta- 
tion of  actual  delivery  and  payment;  (4)  "lo- 
tion" dmling,  or  trading  in  what  are  called  m 
the  United  States  "put"  and  "call,"  and  "strad- 
dle" contracts,  or  "privileges." 

Aa  generally  understood,  a  "stock  exchange" 
is  any  place,  even  in  the  open  air,  where  securi- 
ties are  bought  and  sold,  but  in  the  largest 
cities  such  transactions  are  carried  on  in  a 
special  building,  or  some  part  of  one,  occupied 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Kew  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  about  1,100  members,  and  is  not 
an  incorporated  stock  company,  like  the  London 
Exchange.  It  occupies  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  New  York  not  many  yards  away  from 
the  Cottonwood  tree  opposite  No.  60  Wall  Street, 
where  on  May  17,  1792,  twenty-four  brokers  as- 
sembled and  signed  an  agreement  fixing  the 
rates  of  commission,  and  creating  a  protective 
league.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Tontine  Cofi'ee-house,  Wall  and  Water  streets, 
but  not  until  1817  was  the  New  York  Exchange 
organized  on  present  lines.  In  1827  it  wns 
housed  at  Merchants'  Exchange  on  Wall  Street 
on  tbe  Bite  of  the  old  Custoni-boi}se.  Thence  in 


1854,  after  having  been  removed  to  43  Wall 
Street  and  back  again,  it  was  located  at  Will- 
iam and  Wall  Streets;  in  1866  at  Lord's  Court 
at  William  and  Beaver  Streets;  and  hi  1805  on 
its  present  site. 

By  a  decision  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  stock  exchanges  may  enact  such  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  affairs  as  seem  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  ou  of  their  buuness, 
provided  such  rules  and  regulations  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House. — As 
actual  deliveries  to  each  and  every  broker  caused 
much  over-certilication  of  checks,  the  "clearing- 
house" system  was  introduced  for  simplifying 
the  delivery  of  securities  sold  between  membere 
of  a  stock  exchange.  This  system  waa  success- 
fully operated  in  Europe  before  its  introduction 
in  America,  and  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  before  its  adoption  in  New  York  in 
1892. 

The  New  York  system  is  based  on  daily  deliv- 
eries, the  European  on  the  "fortnightly  settle- 
ment" plan. 

Each  stock  exchange  member  at  the  close  of 
a  day's  business  delivers  a  "clearance  sheet"  on 
which  his  sales  and  purchases  of  active  securi- 
ties are  recorded.  That  as  little  money  as  pos- 
Bible  ^  mav  be  handled  in  the  settlement,  the 
clearing  nouse  reconciles  all  deliveries  between 
different  parties  and  adjusts  the  cash  differences 
by  paying  or  receiving  the  balances  due,  thus 
delivering  all  intermediate  parties  who  are 
"even"  in  stock. 

Each  day  a  delivery  price  is  fixed  for  each 
stock,  the  clearing  house  basing  its  reckoning 
thereon  in  assigning  the  receipts  or  deliveries. 
It  is  generally  the  even  price,  roost  nearly  that 
of  the  last  of  the  day  for  the  stodc  in  question. 

Bonds  are  cleared  only  on  special  occasions. 

For  clearing  each  100  shares  of  stock  of  $100 
par  value  a  charge  of  2J  cents  is  made,  and  only 
lOO-share  lots  or  multiples  thereof  are  cleared. 

To  facilitate  the  borrowing  of  money  on  the 
stock  exchange  ia  a  very  important  duty  of  this 
clearing-house  system.  If  Rice  4  Co.  bought 
600  shares  of  Labrador  and  Florida  at  100,  the 
next  day  they  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  be  obliged  to  pay  perhaps  150,000  to 
take  up  the  stock,  and  then  make  a  loan  with 
their  bank,  furnishing  a  margin  of  20  per  cent., 
thus  necessitating  a  cash  outlay  of  about  $10,- 
000.  But  they  m  turn,  at  an  agreed  rate  of 
interest,  loan  these  500  shares  to  Travers  & 
Co.,  the  clearing  house  just  ofTsetttng  the  next 
day.  As  may  be  seen,  no  money  changes  hands 
in  the  transaction,  and  Rice  &  Co.  are  not 
obliged  to  first  pay  for  the  500  shares  of  stodc 
before  loaning  them  to  Travers  &  Co. 

Stock  Exchange  Seat. — The  interest  in  a 
stock  exchange  which  enables  a  person  to  buy 
or  sell  securities  thereupon  is  not  called  a 
share  of  stock,  hut  a  "seat,"  to  own  which  one 
must  be  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  exchange, 
pay  his  initiation  fee,  and  share  in  the  exchange's 
assets  and  liabilities. 

The  business  transacted  naturally  affects  the 
demand  for  seats,  which  vary  in  price  accord- 
ingly. The  record  price  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  up  to  November  I,  1900,  was  $96,000; 
but  the  quotation  was  as  low  as  $2,750  in  1871, 
and  4ow|i  to  $13,000  in  1896.   On^9  exehu^ 
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the  Initiation  fee  is  92,000;  on  the  Boston 
Exchange,  $500;  up  to  January  1, 1907,  the  price 
for  a  seat  on  the  latter  was  937,500.  By  per- 
miasioa  of  the  proper  authorities  the  owner  of 
a  Hat  may  touisfer  or  sell  to  another  person. 

Commissions  for  tlie  sale  or  purchase  of  secu- 
rities can  he  charged  by  the  owner  of  a  seat  only 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  exchange. 
Between  members  rates  are  less  than  for  others. 
If  Alfred  White  owns  a  "seat"  but  does  not 
wish  to  go  upon  the  "floor"  to  personally  buy  or 
sell  securities,  he  may  employ  some  other  mem- 
ber to  act  for  him.  paying  him  a  reduced  com- 
mission amounting  to  $200  for  100  shares; 
from  whidi  the  term  "two  dollar  man"  orig- 
inated. 

Bond. — -A  coupon-bearing  (or  registered) 
note  under  seal.  The  instrument  by  which  a 
gOTermnent,  municipality,  or  corporation  con- 
tracts and  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
on  a  particular  date,  though  sometimes  reserv- 
ing the  right  for  earlier  payment.  Quarterly, 
semiannual,  or  annual  interest  in  represented 
tiie  coupons.  A  note  is  simply  a  definite 
promise  for  the  payment  of  money  signed  by 
the  party  bound  without  the  formality  of  wit- 
nesses or  seal,  while  a  bond,  according  to  the 
rule  in  many  jurisdictions,  must  be  witnessed 
in  the  same  way  as  a  deed  or  other  formal  con- 
veyance of  property,  and  requires  a  seal. 

Usually  a  government  or  municipality  simply 
isaues  its  promise  to  pay  under  seal  in  the  form 
of  a  bond,  although  to  pay  the  principal  or 
interest,  or  both,  certain  revenues  are  sometimes 
pledged;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  mortgage  prop- 
erty to  secure  the  issue,  as  is  generally  done  in 
the  case  of  a  "corporation  bond." 

When  corporations  have  issued  the  limit  of 
stock  legally  permitted,  but  require  additional 
money;  or  when  the  issuing  of  stock  at  satisfac- 
tory prices  does  not  bring  in  sufficient  funds  for 
the  capital  of  the  corporation,  it  issues  "bonds." 
If  a  prosperous  company  earning  and  paying, 
for  instance,  10  per  cent,  diviwids  upon  ita 
stock,  requires  more  money  for  extensions  and 
additions,  and  were  to  issue  more  stock,  that 
would  be  tiie  same  as  borrowing  money  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  eent.  But  having  found  that  the 
needed  money  can  be  raised  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  bearing  S  per  cent  interest,  it  makes  such 
an  issue,  wim  the  expectation  that  the  increased 
capital  will  return  earnings  as  great  as  that 
already  invested,  or  10  per  cent.  Therefore,  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the  sate  of 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the 
anticipated  earnings  of  the  new  capital,  or  6 
per  cent.,  would  result  in  increasing  the  rate  of 
dividends  upon  the  stock  already  issued. 

GkKvermnent  Bonda. — Only  the  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  were  for- 
merly understood  by  this  term,  but  now  it  in- 
cludes the  government  issues  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Japan,  etc.  Our  government  bonds 
sell  at  a  lower  interest  return— equivalent  to  a 


higher  price — than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Of  those  baring  only  2  per  cent,  interest,  the 
lowest  rate  of  any  issue,  there  are  outstanding 
over  $000,000,000,  this  being  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  government  maintains  the 
standard  of  gold  payments  and  is  believed  to  be 
able  to  meet  its  obligations;  that  the  bonds 
cannot  be  taxed  by  the  government,  state,  or 
other  municipality  of  the  Union;  and  that  na- 
tional banks  may  deposit  them  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  secure  circulation  (the  issuing  of 
national  bank  notes). 

Coupon  and  registered  bonds  are  issued  by 
the  government.  Registered  bonds  cannot  le- 
gally be  tran^erred  into  (wupon  bonds,  but 
coupon  bonds  may  be  changed  into  r^stered 
bonds  of  the  same  loan.  If  this  is  to  be  done, 
send  them  to  the  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Divisiou  of  Loans  and  Currency."  The  conver- 
sion is  made  without  charge  by  the  department. 
The  "transfer  books"  close  on  the  15th  day 
of  the  month  preceding  interest  payment  on  the 
4  per  cent,  loans  of  1925.  In  all  other  cases 
the  books  are  closed  during  the  whole  month 
immediately  preceding  datra  of  interest  pay- 
ments.  If  bonds  are  not  received  for  tranarer 
before  or  on  the  .day  named  for  the  closing  of 
the  books,  the  interest  for  that  quarter  will  be 
paid  to  the  parties  whose  name  appears  in  the 
old  bonds,  as  they  cannot  be  transferred  until 
after  the  books  are  reopened. 

Whether  the  interest  is  held  in  the  form  of 
money,  draft,  or  check,  and  whether  the  bonds 
are  owned  by  a  corporation  or  an  individual, 
the  interest  upon  United  States  'government 
bonds  is  taxable,  according  to  a  decision  to  that 
effect  handed  down  by  the  United  States  su- 
preme court  in  1906.  Transactions  in  govern- 
ment bonds  are  carried  on  more  largely  Uirough 
bankers  than  upon  the  stock  exchange,  the  quo- 
tations in  such  cases  varying  somewhat  from 
those  upon  the  latter  place. 

If  the  low  interest  is  no  objection,  govern- 
ment securities  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  nations  are  probably 
the  safest  investment  that  can  be  made,  as  they 
are  in  constant  demand  among  insurance  com- 
panies, banking  institutions,  etc.,  and  always 
afford  a  ready  market.  Furthermore,  they  are 
less  affected  than  any  other  securities  by  in- 
dustrial and  political  conditions. 

By  the  financial  bill  which  became  law  on 
March  14,  1900,  the  United  States  government 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  has  issued  bonds 
payable  specifically  in  United  States  gold  coin. 
Three  classes  of  bonds,  viz.,  those  bearing  inter- 
est ( 1 )  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  payable  on 
February  1,  1004;  (2)  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
payable  July  1,  1907,  and  (3)  at  3  per  cent,  per 
annum  payable  August  1,  1908,  were  surren- 
dered for  exchange  into  2  per  eent.  consols. 
The  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, outstanding  on  July  1,  1008,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Title  of  loan. 

AuthorlzlDK  act. 

Rate  of 

loterefit. 

When  redeemable. 

Amount. 

Marcli  14, 1900  

9646,2S0.160 
68,946.4a0 
118.488.900 

54.631.980 
14,186,500 

June  28,  1902.  and 
December  21, 190K... 

After  Auaustl,  1908  

After  February  1, 1B25. .... 

After  AoRnst  1. 1916  

After  November  20. 1908.. 

S897.60S.990 
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Of  the  "bondi  above  mentioned  the  oonioli  ot 

1980  and  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  are  paya- 
ble, principal  and  interest,  in  United  States 
gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  value.  The  3 
per  cent,  bonds  of  1908-1918,  the  4  per  cent, 
bonds  of  1026,  and.  the  3  per  cent,  certificates  of 
indebtedness  are  payable  in  *'coiii." 

INSURAHCE. 

Insurance  in  some  form  or  other  is  probably 
as  old  as  maritime  commerce.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  first  rides  to  be  insured  against  were 
incidental  to  the  dangers  of  the  From 
inraring  vessels  against  loss  by  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  piracy,  marine  inauranee  was  extended  to 
cover  the  lives  of  the  mariners,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  merchants,  who  in  those  days 
used  generally  to  accompany  their  merchandise 
shipped  to  Mediterannean  ports.  These  mer- 
chants before  embarking  would  pay  a  premium 
to  some  underwriter  to  guarantee  payment  of 
their  ransom  in  the  event  of  capture  by  Moorish 
or  other  pirates.  Gradually  the  field  of  insur- 
ance became  widened,  and  a  policy  was  issued 
to  any  person  who  paid  the  necessary  premium. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  insurance  was 
to  safeguard  creditors,  especially  those  who  ad- 
vanced money  with  which  to  purchase  some 
lucrative  post  (for  until  comparatively  modem 
times  appointments  were  usually  bought  and 
sold).  The  Chamber  of  Insurance  was  founded 
in  1674  by  royal  patent  for  the  purpose  of  reg> 
ulatiiw  and  registering  all  such  contracts. 
This  Chamber  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
of  London,  1666,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  "Of- 
fice of  Assurances."  Policies  could  there  be  reg- 
istered verbatim,  but  presumably  the  bulk  of 
the  transactions  related  to  marine  insurance. 

I.  Life  Znaurance. — 'The  object  of  life 
insurance  as  a  provision  for  wife  and  children 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeoith  century;  and  the  ear- 
liest  record  of  insurance  with  such  an  object  is 
dated  1622.  Life  insurance  seems  to  have  been 
invariably  imderwritten  by  private  individuals 
up  to  1699,  that  being  the  year  in  which  the 
first  association  was  established,  viz.,  "The  So- 
ciety of  Assurance  for  Widows  and  Orphans." 
In  1706  another  English  society  was  founded, 
called  "The  Amicable  Society  for  a  Perpetual 
Insurance."  This  was  to  consist  of  2,000  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  paid  an  entrance  fee  of  ten 
shillings  and  a  yearly  subscription  of  £6,  48. 
The  same  amount  of  premium  was  paid  by  each 
member  irrespective  of  age,  but  no  person  was 
admitted  under  12  or  over  66.  It  was  not  till 
1807  that  varying  rates  of  premium  were  intro- 
duced. This  society  was  amalgamated  with  the 
"Xorwich  Union"  in  1864.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Amicable  was  the  only  insurance 
society  to  survive  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

"Life  insurance"  (or  "assurance"  as  it  is  fre- 
quently termed  in  England)  is  really  depositing 
one's  money  in  a  savings  bank,  with  this  gam- 
bling feature  attached, — the  company  wagers 
that  the  insured  will  live  beyond  a  certain 
period,  and  the  policyholder  bets  that  he  will 
not;  for  which  privilege  he  is  asked  to  pay 
an  immoderate  charge,  and,  should  he  win  his 
bet,  his  estate  collects  the  amount  of  the  wager. 

Assessment  and  fraternal  insurance  compa- 
nies are  the  cheapest  but  not  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, to  insure  in.   "Term  insnranoe"  is  the 


cheapiest  kind,  the  face  of  the  policy  being  paid 
only  when  death  occurs  before  the  end  of  the 
agreed  time,  the  only  expenses  necessary  for  the 
company  to  figure  into  the  premiums  being  those 
from  death  losses  and  cost  of  management.  Pol- 
icies of  this  kind  are  not  as  a  rule  of  long  dura- 
tion, being  usually  token  out  to  cover  some  par- 
ticular risk.  A  ."term  insurwice"  policy  with 
renewable  features  is  an  inexpensive  and  exeel- 
lent  form  for  the  benefit  of  one's  family.  Tar 
a  man  with  a  yearly  salary  or  income  which 
is  not  likely  to  increase,  the  best  plan  is  the 
"level  premium,"  which  although  more  expen- 
sive at  the  beginning  than  "term  Inanranor'  ia 
not  so  later  on. 

State  supervision  of  insurance  companies  was 
begun  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1849  the  first  general  insurance  act  was 
passed  by  New  York  state,  and  Its  insurance  de- 
partment was  inaugurated  in  1859.  Four  years 
previously  Massacmisetts  had  established  its 
insurance  department,  and  adopted  the  Actua- 
ries Table  of  Mortality,  based  on  the  records  of 
17  British  companies.  England  in  1866  adopted 
the  English  Life  Table,  No.  3,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, and  in  1868  substituted  the  American  Ex- 
perience Table.  Each  state  of  the  Union  is  now 
provided  with  an  insurance  department^  besides 
its  own  insurance  code.  The  first  non-forfeiture 
law  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  in  1861 ;  this 
required  the  insurance  society  to  recc^ize  the 
equities  which  policyholders  have  in  the  general 
funds  of  the  companies  upon  retiring.  The 
practice  of  allowing  "surrender  value"  in  the 
case  of  lapsing  policies  is  an  outcome  of  this 
legislation.  Other  states  have  passed  laws 
along  the  same  lines. 

Aoiording  to  the  latest  returns  the  life  insur- 
ance in  force  in  the  United  States  (including 
assessment  insurance)  is  $20^09,016,460;  Great 
Britain,  $4,426,124,000;  Germany,  $1,400,000,- 
000;  France,  $727,673,358;  Austria,  $370,621,- 
630;  Scandinavia,  $160,402,801;  Switzerland, 
$144,412,864;  Russia,  $62,839,902.  The  assets 
of,  and  amount  insured  by,  the  principal  Ameri- 
can companies,  January  1,  1908,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


OOHPASIBS. 

HewTorkUfe,N.  Y  

HetropoUtao,  N.  Y  

Hotual  life.  H.  T  

Equitable  Ufe,N.Y  

FrudeaUal,  N.  J  

Nortbwestem  Hotnal,  Wis... 

Mutual  BeneBt,  H.  J  

Fenn  Hotaal,  Pa  

John  Hancock  Hatual,  Uses. 

Aetna  Life.  Ct  

Union  Central,  Obio  

Hassacbasetts  Hulnal  

ProvWent  Life  and  Tnut.  Pa . 
Travelers*  (Life  Department) 

New  Enaland  Untnal  

CoDDectfcut  Untnal  

NatloDal  Ute.  Vt  

State  Hutual.  Mass  

ndellty  Mutual,  Pa  

Germsnla,  N.  Y  

Pbcenix  Hatas],Ct  

Home  Life,  N.  Y  

Msnbattan  Ufe,  N.  Y  

Berkshire  Life,  Mass  

Union  Mntaal.  Me  

Wsshlngton  Ufe.  N.  Y  

BecurltT  Mutual,  N.  Y  

Connecticut  General  

Cotombltn  National  

United  States.  N.  Y  


Insurance  in 
force. 


1,8N.946.68I 
1,4S2,752.«I6 
l,840,12S.aH 
1,887,807,016 

440,7^990 

428.966,270 
278,116,166 
271.027 JS74 

2U.47B.2W 
m,gR6,78S 
180.886.420 
178.873.SaO 
174.7I6.00& 
151,779.382 
121.72(l,7M 
119,462,264 
114,569,968 
108,090,718 
88.198.297 
60.066,814 
64.910.790 
62^^,607 
67.669.821 
48.478.969 
88.4273W 

asjtoo.886 
Kjm,an 


Gross 
assets. 


I5U.762.78S 
309,835.777 
610jn9,976 
460.788.026 
161,047.694 
280.0M.222 
112,4S?.40< 
92.0*9,882 
49.421.801 
86.708.289 
62,264.668 
46.mAI8 
60,964.095 
46,151,682 
44.464.097 
66.752.380 
40.692.165 
80.618J)11 
1&404,601 
89.622,162 
28.891.147 
20.660.968 
20.421.876 
16.448,888 
U.771,872 
19,118M6 
4,921,779 
7J82.210 

8,826.777 
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XL  Vlre  Inraruee. — ^Tbose  taking  out  fire 
insurance  nuiy  benefit  by.  the  following  sugges- 
tions:— 

That  you  may  understand  your  rights,  become 
familiar  with  tne  laws  of  the  state  imder  which 
you  are  insuring.  No  matter  how  much  the  in- 
surance is  above  the  value  of  the  property,  you 
can,  in  most  states,  collect  only  the  amount  of 
the  actual  damage;  but  in  New  Hampshire  and 
some  other  states,  in  accordance  with  the  "valued 
policy"  in  effect  thei'e,  you  may,  should  the 
buildings  be  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  collect  the 
amount  of  the  loss,  without  r^ard  to  the  amount 
of  insurance  placed  thereon ;  and  so  the  company 
will  most  probably  not  insure  the  property  for 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  agent 
to  allow  premises  intended  for  occupancy  to  re- 
main vaeuit  longer  than  is  provided  for  in  the 
policy. 

If  the  foundation  of  a  building  is  impervious 
to  Are,  or  if  it  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  in- 
sured should  the  building  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  item  of  foundation  may  be  specifically 
omitted  from  the  policy. 

An  accurate  list  of  all  the  furniture  or  per- 
sonal property  insured,  giving  the  probable  value 
of  each  article,  should  be  made,  and  kept  in  a 
place  secure  against  fire.  By  some  people  the 
bills  of  all  articles  of  furniture  and  property 
covered  by  snch  an  insurance  are  filed  away, 
that,  should  a  dispute  arise  over  the  adjustment 
of  a  claim,  they  ma^  be  produced  as  evidence. 
If  a  change  is  made  in  the  location  of  furniture 
or  movable  goods  covered  by  such  an  insurance, 
the  agent  must  be  notified. 

The  insurance  policy  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
building  insured  therein. 

Read  the  policy  through,  noting  the  date  of 
expiration,  as  the  agent  may  not  at  the  time  in- 
form yon  tha.t  it  has  expired,  and  so  your  prop- 
erty may  go  unprotected.  Make  sure  that  it 
contains  a  clause  permitting  other  Insurance, 
and  also  a  clause  oorering  loss  or  damage  from 
lightning. 

Carefully  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

Premiums  should  be  paid  promptly. 

Notify  the  agent  immediately  in  case  of  loss. 

It  is  less  expensive  In  the  long  run  to  take 
out  a  policy  for  some  period  like  three  years 
than  one  for  a  shorter  Ume. 

The  policy  should  bear  this  or  a  similar  in- 
dorsement if  the  property  is  mor^piged. 

"Payable  in  case  of  loss  to  

mortgagee,  as  his  interest  may  appear." 

The  fire  insurance  statistics  regarding  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  United  States 
(1008)  show  that  there  were  347  stock  and  271 
mutual  eompanies,  with  an  a^^gate  capital  of 
988,660,679;  assets,  exclusive  of  premium  notes, 
$566,677,747;  net  surplus,  $176,726,623;  cash 
premiums  received  during  year,  $316,810,104; 
total  cash  income  during  year,  $342,268,242; 
paid  for  losses  during  year,  $147,080,344;  paid 
for  dividends  during  year,  $26,009,878;  ex- 
penses other  than  losses  and  dividends  during 
year,  $108,688,988;  total  disbursements  during 
year,  $281,788^10;  risks  written  daring  year, 
$82,000,000,000. 

The  condition  of  the  prindpal  joint-stock 
eompanies  doing  business  in  tha  tinited  States  is 
giTCB  aa  follows  for  1908: — 


OoWAXns. 


Home,  New  Tork  

Hartford.  Ct  

ContinenUI,  Mew  Sork.. . . 

Aetna,  Gt  

Oerman-AinericaD.  N.Y.. 
Liverpool,  London  AOlobe 

Royal,  England  

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Amerlcs  

Phoenix.  New  tork  

Pboeolz.  Ct  

nre  AsflocUtlon,  Fa  

National.  Ct  

American,  N.  J  

Sprinsfleld  F.  A  M  

Queen,  N«w  York  

N.  British  A  Hereautilu. . . 
GommerclKl  Union,  Eugl.. 

PeDDBylvaDla  Fire  

FlremeD'B  Fund  

CoDoectlcut  Fire  

Qtinnanla,  N.  Y  

American  Central,  Uo.... 
Sc.  FauIF.  A  H.,  Ulnn.... 

BofltOD,  MSM  

Firemen's,  N.  J  

Scottish  Union  *  Nut'l.. . . 

Northern,  England  

Northwestern  Nat  l,  Wis. . 

New  Hampshire  Fire  

NisKBra  Fire.  N.Y  

Glens  Falls,  New  York . . . 
Globe  A  Rutcers,  N.  Y.... 

Hanover  Fire,  N.  Y  

Munich,  Germanr  

Sun,  England  

Westchester  Fire.  N.  Y . . . . 

London,  Ensland  

Phoenix,  England  

PalaUne,  England  

Norwich  Union,  Ecclaiid. 


Admitted 
assets. 


«2o,8e2.egs 

18.882.806 
16,899,462 
U,884,56» 
18.508.088 
12.560,211 
lL.8»4.0e3 
11.221.740 
8,719,795 
7,965,454 
7,8*0.676 
7.45S.965 
7,230.788 
7.204.969 
6,844.560 
6,832.711 
6,744.997 
6,462. 1  !7 
S,9S8.065 
6.817,424 
6,185.660 
6.0S9.623 
4.994,843 
4.801 .570 
4,701.069 
4.663,344 
4.692,681 
4,633.883 
4,600, 404 
4.S26.789 
4,287,271 
4.163,182 
4,114.164 
8,898.267 
8.790.767 
8.685.089 
8,261,453 
8.071,445 
8.068,759 
2,987.740 


Capital. 


Net 
surplus. 


2.>!*-'  'XjO 
1  IOmKJ) 
I.K'mXX) 
1  ;J«^.'"XO 

*.'■'  ')(» 

:.  ijio 

i.  .-.-) 
- ,-  J 

 ) 

1  ( 

7  -■■■•) 
-..-...«) 

] 

•Vl"iii..) 

1  .,.-■■-1) 

I  "  ) 

].■"'■■■■) 

^•.■••■) 

1  .ijmi  hh) 

•  Jllli  lIU) 
].,..*.,».( 

].r... 
■.i  ■  1.1  «0 


].i"i-'.iiO<) 

•..1  Hi  1*0 

;niLi,ooo 

■300.000 

■aWfloo 

*2m.iioo 

"i.iiHXt 


«6.70B.21I 

8.188.006 
7,608,591 
8J)29,6S0 
4.416,368 
4,401.167 
8.094,181 
976.343 
849.462 
!. 425,837 
1,786.786 
1.168,273 
1.601.615 
862.399 
1.961.639 
2,698.689 
1,88.^.166 
1.615.284 
603,221 
1.042.596 
949.261 
817.793 
1,048.519 
1.9611.842 
2.148.371 
2,847,6a'i 
1,835,196 
1.153  691 
I.3I4.368 
786.090 
2.020.693 
1.098.782 
864.0UL 
1.295 J»4 
1.061.969 
907,460 
783.686 
90S,S71 
1,049.64-' 
538,461 


'The  New  York  law  requires  a  deposit  of  f200,000 
from  foreign  companies  with  the  insuranca  department. 
This  is  treated  by  the  department  as  "deposit  capital," 
and  the  surplns  stated  in  the  next  column  is  "surplus 
beyond  deposit  capital"  and  other  liabilities. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  annual 
property  losses  in  the  United  States  by  fires 
from  1800  to  1008: — 


Tears. 

Property  loss. 

Insurance  loss. 

1S90 

»10S,998.7g2 

965,016.465 

1891 

143,764,9ff7 

90,676,918 

1892 

I61.616.0Se 

98,611.988 

1893 

167,544.870 

106,994.677 

1894 

140.006,484 

89,674,689 

1896 

142,110,283 

84.689.080 

1896 

118,737,420 

78,903,800 

1897 

116,354,670 

66,722,140 

1898 

130,598,905 

73.796.060 

1809 

153,597,830 

92,683,716 

1900 

160,929,805 

96,403,650 

1901 

174.160,680 

106,680,690 

1902 

161.488,366 

94.776,046 

1903 

146,302.165 

87,900,000 

1904 

230,620,131 

188,314.212 

1906 

166,221,660 

100,336,420 

1900 

444,326,124 

276,782,270 

1907 

215,671,260 

1I4.646W 

1S08 

*287.000,000 

•186.000.000 

Total 

n,8BG,U6,882 

*  Estimated. 

DX  Aflaesament  and  Fraternal  Insur- 
ance.— very  old  form  of  insurance  commonly 
maintained  by  Granges  and  secret  orders.  As 
each  member  is  assessed  for  his  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  the  society  and  the  death  losses, 
the  annual  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  insured 
is  not  a  fixed  sum,  but  ia  subject  to  change. 
It  is  probably  the  cheapest  kind  of  insurance, 
but  also  the  moat  uncertain,  many  associations 
having  failed,  while  the  assessments  are  some- 
times nigh,  it  is  taken  out  principally  in  small 
amotmta  and  hy  persons  of  limitea  means. 
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TV.  Ini^astrlal  Insorance. — Insurance  for 
Bmall  amounts,  payments  on  the  premium  being 
usually  made  each  week,  taken  out  by  those  who 
cannot  or  who  do  not  wish  to  insure  for  so 
large  a  policy  as,  perhaps,  $1,000.  While  it  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  ordinary  insurancCf 
the  cost  is  nearly  double,  and  it  is  criticised  by 
many  as  encouraging  the  inau ranee  of  children 
and  infants,  which  is  objectionable,  especially 
among  the  very  poor.  In  many  cases  a  burial 
fund  18  provided  by  such  insurance. 

v.  Accident  I^aurance. — By  this  form  of 
insurance,  taken  out  largely  by  travelers  or 
by  those  whose  work  is  perilous,  the  one  taking 
a  policy  may,  in  case  of  accident  to  himself 
reo>rer  from  the  company.  The  payment — 
aceording  to  the  policy — is  so  mueh  per  week 
during  Uie  time  of  disablement,  and  is  usually 
limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  weeks,  or  it  is  a 
given  sum  if  death  results  from  the  accident, 
or  smaller  stated  sums  if  the  loss  of  sight  or 
of  a  limb,  or  a  lesser  permanent  injury,  is  suf- 
fered. The  latter  payments  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  weekly  payments  on  account  of  disa- 
bility. 

Accident  insurance  In  England  owes  its  rise 
to  the  sudden  development  of  railway  traveling 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  United  States  it  dates  from  the  formation  of 

the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1863.  Originally  the  premiums 
were  uniform,  regardless  of  age  or  occupation; 
but  now  all  occupations  are  grouped  into 
classes  of  varying  degrees  of  risk.  As  a  rule 
no  person  under  18  or  over  65  is  accepted  for 
this  form  of  insurance. 

Accident  insurance  has  been  made  an  adver- 
tising feature  by  many  periodicals,  a  fixed  in- 
surance covering  the  purchaser  of  the  current 
issue  until  the  appearance  of  the  next  number. 

VL  Liability  Insurance. — In  regard  to 
certain  classes  of  securities,  notably  those  of 
street  railways,  this  subject  should  be  considered 
by  investors.  Even  though  the  corporation 
named  is  thought  to  be  of  good  financial  stand- 
ing, accidents  are  quite  likely  to  occur,  especially 
where  grades,  curves,  etc.,  are  necessitated,  and 
the  company  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  out 
for  damages  a  sum  equal  to  its  earnings  for 
some  time  to  come,  perhaps  even  suffering  finan- 
cial disaster.  But  unless  there  is  special  state 
legislation  to  the  contrary,  a  mortgage  has  prior 
right  over  a  claim  for  damages.  In  regard  to 
a  railroad  the  opposite  is  true.  But  most  rail- 
roads are  such  large  corporations  that  the  loss 
resulting  from  accidents  would  scarcely  be 
enough  to  cause  them  financial  distress. 

"Liability  insurance"  is  quite  generally  carried 
by  gas  and  electric  light  companies,  and  th^  do 
not,  besides,  offer  much  risk  of  accident  to  the 
public  the  responsibility  for  which  would  rest 
with  the  company. 

A  very  desirable  and  not  expensive  class  of 
insurance  called  "Employers'  Liability  Insur- 
ance" is  carried  by  many  corporations,  insuring 
against  loss  to  the  company  by  aeeidrat  to  em- 
ployees. 

VH.  Xarine  InsuTance. — That  form  of 
marine  insurance  which  is  still  practised  under 
the  name  of  "bottomry,"  and  which  is  virtually 
the  mortgage  of  a  vessel,  was  well  known  to  the 
Romans  and  is  thought  to  have  been  in  use 


among  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.  If  the 
vessel  failed  to  arrive  safely  the  lender  lost  botii 
the  principal  and  the  interest.  Modem  marine 
insurants  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Lombards  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  still  further  developed 
by  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  first  legislation  in  England  on  the  matter 
was  an  act  of  1601  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
first  English  companies,  viz.,  the  London  Assur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Royal  Exchange  As- 
surance Corporation,  were  chartered  in  1720, 
previous  to  which  the  business  was  controlled 
entirely  by  private  underwriters.  The  latter 
still  continued  to  transact  the  greater  part  of 
the  business,  and  underwriting  was  generally 
carried  oo  at  the  coffee-houses  of  the  day.  The 
most  famous  of  these  coffee-houses  was  Lloyd's, 
in  Tower  Street,  London,  and  marine  insurance 
became  so  identified  with  its  name  that  when  an 
association  of  underwriters  was  organized  about 
1 770,  the  name  "Lloyd's"  was  permanently 
adopted.  The  association  was  reorganized  in 
181 1,  and  incorporated  in  1871.  The  Lloyd's 
policy  is  the  form  used  in  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States;  Lloyd's  agents  are  to  be 
found  In  every  part  of  the  world  frequented  by 
merchant  vessels,  and  Lloyd's  classification  is 
the  one  universally  recognized  in  connection 
with  the  construction  and  seaworthiness  of 
ships.  Specific  information  regarding  ships  and 
shipping  and  various  maritime  matters  is  pub- 
lished annually  in  Lloyd's  Register  of  Britiah 
and  Foreign  Skipping. 

The  advisability  of  merchant  vessels  being 
well  rated  at  Lloyd's  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove their  general  construction  and  equipment; 
while  the  "Plimsoll  mark"  further  safeguards 
the  ship  and  crew.  The  Plimsoll  mark  is  so- 
called  from  Samuel  Plimsoll  (1824-1898),  whose 
trenchant  attacks  on  shipowners  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  Merchants'  Shipping  Act  in  1876 
which  made  it  compulsory  for  every  sea-going 
vessel  to  have  a  mark  painted  on  the  outside  of 
the  hull  indicating  the  maximum  load-line.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  empowered  to  detain  any 
vessel  which  is  loaded  in  excess  of  the  limit. 

More  than  three  quarters  of  the  marine  insur- 
ance in  the  world  is  underwritten  in  Great 
Britain.  American  sea-going  ships  are  usually 
registered  in  Great  Britain  in  order  that  they 
may  secure  British  cargoes. 

VJ.il.  Average. — In  maritime  law  and  ma- 
rine insurance  the  term  "Average"  denotes  the 
equitable  and  proportionate  distribution  of  loss 
or  expenditure  incurred  by  one  or  more  parties 
in  the  interest  of  all  persons  concerned.  In  the 
event  of  any  voltmtary  sacrifice  being  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  adventure  the 
contribution  levied  on  all  interested  parties  is 
termed  the  general  average.  It  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  falls  upon  the  gross  amount  of  ship, 
cargo,  and  freight  which  are  saved  by  the  sacri- 
fice. Originally  the  rule  applied  only  to  saeri- 
flce  1^  jettison,  but  has  become  extended  to  all 
voluntary  losses  made  for  the  common  interest. 
Marine  insurance  is  really  a  transfer  of  liability 
from  owners  to  underwriters  for  such  contrlbu- 
tinns  under  the  law  of  general  average. 

Particular  average  means  the  damage  or  par- 
tial loss  happening  to  the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight 
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in  consequence  of  some  unavoidable  accident; 
and  is  borne  by  the  individual  owner  and  not  by 
the  contributory  interests  in  general.  Exam- 
plea  of  particular  average  are:  accidental 
stranding  or  collision,  capture  of  ship  or  cargo 
by  an  enemy,  carrying  away  of  masts  by  storm; 
the  voluntary  cutting  away  of  a  mast  to  save 
the  ship  would  be  "general  averaas." 

Pelty  average  is  a  term  applied  to  sundry 
small  charges,  suefa  as  pilotage,  port  charges,  and 
the  like,  and  which  were  formerly  apportioned 
between  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo, 
but  which  are  now  generally  provided  for  in  tlie 
bill  of  lading. 

IX.  Lloyd's  Symbols. — Symbols  used  by 
Lloyd's  Maritime  Insurance  Asaociation  are  as 
follows:— 

Wooden  BMpa. — The  letters  A,  E,  I,  U  in- 
dicate groups  clas^fied  according  to  construc- 
tion, ^^rea  (I,  2,  3,  4)  fcdlowlng  the  letter 
refer  to  equipment;  e.  g.,  Al  denotes  that  both 
hull  and  equipment  are  in  first-class  condition. 
Figures  preceding  the  letter  refer  to  the  num- 
ber of  yeara  for  which  the  classiHcation  holds 
good,  e.  g.,  12A1.  In  the  event  of  Al  vessels  re- 
ceiving an  extension  (I  to  8  years)  the  symbol 
becomes  12Al-Cont.  6A1,  showing  that  the  12 
year  classification  continues  for  o  ^wtb  longer. 
Should  the  vessel  be  later  restored  it  might  still 
remain  in  the  Al  class  with  the  following  sym- 
bol: 12Al-Cont.  BAI-Rest.  6A1.  When  the  ape 
limit  has  been  reached,  and  if  the  vessel  be  still 
seaworthy  for  carrying  perishable  goods  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  A  is  marked  red.  It  only 
fit  to  convey  perishable  goods  on  shorter  voy- 
ages it  is  r»iBtered  A  in  olack. 

Iron  and  Bleel  8kipe^ — A  broad  A  is  used 
to  distinguish  them  fitnn  wooden  ships.  100  A 
to  90A  inclusive  designating  ships  that  need 
surveying  every  four  years.  86A  and  under 
require  surveying  every  three  years.  Equip- 
ment is  indicated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  wooden  ships.  The  highest  rating  a 
ship  can  obtain  is  lOOAl. 

The  classification  of  the  German  Lloyd's  in- 
troduces some  modifications  of  the  above  sym- 
bols. Wooden  vessels  of  inferior  construction 
are  designated  BI,  B,  CL,  and  CK;  iron  and 
steel  ships  4,  fk,  4i  ^i'**  the  numerals  100, 
90,  etc.,  prefixed,  denoting  the  structural 
strength.  The  small  figure  under  the  crossbar 
of  the  A  shows  the  number  of  years  still  to  run 
before  the  ship  is  again  surveyed. 

BKCUBITIES. 

I.  listed  Securities. — Before  a  security  may 
be  traded  in  upon  a  stock  exchange,  it  must 
comply  with  certain  rules.  A  description  of  the 
security  showing  plainly  every  detail  and  par- 
UsulaT  of  the  property  represented  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  offloers  of  the  exchange.  Also,  at 
regular  intervals,  each  company  whose  securi- 
ties have  been  listed  must  furnish  a  statement 
of  its  financial  conditions  and  eamingo.  All 
applications  for  placing  securities  upon  the  "list" 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  received 
and  considered  by  the  "Stock  List  Committee," 
which  reports  and  makes  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  same — giving  full  statement  of  the 
ormnization,  indebtedness,  resources,  earning 
aiM  capitalisation — to  the  "Gloverning  Commit- 
tee," in  charge  of  the  arrangement  and  revision 
of  the  regular  "list  of  securities."  Therefore, 


to  a  certain  extent,  "listed"  eeouritiee  have  the 
approval  of  the  exchange,  it  being  understood 
that  the  corporations  represented  are,  as  re- 
quired, furnishing  sworn  statements  of  their 
earnings  and  financial  condition  to  the  exchange. 

But  in  no  way  is  the  stock  exchange  surety 
for  the  real  value  of  an;^  security  "listed"  upon 
it,  "listing"  simply  indicating  that  the  public 
may  inform  itself  of  the  facts  and  figures  in 
regard  to  the  security,  and  it  does  ntn  follow 
that  a  security  is  any  better  if  listed  on  an 
exchange  than  one  not  so  listed. 

n.  Industrial  Becurities.— "Industrials." 
Securities  which  manufacturing  companies  issue. 
The  consolidation  of  a  number  of  firms  formerly 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  manufacturing 
causes  the  larger  "industrials."  But  as  yet,  in 
proportion  to  their  total  valuation,  bonds  have 
not  been  issued  upon  industrial  properties  so 
largely  as  upon  railways,  perhaps  because  the 
foreclosure  value  of  the  former  is  uncertain. 
For  their  value  depends  greatly  upon  their  suc- 
cessful conduct,  the  buildings  and  machinery 
l»eing  worth  little  for  other  use. 

This,  with  the  good  will  and  patents,  should 
be  considered  in  investigating  the  assets  of  new 
"industrials,"  as  none  of  these  things  are  of 
value  unless  the  corporation  is  prosperous.  Its 
eamliw  capacity  should  be  definitely  understood. 
Has  the  consolidation  reduced  expenses  and  in- 
creased the  earnings;  and  what  percentage  are 
the  latter  of  the  total  capitalization?  If  the 
company  is  carrying  a  "fioating  ind^tedness," 
what  is  the  reason?  Is  depreciation  correctly 
charged?  It  is  very  easy  to  deceive  the  public 
by  the  way  the  books  are  kept.  On  an  average, 
from  year  to  year,  one  half  the  net  earnings 
should  bo  reserved  as  a  surplus  or  used  for  per- 
manent improvements,  the  other  half  being 
divided  among  the  stockholders.  In  times  of 
extended  business  and  financial  disaster,  con- 
sumers do  not  hesitate  to  cancel  contracte,  and 
to  enforce  them  to  any  great  extent  has  not 
proved  worth  while.  Therefore  do  not  think 
serionsly  of  the  fact  that  orders  are  in  hand 
for  months  ahead  for  the  full  capacity  of  the 
plant.  What  does  deserve  consideration  is  the 
value  of  the  product  of  the  plant  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  necessity  of  continued  opera- 
tion; also  to  what  extent  the  company  can 
control  its  special  line  of  business  by  the  control 
of  raw  material  or  otherwise. 

Beware  of  "over-capitalization"  in  considering 
stocks.  Tlie  value  of  the  property,  above  the 
bonds,  if  any,  plus  the  necessary  working  capital, 
is  usually  the  value  of  the  preferred  stock,  while 
that  of  the  common  stock  is  the  result  of  econ- 
omies in  operation  from  centralized  management. 

III.  Ballroad  SeeuritieB. — Since  fim  rail- 
roads are  the  transporters,  not  the  producers, 
of  wealth,  their  earnings  are  the  best  indication 
of  existing  business  conditions;  and  the  price  of 
their  stocks  and  bonds  is  governed  very  largely 
by  the  earnings. 

The  better  grade  railroad  bond,  safely  con- 
sidered, probably  gives  the  best  rate  of  interest 
return  obtainable  to-day;  and  the  permanent 
solvOTCv  of  such  a  corporation  is  reasonably  as- 
sured, unless,  in  the  future,  the  road  is  managed 
selfishly  or  poor  financiering  causes  it  to  be 
overburdened  with  debt. 

But  the  selection  of  a  railroad  bond  Is  an  in- 
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tricate  problem,  since  it  is  easy  to  be  de- 
ceived hy  such  terma  of  bond  issues  as  first 
consolidated,  geaeral  mortgage,  consolidated 
mortgage,  and  prior  liens.  Before  investinff,  the 
real  status  of  such  mortgage  should  be  dearly 
understood,  issues  not  precMed  Iqr  earlier  mort- 
gage to  be  preferred. 

Be  sure  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  railroad 
company  is  keeping  up  and  improving  its  phys- 
ical condition,  and  for  that  purpose  is  making 
proper  expenditures  directly  from  the  earnings. 
Roads  which  have  not  within  the  past  ten  years 
■pent  910,000  per  mile  for  such  cause  are  con- 
sidered behind  the  times,  but  those  which  have 
done  so  without  thereby  increasing  their  indebt- 
edness should,  if  everything  else  is  equal,  be 
considered  sound  financially.  Sometimes  ex- 
penditures for  improvements  are  met  by  increas- 
ing the  capital  account  by  the  issue  of  new 
securities,  and  it  is  then  understood  in  this 
country  that  the  limit  in  the  increase  of  per 
cent,  of  net  earnings  to  capitalization  has  been 
reached. 

Careful  investigation  should  be  made  of  oom< 
petition  or  likelihood  thereof,  the  importance  of 
the  terminals,  the  management  of  the  property, 
its  control,  and  the  class  of  business  tributary 
thereto.  Find  out  if  the  freight  rates  are  ex- 
cessive, especially  if  the  railroad  is  not  doing  an 
interstate  business,  and  therefore  not  regulated 
by  the  railroad  rate  law.  Study  carefully  the 
earnings  of  a  railroad  under  construction. 

In  Amerioa^  bonds  are  issued  with  a  definite 
maturity,  and  although  refunded  and  not  paid 
when  due,  we  yet  consider  what  will  be  the 
value  of  property  at  the  maturity  of  the  loan. 
In  England,  irredeemable  debentures  are  issued, 
making  possible  a  careful  analysis  of  the  earning 
power  01  the  road,  that  tlie  interest  rate  may  be 
permanent,  as  with  stock.  Possibly  the  English 
way  is  correct,  for  not  considering  that  it  may 
be  bou^t  by  some  other  company,  if  a  railroad 
under  good  management  and  normal  conditions 
cannot  earn  its  charges,  its  value  Is  doubtful. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

Public  finance  is  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  ths  state.  It 
is  intimately  related  to  political  science  and 
political  economy,  drawing  largely  from  both 
and  yet  contributing  to  both.  The  leading  Qer- 
man  authorities  on  the  subject  treat  public 
finance  as  an  integral  part  of  political  economy, 
although  as  a  science  the  former  is  much  older. 
Under  medieval  governments  the  methods  were 


simple,  for  expenditures  were  met  from  the  per- 
sonal revenues  of  the  ruler,  or  by  gifts,  fees, 
penalties,  etc.;  there  being  no  separation  of  the 
income  of  the  state  from  that  of  the  sovereign. 
But  as  soon  as  a  direct  levy  was  made  in  order 
to  secure  a  revenue  for  public  needs  beycmd  the 
upkeep  of  the  royal  household,  public  finance 
I>oth  as  a  science  and  an  art  b^an  to  be  studied. 
The  greatest  impetus  given  to  the  subject  pre- 
vious to  the  nineteenth  century  was  by  the  writ- 
ings of  the  German  Cameralists;  but  in  England 
and  France  public  finance  was  more  or  less  neg- 
lected, the  only  section  of  the  subject  to  receive 
any  attention  being  taxation. 

Public  finance  falls  naturally  under  four 
heads,  viz.:  Public  Expenditure,  Public  Revenue, 
Public  Indebtedness,  and  Financial  Administra- 
tion. 

L  Public  Bxpendltore. — ^Expenditures  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  those  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  including  tiie  general  txfenM- 
tures  for  the  support  m  the  acmiinistrative  and 

legislative  departments,  national  defense  and 
maintenance  of  order,  education,  construction  of 
public  buildings:  and  those  for  the  benefit 
of  individuals.  The  second  category  may  be 
subdivided  into  (1)  expenditures  conferring  a 
special  benefit  on  certain  classes,  because  of 
their  incapacity  or  dependence,  and  treated  as 
common  benefit,  e.  g.,  relief  of  poverty  and  sick- 
ness, old  age  pensions,  care  of  the  defective; 
(2)  expenditures  conferring  a  special  benefit  on 
some  and  a  common  benefit  on  all,  e.  g.,  the 
administration  of  justice,,  the  postal  service,  and 
special  rights  such  as  copyrights  and  patent 
rights,  the  laying  out  of  streets,  building  of 
roads,  etc.;  (3)  those  conferring  a  special  bene- 
fit only  on  individuals,  e.  g.,  all  of  the  great 
industries  carried  on  hy  the  state  or  by  cities, 
all  government  and  municipal  monopolies  and 
the  Uke. 

Under  a  federal  government  like  that  of  the 
United  States  expenditures  must  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  central  and  the  state  gov- 
ernments, and  further  between  the  latter  and 
the  local  governments.  The  total  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  government  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1788  to  1908  have  been:  For 
civil  and  miscellaneous,  f4,252,721,906;  war, 
$6,364,623,667;  navy,  92,327,207.161;  Indiana. 
$469,338,140;  peusioiu,  93,893,483,740;  interest, 
$3,191,817,866;  total,  920,490.042.660.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  government  by  fiscal  years  from 
1893  to  1908:— 


Tears 

eadinr 
June  80. 

Olvll  SDd 

mlacellaneoos 

tteniH. 

W»r 
department. 

VrV7 
department. 

FenslonB. 

Intnest  on 
pablfe  debt. 

ToUl 
ordinkry 
expendttnrei. 

1898 

1103. 732.799 

«49.641,773 

830,136.084 

813.845.347 

1169,367.658 

8Z7.264.S92 

8388.477.964 

1894 

102.166.471 

54,567,980 

31,701,294 

10.293.482 

141.177,286 

27.841.406 

W7.744.86T 

1896 

98.279,780 

51.aH.7S9 

28,797,796 

9,939.754 

141.396.229 

80.978.080 

SS6.195.29B 

1896 

87.216,235 

60.830.921 

27.147.732 

12.165.528 

139.434,001 

36.S85.029 

862.179,446 

1897 

90.401.287 

48.950,267 

84.561.546 

13.016.802 

141.068,164 

87.791.110 

866,774,150 

1898 

96,620,506 

91,992.000 

58.823.985 

10.994.668 

147.452,869 

37.685.066 

443,868,688 

189» 

119.191.2S6 

229.841.254 

63.942.104 

12.805.711 

189,394.929 

89.696.926 

a06.O72.I80 

1900 

105. 773.190 

134,774.768 

&'>.968.078 

10,176.107 

140.877.816 

40.160.3SS 

487.718.792 

1901 

122.2S2.003 

144.616.697 

60,506.978 

10,896.078 

139.823.622 

82.34Z9?g 

609.967,868 

1902 

113,469.324 

112,272,216 

67.808.128 

10,049.565 

138.488,560 

29,108.046 

471,190.858 

1903 

124.944.290 

118,619,620 

82.618.034 

12.936,168 

138.426.646 

28.566.386 

606,099.007 

19M 

186,766.708 

115,086.411 

102.956.102 

10.488,350 

142.660.266 

24.646,490 

583,402.821 

1906 

146,962.649 

122,17.'i.074 

117.550,808 

14,236.074 

141,773,964 

24.690.944 

667.278.918 

1906 

120,000.627 

98.669.462 

110,966.167 

12.746,512 

14t.084.0n 

24.810.826 

668,727 JM6 

1907 

13«.117,11» 

101.671.881 

97,606,696 

lft.140,292 

189.290.no 

878.880^8 

1908 

146^980 

110,284 J6i 

118,7383*7 

UJIW.7U 

U8,8B7.98B 

21,421.990 
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H.  Public  Bevenue. — The  main  sources 
of  public  revenues  are  threefold:  (a)  taxes,  that 
is,  revenue  collected  from  all  the  citizens  by 
compulsion  on  the  ground  that  what  is  neoes- 
sary  for  and  bOMflcial  to  alt  should  be  con- 
tributed to  by  all;  (b)  fees,  that  is,  revenue  col- 
lected by  compulsion  and  which  oonfers  some 
special  benefit  upon  the  persons  from  whom  it 
is  levied;  and  (c)  "prices,"  that  is,  contractual 
rcTenue  or,  in  other  words,  wealth  created  by 
the  state  for  itself.  Revenue  is  also  derived 
from  gifts,  property  by  reversion,  fines  and  pen- 
alties, and  the  lilce,  but  these  minor  sources  play 
a  comparatively  insignificant  part  in  public 
finance. 

In  the  days  of  feudalism  the  needs  of  the 
state  were  provided  for  without  the  use  of 
money;  but  with  the  growth  of  public  functions 
came  Uie  need  of  public  revenues.  At  first  ex- 
traordinary pavments,  that  is,  those  beyond  the 
receipts  from  domains,  were  of  a  voluntary  na- 
ture, as  is  clearly  shown  by  their  names — 
beden,  benevolencet,  dona,  petitioner.  Aa  the 
requirements  became  permanent  the  demands 
grew  also  permanent  and  eventually  became  com- 
pulsory. This  change  has  invariably  been  coin- 
cident with  the  growth  of  constitutionalism  and 
popular  representation;  and  the  revenues,  which 
originally  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
monarch,  gradually  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Compulsion 
is  now  a  universal  feature  of  taxation,  while 
the  uniformity  of  the  revenue  systems  of  various 
countries  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 


same  principle  underHoi  them  all,  vix.,  that 
common  necessity  and  benefit  b^t  oonunon  obli- 
gations. Modifications  in  the  forms  of  taxa- 
tion ar«  owing  to  the  search  for  new  measures, 
but  the  justification  remains  the  same.  "Prices," 
as  Professor  Seligman  calls  them,  represent  the 
value  of  commodities  or  services  mtide  or  ren- 
dered by  tlie  government  expressed  in  terms  of 
money.  These  contractual  revenues  or  "prices" 
merely  represent  a  change  in  form  of  the  wealth 
already  ownedj  the  state  converting  into  money 

Erivileges,  services,  and  material  things  which  It 
as  brought  into  being. 
In  addition  to  a  revenue  system  being  ade- 
quately productive  and  capable  of  yielding  a 
steady  income,  it  must  likewise  be  elastic,  per- 
mitting of  expansion  in  case  of  sudden  need. 

Under  a  federal  form  of  government  it  is 
necessarv  that  the  constituent  states  should 
have  independent  revenues,  for  lack  of  financial 
independence  tends  to  beget  a  loss  of  political 
independence.  In  the  United  States  this  is  pro- 
vided for  by  leaving  direct  taxation  to  the  state 
and  local  governments,  while  customs  duties, 
to  a  large  extent  excise  duties,  are  left  to  the 
Federal  government. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  United  States  from 
the  beginning  of  the  government,  1789,  to  1908 
have  been:  From  customs,  $10,623,877,484; 
internal  revenue,  9704,728,492;  direct  tax,  9328,- 
131,944;  public  lands,  9391,960,383;  miscella* 
neous,  91,781,736,077;  total,  excluding  loans, 
920,741,630,749.  The  following  table  shows  the 
receipts  of  the  United  States  guvemment  1^  fis- 
cal years  from  1803  to  1908: — 


Tears  ending 
Jimeao. 

Onstoms. 

Internal 
revenue. 

Sales  of 
public  lands. 

MisceUaoeons 
soorcea. 

Total  revenue. 

Szceas  of  rev- 
enoa  over 
ordtuary 

expenditures. 

US8 

t9».S5B.017 

tieO.290,130 

18.182,090 

«18,36S.S9e 

1386,818.629 

12,841,674 

UH 

U1.81&681 

147.111.2SZ 

1.973,637 

17,118.618 

297,722,019 

*69.S03,261 

18K 

lS2,ie8.017 

143,421  .S72 

1,106,847 

16,706.438 

818,890.076 

*42,806,22S 

1S96 

ie0.021.7S2 

146.702.866 

1,006.523 

19.186,061 

826,976,200 

*2S.203.246 

U07 

17S,5M.iaS 

146.686.774 

864,681 

23,614,422 

347.721.906 

•18,062.264 

1896 

M0.819.6M 

10B.H3,040 

1.248,129 

84,846,631 

406.S2I.S35 

•88,047,247 

UW 

20S,U1.22S 

272.486,648 

3.070.137 

83.324.840 

515.652,666 

•89,898.667 

1900 

233.164.871 

296,327.927 

2.836,883 

85,911,171 

667,240.852 

79,527.060 

1901 

238,686,456 

807.180.664 

2,966.120 

88,964,098 

687.686.338 

77,717.984 

1S02 

2S4.444,70» 

271380.122 

6,261,927 

29.891.476 

562.478.233 

91,287.376 

1W8 

28<,i70JS82 

230310,124 

11.024.744 

84,082.224 

660,396,674 

64,297,667 

19M 

282,904,119 

9,288.842 

87.169.723 

640,631,749 

•41,770,572 

im 

2Bl.7g0.8S7 

234.096,741 

7.017,011 

41.863,076 

544,274,686 

•23.004,229 

1900 

aOO.W7,413 

249,063,888 

7.686,624 

87.607,010 

594,914.715 

26,187,141 

1907 

888.280,120 

270.809,888 

11.663.178 

60.218.442 

665,806.134 

86,M&.648 

1906 

285.680,853 

260,714,008 

12,715.709 

60,785,898 

809.896.768 

•90.228.825 

*Kzpenditnres  In  exceas  of  revenue. 
United  States  Intanial  Bereniw  TaatM. 

Behadnle  of  artlcin  and  occupations  Bub}aot  to 
tax. 

SPECIAL  TAXES  AND  RATES. 

BMtlfl«ra  of  leas  than  500  barrels  a  year,  $100; 
reetifiera  of  500  barrels  or  more  a  year,  f200. 

Wholesale  tiqnor  dealers,  |1D0;  retail  liquor  deal- 
ers,  <Z5. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquora,  950 ;  retail 
dealers  In  malt  liaaora  $20. 

Uannfacturers  of  stills  $60;  and  for  stills  or 
vorms,  manufactnred,  each,  $20. 

Brewers:  Annual  nannfactare  leaa  than  500  bar- 
rels, $50;  annual  manufacture  600  barrels  or  more, 
$100. 

Hannfacturera  of  fllled  cheese,  $400;  wholesale 
dealers  In  filled  cheese,  $250;  retail  dealers  in  fllled 
cheese,  $12. 

Uannfacturers  of  oleomaraarine,  $600:  wholesale 
dealers  tn  oleomargarine  artificlallT  colored  in  imita- 
tion of  butter,  $480;  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomar- 
garine free  from  artlfiolal  coloration,  $200 ;  retail 
dealers  in  oleomargarine  artlflciallr  eolorad  In  Imi- 
tation of  bntter,  $46;  reUll  dealera  In  olaanuxsarlu 
Iraa  from  artUolBl  Misratioa,  $4. 


ICanufaetnrers  of  adulterated  bntter.  $600;  whole- 
sale dai^crs  in  adulterated  butter,  $480;  retail  d«al- 
era  tn  adnlterated  butter,  $48 ;  maDufaeturers  of 
process  or  renovated  butter,  $50;  manutaeturers, 
paclters,  or  rapaokars  of  mixed  flour,  $12. 

DISTILLED  BFIBITS,  XTO. 

Diatllled  aplrlu  per  sallon,  $1.10;  stampa  for  dis- 
tilled spirits  intended  for  export,  each,  10  ea&u, 
except  when  affixed  to  packages  containing  two  or 
more  6-gallon  cans  for  export,  5  cents. 

Case  stamps  for  spirits  bottled  In  bond,  10  eenta. 

Wines,  liquors,  or  compounds  knowa  or  denomi- 
nated as  wine,  and  made  in  imitation  of  sparkling 
wine  or  champagne,  but  not  made  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  Uaited  States,  and  liquors  not  made 
from  grapes,  currants,  rhubarb,  or  berries  grown  In 
the  TJnited  States,  but  produced  br  being  rectified 
or  mixed  with  distilled  spirits  or  by  the  infusion  of 
any  matter  in  spirits  to  be  sold  as  wine,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  wine,  in  bottles  containing  not  mora 
than  one  pint  per  bottle  or  package,  10  cents;  aame, 
in  bottles  containing  more  than  1  pint,  and  not 
moT«  than  1  quart,  per  bottle  or  psekage.  20  cents 
(and  at  the  same  rata  for  any  larger  quantity  of 
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inch  iBArelundiia,  lunrerer  pot  ap  or  whstcrer  msr 
be  the  paekBga). 

Orapfl  brmndy  used  tn  tbe  fortiflcfttton  of  pnxe, 
nreet  wins,  under  an  act  approved  Juno  7,  1906 
Cto  bo  MBOtaed),  per  gallon,  8  cents. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS.  ' 

Fermented  liquort  per  barrel,  containing  not  more 
than  SI  gallons,  fl  (and  at  a  proportionate  rate 
for  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  sixths,  and  eighths  of 
barreli);  more  than  one  barrel  of  81  gallons,  and  not 
mora  tiuui  63  gallons.  In  one  package,  92. 

TOBACCO  AKD  SNUPF. 

Tobacco,  however  prepared,  man  a  fac  tared,  and 
sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  per  lb., 
6  cents;  snnfF,  however  prepared,  manufactOKd,  and 
■old,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  per  lb.,  6 
cants, 

CIGARS  AND  OIOARETTES. 
Cintrs  of  all  descriptions  made  of  tobacco  or  any 
BVbatitote  therefor,  and  weighinK  more  than  8  lbs. 
per  thonaand,  $8;  cigars  of  all  descriptions  made  of 
tobacco,  or  any  substitute  therefor,  and  weighing 
not  more  than  8  lbs.  per  thousand,  18  cents  per  lb., 
64  cents;  cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  3"  lbs. 
per  thousand  and  a  wholesale  value  or  price  of  more 
than  f2  per  thouaand,  30  centa  per  lb.,  $1.08;  cig- 
arettea  weighing  not  more  than  8  lbs,  per  thousand 
and  of  a  wholesale  ralne  or  price  of  Dot  more 
than  fa  per  thousand,  IS  coots  per  lb.,  54  cents; 
elgarettea  weighing  more  than  8  Iba.  per  thou- 
sand,  $8. 

OLEOUAROARINE. 

Oleomargarine,  domeetie,  artlflcially  colored  to  look 
like  butter,  of  any  shade  of  yellow,  per  lb.,  10 
cents ;  oleonanarlne,  free  frraa  coloration  that 
eauaea  it  to  look  liae  butter,  of  any  ahade  of  yellow, 
per  lb.,  K  of  1  cent;  oleomargarina,  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  per  lb.,  15  centa. 
ADULTERATED  BUTTER  AND  PROCESS  OR  REN- 
OVATED BUTTER. 

Adulternted  butter,  per  lb.,  10  cents;  proccaB  or 
renovated  butter,  per  lb.,  ^  of  1  cent. 

FILLED  CHEESE. 
Filled  cheese,  per  lb,,  I  cent;  same.  Imported,  par 
lb.,  8  cents. 

OPIUM. 

Prepared  smoking  opium,  per  lb.,  flO. 

MIXED  PLOUR. 

Mixed  flour,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  or  more  than 
S8  lbs.,  4  centa;  half  barrel  of  98  lbs.,  or  more  than 
49  lbs.,  2  cents;  quarter  barrel  of  49  lbs.,  or  more 
than  2A%  lbs.,  1  cent;  eighth  barrel  of  24 U  lbs., 
or  less,  M  ot  1  cent.  (Mixed  flour  Imported  from 
forei^  conntriea.  in  addition  to  import  antics,  most 
pay  internal  revenue  tax  aa  above.) 
CIRCULATION  OF  NOTES  PAID  OUT  BT  BANKS 
AND  BANKERS. 

Circulation  isaned  by  any  bank,  etc.,  or  person 
(except  a  national  bank  taxed  under  Section  6214, 
Revised  Statutea,  and  Section  IS,  Act  March  14, 
1900),  per  month,  1-12  of  1  per  cent. 

Clrcnlatlon  (except  national  banks)  exceeding  90 
per  cent,  of  capital,  in  addition,  per  month.  1-6  of  1 
per  cent. 

Banks,  etc.,  on  amount  of  notes  of  any  person, 
atate  bank,  or  state  banking  aasoclation,  used  tor 

circulation  and  paid  out,  10  per  cent. 

Banks,  etc.,  bankers,  or  aasociationa,  on  amount 
of  notes  of  any  town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation 
paid  out  by  them,  10  per  cent. 

Every  person,  firm,  association,  other  than  national 
bank  associations,  and  every  corporation,  state  bank, 
or  state  banking  association,  on  the  amount  of 
thrir  own  noUa  uM>d  for  circulation  and  paid  out  by 
them,  10  per  cent. 

Every  such  person,  flrm^  association,  corporation, 
state  bank,  or  state  banking  aaaociatton,  and  also 
every  national  banking  aasoctation,  on  the  amount  of 
notea  by  any  person,  firm,  association,  other  thnn  a 
national  battking  association,  or  of  any  corporation, 
itate  bank,  or  state  banking  association,  or  of  any 
town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation,  naed  for  eircu* 
lation,  and  paid  out  by  them,  10  per  cent. 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

Playing  cords,  per  pack,  containing  not  more  than 
S4  cards,  2  cents. 

TAXES  NOT   PAYABLE  BY  STAMPS. 

Tax  on  deSciencies  in  production  of  spirits — on 
exceaa  of  materials  used  in  production  of  spirits; 
on  circulation  of  banks  and  bankers:  on  notes  paid 
ont  by  banks  and  othera;  on  brandy  used  In  the 
fortification  of  wine.  Penalties  of  60  per  cent,  and 
100  per  cent. 


m.  Public  IndebtednesB. — Public  indebt- 
edness consists  of  both  funded  and  unfunded 
debts.  A  funded  debt  is  one  which  provides 
capital  for  permanent  needs  or  for  purposes  of 
war,  and  covers  a  longer  period.  An  unfunded 
or  floating  debt  is  generally  for  some  temporary 
need,  sucH  for  insUnce  aa  the  payment  of  the 
current  dues  of  the  treasury,  and  is  of  relaUvely 
shorter  duration.  Ko  sharp  line,  however,  can 
be  drawn  between  these  two  classes. 

A  state  may  borrow  in  only  two  ways:  (a) 
by  compelling  people  to  lend,  (6)*  by  offering 
terms  to  which  people  assent.  The  first  may 
be  termed  forced  debts;  these  are  mostly  obso- 
lete, but  irredeemable  paper  money  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  a  "forced  loan."  The  second  may 
be  styled  contractual  debts,  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  viz.,  contracts  containing 
provisions  intended  to  insure  additional  contt- 
dence,  and  those  where  confldenoe  is  so  assured 
that  no  such  provisions  are  taken.  The  first 
group  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes:  (t) 
where  confidence  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
loans  are  not  expended  but  are  detained  to  meet 
the  debt  charges;  such  as  voluntary  deposits 
with  and  without  interest,  statutoir  deposits 
including  guarantee  funds  of  various  kinds  with 
and  without  interest,  insurance,  deposits  of  coin 
or  bullion  to  secure  circulating  notes,  and  estates 
in  hands  of  the  courts  pending  litigation;  (2) 
where  confidence  rests  on  the  fact  that  definitely 
specified  revenues  are  set  aside  for  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  based  either  on  the  revenues  of  a  par- 
ticular period,  or  on  prices,  fees,  or  special  taxes. 
The  second  group  oomprisea  contracts  which  call 
■for  (a)  repayment  of  the  principal  only,  e.  g., 
redeemable  notes  not  legal  tender  and  not  as* 
sored  by  any  deposit;  (b)  payment  of  principal 
and  interest,  e.  g.,  bonds  and  annuities,  and  (c) 
payment  of  interest  only,  e.  g.,  perpetual  bonds 
and  permanent  annuities.  As  a  nile  the  lead- 
ing nations  are  able  to  secure  loans  without  re- 
sorting to  any  special  method  of  gaining 
confidence,  their  credit  alone  being  suiHcient. 
The  greater  part  of  European  debts  consists  of 
"perpetual  bonds,*'  which  fix  no  date  at  which 
they  mature,  but  are  redeemable  whenever  the 
debtor  state  chooses. 

The  first  debts  of  the  United  States  were  in 
the  form  of  simple  perpetual  bonds  with  no  lim- 
itations. After  the  war  of  1812,  a  time  limit 
was  set  within  which  it  was  promised  not  to 
redeem  the  bonds.  The  "limited  option"  debt 
was  introduced  by  the  United  States  government 
in  1S02,  the  bonds  being  made  "re£emable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  five 
years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  date  ot 
issue."  These  were  termed  "five-twenties."  A 
like  plan  was  followed  in  the  so-called  "ten- 
forties."  Next  in  importance  to  perpetual 
bonds  are  the  "terminable  annuities";  but  life 
and  other  terminable  annuities  are  being  re- 
placed by  perpetual  bonds.  The  favorite  Euro- 
pean form  of  public  debt  is  that  of  lottery  loans, 
liut  as  this  partakes  of  the  nature  of  gambling 
it  is  a  form  which  finds  no  favor  in  Oreat 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

liOcfll  governments  usually  raise  loans  to  pro- 
vide means  for  .some  productive  enterprise,  sufih 
as  water  works,  street  railroads,  gas  or  light- 
ing plant,  etc.  These  are  called  "productive 
loans,"  and  the  enterprises  so  financed  are  in 
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themselves  an  additional  security.  Sometimes 
national  governments  have  "invested"  debts  of 
this  kind.  PruBsia'a  debt  for  instance  was 
almost  entirely  contracted  for  the  purchase  oi 
railroads,  which  provide  both  the  interest  and 
the  Binking  fund. 

FUBLIO  DEBT  OF  THE  VHITED  STATES. 

The  following  classification  of  the  public  debt 
is  taken  from  an  official  statement  dated  i^ovem- 
ber  1.  1908:— 

IntereBt-besring   debt   f 8B7,2S8,990.00 

Debt  on  whicn  jotereat   hu  eeaied 

since    mttnrity    8,738,235.26 

Debt  beu-ing  no  Inlerest   892,665,652.78 

AsrreKkte  of  interest  »<)  non-Inter- 

eat  bemring  debt   $1,298,057,878.04 

Certificfttea  mod  Treunry  notes  off- 
set hy  an  eqnsl  amount  of  cash 
in  the  Treasury    1.844,815,809.00 

Aggregate  of    debt,    including  cer- 

tiflcstes    snd    Treasury    notes ....  92,637,973.747.04 

CASH  IN  THE  TEEASUBY. 
Gold    eertlficatea .  . .  9850,817,869.00 
Silver  certlficstes. . .  488,793,000.00 
Treasury     notes  of 

1890    4,705,000.00 

 91.344.815.869.00 

Natiooal  bank  5  per 

cent,  fund   923,400.117.40 

Outstanding  checks 

and  warrants   11,009,147.08 

Disbursing  ofiicers' 

bslances    ...   68,561,127.36 

Post  office  depart- 
ment  account....  3,573,193.11 

Miscellsneous    items  2,761,975.58 


Beserre  fund  9150,000,000.00 

Available    cash  bal- 
ance   166,882.253.18 


109,805,660.58 


816,682,253.18 


Total  91,770,503,082.71 

Cash  balance   in    the    Treasury  No- 
vember 1.   1909.  exclusive  of  re- 


9166,882,253.18 

J«n.  1. 

Jan  1, 

July  1. 

1702 

-t 

lH73t2.2:M.4K2, 993.20 

17^ 

i50.T.i.',r.:il  *n 

"1 

1RT4  2.251. 690.4«i8-4.3 

17M 

7m,  I'.T.Ii'i,- 

1K75  2,232, 2W. 531, 95 

17BS 

IN!n,7l7.-W  ".'.1 

KW 

-! 

Wld  2,1X0.395,067.15 

170B 

Kt7 

1877  2.205,301,392.10 

i:w 

i<2.0MA7fl.?Z 

1*W 

lu-iai,'.'.'! 

M 

1S78  2.256,20.5.«K„W 

170H 

7tl,[!W,fi29  l  -J 

Iffld 

1K79  2.840„M7.232.04 

■JM,<liH,nfi'j 

1K80  2.128, 791. 064  .ei 

im 

l»Al 

j;i..V.*(.fl«i 

-.^ 

IKHl  2.077, 389,2fB,58 

tsoi 

m2 

2f.,fi01,L"Jt 

1W<2  ],9!fi.BK8.£7I4.03 

wra 

Jitlv  1. 

lWt3  1.892.547.412.07 

1808 

1W*4  1.838,904,607.67 

1804 

Jl,4i;i  liVJ 

f<| 

1?«5  1.K72,340,5."i7.14 

1806 

}f2-.Sl2,lS(3.fjO 

ih,:rl',.:^i  ni 

1886  1.788.438.697.78 

im 

7.V  733, 27(1, 6G 

1K4II 

:'7 

Dec.  1. 

1807 

flO;2lfi,3!IH.fi1 

m7 

:7 

Mm  1.664,461,538,38 

6.''i,]»fi,3l7.!C|t«i« 

4T.Ml><i;i' 

-3 

1(«8  1,680.917,706.23 

im 

117.033, 132,ftM*f'.l 

ril.O«il 

'  9 

1HR9  1.617.372,41'J..S3 

1810 

B3.1TS,2L7,M 

IffM 

■s 

1M90  l„S49.206.12fi.48 

HIT 

4.><,nWi,ftH7,7li':H,'.l 

1H91  1,546.961,695.61 

18  rj 

■15.ai»,737  90  iMfta 

71 

1892  1,.W3.612,455.63 

5.'>.9G2,R27,fiT'lSKl 

,S!>.»(j!1,11T 

TO 

Nov.  1. 

1814 

ill.l'f^.'Me  24 

i2.2i±SS. 

>i 

1893  I.,'i49,.')66,a53.63 

1816 

«».«TI,«i«J,35|]»i^»5 

-  G 

lr494  ].626.1,S4,037.68 

1816 

127.3a4,!B3.74 

31,m,.'.;T 

-) 

lH!tt  1.7 17 .4Hl. 779.30 

1817 

i:n.49i,iK.'>.]r> 

:w.<imi,Kn 

^  i 

IH%  1,785.412.640.00 

18  m 

4i,y  11,^-1 

f 

1K97  1.KOS.777 ,643.40 

1810 

ef,..',a,iMfl.Ki 

jHSO 

,'W,-li»fi,H:s: 

1«98  1.'J64.837.130.M 

ISSO 

91.l)l.S,.Wfi.]& 

18GU 

lil.i'y2.2'-7 

1R99  2.092,6^.024.42 

1P21 

mi 

72 

1900  2,132,373,081.17 

im 

aa.si«j,r.76.9e 

mi 

.Wi-i:r;,ik 

n 

1901  2.1.'il.Wfi.743.H9 

im 

».SJfi,B77,2« 

i,n!i,:;j.i;'.-' 

■  i 

1902  2,175.246.1fiH.»9 

IfW 

W,2»777.77 

],KJ-.,TK4 

7 

litOl  2,21H,i«a,772  «9 

1K» 

S8.7S8,.482.71 

inns 

2,'Wi,'l-17,^'. 

1 

1901  2.304,697,418.61 

IfOS 

liH,0S*,0fi9.9!) 

Mm 

a,T7:i,2:-i'i.i7- 

r,-9 

1905  2.293,816,382.34 

im 

73,987,»17.» 

\m 

2,B7!t.l;i;.KR  K7 

Deo.  I, 

tiT.4?i.0*3« 

m» 

2,fl]l,flh-.s'->l 

19 

1906  2.429,370.043.54 

5H.1^1,4I3(~ 

2,,'.MS,l,'V'J:,'2r 

'>! 

Nnv.  1. 

im 

*H.,VL'i,-IO(i..ri'' 

1»70 

-1 

1907  2.492.231,51ft..'H 

mi 

SH,l'2fl,l!lHW  lf-71 

'J,3rhi.211.:i'i, 

.;2 

190S  2,637.373,747.04 

itm 

■j,asi.2SJ.a-> 

7« 

PBDTOIPAL  07  THE  PUBUO  DEBT. 

Thft  preceding  table  shows  the  outstsndinE  principal 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Ststes  on  Jsnusry  1 
of  each  year  from  1792  to  1842  inclusive;  on  July  1 
of  each  year  from  1643  to  1886,  inclusive;  on  Decem- 
ber 1  of  each  year  from  1867  to  1892,  inclusive;  on 
November  1,  from  1893  to  1907,  inclusive,  except 
December  1,  1906. 

BONDED  DEBTS  OF  STATES. 

The  bonded  debts  and  sEsessed  valuation!  of 
states  and  territories  according  to  the  latest  returns 
are  ss  follows : — 


Statkb  and 
TxaRiTositg. 

Total  assessed 
T^uatlon. 

Per  ct. 
actual 
value. 

Tax 
rate 
per 
91.000. 

Bonded 
debt. 

KV,529,553 

60 

96.50 

916.194.000 

Arizona  

80,637,511 

40 

7,50 

1,012.000 

Arkansas  

902.181.663 

50 

6.75 

1,290,500 

Callfomis 

1,994,611,229 

100 

4.00 

(fl)  1.726,500 

Colorado  (d)  .. 

465.000,000 

4.60 

2,300.000 

Connecticut . . . 

{*)  791.769.979 

FuVl 

876.100 

(c)7[i,'J'"i  iXIU 

766.786 

DIst  Columbia 

27'',ni  l.lif 

"67 

15.66 

11,103.750 

Florida  

(o)14J.DIs.m71 

7.50 

601.567 

(/)69:',53''  H7!i 

"66 

5.00 

7,136,000 

Idaho  

ll5,riwj  (ftfi 

4.34 

1^.000 

IlUnoia  

l,12li,W".:i  1,^7 

Full 

6.00 

None. 

1.767.N]  'i  IMT 

60 

S.36 

1,389,615 

693. a-' ^  ,>H 

25 

4.00 

None. 

2,46'J,'i''l 

00-100 

.90 

623,000 

Kentucky  <&).. 

m.i'*:'.""' 

5.00 

26,000 

Louisiana  (a).. 

459,^1.. '7'! 

6.00 

11,108.000 

Maine  (b) 

S6Q,M  l.iU'i 

Full 

2-m 

(A>  1.095.000 

1.60 

(i)  5.978,926 

Mass,  (a)  

106,796,662 

MIchlRSD  (a).. 

1.851  ""\ 

"so 

2.41 

None. 

Ulnnesota  

1,037  "IT  11.1 

60 

550,000 

Hississippi  (d).. 

22-'.^'iT. 

6.66 

2.887.026 

(01,621.771  -1  ; 

"«3% 

1.70 

None. 

Montana  

(/)25LKV 

100 

2.60 

None. 

89l.7;t"i,ir,l 

20 

6.25 

None. 

Nevada  (o).... 

44.4IVl,!f  iT 

613.000 

N.  Hampshire. 

244,y7-J 

ioo 

706,700 

New  Jersey  Id] 

91ft.lt-. TM 

New  Mexlco(a) 

4t.'.'l.'7l<. 

'26 

14.66 

965.123 

9,m..3i-.,-r. 

8.61 

26.230.660 

N.  Carolina  <a) 

{n57.'-..!!-|.,;i|.! 

"75 

4.30 

6.880,960 

North  Dakota.. 

{t)^,i**'.i>f- 

20 

6-20 

692.000 

Ohio  (*)  

60 

1.35 

None. 

Oklahoma  (a).. 

9f'h.ti^:'i,i"JH 

25 

6.60 

None. 

Oregon  (6)  

18H,(x'*i,^i 

33 

5.45 

None. 

Pennsylvania. . 

5,769,777,327 

0)72.334 

Rhode  Inland.. 

488,978,107 

"76 

1.80 

3.6,W.000 

8.  Carolina  (a). 

(0  267.438,067 

40 

4.50 

6,685.774 

South  Dakota.. 

283,696.268 

3.00 

■fe)  2,50,000 

Tennessee  (a). . 

(0474,866.640 

166 

3.50 

14.236.767 

Texas (6). 

1,139,022.730 

3.80 

8.989,400 

Utah  (a)  

146,204.050 

"m 

5.00 

900.000 

183,188.070 

Pull 

1.30 

(6)  ia^.500 

Vlrginla(d).... 

423,842.680 

4.00 

24.363,795 

WsBhlnKton . . . 

67S.070,&28 

'60 

6.70 

1,000.000 

West  Virginia.. 

850,000.000 

80 

.85 

None. 

WlBConflin  <()).. 

1,384,580.77.') 

75 

11.27 

2,251.000 

Wyoming  

67,,'>80.0fil 

25 

6-20 

182.000 

The  returns  for  the  flscal  year  1908,  except  when 
otherwise  indicated,  (a)  Fiscal  year  1907;  (b)  Ducal 
year  1905;  (c)  fiscal  year  1003;  (d)  fiscal  year  1902; 
(e)  floating  indebtedness;  (/>  including  rsitroads:  (g) 
floaling  indebtedness,  9230.660;  (A)  October  10,  1900; 
(i)  net  debt,  9562,901;  (j)  net  debt;  (fc)  exclusive  of 
railroad,  telephone  and  telegraph  property. 

IV,  Financial  Administration. — Financial 
administration  is  concerned  with  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget,  the  control  of  tlie  public 
funds  and  expenditures,  and  the  collection  of 
the  revenues.  The  importance  of  correct 
methods  of  fiftcal  administration  has  been  more 
frencrally  recognized  in  Europe  than  in  t>ic 
United  States  or  Great  Britain,  where  the  sub- 
ject has  been  largely  left  to  publicists  and 
jurists. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  modern  fiscal 
Hystcms  is  the  establishment  of  the  budget,  and 
the  right  of  the  people's  representatives  to  vote 
ta\es  and  appropriations.  In  America  compar- 
atively little  advt^nce  has  beeji  mude  be^'ond  t|}9 
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first  fiscal  methods  that  were  established.  But 
in  European  countries  the  budget  has  reached 
a  higher  development,  due  largely  to  ocmfiieting 
interests  of  the  legislature. 

In  England  the  fiscal  year  commenceB  April 
1,  and  ends  March  31.  Each  administrative  de- 
partment prepares  its  "Estimates"  for  the  com- 
ing year  in  the  fullest  detail,  and  upon  these 
minute  statements  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer bases  his  estimate  for  presentatioii  to  Par- 
liament; he  at  the  same  time  presents  a  brief 
showing  how  he  expects  to  raise  revenues  to 
meet  the  proposed  expenditures,  and  what  new 
taxes,  etc.,  if  any,  are  needed.  This  statement 
forms  the  budget.  Neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly can  Parliament  increase  the  appropria- 
tions requested  by  the  Ministry,  nor  can  it  add 
new  appropriations. 

In  the  United  States  the  reports  of  the  ad- 
ministrative t^Bcera,  the  president,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  are  made  to  Congress, 
but  no  formal  budget  is  presented  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  finances  are  regularly  dealt  with  by 
two  separate  committees,  viz.,  the  "Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means"  and  the  "Committee  on 
Appropriations,"  dealing  respectively  with  taxa- 
tion and  appropriations.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional control  of  these  committees,  nor  is  there 
anything  theoretically  to  prevent  any  member 
of  the  House  from  presenting  aji  entirely  new 
set  of  bills  on  his  own  account  without  refer- 
ence to  the  committees. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  protective  policy 
the  United  States  government  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  large  funds  which  are  independent  of 
the  expenditures.  The  revenue  laws  are  neces- 
sarily sundered  from  appropriations.  The  sys- 
tem has  its  advantages,  but  it  entirely  prevents 
any  systematic  supervision  of  the  finances  as  a 
whole,  and  permits  of  no  gauging  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  various  appropriations. 
Unlike  England,  where  credits  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  nscal  year,  in  the  United  States  they 
usually  remain  in  foree  until  the  whole  sum  is 
used  up  or  till' the  object  is  attained.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  American  system  is  that  it 

Srmits  greater  scrutiny  by  the  legislature  of 
e  specific  items  of  each  appropriation. 
In  England  after  the  budget  has  been  voted 
the  funds  are  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, subject  only  to  the  order  of  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  general.  No  payment  can 
be  made  without  (1)  an  act  of  Parliament,  (2) 
a  requisition  by  the  treasury  issued  to  the  comp- 
'  troller  general,  ( 3 }  a  credit-grant  for  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  act,  (4)  a  treasury 
order,  for  the  money  to  be  transferred  to  the 
paymaster  general  of  the  service.  When  the 
expenditures  have  been  made,  the  various 
accounts,  with  their  vouchers,  are  examined  by 
the  Parliament  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 

In  the  United  States  the  executive  officers 
hold  direct  control  of  the  funds,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  Congress.  The  original  system  of  con- 
trol, audit,  and  record  was  very  complicated 
and  was  changed  by  the  Act  ol  Congress  of 
July  31,  1S94.  Six  auditors  are  now  appointed: 
(1)  For  the  Treasury  Department,  (2)  for  the 
War,  (3)  for  the  Interior,  (4)  for  the  Navy, 
(5)  for  the  State,  etc,  (6)  for  the  Post  Office. 
This  division  of  accounts  is  a  distinct  gain  both 
in  speed  and  itimpllcity. 


OUBTOMS  DUTIEa 

These  duties  are  levied  upon  onmnodities 

when  they  cross  the  national  frontier,  or  enter 
within  a  customs  area.  Duties  on  goods  enter- 
ing a  city  are  called  octroi,  and  are  more  of  the 
nature  of  excises.  Originally  customs  duties 
were  levied  both  on  imports  and  exports.  With 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  European  nations  have 
almost  altogether  aboUslied  duties  on  exports; 
Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  still  re* 
tain  a  few  export  duties  on  indigenous  prod- 
ucts. The  German  customs  duties  yield  nearly 
27  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  the  English 
25  per  cent.,  the  French  and  the  Italian  15  per 
cent.  The  purposes  of  customs  duties  are 
both  fiscal  and  politicaL  The  difi'erence  be- 
tween a  protective  tariff  and  a  revenue  tariff 
ma^  be  described  as  follows:  A  protective 
tanff  is  primarily  designed  to  prerrait  importa- 
tion, entirely  or  partially,  and  to  raise  the 
prices  of  imported  commodities  so  as  to  protect 
and  encourage  the  native  product.  A  revenue 
tariff  is  fixed  so  as  not  intentionally  to  leave 
any  trace  upon  native  industries,  and  is  baaed 
on  principles  like  those  of  the  excise,  the  duties 
being  laid  upon  commodities  of  great  consump- 
tion and  tax-bearing  capacity.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, however,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  for  the  effect  of  all  ciwtoms 
duties  on  trade  is  very  far-reaching.  With  the 
exception  of  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, Norway,  and  Denmark,  the  protective 
principle  is  generally  applied  to  every  customs 
tariff. 

In  fixing  the  protective  tariff  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  if  the  duties  are  so  high  as  to 
afford  absolute  protection,  loss  of  revenue  will 
result  from'  the  foreign  commodities  which  per- 
force are  excluded.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  uiat 
the  importation  of  any  article  b^ns  to  fall  off 
is  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  tariff  haa  exceeded 
the  highest  revenue-producing  limit.  The  rev- 
enues will  then  he  diminished,  while  the  sub- 
sidy to  the  producer  will  be  increased.  In  ef- 
fect this  subsidy  is  paid  by  the  consumers 
within  the  country  in  the  form  of  higher  prices; 
while  the  duties  themselves  are  generally  paid 
by  the  consumer  and  not  by  the  foreign  uip- 
per.  The  foreigner  pays  the  entire  tax  only  in 
cases  where  the  home  market  is  well  supplied, 
and  where  the  country  from  which  the  commod- 
ity is  exported  is  overstocked.  In  certain 
other  cases  conditions  are  such  that  the  for- 
eigner pays  the  tax  temporarily  or  pays  it  only 
in  part. 

The  customs  tariff  was  the  only  source  of  tax 
revenue  which  the  new  Federal  government  had 
after  the  War  of  Independence.  The  first  tariff 
act  was  passed  July  4,  1788.  Until  1812  the 
tariffs  were  virtually  revenue  and  not  protective 
tariffs.  New  industries  then  began  clamoring 
for  protection  and  from  1816  onward  a  protec- 
tion sentiment  was  sedulously  fostered.  The 
only  serious  reaction  against  this  policy  was 
in  the  so-called  free-trade  period  from  1846  to 
1860.  The  duties  on  classified  articles  ranged 
from  6  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
but  many  of  these  duties  were  reduced  in  1857. 
On  March  2,  1861,  Congress  passed  the  Morrill 
tariff,  which  increased  protective  duties,  partic- 
ularly on  woolen  goods  and  iron.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  a  series  of  new  tariffs  iem 
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made,  imponng  duties  np<Ht  commodities  hith- 
erto free,  and  ralaing  the  protective  duties  u 
ecMnpensation.  The  limit  was  reached  by  the 
act  of  1864,  vhioh  enumerated  nearly  1,S00  srti- 
clea,  and  fixed  an  average  rate  of  almost  50  per 
cent.  The  character  of  thia  tariff  was  not  ap< 
preciably  changed  until  1883.  The  only  note- 
worthy changes  down  to  1894  were  attempted 
reforms  of  1870,  1873,  and  1883,  and  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Tariff  of  1890,  which  removed  the  duties 
on  purely  revorae  articles  but  increased  the  pro- 
tective features.  The  Wilson  bill  introduoed  by 
the  JDemoerstio  party  became  a  law  August  27, 
1894,  without  tne  signature  of  the  president. 
It  made  a  rwluction  in  many  duties  removed  the 


duty  on  wool,  and  provided  for  an  income  tax. 
The  latter  feature  was  declared  unoonstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  business  depression 
caused  a  falling  off  of  imports,  and  the  measure 
was  pronounced  a  failure.  The  Thngley  Act  of 
1897  followed  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Me- 
Kinley  bilL  The  duties,  especial^  on  wool, 
woolen  goods,  pottery,  and  cutlery,  were  made 
higher  uian  in  the  Act  of  1890.  Lumber  was 
again  made  dutiable,  aifd  hides  were  taxed  for 
the  first  time.  The  Payne  Act  of  1909  removed 
the  duties  on  hides  and  reduced  those  on  lumber 
and  other  articles.  Many  rates  remained  un- 
changed ;  others  were  increased, — the  average  be- 
ing a  slight  reduction. 


UJMITJU)  STATES  CVSTOKS  DTTTtBS. 

A  TABLE  OP  LEADING  ARTICLES  IMPOKTBD.  GIVIHG  RATE  AT  EKTRY  BY  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1KI9: 
N.  s.      indieatM  "whcs  not  eluwhere  ipecifled."     P.  c.  ad  t«1.  Indicfttci  "per  cent,  ad  Talorem." 


Abticles.  Tariff  Rate. 

Alcohol,  BbHlnte  $3.60  per  gal. 

Alcobol,  ftmjrlic^  or  fnwl  oil  ^c.  p«r  lb. 

Barlejr,  bnahd  of  48  1b»  80c.  per  bu. 

Besds  (stmng)  SO  p.  c. 

Beade  (not  BtniDK)  35  p.  c.  ad  vel. 

Beuis  45c  per  bu. 

Beef,  matton,  pork,  and  veaison  IKc  per  lb. 

Beer,  ale,  not  m  bottles  29b.  per  gal. 

Beer,  porter,  and  ^e^  in  bottles  45o,  per  gel. 

Bindings,  eotton   .45  p.  e.  ad  val. 

Bindings,  flax  SO  p.  e.  ad  trI. 

Bindings,  wool  60c  per  lb.  and  60  p.  c  sd  tsI. 

Blankets  22e,  per  lb.  and  80  p,  c  a4  val. 

Blankets,  valne  40e.  to  SOe., 

83c.  per  lb.  and  S5  p.  c.  ad  ral. 
Blasketa,  wool,  vahw  over  SOc.  per  lb., 

S3c.  per  lb.  and  40  p.  e.  ad  ral. 

Bonnets,  lllk  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Books,  charts,  maps,  sbeet  music  25  p.  c.  ad  ts). 

BroDie,  manufactures  of  45  p.  c.  ad  ral. 

Brushes  40  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Batter,  and  sabstitntes  for  €c.  per  lb. 

Bnttons,  sleeve  and  collar,  gilt  50  p.  e.  ad  val. 

Ganvas  (or  sails  45  p.  t.  ad  val. 

Cape,  (or  60  p.  c.  sd  vaL 

Carpets,  treble  ingrain, 

22c  per  sq.  yd.  and  40  p.  e.  sd  vaL 
Oarpeta,  two-ply. .  .18c.  per  sq.  yd.  and  40  p.  o.  ad  val. 
Carpets,  topestrr  Brussels, 

28c  per  sq.  ji.  and  40  p.  c  ad  val. 
Garp^  velvet  and  tapestry  vMvet, 

40c.  per  sq.  yd.  and  40  p.  c  sd  val. 
Carpets,  Wilton,  Aamlnstm-,  Baxony,  moquette, 

60e.  per  sq.  yd.  and  40  p.  c.  »d  val. 

Cattle  (over  one  year  old)  27  ^  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Chene,  all  kinds  6c.  per  lb. 

Cigars  and  dgaxettes.  .f4.60  per  lb.  and  25  p.  c  sd  val. 

Clocks,  n.  e.  a.  40  p.  e.  ad  val. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  cottui,  n.  e.  s.. .  .50  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Clothing,  linen  70  p.  c  ad  val. 

Clothing,  silk  SO  p.  &  ad  val. 

Okrtbing,  wool  44c  per  lb.  and  60  p.  c  «d  vsL 

CosL  bttundnons  45c  per  ton 

Confectionery,  sU  tagsr, 

50  p.  c.  ad  val.  (if  more  than  15c.  per.Ib.) 

Copper,  msonfaetnres  of  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Cotton  curtains  50  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Cotton  gloves  50  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Cotton  nandkerchiflfs,  hemmed  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Cotton  handkerehieb,  hemetitcbed  55  p.  c.  ad  vaL 

Cotton  liosmj  7Se.  to  92  per  doz.  pairs 

and  15  p.  c.  to  65  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Cotton  phiahes,  unbleached, 

9c  per  aq.  yd.  and  25  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Cotton  shirts  and  drawers.  .60c,  to  92.25  per  dos.  pairs 
and  15  p.  e.  to  50  p.  c  ad  vaL 

Cotton  webbing.  ,45  p.  c  ad  vaL 

Cutlery,  more  than  93  per  doc, 

20c.  per  piece  and  40  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Ontlery,  rason,  over  98  per  do<., 

91.75  per  dos.  and  20  p.  c  ad  val. 

Cutlery,  table  knives  14a.  each  and  15  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Diamonds  (uncut,  free),  cot  and  set. .  .60  p.  e,  ad  vsl. 
Diamonds^  cat,  bat  not  set  10  p.  c  sd  vsl. 


Abticlbb.  Tajbivv  Ratk. 

Drugs  (crude,  free),  not  crude, 

\ic.  per  lb.  and  10  p.  c  ad  tsI. 

Dyewoods,  extracts  of  %c  per  lb. 

Earthenware  common   .86  p.  c  ad  vaL 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  plain  66  p.  e.  ad  vsl. 

Earthenware,  porcelnin,  etc,  decorated.  .60  p.  c  ad  val. 

Eggs.  oc  per  dos. 

Extracts,  meat  85q.  per  lb. 

Firearms  91.50  to  $6  and  25  to  85  p.  c  sd  val. 

Fiah,  smoked,  dried  %c  per  lb. 

Plaanels  22c.  per  lb.  and  80  p.  C  ad  vsL 

Flannels,  vslue  40c.  to  fiOe., 

83c.  per  lb.  and  85  p.  e.  ad  val. 

Flsx,  manufactures  of.  n.  o.  s  45  p.  c  ad  val 

Flowers,  artifleisl  60  p.  c.  sd  vsL 

Fraits,  preserved  In  their  own  juice, 

Ic.  per  lb.  and  85  p.  c.  sd  vsl. 

Fruits,  spplea,  pears,  cherries,  plums  26c.  per  bu. 

Fruits,  oranges.  Hues,  grsps  nnH  Ic.  per  lb. 

Fruits,  lemons  IHc.  per  lb. 

Pur,  msDufsctures  of  85  p.  c.  ad  vsl. 

Furniture,  wood  85  p.  c.  sd  vsl. 

Olssswsre,  plain  and  cut  00  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Glass,  polished  plate,  not  ever  16x24.  . .  .10c.  per  aq.  ft. 

OlsBs,  silvered,  not  over  10x24  11c.  per  sq.  ft. 

Glass  bottles,  over  1  pint  Ic.  per  lb. 

Gloves,  "glace,"  women's  or  children's, 

91.25  to  94.75  per  dos.  pre. 

Gloves,  "gisce,"  men's  9^  to  9^  per  doi.  prs. 

Gloves,  other  aurfaces  92-50  to  9^-75  per  doi.  prs. 

Glucose  l%e.  per  lb. 

Glue,  vslue  not  over  10c  per  lb  2Uc.  per  lb. 

Gold,  manufactures  of,  not  jewelry  45  p.  c.  ad  vsl. 

Hair,  curled  for  msttressea  10  p.  c  ad  vsl. 

Hsir,  msnofsetures,  b.  e.  s.  85  p.  c  sd  vsL 

Hstr,  hnnian,  nnmnnofactured  20  p.  c  sd  vsU 

Hams  and  bacon  4c  per  lb. 

Hsy  M  per  ton 

Hemp  cordage  2c.  per  lb. 

Honey  20e.  per  gsL 

BoopB,  Iron  or  steel,  bsling  3-19e.  per  lb. 

Hops  16c.  per  lb. 

Horn,  manufsetures  of  85  p.  c.  ad  vsl. 

Horses,  mules  $80  per  head 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of  30  p.  c.  ad  val. 

India  rubber,  vulcanised  85  p.  c.  ad  vsl. 

Instruments,  metsl  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Iron,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s  45  p.  c.  ad  vaL 

Iron  screws,  \k  inch  or  less  in  length  10c.  per  lb. 

Iron,  tinned  pistes...  l^c  per  lb. 

Ivory,  msnufsctnres  of,  n.  e.  S.  35  p.  o.  ad  vsl. 

Jewelry  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Knit  goods,  woolen  sppsrel, 

44c.  per  Ih.  and  55  p.  e.  and  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Knit  goods,  silk  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Lard  ,  1  V4c.  per  lb. 

Lead,  pigs,  ban  ,  2'^c.  per  lb. 

Lead,  type  metnl  2%e.  per  lb. 

Leather  manufactures,  n.  s.  s  40  p.  e.  ad  vsl. 

Linen  manufsetures,  n.  e.  s..  45  p.  c  sd  v^ 

Linen,  wearing  apparel   • ,  .70  p.  e.  ad  val. 

Lumber,  sawed  91.25  per  H.  ft. 

Macaroni  IHc  per  A. 

Msit,  barley  45c  pjir  biL 
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TTnltod  States  Onatoms  Duties. — Conttniud. 


ASTlCLia.  Tamfv  JUTM. 

Uatches,  friction,  boxed  6c.  per  groBS. 

Matting,  cocoa  and  ratUn  6c.  per  aq.  yd. 

Meeracnaum  pipea  60  p.  c.  ad  vaL 

Uilk,  freah  2c.  per  gal. 

Uilk,  cnndenBed  2c.  per  lb. 

Molaases  less  than  40-'  20  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Uolataes  40o  to  56°  3c.  por  gal. 

Molaaaea  above  56°  6c.  per  gal. 

MnffB,  fur  60  p.  c.  ad  vnl. 

Musical  inBtruments  45  p.  c  ad  val. 

Nails,  cut  4-lOc.  per  lb, 

Naib,  horseshoe  l^c.  per  lb. 

Oil,  olive,  s.  e.  a  40c,  per  gal. 

Oil,  olive,  n.  e.  s  40e.  per  gal. 

Oil,  vhsle  and  seal,  foreign,  n.  e.  i  8c.  per  gaL 

Oilcloth,  value  over  25c., 

6  to  20c,  per  sq.  yd.  and  15  p.  cto  20  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Oniona  40c.  per  bu. 

Opinm,  liquid  preparationa  40  p.  c.  ad  vaL 

Opium,  crude  and  unadulterated  91.50  per  lb. 

Paper  manufactnrea,  n.  e.  a  85  p.  c  ad  val. 

Pepper,  cayenne,  ungroand  2  Me.  per  lb. 

Penomery,  alcoudie. .  .OOc.  per  lb.  and  50  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Photograph  albums  85  p.  c.  ad  vaL 

Photograph  alidea.  25  p.  c.  ad  val. 

PicklcB  40  p.  e.  ad  vaL 

Plneapplca  98  per  U. 

Pins,  metalUc  85  p.  d.  ad  vaL 

Plpea  of  elay,  oommon,  40c.  per  grosa  15c.  per  grosa 

Poultry,  dressed  Sc.  per  lb. 

Potatoes  25c.  per  bu. 

Pulp  wood,  for  pa  per- makers  l-12c.  per  lb. 

Quicksilver  7c.  per  lb. 

Hailroad  ties,  cedar  10  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Rice  2c.  per  lb. 

Rugs,  oriental  10c.  per  sq.  ft.  and  40  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Salmon,  dried  or  smoked  \c,  per  lb. 

Salmon,  prepared  or  preserved  30  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Salt,  lie.  per  100  lbs.,  packages;  7c.  per  100  lbs.,  bulk 

Sauces,  n.  e.  s  40  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Sausages,  other  than  bologna  25  p.  c,  ad  val. 

Sealskin  saequee  50  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Silk,  spun  in  skeins  35  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Silk  laces,  wearing  apparel  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Skins,  unned  and  dressed  IS  p.  e.  ad  val. 


AXTlCLES.  Tabifv  Ban. 

Slates,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s  20  p.  c.  ad  vaL 

Smokers'  articles,  ex.  clay  pipes  60  p.  c.  ad  vaL 

Soap,  castile  IWo.  per  lb. 

Soap,  toilet,  perfumed  50  p.  c.  sd  val. 

Soda,  bicarbonate  Kc.  per  lb. 

Spirits,  except  bay  rum  92.60  prf.  gal. 

Slockinga,  hose,  half  hose,  cotton  35  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Stockings,  hose,  half  hose,  woolen, 

44c.  per  lb.  and  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Straw  manufactnrea,  n.  e.  s  35  p.  c,  ad  val. 

Sugars,  not  above  16  Duteh  standard.  .OS-lOOc.  per  lb. 

Sutpars,  abovs  16  Dutch  standard  1.9c.  per  lb. 

Swine  91.50  per  head 

Tin  plates  1.2c.  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  cigar  wrappera,  not  stemmed.  , .  .91.85  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  if  stemmed  92.60  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  all  other  leaf,  stonmed..  50c.  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  not  stemmed. ...  85c.  per  B>. 

Umbrellas,  silk  or  alpaca  50  p.  e.  ad  val. 

Vegetables,  natural,  n.  e,  s  25  p.  e.  ad  Tal, 

Vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved  AO  p.  c.  ad  Tid. 

Velvets,  silk,  75  p.  e.  or  more  ailk, 

91.50  per  lb.  and  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Watches  and  parta  of  .40  p.  e.  ad  nU. 

Wheat,  bnahefof  60  Iba  25  p.  c.  ad  Tal. 

Willow  tor  baaket-makera  25  p.  c.  ad  val. 

Willow  manufactures,  n.  e.  s  45  p.  c  ad  val. 

Winea,  champ.,  in  pint  bottles  or  less.  .92.40  per  dos. 
Wines,  champ.,  in  bottles,  %  pt.  to  1  p[.  .94.80  per  dox. 
Wines,  champ.,  in  bottles,  1  pt.  to  I  qt.  .  .99.60  per  dos. 
Whies,  still,  in  casks  containing  more  than  14  p.  c. 

absolute  alcohol  60c.  per  gal. 

Wood  pulp  _X  c.  per  lb. 

Woods,  cabinet  sawed  91-25  per  U.  ft. 

Wool,  lat  class  11c.  per  lb. 

Wool,  2d  class  12c.  per  lb. 

Wool,  8d  class,  n.  e.  s.,  above  I8c.  per  lb. . .  .7c.  per  lb. 
Wool  or  wonted  yams,  value  not  over  80c.  per  lb., 

27;>^c.  per  lb.  and  45  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Wool  or  worsted  yarnii,,  value  30c.  per  lb., 

zaMc  per  lb.  and  40  p.  e.  ad  Tal. 
Woolen  or  worsted  cloihliig, 

44c.  per  lb.  and  GO  p.  c.  ad  val. 
Woolen  manufactures,  n.  e.  s., 

44c.  per  lb.  and  60  p.  c.  ad  val. 


KA.WAII  AHD  POBTO  BIOO.^ — Articles  of  merchandise  entering  the  United  States  from  Hawaii  and  Ponta 
Bloo  and  entering  those  posaes^ona  from  the  United  States  are  exempt  from  duty. 

PUILIPPIHB  m>UffD8. — ^The  act  of  Congress,  approved  Aucnst  5,  1909,  provides  (See.  5):  "Tliat  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  coming  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
the  rates  of  duly  which  are  required  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  like  articlea  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  except  all  articles  the  growth  or  product  of  or  manufactured  in  the  Philinpine  Islands  from  materials 
the  growth  or  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  both,  or  which  do  not  contain 
foreign  materiala  to  the  Talue  of  more  than  20  per  centum  of  their  total  value,  upon  which  no  drawback  of 
customs  duties  haa  been  allowed  therein,  coming  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  here- 
after be  admitted  free  of  duty,  except  rice,  and  except,  in  any  fiscal  year,  sugar  in  excess  of  300,000  gross  tons, 
wrapper  tobacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  wilh  more  than  IS  per  centum  of  wrapper  tobacco  in 
exceas  of  300,000  pounds,  filler  tobacco  in  excess  of  1,000,000  pounds,  and  cigars  in  excess  of  160,000,000 
cigars;  and  that  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  the  United  States,  upon  articles,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  coming  into  the  United  States,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  tax  equal  to  the  internal-revenue 
tax  imposed  in  the  United  States  upon  the  like  articles,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  domeatic  manufacture." 


ITNITED  STATES  TBEASUBT. 

The  United  States  Treasury  department  was 
founded  by  act  of  Congress,  September,  1789. 
The  Secretery  at  its  head  has  control  over  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the  currency. 
Formerly  the  post  office  and  land  office  were 
under  uie  treasury  departmeat;  but  now  in 
addition  to  finance  and  currency  the  depart- 
ment BUperviees  the  national  oanks,  public 
health,  and  marine  hospital  service,  life-saving 
service,  secret  service,  etc.  Originally  the  sec- 
retary used  to  report  direct  to  Coneresa  and  not 
to  the  president,  but  President  Jackson  in  1833 
established  presidential  control  over  the  scc- 
,j'etary  of  the  treasury.  The  secretary  is  assisted 
by  three  assistant  secretaries.  The  business  of 
the  department  is  distributed  among  the  follow- 
ing oEBces  and  bureaus:  the  comptroller  of  the 
treftflory,  biz  auditors,  the  treamirer,  the  reg- 


ister, the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  the  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue,  the  bureau  of 
engraving  and  printing,  the  marine  hospital 
service,  and  the  mint.  Since  1894  the  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury  has  had  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  comptroller.  The  director  of  the 
mint  supervises  the  mints  and  assay  offices  all 
over  the  country.  The  bureau  of  engraving, 
founded  in  IS74,  lias  charge  of  the  preparaticm 
of  designs,  bank  notes,  stamps,  bonds,  and  other 
national  securities. 

The  national  treasury  has  considei  able  in- 
fluence not  only  on  finance  but  on  all  branches 
of  industry  and  commerce.  The  banking  trans- 
actions of  a  country  are  largely  affected  by 
those  of  the  treasury.  National  treasuries  vary 
in  different  countries.  The  British  Exchequer 
is  limited  in  its  fiscal  functions;  those  of  France 
and  Gennany  have  a  national  bank  aiioeiated 
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with  them;  while  in  the  United  States  the 
treasury  combineB  within  itself  both  ftacal  and 
httoking  functions.  Considered  as  a  buik  the 
United  States  Treaaui^,  with  its  branches  all 
over  the  Union,  is  the  largest  banking  institu- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  available  funds  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  excIusiTe  of  the  $100,000,000  gold  re- 
Berve,  were  as  follows: — 


YcBr. 

Asencr 
account. 

Net  balance 
111  Treasury. 

Total. 

Uarcb  1,  1889 
Uarcta  1.  1893 
Uarcb  1.  1897 
Uarcta  1,  1901 
Uarcb  1.  1905 
Jnae  80,  1906 

«M,S02.445.D2 

S8,36S.882.90 
44.528,338.35 
flO.851, 890.37 
88.715.872.49 
II8,678,9S3.&4 

«16f(.646.471.10* 
24,084,742.28 
112,690,290.78 
148.844,437  .."iS 
14D.M9,9»9.94 
239^1,671.48 

I230,a48,91«.12 
62,400^75.18 
157.213,682.06 
£».190,827.90 
229.S«,S.8ri.43 
358,220,6fie.02 

'IncludinfT  the  fund  for  the  redemption  ti  notes  ot 
aatioDal  banu  "failed,"  "in  liquidation."  and  "redn- 

einK  circulation." 

Sub-Treasury. — The  first  was  established  in 
1846,  in  Wall  street.  New  York,  where  it  is  stilt 
located.  There  are  now  nine,  established  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco. 


The  larger  proportion  of  the  Government's 
money  transactions  with  the  people  are  oon- 
ducted  through  the  New  Yorlc  aub-treasuiy, 
which  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  Assistaat  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States.  Among  its  many 
duties  are  the  redemption  of  mutilated  paper 
money,  refunding  and  redeeming  Government 
bonds,  payment  of  checks  issued  in  eettlement 
of  government  bond  interest,  pensitm  expendi- 
tures. 

Money  from  the  custom-houses,  post  oflBoes, 
and  other  departments  of  the  Government  are 
received  by  uie  sub-treasuries.  By  telegraphic 
transfers  of  money  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  they  are  of  great  service.  Gold  de- 
posited at  one  sub-treasury  may  be  credited  1^ 
telegraph  to  a  person  at  another  sub-treasury 
point.  For  sudden  needs,  currency  may  be  so 
transferred.  For  such  accommodation  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  a  charge. 

Australian  gold  is  often  used  by  London  in 
payment  of  its  own  debts  in  New  York,  since 
when  received  at  San  Francisco  it  may,  through 
the  BuVtreasurlea,  be  immediately  cradited  to 
persons  in  New  York. 


BOXKABT  OF  THE  lAADZHa  FINAVCZAI.  JBVJGNTS. 


1660  B.  0.  Uoner  is  mentioned  as  a  medlnm  ot 
commerce  in  Oenesie  xzlii.,  when  Abraham  pur- 
chased a  field  as  a  aepulcher  for  Sarah. 

1401  B.  O.  Jews  were  permitted  to  reeelve  vamj 
from  itrangery,  bat  were  forbidden  to  reeeln  ft 
from  their  Drethren. 

«.  700  B.  O.    Egibe'e  bink  at  Babylon  mentioned. 

690  B.  0.  The  coinage  of  moner  la  SBorib*d  to 
Ljrdians,  poBaibly  abont  thia  date. 

604  B.  0.  Taxea  levied  by  Solon,  the  Athenian  leg- 
islator. 

4B0  B.  0.    Darins  levied  a  land  tax  by  aaseaRment. 

445  B.  0.  The  law  of  1401  B.  0.  enforced  by  Ne- 
hemlah. 

850  B.  O.  Livy  first  mentions  the  wptntarH  or 
Roman  dealer  in  money, 

269  B.  O,  The  Romans  gave  their  silver  the  name 
of  "moneta." 

808  A.  D.  Bank  in  Italy  said  to  have  been  eatab- 
lisbed  by  the  Lombardy  Jews. 

928.  Atbelatan  enacts  regnlatlona  lor  th*  govern- 
ment ot  the  mint. 

994.  Xng^and.  One  ponad  equals  three  ot  modern 
money. 

Three  principal  taxes  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  were 
(1)  the  "ship-geld,"  a  tax  imposed  on  each  shire, 
for  naval  purposes;  (2)  the  "danegetd"  (see 
1068);  <8)  the  "fumage,"  or  "hearth  tax." 

1067.  En^and.  Taxes  in  specie  are  Introdnesd  by 
William  X.;  he  raises  them  arbitrarily. 

1068.  England.  Th«  danegeld  tax  is  revived; 
land  fa  taxed  at  one  shilling;  this  tax  disappeared 
after  1168. 

1108-1187.    France.    Under    Louis    TI.    the  eom- 

mvnes  are  freed  from  eonrt  Interterenee  on  the 

payment  of  a  tax, 
112S.    England.    Henry  I.  takss  severe  measnrss 

against  lalss  eolaing. 
1138-1822.    Tax  eallrs  "sentage,"  or  "land  tax." 

rose  with  Henry  IXI„  of  England;  tell  into  dlanae, 

1822. 

1157.  Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Venice;  this  bank 
waa  destroyed  by  the  French  invasion  in  1797. 

1178.  The  public  funding  aystem  originated  In 
Venice. 

1188.    England.    Taxes  on  movabtea  began  with  the 

"Saladin  title";  thia  Ux  waa  one  tenth  ol  rent 

and  movables,  paid  by  all  exeept  emsaders. 
1189-1884.    Tax  on  rents  and  movablea  continued 

in  England, 
1194.    Insurance  firat  used  in  Italy. 
1194.    Richard  I.  of  England  levied  a  tax  on  all 

plowed  land,  known  as    the    "cameage,"  i.  e.. 

the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  covered  by  one 

plow  (earuca)  In  a  season. 
1224.    England.    Tax  of  1194  merged  in  the  tax  on 

movables  (see  1188). 
1257.    The  Engliah  gold  coin  firat  appears. 
1275.    "Ancient    castoms"    toll    ailghtly  ralaea; 

granted  Edward  I.  of  Eni^and  br  parliament. 


1312-1827.    England.    Tallage    was    tax  eoUeeted 

from  tenanu  of  the  royal  demesne,  on  oeoaalons 

of  nnnanal  expense. 
1884.    England.    Fifteenths  and  tenths  tax. 
1841.   BngllBh  parliament  prohlbita  Qanry. 
1345.    Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Oeneva. 
184S.    Fsilnre  of  the  Florentine  bankera  tor  large 

suns.  Including  1,500,000  gold  florins  owed  tbem 

by  Edward  III.  of  En^and. 
1350.    France.    Philip  YI.  anforeea  the  gaballo  tax 

(aalt  tax). 

1860-1354.    France.    John  II,  debases  the  coinage. 
1877.    The  Arst  poll-tax  imposed  in  England. 
1377.    England.    Tallage  of  groata,  a  tax  ot  tour 

pence,  granted  the  king  by  parliament. 
1882.    France.    Th»    malleteers    revolt    against  a 

bresd  tax. 

1401.    Founding  of  the  Bank  of    Barcelona  (the 

earliest  existing  bank). 
1407.    Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Oenoa. 
1483.    Charles  VIII.  of  France  made  the  "taille" 

(tallage)  permanent;  thia  tax  waa  both  real  and 

personal. 

1488.  "Vingtiemes,"  or  twentletha,  a  tax  irtileh 
waa  first  used  with  the  tsiUe:  the  former  tisap- 
peared  with  Charles  VIII.  of  Prance. 

1504.  The  true  English  shilling  first  coined  by 
Henry  VII. 

1522.  Loans  tor  ttie  puUie  service  were  raiaed  by 
Wolsey  In  England;  and  again  In  1825, 

1628.    bianrance  pollelea  first  used  In  Florence. 

1646.  England.  The  coin  la  debased;  the  rate  of 
interest  fixed  at  10  per  cent. 

1548.  France.  Bordeaux  revolts  against  the  Salt 
tax. 

1S56.    England.    Founding  of  the  Boyal  Exchange, 

London;  opened  (1687). 
1560.    Inaunneo  first  need  In  England.    First  life 

insurance   company,    The    Amieable;  aatabllshed 

1706. 

1560.  A  shilling  la  struck  In  Ireland  worth  nine 
pence ;  but  It  la  to  be  current  at  twelve. 

1574.    In  Holland  monev  is  made  of  pasteboard. 

1587.  The  Banco  di  Rialto  established  in  Venice. 
Thia  marks  the  inauguration  of  modern  banking. 

1601.    First  law  of  insurance  In  Britain  enacted. 

1609.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  founded.  This  waa 
probably  the  first  modem  bank  to  undertake  the 
custody  of  depositor's  money  on  a  larger  scale. 

1619.  The  Banco  dl  lUalto  waa  absoned  by  the 
Banco  del  Giro.  The  latter  loaned  6,000,000  dncata 
to  the  government  of  Venice.       _  ..... 

1610.  Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  the  oU- 
est  bank  la  Oermany.  Uodeled  on  the  Bank  of 
Amaterdam. 

1621-1664.  In  New  York  taxation  under  tiw  Weat 
India  Company  fUst  took  the  form  of  ladlrwit 
taxao  on  goods  Imported  and  exported. 
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1628.  Word  inUmt  first  naed  in  an  Rct  of  pu-lts- 
ment  of  Jwnei  I.  for  ■  Uwfnl  increnie  m  comp«n- 
■ation  for  the  nee  of  monej  lent.  Rate  flxea  by 
thle  act  waa  £8  for  the  nee  of  £100  for  ■  year 
in  place  of  usury  at  £10  before  taken. 

1684.  General  Oonrt  of  Haaaacbiuetta  eatabliahed 
following  principle:  towna  eliall  have  reapect  to 
lery  eTcry  roan  according  to  hia  eatate;  poll  taxes 
came  Into  use  later. 

lASfi.    Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Botterdam, 

1640.  The  firat  looia  d'or  pieeea  are  atmek  In 
France. 

1851.    Common  wsalth    lowers    the    yearlr    rate  of 

intereat  In  England  to  £6  on  £100. 
16S6-10S8.    Oromirell,    adViaed    by    Samuel  Lamb, 

eatablishea  a  pnblio  bank. 

1660.  England.    Interest  rate  of  16S1  confirmed. 

1661.  The  Bank  of  Sweden  issned  bank  notes  to 
avoid  the  transportation  of  copper  coin.  This  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  nae  of  bank 
notes  in  Europe. 

1662.  Hilled  sbiUines  coined  In  England. 

lees.  England.  OoineM  first  eoioed  from  gold 
brought  from  OnJnaa. 

«.  1608.  A  Koldamlth,  Francis  Child,  ivsbs  b  bank 
la  England. 

1667.    First  nin  on  London  bsnken. 

1667.  Inanrance  against  fire  in  London,  bsgaa  ths 
rear  after  the  great  London  firs. 

1672.  Bagland.  Charles  IX.  closes  ths  Exeheqner, 
and  smss  £1,200.000;  a  oommerolal  psnio  fol- 
lows. 

e.  1680.    Hoare's  Bank  begun,  England. 

1688.  Window  tax  established  in  England. 
1680.    England's  DUblifl  debt  waa  £664,268. 

1689.  Ireland.  James  orders  the  Issue  of  a  coin- 
age of  brass  money. 

1690.  Paper  money  first  issued  In  the  Amsrloan 
colonies  by  Uassaehnsetts. 

leSO.    Rise  of  the  English  funding  system. 
1692.    Establishment  of  a  perasnent  Isnd  tsz  in 
Bai^and, 

1694.  Bank  of  England  projected  by  William  Pat- 
erson,  a  Beotch  merchant,  to  meet  the  diUcnlty 
experienced  by  William  III.  in  raising  the  snp- 
plfea  for  the  war  against  Prance;  this  date  marks 
the  establishment  of  the  national  debt  of  England. 

1695.  England.  A  Tscoinage  act  is  passed;  csnaes 
s  commercial  panic. 

1695.  Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  with  an 
original  capital  of  £100,000  Sterling. 

1696.  Frsnee.  A  ranable  tax  ol  the  ancient  mon- 
archy was  the  "csidtstion,**  or  system  of  poll 
taxes :  was  coDtlnnea  np  to  the  BerolatloB. 

1696.  ones  for  insorinf  bnlMlnfs  opsned  in  Xng- 
land. 

1606.    Ru  on  Bank  of  England. 

1696.    First  renilar  Insnraaes  olBes  fat  London,  ths 

Hftnd-in-Hftn£ 
1702.    En^and's  national  debt  £16.894,702. 
1708.    Bank  monopoly  eatablishea  in   England  by 

forbidding  a  company  exceeding  six  persons  to 

set  as  bankers. 
ITIO.    Sun  flre-oBeo  eatabllshod  In  England. 
1710.    Lonls  EXT.  of  Frsnee  rsrlTed  the  vlnctleme, 

ss  a  war  tax;  It  remained  np  to  the  Kevofation. 
1T10-17SO.    Bontb  Sea  Babble. 

1718.    Rate  of  Interest  fat  Bn^and  rsdveed  to  £6 

(yearly)   on  £100. 
1716.    The  Sinking  Fnad  Act  la  passed  to  redeem 

the  debt  to  the  Bsnk  of  Englana, 
1716.   Oldest  county  bank,  Wood's  at  Olonoester, 

England,  opened. 
1T16.    The  first  bank  of  issne  was  established  in 

Ftmes  by  John  Lav.   This  bank  tnrvived  only 

until  1721. 

1718.    Trsnca's  shsrcs  In  Lsw's  Ulssissippl  scheme 

rise  from  £500  to  £18.000. 
1718.    Law's    Bank   becomes    the    Royal    Bank  of 

France,  with  sxclnslve  aathority  to  eoln  money, 

and  to  reeelTS  all  taxes  and  government  intports, 
1720.    France.    Failure  of  the  iCissisaippi  scheme; 

Roysl  Bank  anspends  payment;  panic  follows. 
1720.    First   marine    insurance    companiea    are  the 

Roysl  Exchange  and  the  London  Insursnee. 
1720.    First  fire-office  in  Scotland. 
.1721.    Irish  house  of  commons  rejeeted  a  bill  to 

establish  a  national  bank. 

1727.  Establishment  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land at  Edinburgh. 

1728.  First  insurance  in  the  colonies  waa  at  Bos- 
ton by  the  Sun.    (English  Company.) 

1738.    England.    Fifty    tons    of    faslf    pence  snd 

failings  are  s«nt  from  the  Tower  to  Ireland. 
1786.    Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Copenhagen. 
1788.    Bank  post  bills  lisned  in  England, 


e         imrAvciAL  events 

1741.    New  Exchange  at  Briatol  Is  erected. 

1745.  England.  Bun  for  gold  npon  rebellion  In 
the  North. 

1746.  British  Linen  Company  incorporated  as  a 
bank  by  royal  charter. 

1749.  France.  Tax  is  levied  of  one  twentieth  of 
all  Incmnea  including  those  of  tte  prirllaged  orden. 

1750.  First  fire-oSce  in  Oermasy. 
1752.    Insurance  done  in  Philadelphia. 
1765.    Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Berlin. 

1775.  Continental  paper  money  issued  dnring  tho 
American  Revolution:   first  issued. 

1775.  Establishment  of  the  London  Clearing  House. 

1776.  Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Caisse  d'&eODBpte. 
France. 

1776.  Lottia  XTI.  suppressed  the  Corveos;  taxes 
which  were  both  real  and  personal:  they  were  n- 
estsblished  but  dlsappeares  In  1798. 

1780.  Fonnding  of  Buft  of  North  Ameriea  In  PUl- 
adelphia. 

1781.  France.  Necker's  "CoDVK*  Rendu,"  the 
first  public  exposition  of  the  reveont  and  sxpsnses 
of  the  state,  is  published. 

1783.  Establishment  of  Bank  of  Ireland  at  St. 
llary's  Abbey. 

1784.  Pounding  of  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts. 
1784.    Foonding  of  the  Bsnk  of  New  York. 

1786.  Establishment  of  the  double  standard  in  the 
United  St.«tes  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  15.25. 

1786.  Fonnding  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg. 

1787.  Fonnding  of  the  Bank  of  the  East  Indies. 
1787.    First    ssvings    bank   Instituted    at  Bene, 

Switserland. 

1789.  United  States.    The  first  customs  tsriff  set. 

July  4. 

1790.  First  United  States  refunding  act  approved. 
Under  it  the  atata  debts  and  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic debt  of  the  nstion  were  consofldated  and 
refunded  in  titree  classes  of  bonds. 

1790.  The  taille  is  suppressed  in  France. 

1791.  The  First  Bank  of  ths  United  SUtes  Is  char- 
tered by  Oongrssa  with  an  authorised  esirital  of 
810,000,000,  one  fifth  of  which  is  sobseribed  Iqr 
the  government. 

1792.  Adoption  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  and  estsb- 
lislunent  of  a  mint  with  free  and  gratuitous  coin- 
age in  the  United  States;  the  ailver  dollar  eqnal 
to  871 U  grains  fine,  the  eagle  to  274  ^  grains 
fine. 

1792.  Duties  Isid  on  spirits  distilled  within  the 
United  States,  followed  by  an  act  further  regulat- 
ing these  dnties  ai>d  impoaing  a  tax  on  stills. 

1792.  Barings  bank  opened  in  Basel,  Switsodand. 

1793.  £10  notes  isanea  In  England. 

1794.  First  fire  Insnranee  poller  issned  In  ths 
United  Ststes  st  Hartford,  Ct. 

1794.    France.    The  "maxmram,"  fixing  the  pricea 

of  eommoditles.  Is  repesled. 
1794.    The  execBtlon  oi  ths  laws  of  1792,  Imposing 

a  tax  on  spirits  and  stills,  lesds  to  the  Whiskey 

Rebellion. 

1797.  Cssb  payments  supended  by  ths  Bsnk  of 
England. 

1797,    £1  and  £2  notes  Issued  In  England. 

1797.  Bank  Bestrietlon  Aet  fat  En^and. 

1798.  The  first  direct  tax  In  thsUaltad  States  Is 
levied  upon  the  16  states. 

1798-1806.  Income  tax  Introduced:  set  aaido  In 
1816;  restored  In  1842  ss  a  substitute  for  the  In- 
direct tsxes. 

1799.  A  "Benevolent  lastltntlon"  begun  by  Ber. 
Joseph  Smith  of  Wendorer. 

1801.  Stock  Exchsngs  In  Oapcl  court,  London,  es- 
tablished. 

1808.  The  Bank  of  Franco  founded;  establishment 
of  the  double  standard  on  ths  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
1  to  ISU,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  tho  maricet 
ratio  la  then  sbout  1  to  15. 

1803.   Bl-metallio   euironey  recommended  for 
many. 

180S-1804.  A  "Charitable"  bank  Institotod  at 
Tottenham, 

1807.  Prussia.  EstaUiritment  of  general  indus- 
trial freedom;  new  Industries  were  taxed;  this 
tax  was  called  the  "induatry  tax." 

1807-1812-1822-1824.    United     States.    Efforts  to 

refund. 

1809.  Bramah's  machine  for  numbering  notes 
adopted  In  England. 

1810.  Introduction  of  tbe  silver  standard  In  Russia 
on  the  basis  of  the  ruble  of  17.99  grama  of  fins 
silver,  followed  in  1871  by  the  eolnags  of  impe- 
rials, or  gold  pieeea  of  S  rubles,  of  ft.906  grams; 
therefore,  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  15.  This  ratio  was 
changed  by  the  Increase  of  the  Imperisl  to  6 
mbles,  15  kopecks,  and  Uter  to  1  to  1S.46. 
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1811.  PrUBslK.  A  poll  tKZ  of  ona  IikH  thkler  from 
•Tflrx  psnon  orsr  12  yean  of  Mce  irfts  in>titut«d 
for  th«  meal  tax  in  ul  places  except  tlio  turger 
towns. 

1814.  Bank  opened  at  Edinbnrgli,  Bcotland, 

1815.  Great  depreciation  of  paper  money  in  Eng- 
land,  r«achlng  26%  per  cent,  in  Hay.  Coarse  of 
fold,  £5  6s.  and  of  silver,  Tl'^A.  per  ounce  stand- 
ard.  In  December  tbs  loss  was  only  6  per  cent.; 
Kold  at  this  period  was  quoted  at  £4  3b.,  and  sil- 
ver at  64d. 

1816.  Abolition  of  tbe  donble  standard  In  England, 
which  had  bad  as  Its  basis  the  ratio  of  1  to  15.21, 
and  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  on  the  basis 
of  the  pound  sterling  at  7.322  grams  fine  in  weight. 
Coinage  of  divisional  money  at  the  rate  of  66d. 
per  onnee.  Extreme  prices,  £4  2a.  for  gold  and 
64d.  for  ailver;  in  January  £3  18b.  ed.,  and  59%d. 
in  December.  Snbstituticn  tor  tho  ratio  of  1  to 
15.6  In  Holland,  established  by  a  rather  eonCuod 
coinaM  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  15%. 

1816.    First  fire-office  in  France. 

1819.  Abolition  of  forced  enrrency  in  England. 
Price  of  gold,  £3  17s.  lO^d.,  and  of  silver  62d. 
per  onnee  in  October,  against  £4  Is.  6d,  and  67d. 
in  Febmary. 

1820.  Prassia.  The  tax  of  1811  developed  into  a 
elaasified  poll  tax. 

1825.  Great  commercial  panic  In  England,  follow- 
ing which  a  law  was  paased  penniltinK  conntry 
banks,  outside  of  a  radius  of  65  mile*  from  Lon- 
don, to  organise  Joint  stock  eompanlca,  with  tta» 
right  to  Issue  bank  notes, 

1827.    First  fire-office  tn  Bussla. 

1882.  Introduction  of  the  monetary  system  of 
France  in  Belgium,  with  a  decree  providing  for 
the  coinage  of  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs,  which, 
however,  wers  not  stamped.    Silver,  59 fid. 

1884.  Subttitntion  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  16  for  that 
of  1  to  1ft  in  the  United  StatM  br  ndDclnf  tho 
wei^t  of  the  eagle,  ten-dollar  gold  piece,  from 
270  grains  to  258  grains. 

1834.  EstabltshmeDt  of  joint-stock  banks  In  Eng- 
land. 

1885.  Introduction  of  the  company  rupee,  a  piece 
ol  diver  weii^lnx  IBS  grains  fine,  in  India,  in 
place  of  the  sicca  rupee.  Creation  of  a  trade 
coin— the  mohnr,  or  piece  of  15  rup^s — cou- 
toinlng  165  grains  of  fine  gold.    Silver,  59Ud. 

1887.  "nie  fineness  of  the  United  States  gold  coins 
was  raised  from  .899,225  to  .900  and  the  ailver 
coins  from  .892,4  to  .900,  giving  a  ratio  of  1  to 
15.988,  and  fixing  the  standard  wei^t  of  the  Oli- 
ver dollar  at  412^    grains.    Silver,  59)|d. 

1844.    Peel's  bank  charter  act  In  England. 

1844.  Introdnctioa  of  tho  double  standard  In  Tur- 
key,  with  the  ratio  of  1  to  15.10.    Silver  59Hd. 

1847.    Discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Csllfomis. 

1847.  Abolition  of  the  double  stsndard  In  Holland 
by  the  introduction  of  the  ailver  standard  on  the 
baaia  of  a  one-florin  piece  0.S4S  grami  fine, 
the  coinage  of  which  Md  already  bom  dcereed  In 
1889.    Silver,  59Ud. 

1847.  Commercial  panic  in  England. 

1848.  Beplacinic  the  ratio  of  1  to  16  In  Spain. 
Wbioh  had  been  In  force  since  1786,  by  that  of 
1  to  15.77. 

1848.  Coinage  In  Belgium  of  pieces  of  10  and  25 
fmes  In  gold,  a  shade  too  light.  Theae  pieces 
ware  demon#tlied  and  withdrawn  from  elrenlation 
In  1884.    Silver,  59^4. 

1850.  Introduction  of  the  Trench  nnneUry  tyatein 
tn  Bwitserland  without  any  actiul  colnafe  of  pad 
piecea.    Sliver,  60t^d. 

1851.  Dlteorery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Anstralla. 

1851.  Prussia.  Introdnctlw  of  an  Income  tax 
placed  on  all  persons  having  on  Income  of  over 
1,000  thalen. 

1651.    There  ware  574  savings  banks  In  Great  Britain. 

1852.  England.  Gold  bullion  In  the  bank  (reanlt- 
Ing  from    the   dlacovery   of   gold  in  Anstralla). 

£21,846,890. 

1868.  Lowering  of  the  weight  of  sliver  pieces  of  less 
value  than  |1  to  the  extent  of  about  T  per  cent. 
In  the  United  States,  and  limitation  of  their 
legal  tender  power  to  85.    Silver,  emd. 

1853.  Haximum  of  the  production  of  gold  reached 
in  California  when  it  amounted,  to  865,000,000. 

1854.  Hodification  of  the  ratio  of  1  to  15.77  In 
Spain  by  ralainf  it  to  1  to  15.48,  and  by  lower- 
ing tho  plaator  from  28.40  grams  to  28.86  grama 
fine. 

1854.  Introduction  of  the  silver  standard,  as  It 
existed  In  the  mother  country,  in  Java,  in  place 
of  the  Ideal  Javaneae  money,  and  coinage  of  colo- 
nial sUrer  pieces. 


1854.  Introduction  of  the  gold  standard  In  Por- 
tugal. Before  thia  period  the  country  hod  the  sil- 
ver standard,  with  a  rather  large  circulation  of 
gold  coins  stamped,  on  the  basis  of  1  to  15  ^  In 
1835  and  1  to  16^  In  1847.    Silver,  6md. 

1854.    Founding  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House. 

1857.  Conclusion  of  a  monetary  treaty  between 
Austria  and  the  German  states,  in  accordance  with 
which  1  pound  of  flne  sliver  (one-half  a  kilo- 
gram) was  stamped  into  30  thalers,  or  52  H  flor- 
ins of  South  Germany,  or  45  Austrian  florins,  re- 
sulting in  1  thaler  equaling  1  %  German  florins  or 
l^^  Austrian  florina.      Silver.  61%d. 

1861.  Law  decreeing  the  coinage  of  gold  pieces  of 
10  and  20  francs  exactly  equal  to  French  coins  of 
the  oame  denominations  Is  passed  in  Belgium.  Sil- 
ver, 61  %d. 

1881.  Reform  of  the  land  tax  In  Fmasia;  building 
tax  was  separated  from  it,  all  old  taxes  of  a 
similar  sort  were  merged  tn  the  new  one;  in  the 
citiea  thia  tax  is  asaeaoed  according  to  the  rental 
of  the  bnlldlngs,  and  in  the  country  according  to 
the  sise  of  the  lands  rcnuFcted  with  the  houses. 

1861.  Post  ofitee  savings  bank  established  by  the 
British  parliament;  intereat  at  2U  per  cent. 

1868.  Adoption  of  the  French  monetary  system  by 
Italy.    Silrcr,  eiAd. 

1868.  First  accident  insurance  company  established 
in  United  States  was  the  Traveler's,  of  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

1803.  United  States  enacted  s  law  authorising  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  National  banks.  This 
act  was  recast  on  June  3,  1864. 

1805.  Formation  of  the  Latin  Union  inclading 
Frsnce,  Belgium,  Switieriand,  and  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  a  ratio  of  1  to  15         Silver,  filled. 

1865.  First  spjiearance  of  assessment  system  of 
life  Insurance  in  the  United  States. 

1865.  Founding  of  the  Bank  of  Italy. 

1866.  Failure  of  the  banking  house  of  Overend. 
Dumey  A  Co.,  London,  for  £19,000.000. 

1867.  An  international  monetary  conference  held  at 
Parla;  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 

1867.  Failure  of  the  Credit  Uobiller,  and  dlsa^t- 
pearance  of  the  capital. 

1868.  Adoption  of  the  French  monetsrv  system  by 
Roumania,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  5-frBnc  silver 

ripce,  which  was.  however,  atamped  in  1881  and 
B83.  Silver,  60^d. 
1868.  Admission  of  Greece  Into  the  Latin  Union. 
The  definite  and  univoraal  Inliodncticm  of  the 
French  monetary  system  into  the  eonntry  was  e^ 
fected  only  In  1888. 
1868.  Adoi4ion  of  the  French  monetary  system, 
with  the  peseta  or  franc  as  the  unit,  bv  Spain. 
The  coinage  of  gold  siphonscs  d'or  ot  85  pesetas 
was  node  only  In  1876. 

1870.  Alaskan  gold  mining  snecMsfully  commenced. 

1871.  Estsblishment  of  the  donble  standard  In 
Japan  with  the  ratio  of  1  to  16.17  by  the  coinage 
of  the  gold  yen  of  1.667  grams  and  of  the  sIlTer 
yen  of  26.956  grams,  both  with  a  flneness  ot  .900. 

1871.  Replacing  of  the  ailver  standard  In  Ger- 
many by  the  gold  atandard.  Coinage  In  1873  of 
gold  pieces  of  5,  10,  and  20  mark  pieces,  the  Aatter 
weighing  7.168  grams  fine.    Silver,  OO^d. 

1878.  Increase  of  the  intrirsic  valun  of  the  S'llntid- 
iary  coins  of  the  United  States.  Replacing  of  the 
double  standard  by  the  gold  standard.  Reduction 
of  the  cost  of  coinage  of  gold  to  one  fifth  per 
cent.,  the  total  abolition  of  which  chare-  was  de- 
creed In  1875.  Creation  of  a  trade  dollar  of  430 
grains  with  a  fineness  of  .900.    Silver.  69  Ud. 

1878.  SnspcDBion  of  the  coinage  of  5  franc  pieces 
in  Belgium. 

1873.  Limitation  of  the  coinage  of  5  franca  on 
Individnal  aeconnt  In  France, 

1878.  Stupenalon  of  the  coinage  of  stiver  In  Hol- 
land. 

1878.  Formation  of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary 
Union.  Replacing  of  the  silver  standard  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway  by  that  of  gold  on 
the  basis  of  the  krone.  Coinage  of  pieces  of  10 
and  20  kroner,  the  latter  weighing  8.961  grami, 
with  a  fineness  of  .900, 

1878.  Cheek  bank  In  aid  of  persons  not  having  a 
banker,  opened  In  Pall  Hall,  England. 

1873.  The  nnreatrleted  coinage  of  silver  suspended 
In  the  countries  termed  the  Latin  Union. 

1874.  Introduction  of  the  system  of  contingents 
for  the  coinage  of  5-franc  silver  pieces  In  the  Latin 
Union.     Silver,  SSftd. 

1876.  Suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver  on  In- 
dividual scGount  in  Italy.    Silver.  50  ^U. 
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1676.  iDtrodnction  of  the  doable  Btaadkrd  la  Hol- 
land on  the  buia  of  the  ntio  of  1  to  15.02  by 
the  creRtion  of  a  sold  piece  of  10  florini,  weighing 
6.046  fnnu  fine,  irith  the  meintenesce  of  the 
anepenBion  of  the  coinage  of  flIlYer. 

1875.  The  Imperial  Bank  (ReichBhank)  of  Qer- 
taanj  waa  eitabliabcd  with  toe  right  to  iaaoe  notea 
not  coTered  hf  bullion  in  tho  Taalto,  to  the 
'atnoant  of  162,500,000. 

1876.  Great  Unetuationa  In  the  price  of  silver, 
which  declined  to  46  %d.,  repreaenting  the  ratio 
of  1  to  20.173  in  July.  Beeorery,  in  December, 
to  5SUd.    ATerage  price,  52\d. 

1877.  Coinage  of  5  franc  allTer  piece!  by  Spain 
continaed  later,  notwltha landing  the  decline  of 
silver  In  the  market.    Silver,  64\d. 

1877.  Boplacine  of  the  double  standard  In  Finland 
by  that  of  gold  on  the  baslB  of  the  mark  or  franc 

1878.  The  nrat  International  monetary  congress 
meets. 

1876.  Act  of  United  States  Oongreea  providing  for 
the  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  of  stiver  bullion, 
at  tne  market  price  thereof,  of  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  worth  per  month  aa  a  mtnimom,  nor 
more  than  $4,000,000  worth  per  month  aa  a  max- 
imum, and  its  coinage  aa  faat  aa  pnrchaaed  into 
ailver  dollara  of  412  H  grains.  Tbe  coinage  of 
Oliver  on  private  account  prohibited,  mlver, 
KSftd. 

1878.  ICeetiag  of  tho  first  Intemottonal  monetary 
conforenco  In  Paris.  Prolongation  of  the  Latin 
Union  to  January  1,  1886. 

1879.  Boaponaion  of  the  uIm  of  allror  by  Ooi- 
muy.    wlrer,  61  Kd. 

1881.    Second  intematlonid  monetanr  eoaferaneo  In 

Poria.    Silver.  SlUd. 
1862.   Intemattonal  numotary  oonforoneoi  opened  at 

Cologne. 

1884.  Stockbrokers'  rents  to  the  city  of  London 
abolislied;  took  effect,  1686. 

18SS,  Introduction  of  the  double  standard  in 
Egypt.    Silver,  48  %d. 

1885.  Oreat  commercial  depression  in  I^mnoa;  at- 
tributed to  government  prodigality. 

1885.  Prolongation  of  the  Latin  Union  to  January 
1,  1891. 

1885.  International  monetary  conference  opens  at 
Paris. 

1886.  Oreat  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  which 
falls  in  August  to  42d..  representing  a  ratio  of  1 
to  22.5,  and  recovery  in  December  to  Md.  Hodl- 
fication  of  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  pieoea  In 
Ruaaia.    Silver,  45%d. 

1867.  Retirement  of  the  trade  dollars  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Statea  in  February.  De- 
monetisation of  the  Spaniah  piaaters,  known  aa 
Ferdinand  Carol  us,  whoae  reimbursement  at  the 
rate  of  5  peaetaa  ended  on  Uarch  11.  New  de- 
cline of  silver  in  Uareh  to  44d.,  representing  the 
raUo  of  1  to  21.48.    SllTor,  44%d. 

1888.  The  blmetallio  loagu  hold  a  conference  at 
Haacheater. 

1888.  Pranco.  Panama  Oanal  aharekolden  reaolve 
to  Iaaoe  bonda  for  840,000,000  franca  to  complete 
th«  canal. 

1889.  France.  The  Banqne  Parlaionno  aaanmos  the 
entire  cost  of  the  laane  of  tiie  bonds  and  conatrae- 
tlon  of  the  new  Panama  Oanal  shares. 

18S9.  The  Oomptolr  d'Escompte,  supported  by 
Messrs.  Rothschild  and  other  bsnkers,  is  oricanized. 

1880.  March'  8.  France.  A  financial  panic  occnra; 
the  Bank  of  France  advancea  100,000,000  franca 
to  the  Oomptolr  d'Escompte  to  meet  the  with- 
drawal of  deposits;  75,000,000  francs  are  taken 
out  of  the  bank. 

1889.  France.  The  Socl£t6  des  MAtauz  stops  pay- 
ment; copper  drops  heavily  in  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York, 

1869.  France.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  decides 
the  Panama  Oanal  Company  to  be  a  commercial 
company. 

1889.  France.  A  fall  occurs  In  the  shares  of  the 
Comptoir    d'Escompte     through    speenlatlona  In 

copper. 

1889.  A  monetary  congress  held  at  Paria. 

1890.  United  States.  Repeal  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
raary  28,  1878  commonly  known  as  Bland-Allison 
law,  and  snbatttution  of  authority  for  purchase  of 
4,600,000  fine  ounces  of  silver  each  month,  to  be 
paid  for  by  Issue  of  treasury  notes  payable  in 
coin  (Act  of  July  14.  1890).  Demonetisation 
of  26.000,000  lei  in  piecea  of  5  lei  In  Roumanla  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  tbe  _gold 
atandard  by  tho  lav  of  Octoboc  S7.    BUtot.  47ttd. 


1891.  Introdvction  of  the  Trench  monetary  ayatam 
in  Tunis  on  the  baaia  of  tho  gold  standard.  Ooia- 
ago  of  national  cold  eo&a  and  bullion.  WItot, 
45Ad. 

1891.  Reform  of  the  "Indnatry"  and  "Ineomo" 
tazea  la  Pmsala. 

18B1.  The  impending  failure  of  Baring  Brothera  of 
London,  and  the  consequent  financial  disaster,  waa 
averted  by  the  timely  help  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

1892.  Replacing  of  the  silver  standard  in  Austria- 
Hungary  by  that  of  gold  by  the  law  of  August 
2.  Ooinage  of  pieces  of  20  crowna,  containing 
6.098  grama  fine.  The  crown  equals  one  half 
florin.  Meeting  of  the  third  international  mone- 
tary conference  at  Brussels.  Production  of  gold 
reaches  Ita  maximum,  varying  between  675,000,000 
and  784,000,000  francs.    Silver,  89)|d. 

1802.    Annual  meeting  of  the  bimetallic  league. 

1898.  Silver  panic  in  the  United  States;  the  gov- 
ernment was  ultimately  forced  to  sell  bonda  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $800,000,000  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  for  gold. 

1898.  Prussia.  Surrender  of  land,  building,  and  In- 
dustry taxes  as  royal  taxes,  rendering  possible  the 
reform  of  local  taxation, 

1893.  Suspension  of  the  coinage  of  ailver  In  British 
India  and  of  French  trade  dollara  on  Individual 
account.  Panic  in  the  silver  market  in  July  in 
London,  when  the  price  fell  to  SO^d.,  represent- 
ing the  ratio  of  1  to  80.92.  Repeal  of  tne  pur- 
chasing clauae  of  the  act  of  Jnty  14,  1890,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Btatea. 

1698.    The  Commons  rejects  btmetalliam, 

1898.  France.  The  liquor  tax  voted  to  bo  sep- 
arated from  the  budget. 

1894.  France.  New  Panama  Oanal  aharoa  are 
issued  to  the  amounts  of  80,000,000  franca. 

1895.  A  bimetallic  league  formed  la  Paris. 

1896.  Adoption  of  tho  gtdd  aUndard  by  Ohlla. 
1895.   Buaala    decidea    to    ooln    100.000,000  fold 

rubles  in  1696. 
1895.    The    Gold    Standard    Defense  Association 
founded. 

1895.  Irish  Banking  Act. 

1896.  Oosta  Blea  adopts  tho  gold  atandard. 

1896,    Russia  decides  to  resume  specie  payment. 

1896.  International  monetary  eoniereneo  at  Brus- 
sels, retpeetlng  btmctaUiSB,  proposed  by  the 
United  Sutea. 

1896.  En^and  proposes  a  conference  with  foreign 
povera  regarding  bimetallism. 

1897.  Japan  adopta  the  gold  atandard. 

1897.  Adoption  of  the  gold  atandard  by  Bnaaia  and 
Japan. 

1897,    Pern   suspends   the   coinage   of   ailver  and 

prohibits  Its  importation. 
J.896.    Ecuador  limits  the  tender  of  silver  coins  to 

the  amount  of  10  sucrea. 

1899.  India  adopts  the  gold  atandard  at  the  rate 
of  15  rupees  to  1  poaad  atoriing  (British  atand- 
ard). 

1900.  United  Statea  adopte  the  Kold  standard. 

1900.  Ecuador  adopta  the  gold  standard. 

1901.  Ban  Domingo  adopta  United  Btatea  gold  at 
atandard. 

1902.  Biam  adopta  tbe  gold  atandard. 
1908.  Colombia  adopta  gold  standard. 
1908.    Philipi^nes  adopt  the  gold  standard. 

1904.  Panama  adopts  gold  standard. 

1905.  Mexico  adoots  the  rold  standard. 

1907.  Panic  In  New  York  fOctobor  22) ;  financial 
diatnrbancea  began  In  Marco;  shortage  of  flurmoy 
throu^out  the  country  results. 

1908.  Barcelona  (Spain)  depreaalon-  attributed  to 
anarchist  terrorism  and  extraordinary  Induee- 
menta  offered  by  Americans  for  gold,  April  26. 

1908.  German  reform  bill  provided  estimates  an- 
nual revenue  of  $119,000,000,  November  8. 

1908.  Chancellor  of  Oreat  Britain  eotimatea  deficit 
of  $100,000,000  by  end  of  next  flaeal  year;  rari- 
OQS  recommendations  proposed  for  preventing  saau, 
November  20. 

1908.  Investors  of  Franco  hold  bonda  of  other 
countries  to  tho  amount  of  about  $19,014,200,- 
000,  December  6. 

1909.  Tax  Increase  In  Bsenoa  Aires  eaUaoa  strike 
of  workmen,  shopkeepers,  bankers,  stc,  Febru- 
ary 8. 

1909.  France.  Threatened  deficit  of  $45,600,000 
for  1910  reported    March  12, 

1909.  Oreat  Britain,  Deficit  of  $60,000,000  re- 
ported Impending,  March  20. 

1909.  Michigan  ( United  States) .  Bhortag*  f 
ported  impending  by  August  1, — March  39. 
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HouBC  dutr 

Crown  UndB  

Suez  CftDKldlTkleodB.. 
Fee  and  patent  BtamiM 
HiBcellftneoufl  


7IVAV0ES  07  THB  NATIONS. 

United  StetM—Tbe  Kreniua  of  tbe  United 
States  in  1908  were  $600,896,763,  derived  from 
many  sources,  but  mainly  from  customs  ($285,- 
680,663),  internal  revenue  ($250,714,008),  and 
postal  revenues  ($101,478,663.41).  The  expend- 
itures amounted  to  $650,552,126,  mainly  devoted 
to  the  civil  establishment  ($146,898,030),  mil- 
itary and  naval  support  ($220,001,211),  Indian 
iierviee  ($14^60.768) ,  pensions  ( 153,887,905) , 
interest  on  debt  ($21,424,900),  and  the  postal 
service  ($208^61^.16). 

Great  Britain.— The  revenues  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1008-1909  amounted  to  $771,760,- 
300:  and  for  1907-1008,  $782,688,446,  derived 
follows:— 


Telegraph  Mrrice   «22,100,000 

Stamp  fees   S9.no,000 

Land  tax   8,(lfi0,000 


9300,000 
2,600.000 
S.M7,0e6 
6.120.000 
6.92U0O 


SmW""!  - "'•  «M2,tfO.O0O 

KxctsedotlM.   178.«0O.OI» 

Property  and  iDecmia  tax   ui,(ioo.OOI> 

|^;»e<la*T   96.SM.OO0 

Foit  office   89,400,000 


The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1903-1909 
amounted  to  $770,545,000.  The  two  great  divis- 
ions of  expenditure  are  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
consisting  largely  of  the  national  debt,  civil  list, 
and  salaries;  and  the  Supply,  comprising  the 
armjr,  navy,  customs,  post  oflOce,  and  civil 
service.  The  Consolidated  Fund  expenditure 
(1007-1008)  amounted  to  $157,368,676,  and  the 
Supply  expenditures  (1007-1008)  to  $646,026,- 
000  (including  army  $136,076,000,  navy  $156,- 
705,000,  civil  servioe  $160,000,000,  post  office 
$87,035,000). 


NATtON. 


Argentina  

Australia:  CommonireslUl of  

AuatraJla,  States  

New  Zealand  

Aostria-HuDsary :  

Aiutrla  

HuDKary  

Belrlum  

BoUvIa  

Brazil  

BulKsria  

CaDOda  

Oeotral  America :  Ooita  Rica  

Quatemala  

HoDduroi  

NicsraEUS  

Salvador  

Chile  

China  

Colombia  

Cuba  

Denmark  

Ecuador  

Egypt  

France  

Algeria  

Tunis  

Prencb  East  Indies  

Oennan  Empire :  

States  

Colonies  

Greece  

Haiti  

India  (BrlOoh)  

Italy  

Japan  

Formosa  

Eonso  Free  State  

Korea  

Luxemburg  

Mexico  

Ketlierlanda:  

Dutch  East  Indies  

Dutch  PosBesaloDB  in  America. 

Norway  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Portogal  

PortugaeBe  Colonies  

Ronmanla  

Russia  

Finland  

Santo  Domingo  

Senda  

Slam  , 

Spain  

Sweden  , 

Swltxerland  

Turkey  

Uruguay  , 

Venesuela.  


RivKKra  AKi>  ExpsHorrcBss. 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 
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im 

6.981.300 

6.417,600 

1906 

67.882,804 

64.886,666 

1900 

715.074.8M 

715,871.069 

1906 

18,440,6i2 

18,421,181 

1906 

14,948,227 

14.029,609 

190CHt 

24.608.417 

21.603,117 

1906-7 

670,663,137 

672,600,260 

1908-i 

1,061.271.986(0) 

1.014,682.066(6) 

1906-7 

8.138.700 

8.421.800 

1906 

19.7«.277 

19,510,468 

1906-6 

4.278.860 

4,214,416 

190&-6 

412.829.000 

404,260.000 

lOOfr-6 

470,666.700 

440.508.700 

1906-T 

246,862.944 

246,862.944 

1906-7 

12.838.610 

12.833.510 

1906 

6.684.876 

6.610.404 

1906 

8,727,388 

8,967.760 

1906-7 

8.386,690 

8,376.257 

lMft-6 

61.269.008 

48.314.646 

190fi-7 

71.461.788 

74.700.449 

1906 

61,109,136 

64,957,370 

1906 

1.720.158 

2.261,260 

1905-6 

26.821,678 

26.911,111 

1906 

2.126,746 

1.878,804 

1901-6 

7,066,000 

7.066,000 

1906 

12,197)627 

12.655,720 

190fr-« 

62.064,000 

68.096.000 

1905-6 

10.165,000 

10,242,000 

1906-7 

46,110.834 

46.888,673 

190^ 

1.451,806,000 

1,650,448,000 

190A 

20.660.819 

23,246.364 

1906 

2,427.802 

3.399.811 

190S-6 

17,216,966 

17.208,864 

1905-6 

16.066,871 

15.861.926 

1906 

172.767,678 

1S5.S74.506 

1906-7 

61.826.000 

61.826.000 

1906 

21.965,680 

22.626.223 

1905-6 

14,212,326 

11.212.826 

1906-7 

18.931.770 

18.819.027 

19M  I 

10.721,363 

10,214,626 

DCBT. 


Tear. 


1906-7 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1906 

1906-fl 
1905 
1906 
1905 
1906 

1806-6 
1907 
1906 
1006 
1906 
1006 
1906 
1907 

'iios' 

1906 

ioM* 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 


1906 
1906 
1907 


1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 

1906' 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1006 
1006 
1906 
1006 
1906 


Total. 


444.440,067 

1,128.632.767 
306.069,216 
1,092,868,SS6 
818.096,120 
1.102.742,776 
621.610.286 
2.977,924 
642.218.360 
73,452,806 
263,997,742 
20.962,242 
14,148,366 
104.385.689 
6,390,739 
4.602.861 
95.720.664 
697.192.000 
19.541.667 
47,695,860 
64,281,718 
14.787.291 
468,814.891 
6,665.131,826 
6,828,888 
46,268,800 


856.068,464 
2,967,866,846 


107.062.145 
24.810,678 
1.127.92S.S63 
3,767,911.910 

932,446,796 


2,316.000 
222,058,181 
458.069,211 


91.764.94& 

12.303.693 
16.787,600 
15.266,000 
801,701,627 


378.217,239 
4,038.199.722 
27,073.900 
80.236,781 
88,971,135 
4,886.600 
1.829,2K.99S 
102,069.888 
19.787.648(d) 
458.603,213 
126,685.243 
45.160.402 


P.C.lnt. 


4»-6 

8-6 

3-  6 

8-51 
8Hi 
21-8 

4-  6 

5-  6 

31 

4-8 

6-  10 
4-6 
4-5 

11 

8-10 
6-6 

3-  4 

4-  7 

111 

S 
»^ 

*M| 

5-  4 

2*^ 
2l-« 
2i-l» 
8-6 
4Ht 


a. 

21-8 


6 
1 

S-4* 

8^7i 
S-6 
8-31 

2^4 
4-5 

8 


(a)  Does  not  include  1134,771.800  contributed  to  Imperial  Treasury .  (b)  Does  not  include  S131.4G6.154tranBterred  by 
ImpeifalTreasanr  to  vaiioaa  states,  (e)  internal  debt  only;  (orsisn  debt  tias  been  taken  over  by  OhU&  (d)  doesjiot 
Induls  ralbosd  debt,  (e)  Indoded  In  bodsets  of  states.  ^ 
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DICJnOIfABY  OF  BUSrJiTESS  AND  FINANCIAL  TEBMS. 

Compritiiiig  Those  Used  Id  Stock  and  Trule  TransicUons. 


AO OEPTANCE .  When  a  penon  agftlnit  whom  a 
time  drkft  is  dr»wii  fi  preseiited  therewith  before  dae 
it  is  ^iven  to  him  for  "ecceptance."  This  he  does 
by  writing  across  the  face  of  the  draft  the  word  "Ac- 
cepted," followed  by  bis  signature.  The  draft  ie  then 
said  to  have  been  honored,  and  has  t>ecome  a  proof  of 
indebtedness  against  him,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
promissory  note.  Similarly,  the  person  drawing  the 
draft  has  become  the  Indorser.  Therefore,  il  the 
'  'drawer' '  hss  been  granted  use  of  the  money  by  his 
bank,  which  is  to  collect  the  draft,  or  if  it  is  negotiated 
in  the  interim,  and  the  "acceptor"  falls  to  pay,  the 
"drawer"  must  make  It  good.  Usually,  when  a 
draft  is  "accepted,"  it  is  dated,  and  a  place  of  pay- 
ment named.  If  that  is  not  done,  the  draft  is  paya- 
ble at  the  "acceptor's"  place  of  business. 

AOOOMMODATXOH  PAPES.  InstromenU  whieh 
the  maker,  drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorser  signs  as  an 
accommodation  to  another,  with  no  financial  considera- 
tioo,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  commission 
is  paid.  That  Is,  a  person  signs  snch  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  loaning  his  credit  to  another  with- 
out expectation  nf  return.  Conrarations  cannot  legally 
give  "accommodation  paper." 

ACCOUNT  SAIXS.  A  statement  of  an  account 
given  to  a  customer  by  a  broker,  agent,  or  commission 
merchant, 

A000UHT8  FATABIiB.  Open  aeeottnts,  ahowing 
the  snma  dun  to  others,  but  not  vrored  by  note*  or 
aeeeptanee,  or  otfaer  written  obligation. 

AOOOUHTS  KEOEIVABLB.  Open  accounta  againat 
enstomers,  which  are  on  the  tMwks  of  a  firm,  flonora- 
tion,  etc.,  bnt  which  are  net  shown  by  written  fomu 
of  indebtedness. 

ACOBUBD  DIVIDEND,  Sold  only  in  case  of 
"guaranteed  stocks"  or  stocks  where  the  dividend  is 
certsln  and  fixed.  Bears  the  same  relation  to  a  stock 
as  "accrued  interest"  does  to  a  bond. 

ACOSUED  ZNTBBE8T.  If  a  bond  Is  sold  by  the 
person  holding  It  before  the  date  when  interest  Is  due, 
the  buyer  gires  the  value  of  the  bond,  together  with 
the  amount  of  iatereat  then  due.  This  is  made  up  to 
him  wlieu  the  interest  ia  paid  by  the  isiuant  of  the 
btmd.  Terms  used  in  the  same  sense  as  "accrued  in- 
terest" are  "with  interest,"  "and  Intereat,"  or  "in- 
tereat  added."  The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  state 
where  the  note  is  made  payable  ia  understood  if  no 
rate  is  mentioned  in  a  note  drawn  payable  "with 
interest." 

AOKNOWIiEDGMElTT.  A  certificate  given  by  the 
proper  officer,  showing  that  the  niUcer  of  a  written  in- 
strument has  declared  before  him  that  anch  instnunent 
is  his  willful  act  and  deed. 

ACTIVE  AOCOtTNT.  Brokerage  •eeounta  which 
show  many  tranasctions:  banlc  depoelta  afaiut  which 
checks  are  frequently  drawn, 

ACnVB  PABTKEX.  Diatinmlshed  from  "silent 
partner"  and  "special  partner"'  as  one  who  is  ac- 
tively engaged  Sn  the  business,  and  who  Incurs  foil 
liability. 

ACTIVE  STOCKS  or  BONDS.  Securities  which 
frequently  change  hands. 

ACTOAST.  One  skilled  in  the  theories  and  mathe- 
matical calculations  on  which  life  insurance  is  founded 
and  conducted.  His  most  important  work  is  the  study 
of  death  rates  and  the  measuring  of  probabilities  based 
on  these  calculationa.  He  alao  computes  matltematicalhr 
the  reserve  upon  policies,  premiumi.  surplus,  and  divi- 
dends. 

ADUINISTEATOB    or    ADMINISTBATIUX.  One 

who  takes  charge  of  the  goods  and  estate  of  a  person 
dying  without  a  will.  Appointed  by  the  Probate 
Court  or  other  proper  authority. 

ADMITTED  TO  QUOTATION.  When  a  security  Is 
admitted  to  quotation,  it  is  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  upon 
the  Unlisted  Department  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
term  "listed"  is  used  in  place  of  "admitted  to  quota- 
tion" when  a  security  Is  placed  upon  the  regular  list 
by  the  Ooveming  Committee. 

ADVANCE.    A  rise  in  prices  is  signified  in  the  ex- 

Cressions.  "the  market  has  advanced,"  "rent  has 
een  advanced."  The  word  is  also  used  to  Indicate 
that  a  payment  has  been  made  or  that  money  has  been 
loaned, 

ADVICE.  If  a  checlc  Is  sent  to  tome  bank,  with  a 
letter  containing  tlie  words  "for  the  credit  and  ad- 


vice of  Anthony  Thompson,"  the  bank  is  directed  to 
credit  the  amount  to  Anthony  Thompaon  and  notify 
him  (lend  him  "advice")  that  it  has  done  ao. 

AOENT.  A  person  who  represents  acta  for.  or  In 
behalf  of  another,  who  is  called  his  ''principal."  A 
"special  agent"  is  one  whose  duties  and  authority 
are  restricted  to  s  single  transaction.  A  "genenu 
ayent"  is  "one  appointed  to  do  acta  of  a  elass'^  (defi- 
nition given  by  United  States  Supreme  Court);  for 
instance,  one  employed  to  parriuwe  writing  paper  at 
wholesale,  without  restriction  as  to  where  or  of  whom 
be  should  buy.  To  avoid  personal  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  he  should  sign  any  negotiable  In- 
strument or  contract  under  seal  with  the  name  of  hia 
principal,  by  himself  as  agent.  For  instance,  "Ed- 
ward Willia,  by  Oscar  Lamed,  Agent";  not  "Oscar 
Larned,  Agent,  for  Edward  Willis.^' 

AGIO  (spelled  in  various  ways).  The  rate  of  ex- 
change between  the  moneys  of  two  countries.  In  the 
same  country,  the  percentage  of  dilTerence  in  values 
between  two  different  moneys.  For  example,  in  some 
countries  a  paper  currency  may  not  be  accepted  at  its 
face  value  in  exchange  for  metallic  currency,  and  the 
percentage  by  which  the  latter  exceeds  the  fomer  in 
value  is  cslled  "agio."  "Dissglo"  is  the  percentage 
in  value  at  which  the  paper  currency  is  accepted  below 
the  metallic  currency;  the  premium  upon  a  better  cur- 
rency being  represented  "acioj"  and  a  diaconnt 
upon  a  depredated  enrreaey,  by  disagio."  The  latter 
term  is  used  also  for  the  wear  and  tear  at  "abraaion" 
of  a  metallic  currency. 

AIiIfONQE.  A  slip  of  paper  attached  to  negotiable 
instruments,  such  as  checks  or  promissory  notes,  to 
receive  further  Indorsements  when  the  back  of  the 
original  paper  is  entirety  covered  with  Indorsements. 

AIaL  OB  NONE.  A  condition  imposed  by  the  bidder 
for  on  issue  of  securities,  recognizing  that.  If  bis  bid 
is  accepted,  be  is  to  take  the  entire  issue — no  lesser 
amount.  Or  the  seller  may  Impose  the  same  condition 
upon  the  successful  bidder, 

ANCILIiABT  BBCETVEB.  When  property  is  situ- 
ated in  some  other  state  than  that  in  which  the  "re- 
ceiver" (principal  one)  gets  his  authority.  It  may  be 
managed  by  a  second  or  assistant  raceiver,  called  "an- 
einary  reeeiver." 

ANNUAL  XNTEBB8T.  Interest  payable  once  a 
year.    Interest  payable  semiannually  or  quarterly  ia 

considered  more  desirable. 

ANTI-STOCK  WATEBXNO  LAWS.  That  a  dollar 
shall  be  invested  for  every  dollar  of  stock  laiued  is 
required  by  these  laws. 

APPRAISED  VAIiUE.  Value  an  q>praiser  aeta 
Upon  a  property. 

APPBAISBHENT.  The  value  aet  upon  a  property 
or  the  placing  of  a  value  upon  it. 

APFBAI8EB.    A  person  appointed  by  law  or  named 

by  an  individual  to  estimate  values, 

ASBITBAOE.  Purchasing  a  security  in  one  mar- 
ket and  selling  for  a  better  price  in  anotlier.  When 
advantage  of  the  difference  in  cnrrent  quotationa  of 
two  markets  is  taken  I>y  purchaaing  a  aeenrity  In  one 
and  selling  the  same  in  the  other,  the  differenee,  lesB 
certain  ezpensoL  is  eolled  the  "arbltragettr'a"  profit. 
At  times  the  sale  is  made  In  one  market  before  the 
purchase  In  the  other.  "Arbitrage"  buainesa  la  car- 
ried on  between  London  and  New  York,  oblefly  by 
"international  banking  houses":  between  different 
American  markets;  and  between  Hew  York  Stock  ex- 
changes. 

ASBITBAKT,  On  the  theory  that  a  branch  road 
delivering  freight  to  a  main  line  la  entitled  to  more 
than  its  mileaee  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  a 
fixed  sum,  or  "arbitrary,"  is  paid  for  by  a  main  line 
of  railway  to  a  branch  or  connecting  line,  for  frel^t 
originating  on  the  latter,  without  regard  to  ita  propor- 
tion of  the  throng  rate  on  auch  frei^t. 

AS^ED  FBICE.  The  price  asked  for  a  security 
or  commodity — the  price  at  which  it  may  be  purchased. 

A88AT  OFFICE.  A  branch  of  the  United  States 
Uint  ne.-1;  to  the  Sub-Treasury  on  Wsll  street.  New 
York  City,  (Assay  offices  are  found  also  in  other  parta 
of  the  country.)  Here  gold  or  silver,  presented  In  any 
form,  is  aissyed.  parted,  refined,  and  gold  and  ril- 
ver  bars  sre  msnufactured.  The  government  stamn 
eerii^ng  to  weight  and  fineness  is  given  to  all  auch 
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that  pus  through  the  "umt  offloe."  Wink  for  othett 
thut  tha  goraramant  mtut  be  p»M  for. 

AMUT  omOH  BAB.  A  bw  irf  Sao  foU  or  tiWer 
■unufKctured  ot  a  goreniiMiit  "Mwy  oAce"  for  the 
United  BtstM  forMmment;  to  xwmed  to  duUnffoiah  It 
from  a  "conunercikl  bor,"  L  «.,  one  nuule  without 
govern  ment  regulaUoii, 

ASSENTED  STOOBIS  or  BOHBS.  When  m  eorpo- 
ntion  is  reorgeaiied  and  the  securitr  holders  are  aaaed 
to  K>Te  "asoent"  to  a  eertain  plan;  if  itock  ia  "aa* 
aessed";  or  in  like  cases  irhere  the  consent  of  each 
share  or  bondholder  ia  desired,  it  is  eustomair  to 
choose  some  banhJnr  house  or  trust  eompany  to  receive 
the  securities  and  to  stamp  on  each  the  fact  that  the 
bolder  has  "assented"  to  the  plan  or  paid  the  "assess- 
ment." Should  more  than  one  assessment  be  required, 
"first  assessment  paid,"  "second  aasessment  paid,'' 
etCq  irm  be  stamped  on  the  seeuritjr.  The  above  are 
brieflf  referred  to  in  financial  columns  and  stock  ex- 
dtanca  aheets  as  "ass't  pd.,"  "Ist  ass't  pd.,"  etc. 

ASSESSED  VALUATIOH.  Value  fixed  for  taxation 
npon  the  prapertjr  of  a  municipality  hj  authorised 
offldala.  Balea  for  fixing  the  assessment  vary  in  dif- 
ferent states.  In  Hasaadiaaetts,  property  is  aasessed 
for  nearly  its  marketable  or  real  Talce;  bnt  In  many 
Veatem  states  the  assessment  is  baaed  upon  about  on* 
third,  or  even  leas,  of  the  real  value. 

AB8BTS.  Cash  and  dehta  reeeivabla,  property,  real 
estat^  patent  riahta,  trada-marka,  Miachiaery,  mer- 
ehandiaa,  material,  and  stock  being  manufaetnred — 
eveiTthlnE  gf  any  supposed  value  beloniring  to  a  per- 
son, business,  or  corporation — are  called  "aasets." 

ASSETS  OCTBBKNOT.  A  proposed  Issue  of  bank 
notes  secured  hy  the  general  assets  of  the  issuing  bank 
inatead  of  by  government  bonds. 

AS8ZQH.  To  convey  In  irriting  any  ri^t  or  In* 
terest.  Term  commonly  used  wbm  n  nerdiant,  walde 
to  pay  his  dd>ta.  transfers  his  prcvo^  to  aaimier  for 
apportionment  among  his  creditors. 

ASSIOKAT.  Paper  currency  issued  In  France  dur- 
ing the  Kevolution  of  1789,  the  security  being  confls- 
eaied  church  lend,  sll  the  national  domalna,  and  other 
property.    Over  45,000,000,000  francs  were  issued. 

ASSZOBBB.  Person  to  whom  some  right  or  interest 
is  tranaferred  by  writing.  When  a  merchant  voluntarily 
eoBveya  his  prq>erty  to  another  for  changing  into  cash 
and  vportionment  among  his  creditors,  that  other  ia 
called  an  "aaalgnee  fW  the  benefit  of  creditors."  When 
a  state  eourt  under  the  state  Insolvency  law,  sppointa 
a  perwrn  to  take  possesakm  of  the  property  of  an  In- 
sdnant  debtor,  sell  it  for  cash,  and  aiitribute  H  among 
the  creditors,  that  person  Is  called  an  "aaalgnee  in  In- 
sotveney." 

ASSUVBD  BOKDS.  When  a  corporation  paaaes  Into 
the  control  or  ownership  of  another  company  the  bonds 
that  have  been  issned  by  the  first  are  assnmed  by  the 
second,  which  becomes  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  these  bonds  now  called 
"saanmed  bonds."  "Divisional  issues"  Is  the  term 
used  of  such  aeeurltiea  in  railroad  finance.  When  re- 
ferred to  as  "guaranteed  bonds,"  the  guarantee  ap- 
pears upon  the  bonds  themselves. 

AT  THE  KABXET.  An  order  to  bay  or  sell  at  the 
best  market  price  offered,  without  actual  price  limit. 

AT  THE  OPBNIBO.  An  order  to  bny  or  sell,  with- 
evt  aetusi  price  limit,  at  the  beat  market  price  offered 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  exchange. 

ATTOBNET  IW  FACT.  Person  who  acts  nnder  the 
authority  conveyed  by  power  of  attorney. 

ATTOBHET'S  OPXHIOH'.  Written  statement  or 
approval  given  by  a  lawyer  in  regard  to  bonds  which 
have  been  examined  by  him  before  their  issue.  All 
bonds  should  be  so  atteated,  the  attorney  thorooghly 
describing  the  bonds  and  stating  clearly  that  he  haa 
not  only  examined  and  approved  all  tu  papers  nee- 
essary  to  eatablish  the  legality  of  the  Issue,  bnt  one 
of  the  executed  bonds  as  well. 

AJf  BBSOHT.  Frequently  appears  In  bills  of  ex- 
change where  a  parson  la  named  who  may  be  referred 
to  for  payment  If  the  orlslnal  person  (drawee)  re- 
fuses.  Literal  meaning,  "in  ease  of  need." 

AUCTION  BAUES.  Auction  sales  of  securities, 
hsving  no  connection  whatever  with  the  stock  ex- 
chance,  sre  held  In  auction  salesrooms  of  private 
banking  firms,  when  any  one  may  be  present.  There 
is  no  restriction  sa  to  aecnritiea  which  may  be  offered 
for  ssle  in  this  way,  and  many  securities  not  listed 
upon  the  stock  ezenangea  are  sold,  In  addithm  to 
tnoN  which  the  law  pnmdas  mast  be  lold  at  metlon. 


3  BANK  BOOK 

AUDITOB.  A  person  whose  profession  Is  to  audit 
or  examine  and  report  upon  the  accounts  of  a  firm, 
corporation,  etc.,  to  compare  charges  with  the  vouchers, 
prepare  a  balance  sheet,  and  certify  whether  the  finan- 
cial eondltlon  Is,  or  ia  not,  aa  repreaested. 

ATAILABIS  A8SBT8.    Property   not  prsvioasly 

even  aa  security  tor  »n  Indebteoneaa,  which  Is  avaiU- 
e  for  sale  or  use, 

ATEBAOXHa  DOWN,  To  bay  at  a  lower  prtoe 
than  the  previous  purchases  in  order  to  lower  the 
average  cost  to  the  stoeklurider. 

AVBBAODTO  UP.  To  buy  or  sell  more  of  a  cer- 
tain stock  aa  the  market  advaaoea  and  so  inersaae  the 
average  price  of  the  whole. 

AWABD.  The  acceptance  of  a  proposition  to  buy. 
A  term  customarily  used  In  reference  to  some  issue 
of  bonds  for  whose  purohaaa  bide  have  prarionaly 
bean  sabmltted. 

BAD  DBUVBBT.  A  aocnrity  not  complying  with 
the  regulations  of  tha  stock  exchanges  regarding  "good 
delivery." 

BAlJUfOB.  Difference  between  the  debits  and  the 
credits  of  an  account.  The  sum  due  from  one  party 
to  another  after  settling  accounts. 

BAUNOB  OF  TBADE.  When  we  have  sold  to  the 
merchants  of  Oreat  Britain  merchandise  of  more  value 
tbui  thej  have  sold  to  us,  the  "balance  of  trade"  is 
la  favor  of  the  United  States.  If  the  condition  la  a 
temporary  one,  the  natural  result  is  the  selling  In  the 
United  States  of  "exchange"  on  Oreat  Brltua  at  a 
discount,  or  the  shipment  of  gold  to  adjust  the  bal- 
ance. As  other  factors,  such  as  Interest  and  principal 
due  on  account  of  securities  of  one  country  held  in  the 
other,  are  to  be  considered,  the  "balance  of  trade" 
doea  not  always  determine  the  debtor  country. 

HAIJUIUB  S^BET,  A  statement  showing  the  bal- 
ances of  the  open  accoants  of  a  business.  On  one  side 
of  the  sccount  are  the  asaeta :  on  the  other,  the  liabili- 
ties and  capital  Invested.  The  two  sidea  ahould  foot 
Op  equally,  In  other  words,  should  balance. 

BABK  AOOOUin.  Harlng  diosen  your  bank,  find 
out  the  smalleat  sum  of  money  which  It  win  reoelTe 
on  deposit.  Obtain  an  Introduction  to  one  of  the  bank's 
officers.  Tell  hint,  or  the  person  to  whom  he  may  as- 
sign you,  the  amount  yon  will  probably  keep  on  de- 
posit, whether  yon  will  wish  to  borrow  from  the  bank 
at  intervals,  and  the  kinds  of  loans.  Aa  a  rule,  large 
banks  do  not  wiah  small  accounts.  Next  present  your 
deposit  to  the  receiving  teller,  together  with  a  de- 
posit slip"  or  "ticket,"  which  Is  furnished  by  the 
bank.  Be  sure  the  blanks  are  filled  out,  showitig  the 
character,  smount,  date,  etc.,  of  the  deposit,  ana  that 
your  name  is  written  at  the  top.  The  teller  will  give 
you  a  "pass  book,"  showing  on  the  debit  side  the  sum 
deposited.  Before  you  leave  his  window  notice  if  this 
is  correct.  The  pass  book  slionld  be  returned  to  the 
bank  the  first  of  every  month.  When  given  back  to 
you  with  the  canceled  checks  be  veir  sure  to  check 
it  up  Tonrself  to  see  it  the  amount  of  your  deposit  Is 
etfuuea  by  the  addition  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
checks  paid,  the  balsneo  reported  by  the  banks  to  your 
credit,  and  the  sum  of  the  checks  drawn  and  not  yet 
presented  to  the  bank  for  psyment.  Canceled  checks 
should  be  ssved.  A  check  book  Is  generally  furnished 
at  the  bank's  expense.  That  your  checks  may  be 
identified,  you  will  sign  In  a  book  or  on  a  aignatnre 
card,  kept  for  the  pnrpose.  If  acting  as  agent,  trustee, 
or  attorn^  for  some  other  person  or  persons,  do  not 
open  a  bank  acooant  In  your  own  name  for  their  bene- 
fit nnlesi  yon  have  formal  proof  of  the  relationship. 

BAHK  BAUKOB.  The  sum  of  one's  credit  in  a 
banking  institution;  also  a  bank's  debit  or  credit  at 
"clearmg." 

BANK  BOOK  or  PASS  BOOBL  This  book  Is  proof 
of  the  bank's  indebtedneaa  to  a  depositor.  In  it  is 
made  by  the  bank  a  written  entry  of  each  sum  de- 
poaited  by  a  customer.  It  should  be  returned  to  a 
savings  bank  once  or  twlre  a  year;  to  a  nations!  bank, 
"bank  of  deposit,"  or  trust  company. •  once  a  month. 
All  changes  or  additions  must  be  made  by  the  bank, 
none  by  the  depoeitor.  Formerly  a  list  of  all  checks 
paid  during  the  month  was  entered  on  the  credit,  or 
rigfat-hand  page  of  the  book.  Now  it  is  cuatomary  to 
write  the  Hat  on  a  aeparate  aheet  of  paper,  entering 
on  the  credit  page  only  the  total  amount.  The  de- 
poeits  are  entered  on  the  left-hand  or  debit  page. 
These  are  added,  the  total  amount  of  the  checks  paid 
deducted,  and  the  remainder,  or  balance,  entered  upon 
the  credit  page.  Thla  gives  the  sum  of  money  to  the 
credit  of  Qm  depoeitor  at  that  tinw-«nd  la  earried 
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forward  to  tbs  left-luind  PBS«.  ud  added  In  irith  iht 
next  period's  depoaits.  Tha  total  anonnt  ol  dapoaiU 
ahoold  be  aqnaled  hj  tba  nm  of  th«  ducka  paid 
and  the  amaant  still  to  the  eradlt  of  the  dopoaltor. 
irho,  when  the  book  la  returned  to  him,  ahoold  aatiafj 
himmlt  that  no  miaUka  haa  been  made  br  the  bank. 
To  do  thU  he  checka  off  vhat  haa  been  paid  darinr  the 
period,  a  praeeu  facilitated  by  a  compariion  of  check 
nombera  with  the  atuba.  la  thia  way  mav  be  easily 
noted  the  checka  drawn  hy  the  depositor  bnt  not  yet 
presented  to  the  bank;  and  their  total  amonnt  added  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  checka  paid  aa  (iven  by  the  bank. 
When  tbeae  are  added  to  the  balance  still  to  the  de- 
positor's credit,  all  togetber  should  equal  the  sum  of  the 
deposits  for  the  period ;  doe  allowance  being  made  for 
interest  (if  any)  and  for  collection  eharfes. 

BANK  OOmaSSIOMEB.  A  person  appointed  by 
the  state  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  chartered  banks 
and  to  have  eertain  luperrlsioD  over  them.  The  dnty 
of  the  bank  eommissioner  and  his  asaiatanta,  which  is 
to  toe  that  the  asTingi  banks  and  trust  companlea 
withbt  the  state  are  complrinf  with  the  laws  that 
rwolate  them,  is  accomplished  by  examinatiooa  into  the 
alnlra  of  each  Instltauon,  at  stated  interrala.  Quea- 
tiona,  sneh  aa  whether  a  particular  Investment  may  be 
lesalqr  bona^t,  may  be  submitted  by  bsnks  snd  trust 
oompaniM  to  thia  board  of  oonmiiadimen,  vltoao  broad 
powers  intdude  the  autkoritr  to  pass  npoa  and  decide 
aneh  dlSealtles. 

BANK  DI800XTKT.  Simple  Intenat,  reekoaed  npon 
the  face  value  of  a  note  or  other  obiicatlon,  paid  to  one 
who  loaaa  money,  in  advance. 

BAMK  DBAR  or  BJUfKBK'8  SEAR.  A  "draft" 
vhidi  one  bank  or  banker  draws  mgalnit  another. 

BAMKEB.  A  custodian  of  the  funda  of  others. 
Term  should  not  be  used  in  regard  to  those  whoae 
exclusive  business  is  note  broking,  stock  broking,  etc., 
nor  in  eases  wbere  cuetodianBbip  of  money  is  not 
involved. 

BAHKBB'S  BHU  or  BILLS  OF  EXOHAHOB. 
Drawn  br  a  banker  in  one  coantrr  against  one  In 
another,  with  whom  he  haa  credit.  Distinguished  from 
"commercial  bills"  or  "bills  of  exchange,  '  which  are 
drawn  by  shippers  of  merchandise. 

BANKEB'S  CHECK.  A  cheek  which  one  banker 
draws  upon  another. 

BAHEEB'B  VOTE.  A  promissory  note  of  a  banking 
firm  not  incorporated,  or  of  a  private  banker. 

BAIIKEE'S  STBBUHO.  "Exchange"  oa  Great 
Britain  bought  at  some  bank  or  banking  honse.  To  be 
distinguished  from  regular  "biUa  of  exchange"  held, 
with  bills  of  lading;  by  sellera  or  exporters  to  show  the 
sum  due  them. 

BAEK  NOTE.  A  subatltnto  for  real  moner.  A 
promiaaory  neto  iaaved  by  a  bank  payable  In  lawful 
money  to  bearer  on  demand. 

BANK  07  DEP08IT.  By  this  term  bankers  under- 
stand an  institution  which  receives  deposits  subject  to 
check,  but  allows  no  Interest  on  the  account,  in  contraat 
to  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  and  similar  Institu- 
tions, which  do  allow  interest  on  deposits.  The  former 
daaa  ia  repreaented  by  atate  and  national  banka. 

BANK  or  DISCOUNT.  A  bank  whose  deposits 
and  other  funds  are,  to  a  great  extent,  used  to  dis- 
count bills  of  exchange,  notes,  etc.  Of  tUs  kind  are 
national  banks,  bnt  not  savings  banks. 

BANK  OF  ISStTB.  Honey  of  its  own  In  the  form 
of  "bank  notes" — paper  money  which  circulatea  as 
currency — may  be  issued  by  those  banks  given  author- 
ity under  the  law  to  do  ao.  Such  a  bank  la  called  a 
Bank  of  Issue.  Of  this  kind  are  aational  banks. 
UntU  1865  "State  Bank  Notes"  were  issued  by  state 
banks,  but  at  that  time  an  act  taxing  such  notes  10 
per  cent,  was  passed  by  Congress,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  quickly  retired. 

EANKEUPT.  One  who  aeeordlng  to  the  laws  of 
baakropter  haa  been  judicially  declared  unable  to 
meet  his  liabilities.  When  advantage  Is  taken  »f  the 
National  Bankmptey  Law,  the  debtor  gives  vp  all  his 
proper^  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors,  thus  eom- 
pelling  them  to  make  a  settleoient.  When  thia  is  done 
ne  is  givea  a  legal  diaeharge,  abeolving  him  from 
further  ilabtlity.  If  it  ia  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  "insolvent  person  has  concealed  property,  thus 
defrauding  his  creditors,  the  law  as  a  rule  allows  the 
latter  to  take  possession.  The  forcing  of  an  Insolvent 
person  into  bankruptcy  by  creditors  is  called  "invol- 
untary bankruptcy.  '  But  a  "wage-earner"  or  a 
"person  engaged  chiefly  ia  farming  or  the  tillage  of 
the  soil"  cannot  be  lo  forced.   Also,   the  InsoiTant 


person  eanaot  be  dedared  a  bankmpt  ia  an  InvoluD- 
tary  precesdiag  oalesa  ha  owes  debts  amounting  to  at 
kaat  one  tbouaand  dollars,  has  committed  an  act  of 
baakmptcy,  and  the  fair  valuation  of  all  his  property 
is  less  than  the  sum  of  his  debts.  The  action  oi 
"voluntary  bankruptcy"  ia  brought  about  by  the  diittor 
or  the  "ineolvent/'  who  may,  aaleaa  a  corporatimi, 
Uke  advantage  of  the  present  Federal  law  to  be  adjudged 
a  bankrupt. 

BANK  STATEHBNT.  A  tabnlated  statement  of  their 
condition  made  usually  once  a  week  by  banks  in  the 
larger  citiea  belonging  to  the  Clearing  House  Assoda- 
tioa.  The  New  York  Bank  SUtement.  awaited  with 
great  intoreat  by  flnsncial  men,  is  iasued  to  the  public 
each  week.  A  statement  is  tabulated  by  each  national 
and  state  bank  la  the  city  belonging  to  the  Clearing 
House  Association,  showing  the  average  of  each  item 
for  the  period  covering  all  the  preceding  businesa  days 
of  that  week  and  the  last  business  day  of  tlw  previons 
week.  These  averages  are  received  by  the  Cnearing 
House  manager,  who  obtains  in  like  manner  the  aver- 
ase  of  each  Item  for  the  combined  statement.  The 
"bank  statement"  never  gives  the  actual  coaditioaa  at 
the  date  of  issue,  since  only  the  averages  for  the  time 
covered  are  given.  "Non-member  banks,"  tiiat  ia, 
banks  which,  although  not  members  of  the  Assodatioa, 
"dear"  through  thoae  which  are^  issue  a  aepumto 
Btatemeat.  Bine*  trust  eompaaiea  snd  their  reaovreea 
are  not  directly  Induded  In  the  "iMuik  statement,"  ita 
Talue  is  greatly  lessened,  aad  the  true  condltiiui  of  the 
baakiag  laatltutlons  la  not  obtalaable.  At  times  sadden 
withdrawals,  or  deposits,  by  the  trust  eompaaiea — 
lane  moBMed  inns  snd  InMltutloaa  earning  aecouats 
wttn  the  Cnearlng  Houae  banks — are  made  on  pnrpoee 
to  render  the  stetement  misleading,  in  order  to  Influence 
the  loaning  rates  of  money,  and  te  affect  the  prices  of 
atoeks  through  a  change  in  loaning  rates. 

BAEOAIN.  In  Sni^and  a  term  signifying  a  transac- 
tion between  two  mnnben  of  the  Xondon  stock  ex- 
change, 

BAB  OOZA.  Gold  In  the  form  of  bare  of  the  Brit- 
ish standard  la  11-12  flae.  The  mlat  vahi*  of 
gold  per  ounce  b  77s.  10  Ud.,  aad  the  Baak  of 
Entfand  Is  coim>eIled  by  law  to  pay  77s.  9d.  per  os. 
for  all  gold  offered.  It  obtelaed.  oa  September  20. 
1906,  the  record  price  of  7Bs.  Id.  for  £200,000 
bar  gold.  Cold  imports  are  favored  by  the  difference 
when  the  market  price  of  "bar  gold"  (alls  below  77s, 
10%i.  in  Iiondon.  To  make  gold  Importe  permissible 
in  America,  the  fall  of  "aterling  exchange' <^  here  must 
be  greater  the  more  the  price  of  gold  advaacea  In 
London. 

BABZNO  PANIC.  When  after  a  period  of  riotoos 
speculation  on  the  London  Stock  Excnsnge  during  the 
fall  of  18S0,  the  banking  honse  of  Baring  Broa.  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse,  dismay  apread  throughout  the 
entire  flaancial  world;  for  untold  miaery  would  be 
caused  by  the  failure  of  this  great  firm,  with  the  many 
other  moneyed  institutions  which  would  be  carried 
down  therewith.  Such  a  world  panic  was  averted 
by  the  wise  and  prompt  action  of  Mr.  Lidderdale,  then 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  obtoined'  a  loan 
of  gold  from  St.  Petersborg  and  the  Baak  of  Frasoe. 
Against  this  the  Bank  of  England,  to  temporarily  ac- 
commodate the  public,  made  an  iaane  of  paper  money. 
Many  leading  bankers  of  London  were  penmaded  by 
the  Governor  to  write  and  subscribe  a  large  gnarantee 
fund,  taking  over  the  total  aesete  of  Baring  Bros.  The 
Bank  of  Ihigland  liquidated,  and  ultimately  a  large 
aurplos  was  returned  to  Banng  Bros. 

BABOUETBE  STOCKS.  Daily,  except  on  Sundaya 
and  stock  exchange  holidaya,  the  average  ^oe  of  cer- 
tain stocks  is  taken,  and  Uia  rise  aad  fall  la  a  good 
indication  of  the  trend  of  the  market. 

BAB  SILVEE.  Silver  that  has  not  been  aad  may 
never  be  minted  Into  coin,  but  which  comes  from  the 
smelter  In  the  form  of  bars.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  371U  grains  of  line  silver  In  a  silver  dollsr  was 
72Vi  cents  In  1907.  "Bsr  silver"  Is  bought  and 
sold  In  London  as  a  hedge  against  businese  transac- 
tions. The  lowest  price  of  silver  in  the  world's  his- 
tory was  21  11-16  pence  (about  48  cents)  per  os.. 
wiien  it  dropped  to  that  in  London  on  November  27, 
1902.  Ia  New  York,  on  September  8,  1890,  the  price 
was  91.21. 

BEAB.  One  who  aelto  stocks  or  securities  for  fu- 
ture delivery  In  anticipation  of  a  fall  In  the  market. 
A  person  is  a  "bear"  on  the  partleular  security  whcwa 
price  he  believes  is  about  to  fall,  but  is  not  neceesarily 
so  on  others.  The  "bear,"  while  naturally  a  sdler. 
may  be  so  for  the  purpose  of  buying  at  a  lower  price 
later  on. 
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BBAX  OLXQUB.  A  aomblution  fonud  to  depMW 
market  prieei  in  gvmral  or  Uu  pri««  of  one  eefliixltr 
In  pArtlcnlu. 

BBABIKa  THB  MAXKBT.  A  fordnf  Aown,  or 
depreuinc,  of  pricM  bf  HTtlfioial  m«aiia. 

BBAB  KABKBT.  A  "bear  nurlnt,"  or  wmnl 
fall  of  prices,  la  th»  reanlt  of  a  predoaihiatlnc  Innuenee 
of  the  ^'beara." 

BBAB  PAino.  "Beara"  on  a  certain  atock  and 
tboae  who  bara  gone  "abort"  of  It,  irhen  its  price 
auddanlr  sod  Taptdlf  advancaa,  try  fraatlealtr  to 
"coTer"  or  bar  «  irbat  la  seeded  to  fill  thetr  con- 
tra eta. 

BBAB  BAID.  If  there  la  mneh  "long"  Interest  at 
the  sarae  tine  that  thoae  who  are  '  'abort  '  of  the  mar* 
ket  wiah  to  "eorer,"  adTantaKe  may  be  taken  hj  the 
"bean"  to  "aell  abort,"  and  ao  force  prices  down 
that  thoae  who  are  "long"  will  of  necessity  aelL 
This  will  permit  the  "shorti"  to  "cover,"  or  buy  in, 
at  apofit. 

BELOW  PAB.   Below  the  face  ralue. 

BBLT  LZHBS.  Short,  connecting  lines  of  railroad 
between  one  railway  terminal  and  another.  To  con- 
nect railroada  approaching  a  city  from  different  direc- 
tions. It  baa  uaually  been  neceaaary  to  follow  a  ctrcnlar 
or  belt  coorae  aronnd  a  certain  section  of  the  city, 
and  so  the  nsnw  "belt  line"  originstod.  If  one  belt 
STSttH  endroles  utothsr,  tber  are  often  distingnlahed 
Wf  the  tenM  "Inner  belt"  and  "oater  belt." 

T'y^T-'P''  DlSOOXntra.  The  discounting  rates  of 
good  "commercial  paper"  at  Berlin, 

BBTTEBMBHT  or  HCFBOVBMBKT.  The  cost  of 
additional  rail  or  other  improrementa  on  a  road 
ti  as  a  rule  charged  first  to  a  "betterment  se- 
rount"  or  "improvement  aeconnt."  It  depends  much 
upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  how  it 
is  treated  at  the  end  of  the  flacal  year.  By  a  proaper- 
oaa  one  it  woald  probably  be  charged  directly  to 
"operatlns  expenses,"  while  br  s  company  of  lim- 
ited financial  resonrces  It  might  be  charged  to  "capital 
account"  or  "eonstmction  account."  That  the  cap- 
itsliiatlon  of  a  "betterment"  ahonid  be  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Increaaed  earning  ability  which  the 
''betterment"  has  oonferred  upon  the  property  it  the 
oidnion  of  many  experts. 

BIDDZiro  UP.  Bidding  each  time  a  litOe  more  than 
tbe  previous  actual  sale,  so  as  to  create  an  advance  in 
prices. 

BID  PBIOB.  The  price  bid  or  offered  for  any  le- 
enrity. 

Bn>8  ADD  O^raBS.  A  modem  name  tor  "pnta" 
and  "eaUa."  In  the  New  York  Stodt  Ezdmnge  all 
olFm  to  bny  or  tetl  securities  are,  nnleaa  otherwiae 
stated,  for  100  shares  of  atock  or  for  S10,000  par  valua 
of  bonds.  Bnles  for  the  malting  of  bids  and  offan 
ara  aa  follows:  for  deliverr  npoB  tbe  day  of  con- 
tract, "Oaah";  tor  delivery  upon  the  baalneaa  day 
following  tbe  contract,  "Regular  way";  for  delivery 
vpon  the  third  day  following  the  contract,  "At  three 
daya";  not  lesa  than  four  nor  more  than  sixty  days 
is  tbo  limit  for  "buyer's"  or  "seller'a  options."  If 
made  without  stated  condltlona,  blda  ana  offers  are 
considered  to  be  in  the  "regular  way."  A  smaller 
variation  than  one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  is  not  per- 
mitted in  making  bids  and  offers.  If  tbe  par  value 
of  tbe  aeeuritlea  is  ten  dollara  or  lesa  per  share,  the 
bid  and  offer  ahall  be  in  dollars  or  fractions  thereof; 
If  higher,  bids  and  offera  ahall  be  made  nn  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  of  the  par  value  of  the  securitiea 
dealt  in.  Thst  tbe  purchase  money  be  paid  on  deliv- 
ery may  be  rightfully  required  br  tne  party  delivering. 
Payment  may  bo  required  at  the  time  and  place  of 
transfer,  If  the  deliveries  are  made  that  war.  Under 
tbe  Illinois  statutes,  trananetioiu  of  "bids  and  offsra" 
are  prohibited. 

BIO  point,  dereland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Lonla  Railway  Oompany, 

BIO  ICATT  or  KITTT.  Uisaouri,  Kanaaa,  and 
Texas  Railway  Company  preferred  stock. 

BIG  NPB.  (NIPFBB).  Preferred  stock  of  tbe 
NorUwm  Padfia  Railway  Company. 

BIO  BTBBL.  TTnltod  States  Steel  Corporation  pre- 
ferred stock. 

BIO  THBBB.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Tbe  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Boclety,  and  The  Uutusl 
Ufe  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York — the  three  largest  life 
lasnrance  companies  of  New  York  City. 

BIO  UNIOIT.  Preferred  stoek  of  the  Union  Paeifle 
Ballwar  Oompwiy. 
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BUL  "Bin  of  Zzchange."  Bank  blDa  or  gor^ 
omment  notaa  ara  referred  to  by  "bill"  In  tiM  un* 
guage  of  the  oleailng  bouse.  The  ezpreaalon  la  nsed 
also  of  promissory  notes,  the  ordinary  atatement  of  a 
creditor's  elalm,  as  a  butcher's  bill,  ate,  or  of  any 
paper  reqnlrlnff  money  settlement. 

BILL  AT  SniHT.  Same  aa  "3>m<t"  or  "ffight 
Draft." 

BILI»JK>OK.  Baeord  of  drafts,  aotaa,  ate.,  by  a 
hank. 

BILL  BBOKEB.  Sometimes  called  "bill  men^ant" 
In  England,  one  whose  business  is  to  handle  "bills  of 
(inland)  exchange,"  promissory  notes,  etc. 

BILL  OP  OBBDIT.  Paper  money  Issued  by  author* 
Ity  of  the  Qovemment,  and  designed  to  circulate  as 
money.  Aa  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  BUtes  only  the  United  States  legUlature,  and 
none  of  the  conatituent  states  ahall  have  the  pover 
to  borrow  money  and  "limit"  billa  of  credit. 

BILL  OP  BX0HA3WM.  Bald  to  have  been  Invented 
by  Jews  or  Lombards  In  tbe  foorteentb  century  in 
order  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  countries 
from  which  they  were  expelled.  A  written  order  from 
one  person  to  another,  requiring  the  latter  to  pay  on 
demand  or  at  a  stated  time  a  certain  sum  of  money 
"to  order"  or  "to  bearer,"  and  charge  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  drawer.  The  order  generally  ezpresaes 
that  it  is  drawn  for  value.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  com- 
monly termed  a  "draft." 

BIU.  OP  LADXNO.  A  written  leeelpt  for  goods 
aeeepted  fpr  ihlpmant  by  land  or  water  tnuwportatlon 
companies. 

BILL  OP  8AZA.  A  paper  conveying  from  one  party 
to  another  interest  or  right  in  personal  property. 

BIIJiS  PAYABLE.  Unpaid  evidencea  of  a  per- 
son's  indebtedness  such  as  acceptance,  notes,  etc.,  held 
b^  others  against  him.  From  hia  atandpolnt  they  are 
biUa  "payable";  from  the  standpoint  of  thoae  to 
whom  they  are  due,  they  are  "billa  receivable." 
When,  instead  of  a  caab  payment  for  a  sum  due,  a 
promissory  note,  or  some  such  instrument  Is  given, 
they  become  "notta  payable,"  or  "notes  receivable." 

BIT.  Uaed  npon  tbe  Pacific  Coast  to  indicate  li% 
cents,  the  common  term  for  a  "quarter"  or  25c.  being 
"two  bits." 

BLACK  FRIDAY.  On  September  34,  1869,  Wall 
Street  had  one  of  the  greatest  upheavals  it  baa 
known.  A  '  'comer' '  In  gold,  manipulated  by  Jay 
Oould  and  his  partner,  James  Fisk,  till  It  reached 
162^,  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  Qovemment  pur- 
chasing with  gold  $i,OOO,0OO  of  its  own  bonds.  May 
11,  18S6,  is  aUo  known  as  "Black  Friday,"  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  large  London  banking  house  of 
Overend  ft  Gumey,  and  the  disaster  which  loUowed. 

BLABXBT  HOBTOAOB.  A  rather  Tsma  term 
naaally  meaning  a  mortgage  covering  aeverar  different 
properties  or  a  collection  of  properties,  given  to  se- 
cure a  single  debt.  It  may  also  be  given  to  seenre 
Indebtedness  previously  created  In  different  forms. 
An  underlying  lieu  (indebtedness  having  prior  claim) 
is  usually  Implied  hy  such  a  mortgage.  Thla  term  la 
sometimes  improperiy  luod  aa  synosymou  irith  "gen- 
eral mortgage." 

BUND  POOL.  A  nsme  sometimes  given  to  a  cor- 
porstion  whose  operations  are  known  onlv  to  Ita  own 
oSiclBla,  and  withheld  from  the  stockholaers  and  tbe 

SQbllc.  Also,  s  "blind  pool"  Is  formed  when,  for  a 
eflnite  time,  a  group  of^  corporations,  or  individuals, 
place  certain  apeclflc  Interests  in  the  control  of  one 
person,  usually  one  of  the  group,  and  it  Is  agreed  that 
their  interests  shall  be  conduoted  by  that  one  with 
no  instructions  from  the  others  except  those  set  forth 
at  the  beginning. 

BLOCK.  A  large  number  of  sharea  in  a  stock 
company  bought  or  sold  in  a  lump  is  called  a  "block 
of  shsres"  or  a  "block  of  stock." 

BLOTTBB.  First  or  temporary  tranaactiona  are 
recorded  in  the  "blotter,"  or  book  of  original  enUy, 
and  later  "posted" — transferred — into  bodts  of  more 
permanent  record. 

BONDED  DEBT.  Bonds  comprising  the  fixed  in- 
debtodness  of  a  municipality  or  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. What  bonded  indebtedness  may  be  placed 
upon  a  property  with  faimesa  to  both  shareholders 
and  bondholdera  Is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. That  the  property  of  a  corporation  should 
only  be  mortgaged  to  tbe  extent  of  the  minimum  value 
placed  thereon  Tn  a  time  of  public  adversity — its  '  'on- 
changeable  value"— la  the  general  opinion.  With 
mdi  exceptions  u  those  of  soma  communities  ha  the 
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Ymr  uxA  Hiddle  Weit,  where  the  MMiced  valuation  In 
proportion  to  Uie  marketable  value  of  the  property  is 
very  much  Im  than  in  the  Eaat,  no  municipality 
■hottld  ever  .have  »  set  indcbtedneu  of  more  Ihan  5 
per  cent,  of  iU  MBCHed  valnation. 

BOND  OF  nrOBlUIXTy.  When  a  corporation  has 
issued  a  nev  security  in  place  of  one  lost,  it  ia  pro- 
tected against  the  finding  and  preaentation  ol  the  ttrst 
security  at  some  future  date  oy  a  "bond  of  indem- 
nity," It  is  the  business  of  "ruaranty  and  indem- 
nity" companies  to  furnish  sucn  bonds,  at  a  rea- 
sonable prfce,  when  the  losa  of  the  seonrity  bat  been 
satisfactorily  proved.  This  bond  is  really  a  form  of 
iiuoranee.  A  bond  of  indemnity  ia  nsea  to  protect 
an  employer  against  loss  from  the  handling  of  fondsi 
•eenrities,  etc..  by  an  employee — u  the  eaahter  or 
treasurer  of  •  bank. 

BOND  BB88BVB.  As  bonda  are  aoppoied  to  be 
qolckJy  coavertlble  Into  cash  In  eaae  of  neeeuity, 
banks  hare,  of  late  years,  inveatcd  some  portion  of 
their  funds  in  aneh  seenritlw.  "Bond  reMrre"  la 
tiie  term  itaed  for  an  Investment  of  UUs  kind. 

BOKU8.  This  term  Is  most  generally  used  of  stoek 
thrown  in  with  the  sale  of  bonds  or  other  stock.  It 
is  also  used  of  a  premium  given  for  a  loan  or  a  char- 
ter or  other  privllMe  nanted  to  a  eorpomtion;  or  an 
extra  dividend  to  thm  nareholden  out  of  aeennnlated 
profits. 

BOOH.  A  strong  advance  in  the  market  price  of 
any  security  or  commodity,  accompanied  by  much  ex- 
citement. 

BOTTOKBT.  The  mortgage  of  a  vessel  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  a  loan  negotiated  for  tlie  use  of 
the  ship. 

BOUBSE.  In  continental  Europe,  a  market  or  ex- 
change for  a  specific  kind  of  merchandise,  such  as 
cotton,  grains,  etc.;  or  for  securities  generally.  The 
Paris  Bourse,  or  Stock  Exchange,  was  established  in 
1726. 

BBBAK.  "Break  in  the  market."  a  decline  la 
prices  both  great  and  unexpected. 

BBEAX  EVEK.  To  come  out  just  even.  A  trans- 
action completed  without  profit  or  loss. 

BBOEEB.  A  middleman  who  negotiates  purchases, 
sale*  and  contracts  for  others  and  receives  a  fiied  fie 
or  "brokerage."  He  generally  contracts  in  the  name 
of  his  principals  instead  of  his  own.  There  are  vari- 
ous kin^  of  brokers — stoek,  real  estate,  oil,  etc. 

BBOEEBAOB.  The  "commission"  or  "fees"  paid 
to  a  broker. 

BUCKET  SHOP.  An  office  or  place  where  facilities 
are  given  for  gambling  small  amounts  In  "margins" 
(q,  V.)  and  run  by  unreliable  brokers,  not  permitted 
to  be  members  of  a  stock  exchange.  However,  the 
atock  itself  is  rarely  purchased  or  sold  for  the  custo- 
mer. Shauld  the  order  be  actually  executed  upon  a 
Iwna  fide  exchange,  an  order  for  the  same  amount  is 
put  in  by  the  bucket  shop.  For  instance,  the  bucket 
shop  would  buy  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  custo- 
mer's sale,  or  would  sell  an  amount  equivalent  to  his 
purchase.  In  other  words,  the  customer  wagers  his 
money  upon  a  given  atock  going  up  or  down,  and  the 
bucket  shop  accepting  the  wager  gambles  the  other 
way:  and,  as  is  almost  invariably  true,  the  gambllnK 
establishment — In  this  case  the  bucket  shop — wins  In 
the  long  run.  As  it  is  natural  for  the  aversKe  person 
to  buy  with  the  expectation  that  atocks  will  go  up, 
the  bucket  shop  thrives  best  on  a  declining  market. 
The  daily  transactions  of  this  unwholesome  business, 
centering  In  New  York,  are  sometimes  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchani^e  itself:  it  Is 
surmised  that  a  few  unscrupulous  financiers  control  a 
large  percentage  of  this  business,  and  that  under 
their  management  orders  are  received  at  a  common 
center  frnm  branch  offices  throughout  the  country. 

BUUL.  A  person  operating  in  anticipation  of  a  rise 
In  prices,  or  with  a  view  to  bring  about  anch  a  rise. 

BUUi  OUQTTB.  Persons  who  unite  In  mutual 
efforts  to  advance  market  pricea  In  general  or  the 
price  of  one  or  more  secnrities. 

BVUJOH.  In  discussions  relating  to  enrrener, 
tUs  tern  slgniAes  both  coined  and  nncolned  metal 
when  reckoned  by  weight.  For  export  parpoeea  and 
fn  general  use,  uncoined  gold  or  tilver  usually  In  bars 
or  ingots  is  understood. 

BTTUJON  VAItUE.  Should  a  gold  five-dollsr  piece 
be  worn  bo  that  its  weight  has  been  reduced  to  $4.75 
worth  of  fine  gold,  the  latter  ia  ita  bullion  value,  the 
term  «lcalfying  the  eommerctal  vtlue  of  the  precious 


meula  u  dlstincBiahed  from  the  faea  Tdiw  of  eidaed 
mooey. 

Bnu.  XUKBT.  A  "buU  market"  exMa  when 
the  iaflaeaca  of  the  "balls"  is  pradoniasat  ia  the 
market. 

BUSINESS  PAPEB.  "Oommsrelal  paper"  or  "pa- 
per" are  terms  used  of  all  dassea  of  acceptances,  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  no  matter  for  what  pari>aw 
given.  Several  other  terms  used  to  desi^ate  par- 
ticular kinds  of  "promises  to  pay"  have  come  ulo 
general  use.  "Business  paper"  signifies  the  notea, 
acceptances,  etc.,  taken  in  exchange  for  goods  delivered, 
in  (Uatinciion  from  notes  given  in  exchange  for  money 
to  oaa  in  bnslness.  "Business  receivables''^  and  "trade 
paper"  are  tema  often  need  In  r^raiea  to  "tnulnesa 
paper."     

BUT  AT  TBB  QPlUIUItt.  An  order  to  pnrdtase  at 
the  lowest  poaslbla  price  as  soon  as  the  stock  ex^aaga 

opens. 

BUTEB'S  OPTION.  Under  such  a  eontract  the 
buyer  of  a  security  has,  by  giving  the  seller  one  day  s 
notice,  the  right  to  demand  deliVary  any  tima  wltaiu 
the  period  eovered  by  the  eoatract,  bnt  need  not  »- 
eelve  delivery  nntU  the  end  of  we  apaeUted  time. 
"Buyer  S,"  "buyer  18,"  etc.,  briefly  express  the  an- 
deratandlng,  the  number  of  daya  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  being  indicated  by  the  flguias.  The  time 
must  not  be  less  than  fonr  nor  mora  thaa  sixty  day^ 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stoek  Ex- 
change. 

BUYlNa  OBDBB.  An  order  to  buy  certain  securi- 
ties, with  or  without  price  limit,  given  to  a  broker  and 
good  only  for  the  date  for  which  it  is  given  onleaa 
specified  differently. 

OAIJk  A  notice  that  the  amount  of  a  Irond  will 
be  paid;  a  demand  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  for 
subscriptions  to  Stocks  or  bonds.  By  this  kind  of 
contract,  its  possessor  may  at  a  fixed  price  and  within 
a  stated  time,  demand  from  the  signer  thereof  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stock  (grain  or  other  commodity). 
In  New  York,  this  privilege  may  be  exercised  any 
time  within  the  lite  of  the  "call  ;  in  London,  only 
upon  the  last  day  of  the  time  limit.  Calls  are  dealt 
in  much  more  extenalvely  In  London  than  in  America. 
If  the  righta  of  the  eaO  are  exercised,  the  ato^  la 
accompanied  by  all  dividends  paid  upon  the  atock  la 
the  meantime. 

OAPXTAIi  ACCOUNT.  If  expenditures  upon  a  prop- 
erty result  In  the  Increased  earning  capacity  of  the 
eorporation,  they  may  be  paid  for  from  increased  capi- 
talisation ;  if  not,  they  ^ould  be  paid  for  from  tho 
earnings  of  the  company,  and  charged  to  operating 
expense."  For  instance,  should  a  stone  building  re- 
place a  wooden  one,  but  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion be  not  increased  thereby,  the  expenditure  should 
be  charged  against  the  earnings  of  the  property,  as  It 
represents  a  "replacement."  But  if  additional  build- 
ings are  erected  and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  cor- 
poration is  increased  by  their  use,  the  expenditure 
may  be  properly  met  by  farther  capitalisation,  as  it 
is  an  "  improvement. ' ' 

CASH   DXVIDBNB.    Uoney   or   Its  representative 

given  In  payment  of  a  dividend. 

OABHIEB'S  CHECK.  A  check,  signed  nsnally  by 
the  cashier,  which  is  drawn  by  a  bank  against  itself  and 
payable  when  presented  at  the  tHtnk  drawing  the  same. 
One  would  use  a  cashier's  eheck  when  (or  the  case  In 
hand  the  check  of  a  known  bank  would  be  accepted 
more  readily  than  his  own.  Or  a  person  unable  to 
draw  a  check  became  without  a  bonk  account  of  his 
own  may  obtain  a  cashier's  check  by  paying  the 
amount  in  cash,  plus,  perhaps,  a  small  sum  charged  by 
the  bank  for  tne  accommodation.  By  the  bank  itself 
this  check  is  used  in  payment  for  supplies,  expenses, 
in  discounting  notes,  paring  for  securities,  bills  of 
exchange,  etc.,  and  also  for  dividends  to  stoekboldara, 
but  a  special  form  may  be  used  for  this  parpose. 

OBBTIPIOATB  OP  DEPOSIT.  The  written  sc- 
knowledgment  of  a  bank  that  the  person  named 
therein  nas  placed  with  them  a  stated  amount  of 
money  on  deposit.  It  may  be  made  payable  either  at 
a  specified  time  or  on  demand,  and  usually  draws  It.- 
tereat.  Declared  by  the  courts  of  California  to  be  a 
negotiable  instrument  in  eubatance  and  effect  the  same 
as  a  promissory  note.  The  money  so  deposited  cannot 
be  withdrawn  by  check,  bat  the  "certificate  of  de- 
poeit"  must  be  presented  by  the  holder  thereof  or  by 
some  one  to  whom  it  has  been  properlv  indorsed.  Like 
a  money  order  or  cashier's  check,  this  certificate  may 
be  need  to  transfer  funds  from  one  polnt-lo  aaoflMft 
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OBBTIZIBD  CHECK.  That  tbe  p«rsoD  who  drswi  ■ 
check  hu  Ruffieient  fuuds  on  deposit  in  tbe  bftiik  topftjr 
it  wben  preseated  is  certified  whi-n  aa  expression  such 
M  "Accepted,"  "Oood  wlieu  properly  indorsed,"  or 
"Gtood  tbrougb  the  Clearing  House,"  followed  by  bis 
oBlcisl  signatare  and  the  date,  ia  vritten  across  the 
check  by  Bome  competent  bank  officer.  When  a  check 
is  BO  certified,  the  amount  of  the  check  is  deducted  from 
the  sum  to  the  mdit  of  the  depositor.  If  not  used, 
a  certifled  cheek  may  b«  returned  to  the  bank  ana 
canceled.  The  bank  nader  no  obligation  to  certify 
checks,  but  does  so  merely  to  aeeommodate.  Except 
in  the  case  of  a  "raised  check,"  a  bank  may  be  held 
for  payment  after  e»rtlflcatioa.  Kational  banks  are 
prohibited  from  "over-cert if yiag"  checks;  that  is, 
eertlfyinc  as  an  accommodation,  that  a  depoattor  haa 
to  hla  credit  more  money  tbaa  is  the  case,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  depositor  will  make  good  the 
deficit  sometime  during  tae  day. 

CHATTEL  HOBTGAQE.  A  mortgage  giren  and 
recorded  In  much  the  same  way  as  a  mortgage  on  real 
estate,  bat  distinguished  therefrom  as  being  a  mort- 
gage  on  IIts  atock,  mo¥able  goods,  or  personal  prop- 
erty. 

OLEUZHO  HOU8B  BAUUTOBfl.  The  amonnt 
needed  to  aettla  the  dtfferenees  between  all  banks 
"elanrlng"  through  s  certain  assoelatlen.  The  trans- 
action between  the  clearing  house  and  one  bank  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  "balances." 

COLUTSRAI.  or  OOIJATEBAI.  8BOUBITT. 
Bomething  deposited  with  tiie  evidence  of  debt  to  sat- 
isfy the  claim  of  the  lender  should  the  borrower  fail  to 
meet  the  indebtedness  when  due.  A  security  for  the 
payment  of  money  or  for  the  performance  of  agree- 
meata.  The  collateral  is  usually  about  20  per  cent, 
more  la  value  thaa  the  amouat  of  the  loan,  such 
additional  value  beiog  termed  the  margin.  If  the 
value  of  the  collateral  decreases  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  and  the  debtor  Is  unable  to  pay  off  part  of  the 
loan  or  depoeit  additional  security,  or  if  the  debtor 
la  unable  to  make  payment  when  the  loan  matures, 
the  lender  has  the  right  to  sell  the  collateral  and  de- 
duct from  the  proceeds  the  amount  due  for  principal 
and  interest,  the  borrower  reoetvtag  the  balance,  if 
any. 

COUATBBAL  LOAV.  When  a  eerporation  or  in- 
dlTldnal  has  deposited  with  the  holder  of  •  note  cer- 
tain seenrltiea  which  may  be  uld  hj  the  latter  if  the 
note  Is  not  psid  when  due,  »  "enHateral  loan"  is 
nude.  If  the  seenrlties  are  gold,  the  creditor  retains 
■afflclent  to  Ilanldate  the  debt,  and  the  balance,  If  any, 
is  handed  to  tne  debtor. 

COLU.TEBAL  NOTE.  When  mortgages,  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  are  given  to  secure  a  prom- 
issory note,  it  becomes  a  "collntersl  note."  Buch 
may  be  given  by  corporations,  firms,  or  Individuals, 
and  among  many  railroad  companies  they  are  a  com- 
mon farm  of  borrowing. 

OOHMBBOXAI.  ASBNOXES.  Bradstreet's  and 
Dun's,  the  two  principal  "commercial  agencies"  of 
this  country,  hare  their  main  offices  In  Hew  York. 
Books  giving  the  credit  standing  or  rating  of  practi- 
cally  all  the  business  men,  Anna,  etc.,  who  might  pos- 
sibly need  credit  thronghoat  the  United  States  and 
also  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  fnmiahed  to 
anbscrlbers  by  these  agencies.  Specisl  information  In 
regard  to  spy  person  in  any  part  of  ths  tmrltory  eov^ 
ered  win  be  supplied  to  subscribers.  In  sdditiou 
to  all  this,  they  give  the  public  general  Information  in 
renrd  to  crop  and  business  conditioao,  the  number  of 
fallnrea  during  a  certain  period,  etc.  The  firat  mer- 
cantile agency  was  established  In  New  York  in  1841. 

OOHHBBOIAL  PAPEB.  Uany  kinds  of  accept- 
ances, notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  covered  by 
this  very  general  term.  Note  brokers  further  dis- 
tinguish the  various  kinds  of  "commercial  paper" 
as  "business  psper,"  "mercantile  paper,"  "corpora- 
tion paper,"  ete. 

OWimsroif.    The   brokerage    or  compensation 

Sren  to  aa  agent'  for  his  services  as  a  middleman, 
ts  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  fixed  rules  for 
emnmisslon  eharges:  (1)  AQ  rammisaions  must  be 
reckoned  on  s  par  value  of  securities;  (2)  transactions 
for  parties  or  partners  not  members  of  the  Exchange, 
or  for  Arms  of  which  the  Exchange  member  or  mem- 
bers sre  special  partners  only,  not  less  than  one 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  commission  shall  he  chanced; 
(8)  on  business  for  members  of  the  Exchange,  if  a 
principal  is  given  np,  the  commission  must  be  not 
less  than  one  fiftieth  of  one  per  cent.,  otherwise,  not 
less  than  one  tbirtv-second  of  one  per  cent.  The 
nr*"*"iWrft  on  eommlislons,  with  the  aproval  of  the 


governing  committee^  fixes,  from  time  to  time,  tbe 
rates  un  mining  shares  and  subscription  rights 
charged  to  both  members  and  non-members.  The  fore- 
going  rules  do  not  spirfy  to  government  or  municipal 
securities. 

OOHKZSKTON  B0V8B.  A  firm  vhlch  does  not 
speculate  on  its  own  aeconnt  but  transacts  buslnesa 
wholly  on  a  commission  basis. 

COHHOH  OABBIEB.  One  who,  for  hire  or  re- 
ward, trsnsports  from  place  to  place  the  goods  of 
those  who  wish  to  employ  him.  The  term  includes 
all  transportation  companies  engaged  in  the  passenger, 
freight,  or  express  business.  Pipe  lines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  or  other  commodity  except  water  or 
gas  also  come  under  this  heading  In  the  "Bate  Bill" 
paoaed  by  Confrns, 

OOKllOir  8TOOBL  That  portion  of  the  capitalisa- 
tion of  a  corporation  on  which  dividends  may  be 
paid  after  the  reqnlrements  of  the  bonds,  floating 
debt,  and  "preferred  stock,"  if  sny,  have  been  met. 
It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  English  "ordinary  stock." 
Common  stock  generslly  carries  voting  power. 

OOMPTBOLZAB  OF  CBB  oaBBBNCY.  The  chief 
officer  of  that  bureau  of  the  Treasury  to  which  Is  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  Issue  and  regulation  vt  a  natitmal 
currency  secured  by  United  States  bondSi  and  who 
really  has  control  of  all  national  banks, 

OONSOL  OEBTHTOATES.  Ownerships  in  the 
"Consols"  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  repre- 
sented by  these  certificates,  issued  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  traded  in  In  America 
la  place  of  the  original  "consols,"  thus  greatly  sim- 
plifying such  transactions. 

OORSOZJDATED  BXOHAITGB,  A  distinct  asso- 
ciation from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  although 
situated  in  the  same  city.  Its  proper  title  is  "The 
Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange  of  New 
York"  and  the  membership  is  about  1500.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  is  approximately  the  price  of  a  seat. 
The  rate  of  commiasion  is  one  half  that  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  that  is.  1-16  per  cent,  instead 
of  1-8  per  cent,  and  the  transactions  amount  to  prob- 
ably not  much  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  those  on  the 
larger  exchange. 

OONBOLTDATBD  TIBST  MOBTGAGB.  The  same 
as  "first  and  consolidated  mortgage,"  in  its  common 
use  in  relation  to  bond  issues. 

OOBSOIJDATED  HOBTGAOE  BONDS.  A  corpo- 
ration bond  whose  security  is  a  mortgage  on  the  entire 
property  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  several 
smaller  properties.  This  mortgage  may  be  a  first 
mortgage  upon  the  property  so  consolidated.  If  pre- 
vious mortgages  have  been  issued  by  one  or  more  of 
the  r'ompanies.  It  would  be  a  general  mortgage  bond 
as  well  aa  a  consolidated  mortgage  bond.  In  the  caae 
of  a  railway  company,  consolidated  mortgage  bonda 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  divisional  bonds — mort- 
gagee upon  the  eeparste  properties  consolidated.  The 
term  is  commonly  used  for  an  Issue  which  is  to  re- 
fund (take  the  place  of)  other  issues  not  yet  due, 
but  having  a  prior  lien,  it  being  expected  that  the 
funded  indebtedness  of  the  company  will  be  finally 
consolidated  by  the  new  debt.  In  such  a  case,  the 
new  Issue  is  not  only  large  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  retire 
the  prior  indebtedness,  hut  also  to  famish  money  lor 
necessary  hnprovements. 

OONSOXiS.  A  contraction  of  connridated  annuities: 
the  name  given  to  the  leading  Government  securities 
of  Great  Britain  known  aa  "Consolidated  Threes"  or 
"Three  Per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities."  The 
right  to  pay  the  principal  at  its  pleasure  is  reserved 
br  the  Government.  The  fund  dates  from  1757,  and 
tne  account  is  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
atocks  are  transferable  and  their  market  value  con- 
stantly finctuates,  the  price  being  regarded  as  a  crite- 
rion of  national  prosperity  and  public  confidence. 
"Two  Per  Cent.  Consols"  is  the  name  given  to  the 
United  States  Government  2  per  cent,  bonds  redeemable 
after  1980. 

OOKSTBTJOTIVE  HZUSAGB.  A  relatively  greater 
mileage  allowance  granted  by  a  main  line  to  a  oraneh 
connecting  line  of  railway  in  connection  with  freight 
originating  on  the  latter  and  destined  to  some  through 

point  on  the  main  railroad. 

OOHVEBTIBLE  BOND.  A  bond  which  Is,  under 
certain  conditions,  convertible  at  the  will  of  tbe  holder 
into    other    seen ri ties — usually   stocks — and    which  is 

frenerally  issued  by  the  same  corporation.  The  annual 
nterest  charge  becomes  contingent  instead  of  fixed  If 
tbe  stork  la  "converted." 
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OONVSBTIBUB  PAPBB  HOIRT.  Paper  mm&r 
which  the  holder  bu  th«  rlritt  it  tnj  tima  to  prtnnt 
for  redemption  at  its  equiralent  in  matallie  mone/. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BAXKB.  The  one  ffr«at  differ- 
enea  between  "buildinjc  and  loan  aasociationB"  and 
"co-operative  banks "  ia  that  from  the  latter  a  mem- 
ber haa  tha  richt,  bf  K^ving  due  notice — perhaps  thirtr 
days — and  npon  eertaia  other  conditions,  of  withdraw- 
tns  tha  accnmulationa  apon  his  unpledged  shares. 

OOPPSB  or  OOPPEBS.  The  product  of  the  mine  is 
called  "eap9*T."  Shares  of  stock  in  the  Tarioua  copper 
companies  are  referred  to  aa  "coppera."  These  are 
also  diatinaniahed  by  the  expressions  '  'copper  the 
metal"  ana  "copper  the  atock."  The  copper  industrr 
of  the  world  la  dominated  bf  the  entire  prodnetion,  in- 
cluding what  we  haTe  from  adjoining  countriea.  Tlia 
arerage  price  ia  15.70  centa  per  pound,  and  for  1906 
our  eatiraated  production  waa  about  413,884  tone. 
"Coppers"  is  a  name  often  given  to  our  pennies. 

OOSH.  The  commlaaion  for  eom  is  the  aame  aa 
on  other  grains,  but  ita  margin  ia  about  three  cents 
a  btishel,  and  5,000  bushel  loti  ia  ita  trading  unit  for 
future  del  ire  rj. 

OOBHXB.  A  buying  up  of  the  whole,  or  tha  aTail* 
able  part  of  any  stock  or  commodity.  Bo  aa  to  control 
the  selling  price,  as  a  "comer"  tn  cotton. 

OOBPOBATIOH.  An  association  of  peraons  for  tha 
pnrpoae  of  carrying  on  some  buaineas  or  enterprise, 
who  are  exempt  by  law  from  personal  liability 
beyond  the  amount  already  invested.  The  different 
ownerships  are  represented  by  shares  of  stock.  Semi- 
pub  lie  enterprises  such  as  electric  lighting,  gas,  street 
railways,  etc.,  must  be  conducted  lawfully  by  incor- 
porated companies  in  order  that  the  state  may  hare 
some  control.  To  form  a  corporation,  a  charter  must 
be  obtained  from  the  legialature  of  a  state,  or  from 
such  olBcera  aa  may  be  anthoriaed  to  grant  charters 
or  even,  under  certain  conditions,  from  Congress. 
With  some  exceptions  companies  may  incorporate  un- 
der the  laws  of  a  state  other  than  the  one  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted.  Many  states  have  enacted 
laws  conveying  great  privileges  in  the  charters,  and 
receive  a  large  revenue  from  them,  since  corporations, 
as  a  rule,  select  that  state  which  grants  the  most 
privileges.  The  three  "charter  bartering  states" 
most  liberal  in  the  range  of  the  charters  granted, 
conveying  npon  corporationB  rights  to  do  tilings  in 
other  statea  often  prohibited  by  the  taws  of  thoae  states, 
are  New  Jersey,  West  Yirfcinia,  and  Uaine.  It 
is  necessary  to  name  a  resident  attorney  in  fact," 
given  the  nsual  powers  of  such  attorneys,  when  com- 

fianles  organtse  under  a  different  state  tnan  the  one 
a  which  Uielr  buaineas  is  conducted.  That  the  prin- 
cipal olBce.  containing  the  stock  and  transfer  books, 
etc.,  of  any  company  incorporated  therein  stiall  be 
located  within  its  confinea  ia  required  by  some  statea. 
A  "certificate  of  incorporation.  following  the  form 
naed  hy  the  atate  where  the  corporation  ia  ontanlsed. 
and  uanallf  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  tha  constitution 
and  bylaws,  must  Iw  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state 
or  some  other  properly  designated  person. 

OOTTOIT.  Five  hundred  pounda  is  the  average 
weight  of  a  contract  bale,  the  buying  and  selling  unit 
being  100  bales,  or  5,000  pounds.  "Points"  Is  the 
term  used  to  record  fluctuations,  there  being  100 
"points"  In  a  cent.  If  it  declines  fifty  "points,"  It 
meauB  one  half  cent  per  pound,  or  (2.50  on  each  bale, 
and  $250  on  the  100  bales.  Uembers  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  are  charged  a  commission  of 
$7.50  per  100  bales  for  the  "round  turn,"  i.  e.,  buy- 
ing and  selling;  non-members  are  charged  915.  The 
nsual  margin  charged  by  brokers  is  one  half  cent  per 
pound,  or  $260  on  each  100  bales.  But  this  varies 
according  to  circumstances. 

OOUHTBT  SAHKS.  Not  located  In  a  "reserve" 
or  "central  reserve"  city,  and  not  allowed  to  hold 
tha  "reserve"  of  any  other  national  bank.  Their  re- 
serve need  be  only  15  per  cent,  of  tbeir  net  deposlta, 
two  fifths  of  which  must  be  kept  in  their  own  vaults. 
With  the  approval  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
the  balance  may  be  deposited  with  a  bank  in  either  a 
"reaerve"  or  "central  reserve"  city. 

COUPON.  The  email  certificate  attached  to  the 
part  of  the  bond  which  represents  the  principal  sum, 
the  interest  upon  the  bond  for  a  certain  period  being 
represented  by  each  coupon.  Enough  coupons  are 
attached  to  represent  the  interest  for  the  entire  length 
of  time  before  the  bond  matures.  As  the  coupons,  or 
rertlflcates,  severally  become  due.  they  sre  cut  off  and 
presented  at  tbe  place  named  for  payment. 

OOUPOV  BOMIML  Those  which  have  attached  In- 
tarest  eeupona  or  notaa  nade  parable  to  the  bearer, 


to  ba  presented  for  payment  at  stated  intervals  aa  tba 
interest  becomes  dae. 

OOUPOMS,  COLUBCnoV  OF.  Care  should  ba 
taken  In  transmitting  coupons  from  one  point  to  an- 
otlier,  for,  like  a  five  dollar  bill,  good  in  the  hands 
of  any  on&  tbey  are  usually  made  payable  to  "bearer." 
Aa  banks  nave  the  Bafest  and  moat  thorough  ayatema 
for  coupon  collecting,  the  best  thing  for  aa  individual 
to  do  ia  take  the  coupon  to  hie  local  bank  at>oat  a 
week  before  it  matures,  and  reqneat  tbem  to  collect 
it  for  him. 

CSBDIT.  Transfer  of  property  or  goods  In  ezpee- 
tatlon  of  future  payment;  also  Uie  time  allowed  for 
such  deferred  payment,  as  a  short  credit,  or  a  long 
credit.  In  bookkeeping,  credit  for  money  reeaircd  or 
its  equivalent  la  entered  on  the  eradit  or  rl^t  hand 
side  of  the  account. 

C  BED  IT  OUBBEHOT.  Called  so  when  the  general 
assets  of  a  bank  are  the  onlv  aecority  for  the  currency 
which  it  IsBueo^  as  is  true  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Aa 
against  all  additional  notes  above  a  certain  fixed  amount 
issued  by  the  Bsnk  of  England  there  is  a  depeatt  of 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  such  notes  are  substantially  '  'gold 
certiflcatea."  The  nearest  approadi  to  real  money  that 
Is  not  actual  money  are  the  United  States  "gold"  and 
"silver  certificates,"  as  each  one  is  represented  by  an 
equal  sum  of  gold  or  silver  deposited  to  aecure  it. 

OinCUUTIVB.  Generally  uaed  In  reference  to 
preferred  aharea  of  atock.  Oommon  or  other  atoelm 
can  reeeivo  nothing  until  tha  unpaid  dlvfdenda  on  the 
preferred,  which  have  aooumnlated  from  year  to  year, 
are  paid.  The  chances  of  dividends  npon  common 
shares  is  naturally  lessened  by  a  "cumulative  issne." 

UUBB.  A  market  in  the  open  (on  the  curb)  where 
are  handled  new  aecnrities  not  yet  listed  upon  the 
large  exctiange,  or  securitiea  not  traded  in  there:  al- 
though any  security  may  be  dealt  In  npon  the  "curb." 
Uany  regular  stock  exchange  houses  in  New  York 
conduct  a  "curb"  department.  Marginal  tranaaetlona 
in  only  the  very  best  "curb"  securities  are  permitted 
bv  moat  lionses.  There  is  no  fixed  rste  for  cmnmls- 
aiona  on  "curb  transactions." 

OUBB  BBOSBE  or  OOBBSTOMB  BBOXEB.  One 
who  traaaacta  buaineaa  upon  the  "ourb"  or  hy  gdaft 
from  office  to  office,  and  who  is  usually  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  atock  exchange. 

CnBTAZZJHO  A  HOTB.  This  is  done  by  making 
a  partial  payment  npon  a  note  when  due,  or  by  giving 
a  new  note  tor  the  leaaer  amonnt  after  such  a  payment 
has  been  made.  The  aame  effect  wonM  be  gained  by 
making  partial  payments  from  time  to  time  upon  a 
"demand  note." 

SAILT  BAUmiBS.  Depoaita  of  a  certain  amount 
are  encouraged  by  this  method.  I>epoaitora  whoaa 
"daily  bBlancea"  are  over  a  certain  amonnt — perkapa 
9800  or  more — are  allowed  interaat  oa  tbem  b»  moat 
trust  companies  and  oeeaaltmally  by  other  bankbg  in- 
stitutions.  That  is,  it  It  Is  found  at  the  cloae  of  a  busi- 
nesa  day  that  the  total  amount  which  a  depositor  has 
had  to  hie  credit  unchanged  for  the  preceding  24  houra 
equals  9B00,  or  wbatever  the  amount  agreed  upon  may 
be,  interest  for  the  day  ia  allowed  upon  such  an  amount 
on  sums  evenly  divisible  by  $100,  but  not  for  the  frac- 
tional amounts  above  the  even  hundreds.  No  Interest 
is  allowed  for  the  day  if  the  deposit  is  less  than  the 
agreed  amount. 

DBBENTUBB.  Although  the  security  ordinarily 
understood  by  this  term  is  "debenture  bond."  It  Is 
used  of  municipal  issues  such  as  we  call  "bonds" 
throughout  Oreat  Britalu  and  her  colonial  posaeasions 
In  general.  Where  tliere  Is  no  "trust  deed"  securina 
the  issues  of  nilroads  in  Qreat  Britain  ttiey  are  called 
'  'debenture  iseoea.' '  In  Canada  '  'debenture' '  la 
used  of  a  municipal  isaue^  "iMmd"  of  a  corporation 
seewitr. 

DBBEHTTTBB  HOBWAOB.  Comparative^  few  of 
these  investments  are  dealt  In  at  present,  romurlr, 
if  a  "farm  mortgage  company"  wished  to  Iseue  "de- 
bentures," it  would  place  with  some  trust  company, 
perhaps  $110,000  par  value  of  mortgages  upon  real 
estate,  and  then  issue  "debentures"  (or  "debenture 
mortgages")  worth  $100,000,  with  a  rate  of  Intereat 
smaller  than  that  upon  the  original  mortgages.  In 
buying  one  of  these,  the  investor  was  supposed  to  run 
less  risk  than  in  purchasing  any  specific  mortgage. 

VBED.  In  law,  any  Instrument  bearing  a  seal.  In 
common  usage,  a  sealed  document  (ordinarily  a  printed 
form  filled  out  In  writing)  whereby  the  title  of  real 
estate  la  tranaferred  from  one  to  another.  There  are 
two  klnda  of  deeda  generally  used  In  conveying  real 
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wUto.  Bj  »  "qaUcIum  deed,"  the  one  giving  It 
tnnaffln  onlr  hb  own  right  and  Interest  in  the 
property,  and  in  no  w»f  bold«  himeelf  reaponeible  for 
uijr  defects  In  tiie  title.  By  a  "wamntr  deed"  the 
property  coQTeyed  is  guamnteed  by  the  party  giving 
lb*  deed  to  be  free  from  any  defect!  of  title,  and  If 
•ay  such  are  fonnd,  th*  one  aoeepUng  the  dead  it  en- 
titled to  reeorer. 

DEFBBBBD  DIVIDEHD.  One  not  payable  until 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  or  until  aome  definitely 
named  event  haa  oceuned.  Uaed  by  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  dlvidaiida  kept  by  the  company  and 
paid  to  the  policyholders  at  Intsrrab  of  perhaps  twanty 
years. 

DEUTBBIBS.  Upon  the  Neir  Yoric  Stock  Ex- 
change, Kcnritiea  aold  for  "cash"  must  be  delivered 
before  2.1S  P.  K.  on  the  day  sold,  except  on  the  ludf 
holidava  observed  by  tho  Bxehanae,  lAaa  the  time 
limit  is  11.80  A.  K.  They  most  be  delivered  before 
2.1S  P.  K.  on  the  firilowing  bnalneBs  day,  if  sold  in 
the  "regular  vay."  Shonld  the  aecnrltiea  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  not  b«  delivtred  betbre  tha  time  speci- 
fied, they  may  be  brouriit  "under  tho  rule."  It 
the  buyer  refugee  antU  the  following  day  a  delivery 
offered  after  hours.  Interest  for  the  utesded  time  may 
not  be  demanded  by  the  aeHer. 

I  DBMAHD  LOAN  or  CALL  UDJiX.  With  thii 
form  of  note  or  pramise  to  pay,  the  lender  haa  the 
right  to  demand  payment  at  any  time,  and  the  bor- 
rower has  equal  right  in  making  payment.  In  each 
case  Sundays  and  leEsl  hoUdsya  are  excepted  and  pay- 
ment will  preanmably  not  be  made  nor  required  on 
the  lame  day  the  note  la  given.  In  New  York  notice 
that  payment  )■  to  be  made  or  demanded  is  uanally 
riven  before  1  P.  IC.  and  payment  made  before 
2.15  P.  H.  on  the  same  day.  Friday  loans  generally 
hold  over  until  Uonday.  A  "demand  note"  ia  payn- 
ble  without  "grace,"  and  bears  legal  Interest  after 
payment  has  baen  demanded,  nnleH  otberwlae  Itsted 
In  the  note. 

DElCiniSACn.  The  per  diem  charge  made  when 
•  car,  veaiel,  or  any  sucn  vehicle  of  transportation  is 
delayed  beyond  the  time  allowed,  for  either  loading  or 
unloading. 

DEPOSIT.  Made  when  a  person  gives  into  the  ssfe- 
keeping  of  an  Individual,  bank,  or  other  corporation, 
securities,  money,  titles  to  money,  or  anything  of  value. 
"Pay  to  the  order  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,"  followed  by  the  signature  of  the 
depositor,  is  the  simplest  form  of  indorsing  checks  for 
deposit.  Those  who  carry  a  deposit  "subject  to 
check"  Bhonld  beware  of  an  '  overdraft."  Banks 
usually  credit  checki  to  the  depositor  at  once,  even 
though  not  able  to  collect  them  for  several  days,  but 
sometimes  thev  are  unable  to  ndlect  them  at  all,  and 
then  the  checks  are  returned  and  ehaived  against  the 
depositor's  account. 

DEPOSITS  ("BANK  STATEMENT").  Honey  it- 
self ii  not  necessarily  understood  by  "deposits"  as  re- 
ferred to  under  "Bank  Statement."  The  increaae  in 
deposits  following  an  expansion  of  loans  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  amount  a  depositor  wiahei  to  borrow 
from  bis  bank  Is  accredited  to  his  accounts  instead  of 
being  paid  to  him  In  cash.  Credit  Is  the  base  of  such 
proceedings,  and  iti  importance  in  connection  with 
financial  and  business  affaira  ihould  be  kept  continually 
in  mind.  The  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  government, 
itemized  aa  "United  Statei  Deposlta,"  is  shown  sep- 
srately  by  the  statement  of  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York^nabling  the  "reserve"  required  to  he  es- 
timated, when  not  bo  divided,  everything  to  the 
eredit  of  others  which  may  be  vrithdrawn  is  included 
In  "deposits." 

DEPBEOIATXON.  The  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
property,  on  account  of  wear  and  tear,  or  through 
machinery  becoming  antiquated,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
mine,  etc.,  reduction  in  the  life  of  a  property.  Some 
manufacturing  concern!  set  aalde  from  their  profits 
each  year  10  per  cent,  of  the  «oat  value  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery and  6  per  cent,  of  the  cost  value  of  the  build- 
ings to  cover  depneletlon.  The  location,  etc.,  of  real 
estate  rernlatee  the  amount  written  off  for  deprecia- 
tion. Umeas  the  depredation  of  the  property  is 
munteibalanead  1^  winis  wu  of  setting  adde  eadi 
year  a  definite  amount  for  tbat  purpose,  it  will  be 
found  by  the  ahare  and  bond  holaera  of  the  corpora- 
tion tbat  their  dividends  and  tuterest  have  not  been 
the  actual  proflta  of  the  corporation,  bnt  a  payment, 
bit  by  bit,  of  their  principal  sum. 

DISCOUNT.  A  deduction  made  for  Interest  In  pur- 
chasing a  aecurity  not  yet  due;  the  difference  between 
the  pnee  glren  and  tne  par  or  face  value.   Whan  it 


Is  necessary  to  give  for  one  dollar  In  gold  more  thift 
that  sum  in  psper  money,  the  letter  is  said  to  be  "at 
a  disconst."  The  face  value  of  a  note  less  the  "die- 
count,"  is  termed  the  "proceeds"  or  "net  avaSa." 
The  term  "discount"  is  used  in  Great  Britain  and  con- 
tinental Europe  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  "time 
money." 

DIVIDEND.  A  distinctive  sum  of  money,  share,  or 
percentage.  The  term  is  used  in  many  ways.  The 
profits  received  by  the  owners  of  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion, tbat  is,  the  proportion  of  its  earnings  which 
they  receive,  are  called  dividends,  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  par  value  of 
the  stock.  The  payments  received  by  the  creditors 
of  a  bankrupt  are  known  as  dividends,  as  are  also 
paymenta  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  depos- 
itors or  shareholders  of  a  bank  in  liquidation.  A 
certain  amount  of  "undirided  profits  is  uaually 
held  aa  a  reserve  or  "surplus  fund,"  which  is  virtually 
equal  to  an  Increase  in  the  capital  stock.  Conwira- 
tiona  generally  declare  dividends  at  stated  intervals, 
say  the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  July  of  each 
year,  A  company  ia  said  to  have  "paased  its  divi- 
dend" If  none  is  deeUrad  at  an  appointed  tfane. 

DKAn.  A  nrrittea  order  from  one  penou  to  an- 
other to  pay  to  tlu  order  of  a  tblvd  peraoiL  a  stated 
■n»  of  money:  or  bill  of  exchange,  Tna  writer  of  the 
order  ia  called  the  "drawer";  the  one  iriio  la  to  pay 
the  money,  the  "drawee,"  and  the  bank  or  otber 
party  to  whom  the  promise  to  pay  la  made,  tiia 
''payee,"  Drafts  are  often  made  payable  to  the 
drawer,  when  the  word  "myself"  la  used.  If  that  is 
done  the  drawer  must  Indorse  it  in  order  to  reuder  it 
negotiable.  By  Indorsement  a  draft  may  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  like  a  note.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
drafts,  "time' '  and  "sight' '  (or  demand).  If  the 
former,  thev  are  presented  to  the  party  against  whom 
they  are  drawn  for  "acceptance.^'  If  "grace"  la 
allowed  for  a  "sight"  draft,  it  must  be  presented  for 
aeoeptanoe;  but  an  ordinary  "sight"  draft  Is  payable 
on  jrseentatlon.  The  lawa  of  the  stata  vhm  th* 
draft  la  payable  nffolate  Its  payment. 

WAitMAtticup  term  need  In  England  to  denote 
gold  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  England  for  safe 
custody,  but  which  the  Bank  may  not  employ  for  any 
purpose  of  its  own,  "Earmarked"  gold  la  held  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  India,  as  wall  as  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Egypt,  and  notes  are  issued  both 
in  India  and  Egypt  against  this  security. 

BmHANOB.  A  method  of  settling  accounts  or 
making  payments  between  psrtles  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  when  the  instrument  la 
drawn  in  one  country  and  payable  In  another,  it  Is 
called  "foreign  exchange":  when  drawn  and  payable 
In  the  aame  country  It  fs  termed  "domestic  ex- 
change." In  England  tho  latter  is  known  as  "inland 
exchange."  In  the  State  of  Ulchigan  the  term  "for- 
eign exchange"  applies  to  all  bills  drawn  or  payable 
in  any  other  atate  of  the  Union,  aa  well  aa  In  any  for- 
eign country.  A  in  New  York  owes  B  in  London 
$1,000.  B  in  Iiondon  draws  a  "bill  of  exchange"  on 
A  in  New  York  and  deposits  it  with  his  London 
banker.  Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  C  in  London 
wishes  to  remit  $1,000  to  D  in  New  York;  by  pur- 
ohaaing  in  effect  the  order  drawn  on  A,  the  transac- 
tion is  simplified,  one  debt  being  made  to  offset  the 
other.  In  practice  the  London  Iwnker  would  forward 
the  bill  drawn  by  B  to  his  New  York  agent  for  collec- 
tion, the  agent  holding  the  sum  at  the  London  banker's 
disposal.  O  therefore  would  be  given  an  order  aminst 
the  New  York  agent  for  11,000,  so  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  sny  actual  money  being  shipped  at  all. 
The  price  of  exchange"  is  determined  by  supply: 
if  there  Is  too  much,  "exchange"  Is  at  a  discount;  if 
too  little  it  Is  at  a  premium.  The  final  adjustment  of 
"exchange"  is  made  by  Rold:  that  is,  when  more 
money  is  to  be  remitted  than  is  covered  by  available 
bills  of  exchange,  bullion  ia  shipped  to  make  up  the 
difference.  London  is  the  chief  financial  center  for 
intemational  business,  and  If,  for  Instance,  a  mer- 
chant in  New  York  wished  to  make  a  payment  to  a 
firm  in  China  or  Brasll,  he  would  purchase  s  bill  of 
exchange  on  London.  "Exchange  '  quotationa  are 
recorded  In  the  newspspera:  e.  g.  "Sterling  4,87%" 
aignlfying  that  ¥4.97  \   must  he  given  In  order  to 

ffirchase  "exchange"  on  London  for  one  pound  ster- 
g.  "Domestic"  business  is  conducted  In  much  tba 
same  manner.  New  York  being  the  common  flnsnelal 
center  for  "domestic  exchange." 

EZPBE8S  HONET  OBDEBS.  This  method  of  re- 
mitting money  by  mail  differs  from  "postsl  money 
orders"   in  aeverd  ways,  no  writtui-^ppllcatton  u 
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needed.  Th^  mey  psu  from  one  penon  to  another  bj 
continual  indonement.  m  the^  are  nnlimited  Id  num- 
ber, and  if  not  praented  within  one  year  are  itill 
valid.  Without  the  necaiaitr  of  a  duplicate  being 
forwarded  by  Uie  iuulng  ofliee,  they  are  payable  upon 
pTOMatation  and  at  all  oflieea  of  Uie  company— not 
aa  by  ■orernment  matbod,  at  iome  apedal  oAca.  The 
ratea  are  praetleally  the  lame  aa  tboaa  of  the  nntted 
States  Poet  OlBce  and  soma  np  to  $100  may  be  teat 
by  one  money  order. 

FACE  VALUE.  The  principal.  The  Talne  of  a 
aecnrity  aa  it  appears  in  the  security  itaelf,  without 
regard  to  any  coupons. 

FEB  SDXPLE.    Term  used  of  a  landed  estate  which 
belongs  to  the  owner,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  forever. 

FIAT  ICOHET.  Money  issued  by  a  government 
having  the  supposed  power  of  farcing  its  acceptance  in 
payment  of  debts  within  its  own  dominions,  or  which 
it  declares  shall  be  accepted  as  legal  tender  at  its  face 
value.  "Fist  money"  as  commonly  understood  has 
no  resi  value,  or  at  the  most  is  not  worth  Its  face 
value  in  which  case  the  "flat  money"  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  and  the  face  value. 

FIDnOXABT.  Involving  trust  or  confidence,  espe- 
cisUy  of  s  financial  nature.  Banks,  trust  companies, 
etc.,  are  "fiduciary  institutions." 

FINANCE.  To  furnish  the  funds  required  for  an 
enterprise  is  to  finance  tt, 

FINAHOIAIi  BILL.  Galled  also  the  "Currency 
Act"  and  the  "Gold  Standard  Act."  This  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  14,  1900,  Included  in  Its 
purposes  the  refunding  of  the  public  debt;  msintsining 
the  parity  of  all  forms  of  money  coined  or  issued  by 
the  United  States;  the  defining  and  fixing  of  a  stand- 
ard of  value,  which  last  was  declared  to  be  the  dollar, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains  of 
gc>Id,  nine  tenths  fine,  all  other  forms  of  money  coined 
or  issued  by  the  United  States  to  be  maintained  at  a 
parity  of  value  with  this  standard  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

FINE  OOLO.  That  free  from  impurities.  The 
United  States  Hlot  price  of  as  ounce  of  Itna  gold  is 
$20,672,  which  aquals  Its  valoa  In  England  of  84s. 
11.45d. 

TXBST  Aim  GENEaAL  HOBTOAOE  BOZTDS.  An 
Issue  secured  by  a  "first  mortgage"  on  part  of  the 
property  and  a  '  'general  mortgage' '  on  all  of  it. 

FIBST  MOBTGAOB.  A  mortgage  having  prior 
claim  or  preference  over  others  tbst  may  be  placed 
upon  the  same  property. 

FIBST  MOBTOAOE  BOND.  A  bond  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  and  having  first  claim  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  a  corporation, 

FIBST  MOBTOAOE  IBtJST  BOND.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  this  form  of  "eoUatoral  trust  bond" 
may  b«  indirectly  a  first  mortgage;  for  it  is  one 
whose  seenrity  Is  a  deposit  of  other  bonds,  they,  in 
turn,  being  secured  by  a  first  mortgage. 

FIBST  UNITED  STATBS  BANK.    In  1791,  Con- 

E-ess  granted  a  charter  authoriiing  a  United  States 
ank,  its  object  being  to  take  public  money  on  de- 
posit, regulate  the  currency,  ana  act  as  olBcial  agent 
of  the  government.  Its  capital  was  $10,00,000,  and 
at  one  time  its  circulation  was  about  $4,500,000  and 
its  deposits  about  $8,500,000.  The  government  held 
one  fifth  of  the  capital,  the  public  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  balance.  The  foreign  holders  were  not  allowed  to 
vote  by  proxy,  and  so,  although  in  the  majority,  could 
not  obtain  control.  The  right  of  inspection  was  held 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Bo  long  aa  notes 
were  kept  repayable  in  coin,  they  could  be  received 
for  public  duet.  The  main  office  was  In  Philadelphia, 
branches  being  established  in  moat  of  tli«  important 
dtles.  The  ■  charter,  obtained  thnugfa  the  efforts  of 
the  first  aeeretaiy  of  the  treasary,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, was  for  only  twenty  yearn,  ana  although  the  bank 
was  a  very  anccessfal  Institution,  Its  eonstitntionality 
bad  been  questioned,  political  oppodtion  to  ita  return 
waa  excited,  and  the  renewal  defeated.  The  bank, 
liquidating,  returned  to  the  shareholdert  $484  for  each 
$400  share. 

FIVE  TWENTIES.  Bonds  subject,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  issuer,  to  redemption  after  five  yesrs  from  date 
of  issue,  but  not  due  until  twenty  years  therefrom. 

FIXED  OHABCffiS.  As  generally  understood,  the 
"fixed  charges"  of  a  corporation  include  rentals, 
taxes^  Inanrance,  interest  upon  its  bonds  and  floating 
debt,  and  abiliing  fund,  it  any,  althoogii  this  last  may 
be  aliown  nadar  a  gepanta  heading.    OeeasloBally  the 
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first  three  items  sre  given  under  a  separate  headlBg, 
but  unless  they  are  included  In  "operating  expenses" 
tliia  ahonld  not  be  done.  Insurance  is  placed  by  rail- 
road companies  under  "general  excuses."  By  some 
prominent  accountants  only  "bond  interest,  tsxes,  and 
rentals"  are  considered  as  "fixed  charges" ;  but  on  per- 
manent property  at  least,  fire  insurance  and  "sinking 
fund' '  ahonld  be  included. 

FLOOB.  Where  trading  is  done;  used  In  connec- 
tion with  an  exchange. 

F.  O.  B.  Stands  for  "free  on  board,"  meaning 
that  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  peeking  or  for 
delivery  on  board  a  vessel  or  car. 

FOBOBD  UQUTDATIOV.  Used  on  the  stock  ex- 
change when,  to  obtain  necessary  funds,  owners  of 
stock  are  compelled  to  convert  the  same  into  cash. 

FOBCED  SALE.  The  compulsory  sale  of  a  debtor'a 
property  by  a  creditor,  or  mortgagee;  the  amount  re- 
ceived being  Its  "forced  sale  value." 

FOBEOLOSUBE.  If  the  interest  or  principal  of  a 
debt  secured  by  a  mortgage  is  not  paid  by  tbe  "mort- 
gagor," or  if  Bome  other  condition  set  ont  in  the 
mortgage  is  not  fulfilled  by  him,  the  property  so  se- 
cured mav  be  taken  and  sold  to  cover  toe  debt.  After 
the  torecfoaare  expenses,  the  indebtedness  seeored  by 
the  mortgive,  and  other  liens  have  been  satiafled,  the 
"mortguor"  receives  the  balance  if  any.  The  power 
to  sell  IB  contained  In  the  mortgage  itself  in  most 
states,  but  in  a  few  such  a  aale  is  prohibited,  and  an 
order  from  the  court  must  be  obtained. 

FOB  THE  AOOOUITT.  In  England  securities  pur- 
chased for  delivery  on  "account  day,"  as  the  "fort- 
nightly settling-days."  "For  money"  Is  the  term 
used  of  a  security  bought  for  immediate  delivery. 

FDIXT  PAID  or  FULL  PAID.  Further  payment 
may  not  be  legally  demanded;  there  is  no  more  doe. 
When  a  stock  has  been  issued  in  adiange  for  ita  face 
value  ia  cash,  proper^,  or  otber  equivalent,  it  ii  fully 
paid. 

FnHDIHG.  Providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  or  principal  of  a  debt — usually  of  the  un- 
bonded debt  of  some  public  body.  For  instance,  if  a 
city  cannot  pay  Ita  outstanding  debts,  which  are  in 
tbe  form  of  notes  due  at  different  times,  it  must  either 
renew  or  extend  them,  which  is  expensive,  or  else 
it  may  iaaue  bondB,  and  pay  off  the  notes  by  thia 
method  of  "funding."  A  saving  to  the  city  will  be 
made,  as  the  money  Is  usually  obtained  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 

GABHISHMENT  (OABNI8HBE).  Called  in  Massa- 
chusetts   '  'trusteeing.' '    This   term    is    used  when 

Eroperty  or  credits  of  a  debtor  held  for  or  owed  him 
y  some  one  else  are  attached  for  payment.  If  Smith 
has  been  unable  to  collect  a  sum  owed  him  1^  Chant, 
by  a  legal  process  he  attaches  the  letter's  Dank  ac- 
count for  the  amotmt  due;  In  other  words,  he  "gat^ 
nishees"  the  account. 

GOLD  BANKS.  Hone  of  these  are  in  existence  to- 
day, owing  to  the  Act  of  February  14,  1880,  which 
authorised  the  conversion  of  "gold  banks"  into  "cur- 
rency banks."  But  under  the  National  Banking  Act, 
asHociatiouB  called  "Gold  Banks"  or  "National  Qold 
Banks,"  to  issue  bank  notes  payable  In  gold,  may  be 
and  have  been  formed.  Following  the  rule  for  taking 
out  ordinary  circulation,  such  banks  must  deposit 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  inter  est- bear- 
ing bonds,  payable  in  gold,  but  not  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  par  value  of  tbe  bonds  deposited.  These 
notes  are  redeemable  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States 
and  are  payable  in  the  same  upon  presentation  at  tbe 
bank  of  issue. 

GOLD  BA8IB.  In  a  country  that  Ib  on  a  "gold 
basis,"  the  monetary  standard  Is  gold,  and  vslues  are 
measured  In  the  same  wsy. 

GOLD  BONDS.  This  term  is  used  in  America  of 
bonds  that  may  be  paid  in  United  States  gold  coin  of 
the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  present  standard. 

GOLD  OEBTIFXOATES.  The  secreUr^  of  the 
treasury  hss  been  authorised  by  the  United  States 
government  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  or  buUloa 
of  $20  or  over,  for  which  he  issnes  certiflcatea,  or 
receipts,  each  equal  to  not  less  than  $10,  and  which 
the  treasurer  and  all  auietant  treasurers  of  the 
United  States  may  redeem  in  gold.  If  the  amount  of 
gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  in  the  treasury  reserved 
for  tbe  redemption  of  United  States  notes  fslls  be- 
low one  hundred  million  dollars,  the  issue  of  gold  cer^ 
tificatea  must  be  suBpended  by  the  secretary  of  tbe 
treasury,  who  may  also  suspend  such  lasue  when  and 
for  aa  long  aa  the  aggregate  amoutt  of  United  StatM 
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nolM  wd  lOTMr  esrtUwtM  In  tba  Muxtl  load  of  tlw 
trcunry  !■  grutar  than  960|0<H>,000.  To  take  eara 
that  at  leaat  one  fonrth  of  all  ootaUnding  eertiflcatea 
aro  In  denominatfona  of  fSO  or  leia  ia  alio  the  duty 
of  the  aecretary  of  the  treaaary.  Tha  gold  certifi- 
catae  in  circulation  amonnted  to  97,963,900  in  1S80, 
1200,788,019  in  1900,  and  #788,464,809  in  1908. 
Theaa  may  be  need  as  a  part  of  a  national  bank's  ra- 
aerre;  are  receivabla  for  taxes,  CTUtoma,  and  all  pnbllfl 
dues,  but  aro  not  legal  tender. 

GOLD  OOZH  OF  THB  UHZTBD  BTATBB.  Re- 
deems Gold  Certificates,  Treaanry  Notea  of  1890,  and 
United  Statea  Motes.  Inned  by  tha  treamrer  of  the 
United  States  and  aD  aialstant  treasnrera.  If  not 
below  tbe  studard  wefght  and  limit  of  toleranea  pre- 
seribad  by  law.  It  la  legal  tender  at  its  face  or  nominal 
▼alua  for  all  pnbUe  and  prlrate  debts.  Zt  la  legal 
tender  in  proportion  to  ita  weight,  if  below  the  stand- 
ard and  malt  of  tolerance. 

CK>LI>  OOINACIS.  No  charge  Is  made  for  the 
eolnage  at  any  of  the  United  States  mints,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  depositor,  of  gold  bnllion  of  standard 
eqsality.  If  It  is  not  standard,  a  charge  for  r^flning, 
parting,  copper  alloy,  etc..  Is  made.  Gold  bnllion  of 
practically  any  amount  la  reeelred  for  coinage  by  Ae 
mints,  altnoags  legally  they  may  rcfnae  leaa  tnan  9100 
worth. 

GOLD  BXOHAVOE.  Organised  In  1864  aa  a  result 
of  speculation  in  cold  during  the  dvil  War.  The 
memorable  collapae  known  as  "Black  Trlday,"  eauiod 
by  a  bull  movement  In  gold,  took  place  In  the  "Gold 
Room"  aa  it  was  called, 

GOLD   FRODQGT    07  TRB   UlRTBD  STATES. 

The  production  of  gold  increased  from  3,892,480 
ounces,  rained  at  980,464,700,  in  1904,  to  4,265.742 
Donecs,  valued  at  988,180,700,  in  1905,  and  to  4,565,- 
838  ounces,  valued  at  994,878,800,  In  1900,  and  de- 
creased in  1907  to  4,874,827  cancel,  rained  at  990,- 
485,700,  a  loss  in  1907  of  100,500  ounces  In  qnantlty 
and  of  98,088,100  in  value. 

GOIJ>  FBODUOT  OF  THB  WOBU).  The  prodne- 
tlon  of  gold  since  th^  discovery  of  America  la  eati> 
mated  as  followa: — 


Tears. 

Gold. 

Tean. 

Gold. 

1492-Ua> 

9107,931,000 

1892 

9146,298,000 

uni-ism 

a04.697.000 

1898 

157,494.800 

IKl-IfiOO 

189,012,000 

1894 

181.175.600 

1601-1640 

22SJt72.000 

1806 

198,763,600 

1641-1680 

289.656,000 

1896 

202.251.600 

1681-1720 

813,491.000 

1897 

39B.078.700 

1721-1760 

680.727.000 

1896 

286,879,700 

1761-1800 

511,975.000 

1899 

306,724.100 

1801-llJIO 

118,1K2.000 

1900 

254.676,800 

ISll-1890 

76.068.000 

1901 

262.373300 

1821-1880 

H.479.000 

1902 

296.737.600 

1881-1840 

134.841.000 

1903 

SSS.961.600 

1841-1860 

363.928.000 

1904 

846,892.200 

1861-1860 

1.332,981.000 

1905 

880.288.700 

lWI-1870 

1,263,016,000 

1906 

401.973.200 

1871-1880 

1,150,814.000 

1907 

410,436,600 

18R1-U80 

imS92.00D 

1891 

130.6BO.OOO 

Total, 

912.491.3S9.300 

GOIJ>  BB8EBVE,  With  a  view  to  preservinr  the 
equality  of  all  forms  of  governmental  money,  and  being 
In  a  position  to  redeem  all  tha  government  legal  tender 
notes  at  par  on  presentation,  a  "gold  reserve"  of 
9150,000,000  ia  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress,  1900.  United 
Statea  Government  Bonds  would  be  IsBued  to  replenlah 
the  reserve  should  it  fall  balow  9100,000,000. 

GOOD  WILXh  The  proapeetlve  material  value  of  a 
bttsinesa  aa  a  profit -prodnelng  enterprise  the  future 
turnover  being  ganged  by  the  resnlts  to  date  and  the 
likelihood  of  their  coDtinnance.  Defined  by  some  as 
tile  benefit  or  advantage,  beyond  the  mere  value  of 
capital,  funds,  or  property  used,  acquired  by  an  ei- 
taDllshment.  The  bonded  debt  of  a  plant  less  its 
valuation  at  forced  sale  is  another  definition. 

HBAVT.  Tha  market  Is  heavy  when  owing  to  a 
ateady  advance  too  many  securities  are  offered  and  so 
cause  a  tall  In  price. 

HBDOB.  To  lessen  a  risk  by  speculating  or  wager- 
ing on  two  tqipoaite  chaaeea;  to  reduce  anticipated  losa 
by  selling  or  bnylng . 


BKIH  niffAHOB.  Sxtenslve  Jugglery  with  oflwr 
people's  money. 

HOU}niG  OOHPAHT.  A  financial  combination 
"holding"  or  owning  the  shares  of  another  company 
or  eompanies,  in  order  that  through  the  ownership  of 
their  stock  it  may  control  the  "sub-companies,"  each 
of  wblcb  keeps  Ita  individual  existence,  but  with  man- 
aging offlcials  appointed  by  the  "holding  company." 
Halne,  New  Jersey,  and  West  Virginia  hare  enacted 
laws  eapeclally  to  attract  such  companies,  and  they 
are  generally  incorporated  in  one  of  these  stataa.  The 
object,  as  a  rule.  Is  to  practically  consolidate  two  or 
more  companies  where  it  would  not  ba  possible  to 
bring  about  actual  consolidation  by  acquiring  all  tha 
outstanding  stock,  or  where  a  direct  eanaolidation 
would  be  iHegal, 

nCPBOVBUBm  HOBTGAOB  bonds.  Commonly 
nnderatood  to  refer  to  a  "junior  mortgage."  An  laan* 
of  bonds  to  provide  funds  for  additions,  betterments, 
improvements,  etc..  la  secured  by  an  '  'improTament 
mortgage."    The  Issue  is  usually  large  enon^  to  re- 

ftlace  earlier  mortgag*  bonds  and  also  to  provide  for 
uture  Improremants.  The  term  "improrement  bonds" 
is  often  used  of  "street  improvement"  and  "public 
improrement"  bonds  among  municipal  iaaues. 

IHAOTIVB  AOOOnHT.  A  bank  account  not  often 
credited  with  deposits,  and  against  which  cheeks  arc 
drawn  at  long  intervals.  Also  used  of  a  broker's  ac- 
count  showing  that  the  coatomar's  perchaaea  and 
aalea  are  infrequent. 

IHAOTIVB  STOCKS  OK  BOBDB.  Securities  dif- 
ficult for  the  pnblie  to  find  the  nurket  ralna  of,  as 
they  aro  bought  and  aeld  rery  Irregnlarijr,  and  are 
hardly  orar  quoted. 

uroOHE.  In  finance,  the  term  la  usually  restricted 
to  tha  yearly  monetary  return  from  investment;  and 
interest  return  from  real  estate,  mortgages,  stocks, 
bonds,  or  from  any  money  invested  outside  of  one's 
own  business. 

nn>ORSB.  The  "payee"  is  the  person  to  whom 
a  draft,  note,  or  check  ia  made  payable.  To  make  any 
one  of  these  of  value  to  some  other  person,  the 
"payee"  indorses  It  by  writing  hii  name  en  the  back 
exactly  as  it  Is  written  on  tha  face.  If  tha  check  is 
made  payaUa  to  "J.  Stanley  Brid^,"  the  back  mnat 
be  aigned  that  way,  and  not  "Jamas  8.  Bridge"  nor 
"J.  8.  Bridge."  Should  tha  face  of  the  note  give 
the  wrong  Initial  or  otherwise  be  in  error,  and  a  new 
check  issued  In  the  right  form  ba  not  easily  obtaina- 
ble, tha  "payee"  may  sign  his  correct  name  In  addi* 
tion  to  tha  one  «a_giran  on  the  face  of  check.  A  check 
drawn  to  "Mrs.  Frank  Allen"  should  be  similarly  in- 
dorsed by  her  and  her  own  name  "Bertha  Allen" 
written  underneath.  Should  the  holder  of  a  check 
that  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  people, 
having  been  Indorsed  by  each  In  turn,  find  upon  pre- 
sentation at  the  bank  for  payment  that  there  is  no 
deposit  to  meet  it,  he  may  fall  back  upon  any  one  of 
the  previous  indorsers,  not  necessarily  npon  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  indorser  of  a  check,  draft,  etc.,  may  be  held 
liable  for  its  amount,  unless  he  has  added  tne  words 
"without  recourse,"  which  may  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  be  done. 

HTDOBBEHEirr  HT  BUNK.  Only  the  name  of 
the  indorser  is  written  upon  the  back  of  such  an  In- 
stniment.  making  it  good  in  the  hands  of  any  leclti- 
mate  holder.  By  writing  the  name  directly  above 
the  indorsement  the  holder  may  make  it  payable  to 
himself  or  to  any  one  he  wishes. 

IND0R8BMBNT  IN  FUZJi.  On  the  back  of  this 
instrument  Is  written  tha  name  of  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  indorsed  for  pnymmit,  followed  by  the  name  of 
the  indoraer. 

INDOB8B&.  A  person  who  becomea  liable  for  tha 
payment  of  a  note,  cheek,  etc.,  by  writing  hla  name 
across  the  back,  thtis  indorsing  it. 

INHBBITANOE  TAX.  A  state  tax  upon  property 
imposed  on  Inheritance.  Upon  assuming  the  duties 
of  their  olfices,  executors  and  administrators  should 
at  once,  in  states  where  an  inheritance  tax  has  been 
established,  examine  the  laws  In  refpard  thereto,  or 
take  competent  legal  advice  concerning  them.  The 
(wo  klnda  of  such  taxes  are  "direct  Inheritance"  and 
"collateral  Inheritance.* '  Property  descending  di- 
rectly to  a  child  or  other  lineal  descendsnt,  or  to  very 
near  relatives  such  as  father,  mother,  brother,  husband, 
or  wife,  is  snbiect  to  "direct  inheritance  tax."  while 
all  other  Inheritanres  come  under  the  "collateral  in- 
heritance tax."    The  latter  la  in  force  in  moat  of  our 
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■tetas,  vhlle  th«  former  ia  In  forea  in  EngUnd  and  is 
bslng  npldlr  adopted  here.  Am  a  rule,  the  tax  in- 
eraaaet  with  the  dutanee  in  relatiooahip  and  with  the 
nmotint  of  propertr  inherited.  Legadea  to  edaea- 
tlonal,  eharlMbia,  and  raliciona  inatltntiona  within  th« 
•lata  which  impoaea  the  tax  are  nanallr  exempted. 

lOTTALTiH  fiHT.  The  piTmeat  made  vptn  a  it- 
euritar  at  regular  intervaU  until  the  full  amount  la 
aattafled. 

XNTEBB8T.  Premfum  paid  for  the  use  of  money  is 
called  the  "Interest,"  and  ia  generally  expreaaea  in 
pereentage,  based  upon  a  year.  If  the  nee  of  flOO 
for  alx  months  brings  f2.50  Interest,  that  ia  the  same 
aa  {5  for  one  year,  and  is  expressed  ae  "5  per 
cent."  or  "5%?'    The  New  York  method  of  com- 

Snting  Interest  is  as  follows:  the  actual  nnmber  of 
ays  elapsed  is  taken  in  reckoning  the  time.  An  In- 
terest taole  based  on  86S  days  in  the  year  la  need; 
that  la,  the  rate  for  one  day  la  found  by  dividing  the 
yearly  intereat  rate  by  865.  By  the  Beaton  method, 
aa  It  ia  called  in  that  city,  an  interest  table  baaed  on 
there  being  860  days  In  the  year  la  uaed.  (he  time 
•lapsed  being  coinpnted  aa  ao  many  montna  and  so 
many  daya, — 80  days  reckoned  to  eaoh  month;  the 
rate  for  one  month  ii  1-lS  tits  rearijr  rate.  The  em- 
ployment of  both  methods  of  ealeulation  often  leads 
to  confasion  on  the  part  of  the  two  partiea  to  a 
transaction.  The  legal  day  termlnatea  at  midnight, 
hence  any  loan  of  money  throngh  the  midnight  hoar 
calla  for  one  day's  interest.  A  loan  at  4  P.  U.  re- 
paid early  the  next  momlng  wonld  be  reckoned  aa 
one  day.  Because  seven  mrdDlghts  have  passed  be- 
tween September  22  and  September  29,  the  time  is 
reckoned  aa  seven  days.  This  explains  why  the  dsy 
on  which  the  loan  le  made  is  net  included  in  compii- 
tink  the  niiml>er  of  days  for  which  interest  runs.  The 
taking  of  intereat  for  the  use  of  money  was  not  made 
legal  in  England  nntil  IS46,  the  rate  being  fixed  at 
10  per  cent.  "Intereat"  is  need  for  the  apeculative 
aide  of  the  market,  e.  g.  "long"  intereat,  meaning 
tfaoae  long  of  etock.  It  is  also  need  in  connection 
with  one's  ownership  In  a  property. 

XHTBBZK  OBBTCnCATE.  Until  Uls  properly 
printed,  lithographed,  or  engraved  eartUeate  for  a 
glTen  aeenrity  la  ready  for  the  purehaser,  a  temporary 
or  *'interim"  certificate  la  Issued  to  bim,  aometimes 
by  the  corporation  itself,  but  more  often  by  aome 
tmat  company. 

inVSHTOBT.  An  itemised  list  or  aehednle  of  gooda 
or  property  owned  with  tiiolr  eatimated  market  value; 
the  annnal  account  of  itoek  on  huid,  fumltUTe,  and 
fixtnreib  etc. 

lavjtmiBHT.  The  parehaae  of  aome  species  of 
property  for  the  puipoae  of  obtaining  interest  return 
upon  money.  It  differa  from  speculation  tn  that  the 
safety  of  the  principal  la  the  ust  eonsideration,  and 
any  inerease  in  the  value  thereof  only  secondary.  In- 
vestment may  be  strictly  defined  as  giving  the  poa- 
•esflion  and  control  of  one's  aeseta  to  another. 

XBBBDEEMABIS  DEBBNTUSES.  Those  which, 
dlfferinic  from  bond  issues,  have  no  fixed  datea  of  ma- 
turity, but,  more  like  a  stock,  are  perpetual  and  "ir- 
redeemable." In  Great  Britain  railroads  Buffer  from 
the  disadvantage  of  "irredeemable  debentures,"  their 
high  interest  rate  being  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the 
companiea,  the  irredeemable  feature  preventing  the 
"refunding"  of  the  iaana  Into  lower  fntereat-bearlng 
securltiet, 

XOXSn  AND  SETEBAXi  HOTE.  A  note  reading 
"We  Jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay,"  and 
aigned  by  each  of  the  parties  or  by  a  firm,  as  "Rich- 
ards A  Co.,"  ia  a  "joint  and  several  note."  as  is  aUo 
an  ordinary  promissory  note  bennning  "I  promise  to 
pay,"  if  signed  as  above.  XTaen  signer  la  liable  not 
only  for  his  own  diare  of  the  payment,  but  for  the 
entire  amonnt  in  the  event  of  the  other  signer  or 
signers  being  nnable  to  pay. 

JOINT  NOTE.  In  such  a  note  the  words  "joint 
and  several"  must  not  be  inserted  in  the  wording, 
"We  promise  to  psy."  It  is  signed  by  two  or  more 
persons  or  by  a  firm,  as  -Clark  A  Somer.  The  holder 
must  get  judgment  against  all  the  signers  if  the  note 
is  not  paid  at  maturity,  taking  ont  a  "joint"  exern* 
tion  against  them  all.  He  can  then  aatlBfy  the  judg- 
ment irma  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  signers. 

JOINT  STOCK  OOHPANT.  A  term  used  more 
often  in  Oraat  Britain  than  in  America.  The  owner- 
ship In  such  a  company  la  usually  represented  by 
aharea  of  stock.  Thme  companies  are  of  two  kinds. 
One  include!  all  eorpo^t^^  where  the  atoekholdera 
own  the  aharea  into  wfaieb  the  Joint  stock  or  capital  ia 


divided.  The  other  kind  Is  an  exaggerated  form  of 
partnerskip.  Bharea  of  atoek  are  not  owned,  but  a 
certificate  ahowing  his  joint  interest  in  the  eatabliah- 
ment  is  given  to  each  participant,  all  of  whom  are,  aa 
in  a  partnersliip,  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  company — not  having  the  limited  liability  of  a 
ahareholder  in  an  ordinary  corporation.  But  unlike  a 
partneiahip,  each  certificate  owner  has  not  the  right 
to  tranaact  buaineaa  for  the  company  and  tlte  death 
of  a  member  does  not  end  tbo  partneraUp.  Some 
of  our  large  expreaa  eosvaalea — Adama,  United  Btatea, 
etc. — organised  with  the  right  to  issue  transferable 
shares  representing  beneficial  interests  in  the  com- 
pany, are  good  examplea  of  this  aeeond  clasa. 

JUDOMBHT  DEBT.  A  debt  legalised  by  decree  of 
a  court. 

JUDOMENT  NOTB.  An  ordinary  promiaaory  note 
containing  a  power  of  attorney  to  appear  and  eonfeas 
judgment  for  a  ddttor,  given  by  him  when  ha  witfiea 
to  avoid  having  a  lawsuit  brought  againat  him. 

BITUHI,  JUTU  niTIHI^  or  KETlNa  OHBOKS. 
Accommodation  paper  uaed  to  sustain  an  Imaginative 
balance  in  a  bank,  the  cuatom  which  banlu  nave  of 
at  once  giving  a  depoaitor  credit  for  oneolleeted  cheeks 
of  other  people,  being  responsible  for  Ihia  praetice. 
Two  persons  exchange  cheeks  for  the  same  amount, 
which  are  properly  depoaited  in  the  reapective  banks. 
But  each  has  immediate  use  for  a  part  or  all  of  the 
money,  expecting  that  the  checks  will  not  be  col- 
lected before  the  following  day,  and  planning  to  make 
good  the  amonnt  before  that  time.  If  a  man  baa  two 
bank  accounts,  he  may  follow  the  same  metiiod  by 
depositing  in  one  bank  a  check  against  the  other, 
thinking  to  make  It  good  at  the  latter  bank  the  next 
day. 

IiATIN  UNION.  The  franc  Is  adopted  as  a  com- 
mon monetary  unit  by  France,  Italy,  Switserlsnd,  Bel- 
gium, and  Greece,  which  form  the  Latin  Union.  The 
unit  in  Italy  has  the  same  value  as  the  franc,  but  ia 
called  the  "lira";  tlte  "drachma"  ia  the  ten  uaed 
In  Greece.  The  gold  frane  eqiiala  1S.8  eenta  United 
Statea  money. 

UWFUL  XOmT.  Honey  dedared  by  the  «or- 
emment  to  be  legal  tender  In  payment  of  obligations, 
and  which  cannot  be  refuaed  in  payment  of  a  debt 
unlesa  expresaly  stipulated  othorwue  In  the  Qontraet. 
"Every  form  of  money  which  is  endowed  by  law  with 
the  legal  tender  quality."  Under  tlM  revised  atatutea 
of  the  United  States,  national  bank  notes,  silver  eer- 
tifleatea.  and  gold  eertificates  are  not  ao  endowed. 
"Lawful  money"  includes  gold  coin,  silver  dollars. 
United  States  notes  and  Treaanry  notee. 

LBOAL  BATE  OF  INTEBEST.  Statea  have  ea- 
tabiished  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  any  higher 
charge  may  be  penaliied  by  the  courts  as  "osnry." 
By  charging  borrowers  a  commission  in  addition  to 
the  interest,  the  legal  rate  la  often  evaded.  The  legal 
rate  in  some  statea  ia  designed  merely  that  creditors 
be  not  allowed  to  exact  unfair  ratea  from  debtors,  and 
the  borrower  and  tender  may  agree  upon  any  rate  of 
interest  without  interference.  On  a  "collateral  call 
loan"  of  95,000  or  more,  In  New  York  State  any  rate 
of  interest  ia  permitted  by  law.  Intereat  greater  than 
the  legal  rate  of  the  state  wherein  it  ia  located  cannot 
be  charged  by  any  national  bank,  and  It  may  not 
charge  more  than  7  per  cent,  if  there  la  no  itate 
limitation.  All  Interest  above  10  per  cent,  vaa  de- 
clared vnlawfnl  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII^  thia 
being  reduced  to  B  per  cent,  during  the  reign  oi  Janwa 
I.,  and  to  E  per  cent,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

LEOAIi  TEHDEB.  Ifoney  which  the  government 
declaree  lawful  In  payment  of  a  debt,  and  which  must 
be  accepted  by  a  creditor.  The  legal  tender  qualltiea 
of  all  forms  of  money  in  the  United  States  are  staled 
by  law  as  followE:  "Gold  coins,  atandard  allver  dol- 
lars, Bubaldiary  silver,  minor  coins.  United  Statea 
notes,  and  Treasury  notes  of  1800  have  the  legal 
tender  quality  as  follows:  Gold  coin  Is  legal  tender 
for  its  nominal  valne  when  not  below  the  limit  of  tol> 
erance  In  weight;  when  below  that  limit  it  ia  legal 
tender  In  proportion  to  Its  weight;  standard  lUver 
dollara  and  Treasury  notes  of  1800  are  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  otker- 
wlae  expreEBly  stipulated  in  the  contract;  snblidlary 
sliver  ia  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  flO.  minor 
coins  to  the  extent  of  25  cents,  and  United  Statea 
notes  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  dutlea 
on  Importa  and  intereat  on  the  public  debt.  Oold  eer- 
tifleatea,  allver  certificates,  and  national  bank  notes 
are  non-legal  tender  money.  Both  kinds  of  oertU- 
catea,  however,  are  receivable  for  all  pnbUo  dsM; 
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■nd  national  bank  natea  are  receivable  for  all  pablic 
daea  except  dutlea  on  importa,  and  may  be  paid  out 
for  aU  lalariea,  demanda,  etc,  otrins  hy  the  arorern- 
ment  within  the  United  States,  except  Interest  on  the 
pabllc  debt  and  in  the  redemption  of  the  natioaal  cur- 
rencr."  Only  sold  and  sliver  coins  were  here  recog- 
nised M  li«al  tender  before  the  Civil  War.  When 
monay  became  scarce  in  Uaasachoaetta  daring  Colonial 
imjm,  wampnm  warn  made  lecal  tender.  In  Vlrsinla, 
tobacco  was  so  used,  and  in  Maryland,  tobacco  and 
Indian  corn, 

UiTTXiB  OF  CREDIT.  It  is  annecesiaiT  for  per- 
sons traveting  to  carry  with  them  large  sums  o( 
money,  for  by  a  letter  of  credit  (issued  in  favor  of 
more  than  one  person  if  so  desired)  they  may  obtain 
money  at  any  of  the  important  points  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  the  coin  of  the  country  where  desired 
for  nae.  Certain  banks  and  banking  houses  make  a 
practice  of  issning  such,  tetters.  Approved  securities 
or  monejr  equsl  to  the  amount  of  credit  desired  are 
depoaiteo,  and  a  small  enm  paid  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. The  customer  is  then  given  a  written  order 
which,  when  presented  at  certain  banks  or  banking 
houses  in  the  cities  where  the  traveler  expects  to  go. 
entitles  him  to  receive  sums  of  money  whose  total 
shall  not  exceed  tha  face  value  of  the  letter  of  credit. 
Tli«  stgnatnre  of  tlie  holder  is  the  means  of  identi- 
fication. "Cirenlar"  or  "foreign  traveier'a  letter  of 
credit"  are  the  terma  for  those  iasued  for  nsfl  outside  of 
tha  eountry.  "Domsstio  traveter's  letter  of  credit"  for 
those  within.  "Commercial  letters  of  credit"  "for- 
eign," or  "domestic,"  are  also  issued;  for  example: 
a  merdiant  ia  New  York  purchases  merchandise  In 
HongkoDK.  Procuring  a  "commercial  letter  of 
credit,"  he  forwards  it  to  the  seller  in  Csiro,  who, 
upon  presentation  in  his  city  to  the  banking  house 
named  in  the  "letter"  ms7.  if  properly  identified  and 
presenting  documents  showing  the  actual  shipment  of 
the  goods,  obtain  the  money. 

LIEH.  A  mortgage  or  other  claim  against  property 
held  by  the  posseeeor  until  his  demand  or  debt  is  dis- 
cliargad.    The  "first  lien"  is  equal  to  a  first  roort- 

Gga:  that  ia.  no  one  has  a  prior  claim.    The  "aecond 
a"  equals  a  second  mortgage,  etc, 
UmTBD  or  UHITED  COICPAHT.    Limited  liabil- 
ity, tha  ahareholden  being  free  from  personal  liability 

beyond  the  som  invested.  

LIHITEO  PABTNEBSHIF.  The  partner  who 
manages  the  business  of  such  a  firm  mast  be  fully 
iisble  for  all  its  debts.  The  others  are  "special 
partners,"  liable  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  firm 
only  so  far  as  the  amount  contributed  by  them  to 
the  capital,  taklngno  active  part  in  the  mansRement 
of  the  business.  The  idea  of  such  a  partnership  was 
borrowed  from  the  French.  In  1811,  it  wsi  first 
introduced  in  this  country  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York. 

UQUIDATIOK.  The  converting  of  one's  assets 
and  accounts  into  cash  to  pay  off  one's  indebtedness 
SB  far  as  possible;  the  winding  up  of  a  bnsiness.  On 
the  Stock  Exchange  it  la  need  when  stockholders  sell 
out  their  stock  for  noney.  In  either  csko.  the  liquida- 
tion maybe  either  "voluntary"  or  "forced,"  "Liq- 
uidation on  specnlativB  accouuta"  means  the  dosing 
out  of  such  accounts. 

LODOH  QUOTATUnrS.  Only  the  bid  and  adced 
prices  are  given  In  London,  while  with  us  the  number 
of  iharM  etc„  traded  in  and  the  prices  reslised  are 
Klven.  Tba  foHowinir  ahows  how  the  stork  exchange 
quotatlona  are  given  in  fractions  of  one  pound; 

t-83    equals    0  shilllnga    TU  penca 
1-1«    equsU    1  8 
8-82    equals    1  10^' 
8-8      equals  12  6  etc. 


LOHO.  If  a  peraon  owns  more  of  a  secvrlty  than 
he  has  contracts  to  deliver,  he  la  "long"  on  that  se- 
curity. In  reference  to  ownership,  the  word  la  uaad 
simply  as  the  opposite  of  "short."  An  advaaea  In 
price  was  anticipated  by  those  who  are  "long."  It 
plenty  of  atoek  was  offered  for  Bale  and  profits  were 
taken  by  the  holders,  the  expression  "Uneh  long 
stock  came  out"  ia  used. 

UAIHTSirAHOB     OF   WAT    AlTD  STBITCTUSS. 

This  heading  is  included  under  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  "Operating  Expenses"  as  laid  down  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion.  It  ounpriaes: 
repairs  and  renewals  of  bridges,  buildings  and  fix- 
tures, cattle  guards,  culverts,  docks,  fences,  railroad 
crossings,  signs,  telegraph  and  wharves;  renewals  of 
rails  and  tics,  repairs  of  roadway;  printing  and  ata- 
tionery  in  connection  with  these;  also  minor  expenaes 
("Other  Expenses")  for  keeping  the  line  in  good 
condition. 

MAKOm.  The  difference  between  the  cost  and  the 
selling  price  of  a  given  security.  "Marginal"  trans- 
actiona  are  prohibited  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
as  the  custom  lends  itself  to  much  abuse.  Instead  of 
buying  the  stock  outright,  the  investor  deposits  so 
much  money,  possibly  at  the  rate  of  flO  a  share, 
with  a  special  broker,  and  the  latter  "carries"  the 
stock  on  commission,  crediting  his  customer  with  any 
advance  and  debiting  him  with  any  fall  in  the  mar- 
ket price.  It  ia  nnderstood  that  in  the  event  of  a 
decline  in  price,  the  client  will  supply  more  cash  to 
prevent  his  msrgin  from  being  "wiped  out."  Uore 
shares  of  stock  can  be  bought  in  this  way  than  if 
purchased  outright,  affording  a  greater  profit  if  stock 
advancea,  bot,  accordinglv,  ■  greater  loss  if  it  de- 
clines. Msny  stock  exchange  failures  have  been 
caused  by  "marginal  dealings."  For  to  handle  aueh 
qnantitiea  of  stock  as  are  required  by  this  business, 
the  broker  ia  probably  oblleed  to  borrow  large  sums. 
In  a  panic,  he  may  be  called  upon  for  more  "margin," 
and  calling  in  turn  upon  his  clients,  who  are  unable 
to  give  it,  tha  failure  of  the  brolter  results.  The 
average  rate  charged  by  broktrs  for  carrying  marginal 
acconnts  is  perhaps  4U  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.,  but 
it  vsries  largely  according  to  circntnstancea, 

HABKET.  The  demand  as  indicated  by  price  of- 
fered or  obtsinabte.  The  term  is  of  constant  oc- 
currence in  financial  parlance.  The  price  or  rate  of 
purchase  is  referred  to  by  "the  market  Is  high"  or 
"low";  to  "sell  st  the  market"  means  to  sell  at 
the  best  price  obtainable.  The  place  of  ssle,  without 
reference  to  price  or  rate.  Is  indicated  by.  '  'sell  In  the 
market."  The  prevailing  rates  at  which  monay  can 
he  borrowed  is  implied  by  tile  "money  narket." 
When  prii'es  are  low  and  purchaaeia  dUlcuIt  to  fbid, 
the  "market  is  bad." 

HATCHED  OBDEBS.  Orders  to  buy  and  sell  the 
same  stock  at  the  aame  price,  with  a  view  to  "manip- 
nlaling' '  the  market,  by  giving  an  artificial  activity. 

MEOHAHIO'S  LZEH.  A  lien  on  real  property  al- 
lowed by  law  to  the  suppliers  of  material  and  to  work- 
men engaged  In  the  conatmction  or  alteration  of 
buildings.  A  claim  by  tbe  contractor  would  take 
precedence  over  such  a  lien  in  some  states,  while  In 
others  the  contrsry  is  true, 

MZDDLEMAH',  An  intermediary  who  negotlatea  be- 
tween a  buyer  and  a  seller,  receiving  a  remuneration 
for  his  services.  Factors,  agenla,  and  bndierB  are 
three  classeB  of  "middlemen." 

JTOHBTABT  STSTBH  OF  THE  VIIITED  STATES. 
The  following  tablea  will  clearly  Ulnatrate  the  preeeat 
monetary  system  of  the  United  Statea: — 


Gold  Coin. 

Standard  Silver 
Dollan. 

BubBldlary  Hirer  Coin. 

JIlDor  Coin. 

Weight. 
Umit  of  iasoe. 
DeDunhwtionB. 
Legal  tender. 
Receivable. 
Bedeemable. 

grains  to  the 

dollar. 
Unlimited. 

120.  810,  S5. 

Unlimited. 

For  ail  public  duos. 

412.6  grains. 

Coinage  ceased  In 
IWR. 
81. 

Unlimited.  unlesR 
otherwise  contracted . 
For  ail  public  dues. 

grains    to  tbe 

dollar. 
Needs  of  the  natloD. 

50  cents,  2S  eenti,  10 

rents. 
Not  to  exceed  810. 

For  si  I  dues  ap  to  810. 

In  "lawful  money"  at 
the  Treasury  In  sums  or 
multiples  of  820. 

5  cent  piece:  77.16  irralna. 
1  rent  piece:  48  grains. 
Needs  of  tbe  nation. 

B  centg,  1  cent. 

Mot  to  exceed  29  centa. 

Fnr  all  duee  up  to  28 
cents. 

In  "lawful  money"  at 
the  Treasury  in  simiB  or 
multiples  of  820. 
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PAPKB  ODBBENOT. 


Uhnttof  lame. 


DeoomlnatlonB. 


Lscftl  Tender. 


BeMlTktde. 
Bedeemable. 


Gold  CeitUuteB. 


UDllmlted  for 
gold  coin  unless 
gold  reserve  ftlls 
below  (100.000,000. 

S1O.00O.  16.000. 
I1.O0O,  1600,  <100. 

sso.  120,  no. 

Not  ft  tender. 


For  KD  pabUc 
duel. 

In  rold  eoln  kt 
theTreMorr. 


Silver  OertlflCfttea. 


QuantltT  of  sil- 
verdollars  coined, 
SS62.173.5B0. 


S100.IGO.  120,110. 
•S,*2,U. 

Not  ft  tender. 


For  ftU  pnbUc 
does. 

In  iDvet  doDftfa 
ftt  tbe  Tretftorr- 


Dnited  States 
Kotes. 


«346,6S1.016. 


n.ooo.stioo.tioo, 

«H,  «20.  110,  16. 

12.  n. 

For  all  debts, 
public  ftnd  pTi- 
Tftte.  except 
cnBtoma  and  In- 
terest on  public 
debt. 

For  all  public 
dues. 

In  ffold  ftt  tbe 
Treaaury. 


Treftflorr  Notea 

of  UDO. 


No  farther  issues: 
volume  steadily  dl- 
mlnlsblDE  b7  redemp- 
tion with  silver 
dollars. 

tl.OOO,  flOO,  SSO.  120, 
flO.  K.  t2,  SI. 

Unlimited,  nnleaa 
otberwise  oontracted. 


For  ftll  pttbUc  dues. 

In  KoM  ftt  tbe  Treas- 
ury. 


Natlonftl  Bftnk 

Notea. 


Not  to  exceed  cap- 
ital and  surplus  of 
banks. 


11.000,  •SOO.SIOO.IGO. 

•20,  no,  ts. 


Not  a  tender. 


For  all  public  dnea 
except  coatonu. 

In  *lawlul  money" 
at  tbe  neaaoiT,  or  at 
bank  oflaaue. 


PAPER  CUREENOT  OUTSTANDING  JUNE  80.  1908. 


Denonlnatlon. 


United  Stfttes 
Notes. 


Treasury 
Notes  of  18B0. 


National 
Bank  Notes. 


Gold 
OeiU&eaeBa. 


Silver 
Oertiflcates. 


Total. 


1  dollar  

2  dollan  

8  dollan  

10  dollan  

20  doUan  

SO  doUan  

Um  dollars  

800  doUan  

1.000  dollan  

jMXK)  dollars  

10,000  dollan.... 
Fractional  parts 

Total  

Dnkn.  deatr 

Net.  


n.801,S42 

i,«i8.oaa 

78,816.«6 
208417,880 

17,171,022 
2.976.778 
731S.4G0 
6.0O«.OOO 

82,701.000 


1O.O00 


1347,681,016 
1.000.000 


«846,6n.016 


8134.381 
296.144 
1.144.396 
1,769,060 
895,170 
22.S60 
209,800 

"ittKOOO 


84,982,000 


84.982,000 


8343.S7S 
lH,4'n> 
147,694.411V 
288,881.100 
202  J38.280 
1S.»9.1G0 
40,787.800 
08,000 
24.000 


48,834 


8696.833,917 


8808.333.917 


898,177.160 
257.2S8.104 
60,867.7Sn 
72,814.800 
19324,600 
65,451,600 
82.UO.000 
178.780,000 


8819,788,869 


8819,783,869 


8112.806.796 
68,048,742 
aS3.«29.282 
18,195,111 
14,778,200 
8.011,860 
787.420 
80.500 
43,000 


8474.350.000 


•474,850.000 


•118,446,896 
67.914,882 
4S7.884,667 
800,820.887 
492.610,866 
80.077X80 
121.974^ 
25.2(12.000 

82,160.000 
178,770,000 
48,821 


82,845.130.802 
1,000,000 


•2,844,180,802 
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GOLD  COINS 

Double  eacle  (820)  

EacleCnW  

HaUeft^  

Three^oUar  piece  

Quarter  eagle  (•2.60) . . 

One  dotlftr  

One  dollar,  Louisiana 
Parehaae  Exposition 
DoUftr.  Lewis  and 
Olark Exposition  ... 

Total  Gold  

8ILTEB  COINS 
Dollar  


Trade  dollar  

Lafayette  dollar  

Half  dollar  

Columbian  ball  dollar 

Quarter  dollar  

Columbian  quarter 

dollar  

Twenty-cent  pfere  

Dime  

Half  dime   

Tbree-cent  piece  

Total  saver  


inNOR  COINS 

Five  cent  (nickel)  

Tbree  cent  ( nickel )  

Two  cent  (bronze) . . . . 

Cent  (copper)  

Oent(nickel)  

Cent  (bronze)  

Half  cent(copper)  

Total  Minor  


Total  Cobrnte. 


FlrBt  Authorized. 


Mftr.  8,1840 
Apr.  2,1792 
Apr.  3.17n 
Feb.  21. 1868 
Apr.  2,1792 
Mar.  8,1849 

June  28. 1902 

Apr.  18, 1904 


Apr.  2.1792 
Feb.  28. 1878(r«iiimcd) 
Feb.  12.  1873 
Mar.  8,  1899 
Apr.  2.  1792 
Auk.  5.  1892 
Apr.  2,1792 

Mar.  8.  Iffitl 

Mar.  S.  t)<T5 

Apr.  2. 1792 

Apr.  2,  1T92 

Har.  8.1861 


May  Ifi.ltm 
Mar.  S,  im^ 
Apr.  22.1864 
Apr.  2.1792 
Feb.  21,1867 
Apr.  22.1864 
Apr.    a,  1792 


Act  DlBContiDuing 
Coinage. 


Sept.  26.  1890 
'8ept.'26!'UKi' 


Feb.  12. 1973 
Feb.  19. 1887 


Hay  2,1378 


Feb.  12. 1873 
Feb.  12, 1873 


Sept.  26.  inw 
Feb.  12. 18T3 


Apr.  22,  1864 
'Feb!2lVi857* 


Pieces. 


lD9,12S,4n 

94,882.827 
889.702 
12.964.602 
19,409,887 

260,000 

60,000 


290,587.827 

678,308.848 

86.965.924 
60.000 
355,768,436 
6.000,000 
359,643.016 

40.000 
1,855.000 
669.566,601 
97,604.888 
_  _42^786,240_ 
2.046,083,468 


613.857,091 
81,378.816 
46.601.000 
156.28R.744 
200.772.000 
1,656.264.705 
7.985.222 


•2.712.147.078 
6,006,747,858 


Vftbw. 


82,182.469,820.00 
482.976.780.00 
824.188,185X0 
l.U9,876ilO 
82,411,266X0 
19.499,387.00 

260X00X0 

00,000X0 


•2,998^708.00 

•678,808348.00 

a&,965.VM.OO 
60.000.00 
177.BS4.218X0 
2300.000X0 
89^910,764.00 

10,000X0 

zn,ooD.oo 

56,966,600.10 
4,880.219.40 
 1,282.087.20 

•948.014,710.70' 

•80.00236436 
9ll3tt.48 

912,00030 
1.662.887.44 
2.007.720.00 
18.662,647.06 
89.926.11 


•62.719.404.68 
•8.991.182318.88 
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The  flnenesa  of  United  Ststei  gold  ooint  la  .000  to 
.916  2-8,  silver  coins  .000 ;  flve-i-ent  piece,  73  per 
cent,  copper  and  2 5  per  cent,  nickel ;  one-cent  piece, 
95  per  cent,  copper  and  5  per  cent,  tin  and  line. 
Troy  weifchtB  are  ust^d,  and  while  metric  weighte 
are  by  law  aasi^ed  to  the  half  and  quarter  dollar  and 
dime,  troy  weixhta  still  continue  to  be  employed, 
15.432  grains  being  considered  the  cquiralent  of  ■ 
gram,  sKreeable  to  the  act  of  July  26,  1866.  The 
weight  of  91,000  in  United  States  gold  coin  is 
58.75  troy  ounces,  eqniTalen(  to  8.08  pounda  svoirdn- 
pois.  The  weight  of  $1,000  in  standard  silver  dollars 
»  850,375  troy  ounces,  equivalent  to  58.92  pounds 
•Toirdupois,  and  the  weight  of  fl,000  in  subsidiary 
■ilver  u  803.75  troy  ounces,  equivalent  to  55,11 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  space  required  for  the  stor- 
age  of  1,000,000  standard  silver  dollars  la  250  cubic 
feet.  Tbe  standard  silver  dollars  in  the  vaults  of  the 
tr«asury  and  the  several  snbtreasuries,  June  80,  1904, 
amounting  to  about  1462,000,000,  required  115.500 
cubic  feet  of  apace.  The  roaunercial  vafue  of  an  ounce 
of  fine  silver  June  SO,  1908,  was  $0.54282,  and  the 
commercial  value  of  the  silver  is  the  silver  dollar  on 
that  date  was  41.988  cents. 

MOBTOAOE.  Used  of  both  the  iuBtrument  by 
which  the  mortgaee  is  effected  (called  the  "mortgage- 
deed"),  and  of  the  act  of  mortgaging.  The  mortgage 
duly  signed  and  sealed  is  given  by  the  "mortgagor  — 
more  correctly  spelled  "mortgageor"  (the  borrower) — 
to  the  "mortgagee"  (the  lender)  or  to  a  third  party 
who  holds  it  aa  traatce  for  the  lender.  It  confera  to 
the  latter  the  right,  after  following  certain  formaliliea, 
of  possessing  the  property  described  titerein  should 
the  borrower  fall  to  meet  his  indebtedness.  In  ease 
the  mortgagor  fails  In  his  obligetlons. 

VA2tltOW  KABKET.  Used  when  there  are  very 
few  transactions  in  "ktock  cr  other  commodities. 

NATIONAL  BAKK  EXAMINEK.  A  person  (or  per- 
sons) appointed  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  treaaury,  who 
k  given  i>ower  to  thoroughly  examine  all  the  affairs  of 
every  national  banlc,  ana  who  must  give  to  the  comp- 
troller a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 
each  bank  examined. 

NEOOTIABIS.  Negotiable  paper,  from  tbe  flnnn- 
rial  standpoint,  should  be  in  writing  %nd  signed,  con- 
taining an  unconditional  order  or  promiBe  to  pay  a 
certain  aum  of  money  at  a  determinable  time  to  order 
or  to  bearer;  the  drawer  should  always  be  named  or 
indicated  in  a  bill  of  exchange  (including  check). 
A  "negotiable"  instrument,  such  as  a  check,  draft, 
or  note,  payable  to  the  order  of  a  person,  etc.,  can  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  indorse- 
ment; a  "non-negotiable"  instroment  or  security  Is 
one  which  is  good  only  In  the  hands  of  the  one  to 
whom  it  was  originally  issued,  except  where  the  cor- 
poration or  person  isBuing  the  same  aitrees  other- 
wise. If  the  words  "or  order"  are  omitted  in  a 
note  made  payable  to  Charles  Willis,  it  is  "non- 
negotiable,"  since  only  to  Charles  WItlls  was  the 
note  made  payable,  and  he  would  not  have  the  privi- 
lege cf  transferring  his  rights  to  any  one  else, 

HEOOTIABIS  SECUBITIEB.  Any  investment  ae- 
enrity  possessing  the  essentisla  of  neeotiability,  including 
all  forms  of  commercial  psner;  drsfts,  bill  of  exchange, 
corporation,  municipal,  and  government  bonds. 

NEW  TOEK  COTTON  EZOHANOB.  Pounded 
1870.  The  largest  exchange  in  the  United  States  for 
trading  and  speculating  In  cotton. 

NEW  TOSK  EXOKANQB  FUNDS  or  MONEY. 
Binca  New  York  fs  the  great  financial  center  of  this 
coiuitTy,  payments  «r»  constantly  beinr  nude  throuch 
that  center,  causing  incessant  transmfaslons  of  funds 
between  that  point  and  all  other  points  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore  New  York  Ekrhange  Is  rarely  at  a 
discount,  and  a  check  on  New  Yoric  Is  acceptable  at 
all  points. 

NEW  TOBK  PBODUCE  EXCHANGE.  Transac- 
tions here  take  place  In  pork,  lard,  grain,  etc.,  and 
since  April  15,1907,  trading  In  certain  industrial,  min- 
ing, and  miscellaneoue  securities.  But  in  its  "lint" 
is  not  included  any  security  tisled  unon  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  It  is  similar  to  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

]rON-A88ES8ABia.  In  ease  of  the  failure  cf  the 
corporation,  or  for  any  other  reason  owners  of  "non- 
aasecaable"  stock  nre  not  legally  obligt-d  to  make  ad- 
ditional payments  upon  the  same.  National  bank  notes 
being  "  ass  ess  able, "  their  owners  can  be  compelled  to 
make  further  payments,  should  failure  occur.  If  the 
stock  is  "non-assessable"  that  fact  is  generally 
stated   oa   the   eertlfleote.    Asoessabllity   or  noa- 
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assessability  is  largely  regnlsted  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  under  which  the  corporation  is  chartered. 
"Double  liability"  is  all  that  any  atock  may  carrr. 
It  the  laws  demand  the  tesuance  of  "fully  paid"  stocK, 
and  it  can  be  proved  that  a  stock  was  not  "fully  paid" 
when  oriKinally  isBued,  showing  that  fraud  exists,  as- 
sessments may  be  made. 

NO  PB0TE8T.  Written  on  a  note  or  draft  to  sig- 
nify "ao  protest"  if  the  instrument  be  dislionored. 

ON  OAIiXk  "Svbieet  to  call."  Referring  to  money, 
etc.,  which  may  tie  diemonded  for  Immediate  payment. 

OPTION.  A  stipulated  privilege  in  time  contract  of 
demanding  its  fulSllment  within  specified  limit. 

OUTSTANDINO  ISSTTE.  That  which  a  company 
has  already  placed  upon  the  market — stocks,  bonds,  or 
any  other  security. 

OVEB  TBB  COUmBB.  Used  when  solea  of  ae> 
mrities  (particularly  bonds)  are  made  without  the 
medium  of  the  sto»  exchange,  directly  by  bankers. 
Sales  of  all  descriptions  outside  the  stock  exchange. 

PAB.  Of  equal  nominal  and  actual  value;  the 
actual  face  value  of  any  aecnrlty  regardleaa  of  its  de- 
nomination. Par  often  signifies  a  value  of  (100.  but 
not  necessarily  so;  minins  stocks,  for  instance,  aro 
often  issued  in  shares  of  low  denomination,  that  the 
subsequent  manipulations  may  pass  nnnoticed.  Be 
euro  thereforo  to  find  out  the  actual  par  value  in  dol- 
lars and  cenU  before  purchasing  a  security,  and  then, 
on  the  basis  of  a  par  value  of  9100  reckon  its  sell* 
ing  price.  The  difference  in  rales  between  different 
stock  exchanges  most  also  be  considered.  On  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  stocks  we  nsually  Quoted  on 
the  boats  that  either  the  par  value  is  100,  or  else 
shsrea  sufficient  to  equal  100  have  been  put  together. 
On  tbe  Boston  Stock  Exchange  quotations  are  based 
upon  the  par  value  regardless  of  whether  it  Is  more 
or  less  than  $100. 

PABITY  OF  8ILVEB.  $1.2029,  since  to  be  at  a 
par  with  gold  according  to  the  present  standard 
United  Statea  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  (1  to  15.988) 
pure  silver  mast  be  worth  commercially  $1.3929  per 
fine  ounce. 

PAB  OF  EZOHANOB.  The  coin  or  standard  of 
value  in  the  country  expressed  in  the  coin  or  standard 
of  another,  OoM  btUllon  of  an  agreed  fineness  la 
taken  ss  «  basis  of  calculation.  $4,868+  is  taken  as 
the  "par  of  exchange"  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  that  is,  the  English  "pound  sterling"  is  equal 
to  $4,866+  in  United  States  gold  coin.  . 

PASS  A  DIVIDEND.  Not  to  make  payment  of  a 
dividend  at  the  regular  time. 

PAYABLE  IN  OOIJ).  Bonds  and  securities  on 
which  the  borrower  undertakes  topsy  tbe  interest  or 

ftrinclpsi,  or  both,  "In  gold."  Tne  following  word- 
ng  is  generally  used  In  this  matter:  "Payable  in 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  tbe  present  standard 
of  weight  and  fineness" — thus  affonting  protection 
should  less  conservatlvs  coining  laws  be  paosed  during 
the  life  of  the  investment. 

PAYABLB  ONLY  THBOUOH  THE  OLEABINO 
HOUSE.  In  times  of  financial  distress.  It  Is  necessary 
for  banks  to  retain  some  actual  cash.    Therefore,  in 

6 lace  of  cash,  checks  atamped  "Through  the  clearing 
ouse,"  "Payable  only  through  the  clearing  house,"  or 
with  a  similar  expression,  are  sometimes  accepted. 
While  a  person  satisflea  the  law  in  regard  to  legal  ten- 
der In  accepting  auch  a  check,  he  does  so  as  s  matter 
of  accommodation,  since  banks  sre  leitally  required  on 
demand  to  pay  checka  in  money  which  ia  legal  tender. 
To  meet  auch  demands  banks  must  keep  some  money  in 
their  vaults.  But  by  postponing  the  payment  of  s 
check  until  "clearing  bouse  hour"  of  the  following 
business  day,  possibly  no  money  would  be  needed,  as 
through  the  machinery  of  the  clearinK  bouse  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  banks  in  time  adjust  themsetves. 

PATABIS  TO  BBABBB.  Checks  or  other  negotia- 
ble instruments  drawn  in  this  way  nay  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  without  Indorsement,  as  they  are  good 
in  the  bands  of  any  bona  fide  holder. 

PAYABLE  TO  OBDEB.  "Pay  to  the  order  of  Rich- 
ard Booth,"  "Pay  to  Richard  Booth  or  order,"  are 
the  forms  used  in  checks  or  other  ncKotiable  instru- 
ments of  this  kind.  To  make  it  good  in  the  hands  of 
sny  other  than  Richard  Booth,  It  first  must  be  in- 
dorsed by  him.  Unless  the  words  "to  order"  or  "to 
bearer"  are  specified,  the  instrument  Is  payable  only 
to  the  person  mentioned  therein  and  to  no  other;  In 
other  words  It  Is  not  negotiable. 

FEBSONAIi  OBEOX.  One  drawn  by  »  depositor, 
not  by  a  bonk. 
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PBBSOKAL  FB0PEBT7.  Diatingnlslwd  from  "real 
pTopert;."  SecoritlM,  houehold  furniture,  live  etock, 
flh«ttel£  kll  morable  property,  ud  faurrmted  cropi  mn 
ineladed. 

PIT.  Tile  equivalent  of  the  New  York  Btoclc  Bx- 
cliaiigfl'i  "Post."  Four  portlone — called  the  "Pita." 
— of  the  building  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are 
■et  saide  for  exclusive  dealing  in  grain,  wheat,  oata, 
and  provieiona,  res  pec  live  If. 

POm.  The  term  for  one  ^r  cent.  If  a  security 
advancM  five  per  cent.,  it  rises  five  points.  One 
twentieth  per  cent,  per  pound  equaU  one  "point'-'  in 
coffee  traaing,  fluctuations  being  recorded  oo  that 
basis.  A  decline  of  ^4  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  cotton 
is  equal  to  25  "points"  or  $1.25  on  each  bale,  at  a 
cent  is  divided  into  100  "points"  in  cotton. 

POOL.  (1)  A  combination  of  persona  agreeing  to 
buy  or  sell,  increase  or  depreas  the  price  of  one  or 
more  aecurities,  and  to  divide  the  toss  or  profit.  By  a 
decision  in  the  suit  of  Franltlin,  Scott  A  Co.,  stock 
broken,  versus  certain  others,  any  member  of  a  pool 
may  be  held  liable  for  the  full  extent  of  its  loaaes. 
(2)  The  term  is  used  also  of  a  movement  to  pre- 
vent competition  and  to  insure  mutual  profit  by  di- 
vision of  business  and  territory,  and  the  fixing  of  a 
monopotiatic  price.  (3)  An  agreement  aa  to  a  di- 
vision of  earnings  between  competing  railways  so  that 
the  temptations  of  the  big  shippers  may  be  resisted, 
and  a  stable  rate  maintained.  ''Trafflc  poola"  are  ar- 
ranrements  for  the  division  of  buainess;  "money 
poou"  for  the  distribution  of  receipts. 

POSTAIi  HONEY  OBDEB.  A  goremment  order 
for  the  payment  of  money,  iaaned  at  one  poat  oflico 
and  payable  at  another.  In  the  United  States,  a 
money  order  for  any  amount  up  to  $100  may  be  drawn. 
International  money  orders,  payable  in  ainoat  any 

Krt  of  the  world,  may  also  bo  procured.  The  person 
■irlng  to  cash  a  money  order  must  be  able  to  prore 
Ma  Indentlty.  If  wrong  payment  fa  made  through  no 
fault  of  the  remitter,  payee,  or  indorser,  the  depart- 
ment will  see  that  the  amount  is  made  good  to  the 
aender.  The  law  forbids  more  than  one  indoraement 
on  a  money  order;  but  to  identify  a  payee  or  guar- 
antee the  payee's  or  Indoraer'a  signature,  one  or 
more  additional  names  may  be  written  upon  the  back. 

POWEB  OF  ATTOBMBT.  Written  or  printed  au- 
thority given  by  one  person  to  another  empowering 
Um  to  algn  a  paper  or  document,  etc.,  or  to  otherwise 
act  In  hit  name  and  atead,  the  same  force  and  value 
(0  be  attached  aa  though  nude  by  the  person  dele- 
gating the  anthorltT.  The  instrument  must  be  signed 
and  witnened  or  adnowledged  before  a  luatice  of  the 
peaca,  or  commissioner  for  oaths.  The  power  may  be 
''general"  which  meana  that  the  attorney  ia  em- 
powered  to  act  without  restriction,  or  it  may  be  a 
"special"  power  to  do  some  particular  act. 

POWEB  OF  SAUE.  If  a  debt  aecured  by  property 
Is  not  paid,  the  lender  has  the  right  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty, if  sucn  a  clause  has  been  stipulated.  "Power  of 
sale"  Is  occasionally  given  by  will  to  executors  that 
caah  may  be  realised  from  the  sale  of  the  testator'a 
property. 

PBBraBBBD  OBBDITOB.  Buck  a  crodltor  Is 
lecally  entitled  to  receive  payment  In  full  beforo  any- 
thing ia  paid  to  other  credltora  not  preferred. 

PBBTEBBED  SHAEE8  or  STOOB^  The  equiva- 
lent of  American  "preferred  atock' '  in  England 
Is  "preference  shares,"  and  the  equivalent  of  our 
"common  stock"  is  "ordinary  stock."  But  when 
this  last  is  divided  into  two  parts,  '  'preferred' '  is  applied 
to  the  first  part,  "deferred"  to  the  second;  also  re- 
ferred to  as  "B"  and  "A"  stocks  respectively. 
They  share  equally  if  the  company  is  wonnd  up,  but 
in  regard  to  dividends,  the  farmer  ranks  ahead.  A 
dtridend  is  usually  declared  upon  the  "ordinary 
stock,"  then  the  relative  amounts  for  the  two  classes 
are  stated.  These  stocka  are  rarely  cumulative,  such 
being  referred  to  aa  "non-contingent  preference 
stocka." 

PBEFEBBED  BTOOK.  Stock  which  takes  a  div- 
idend and  has  a  claim  prior  to  other  capital  stock. 
Snch  cornea  after  the  bonds  and  floating  debt,  if  any, 
but  ranks  ahead  of  "common  stock"  before  which  it 
is  issned,  and,  as  the  name  denotes,  over  which  it  has 
preference.  Usually  the  preferred  stockholders  have 
the  right  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  a  corporation 
which  is  winding  up  its  affairs  before  the  common 
shareholders  receive  anything,  although  in  various 
rorporationa  the  form  of  preference  differs,  aa  do 
also  the  conditiont  governing  the  parment  of  dividends 
on  "preferred  stodL"    Oommim  stocka  generally  aell 


at  a  lower  price  than  the  preferred,  although  aome- 

times  the  earnings  of  a  corporation  are  so  extensive 
that  the  former  receives  a  hi^er  rate  of  dividend  and 
■ells  at  a  greater  price.  Sometimes  "class  A"  and 
"class  B"  or  "first  preferred"  and  "second  preferred" 
stocka  are  issued,  both  ranking  ^aad  of  tM  common 
shares,  but  differing  from  each  other  sonwwhat  in  the 
nature  of  their  preference. 

TSEMXOH..  The  price  or  percentage  of  a  security 
above  its  face  or  par  value.  A  share  of  atock  selling 
at  106  would  be  selling  at  6  per  cent,  or  $6.00  per 
share  premium.  If  its  face  value  were  $100;  but  if 
the  face  value  wtre  more  than  $106,  the  stock  would 
be  selling  at  a  discount.  If  it  is  necessary  to  nve 
more  than  one  dollar  in  some  other  money  for  a  dol- 
lar In  gold,  the  latter  is  at  a  premium  in  relation  to 
that  particular  money.  Currency  was  at  a  premium 
of  4  per  cent,  in  ISOS,  when  it  was  so  scarce  that 
certified  checks  were  given  at  the  rate  of  $104  for 
$100  in  currency.  "Premium"  is  also  used  of  the 
price  paid  for  an  oTrtion;  of  the  payments  upon  In- 
surance policies;  ana  ia  underatooa  by  "Agio"  and 

'  'BOOUB.' 

PBUFOZPAIi.  (l)  The  face  vatue  of  a  bond  or  any 
other  security  on  mleh  the  interest  or  premium  is 
calculated.  (2)  One  who  commlsslona  another  to  act  for 
him,  as  diatingutshed  from  an  agent. 

FBODUOTZOir  OF  OOU)  AKD  8ILVEB  DT  THE 
UNITED  STATES.    The  following    table    shows  the 

S proximate  diatribution  by  producing  states  and  ter- 
ories  of  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1907,  in  fine  onncea,  the 
gold  value  being  $20.671884625328  per  fine  ounce, 
and  the  silver  value  66  cents  per  flne  ounce. 


SUte  or 
Territory. 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Callforala  

Colorado  

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Hicblgan  

Hissouri  

Uontana  

Nevada  

New  Mexico... 
North  Carolina 

Oregon  

Phllliplnels.... 

Porto  Rico  

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee  

Texsa  

Utah  

Teimont.  

Virginia  

WaahlDgtoD , . . 
Wyoming  


Qold. 


Quantity.  Value. 


1.S2S 
894.421 
128.871 
815.288 
1,010.921 
8.185 
80,764 


167.987 
745.507 
16.964 
8.807 
59.124 
8.130 
68 
2.811 
200,185 
184 
48 

217,758 

""402 
12,689 
455 


$27,400 
18.489.400 
2.664,000 
16,853.500 
20,807.000 
64.S0O 
1,295,900 


8.472.600 
16,411.000 
830,000 
78.700 
I.222.2D0 
64,700 
1,200 
68.100 
4,188.200 
3.800 
1,000 
6,121,600 


8.300 
262,300 
9.400 


Total....    4.874,827  $B0,4$5.700  66,514,700  $87^700 


SOver. 


OuantltT '  Commer- 
^  ciaivnhie. 


600 
179,800 
2.903.100 
1.590,000 
11,496,400 
700 
7,888,400 
2.900 
881,300 

!8.aoo 

11.129,000 
8.280.600 
599.500 
25.200 
96.000 
100 


100 
106.600 
68.800 
305J0O 
11,406.900 
3,800 
2D0 
84,000 
1.600 


MOO 
118J0O 
1,916,000 
],0U.«0 
7,887,000 
600 
5J06,30O 
1,900 
218.700 
16,700 
7.345,800 
8,466.100 
3B6.700 

iceoD 

6S.40D 
100 


100 
70,400 
38,600 

aouxn 

7,6S8JtOO 
2JiO0, 
JOO 
56.400 

1.100 


The  production  of  gold  and  silver  In  the  United 
SUtes,  1702-1007,  by  periods,  In  flne  ounces  la  eatl- 
mated  aa  followa: 


Tears. 

Gokl. 

SUver. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Qnantlty. 

Commercial 
Value. 

1792-1847 
lfl4«-1872 
1873-1907 

Total 

1.187.170 

68.279,778 
84.25S.S9I 

$24.,^<t7.000 

1,204,750,000 
1.741. 000 

309,600 
118.S6n.20D 
1.611,830,600 

8404.900 

157.749.900 
1.851,841.000 

I48,72S,83» 

$2.971,071,OOQ^l,780,7tS,200|  $1,600,908,000 

PBOFIT  and  IX)SS.  Sometimea  abbreviated  to 
"F-  &  h."  The  profits  and  loases  of  a  concern  are 
given  under  this  heading  in  bookkeeping,  and  entered 
on  the  ondlt  and  debit  side  of  the  aeeonnt  aa  re- 
quired. 
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PBOXZaSOBY  NOTX  6t 

FBOWflSO&T  NOTB.  By  thii  the  paTment  1)7 
one  penon  to  another  of  a  atated  >nin  of  money  at 
■ome  fatnre  time  is  promiaed  la  writing;  frequently 
called  a  "note  of  hand," 

PBOHOTEE.  One  who  plant  the  organiiatlon  of 
a  corporation  or  industry;  defined  by  the  New  Tork 
le^slstare  »s  "every  peraon  by  whatever  name,  who 
brings  together  the  persons  to  become  interested  In 
the  enterprise,  alda  in  securing  eabscriptions,  and 
lets  in  motion  machinery  which  leads  to  the  promo- 
tion of  a  corporation."  Beally  the  intermediary  or 
middlemaa  between  the  eorpantim  which  needs  funds 
and  those  having  money  to  invest  In  sacuritiea. 

FBOTEST.  (1)  A  formal  dedsrstion  in  writing 
made  by  a  notary  public  that  a  negotiable  Initrument 
has  been  dishonored,  either  by  non-acceptsnce  or  non- 
payment. In  case  of  1«ssl  action,  protesting  is  good 
evidance.  State  lawa  differ  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  protesting,  some  holding  that  the  mere  fact  of 
presenting  is  in  itself  lufDcient  evidence.  To  pro- 
test an  Instrument,  a  notary  public  again  presents 
it  to  the  one  responsible  for  its  payment,  on  the 
same  day  making  a  note  on  the  paper  itself  to  the 
effect  that  it  has  been  dishonored.  A  certificate  of 
protest  is  then  made  out  by  the  notary  who  attaching 
the  dishonored  paper,  writes  the  fact  that  he  has  pre- 
sented it,  the  time  and  place  of  preseotatioD,  and  the 
reasons  Iqi  protesting.  If  payment  is  refused  upon 
presentatton  by  the  notary,  "notice  of  protest" 
shonld  be  sent  to  the  last  indorser,  and  throogb  him 
to  any  previous  indorser.  The  indorser  or  maker  of  the 
instrument  should  pay  the  fee  charges  of  the  notary.  If 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  collection,  the  tees  are 
charged  to  the  holder  of  tiie  note.  If  there  are  no  indorse- 
ments. It  may  not  be  desirable  to  "protest,"  in  which 
case  the  voids  "waive  protest,"  or  a  similar  expres- 
sion, may  be  written  on  «  separate  allp  of  paper  and 
praentsd  with  the  inatrament.  A  notice  of  protest 
nulled  at  the  general  post  ofllee  at  the  proper  time  is 
nsnally  considered  by  law  snflelant  notice  to  the 
makers  or  indorsers.  (2)  A  solemn  declaration  in 
writing  made  by  the  master  of  «  vessel  before  a  eonsnl, 
or  other  avthorlsed  official  to  the  effect  that  any  dam- 
an or  loss  sustained  by  a  disaster  was  not  the  fault 
of  her  ship,  or  any  of  her  officers  and  crew,  but  was 
solely  owing  to  the  perils  of  the  sea  or  to  other  un- 
avoidable causes.  (S)  A  declaration  made  by  a  per- 
son that  a  certain  tax  or  duty  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  pay  is  unjustly  snd  illegally  demanded,  and  that  its 
payment,  tf  made  at  all,  was  not  voluntary. 

PB0X7.    A    person    formally    authorised    snd  de- 

Kted  to  act  or  vote  for  another.  At  a  meeting  held 
the  various  stockholders  of  a  corporation,  ofitcers 
are  elected  to  whom  is  delegated  the  bualnesa  of  the 
corporation.  A  stockholder  is  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  each  shsre,  and  if  he  is  tinable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  hi*  may  snthorlie  a  "proxy,  to  vote  his 
stock  for  bira. 

PUT.  A  privilege  which  one  person  bays  of  sn- 
other  to  "put"  or  deliver  to  him  a  certain  amount  nf 
stock,  grain,  etc.,  at  a  specified  price  and  date.  The 
"put  may  be  exercised  any  time  during  its  life  in 
New  Torb,  but  only  on  the  last  day  of  the  time  limit. 
In  London,  A  "pat"  as  executed  in  New  York  reads 
somewhat  as  follows :  '  'For  valne  received,  the 
bearer  may  deliver  me  on  one  day's  notice,  except  the 
last  day  when  notice  is  not  required,  500  ehsres  of 

the  capital  stock  of  the  Mining  Co., 

at  $150  per  share  any  time  within  SO  days  from  date.' ' 
Thia  Is  followed  by  the  signature,  time  of  expiration, 
and  an  agreement  that  if  the  rights  of  "put"  are  ex- 
ercised, the  stock  shall  be  oeconpanied  by  all  the 
dividends  said  thereon  In  the  meantime.  A  "pat" 
and  "call"  may  be  eombiaed  in  one  contract,  giving 
the  bolder  the  optkni  ot  either  buying  or  selling  at  the 
fixed  price. 

QUOTATIONS.  The  current  prict's  of  stocks,  bonds, 
or  commodities.  The  "bid"  or  "asked"  prices  of  the 
seenrlties,  or  the  prices  st  which  they  are  sold,  is  the 
meaning  on  the  stack  exchange.  TTnlcBs  otherwise 
designated  qnotations  refer  to  "common  stocks." 

BATB  OF  BZCHANOE.  The  price  of  one  country's 
money  reckoned  in  that  of  another, 

BATING.  The  finsncinl  credit  or  standing  of  a 
corporation,  firm,  or  person. 

BEAIi  PBOPBBTT.  This  includes  all  crops  not 
considered  of  annual  planting, — trees,  grsas,  etc.; 
land  and  buildings;  air  or  space  above  the  surface; 
and  everything,  inch  oa  minerals,  etc.,  below.  The 


7  BELUEB'8  OPTZOV 

term  also  signifies  the  rl^t  to  nse  other  land,  oa  by 
a  rlfht  of  w§j. 

BSBATB.  A  deduction,  for  example,  a  "rehata" 
of  interest  for  immediate  payment. 

BEFTTNDINa.    Issuing  of  new  bonds  to  snperaede 

the  ones  falling  due,  and  which  the  company  or  mu- 
nicipality is  unable  to  pay  off  in  cash. 

BEOiaTEEED  BOND.  The  name  of  the  owner  is 
filled  out  on  the  face  of  a  registered  bond,  and  to  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  the  bond  must 
be  indorsed  by  the  person  in  whose  name  it  is  registered, 
and  sent  for  transfer  to  some  specified  office  or  mn- 
nicipality,  when  a  new  bond  will  be  made  ont  to  the 
holder.  'The  btnid  may  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
the  use  of  a  "tranofer  in  blank,"  and  any  holder  may 
fill  in  his  or  her  name,  on  the  bock  of  such  a  transfer, 
sending  it  when  convenient  to  be  transferred. 
There  ar»  two  forms  of  registered  bonds,  the  first 
having  both  principal  and  interest  registered,  the  sec- 
ond only  the  principal.  No  interest  coupons  ore  at- 
tached to  the  first  kind,  but  as  it  matures  the  Interest 
in  the  form  of  a  check  is  mailed  directly  to  the  holder; 
to  collect  the  principal  sum  the  instrument  must  be 
correctly  Indorsed  and  presented  to  the  proper  au- 
thority. To  a  bond  of  the  second  kind  coupons  paya- 
ble to  bearer  are  attached  and  collected  as  with  the 
ordinary  coupon  bond;  bnt  the  principal  sum  of  the 
bond  Itself  is  registerisd,  and  must  be  Indorsed  and 
forwarded  to  the  proper  authority  for  collection. 

BBBEBTB.  ZiBwfnl  money  of  the  United  States 
equal  in  amovnt  to  at  least  35  per  cent,  of  the  sum 
of  their  deposiu  la  all  respects  mast  be  kept  on  hand 
at  all  times  by  national  banks  in  the  "central  re- 
serve cities" — New  York,  Ohlcago,  and  St.  Louis. 
Thirty-nine  other  prominent  cities  are  known  aa  "re- 
serve cities,"  and  while  the  national  banks  therein 
must  maintain  this  25  per  cent.,  one  half  of  the 
amoant  may  be  deposited  with  national  banks  In  the 
"central  reserve  cities."  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  their 
deposits  must  be  maintained  by  those  known  as 
"country  banks" — national  banks  not  located  in  the 
"central  reserve"  or  "reserve"  cities.  But  three 
fifths  of  this  smoant  may  be  kept  In  national  banks 
in  the  cities  mentioned.  According  to  a  ruling  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  September  29, 
1902,  a  25  per  cent.  *  'reserve' '  maintained  against 
deposits  of  public  money  secured  by  government  bonds 
is  no  longer  necessary.  NevertheleBS  the  banks  still 
maintain  such  a  reserve.  Because  of  this  ruling  the 
25  per  cent,  is  now  figured  both  wsys  tn  the  weekly 
statement  of  the  New  York  CI es ring  House  Associa- 
tion hanks;  the  public  money  being  considered  as  any 
other  deposit,  and  secondly  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  of  the  department. 

BESmCPTON  OF  8PE0IE  PATMBNT.  The  Re- 
sumption Act,  approved  January  14,  1875,  authorized 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  provide  for  the  re- 
demption in  coin  of  United  States  notes,  or  "green- 
backs," commencing  January  1,  1879,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  nse  sarplus  revenues  and  to  sell  bonds  at 
not  less  than  par  in  coin. 

gOAIiFINQ.  Making  a  qnlck  and  small  profit.  The 
expression  *  'scalping  points  off  the  deal"  refera  to 
those  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  rise  in  prices,  buy 
snd  sell  accordm^y,  making  small  profits,  althongh 
not  understanding  Just  what  the  deal  la  that  oce»- 
sions  the  rise. 

8E00ND  HOBTOAOE.  That  placed  upon  property 
on  which  there  Is  already  an  existing  mortgage.  If 
the  owner  of  the  property  cannot  pay  the  interest  on 
the  second  mortgage,  the  holder  thereof  may  foreclose 
the  property  under  his  own  mortgage,  psylng  what  Is 
due  to  the  holder  of  the  first  mortgage. 

SECUBITIB8.  Written  or  printed  papera  which 
are  an  evidence  of  debt  or  property;  e.  g.,  all  kinds 
of  mortgages.  Stocks,  bonds;  in  tact,  all  forms  of  in- 
vestment. 

8EXONIOBAOB.  The  profit  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ference between  the  commercial  value  of  the  metal 
contained  In  a  coin  and  its  face  value.  There  is  no 
seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  gold  bullion,  since  that 
is  not  purchased  by  the  government,  which  coins  it 
for  private  account,  the  face  value  of  the  coins  equal- 
ing the  commercial  value  of  the  hnllion.  But  on  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollani  on  a  ratio  of  10  to  1,  the 
commercial  value  of  nilver  being  far  below  the  coinegt) 
value,  a  profit,  or  seigniorage,  results, 

SBLLEB'S  OPTION.  Under  such  a  contract  the 
seller  of  a  secnrity  may  deliver  the  sunq  to  the  biu-er 
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on  ona  i^j't  notice  mnj  time  vithin  the  period  apeci- 
fied  in  the  STTeement,  bat  need  not  deliver  the  same 
until  the  end  of  the  time  indicated.  This  must  be 
not  less  than  fonr  nor  more  than  atzty  daye  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  "Seller  6,"  seller  15," 
etc.,  indicate  luch  a  transaction,  the  numbers  referrinc 
to  the  number  of  dajs  agreed  upon  in  the  eoatntct. 

SEUtlNa  ORDER.  An  order  to  a  broker  to  aell 
a  certain  securitT — tile  price  of  which  nay  or  may  not 
be  limited, — good  for  the  day  it  ia  ilTen,  imlcaB  otiier- 
wise  stated. 

SEXJJHO  SBOBT.  Betliu  tor  fotnre  delivery 
Bomething  aot  yet  owned.  In  the  bdief  that  the  market 
price  of  the  security  or  commodity  will  decline  ao 
that  it  can  be  boD^t  at  a  lets  price  In  time  to  flU  the 
order. 

BUTnre  A  H0T8.  Said  of  a  promiaaory  note 
that  is  dlBCOuiited  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  "legal 
intereat." 

OOVSBDro.  One  makes  a  "ahort  cover- 
ing" or  "coven  hia  sale"  when,  having  "sdd  ihoit" 
on  a  security,  he  bny%  it  at  what  he  conaidera  tha 
proper  timet  that  he  may  deliver  according  to  a  former 
agreement. 

SILTBB  OBBTXnOATBB.  Any  person  poseesaing 
standard  silver  dollars  nu  in  aeeordanee  with  the 
act  of  February  28,  1878,  dnmsit  the  same  in  sums  of 
910  and  upwards  at  tha  United  States  Treasury,  and 

receive  for  them  certificates  which,  though  not  legal 
tender,  are  receivable  for  all  public  duea.  The  issue 
of  denominations  smaller  than  $10,  viz.,  f  1,  92,  and  95, 
was  aathoriied  by  the  act  of  August  4,  1886.  The 
circulation  of  these  ailver  certificates  hus  almost  super- 
seded that  of  the  standard  silver  dollars  which  they 
represent.  The  silver  certiflcateB  in  circaUtion  were 
95,780,669  in  1880,  9408.465.574  in  1900.  and  9465,- 
581,977  in  1908.  At  Mb  discretion,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  may  receive  deposits  of  standard 
silver  coins  of  one  "peso  (two  silver  pesos  equal  to 
one  United  States  gold  dollar)  not  less  in  amount  than 
twenty  pesos,  issuinic  in  tarn  "silver  certificates"  in 
denominations  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  10 
"pesos,"  these  certificates  being  receivable  for  taxes, 
customs,  and  ail  public  dues  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
snd  when  ao  received  may  be  reissued.  They  may  also 
be  counted  as  part  of  its  "lawful  reserve"  when  held 
by  any  banking  association  in  the  islands.  The  coin 
deposited  for  certificates  must  be  kept  in  the  treasury 
and  held  only  for  the  payment  on  demand  of  snch  cer- 
tiflcatea. 

BXLVBK  COIN  AMD  BTHXION.  The  rilver  coin 
and  ballion  Imported  into  and  exported  from  the  United 
States  were  as  follows  for  the  years  1906  and  1907 : — 


Oommr. 


Azores  snd  Madeira : 

Imports  

France : 

Imports  

Exports  

Qermany : 

Imports  

Exports  

United  Kingdom : 

Imports  

Exports  

All  other  Europe : 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  Europe : 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  Korth  America ; 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  South  America : 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  Asia : 

Imports  

Exports  

Total  Oceanica.  etc. : 

Imports  

Exports  

Grand  Total : 

Imports  

Exports  


1906 


1907 


9481 

9566 

17.426 
2,184.502 

8,359,158 

410 
801,482 

11,240 
219,455 

461,585 
53.M4.1S8 

457,628 
46.776,632 

4,433 
16.345 

13.749 
4«.,597 

94R4,33.'> 
56,516.487 

9483.183 
49.403.742 

43.471.851 
886.262 

41,498.956 
6,385,168 

318.882 
18.SRG 

921.87S 
14,813 

163,972 
9,414,408 

9.4.53 
1.930,012 

3.500 
3.020 

83.159 

.^.308 

944.442.540 
65.869.06S 

942.946,624 
50,789,073 

8ZLVES  PBODUOT  OF  THB  UHITED  STATBS. 

The  production  of  silver  increased  in  quantity  from 
57,682,800  ounces  In  1904  to  56,101.600  ounces  in 
1905,  and  to  56,517,900  ounces  in  1906.  and  de- 
creased to  56.514,700  ounces  in  1907 — a  loss  of  8,200 
ounces.  It  increased  in  commercial  value  from  988.- 
456,000  in  1904  to  934,221,976  in  1905.  and  to  938,- 
256,400  in  1906,  and  decreased  to  987,899.700  in 
1907— a  loss  of  9956,700. 

SILVER  PRODUCT  OF  TBS  WORLD.  The  pro- 
duction of  silver  since  the  discovery  of  America  ia 
estimated  as  follows: — 


Tears. 

BIlver-coiDlng  value. 

BaUo  to  goM. 

991,709,000 

10.79 

1521-1660  

397,226,000 

11.80 

697,244,000 

11.80 

1601-I6U  

878.800,000 

14.00 

681,691,000 

15.00 

579,869,000 

15.21 

1721-1760  

891.712,000 

14.76 

1791-1800  

1,379,498.000 

15.09 

1801-1810  

S7L677,000 

15.91 

291,786.000 

15.51 

1821-1 880 

Ul  444  COO 

15  80 

1831-1840  

M7,gso,ooo 

1S!75 

Ann  nm 

iMi-isno 

872,261.000 

15.29 

1861-1870  

507,174,000 

1R.S6 

187I-1S8Q  . . 

9UI.578.00O 

18.06 

1881-1890  .... 

1,298,830.000 

19,76 

1891  

177,852,000 

39.92 

1892   

198,014,400 

23.72 

1893  

218.91«,400 

26.49 

1894   

212,829,600 

83.96 

216.666.900 

81.60 

1896   

208.060,200 

80.66 

207,413.000 

84.28 

1898   

318.S76.M0 

SS.0B 

217.648.200 

91.88 

224.441,200 

88  .SB 

228,991,800 

81.68 

1902   

210.441,900 

80.15 

1908   

217,181.800 

88.10 

1904   

217.716,700 

86.70 

19M  

222,794.600 

8S,87 

1906  

218.837,600 

80.51 

239,172,800 

81.21 

Total.... 

912.963.697.200 

BUTOLB  STAIIDABD.  A  monemetallie  standard 
(uaually  gold)  by  which  values  are  measured,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  "bimetallic  standard." 

SIHKZNO  FUND.  A  process  of  wiping  out  or  sink- 
ing a  debt  by  aetting  aside  from  time  to  time  auma 
to  be  need  in  payment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  tho 
principal.  The  money  may  be  used  to  buy  In,  or  pay 
off,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  agreement,  some  of 
the  debt  itself;  or  may  be  inveated  in  other  seenritiea 
to  increase  in  amount,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt  at  its  maturity. 

BIZTBBH  TO  ONE.  Sixteen  ounces  of  silver  and 
one  ounce  of  gold  shall,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
"16  to  1,"  be  each  coinable  into  an  equal  number 
of  standard  dollars,  the  mint  values  of  sixteen  ounces 
of  ailver  and  one  ounce  of  gold  being  considered  equal. 
In  reality,  the  standard  ratio  of  the  United  Statea  la 
16.968  to  1. 

SPECIE.  "Metallic  money"  Is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted dictionary  meaning.  Coin  of  any  denomina- 
tion and  of  any  metal,  as  distinguished  from  notes 
and  bills,  is  understood  by  the  United  Statea  Mint. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  gold  and  silver  bullion 
in  the  term  "specie  payment."  Qold  and  silver  coin, 
gold  and  silver  certificates,  and  gold  clearin|^honae 
certificates,  are  included  in  the  "specie"  of  the  law- 
ful money  reserve  of  a  national  bank. 

STERLING.  The  common  term  for  any  English 
coin  of  standard  value.  In  such  phrases  sa  2^  mil- 
lion sterling,  "pounds  sterling"  la  understood. 

8TEELINO  EZOHANGE.  Kxchange  on  Great  Brit- 
ain, "Sterling  at  Paris  25.21"  signifies  that  at  the 
time  of  the  quotation  twenty-five  francs  and  twenty- 
one  centimes,  French  money,  waa  equal  in  value  to 
the  "pound  sterling,"  English  money;  and  that 
twenty-five  francs  and  twenty-one  centimes  per  pound 
sterling  would  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  in  Paris  of  a 
"bill  of  exchange'^  on  I^ndon. 
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8TOCIK.  The  parti  or  shares  into  whirh  the  prop- 
erty of  a  corporation  ia  divided.  In  Great  Britain 
"■harM"  are  dealt  in  according  to  their  apecific  de- 
noBtinations,  bat  a  '  'stock' '  can  be  deatt  in  and 
transferred  in  mnltiplea  of  one  pound,  and  aometimpa 
lesa.  Host  British  railway  issues  are  in  the  fonn  of 
"stocks"  and  not  "aharea." 

BTOOK  OEBTinCATE.  An  enrraved,  lithocraphed, 
or  printed  form,  correctly  filled  in,  sealed  and  aigned 
bj  the  proper  oflScera,  and  giTing  the  owner's  name, 
with  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  it  represents. 
Blank  stock  certificates  are  tunalljr  encrared,  since  m 
security  moat  be  cnpaTed  If  dealt  in  on  the  principal 
■toek  «xchiin(«B  of  the  world. 

STOOS  DZVIDEin).    This  term  is  used  when  the 

riroflta  of  a  corporation  are  retained  as  additions!  cap- 
tal.  instead  of  being  paid  to  stockholders  as  a  cash 
dividend,  new  atock  being  iaaued  pro  rata  to  those 
already  holding  stock  6f  the  aame  company.  Althourit 
the  market  quotations  may  apparently  show  that  tne 
receiver  of  a  stock  dividend  is  richer  than  before,  this 
is  not  true,  since  his  proportionate  interest  in  the  en- 
tire capital  is  the  same  ss  before  the  stock  dividend 
was  declared. 

STOCK  JOBBER.  In  the  United  States  a  specula- 
tor who  forces  the  prices  of  securities  up  or  down  for 
his  own  gain.  In  England,  a  jobber  is  an  interme- 
diary between  other  members,  and  is  distincnisbed 
frcm  a  broker  who,  although  a  member,  deals  direcUy 
with  the  public,  liu  term  "stock  jobber"  in  Englmd 
datea  back  to  1888. 

STOP  LOSS  OBDEBS.  Or  "stop  orders."  given  to 
a  broker  in  the  posaibility  that  there  may  be  a  sudden 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  aecurity  owned.  If  the 
price  of  the  security  drops  to  that  named  in  the  cus- 
tomer's stop  order,  the  broker  offers  the  same  for 
sale,  obtaining  for  them  the  best  price  possible. 

STOf  PATMEVT.  If  s  cheek  is  lost,  notify  the 
bank  against  which  it  is  drawn,  civing  the  number  tt 
beara,  the  date,  the  sum  for  which  drawn,  and  to 
whom  payable,  with  the  request  that  If  the  same  la 
presented  no  payment  ba  made. 

BVRPItUS.  The  amount  of  profits  which  may  be 
carried  forward  into  the  next  business  period. 

SUSPENSION  or  SPBOIB  PATICBNT.  From  Jan- 
nary  I,  1862.  to  Jaausiy  1,  1870,  when  this  occurred, 
practically  all  gold  and  silver  disappeared  from  cir- 
culation except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  about 
twenty-five  millian  specie,  it  is  estimsted,  was  gener- 
ally fn  circulation.  There  was  so  little  small  change 
that  Congress  authorised  the  nae  of.  postage  stamps, 
then  "postal  cnrroney" — a  modified  form  «rf  the  first, 
and  finally  paper  monsy  in  fractional  amounts  of  a 
dollar. 

TIOKBB.  Reliable  information  concerning  the 
prices  of  securities  and  commodities  dealt  in  upon  the 
principal  ezchanges  of  the  world  is  furnished  by  this 
small  printing  machine,  operated  by  telegraph.  On  a 
narrow  strip  of  ribbon  called  the  "tape."  which  un- 
winds automatically  as  needed,  and  passing  between 
the  type-besring  wheels,  runs  out  into  a  basket  set 
for  the  purpose,  are  printed  the  quotations,  the 
name  of  each  security  being  greatly  abbreviated. 
The  ticker  was  introduced  In  1867. 

TUCE  deposit.  Uoney  deposited  In  a  banking 
Institution  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  re- 
main for  a  definite  time.  Snch  deposits  usually  carry 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  current  accounts. 

TDCE  DBAPT.  In  a  time  draft,  a  certain  day  la 
named  tor  payment;  or  It  may  be  payable  at  the  end 
of  •  stated  length  of  time  after  sight — that  Is,  after 
Its  presentation  for  aceeptauee. 

TIME  PAPEB.  Bnch  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  as  are 
payable  at  certain  future  dates. 

TBAOE  SI80OUNT.  That  allowed  by  the  whole- 
saler or  mannfaetarpr  on  goods  purchased  by  retailers 
or  others  in  the  trade. 

TBANSPBB  or  STOCK.  The  transference  from 
one  person  to  another  of  ownership  in  a  corporation. 
The  holder  of  the  certificate  fills  in  a  Uank  found 
upon  the  baek  thereof,  rlTing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  next  owner,  then  signing  his  or  her  name.  The 
certificate  is  then  sent  to  the  transfer  agent,  and.  the 
eU  certificate  being  canceled,  a  new  one  Is  tssned 
fn  the  name  of  the  new  owner,  and  delivered  accordlne 
to  Inatructions  sent  with  the  old  certificate.  Husband 
and  wife  should  always  transfer  to  one  another 
through  the  medium  of  a  third  person,  unless  author- 
lb[  for  direct  transfer  Is  given  by  state  law.  A  cer- 
tneuts  in  ths  aamo  of  a  marrud  woman,  pmparly 
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signed  and  witnessed  by  her,  is  scceptable  for  delivery 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  unless  the  transfer 
books  of  the  particular  company  are  closed,  when  they 
require  a  joint  execution  of  the  assignment  by  both 
husband  and  wife  before  a  notary.  "Charles  Smith, 
minor,  under  guardianship  of  Horace  Warren,"  is  an 
example  of  the  wording  of  a  certificate  to  a  person 
under  Kusrdianship.  ''Incompetent"  in  place  of 
"minor'    is  written  if  the  person  is  insane. 

TBUST.  As  popularly  understood,  this  signifies 
a  combination  of  competing  businesses  or  Industries, 
that  monopolistic  control  can  be  obtained.  *  'Legal 
trust"  denotes  that  a  number  of  concerns  have  united, 
the  stocks  of  each  individual  company  being  ex- 
changed for  certificates  of  the  newly  formed  trust. 
Issued  by  th«  tmstees.  These  also  place  a  manager 
over  eacn  constituent  company. 

TBUSTEE.  One  who  has  the  legal  custody  of 
money  or  properly — ' 'hold'ng  it  in  trust."  Used 
most  frequently  of  an  individual,  tiank,  bank  lag- liouse, 
truat  company,  etc.,  who  acts  as  "tnstes"  of  a  mort- 
gage. 

UNDEBWBZTXHG.    Guaranteeing    insurance  '(es- 

fiecially  marine  insurance),  or  an  Tsene  of  securities, 
n  consideration  of  receiving  a  certain  premium  per 
cent.  I 
VNXTED  STATES  DEPOSITOBT.  Any  national 
bank  may  be  authorised  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury^ as  a  "depository"  for  the  moneys  of  the 
United  Statoi  ^remment.  This  is  done  that  a 
part  at  least  of^the  large  sums  of  money  which  the 
Rovemnent  often  accumulates  may  get  Into  use;  for 
If  such  should  go  Into  Its  hands  and  so  out  of  circula- 
tion, there  would  bo  a  scsrcity  of  money  for  srtual 
use,  and  it  la  to  prevent  this  that  the  plan  haa  been 
adopted.  National  banks  are  employed  as  depositories 
by  the  government  for  other  ressons  than  the  above. 
In  places  where  sales  of  public  lands  occur,  "perma- 
nent depositories"  are  located  to  receive  the  proceeds 
of  such  collections  or  sales;  and  also  where  the  princi- 
pal offices  of  internal  revenue  collectors  are  stationed. 
Post  office  money  orders  and  United  States  Court 
funds  are  kept  in  "special  depositories."  Any  bsnk 
accepting  the  above  appointment  must  deposit  adequate 
security  with  the  treasury  department  of  the  United 
States  government. 

UPSET  PBIOE.  The  bottom  prieo  «t  which  a  se- 
curity, etc.,  will  be  sold. 

WABEHOUSB  BECBIPT.  When  commodities  are 
stored  with  a  warehouse  company,  it  Issues  a  receipt 
in  written  evidence  thereof.  A  merchant  importing 
a  quantity  of  dutiable  goods  msy  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  keep  the  aame  In  a  "bonded  warehouse"  with- 
out paying  duty;  or  for  a  limited  time  goods  subject 
to  Internal  revenue  taxes  may  bo  stored  therein  await- 
ing payment  of  taxes. 

WASH  SAXES.  These  are  against  the  rules  of  the 
exchanges.  One  broker  orders  another  to  sell  at  a 
fixed  price  a  certain  quantity  of  stock,  but  buys  it 
back  when  sold  on  the  stock  exchange.  The  sale  is 
reported  on  the  ticker,  giving  a  false  impression  of 
the  activity  of  the  stock,  since  it  did  not  actually 
change  hands. 

WATEBED  STOOK.  The  face  value  of  such  an 
issue  of  stock  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty represented  thereby  at  the  time  of  the  issue. 
An  Increase  of  stock  will  not  Increase  the  property 
value  of  a  corporation  luiess  it  is  exchanged  for  real 
value. 

WITHOUT  BEOOUBSE.  Without  liability  or  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  original  signer  of  a  check  or 
note  fails  to  pay  the  same,  every  indorser  thereof  is 
responsible  for  Its  payment  except  under  certain  con- 
ditiona  when  responsibility  may  be  avoided  by  the  In- 
dorser's  prefixing  the  words  "without  recourse"  to 
his  lignsture. 

WOHAK'S  SIONATUBB.  Women  sre  often  care- 
less in  signing  their  names,  not  making  it  clear 
whether  married  or  single.  To  businpas  Fetters  the 
best  way  for  a  married  woman  to  sign  her  name  Is 
tor  ezample-~Janet  E.  dark  <Hrs.  Andrew  B.  Clark), 
or,  Janet  E.  Clark,  wife  of  Andrew  B.  Clark.  An  un- 
married wcmian  should  prefix  (Mies)  before  her  sig- 
nature. In  checks,  etc.,  and  all  legal  documents,  a 
woman  must,  of  course,  use  her  legal  signature, 
which  In  the  above  instance  would  be  Janet  E.  Clark. 
But  when  a  married  woman  executes  papers  trans- 
ferring title  to  something  which  she  acquired  under 
her  maiden  name,  it  is  customary  to  put  in  the  in- 
atmment  At  signs  ■  clear  statementjif  the  faot. 
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DICTIOI^AKT  OP  EKIKENT  FIKA^fCIERS. 


ADDXHOTON,  HEHBY,  FISST  YISOOUHT  SZD- 
MOUTH  (1757-1844).  EDglisb  rhancellor  of  tho  ex- 
chequer ;  born  ftt  Readins ;  fcmduated  at  Brasenoic, 
Oxfo^  and  wai  admitted  to  the  bar  <1784).  Speaker 
of  Oi»  House  of  Cammona  (1789-18(11);  premier  and 
clwnedlor  of  the  exchequer  (1801-1804);  was  raiai'd 
to  the  peerage  and  served  aa  president  of  the  council 
(1S05,  180e,  1807).  He  anbaequently  filled  the  office 
of  home  weretary,  and  w«a  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
from  1822  to  1824. 

A8T0B,  WXLUAK  WALDOBF  (1848-  ) . 
Capitaliit;  bom  in  New  York;  rreat  grandaon  of 
J<mn  Jacob,  who  laid  tho  fonndaiion  of  the  AatOf 
fortune.  At  hia  father's  death  (1890)  William  in- 
herited his  personal  fortane  estimated  at  abont  flOO,- 
000,000;  United  BUtes  minister  to  Italy  (1882- 
1886):  settled  in  £ncland  (1890),  became  sole 
owner  of  the  Poll  UaU  Qtufltt  (1893),  and  Poll 
ifall  Maaatiw,  built  the  Waldorf  hotel  in  New 
York,  which  with  the  Astoria  built  by  hla  cousin, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  forms  one  of  the  most  costly 
hotels  in  the  world. 

BAUXnXB.  ABTHUR  JAMES.  See  under  Govem- 
ment. 

BELMONT.  AUGUST  (1853-  ).  Banker;  bom 
In  New  York;  head  of  Aogust  Belmont  A  Company, 
the  American  representatives  of  the  European  bank- 
Inf  firm  of  Rothschilds;  chairman  board  of  directors 
of  aereral  eonstmction  companies;  president  Cape 
G<A  Construction  Company;  trustee  of  sarinKs  banks 
and  insurance  companies :  director  of  a  number  of 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  real  eatato  companies,  and 
other  corporations. 

BSUCOHT,  OXIVBE  HAZABD  FBBBT 
(1858-1908).  Capitalist;  bora  In  New  York;  edu- 
cated at  united  Sutea  Naval  Academy,  ana  served 
two  years  In  the  navy.  Was  member  Augnat  Bel- 
mont A  Company;  puollahed  Tft«  TerdieV,  delegate 
Democratic  National  Convention  (1900) ;  member 
Congress  (1901-1909),  18th  New  York  district. 

BXSKABOK,  KABL  OTTO  EXVUABD  UOPOLD, 
FBZHOB  TON.    See  under  Government. 

BUBD,  BICBABD  FABK8.  Bee  under  Oovem- 
Dwnt. 

BOUTWEKb  OEOAOB  CTWAX^  Bee  under  Oor- 
erament. 

BBI8T0W,  BENJAMZH  HELM  (1832-1896).  A 
United  States  secretary  of  the  treasury;  bora  in  Ellcton, 
Ky. ;  practised  law  until  the  outbreok  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Union  army;  wss 
made  United  States  solicitor  general  (1870),  and  whs 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (1874-1876);  was  defeated 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  (1876),  and 
Bpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  law; 
as  secretarr  of  the  treasury  hia  part  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  "Whisky  lUng"  made  him  well  known  as  a 
reformer. 

0AMPHAU8SN,  OTTO  VOK  (1812-1896).  Great 
German  financier ;  born  at  Hiinshoven :  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Slunich,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
Bonn,  givinit  special  attention  to  law  and  political 
economy:  from  1834  to  1845  he  held  several  Kovern- 
ment  positions  of  minor  importance,  but  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  privy  councilor  of  finance;  from  1849 
to  1852  was  a  member  of  the  second  Prussian  (Hiamber, 
and  now  began  to  use  his  lar^e  fortune  for  the  encour- 

Sement  of  literature  and  art,  end  for  the  support  of 
sritabte  institutions;  the  resignation  of  Baron  von 
der  Heydt  (1869)  led  Biamarck  to  name  him  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  ezGhequer;  the  poaition  waa  accepted,  and 
Camphausen's  admlniatratloD  (1869-1878)  brought  the 
finances  of  the  country  to  a  prosperous  condition,  an 
act  which  showed  ability  of  the  highest  order;  bat  the 
opposition  of  the  Liberals  and  the  continued  conflict 
with  Bismarck,  caused  by  his  free  trade  principles, 
finally  resulted  in  Camphausen's  resignation. 

OHZLDEES,  HUGH  CULLING  EABDLEY  (1827- 
1696).  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  born  in 
London;  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  (1850),  and  was 
commissioner  of  trade  and  customs  in  Victoria.  Auetralin. 
until  1857;  returning  to  Eneland  he  was  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  under  Gladstone  {1808-1871),  secretary 
of  war  (1880-1882).  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
( 1882-1885) ;  was  home  secretary  in  the  Gladslone 
ministry  of  1886. 

OLABBKDOIT,  EDWABD  RTVE,  BABL  OF  {1600- 
1674).  An  English  chancellor  of  the  excheqner:  bom 
at  Dinton.  Wiltshire;  prepared  for  the  church  at  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1626;  leaning  to- 
ward letters  rather  than  his  choson  profesaion,  ho 


became  acquainted  with  the  literary  men  of  the  period; 
sat  in  both  the  Long  and  Short  Parliaments,  and  in 
1643  he  was  made  privy  councilor,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  knighted;  was  srtive  in  opposing  the 
execution  of  (Charles  I.,  and  became  lord  chancellor 
(1658),  the  appointment  being  confirmed  at  the  lime 
of  the  Restoration;  was  made  chancellor  of  Oxford 
University  (1660),  and  the  following  year  received 
the  titles  of  viscount  Corabnry  and  earl  of  Clarendon; 
bis  administration  witnessed  the  settlement  of  maiv 
important  questions,  but  the  ill  success  of  some  of  his 
projects,  together  with  court  Intrigue,  led  to  his  etnu- 
plete  downfall  (1667);  the  remainder  of  his  lif«  was 
spent  in  exile. 

CLEWS,  HEHBT  (1830-  ),  Banker;  bom  at 
Stafford ahi re,  England;  entered  mercantile  life  in 
New  York  at  15:  member  firm  Stout.  (Jlewe  A  Maaon 
(1858):  later  Llvermore,  Clews  &  Company;  organ- 
ised firm  Henry  Clews  &  Company  (1877) ;  aaa 
been  connected  with  many  city  institutions  and 
financial  corporations. 

COBB,  HOWELL.    See  under  Government. 

COLBBBT,  JEAK  BAPTISTS.  See  under  Got- 
crnment. 

OOBTELYOU,  OEOBGS  B.    See  under  Government. 
COBWISr,  TBOMAS.    See  under  Goreram^nt. 
OBANnsUX  T.TnTTBT.,  ifAttTr  OF  MIDDLE  SEX 

(1675-1845}.  Sometimes  called  the  first  of  English 
financiers;  early  became  a  merchant,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  nobles  when  representing  hia  company 
before  the  privy  council;  was  sppointel  receiver  of 
customs  for  Dorset  snd  Somerset  (1605);  became  mu- 
ter of  the  great  wardrobe  (1618);  chief  commls^oner 
of  the  navy  (1619),  and  master  of  the  court  of  wards 
In  the  same  year;  in  esch  of  these  olHees  ho  wrought 
great  reforme,  and  prevented  much  financial  waste; 
was  created  baron  and  earl  of  Middlesex  (1622),  but. 
on  being  charged  with  corruption  in  regard  to  the  court 
of  wards,  was  deprived  of  all  hia  officea,  fined,  and 
aentenced  to  the  Tower  during  the  king'a  pleaaure; 
Cranfleld  was  releaaed  (1625)  and  pardoned  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

DALLAS.  AIXXANDBB  JAMBB.    See  under  G«t- 

erament. 

ECKELS,  JAMBS  HBBBOV  (1858-1907).  Ainei^ 
ican  financier;  born  at  Princeton,  III.:  graduated  st 
Albany  Law  School  (1880);  practised  law  at  Ottawa. 

III.  (1881-1893);  was  comptroller  of  the  currency 
(United  Btatea)  from  1893  to  1898;  figured  as  a  gold 
standard  Democrat  in  the  presidential  compatgn  of 
1896;  president  of  tho  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Chicago  (1898). 

SWING.  THOMAS.    See  under  Ooverament. 

FBSaSHSEir,  WILMAM  PITT.  See  under  Gov- 
emmeut. 

FOSTBBt  0HABU8.    Sea  under  Oovemmcnt. 
GALT.  8IB  ALBZAKDEB  TILLOOH.    See  under 

Oovemment 

OLASSTOHB,    WUXXAM    BWABT.    See  under 

Government. 

GOSOHEN.  GEOBGB  JOACBXM  (1831-1907). 
EngllBh  financier  and  statesman;  educated  at  Rugby 
and  at  Oriel  College;  early  entered  upon  a  financial 
career,  and  became  director  of  the  Bank  of  England 
(1856);  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  London 
(1863)  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests;  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  Board  nf  Trade  and  privy  councilor  (1865), 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ( 1866 ) ; 
became  president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ( 1868) ; 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  (18'il),  retiring  with 
his  party  in  1874 ;  Goschen  served  as  special  am- 
bassador to  the  Porte  (1^80-1881).  and  in  the  Sails- 
bury  government  (1886-1892)  was  chancellor  of  the 
excheqner;  in  this  ofRco  he  won  much  praise  for  hla 
scheme  for  reducing  the  national  debt;  resumed  hia  old 
position  88  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  (1805),  continu- 
ing in  that  office  until  1900:  on  the  question  of  tariff 
reform  brought  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  Unionist  party 
(1903-190.'^),  Goschen  became  well  known  S8  an  obsti- 
nate supporter  of  free  trade. 

GOULD.  HOWARD  (1871-  ).  Capitalist;  bora 
in  New  York;  director  Missouri  Pacific  Hallway  Com- 
pany, Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Intema- 
t  tonal  ft  Great  Northern  Railwav  Company,  New 
York  If  ail  ft  Newapaper  Transportation  Company, 
and  numerous  other  coiporationa ;  member  of  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange, 
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KAlCCLTtnr,  AMXAKDMU  See  ander  Gorern- 
nent. 

HABOOUBT.  SZB  WHJJAM  VBBNOH.  Bee  nnder 
Gerernmeat. 

BABDWIOKE,  PHILXF  YOBKE,  FIBST  BABL  OF 

(1690-1764).  English  lord  chancellor;  born  et  Dover; 
was  edmUt«d  to  the  b«r  (1715)  ;  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Lewes  (1719);  appointed  solicitor  iien- 
eral  (1720);  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Kind's  Bench 
(1738);  lord  chancellor  (1737);  was  created  earl  of 
Hardwicka  In  1754. 

HABBIMAIT,  EDWABD  HENBT  (1848-1909). 
Capitalist;  bora  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island;  at  14 
entered  a  broker's  office  in  Wall  Street,  as  clerk; 
became  stockbroker  for  himself;  member  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  since  1870;  president  and  di> 
reetor  of  Portland  and  Asiatic  Steamship  Company, 
Oregon  Railroad  A  Navigation  Company,  and  ol 
many  other  railroads;  director  Erie  ttailroad  Com- 
pany, Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  nu- 
merous other  corporations;  trustee  Equitable  Trust 
Company. 

HETST,  AnaxrST,  TBEIBEBB  TON  DEB  (ISOl- 
1874).  Great  German  financier;  born  at  Elberfeld; 
early  showed  great  aptitude  for  business,  and.  after 
completing  his  education  in  Germany,  worked  as  clerk 
in  several  financial  bouses  of  France  and  England; 
In  company  with  his  two  brothers  he  now  carried  on  a 
banking  business  in  Elberfeld;  from  this  time  on  his 
repotaUon  steadily  increased ;  accepted  the  ofnce  of 
pnoident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Public  Works  In 
the  Braadenhnrg-Hanteuffel  cabinet  (1848);  became 
ehairman  of  tbe  bank  of  Prusats  (1851),  and  minister 
of  finance  in  the  Hohenlohe-Itzenpliti  cabinet  (1882); 
resigned  the  same  year,  but,  in  18S6,  when  It  was 
found  that  money  was  lacking  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  tbe  wsr  with  Anstria,  Bismarck  prevailed  with  the 
king  to  reappoint  Heydt;  this  was  done,  and  tbe  finances 
were  skillfully  managed  notil  1869.  when  Heydt,  fail- 
ing In  healtb  and  dlaoouraged  with  the  condition  of  tbe 
country,  tendered  bis  resignation. 

HI0K8-BEA0H,  SIB  KICHAEIt  EDWABD  (1837- 
).  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;;  bom  in 
London;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  and 
entered  Parliament  ( 1864) ;  was  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  (1874-1878);  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
(187B-1880;  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (1885);  served  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1888-1892):  again  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  from  1S95  to  1902;  greatly  discon- 
certed the  Balfour  goTemment  by  hit  acute  attack  on 
the  methods  of  the  war  oUce. 

HU8KI880N,  WILIJAIC  (1770-1880).  Knglish 
statesman  and  financier;  bom  in  Worcestershire;  went 
to  Paris  to  study  medicine;  became  a  member  of  the 
Club  of  1789;  delivered  before  its  members  a  speech 
on  cnrrency;  on  his  retum  to  England  (1792)  he 
received  a  minor  govemment  appointment;  became  inti- 
mate with  such  men  as  Canning  and  Pitt;  was  under 
secretary  of  war  (1795-1801);  from  1796  until  the  time 
of  his  death  was  almost  continuously  a  member  of  Par- 
liament ;  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
(1804);  lost  his  position  (1806),  bnt  regained  it  In 
1807;  became  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests 
(1814);  president  of  the  Bosrd  of  Trade  (1823);  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies  (1827);  his  term  of 
service  la  this  last  position  witnessed  th»  removal  of 
the  rMtrietionB  on  tne  foreign  trade  of  Uie  ooloniea, 
and  «  reduction  of  many  ii^port  duties, 

VSEUa,  ADBIAV,  JB.  Banker;  director  of 
Southern  Bailway  Oompaay,  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  City  A 
Suburban  Hornet  Company,  New  British  A  Uerean- 
tlle  Insurance  Company  of  London  and  Edinburgh; 
vice-president  and  director  Buffalo,  Rochester  ft 
Pittsburg  Railway  Company,  and  many  other  cor- 
porations. 

JESU7,  MOBBIS  SETOHITM  (1830-1908). 
Banker  (retired);  born  at  Westport,  Ct. ;  becan 
business  career  as  a  clerk  for  a  New  York  manufac- 
turing firm;  became  an  active  banker  (1852-1854): 
gave  nia  aid  in  a  financial  way  to  many  educational 
and  religiona  luBtitntlons ;  president  New  York 
City  Uisslon  and  Tract  Society  (1881-1908);  one 
of  founders  (president,  1872)  T.  M.  0.  A.  of  New 
York;  president  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
rince  1899;  Audubon  Society,  state  of  New  York, 
since  1896;  American  Sunday  School  Cnion  since 
1696;  Peary  Arctic  Club  and  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor 
since  189S;  director  and  trustee  of  Atlantic  Uutuat 
Insuranoe  OompaDy,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  of  other  eorporationi. 


KNOZ,  JOHN  JAT  (1828-1892).  American  finan- 
cier; born  in  Knoxboro,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton College  (1849):  entered  the  banking  buiiness;  his 
sympathy  with  the  National  Banking  plan  of  Secretary 
Chase  led  to  his  sppointment  to  s  position  In  the  treas- 
ury department  (1806) ;  was  deputy  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  (1867-1872);  comptroller  (1872-1884);  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  the  ci^  of 
New  York  (1884-1892);  prepared  the  original  draft  of 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  which  stopped  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar;  was  an  authority  on  oil  matters' relat- 
ing to  currency. 

LAW.  JOHN  (1871-1729).  A  Scotch  finaneier; 
founder  of  the  first  banking  Inatitation  la  France,  the 
Banque  O^ntrale,  established  in  Parts  In  May,  1716; 
in  conformity  with  bis  views  he  issued  paper  currency 
which  was  accepted  in  payment  of  taxes,  soon  being  at 
a  premium;  was  given  control  of  Louisiana  l>y  the 
French  government  in  1717;  trade  and  colonisation 
were  the  objeeu  in  view,  to  promote  which  was  foracd 
the  "Compagnie  d'  Occident."  usually  called  the  Hte- 
Issippi  Company,"  but  later  known  as  the  "ICiasiselppl 
Scheme"  or  "Bubble";  the  company  became  of  great 
importance  in  foreign  as  well  as  home  commercial  snd 
financial  affairs  by  absorbing  the  Africa,  Chins,  and 
East  India  companies  and  taking  over  the  powers 
of  receivers  general  and  the  control  of  the  mint : 
in  1718  the  Banque  G^n^ale  was  changed  to  Banque 
Royale ;  two  years  later  the  bank  and  the  company 
became  one,  when  Law  became  controller  general  of 
finance;  but  there  was  an  overissue  of  paper  money, 
the  government  opposed  Law's  scheme,  and  he  left  the 
country  in  May,  1720,  after  there  had  been  a  tremen- 
dous speculative  erase,  followed  by  a  complete  collapse. 

BOLLS,  DABIUB  OODEN  (1825-1910).  Banker, 
financier;  born  st  North  Salem,  Westchester  Connty, 
New  York;  was  a  clerk  in  New  York;  went  to  Call- 
fomia  (1849)  and  became  merchant  and  dealer  in 
exchange  in  Sacramento;  founded  bank  in  that  city; 
regent  and  treasurer  University  of  California  (1868- 
1880)  ;  one  of  first  trustees  of  Lick  estate  and  Ob- 
servatory California;  retnraed  to  New  York  (1680): 
built  Mills  Building,  a  system  of  hotels,  and  Huraea* 
Training  School  in  New  York;  president  New  York 
Botanical  Garden;  director  and  trustee  of  aerenl 
railroads  and  other  corporations. 

MORGAN,  JOHN  PZEBPONT  (1887-  ). 
Banker,  financier;  born  at  Hartford,  Ct. ;  entored 
bank  of  Duncan,  Sherman  ft  Company  (1857);  In 
1860  became  agent  and  attorney  in  United  Btateo. 
for  George  Peabody  A  Company,  bankere  of  London; 
became    member   firm    of   DrexeL    Morgan    &  Com- 

Jtany  (1871),  which  is  now  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Company, 
eading  private  hanking  house  in  the  country,  with 
important  branch  house  in  London;  floated  ITnlted 
Slates  bond  issue  of  962,000,000  during  CHeveland's 
sdministrstion;  secured  American  subscriptions  of 
(50,000.000  to  British  war  loan  of  April  (1901): 
controls  over  50,000  miles  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  and  England;  president  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art;  has  donated  lareely  to  educational  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  as  well  as  to  art. 

HOBRIS,  OOUTBENEUB.    See  nnder  Govemment 
H0BBI8,  BOBBBT.    See  nnder  History. 
NECKEB,  JACQUES.    See  under  Government. 
NOBT^  FBBDBBIOE,  BIOHTH  LOBD  HOBTB 
AND  SEOOMD  BABL  OF  GUILFOBJ).    See  under 
Govemment. 

NOBTHOOTB,  BIB  aXAPFOBD  BBNBY,  BABL  OF 

IDDBSLEIOH.    See  under  Government. 

OSGOOD,  JOHN  OLETBLAND  (1851-  ).  Cap- 
italist;  born  in  Brooklyn.  Began  his  business  ca- 
reer as  office  boy  in  Providence,  and  later  went  to 
New  York  as  clerk  for  a  commission  firm;  from  1874- 
1877  he  was  cashier  for  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Burlineton,  and  during  the  next  five  years  engaged 
in  coal  mining.  In  1892  he  organized  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  which  he  was  either 
president  or  chairman  of  board  of  directors  until 
nis  resignation  In  1903.  Now  he  is  president  of 
Crystal  River  Railroad,  and  Colorado  &  Wyoming 
Railroad,  built  in  the  interest  of  the  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company. 

OTEBSTONE,  SAMUEL  JONES  LLOYD,  BABON 

(1796-1883).  Welsh  banker  and  authority  on  finance; 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  entering  the  banking 
and  mercantile  business  after  graduation ;  from  1810 
to  1823  sat  in  Parliament  for  Ilythe;  became  a  great 
student  of  banking  questions,  subsequently  publi^ing 
two  or  three  works  on  the  subject;  his  infiuence  over 
tbe  chancellors  <rf  the  exchequer  was  great,  and  in  the 
baak  charter  act  (1844)  his  ideaa  i^'tlie  main  were 
carried  out;  ralMd  to  the  fl^w,^>,§<frKOOq 
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PATEBBOH.  WILLIAM  (1658-1719).  Britiali  fln&D- 
cler:  born  in  DumfrieBihirc^  Scotland;  remored  to 
EnfcUnd  when  a  yoanfc  niftn,  and,  enxaKinic  in  trade 
in  London,  acquired  auite  a  fortune;  first  proposed  to 
tbe  KOTemment  hia  plan  for  the  eitablishment  of  the 
bank  in  1691,  but  it  was  not  until  1694  that  Parlia- 
ment paased  an  act  adopting  his  ideas:  althouxh  an 
oriKinal  Btoclcholder  in  the  bank,  he  soon  reaifrned  and 
removed  to  Scotland,  where  he  prevailed  on  the  Scottish 
Parliament  to  paas  the  act  founding  the  "Company  of 
Scotland  tradinir  in  Africa  and  India,"  under  which 
name  the  Darien  colonization  scheme  was  carried  out; 
in  this  Paterson  was  not  wholly  sncceufnl,  and  in 
1715,  in  recognition  of  his  public  aerrices,  the  govem- 
ment  voted  him  about  990,000  to  compensate  bis  losaea 
in  the  Darien  iirlieme;  Patarson  was  nctiTs  in  seenring 
the  nnion  of  Kngland  and  Scotland. 

PAWB.  OUVBB  HAZABD  (1841-  ).  Capi- 
talist; born  at  Glevel«nd.  Ohio;  cndoated  at  Yale 
in  1863,  and  was  a  Union  offleer  In  the  -  Civil 
War.  Director  in  Standard  Oil  Company,  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Oompany,  Chase  National  Bank,  Man- 
hattan Trust  Company,  Havana  Tobaceo  Company, 
International  Railway  Company,  Virginia  A  Bontn- 
eaatem  Railway  Company,  New  York  Loan  and  Im- 
provement Company,  etc.  Gave  ISOO.OOO  to  aid  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  medical  department  of 
Cornell  University  in  New  York. 

PITT,  WUJJAM.    See  under  Oovernment. 

QOZnAT.FBANOOIS  (1694-1774).  Frendi  econo- 
mlat;  born  at  K6t6:  earl^  practised  aa  a  surgeon  and 
physician;  devoted  much  time  to  the  atn^  of  economies; 
waa  tbe  snthor  of  several  works  and  had  several  sUnoh 
diacipleSi  who  did  mnch  to  popularise  his  views,  and 
vrtio  afterwards  formed  tbe  sect  known  as  the  Physio- 
crsts. 

BIOABDO,  DAVID  (1772-1823).  English  political 
economist;  bom  in  London;  at  the  age  of  14  entered 
his  father's  stock  exchange  business,  and  about  Ave 
years  later  established  himself  as  a  broker;  soon  be- 
came wealthy;  report  of  the  bullion  committee  (1811) 
was  drafted  under  Ricardo's  infiuence,  and,  from  the 
time  he  entered  Parliament  (1819),  bis  influence  in 
financial  matters  was  very  great;  noted  also  for  his 
writings,  which  probably  exerted  more  influence  upon 
economic  tiiought  than  thoea  of  any  other  writer,  Adam 
Smith  excepted. 

BIOHEUBU,  ABKAHD  SBUt  DUPLESaiB,  OAS- 
DIN  AL  DE.    See  under  Qovemment. 

ROOBSB,  HEHBT  H.  (1640-1909).  Capitalist; 
born  at  Fairbaven,  Mass.;  vice-president  and  director 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company. 
United  Hetals  Selling  Company ;  president  and  director 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  National  Transit  Com- 
pany, National  Fuel  Oas  Company,  New  York  Transit 
Company,  Richmond  Light  and  Railroad  Company; 
and  as  trustee  or  director  was  also  connected  with 
many  other  corporations;  has  given  liberally  to  his 
native  town. 

BOTHBOHHaD.  A  family  of  Enropeon  financiers, 
of  which  the  following  two  nuy  be  mentioned ; 
HAYEK  AHSBUK  (1748-1S12).  Founder  of  the 
family;  bom  at  Prankfort-on-tha-Haln ;  entered  tiie 
counting  house  at  Uanov«r,  opened  a  num^  ezehanga 
businesa  at  Frankfort,  and  was  intnuted  with  the  pri- 
vate fortune  of  the  elector  of  Heve-Gasad  (1S06) 
when  the  latter  fled;  the  money  was  ablr  handled,  and 
in  1815  was  retnraed  to  the  elector  with  Interest:  his 
five  sons  beesme  known  throughout  Europe  as  eminent 
financiers,  and  few  international  transactions  were 
nnderUken  withont  their  aid.  UONBL  (1808-1879). 
Eldest  son  of  Nsthsu,  eon  of  Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild: 
horn  in  London;  received  his  education  at  OSttingen; 
continued  his  father'a  business  in  London:  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  London  (1847.  1849,  1852.  1857): 
noted  for  his  success  in  obtaining  Jewish  emancipation 
in  Great  Britain;  taking  his  seat  in  the  Commons 
(1858)  he  served  until  1868.  snd  again  from  1869  to 
1874. 

BYAK,  THOMAS  FOBTOKE  (1851-  ).  Fi- 
nancier; bom  in  Nelson  County,  Virginia;  in  1868 
entered  a  Baltimore  dry  goods  house;  entered  Wall 
Street  (1870);  member  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(1874)  ;  vice-president  Morton  Trust  Company; 
member  Chamber  of  Commerce;  reorganized  various 
railroads;  director  of  msny  financial  enterprises;  in 
1905  purchased  controlling  Interest  of  the  stock  of 
Equitable  Life  Assnrance  Society  of  the  United 
Btstes. 

SHBBMAK,  JOHH.    See  under  Government. 
SUIJiT,  MAZnaUBN  DB  BBIHDKE,  DUSE  DB. 
8aa  nnder  Oovanment, 


TIUUBT,   SIB   SAMUEL  LBOVABD.    Bm  Bsdar 

QoTcrnment. 

T UPPER,  SIB  0HABLB8.    See  under  Government. 

TUBOOT,  ASNE  BOBEBT  JACQUES,  BABOH  DE 
L'AULNE  (1727-1781).  French  economist  snd  states- 
man; born  in  Paris;  was  educated  for  the  churcti. 
but  turned  bis  attention  to  the  study  of  political  econ- 
omy, allying  himself  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  time; 
was  intendant  of  Limofea  (1761-1774),  where  he  in- 
augurated many  beneficial  reforms,  and  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.  waa  called  to  the  ministry;  tbe  disordered 
condition  of  tbe  finances  gave  him  a  chance  to  show 
his  ability  as  a  financier;  was  first  minister  of  marine 
and  later  comptroller  general;  greatly  reduced  expendi- 
tures, required  of  the  nobles  the  same  tax  asked  of 
others,  and  aimed  to  establish  free  trade  throughout 
France;  among  his  important  measures  were  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  eorvit  (January  6,  1776),  and  the  furantfev 
(March  12,  1776) :  the  first  of  these  related  to  the 
forced  labor  of  the  peasants  upon  the  making  of  high 
roads;  the  second  to  the  government  of  privileged  cor- 
porations; his  reforms,  especially  those  directed  against 
the  nobility,  soon  won  him  the  hostility  of  that  clsss, 
and  be  retired  in  May,  1776,  after  20  months  of  serv- 
ice; spent  the  greater  port  of  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
in  writing. 

VANDEBKLT,  AAFBBD  OWTHITB  (1877-  ). 
Cspitalist;  bom  In  New  York;  was  grsduated  from  Yale 
(1899):  dirsetor  Hanover  National  Bank,  Plasa 
Bank,  Conried  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  Amer- 
ican Horse  Exchange,  and  various  other  bsnks  snd 
railways. 

VAITDEBBILT.  OOBNELIUS  (1794-1877).  Capi- 
talist; born  near  Stapleton  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Without  education  or  capital,  he  started  a  ferry  be- 
tween New  York  and  Btaten  Island  at  the  age  of  16. 
In  two  years  he  owned  and  controlled  throe  boats, 
and  at  30  years  of  age  he  held  controlling  interest  in 
a  company  owning  a  large  number  of  river  and  har- 
bor vessels.  Later  he  controlled  fleets  of  steam- 
boats on  the  Hudson,  the  Sound,  and  the  Delaware; 
ran  lines  to  Boston  and  other  coast  cities,  to  Cali- 
fornia via  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  to  Havre,  France. 
He  gradually  transferred  his  capital  from  steamers 
to  railroads,  and  by  1864  he  had  control  of  tbe  Hud- 
son River  Railroad.  He  secured  tbe  New  York  Cen- 
tral three  years  later,  and  soon  united  the  two 
roads  into  one  system,  which  he  finally  extended  into 
a  throngh  route  from  New  York  to  (Aieago.  For- 
tune estimated  at  (100,000,000. 

•VASnneaxsut,  oobnbuus  zl  (ibis-isbo). 

Financier  and  capitalist,  bom  at  New  Dorp,  Btaten 
Island,  N.  Y,,  son  of  William  H.  and  grandson  of 
Oomellns.  After  acting  aa  banking  clerk  In  Hew 
York,  he  entered  the  Drolurafe  house  of  Klssam 
Brothers.  Since  1867,  he  has  been  an  olBcial  in 
railroad  management,  chairman  of  governing  boards 
of  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  Mver  Batlroad,  and 
Michigan  Central,  and  director  In  84  ditFerant  rail- 
wa};s.  He  was  head  of  VanderblU  railroads  Interesta 
until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire. 

VANDEBBILT,  OOBNELIUS  m.  CapiUlist; 
horn  in  New  York;  graduated  at  Yale  (1805);  di- 
rector of  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Tmst  Com- 
pany. Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  All  is- Chalmers 
Company,  LaclEawanna  Steel  Company  Marine  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Buffalo,  Illinois  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, Hudson  companies,  Mexican  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Philippine  Bailway  Company,  and  of  numerous 
other  floancfal  onterprisu. 

TASDBBBILT.  TtsaSKSOK.  WIXJMM  (1B60- 
).  Capitalist:  graduated  from  Yale  Sheflleld 
Scientific  School  (1876) ;  received  a  business  train- 
ing in  ofllee  of  his  father's  railroad  system;  director 
New  York  Central  Ballroad,  Chicago  &  St.  Leaia 
Rsilrosd,  Csnadian  Sonthem  Kailwsy  Oompaoy,  The 
Pullman  Companpr,  and  nnmerons  other  tlnanciu  and 
railway  corporations, 

VANDEBBILT,  OEOBOE  WASHIHOTON  (1862- 
).  Capitalist:  bom  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island, 
New  York;  gave  largely  to  educational  institutions; 
presented  American  Fine  Arts  Society  of  New  York 
the  room  in  their  building  known  as  tlM  VanderblU 
Gallery:  has  100,000  acres  of  mountain  land  near 
Ashevitle,  N.  C,  which  he  has  Improved  and  on 
which  he  has  erected  a  mansion. 

WHITTINOTOW,  BIOHABD  (  about  1 3  59- 1 428 ) . 
English  merchant;  nothing  definite  is  known  of  his  early 
life;  In  1397,  1898,  1406,  and  1410  be  was  mayor  of 
London ;  Is  said  to  havs  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  kln&  and  st  hia  dsaOi  left  the  graatar  part  of  U» 
fortune  for  diarttaUa  purposes. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Pure  mathematics  includes  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Analysis,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry. 
Applied  mathematics  inclujee  Mechanics,  Physics, 
Geodesy,  Geophysics,  and  Astronomy. 

The  oldrat  deciphered  work  on  mathematics  is 
a  papyrus  manuscript  presL-rved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  copied  by  Aabmes,  a  scribe  of 
ttie  HyksoB  dynasty,  between  2000  and  1700 
B.  C,  from  an  older  work  dated  2400  B.  C. 

Arithmetic. — The  plan  of  indicating  numbers 
by  the  digits  of  one  or  both  hands  is  so  natural 
as  to  be  in  universal  use  among  early  races. 
The  combinations  of  ten  digits  or  the  decimal 
system  was  originated  by  the  Hindus,  who 
passed  it  on  to  the  Arabs,  whence  it  came  to  the 
Europeans.  The  abacus  or  swan-pan  developed 
from  the  arrangement  of  pebbles  in  sets  of 
ten. 

In  writing  numbers  nt  first,  strokes  indicated 
the  value.  Additional  syinl>ols  for  10  and  100 
were  used,  repetitions  of  the  symbols  for  unity 
and  ten  Ijcing  used  as  often  as  neeessary.  The 
seven  Roman  symbols  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  modified  forms  of  old  Greek  letters. 
The  Arabic  numerals.  1  to  0,  as  used  at  first 
proved  cumbersome  until  the  0  was  added,  1200 
years  ago,  when  they  displaced  the  Roman  sys- 
tem in  Europe.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Arabic  system  is  the  place  value  of  the  numerals. 
Orders  of  units  increase  from  right  to  left  and 
decrease  from  left  to  right  in  a  tenfold  ratio. 

Addilion, — This  is  the  basis  of  all  mathemat- 
ical processes.  Ability  to  add  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately is  a  valuable  accomplishment.  Rapid 
addition  depradg  mainly  upon  the  ability  to 


group  two  or  more  figures  into  a  single  number. 
Here  is  the  bankers'  method  of  verification: — 


(3)                     (1)  (2) 

4225 

10                       €248  2S 

17                        5419  15 

15                     2S56  17 

28                   2130  IS 


20878  20878  20878 


fiubtraction. — For  practical  computation,  the 
''making  change''  method  is  best.  It  ia  easily 
understood,  and  more  rapid  when  once  learned. 
Thus,  add  to  the  smaller  number  &  sum  that  will 
equal  the  larger:  470—284=192,  as  192  is 
added  to  284  to  make  476. 

Banks  and  other  business  houses  having 
a  large  amount  of  adding  to  do  frequently  use 
an  adding  machine.  The  operations  of  subtrac- 
tion, combined  addition  and  subtraction  may  be 
usually  performed. 

Multiplication. — There  are  many  short  methods 
in  multiplication,  but  only  a  few  arc  practical, 
as  they  have  been  supplanted  by  tables  ami 
other  mechanical  devices.  Multiplying  machines 
are  in  common  use. 

Useful  short  methods: — 

1.  To  multiply  a  number  by  10,  annex  one 

zero;  by  100,  two  zeros;  by  1000,  three  zeros. 

2.  To  multiply  by  11:  275x11=275x10= 
27.50  +  275  {lx275)=3025;  or  better  still,  add 
tlie  difjits  ns  follows:  5-.  7  +  5=12;  7+2  +  1 
(carried)  =10;  2  +  1  (carried)  =3;  the  result  is 
3025. 

3.  To  multiply  any  number  by  9,  99,  or  999: 
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466x9=4660—466=4185;  466x99=46600—465 
=46036. 

To  aecare  accurate  a  careful  computer  ehecka 
bis  work  at  every  step. 
Division. — Short  methodB: — 

1.  To  divide  by  10,  100,  or  1000,  cut  off  as 
many  figures  from  the  right  as  the  divisor  con- 
tains zeros :  485^10=48.5 ;  486-;- 100=:4.86 ; 
485-h1000=.485. 

2.  To  divide  by  multiples  of  10:  485^50= 
485-s-10=48.5-=-5=I).7;   485-^500— 4.85-f  5=.07. 

FractiotUd — The  ancient  papyri  show  that  the 
Egyptians  had  an  idea  of  "vulgar"  (common) 
fractions  at  a  very  early  date,  for  the  arithmet- 
ical part  was  devoted  to  unit  fractions  (  ^i,  ) . 
Instead  of  the  modern  form  for  fio,  Ma+W«+Wi4 
was  used.  Other  manuscripts  of  the  fifth  and 
ninth  centuries,  recently  found,  treat  fractions 
similarly,  though  2000  years  l»ter  than  Aahmes' 
copy.. 

A  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts 
of  a  unit.  In  written  fractions,  the  number 
beloT  the  line,  called  the  denominator,  shows  the 
number  of  equal  parts  into  which  a  unit  is 
divided;  the  numerator,  written  above  the  line, 
shows  the  number  of  equal  parts  used.  A  proper 
fraction  is  one  whose  value  ia  less  than  a  unit, 
as^;  an  improper  fraction  has  a  value  equal 
to  or  greater  than  a  unit,  as  %,  %;  a  mixed 
number  is  an  integer  and  a  fraction  united,  as 
121. 

The  four  fundamental  cperations  are  per- 
formed with  fractions:  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
ti(Hi  all  fractions  are  changed  to  equivalent  ones 
with  a  common  denominator. 

ADDITION. 
%  =  18%  =  »%o 

+  %  =  -M^fe~i%o 

li%4  =  »T4u  30  ^-=mio 


3n%o 

SDSTRAC?nOIf. 

%  =  18%  =  »%o 

—  —  12%-=i%o 


%4  67,jK)  %U 

Two  processes  in  subtracticm  frequently  give 
trouble: — 

100    =  99% 
—  46%  =  46% 

53%  . 

27^  =  Ma  f  aema  =  28»%s 
-19%  =  "/iS  ■  IB^a 

7'Aa  'ma 

In  multiplying  fractions,  the  numerators  are 
multiplied  together  and  the  denominators  like- 
wise,aB  %X^X^=^o=%s,  canceling  when  pos- 
sible. 

Mixed  numbers  may  be  multiplied  by  multi- 
plying the  parte  separately  and  adding  results, 
or  by  changing  to  improper  fractions  and  multi- 
plying as  with  proper  ones;  16Jx  12}— IGx  12 
=192;  16X1=8:  12xJ=3;  iX4=i;  192+8+3 
+i=203J;  or  16iXl2i=B%X''%=""%=203i. 


In  dividing  fractions,  invert  the  divisor  and 
multiply:  ^-H%=%X%=2%5 ;  2%-f-a%=%X%a 
=*%6=l%a=lH. 

Decimala  or  Decimal  Fractions. — These  were 
used  first  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, written  thus:  25 or  25^^;  the  notation 
now  current  developed  at  the  li^inning  of  the 
eighteenih  century. 

A  decimal  is  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10 
or  some  power  of  10,  not  usually  expressed,  but 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  a  period  or  decimal 
point  placed  at  the  right  of  units  or  left  of 
tenths.  The  point  is  read  and  when  it  separates 
an  integer  and  decimal.  Common  and  decimal 
fractions  are  easily  interchanged: — 

In  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals,  keep 
the  decimal  points  in  the  same  vertical  column. 
The  product  in  multiplication  contains  as  many 
decimal  places  as  the  sum  of  those  in  the  num- 
bers multiplied.  The  quotient  in  division  con- 
tains the  excess  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend 
over  those  in  the  divisor.  Short  methods; — 
o.  16.25X10=162.6;  X100=1625.;  X100f;t=16250. 
6.  16.25X  .1=1.625;  X  .01=.1625;  X  .00l=.OI625 
e.  16.25-5-10=1.625;  -f-l«0=.1625;  ^1000=.0ie25 
d.   16.25-^. 1=162.6;-*- .01=1626.;-!- .001=ia25a 

Buying  and  selling: — 

1.  To  find  value  of  articles  sold  by  the  hun- 
dred (C) :  point  otT  two  places  and  multiply  hy 
cost;  cost  of  600  lbs.  of  nails  @  36c  per  CT; 
6.00x|0.35=$2.10,  coat. 

2.  To  find  value  by  the  thousand  (M) :  point 
off  3  places  and  multiply  by  coat;  cost  of  7500 
shingles  @  $14  per  M;  7.500x914=$106,  cost 

3.  To  find  value  the  ton  ( 2000  lbs. ) :  point 
ofl'  three  places,  divide  by  2,  multiply  l^  cost 
per  ton :  Cost  of  8650  lbs.  of  hay  @  $12  per  T: 
8.650^2=4.326x$12=$51.90,  cost. 

Much  time  is  gained  by  the  use  of  aliquot 
parts;  a  part  of  a  number  contained  in  the 
number  an  integral  number  of  times  is  an  ali- 
quot part,  as,  12},  33^,  60,  and  25  are  aliquot 
parts  of  100. 

12i=i  of  100.    12Jx40=i  of  40X100=  500 
75  =1  of  100.    75  Xl6=3  of  1600=1200 
33^i=%  of  100.    600--33%=600X  Moo  X  ?i  =18 
16%--%  of  100.  6h-16%=6X%XMoo-36. 

Pwcentagc  is  the  process  of  computing  by 
hundredth»  or  per  cents.,  and  includes  all  opera- 
tions in  which  100  is  the  basis  of  computation: 
Commercial  Diaoounts,  Gain  and  Loss,  Commis- 
sion and  Brokerage,  Insurance,  Taxes,  Customs 
and  Duties,  Interest,  and  Banking,  Exchange, 
Stocks  and  Bonds,  The  terms  used  are:  Base 
(B),  the  number  of  which  a  per  cent,  is  taken; 
Rate  (R  or  %),  the  number  of  hundredths  of 
the  base  to  be  taken ;  Percentage  ( P ) ,  the  result 
obtained  by  taking  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
base  BxR=P;  P-^B=R;  P-i.R=B;  B+P= 
Amount  (A);  B— P=Difference  (D). 

a.  16%  %  of  60=%  of  60=10  P. 
6.  10^16%  %=10X9i=60R 

c.  l^+«)=i9<(o=%=16%  %  R. 

d.  60+10=70,  A  ;  60—10=50  D. 

The  processes  are  the  same  throughout  all  the 
computations,  though  different  names  are  used 
for  the  terms. 

Ba8e=Co8t,  capital,  principal,  valuation. 
Ratc=%  of  gain  or  Toss,  interest,  cd&tmi8BiqB.I  ^ 
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Percenta^=Gaia   or   loss,   discount,  interest, 
premium. 

Araouiit=Selling  price  with  gain,  total  cost. 
OiflEereoMW^SeUing  price  i.t  a  losa,  net  cost, 
proceeds. 

Important  Per  Cents  and  Their  Practional 
EquivalentB. 


Per 
Gent. 


Fracttonal 
VahUfl. 

1 

Per  1 
Cent. 

Fractional 
Taloei. 

Vi.  .6 

Tfi,  .K7S 

V*.  .25 

1 

%.  .166 

.75 

H.  .333 

M.  .2 

1 

ft.  .666 

ft.  .4 

6W% 

V^a.  .0625 

1, 1. 

^^s,  .0666 

.126 

8"*%  1 

Vit,  .oesB 

%.  .875 

ft,  .1111 

%.  .62ft 

Vi.  .1428 

Commerciaf  iNacovnt«. — reduction  from  the 
list  price  of  an  article,  from  the  amount  of  a 
bill  of  merchandise,  or  from  the  amount  of  a 
debt  is  called  a  commercial  or  trade  discount. 
Manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  wholesale  dealers 
usually  have  printed  lists  of  their  goods.  The 
prices  in  these  lists  are  frequently  printed 
higher  than  the  actual  selling  price  subject  to 
trade  discount  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  issuing 
new  catalogues  whenever  the  market  changes. 
These  changes  and  the  variation  in  quantity  pur- 
chased by  different  customers  cause  two  or  more 
discounts  called  a  series.  The  first  is  off  the  list 
price,  the  second  from  the  remainder,  and  so  on. 
To  find  the  net  selling  price  and  a  single  rate 
of  discount  equivalent  to  a  ceries:  25%,  33J%, 
and  10%  off;  100%  =  list  price;  m%—2.^%  = 
75%  ;  33%%  or  ^  of  75%='25%  ;  75%-25%^ 
S0%  ;  10%  or  Mo  of  5(1%  ^5%  ;  50%— 5%  ^45%. 
the  net  selling  price;  100% — 45%  =55%,  the  single 
equivalent  rate  of  discount.  Cf»t  of  Mil  of  goods 
amoonting  to  |60.  960X^oo  or  i%o=i433  cost  to 
buyer. 

Intereat  is  the  compensation  paid  for  the  use 
of  money  and  is  computed  at  a  certain  per  cent, 
jier  year  of  the  sum  borrowed.  Six  per  cent,  is 
the  legal  rate  in  most  states.  In  the  commercial 
world  12  months  of  30  days  each,  or  360  days, 
are  called  a  year,  and,  though  not  exact,  it  is 
the  most  common  usa^.  The  United  States 
government  takes  exact  interest  (365  days),  and 
its  use  is  growing  among  business  men.  In  strict 
justice  it  IB  the  only  correct  method.  It  Is  less 
than  ordinary  interest. 

Interest  of  «500  f or  60  days  at  6%=S500X'hoo 
X(*%oo)Vii=$5,  ordinary  interest.  To  compute 
exact  interest  subtract  W.-*  of  the  onlinarv  interest 
from  itself.  $5XW8=«0.067.  $5— ?0.067=^.93, 
exact  interest. 

Having  found  Intereat  at  6%,  the  other  rates 
can  be  found  thus: — 

12%=:2X6%  7%=^6of6%4-6% 
8%  of  6%  +6%  fi%  =6% of  6% 
9%=I^X0%  4%=6%-Hof6% 
S%=V»of6%  2%-=%  of  6% 

Compound  Interest  Is  the  interest  computed 
at  certain  intervals  on  the  sum  of  the  principal 
and  unpaid  interest.  It  is  used  by  savings  banks 
and  life  insurance  companies. 

Bank  Discount  is  the  compensation  paid  for 
the  use  of  borrowed  money,  at  the  time  of  bor- 


romng  for  the  time  given  in  the  note.  It  Is 
computed  like  interest  and  subtracted  from  the 
principal,  the  remainder  being  called  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

AlgebriL — ^In  the  Aahmes  copy  before  men- 
tionedi  the  simple  equation  appears  thus:  "Hau 
(literally  heap),  its  seventh,  its  whole,  it  makes 

10" ;  if  put  in  modern  symbols  means  ^  +  x=19. 

The  Egyptians  made  no  further  progress  in 
algebra;  the  Greeks  used  it  in  connection  with 
their  wonderful  system  of  geometry.  In  Euclid 
(c.  300  B.  C),  we  find  formulas  for  (o+6)2 
with  Qther  algebraic  relations  worked  out  by 

r metric  figures.  Heron  of  Alexandria  (e.  100 
C.)  solved  quadratic  equations.  To  Dio]^an- 
tus  (last  half  of  third  or  first  half  of  fourth 
century  A.  D. )  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  book 
written  upon  algebra  chiefiy.  He  used  one  un- 
known quantity,  the  symbols  for  equality  and 
subtraction,  while  his  favorite  subject  was  inde- 
terminate equations  of  the  second  degree.  Ar- 
yabhatta,  a  Hindu  mathematician  (470),  made 
some  contributions,  but  no  additions  to  the  sci- 
ence. About  800  tiiere  came  from  Khwarazm,  a 
province  of  central  Asia,  a  mathematician,  known 
from  his  birthplace  as  Al-Khowarazmi,  who 
wrote  the  first  great  work  and  gave  tlie  science 
its  present  name.  He  called  it  al-jabir;  it  be- 
came in  Latin,  algebrae,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
English,  algiebar,  and  modern  English,  algebra, 
li'or  700  years  little  advance  was  made  in  the 
science,  until  i.i  Italy,  Cardano,  Tartaglia,  Ferro, 
and  Fiori  solved  cubic  equations.  Vieta,  a 
Frenchman,  was  the  founder  of  our  present  sym- 
bolic system  (1601). 

Algebra  is  the  study  of  certain  functions,  in- 
cluding in  a  large  degree  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions. Letters  represent  quantity  or  number, 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  denoting  known  values  and 
X,  y,  z,  the  unknown.  A  figure  before  &  letter, 
as  Do,  is  the  numerical  coefficiimt  and  means  that 
a  is  multiplied  b^  0.  When  no  numerical  coeffi- 
cient is  used,  1  IS  understood.  A  small  figure, 
placed  after  and  a  little  above  a  letter,  is  an 
exponent ;  it  shows  how  many  times  a  number 
lias  been  multiplied  by  itself,  as  o''— oXoXO. 

The  signs  +  and  —  have  two  distinct  uses: 
one  as  symbols  of  operation,  as  10 — 8  and  i+Z, 
the  other  that  of  quality,  as  — 0. 

Addition  and  Subtraciion. — In  both  these 
processes  simitar  or  like  quantities  are  written 
m  the  same  vertical  column.  To  add,  begin  at 
the  left  and  add  the  numerical  coefflcients ;  when 
the  signs  are  unlike  (both  plus  and  minus),  add 
all  the  plus  quantities  and  all  the  minus  quan- 
tities separately;  find  the  difference  between 
their  sums  and  place  the  sign  of  the  greater  sum 
before  the  result  in  each  column.  To  tubtract, 
consider  the  signn  of  the  lower  quantity  dianged 
and  add  as  previously. 

Add,  — 2a+36 — 4c      Subtract.  — 2o  +  36— 4c 


— 6a+26+3o 
4a— 3&— Zo 


3a— 26-f  0 


Dif.  —6a+Sh—5e 

Sum.  —30+26^0^ 

Bigns  of  aggregation,  brackets,  including  the 
brace,  parenthesis,  and  vinculum,  occur  fre- 
quently to  show  that  the  expressions  within 
them  are  treated  as  one  quantity.  If  a  minus 
precedes  an  expression,  all  the  signs  within  the 
brackets  are  changed  when  the  quantities  are 
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combined;  if  preceded  by  a  plus  no  change  is 
made.  In  removing  the  brackets  begin  with 
cither  the  inner  or  outer  pair:— 

1.  a— [a+6— (o— (i— «)  +c] 
=0— [0+&— (<^-d+c)  +0] 
=a— to+6— -c+d— «  +c] 
=a —  a—b+  e—d+e  — c 
=  —  b—d+  e   

2,  a~ia+h—(c—d—e)-i-el 
—a —  a — 6+(c — d — e) — o 
=o —  a — 6+  c — d — e  —e 
=o —  a — 6+  c — d+e  — o 
=        —6—  d+e 

Multiplication.  aXb^ah.  a  (  6-j-c+d  )=ai+ 
oc+ad.  2aX3a  =  fia*  232^  x  la»b'  =Ua^bK 
Numerical  coeflicienta  are  always  multiplied, 
exponents  always  added.  Like  signs  produce  + 
and  iralike  signs  — .  Begin  at  the  left  to 
multiply: — 

(2a+3&)  (a— 2b).  2a+Zb 

a— 26  - 


2«s+3o5 
— iab — 662 

2a2_at— Ofc! 

a 

/H'vuton.   a-*-h=f^.  6a-t-2n=3.  4aS69-t-2a6=2a&. 

Xumerical  coeflicients  are  divided  and  exponents 
are  subtracted.  The  same  law  of  signs  followB 
as  in  multiplication: — 


1.  gg+aaft+hg 
a  +  6 
(t»+2a6-f-6» 

+o6+6» 


a+6 


a-\-h 


2.  ac+grf— 7&C— 76d 

ac+ orf— 7ftc— 7M 
«c  ~-7bc 

+ad  ~7bd 
+od  — 7bd 


Multiplication  formulas  or  short  methods: — 

1.  (a+6)a=a2+2fl6+6s. 

The-square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  equals 
the  square  of  the  first,  +  twice  the  product  of 
the  first  by  the  second,  -{-  the  square  of  the 
second. 

2.  { a— 6 )  ==:as— 2a6+  b^. 

The  square  of  the  difference  of  two  quantities 
equals  the  square  of  the  first,  —  twice  the  prod- 
uct of  the  first  the  second,  +  the  square  of 
the  second. 

3.  ((^— 6)  {o+6)=oa— 6«. 

The  product  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of 
two  quantities  equals  the  difference  of  their 
squaren. 

4.  The  binomial  theorem:  a  binomial  con'^iste 
of  two  terms,  as  a+bi  the  formula  for  raining 
a  binomial  to  any  power  is  called  the  binomial 
theorem.  With  n  representing  any  value  i^tated 
thus: — 

(of6)-=n"-)-nrt"— ift+  a— «6*+ 

1    <  2 

n(n-l)  (B-2)^,_afc«  ,  .  .  . 
1.2.3 

Whenever  n  occurs  in  the  formula  write  3. 
(a+6)3=(»s+3o56+3a6*+6».  Practice  with  these 
formulas  will  f;ivc  facility  in  multiplication, 
diviftion,  factoring  by  inspipction  all  fractional 
work  and  equations. 


Factoring. — ^This  process  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance in  algebra ;  time  is  saved  and  greater  ease 
secured  in  solutions.  The  most  important  types 
of  factored  expressions  are:  (1)  ao+ac,  involv- 
ing a  monomial;  (2)  aa^-^-bx+c,  the  general 
trinomial  quadratic  in  «/  (3)  cases  involving 
the  binomial  factors  of  the  form  w — a. 

Equations. — The  expression  of  equality  between 
two  quantities  is  an  equation:  6  +  7=13,  or  a+6 
=7.  The  numerical  value  of  the  first  member 
equals  the  numerical  value  of  the  second  mem- 
ber. An  equation  is  satisfied  by  a  set  of  numbers 
which,  substituted  for  Uie  letters  in  the  equa- 
tion, make  the  value  of  the  two  members  equal ; 
as,  iP — y=5,  when  x=S  and  y=3,  thus  8 — 3=:5. 
To  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  its  roots,  that  is, 
the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which 
satisfy  the  equation;  9  is  a  root  of  2«+2=20. 
A  simple  or  linear  equation  is  one  of  the  first 
degree,  or  one  which  in  its  simplest  form  con- 
tains only  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity: Qx — ^2=6«+7.    Fractional  equations  con- 

Uin  fractions:  ^=^^'  equations 

have  at  least  one  unknown  quantity  expressed 
by  a  letter  or  letters:  «+a=&a — c.  Simulttme- 
ous  equations  are  groups  of  equations  which  can 
be  satisfied  by  the  same  values  for  the  unknown 
quantities:  «+2y=5  and  7ie— 3y=l.  A  quadratic 
equation,  or  one  of  the  second  degree,  contains 
the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity,  but  no 
higher  power :  — 4jr=7.  The  solution  of 
equations  depends  upon  the  following  principles: 
that  the  same  number  may  be  addol  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  both  members,  or  both  members 
may  be  multiplied  or  divided  the  same  num- 
ber without  changing  their  value.  Terms  may  be 
transposed  from  one  member  to  another 
chan^ng  their  signs: — 
0»— 6==4ar+ 1 

6j! — ix~l-j-S.  Subtracting  4x  and  adding  6. 
2x=6  Uniting. 
!F:=3  Dividing  by  2. 
Oeometry.  Tliia  branch  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence Is  the  science  which  treats  of  forms  in 
space.  The  origin  of  the  name,  which  means 
"earth  measure"  or  "measure  of  land,"  is  at- 
tributed by  Herodotus  to  the  resurvey  of  the 
Efrrptian  fields  after  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Nile.  Thalea  introduced  it  from  i^ypt  into 
Greece,  where  it  was  highly  developed.  I^hag- 
oras,  who  was  Thales's  pupil,  discovered  new 
proportions  and  formulated  deductive  geometry. 
Anaxagoras,  Antiphon,  Hippocrates,  Democritus, 
Theodorus,  and  Plato  followed,  the  latter  devis- 
ing a  method  of  analysis  and  emphasizing  the  need 
of  accurate  definitions.  Eudoxus  invent^  propor- 
tion ;  Aristotle  improved  many  of  the  definitions, 
but  Euclid's  work  (300  B.  C. )  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  development  of  the  science  because  of  his 
simple  and  perfect  logic.  Euclid's  "Elements" 
consists  of  15  books  and  divides  the  subject  into 
"elementary"  and  "higher"  geometry.  The  ele- 
mentarj'  plane  geometry  studied  to-day  is  based 
upon  Euclid's  "E'ements."  No  other  theories 
were  advanced  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Pascal  and  Descartes  made  some  discoveries  in 
calculus,  and  Monge,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  reiistabltshed  pure  geometry  in  contrast 
to  Descartes'  "analytical."  Since  then  the 
methods  have  been  (>xt«nded,  but  ten  of  Euclid's 
books  are  conceded  valid  for  all  geometry. 
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Two  great  systems  have  grown  out  of  Euclid's 
analytic  and  aynthetio  or  modem,  which  em- 
brace descriptive  and  projective  geometry. 
Detcriptive  geometry  treats  oi  the  graphic  solu* 
tion  ol  all  proUems  involving  three  dimensions. 
It  is  a  powerful  agent  in  solving  problems  in 
mechanics,  as  planning  machinery,  arches,  con- 
duits, bridges,  etc.  Projective  geometry  investi- 
gates the  properties  of  figures  by  projections, 
representations  of  any  object  on  a  perspective 
plane.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  mathe- 
matics and  geography.  As  the  object  of  geome- 
try is  the  indirect  measurement  of  magnitude, 
further  to  show  the  relation  ot  different  magni- 
tudes, it  is  applied  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
the  theory  of  the  pendulum,  to  optics,  to  me- 
chanical arts,  especially  to  civil,  military,  and 
navat  engineering,  and  to  sculpture. 

Plane  geometry  treats  of  figures  all  of  whose 
points  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

Theorem. — Jn  an  iaoaceleg  triangle  the  angtea 
opponte  the  equal  sides  are  equal. 

Given  the  isosceles  A  ABC  in 
which  AB=BC,  to  prove  ^A= 
^C.  Proof.  Let  BD  be  drawn 
so  as  to  bisect  AABC  ;  then, 
in  ▲  ABD  and  DBC,  AB=BC  ; 
also  BD=BD  and  ^ABD= 
ZCBD.-.  AABD  =  ACBD, 
because  two  triangles  are  equal, 
if  two  sides  and  the  included  / 
of  one  are  equal,  respectively, 
to  two  sides  and  the  indnded 
^  of  the  other  ZA^ZC, 
because  they  are  homologous 
angles  of  equal  tiiangles. 
Solid  geometry  treats  of  solids  or  of  the  prop* 
erties  of  space  of  three  dimensions. 

Theorem. — The  volume  of  any  pyramid  is  equal 
to  one  third  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  alti- 
tude. 


Given  the  pyramid  O— ABCDF.  V=volnme, 
B=::«rea  of  base,  H=«Jtitude,  to  prove  V=it  BXH. 
Proof.  Through  any  lateral  edse,  as  OD,  and  the 
diagonals  of  the  base,  AD  and  AO,  pass  planes 
dividing  the  pyramid  into  A  pvraniids  ;  then  V  = 
the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  all  the  A  pyramidtt. 
The  volume  of  each  A  pyramid  =J  its  base  X  H, 
hence  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  all  the  A  pyra- 
mids =>  ^  sum  of  their  bases  X  H,  or  ^  BXH,  by 
snhstltntinff  a  quantity  for  ita  equal.  .  * .  V  =  i 
XBXM.  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Byper-Qeometry. — Many  geometers  have  been 
led  by  their  investigations  to  seek  the  properties 
of  figures  in  space  of  more  than  three  dimen- 


sions. A  so-called  fourth  dimension  has  been 
developed,  but  it  can  only  be  demonstrated  by 
the  use  of  symbols.  It  is  founded  on  the  theories 
of  motion: — 

The  path  of  a  moving  point  is  a  line. 

The  path  of  a  moving  line  is  a  surface. 

The  path  of  a  moving  surface  is  a  solid. 

The  path  of  a  moving  solid  is  n. 

Trigt>noinetry. — This  treats  of  the  relations  of 
angles  in  general  and  of  tlie  methods  of  express- 
ing them  by  numbers  for  the  purposes  of  mathe 
matical  computation.    It  is  used  in  astronomy, 

Physics,  and  engineering.  Plane  trigonometry 
reats  of  plane  angles  and  triangles.  8pherioal 
trigonometry  treats  of  spherical  angles  and  tri- 
angles. The  computations  consist  m  determin- 
ing from  the  given  Or  known  parts  of  a  triangle 
those  parts  that  are  unknown  and  required.  A 
triangle  consists  of  six  parts,  three  sides  and 
three  included  angles.  All  parts  can  be  deter- 
mined when  one  side  and  any  two  other  parts 
are  known.  The  quadrant  is  the  primary  unit  of 
trigonometry. 


The  functions  of  trigonometry  are  the  ratios 
of  certain  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  In 

the  figure,  the  ratio      is  called  the  sine  of  the  an- 
c 

gle  6  and  is  cmnmonly  written  sin.  Q  =  ~.  The 

c 

ratio      is  called  the  cosine  of  the  angle  6,  com- 
e 

monly  written  cos.  8=:  — .  The  ratio  .His  the  tan* 
e  0 

gent  td  6  and  is  written  tan.  Q  =.? .  The  ratio  L 

0  a 

Is  the  cotangent  of  0  and  is  written  cot.  O 

a 

The  ratio    is  the  secant  of  0,  written  sec.  0  =  • 
0  b 

The  ratio  '  istheroeecantof  0,  written  coeec.  e=£* 
a  a 

These  are  called  the  functions  and  co-functions 
whose  numerical  values  with  the  values  in 
inches,  feet,  etc.,  constitute  the  alphabet  of  trigo- 
nometry. These  ratios  are  calculated  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  to  six  places  of  decimals  to  be 
used  as  divisors  or  multipliers.  Tables  of  loga- 
rithms were  devised  to  simplify  these  processes. 

P&AOTIOAL  GEOHETBT. 

G-clrcnmterence.  D-dlsmeter.  K^rsdhis. 

A»srea.  V-volume;  AL^altitude:  B>=base. 

C-DXS.Mie;  G-RX6.28S185 :  B-GX.lfiUU:  D-CX 
.81831. 

A-R"X3.1416:  A-D«X.785<;  CX.OTQSS;  %Cxm 
Side  of  equilateral  A  Inwribed  Id  cfrcle=Dx.«fi. 
Bide  of  BQuare  Inscribed  In  circle -DX.7071 ;  CX-225. 
Bide  of  square  equal  In  A  to  frtveu  circle =Ox.282. 
Aof  i=BXXAl.:  A  otparallelogramH^BXAl. 
A  ot  ellll>Be'-Bum  of  2DX-7(^^;  average  ot  2DX3.1416. 
A  of  sphere -CXD;  D'XS.Mlfi;  0«X.8183. 
VotBPhere-AX%D;  1>»X.5236:  R"X4.1RH«;  C«X.0I6Ha7. 
Side  of  largeflt  cube  cut  from  ephere=RXl.ldl7. 
Snrtace  of  cube  -6xA  of  one  of  its  sides. 
V  of  cone  or  pyramid-A  ot  BXi&  Al. 
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TO  CAIXTUUTE  THE  COST  OF  PIASTESZH6, 
FAIHTINa.  OB  OAIiCnUKZNO  A  BOOH.    (1)  M«m- 

ure,  in  feet   ihe  distance  around  the  walla. 

(2)  Multiplj-  this  length  by  the  height  of  the  room. 

(3)  Add  to  this  the  area  oi  the  ceilinj;. 

(4)  Subtract  the  areas  of  (o)  windows,  (fc)  doors, 
(e)  base  boards. 

-  (5)  Divide  remainder  bjr  9  to  reduce  to  sqnare  yards. 
(6)  Moltiply  the  Dumber  of  winkra  jrarda  hjr  the  coat 

per  aqnare  rara. 

TO  CAI.OUZ.ATE  THE  COST  OF  PAFEBINa  A 
BOOU.  Wall  paper  is  made  in  rolls  18  inches  wida 
and  (single  roUa)  8  yards  long  or  (double  rolls)  16 
yards  long. 

A  roll  of  border  ii  the  same  length  as  a  roll  of  Tall 
paper. 

There  Is  always  waste  in  matching,  which  must  be 
allowed  for;  ana  the  height  of  the  room  haa  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  number  of  strips  which  can  be  cut 
from  a  roll.  Often  a  double  roll  cuts  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  does  a  single  roll. 

There  is  abo  difficulty  in  allowing  for  doors,  win- 
dows, and  irregularities  In  abape. 

Small  pieces  are  used  over  doors  and  windows. 

(1)  Measure  the  distance  around  the  room  (perim- 
eter) In  yards,  subtracting  the  width  of  doors  and 
windows. 

(2)  Multiply  the  number  of  yards  by  2,  which  givps 
the  number  of  strips  required,  because  a  roll  is  a  half- 
yard  (18  inches)  wide. 

(3)  Find  the  number  of  strips  which  can  be  cut 
from  a  roll. 

-  (4)  Divide  the  number  of  stripe  required  by  the 
number  of  strips  which  can  be  cut  from  a  roll.  The 
quotient  is  the  number  of  rolls  required. 

TO  CALOUUTE  THB  NUHBEB  OF  TABDS  OF 
CABFET  NEEDED  FOB  A  BOOM.  Ingrain  carpet  i8 
usually  86  inches  (1  yard)  wide. 

Brussels  is  27  Inches  l\  jard)  wide. 

Borders  tor  carpet  are  23^  Inches        yard)  wlds. 

One  yard  long  of  ingrain  carpet  contalna  one  aqnare 
yard. 

One  yard  long  of  Brassela  contains  %  aqnare  yard. 
Due  allowance  la  to  be  made  for  losa  from  cutting 
and  matching. 

(1)  Decide  which  way  of  the  room  the  carpet  is  to 
ran.    Then  measure  the  other  way  for  width  of  room. 

(2)  Divide  the  width  of  Ihe  room  by  the  width  of  the 
carpet.    This  result  gives  the  number  of  strips  required. 

(3)  Find  the  length  of  each  atrip  (making  proper 
allowance  for  matching). 

(4)  Multiply  the  length  of  each  strip,  in  yards,  by 
the  number  of  strips  required.  The  result  is  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  carpet  which  will  be  needed. 

When  border  is  needed,  the  distance  aronnd  the  room 
(measured  at  the  base  board),  in  yarda,  gives  tiie 
number  of  yards  of  border  needed. 

TO  KBASDBB  LTJICBBB.  A  board  foot  is  1  foot 
long,  1  foot  wide,  and  1  Inch  (or  less)  thick. 

(1)  HnltiEdy  the  length  in  feet  by  the  width  in  feet. 
This  givea  tne  number  of  board  feet,  if  the  piece  is 
1  inch  or  less  thidc.  Or 

(2)  Multiply  the  length  In  feet  by  the  width  in  tnehea 
and  divide  by  12.  This  also  will  fpva  the  number  of 
board  feet  in  the  piece,  if  it  is  1  inch  or  less  thick. 

Where  Ihe  piece  is  more  than  1  inch  thick: — 

(1)  Multiply  length  In  feet  by  width  in  feet,  and  this 
product  by  tnickness  in  inches.  Or 

(2)  Multiply  length  in  feet  by  width  In  Inches,  and 
this  product  by  thickness  In  inches,  and  divide  the 
whole  product  by  13, 

TO  FIKD  THE  NVMBEB  OF  SHZKOLES  BE- 
qUIBED  TO  COVEB  A  BOOF.  Shingles  are  either 
12,  14,  or  16  inches  long.  They  are  of  varying  widths, 
but  the  average  width  of  a  shingle  is  taken  at  4  inches. 

Each  bunch  of  shingles  is  regarded  as  containing  250 
shingles,  each  4  Inches  wide,  because  a  bunch  of 
shingles  consiala  of  25  double  layers  (or  60  ningle 
layers)  each  20  inches  (the  width  of  5  average  shingles) 
wide.  For  this  reason  the  bunch  is  regarded  as  con- 
taining 2S0  shingles,  and  4  such  bunches  make  a 
thousand  shingles. 

Shingles  are  usually  laid  with  4  inches  of  the  butt, 
or  thick  part,  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  other  parts 
of  the  shingles  overlapping. 

!1)  Find  the  whole  area  of  the  roof  in  square  inehes. 
2)  Multiply  the  width  of  an  average  shingle  {4 
Inches)  by  tne  number  of  Inches  of  the  shingle  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather.  _  , 

(8)  Divide  the  whole  area  of  the  roof  In  square 
Inchea  by  the  last-named  product  and  the  result  ia  the 
mxmber  of  shingles  required.  .... 

(4)  Tq  And  cost,  divide  number  of  shingles  re- 
quired by  1,000,  multiply  quotient  by  cost  per  M. 


TO  BSTDCATB  BBIOKWOBK.    These  facta  r«ard* 

Ing  brickwork  are  useful  in  calcutatloBS : — 

A  brick  Is  4  Inches  wide,  2^  inches  thick,  and 
inches  long. 

Allow  bricks  to  each  superficial  foot  of  a  brick 
wall  4  Inchea  (one  brick)  thick. 

Allow  15  bricks  for  eadi  sapOTflcial  foot  of  waB  9 
inches  (two  bricks)  thid. 

Allow  K  of  an  inch  to  the  length  and  thidmasi  of 
eadi  brick  to  allow  for  moitar  in  rough  walls;  but  in 
face  brickwork  allow  only  M  inch. 

Allow  5  per  cent,  of  bride  for  waste  and  breakage. 

When  estimating  by  the  cuble  yard,  allow  600  bricka 
to  the  cubic  yard. 

For  face  work  with  narrow  Joints  aDow  BT5  bricka  tc 
the  cubic  yard. 

In  estimating  material  lor  a  brick  wail  actual  meas- 
urements are  taken  making  allowance  for  openings. 

In  ettimating  labor  girt  measurements  are  taken, 
and,  usually,  a  stated  allowance  made  for  openings, 
which  is  generally  covered  by  contract.  In  OTdinary 
chimneys  each  brick  is  laid  on  its  broadest  face  and 
the  walls  are  four  inches  thick. 

CONTEHTS  OF  BIKS.  CZSTEBNS,  TANHS,  BTO^ 
IN  BUSHELS,  GALLONS.  BABBELS,  ETO.: — 

A  heaped  bushel  contains  2,747.71  cuble  Inehas. 

A  stricken  bushel  contains  2,150.42  cubic  Inches. 

A  peck  containa  537.6  cubic  inches. 

A  quart  contains  67.2  cubic  inches. 

A  pint  contains  33.6  cubic  inches. 

A  hogshead  contains  8.422  cubic  feet. 

A  barrel  contains  4.211  cubic  feet. 

A  gallon  (liquid)  contains  281  cubic  inches. 

A  quart  (liquid)  contains  67.75  cubic  Inches. 

A  pint  (liquid)  contains  28.875  cubic  indies. 

(1)  Find  the  cubic  contents  of  the  vnsel  or  bin  In 
incbes.  .  ^  . 

(2)  Divide  the  contents  by  the  number  ol  emblc 
inches  contained  in  the  chosen  unit,  whether  fauon, 
bushel,  or  barrel. 

For  quick,  rough  estimates  it  may  be  remembered 
that  1  cubic  foot  equals  nearly  .63  of  a  heaped  bushel, 
or  equals  nearly  .80  of  a  atricken  bushel,  or  ei^uala 
nearly  7.5  liquid  gallons,  or  equals  nineteen  eightieths 
of  a  barrel.  These  fractions  are  to  be  used  aa  multi- 
pliers of  the  cubic  contents  in  correapondtng  dimenaiona. 
Thus — 

Volume  in  cubic  feetX-^^  gives  the  number  of  heaped 
bushels.  -    ._,  . 

Volume  in  cubic  feet  X -80  gives  number  of  atricken 
bushels.  .        .  ,.  .. 

Volume  in  cubic  feetx7.5  gives  number  of  liquid 
gallons.  ,  ,  , 

Volume  in  cubic  feetxnine'een  eightieths  gives  the 
number  of  barrels. 

CAFACITY  OP  OISTEBKS.  „ 

FOB  EACH  10  INCHES  IN  DEPTH, 

25      feet  in  diameter  holds  3059  gallona 

20      feet  in  diameter  holds  1058  gallons 

15      feet  in  diameter  holds  1101  gallons 

14      feet  in  diameter  holda   059  gallona 

18     feet  in  diameter  holda   627  gallona 

12     feet  in  diameter  holds   705  gallona 

11     feet  in  diameter  holds   592  faBona 

10     feet  In  diameter  holds   489  gallona 

9     feet  in  diameter  holds  890  gallonB 

8     feet  in  diameter  holda  818  gallona 

7  feet  In  diameter  holds   289  gallona 

6^  feet  in  diameter  holds   206  gallona 

6      feet  in  diameter  holds   176  gallons 

5      feet  in  diameter  holds   122  gallona 

4H  feet  in  diameter  holds   99  gallona 

4      feet  in  diameter  holds   7B  gallons 

8  feet  in  diameter  holds   44  gallona 

2M  feet  in  diameter  holds   80  gallons 

2     feet  in  diameter  holds   19  gaSkam 

BOXES  OF  DZFFEBENT  HEASUBB.    A  box  24 

inches  long  by  16  inches  wide,  and  38  inchea  deep, 
will  contain  a  barrel  (3  bushels). 

A  box  24  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide,  and  14 
Inches  deep,  wilt  contain  half  a  barrel. 

A  box  16  inches  square,  and  8  2-5  inches  deep,  will 
contain  one  bushel. 

A  box  16  inches  long  by  8  2-5  inchea  niAit,  and  8 
inches  deep,  will  contain  half  a  buahel. 

A  box  8  inches  long  by  8  2-S  inchea  wide,  ana  8 
inchea  deep,  will  contain  one  peck. 

A  box  8  inches  squard,  and  4  1-5  Inches  deep,  will 
contain  one  gallon.  ,   .    .  _ 

A  box  7  inches  long  by  4  inches  Wide  and  *  4-S 
inches  deep,  will  contain  half  a  gallon. 

A  box  4  inches  square,  and  4  1*5  Inches  deep,  wm 
contain  one  quart. 
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ASTBONOMT. 


Stan. — Stars  are  suns.  They  are  so  far 
•way  that  they  appear  very  Btuall  and  their 
motions  make  only  very  alight  changes  in  their 
apparent  positions.  The  nearest  star  known  to 
US  is  275,000  times  as  far  from  us  as  we  are 
distant  from  the  sun,  i.  e.,  275,000  times  94,000,- 
000  miles.  The  light  from  the  btars  travels 
at  the  rate  of  186,330  miles  per  second.  There 
are  probably  over  100,000,000  stars  cither  visihie 
or  capable  of  affecting  delicate  photographic 
apparatus.  Only  5,000  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  stars  are  divided  into  magnitudes 
based  upon  the  amount  of  light  they  send  to  us. 
There  are  20  of  the  first  magnitude,  05  of  the 
second,  190  of  the  third,  425  of  the  fourth,  1,100 
of  the  fifth,  and  3,200  of  the  sixth.  There  are 
in  all  about  200,000  stars  in  the  first  nine  mag- 
nitudes. The  light  received  from  a  first  ma^i* 
tude  star  is  100  times  that  received  from  a  sixth 
magnitude  star.  The  motion  of  the  stars,  while 
considerable,  is  apparently  very  slight,  because 
they  are  so  far  away.  The  greatest  motion  ap- 
pa'^nt  to  us  is  that  of  an  eighth  magnitude  star 
in  the  southern  heavens,  which  passes  through 
an  arc  of  8.7  seconds  in  a  year.  At  this  rate  it 
would  take  220  years  to  traverse  a  space  equal 
to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon.  The 
earliest  known  catalc^e  showing  the  positions 
of  the  stars  is  that  of  Hipparchus  (100-170), 
who  listed  1,080  stars;  Tyeho  Brabe  (1546-1601) 
listed  1,005  stars  in  1580;  Lalande  (1732-1807) 
noted  47,390  stars;  Argelander  (1799-1875), 
324,198  stars  all  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 
SchOnfeld  (1828-1891)  added  133,659  stars  from 
the  southern  hemisphere;  Gould  (1824-1896) 
added  32,468  stars  in  Argentina;  and  a  move- 
ment is  now  on  foot  to  photograph  the  entire 
area  of  the  heavens,  requiring  22,000  plfttes, 
though  for  the  present  only  about  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  the  brightest  stars  will  be  measured 
and  catalogued.  The  Milky  Way  is  a  band  of 
light  about  20°  wide  extending  entirely  around 
the  sky  and  composed  of  myriads  of  small  stars 
visible  by  instruments.  The  Pole  Star,  or 
Polaris,  is  a  second  magnitude  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Minor,  or  the  Little  Bear.  Ito 
height  above  the  horizon  is  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  In  the  Big  Dipper,  or  Ursa  Major,  there 
are  two  stars  which  »irm  the  side  of  the  dipper 
farthest  from  the  handle.  The  line  of  these  two, 
when  produced  about  five  times  their  distance 
apart,  will  strike  the  Pole  Star.  For  this  reason 
the  two  stars  are  called  pointers.  Polaris  is  a 
double  star,  one  part  is  a  star  a  little  fainter 
than  the  second  magnitude,  the  other  a  little 
fainter  than  the  ninth.  The  parta  are  18.5  sec- 
onds distant  from  one  another.  It  takes  the 
light  from  the  North  or  Pole  Star  over  40  years 
to  reach  ns.  If  from  any  cause  Polaris  ceasral 
to  emit  light,  it  would  be  more  than  40  years 
before  we  should  find  that  fact  out.  A  con- 
venient sort  of  celestial  yardstick  is  the  distance 
from  the  first  pointer  of  the  Dipper  to  the  Pole 
Star,  which  is  about  ^S".  The  distance  between 
the  two  "pointers"  is  about  5°  20'.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  moon  is  about  half  a  degree. 

Constellations. — These  are  groups  of  stars 
classified  by  the  religion  of  the  ancients  and 

{treserved  by  astronomers  for  convenience  in 
ocatiog  individual  stars.   Ursa  Major,  or  the 


Greater  Bear,  contains  the  familiar  Big  Dipper. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  takes  the  light  from  this 
system  over  100  years  to  reach  us.  Mizar,  a 
star  at  the  bend  of  the  handle,  is  a  notable 
double  star.  Near  it  is  a  little  star,  Alcor,  of 
the  fifth  magnitude.  Caaaiopeia  is  in  a  line 
from  the  middle  of  the  handle  of  the  dipper, 
through  the  North  Star,  and  about  on  the 
other  side  of  the  North  Star,  Polaris  is  about 
midway  between  these  two  constellations.  Cas- 
siopeia takes  the  form  of  a  W  composed  of  seven 
stars.  Light  from  this  system  reaches  us  in  a 
little  more  than  nine  years.  Lyra  is  noted  for 
its  bright,  conspicuous  star,  Vega.  If  the  sun 
were  as  far  from  us  as  Vega  now  is,  the  sun 
would  be  only  yfrr  bright  as  Vega  is.  Her- 
cules  lies  between  Lyra  and  Corona  Borealis. 
It  contains  one  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
nine  of  the  third,  and  twelve  of  the  fourth. 
There  is  in  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  star 
clusters  in  the  whole  sky,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  on  a  clear,  dark  night.  Scorpio,  one  of  the 
constellations  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  finest  of  the 
southern  constellations  visible  in  the  north,  lies 
in  the  Milky  Way.  Antares,  a  fiery-red  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  gives  a  light  equal  to  900 
of  our  suns.  Corona  Borealis,  or  the  Northern 
Crown,  lies  to  the  west  of  Hercules,  and  con- 
sists of  a  semicircle  of  six  small  stars.  Boiiteg, 
or  the  Hunter,  is  a  large  constellation  near  the 
Northern  Crown  and  extending  north  from  the 
equator.  Areturus,  a  brilliant  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  is  the  most  notable  star  in  this 
group.  Its  light  reaches  us  in  100  years  and  it 
is  equal  in  brilliancy  to  1,300  of  our  suns.  Leo, 
the  Lion,  contains  a  sickle  of  seven  stars,  of 
which  Regulua  is  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is 
at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  sickle  and  the 
ecliptic  passes  very  close  to  it,  Andromeda  in 
just  south  of  Cassiopeia.  It  contains  the  Great 
Nebula,  which  is  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Perseus  is  in  the  Milky  Way,  near  Andromeda. 
It  is  noted  for  the  star  Algol,  or  the  Demon,  of 
varying  brightness.  Auriga,  the  Charioteer,  lies 
east  of  Perseus.  Its  brightest  star  is  Capella, 
whose  light  reaches  us  in  32  years  and  is  equal 
to  220  of  our  suns.  Taurus  is  noted  for  the 
groups,  the  Hyades,  containing  the  red  star 
Aldebaran,  and  the  Pleiades,  forming  a  small 
dipper-like  group  of  seven  stars,  one  of  which 
is  so  faint  that  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  "lost," 
though  fairly  good  eyesight  may  detect  it  un- 
aided. The  brightest  star  of  the  Pleiades  ii 
Alcyone,  whose  light  reaches  us  in  267  years 
and  is  260  times  brighter  than  the  sun.  Orion 
lies  across  the  equator,  near  Taurus  and  Au- 
riga. Betelgeuse  and  Bigel  aire  famous  stars  in 
this  group;  the  Belt  of  Orion  is  a  row  of  stars; 
and  the  Sword  of  Orion  contains  the  Great 
Nebula.  Canis  Major,  or  the  Greater  Dog,  lies 
southeast  of  Orion.  It  contains  Sirius,  or  the 
Dog  Star,  one  of  the  stars  nearest  to  us.  yet  its 
light  takes  8.4  years  to  reach  us,  which  means 
that  it  is  47,000,000,000,000  miles  away.  Canis 
Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Dog,  is  east  of  Orion  and 
contains  Proeyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Gemini,  or  the  Twins,  is  just  north  of  Canis 
Minor.  It  contains  the  two  stars.  Castor  and 
Pollux;  both  are  juBt  a  little  below  the  first 
magnitu^ 
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Thtt  Xarth. — ^The  earth  Ib  in  shape  an  oUato 

spheroid,  i.  e.,  a  spherical  hody  bulging  at  the 
equator  and  flattened  at  the  poles.  The  longest 
are  actually  measured  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
that  extending  from  Hammerfeet  in  Norway  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  RiTer;  another,  almost 
as  long,  from  the  HimAlayas  to  the  soutbem 
extremity  of  India.  From  these  measurements 
it  is  concluded  that  the  radius  from  the  center 
to  the  sur&OB  at  the  equator  is  3,903.206  miles  j 
and  the  radius  at  the  poles,  3,049.790  miles. 
The  equatorial  diameter  is  nearly  27  miles 
greater  than  the  polar.  The  total  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  aoout  200,000,000  square  miles. 
At  latitude  0<=>,  or  at  the  equator,  one  degree  of 
latitude  is  68.704  miles;  at  30",  68.881  miles; 
at  60°,  69.23  miles;  and  at  90°,  or  at  the  poles, 
60.407  miles.  At  latitude  0^,  or  at  the  equator, 
one  degree  of  longitude  measures  60.662  miles; 
at  80O,  60.065  miles;  at  40o,  63,431  mUes;  at 
OC*,  34.914  miles;  and  at  OOo,  or  at  the  poles, 
all  the  meridians  intersect  and  there  is  no  longi- 
tude. The  average  density  of  the  earth  is  about 
6.6.  The  interior  of  the  earth  is  very  hot;  but 
the  theory  that  there  is  only  a  thin  crust  sur- 
rounding a  molten  mass  is  no  longer  believed  by 
astronomers  and  physicists.  It  is  now  held  that 
the  earth  is  a  solid  mass;  that  the  temperature 
within  is  above  the  melting  point  of  most  bodies 
at  the  surface,  but,  as  vm  melting  point  in- 
creases with  the  pressure.  It  is  belie^d  that  the 
pressure  within  the  earth  is  great  enough  to 
maintain  a  solid  state.  The  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  earth  consists  of  about  70  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  about  .0003 
per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  very  minute 
quantities  of  argon,  neon,  and  helium,  besides 
impurities.  The  atmosphere  extends  with  rap- 
idly decreasing  degrees  of  density  to  probably  a 
distance  of  100  miles  from  the  surntce  of  the 
earth;  but  by  f"''  the  greater  part  of  the  atmos- 
phne  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  surface.  Tlu 
earth  rotates  upon  iU  axis  and  causes  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night.  As  the  circumference 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  approximates  26,000 
miles,  and  since  the  earth  revolves  completely 
upon  its  axis  in  about  24  hours,  it  follows  that 
any  given  point  on  Mie  earth's  surface  rushes 
forward  from  west  to  east  at  a  rate  of  about 
1,000  miles  an  hour.  The  earth  rerolves  around 
the  son,  whidi  revolution  defines  the  year  and 
fixes  the  seasons.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  its 
path  around  the  sun,  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse,  but  varying  very  slightly  from  a  perfect 
circle.  As  the  orbit  of  the  earth  measures  over 
660,000,000  miles,  and  since  the  earth  moves 
over  this  space  in  one  year,  it  follows  that  the 
earth  travels  around  the  sun  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  miles  a  second.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  1,000  miles  an  hour  in  its  revolution  on  its 
aids.  Half  the  length  of  the  major  axis  of  this 
ellipse  is  93,000,000  miles,  and  this  is  the  mean 
or  average  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
When  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  it  is  said 
to  be  in  perihelion:  when  farthest  away,  in 
aphelion.  In  perihelion  the  earth  is  3,000.000 
miles  nearer  to  the  sun  than  when  in  aphelion. 
The  ecliptic  is  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun 
around  the  earth,  and  this  ecliptic  is  inclined 
to  the  equator  at  an  angle  of  about  23}  degrees. 

The  Aoon. — The  distance  of  the  moon  fnnn 
fhs  earth  varies  between  221,600  miles  and 


£02,070  miles.  Tba  aim  U  400  timet  ftwther 
away  from  the  earth  than  the  moral  ia,  Th« 
moon  rotates  upcHt  its  axis  once  in  a  month.  It 
always  keeps  tne  same  side  towards  the  earth. 
We  have  never  seen  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 
The  moon  revolves  around  the  earth.  Its  orbit 
is  an  ellipse  very  closely  resembling  a  circle. 
When  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  eaiiUi,  it  is  in 
perigee;  when  farthest  away,  in  apogee.  The 
real  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2,163  miles,  or 
about  27  per  cent,  (little  more  than  one  quarter) 
that  of  the  earth.  The  volume  of  the  moon  is 
about  ^  that  of  the  earth,  A  body  weighed  by 
a  spring  balance  on  the  moon's  surface  would 
weigh  one  sixth  of  its  weight  on  the  earth's 
surface.  The  moon  has  no  atmosphere ;  there  is 
no  water  on  the  moon's  surface,  nor  vegetation, 
nor  snow.  The  surface  is  rocky,  much  cracked 
1^  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and,  maybe,  cov- 
ered in  places  by  volcanic  ashes.  There  are  tea 
mountain  ranges;  some  of  the  peaks  rise  ant 
20,000  feet,  as  shown  1^  the  shadows  which  the 
peaks  cast.  Over  30,000  craters  have  been 
mapped,  some  of  which  are  from  50  to  60  miles 
in  diameter.  The  surface  is  further  marked  by 
cracks,  fissures,  or  rills,  extending  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  150  miles  long. 

Solar  System. — ^The  solar  system  is  made  up 
of  the  sun,  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  the 
pluietoids,  the  comets,  and  the  meteors.  The 
sun  is  the  center  and  the  entire  system  is  held 
together  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  The  plan- 
eta  in  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun, 
beginning  with  the  nearest,  are  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Eartii,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune.  The  planetoids  are  small  planets  and 
all  but  one  lie  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The 
comets  and  the  meteors  are  wan^nng  or  per- 
haps cmly  visiting  bodies  without  regularly  de- 
fined orbits.   In  measuring  distances  between 

glaneta,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun — 
2,807,000  miles— is  taken  as  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement. In  round  numbers  the  distances  of 
the  planets  from  the  sun  are:— 


Mercury,  36,000,000  miles. 

Venus,  67,200,000  miles. 

Earth,  92,900,000  miles. 

Uars,  141,.m000  miles. 

Jupiter,  483,300,000  milea. 

Saturn,  886,000,000  miles. 

Uranus,  1.781,000,000  miles. 

Neptune,  2,791,600,000  miles. 

The  size  of  the  planets  is  indicated  1^  the 
diameters  as  follows:— 

Mercury,  2,766  miles. 

Venus,  7,826  miles. 

Earth,  7,918  miles." 

Ifors,  4,352  miles. 

Jupiter,  90,190  miles. 

Saturn,  76,470  miles. 

Uranus,  34,900  miles. 

Neptune,  32,000  miles. 


All  of  the  planets,  except  Mercury  and  Venus, 
have  satellites  revolvii^  around  them.  The 
Earth  has  the  moon;  Mars  has  two  moons,  each 
only  a  few  miles  in  diameter ;  Jupiter  has  four 
large  satellites  and  three  very  small  ones; 
Saturn  has  ten  satellites,  one  larger  Chan  Mer- 
cury and  two  very  small;  UranaB  has  ftnr 
satellites;  and  Neptune,  one. 
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Planetoid!. — The  planetoids  known  to  science 
number  about  600  and  are  found  in  the  area 
between  Jupiter  and  Mara.  A  few  of  them  have 
diametera  at  from  100  to  500  miles,  but  the 
ytry  great  majorily  are  much  smaller,  even 
down  to  10  miles.  Eros  ia  the  only  planetoid 
which  lies  out  of  the  area  mentioned;  it  lies 
between  the  Earth  and  Mars  at  a  mean  distance 
of  136,500,000  miles.  It  does  not  exceed  20 
miles  in  diameter. 

Comets. — comet  consiata  of  a  head,  a 
bri^t  nucleut  within  the  head,  and  the  tail 
streaming  out  away  from  the  sun.  They  are 
usually  very  far  away  from  the  earth.  They 
vary  in  size  from  a  head  of  10,000  miles  in  diam- 
eter up  to  IfOOOfOOO  miles;  and  a  tail  from  a 
few  mfllioni  of  miles  in  length  up  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  miles. 

Keteora. — ^Meteoni,  or  "shooting  stars,"  ap* 
pear  at  altitudes  of  from  60  to  100  miles;  move 
over  paths  of  40  or  60  mites  at  a  rate  of  from 
10  to  40  miles  a  second.  The  light  is  caused  by 
friction  with  the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  touch 
our  atmosphov  erery  day,  but  only  the  merest 
fraction  of  them  are  seen.  When  a  number  are 
seen  at  one  time,  a  "meteoric  shower"  Is  said  to 
occur.  The  greatest  sbowera  of  meteors  occur  on 
November  15,  when  they  seem  to  emanate  from 
the  sickle  of  Leo,  and  are  thus  called  Leonides; 
and  on  November  24,  when  they  emanate  from  a 
point  in  Andromeda,  and  are  called  Androme- 
des.  So  long  as  a  meteor  is  160,000  miles  or  over 
from  the  earth,  it  is  moat  attracted  by  the  sun; 
but  within  this  distance  the  earth's  attraction 
predominatea.  The  course  which  the  meteors 
win  telce  under  these  influences  is  alcmg  the 
resultant  of  these  two  attractions. 

Meteorites  are  bodies  weighing  from  a  few 
pounds  up  to  1,000  pounds,  which  fall  upon  the 
earth.  Only  a  few  are  noted  each  year,  but  as 
so  much  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  by 
water,  the  meteorites  which  reach  the  earth  an- 
nually may  number  100.  They  are  of  stone,  with 
iron,  either  pure  or  compounded,  nickel,  and 
other  common  chemical  elements,  totaling  about 
30. 

The  Soil — The  sun  is  one  of  the  millions  of 
stars.  It  ia  the  source  of  our  light  and  heat. 
It  ^ves  600,000  times  as  much  light  aa  tlie  full 
moon;  and  over  60,000  times  as  much  as  a 
candle  at  one  yard  diBtance.  It  is  a  60,000 
candle  power  light.  If  we  could  harness  and 
utilize  all  of  the  energy  which  the  sun  gives  us 
in  the  form  of  heat,  we  should  have  three  horse 
power  for  every  yard  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  The  temperature  of  the  sun  is  about 
10,000o  E^hrenheit.  The  heat  radiated  from  it 
would  melt  a  layer  of  ice  4,000  feet  thidc 
over  its  entire  surface  every  hour.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Bun  which  we  see  is  called  the 
phototphere.  Above  the  photosphere  and  ex- 
tending out  from  500  to  1,000  miles  is  the 
reverting  layer.  Another  outside  layer  from 
6,000  to  10,000  miles  thick  is  the  okromoaphere, 
or  the  color  sphere;  it  forms  a  brilliant  scarlet 
fringe  seen  during  an  eclipse.  The  outermost 
poruon  ia  called  the  corona,  or  crown,  of  a 
pearly  light  visible  only  during  an  eclipse  and 
extending  outward  from  200,000  to  300,000 
miles,  with  some  streamers  stretohiog  out  over 
S^,000  miles.   Bm  apoU  are  darker  bodki,  or 


spots  on  the  photosphere,  and  vasj  endure  for  a 
few  days  or  for  several  months.  The  shadow,  or 
umbra,  of  a  ran  spot  may  be  anywhere  from  500 
to  60,000  miles  across;  the  penumbra,  or  leu 
dark  belt,  may  be  200,000  miles  across.  One 
one-hundredth  of  the  sun's  entire  surfaoe  may 
be  involved  at  one  time.  The  larger  sun  spots 
are  easily  visible  through  smoked  glass  or  even 
by  the  naked  eye  when  the  sun  is  setting  or 
rising.  Galileo  discovered  sun  spots  in  1010. 
They  have  been  the  object  of  superstitious  fear, 
and  even  in  the  present  day  attempts  have  been 
made  to  assoeiate  climatic  disturbances  with  the 
occurrence  of  large  sun  spots.  The  sun  rotates 
on  its  axis  once  in  about  25  days. 

Ec^pses. — An  eetipse  td  the  moon  la  caused 
hy  the  moon  entering  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  earth  pasaing  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  An  edipse  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  the  moon  passing  between  us  and  the 
sun.  And  these  eclipseB  may  be  total  or  partial. 
When  the  planet  Venus,  which  is  the  next  one 
between  us  and  the  sun,  passeB  between  ns  and 
the  sun,  we  speak  of  that  passage  of  the  shadow 
across  the  sun's  disc  as  a  transit,  not  as  an 
eclipse.  Eclipses  may  be  predicted,  because  of 
a  law  of  recurrence  known  from  ancient  times. 
The  son  and  moon  return  to  the  same  positions 
after  a  period  of  6,686  days  and  8  hours,  or  18 
years,  12  days,  8  hours.  This  period  is  called 
the  taros;  and  eclipses  of  every  sort  repeat  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  every  saros.  The  eclipaes 
in  1900  were  a  repetition  of  those  of  1882, 
1804,  1846,  1828,  and  bo  on.  On  account  of  the 
eight  hours  during  which  the  sun  goes  one  third 
around  the  earth,  the  same  portion  of  the  earth 
is  not  exposed  to  the  eclipse,  and  so  every 
eclipse  la  not  visible  at  the  same  places  as  in  iu 
previous  occurrence.  There  will  not  be  another 
transit  of  Venus  until  the  year  2004  and  again 
in  2012. 

Beasons.  The  causes  of  the  regular  changes 
of  conditions  known  as  the  seasons  are  the  pass- 
age of  the  earth  around  the  sun  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit.  As  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  elliptical, 
one  axis  is  longer  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
earth  is  not  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  ran.  As  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  23)  d^recs, 
the  same  part  of  the  earth  is  not  always  inclined 
to  the  sun,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  not  always 
perpendicular  over  the  same  place  on  the  earth. 
In  the  season  known  to  us  sb  spring  the  sun's 
rays  fall  pwpendicularly  upon  the  equator;  day 
and  night  are  equal  all  over  the  earth ;  and  tlie 
event  is  known  as  the  vernal  equinox,  March 
21.  In  midsummer,  June  21,  the  sun's  rays  fall 
perpendicularly  upon  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  the 
northern  hemisphere  experiences  its  longest 
day,  and  the  «vent  is  called  the  summer  Bolstice 
because  the  sun  appears  to  remain  stationary  on 
the  ecliptic  for  a  day  or  two  before  going  south 
again.  In  autunji,  September  21.  the  sun's  rays 
fall  perpendicularly  at  the  equator;  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  the  earth,  and  the  event 
is  called  the  autumnal  equinox.  In  winter, 
December  21,  the  sun's  raya  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  the  earth  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  the 
day  is  shortest  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
longest  in  the  southern;  the  event  is  known  as 

the  winter  solstice.  n i^i^i^]r> 
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The  Earth's  Surface. — ^The  division  of  the 
earth  into  land  and  water  surface  is  slightly 
more  than  one  fourth  land,  and  slichtly  less 
than  three  fourths  water,  estimated  as  follows: — 

lAnd  Surface. 


Sq.  Hllex. 

Africa  11,317,277 

North  America  I  ie  jio  «o 
South  America  r  ■•15-«8,662 

Asis  w,mjBtn 


Sq.  Milea. 
Australaala  8.459^1 

Europe  3,S75,670 

Pular  reglona  4,190,323 

Total  &&,6W,(KI0 


Largest  Idands  in  the  World. 

Ares  Popula- 

B(|.  Miles.  tlon. 

Greealsnd   612.000  11,896 

NewOuines   318,183  7W,O0D 

Borneo   281.840  2.000,000 

Madavsscsr   236,016  2,706,661 

Nippon  (Jspsn)..  ,   162.U8  46,724^ 

Sumstrs   161.642  4,029 JOB 

Crest  BriUIn   88,729  86,g99.«W 

Celebes   71,470  8SI.90B 

New  Zeslsnd,  South  Islsixl   58.525  411,840 

Java  and  Hsdurs.   60,664  30,098.008 

New  Zealand.  North  Island   44,468  476,732 

Gobs   41000  2,048,980 

Newfoundlsnd   42.784  217.087 

Uuon  (FblUpplDes)   40,909  3,798,607 

Iceland   89.756  78.470 

Ireland   82.860  4,468.775 

JesBO  <Teso)   80,148  922,058 

SsKhsUn  (penal  settlement)   29.000  28.11S 

HaiU   28,2*9  imOOO 

Tasmania   26,215  172.4T5 

Ceilon   26,832  8,578,883 

TtwrsdelTueso   20,000  1,703 

Water  Surface. 


Sq.  Miles. 

AUsnUc  Ocean  84.700.000 

Psclflc  Ocean  67.570.000 

Indian  Ocean  28,900.000 


Sq.  HllcB. 

Arctic  Ocean   4.470.0G0 

Southern  Ocean. .  ■  5.61Q.000 
EsUmated  ares.. .141^,000 


Including  inland  seas  and  other  waters,  it  ia 
estimated  that  the  total  water  surface  of  the 
globe  exceeds  143,000,000  square  miles. 

Aresa,  Depths,  and  Htighta  of  Oreat  Iiakes. 


Laus. 

.c  . 

an: 

£3  ^ 

HelKht 
above 
6ca 

(feeO. 

Area 
Square 
Miles. 

210 

30-M 

200 

573 

9,960 

2=10 

ISO 

700 

.Wl 

22.320 

Hlchlgan  

3-25 

75 

870 

Wl 

22,500 

190 

55 

738 

247 

7,240 

412 

167 

1.008 
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81,200 

The  Longeat  Bivera  Sn  the  World. 


Name.  Mfles. 
Atbxca. 

Nne  3.6T0 

Nifter  2,fi00 

Conuo  2.fi0(} 

ZsmbeHl  l.fiSO 

Oranse  1.270 

Ahkbica  (North) 
Uinlsslppi  and  Misoouri  4,200 

St.  Lawrence  2.2U0 

MackCDKie  2.490 


Name.  Hlles. 
AmxbioaCSo.)— Cent 

Rio  Neirro  1,400 

Orinoco  1,490 

Asia. 

Tcnisel  8,2S0 

Hoans-ho  2.580 

T.ena  2,860 

Ohi  2,500 

Amur  2,780 


Saskatchewan  l.OPO   Kuphrates  1,780 

RIoQrandc  1.740  ,   J.^ 

Arkansas  2.000   1-800 

OhloandAllcBhany... .1.300  i  „.,„,  ,  ™ 

Red  River  I..V1O  Murray  IJOO 

Colorado  1,080  Ecbopt. 

AuxaiCA  (SoiTii).         I  volira  2,2B8 

Amazon  S,.10O  Danube  1,777 


Kio  Hadrira  2.20O 

Parana  2.720 

Rio  dels  Plata  2,»n 

San  Francisco  1,^ 


I'ral  1,400 

I>on  l.lfi« 

Pnelper  1,886 

Rhine   760 


DapthB  of  tha  Oceans,  Greatest— The  depths 
of  the  oceans  as  given  by  the  Challenger  Expedi- 
tion are; — 


Feet 

Atlantic  Ocean  27.366 

Pacific  Ocean  81.614 

Indian  Ocean.  20,000 


Southern  Ocean  U|oOO 

Arctic  Ocean  12^ 


Inland  Seas  and  Other  Waters. 


Area  in 
Bq.  Miles. 

Azof,  Sea  of   16.000 

BalUc  Sea  160.000 

Bering  Sea  864.555 

Black  Sea  165,000 

Caspian  Sea  170.000 

China  Sea  472,210 

Dead  Sea   860 

EncUahCbannd  SOJXN) 


Ares  In 
Sq.  Miles. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  600,000 

Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 101.075 

Japan  Sea  383.205 

Mediterranean  Sea.. .977.000 

North  Sea  197.500 

Persian  Oull   88.6OO 

Red  Sea  170.820 

Aral  Sea  26,160 


Temperature  and  Balnfall  of  Foreign  Cities. 


hi 

0  IP 

ClTUS. 

i 

a  0" 

H 

<•* 

Alexandria. 

69.0 

in 

III 

Algiers 

64.3 

27 

Amsterdam 

49  9 

SO 

33.0 

14.52 

Astrakhan  

50.1 

6 

Athena  

63.0 

20 

Bagdad   

74.0 

19 

6.t.0 

18 

Berlin  

4S.2 

24 

72.0 

65 

46.0 

46 

fil.3 

75 

Bordeaux  

57.0 

30 

50.0 

29 

Budapest  

.51.9 

17 

Buenos  Aires. 

62.8 

12 

Cairo  

72.2 

12 

Calcutta  

82.4 

76 

71.0 

39 

Cape  Town  

62.0 

23 

Gberra  Punjl". 
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Chrlstfanla .... 

41.5 

26 

Ojnstantinople 

66.5 

21 

Copenhagen  . . 

4fi,6 

19 

Delhi  

77.0 

24 

Dublin   

60.1 

29 

Edinburgh  .... 

47.1 

88 

69.2 

41 

Frankfort  

60.0 

16.4 

62.7 

32 

61.1 

47 

Hamburg  

47.0 

36 

79.1 

91 

Hongkong.... 

73.0 

101 

Honolulu  

75.0 

33 

89.0 

SO 

Jerusalem  .... 

62.6 

16 

73.3 

0 

61.4 

27 

Onus. 


London  

Lyons  

Madeira  

Madrid   

Malta  

Manila  

Maranhao   

Marseilles  

Melbourne  

Mexico  

Ullan  

Montevideo .... 

Montreal  

Moscow  

Munich  

Naples  

Nice  

Odessa  

Para  

Paris  

Pelting  

Port  Said  

Prague  

Quebec  , 

Quito  

Rio  de  Janeiro  .. 

Rome  

Santo  Domingo 

Shanghai   

St.  Petentburg.. 

Stockholm   

Sydney   

Tobolsk  

Trieste  

Valdivla  

Valparaiso  

Venice  

Vienna  

Warsaw  


E 

^11 


.50.8 

m.o 

66.0 
58.2 
C6.0 
78.4 

M.3 
67  0 
60.9 
55.1 
62.0 
44.6 
40.0 
48.4 
60.3 
68.0 
48.0 
81.0 
61.3 
53.0 

60.2 
40.3 
60.9 
77.2 
C0.5 
tl.S 

ea.o 

SD,6 
42.3 

f6.8 
82.0 
65.0 
52.0 
64.0 
W.4 
61.0 
56.2 


■<o5 

15| 

a  £ 
■<* 

25 

28 

26 
9 

20 

60 
277 

28 

29 

29 

88 

44 

30 

27 

19 

80 

29 

26 

71 

22 

27 
2 

14 

30 
2.5 

29 

81 
108 

37 

17 

20 

49 

18 

43 
106 

10 

34.1 

J9 

21 


*In  BOttthwestem  Assam.  It  is  the  wettest  place  *in 
the  world.  In  1861  the  rainfall  there  reached  0OS 
inches. 

Note. — ^The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  glolw 
is  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  arerage  rainlsll  Is  86 
inchea. 

Average  ,AY»>imi  Temperatnxe  in  United 
States. 


Plsce  of  Average 
ObserTaUou.  Temperature. 

Tucson,  Arizona  69 

JackBODTille,  Florida  69 

New  Orleans,  La.  69 

Austin,  Texas  67 

lloblle.  Alabama  66 

Jaokaon.  MleslsBlppI  64 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  63 

Colnmbia,  S.Carolina  


Place  of  Average 
Obsenration.  Temperatme. 

Ft.  ORNM»i.OklBboma....6o 

Raleigh.  N.  CsroUna  50 

Atlanta,  Georgia  58 

NashTOle,  Tennessee  68 

Richmond,  "n^lnla  67 

LoulsTine,  Kentaofcy  66 

8sn  Frsndsco.  Cal  SB 

Wsshlngton,  D.  0  66 
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Averagtt  AnTninl   Temperature  In  United 
States — Continued. 


Pltce  ot  Arerare 
ObBervatlon.  Temperature. 

St.  LoulB,  Missouri  55 

Baltimore,  Maryland  64 

Harrisburr,  Pa  64 

WllmiostoD.  Delaware  63 

TrentoB,  New  Jersey  63 

Columbus,  Ohio  63 

Portland,  Oregon  63 

Ft.  Bofae.  Idabo  62 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  62 

Romney,  West  Virginia..  .62 

Indiana  pollH,  Indians  51 

Leavenworth,  Kansas.... 61 
Santa  Fe.  Kew  Mex.  Ter..51 

SieUscoom,  Waab  61 

Uftitfoid.  Uonn  ....M 

SprlQBfleU,  lUlDols  60 


Place  ot  Average 
Observation.  Temperature. 

Camp  Scott,  Nevada  SO 

DesMolnea.  Iowa  49 

Omaha,  Nebraska  49 

Denver,  Oolorado  48 

Boston,  Massachusetts. ..48 

Albany.  New  York  48 

Providence,  R.  1  48 

Detroit,  Michigan  47 

Ft.  Randall.  8.  Dakota.  ...47 

Sitka.  Alaska  4e 

Concord,  N.  H  46 

Augusta,  Maine  46 

Madison,  Wisconsin  45 

Helena,  Montana  43 

Montpelier,  Vermont  U 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  42 


Average  Annnal  Rainfall  in  TTnlted  States. 


Place.  Inches. 

Neahbay.  Wash  123 

Sitka,  Alaska  83 

Ft.  HBBkins,  Oreiron  66 

Ht.  Vernon,  Alabama.... 66 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. .60 

Meadow  Valley.  Cal  67 

Ft.  Tonson,  Oklahoma  57 

Ft.  Myers,  Florida  56 

WashlOKton,  Arkanflaa...61 

Huntsvllle,  Alabama  54 

Natchez.  Mississippi  63 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana.. 61 

Savannah,  Georgia  48 

Sprlngdale,  Kentucky.. ..4R 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va  47 

Memphis,  Tennessee  45 

Newark,  New  Jersey  44 

Boston,  Massachusetts. ..41 

Brunswick,  Maine  44 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  44 

New  Haven,  Conn  44 

Philadelphia.  Pa  44 

CbarlestoQ,  S.  Carolina . .  .43 

New  York  City,  N.Y  43 

Gaston.  S.  Carolina  43 

Richmond,  Indiana  43 

Marietta.  Ohio  43 

St.  Louis.  Missouri  43 

Muscatine,  Iowa  42 

Baltimore,  Maryland  41 


Place.  Inches. 

Ft.  Vancouver,  Wash  38 

Cleveland,  Ohio  37 

Pittsburg,  Pa  37 

Washington.  D.  O  87 

W.  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.. 37 
Ft.  Gibson,  Oklahoma... .36 

Key  West,  Florida  36 

Peoria,  Illlaols  35 

Burlington,  Vermont  34 

Buffalo,  New  York  83 

Ft.  Brown,  Texas  38 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan. ...31 

Detroit,  Mich  80 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  80 

Penn  Yan,  New  York  28 

Ft.  Kearney,  Neb  25 

Ft.  BneUlng,  Minnesota. .  .25 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  23 

Mackinac,  Michigan  23 

San  Francisco,  Cal  21 

Dallas.  Oregon  21 

Sacramento,  California.  ..21 
Ft.  Hassachusetts,  Colo.  .17 
Ft.  Marcy,  New  Mex.  Ter.16 
Ft.  RandaU,  S.  Dakota.. ..16 

Ft.  Deeance.  Arizona  14 

Ft.  Craig,  New  Mex.  Ter..ll 

San  Diego,  California  9 

Ft.  ColvUle.  Wash  9 

Ft.  Bliss.  Texas  9 


New  Bedford.  Mass  41 1  Ft.  Brldger,  Wyoming  6 

ProvMeoce,  R.1  41 1  Ft.  Garland,  Colorado  6 

...2.81 


Ft.  Sznitb,  Arkunas  40 1  Yams,  Arizona. 

Velocity  and  Force  of  Winds. 


DasTBtpnoH. 


Juat  perceptible. 

Perceptible  

Gentle  breeze... 

Pleasant  breeze. 

Brisk  wind  

High  wind  

Very  high  wind . . 

Storm  

Great  storm  

Hurricane  


HiDUtC. 

PeM 
I>er 
SecoDd. 

Fores  Id 
Ibi.  par 
Bqukre 

Fuol. 

1 

R8 

1.17 

.005 

2 

176 

2.03 

.020 

8 

264 

4.4 

.044 

4 

352 

5.87 

.079 

6 

440 

783 

.123 

10 

880 

14.67 

.492 

15 

1.3'20 

22.0 

1.107 

20 

1,760 

29.3 

1.968 

25 

2.200 

36.6 

3.076 

SO 

2.640 

44.0 

4.428 

35 

8,ora 

61.8 

6.027 

40 

3.520 

68.6 

7.872 

45 

8.960 

66.0 

9.963 

60 

4,400 

73.3 

12.300 

60 

6.280 

88.0 

17.712 

70 

6.160 

102.7 

24.108 

80 

7,040 

117.8 

SI.4M 

IflO 

8.h00 

146.6 

49.200 

Belief  7eaturea  of  the  Land. — Continents 
are  made  up  of  plains,  plateaus,  and  mountaina. 
Plaitu  are  coastal  and  interior.  A  good  example 
of  coastal  plains  are  t))o»e  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
Bouth  of  I^ew  York,  and  upon  the  Gulf  coast. 
Interior  plains  are  such  as  the  Upper  MisBis- 
sippi  plains  and  the  Great  Plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Examples  of  platpaua  are  to  be 
found  just  went  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
where  the  All^iany  Plateau  la  formed;  just 
nortii  of  the  Wachita  Mountains,  where  the 
Ozark  Plateau  is  seen;  the  Great  Plateau  east  of 


the  Rocky  Mountaing,  and 'the  Lava  Plateau, 
Basin  Range  Plateau,  and  Colorado  Plateau, 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Plains  are  the 
most  habitable  parts  of  a  country,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  lives  upon  them. 
In  the  United  States  three  fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  between  100  and  1,000  feet  of  altitude; 
only  one  fiftieth  is  found  above  an  altitude  of 
3,000  feet.  The  loftiest  plateau  in  the  world  is 
tho  Plateau  of  Tibet,  north  of  the  Himalayas, 
between  15,000  and  16,000  feet  high.  Perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  plateau  in  the  world  is 
that  containing  the  Grand  Caflon  of  the  Colorado 
in  northern  Arizona.  The  plateau  is  7*000  feet 
high  and  the  cafion  is  a  mile  deep. 

The  Iioftlest  Volcanoes. 
Name.  Height  In  Feet.        Where  Located. 

Cblmborazo  20.498  Ecuador 

HiBtl  20.013  Peru 

Coplapo  19.700  Chile 

OotopaxI  19.613  Kcuodor 

Antisan  a  19.335  Ecuador 

Cayambe  19.186  Ecuador 

Demavend  19.000.  Persia 

Tollma  18.300  Colombia 

Orizaba  18.280  Mexico 

Malpo  17.670  Chile 

Popocatepetl  17,620  Mexico 

Sangal  17.464  Ecuador 

Ruiz  17,888.  Colomlda 

Ixtacclbuatl  16,960  Mexico 

Tunguragua  16,690.  Ecuador 

CotocschI  16,800  Ecuador 

Ptchlncha  15.918.  Ecuador 

Nevado  de  Collma  14.210  Mexico 

Mauoa  Kea  13,800  Hawaii 

Mauna  Loa  13.650  Hawaii 

Fujiyama  12.425  Japan 

Tenerlfle  12.190  Canary  Islaodi 

Etna  10.740  SicilT 

Asosan  5.6.10  Japan 

KIrlebima-yama   6.^  Japan 

Pelee   6.200  Martinique 

Hecla  fi.110  Iceland 

Vesuvius   4.000.  Italy 

StromboU  8.040  lUIy 

The  Highest  Mountaina.  Feet. 

Mt.  Everest.  India  29,002 

Godwin-AuBten.  India  28,278 

Dapsang,  Tibet  28,278 

KunchlnJInga,  India  28,1M 

Nanda  DevT,  India  25,666 

Kutha-Kangir,  Asia  24,740 

Huascaran,  Bouthem  Peru  24,000 

Aconcagua,  Chile  23.080 

Kaufmann.  Turkestan  23,000 

Huascan.  Peru  22.061 

Sorata,  Bolivia  SlJtOO 

Ancohuma.  Bolivia.  21.490 

Sajama,  Bolivia  ^.017 

Ht.  McKInley,  Alaska  20,484 

KllIma-NJaro.  Africa  19.780 

Mt  Logan,  Canada  10,600 

Santa  Marta.  Colombia  19.029 

Taeora.  Bolivia    19.000 

Elbruz,  Russia  18.688 

Mt.  St.  Ellas.  Alaska  11.010 

Ararat,  Asiatic  Turkey  "'SS 

Mt.  Brown,  Canada  16.000 

Ht.  CriUon.  Alaska  16.900 

Mont  Blauc,  France  15,776 

Honte  Rosa,  Italy  15.^5 

Matterhom,  Switseiland  14,70S 

Mt.  Whitney.  CalHomla  14.601 

Sierra  Blanca.  Colorado  ,..  14,4«> 

Mt.  Shasta,  California  14,380 

Ht.  Rainier,  Washington  14.sra 

Gray's  Peak,  Colorado  14.S41 

Holy  Cross,  Colorado  14.178 

Pike's  Peak.  Colorado  U.lOB 

Fremont's  Peak.  Wyoming  13.790 

Junglran,  Switzerland  "•■■^^•Sr 

U&DCh,  Switzerland  13.46S 

Mt.  Victoria.  British  Guinea  13.200 

Mt.  Cook,  New  Zealand  12.349 

Ht.  Lebanon,  Syria.....  •  10.KB 

Olympus,  Greece  '■"w 

Mount  Hermon.  Syria   9,200 

Roralma.Venentela  

Mt.  KosHuBko,  Australia  7,3" 
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Atmoi^ilieric  Vorcas. — ^The  forces  exerted 
the  atmosphere  are  those  of  the  wind  and  chon- 
ieal  forces.  The  atmosphere  is  everyvhere  laden 
with  dust — on  mountain  tops,  over  the  ocean, 
and  over  the  ice  fields  of  the  polar  r^ons.  The 
microscmie  shows  that  atmospheric  dust  is  com- 
posed 01  grains  of  pollen  from  plants,  bits  of 
T^etable  fiber,  haira,  mineral  and  rock  frag- 
ments, metallic  iron,  fungi,  bacteria,  and  dis- 
ease germs.  Dust  particles  in  the  air  reflect 
■unli^t  into  shady  places;  without  them  all 
shady  places  would  be  oImJc.  They  soften  direct 
sunlight;  for  without  them  the  sun  would  be  of 
dazzling  brightness,  shining  out  of  a  black  sky 
in  which  the  stars  would  be  Tisible  in  daytime. 
They  cause  or  affect  the  blueness  of  the  sky  and 
the  glorious  tints  of  the  sky  at  sunrise  ana  sun- 
set. Water  vapor  in  the  air  coats  the  particles 
of  dust,  and  condensation,  causing  clouds  and 
rain,  follows.  Dust,  then,  is  an  important, 
though  not  a  necessary,  factor  in  rain-making. 
Volcanic  dust  is  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  add 
widely  distributed  over  the  world  during  volcanic 
eruptions.  After  the  eruption  of  Soufrifere,  in 
the  island  of  Martinique,  in  1902,  a  layer  of  vol- 
canic dust  from  five  to  six  feet  deep  was  depos- 
ited five  miles  distant;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
some  of  this  dust  was  in  the  air  for  three  years 
and  went  several  times  around  the  earth  before 
settling. 

Loeas  is  a  dust-like  earthy  material,  the 
grains  of  which  are  smaller  than  those  of 
sand,  but  larger  than  those  of  clay.  These  are 
carried  by  the  wind,  and  are  capable  of  compact- 
ing and  forming  blufl'-like  mounds  of  great  solid- 
ity. They  are  to  be  found  in  China,  Europe,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  'The  two 
roost  marked  chemical  effects  of  the  air  are  ox- 
idation  and  carbonation.  Oxidation  is  the  effect 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  many  substances 
in  rodcB,  most  notably  upon  iron.  This  rusts 
or  hydrates,  and  the  rocks  crumble  away.  Car- 
bonatiqn  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  carbon 
diuide  or  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  which 
unites  with  some  constituents  of  rocks  and 
causes  them  to  crumble.  These  are  potent  forces 
in  the  weathering  of  rocks  which  make  large  and 
valuable  contributions  to  soils.  Freezing  and 
thaioing,  due  to  changes  in  the  teiiH>eratnre  of 
the  air,  are  important  atmospheric  forces.  The 
expansion  of  frozen  water  in  cracks  of  rocks 
acts  88  a  powerful  wedge  whi<ft  in  time  drives 
the  parts  asunder  and  breaks  the  rocks  in  pieces. 
Even  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  rocks 
under  the  great  ranges  of  temperature  of  the 
air,  heated  by  day  and  cooled  at  night,  has  a 
similar  effect.  Masses  of  rocks  on  slopes, 
slightly  covered  by  layers  of  loose  material, 
giadually  peel  off  under  this  effect,  and,  though 
the  process  is  slow,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
Alight  changes  upon  large  areas  is  very  great. 
KfWts  of  plants  penetrating  crevices  in  rocks 
accomplish  the  same  results;  and  the  genus  of 
plants  known  as  the  Saxifrage  '  (rock-breakers) 
exerts  a  wonderful  effect  for  such  slight  and 
delicate  agents.  Trees  growing  in  crevices  of 
Toeki  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  In  time 
their  roots  bring  about  important  changes  in 
the  rocks  into  which  their  roots  penetrate.  The 
mass  of  rocks  and  loosened  soil  torn  up  by  the 
roots  of  trees  blown  down  heavy  winds  are 
also  contributor  to  the  same  reaults. 


Water  Porcea.— The  effects  of  water  upon  the 
land  are  seen  after  heavy  falls  of  raiot 
melting  of  snow,  and  the  eouMquent  filling  of 
streams,  and  in  the  force  of  waves  frcon  lakes 
and  seas.  The  average  rainfall  tiie  world  over 
19  about  40  inches  a  year.  In  computing  the 
rainfall,  from  10  to  12  inches  of  snow  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  one  inch  of  rain.  If 
this  quantity  of  water  fell  at  one  time  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  land  with 
more  than  three  feet  of  water.  The  nJnfall 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Ground  Water. — Forty  inches  of  rainfall 
over  the  whole  land  equals  about  35,000  cubic 
miles  of  water  in  a  year.  Only  about  0,SOO 
cubic  miles  of  this  is  emptied  into  the  sea  by 
rivers.  Part  of  the  remainder  sinks  into  the 
soil,  depending  upon  the  porosity  of  the  earth 
upon  which,  it  f^U;  part  lodges  in  lakes  and 
pools  upon  the  surface;  purt  rune  off  the  soit: 
and  part  is  evaporated.  That  part  which  km^Ics 
into  the  soil  is  ground  water.  It  is  thought 
that  the  water  which  soaks  into  the  earth  does 
not  penetrate  deeper  than  five  or  six  milea. 
Ground  water  is  not  evenly  distributed  through* 
out  the  soil;  for  in  some  localities  water  in 
well-digging  is  found  in  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tities at  only  a  few  feet,  while  in  other  places  it 
is  necessary  to  bore  down  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  feet  before  a  supply  of  water  can 
be  procured.  St.  Louis  has  an  artesian  well 
over  4,000  feet  deep;  BerKn  has  one  the  same 
depth;  one  in  Cincinnati  is  about  2,500  feet; 
Chicago  has  one  about  Z,700  feet;  and  there  are 
many  over  1,000  feet  deep.  Ground  water  is  con- 
stantly moving,  upon  the  theory  that  water  seeks 
its  own  level,  but  ground  water  never  attains  it, 
because  of  the  added  supply  which  rain  con- 
stantly brings.  Part  of  the  ground  water  flows 
into  wells  or  springs;  part  flows  underground 
into  lakes  and  ponds;  part  is  drawn  up  by  the 
capillarity  of  cultivated  soil  and  feeds  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees;  and  part  es^ipes  from  the 
soil  by  invisible  evaporation.  When  ground 
water  forms  a  spring,  it  often  passes  through 
soil  and  rocks  which  contain  substances  which 
are  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  it.  In  this 
way  salt,  mineral,  and  medicinal  springs  are 
formed.  When  the  water  has  reached  consid- 
erable depths  and  has  come  in  contact  with  hot 
rocks,  a  hot  spring  may  be  formed,  such  as  the 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  South  Dakota,  and 
Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  When  the  hot  water  is 
forced  out  of  the  spring  at  intervals  a  geyser 
is  formed.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  Great 
Geyser  of  Iceland.  It  consists  of  an  immense 
well,  or  funnel,  10  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
about  70  feet  deep,  surmounted  at  tiie  surface 
with  a  basin  65  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  deep, 
formed  by  the  deposit  of  mineral  matter  from 
the  water.  At  intervals  it  sends  up  a  column 
of  water  and  steam  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
More  remarkable  even  than  the  geysers  of  Ice- 
land are  some  that  are  found  in  the  "National 
Park."  One,  the  Giantess,  throws  water  to  the 
height  of  200  feet.  Another  is  known  as  "Old 
Faithful,"  because  it  discharges  its  waters  reg- 
ularly once  an  hour.  Grasshoppers  and  other 
insects,  and  pieces  of  wood  which  fall  into  the 
waters,  soon  become  inerusted  with  quarts, 
which  is  held  in  solution  1^  the  water,  thus  per- 
manently petrifying  them. 
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Ground  water  in  ita  passage  throtigh  the  soil 
diBBolves  out  of  the  rocks  and  soil  many  min- 
eral substances  and  disint^ates  the  structure, 
forming  caves  after  long  periods. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  Is  situated  in  Edmond- 
son  County,  near  Green  River,  Kentudy,  and 
extends  some  nine  miles.  It  contains  a  succes- 
sion of  wonderful  avenues,  chambers,  domes, 
abysses,  grottoes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  cataracts. 
One  chamber,  the  Star,  is  about  600  feet  lone, 
70  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high;  the  ceiling  is 
composed  of  black  gypsum,  and  is  studded  with 
innumerable  white  points,  that  by  a  dim  light 
resemble  stars;  hnice  tiie  name.  Thoe  are 
avenues  one  and  a  half  and  even  two  miles  in 
length,  some  of  which  are  incrusted  with  beau- 
tiful  formations,  and  present  a  most  dazzling 
appearance.  There  is  a  natural  tunnel  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  100  feet  wide, 
covered  with  a  ceiling  of  smooth  rock,  45  feet 
high.  Echo  River  is  some  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  in  length,  200  feet  in  width  at  some  points, 
and  from  10  to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  runs  be- 
neath an  arched  ceiling  of  unooth  rock  about  16 
feet  high;  while  the  Styx,  another  river,  is  450 
feet  long,  from  15  to  40  feet  wide,  and  from  30 
to  40  feet  deep,  and  is  spanned  by  a  natural 
bridge.  Lake  Lethe  has  atieut  the  same  length 
and  width  as  the  river  Styx,  varies  in  depth 
from  3  to  40  feet,  lies  beneath  a  ceiling  some  90 
feet  above  its  surface,  and  sometimes  rises  to  a 
height  of  60  feet.  There  is  also  a  Dead  Sea. 
The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  reached  by  pasung 
down  a  wild,  rocky  ravine  through  a  oense  for- 
est. To  visit  the  portions  of  this  minderful 
cave  already  traversed  requires,  it  is  said,  160 
to  200  miles  of  travel. 

Wyandotte  Cave  and  others  in  southern  In- 
diana, and  Luray  Cave  and  others  in  Virginia, 
are  of  similar  origin.  Some  of  the  solid  matter 
forms  bodies,  like  icicles,  called  stalactites  when 
they  hang  from  the  ceilings,  and  stalagmites 
when  they  rise  up  from  the  ground.  In  tiie 
same  way  crystals  form  upon  the  walls.  When 
water  carrying  mineral  matter  held  in  suspen- 
siiHi  flom  into  cracks  of  rocks,  these  craelA  be- 
come filled  in  time  with  the  mineral  matter, 
and  veins  are  formed  which  often  carry  gold, 
silver,  and  other  ores.  When  ground  water 
charged  with  solutions  of  mineral  matter  falls 
upon  trunks  of  trees  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
the  mineral  matter  is  deposited  and  talras  the 
place  of  the  vegetable  matter  as  it  decays,  and 
in  this  way  petrifaction  takes  place.  The 
niedianical  burrowing  under  the  soil  by  ground 
water  often  results  in  landslides  where  great 
masses  of  land  slide  down  from  sloping  posi- 
tions, burying  other  regions  under  the  mass  and 
often  destroying  life  and  property.  History  re- 
cords many  such  catastrophes. 

Bmming  Water. — In  the  ordinaiy  gentle 
flow  of  streams  and  rivers  a  great  deal  of  sedi- 
ment or  alluvial  matter  is  borne  along  and  de- 
posited in  their  courses.  But  the  most  marked 
and  violent  results  follow  from  floods,  to  which 
streams  and  rivulets  so  often  contribute. 

Qnat  Floods  and  Inundations.— An  inun- 
dation in  Cheshire,  England,  353.-3,000  per- 
sons perished. 

Glasgow,  758.— More  than  400  families 
drown^. 

Flanders,  1108. — ^Inundated  by  the  sea,  and 


the  town  and  harbor  of  Ostend  completely  sub- 
merged. 

Dort,  April  17,  1421. — 72  villages  submerged; 
100,000  people  drowned. 

Overflow  of  the  Severn,  1483,  lasUng  ten  dayt. 
—Men,  women,  and  children  carried  away  in 
their  bed^  and  the  waters  covered  the  tops  of 
many  mountains. 

General  inundation  in  Holland,  1530. — By 
failure  of  dikes;  400,000  said  to  have  been 
drowned. 

At  Catalonia,  1617.-50,000  drowned. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  31,  1889.— A  burstiiur 
mountain  reservoir  destroy^  the  town  by  flood, 
drowning  about  6,000  people. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Sept.  8,  1900. — Sea  waves, 
driven  by  wind,  flooded  the  city,  6,000  killed, 
$30,000,000  worth  of  property  destroyed. 

Paris,  France.,  Jan.  20-30,  1010.  The  Seine 
rose  30  feet  above  low  water  level,  covering  nine 
square  miles,  or  about  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  city.  The  streets  near  the  river  bad 
a  depth  of  12  feet  of  water.  There  was  250,- 
000  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  with  over  100,000 
unemployed.  Over  $200,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty destroyed.  Americans  subscribed  $700,000 
of  the  relief  fund 

In  the  making  of  streams  and  rivers  the  tiny 
streamlets  flow  through  gullies  or  ravines  into 
the  lar^r  streams  which  flow  through  valleys. 
On  their  way  all  of  these  carry  more  or  less 
mud  suspended  in  the  waters,  while  swift  flow- 
ing currents  carry  alon^  pcMdes,  gravel,  and 
even  larger  stones  in  their  channels.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  river  like  the  Mississippi  carries 
every  year  a  mass  of  earthy  material  equal  to 
400,000,000  tons  which  it  deposits  in  the  Gulf 
in  that  peculiar  delta  or  farther  out.  This 
equals  more  than  a  million  tons  a  day.  It  is 
thought  that  all  of  the  rivers  of  the  earth  carry 
forty  times  as  much  as  the  Mississippi  or  six- 
teen thousand  millions  of  tona  This  does  not 
consider  the  dissolved  matter  which  is  carried  in 
solution  in  the  water,  and  is  estimated  at  about 
one  third  more,  or  6,000,000,000  tons.  Where 
a  river  flows  swiftly  it  does  not  deposit  its  sedi- 
ment. James  B.  Eads  took  advantage  of  this 
fact  in  1875,  and  b^  contracting  or  narrowing 
the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  by  jetties,  he  com- 
pelled it  to  force  the  sediment  out  into  the  Gulf 
and  to  keep  the  channels  clear  to  permit  ocean 
navigation  from  New  Orleans.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency for  every  stream  to  wear  its  valleys  both 
deeper  and  wider.  The  deepest  valleys  are  found 
in  plateaus  and  mountainous  regions.  The 
Grand  Caflon  of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona  is 
one  mile  deep  and  at  its  widest  part  from  8  to 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  top.  In  Yellowstone 
Park  there  is  a  caQon  below  the  falls  about 
1,000  feet  deep.  Inequalities  in  the  hardness  of 
the  rocks  in  a  river  bed  give  rise  to  rapids  and 
falls.  The  distinction  between  rapids  and  fails 
is  only  a  question  of  grade  or  steepness  of  de- 
scent. 

The  Great  Waterfalls.  —  Waterfalls  are 
formed  by  a  current  of  water  passing  rwidly 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  They  are  found 
most  frequently  in  mountainous  regions  where 
many  streams  from  the  mountain  sides  unite  in 
the  valley.  They  change  their  appearance  from 
year  to  year  owing  to  erosimi  or  the  wearing 
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away  of  the  rocks.  Among  the  highest  waterfalls 
are  the  following:- — 


feet. 

2400 

2000 

2000 

SutberlKiid  FaUs,  New  ZealaodO  plunires)  19H 

Kukenam  Fall,  Oulana  (sheer  plunge) 

]600 

1400 

Staubbach,  Switzerland., 

1000 

964 

Haanelvan,  Norway  

910 

Bridal  Veil,  Oallfomla  (with  cuBcadeK) 

900 

Vetti&fofl  Norw  ay 

868 

804 

Kaieteur  FalU,  Qui  an  a  

^¥l 

700 

Nevada  Fail,  Oallfnroia  

600 

VellDO  Falls.  Italy  (8  plunRes)  

691 

641 

620 

613 

GOO 

. ,  475 
469 

400 

210 

Foyers,  highest  In  Britain  (2  plungeB).... 

206 

It  ia  estimated  Ihat  Niagara  Falls 

has  a 

force 

of  about  4,000,000  horae  power.  In  the  wearing 
away  it  is  estimated  that  Niagara  Falls  has 


receded  about  7  miles.  Estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  rate  at  which  it  is  now  receding, 
nnd  of  the  time  when  there  wilt  be  no  falls. 
But  that  is  what  every  waterfall  is  tending  to, 
for  all  rivers  will  one  day  reach  a  base  leveL 
In  the  work  of  erosion  there  are  many  instances 
where  a  mass  of  rock  harder  than  its  fellows  has 
withstood  the  ravages  to  which  they  have 
yielded.  Sudi  masses  of  rock  standing  alone  as 
hills  or  even  mountains,  are  called  "monad- 
nocks."  When  it  takes  the  form  ot  a  long,  nar- 
row ridge  it  is  called  by  some  a  "hog  back." 
In  the  West  these  are  called  "buttes.  When 
flat-topped  and  table-like,  it  is  a  "mesa." 

Snow  and  lee. — ^The  snow-line  on  mountains 
varies .  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  being 
higher  at  the  equator  and  lower  as  the  poles  are 
approached.  Near  the  equator  the  snow-line  ia 
about  18,000  feet  above  the  aea-level.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Himalayas,  facing  the  plateau 
of  Tibet,  it  is  at  19,500  feet.  In  the  Caucaaus 
and  in  the  Kooky  Mountains  it  ia  about  11,000 
feet.  In  the  Alps  it  ia  between  7,500  and  9,000 
feet.  In  Iceland,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  it  ia  about 
3,000  feet.  In  Spitzenberg  it  is  almost  at  the 
sca-level.  Snow  is  seldom  known  to  fall  between 
north  and  south  latitudes  of  33".  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  amount  of  enow  and  ice  on  the 
land  amounts  to  1,000.000  cubic  miles,  which,  if 
melted,  would  raise  the  aea-level  over  30  feet. 
Glaciers  are  heavy  and  compacted  anow-fields 
which  creep  out  of  their  positions,  move  down 
slopes,  or  spread  in  all  directions  if  the  surface 
upon  which  they  rest  is  level.  When  a  glacier 
cracks  open,  a  crevasse  is  formed.  Great  masses 
of  stone  and  earth  are  carried  by  glaciers.  This 
transported  matter  is  called  glacier  dfibris.  Flat 
rocks  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  melting  the 
ice  directly  under  them,  and  a  column  of  ice 
remains  supporting  the  stonts,  givinfj  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  toadstool.  As  the 
glacier  creeps  along  and  ia  melted  or  wasted  by 
the  sun's  rays  at  one  end,  it  is  being  constantly 
fed  or  replenished  by  the  snow-flelds  at  the 
other.   The  creeping  motion  of  the  glacier  has 


been  measured  by  planting  rows  of  stakes  along 
its  lower  margin.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
rate  of  descent  of  most  glaciers  is  about  a  foot 
or  two  a  day,  though  one  fangs  glacier  in  Ice- 
land moved  over  100  feet  a  dxy.  Glaciers  are 
numerous  in  the  Alps,  where  more  than  2,000 
are  known,  the  longeat  being  10  miles  long  and 
the  greater  number  less  than  a  mile  long.  In 
the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the  Himalayas,  Green- 
land,  and  especially  in  Alaska  and  Canada,  gla- 
ciers abound.  South  of  Canada  the  glaciers  are 
of  much  less  size.  Greenland,  with  its  area  of 
from  400,000  to  600,000  miles,  is  one  vast  ice 
field,  except  on  its  borders.  From  these  and 
similar  ice  formations,  groit  masses  break  off 
and  float  away  as  icebergs.  The  great  force  of 
glaciers  is  seen  in  the  polishing,  grinding,  and 
powdering  effect  upon  rocks,  aa  well  as  the 
transportation  of  bowlders,  stones,  and  gravel. 

Volcanoes. — A  volcano  ia  a  vent  in  the  earth's 
crust  through  which  liquid  rock  or  lava  and 
solid  rock  are  emitted.  As  the  material  gathers, 
a  cone  is  formed  around  the  opening  or  erater. 
Among  active  volcanoes  the  best  known  are 
Stromboli,  on  a  small  island  north  of  Sicily, 
about  one  mfle  high,  and  in  constant  activity; 
Vesuvius,  4,000  feet  high,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
disastrously  active  in  the  spring  of  1906; 
Krakatoa,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda  between  Java 
and  Sumatra,  whose  eruption  in  18S3  caused 
the  death  of  33,000  persona  and  the  destruction 
of  296  villages;  Mont  Felte,  in  Martinique, 
which  in  the  eruption  of  1902  destroyed  30,000 
persons;  SoufriPre,  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
in  a  sympathetic  eruption  on  May  7  of  1902, 
caused  the  death  of  1,350  persons;  Mauna  Loa 
and  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii.  Many  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  the  globe  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
Among  these  are  Mt.  Shasta,  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia; Mt.  Rainier,  in  Washington;  and  Mt 
Hood,  in  the  Cascade  Range.  Hardened  lava 
assumes  many  forms,  such  as  the  basaltic  col- 
umnar structure  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

The  name  Giant's  Causeway  is  often  applied 
to  the  entire  range  of  cliffs  in  the  County  An- 
trim, on  the  northeaat  coast  of  Ireland,  but  it 
properly  belongs  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
them,  which  is  a  platform  of  basalt  in  closely 
arranged  columns,  from  15  to  36  feet  high, 
which  extends  from-  a  steep  cliff  down  into  the 
sea  till  it  is  lost  below  low  water  mark.  This 
platform  is  divided  across  its  breadth  into  three 
portions,  the  Little,  Middle,  and  Grand  Cause- 
way, these  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
dikes  of  basalt.  The  columns  are  generally 
hexagonal  prisms,  but  they  are  also  found  of 
five,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  sides,  in  almost  everj 
instance  being  fitted  together  with  the  utmost 
precision,  even  so  that  water  cannot  penetrate 
between  adjoining  columns.  The  name  "cause- 
way" was  given  to  the  platform  because  it  ap- 
peared to  primitiTO  imagination  to  be  a  road  to 
the  water,  prepared  for  giants. 

Earthquakes. — The  general  opinion  of  inves- 
tigators is  that  these  agitations  proceed  from 
within  outward,  and  are  not  of  atmospheric  or 
other  external  orir;in.  True,  Professor  Alexis 
Perry,  of  Dijon,  France,  thought  he  discovered 
relations  between  the  ages  of  the  moon  and  these 
occurrences  which  s^med  to  sustain  the  theory 
of  Zantedeschi  that  the  liquid  nucleus  of  the 
earth  responds  to  the  moon's  attraction  tn  tides, 
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but  the  theory  that  the  earth  has  a  liquid 
nucleus  covered  with  only  a  thin,  solid  crust  is 
losing  adherents  continually.  Mr.  Robert  Mallet, 
one  of  the  foremost  investigators  of  Beiamic 
phenomena,  in  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
subject  presented  to  the  British  Association, 
proposed  an  ingenious  theoiy.  He  aasumes  that 
volcanoes  and  the  centers  of  earthquake  dis- 
turbances are  near  the  sea  or  other  large  sup- 
plies of  water;  and  he  says  that  when  an 
eruption  of  igneous  matter  takes  place  beneath 
the  sea-bottom  the  first  action  must  be  to  open 
up  large  fissures  in  its  rocky  material,  or  to  lift 
and  remove  its  incoherent  portions,  such  as  sand, 
mud,  gravel,  etc.  The  water,  on  meeting  the 
heated  surface,  assumes  the  spheroidal  state. 
While  in  this  condition  the  intestine  motion  may 
be  great,  but  little  steam  is  generated;  but  no 
sooner  have  the  surfaces  cooled  than  the  water 
comes  into  close  contact  with  them,  and  a  vast 
volume  of  steam  is  evolved  explosively  and 
blown  off  into  the  deep  and  cold  water  of  the  sea, 
where  it  is  condensed,  and  thus  a  blow  of  the 
most  tremendous  sort  is  given  at  the  volcanic 
focus,  and,  being  transferred  outwardly  in  all 
directions,  is  transmitted  as  the  earthquake 
shock.  Whatever  their  origin,  whether  of  one 
cause  or  various  causes,  the  prevailing  opinion 
still  is  that  the  vibrations  of  every  earthquake 
can  be  traced  to  a  focus  within  the  earth,  and 
that  this  lies  directly  beneath  the  point  of 
greatest  disturbance  on  the  earth's  surface. 
This  center  of  imjiulse,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
"seismic  focus,"  is  not  an  exact  mathematical 
point,  but  may  measure  many  miles  in  diameter. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  60  years  that  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  have  been  subjected 
to  exact  investigation,  and  a  new  science  has 
been  created,  known  as  seiamology  (aeiofiog,  an 
rarthquake ) .  Special  instruments  called  seis- 
mometers and  seismographs  have  been  designed 
fnr  the  purpose  of  recording  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  disturbances. 

We  now  learn  that  earthquakes  are  much  more 
frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  There 
are,  for  instance,  official  records  of  8,331  earth- 
quakes in  Japan  between  the  years  1885  and 
1892;  that  is,  an  average  of  over  1,000  shocks 
a  year.  Seismologists  have  further  discovered 
that,  although  volcanic  and  seismic  disturbances 
may  take  place  side  by  side,  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  them  is  extremely  rare.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  found  that  eartiiquakes  are  more 
frequent  along  the  steeper  flexures  in  the  earth's 
surface,  and  in  those  localities  where  geological 
conditions  show  that  the  seculsr  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  still  in  progress.  These 
conclusions  would  indicate  that  the  origin  of 
many  earthquakes  is  connected  with  rock  folding. 
Such  movements,  including  upheavals,  subsid- 
ences, and  horizontal  displacements,  are  termed 
bradyseismlcal  {^paSit,  slow)  movements. 

Great  Earthquakes. 
4flB  B.  O^— Onfl  irhlch  nuds  Soboea  an  Idand. 
MB  B.  O4 — ^Dnrsfl  In  Greece  and  12  cities  in  Campania 

bnried. 

17. — Epheni  ind  other  cities  demolished. 

79^— One  iccompsnyine  the  eruption  ol  VeBavliit  and 

deatniction  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii. 
JIB. — Antiorh  destroyed. 

167. — One  hnndred  and  fifty  toiras  wrecked  in  Aila 

Minor  and  Hacedonia. 
B67. — Thousanda  perlahcMl  at  Const  an  tinnple. 
712. — In  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  Immense 

Ion  of  li/e. 


936. — Constantinople  desolated;  all  Greece  sliakeB. 

1137. — In  Catania,  Sicily;  15,000  perished. 

1158. — In  Syria,  etc.;  ^0,000  perished. 

1268. — In  Cilicia;  60,000  perished. 

1318. — Greatest  esrthquske  known  In  EnsUnd. 

1456. — At  Naples;  40,000  perished. 

1S31. — At  Lisbon;  80,000  buried. 

1886. — In  Naples;  70,000  perished. 

1693. — In  Sicily;  354  cities,  towns,  and  villssee  de- 
stroyed.   More  than  100,000  perished. 

1703. — In  Jeddo  (now  Tokyo),  Japan:  200,000  kiHed. 

1716.— At  Alclers;  20,000  perished. 

1731. — In  China:  100,000  perished. 

1746. — Lima  and  Gallao  demolished;  IS  OOO  buried. 

1765,  Novembor  1. — Great  Lisbon  earthquake.  In 
about  eight  minutes  most  of  the  city  and  50,000 
people  were  destroyed.  Other  cities  in  Portujeal,  a 
large  part  of  M&laga  In  Spain,  one  half  of  Fei  in 
Morocco,  and  half  the  island  of  Madeira  were  ruined. 

1769. — In  Syria;  20,000  perished. 

1783. — In  Calabria;  shocks  continued  to  end  of  1786, 
towns  and  villaRes  destroyed. 

1797. — Country  between  Santa  F6  and  Panama  de- 
stroyed, including  Caaco  and  Quito;  40,000  buried. 

1805.— At  Prosolons,  Italy,  6,000  perished. 

1612 — In  Caracas;  whole  city  ntioed;  10,000  inhabit- 
ants buried. 

1816. — In  island*  of  Sumbawa,  East  Indies;  one  of  the 
most  violent  emptiona  recorded  in  history. 

1819. — At  Outch,  India ;  many  towns  over  a  wide  area 
converted  into  ruins. 

1822. — Aleppo  destroyed;  over  20,000  perished. 

1822. — Coast  of  Chile  permanently  raised. 

1835. — In  Chile;  Concepci6n,  Talcahuano  and  other 
towns  were  destroyed. 

1839. — At  Martinique;  nearly  half  of  Port  Hoyal  de- 
stroyed. 

1842. — At  Cape  Haytlen,  Santo  Domingo;  4,000  kiUed. 
1861. — U:el6,  Italy,  wrecked;  14,000  perished. 

1867.  — Montemuro  and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  destroyed;  10,000  periahed.  (Lacaita  says 
that  in  75  years,  from  1783  to  1857,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  loat  at  least  111,000  inhabitsnta  by  earth- 
quakes, .or  more  than  1,500  a  year,  out  of  an  arerage 
poputalion  of  6,000,000.) 

1860. — At  Mendoza,  Argentina;   about  two  thirds  of 

the  city  destroyed,  and  7,000  lives  lost. 
1863. — Manila,  P,  I,,  ^eat  destruction  of  property. 

1868.  — Cities  of  Arequipa,  Iquique,  Tacna,  and  Chin- 
cha,  and  many  amali  towns  in  Peru  and  Ecuador 
destroyed;  about  25,000  perished. 

1874. — Cities  in  Guatemala  aestroyed;  great  loss  of  life. 
1880. — Shock  at  Brieg.  Swltierland;  several  killed. 

1883.  — Java  and  neighboring  isles  desolated. 

1884.  — Severe  shocks  in  eastern  counties  ot  England. 
1884. — Several  Spanish  towns  destroyed. 

188B.— In  province  of  Granada,  Spain:  090  perished. 
1886,  AngBflt  31. — Shocks  throughout  eastern  United 

States;  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  41  lives  and  95,000,000 

worth  of  property  lost. 

1886,  September -Dwember. — Slight  shocks  at  snd 
aroond  Charleston,  csusinft  panir. 

1887.  — Serero  shock  in  sontherD  Europe,  espedally  la 
.the  Riviera;  estimated  that  2,000  perished. 

1891. — In  Japan;  officially  estimated  that  4,000  per- 
ished and  uat  60,000  booses  were  destroyed. 

1803. — Islands  of  Zsnte  and  Btromboli,  the  former  west 
of  Greece,  the  latter  one  ot  the  Lipari  sroap,  west  of 
Calabria,  Italy,  severely  shaken.  Grest  Iocs  of  lives 
and  property  at  Zante. 

1897 — In  Assam,  India;  much  damage;  many  killed. 

1906,  April  18. — Violent  shocks  in  California  wreckefl 
San  Francisco  and  adjacent  towns.  Bursting  of 
water  mains  In  San  Francisco  gave  the  city  over  to 
what  was  the  greatest  fire  in  all  history,  lasting  two 
days.  Area  burned  was  over  three  times  greater 
tlian  that  of  the  Chicago  fire,  and  ten  times  that  of 
either  the  Boston  or  the  Baltimore  fire.  Great 
loss  of  life,  and  9300,000,000  of  property  de- 
stroyed; over  300,000  homeless.  The  business 
section  of  San  Job6  waa  destroyed,  19  lives  lost,  and 
property  valued  at  over  98,000,000  destroyed.  Santa 
Boaa  was  swept  by  fire;  50  lives  were  lost.  At 
Agnevs  Insane  Asylum  117  patienta  and  9  attendants 
were  crashed  to  death.  Stanford  University  build- 
ings were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,800,000,  tn- 
cludtng  Uie  fine  Memorial  Ohnrch.  Much  damage 
In  the  Santa  Clam,  l^spa,  and  Sonoma  valleys. 

1906,  AngUt  16,  17. — At  Valparaiiio,  Chile,  causing 
great  destruction  of  tifo  and  property. 

1007. — Large  part  of  Kingston,  Jnmaira,  destroyed. 

1909, — In  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  MpBRino  and  many 
towns  and  villages  desolated.  Appalling  loss  ol  life; 
thousands  bnried  alive;  the  survivorsjjomelcss. 
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MCnONARY  OF  CHEMICAL  AXD  PHYSICAL  TEHBfS. 


ABBBBATlCar.  T]i«  ImcolulUw  of  a  of  U^t 
aii«qii»Ilr  nfrutad  br  »  l«is  or  rsfloctod  or  o  mir- 
Tor  ud  not  mnofliiii:  »t  o  focu;  the  imoia  iMoIdtiK 
is  indiBtinct,  distorted,  or  colored  it  tho  edges.  Indls- 
tlsct  imsges  sre  prodaced  br  spherical  sberrstlon;  col- 
orinc,  by  chromstic  sberration.  Initmmenta  which 
sre  corrected  for  chromatic  sberrstion  are  called  scliro- 
nstie.   

ABSOLUTE  ZERO.  The  lowest  poaaible  tempers- 
tare;  the  temperature  at  wbtch  the  nndalstory  motion 
in  an  bodies  would  cease.  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
— 2T8.T  decrees  Centigrade. 

AOCELBUnOS.  The  increase  in  the  Tdocity  of 
•  point.  The  acceleration  of  a  falling  bod7<  or  of  one 
dropped  from  a  height,  caused  the  sttrsetioD  of  the 
nrth  (grsTitr)  is  82.2  feet  per  second.  In  calculations 
and  fonsulae  this  Is  represeated  bj  g. 

AOBTIO  AOID.  Composed  of  carbon,  hrdn^ten,  and 
ozTgen.  The  chief  constituent  of  risesar.  It  is  man- 
vfaetared  by  oxidising  alcohol  bj  fermentation.  It 
also  has  a  medicinal  or  surgical  use.  Impure  acetic 
add  is  called  pyroligneons  acid. 

AOETTIiEFE.  An  illumiDating  gas  made  bj  the 
action  of  vater  on  calcium  carbide.  Berthelot,  tbe 
Prench  chemist,  made  important  discoveries  regarding 
it,  and  its  method  of  cheap  manufacture  from  ealeinm 
carbide  was  discovered  by  Wilson,  a  Canadian  diemiat. 

A0XD8.  A  group  of  <^emical  compounds  which  turn 
bine  litmus  paper  red,  have  a  sour  or  acid  taste,  nearly 
always  contain  hydrogen,  and  neutralise  alkalis,  hy* 
droxids,  or  basea.  Tbey  are  of  great  nsa  In  the  arts  and 
the  laboratory,  and  are  among  the  most  energatle  of 
chemical  Bubstances. 

ALBUKEN  or  AUlUlCnr.  A  chemical  compound 
most  closely  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg.  Present 
in  tbe  lilood,  in  the  sap.  seed,  and  edible  parts  of 
plants.  Obtained  in  commerce  by  drying  the  whltea 
of  eggs,  without  allowing  them  to  coagulate. 

AIiOOEOL.  Ethyl  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  Is  eom- 
poeed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  prooor- 
UOD  of  CiHaO  or  CaHnOH.  It  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  starchy  substances  such  sa  potatOM,  grains, 
rice,  etc.,  after  fermentation.  The  speci&c  grsTtty  of 
rectified  spirit  is  0.92  and  is  equal  to  91  per  cant,  of 
absolute  slcohoL  which  is  alco&oi  deprired  of  all  Its 
water.  Bolls  at  78  dfiffTMa  0.  and  freeiei  at  — 180 
degree!  C. 

AIAEHTDES.  A  group  of  organic  eomponnds  do- 
rired  from  alcohol  (CsHsOIDhy  remoring  part  of  tha  hy- 
drogen by  the  action  of  aa  oxidising  agent. 

AIiKALOZDS.  A  group  of  nitrogenoui  basic  com- 
pounds found  in  plants.  Kearly  all  are  very  poisononi. 
Among  them  are  nicotin,  eoniin,  atropin,  cocain,  quinin, 
strychnin,  caifein,  thein,  antipyrin,  codein,  morphln, 
pllocarpin,  and  Teratrin.  They  are  all  of  high  medici- 
nal Tslue. 

ALLOTS.    These  are  mechanical  mixtures  and  not 
chemical  compounds,  since  ttie  metals  may  be  inooroo- 
rated  in  all  proportions  regardless  of  tliwr  oomUnug 
wei^te.    The  more  important  are:— 
Bronie,  copper,  and  tin. 

Coin  brouxe  (ancient),  copper  96  parts,  tin  4  parts, 

or  copper  98  parts,  tin   2  parts. 
Gun  bronie,  90  parts  copper,  tO  parts  tin,  or  89 

parts  copper,  11  psrts  tin. 
Statuary  bronze,  nearly  the  same  as  gun  brosse. 
Bell  metal,  from  82  to  70  parts  copper,  and  18  to 

80  parts  tin. 
Speculum  metal,  67  parts  copper,  38  parts  tin. 
niosphor  bronse,  copper,  sine,  tin,  and  phosphoms. 
Tobin  broni&  copper  S9  parts,  tine  88  psrts,  with  a 

little  tin,  iron,  and  lesd. 
Aluminium  bronie,  copper  90  parts,  aluminium  10 
parts. 

Uanganeae  bronie,  copper  88  parts,  tin  parts, 
sine  8%  parts,  and  a  little  l.ead,  iron,  and  phos- 
phoms. 

Brass,  copper  66  2-3  parts,  sine  83  1-8  parts. 

Alnminium  brass,  equal  parts  of  alaminium  bronse, 
copper,  and  sine. 
German  silvar,  copper  80  parts,  sine  and  nickel  20  parts 
eadi. 

Pewter,  tin  and  copper,  and  sometimes  lead, 
Britannia  ustaL  tin,  'antimony,  copper,  and  braat, 
Btereofarpe  metal,  antimony  16  parta,  tin  17  parts,  lead 
67  parts. 

BabbiU  metal,  eopper  4  parts,  tin  12  parts,  antimoar  8 
parti,  and  tin  12  parts  added  after  muting. 

SoUar,  tin  and  lead  lor  aoft  adder.  Hard  iolder  em- 
talna  braM. 


metal,  lead  4  parts,  antimony  1  part. 
Gold  coin,  gold  000  parts,  copper  75  partly  sUrer  25 
parts. 

ALT7H.  Compounds  of  potassium,  ammonium,  or 
sodium  with  the  seaqnloxid  of  alomlaiui,  much  aaed 
in  commerce  in  dyeinc,  clarifying,  tanning  and,  some- 
timest  in  baking  powders. 

AMATitAlf.  An  siloy  of  which  mercury  Is  ahrays 
a  constituent.  Tin  amalgam  for  sllTering  mirrors  M 
composed  of  8  parts  of  mercury  to  1  part  tin. 

A1DD8.  A  large  dass  of  organic  compounds  de- 
rived by  substituting  one  or  more  organic  radicals  for 
one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonia  (NHs)- 

AHZNS.  A  large  class  of  compounds  derived  by 
snbstituting  such  nydrocarboa  radicals  aa  methyl  or 
ethyl  for  one  or  more  ^  tbe  atoms  of  bydngen  In 
anunonia  (NHs). 

AHKOKIA.  A  gaseooa  eompoaad  of  nttromD  and 
hydrogen,  colorless,  and  pungent.  Formed  iraen  am- 
monium florid  (sal  ammoniac)  is  heated  with  lime. 
The  ammonia  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  gas  vorka. 
When  ammonia  gaa  is  dissolred  la  water,  liquid  bbt 
moala  la  formed. 

AUPEBE.  The  unit  of  enrrent  Is  firn  enrrsnt  due 
to  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt  vorklag  throui^  a 
resistance  of  one  ohm. 

AXALT8I8.  la  diemistrr,  the  breaUaf  vp  of  » 
compound  snbsUnce  into  its  constitoent  eleiMnts. 

AVHTDBID.  Oxids  of  non-meUls  which  anlte  with 
water  and  thereby  produce  acida  are  csUed  anhydrids. 
The  caa  (SO,)  is  the  anhydrid  of  sulphurous  acid 
(n,SO^, 

ADIUN.  A  snbstance  largeiy  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes.  It  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
gen to  nitrobensene.  It  was  discovered  in  1826  ^ 
Unverdorben,  further  demonstrated  by  Rnnge  (1834), 
Zinin  (1841),  Hofmann  (1848),  and  Perkfn  (1856). 

ABTZFIOIAI,  XAOHBTS.  Ifagnete  which  have  ac- 
quired the  property  of  attracting  objects. 

ATKOSPHEBS.    A  convnkient  nnit  for  measaring 

firessures  such  as  the  force  of  steam  or  preasore  ol 
iquida.  It  is,  in  English  use,  the  weiglit  of  a  colnma 
of  mercury  SO  inches  high  at  the  freesing  point  in 
London;  in  France,  the  pressure  of  760  millimelers  of 
mercury  at  the  freesing  point  at  Paris;  generslly  esti- 
mated at  sbont  15  pounds  (14.7  pounds)  to  the  square 
inch.  When  a  pressure  of  3  atmospheres  is  spoken  of, 
about  45  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  understood. 

ATOIC.  Tbe  smallest  particle  of  an  element  which 
can  enter  into  chemical  composition.  It  is  only  a  sup- 
position thst  atoms  are  tbe  last  possible  division  of 

matter.   

ATOUIO  THBOBT.  A  hypothesis  or  theorr  pat  for- 
ward by  Dalton  in  1805.  Designed  to  explain  many 
states,  conditions,  and  phenomena  in  chemistry  other- 
wise incapable  of  explanation.  By  this  theory  it  ia 
anppoaed  that  all  bodies  are  eompoaed  of  minnte  par- 
tides  of  the  elements  and  that  these  atoms  oaanot  ezlit 
la  a  free  or  nneomblned  state,  bat  ahrays  la  aniosi 
with  atOBis  of  other  elemeats  la  eomponnds,  or  irfth 
atoms  of  the  same  element.  AxgoB  and  bobs  othsn 
are  exceptions  to  this  theory. 

ATOWO  WEIGHT.  The  atemio  wel^t  of  an  ele- 
ment is  the  weiriit  of  an  atom  of  that  element  compared 
with  an  atom  ot  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  aH  dements, 
taken  as  the  standard  and  called  1  or  onlty. 

ATOOASBO'8  BOU.  Under  like  oonditiona  of 
temperature  and  pressare  eqaal  Tolnmes  of  gases  eon- 
tain  eqaal  numbers  of  molecalee.  It  was  advanced  by 
Avogadro  In  1811.  It  is  the  basts  of  tbe  tnethods  of 
finding  the  molecular  weight  of  compounds. 

BABOHETEB.  An  Instranent  for  neasuring  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  invented  by  Tor* 
ricelli  (1843).  Ooneists  of  a  glasB  tube  more  tiutn  80 
inches  long  sesled  at  one  end  and  filled  with  mercury. 
The  weight  of  thtf  atmosphere  balances  a  oohuna  of 
mercury  equal  to  its  own  weight — 80  In^ea  of  mer- 
cury in  a  tube  one  inch  in  cross-area  weighs  about  15 
pounds.  In  a  whed  barometer  a  fioat  rests  awm  the 
mereurr  at  the  open  end  and  by  a  thread  aad  paBer 
attadiment  whh  tite  Indn  hand  records  the  weliHit  aa 
the  mereurr  rlsea  or  falls.  The  aneroid  barometer 
consists  of  a  vacuum  box  whose  sides  or  diaphraRBM  are 
nmnected  by  a  system  of  springs,  levers,  and  ehata 
whidi  record  the  preesare  of  the  air  apoa  tiie  aeadttve 
dlaphragBts.  Tbn  haroaieter  acts  as  a  weather  Indlea* 
tor  imlr  so  far  as  to  show  sudden  aad  aiaAed  ***"Bit 
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In  tlw  prtamM  of  tlu  air — a  «tcn  of  fttmMplMrie  die* 
tnibmM.  The  pnaran  of  the  lir  dsmaM  »•  4ne 
HUM  from  the  nirfBce  of  the  eurtii,  therefore  when 
ifae  rate  of  decxeue  Is  kaowo  from  tablet,  the  heicht 
of  mooateine  or  of  beUoon  esccnaione  may  bo  accarately 
determioed.  Boofhly  speaklcK.  the  barometer  faU 
1-10  inch  for  every  90  fe«t  of  BBceat  abore  the  lea 
level  op  to  1,000  feet;  at  one  mile  hi^  H  falla  1-10 
Inch  for  abont  everj  106  feet  rise. 

BOILUro.  The  rapid  prodartlon  of  Taper  in  the 
maiB  of  s  Uqaid.    Bwlinc  points  In  degrees  Vahr.: — 

.AlcolioI.a.e.8U  173°  on  of  turpentine  XiS" 

Ammonia  140^  Petroleum,  rectUied  816° 

Benslne  173°  Fhoephorus.  664° 

Oblorolonn  146°  Sea  water,  average... .213.2° 

ItoalUr  825°  Sulphur  670° 

Etber  100°  Sulpburlc  acId,B.K.1.84K.690° 

LiDseedoU  697°  Sulpburks acid,  s-g.  1.3. .240° 

Mercury  61S°  Sulphuric  ether-  100° 

UUk  213°  Tnrpentine  816° 

Naphtha  186°  Water  212° 

Mitrlo  actd.B.  K- 1-42.. ..248°  Water  In  vacuo  98° 

Mitrlc  acM,     g.   210°  Whale  oil  630° 

OAPniTiARTTT,  The  pecnllsT  action  by  which  the 
mrface  of  a  Uqoid,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  solid, 
is  elevated  or  depreaaed;  eo  called  because  the  phenom- 
ena are  beet  seen  la  tubes  of  sn^  small  diameters  that 
thv  ere  eomparable  to  a  hair.  Also  known  as  capillary 
attraction. 

CATHODE.  The  native  electrode  or  pole  of  aa 
electric  bsLtery. 

OXiNTBB  OF  aSAVITT.  That  point  in  which.  If 
the  whole  mass  of  the  body  were  centered,  the  atlrac- 
tion  of  Rrarlty  wonld  remain  unehanKod.  The  center 
of  eravity  of  a  sqvare,  rectangle,  rhombus,  or  rlwm- 
twid  is  at  the  intersection  of  its  two  diagonals ;  of  a 
cirde.  ellipse,  or  regular  pcdygon,  at  the  center  of  the 
flgure;  of  a  semidrde,  the  radius  multiplied  by  .4244 
will  inve  the  distance  from  tbe  center  on  the  radtns 
erected  perpendicular  to  the  diameter;  at  the  center 
vt  a  cube,  psrallelopiped,  cylinder,  prism,  sphere, 
spheroid,  or  ellipsoid;  of  a  right  pyramid  or  cone.  In 
its  axis  one  fourth  the  distance  from  tho  base. 

OHBUIOAIi  ArJUMlTir.  The  attraction  which  one 
element  exerts  upon  another  is  called  chemical  affinity 
and  in  most  cases  manlfestB  a  preference  of  the  atoms 
of  one  element  for  those  of  another  element  above  all 
others.  Bnbatances  like  nitrogen  which  display  a  low 
chemicsl  alBnity  are  called  inert  and  do  not  readily 
form  many  eomponnds. 

OBEMZOAZt  (KWBINATION.  The  intimate  union 
of  two  or  more  elements  to  form  a  compound  with  prop, 
erties  different  from  those  of  the  constituent  elements. 
"When  BO  audi  union  exIstSi  a  mechanical  mixture  re- 
sults, such  as  the  air,  in  wUdi  the  eoastltueat  gases 
lie  aide  by  side  without  union. 

OHBHIOAL  FOBMUZA.  A  mode  of  represeating 
the  exact  composition  of  chemicsl  compounds,  and 
stands  for  one  molecule  of  the  compound.  The  formnla 
of  water  is  KgO.  This  means  that  a  molecnle  of  water 
is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  chemically  com- 
bined with  one  atom  of  oxygen;  two  molecules  of 
wster  would  be  represented  by  the  formula  2HtO, 
where  the  large  figure  multiplies  all  that  follows.  For- 
mulas are  empirical,  as  those  given  above;  rational,  as 
H  O  H;  and  graphic,  as  H — 0 — H. 

OOaCFASS.  The  instmraent  used  to  Indicate  the 
magnetic  meridian  conslsta  of  tbe  nagnetie  needle,  the 
card,  and  the  bowL  The  circular  card  is  divided  into 
82  equal  parts  by  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to  thtf 
dreumference  to  form  the  points  of  the  compass  which 
make  angles  of  11  degrees  IS  minutes  between  two  ad- 
jacent points.  The  enumeration  of  these  points  In 
order  is  called  "boxing  the  compass."  They  are: 
nprth,  north  by  east,  north-north  east,  north  east  by 
north,  northeast,  northeast  by  east,  east-northesst,  east 
by  north,  east,  east  by  south,  east- south  east,  southeast 
by  east,  sontheaet.  southeast  by  south,  south -south east, 
south  by  east,  south,  south  by  west,  south -south west, 
southwest  by  south,  southwest,  southwest  by  west,  west- 
southwest,  west  by  south,  west,  west  by  north,  west, 
northwest,  northwest  by  west,  northwest,  northwest  by 
north,  north- northwest,  north  by  west. 

OOronOTZOH.  The  cSTTylng  of  heat  from  particle 
to  particle  of  a  body  by  rsising  their  temperature  with- 
out sppreciable  change  of  position,  (s  called  condnction 
of  beat-  Electricity  passes  by  conduction  from  points 
of  hiah  potential  to  pcdnts  ot  low  potential  from  par- 
tide  to  partide  by  nlsinc  their  potential. 

CKHtVEOnOV.  The  carrying  of  heat  or  electridty 
b7  a  diange  in  the  position  of  tbe  heated  or  electrifipd 
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body.  Water  when  heated  Increases  in  vdnme,  de- 
creases la  relative  weight,  and  rises  thronili  the  eolder 
water,  giving  rise  to  eonvection  currents,  ot  whidi  the 
Qulf  Stream  is  a  marked  example.  Air  behaves  simi- 
larly and  produces  the  trade  winds  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  heating  of  a  house  by  a  hot  air  fur- 
nace 18  conducted. 

COITIiOMB.  The  unity  of  quantity  (Q)  and  equals 
a  current  of  1  ampire  during  1  second  of  time.  It  is 
10  units  on  tbe  centimeter-gram-second  vstem,  and 
deposits  l.llS  milligrama  of  silver,  named  after  0.  A. 
de  Coulomb  (1736-1608). 

DENSITT.  The  ratio  of  mass,  or  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, to  bulk  or  volume,  especially  as  compared  with  tbie 
mass  and  volume  of  a  pcurtion  of  aome  substance  used 
as  a  standard. 

BTMAKIOS.  A  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats 
of  the  motions  of  systems  or  of  particles.  It  regards 
mass,  forces,  constraints,  velocities,  and  positfons.  T( 
tells  about  the  circumstances  under  which  certain  mo- 
lions  take  place.  Dynamics  is  divided  into  statics  and 
kinetics.   

ELBOTBICITT.  A  powerful  physical  agent  which 
manifests  itself  mainly  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  hut 
also  by  luminous  and  heating  effects,  by  violent  shocks, 
by  chemical  decomposition,  and  many  other  phenomena. 
It  is  evoked  in  bodies  by  a  variety  of  causes,  amoug 
which  are  friction,  pressure,  chemical  action,  heat,  and 
magnetism.  The  Century  Dictionary  defines  electricity 
as  "a  name  denoting  the  cause  of  an  important  class 
of  phenomena  of  attraction  and  Tepulaion,  chemical  de- 
composition, etc. ;  or,  collectively,  these  phenomena 
tbemselvea."  Statics!  or  frictlonal  electricity  ia  that 
produced  by  frictional  and  sirailar  means.  Curreot 
electricity  is  produced  by  chemical  or  voltaic  batterr. 
and  electro- magnetic  machines. 

Baitery,  Eteetric.  Oalvani  in  1790  discovered  that 
a  frog's  legs  will  contract  violently  when  the  exposed 
nerves  sre  touched  with  one  metal  and  Its  muscles  by 
another  metal,  the  Other  ends  of  the  metals  being  con- 
nected. He  found  that  an  electric  current  was  gen- 
eiated  and  acted  upon  the  contractile  tissues  of  the 
muscles. 

Tvltatc  Pile.  In  1800,  Yolta  placed  discs  of  copper 
and  zinc  in  alternate  rotation  sad  separated  by  l^ers 
of  cloth  saturated  with  an  add  aolnticm. 

DanttU  BaUtry.  In  1888.  Danlell  Invented  a  bs^ 
teiy  In  which  the  meUls  were  axpoaed  to  tho  action  of 
dilute  add  in  a  glass  Jar.  This  form  is  more  constant 
and  requires  less  frequent  deanslng  than  a  voltaic  pile. 
The  solution  is  ol  copper  sulphate  (copperas  or  blue 
stone),  in  which  a  rod  of  amalgamated  aino  contained 
In  a  porous  cup  is  surrounded  by  a  copper  cell.  Mod- 
ifications are  the  Orove,  Smee,  and  other  cell  batteries. 

Electric  Sfaekinet.  Powerful  currents  are  produced 
by  the  magneto -electric  machine  or  by  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine.  In  tbe  former  a  permanent  magnet 
is  used;  in  the  dynamo -electric  machine,  an  electro- 
magnet is  employed.  Both  depend  upon  the  induction 
which  takes  place  between  coils  of  wire  and  magnets 
when  their  respective  positions  are  changed.  The 
strength  of  a  magneto- electric  machine  is  limited  to  the 
strength  of  the  inducing  field  magnets.  The  use  of 
electro- magnets  was  discovered  by  Soren  Hjorth  of  (Co- 
penhagen, who  patented  his  machine  in  1865.  In  it 
by  the  mutual  action  between  tbe  electro-magneta  and 
the  armatures  an  acceleration  is  acquired  by  means  of 
which  tbe  production  of  electricity  is  greatly  increased 
and  the  power  of  the  machines  Is  greatly  intensified. 
Wilde  (1866)  used  a  small  machine  equipped  with  per- 
manent magnets  to  excite  field  magnets  wound  in  coils 
in  a  larger  machine.  Siemena  (1867)  dispensed  with 
the  permanent  magnets  used  by  Hjorth  and  took  advan- 
tage of  tbe  residual  magnetisai  stored  up  in  the  iron 
and  used  wHat  has  irince  been  known  as  the  bobbin 
armature.  Hfs  discovery  was  shared  by  Varlev, 
Wbeatstone,  and  Farmer  Independently.  The  con- 
tinuonely  wound  ring  armature  waa  devised  by  Gramme 
end  D'lvernois  (1871).  The  modem  dynsmo  stands 
as  the  perfected  work  of  such  electricians  as  Weston, 
Brush,  Edison,  Thomson,  Houston,  Westinghonse,  ana 
others.  The  armature  Is  the  name  given  to  the  coils  of 
wire  which  are  made  to  revotvif.  The  electro-magnets 
are  fixed  In  positioa  and  am  known  aa  tbe  field  mag- 
nets. These  are  placed  on  opposite  aides  of  the  arma- 
ture: If  two  in  number  the  macblne  Is  bi-poUr;  II 
several  field  nafrnets  are  used,  the  machine  Is  multi- 
polar. Alternating  current  dynamos  cause  the  current 
to  alternate  In  direction.  Continuous  current  dynamos 
cause  the  current  to  flow  continuously  in  one  direc- 
tion. The  transformer  changes  tbe  character  or  po- 
tential ot  currents. 

BleetrofvMan,  Bv  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York  (1688)  to  go  Into  effect       1889,  death 
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•  powerful  electric  cnmnt  mm  svbatitated  for 
himsinff-  One  wire  is  Btrftpped  to  the  priBoner*>  fore- 
head, and  the  other  is  applied  to  hia  ankles.  In  this  way 
the  current  from  a  dTnamo  paasea  through  the  vic- 
tim'■  bodj. 

BUHrie  Motor.  Faraday  in  1821  caused  a  floatlnK 
bar  magnet  to  rerolve  upon  a  central  aupportini;  wire 
by  meana  of  an  electric  current-  Barlow,  of  Wool- 
wich in  1826,  made  an  electric  wheel.  Abbe  Dal 
Nefcro,  of  Padua,  in  1S30,  made  an  electric  pendulum 
which  swayed  backward  and  forward  by  the  fared 
of  a  current  of  electricity.  Henry's  electro-masnetB 
(1828)  supported  thouaanda  of  pounda  weight:  and 
in  1881  be  devised  a  aimple  form  of  motor.  This  was 
followed  by  motors  by  Sturgeon  (1632),  Jarobi  (1834), 
Darenport  (1834),  Zabriakie  ( 18S7},  Davenport  (1837), 
Page  (1836))  Walkley  (1838),  Btimaon  (1838), 
Page  (183B),  Cook  (1840).  Eliaa  (1842).  Lillie 
(1850),  NeCr  (1851),  and  Page  (1854).  As  early  aa 
1885,  Davenport  made  a  amall  circular  electric  railway 
at  Bpringfleld,  Ifasa.  In  1839,  Jacobi  made  an  elec- 
trls  motor  boat  and  csrried  14  pasaanRera  at  a  epeed 
of  8   miles  an  hour.    DaTldwn,   a  Scotchman,  pro- 

giUed  a  aix-toD  electric  car  4  milaa  an  hour  (1830). 
age'a  electric  locomotive  drew  a  train  of  cars  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Bladcnsburg  at  a  speed  of  19 
miles  an  hour  (1854),  So  far  the  propelling  force 
waa  thri  Toltaic  battery.  The  modem  electric  motor 
was  discovered  by  accident  in  Germany  in  1873.  It 
itaa  found  that  one  d^nanM  will  drive  another  dynamo 
In  the  opposlts  direction  when  the  two  are  connected 
by  wires. 

7Urd  Haa.  The  third  rail,  placed  between  the  two- 
wheel  rails,  conducts  electr]citi> ;  and  the  current  is 
maintained  by  a  sliding  shoe,  attsched  to  the  bottom 
of  the  car.  through  which*  the  current  passes 
through  the  motor  to  the  car  wheela  and  thence  to  the 
trark  rails. 

Eleclrie  Locovuttivet.  These  bave  been  In  use  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  the  Camden  atreet 
station  tunnels  at  Baltimore  since  before  169S. 

ffeetrtc  Light.  Davy  in  1800  obtained  light  from 
two  piecea  of  carbon  nnder  an  electric  current  from  a 
ToHaic  battery.  Foucault,  Duboecq,  Deleuil,  and  others 
produced  electric  lighta  in  1853.  Electric  light  was 
first  used  in  a  lighthonae  st  the  South  Foreland  in 
1858.  The  Jablochkoff  candle  wus  invented  in  1877. 
It  consisted  of  two  narallel  carbons  separated  by  a 
layer  of  kaolin  and  bound  together  by  an  asbestos 
wrapping.  Now  the  pieces  of  carbon  are  placed  verti- 
cally one  above  the  other  aa  in  the  Weston  arc  lamp 
and  fed  by  an  automatic  mechanism  operated  by  electro- 
magnets which  raise  or  lower  the  carbon  by  an  electric! 
current.  The  names  of  Brush,  Weston,  Thomson,  and 
Houaton  are  intimately  identified  with  the  improve- 
menta  of  the  arc  light.  Henry  Iiepante'a  great  light 
exhibited  at  Chicago  in  1698  attracted  much  attention 
by  Its  great  size.  Ita  90,000,000  candle  power  light 
is  visible  148.9  miles. 

7ncandc«ccnt  Lamp.  The  earliest  form  was  devised 
by  William  Robert  Grove  (1840),  the  inventor  of  the 
Clrove  battery.  It  was  followed  by  that  of  August 
King  (1845)  and  known  as  the  Starr-King  lamp.  It 
had  a  platinnm  burner  and  a  carbon  in  a  vacuum. 
Probably  the  flrat  house  to  be  ti^hled  by  electricity  waa 
that  of  Hoses  Q.  FarTner  n(  Salem,  Mass.  In  1SS9. 
he  arranged  •  series  of  lampa  by  the  subdtrtslon  of 
the  electric  nrrent.  The  Sawycr-Mann  lamp  was  pro- 
duced In  1878  and  consisted  of  an  Incandescent  rod 
of  rarbon  in  a  globe  filled  with  nitrogen.  Edison's  lamp 
appeared  in  1880,  and  introduced  the  uae  of  the  thread- 
like filament  of  bamboo  saaled  In  vactium  to  prevent 
its  burning  away.  Its  production  entailed  not  only 
much  litigation  with  Sawyer  and  Uann,  but  caused  a 
panic  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange  in  1878  through 
fear  of  it  causing  the  displacing  of  gas. 

BLEOTBOIiTSIS.  The  breaking  up  of  a  chemical 
compound  into  its  constituent  elements  by  the  action  of 
an  electric  current.  The  substance  acted  upon  is  called 
an  electrolyte.  When  water  is  acted  upon,  the  hydro- 
gen gas  collects  at  the  negative  pole  and  the  oxygen 
at  the  positive.  Hydrogen  is  therefore  classed  as  elec- 
tropositive and  oxygen  ns  electronegative.  A  snlution  of 
copper  Bulphste  under  pleclrolyEis  gives  metallic  copper 
at  the  negative  pole  and  sulphuric  acid  at  the  poBitive. 

FAKAD.  The  electro-magnet ie  unit  of  capacity  (K) 
and  represents  the  capacity  of  a  conilenser  tliot  has  a 
charge  of  1  coulomb  when  charged  wilh  a  difference  of 
potential  of  1  volt.  It  stands  for  109  units  on  the 
centimeter-gram-Rptond  system.  The  microfarad  is  one- 
millionth  of  a  farad.  Named  after  Michael  Faraday 
(1791-1887). 

FOOnS.  The  point  at  which  raya  of  lidit  converge 
or  from  whieb  tbey  diverge.    The  foens  of  those  raya 


which  strike  the  lens  parallel  to  iU  azia  is  called  dm 

principal  focus.  The  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  the  die- 
tance  from  its  center  to  the  principal  focus. 

FOBOB.  Hat  which  ttnds  to  Impart  motion  to  a 
body  st  rest,  or  to  change  the  direction  or  Velodtr  of 
a  body  already  in  motion. 

TVBIOS.  The  change  of  n  body  from  the  lolid  to 
the  liquid  atste. 

UELTINO  POIXT  IK  DEOHEE8  FAHRENHEIT. 
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OAXiTAKOHETEB.  An  instrument  for  detecting 
the  presence,  ascertaining  the  direction,  and  measuring 
the  strength  of  an  electric  current.  It  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  an  electrified  wire  causes  a  magnetic 
needle  to  atand  at  right  an^ea  to  the  direction  of  the 
current. 

HBAT.  The  energy  of  molecular  motion  which 
varies  in  gases,  fluids,  and  solids.  In  gaaea  the  mo- 
tion ia  in  nearly  uniform  rectilineal  directions:  in 
liquids,  in  irregular  directions:  and  in  aolids,  orbital  or 
oscillatory-  This  motion  is  sustained  in  all  bodies  until 
the  absolute  xero  point,  when  it  ceases.  The  effecta  of 
heat  upon  bodies  are :  increase  of  tempersture,  expan- 
sion, and  change  of  state.  Heat  is  transmitted  by  con- 
vection, conduction,  and  radiation. 

HEAT  TTNIT.  The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  one  pound  of  water  through  one  degree  of  tem- 
perature. One  pound  of  coal  in  burning  yields  heat 
enough  to  raise  13,.'>00  pounda  of  water  through  one 
degree  F.  of  temperature;  hence,  yielda  13,500  heal 
units. 

B0B8B  POWER.  A  nominal  hone  power  or  Watt's 
horse  power  supposes  a  horse  able  to  lift  33,000  ifool- 
pounds  In  one  minute;  actual  testa  with  an  average 

horse  give  but  22,000  fool-pounds  in  one  minute.  In- 
dicated horee  power  ia  calculated  from  the  pressure 
upon  the  piston  aa  shown  by  an  indicator  card  or 
diagram. 

HYDRATJUO  FBBS8.  The  application  of  the  prtii' 
ciple  that  preaaure  open  a  body  of  water  is  commu- 
nicated equally  in  every  direction  throughout  the  entire 
mass  regardlrsB'  of  its  shape.  Pressure  by  a  piaton  or 
force-pomp  upon  a  small  body  of  water  ia  communicated 
to  a  piston  of  larger  area  through  pipes.  It  ia  naed 
in  the  hydraulic  block,  crane.  Jack,  dock,  hoist,  eleva* 
tor,  punch,  shears,  and  for  baling  paper,  hsy,  etc. 

HYDRATTIJOS.  The  branch  of  mathematical  and 
engineering  science  which  treats  of  fluids  in  motion 
and  of  the  application  of  these  laws  and  principles  to 
machiner)'. 

HTDB08TATI0  PARADOX.  The  principle  that 
onv  quantity  of  water,  however  small,  may  he  made  to 
balance  nny  quantity  of  water  however  great.    It  Is 

the  principle  which  underlies  the  hydraulic  press, 

HYDROSTATICS.  The  mathematical  Investigation 
of  tho  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  incompreaaiUe 
fiulda. 

HYOBOZn).    A  chemical  romponnd  formed  by  the 

union  of  an  element  with  tho  hydroxyl,  OH. 

HTDB0Z7I.  RADIOAL  (OH).  That  which  re- 
sults from  dropping  one  atom  of  hydrogen  from  a  mole- 
cule of  water;  aa  a  radical  it  has  no  separate  exis- 
tence. 

ILLUinVATED  BODIES.    Those  which  are  lighted 

by  some  other  source. 

INDtrCTIOK.  The  power  which  an  electrified  body 
has  of  calling  forth  electrical  or  magnetic  properties 
from  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  not  In  direct  con- 
tact. It  is  upon  thia  principle  that  the  aoft  iron  mag- 
net is  constructed. 
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SPECIFIC  fiBAVITY 


UVTBBFEBENCB.  The  setinn  of  w»w  of  WKter, 
■onnd-wRTn.  hflBt-WBTM.  or  liKht-wim  upon  one  an- 
other tnr  which  nccardlnir  to  conditions  the  effects  are 
cither  Ibcrcssed,  dimlnisfaed,  or  nentrsliied.  A  wave 
Is  composed  of  a  cnst  and  a  tronffh.  If  two  crests 
come  together  the  ware  Is  increased;  If  ■  trouRh  and 
a  crest,  both  waves  are  diminished;  If  two  trooi^. 
both  are  nentn^aed.  Th«  colors  of  soap  babbles,  of 
some  iridescent  ciasa,  and  of  mother  of  pearl  are  dne 
lo  interference  of  licht  wares. 

XODID.  A  compound  formed  hj  the  direct  union 
of  iodin  with  another  element;  or  bj  replacins  the 
Ivdrogen  of  liydrlodio  acid  (111). 

lOlir.  An  atom  or  atoms  bearing  +  or  —  chargea 
of  electricity,  formed  through  disassociaUon  of  an  elec- 
trolyte in  a  solvent,  as  water:  +iona' anions;  — tons 
—cations. 

JOULE.  The  unit  of  electrical  work  (w.  J.)  and 
expreues  the  work  done  by  elpctrical  power  of  1  watt 
in  1  second.    Named  after  J.  P.  Joule  (bora  1818). 

SZXAWATT  HOUB.  The  anmunt  of  energy  neeei* 
BSry  to  perform  1,000  watta  in  one  hour. 

KIHEUATICS.  A  branch  of  mechanics,  treating  of 
motioQ,  its  direction,  velocity,  acceleration,  and  eompo- 
Bilion,  but  not  regarding  mass  or  conatraints. 

KHIBTICS.  That  part  of  dynamical  mechanics 
which  treats  of  the  forces  which  eanse  or  change  the 
motion  of  bodies. 

LENS.  A  transparent  body  (nsnally  icUsa)  bounded 
by  enrved  surfaces  used  to  cause  pencils  of  rays  to 
converge  or  diverge  after  passing  through  it.  Convex 
lenaes  are  thickest  in  the  center  and  maKiify;  coneave 
lenses  are  thinnest  at  the  center.  The  doable-convex 
lens  is  convex  on  both  sides;  the  donbie-concave,  con> 
cave  on  both  sides.  The  plano-convex  has  one  side 
convex  and  the  other  flat.  The  menlsens  is  shaped 
In  aectloD  like  »  crescent — one  side  concave,  the  other 
convex.  The  axis  of  a  lens  is  the  line  Joining  the 
centers  of  the  curvature  of  both  surfaces. 

IJOHT.  The  andulalory  theory  explains  the  phe- 
nomena of  tight  as  the  result  of  an  undulatory  motion 
which  the  luminous  body  excitea  in  the  luminiferoui 
other  pervadine  all  space  and  the  molecular  inter- 
stices of  all  bodies.  Light  travels  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
rate  of  188,000  miles  per  second.  The  emission  or 
corpusoular  theory  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  andnlatory  or  wave  tlieory. 

LmirErAOTIOir.  Sedoctlon  to  s  liquid  state. 
Solids  are  liqaefled.by  heat  or  sotutioa;  gues.  by  cold 
and  pressnre.  That  temperature  below  which  a  gas 
under  pressure  may  be  liquefied  is  the  critical  temper- 
ature; and  the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  liquefac- 
tion at  the  critical  temperature  is  called  the  critical 

J)reERure.  All  gases  which  may  be  cooled  to  the  crit- 
ral  temperature  may  under  requisite  pressure  be  lique- 
fied. The  critical  temperature  of  hydrogen  is  —234 
degrees  0. ;  oxygen,  — 1 19  degTves  C. ;  nitrogen,  — 146 
deirrppB  C. ;  air,  —140  decrees  0.;  carbonic  dioxid, 
-1-32  degrees  0..  or  88  degrees  P. 

HAGNETIO  FOBCE.  The  mechanical  •  force,  la 
dynes,  exerted  on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the 
point.  It  is  equal  to  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
crossing  unit  area  snrronndlng  the  point. 

XASVETIBM.  The  power  pofwessed  by  substances 
to  attract  iron,  and  the  resulting  phenomena. 

KA88.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  that  which  remains 
unchanged  in  all  the  transformations  which  the  body 
nuy  undergo. 

UEORAHXCS.  Originally  the  theory  of  machines, 
the  science  has,  through  the  modern  doctrine  of  force, 
come  to  include  mathematical  investigation  into  the  mo- 
tions and  tendencies  to  motion  *caased  by  the  exercise 
of  forces  and  restraints — applicable  alike  to  rigid 
bodies,  particles,  and  systems.  It  is  divided  into  kine- 
matics and  dynamics.  Dynamics  in  turn  Is  divided 
into  kinetics  and  statics. 

HOLECUUE  WEIORT.  The  sum  of  the  atomie 
weights  of  the  constituent  elements.  In  a  molecule 
of  water  (HsO)  the  molecular  wpifjht  la  the  sum  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  (with  an  atomic  weight  of  1 
each)  and  of  1  atom  of  oxygen  (ntomlc  weight  16), 
making  the  molecular  weight  of  water  18. 

KOHEMTUIC.  The  quantity  of  motion  of  a  moving 
body,  and  is  the  product  of  the  mans  multiplied  by 
the  velocity. 

BfOTIOH.  The  property  in  virtue  of  which  the  posU 
tion  of  a  body  in  space  may  be  changed. 

OHH.  The  unit  of  electrical  resistance  (R)  of  a 
column  of  mercury  1  square  millimeter  cross- sect  ion  a  I 
area  and  106.3  centimeters  long.    It  Is  10»  absolute 


itniti  of  reaistanee  im  the  eeDtimeter-framrSMond  lyi- 
ttm.  Tbt  British  Association  ohm  is  0.987  of  «  tnta 
ohm.    Named  after  Dr.  O.  8.  Ohm. 

OHM'S  TJLW.  In  any  simple  circuit  the  strength 
of  the  current  is  equal  to  the  £.  il.  F.  of  the  cell  or 
battery  divided  by  all  the  resistance  in  the  current, 

PUNDDliUK.  The  number  of  vibrations  made  by 
pendnlama  of  different  lengths  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  their  length.  If  one  is  4,  9,  or  IS 
limes  as  long  as  another,  the  square  roots  are  8,  8, 
and  4  times  as  great,  but  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  longer  ono  will  be  only  1-2,  1-3,  or  1-4  as  msny 
aa  of  the  shorter.  The  tmie  in  which  thtf  vibration 
win  be  made  varies  directly  as  the  square  root,  that 
of  the  longer  taking  2,  8,  or  4  timea  aa  long  aa  of  tlia 
shorter.  A  pendalam  to  make  a  vibration  In  I  second 
at  the  latitude  of  New  York  is  80.1018  inches  long, 

POIARITT.  The  possession  of  Bisgnetie  poles;  ths 
property  acquired  by  a  magnetiuble  body  when  brooi^t 
into  a  magnetic  field. 

POTEHTIAIh  Electricitr  at  a  higher  potential  is 
said  to  flow  to  a  lower,  as  water  flows  to  a  lower  level. 
It  may  be  likened  to  temperature,  for  as  heat  tends  to 
pass  from  a  point  at  higher  temperature  to  one  at  a 
lower,  BO  electricity  passes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
potential.  If  an  electrifled  body  be  brought  into  me- 
tallic contact  with  one  not  electrifled  they  wUl  aasume 
the  same  potential  or  the  same  level. 

POWEB.  The  amount  of  work  done,  or  energy  sup- 
plied, in  unit  time. 

qOUSTlTr  or  BLBOTBIOITT.  The  amount  of 
electricity  generated  in  a  given  time  and  measured  in 
coulombs. 

BASIATION.  The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays 
of  light  or  heat  by  all  bodies  at  all  temperatures. 
When  the  radiant  energy  of  a  body  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing light,  it  Is  called  luminous;  when  no  tight  is 
produced,  obscure. 

BEFUiOTION.  When  a  rsy  of  light,  sound,  or 
radiant  heat  strikes  a  surface  and  is  thrown  back  into 
the  medium  whence  it  came,  it  ia  said  to  be  reflected. 
The  law  of  reflection  is  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence:  and  that  both  of  these 
angles  lie  in  the  same  plane  with  a  normal  to  the  sur- 
face. Mirrors,  reflectors,  sounding  boards,  and  echoes 
are  Ulnstrstions  of  reflection. 

BSnftAOTUH.  The  change  which  rays  of  light, 
best,  or  sound  undergo  when  passing  from  ■  mediam 
to  another  of  different  density,  as  from  air  to  wstier, 
glass  to  water,  glass  to  air,  and  the  like.  Leases, 
prisms,  and  the  spectrum  depend  upon  refraction  for 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  they  manifest. 
Double  refraction  is  tho  separation  of  a  ray  into  two 
rsys  unequally  refracted  and  is  especially  noticeable  in 
certain  crystals. 

BESISTAHOE.  That  property  of  a  conductor  which 
causes  the  passage  of  a  current  of  elEctricily  through 
it  to  be  attended  by  a  dissipation  of  energy,  ss  the 
change  of  electricity  into  heat,  is  called  the  resistance 
of  the  conductor.  Thn  less  the  reaistanee  in  propor- 
tion to  the  electro-motive  force,  the  stronger  the  cur- 

rent,  in  obedience  to  Ohm's  Law,  0-^. 

SOUND.    The  effect  upon  the  ear  of  vibrations  set 

up  either  in  the  sounding- body  itself  or  In  the  air  or 
other  medium.  Sound  travels  In  the  air  at  the  rate 
of  shout  1.090  feet  a  second  at  82  degrees  F,  or  one 
mile  in  4.84  seconds;  in  hydrogen  its  velocity  is  about 
four  times  as  great  as  in  air;  in  liquids  the  velocity  is 
greater  than  in  air  (in  water  about  four  times  greater, 
or  4,708  feet  in  a  second) :  in  wood  or  steel  from  two 
to  three  miles  a  second.  If  the  vibrations  do  not  ex- 
ceed 24  a  second  or  if  they  exceed  from  80,000  to  40.- 
000  a  second,  the  ear  cannot  detect  the  sound.  Sound 
waves  respond  very  closely  to  the  laws  of  light  ss  to  re- 
flection, refraction,  and  interference.  Sounds  of  low 
pitch  are  caused  by  slowly  vibrating,  long  sound-waves; 
shrill,  high-pitched  sounds  are  produced  when  ribra- 
lions  are  rapid  and  the  sound  wavea  are  short. 

SPECIFIC  QBAVITT.  The  spedflc  gravity  of  a 
body  is  its  weight  compared  with  an  equal  balk  of 
another  body  token  as  a  standard  of  romparison.  Pare 
water  is  the  standard  for  solida  and  liquids;  either  air 
or  hydrogen  for  gases.  To  find  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  body  heavier  than  water:  weigh  the  body  in  air; 
weigh  it  suspended  In  water;  find  the  difference, 
whii4i  is  what  the  body  loses  In  weight  when  supported 
in  water,  or  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water; 
divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  difference.  When  the 
body  ia  a  solid  lighter  than  water  attach  a  known 
weight  to  the  body  auOicient  to  sink  it^hen  weighed 
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in  inter  and  pneMd  u  gtna.    To  And  ths  ■pMUe 

SKTi^  of  ft  Uaald:  weigfa  oome  solid  In  mtar;  wei^b 
I  MUH  Mild  in  the  icfvan  liquid ;  then  divide  the  ktn 
of  weiffht  in  w«ter  into  the  Um  of  weUcfat  In  the  clven 
liquid;  the  quotient  ta  the  tpeciflo  gnmlv  required. 

TABLE  or  8PECIFI0  ORAVITIBS. 
Compared  with  Water. 


SUBBTUICBB. 


All  »t  eoP  F.— barometer  at  80  Incbee  la  of 
the  welKbt  of  water 

Alcohol,  pure  

commercial, 

prool  spirit  

Bran  

Carbonic  acid  raa 

Chalk  

Clay. 


Coal,  anthracite   

bltominouB  (soft)  

Copper  

Cork  

Diamond  

Ether    

Pat  

Feldspar  

Flint  

Glass  

Gold  

Granite  

Gutta  percfaa  

Gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris  

Ice  

Iron,  cast  

wrougfat  

Ivory  

Lead  

Unie,  quick  

Umeetone  and  marble  

Hercurr  

Mica  

Naphtha  

Oils  

Oxygen  sas  

Petooleum  

FtiK,  southern  

white   

FlatiDom  


Qoarta.. 
Shales.. 


sales. 

surer  

Slate  

Spruce,  dry.. 

Steel  

Tar  

Tin  

Xbao  


Average 
Specific 
Qravity. 


.00128 
.793 
.834 
.916 
8.1 
.00187 

1.9 
1.5 
1.3S 
8.95 

.25 
8.68 

.716 

.93 
2.66 
2.6 
2.95 
19.2S8 
2.72 

.98 
2.27 

.92 
7.15 
7.77 
1.82 
11.41 
IJS 
2.« 
18.62 
2. 98 

.818 

.90 

Xni36 

.878 

.72 

.40 
21.S 
2.7B 
2.6 

lae 

2.8 
.40 
7.85 
1. 

7.8ft 
7. 


BPECZFIO  BEAT.  The  ratio  between  the  quantity 
of  heat  necessary-  in  order  to  raise  a  given  mass  of 
any  anbstance  throutrh  a  Riven  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
same  mass  of  water  throDgh  the  identical  difference 
of  tem!>erature. 

8PBOT20SOOPE.  An  instrument  designed  to  dis- 
perse rays  of  light  through  prisms  or  by  reflection  from 
a  grating.  By  the  study  of  the  spectrum  bo  formed 
the  chemical  nature  of  substances  burned  or  vaporized 
in  the  flame  emitting  the  light  may  be  studied.  By  the 
aid  of  thd  BpectroBcope  it  has  been  learned  that  86  of 
the  known  chemical  elements  are  contained  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  lUany  new  elements  have  been  discovered 
by  spectrum  analysis. 

SFEOTBUM.  The  continuous  band  of  light  divided 
into  the  enccesBive  colors  when  a  ray  of  white  light 
passes  through  a  prism  and  is  disperecd.  The  order 
In  which  the  colors  arrange  themsdvea  are:  red, 
orange,  yellow,  nven,  bine.  Indigo,  and  violet.  The 
spcctmm  of  sunlight  Is  seen  to  be  erossed  by  many 
dark  lines  [caused  by  absorption  of  gases)  called 
Frannhofer'a  tines. 

STATICS.  The  branch  of  dynamical  meehanica 
which  treats  of  the  study  of  the  drcnmstancea  under 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  body  to  remain  at  rest  or 
In  equilibrium. 

STOBAOB  BATTBBT.  A  combination  of  accunra- 
lators,  which  when  once  charged  gives  back  a  eon- 
tinuoDS  and   regular  current  when    the    poles  are 


connected.  It  consists  primarily  of  two  qiiral- formed 
sheets  of  lead  coated  wiuk  red  oxid  of  lead.  The  chief 
forms  are  the  Plants  and  the  improved  Faure  forme. 

SULPHATE.  A  compound  formed  frem  nlphiurle 
acid  (HiSOJ  by  replacing  the  hTdrofan  wiUi  an- 
other element  or  radical. 

8ULVH1D.  A  ehemleal  eompouBd  tened  I7  the 
direct  union  of  sulphur  with  another  element. 

SULPHITE.  A  compound  fomed  from  snlphnroas 
acid  (H,SOi)  by  replacing  the  hjrdroceu  with  an- 
other element  or  radical. 

SUBFAOE  TEHSZOK.  The  magnitttde  of  oppoatng 
forces  per  unit  of  length  of  an  laaginarT  line  drawn 
in  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 

TBVACZTT.  The  resistance  wbirii  a  body  oppoeea 
to  the  total  separation  of  its  parts.  The  varioui  fcinda 
of  tenacity  are;  tenacity  in  ttie  ordinary  sense,  or  re- 
sistance to  traction;  relative  tenacity  or  realatanoe  to 
fracture;  reactive  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  crushing; 
sheering  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  dieplaeenent  of  pai^ 
tides  in  a  lateral  direction;  and  tornoaal  tenacity,  or 
resiatance  to  twiating. 

THEEMOMETEB.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
temperature  depending  upon  the  almost  universal  prin- 
ciple of  the  expansion  of  bodies  under  heat.  Mercury 
thermometers  are  used  to  measure  above  —-39  d^n'ees 
Tf.  snd  below  660  degrees  P.  Alcohol  or  wine  ther- 
mometers measnre  below  — 39  degrees  F.  indefinitely 
as  no  degree  of  cold  has  been  known  to  freese  spirits 
of  wine.  Above  660  degrees  F.,  air  thermometer, 
steam  thermometer,  or  other  form  of  pyrometer  is  used. 
The  Fahrenbeit  thermometer  marks  the  freeiing  point 
at  82  degrees  and  the  boiling  point  at  212  degreee. 
The  sero  of  his  system  was  the  lowest  temperature 
mark  recorded  by  him  in  the  winter  of  1709.  Th« 
Reaumur  scale  calls  the  freeiing  polot  sero  and  the 
boiling  paint  60  degrees;  so  that  80  degrees  Beauraur 
equal  180  degrees  F.  The  Centigrade  scale  marks 
freeiing  point  sero  and  the  boiling  point  100  dqrrees; 
so  that  100  degrees  0.  -  80  degrees  Beanmur  -  180 
degrees  T.  The  air  or  gas  themometer  registers  by  the 
change  of  volume  or  pressure  of  a  quantity  of  dry  air 
or  pts  contained  in  a  reservoir.  The  metallie  ther- 
mometer rejiisters  by  the  expansion  or  contracUon  el  a 
bar  of  platinum,  silver,  or  gold. 

TKAHSLUOENT  BODIES.  Those  which  transmit 
light,  but  through  which  objects  cannot  be  distin- 
guished; such  as  ground  gtats.  oiled  paper,  etc. 

TBASrSPABBBT  BOZ>IBa.  niioee  which  readily 
tranamit  light,  and  through  which  objects  can  be  dis- 
tinguished; such  as  water,  gases,  and  polished  glass. 

USIT  OF  POWEB,  or  HOBSE  FOWBB,  Used  in 
eatimating  capacity  for  doing  work.  It  la  the  power 
in  engineering  that  must  be  exerted  In  lifting  83,000 
pounda  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  minute. 

VALBMOB.  The  combining  power  of  an  atom  of  an 
element  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen  taken  as  a 
standard.  Elements  which  combine  atom  for  atom 
with  hydrogen  are  called  univalent  or  are  said  to  have 
a  valence  of  one;  those  which  require  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  or  other  univalent  atom  to  saturate  one  atom 
of  themselves  are  called  bivalent  or  2-valent;  and  so 
on  with  trivalent,  or  S-valent;  quadrivalent,  or  d-var 
lent,  etc.  Ifany  dements  seem  to  possess  a  varyinc 
valence. 

VAPOB.  Hie  gaseoua  form  which  bodies  that  are 
solids  or  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures  may  be 
made  to  asaume  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

TAPOBIZATIOK.  The  passage  of  liquid  Into  the 
gaseous  state. 

TOLUHE.  Space  is  of  three  dimensions:  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

TOLT.  The  unit  of  electro-motive  force  (E)  and 
represents  one  ampdre  passing  through  a  conductor 
whose  resistance  is  one  ohm.  It  ia  a  little  less  (.026) 
than  the  electro-motive  force  o(  a  Daniell  cell;  and  is 
10*  absolute  units  of  electro-motive  tOrce  on  the  cent!- 
meter-gram-eeeond  system.    Named  after  Volta. 

WATT,  The  unit  of  electrical  power  (Pw),  which 
equals  the  power  of  a  current  of  1  ampere  when  the 
resistance  Is  1  ohm.  It  is  equal  to  10^  unite  on  the 
centimeter- gram- second  system  and  to  0.0013405  of  a 
horse  power.    Named  after  James  Watt  (1736-1819). 

WEIGHT.  The  measnre  of  the  force  or  downward 
pull  which  the  altraction  of  gravity  exerts  upon  all 
bodies. 

WHEAI8T0NE '  S  BBIDOB.  An  arrangement  in 
which  two  resistances  whose  ratio  is  known  are  em- 
ployed for  the  comnarison  Of  two  other  resistances,  one 
of  which  is  variable. 
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CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

TABULATES  flTATXBISVT  OV  AIX  THE  XNOWZT  ELEHENTB. 


At.  m.^  Atombi  mllU;  Sp.  sr.  -  l^wifflo  Onvltr.   Tm  JMInlUmi  Me  Indas. 


Name  of 
Element. 

Mode  ot  PreparatloD. 

Properties. 

Chief  Compounds 
and  Uses. 

Tests  and  OharacteristiCB. 

ALCUINIUM 
Symbol  A1. 
At.  Wt.  27.1. 
Valence  III. 
8p.  gr.  2.7. 
Inscorered  bf 

WObler. 

1827. 

Occurs  as  silicate  in 
clays,  micas,  feldspars, 
etc.:  extracted  from  Its 
ores  by  electrolysis. 

A  tln-whlte  tenacious 
meUl :  takes  brilliant 
polish;  odorless,  taste- 
less ;  highly  malleable 
at  100°  to  160°  C.  Sono- 
rous, does  not  tarnish; 
slowly  magnetic.  Solu- 
ble Id  hydrochloric  acid 
and  solutions  of  caustic 
potash  and  soda. 

Oxid  and  sulphate  are  Its  compounds.  Oxld  Is 
sapphire,  ruby,  corundrum,  and  emery  used  In  pol- 
ishing. As  a  basic  oxid,  and  as  an  acidic  oxld.  forms 
the  somewhat  indefinite  aiuminstes.    Sulphate  Is 
aluminium  salt  prepared  by  Itself  and  along  with 
potassium  or  ammonium  sulphate  as  alum.  Uses: 
boat  building,  InatrumeDla,  balloon  fittings,  btcyclee. 
cooking  utensila,  chemical  works,  lithography,  paint, 
cameraa,  opera  glaseea,  and  aluminium  branae. 

ANTIMONY 

Bymbol  6b. 
[Stibium.) 

At.  wt.  120.2. 

Tklencfl  III. 
»nd  V. 

op.  gr.  D./. 

DbcoTered  by 
VoleDtioe, 
Utta  eentntT. 

Occurs  In  nature  in 
■tlbnlte.  antimony  sul- 
phid.  Found  free  to  a 
small  extent. 

A  bhilsb-wtalte.  hard, 
brittle,  highly  lustrous, 
crystalline  metal.  Ex- 
pands on  •oUdif ylng ; 
doeinotmiL 

Alloyed  to  make  type 
metal,  brltannla  metal, 
and  anti-frlctlon  metal. 
Compounds  are  nilphlda: 
anthnony  cinnabar,  used 
for  paint;  a&tbnony  tri- 
cfalorld  (butter  of  anti- 
mony) for  browning  gnn- 
bariela:  and  tartar  emetto. 

Tests  ibnOar  to  ttiat  for 
arsenic,  from  which  It  Is 
dlstingnlahed  by  the  ai^ 
pearance  of  metal,  and 
Ita  InaohiUlIty  In  sodium 
bypochlorlte. 

ABOON 
Symbol  A. 
At.  wt.  89.9. 
8p.  sr.  1.6. 
Discovered  by 

KsyieiBO 

and  Ramsay, 

18H. 

A  nseoua  element 
nearly  one  and  a  ball 
times  heavier  ttaan  ^r, 
present  In  natural  nltro- 
sen. 

Most  Inert  substance 
known.  A  eolorleis, 
odorleea  gaa. 

Tbt    argon  molecule 
cootalna  one  atom. 

Aw>n  will  not  unite 
with  any  other  element; 
more  soluble  In  water 
than  nitrogen;  liquefied, 
boils at-18f!°C.  andaoUd- 
Ifles  at  -190°  G. 

ARSENIC 
Symbol  At. 
At.  wt.  76. 
Tatence  III. 

and  V. 
Sp.  sr.  5.71. 
UBCOTered  by 

SchrSder, 

lOM. 

Occurs  free  In  nature, 
but  also  combined  with 
many  metals  as  in  real- 
Ear,  and  in  misptckel  or 
araenlc^  pyrltea. 

1.  A  Bteel-grny.  metal- 
lic, very  brittle  solid, 
Bubllmiug  easily. 

2.  A  fine,  heavy  black 
powder. 

White  arsenic  or  arsen- 
lous  anbydrid  (As.Oi); 
arsenic  oxld  or  arsenic 
anhydrld.  Usedforhard- 
enlng  shot.  In  paints,  as 
Scheele's  green  forprint- 
ing  wall  paper,  dyeing 
calico,  and  In  pyrotechoy . 

Harsh'Bteat:  amnlc  Is 
placed  In  the  apparatus 
used  for  generating  U ; 
the  H  is  ignited,  and, 
when  cold  porcelain  is 
held  In  flame,  metallic 
arsenic  is  deposited  on 
the  porcelain. 

BABIUM 
Symbol  Ba. 
At.  wt.  187.4. 
Valence  II. 
Sp.  gr.  S  J. 
InacMiTered  by 
Davy.  UOB. 

Occurs  chiefly  an  sul- 
phate In  barite,  as  car- 
bonate In  wlthertte.  In 
otber  mlnerale,  mineral 
waters,  ashes  ol  certain 
plants,  and  in  aea  water. 

A  sllvei^whlte  or  golden- 
yellow  metal,  slightly  lus- 
trous, somewhat  malle- 
able. Melts  at  red  heat, 
but  cannot  be  distilled. 
Recent  soil  analyses 
have  led  botanists  to  be- 
lieve that  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  loco 
weed  are  due  to  the  prefl- 
enceof  barium  in  the  soil. 

Barium  peroxid.  used 
to  make  peroxid  of 
hydrogen,   a  bleaching 
agent,  and  to  prepare 
oxygen:  sulphate,  inmak- 
Ing  pigments,  cheap  eub- 
Btltute  or  adulterant  of 
white  lead,  manufacture 
of   reagents,   in  pyro- 
lecbny,  paper  making, 
and    pork  packing; 
chlorid,  used  to  prevent 
incrustation  of  boilers; 
nitrate.  In  making  explo- 
sives. 

Barium  salts,  when 
brought  Into  a  non-lumi- 
nous flame,  bum  with  a 
yellowish-green  color. 
Compounds  impart  a 
green  color  to  a  Bunsen 
flame.  If  volatile ;  If  In  so- 
lution they  form  an  Inaol- 
uble.  white  precipitate  on 
adding  sulphuric  acid. 

BISMUTH 
Symbol  Bl. 
At.  wt.  ms. 
Valence  III. 

and  V. 
Sp.  sr. 

Inscovered  by 
Vtientlne, 
UtbceDtory. 

Occurs  in  nature,  free, 
and  In  combination  as 
Hulphld.  ozld,  and  car- 
bonate. 

A  grayish-white,  crys- 
talline, shining.  britUe 
metal  with  pinkish  tinice. 
Bolidlflea  with  expansion. 

Used  for  making  alloys 
which  melt  at  low  tem- 
perature, and  are  useful 
for  making  casts  of  ob- 
jects. 

BORON 
Bymbol  B. 
At.  wt.  11. 
Valence  III. 
Bp.  sr.  2.6. 
Discovered  by 
Davy,  1808. 

Occurs  in  oxygen  com- 
pounds, namely,  boric 
acid  and  its  ealU  In  two 
forms. 

An  odorless,  tasteless, 
greenish-brown  powder. 
Non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity :  very  Infusible. 
Helta  at  820°  C.  and  boils 
at  768^0. 

Boron  Is  of  little  com- 
mercial use.    Its  com- 
pounds are  boric  acid, 
boric  oxid,  and  borax. 
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CHLttRIN 
Symbol  CI. 
At.  wt.  ar,A:<. 
Valenrc  t. 
ItlKOvered  by 

Hchecic  in 

1774. 


1.  RIertrolycIs  of  salt 
WQtor.  N'aCI=Xa+C'l. 

'2.  H  yclrochlorlc  acid 
and  black  oxtd  of  maa- 
t!aii«f>e.  4HC'I  +  HnUa  = 
MiiOlj+2HaU+2CI. 


Greenish -yellow  color, 
pun  Kent  odor,  irritate  a 
mueoiia  membraneR,  8ol- 
uble  in  water.  Forms 
rhlortds  hy  direct  union 
with  other  nub  stances. 
Bleachen.  CondeiiH^n  to 
dark  yellow  liquid;  boils 
at  -88.6°. 


Name))! 
Element. 

Mode  of  Preparation. 

Properties. 

BROMIN 

Symbol  Br. 
At.  wt.  79.116. 
Valence  I..V.. 

or  VII. 
Sp.  ([r.  3.2. 
Dlwovered  by 

Balard.  IKX. 

Occun*  in  the  upper 
layers  of  tbe  natural  beds 
ol  rock  salt.  Three 
modes  of  preparation. 

A  heavy,  reddish- 
brown  liquid.  The  ntily 
liquid  non-metallic  ele- 
ment. Unites  directly 
with  most  metals.  Bolls 
at  ftflPC.  Has  a  very 
irrltatiUff  odor. 

OADMirM 
Symbol  0(1. 
At.  wt.  112.1. 
Valence  II. 
8p.  gr.  «,6. 
Ptflcovered  by 

Stromeycr, 

IKI7. 

Occurs  in  the  rare  min- 
eral Kreenockite.  and  in 
aMociation  with  sine 
ores.  In  very  small  quan- 
Utles. 

A  binish-white,  lustrous 
metal  with  a  llbrous  f  rac- 
ture.Uarbly  ]artn>U8,mal- 
ieable.  ductile,  and  Sex- 
ible.  It  melts  at  820°  C. 
and  bolls  at  770°  0. 

CSSIt'M 

Symbol  Cs. 

Al.  Wt.  UJ,U, 

Bp.  Rr.  1.9. 
Discovered  by 
Butuen,  1861. 

A  chemical  element 
found  in  certain  mineral 
wateni.  and  In  minerals, 
includlnif  iepldolite,  peta- 
lite.  and  certain  lel<l- 
spars.  Isolated  by  elec- 
trolyals. 

A  Bilver<wfalte,  soft, 
ductile  metal;  oxidises 
rapidly  la  air. 

OALt^IUM 
Symbol  Ca. 
At.  wt.  40.1. 
8p.  gr.  1.7. 
Valence  H. 
Diecovered  by 

Davy,  Bcrze- 

llua,  imt. 

Found  In  nature  as 
limestone,  marble,  chalk, 
coral.  eKRHhells,  and 
manr  other  forms.  Pre- 
pared by  the  eleetrolyHis 
of  calcium  chlorld. 

A  liirht.  yellowish- 
white,  clear,  luKtrous 
hard  metal;  malleable, 
ductile,  brittle:  melts  at 
red  beat.  Deeomposen 
water  like  sodium  and 
potassium. 

CAKBON 
Symbol  0. 
At.  wt,  12, 
Valence  IV. 
Sp.  Kr.: 
of  diamond  S.'y. 
uf  grapbito  2.2(') 

PrchMorle. 

Widely  distributed  lo 
nature,  as  diamond, 
graphite  or  pIumbaKo 
(block  lead),  coal,  char- 
coal, coke,  soot,  and 
lampblack. 

Its  forms  are  very  va- 
ried and  quite  familiar. 
UnchaOKcd  by  aclda. 

cp:rhm 

At.  wt.  140.^-.. 
Valencelil.or 

IV. 
Hp.  nr.  7  04. 
Dineovered  by 

Honandcr, 

ISW. 

Occurs  with  a  few  min- 
cralN.  especlully  as  the 
Hilicate  ill  cerite.  and 
samarskite.  Prepared  by 
olectrolysia. 

A  ateel-ftray,  very  duc- 
tile, very  lustrous,  and 
malleable  metal. 

Oil  ef  Compounda 
and  Uses. 

Tests  and  Characterlatlcs. 

Forms  a  class  of  com- 
pounds known  as  bro- 
nildH.  URefuilnmediclne. 
in  pbotoRraphy.  and  In 
the  manufacture  of  dyes 
from  coal  tar. 

Gives  a  brownish  color 
to  starch  paste  byuBiUE  a 
very  large  quantity. 

No  oxid  is  known. 

Cadmium  foma  a  series 
of  salts,  of  which  lodk)  Is 
used  In  medicine.  Its  sul- 
phfd  Is  used  as  a  pigment, 
and  iftalM)  used  furcolor- 
ing  toilet  soaps,  in  pyro- 
techny,  and  In  calico 
prlntins. 

0  a  d  m  1  n  m  tamlsfaea 
sIlKhtly  In  air,  and  buiub 
when  bcatedlnit. 

The  preparation  of  the 
metallic  ctpslum  Involves 
separation  of  its  com- 
pounds from  other  ele- 
ments, the  transforma- 
tion of  the  pure  cn'Sium 
compounds  into  cyanld 
and  the  electrolytic  de- 
composition of  the 
cyanld. 

Cimium  has  a  great 
avidity  for  oxygen,  read- 
ily taking  fire  if  exposed 
to  air.  so  oxid  Is  known. 

Quicklime  (CaO)  for 
making  mortar;  slaked 
lime  for  making  lime- 
water;  calcium  sulphate 
or  plaster  of  Paris;  cal- 
cium phosphate  as  fer- 
liiizer;  and  chlorid  of 
lime  for  bleachlng- 


Bnrns 
flame. 


with  a  yellow 


Carbon  dioxld  (C(>s) 
found  In  natural  and  ai^ 
tiflclal  aerated  waters: 
carbon  disulphid  (CS^) ; 
for  dissolving  oils,  fats, 
and  vulcanizing  rubber:  , 
the  carbonates;  and  with 
hydrogen  to  form  hydro-  , 
caiAionB.  i 


Its  nxld  Is  an  Important 
ingredient  of  incandes- 
ccntgasmantlcs.  Cerous 
sulphate  is  used  lu  color- 
ing fabrics. 


Chin  rids  as  common 
salt  (NaCl).  chlnrlnotcl 
lime.  Condy's  Fluid,  hy- 
drochloric acid  (HCI). 

U  s  R  Manufactured 
for  blenching  materials 
and  disinfecting  agents. 


Diamond,  noted  for  Its 
hardness,  brilliancy,  non- 
conductor of  electricity, 
and  bums  under  Intense 
heat  to  COs.  Graphite,  a 
soft,  greacy-looking  black 
solid,  crystallizes  in  six- 
hided  plates.  Other  forms 
do  not  crybtalllxe. 


Rums  when  heated  In 
air,  forming  an  oxk)  and 
producing  much  heat  and 
light. 


Heavier  than  air. 
BU>aches  all  inorganic 
substances.  Does  nut 
bleach  printer's  ink. 
I>ermitB  combustion  of 
hydiocarbons  only. 


CIIRUMIUM  '  Occura  chielty  In  fer- 1    A  shiny  ptcci-gray  pow- 

Hymbot  Or       '  chromite.  aa  crocoi- 1  der,  consiuling  of  small. 

At  wt  52  1  w>l''hotiHki>ite.  I  lustrou  B,  very  hard. 

Vulcnce  ll  tn  "  constituent  ol  brittle,  rhombohedral 


V! 

Sp.  gr.  r...'>. 
IHwovcrcd  by 

Vauquelin, 

1197. 


meteoric  Iron. 


crystals. 


With  steel  It  yields  an 
alloy,  chromium  steel. 
With  oxygen  forms  ox- 
ids,  used  principally  as 
lilgments;  chromates. 
used  in  calico  printing 
and  dyeing,  making 
matches,  bleaching,  tan- 
ning leather,  and  photo- 
gelatin  processes. 


Hums  brightly  when 
heated  In  oxygen. 
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Nameol 
Element. 

Mode  of  Preparation. 

Properties. 

Chief  Compounds 
and  I'SLa. 

Tests  and  CharacterisUcs. 

COBALT 
Syinlxtl  Co. 
At.  we.  69. 
Valence  II.  or 
III. 

Bp.  gr.  &6. 
IMacorered  by 
Bnnd,  17S5. 

Usually  opcurs  with 
arsenlo  or  sulphur,  and 
with  nickel  aod  other 
metals. 

A  hard,  sleel-ftray.very 
due  Li  l6  m  &  1«  TPS  i^itk  b  If  n  If 
ulckei.  hixhly  maKnellc, 
and  melts  at  I600^C;  uii- 
changed  In  ^r. 

It  forma  alloys,  and  Is 
used    In  eteetroplatini^. 
tiH  principal  commercial 
suits  are  plRments.  Its 
oxld  is  used  for  KlazluK 
porcelain. 

Slowly  dissolved  by  HCI 
and  sulphuric  acids,  but 
quickly  by  nitric  acids. 

COLUUBIUM 

llfiobium) 
Symbol  Cb. 
At.  wt.  94. 
Tatencelll. 

kDd  V. 
Sn.  gr.  7.2. 
Dncoveied  by 

Hatcbett,  UU. 

Found  inrolumblte,  tan- 
talite,  and  In  small  quan- 
tities Id  otiier  inlDsrals. 

A  steel-ffray,  lustrous 
powder. 

Columbium  forms  three 
oxida  of  wblch  the  pent- 

cohunbates  or  nlobates. 

COPPER 

Symbol  Cu. 

iCuprum) 
At.  wt.  68.6. 
Valence  I.  or 
II. 

Sp.  cr.  8.d6. 
Preblstorlo. 

Found  native  and  an 
oxidfi.  carbonates,  and 
Bulphlds,  In  varinufl  min- 
erals. Derived  by  smelt- 
In;  and  other  methods. 

A  reddish-yellow  metal, 
briirht  luster,  tenacious, 
sonorous,  elastic,  malle- 
able, and  ductile.  Metts 
atinST^'C.  Excellent  con- 
ductor of  electricity. 

Two  compounds ;  cu- 
prous and  cuprle.   Uset* : 
tor  electrical  appltam-es. 
sheathine  of  ships,  boil- 
ers, elwcrotypInK,  coln- 
aice.  In  calico  prlntlnpr. 
dyelnfT.  aa  an  insecticide, 
and  to   make  brass, 
lirnnxe.  gun  metal,  and 
copper  sulphate  or  blue 
vitriol. 

Erbium  forms  a  series 
of  rnse-colored  salts  that 
kIvp  an  add  rea<-tlon  with 
litmus. 

Copper  compounds  bam 
in  a  flame  with  a  charac- 
tetistirally  vivid  blue  or 
green  color. 

Fluorin  unites  directly 
with  almost  all  elements; 
it  decomposes  water,  and 
almost  all  compounds, 
except  those  with  oxy- 
Kcn. 

ERBtDH 

Symbol  Er. 
At.  wL  166. 
Discovered  by 

Hotander, 

iMa. 

A  condtltuentof  thcmfn- 
oral  Railollnite,  Fiiuiul 
with  lanthanum,  M-an- 
dlum,  and  yltcrbluni. 

Erbium  is  similar  to 
the  earthy  elements  with 
which  It  Is  found;  ban 
not  been  Isolated. 

FT  ITORIN 

Symbol  P. 
At.  wt.  19. 
Valence  I. 
8p.  gr.  1.1. 
UlscoTored  by 
Scheele,  1771. 

^^curs  in  fluorite.  cryo* 
lltc.  and  many  otbi-r 
minerals ;  In  water.  KteinH 
of  Rrass,  bnncs,  ami 
other  antra al  subhtsnces. 

A  lijcht,  i^recnish- yellow 
Kun:  pcnctraliuK  aiiddis- 
atrrccable  odor,  Irrital- 
iuK  the  eyes  and  mucous 
membrane. 

HydrotluorlCr    aclil  Is 
used  for  Klass  etctdnir. 
('ertaln   cotnpnuiids  of 
lluoriu  fonn  valuable  an- 
tiseptics, an<l  are  also 
used  for  preservlus  fqod. 

QABOLINIUH 

Symbol  Gd. 
At.  wt.  15fi. 
Valence  III. 
DlBcovered  by 
UulKoac.  I8W. 

A  rare  element  occur- 
ring  in  the  minural  Katio- 
linlte  with  ytterbium, 
erbium,  and  other  rare 
earths. 

Its  spcctnim  Is  charao- 
(eristic.  Pr»)pcrtieH  Iin- 
pcrlct.-tlr  kttown. 

Its  chief  compound  Is 
the  oxld. 

GALLIUM 
Symbol  Oa. 
At.  wt.  70. 
Valence  II.  or 

III. 
8p.  KT.  6.9. 
Discovered  by 
Bolsbaudran, 
1875, 

Found  In  minute  quan- 
tities in  zinc  ores,  bis- 
covered  by  use  of  the 
epectroBCoiw. 

Found  In  small  quanti- 
ties in  minerals,  tmni 
whirl)  it  Is  obtained  as  a 
sulphid,  and  reduced  to 
metallic  rondltlon  by 
heattns  in  bydroRcn. 

Occurs  as  a  constituent 
nf  various  mineralK.  HU<-h 
as  beryl,  rhryso  beryl, 
and  pbeoadte. 

A   fairly    hard,  icray 

metal.  Melts  at  30.18^  C. 
The  only  metallic  ele- 
ment, bwldcH  men-ury, 
which  can  be  li<iuld  at  or- 
dinary temperatures. 

A  f^rayish-wttitCi  lus- 
trous, brittle  metal,  mclt- 
InK  at  about  iXJU'C. 

It  combines  with  oxy- 
Run,  forming  a  mniinxid 
and  a  sesiiuioxid.  and 
with  rhlorln  to  form  a  di- 
chlorid  and  a  trichlorld. 

Dissolves  readily  In 
hydrochloric  acid  or  caus- 
tic soda  solution. 

■ 

OFHlf  AVIUM 

Symbol  Ge. 
At.  wt.  72.5. 
Valence  IV. 
8p.  ST.  6.5. 
Dlflcovercd  by 
Winkler.  UMG. 

It  combines  with  oxy- 1   Insoluble  in  HCt:  easily 
tren  to  fonn  a  Kcrmanii-  Kulublein  aqtta  resia. 
oxid  and  a  Kenifanloiix  | 
oxid,  and  with  other  ele- . 
ments  to  form  a  series  of , 
salts, 

1 

GLUCINUH 
{Bertfllium) 

Symbol  Gl. 

At.  wt.  9.1. 

Valence  II. 

8p.  Ki.  1.9. 

IMacovered  by 
V6bler,1838L 

A  steel-colored,  malle- 
able metal :  meltinR  point 
below  lOW^  C. 

Combines  with  oxyifen. 
forminir  fclucinnm  <>\ki. 
a  white.  Infitxllile  powder 
with  a  Hwcclixh  taste.  Its 
compouiHls  have  no  eco- 
nomic value. 

The  salts  Klve  no  color 
to  the  Buusen  dame. 
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Nftme  of 


ooi,r> 

Symbol  All. 

(Jtiruffl) 
At.  wt.  197.2. 
Valence  I.  nr 

III. 
Sp.  KT.  19.8. 
Prehistoric. 


HELIUM 
Symbol  He. 
Mnnstomic. 
IxK-kyer.  1S6«. 
KaiDKay,  1895. 

HYDROGEN 
Symbol  H. 
At.  wt.  1.008. 
Valence  I. 
8p.  (rr.0.69. 
Diwovered  by 

Cavendisb  in 

1766. 


INDIUM 

Symbol  In. 

At.  wt.  115. 

Val.  I.  and  III. 

Sp.  ST.  7.1. 

DiBTovered  by 
Rek-h  and 
Rir'hter,1863. 


Mofle  of  Preparation. 


Pro|iertles. 


Chief  Compounds 
and  Viien. 


Occuth  native  and  tm  f  A  yellow,  very  heavy. 


Ill  plai-er  mineit, 
mixed  with  quarts. 


and  I  the  moxt  malleable  and 
ductile  metal;  very  itott. 
Helta  at  1064°. 


The  chlorid  of  nold  used 
In  photnirrBphr ;  the  met- 
al used  for  colnaKe  and 
Jewelry. 


In  the  atmoBpherc,  nat-     A  cnlorleiw  Kaf  M-arrely  |    Will  not  eombine  with 
utbI   watent,  and  rare  twice  an  heavy  as  hy- '  other  elemeuta. 
minerals  when  heated,    i  drogenimaybellqueHed. 


1.  Electrolysis  of  water. 

2.  Decomposition  of 
water  by  (o)  Sudium.  Na 
+  H,0  -  KaOH  +  H. 
(6)  Potaafilnm,  K  +  H,0 
=  KOH  +  H. 

3.  Action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  Einc,  Ui8(i.  + 
Zn  -  ZnSU4  +  Hi. 

Occurs  in  certain  sine 
ores. 


Colorless.  odorlesK.  and 
taNttle.-^:  tifchtpst  ele- 
ment known:  ie  com- 
bustible :  combines  wiih 
oxygen  to  form  water. 
Boilinft  point  -252.6° ; 
freeres  at  -257°. 


Water  (H,0).  hydroRcn 
peroxkUHif  >ii.  Illuminat- 
ing sraH,  and  nearly  all 
the  organic  compounds. 

Ubcb;  Oxyhydroften 
blowpipe,  li^ht.  and  blast 
flame.  A  constituent  of 
all  adds. 


lODTX  1    OccurB  In  sea  weeds 

Symbol  I  !  water.  From 

At  wt  lac  37  '        ashes  of  sea  weeds 

8d  er  5  and  <rom  sodium  nitrate. 

Vaien(*e  I.  or  i  commercial  iodin  la  ob- 

l[_  I  tained. 

DlscoTered  by  i 
ConrtolH.1811. 1 


Metallic  Indium  is  duc- 
tile, silver-white,  and  ins- 
trouB.  Its  meltlDK  point 
Is  at  176°  C. 


A    lustrou.i,    Krayish-  ' 
black,    soft  crystalline 
solid.   Volatilizes  Into  a 

'  blue-violet  KSB,  with  an 
IrritatluK  odor.  Die- 

I  solves  freely  In  alcohol, 
chloroform,  SDd  ether. 


Tests  and  CharaeterHtic^. 


Insoluble  in  any  add  ex- 
cept aiiua  regia,  lormed 
by  mixlns  nltriu  and  hy- 
drochloric aclda.  Practi- 
cal test  nitrle  acid,  which 
has  DO  effect  upon  gold. 


Very  insoluble  in  water, 
the  most  dlAicult  uf  all 
cases  to  liquefy. 


With  oxygen  Indium 
forme  two  cnmpnundB,  a 
monoxld  <In(H.  and  a 
sesquloxld  riniOi). 
Othec  oxids  are  said  to 
exist? 


Forms  a  class  of  com- 
pounds known  as  iodidtt. 
Cited  in  the  arts  and 
In  medicine. 


Burns  with  a  pale  flame: 
does  not  support  life  or 
combustion ;  lixhter  than 
all  other  fcases:  distln- 
Kulsfaed  by  abaence  of 
color  and  odor. 


Indium  is  not  acted  upon 
by  air  or  boilInK  water, 
but  bums  to  Its  sesiiui- 
oxld,  when  beated  in  air, 
with  a  blue-vlolet  flame. 


Rives  a  deep  blue  cnl<»r 
to  starch  paste.  Stains 
the  skin  yelloir. 


IRIDIUM 

Symbol  Ir. 
At.  wt.  193. 
Val.  II.  or  IV. 
Sp.  gr.  22.4. 
Discovered  by , 
Teniisiit.ltKM. 


IRON 
Sj-mbol  Fe. 

iFtmm) 
At.  wt.  .W.S. 
Valence  11.  or 

111. 
Sp.  gr.  7.9. 
Prehistoric. 


KRYPTON 

Symbol  Kr. 

HoDBtomlc. 

Sp.  gr,  2.2.  I 

IHecorered  by  , 
Ramsay  and 
Travers.W!W.  '. 


Occurs  in  alluvial  de- 
posits. alonK  with  plati- 
num, and  la  separated 
from  it  and  other  similar 
metaia  by  chemical  proc- 
eases. 


Alloyed  with  a  small 
percentaire  of  nickel.  It 
occurs  in  orcB  known  as 
brown  or  red  hematite 
and  limonlte.  When  en- 
tlowed  with  maimettc 
properties  the  ore  Is 
known  as  maitnctlte. 
Sulpbid  of  Iron  or  Iron 
pyrites  (fool's  irold)  Is 
iron  ore  contahilnic  sul- 
phur. 


Found  In  the  atmos- 
phere. 


A  very  hard,  white,  brit- 
tle, luntrous  metal,  ck- 
tremely  infusible. 


Iridium  alloys  with  i    Iridium  Is  Insoluble  in 
other   platinum  metals  I  several    mineral  acids, 
and  gold,  copper,  and   and  also  In  aqua  recta. 
iL-ad.    Used  in  makiuR 
I  standard   welRhtB,   bal- 1 
ances.  Ufa  of  pens,  and  . 
for  coating  surgical  in- 1 
struments. 


Sllrer-white :  crystal- 
,  llxes  in  the  isometric  sys- 
tem ;  fuses  at  from  1400^ 
to  1,W0°  C,    Very  tena- 
cious, ductile,  magnetic, 
{ malleable,  and  can  be 
tempered, 
I    Iron  Is  soluble  in  acids. 
I  Dry  air  or  oxygen  does 
,  not  art  upon  it.  but  mois- 
ture causes  rust,  which 
can  be  prevenu-d  by  a 
coating  of  paint  or  var 
'  nish,  or  of  such  metals  as 
,  zinc,  tin.  nickel,  copper, 
'  or  lead. 

I  A  colorless  Ras  that 
I  liquefies  at  -Ui-^  V. 
'  Chemically  inactive. 


Fig  or  cast  iron,  wroaght  orpuddletl  iron,  and^tcel: 
produced  by  blast  furnace,  puddling,  crucible,  BesM'- 
mer,  and  open  hearth  process,  ferric  oxld,  as  a 
paint  and  polishing  powder ;  magnetic  oxld.  to  pm- 
te<>t  Iron  in  the  Bower-Barfl  process.  Ferrous  sul- 
phid,  lor  preparing  hydrogen  sulphld  gas ;  ferrotw 
sulphate,  in  dyeing,  tanning,  ink:  both  ferrous  and 
ferric  salts  tn  medicine:  ferric  hydroxld  — a  useful 
antidote  for  poisoning  by  arsenlcnia  oxtd ;  cast  Iron, 
as  foundation  work ;  wTought  iron,  used  where  ft  has 
to  undergo  strain,  and  for  electro-magnetic  purposes. 


1.AXTHAXCM 
Symbol  La. 
At.  wt.  138.11. 
Vulcnce  HI, 
Sp.  gr.  fi.2. 
Disc,  by  Mo- 
sander,  18^9. 


0<-curs   In    such    rare      A  while,  fairly  malle- 
niinerals   as  <-erite.  or-    able  ami  dni-tlle  metal, 
tbitc,    monazitc,    gado- ,  Harder  than  ccrlmn. 
Unite.  I 


Forms  one  oxlil  (La  jCl,). 
ami  colorlcNs  sulln, 
though  another  is  said  to 
exist. 


Lantbamint  bums  t.ril- 
liantly  when  heated  in 
air.  Easily  attacked  by 
cold.  Oxidim  rapidly  In 
dry  air. 
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Name  of 

Klcmeut. 


Mixtv  nf  I>ri>paratlon. 


Pro  pert  k'H. 


I'hief  (V>nipouudB 
and  Vkvx. 


Twin  anil  Characterlrtb-ii. 


LKAD 
Symbnl  I'tj, 

(I'lninbuiti) 
At.  Wt. 'JTMl  9. 
Valence  II. 

anrt  IV. 
8p.  rr.  11.4. 
Prehistoric. 


Found  iiativo  ill  hiimll 
■  iniuititicH.  iimially  with  ti 
l:itl<- hUvit  iir  aiitiiiiniiy. 
Kxtrai'teil  froiii  Um  ores 
aiKt  metallurKical  proil- 
iK'tH  hr  roantliiK  and 
reaction,  roa8tiiiK  and 
reduction,  and  prp<'ii>fta- 
tinn.  Cnmniercial  li-ad 
Is  almost  all  ohtaim-d 
from  fralpna. 


LirHifM 
Symbol  LI. 
At  wt,  7.03. 
Valence  I. 
Sp.  gr.  .59.  , 
IMkc.  by  Art-  I'^'tB. 
vedHon,  IHIT.  , 


Occum  in  Dtnall  •juaiiti- 
tieK  In  ramnlnerala,  aino 
mineral  water,  ami 
'  leaven  of  certain  plantti. 
Mpf  clallr  of  tobarcn  and 


UAGN£8il'Al 

flymbot  Hk- 

At.wt.21JW. 

Valence  II. 

Sp.  Itr.  1.7. 

DlacoTered  by 
LleblK  and 
Btuniy,  1830. 


MANdANESK  | 
Symbol  Mn. 
At.  wt.  X>. 
Valence  II..  i 

IV..  VI..  VIII.  I 
Sp.  nr.  7 A.  I 
IMarovered  by 

<}abn.  1774.  i 


MERCl'RY 
Symbol  Hg. 
( lludra  riiiiru  m ) 
At.  wt.  200. 
Valence  I.  or 
IJ. 

Sp.  Kr.  13.(1. 
300  R.  C. 


MOLYBDK-  , 
NUH 
Symbol  Mo. 
At.  wt.  96. 
Val.  II.  orvr. 
Sp.  Kr.  H.fi. 
IHacovered  by , 

HJelm.  17Q0. 


Widely  (Hxtributed  in 
nature.  Occurs  In  matt- 
neAlte,  dolomite,  eponni 
salts,  and  kieBerito.  Pre- 
pared by  electrolyHls 
from  rftmallite. 


A  blitihh-Kray.  lustrous 
'  metal,  exi  eedlnifly  tohI- 
I  leable  and  iluctdc.  very 
I  siitt,  and  with  liut  tittle 
I  tenacity.  It  leavcK  a 
'  black  Rtrcak  on  wtilte 
I  paper,  and  Ik  an  inferior 
<'onduclor  of  electricity 
I  and  heat. 

I  I^ad  Ik  somenhat  mlu- 
I  ble  in  water.   Pure  dry 

air  diwH  nfit  afToct  it.  but 
I  uir  anil  moisture  cauHC  It 
i  to  become  noated  wltti 
I  oxid.  Resiata  the  action 

of  acldn. 

A  Hoft,  white  metal,  Ihu 
IlirhteHt  a  olid  known. 
I  Floats  upon  water. 


A  very  lustrous,  lixht. 
Hllver-white.  ductile,  mal- 
leable, moderately  bard, 
ratber  touib  metal. 


('onipouiidK  of  lead  with  oxygen  are  lltharKC  and 
minium  :  the  former  ih  used  in  niaklnir  Hint  KiatM,  ah 
a  Klazc  Inr  earthenware,  In  the  preparation  of  lead 
salts,  as  a  paint,  and  fur  drylntr  oils;  the  latter  is 
used  in  the  arts  as  a  plKment.  in  the  manuta<-ture  of 
flint  fflass.  as  a  cement  for  makinn;  steam-tiirht  joints, 
and  in  maklntr  secondary  batteries.  White  lead  Is 
used  as  a  plicment.  and  aa  a  body  for  colors  in  mak- 
ing paint.  I^ad  acetate  Is  used  in  medicine.  In  the 
arts,  in  refining  sufrar.  Lead  sulphate  Is  a  substitute 
fi>r  white  lead.  The  lead  chromates  are  used  In 
(-alien  printintr.  I^ad  is  also  used  In  makins  shot. 
I.ead  compounds  are  all  imlaoiious.  There  are  Dre 
difTcreut  ox  Ids  of  lead. 


Oxid.  oarlMinate,  ctt- 1  LUblura  Imparts  a  re<l 
rate,  ami  aallcylate  are  coloration  to  an  other- 
its  compoimdb.  I  wtae  cokirlein  flame. 


Bums  with  au  Intemw 
white  light. 


Occurs  in  oreK,  ehief  of 
which  Is  pyrolusEte.  min- 
eral waters,  and  In  many 
plants. 


I  A  very  hard,  trrayish- 
wtilte.  brittle  metal  with 

I  a  reddish  luster.  Takes 
a  hiich  polish  and  Is  not 

.malleable.  Heltaatabout 
1900°  C.  Rusts  Inmoist  air. 


Cbaiiices  its  character 
totally  with  chanse  io 
valence. 


Occurs  free  ami  as  cin- 
nabar. Chief  mines  are 
in  Spain.  California,  and 
Austria. 


Found  chiefly  in  wul- 
ferite  and  molybdenite, 
which  resembles  black 
lead. 


A  heavy,  silver-tcray  or 
nearly  white,  very  lus- 
trous, cohesive,  mobile 
liquid.  Freezes  at  —40°. 
Dissolvea  most  uetala. 
Performs  atnalBama. 


A  very  hard,  allrer- 
white  metal,  with  a  m el t- 
Inif  point  above  that  of 
platinimi. 


NKON  Present  in  the  atmos- '    A    colork-sx.  cawoiis 

Symbol  Ne  I  pherc  to  the  extent  of  one  '  element,  chemically  in- 
At.  wt.  20.  '     '  parts  per  100,000.  active. 

Discovered  by  |  I 

Ramsay  atid 

Travcrs,  189S. 


Maenesia  and  ftie  sev- 
eral carbonates,  citrate 
of  mannesia.  maKneslum 
cblorid,  asbestos,  soap- 
stone,  and  meerschaum 
are  the  chief  compounds. 
Used  making  flash  light 
powder  for  us«  In  pho- 
tography, also  in  pyrn- 
techny. 


Forms  several  oxlds. 
used  in  maklns  chlorin. 
black  enamel  for  pottery, 
glaas.  andin  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxygen:  chlorld 
used  Id  calico  printing : 
pure  manganese  used  In 
making  ateet,  and  an  a 
constituent  of  alloys. 


Red  oxid  of  mercury.      The  vapor  is  colorless, 
mercuric  cblorid  or  cor-  does  not  conduct  elec- 
rosive  sublimate,  one  of !  triclty,  and  Is  mon atomic, 
the  best  antiseptics  i 
known,  and  mercurous  I 
chtorld  or  calomel,  are  j 
the  chief  compounds. 
Mercury  Is  used  in  ^a- ' 
romelers.  therm  ometerfi.  , 
and  for  extracting  gold 
and  silver.  i 


The  chief  use  of  molyb- 
denum Is  In  the  manu- 
facture of  tool  steel.  Its 
alloy  with  nickel  la  used 
lor  large  cranks,  guns, 
rille  barrels,  wiring,  and 
boiler  plates. 


Disinclined  to  unite 
with  other  elements. 


I  Not  a  base-forming  ele- 
'  ment. 


NICKKL 
.Symbol  Nl. 
At.  wt.  .-ifi.?. 
Val.  11.  and  IV. 
Sp.  Kf.  fi.K. 
Disc,  by  Cron- 
stedt,  17.'>1. 


Occurs  free  In  mctenr- 
it's  and  in  niccdlite  and 
nickel  glance.  It  \»  man- 
utactured  chiefly  from 
garnferite.  Kxt  rac  ted 
from  the  ores  by  smelt- 
ing and  electrolysis. 


A  silver-white,  lustrous 
metal  that  is  magnetic, 
ductile,  hard,  lenaclous. 
and  capable  of  takin;;  a 
tine  poIiRb.  Its  melting 
point  Is  about  llOO'^C. 


Neon  glows  red-orange 
in  a  vacuum  tube,  and  is 
marked  by  strong  red  and 
green  lines  in  Its  spec- 
I  tnim. 


Nickel  forms  nickelons  KuKts  very  slowly  in 
and  nickelic  oxids  and  moiht  air. 
hydroxIdB:  used  in' 
making  alloys,  currency.  I 
nickel-plating.  The  car- ' 
himste  is  used  in  electro- 1 
plathiK- 


I 
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Name  of 
Element. 


NITROOEN 
Symbol  N. 
At.wt.  14.04. 
ValeiK-e  III. 

and  V. 

Sii.  KT.  of  Kas 
0.97;  liquid 
0.H0. 

I^HCOvercd  by 
Kutberfcird  Jo 
1772. 


Mode  of  Preparation. 


Four  fltths  Of  the  at- 
mosphere. Prepared  by 
hurnlne  the  oxyKen  out 
of  tbe  air  with  phospho- 
rus, which  forms  phos- 
phorus pentoxld  (PaOu) 
and  diitsolvea  In  water; 
by  paHSitiR  nitrous  oxid 
over  heated  copper.  NiO 
+  Cu-OuO  +  N«:  by  ac- 
tion of  cblorln  upon  am- 
monia. 9Vla  +  8NHa  - 
Ns-t-6NHiCl. 


Fropertfea. 


Cbiel  tJompnuDds 
and  Uses. 


OSMIUM 
Symbol  On, 
At.  wt.  191. 
Val.  II.  or  VII. 
Sp.  KT.  22.5. 
Discovered  by 
Tennut.l8W. 


Found  native  alloyed 
with  rbodlum,  ruthe- 
nium, and  palladium. 


OXITOEN 

Symbol  O. 
At.  wL  IS. 
Valence  II. 
Sp.  gr.  1.1504. 
IHflcovered  by 

PriesUey  in 

1774. 


1.  Mercuric  ozid  (HkO) 
heated  in  a  tube  Rives 
metallic  mercury  and 
oxygen.  HgO  -t-  heat 
=  Hg-(-  0. 

2.  Potassium  chlorate 
(KClOa)  heated  in  the 
presence  of  black  oxld 
of  manKanexe.  elvesoxy- 
Kcn.  aKClOs  -1-  MiiO»  - 
2KC1  +  Mnt>a  +  SOa. 


A  lustrous,  bluish- white, 
hanl,  crystalline  metal, 
extremely  infusible. 


Colorless,  tasteless, 
odorless,  soluble  In  water 
sparfugly.  Unites  wtlh 
many  substauces,  form- 
infcoxids.  Supportsconi- 
buation.  Ozniie  (Or)  is  an 
allotropic  form,— a  color- 
leBB  or  bluish  uastahle 
gaa  with  a  stronK  odor. 
Boils  at  -1H1.4''  C: 
freezes  at  -235"  C. 


PALLAnu'M 

Symbol  Pd. 
At,  wt.  Ittl.-'i. 
Val.  I„  11..  IV. 
Sp.  gr.  11.4, 
IMsc.  by  Wol- 
laston,  Itws. 


PHOS- 
PHOHL'S 
Symbol  P. 
At.  wt.  SI. 
Val.  III.  and  V. 
Sp.  gr.  lA 
Disco vered  by 
Brand.  1074. 


Found  in  RraitiN  usu- 
ally contalniiiK  platinum 
uud  iridium,  gold  and  sil- 
ver, also  gold  and  lead. 


Found  in  nature  in  the 
form  of  phosphates.  Pre- 
pared from  bones  by 
distillation.  Occupslnal- 
Intropic  forms  as  rvii. 
yellow,  or  ordinary,  and 
crystalline  phosphorus. 


A  eraylsh- white.  1  u  r  - 
trnus  metal,  fairly  malle- 
able and  very  ductile. 


Yellow  form,  a  waxy 
solid;  combustible  on  ex- 
poRurc  to  the  air:  kept 
uiiiler  water  ;  is  cut  with 
ease :  falntodor  of  garlic. 
Ked  form,  dull,  odorless, 
tasteless  powder. 


PLATINUM 

Symbol  Ft. 
At.  wt.  m.8. 
Valence  II.  or 

IV. 
Sp.  Kr.  21  „^. 
Discovered 

ICtb  century. 


Foand  In  composition 
with  other  rare  metals  in 
the  river  deposits  Id  the 
Ural  Mountains. 


POTASSIUM  I    Occurs  In  many  sllf- 
Symbol  K         eates  In  tbe  mines  of 
(.Katiiiin)    '  Stassfurt.  Prussian  Sax- 
At.  wl,  39.15,  ,    ,      .      ,  I 

Vuk'TKt  I  Electrolysis  of  solu- 

Sji  Rf  0  K7       '  POtaisslum  by- 

Discovered' by    flrp^W  (KOH).  I 
Daw  In  l<t(ri  I    ^-  I'eaching  hard-wood 
'    ■  ashes.  ' 


A  very  heavy,  grayish- 
white,  malleable,  ductile 
and  tenacious  metal, 
melUng  at  1700-2000°  G. 
Expands  alm(»t  equally 
with  glass.  Does  not 
rust.  A  fair  conductor 
of  electricity  and  resists 
tbe  action  of  many  chem- 
ical elements. 


Odorless,  colorless, 
tasteless,  not  eombustl- ' 
ble  nor  a  supporter  of  I 
combustion.  Animals  in  ! 
an  atmospbere  of  N  die  ' 
for  want  of  oxygen.  One  i 
of  tbe  most  inert  of  the 
elements,  except  Id  the 
nascent  state.  LifiueHes ' 
by  pressure  at  —146^; 
boils  at  — IW.  I 


Carbon  dloxld  (COa). 
Ammonia  gasCKHti}.  Am- 
monia ll(]uor  {NH4OH). 
Nitric  actd  (HNOg),  and 
the  nitrates.  Important 
In  the  manufacture  of 
exploslvee,  antipyrine. 
and  dyes. 


i  Teste  and  Characteristlca, 


Differs  from  O  by  not 
supporting  life  or  com- 
bustion; from  cblorin  by 
its  absence  of  color  or 
odor :  from  hydrogen  by 
Its  weight  and  Its  Incom- 
bustibility; from  COs  by 
Its  weight. 


Osmium  Is  used  10  make 


Its  com  pounds  with 
oxygen  form  tour  oxldB. 


the  filamenta  of  Incan-  ^ij^,„  ignited.  Insohible 
descent  electric  lamps,  as  '  {„  ^tdda 
an  alloy  for  machinery 
bearings,  and  as  tips  of 
gold  t>enB.    Osmlc  add 
is  njKd  In  microscopy. 


Most  abundant  element 
in  nature.  Found  In  air. 
water,   and  all  oxids, 

etc. 

Uses:  Indispensable  to 
human  and  animal  life, 
and  to  the  support  of 
tlame.  Used  in  medicine, 
for  collapse  and  beart 
failure. 


A  glowing  splinter  or 
an  Ignited  sulphur-tipped 
watch  spring  will  Mirn 
in  it.  DIRers  from  other 
supporters  of  combus- 
tion in  tbe  violence  with 
which  bodies  burn  in  it. 
Does  not  burn  Itself. 
Absence  of  color  and 
odor  dlstinguit^bes  from 
some  other  gases. 


Used  for  making  scalex  1  Combined  wltli  oxygen, 
and  division  marks  on  forms  four  oxids.  Noted 
HCientlfic  instruments.  I  cbleflv  for  its  great  ten- 
for  coating  and  preserv-  dency  to  absoni  bydro- 
,  Ing  silvered  wire:  used  In  ;  gen. 
dentistry. 


It  forma  three  hydrids 
and  three  oxids.  Red 
phosphorus  used  for  fric- 
tion matches.  In  phos- 
phates (for  fertilizers),  in 
rat  poisons,  and  for  phos- 
phor-bronze. 


Distingaisbed  from  so- 
dium and  potassium  by 
odor,  color,  combustibil- 
ity, and  behavior  in  wa- 
ter. Odor  la  distinctive. 
Red  lorm  bams  with  slight 
friction. 


Compounds  of  plati- 
num and  potassium  used 
in  photography;  spongy 
platinum  used  In  self- 
lighting  gas  bnmers,  and 
metal  platinum  used  in 
manufacture  of  electric 
apparntua. 


Does  not  melt  In  the 
B  u'n  sen  flame.  Small 
cbemical  acUvlty. 


White,  brittle,  solid,  de-  Has  many  compounds, 
composes  water  as  so-  Potassium  h  y  d  r  o  x  i  d 
dium  does.  Bums  with  >  (KOlOfor  washing  or  as 
a  lilac  color  when  thrown  lye,  and  In  soap  making. 


on  water.  Melts  at  (;2,&" ; 
bolls  at  7J0^ 


RADIUM 
Symbol  Ra. 


Obtained  from   pilcti-  ,    A  substance  three  mil- 
bleiule.  carniititc,  and  a  I  lion  limes  as  active  as 
At  wt,  2£i       '  rare  uranium-  uranium.  It  maintains  its 

Disc  by  M  and  containing  minerals.  A  own  temperature,  l.-'i'^  C, 
Mme  Curie  metal  of  the  alkaline  above  Its  surround  in  gx, 
190^  '         '    f^arth.  I  and  emits  heat  radiations 

j  in   eniirmiiu.s  <iuantities 
I  w  i  t  h  n  u  t  comliustiiin, 
chemical  change,  or  de- 1 
I  crease  In  energy. 


Potassium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate  or  salt- 
peter, pfitasslum  chlorite 
(KClOs),  used  In  medl- 
<>Ine. 

Bromid  and  chlorid  are 
its  compounds.  Radium 
salts  have  been  applied 
to  the  cure  of  lupus  ; 
and  are  now  being 
directed  to  the  cure  ol 
cancer. 


Bums  with  a  violet  or 
lilac  flame  In  flame  teat. 

Potassium  salts  usually 
Impart  v{oM  color  to 
Bunsen  flame. 


Radium  gives  a  ciim- 
I  son  color  to  flame.  A 
radium  salt  contained  in 
a  celluloid  capsule  will, 
if  left  awhile  on  the  skin, 
I  cause  a  wound  hard  to 
heal, 

1  Radium  emanation  Is 
.  not  permanent,  and  losea 

half  Its  acttvity  in  (our 

days. 
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Name  of 

Element. 


Mode  of  Preparation. 


RBODIQM 
Sjmbol  Jth. 
At.  Wt.  108.0 
Val.II.orVIII. 
8p.  gr.  12.1. 
IMac.  by  Wol- 

laston.  1803. 

Occurs  with  other  mem- 
bers ol  the  ptutlniim 
Kroup.  aud  alloyed  wtlh 
gold. 

RDBIDIUH 
Symbol  Rb. 
At.  wt.  8».5. 
Vftlence  III. 
Sp.  £r.  lA. 
Imcovered  by 

Buiuen.  1H6I. 

Fouitd  with  cffislum  In 
lepidollte  and  petalite. 
in  water  from  various 
BprtaiKB.  in  ashes  of  sea- 
weed and  tobacco,  In  lea, 
and  beft-root.  Prepared 
by  electrolysis. 

RUTHENIUM 

Symbol  Ru. 
At.  wt.  101.7. 
Val  11.  or  VII. 
8p.  (rr,  12.3. 
IMsnoverwi  by 
Claue.  1845. 

Occurs  In  Its  metallic 
Htate  in  piatlnum  ores 
and  in  osmlrldium.  altin 
as  the  sulpbid  in  laurite. 

SAHAKR'M 
Symbol  Sm. 

At.  wt.  ista. 

Valence  III. 
Bp.  KT.  IS. 
mac.  by  BolH- 
baudran,  IKT9. 

A  rare  element  ocrur- 
rlnn  In  samarskltc  aud 
thorite. 

SCANDIUM 

Symbol  So. 
At.  wt.  44.1. 
Valence  III. 
Dlaravered  by 
Nllson,  1S79. 

A  very  rare  metal  oc- 
currlnir  In  gadollnlto  and 
cuxenlte. 

SELENIUM 

Symbol  Be. 
At.  wt.  79.2. 
Val.  11.  or  VI. 
8p.  gr.iAM. 
Due.  by  Ber 

8IUCON 
Symbol  SI. 
At.  wt.  2S.4. 
Valence  IV. 
Sp.  Kr.  2.4K 
Dlsoovered  by 
BentelluB,  IS23. 

Occurs  with  copper, 
lead,  allver,  sulphlds.  antj- 
iteveral  rare  minerals,  as 
well  as  in  the  lavas  of 
VesuvluB. 

Aa  alllca  or  oxid  of  Ell- 
Icon,  occurs  In  nature  as 
quartz,  rock  crystal,  am- 
ethyst,  flint,  axate,  Jas- 
per, opal,  sand,  and  many 
other  earthy  forms. 

SILVER 

Symbol  Ag. 

(Art/enlum) 
At.  wt.  107.93. 
Valence  I. 
Sp.  nr.  10.5. 
Piebistorlc.  " 

Occurs    ati  arKcntitc, 
Ktepbanfte.   rutiy   tillver  1 
ore  and  sliver  chlorid,  or 
horn  silver.    AImi  mixed 
with  lead  or  copper  ore. 

SODIUM 
oymDoi  ri  a. 

(.Xatriwm) 
At.  wt.  '23.0O. 
Valence  1. 
Sp.  Kr.  0.9R. 
blBCoverpd  by 
Davy.  1807. 

Electrolysis  of  solti- 
tloD  of  moist  sodium 
hydroxld(NaOH};  by  re- 
ducing sodium  carbonate 
with  coal  and  chalk:  by 
reducing  sodium  hy- 
droxld  with  an  Iron  cur- 
bid,— Castiier  process. 
Sodium  chlorid  forms 
two  thirds  of  solid  mat- 
ter in  sea  water  and  the 
great  salt  d'jposlts. 

STRONTIUM 
Symbol  Sr. 
At.  wt.  87.6. 
Valence  II. 
Sp.  KT.  2.5. 
DIsTOTered  by 
DsTy,  180R. 

Pound     In    celestlne,  | 
strontlanite,   and  olher , 
minerals,  also  in  mineral 
and  sea  waters  and  ashes 
ol  certain  plants. 

Pmperties. 


A  white,  hard,  malle- 
able mi-tal,  melting  at 
about  iOOO'  C. 


A  silver-white,  soft 
metal  tbat  melts  aC3)(.5" 
C,  and  evolves  a  bluish 
vapor  at  a  dull,  red  heat. 
The  most  positive  ele- 


A  white,  lustrous,  hard, 
heavy,  brlitle  metal  that 
meltH  at  abtmt  2000"  C : 
very  infusible. 


Chief  Compounds 
and  Ufecs. 


It  combines  with  oxy- 
gen and  forms  about 
fouroxids.  Its  salts  form 
rcil  solutinns.  An  alloy 
»'ith  platinum  Is  used  In 
some  lorms  ol  pyrome- 
ters, and  its  alloy  with 
E[ecl  is  also  valuable. 


I  Testa  and  Characteristics. 


Insohible  In  all  acidi;, 
even  aqua  regla. 


With  oxygen  rubidium      Rubidium  oxidizes  rap- 
forms  a  monoxld  similar  ,  idly  in  air,  aud  decom- 
to  thatofpotassium.  Ko  iiosea  water.  Gives  ret) 
oxid  has  been  Isolated,    i  color  when  heated  In  a 
I  nou- luminous  flame. 


It  forms  several  chin- 
rids  and  oxidx,  wliicb.  In 
turn,  form  various  iiHltt.. : 
■if  no  importuuce  com- 
mercially. 


Dissolves  slowly  In  aqna 
rcglH,  liut  Insoluble  In 
other  adds. 


The  element  baa  not 


ItscompoundHBreoxld.  Sumarium  is charaeter- 
a  very  faint  j'ellotv- i><i\k  -  ixi-il  by  lt«  spark  spee- 
der, and  chlorid.  tdiiux-  trum.    and  by    the  ab- 


colored 
crystals. 


deiiiiucst-cut 


sctrption  spectra  of  Its 
salt  solutions. 


The  element  has  not  Forms  colorless  salts.  Snectrum  (spark)  is 
been  Isolated.  derived  Irum  an  uxid.      !  characteristic  and  very 

complex- 


It  Is  of  a  dark  brown  or 
gray  color  by  rcHected 
liKht,  but  red  In  thin 
Hiecea  by  transmitted 
light.  Selenium  is  both 
odorless  and  taatelcsu. 


Exists  In  two  forms :  1. 
Dark  brown  powder, 
nielting  with  d'lriculty, 
known  chlelly  throuKh 
its  compounds.  2,  Very 
lustrous,  gray,  metal- 
like  leaflets. 


A  pure  white  metal  with 
brilliant  luster.  Harder 
than  gold.  Very  malle- 
uble  and  duetllo.  Best 
ciinductor  of  beat  and 
electricity. 


The  crystanioe  variety 
of  the  element  conducts 
electricity,  upon  which 
property  the  photophniic 
was  based.  Its  com- 
pounds are  similar  to 
those  of  sulphur. 


A  componnd  contain- 
ing silicon  and  sodium  Is 
known  as  soluble  or 
water  glass.  Used  as  a 
coaling  for  stone,  mak- 
ing artificial  atone,  glass, 
son  p.  fireprooflng,  and 
for  preserving  eggs. 


Selenhim  bams  witb  a 
reddish-blue  flame  that 
lias  an  odor  resembling 
horseradish. 


1.  Bums  when  heated 
In  air ;  Insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Dees  not  change 
when  heated. 


Light,  malleable,  due- 
ille,  silver-gray,  lustrous, 
soft  metal;  dmimposcs 
water  by  setting  free 
one  atom  of  11,  and  form- 
lug  stidium  hyilroxld 
(NuOH),  with  the  hy- 
droxy) radical.  Melts  at 
96.6";  bolls  at  742°. 


Silver  nitrate,  wied  In 
mtHtieine,  photography, 
electroplating,  and  sil- 
vering mirrors.  Alloyed 
with  copper  to  make  It 
lianler.  t't'cd  for  coins  ' 
mid  ornaments. 


Sodium  hydroxid.  wash- 
ing soda,  or  soda  lye. 
UM-d  in  soap  making. 
Sodium  chloria,  or  com- 
mon Halt(NaCI}:  sodium 
carbonate  and  bicarbon- 
ate (baking  soda);  so- 
dium nitrate  (Chile  salt- 
peter)! borax,  soluble 
i;1uss,  and  hyposulphhe 
«S  soda  used  In  photog- 
raphy. 


By  blowpipe  analysis, 
reduction,  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  metal. 


Bums  with  yellowish 
flame  in  flame  test.  All 
.sodium  sails  color  Bun- 
sen  flame  yellow. 


A  yellow  metal,  which     Strontium  combines  '     Strontium  oxidizes 


positive  than  calcium 
and  the  alkali  metals. 


from  beet-root  molusi^os  hydroeen  free.   Its  salts 


and  in  pyrolei-hny. 


color  Itunscn  flame  red. 
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Name  of 
Element. 


SULPHUB 
Symbol  S. 
At.  wt.  S2.06. 
Valence  II..  IV. 

or  VI. 
Sp.  n.  2.0U. 
PreUatortc 


Mode  ol  ^parntlon. 


Occnis  naUve  near 
volcanoei,  and  mixed 
witb  ores  SB  sulpblds. 
Takes  on  several  forme 
aocotdlDE  to  tempera- 
tare  :  rbomblc,  piismatlc, 
and  unorpbous.  SIcHIy 
yields  600,000  (odb  of  sal- 
pbur  a  year. 


TANTALUM 

Symbol  Ta. 
At.  Wt.  188. 
Talenoe  V. 
Bp.  gr.  16.8. 
InacoTered  by 
Ekeberc.ian. 

Occurs  associated  with 
columbates  In  columblte. 
tantalite.  and  yttrotanta- 
Ute.  Its  separation  la  by 
a  low  complicated  chem- 
ical method. 

TELLURIUM 
Symbol  Te. 
At.  wt.  127.6. 
Val.  11.  or  VI. 
Sp.  Kr.  6.2. 
Disc,  by  Belch- 

enatein,  1782. 

Occurs  free,  and  as 
frrapblc  tellurium,  as  nax- 
yaglte,  aa  silver  tellurld, 
and  as  bismuth  tellurid. 
also  In  gold  and  copper 
ores. 

TERBIUM 
Symbol  Tb. 
At.  wt.  160. 
Valence  III. 
Discovered  by 

Mosander, 

1843. 

Stni  doubtful  whether 
terbium  Is  a  single  suii- 
stance  or  a  mixture. 

THALLIUM 

Symbol  Tl. 
At.  wt.  204.1. 
Val.  I.  or  in. 
Sp.  Er.11.9. 
DlBPovered  by 
Crookes.  1861. 

Occurs  with  copper  aud 
silver.  In  crookeslte.  In 
pyrites.intbesel  enlf  erous 
depostte  from  sulpburic 
ai^ld.  in  other  minerals, 
and  In  mineral  waters. 
Prepared  from  flue-dust 
of  works  In  which  sul- 

fUUilV        lU  IB  iliaUV« 

THOtaUM 

Symbol  Th. 
At.  wt.  232.6. 
Valence  IV. 
Bp.  gr.  11.2. 
Disc,  by  Ber- 
zellos,  1828. 

Occura  In  monadte, 
orangelte,  thorite,  and 
other  rare  minerals. 

RadlothoriuTn— a  radio- 
active substance,  a  prod- 
uct of  thorium. 

TIN 
Symbol  Sn. 

(Stanntitn) 
At.  wt.  119.0. 
Valence  II.  or 
IV. 

Sp.  ST.  7.8. 
PreblBtorlr. 

Found  in  nature  chiefly 
as  the  mineral  rassiteritc 
or  "tinstone"  (SnOt).  Ore 
is  washed,  roasted,  and 
smelted.  The  reduce<l 
metallic  tin  Is  tapped  olT 
and  melted  from  Impuri- 
ties. 

TITANIUM 
Symbol  Tl. 
At.  wt.  48.1. 
Val.  IV. 
Sp.  KT.  8JS. 
Discovered  by 
Gregor,  178!). 

Occurs  In  anastase. 
brookite,  and  rutlic.  In 
titanlte  of  Iron,  and  in 
other  minerals. 

TUNGSTEN 
( Wolframiaii) 

Symbol  W 

At.  wt.  184.0. 

Val.  VI. 

Sp.  gr.19.3. 

niHr.  by  d'EI- 
Inijar,  1783. 

0<'curH  in  wolfram  or 
tunKstate  of  Irnn,  and  In 
Hchcolltcorcatcfum  tiuig- 
stah". 

Properties. 


Brittle,  yellow,  histroua, 
bard.  Unites  readily  with 
oxygen,  and  dlrectiy 
wlu  copper,  dnc.  and 
Iron  to  form  sulpblds. 
Helta  at  114°,  bolla  at  Ui". 


A  rare  metal  resemblinir 
platinum,  when  pure, 
malleable  and  very  duc- 
tile ;  when  impure  It  Is  a 
black  XK)wder  that  as- 
sumes an  iron-gray  me- 
tallic liiater  under  a  bur- 
nisher. 


A  wblte,  shining,  crys- 
talline, brittle  solid,  which 
melts  at  about  452°  C. 
resembles  selenium.  It  is 
a  black  powder  when 
formed  by  preclpltatlcm. 


Chief  Compound  a 
and  fses. 


Sulphur  Id  matches, 
gunpowder,  and  vulcan- 
ising. HydroKen  sulphld 
(Hi8),  a  gas  used  In  lab- 
oratory testing  of  miner- 
als and  metals.  Sulphur 
dloxld(SO.),  dlBlnfectant. 
bleaching,  and  mahing 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
of  wide  Industrial  use. 


Tantalum  drawn  into 
wire  Is  used  In  incandes- 
cent electric  lamps.  Chief 
compounds  are  Its  acidic 
oxld,  and  Its  compound 
with  potassium  and  flu- 
orln. 


Tests  andCharacteristlcH. 


Bums  with  bhdsb.  pale. 
lamt>ent  flame;  giving nfl 
suffocating  odor.  Its  gas 
does  not  bum  or  sapport 
combuaUon. 


Tellurium  combines 
with  oxygen  to  form 
three  oxlds,  two  ol 
which  unite  with  water  to 
form  aeida,  which  in  turn 
yield  a  series  ol  salts. 


Its  salts  are  called  tun- 
talates.  When  heate<1  in 
air.  begins  to  oxidixe, 
turning  yellow. 


Bumti  to  the  dioxid  with 
a  blue  flame,  when  ticateil 
in  sir. 


The  metal  has  not  been     Its   oxld    is    a  dark 
isolated  but  belongs  to  ;  orange  powder, 
the  rare  earths.  , 


A  soft,  crystalline,  lead- 
like metal,  melting  at 290° 
C :  a  poor  conductor  of 
electricity. 


A  grayish-white  powder 
wMch  assumes  an  Iron- 
gray  taster  when  bur- 
nished; somewbat  britUe, 
Intnalble.  insoluble  In 
water. 


It  combines  with  oxy- 
gen to  form  a  monoxld 
and  trioxid.  wbicb  yield 
a  series  of  salts  known  as 
the  (haUoua  and  tlialllc 
compounds.  Its  com- 
poundB  are  very  poison- 
ous, in  effect  resembling 
lead  poisoning. 


Thallium  tamlabes  rap- 
idly when  exposed  to  the 
air,  becoming  coated  with 
ox  id.  which  preaervea  the 
rent  of  the  metal.  Thal- 
lium may  be  detected  by 
the  green  line  in  its  flame 
spectrum. 


Thorium  takes  fire  when 
heated  in  air,  bamlDK 
with  a  bright  flame 


A  silver-white,  malle- 
able, ductile  metal,  of 
low  tenacity,  and  highly 
crystalline.  Melts  at  zsri' 
C,  boils  at  1500°  0.  Poor 
conductor  of  electricity. 
Takes  a  faltfh  polish. 

Tin  is  little  acted  on  by 
air.  Heated  in  air.  It  rap- 
Idly  oxidizes,  forming  tin 
(lioxld,  used  for  polish- 
ing. 


It  forms  two  oxlds,  di- 
oxid or  (boria,  and 
probably  a  peroxid  or 
heptoxid.  Tboria  Is 
used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  Weishbach  gas 
mantles. 


Used  to  coat  other  metals  to  prevent  rusting  or 
corroding,  as  a  lining  for  copper  vebsels  and  lead 
pipes  to  prevent  thcKe  poisonous  metals  from  con- 
taminating fond  and  water.  Tin  dioxid  forms  stan- 
natea  with  basic  oxlds,  srtdfum  stannate  being  used 
In  calico  printing.  Stannous  chlorld  Is  used  as  a 
mordant.  Tin  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate,  tin  toil,  alloys,  bell  metal,  bronse.  gun  metal, 
pewter,  type  metal,  etc.  Stannic  sulphid,  known  an 
"mosaic  gold,"  was  formerly  used  for  gilding. 
Imitating  bronze,  etc 


A  dark  gray  amorphous 
powder  resembling  re- 
duced Iron.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  almost  all 
other  metals  for  Its  ca- 
pacity of  onlting  with  ni- 
trogen at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 


Titanium  gives  hard- 
ness and  toughness  to 
steel  and  a  fine  luster  to 
silver,  and  also  Increases 
the  brilliancy  of  arc 
lamps.  ItH  compounds 
with  oxygen  are  dioxid. 
trioxid,  and  scsquloxld. 
lltanates  arc  formed 
from  the  dioxid. 


A  briKht,  ftccl-Kray, 
hard,  brittle,  crystalline 
Kiiiistanc-e,  dimcult  of  In- 
si  hi  lit  y :  high  unknown 
melting  point. 


Sodium  tunimtatc,  one 
iif  itti  compounds,  in  nned 
fur  llrcpronlinK  tcttilcs, 
as  a  mnrtlunt.  ami  as  a 
liroiiw  pli;iiiciit.  Tlimk- 
stcu  Ih  Ufcil  us  an  alloy 
with  stc<-l  and  nh-kcl. 


Boms  with  an  intense 
light  when  heated  to  red- 
ness In  the  air.  Decom- 
poses boiling  water,  and 
is  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 


Oxidized  In  air  only  at 
red  heat :  slowly  attacked 
by  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid. 
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Nstne  o( 
Element. 

Mode  of  PreparatioD. 

Properties. 

Chief  Compounds 
and  Uses. 

Testa  and  Characteristics. 

DRAKIDH 

Symbol  U. 
At.  wt.  238.5. 
V»l.  IV. 
Sp.  gr  18-7. 
DLv.  by  K[sp- 
roth,  1789. 

Found  as  an  oxid  In 
uranlnite  or  pitcbblende. 
and  also  occurs  in  uran* 
ocber. 

A  bard,  Bllvery-whlte. 
Bomewbatmalleable  met- 
al which  melts  near 
white  beat,  or  a  graylBb- 
black  powder.  It  has  the 
hltrhest  atomic  weight  of 
all  tbe  elements. 

It  produces  uranic  salts. 
Dranic  oxId  also  acts  as 
an  acid,  forming  uranates 
of  tbe  alkali  metals.  The 
compoonds  are  used  in 
china  paintlHK,  and  as 
pbutugraiJtiiv  re&seat«. 

EaaOy  oxidized  In  air  on 
beatlnc  *,  decomposes  wa- 
ter slowly. 

TAHADIDH 

STmbol  V. 
At.  Wt.  M.2. 
Valence  V. 
Sp.  ET.  6.9. 
DlM.byBene- 
llaa,U8L 

Found  !□  mottramlte. 
vanadlnite,  roscoellte. 
and  ottaer  ninerala,  In 
tbe  fonn  of  vanadatea. 

Alixht  itray,  crystalline, 
lustrous  powder,  very  fu- 
fuslble :  not  mamietlc. 

Forms  an  alloy  with 
platinnm,  prodnces  five 
oxlds,    besides  several 
chlorids.  Usedtobarden 
steel.  In  dyelns,  and  in 
makins  ink. 

Powder  boms  In  Bun- 
sen  flame :  does  not  ox- 
idize lo  air  at  ordinary 
temperaton. 

XBNON 

Symbol  Xe. 

At.  wt.  12S. 

Sp.  gr.  8.5. 

Discovered  by 
RaniBar  and 
TrftTerB.18yB. 

A  Eai  found  in  tbe  at- 
moBpbere.  in  quantltieii 
of  oue  part  in  'JO.OOD.DDO 
parts  of  afr.  lis  boilluK 
point  la  -109.IM  0..  and 
Ita  meltlnc  point,  —140^  C. 

Tbe  beavieat  and  rarest 
of  the  elementary  g^eea 
of  tbe  anron  famOy.  It 
is  cokirless. 

It  ban  no  reactlona  and 

Is  monatomlc. 

Xenon  when  sparked  In 
a  vacQtun  tube  Is  marked 
by  a  characteristic  blue 
glow,  which  chances  to 
green  on  the  introduction 
of  a  Leydeo  Jar,  and 
shows  distinctive  spec- 
trum  Unea. 

TTTEBBIUH 
Symbol  Tb. 
At.  wt.  17S.0. 
Valence  III. 
IHKOTered  by 

Itaiimac, 

187S. 

A  very  rare  metal 
occarrlDC  in  sadollulte, 
euienlte  andaamarEklte. 

It  has  not  been  Isolated 
from  other  elements. 

It  forma  with  ozyten 
(TbaOt).    and    a  auh 
|thate.<Tbt(804}.-  ttU.O). 

TITEirM 

Symbol  Yt. 
At.  wt.  89.0. 
Valence  III. 
Sp.  ST.  S.8. 
Discovered  by 
W(Uiler.lS28. 

Found  with  otber  oeri< 
um  metals  as  a  silicate, 
Incadollnlte  and  allanlte, 
and  aa  a  tluotld  In  ytto- 
cerfte. 

A  dark  gray  powder 
that  assumes  tbe  luster 
and  color  of  metallic  iron 
when  burnished. 

It  forma  a  sesquioxld, 
wblcb  Is  a  yellowish- 
white  powder.  It  Is  eald 
to  be  used  In  the  Nemst 
Incandeecont  electric 
lamp. 

Tbe  oxId  glows  strongly 
when  heated.  Tbe  metal 
has  B  characteristic  spaA 

spectrum. 

ZING 
Symbol  Zn. 
At.  wt.  65.4. 
Valence  II. 
Sp.  KT.  7.1. 
Discovered  by 
ParacelBUB. 

issa 

Occurs  In  orett:  spbaler- 
Ite.  smitbsonite  or  cala- 
mine. wUlemlte.  zin<^lte, 
and  frankllnlte.  Princi- 
pally obtained  from  dnc 
oxid. 

A  bluieh-white  crystal- 
line, brittle,  lustrous 
metaL 

In  sheets  used  for  roof- 
ing, mixed  with  copper  to 
form  brass,  for  coaUns  or 
RalvanizfuK:  zinc  sul- 
phate, or  wblte  vitriol. 
In  medicine :  zinc  chlorld, 
an  antiseptic,  a  caustic, 
and  an  Irritant  poison. 

When  strongly  heated 
in  air  It  bums  with  a 
bhilsh-whlte  flame,  uItIdc 
zinc  oxide. 

ZIRCONIUM 

Symbol  Zr. 
At.  wt.  90.9. 
Valence  IV. 
Sp.  gr.  4.2. 
Diwovered  by 

Benellw, 

1835. 

Occurs  in  combination 
with  silica  In  the  mineral 
zircon,  and  also  in  cer- 
tain rarer  minerals  In- 
cludlns  eudlalyte.  fcrxu- 
sonlte,  and  polymleultc. 

A  black  amorphous 
powder  wblcb  has  also 
been  obtained  as  a  lus- 
troiifii  ifTAy*  tirittlCi  cryfl" 
talliiwd  solid.  Its'mt'It- 
Ine  i>oIiit  Is  above  13(XI^  c. 

Tbe  dloxld.  a  white, 
tasteless    powder,  bos 
been   used   Instead  of 

lifnA  tfi  ttid  n TV h tr r1  ^Af^^n 
iiiiju  lu  vuv  u A  J  u  J  u rug t, u 

Same,  and  with  other 
rare  earths  for  the  man- 
tle   of    the  WelBbach 
burners.   Tbe  oxid  also 
yields  drcfnites.  Tbe 
pure  cryst:  Is  are  nsed 
In  Jewelry. 

Only  oxidised  at  a  very 
bf  gb  temperature. 

Note.  The  following  list  contains  some  noa-metals  and 
rare  metals,  with  the  properties,  compounds,  etc.,  which 
have  thus  far  been  discovered 

DIdyminm.  Symbol  Dl.  Said  to  he  a  compound  of 
the  two  elements,  ntockminn  and  prtueodi/mium  ;  It  Is  a 
yellowlsb-wbite,  malleable,  ductile  metal ;  It  oxidizes  In 
^r :  bums  when  finely  divided,  producing  much  light.  At. 
wt.l42(^:  sp.  gr.6.£;  several  oxids  are  said  to  exist.  It 
was  dlaroveredln  IBU  by  Hosander.  in  mineral  certte. 

Dyapmlnm.  Symbol  Dyt  at.wt.ie2J>.  An  element 
ol  the  rare  earth  group. 

Enrtqplvm.  Symbol  But  at.  wt,  IKZ.  A  metallic  ele- 
ment of  the  rare  earth  group,  dlacovered  spectroecoplcaUy 
by  Demarcay  in  1896. 

I.at«(dam.  Symbol  La  i  at.  wt.  174.  A  metallic  ele- 
ment separated  from  ytterbium  In  1907,  by  Urbaln,  In  Parts, 
and  by  Welsbacta  In  Vienna. 

Headymlnm.  Symbol  Nd)  at.  wt.  143.6:  valence  III.: 
ap.  gr.  7.  One  of  the  metallic  elements  ol  didumitim.  dis- 
covered by  Welsbach  in  UWi:  so  called  from  the  pink  salts 
to  which  ft  glrcfi  rise  In  the  solution. 


Polonlnm.  This  element  Is  so  named  by  its  discoverer, 
Mme.  Curie,  from  her  native  country,  Poland,  it  was  the 
first  of  the  radio-active  substances  antedating  raditun. 
and  was  discovered  by  her  in  an  Impure  form  In  1898.  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1910.  ber  success  In  producintr  "  a  new  element 
possessing  radio-activity  superior  to  radium  "  was  an- 
nounced. Unlike  radium,  which  conserves  its  energy  for 
an  indefinite  period,  polonium  loses  Its  radio-activity  rap- 
Idly.  A  tenth  of  a  milligram  produced,  lost  half  In  140 
days,  the  time  used  In  the  experiment. 

Praseodrmlum.  Symbol  Pr:  at.  wt.  140J>;  valence 
III,  or  IV. :  sp.  gr.  6.5.  One  of  the  two  components  of 
didvnirm  ;  so  called  from  the  green  color  of  ita  salts ; 
discovered  by  Wetsbaoh  in  1885. 

Thnllnm.  Symbol  Tnn)  at.  wt  171 ;  valence  III.; 
found  In  gadoUtute ;  resembles  ytteiblnm :  discovered  by 
Cleve  in  1879. 

VIctuiinm.  A  probable  chemical  element  discovered  liy 
Sir  William  Crookcs  in  1901.  by  frai-linnlr.ation  i>f  yttrium 
salts.  Atomicwclgbtaboutin.  Named  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria. 
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AVIATION 


AEfiOHAimOS  AND  AVIATION.  The  inTentfon 
of  bklloons  followed  quickly  upon  the  discovery  of  hy- 
drogen gas  made  by  CBvendish  in  17S6.  After  a 
Mriea  of  ezperimentH  with  this  liicht  k^s  the  Mont- 
Itolfier  brotheri,  Etienne  aod  Joseph,  made  balloons  of 
silk  in  1782;  and  in  the  followinK  year  succeeded  in 
raisins  a  balloon  35  feet  in  diameter  to  a  heiicbt  of 
1,500  feet.  The  first  aerial  Tojage  was  made  by  De 
Rosier  in  1783  at  Paris,  when  a  lliKfat  of  25  minutes 
was  sustained.  The  irniclish  Channel  was  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Gataia  by  balloon  in  1785  by  Blanchard  and 
Jolteries.    The  flrat  detcont  by  ■  parachute  was  made 


tirely  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Diri- 
Kible  bBlloons  are  those  provided  with  apparatus  which 
to  some  extent  control  the  onward  motion  of  the  bal- 
loon. The  earliest  experiments  in  this  direction  were 
made  in  1883  by  Tissandier;  Count  Zeppelin,  whoae 
record  in  19U9  of  900  miles  in  direct  fliKbt  was  the 
xreatest  attained  up  to  that  time,  began  his  experi- 
ments in  1900;  and  Santos-Dumont  in  1901  madi; 
several  ascents  in  Paris,  sailing  from  St.  Cloud  around 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  which  was  up  to  that  time  a  re- 
markable feat.  The  steering  apparatus  is  some  form 
of  icrew  propeller  operated  by  beniine  motors.  Other 


The  Zeppkun  Airship  ovxb  FRiEbRtCHSHAFSN. 


in  1797  by  Garnerien.  The  modern  balloon  ia  made 
of  any  pliable  cioth,  but  preferably  of  nilk,  and  is  var- 
nished to  render  it  air-tiKbt.  The  bug  Eh  ordinarily 
fiom  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter  and  is  protected  by  a 
network  of  cords,  to  the  ends  of  which,  under  the  bag, 
a  car  is  attached  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers. 
This  car  is  usually  a  large  wicker  basket.  In  the  top 
of  the  bag  is  inserted  a  valve  connected  with  the  car 
by  a  valve  cord,  which  permits  control  of  the  supply 
of  gas  in  the  bag.    The  equipment  of  a  car  consists  of 


directions  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problem^  of 
aerial  flight  has  been  attempted  with  a  great  meaaure 
of  success  are  several  cIoescs  of  air  ahips  including 
those  forms  in  which  screw  propellers  revolving  oa 
vertical  axes  sustain  or  lift  the  weight  of  the  appara- 
tus; those  in  which  flight  ia  accomplished  by  the  beat- 
ing or  flapping  of  wings:  and  the  aeroplane  contri- 
vances which  have  superseded  all  forma  of  airships  ex- 
cept the  dirigible  balloons.  The  greatest  success  has  been 
attained  by  the  American  inventors,  Urville  and  Wilbur 


Tat  Wbight  Axropumk. 


ballast,  usually  sand  in  bags,  a  barometer  for  telling 
the  height  reached,  a  map,  a  compass,  and  a  grappling 
iron  or  anchor  to  assist  in  alighting.  The  upward 
and  downward  flight  of  the  balloon  is  controlled  by 
the  ballaat  or  sand  which  is  thrown  out  to  cause  the 
balloon  to  ascend,  and  by  the  valve  which  permits  the 
enoape  of  gas  and  causes  the  balloon  to  descend. 
These  are  the  only  motions  over  which  the  aeronaut 
haa  control  in  a  balloon.    The  onward  motion  ia  en* 


Wright,  brothers,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  whose  incenifiil 
solution  of  aerial  problems  haa  won  tor  them  treat 
fame  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  longest  recorded  flights  are  those  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin (1909)  of  over  900  mites  by  dirigible  balloon; 
the  famous  trip  of  the  Centaure  from  Paris  to  Rns^a, 
1,193  miles,  an  ordinary  balloon  filled  with  ■  mlxtore 
of  hydrogen  and  illuminating  gaa  (1900);  and  one 
from  Paris  to  Sweden  of  821  milet  ia  the  Mtme  Teu, 
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It  li  Imposalble  to  cire  sU  the  Important  STiation 
crenti  at  1909.  Th«  new  aeienee  of  flight  swept 
through  the  clvlliied  world  like  k  tornado,  &nd  the 
innovations  and  phenomenal  sDcceaaes  wero  bewildpr- 
infc.  Thouaands  of  notable  flights  were  made.  Exhi- 
bition! of  aviation  apparatus  were  held  in  Paris  Decem- 
ber 24-30.  1B08.  and  September  25-October  17, 
IBOB;  in  London  Usrch  lB-27,  and  Jnly  6<Aug;ust  4; 
in  Frankfort  Juir  10  and  October  19;  while  meets, 
tournaments,  and  other  contests  of  Taryini;  types  were 
held  at  Bheims  AuKust  22-29:  at  Brescia  September 
5-20;    at    Berlin   September    26-October    3;    at  New 


man  bent  sit  aeroplane  records  for  dlslanre  and  en- 
durance in  an  aeroplane,  winmnjc  him  the  Uichelin 
Cup;  the  bent  previcua  record  beinf;  his  flifcht  of  111.78 
miles  at  Rheims,  when  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de 
1-t  Champo^e.  January  12.  1910,  at  Los  An^lea, 
Paulhan.  in  a  biplane,  reached  a  height  of  4,165  feet, 
in  7  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  made  some  good  records  for 
Canada  at  Baddeclc  and  at  Ilammondaport ;  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  on  July  4,  in  a  biplane,  MrCurdy  reached 
a  heieht  of  3,420  feet  with  "The  Bug."'  and  on 
Jrfarrh  11,  1909,  he  went  19  milca  in  22  minutes  in  the 


luterestinf  Kotor  Aeroplane  FlightB  1909-1910. 


Date. 


June  12 
July  10 
July  13 
July  19 
July  19 
July  ^ 
July  21 
July  2.1 
July  27 
July  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  2» 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  2R 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  1^ 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  2> 
Sept.  27 
Sept.  2S 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Hkchtne. 


K«ne. 


Place. 


Mono  plane  Blerlot  

Biplane  Paulhan  

UoDoplnne ....  Blerlot  

Monoplane  Lattiam  

Biplane  Paulhan  

Biplane  iFarmun  

Biplane  (.XirtlsB  

Monoplane  '  BIcHot  

Monnplaiio ....  iLatham  

Biplane  Sommer  

Biplane  .Sommer  

Biplane  Sommer  

Biplane  t>au1ban  

Monoplane  '  t-attaam  

Biplane  de  Lambert.... 

Biplane  iFarman  

Biplane  |Lefcbvre  

Monoplane  I  Latham  

Biplane  ITlssandlcr  

Monoplane  Blerlot  

Biplane  iCurtiss  

Biplane  .Curtlss  

Biplane  jCurtiaa  

Biplane  Cody  

Biplane  jRougier  

Biplane  'Paulhan  

Monoplane  S.  Dumoiit  

Biplane  CaWerara  

Monoplane....  I S.  Dumont  

Biplane  Or.  Wright ... . 

Biplane  Calderara  

Biplane  W.  Wright  

Monoplane  |  Latbam  

Biplane  Rougler  

Biplane  I  Rougler  

Biplane   Purman  

Biplane  'Or.  Wright  

Biplane  W.Wright  

Biplane  .'Ic  Lambert  

Biplane  Paulhan  

Biplane  'Parman  

Oct.  20  Monoplane  LeBlon  

Oct.  22Monoplanc.... 'Latham  

Oct.  26 Monoplane....  Delegrangc... 

Biplane  '  Sommer  

Biplane   Farman  

Biplane  Paulhan  


Oct.  26 
Nov.  R 
Nov,  23 

1910. 
Jan.  12 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Biplane  Paulhan . 

5' Aeroplane  'Farman.. 

5'Aeroplanc  Pannan.. 


Juvtfwy  

Doual  

HondeKir  

Calais  

Doual  

Chalons  -  

Slinenla  

CalolH  

Calais  

Chalons  

Chalona  

Chalons  

Rhelmn  

Rhelma  

Rheims  

Rheims  

Rheims  

Hhelms  

Kheims  

Rheims  

Kheims  

Hhelms  

Rnelms  

Aldershot  

Brescia  

Toumal  

St.  Cyr  

Brescia  

St.  Cyr  

Berlin  

Brescia  

New  York  ... 

Berlin  

Berlin  

Berlin  

Berlin   

Berlin  

New  York.... 

•luvlssy  

Blackpool ... 
Blackpool ... 
Doncaster... 
Blackpool... 
Oonc  aster . . . 
Doncaster... 
Mourmclon .. 
Mourmelon .. 

Los  Angeles. 
Mourmelon .. 
Mourmelon .. 


Diotmnce. 


9ftl  feet 
1  2Smlle 
26  miles 
11  miles 
12.1  mites 
40  miles 
25  miles 
32  miles 
20  miles 
25  mllos 
9  miles 


XI  miles 

96  miles 

72  miles 

112  mites 

12.4  miles 

,VW  feet 

G9  miles 

0.3  miles 

12.4  miles 

lA.ti  miles 

6.2  miles 

40  miles 

31  miles 

5  mites 

."i.G  miles 

10  miles 

31  mlies 

6.5  miles 

31  miles 

W  miles 

62  miles 

21  miles 

21  miles 

31  miles 
l.s.TS  miles 

47  miles 


6  miles 
29.7  miles 
137.25  miles 
37  mItcB 

16,1  feet 
14  miles 


Time. 


0.44.30 


0.22.W 
1.5.00 

n..w,3o 

0.37.00 


1.23,30 
0.12-00 
2.27.15 
2.13,24 
2.1K.(iO 
1  .'12,00 
3.4  .'.7 
0.20.47 

]'.46  32 
0.7.4fl 
0.15..W 
0.23.30 
0.7.51 
1,3.00 

1.10.1  a 

1,3,'.  00 
0.12,00 


0.16,00 
1.35,47 
0..'j0,51 


0.13,00 
0,.'i4.00 
2.3«,00 
1,40  00 
0,33.33 
0,33.^3 
0.49.39 
0.32.1H 
1.32.16 


0.7.36 
0-44, .53 

4,6,;-5 
0.56.00 

o.m.30 

1.16.35 
1.02.00 


Remarks. 


First  night. 

Cross  country. 

Pell  in  English  channel. 

Crowi  country. 

Cross  country. 

Won  Scientific  American  cup. 

First  across  British  channel. 

Fell  In  British  channel. 

Cross  country. 

Cross  country. 

New  world's  record. 

Third  distance  prize. 

Second  distance  prize. 

Fourth  distance  prize. 

Flrqt  distance  prize. 

Boldness  and  skill. 

First  altitude  prize. 

Sixth  distance  prize. 

First  prize  six  miles. 

Won  Bennett  cup. 

First  prize  30  kilometers. 

Second  prize  10  kllometen. 

Cross  country. 

Reached  380  feet  alUtude. 

Cross  country. 

Cross  country. 

Won  Oldolredl  prize. 

Cross  country. 

With  Capt.  Englehardt. 

Second  speed  prize. 

Circled  "  Liberty." 

Berlin  suburbs. 

Reached  518  feet. 

First  distance  prize. 

Third  prize. 

Keached  hdght  1 .600  feet, 
ilrant's  tomb  and  ba<'k. 
KifTel  Tower  and  back. 
Third  distance  prize. 
Won  S10,000  prize. 
Plight  In  gale. 
Flight  In  gale. 
Over  50  miles  an  hour. 
Won  Whltwoith  cup. 
Said  to  be  150  miles. 
Cross  country  at  lOCO  feet. 


Two  pasBeniten). 
Two  paBseogeni. 


York  September  25-October  3;  at  St,  Louis  October 
4-10;  at  Blackpool  October  22-29;  and  at  Doncaster, 
Kneland,  October  15-23. 

Among  the  scintillant  cross  country  flights  was  that 
of  Blerlot,  who  flew  from  Tours  to  Arlenny  without 
landing  in  1908,  and  from  Etamps  to  Chenilly.  26 
miles.  July  13,  1909  also  crossing  the  English  Channel 
in  an  aeroplane  July  25,  1909;  Latham  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  cross  July  19  and  July  25,  but  flew  over 
Berlin  September  27,  and  made  90  miles  an  hour  down 
the  wind  at  Blackpool,  England.  Orlober  22,  1909. 
H.  Fannaa  flew  from  Obalons  to  Snippes,  40  miles, 
July  2S,  also  flying  112  miles  at  Rheima,  August  27, 
in  8  hoars  and  10  minutes,  and  a  flight  of  144  miles 
at  Uourmelon,  Novemb'r  3,  In  4  hours.  6  minutes,  and 
25  seconds.  Orville  Wright  did  good  work  at  Fort 
Hyer  July  27-30,  and  Wilbur  Wright  at  New  York, 
October  4;  de  Lamhert  flew  over  Paris  October  IS.  and 
Delegrange  broke  the  world's  aeroplane  speed  record 
October  26,  with  1  mile  and  860  yarda  in  1  hour  and 
47  and  1-S  aeeontls.    Th«  tloumielon  record  ot  Par- 


biplane,  "Silver  Dart."  F.  W.  Baldwin,  also  a  Cana- 
dian, at  Hammond  sport  reached  .^19  feet  with  abtplane. 

Tho  casualties  were  heavy ;  Eugene  Lefebvre  was 
killed  at  Juviufy  rn  September  7,  and  the  same  day 
Enea  Rossi  was  killed  at  Rome,  testing  a  machine  he 
had  invented.  September  22  the  most  distinguished 
aviator  in  France,  C.ipt,  L.  P.  Ferber,  was  killed  at 
Boulogne  by  an  unlucky  landing,  and  September  25 
the  balloon  "Rppublique"  exploded  at  Moulins,  France, 
kilting  four  army  offlcers. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  first  "Hudson 
Flight"  was  made  August  3,  1B95,  hy  Carl  E.  Myera. 
of  Frankfort,  N,  Y„  who,  m  his  "Sky-cydr-airship," 
flew  by  mnn  power  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
ftcroBB  to  New  York,  returned  to  Brooklyn,  aiain  cross- 
ing New  York  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  following  the 
water  to  a  safe  landing  at  Yonkers.  The  prineiple  of 
his  machine  was  the  action  of  air  produced  from  a 
holix  of  canvas,  and  applied  to  a  hydrogen  gas  spindle. 
It  was  then  exhiltited  In  13  atnles  and  is  claimed  to 
have  reached  a  height  of  11,800  feoty^ 
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WIBSLB88  TELEOBLAPHT.  Ordinary  telegraphy 
is  widely  understood  as  s  transmiuion  of  certain  char- 
acters, or  signals,  to  a  distance,  Ihc  original  medium 
being  a  "line"  of  five  inaulated  metallic  wirea  having 
at  each  end  five  galvanometers.  The  letters  were 
merdf  combiaationa  of  deflections  to  right  or  left, 
known  to-dajr  aa  tha  Horae  code.  Later  a  single  gal- 
TanoBUler  was  used;  s  receiver  was  perfected  in  which 
signals  were  heard,  seen,  and  recorded  and  this  was 
in  anlversal  use  nntil  operatora  learned  to  read  from 
the  Bound  of  the  "kejr. '  Then  came  the  aabmarine 
telegraph  or  cable;  and  finally  what  is  known  as  "wire- 
less," the  science  of  receiving  and  sending  messages 
between  distant  points  by  meana  of  electrical  signals 
without  the  aid,  or  use,  of  connecting  wires.  For 
many  years  the  investlgstlons  of  Henry,  Herts,  Lodge, 
and  others,  gradually  led  up  to  an  apparently  probable 
issue;  the  first  successful  commercial  aystem  was  that 
of  Ouglieimo  Harconi  (1897K  He  used  electric  waves 
of  hi^  frequency  set  up  by  an  induction  coll  In  an 
oscillator,  the  waves  being  launched  into  apace  by 
an  antmna  at  a  conaiderable  altitude.  The  receiving 
apparatus  was  another  sntenna  in  circuit  with  a  co- 
herer, and  small  battery  for  operating  an  ordinary  tel- 
egraphic receiver  through  a  relay.  The  antenna  is  a 
wire  or  combination  of  wires  supported  high  in  the  sir 
to  directly  trsnsmit  electrical  waves  Into  space,  or  to 
receive  such  wavea;  the  antieoherer  is  (in  one  form) 
a  scratched  deposit  of  sliver  on  kIkm  used  in  coo- 
section  with  the  receiver  to  read  wireless  signala:  a 
coherer  la  a  device  In  which  imperfectly  conducting 
contact  between  friecea  of  metal,  etc.,  reating  looaely 
against  each  other,  is  materially  Improved  in  con- 
ductivity by  the  inflaenee  of  Hertiian  waves;  •  com- 
mon form  in  wireless  is  a  pinch  of  steel  and  silver 
filings  (in  equal  parts)  between  terrninal  wirea.  or 
plugs,  known  as  conductor  plugs.  When  a  skesssife  is 
sent,  a  Hertslan  wave  is  produced  by  electrical  devicee, 
and  consistB  of  a  series  of  vibrations,  which  are 
launched  into  the  "all  pervading  ether"  (as  diatin- 
guishcd  from  the  air).  These  vibrations  issuing  from 
an  infinitesimal  point  pass  into  the  ether  and  spread 
in  ever  widening  wavea,  Just  as  light  is  Bupposed  to 
spread  or  as  a  stone  dropped  into  a  pool  sends  recur- 
rent ripple  after  ripple  from  the  point  of  immersion 
to  the  utmost  margin  of  the  pool.  When  these  vibra- 
tions, reaching  to  a  great  distance,  affect  a  receiving 
apparatus,  a  signal  is  made  and  the  watching  operator 
from  the  movements  of  the  receiver  csn  interpret  the 
signals.  To  date  we  muat  be  content  to  know  there 
is  some  carrying  body  In  all  space,  to  transmit  these 
vibrations,  which  scientists  have  termed  "ether,"  and 
that  it  la  a  medium  for  conveying  clcctricily,  heat,  and 
light.  It  conveys  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  has  been  pos- 
nible  to  calculate  the  speed  of  the  vibrstions  we  call 
"light."  tbcBe  reaching  186,400  miles  per  second. 

Just  as  the  humsn  ear  notes  the  receipt  of  air  vibra- 
tions, so  did  the  eye  note  the  ether  vibrations  of  the 
old  time  beacon  fires ;  these  so  affected  the  eyes  of  the 
watchers  that  they  received  certain  aensationa  which 
experience  taught  them  was  a  bright  light  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  had  a  prearranged  meaning,  and  therefore 
waa  readily  understood.  Both  the  car  and  the  eye 
nre  limited  in  range  of  air  or  ether  vibrations.  To 
make  a  flame  visible  at  any  great  distance  a  powerful 
flame  must  appear:  a  candle  becomes  Indistinct  and 
disappears  with  slowly  increasing  distance:  there  must 
be  made  a  correspondingly  great  distnriiance  in  the 
ether  or  the  flame  will  not  be  seen,  and  this  distur- 
bance was  made  by  the  large,  hot  flame  of  the  beacon 
fire,  ThiB  is  the  principle  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
The  ether  must  be  disturbed  by  a  powerful  series 
of  vibrations  if  the  message  is  to  be  carried  to  any 
dlatance.  This  was  obtained  by  the  discovery  and  the 
atndv  of  the  other  disturbances  in  the  ether  than  those 
we  Know  ss  light.  If  an  insulated  body  be  given  a 
charge  of  electricity  anv  light  object  brought  near  it  ia 
suddenly  attracted,  indicating  a  decided  electrostatic 
diaturbance  in  the  ether  and  the  modem  wireless  tel- 
egraph ayatem  is  dependent  on  tfaia  elcctroatatle  con- 
dition. 

It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Herts  while  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  prove  the  eU'ctro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 
Klertrie  waves  were  known  in  1966,  their  length  was 
claimed  to   have   been   calculated,    their    nnUirt-  nnd 


behavior  predicted,  but  none  had  dioeoverad  any 
metbtKl  of  detecting  these  waves  which  were  known  to 
exist  in  the  ether  when  a  sudden  electrical  d.scharge 
occurred.  Herti  set  up  Wkvea  in  the  ether  by  an 
electric  discharge  from  an  induction  coil;  be  believed 
the  ether  was  disturbed  at  each  concussion  of  a  spark 
discharge,  and  with  a  short  length  of  wire  having  a 
braBS  knob  at  each  end  and  the  wire  bent  to  a  circle, 
leaving  only  a  amall  air  gap  between  the  knobs,  he 
found  that  a  Bpork  between  the  knobs  followed  the 
spark  concussion  from  the  induction  coil.  Dr.  8yl- 
vanuB  Thompson  of  London  made  the  same  diacovery 
in  1876,  but  never  dreamed  he  had  discovered  th« 
evidence  of  electric  wavea  croasing  space. 

It  waa  aoon  seen  that  these  electric  waves  might 
thus  be  used  for  transmitting  signals  to  a  distance 
without  wires;  but  the  scientists  did  not  yet  grasp 
the  commercial  element.  The  detector  discovery  merely 
gave  impetus  to  the  considerstion  of  space  telegraphy; 
then  the  prineij^es  of  the  coherer  showed  that  the 
passage  of  sn  electric  current  through  the  metal  flliny 
met  great  reaistance,  but  that  the  passage  of  an  electric 
wave  met  with  greatly  reduced  reaistance.  and  that 
the  semi-cohesion  remained  until  the  fliinga  were  again 
shaken,  thua  giving  time  for  the  effect  to  be  observed 
in  an  ordinur  telegraphic  instrument. 

At  first  there  was  considerable  "interference  ; 
that  la  to  any,  a  number  of  receivera  would  receive  a 
measoge.  instead  of  only  the  one  for  which  it  was 
intended,  nis  was  eliminated  to  a  great  degree,  but 
not  absolutely  by  "tuning."  This  is  the  employment 
of  coils  and  antennae  of  certain  correlative  extent  bo 
that  a  certain  definite  rate  of  vibrations  is  set  up  in 
the  ether,  and  only  the  reeetver  that  ts  "tuned"  to 
that  particular  set  of  vibrations  win  aatisfoetorily 
respond.  Thno,  two  receivers  differently  tuned,  aide 
by  side,  can  receive  Individually  messagea  aent  Iv 
two  diatlnet  transmitters,  each  message  being  iateoded 
only  for  the  receiver  responding  to  Its^  "taning."  This 
was  an  immense  advance,  eliminating  "Interference," 
and  most  Important  in  war,  or  with  private  or  st^ 
messages. 

In  order  to  reach  the  maximum  diatance.  It  was 
desirable  to  produce  as  energetic  wavea  as  possible,  and 
many  meUiods  have  been  devised.  It  was  only  when 
one  of  the  conductors  in  the  transmitter  was  connected 
to  earth  that  long  distance  tranamiasion  became  poa- 
sible;  only  a  few  milea  could  be  apanned  by  the  first 
Hertiian  waves,  which  would  radiate  out  into  all  spsce, 
while  the  waves  set  up  by  the  grounded  tranamitter, 
with  a  receiving  instrument  similsrly  connected  to 
earth,  would  keep  within  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  earth.  For  distances  up  to  200  miles  a  storage 
battery  and  an  induction  coil  will  produce  the  necessary 
ether  disturbance,  but  for  a  greater  distance  a  ateam 
rr  other  engine,  and  a  dynamo,  must  be  used  to  aupply 
the  greater  enerjnr  to  the  electric  waves.  One  of  the 
transatlantic  stations  is  equipped  with  a  200  horse 
power  plant.  In  the  recent  Harconi  transmitter  and 
m  the  Lepel  and  Poulsen  systems,  the  current  IS  no 
longer  in  intermittent  sparks,  but  is  a  true  alternating 
current,  continuing  uniformly  as  long  as  the  key  la 
pressed  down,  givins  possibilities  of  more  accurate 
tuning."  and  conaiderable  economv  In  power.  The 
wireless  telephone  is  now  promised,  and  may  mean 
still  another  revolution  in  transmitting  and  receiving 
methods. 

The  possibilities  of  "wireless"  are  not  limited  to 
sending  messages,  and  the  operation  of  machinery  by 
wireless  electricity  is  the  latest  avenue  of  development. 
Already,  in  a  small  way,  it  has  been  possible  to  start, 
stop,  and  control  distant  motors  by  wireless,  but  ttw 
engine  mast  still  be  where  the  actual  work  is  done. 
In  Fpbrnarv.  1910,  teats  were  made  in  France  of  m 
torpedo  containing  a  motor  battery  of  accumulatora,  an 
Apparatus  for  receiving  wireless  waves,  and  an  explo- 
sive charge  of  1,800  pounds,  or  nine  timea  as  much  as 
the  ordinaiT  torpedo;  above  this  waa  s  floating  sister 
torpedo  which  carried  two  meats,  and  the  antennae  for 
receiving  the  vsves.  The  masts  bore  electric  lights 
arranged  to  be  Invlaible  to  the  enemy.  The  torpedo 
waa  floated,  and,  on  the  operation  of  a  keyboard, 
reaponded  sharply,  going  ahead,  tnming  in  its  own 
Itngth,  and  proving  absolutely  under  control.  These 
torpedoes  are  very  expensive,  rooking  up  to  911.000 
ench. 


Wireless  Telegraphic  Events. 

1H42.  Morsi'  sent  wirdi>SR  signula  across  SuRq  a  eh  anna  River. 

1  H!>7.  lir.   Marconi  inlniduced  the  high  wiri'tcss  or  aerisl. 

l!lii'2.  Mi'KSUK''H  lietwci-n  Cnpp  Breton  and  Cornwull,  Knglsnd, 

Iflni.  First    ocpan  wiri'lesH  newspsper  puhlinhed  on  liner. 

I907.  Wireless    messages    accepted   by  post    office,  Knglsnd. 

19i)f),  Passengers  and  rrew  of  "Republic"  saved  by  wirelesa. 
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Origin  of  the  Earth. — It  ia  to  the  astron- 
omer that  the  geologist  must  look  for  the  proofs 
of  tne  origin  of  the  earth.  Among  the  exploded 
h^'potheses  that   held   their  ground  for  long 

Kriods  in  old  times  the  more  important  are  tlw 
olemaic  and  the  Copemican  systems. 
The  Ptolemaic  System.  Ptolemy  of  Alexan- 
dria ( 130-150)  Tvaa  the  founder  of  a  theory 
called  the  Ptolemaic  ayatem,  based  largely  upon 
the  materials  gathered  by  eueh  earlier  astron- 
omers as  Hipparchus  and  Kratosthenes,  who 
computed  the  size  of  the  earth  by  means  even 
now  considered  the  best — ^the  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian.  The  advocates  of  the  Ptole- 
maic theory  assumed  that  every  planet  revolves 
in  a  circle,  and  that  the  earth  is  the  fixed  center 
around  which  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
move.  They  conceived  that  a  bar,  or  something 
equivalent,  is  connected  at  one  end  with  the 
earth;  that  at  some  part  of  this  bar  the  aun  is 
attached ;  while  between  that  and  the  earth, 
Venua  is  fastened,  not  to  the  bar  directly,  but 
to  a  BOrt  of  crank ;  and  farther  on.  Mercury  is 
joined  on  in  the  same  way.  They  did  not  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  these  bars — whether 
they  were  real  or  only  imaginary — but  they  did 
comprehend  their  action,  as  they  thought;  and 
so  tney  supposed  the  bar  revolved,  carrying  the 
sun  and  planets  along  in  a  large  circle  about 
the  earth;  while  all  the  short  cranks  kept  Hying 
around,  thus  sweeping  each  planet  through  a 
smaller  circle.  The  movements  of  the  planets 
were  to  the  ancients  extremely  complex.  Venus, 
for  instance,  was  sometimes  seen  as  "evening 
star"  in  the  west;  and  then  again  as  "morning 
star"  in  the  east.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to  be 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  then, 
going  apparently  behind  the  sun,  she  appeared 
tit  pass  on  again  in  a  course  directly  opposite. 
At  one  time  she  would  recede  from  the  aun  more 
and  more  slowly  and  coyly,  until  she  would 
appear  to  be  entirely  stationary;  then  ahe  would 
retrace  her  steps,  and  seem  to  meet  the  sun. 
All  these  facts  were  attempted  to  be  accounted 
for  by  an  incongruous  system  of  "cycles  and 
epicycles."  The  system  of  Ptolemy  passed  cur- 
rent for  1400  years,  and  during  this  time  astrol- 
ogy  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  knowledge.  Star  diviners  were  heM 
in  the  greatest  eatimation,  and  the  issue  of  any 
important  undertaking,  or  the  fortune  of  an 
individual,  was  foretold  by  meana  of  horoscopes 
representing  the  position  of  the  stars  and  plan- 
ets. The  system  of  the  astrologers  was  very 
eomplicated,  and  contained  regular  rules  to 
guide  the  interpretation,  so  intricate  that  years 
of  study  were  required  for  their  mastery.  Venus 
foretold  love;  Mars,  war;  the  Pleiades,  storms 
at  sea.  Not  only  the  ignorant  were  the  dupea 
of  this  sj-stem,  but  the  learned  also  accepted  it, — 
Lord  Bacon  believing  in  it  most  firmly. 

The  Copernican  System.  This  system  repre- 
sented the  BUD  to  be  at  rest  in  the  center  of  the 
uniTerse,  and  the  earth  and  planets  to  move 
round  it  as  a  center.  It  got  its  name  from 
Copernicus  ( 14".1-lii43 ) ,  who  (although  somn 
vague  general  notion  of  the  syntem  BPoms  to  Ix* 
due  to  Pythagoras)  first  distinctly  drew  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  it,  and*  devoted  his 
life  to  its  demonstration.   For  the  rest,  the 


glory  of  development  on  the  linee  he  broadly  laid 
down  belongs  to  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others,  par- 
ticularly to  Newton,  who  finally  marked  out  the 
form  of  modern  theoretical  astronomy.  The  dis- 
coveries by  Copernicus  mark  one  of  the  greatest 
stem  ever  taken  in  science. 

Uodem  Hypothesen.  —  Astronomers  agree 
that  the  earth  was  in  aome  way  evolved  from  a 
nebula  in  some  form. 

Nebular  Hypothesis,  The  Xebular  Hypothesis 
assumes  that  the  solar  system  was  once  an 
enormous  mass  of  gaseoi  s  substance.  Kapid 
rotation  arising  in  this  gaseous  mass,  it  took 
the  form  of  a  disc,  and  at  last  inertia  (popu- 
larly but  erroneously  called  centrifugal  force), 
overcoming  cohesion,  whole  rings  and  fragments 
llew  off  from  this  disc,  and  by  gravitation  con- 
ti  acted  into  spheroid  masses.  As,  in  the  orig- 
inal mass,  the  velocity  of  the  outer  circle  of  eani 
body  thrown  off  is  greater  than  the  Inner  circle, 
this  cauaes  each  spheroid  to  revolve  on  its  own 
axia.  This  process  goes  on,  and  the  central  mass 
continues  to  cool  and  shrink  until  we  have  at 
last  a  central  body  with  a  number  of  smaller 
spheroidal  bodies  revolving  around  it  in  orbits; 
the  smaller,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  central 
orb.  Certain  points  are  assumed  in  this  b^- 
potheeis  to  explain  the  distribution  of  matter  in 
our  solar  system.  It  is  assumed  that  in  throw- 
ing off  great  masses  from  the  central  diac,  im- 
mense, quantities  of  minute  particles  were  also 
thrown,  which  continue  to  revolve,  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  large  mass  around  the  central 
twdy.  By  slow  degrees  these  minute  atoms,  by 
the  law  of  gravitation,  were  aggregated  into 
the  mass  nearest  to  them.  These  subordinate 
aggregations  would  form  with  most  difHculty 
nearest  the  large  central  maas,  because  of  the 
superior  attractive  force  of  the  latter,  wherefore 
the  interior  planets — Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth, 
and  Mars — are  smaller  than  the  two  great  orbs 
in  the  zone  beyond  them.  These  two  enormous 
planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  occupy  the  space 
where  conditions  are  moat  favorable  to  sub- 
ordinate aggregations;  but  beyond  Uiem  the 
gravity  of  aggregating  material  becomes  reduced, 
and  BO  the  planets  found  in  the  outer  zone, 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  are  smaller  than  the 
planeta  of  the  middle  zone.  This  hypothesis  was 
first  suggested  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
was  adopted  and  developed  by  Laplace.  It  has 
been  called  the  Laplacian  or  gaseous  nebular 
hypothesis. 

Meteoric  Hypothesis.  This  is  a  modification 
of  the  Laplacian  hypothesis  and  was  worked  out 
by  O.  H.  Darwin.  It  supposes  that  the  parent 
nebular  matter  was  a  swarm  of  meteors  which 
noted  as  a  coarse  gas  and  coalesced  under  the 
dynamic  laws  of  gases. 

I'lanctesimal  H ypothesia.  This  supposes  the 
aggregation  of  infinitesimal  planetoids  by  a  proc- 
ess of  accretion.  The  parent  cebula  was  of  the 
common  spiral  type  in  a  finely  divided  solid  or 
liquid  state.  The  knots  of  the  nebuln  were  the 
nuclei  of  planets  resulting  from  the  accretion 
of  the  nebulous  haze.  Tlie  orbits  were  elliptical 
and  crossed  one  another  in  the  ahifting  of  the 
evcr-varyin;i  mans.  .\t  each  crossing  the  process 
of  accretion  went  on:  the  growth  was  exceed- 
ingly slow;  and  as  the  mass  increased  in  density 
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uid  Bin,  the  internal  temperature  rose  higher 
and  higher.  This  hypothesis  has  been  greatly 
advanced  and  elaborated  through  the  efforts  and 
contributions  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and 
Dr.  F.  R.  Moulton.  It  differs  widely  from  the 
gaseous,  molten-mass  theories  of  the  Laplacian 
and  meteoritic  hypotheses,  overcomes  many  of 
the  objections  to  both  of  these,  and  is  rapidly 
aBsuming  the  form  of  a  tenable,  satlBfying  expla- 
nation of  tiie  ori(pn  of  the  earth. 

GSOrOOIO  DmsiOKS:- 
r  PrvscDt. 

PlelBtOMML 


OlfgoesiM, 

{Upper  Cretacemi. 
Lower  Cretaoeona  (Comaneh*  or 
Jnnasie. 
Triaoak. 

Pennbui. 

Coal  Heasurefl  or  PcnnBrlvaniaii. 
Subcarbcmif  erons  or  HiBsiostppiaii. 
Pntooxolc,  Devonian. 

Silurian. 
OrdDvician. 
Cambrian. 

Great  Interval. 

{EewaenawaB. 
InMrvaL 
Animikoan  or  PuwImmi  » 
Upper  HuzDolui. 
Interval 
Huroaian. 

Oreat  Xaterval. 

{Great  Granitoid  Series 
includinir  Lauren tian. 
Great  Schist  Serieg  or 
Hwia.  Kitchl.  Lower 
Keewatin,  Cout«hlchinr. 
or  Lower  Huronian. 

Archeozoic  Era. — The  Archeozoic  era  is  the 
age  when  the  oldest  accessible  rock  formation 
was  made.  The  name  Archeozoic  (oldest  life) 
implies  that  the  oldest  aceeasible  rocks  were 
made  at  a  period  when  life  in  some  form  existed 
in  the  world.  There  is  some  reasonable  doubt 
vfaether  there  may  not  be  some  rocks  now  ac- 
ceuible  whose  formation  antedated  the  existence 
of  life.  To  meet  this  doubt  the  term  Archean 
Complex  is  used  to  cover  the  terms  Azoic  and 
Eozoic  used  in  the  older  geological  nomenclature. 
The  Archean  rocks  include  those  igneous  and 
meta-igneous  rocks  which  antedate  the  oldest 
sedimentary  formation.  Archean  rocks  are  the 
result  of  great  volcanic  activity;  and  are  classed 
as  a  great  schist  series  and  a  great  granitoid 
series.  To  the  former  belong  the  formation  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region;  to  the  latter,  the 
granites  and  f^eisses  known  as  the  T^urentian 
— a  name  derived  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Ri\'er 
ill  Canada,  where  the  formation  is  abundant  and 
where  the  largest  surface  ar^a  of  Archean  rocks 
in  America  lies.  The  peninsula  of  I^abrador, 
thence  to  the  Great  Lakes,  thence  east  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  is 
largely  occupied  by  Archean  rocks.  In  the 
United  States  they  occur  in  a  broken  series  of 
tracts  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  along  the  west- 
ern side  from  New  Mexico  to  Alaska,  and  tracts 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  in  the 
Adirondack  region  of  New  York.  No  fossils 
have  been  found  in  Archean  rocks,  though  there 


are  strong  Indications  that  life  In  some  form 
was  present.  The  only  statement  that  can  be 
made  regarding  the  duration  of  the  Archeozoic 
era  is  that  it  was  very  long  indeed;  perhaps  it 
exceeds  that  of  all  subsequent  time, 

Froterozolc  Era. — This  term  corresponds  to 
the  term  Algonkian  used  in  other  systems.  The 
period  includes  the  time  which  elafwed  from  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  Archean  rocks  and 
those  of  the  Paleozoic  era  when  life  'Vas  very 
abundant.  The  fossil  remains  and  evidences  of 
life  in  the  rocks  of  this  era  are  very  meager; 
yet  it  is  very  significant  that  the  oldest  well- 
defined  fossil  of  the  era  is  a  crustacean,  whidi 
occupies  a  high  place  in  animal  development. 
Characteristic  traits  of  rocks  of  this  era  are 
weathering  of  rocks  and  sedimentation,— both 
marks  of  long  expraure  to  atmospheric  and 
water  agencies  and  erosion.  Proterozoic  rocka 
are  classified  according  to  age  into  three  groups: 
( 1 )  The  Huronian,  from  the  region  north  of 
Lake  Huron,  where  the  formation  was  first 
clearly  distinguished;  (2)  the  Animikean  or 
Penokean,  named  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
formation  in  localities  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin respectively;  and  (3)  Keweenawan,  from 
the  Keweenaw  peninsula  in  northern  Michigan 
on  the  shore  oi  Lake  Superior.  Each  of  these 
formations  is  thousands  of  feet  in  thidcness, 
and  consists  of  such  sedimentary  rocks  as  con- 
glomerates, shales,  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
quartzites.  In  addition  to  the  localities  men- 
tioned, there  are  a  few  scattered  areas  in  the 
United  States  in  which  Proterozoic  rocks  are 
found.  They  are  rather  more  abundant  in 
Canada.  It  is  among  the  Archean  and  Protero- 
zoic rocks  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior  that 
the  enormous  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found, — 
more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  region  of 
equal  area  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  fact 
that  Proterozoic  sedimentary  rodcs  are  known 
to  be  30,000  feet  thick  and  that  these  are  sepa- 
rated by  periods  of  unconformity  make  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  duration  of  the  Protero- 
zoic era,  while  this  vast  deposit  of  nearly  six 
miles  in  thickness  was  being  laid  down  by  the 
waters  which  carried  it,  must  be  reckoned  by 
millions,  If  not  tens  of  millions,  of  years. 

Paleosoie  Era. — ^This  first  era  of  abundant 
life  is  divided  into  periods  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Cambrian,  (2)  the  Ordovician,  (3)  the  Silu- 
rian, (4)  the  Devonian,  (5)  the  Subcarbonif er- 
ons or  Mississippian,  (6)  the  Coal  Measures  or 
Pennsylvanian,  and  (7)  the  Permian. 

1.  The  Cambrian  Period. — The  Cambrian  period 
is  divided  into  Lower  or  Georgian  (Vt.)  ;  Mid- 
dle or  Acadian;  and  Upper  or  Potsdam  (N.  Y.), 
Saratogan  or  St.  Croix.  Lower  and  Middle 
Cambrian  rocks  occnr  on  this  continent  in  two 
general  regions,  one  in  the  east  and  one  in  the 
west.  The  first  extends  from  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  through 
New  England,  the  Hudson-Champlain  valley, 
across  the  Appalachian  mountains  to  Alabama 
(but  not  near  the  Atlantic  coast).  The  western 
area  extends  northward  from  the  Great  Basin 
region  to  the  Arctic  The  presence  of  marine 
fossils  within  the  areas  mentioned  shows  t^t 
they  were  covered  by  the  sea  in  Cambrian  times. 
The  Upper  Cambrian,  Potsdam,  Saratogan,  or 
St,  Croix  epoch  saw  the  Appalachian  and  the 
Cordillera  regions  still  undc^  water  and  also 
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a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  now 
submer^led.  The  Upper  Cambrian  formations 
are  believed  to  lie  over  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  United  States  between  the  Appa- 
lachian and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  fossils 
found  in  Cambrian  roekB  are  chiefly  species  of 
trilobites  vatoag  which  the  genera  Olenelltu, 
Paradoaeidet,  O&noidea,  and  Diplooephalua  are 
notable  examples.  Cambrian  rocks  are  shale,  as 
near  Quebec  (5,000  to  6,000  feet  thick) ;  shale  on 
limestone,  as  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
Green  Mountains;  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  of 
slate  (shale)  and  sandstone  on  limestone,  as  in 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.;  shale  or  slate  and 
sandstone  or  quartzite,  as  in  Tennessee  and 
Korth  Carolina;  and  shale,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone 10,000  feet  thidc,  as  in  Oeoigia  and  Ala- 
bama. Estimates  of  the  duration  of  the  Cam- 
brian period  range  from  1,000,000  to  3,000,000 
years. 

The  Ordovicvtn  or  Lotoer  Silurian  Period. 
This  period  is  subdivided  into  Lower  Ordovician 
or  Canadian,  Middle  Ordorician  or  Mohawkian, 
and  Upper  Ordovician  or  Cincinnatian.  There 
ia  such  difference  in  both  the  thickness  of  Ordo- 
viciaii  sedimentaiy  rocks  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  themselves  that  it  is  difllcult  to  give 
in  general  terms  any  fitting  description  of  the 
geological  movements  and  transformations  which 
will  apply  to  the  continent  as  a  whole.  Sections 
descriptive  of  the  country  vary  so  that  many 
terms  of  only  local  application  must  be  used. 
Limestones,  dolomites,  shales,  and  slates  predomi- 
nate; the  marbles  of  the  Taconic  Mountains; 
the  oil  and  gas  wells  of  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana 
have  their  sources  in  this  formaUon;  the  lead 
and  zinc  ores  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri  are  found  in  its  rocka ;  and  the  phos- 

Sihatic  Ordovician  limestones  of  Tennessee  yield 
ertilizing  phosphates.  Life  during  the  period 
continued  in  an  unbroken  series  from  the  Cam- 
brian. With  the  geographical  changes  in  the 
contour  of  the  continent  there  came  an  addition 
to  the  life,  most  noticeably  in  the  appearance  of 
vertebrates  in  the  form  of  fish-like  fossils  found 
near  Cafi<m  City  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado.  It 
wag  during  the  Ordovician  period  that  the  trilo- 
bites, BO  abundant  in  the  Cambrian  period, 
reached  the  highest  point  in  number  of  genera — 
77  genera  of  Ordovician  trilobites  being  known 
as  a^inst  53  Cambrian  and  only  31  Silurian. 
Fossil  remains  include  also  the  cephalopods,  the 
largest  form  of  Ordovician  life;  gasteropods; 
pelecypods  or  lamellibrancfas;  brachiopods,  the 
most  common  fossil  of  the  period;  bryozoans; 
echinoderms;  coslenterates  or  corals;  sponges; 
annelids,  and  protozoans. 

BUurian  or  Upper  Silurian  Period.  Among 
the  great  continental  changes  it  is  supposed  that 
during  the  last  stages  of  the  Ordovician  period 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  Silurian  period  large 
areas  of  the  continent  of  North  America  slowly 
emerged  from  the  great  sea  which  had  for  so 
long  covered  bo  much  of  it.  Mountains  slowly 
and  very  gradually  emerged,  and  there  was  more 
land  surface  than  there  liad  been  at  any  previ- 
ous period  since  the  earty  Cambrian  days.  The 
oldest  rocks  of  the  Silurian  system  are  the  Oneida. 
These  rocks  are  cfaiefty  sandstone  and  conglom- 
erate, containing  many  quartz  pebbles.  The 
Oneida  also  forms  the  crest  of  the  Kittatinny 
range  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 


sey. The  Medina  formation  of  sandstone  and 
shale  lies  above  the  Oneida.  The  third  oldest 
Silurian  formation  is  the  Clinton,  which  extends 
farther  west  to  Lake  Huron  and  Indiana,  and 
south  into  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Clinton  rocks 
are  mainly  sandstone  and  shale  eontainii^  iron 
ore;  in  New  York,  Alabama,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  earlier  periods  containing  larg^e  deposits  of 
iron  ore  are  the  Archeozoic,  Huronian,  and  Ani- 
mikean.  The  Niagara  formation  covers  a  great 
deal  of  New  York,  Ontario,  Ohio,  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  The  Niagaran  rocks  are 
shale,  limestone,  and  some  well-defined  coral 
reefs.  The  Salina  group  contains  depoaite  of 
limestone,  shale,  and  rode  salt,  and,  sometimes, 
gypsum,  Beds  of  rock  salt  occur  in  New  Yoric, 
sometimes  from  40  to  80  feet  thick;  four  salt 
beds  mixed  with  shale  are  known  near  Cleveland. 
In  the  Silurian  period  echinoderms,  including 
blastoids,  ciinoids,  cystoids,  starfishes;  brachio- 
pods; cephalopods;  bryozoans;  corals;  few  trilo- 
bites (only  31  genera,  of  which  H  were  new) ; 
sponges;  and  a  few  fishes,  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  vertebrat«a.  The  largest  anin^s 
were  the  crustaceans,  the  great  Eurypterua  (one 
and  one  half  feet  long)  and  the  PterygotuM 
(which  in  the  next  period,  the  Devonian,  attained 
a  length  of  six  feet).  The  earliest  known  scor- 
pions occur  in  Silurian  rocks. 

Devonian  Period.  Lower  Devonian  includes 
the  Helderbergian  and  Oriskanian  series.  Hel- 
derbergian  rocks  are  found  in  Maine,  Gasp6, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia;  in  the  Appa- 
lachian belt;  and  in  the  lower  Mississippi  baun. 
The  rocks  are  largely  limestone,  and  run  from 
300  to  600  feet  thick  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  Gaspt^  there  is  a  bed  of  limest<me 
2,000  feet  thick,  partly  Helderbergian.  The 
Oriskany  formation  is  found  in  the  Appalachian 
district,  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  basin.  Cumberland,  Maryland,  is  the 
center  of  the  Oriskany  belt.  Middle  Devonian 
includes  the  Onondaga  limestones  in  New  York 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Hamiltonian 
or  Erian  series  in  the  same  areas  and  southward 
consisting  largely  of  shales  and  limestones.  The 
Upper  Devonian  consists  of  the  Tully,  Genesee, 
Portage,  or  Senecan  formations  of  limestones, 
Genesee  shales,  and  limestones ;  the  Chemung 
and  Catskill  formations  of  the  Chautauqua 
series,  conglomerates,  red  shales,  and  sandstones. 
The  Devonian  rocks  yield  oil  and  gas  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  southwestern  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ontario  (Canada);  black  phos- 
phates of  Tennessee.  In  the  Devonian  period 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  mouueks, 
both  in  number  and  development;  in  the  Onon- 
daga period  true  marine  fish  are  found  in  great 
bcdfl  and  masses  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  at 
North  Vernon,  Indiana;  corals  were  profuse; 
cephalopoda  developed  notably.  Sharks  20  feet 
in  length  occur  in  Hamilton  or  Erian  rocks. 
Brachiopods  reached  the  period  of  highest  devel- 
opment in  the  Devonian  period, — about  103 
genera  being  known.  Plant  life  is  represented 
by  marine  pluits  (algse) ;  land  plants  included 
ferns,  tree-ferns,  equisetales  (horsetails) ,  and 
calamites,  and  other  gymnosperma.  Wings  and 
other  fragments  of  insects,  undoubtedly  Devo- 
nian, have  been  found  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick (Canada),  which  resemble  neuropters,  one 
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having  a  wing  spread  of  perhaps  five  Inches. 
From  the  same  locality  are  reported  terrestrial 
molluBks,  myriapods,  arachnoids,  and  a  scorpion. 

The  Hubcarboniferous,  Lower  Varboniferous,  or 
MiaaiaaippiaH  Period,  In  earlier  classiiicationB, 
the  entire  period  from  the  cl<me  of  the  Devoniaa 
to  the  end  of  the  Paleozoic  era  was  called  the 
Carboniferous  period;  but  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  subdivide  it  more  closely.  A  great  con- 
tinental submergence  followed  the  Devonian 
period.  Beds  of  Misuissippian  rooks  are  thickest 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains;  in  Pennsylvania 
there  is  1,400  feet  of  Pocono  sandstone  with 
3,000  feet  of  Mauch  Chunk  shale  upon  it;  in 
Maryland  the  deposit  is  1,300  feet  thick;  in  West 
Virginia,  over  2,000  feet  thick;  in  Oklahoma, 
1,800  feet;  in  the  Black  Hills,  about  40O 
feet;  in  Colorado,  about  500  feet;  near  the 
Grand  CaQon  of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  1,800 
feet.  The  crinoids  reached  their  highest  devel- 
opment in  the  Migsissippian  period,  63  genera 
being  known;  spirifers,  pele^pods,  brachiopods, 
and  gasteropods  ( some  air-breathers )  were 
known;  cephalopods  and  trilobitea  were  rare; 
400  species  of  fish  are  known  from  America, 
chiefly  sharks.  The  plants  of  the  Devonian 
period  persisted.  The  footprints  of  a  supposed 
land  animal  or  amphibian,  the  Paleoaauropua 
primaevua,  found  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  shale  near 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  show  six  double  imprints  with 
the  track  of  the  hind  foot  partly  overlapping 
that  of  the  fore  foot.  The  stride  is  13  inches 
and  the  width  of  the  track  between  outer  toes 
is  eight  inches.  Marks  of  a  trailing  tail  are 
also  seen.  So  fossil  remains  of  insects  have  been 
found. 

Carboniferous,  Cool  Meaaurea,  or  PennsyU 
vanian  Period.  This  system  is  divided  into  the 
Pottsville  conglomerate  or  millstone  grit  and 
the  coal  measures,  which  consists  of  beds  of 
shale,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  limestone,  coal, 
and  iron  ore  in  a  succession  of  alternating  series. 
The  productive  areas  of  coal  deposits  in  North 
Amenca  are  (1)  the  anthracite  field  of  eastern 
Penn^Wania,  484  square  mites;  (2)  the  Appa- 
lachian field  running  from  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Alabama,  850  miles  long  and  covering 
70,800  square  miles;  (3)  the  Northern  Interior 
field  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
covering  11,000  square  miles;  (4)  the  Eastern 
Interior  field  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky, 
covering  58,000  square  miles;  (5)  the  Western 
Interior  and  Southwestern  fields,  from  northern 
Iowa  to  central  Texas,  800  miles  in  length  and 
covering  84,000  square  miles,  taking  in  parts  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas;  and  (6)  the  New 
Brunswick-Kova  Scotian  field  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  covering  18,000  square  miles. 
The  Coal  Measures  present  most  interesting 
•studies  in  plant  and  amphibian  life.  These  are 
the  first  marked  examples  of  land  life,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  land  vertebrates.  There  are  more 
specimens  of  terrestrial  plant  and  animal  life  to 
be  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  tiian  in  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  periods,  not,  perhaps,  because 
more  plants  and  animals  lived  but  by  reason  of 
the  remarkable  preservation  of  so  many  fossil 
remains  in  the  coal  beds.  The  pteridophytes 
were  highest  in  the  scale;  gymnosperms  ranked 
second ;  angiosperms  had  not  yet  appeared :  and 
there  are  some  traces  of  bacteria.    Among  the 


pteridophytes  were  the  true  ferns,  fern-like  gym- 
nosperms, calamarians,  and  other  horsetails, 
giant  lycopods,  all  in  great  profusion.  Land 
animalu  included  amphibians,  insects,  spiders, 
scorpions,  and  myriapods.  Fresh  water  and  salt 
water  life  was  abundant,  and  embraced  all  of 
the  representatives  of  preceding  periods;  the 
crinoids  and  the  trilobit«s  were  fast  disappear- 
ing. 

The  Pei-mian  Period.  This  is  the  last  of  the 
Paleozoic  Era,  and  is  by  many  regarded  only  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Carboniferous.  During 
this  time  large  parts  of  the  central  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  United  States  emerged  from  the 
epicontinental  sea,  which,  now  contracted  into 
lakes  and  inland  seas  connecting  with  the  ooean 
in  part.  It  was  daring  this  period  that  the 
so-called  "Upper  Barren  Coal  Measures"  of  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Maryland 
were  laid  down  by  the  process  of  sedimentation. 
The  Permian  strata  are  perhaps  best  seen  in 
Texas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  which  at  this 
time  were  under  comparatively  shallow  water. 
In  the  first  of  these  localities  depths  of  from 
4,000  to  7,000  feet  of  sedimentary  Permian  rocks 
are  not  uncommon.  By  the  time  of  the  close  of 
the  Paleozoic  Era,  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
system  had  developed;  the  Ouachita  Mountains 
were  defined ;  and  the  submerged  part  of  the  con- 
tinent had  greatly  decreas^  in  area.  From 
these  changes  in  the  geographical  aspect  of  the 
country,  it  is  only  consistent  to  infer  correspond- 
ing changes  in  climate,  water  circnlatitm,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
amphibians  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Per- 
mian period,  as  they  were  in  the  Carboniferous; 
the  primitive  reptiles  made  their  appearance,  or 
greatly  increased,  in  the  closing  ages  of  the 
Paleozoic  era.  The  Permian  fish,  both  fresh 
water  and  marine,  were  both  abundant  and  highly 
developed. 

Mesozoic  Era.  This  era  is  divided  into  ( 1 ) 
the  Triassic  period,  (2)  the  Jurassic  period,  (3) 
the  Comanchean  or  Lower  Cretaceous  period,  and 
(4)  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period. 

The  Trituaio  Period.  Triassic  strata  are 
known  in  the  Atlantic  slo^  east  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, in  the  western  interior,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  the  Triassic 
patches  extend  from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  are  grouped  under  the  name  of 
Newark,  from  Newark,  N.  J.  Here  the  Triassic 
rocks  are  conglomerates,  breccias,  sandstones, 
shales,  and  some  limestones.  The  Triassic  beds 
vary  from  3,000  to  15,000  feet  in  thickness.  In 
the  western  interior,  Triassic  deposits  are  found 
in  Texas,  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and 
interruptedly  from  New  Mexico  to  British  Co- 
lumbia along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies, 
for  the  most  part  unsatisfactorily  distinguished 
from  the  Permian  rocks.  The  beds  run  from  100 
to  2..'j00  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
the  Triassic  system  has  its  greatest  development 
in  America.  *In  the  West  Humboldt  range  of 
Nevada  the  beds  are  17,000  feet  thick.  In  the 
summits  of  the  Sierras  in  northern  California 
and  up  the  coast  to  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  the 
deposUs  are  notable.  This  great  development  of 
Triassic  rocks  in  the  West  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  borders  were  far  inland 
over  what  is  now  the  Pacific  coast.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  feature  of  plant  life  in  the  Triassic 
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period  was  the  predominance  of  the  gymnosperms, 
wliioh  took  the  place  which  tlie  pteridophytea 
held  in  the  Carbonaceous  period.  Conifers  and 
cycade  were  foremost.  Among  land  animals 
many  of  the  Permian  period  persisted,  but  the 
higher  forms  ot  reptiles  appeared  in  the  Triassic. 
The  dinosaurs,  the  chelonians  or  turtles,  the 
plesiosaurus,  the  crocodiles,  and  ichthyosaurs 
V  re  prominent  on  land.  In  sea  life  the  am- 
monites held  first  place,  followed  by  the  pelecy- 
pods  and  gasteropoda  among  the  invertebrate. 

Jurassic  Period.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  Jurassic  rocks  are  to  he  found  on 
the  eastern  coastal  plain.  Marine  Jurassic  beds 
of  limestone  were  recently  discovered  in  Texas; 
and  some  are  known  in  eastern  Mexico.  But 
it  is  along  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
on  the  Pacifle  coast  that  the  large  Jurassic  de- 
posits are  found.  The  system,  however,  does  not 
exceed  2,000  feet  in  depth  in  California;  but  in 
weetern  Nevada  it  is  sometimes  from  5,000  to 
0,000  feet  in  depth,  made  up  of  slates  or  lime- 
stone. Marine  life  predonunated ;  the  ammo- 
nites still  lead  among  invertebrates ;  sea  urchins 
were  rapidly  and  markedly  developed ;  crabs  and 
modem  types  of  erustaceans  appearnl;  spfmges 
and  foranmifera  were  abundant;  and  the  great 
sea  reptiles,  such  as  the  ichthyosaurs,  pTesio- 
saurs,  and  sea  crocodiles,  reached  their  highest 
development  in  this  period,  and  present  a  most 
remarkable  and  wonderful  fauna.  Among  plants 
the  cycadeae  were  so  distinctive  that  the  Jurassic 
has  been  named  the  "age  of  cycads" — yewa, 
(^presses,  arbor  vittes,  pines,  and  gingkos.  Ou 
land  the  dinoaaura  and  other  carnivorous  reptiles 
attained  remarkable  size;  the  herbivorous  dino- 
saurs developed  greatly,  and  soon  eclipsed  in  size 
the  carnivorous  species.  One  herbivorous  dino- 
saur found  in  Wyoming  measured  76  feet  in 
length ;  while  a  carnivorous  dinosaur  from  Colo- 
rado measured  only  17  feet  in  length.  Th«  st^o- 
saurus  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  is  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  an  armed  dinosaur.  The  ptero- 
saurs were  the  first  development  of  atrial  reptile 
life  Thich  we  know  about,  and  included  the 
rhamphorhyncuB  and  pterodactyl.  The  earliest 
known  biro  was  the  Archeopterym  maorura.  The 
insects  included  cockroaches,  crickets,  flies,  and 
ants,  but  no  butterflies  or  moths,  as  there  were 
as  yet  no  angiospermous  plants. 

Lotcer  Cretaceoua  or  Comanchean  Period.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  the  greater  part  of 
North  America  was  above  sea  level.  Texas  and 
Mexico  were  under  water  as  far  north  as  the 
Ouachita  Mountains;  the  sea  then  flowed  over 
the  great  central  plain  from  the  Mackenzie  River 
on  the  north  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south; 
later,  this  great  mediterranean  sea  disappeared. 
The  Lower  Cretaceous  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
is  called  the  Potomac  series;  along  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Gulf  coa»t  it  is  called  the  Tuscaloosa 
series.  The  system  passes  over  Texas  into  New 
Mexico,  and  probably  Arizona,  into  Kansas.  In 
the  northern  interior.  Lower  Cretaceous  occurs 
in  parta  of  Wyoming,  South  I^ota,  and  Colo- 
rado; farther  north  it  is  seen  in  Montana, 
Alberta,  Assiniboia,  and  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Colum- 
bia. Each  of  these  parts  have  local  names  and 
subdivisions  which  serve  to  complicate  a  by  no 
means  simple  period.   A  most  important  pitase 


of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  period  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  angiosperiiis,  both  uianocotyledoiis  and 
dicotyledons,  which  appear  flrst  in  the  Potomac 
series,  and  had  so  fully  devclojied  that  in  the 
succeeding  period  they  had  overrun  the  couti- 
nent.  These  early  angiospernu  were  plants 
familiar  to  us,  including  the  sassafras,  laurus, 
eucalyptus,  and  m>Ttca.  The  cycads,  conifers, 
and  ferns  which  dominated  preceding  periods, 
now  sank  to  a  subordinate  place. 

Upper  Creiaccous  Period.  Further  exposures 
of  the  continent  occurred  in  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous period.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  are  among  the  parts  which  then 
emerged.  Beds  of  clay,  sands,  greensand  marl, 
with  but  little  limestone,  are  characteristic  of 
this  area.  Alon^  the  Gulf  coast  these  beds  ex- 
tend from  Georgia,  through  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  In 
the  interior  they  are  found  in  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  to  the  north.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  rocks 
of  this  period  are  found,  somewhat  scattered,  in 
California,  Or^on,  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia.  The  plants  of  the  Upper  Cretaceoua 
period  had  a  distinctly  modem  or  present-day 
appearance,  many  of  our  varieties  of  angto- 
aperms  being  abundant;  monocotyledons,  includ- 
ing palms  and  grasses,  were  becoming  abundant, 
and  the  new  flora  was  widely  distributed. 
Among  animals  the  dinosaurs  were  still  pre- 
dominating, and  presented  most  peculiar  forms. 
The  flying  reptiles  had  developed,  and  some  pre- 
sented a  wing-spread  of  20  feet  and  had  great 

Eowers  of  flight.  Sea  animals  included  a  few, 
ut  gradually  disappearing,  ichthyosaurs  and 
plesiosaurs,  and  many  and  important  types  of 
sea  serpents,  sea  turtles,  and  sea  birds.  Khizo- 
pods  or  foraminifers  were  more  prominent  than 
in  any  preceding  period,  and  sea  urchins  were 
conspicuous. 

Cenozoic  Era.  Tliis  embraces  all  of  the  re- 
maining periods  of  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth,  and  is  the  era  of  modern  life. 

The  Eocene  Period.  Land  formations  of  the 
Eocene  period  are  ( 1 )  marine  deposits  found  on 
the  borders  of  the  continent,  especially  around 
the  Gulf  area,  on  the  southeastern  Atlantic 
coast,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Pacifle 
coast;  (2)  brackish  water  deposits  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon;  and  (3)  fresh  water  deposits 
from  lakes,  river,  ponds,  etc.,  in  scattered  re- 
gions among  the  mountains  of  the  West  and 
upon  the  adjacent  plains.  Eocene  life  shows 
very  marked  difl'erences  from  that  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period.  Marine  life  was  almost  wholly 
changed ;  the  great  saurians  disappeared ;  the 
reptile  forms  were  markedly  transformed;  and 
placental  mammals  took  a  commanding  position, 
probably  on  account  of  the  development  of  the 
angiosperms  which  alTorded  food  for  the  grass- 
eating  herbivores,  that  in  turn  supplied  fowl  for 
the  carnivores.  While  these  animals  were  very 
different  from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
there  may  be  traced  back  to  them  the  descent  of 
modern  types.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  our 
type»,  and  the  great  number  of  genera  which 
were  represented  and  the  suddenness  of  tlieir 
development  are  points  of  interest  in  the  period. 

The  Olifiocenr  Period.  The  Oligocene  luis  not 
been  used  in  the  older  systenis  of  geological 
elHSRiflcntions  of  Xorth  Anierifa,  but  has  been 
prominent  in  Old  World  geolo^-y.    Tu  secure 
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mufomiitj  and  to  aid  paleontological  classifica- 
tion,  it  is  now  being  recognized  as  a  distinctive 
period  between  the  Eocene  and  the  Miocene. 
The  rocks  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Oligocene  period  are  certain  marl  beds  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
some  in  Florida;  the  Gulf  formations  of  Ala- 
bama, Miflsissippi,  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas; 
and  extensive  areas  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  amber,  a  foseilized  resin  found  on 
the  Baltic  shores,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Oligo- 
cene  of  Europe.  Amber  is  of  great  paleontolog- 
ical importance  as  a  natural  means  of  preserv- 
ing insects.  They,  it  is  supposed,  alighted  upon 
the  resin  when  it  was  soft  and  became  imbedded 
in  it,  so  that  about  2,000  species  of  Oligocene 
insects  have  been  thus  preserved,  entombed  in 
the  amber.  The  trees  of  the  Oligocene  period 
were  both  evergreen  and  deciduous, — ^yews,  pines, 
sequoias,  but  very  few  palms.  Among  the  land 
animals  were  such  as  the  Titanotherium  validum 
(a  skeleton  of  which  is  in  the  Cam^e  Museum 
in  Pittsburg),  which  were  midway  between  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  elephant,  the  elotheres  or 
giant  hogs,  and  the  three-toed  horses. 

The  Miocene  Period.  Miocene  formations  are 
marked  by  slight  coastal  additions  to  the  south- 
eastern Atlantic  coast,  to  the  Gulf  coast,  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the  interior  in  Nevada, 
Montana,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  The 
Miocene  rocks  are  of  nearly  all  of  the  sorts  com- 
mon to  sedimentary  deposits  of  marine  and  fresh 
water.  The  flora  of  the  Miocene  period  was 
little  different  from  that  of  the  Oligocene,  ex- 
cepting in  an  increase  in  deciduous  trees  and 
grasses.  The  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  plants  argues  a  change 
in  climatic  conditions.  The  horse,  the  tapir, 
the  lowland  rhinoceroa,  peccaries,  camels,  squir- 
rels, beavers,  gophers,  and  rabbits  persisted  from 
the  Oligocene  period.  To  these  were  added  the 
mastodon  or  elephant  forms,  especially  the 
Tetrabdodon,  Dibelodon,  and  the  ruminants  of 
the  deer  and  ox  family.  Little  is  known  of 
Miocene  birds.  Turtles,  lizards,  and  crocodiles 
had  taken  on  their  modem  forms. 

The  Pliocene  Period.  Pliocene  formations,  so 
far  as  known,  cover  an  area  similar  to  those  in 
which  Miocene  deposits  are  found.  There  was 
an  upbuilding  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and 
the  shores  around  the  Gulf,  and  for  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  These  deposits  were,  of  course, 
marine.  The  lacustrine  and  other  fresh  water 
deposits  are  known  in  the  interior  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  border  of  the  Great 
Plain;  the  auriferous  gravels  of  California  be- 
gan in  the  Miocene  and  continued  through  the 
Pliocene.  Patches  of  gravel  are  found  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Kentuc^,  and  Tennessee,  which  are 
referable  to  the  Riocene  period.  The  I^fayette 
formation,  named  from  Lafayette  County,  Miss., 
is  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  silt,  and  clay  welded 
together. 

The  Pleistocene  or  Qlacial  Period.  The  great 
feature  of  the  Pleistocene  period  was  the  cover- 
ing of  from  six  million  to  eight  million  square 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface  with  ice  sheets.  Just 
previous  to  this  covering  with  ice,  the  districts 
■0  covered  had  enjoyed  a  mild  dimate.  This 


fact  is  so  striking  that  it  tends  to  obscure  other 
important  events  in  the  period.  Nearly  one 
half  of  North  America  was  buried  under  ice. 
The  three  centers  were  (1)  Labrador,  (2)  Kee- 
watin,  just  west  of  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada,  and 
(3)  the  Cordilleran  ice  sheet  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Canada.  The  southern  well-definM 
limit  in  North  America  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
from  New  Jersey,  west  through  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
and  northwest  through  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Washington.  In  the  east  its  southern  boundary 
nearly  followed  the  course  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  the  moat  southerly  point  of  the  lowJaad 
glaciation  reached  was  about  37°  30^,  near  what 
IB  now  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Mountain  peaks 
and  eminences  south  of  this  line  were  affected, 
but  in  widely  scattered  localities.  About  one 
half  of  the  glaciation  of  the  entire  world  was  in 
North  America,  and  about  ope  half  of  the  re- 
mainder was  in  Europe.  A  strange  feature  is 
the  fact  that  Alaska  was  only  slightly  affected. 
The  area  over  which  the  ice  spread  is  now  cov- 
ered by  clay,  sand,  and  bowlders,  and  this 
mantle  is  ciuied  the  drift.  The  great  bowlders 
have  been  in  many  cases  forced  into  unusual 
and  strange  positions  by  the  ice  flow.  The 
bowlders  and  the  bed  rock  are  marked  with 
grooves  and  strite  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mass.  The  drift  ranges  in 
depth  up  to  500  feet.  The  drift  is  classified  into 
ground  moraines,  terminal  moraines,  and  lateral 
moraines.  These  moraines  are  great  heaps  of 
bowlders,  gravel,  clay,  and  sand.  The  terminal 
moraines  mark  the  advance  and  retreat  of  ice 
sheets.  Migrations  of  both  plants  and  animals 
mark  the  extraordinary  changes  of  temperature 
which  accompanied  the  Glacial  period.  There 
is  evidence  of  five  or  six  backward  and  forward 
movements,  some  of  which,  it  is  believed,  cov- 
ered fully  2,000  miles  in  North  America,  and 
exceeded  1,000  miles  in  Europe.  This  alternate 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  resulted  in 
a  marked  intermingling  of  floras  and  faunas. 
In  Great  Britain  remains  of  the  musk  ox,  now 
exclusively  arctic,  have  been  reported  as  found 
along  with  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  now 
strictly  tropical ;  and  in  France  the  relics  of  the 
reindeer  are  similarly  associated  with  those  of 
the  lion.  The  climate  of  some  interglacial  epochs 
was  evidently  warmer  than  at  present.  In  the 
Toronto  beds,  remains  of  the  papaw  and  osa^ 
orange  and  other  trees  occur,  now  reaching  their 
average  northern  limits  about  300  miles  urther 
south.  South  of  the  ice  sheets  in  North  America 
the  mammoth,  mastodon,  bison,  reindeer,  and 
musk  ox  were  abundant  and  characteristic  ani- 
mals, while  the  saber-toothed  cat,  tapir,  llama, 
and  horse  were  nearly  extinct.  The  mammoth 
was  abundant  in  Mexico  and  the  southern  states, 
and  ranged  northward.  The  mastodon  occupied  a 
large  area  in  the  northern  states,  extending  into 
Canada,  and  the  south.  The  muak  ox  and  rein- 
deer occurred  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 

While  most  European  geolo^ts  have  con- 
cluded that  man  was  present  in  central  and 
southern  Europe  during  the  later  part  of  the 
glaeial  period,  convincing  evidence  of  glacial  man 
in  North  America  has  not  been  discovered.  The 
final  retreat  of  the  ice  sheets  from  middle  lati- 
tudes terminated  the  Pleistocene  and  markad  the 
beginning  of  the  Present  or  Hxunan  period. 
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BIOX.OOY. 

Biology  is  the  science  of  life;  the  study  and 
lcnowle<^  of  living  beings  and  organized  matter 
as  distinguished  frcmi  inanimate  things  or  inor- 
ganic matter.  In  a  broad  sense  it  may  be  under- 
stood to  include  every  form  and  function  of 
living  beings,  and  under  this  conception  all 
human  knowledge,  together  with  every  achieve- 
ment of  human  progress,  are  facts  of  biological 
science.  However,  as  generally  understood, 
biology  treats  of  the  origin,  structure,  develop- 
ment, function,  reproduction,  and  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Evoliitlon. — The  theory  of  evolution,  compre- 
hensively considered,  attempts  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  created  thin^,  particularly  the 
earth,  with  its  past  and  present  plant  and  animal 
life,  including  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  concerned  with  problems  of 
development,  ranging  from  that  of  the  formation 
of  a  star  from  nebular  or  planetesimal  matter 
to  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet  hy  husbandry, 
and  from  those  involving  the  simplest  volitional 
acts  in  animals  to  the  transcendent  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  This  theory,  which  poasesses 
the  greatest  philosophical  and  scientific  signifi- 
cance, has  its  foundation  in  certain  unities,  uni- 
versally existent  and  demonstrable.  Among  these 
are  the  universality  of  natural  laws,  unity  of 
structure  in  plants  and  animals,  and  in  their 
mode  of  reproduction, — all  arising  from  germs 
or  eggs ;  the  universal  presence  of  protoplasm  as 
the  material  basis  of  life,  and  the  contractility 
of  protoplasm  as  the  source  of  all  movements  of 
plants  and  animals.  From  the  philosophical 
point  of  view,  all  this  implies  an  infinite  poyer 
or  creator  working  in  and  through  the  material 
and  immaterial  universe  by  unchanging  natural 
laws. 

Inorganic  Evolution  considers  the  development 
of  the  material  universe,  particularly  that  of 
the  solar  system  and  the  earth,  the  latter  involv- 
ing the  origin  of  the  minerals  composing  its  mass, 
and  the  formation  of  the  air  and  water.  Chem- 
ical evolution  takes  into  account  the  gradual  up- 
building of  matter  from  its  ultimate,  preSlemen- 
tal  particles  to  the  elemental  condition,  thence 
through  molecular  compounds  of  increasing  com- 
plexity to  the  most  complex  of  all— protoplasm, 
the  materia]  basis  of  life,  which  marks  the  limit 
of  physico-chemical  development. 

Orgawio  Evolution  is  a  theory  of  descent,  of 
development  from  simple,  general  types  to  com- 
plex, specialized  forms,  and  undertakes  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  species  by  the  operation 
of  natural  laws. 

Aristotle  (384-322  B.  C),  the  greatest  philo- 
sophical naturalist  of  the  ancients,  is  considered 
the  father  of  the  theory  of  descent.  He  con- 
ceived a  series  of  organisms  intergrading  from 
jellyftshes  to  man,  and  asserted  his  belief  in 
heredity,  St.  Augustine,  in  the  fourth  century, 
explained  the  origin  of  things  by  a  series  of 
causal  factors.  Nine  hundred  years  later  Thomas 
Aquinas  supported  this  teaching.  However,  be- 
ginning in  the  sixteenth  century  and  continuing 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation  was  universally  main- 
tained. A  few,  however,  questioned  it.  Among 
them  was  the  German  philosopher,  LeibniU 
(1646-1716),  who  declared  his  bdief  in  the  eon- 
tinuity  of  nature,  and  in  a  universal  connectlcm 


between  species,  which  he  maintained  could  be 
changed  by  a  change  in  environment.  The 
French  naturalist,  Buffon  (1708-1788),  asserted 
that  all  animals  may  have  originated  fnmi  a 
single  ancestral  type,  affirming,  and  as  often 
denying  under  hostile  criticism,  his  belief  in  the 
mutability  of  species.  Erasmus  Darwin  (1731- 
1802),  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin,  main- 
tained that  all  animals  have  developed  from  a 
single  primordial  "filament,"  and  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  sexual  selection,  protective  mim- 
icry, the  law  of  struggle,  the  effects  of  climate 
and  of  use  and  disuse  as  causes  of  variation. 

The  great  French  naturalist,  Lamarck  (1744- 
1829),  who  was  the  true  founder  of  modern 
evolution,  published  his  views  extensively  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
taught  that  all  organisms  develop  from  germs, 
that  development  is  always  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex;  that  vestigial  structures,  such  as 
the  internal  limb  bones  of  whales  or  the  vermi- 
form appendix  in  man,  are  remains  of  once 
actively  used  structures,  and  that  characters 
acquired  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  par- 
ticularly the  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  may  be 
inherited.  These  views  were  vigorously  opposed 
by  Cuvier,  and  were  generally  discredited  until 
Charles  Darwin  and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace, 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  formulated 
the  great  theory  of  descent  which  has  revolu- 
tionized all  scientific  teaching. 

In  1859,  after  more  than  20  years  of  the  most 
painstaking  research,  following  a  notaUe  five 
years'  journey  around  the  world  as  a  naturalist, 
Darwin  published  his  epoch-making  "Origin  of 
Species,"  containing  overwhelming  arguments 
for  the  doctrine  of  descent.  These  views,  ably 
supported  by  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  Haeckel, 
Asa  Gray,  and  others,  became  widely  accepted 
by  philosophers  and  scientists.  The  chief  tenet 
of  the  new  theory  was  natural  selection.  Darwin 
maintained  that  among  plants  and  animals  there 
exists  an  all-prevailing  t^idency  to  fortuitous 
variation ;  that  when  variations  are  favorable 
to  the  organism  they  are  preserved ;  that  natural 
selection,  otherwise  stated  by  Herbert  Spencer  as 
"the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  a  determining 
factor  in  preserving  variations.  Darwin  did  nut 
claim  that  this  process  of  elimination,  resulting 
in  the  permanency  of  the  best  adapted,  is  the 
only  factor  in  organic  evoluticm,  but  emphasized 
that  it  is  a  most  important  one.  Stimulated  by 
the  masterly  example  of  Darwin,  who  was  an 
investigator  of  the  highest  order,  subsequent  re- 
search in  comparative  anatomy,  embryology,  and 
paleontology  has  contributed  a  vast  mass  of 
confirmatory  evidence,  and  established  prac- 
tically univeisal  belief  in  the  theory  of  descent. 
Present  day  scientists,  however,  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  relative  significance  of  the  now  recog- 
nized  factors  of  evolution,  including  that  of  nat- 
ural selection  itself,  which  is  being  subjected  to 
rigorous  review,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  un- 
known, and,  possibly,  there  are  undisooverable, 
factors  in  evolution. 

Mental  Evolution,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
social  and  religious  evolution,  is  exemplified  in 
the  fact  that,  while  man  is  the  only  fully  self- 
conscious  refiective,  thinking  animal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  mental  acts  of  animals  and  of  man.  The 
beginnings  of  reason  are  manifest  In  animals, 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  immenae  difference 
between  the  mental  attributes  of  man  and  the 
rudimentary  faculties  of  animals,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  nls  exalted  intellectual  qualities  had 
their  origin  in  the  animals  which  preceded  him  in 
derelopment.  The  difTerence  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  skull  between  the  living  and  most  ancient 
fossil  races  of  mankind,  the  evidence  found  in 
the  vestigial  structures  inherited  from  other 
animals,  the  culture-record  of  man, — ^hia  gradual 
mastery  of  the  elements,  ot  fire,  tools,  soil  culti- 
vation, subjugation  and  domestication  of  ani- 
mals, of  the  useful  arts,  sciences,  and  fine  arts ; 
his  recognition  of  ethical  principles,  of  the  divine 
in  the  universe  and  in  human  nature,  all  indi- 
cate a  development  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex in  full  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
evolution. 

The  establishment  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  the  greatest  intellectual  achievement  of  tiiis 
a^.  Not  only  have  important  discoveries  In 
biological  science  arising  from  stimulated  re* 
search,  such  as  the  germ  origin  of  disease  and 
antitoxin  treatment,  been  of  great  benefit  to 
mankind,  but  in  the  realm  of  modem  economics, 
sociology,  psychology,  and  ethics  the  principles 
of  evolution  have  been  profoundly  infiuential. 
The  evolution  theory,  with  its  immediate  corolla- 
ries, has  immensely  enlarged  our  conception  of 
Deity,  of  the  universe,  of  the  world,  its  history 
and  life,  and  of  man's  pas^  present,  and  future 
place  in  it. 

BOTAirr. 

Botany  is  the  science  of  plant  life.  Plants 
may  be  considered  from  different  points  of  view, 
each  resulting  in  a  distinct  division  of  the  science 
of  botany. 

Structural  Botany  or  Uorphology  is  the 
stud^  of  the  form  and  structure  of  plants,  more 
particularly  of  the  shape  and  relation  of  their 
parts  or  membera  It  passes  into  plant  anatomy 
or  histology,  which  deals  with  the  finer,  for  the 
most  part  microscopic,  characteristics  of  vege- 
table tissues. 

Fhysiolo^cal  Botany  or  Plant  Physiology 
is  the  study  of  the  plant  in  action,  its  life  proc- 
esses  and  functions. 

Cytology  is  the  study  of  the  cells,  the  funda- 
mental elements  from  wnich  all  plant  structures 
are  developed. 

Systematic  Botany  or  Taxonomy  is  the 
study  of  the  classification  of  plants,  and  of  their 
grouping  into  floras. 

Ecology  or  Plant  Sociology  is  the  study  of 
the  relations  of  plants  to  other  plants,  and  to 
animals,  and  of  their  adjustment  to  their  phys- 
ical surroundings. 

Economic  Botany  is  the  study  of  plants  in 
relation  to  their  usefulness  to  man. 

Palaeobotany  or  Ooological  Botany  is  the 
study  of  fossil  plants,  of  extinct  plant  life, — ■ 
a  subject  which  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
the  important  light  it  throws  upon  the  ancestry, 
development,  and  affinities  of  existing  vegetation. 

Genetics.  Under  this  name,  of  rather  recent 
introduction,  are  grouped  the  various  phenomena 
of  plant  and  animal  heredity. 

Morpliology.  The  organic  unit  of  plant  life 
as  of  animal  life  is  the  cell,  tlw  essential  elconent 
of  which  is  protoplasm  or  life  substance.  All 
plant  structures  or  organs,  no  matter  how  large 


or  oomplea^  arise  from  combinatitms  of  these 
cells. 

In  the  simplest  plants  the  plant  acti^ties,  such 
as  nutrition,  reproduction,  respiration,  and  move- 
ment, are  all  carried  on  in  a  single  cell,  but  as  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  development,  increasingly 
complex  structures  for  the  carrying  on  these 
activities  appear.  In  the  liverworts  there  are 
expansions  of  simple  cellular  tissue  into  leaf- 
like organs  but  lacking  the  distinctive  structure 
of  true  leaves.  In  mossra  imperfect  structures 
considerably  resembling,  not  only  leaves,  but 
stems  and  roots,  appear,  and  finally,  in  the  fern 
piknts,  true  plant  vessels  and  woody  tissue  are 
developed,  and  hence  highly  organized  true  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves  occur.  Along  with  this  increas- 
ing complexity  of  structures  connected  with  the 
nutritive  functions,  there  occurs  also  an  equal 
advance  in  structures  concerned  with  the  other 
functions,  until,  in  the  seed  plants,  we  find 
almost  infinite  variation  in  form,  structure,  and 
adaptation  of  various  plant  organs,  innumerable 
forms  of  leaves  which  have  to  do  with  nutrition 
and  renpiration,  and  of  fioral  parts  which  have 
to  do  with  reproduction.  The  study  of  these 
structures  has  been  called  Structural  Botany  or 
Organography,  now  largely  superseded  by  the 
term  Morphology. 

Physiology.  The  activities  or  work  of  the 
living  plant  may  be  presented  under:  (1)  Sta- 
bility of  Form,  (2)  Nutrition,  (3)  Respiration, 
(4)  Movement,  (5)  Reproduction. 

Stabiutt.  In  the  most  delicate  plants  with 
thin  cell  walls,  rigidity  of  form  is  maintained 
by  internal  pressure  upon  their  walls,  the  proto- 
plasm of  active  cells  manifesting  this  power  to 
draw  liquids  within  the  cell  wall  and  retain 
them  under  pressure.  This  turgid  condition  of 
active  cells  gives  rise  to  tensions  in  adjoining 
tissues  which  also  contributes  to  ri^di^  and 
permanence  of  form. 

NnTBinoN. 

Food.  Primarily  all  plant  food  is  inorganic, 
and  must  always  contain  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  together  with  smailer  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium,  magne- 
sium, calcmm,  and  iron,  all  of  which  must  be 
introduced  into  the  plant  in  liquid  or  gaseous 
form — ^hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  water,  carbon 
from  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air,  and  the  other 
elements  in  various  salts  dissolved  by  water  in 
the  soil  before  entering  the  plant. 

Absorption.  In  all  land  plants  possessing 
^een  parts,  carbon  dioxid  is  absorbed  imme- 
diately from  the  air  through  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaves.  The  mineral  salts  dissolved  in  water  in 
the  soil  are  absorbed  by  the  roots. 

Tratupiration.  More  water  with  its  content 
of  dissolved  salts  is  absorbed  through  the  roots 
than  is  needed  for  food.  The  salts  are  retained 
but  the  surplus  water  is  evaporated  through  the 
stomates  or  breathing  pores  of  the  leaves,  the 
amount  thus  transpired  by  a  large  leaf  area 
being  very  great,  some  trees  being  planted  to 
drain  marshy  ground  by  transpiration  through 
their  leaves. 

Photoayntheais.  Every  green  plant  possesses 
the  power  to  manufacture,  from  the  mormnic 
elements  in  the  air  and  water,  its  own  food. 
The  process  whereby  the  carbon  of  the  carbon 
dioxid  from  the  air  and  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen of  water  are  recomlnned  as  starch,  sugar. 
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or  odlnloa^  through  the  sniKy  of  the  eUoro- 
plastB  in  the  green  cella  and  sunlight,  is  called 
photosynthesis.  It  is  primal  and  fundamental, 
as  organic  life,  both  plant  and  animal^  derives 
all  its  food  ultimately  from  green  plants,  and 
depends  for  existence  upon  this  process. 

Rbspikation.  Plants  need  to  breathe  and  do 
breathe  by  a  process  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  animals,  oxygen  entering  toe  plant  through 
tile  stoma tes  or  breathing  pores  of  the  leaves 
and  bein^  absoihed  by  the  living  cells,  while 
carbon  dioxid  is  given  out  by  the  same  cells 
and  finally  escapes  by  diffusion. 

Movement.  Many  low  plants,  such  as  bac- 
teria and 'diatoms,  possess  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion ;  tiie  naked  protoplasm  of  slime  molds  slowly 
creeps  over  surfaces;  the  zoospores  and  ciliated 
sperms  of  lower  plants  swim  freely.  In  complex 
plants  locomotion  mostly  disappears,  but  cer- 
tain portimis  of  the  planu  move,  usually  slowly, 
but  sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Hygroscopic 
movements  occur  in  dry  tissues.  Orowth  move- 
ments, due  to  internal  causes,  such  as  those  of 
tendrils,  and  to  external  causes,  such  as  turning 
or  growing  of  leaves  or  stems  toward  the  light 
(heliotropism),  or  of  roots  downward,  due  to 
gravity  (geotro^sm ) ,  are  characteristic  of 
higher  plrots.  The  leaves  of  certain  plants 
manifrat  marked  irritability  when  mechanically 
disturbed,  such  as  the  sensitive  plants,  as  do  also 
the  modified  leaves  of  carnivorous  plants  whidi 
entrap  insects. 

Beproduction.  There  are  two  distinct  meth- 
ods: Reproduction  by  division,  which  is  always 
asexual,  called  Vegetative  Reproduction,  and  Re- 
production by  Spores,  which  may  be  either  sex- 
ually or  asexually  produced. 

Vegetative  Reproduction.  In  the  lowest  plants 
the  m^ethod  is  cell  division,  a  single-celled  ^ant 
splitting  into  two  similar  single-celled  planti^  as 


in  Protoeoocns  and  other  lower  algae,  and  bac- 
teria. In  more  complex  plants  vegetative  repro- 
dncUon  or  propagation  is  effectoi  by  various 
outgrowths  of  the  body,  such  as  the  gemmae  of 
liverworts,  and  the  buds,  bulbs,  tubers,  and  modi- 
fied branches  of  higher  plants. 

Reproduction  by  Bporee.  Cells  specially  or- 
ganized for  spore  production  occur  in  all  but 
the  lowest  groups.  The  first  spores  prodmed 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  internal  divi- 
sion of  a  mother  cell,  and  are  asexual  spores. 
But  even  in  the  higher  thallophytes  we  find 
spores  formed  by  the  union  of  two  specialized 
cells  called  gametes,  which  are  sexual  spores. 
Among  the  lowest  plants  the  pairing  gametes 
are  alilce,  that  is,  apparently  unisexual,  but 
among  somewhat  higher  forms  they  become  dis- 
tinctly bisexual,  as  sperms,  or  male  cells,  and  as 
^gs,  or  female  cells,  and  this  soon  gives  rise  to 
an  alternation  of  generations  between  sexual  and 
asexual  spore- producing  forms  -<vhich  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  plant  kingdom  from  the 
more  complex  thallophytes  to  the  highest  plants. 

Classification  or  Taxonomy.  Beginning 
with  the  simplest  and  lowest  forms  and  prc^ress- 
ing  upward  through  more  and  more  highly  or- 
ganized intermediate  groups  to  the  plan&  of  the 

Seatest  development  and  complexity  of  struc- 
res,  four  great  natural  divisions  are  recog- 
nised, as  follows : — 

L  Thallophytes,  Thallus  plants. 

H.  Biyophytes,  Moss  plants. 

HI.  Pterldophytes,  Fern  plants. 

IT.  Spermatophytes,  Seed  plants. 

All  known  plants  are  readily  referable  to  these 
divisions,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are 

Suivalent  natural  groups.    Some  maintain  that 
ere  should  be  more  groups  of  primary  rank, 
and  others  hold  there  should  be  fewer,  out  the 
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Of  ThallDB  p'*"^ 
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Table  of  the  principal  Groups  of  Plants. 

(  CTsnopbyceae,  blne-sreen  slgu. 

Alcse  and       )  CbloropbTceae.  creen  algae. 

Algold  1  Pbaeophrcese,  brown  alsse. 

lorms  (  Bbodophyceae,  red  algae. 

r  Scblzomydetes,  flnlon  fand,  bacteria. 
PuDCl  and         I  Hyxomrcete*,  slime  molds. 
FuDCold         -<  Pbycomroetes,slcMfuDRl,  water  molds, 
forma  I  Aacomycetes.  sso  fnnsi,  Ilcben  fund. 

\.  BasidlomTcetea.  baammn  tuisl,  nuta,  mustaraoms. 


or  Hois  plants 


( Hepaticae,  liverworts. 
1  JluscI,  moaaea. 


Ptoridophrtet 
orVemplaite 


LTcopod- 
lalea 

EqnlteUtes 


nucalea 


(  SIslllariB  awl  SUfmarla  I 

Lepidodeodra  f  ('o"""- 

(  Lycopodlaceae,  dob  moaaea. 

I  Calamltea  (fosaU). 

{  Equisetaceae,  boraetails. 

J  CvcadoflUoes.  cycsd  fens 
1  Flllcws,  trae  feme. 


Svenmtophrtea 
or  Seed  plants 


Ovmnoapermae 

or 

Naked-aeeded 

Ancioepermae 
or 

CoTsred-aeeded 
FloweriDg  planta 


Cycadalea.  cycads. 
Gnetsles,  gtietuma. 
GlokRoalea.  glnkKO. 
Conilerales,  evergreens. 

MonocotTledoDese  (one-leafed  aeed),  cere  alt, 

palma,  lilies. 

Dicotyledoneae  (two-ISBTed  aeed),  oak.  apple, 
pea,  anoflower. 
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ftrrangenmit  u  stated  Is  more  widely  aeoepted 
and  used  than  any  other  dassiflcation. 

Fundamental  distinctions  between  these  pri- 
mary groups  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

Thallophytes  have  thalius  bodies,  but  lack  the 
peculiar  reproductive  structures  of  the  next 
higher  group  called  archegonia;  Bryophytes  pos- 
sees  archegonia  but  lack  fibro-vaacular  bundles, 
i.  e.,  true  plant  ducts  and  woody  tissue,  which 
characterize  all  plants  higher  in  the  scale  than 
Bryophytes;  Pterodophytes  have  flhro-vascular 
bundles  but  do  not  produce  seeds;  Spermato- 
phytea  have  seeds. 

Thus  it  will  be  sSen  that  in  each  ascend  lug 
group  characteristic  structures  have  been  deref 
oped  not  possessed  by  any  of  the  groups  which 
stand  below  them. 

Thalloph7tes(AblAar,  young  shoots ^tniAv,  plant) 
are  the  simplest  of  plants  and  represent  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  development  in  the  plant  kingdom. 
Wherever  vemtable  life  exiita,  thftllophytet  conetitute  « 
part  of  it,  beiDfC  the  last  pianta  to  diaappear  io  the  polar 
reciona,  on  high  moniitatnB,  and  in  the  deptlia  of  the 
eea.  la  aiie,  form,  atnicture,  and  inodc  of  lifo,  they 
preaent  immenBO  Tsriety;  many  are  exceedinxly  minate, 
acme  bacteria  requirinit  lenset  of  the  higheat  inafiilfy- 
injt  power  for  their  detection;  othera,  audi  as  diatoma 
and  yeaat  planti,  though  micraacopic  are  readllT  ob- 
aerred;  many  fllamentous  algae  are  ao  inaigmiflcant  ai 
to  eecape  ordinary  attenUon;  a  vaaC  number,  howerer, 
are  objeria  of  familiar  notice,  aneh  aa  moUa,  mildewa, 
muahrooniB,  Hcfaena,  and  common  aeaweeda;  while  some 
of  the  KTMt  marine  species  develop  enormona  atmctarea 
exeeedinc  fiOO  feet  In  lenitli.  They  exhibit  all  of  the 
prineipar  tnnetiona  of  planta  thoui^  there  ia  no  dif- 
ferentiation of  any  portion  of  the  plant-body  or  thaUua 
into  apecialixed  onrsna  such  ai  the  roota  and  leavee  of 
higher  planta.  All  are  composed  entirely  of  eellnlar 
tissue  and  many  eoniiit  only  of  a  aluKle  cell  which 
pertorma  all  of  the  essential  activities — ^beini^  able  either 
to  manufacture  its  own  food  from  inorganic  elemeuta. 
or  to  aasimilate  food  prepared  by  oth€r  organiams,  and 
to  reproduce  ita  kind  hy  cell  division.  Reproduction  is 
of  two  sorts:  <1)  by  vefcetatlve  mQltlpIicaticMi  or  fission, 
end  (2)  by  spores,  which  may  be  either  asexuatly  or 
soxnally  produced — the  former  prevailinK  exclusively 
among  the  lowest  forms,  and  persisting  in  all.  while 
many  multiply  not  only  by  fission,  bat  by  both  kinds  of 
spores  as  welt; — bisexnality,  which  character isea  all 
higher  plants,  being  clearly  established  In  the  hii^er 
algae.  Thallophytea  have  developed  in  two  great 
groups  or  parallel  seriea,  algae  and  fungi.  Alga«  poa- 
sesa  chlorophyll  (green  pigment)  and  sustain  themselves 
independently,  like  other  green  plants:  fungi  never  pos- 
sess chlorophyll  and  are  Inespable  of  independent  ex- 
istence. 

Bryophytes  (  fSpbov,  moss,  ^vrdv,  plant). 
Moss  plants.  One  of  the  four  great  divi- 
sions or  subkingdoros  of  plants,  ranking  between 
the  thallna  iritnts,  thallophyta,  and  the  fern  planta, 
pteHdophyta,  in  organie  development;  readily  dis- 
tinguisheo  from  ths  former  by  oharacteriatle  repro- 
dactive  structures,  catted  archegonia,  and  by  distinct 
alternation  of  generations,  and  from  fem  plants  by  the 
absence  of  vascular  tissue.  They  consist  of  the  liver- 
worts (Hepalieae).  which  descend  nesriy  to  the  thal- 
lophytea in  simplicity  of  structure  and  the  mosses 
(Mutei),  which  approach  the  pteridophytea  in  develop- 
ment. All  are  green  plants,  mostly  terrestrial,  and 
composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue.  Liverworts  pos- 
scBB  only  thalloid  alructurce  without  Btems  or  roots,  and 
with  cellular  expansions  simulating  leaves.  In  mosse& 
there  are  structures  resembling  stems  and  leaves  which 
are  very  imperfect  compared  to  the  true  steme  and 
leavea  of  higher  plants,  as  there  is  no  vascular  tissue, 
and  there  are  no  true  roots  though  their  function  is 
performed  by  correaponding  organs. 

The  conspicuous,  independent,  green  plant  is  the 
sexual  generation,  gametophyle,  and  gives  rise  to  a  de- 
pendent, n on -vegetative,  so-called  fruiting  form,  the 
asexual  generation,  or  sporophyte,  whirh,  in  turn,  gives 
rise  to  a  new  sexual  generation.  Therefore,  as  in  pteri- 
dophytes,  complete  alternation  uniformly  prevails,  and, 
excepting  the  absence  of  vascular  tissue,  the  most  strik- 
ing difference  between  tbeae  classes  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  in  bryoplvtes  the  sexual  gsnaratlon,  or  the  Ksme- 
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tophyte,  is  the  leafy,  viable  plant  and  the  asexual  gen- 
eration, the  sporophyte,  is  not  prominent,  in  pteridophy- 
tes  the  asexual  generation  la  the  conaplcuons,  perma- 
nent plant  and  the  sexual  generation  la  inconapicnouB 
and  temporary. 

Pteridophytea  (im^, fern,  fvrov, plant).  Fern 
plants.  One  of  the  four  primary  divisions  or 
Bubkingdoms  of  plants,  ranking  next  to  the  flow- 
ering or  seed  planta,  spermatophytea,  in  the  scale  of 
development.  The  pteridophytea  are  distinguished  at 
once  from  the  birophytee  and  thallophytes  below  them 
by  the  presence  of  vaaeuiar  tissue,  and  by  the  possession 
of  true  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  strikingly  differ  from  the  flowering  plants  above 
them  by  the  absence  of  seeds.  Well  marked  ahematlon 
of  generations  occura,  and  in  this  they  differ  from 
bryophytes  in  that  the  asexual  generation,  aporophyte. 
is  the  vegetative,  conspicuous,  nutritively  permanent, 
independent  plant,  while  the  sexual  form,  gametophyte. 
ia  minute,  tranaient,  and  inconapicuoua.  The  leafy 
plant,  sporophyte,  produces  spores.  These  fall  to  the 
ground  and  germinate,  producing  minute,  green,  thalloid 
atraeturea,  called  prothallia,  which  bear  the  aex  or- 
gans—antheridi  a  and  archegonia.  This  sexual  plant, 
gametophyte,  is  distinct  and  Independent.  A  ferti- 
lised egg  cell  on  the  prothallinm  germinates,  producing 
the  large,  leafy,  but  asexual  form  or  aporophyte,  which 
in  turn  produces  spores,  thus  completing  the  cycle  of 
alternation.  By  reaaon  of  vascular  tiaaue,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  woody  fibers  and  conducting  sya- 
tems,  fem  plants  average  ranch  larger  than  bryopnytea, 
ranging  in  sise  from  minute  flonttng  forma  to  trnmanse 
paln-lIke  tree  ferns  of  the  tropica.  40  leet  hi|^  with 
leafy  fronds  12  to  15  feet  long. 

Spermatophytes  (airif^  seed,  ^wrm,  plant). 
Seed  plants.  The  highest  of  the  four  primary  di- 
visions or  subkingdoms  of  plants,  differing  from 
all  othera  by  the  production  of  seeds,  and  embracing 
the  conspicuous  vegetation  of  the  earth — herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  and  including  practically  all  of  the  useful 
plants,  cultivated  or  otherwise  employed  by  nun.  Over 
100.000  species  have  been  deaenbed  by  botanists,  di- 
vided into  two  weU-mariced  but  very  nneqnal  itatnral 
groups  :— 

Oymnosperms,  which  produce  naked  seeds,  bnmenaely 
abundant  in  earlier  geologic  ages  but  now  repre- 
sented by  only  about  400  living  species, 

Angiospema,  which  produce  seeds  in  cloned  ovaries, 
now  overwlielming^  predominant  In  the  plut  king- 
dom. 

While  vBScular  tisane  flrat  appeara  In  tbs  fern  plants 
it  attains  its  highest  strueturaf  adaptation  and  spvdali- 
zatlon  in  this  group. 

Alternation  of  generations  is  not  apparent  to  ordinarv 
observation  and  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  laboratory 
methoda  and  with  the  microacope,  owing  to  the  minute- 
ness of  the  sexual  generation  or  gamatOj^tyte,  Contrary 
to  long  established  papular  notion,  the  whole  visible 
plant  la  aexless  and  la  a  true  iporophyte.  The  true 
aexual  generations  arise  from  spores  prodaced  by  the 
sporopl^e,  but  are  entire^  concealed  within  certali 
portions  of  ita  struetnrM.  The  pollen  grains  diaeharged 
from  the  stamens  of  flowen,  are  not  the  male  element, 
but  are  only  sexless  spores,  just  as  the  spores  ahad  by 
ferns  are  sexless,  but  the  germinating  pollen  grain  gives 
rise  to  s  mierosctqrfe  ptanflet  whldi  ia  boxusL  and  pro- 
duces sperm  eella  Likewise  the  pistil  and  Its  con- 
tained ovule  are  not  the  female  gensration  but  simply 
a  apore-prodncing  structure  of  the  asexual  plant.  How- 
ever, within  the  ovule  a  sexless  spore  (megaaporel  ger- 
minates and  gives  rise  to  a  few-celled  plantlet  which  is 
sexual  and  produces  the  egg  cell.  A  germinating  pollen 
tube,  containing  the  sperm  cell,  penetrates  the  ovule,  and 
fErtilixation  is  effected  by  fusion  of  the  sperm  and  egg 
cells.  The  fertilised  egg  cell  !□  the  femsle  plantlet  dc- 
velopa  into  the  embryo  and  the  outer  walla  of  the  ovule 
develop  into  a  tough  or  homy  coat,  and  this  with  the 
contained  embryo  and  the  remains  of  the  femsle  plant- 
let,  endosperm,  mske  up  the  seed.  Three  generations 
are  thus  represented  in  the  seed:  (1)  the  old,  sexless 
grneration,  sporophyte,  by  the  seed  cost:  (2)  the  female 
generation,  gametophyte,  by  the  nutrient  .portion  or 
endosperm;  and  (3)  the  new,  aaexual  generation,  spo- 
ropbyW,  by  the  embryo.  This  group  is  still  popularly 
called  flowering  plants,  but  not  all  produce  flowen. 
These  plants  were  long  called  Phanerogams,  meaning 
evident  sexual  reproduction,  hut  It  ia  tn  fact  least  evi- 
dent to  this  group.  The  name  Slphonogsma,  referring 
to  the  fertilisation  by  the  pcdien  tubt.  has  been  pro- 
posed, but  not  widely  need.  As  all  produce  seeds  and 
no  other  plants  do,  the  name  seed  plants  (spermato- 
phytes) promise!  to  be  psmianent.  i 
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Origin. — ^Tbe  cultiTation  of  plants  for  food 
and  other  useful  purposes  antedates  tiu  bis- 
torical  period  of  the  human  race. 

It  h^^  in  those  remote  epochs  when  the 

Ero^genitors  of  the  present  dominant  peoples, 
aving  emerged  from  primitive  savagery,  were 
struggling  upward  through  barbarism  by  sue- 
cesaive  concjuests  of  nature  and  natural  forces. 
In  common  with  the  acquisition  of  weapons  and 
tools,  the  use  of  fire  and  the  domestication  of 
aninuJs,  the  cultivation  of  plants  tnust  be  reck- 
ODed  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  progress 
of  the  race. 

Hiatory.— The  earliest  records  show  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  which  are  still 
of  supreme  importance  to  mankind  were  well 
established  in  cultivation  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  exactness  how  long  the  most  ancient  of  these 
have  been  in  cultivation.  For  example:  it  is 
known  that  wheat  and  rice  have  beui  planted 
by  man  for  at  least  S,000  years,  but  w« 
poseem  no  data  enabling  us  to  estimate  how 
many  centuries,  or,  as  seems  more  probable  in 
the  light  of  modern  research,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  these  plants  had  been  grown 
previous  to  their  first  mention  in  available' 
records. 

In  China  at  an  annual  ceremony,  established 
2700  B.  C.,  wheat,  rice,  millet,  sorghum,  and 
the  soy  bean  were  directed  to  be  planted  by 
rpjral  edict. 

In  Egypt,  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  have 
bem  found  in  the  earliest  monnments;  mum- 
mies were  wrapped  In  linen  cloth,  indicating  the 
andent  culture  of  flax;  a  drawing  delineating 
•the  fig  occurs  in  the  pyramid  at  Gizeh;  the 
watermelon  is  represented  in  ancient  paintings; 
and  the  olive,  date  palm,  grape,  lentil,  bean, 
and  lupine  were  among  the  plants  cultivated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  at  least  4,000  years  ago. 

In  SwltEorland  the  lake  dwellers  of  the 
Stone  Age  possessed  wheat,  the  lentil,  and  the 
apple,  and  later,  when  these  communities  had 
acquired  the  use  of  bronze,  theh-  agriculture 
included  oats,  millet,  the  broad  bean,  pea,  poppy, 
and  the  pear. 

In  Pern,  Indian  com  was  discovered  in  the 
catacombs  of  the  Incas,  and  the  lima  bean  and 
peanut  hare  been  found  in  the  tombs  at  Ancon, 
indicating  an  ancient  cultivation  and  use  at  the 
period  of  Spanish  discovery. 

In  Kexlco,  tobacco  pipes  in  great  numbers 
and  variety  of  design  have  been  found  in  the 
ancient  tombs  of  the  Aztecs,  and  are  also  found 
among  the  remains  of  the  mound  builders  of 
North  America. 

Xethod  oi  Diffusion. — Agriculture,  in  so  far 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  principal  plants  is 
concerned,  was  developed  in  three  great  regions 
of  the  world,  viz. :  { 1 )  China,  ( 2 )  southwest 
Asia  induding  Egypt,  t.  e.,  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Nile,  and  (3)  intertropical  America  from 
Mexico  to  Peru. 

China  had  cultivated  many  important  plants 
for  at  least  3,000  years  before  intercourse  with 
India  and  western  Asia  b^an,  about  150  B.  C. 
At  that  time  the  broad  bean,  cucumber,  alfalfa, 
MMune,  saffron,  pear,  spinach,  and  watermelon 
^fff9  mnum^        useful  plants  iotro4ufied  iqto 


China  from  the  West,  whidi  likewise  began  to 
receive  cultivated  plants  from  the  far  East. 

In  ancient  times  the  peoples  in  the  region 
between  India  and  Egypt,  including  the  Med- 
iterranean basin,  exchanged  cultivated  plants 
easily.  The  Aryan  invasion  of  Europe,  the 
struggles  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  various 
migrations  and  conquests,  notably  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great  to  India,  diffused 
the  then  cultivated  plants  throughout  the  entire 
region  so  that,  after  the  establishment  of  inter- 
course with  China,  this  r^ion  possessed  nearly 
all  of  the  useful  plants  of  the  Old  World.  At 
the  period  of  the  Crusades  comparatively  few 
cultivated  plants  remained  for  ezehangBf 
although  sugar  cane  and  some  minor  frulta 
were  then  brought  to  Europe. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Americas 
was  the  next  great  event  in  the  diffusion  of 
cultivated  plants.  The  potato,  maize,  tobacco, 
pridcly  pear,  tomato,  peanut,  and  other  valuable 
plants  were  then  transported  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  Old  World  plants  in  great  numbers 
introduced  into  the  new.  The  slave  trade  with 
Africa  and  the  discoveiy  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  Australia,  together  with  the  vast  extension 
of  modern  commerce,  completed  the  world-wide 
dispersion  of  cultivated  plants  existing  at  the 
present  day. 

Order  of  Introduction. — The  most  anciently 
cultivated  plants  were  those  producing  seeds, 
roots^  or  fruits  affording  substantial  food  for 
man.  Among  some  fifty  plants  known  to  have 
been  in  cultivatitm  upwaras  of  4,000  years,  all 
but  a  few  are  food  plants,  none  are  fodder  plants 
for  animals,  and  only  two  are  green  vegetables. 
To  this  most  ancient  group  belong  the  cereals: 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice;  the  legumes:  bean, 
lentil,  chick  pea,  lupine ;  the  fruits :  apple, 
peach,  apricot,  olive,  fig,  date  palm;  the  vege- 
tables: cabbage,  onion,  turnip,  purslane;  and 
it  also  includes  the  fiber  plants:  flax  and  hemp; 
the  dye  plants:  saffron  and  carthamine;  and 
the  beverage  plant,  tea. 

Among  the  plants  which  have  been  cultivated 
since  the  b^^inning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  not 
definitely  known  to  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
as  long  a  period  as  4,000  years,  although  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  number  of  them  exceed 
it,  are  the  cereals:  oats,  ry^  and  probably 
maize;  the  vegetables:  beet,  carrot,  lettuce, 
celery,  pea,  asparagus,  and  probably  the  potato 
and  sweet  potato ;  the  fruits :  orange,  lemon, 
grape-  fruit,  cherry,  and  plum ;  the  aromatic 
plants:  pepper  and  nutmeg;  the  dye  plants: 
madder  and  indigo;  the  narcotic  plants:  poppy, 
betel-pepper,  and  probably  tobacco;  and  the 
fiber  plant,  cotton. 

During  the  last  2,000  years  the  plants  brought 
into  cultivation  have  been  of  much  less  general 
economic  importance,  being,  chiefly,  fodder 
plants  for  domestic  animals,  v^etables,  medici- 
nal plants,  and  minor  fruits.  No  cereal  grain 
of  the  first  order  hna  been  established, — the 
buckwheat  developed  in  Asia  during  the  middle 
ages  being  of  little  consequence  in  comparison 
with  the  standard  grains. 

Among  the  plants  developed  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  during  the  past  2,000  years, 
the  following  are  the  most  important:  buck- 
wheat^  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  classed 
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a  oereal;  the  vegetablea:  horteradiBh,  parsnip, 
parsley,  chicory,  endive,  articholw,  pumpkin, 
■quash,  tomato,  lima  bean,  okra,  New  Zealand 
spinach  ( Tetrxiffonia ) ,  and  mushrooms ;  the 
fruits :  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  blade- 
berry,  strawberry,  cranberry,  muakmelon,  per- 
simmon, and  pineapple;  the  fodder  plants:  red, 
alsike,  purple,  and  Egyptian  clover,  guinea 
grass  and  timothy  grass;  the  fiber  plants:  jute, 
sea  island  cotton,  and  aisal;  the  aromatic 
plants:  red  pepper,  cinnamon,  dove,  and  hop; 
the  medicinal  plants:  cindiona  and  coca;  the 
pistachio  nut  and  peanut,  and  the  beverage 
plants:  coffee,  mat£,  and  cacao  (cocoa). 

With  the  exception  of  those  plants  established 
or  brought  into  extensive  use  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  great  majority  of  this 
group  dates  from  the  middle  ages.  In  the  five 
centuries  frinn  1200  to  1700,  little  increase  was 
made  in  the  number  of  plants  in  cultivation. 
Coffee  and  some  of  the  clovers  appear  to  have 
become  established  during  this  poriod.  While 
great  diffusion  and  increase  in  toe  area  of  dis- 
tribution f>ccurred  during  the  period  following 
American  discovery,  few  plants  new  to  cultiva- 
tion were  developed.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  American  strawberry  and  persim- 
mon in  the  United  States,  sea  kale  in  Europe, 
and  the  tetragonia  from  New  Zealand  were  con- 
tributed. Of  these  the  strawberry  ranks  first, 
having  become  the  leading  small  fruit  in  the 
Unit^  States. 

The  adoption  of  scientific  methods  In  agri- 
culture and  the  invention  of  labor-Baving  machin- 
ery in  the  nineteenth  cmtury  produced  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  area  of  cultlvKtion  unparalleled 
m  history.  While  valuable  new  races  and  vari- 
eties of  previously  established  plants  have  been 
added,  the  only  new  plants  which  have  assumed 
intercontinental  importance  during  the  past 
century  are  the  blue  gum  (eucalyptits) ,  grown 
for  quick  timber  and  eucalyptus  oil,  and  the 
cinchona  tree,  the  source  of  quinine,  both  dating 
from  about  1850.  In  the  United  States  during 
this  period  the  list  of  small  fruits  has  been 
irKreased  by  the  development  of  the  blackberry, 
the  raspberry,  and  the  cranberry,  which  have 
now  atUiined  considerable  local  importance. 

Botanical  Bank. — Cultivated  plants  which 
have  risen  to  economic  importance  belong  to 
those  groups  which  are  highest  in  the  Msle  of 
organic  development. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mushroom,  which 
is  a  fungus,  aJI  are  spermatophytes,  that  is,  flow- 
ering or  seed-bearing  plants.  Each  of  the  great 
divisionsof  the  spermatophytes,  the  endogens  and 
the  exogens,  has  noteworthy  representatives  in 
cultivation.  To  the  endt^ens  belong  the  cereals, 
the  fodder  grasses,  palms,  and  a  number  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  while  the  exogens  embrace 
the  legumes  and  most  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
fiber  plants. 

The  plants  now  in  cultivation  are  distributed 
among  more  than  fifty  natural  families.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  families  are  the 
following,  with  examples  under  each: — 

Oran  Family  IQramineae),  including  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  oats,  rye,  maize,  millet,  sorghum, 
sugar  cane,  timothy  grass. 

Pulm  Family  {PeUmaceae),  eontaimng  the  date 
palm,  oil  palm,  cocoanut,  areca  nut. 
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XUy  Family  {lAKaeeae),  represented  the 
onion,  leek,  garlic,  asparagus. 

Mustard  Family  {Crwiifetxie) ,  which  includes 
the  radish,  horseradish,  cabbage,  turnip, 
watercress,  mustard. 

Pea  Family  {Leguminotae) ,  containing  the 
bean,  pea,  lentil,  lupine  clover,  alfalfa,  pea- 
nut, indigo. 

Boae  Family  (Bosaceae),  includes  the  apple, 
peach,  pear,  almond,  apricot,  plum,  cherry, 
quince,  rajqiberry,  blackberry,  strawberry. 

Fanley  Family  {Umbelliferae) ,  represented 
by  the  carrot,  parsnip,  celery,  parsley. 

Oottrd  Family  (Cuourbitaoeae) ,  includes  the 
gourd,  cucumber,  watermelon,  muskmelon, 
pumpkin,  squash. 

Sumac  Family  [Anaoardiaceae) ,  mango,  pis- 
tachio nut,  cashew,  sumac. 

Myrtle  Family  {Myrtaceae) ,  blue  gum,  guava, 
pomegranate,  dove. 

Kadder  Family  (AvMocecw),  dnehona,  coffee, 
madder. 

Kettle  Family  (Urtioaoeae),  hreadAnit,  fig, 
mulber^,  hemp,  hop,  china  grass. 

Orange  Family  (Aumntiaceae),  to  which  he- 
long  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  grape-fruit. 

Potato  Family  {Solanaceae),  containing  the 
potato,  tomato,  tobacco,  red  pepper,  egg  plant. 

Btmflower  Family  {Compotitae) ,  represented 
by  lettuce,  chicory,  endin*  salsify,  wrUehok^ 
cartiiamine. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  great  family 
of  Compoaitae,  embradng  abont  one  tenth  of  all 
fiowering  plants  and  ranking  highest  of  all 
plants  in  specialization  and  development,  should 
furnish  such  a  meager  list  of  economic  plants, 
while  the  contribution  of  the  grasses  and  palms, 
much  inferior  in  number  of  species  and  far  below 
in  the  scale  of  development  is  of  incalculable 
rahie  to  mankind,  furnishing  the  major  portion 
of  food  for  the  human  family  and  sustenance  to 
the  most  important  domestic  animals. 

Number  of  Species. — Compared  to  the  total 
number  of  wild  plants  the  list  of  those  attain- 
ing stable  economic  rank  in  cultivation  is  sur- 
prisingly small. 

In  the  group  of  flowering  plants  {spermato- 
phy$ea)  there  exist  in  nature  upwards  of  150,000 
species.  Yet  from  this  vast  array  agriculture 
and  horticulture  have  wrested  only  about  300 
plants  which  have  become  of  permanent  useful- 
ness. Hiis  does  not  include  plants  grown 
purely  for  ornamental  purposes,  for  flowers,  or 
foliage,  but  only  those  whose  practical  utility 
is  of  more  than  local  or  temporaiy  importance, 
such  as  food,  fodda,  textile,  tinctorial,  and 
beverage  plants. 

Geographical  Dietrlbutlon. — ^The  Old  World 
has  contributed  about  four  fifths  and  the 
New  World  about  one  fifth  of  cultivated 
plants.  Asia  has  been  the  chief  contributor  in 
the  Old  World,  with  Europe  second.  The  re- 
gions furnishing  the  great  majority  of  species 
of  Old  World  origin  are:  China,  India,  with 
the  East  India  Islands,  southwestern  Asia,  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  including  the  Nile  r^<Mi. 
The  region  furnishing  the  most  important  New 
World  plants  is  intertropical  America,  Mexico 
to  Peru,  and  particularly  the  Andean  plateaus. 

Comparatively  few  us^ul  plants  have  been 
developed  outside  of  these  focal  areas,  and  none 
of  the  first  order.  The  Aretie  sad  Antantio 
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xones  have  contributed  none,  neither  has  South 
Africa,  Patagonia,  or  Argentina.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  produced  so  far  only  the 
Mue  gum  {Encalyptiu)  and  the  ao-ealled  New 
Zealand  spinach  {Tetragonia) ,  both  relatively 
unimportant. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  United  States, 
a  region  of  hi^b  average  fertility,  possessing 
a  rich  and  varied  flora  of  upwardis  of  12,000 
flowering  plants,  should  have  added  relatively 
such  a  small  list  to  the  economic  plants  of  the 
world.  The  pumpkin  and  Jerusalem  artichoke 
among  v^tkbles  and  the  American  grape, 
strawberry,  plum,  blackberry,  raepberTy,  and 
cranberry  amone  fruits  constitute  its  chief  con- 
tribution. Of  these  the  strawberry  and  grape 
are  the  most  valuable.  As  yet  none  of  these 
are  extensively  cultivated  in  other  r^tons  of 
the  world.  However,  'by  grafting  the  European 
vine  upon  the  root  of  the  American  grape,  the 
great  vineyards  of  France  and  south  Europe 
have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  insect 
pest.  Phylloxera,  making  the  New  World  grape 
perhaps  our  most  valuable  economic  addition 
to  Old  World  plants. 

Changes  under  OnltiTatiott. — Great  modi- 
fications in  the  various  plant  parts,  the  root, 
stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  brought  about  by 
cultivation,  moat  of  which  disappear  in  a  short 
time  if  the  plant  is  allowed  to  relapse  into  the 
wild  state.  However,  there  are  a  few  cultivated 
plants  which  have  never  been  discovered  in  a 
wild  state,  and  which  will  not  propagate  them- 
selves if  abandoned.  Among  these  are  wheat 
and  Indian  com.  Like  the  dog  among  domestic 
animals  these  plants  seem  to  have  been  so 
greatly  modified  through  ages  of  cultivation 
that  it  is  impossiUe  for  them  to  exist  without 
the  agency  of  man.  The  changes  by  which 
plants  have  been  adapted  more  and  more  per- 
fectly to  the  needs  of  man  have  been  effected 
chiefly  by  selection.  The  choice,  generation  after 
generation,  of  the  best  developed  individuals  is 
a  process  of  cumulative  imprOTement  capable  of 
well  nigh  inconceivable  results.  Thus  the  sao- 
charine  content  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar  beet 
has  by  careful  selection  l>een  increased  more  than 
a  hundred  per  cent.  Robustness  and  stature  can 
often  be  greatly  augmented  by  cultivation  in  en- 
riched soil.  Many  plants  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  being  hybridized  with  related  stock. 
The  earlier  conception  of  cultivated  plants  as 
species  specially  created  for  the  benefit  of  man 
instead  of  havuig  been  brought  to  their  present 
state  of  usefulness  through  his  age-long  hus- 
bandry, led  to  artificial  distinctions  between  cul- 
tivate and  wild  forms  of  the  same  plant.  The 
writings  of  the  earlier  botanists,  including  those 
of  the  great  Linnieus  himself,  are  widely  in  error 
with  reference  to  these  relationships,  and  the 
connection  of  most  cultivated  plants  with  their 
parent  wild  species  remained  unrecognized  or 
unknown  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1807  Humboldt  wrote:  "The 
origin,  the  first  home,  of  the  plants  most  useful 
to  man  and  which  have  accompanied  him  from 
the  remotest  epochs  is  a  secret  as  impenetrable 
as  the  dwelling  of  all  our  domestic  animals." 
Since  Humboldt's  time  the  researches  of  bota- 
nists throughout  the  world  have  revealed  the 
wild  form  and  r^oa  of  origin  of  nsarly  all  enl> 
tivated  plants. 


In  case  of  plants  of  recent  introduction,  such 
as  the  strawberry,  American  grape,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry,  the  connection  between  the  wild 
and  cultivated  forms  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  and  the  relationships  of  those  estab- 
lished during  the  last  two  thouaand  years  are 
almost  equally  well  known  to  science.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  about  two  thirds  of  the 
most  anciently  cultivated  plants  sUIl  grow  wild 
in  a  form  corresponding  to  some  variety  in 
cultivation.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
number  of  the  most  ancient  group,  the  wild 
forms  apparently  have  ceased  to  exist.  Just  as 
the  wild  progenitors  of  the  camel  appear  to  have 
perished  prehistorically,  just  as  the  aurochs,  an- 
cestor of  the  domestic  ox,  disappeared  from  Euro- 
pean forests  during  the  middle  ages,  and  as  the 
buffalo  has  vanished  from  American  plains  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  likewise  the  parent 
wild  species  of  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  broad  bean, 
lentil,  ervilla,  chick  pea,  and  probably  the  sweet 
potato  and  carthatnine,  have  become  extinct. 

Consequently  the  very  existence  of  these  de- 
pends upon  their  cultivation.  Ifowever,  a  plant 
once  in  cultivation  is  rarely,  if  ever,  completely 
abandoned,  even  in  case  of  species  of  minor 
importance.  When  replaced  1^  more  useful 
plants,  or  when  largely  discontinued  for  any 
economic  reason,  limited  cultivation  persists,  as 
in  case  of  dyer'n  woad  when  supplanted  by  indigo. 
The  mallow  grown  as  a  vegetable  by  the  Romans, 
and  fennel  and  cummin  once  widely  used  in 
medicine,  are  doubtless  still  locally  planted. 
Indigo  and  madder  have  been  largely  replaced 
commercially  by  chemical  products  from  coal  tar, 
jret  both  will  be  long  continued  in  cultivation 
in  some  regions  of  the  world.  An  interesting 
example  of  introduction,  long  use,  and  final 
abandonment  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  alex- 
anders,  a  plant  closely  related  to  spinach  and 
celery,  and,  at  one  time,  the  most  widely  grown 
umbelliferous  vegetable  in  Europe.  Theophras- 
tus  (about  372-287  B.  C.)  refers  to  it  only  as 
a  medicinal  plant.  About  SOO  years  later  Dios- 
corides  (about  150)  describes  it  as  edible,  indi- 
cating its  cultivation,  and  in  600  years  more  we 
find  Charlemagne  (742-814)  ordering  it  to  be 
planted  on  his  farms.  Qreat  use  of  it  was  made 
particularly  in  Italy  for  a  long  period,  but  in 
1800  its  cultivation  was  hardly  remembered  in 
England  and  France,  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  their  gardeners'  books  since.  Thus  we  see  how 
a  plant,  economically  important  for  1,600  years 
and  still  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  was  entirely 
supplanted  in  cultivation  by  other  plants  better 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  man. 

Extensive  cultivation  in  any  region  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  ancient  use  there;  neither 
does  recent  introduction  denote  a  plant  new  to 
husbandry.  The  Chinese,  who  have  ^own  tea 
for  ages,  formerly  supplied  the  outside  world, 
yet  India,  where  cultivation  began  about  1870, 
now  exports  more  tea  than  China.  The  in- 
creasingly pt^ular  grape  fruit,  or  pomelo,  an 
ancient  Asian  citrus  fruit,  has  become  estab- 
lished in  Florida  and  California  during  the  last 
25  years. 

The  following  table  gives  historical  and  eco- 
nomic data  concerning  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cultivated  plan^,  based  largriy  upon  the 
researches  of  the  great  Swiu  botanist,  Alphonse 
de  CandoUei-^ 
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COMMOK  HAMB. 

Scmmnc  Nams. 

Plant  Family. 

Chajuotbb. 

Oaimii 

AgaT«   (Amer.  Aloe, 
Century  Plant) 

Agave  americana 

Amaryllis  Family 
Amaryllidaceae 

Perennial 

Mexico 

Alfalfa  {Lucerne) 

Medicago  aativa 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Perennial 

Central  Western  Asia 

Almond 

^mygdalut  communis 

Rose  Family 
Boaaeeae 

Small  tree 

Mnliterranean  basin, 
Western  Asia 

Apple 

Pj/ru»  MaUu 

Rose  Family 
Boaaceae 

Small  tree 

Europe,  Asia  Minor 

Apricot 

Prunua  armeniaea 

Rose  Family 
Aossceoe 

Small  tree 

China 

Areca  Nut  Palm 
(Betelnnt) 

Areca  Cateahu 

Palm  Family 
Palmaceae 

Small  tree 

Malay  Archipelago 

Arnotto  or  Anatto 

Bixa  OreUana 

Bixa  Family 
Bixaccae 

Small  tree 

Tropical  America 

Arrowroot 

\faranta  arundinaeea 

Arrowroot  Family 
Marantaceae 

Perennial 

Tropical  America 

Artlclioko 
(European) 

Cynara  Cardunculut 

Sunflower  Family 
CompoMtae 

Perennial 

Southern  Europe, 
Northern  Africa 

Artichoke 
( JeruBBlem) 

Heliant\u8  tulteroaua 

Sunflower  Family 
Compositae 

Perennial 

Ohio  and  MiaaiBslppi 
valleys 

Aaparagiu 

AaparagvM  offidnalia 

Lily  Family 
Liliaceae 

Perennial 

Europe,  Western  Ada 

Avocado  or 
Alligator  Pear 

Peraca  gratiaaima 

Laurel  Family 
Lawaceac 

Tree 

Mexico 

Banana 

J/iMO  aapientum 

Banana  Family 
JftMoceoe 

Perennial 

India 
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or 
Kmown 

VASION. 

Hammou.  NoxBiL 

1000 

Cnltivatloii  la  Mexico  fsr  »nt«datea-Bpftii- 
i*h  diacQTcrr.  Introdaevd  into  Europe 
1&61  from  Soatii  Amtrin. 

Extensively  cultivated  is  the  plateau  of  Mexico.  Pulque,  the 
national  beverage  of  the  Mexicans,  is  made  from  the  fermented 
sap,  and  by  distillation  mescal  is  obtained.  From  very  closely 
related,  poaeibly  identical,  species  are  derived  the  valuable  fibers 
maguey  or  Pita  flax  and  sisal  hemp,  used  for  cordage,  binding 
twine,  etc 

2000 

Introdnced  Into  QraMs  470  B.  0.  from 
Pcnio.  Umtioned  in  TergU.  Broafht  to 
Uexioo  and  8.  America  by  Spaniah.  in- 
trodtuwd  into  Oaliiomia  In  1854  from  Obila. 

A  moat  Taluable  fodder  plant  of  great  importance  throufdumt 
the  world.  Grown  extensively  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North 
and  8outh  America.  Especially  adapted  to  dry  regions,  prodnc 
lug  enormous  crops  under  irriestion.  Extensively  prown  in 
Kansas  and  Oldahoma  without  irrigation,  and  is  chief  forage 
crop  in  Colorado,  Utah,  California,  and  other  western  states 
under  irrigation. 

4000 

OaltlTadon  ^«h!atoria  in  'waatem  Aala. 
ICcBtloned  bj  Thaophraatna,  Plinj,  and 
Dloaeoridaa. 

Sweet  almonds  commercially  important  in  8.  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
N.  Africa,  and  California,  but  the  United  Sutes  import  about 
81,000,000  worth  of  nuts  annually  In  addition  to  prsaent 
production.  Bitter  almonda  limited  in  cuUivatioa;  used  In  mak- 
ing flavoring  extraeta  and  pmssio  acid. 

4000 

OnhiTation  jprehlstorie.  AbttBdantljr  nwd 
b7  Laka  DwelUna  of  tha  Stona  Aga  In  IUI7 
and  Swltaarlaad. 

Host  important  fruit  of  the  temperate  lone,  area  of  production, 
consumption,  and  variety  of  product  being  considered,  ranking 
with  the  grape,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  banana,  among  the  six 
leading  fruits  of  the  world.  North  America  ia  prei^minently  tha 
leading  apple  growing  region.  Cultivation  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  settlements,  ue  records  showing  production  of  600 
barrels  of  cider  by  one  man  in  New  York  in  1689.  In  the 
United  States.  New  York,  Pennqrlvania,  and  Ohio  produce  about 
one  third  of  Uie  total  crop. 

4000 

OnHlTatlon  In  China  antadataa  2000  B.  C. 
Introdneed  into  8.  K.  Banpa  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  835  B.  0. 

Extensively  grown  in  N.  India,  Persia,  8.  Europe,  and  Egypt. 
Although  marketable  quantities  are  grown  In  New  York,  crop 
commercially  important  in  the  United  States  only  In  California 
and  Orccon,  whence  large  quantitiea  of  the  freab  and  dried  fruit 
are  ahinped  to  the  eastern  atatea  and  abroad. 

90OO 

Anelantir  eaitiTated  by  Halajrian  peo- 
flm.    Xntradaeed  Into  China  111  B.  0. 

Great  quantities  of  the  nut  are  grown  in  India,  Cochin  China, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Malaysian  Islands:  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  In  the  East,  where  betel  die  wing  is  practised.  The 
areca  nut  mixed  with  Ume  and  chewed  with  betel  leavea  acta  aa  a 

■tlmii            *  ntfl  lilaj^lrawtH  ftllA  ^■atll       'i^a  ntlt  ftlbi  vlaldf ■  WlnH  nf 

■timuianv  auu  Dtav^«itB  uui  iBuiii.  ^on  uu*  aw  j ivuam  m  kiub  01 
catechu. 

1000 

OuHiTation  prahfatorie  In  tropleal  Amer- 
ica.   Now  naturaliiad  in  India. 

Also  called  anotto,  amatto,  and  annotta.  Source  of  most 
widely  used  dye  for  coloring  dairy  products,  being  the  standard 
butter  and  cneese  color  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 
Holland.  Has  limited  use  as  a  dye  in  calico  printing.  An- 
ciently uaed  by  nativea  of  Brasil.  Central  America,  and  West 
lodiea  to  ataln  their  bodies  red,  and  by  Mexicans  in  painting. 

800 

OnltiTatlon  widely  dilfnaed  in  tropical 
America  and  West  Indiee  sinee  Spanii^ 
diBcoreiT-  Also  introdnced  on  the  coaat  of 
Oninea  in  Africa. 

Wiaely  cuitivateo.  in  uie  i^asc  ana  wesi  mates  auw  in  Airica 
for  food.  Large  importa  of  prepared  arrowroot  made  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  A  starch  food  highly  esteemed  for  in- 
valida  and  children. 

aooo 

Cultivated  by  the  Bomani.  Introduced 
into  England  154S,  Naturallied  as  a  weed 
in  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Aires,  spreading 
over  Tast  areas  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Undi  grown  and  highly  valued  table  vegetable  in  Europe. 
Sparini^  used  la  the  United  Stataa.  In  wild  state  called  cardoon. 

800 

Tubers  used  by  the  Indians.  Introduced 
into  England  1616.     Now  enltlTatad  In 

As  yet  grown  only  to  a  limited  extent  In  the  United  States, 
chiefly  aa  food  for  pigs.  Very  little  used  as  table  vegetable. 
Yields  enormous  crops.  200  to  600  bushels  per  acre.  Alcohol  ia 
made  from  the  tubera  la  Europe. 

9000 

Ifneh  changed  by  cultivation,  the  succn< 
lent  yonug  atema  used  for  food  attainlna 
many  liatm  their  normal  else  In  the  wild 
aUte. 

Increasingly  popular  table  vegetable.  Cultivation  becoming 
important  market  garden  industry  near  the  large  citiea  of  Europe 
and  the  United  8tatea. 

400 

Oommon  nanM  absurd.  Not  a  pear  and 
bears  no  known  relation  to  the  alligator. 
Avocado  is  a  corruption  of  the  Uexican 
name. 

Fruit  highly  priced  and  much  grown  In  tropleal  countries;  la 
both  wild  and  cultivated  In  Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  Brasil. 
Cultivation  now  established  in  S.  Florida  and  S.  CsUfornia. 

4000 

OttHlvatlon  antedatea  hlatorleal  records 
in  India.  Fllny  manUona  that  the  Greeks 
under  Alamndar  the  Great  saw  It  In  India. 

The  most  important  tropical  fruit  widely  used  in  temperate  re- 
gions, extensively  cultivated  in  tropical  countries  throughout  the 
world.    Produced  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil,  and  shipped  In  constantly  increasing  volume  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.    BeKinning  with  a  few  hundred  bunches  in 
1870,  consumption  in  tne  United  States  has  increised  to  up- 
wards of  8^/000,000  worth  annually.    Banana  flour  ia  becoming 
a  atapla  article  of  food.  i 
---   —        ■■  — --  ■■,  ,.-  ■••-A     J  vjtI'J-J 
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ComuM  Hamb. 

SouMTino  Naxk. 

PuufT  Fault. 

CukAcna. 

Bulejr 

GraBB  Family 
Oramineae 

Annuel 

Asia 

B«Kn,  Broad 

FuHs  Fii6a 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Annual 

Southwest  Aua 

FAascoItu  lunofiM 

Pea  Family 
Leguminosae 

Annual 

Brazil 

Bean, 
Ha-vy  or  Sidney 

PAa<eoIiM  vuljuris 

Pea  Family 
Legumwtoaae 

Annual 

South  America 

BoaDf  Bay 

Dolichoa  aoja 

Pea  Family 

Annual 

China,  Japan,  Jan 

BMt 

Beta  wlgarit 

Gooaefcot  Family 
Chettopodiatxae 

Biennial  or 
Perennial 

Mediterranean  r^ion 

Botol  Pepper 

Piper  Betle 

Flapper  Family 
Piperaeeae 

Shrub 

Malay  Archipelago 

Blue  Gum 

Euealyptua  glohulua 

Myrtle  Family 
Myrtaccae 

Tree 

Australia 

Breadfruit 

ArtocoTpua  inciaa 

Nettle  Family 
Urticaceae 

Tree 

Sunda  Islands 

Broom  Com 

Borgkum  aaoobaratum 
var. 

Grass  Family 
Oramineae 

Annual 

Tropical  Africa 

Biickwlieat 

Polygonum 
Fagopyrum 

Buckwheat  Family 
Polygonaceae 

Annual 

Manchuria,  Siberia 

Oablwg* 

BraaHca  oleracea 

Mustard  Family 
Crwsiferae 

Annual, 

Biennial, 

Perennial 

Kurope 

Cacao 

Theobroma  Cacao 

Byttneria  Family 
Byttneriaceae 

Small  tree 

Amazon  and  Orinoco 
vall^B 

Carrot 

Daucua  Carota 

Parsley  Family 
Vmltellifertie 

Biennial 

Europe 
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Ybass 

or 
Kmowh 
COLTT- 
VATION. 

Bmmcu,  Noni. 

4000 

Cnltivation  eztramelj  ancient.  Found 
It)  oldeat  Enptikn  monaments  and  in  re- 
nulna  of  Lalu  Dwollen  of  Stone  Age  in 
Bviticrland.    Mentioned  hf  Theophnutua. 

Important  grain,  ranking  sixth  among  cereala,  being  preceded 
by  wheat,  rice,  nuise,  oata,  and  rye.  Greater  part  of  crop  la 
Europe  and  the  United  States  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
The  nnest  malting  bar]^  is  grown  in  Bohemia.  Produces  crop 
la  great  extremes  of  climate,  being  grown  in  Norway,  Alaska, 
and  Iceland,  also  in  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  India,  as  well  as  In 
temperate  regions.  GaluomU  loads  production  in  the  United 
States. 

OnltiTation  datea  bacic  to  tH^  Bronae  Ago 
by  Lake  Dveltera  of  Switserland  and  Italy. 
Known  to  the  Hebrews  1000  B.  C. 

TinTMT^&nt  Ai^lHa  ftt  fnnt\  in  T*TimTui  anfl  X7     A«1ii-    aTHn  valn- 

XUlbWl  liBtiw    *1  liltlV    UA     lUVU    tU          Urvl/Q    SIIU      "  r     A  BIB  f      BIBU     T  BlU 

able  forage  plant;  grown  in  gardens  and  as  a  field  crop.  All 
species  of  the  bean  bare  a  very  high  food  value;  are  relatively 
caeap  in  price,  but  mnefa  leaa  esaily  digested  than  cereals. 

400 

Found  In  old  Pernrlan  tomba.  Intro- 
daead  mto  Afncft  dnring  period  of  im 
alave  trade. 

Vidilr  cnHirated  In  tropical  Africa,  aparingly  in  tempwats 
Tegions.  jrZvnncutnt  in  ua  uniMii  oiaies  ninwi  aziensiTa  in 
OaUfomia. 

400 

Introduced  into  Europe  anbeeqaent  to 
diacovery  ot  America. 

ExtenaiTely  grown  in  the  United  States,  over  150  varieties  In 
cultivation,  aa  a  garden  vegetable,  "string  beans,"  as  a  fodder 
crop,  and  for  food.  The  closely  related  ''frijole"  ia  uniTeraallf 
grown  in  Mexico  and  Spanisn  Ameriean  conntries,  where  ft 
ranka  next  to  maiie  as  a  staple  food. 

4700 

Very  ancient  in  China;  records  ahow  enl- 
tlTntlon  dating  to  2700  B.  0. 

The  common  bean  of  China  and  Japan,  grown  in  immense 
quantities.  Varioua  preparations  form  a  part  of  the  daily  food, 
to  a  conaiderahle  extent  taking  the  place  of  meat  in  auptdying 
the  proteid  elementa.  Now  grown  In  Europe  and  sonthem  and 
Bonthwestem  United  Statea  aa  forage  and  soiling  crop. 

2800 

Anciently  cnltirated  for  leavei  and  roots 
need  aa  regetable.  Bncar  beet  colture  mod- 
em, being  eatabliahed  In  Oermanjr  and 
Pruee  abont  1810. 

The  chief  aonrce  of  sugar,  famiahing  aboat  three  fifths  ot  the 
total  product;  augar  cane,  vnich  for  2,000  years  h^  contrOtuted 
practically  aU  of  the  world'a  supply,  being  reduced  to  aecond 
place  during  the  last  half  century  by  the  enormous  sugar  beet 
crops  of  Europe — Germany,  France,  and  Ruaala  leading  in  pro- 
duction. The  sugar  beet  industry  la  increasing  very  rapidly  ia 
the  United  States,  notably  in  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
California,  and  Utah.  The  development  of  a  profitable  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  ia  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  agricultural 
adUerements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  elevating  an  ancient  but 
minor  garden  vegetable  to  front  rank  among  the  eeoaomio  irfanta 
of  the  world. 

2300 

lisaTee  chewed  with  areca  nut  rinoe  400 
B.  0.  by  Ualayi  of  tb»  Eaat  IndlM. 

Oultivation  extensive  In  the  East  Indies  vhere  the  consump- 
tion ^  leaves  by  chawing  with  the  aroea  not  li  amtmous. 
Mareotlo  atlmnlant. 

Intradneed  into  Enrope,  Aala,  Africa, 
and  America  abont  1850.  First  planted  In 
CalKomla  In  1856. 

Said  to  be  tho  most  rapidly  growing  tree  in  the  world;  wood 
hard,  difficult  to  work,  osed  for  wheel  spokOL  mining  timber, 
csrpentry,  not  attacked  by  borers.  Leaves  Tield  aneaijptiu  oil, 
important  medicinally. 

400 

In  eoUration  In  tropical  Eoat  Indies 
when  flxit  Tiaited  by  Enropeana. 

Fmit  one  of  the  chief  food  products  of  the  Indian  ArehipalagD 
and  the  Pacific  lalands.    Bark  furnishes  flber  for  clothing.  The 

milky  Jaice  and  wood  are  also  of  value. 

4000 

The  ■peciea  of  Sorghum,  of  which  this 
ts  one  of  many  Tarietiea,  has  been  In  ml- 
tlvatioa  aince  very  ancient  time*.  Grown 
In  the  United  States  before  1800. 

This  variety  of  the  Sorghum  Is  grown  for  broom  making  only 
in  Italy,  France,  Oermany,  and  the  United  Statea.  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma,  ranking  in  the  order  named, 
produce  seven  eighths  of  the  crop,  Illinois  growing  about  one 
half  of  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States.    (See  Sor^Aum  cane.) 

2000 

Introduced  into  Enrope  from  northwest- 
ern A^a  dnring  the  Hlddle  Agea. 

A  food  plant  of  minor  Importance  eompared  to  the  standard 
cereala,  but  extenaively  grown  In  European  and  Aaiatlo  Bassia, 
when  bnckwlieat  porrldgie  is  a  common  article  of  dietj  and  to  a 
smaller  extant  in  other  European  eountries  and  In  the  United 
^tes.  In  the  United  States  nnekwhest  flour  Is  used  chiefly  for 
pancakes  or  griddlecakes,  infrequently  for  bread.  Produotion 
declining,  the  crop  of  1900  being  one  third  less  than  titat  of 
1860.    Japanese  varieties  of  value  as  honey  plants. 

4000 

Ancient  Oreeka  cnltlTated  three  varletiea. 
Pllny  mentions  six.  In  modem  cuItlTation 
varieties  very  numerona. 

Widely  cultivated  In  the  Old  World,  particularly  In  Europe, 
and  grown  on  a  greater  number  of  farma  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  vegetable.    Over  150  varieties  are  enumerated. 

1  n-jfc  Af  jenllivK^tAn    liA.vB  dljivAlnruuV   t\ta  wIiIaIi^  nmllflAd  fnms_ 

kale,  kohlrabi,  oaoliflower,  Bmssels  apronts,  also  the  tree-  or 
cow-cabbage  nvwn  for  cattle  in  France,  often  attaining  a  beight 

of  10  feet  and  sometimes  12  or  16  feet. 

1000 

Anciently  cnHirated  in  tropical  America. 

Source  of  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  the  soft  solid  oil  called  cocoa 
butter,  which  constitutes  over  SO  per  cent  ot  tho  seeds.  The 
fmit  is  eaten  and  also  nsed  in  malung  a  fermented  liquor. 

8000 

Zntrodneed  into  En^and  from  Holland 
abont  1500.  In  wUd  stat*  becomes  tronble- 
soma  weed. 

tn  general  but  Umlted  cuHlTation  as  sto^  food  and  gatdas 
vagetaBls  ia  Buropa  and  the  United  Statea. 
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CoHMON  Nun. 

StSHMTlFlC  NaMB. 

PLAMT  FAMII.T. 

QuaAcraa. 

Cwrtluuiiiiw 

CarttutMuB  tinetorius 

ouniiower  r  amiiy 
Compontae 

Aiinif.1 

w.  ABiaj  Arabia 

Caihow 

Anacardium 

oocidentale 

Sumac  Family 
Anacardiac&ie 

Tree 

Tmpieal  America 

Manihot  utiliaaima 

Spurge  Family 
Euphorbiaoeae 

Small  dirub 

Tropical  America, 
Brazil 

Castor  OU  Plant 

Ricinua  oommunia 

Spurge  Family 
Euphorbiaceae 

Annual, 
Small  ebrub 

Tropical  Africa, 
Abyssinia 

M_l  

Century  Plant 

{aeo  Agave) 

ApiuM  gravtoleiu 

1  arsley  Ji^amily 
VmbeUiferae 

Biennial 

Europe,  No.  Africa, 
Westm-n  Asia 

Cherry 

Prunut  CeroMM 

Rose  Family 
Aosaoeoe 

Small  tree 

W.  Asia,  K  Europe 

Chickling  Veteh 

Latkyrua  aativut 

Pea  Family 

Letfuminoiac 

Annual 

West  Asia  south  of 
the  Caucasus 

Chick  Pea 

Cicer  arietinum 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Annual 

Persia 

Chioory 

Ciehorium  Intj/bua 

Sunflower  Family 
Cofflpo«i(ae 

irereDniai 

Europe,  Nortliem 
Africa,  W.  Asia 

China  OiaM 

Boekmeria  nivea 

Xettle  Family 
C7rf»oaccae 

^rennial, 
Shrub 

China,  Japan 

Cinchona 

Cinchona  Caliaaya 

Madder  Family 
Rubiaoeae 

Small  tree 

Peru,  Bolivia 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamomum 
eeylanicum 

I>aurel  Family 
Lauraceae 

Small  tree 

Ceylon,  India 

Clove 

Carj/ophyltus 
aromatUma 

Myrtle  Family 
Jfyrfoceae 

Small  tree 

Molucca  Islands 

Clover  (AMke) 

Trifolium  hyMdutn 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Perennial 

Temperate  Europe 

Clorer  (Egyptian) 

Tri folium 

atvwandrinum 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Annual 

L.  Syria,  Asia  Minor 

ClOTer  (Italian) 

Trifolium  incarnatum 

Pea  Family 
Leguminotaa 

Annual 

Southern  Europe 

dorer  (Red) 

Trifolium  pratense 

Pea  Family 

Perennial 

Europe,  Algeria, 
Weetera  Asia 
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HisioBicAL  Nona, 


Grave  clothei  of  mammifli  are  dred  with 
c»rUuiiiiln«  Rud  frafmenta  of  tha  plant  arii 
found  io  «nei«it  EfrpUu  tomtw.  Intra- 
dUMd  into  China  about  ISO  B.  a 


Wldel7  diffnt«d  In  tropieal  -conntrlM 
alnca  Sp&niali  diKOTcrr,  particularlf  la 
India  and  Guinea.  Introduced  Into  East 
Indies  PortnfneM. 

XiOBC  niKlvated  in  Brasil,  and  aft«r 
SpMUB  diaeoreir  cxtaDded  to  Africa  and 
Ada. 

Prefaistorlcallr  caltlTated.  Beeda  fonnd 
In  ancient  Ecptian  tombs.  Uentioned  hy 
TbeoidtTHtna  and  Dloacorldaa. 


Aaelantlr  srovn  in  Uediteiranean  re- 
gion.   Ventlimad  io  Houer'a  OdiMMy. 


Qromi  bofore  OhrWIan  era  In  W.  Asia 
and  8.  Kwope.  UanUoaed  In  Vergil'a 
OeofylM. 


Cnltlration  In  S.  Enropa  datea  back  to 
Greeka  and  Lattna.  Now  cultirated  in  N. 
India  and  W.  Asia. 

Cnlthratien  ancient  In  India.  Referred 
to  in  Hoaar'a  lUad  and  bj  Theophraatna. 

CnHivatod  bj  the  Greelu  and  Bomana. 


Kot  a  rnwa,  bnt  a  nettle,  eloaeir  related 
to  the  hemp  and  the  hop.  Cultivation  be- 
nin  in  S.  Prance  about  1860  and  aparingly 
in  S.  United  States  about  the  sama  time. 

Baric  Introduced  Into  Enrope  in  16SB  hj 
the  Countess  of  Oincbon,  whence  the  name. 
Now  extenslTelf  cultiTated  in  India,  Japan, 
Cejlon,  and  Jamaica. 

ColtlTatlon  begnn  fa  Ceylon  about  1765. 
Bark  of  wild  Ireea  need  from  remote  an- 
tiqnitr- 

Bronriit  to  Enropo  br  Portupieie  after 
the  ertaMlihnwnt  oTBaat  Indian  trad*. 


Introdueed  Into  OrMt  Brlt^  from 
8w«d«i  in  1884. 


OnltlTation  oniTersal  though  not  ancient 
In  EcTpt.  Now  being  introduced  In  8. 
United  Statea. 

Ouhlvatlon  lone  onlr  local  In  8.  Franee. 
Introduced  into  Italy  and  England  during 
the  last  100  jraara.  Now  extending  to  the 
United  States. 

Introdnced  Into  England  from  the  Nether- 
landa  in  1668. 


EOONOIUC  IMPOBTANCS. 


Used  since  remote  antiquity  as  a  red  dye  for  rolton  and  silk; 
now  largely  supplanted  by  coal  tar  colors  except  in  India  and 
China,  where  It  is  still  an  article  of  local  commerce.  CultiTated 
ia  France^  Bpain,  Italy,  India,  and  Ohian,  The  extract  mixed 
with  talcum  ninns  the  eosmetle  known  as  rouge. 

Ifndi  cultivated  in  the  tropics  for  fmit  and  nuts  vsad  for 
food.  Fruit  also  fumishca  a  Tinoos  Ilqnor,  and  the  tree  yields 
a  gum  similar  to  gum  arabic. 

Chief  source  of  tapioca.  Important  food  plant  In  tropical 
countrlea.    CultiTatIon*n«w  eataUi^ied  In  Florida. 


CultiTated  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Algeria,  India,  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States  for  oil  expressed  from 
seeds.  CultiTstion  in  the  United  States  limited  mainly  to  Okln- 
homiL  Kansas,  lUinoii,  and  Missouri  and  of  little  importance.  Oil 
Isrgeqr  osed  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  In  India  as  lamp  oil. 

Widely  cultivated  in  Europe  and  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
United  States,  In  1900  rising  to  tenth  rank  In  acreage  devoted 
to  garden  T^cMsble*. 


Cnitlvated  In  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Aala,  «ad  the 
United  States.  Is  included  among  the  15  leading  fmlta  of  the 
world.  Ranka  about  eighth  among  fruits  of  the  United  States. 
PennsylTsnia  and  Cslifomia  lead  in  production. 

Uinor  food  plant  cultivated  in  India,  Germanr,  Trwiea,  and 
some  other  countries  for  its  seeds. 

Grown  extenalTelr  In  Aala  for  the  tabia  and  for  itodc  food. 
Seeds  aometimea  aubatitnted  for  coffee. 

Chief  use  as  an  adulterant  for  coffee,  the  practice  originating 
in  France.  Chiefly  grown  In  France,  Holland,  Germany,  ana 
Scandinavia,  but  recently  becoming  of  commercial  consequence 
in  limited  areaa  in  the  United  States,  Michigan  prodnclng  about 
nins  tenths  of  the  crop. 

Valuable  fiber  plant,  mostly  grown  in  China  and  India.  Ex- 
cellent fll>er,  stronger  than  hemp,  and  nearly  as  pliable  as  silk. 
I'sed  in  making  China  grass  cloth  and  bank  note  paper. 

Source  of  quinine,  the  moat  important  drug  In  tropical  medi- 
cine, and  widely  used  throu^iout  the  world.  OnttlvaUon  becom- 
ing more  and  mors  aztanaive. 

Cultivated  for  bark  in  Brazil,  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Java, 
bat  enitivation  now  declining  in  favor  of  coffee. 


Valued  BpIca  tree:  the  dried  flower  buds  are  the  cloves  of 
commerce.  Cultivated  on  many  tropical  islanda  and  coaala, 
(-hiefly  in  the  Uolnccaa.  Sumatra,  Java,  Mauritius,  Zansibar, 
Jamaica,  and  French  Oulana.  The  oil  of  clovsn  widely  need  in 
flavoring  and  perfamery  and  also  In  modldne. 

Named  for  Alsike,  Sweden,  where  It  has  been  long  enltlvatad. 
One  of  the  best  clovers,  but  as  yet  only  eparing^  eohlvated  in 
the  United  States.    Excellent  honey  plant. 

Especially  adapted  to  warm  climsteB;  principal  food  of  cattle 
in  Egypt.  In  the  United  States  sparingly  cultivated  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Talnable  fodder  plant  In  8.  France  and  Italy.  In  the  United 
8tat«a  cultivation  ia  Increasing  though  not  extensive. 


A  most  vainsble  forage  and  soiling  plant,  the  leading  legn- 
minous  fodder  of  the  North  Central  and  Eastern  United  Ststes, 
where  it  is  relatively  as  important  se  alfalfa  in  the  West  or  tbe 
cow  pea  in  the  South.  In  common  with  other  clovers  and  most 
leguminous  fodders  it  is  of  great  valne  in  crop  rotation,  enriching 
the  soil  through  the  agency  of  bacteria  living  in  the  roots,  which 
transfer  nitrogen  from  th*  air  to  ths  soUt  a  renuikabis  natural 
prooeas  of  ferUUaation. 
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Common  Namb. 

Scoamna  Namb. 

Puht  Familt. 

CuaACXB. 

Coca 

Cocoa  (see  Cacao) 

Erj/throayUm  Coca 

Erythroxylon 
Family 

Small  Bhrub 

Pern  and  Bolivia 

Coeoaimt  Pftlm 

Coco*  nueiftra 

Palm  Family 
Palmaceae 

Tree 

3ilalay  Archipelago 

Goffee 

Coffea  Arabioa 

Madder  Family 
Rubiaoeaa 

Small  tree 

Al^asinia,  Arabia 

Coracan 

Ooni,   Indian,  Pop- 
corn,   Sweet  Corn 
'(see  Maize) 

Eleuaine  eoraeana 

Qraas  Family 
Qramineae 

Annual 

India 

Oom  Spnxiy 

Spergula  anmnaia 

Pink  Family 
CaryopJ^fUaoeae 

Annual 

Europe 

Cotton  (Common) 

Ooasypium  kerbaoeum 

Mallow  Family 

JfattKKMM 

Annual, 
Small  ^rub 

India 

Cotton  (Sea  Island) 

Ooasjfphm  harbadMae 

Mallow  Family 

Annual, 
flfnA.11  Rliruh 

West  Indies, 

Cot  P«a 

Vigna  Oaijang 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Annual 

Southeastern  Asia. 
Malay  Archipelago 

Cmabwiy 

VooctntttM 

macrocarpon 

Heath  Family 
Erieaceae 

Small  Bhmb 

Xortheastem  United 
States  and  Canada 

Cncninbor 

Cucumia  aativus 

Gourd  Family 
Cucurbitaoeag 

Annual 

India 

Currant  (Blade) 

Rihea  nigrum 

Gooseberry  Family 
Groasulariaoeae 

Small  sbrub 

Europe,  Siberia, 
Manchuria 

Cnrrant  (Red) 

Ribea  ru&rum 

GooBeberry  Family 
OroKsulariaceae 

Small  shrub 

N.  Europe,  Siberia, 
N.  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Data  Palm 

Phoenix  dactylifera 

l^alm  iTamiiy 

Palmaceae 

Ixea 

c  w .  ABMy  am  Airm 

JSgg  Plant 

SoUinum  Melongetta 

Potato  Family 
SoUmaceae 

Annual 

India 
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YMASS 
OF 

Known 

Onm- 

yATKHt. 

HnroncAL  Noras. 

EOONOUO  IMPOBTAMC*. 

1000 

OvKivftUon  Knd  lue  ancfent  In  Peru  und 
BoIirlA.  Supplies  of  leftTei  foaod  buried 
with  maamies  la  PwhtUh  tomb*. 

Source  of  cocaine.  Extensively  cultivated  In  South  Ameriea, 
Ceylon,  India,  and  Java.  Yearly  production  of  leaver  used  In 
South  American  trade  estimated  at  50,000,000  pounds.  Coca 
chewing  is  almost  uaiverBsl  among  peoplea  of  tlie  Aadaaa  region. 

3000 

Ancl«nt  enltintlon  in  Eut  ladlnk  How 
extcDdcd  to  tropical  eouta  thron^oot  the 
world.  ' 

A  most  useful  tropical  tree,  extensively  ealtlvated  on  tfas 
coasts  of  India,  the  East  and  West  India  Islanda,  and  BrasIL 
Leading  food  plant  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Besides  the  coeoannt, 
and  its  dried  kernel,  the  copra  of  commerce,  as  chief  products, 
palm  wine,  srrsck,  and  sugar  are  nude  from  the  jutce;  fiber 
tor  cordage  is  obtoined  from  the  atoms  and  coir  from  the  huk 
of  the  nut.    Onltivstion  has  been  established  in  riorida. 

000 

Bv^nnlnc  of  raltiTation  mirartain,  hut 
not  Ancient.  Introduced  for  cultlratlon  In 
Bontb  America  hj  tho  Dutch  in  1718. 

Coffee  snd  tea  are  preeminently  the  leading  beverage  plants, 
cacao,  mat^,  and  the  various  subatitutes  being  relatively  ins^- 
niflcant.  Commercially  of  great  importance.  Largely  grown  In 
Brazil,  Uenico,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  Arabia,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Ceylon,  India,  and  Hawaii,  Braiil  leading  with  a 
production  of  over  one  half  of  the  world's  crop.  In  the  United 
SUtes  the  eoasumptlon  greatly  ezeeads  that  of  tea;  in  Znglaad 
tea  la  preeminently  txat. 

9000 

CultlTttion  aadmit  In  IndU.  Von  re- 
cently extended  into  Japu,  Xgn>t>  uid 
Abjriiiaia. 

Seeds  similar  to  millet;  used  for  food.  OuHivatad  In  India, 
Halay  Ardiipelago,  Japaa,  Egypt,  and  Abya^la. 

1600 

OoltlTntion  dates  to  the  lata  Ramans. 
Now  widelgr  dllTiued  in  H.  Africa,  W.  Asia, 
to  Blndnstnn  nnd  Java.  Sparincir  natu- 
nllMd  IB  ib»  United  Btates. 

Cahivatsd  for  fodder  in  ■ontbem  Buropa. 

2200 

Known  to  andent  Greeks.  Introdncsd 
Into  Chins  about  900.  Ciittivatlon  b^n 
la  Virginia  in  1731.  first  export  In 
1784.  • 

The  most  Taluable  taxtila  fiber  plant.  Crop  eommerdaDT  im* 
MrUnt  ia  the  United  SUtea,  British  India.  Egypt,  Rusda,  Ohlaa, 
Bradl,  Mexico,  Pern,  and  Turkey,  which  usimUt  rank  In  tba 
order  named,  the  United  BUtea  producing  two  thirds  and  up- 
wards of  the  world  crop  annually,  with  British  India  and  Egypt 
next  in  importance,  these  three  countries  usually  producing  over 
nine  tonths  of  the  export  crop.  Orown  on  opwards  of  a  milUoa 
farma  in  America,  the  leading  agricultural  crop  of  the  Southern 
States,  Texas  leading  in  produrtion.  Total  crop  second  in  valua 
only  to  corn  in  the  United  States,  of  which  shout  nine  tonths  is 
for  fiber  and  about  one  tenth  for  cotton  seed  product,  oU,  stock 
food,  etc. 

SOO 

Cultivation  well  eataUiahed  in  Weft  In- 
dies, Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brasil  at  tijDM  of 
earliest  Spanish  dtacoTery. 

Very  valuable  for  Its  long  fiber.  Grown  in  the  West  Indies, 
tropical  America,  and  the  southern  United  States,  particnlartr  In 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  Production  limited  iq 
ankounL^  constituting  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  cotton  crop 
In  the  United  States. 

fiOO 

Cultivation  widely  diffused  in  tropical 
regions  lince  establiahment  of  European 
trade  -witix  the  East  foUowinc  Spanish  dis- 
eoTcrr.  Introduced  in  S.  United  Stotes 
about  1725. 

Grown  for  food  and  forage  in  most  tropical  and  subtropical 
coDntries.  The  most  important  fodder  and  soiling  crop  of  the 
southern  United  Ststes,  corresponding  in  value  to  red  clover 
in  tba  Northeastern  region  and  to  alfalia  in  the  West. 

100 

CultiTatioa  befun  in  llasaachnsetti  about 
1800.  Now  sparinglr  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. 

Cultivation  important  In  certain  limited  areas  In  the  United 
States.  Masaachusetts  grows  three  fifths,  New  Jersey  one  fonrth, 
and  Wisoonslu  one  tenth  of  the  total  crop  of  about  1,000,000 
buahels. 

4000 

ODKivatloa  prehistorle.  Known  to  Oreeks 
and  Romans.  latrodncod  into  China  about 
150  B.  a 

Widriy  grown  throughout  the  world.  Stands  sixth  in  acreaga 
devoted  to  garden  vegetables  in  the  United  Statea. 

1000 

Cnltintlon  bsgun  In  Europe  during  early 
Uiddls  Ages. 

Extonsively  grown  In  Oontlnvntal  Europe.  Beotland,  and 
Canada;  sparingly  In  the  United  Statos.  In  France  the  Uqwvr 
d*  cassis  Is  made  from  the  fruit. 

1200 

TTn  known  to  Greeks  and  Ronians.  Cul- 
tivation dates  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Rare 
Id  En^and  until  after  1600. 

Vavv  wIiIaIt   vmwn    Iti    "Fiimiui   anjl   fKdi  TTnltMl    Atfttiw.  ^Kififlv 
T  orx  wmvui  Kru wii   m  a u ruin  ■iiu  tuv  u  niHm  DisHSf  vuavu^ 

for  jellies.    New  York  and  Hiulgan  lead  in  production. 

4000 

Very  ancient  cultivation  In  Egypt  and 
Babylonia.  Mentioned  bj  Hsroootus.  I  a 
the  palm  of  the  Bible. 

Fumlahes  the  data  of  commerce,  also  oil,  fiber,  and  wood. 
Uuch  cultivated  In  southwestern  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  and 
to  some  extent  In  China,  France,  and  Italy.  Chief  source  of 
wealOi  In  Arabia. 

4000 

Anciently  cultivated  in  India.  Now  ex- 
teniirely  grown  in  East  Indies;  sparingly 
in  temperate  United  States. 

Important  vegetable  in  the  East  Indies.  Culture  and  use  In 
the  united  Statea  limited  but  increasing. 
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CoiaiOH  Namb. 

Scmmno  Namb. 

PUUfT^AMILT. 

CKAaionR. 

OaiGiN. 

Endive 

Ciehorium  Sndivia 

Sunflower  Family 
ComjHiaitae 

Annual 

Mediterranean  bas^n 
to  Turkestui 

ErrUla 

Ervum  ervilia 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Annual 

Mediterranean  basin 

FenngTwk 

Trigonella  foenum- 
gmecum 

Pea  Family 
Leguminosas 

Annual 

W.  Asia.  N.  E.  India 

Tig 

Ficus  Cariea 

Mulberry  Family 
Uoraceas 

Small  tree 

Mediterranean  basin 
to  Afghanistan 

Ilax 

Lituim  uMitatiaaimutK 

Flax  Family 
JAnaoeae 

Annual 

Western  Asia 

GarUo 

AtKum  aativum 

IJly  Family 
Liliaceae 

Perennial 

Deeert  of  the  Kirghiz, 
W.  Asia 

Ooosebttrry 

Ribea-  Orosaularia 

Gooseberry  Family 
Oroeaulariaccae 

Small  shrub 

Eur^  N.  Af  r.,  W.  Asia 

Grape  {American) 

Viiia  LdbruBoa 

Grape  Family 
Fitaoea« 

Shrub 

X.  E.  United  SUtea 

Oraxw  (European) 
(The  Vine) 

Ft  (is  vinifcra 

Grope  Family 
Yitaeeae 

Shrub 

W.   Asia,  Mediterra- 
nean haatn 

Grape  Trait 

Citrus  deeumana 

Orange  Family 
A.urantiaceae 

Tree 

Pacific  Isl.,  E.  of  Java 

Ouava 

Paidium  Quayava 

Myrtle  Family 
ilyrtaceae 

Small  tree 

Tropical  America 

Cannabis  sativa 

Mettle  Family 
Urticaceae 

Annual 

aibena 
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ProlNtUr  CBltlTAted  b7  Ontki  and  Bo- 
Buuu,  bmt  proof  not  tvJir  dear. 


OnlUrated  by  andnf  Gnaki  and  Bo- 
nani.  Soadt  axeaTated  on  tlw  alto  of  Tror, 
Still  crowB  br  modem  Oroeka  and  alao  in 
Italr. 

Cnltivation  common  In  an  dent  Greece 
and  Italy.  Nov  abandoned  in  Europe,  but 
maintained  in  India,  W.  Aaia,  and  tbe  NUe 
valley  aince  remote  antiquity. 

CuHIration  prehistoric.     Pletared  in  a 

Eramid  In  Erypt.    Ifentioned  bj  Arohi- 
ibus  700  B.  C.,  aleo  br  Herodotu,  ^eo- 
phraatua,  and  Plato. 


Bemotdy  ancient  in  enltlvation.  Egyp- 
tian pi«inw  dothi  are  woven  bom  flax 
fiber. 


Hoderately  andent  cnltiTatlon  in  China. 
Herodotna  aflma  that  tiie  aaolent  Egyp- 
liana  gnw  H,  but  no  reeorda  remain. 

Gultivation  may  date  to  the  Middle  Agea. 
Became  common  in  Qermany  and  Holland 
about  1500  and  vaa  Introdneed  into  Eng- 
land daring  the  elxtaaatli  eentury. 


Tiret  rineyard  planted  by  Lord  Delairare 
in  1610,  but  not  axtmaiTely  grown  nntll 
after  the  Introduetion  of  the  Concord  grape 
doring  the  laat  eentnnr.  While  the  Con- 
cord, Catawba,  laabeQa,  Hartford,  and 
moat  of  the  euitlTated  varletiea  originated 
from  the  wild  northern  fox  or  plum  grape, 
FfUa  Labruiea,  the  Clinton  grape  waa  de- 
rived from  the  wild  apeelet,  TiU*  riparlo, 
and  SMMt  of  the  American  wine  grapea 
from  the  native  aummer  grape,  TUtt  «Mt^ 
foHa. 

Remotehr  ancient  In  Egypt.     TTaed  by 
Lake  Dwellera  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Italy. 
Cultivated  by  the  Phoenicia 
Oredm,    and   Bomana.  Ini 
China  120  B.  0. 


ana.  Hd>rewB, 

itrodooed  Into 


Long  cultivated  in  India  and  Ualay 
Archipelago.  Cultivation  eitabUibed  in 
Florida  and  California  during  laat  25  years. 


Commonly  grown  from  Hexlpo  to  Peru  at 
date  of  Spaniah  diacovery.  Since  widely 
diffused  in  Eaat  and  West  India  lalands, 
India,  and  China.  Recently  eatabUshed  fat 
Florida  and  California. 

Anciently  cultivated  in  China,  central 
Aaia,  and  Bnsaia.  Probably  brought  Into 
Europe  Iff  SeytUnna  about  1500  B.  O. 
ICentioned  by  nie^iraitu  and  in  the 
TalnnidL 


WMaly  gnnrn  aalad  tfaat  in  Zompe;  qMringty  In  the  ITnlUd 
SUtea. 

Usefnl  fodder  i^t;  aeedB  alao  of  sona  Tahi^  bat  the 
formeriy  extenirive  cultivation  in  Xviope  now  eaafined  to  fbrafe 
growlns  In  Oreaee  and  Italy. 


BprinC  fodder  piaat;  laeda  need  in  medicine. 


Valuable  fruit;  extensively  cultivated  in  mbtnmleal  countries, 
particularly  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  S.  France,  In  Europe,  and  in 
southwestern  Asia.  Grown  In  the  Gutf  Btstee  and  In  California. 
Chiefly  important  as  dried  fruit.  All  dried  flgi  In  the  United 
Sutes  are  produced  In  OaUfontla;  eomaierelal  figs  largob  from 
ABlatie  Turkey,  though  Smyrna  flga  are  now  eatabuued  In 
California. 

Sesond  only  to  eotton  as  a  fit>er  plant,  and  linaeed  oil  pro- 
duction Important.  Chief  fiber  prodnction  is  in  Bussii^  Sweden, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Ireland,  Boasia  leading.  In  the  United 
Btatea  luier  production,  onoe  important.  Is  practieaUy  abandoned. 
Chief  seed  production  is  In  Russia,  British  India.  United  SUtes, 
and  Argentina,  in  averare  years  rsnking  in  order  named,  the 
United  Stat«s  producing  about  one  fifth  of  the  world  crop,  chiefly 
grown  In  North  and  South  Dakota,  Uinnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

Generally  need  aa  a  condiment  in  aenthem  Europe:  not  pop- 
nlar  and  only  spaiingly  nsed^  the  United  BUtoe.  Ou  of  ganto 
need  nedldnaUy. 

HlAly  prised  in  northwestern  Europe;  not  etthiTated  in  aonlh- 
em  Europe;  reaches  Uxhest  perfection  in  Enffland.  In  the 
United  States,  while  widely  grown.  Is  of  minor  lmp6rtanee, 
ranking  sixth  among  small  fmlts,  being  preceded  by  tha 
strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  cranberry,  and  eorrant. 

Since  1860  culture  has  made  remarkable  progreei,  the  laat 
cenana  ahowlng  crop  exceeding  •6,000,000  in  value.    Hew  York 

froducee  one  ttilrd  of  the  American  grape  crop  and  Is  followed 
r  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Uichlgan,  lUInoii,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas,  in  order  named.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  cultnro 
of  the  European  grape  in  the  Pacific  States,  the  American  grape 
constitutes  three  flftfas  in  value  of  all  grape  products  of  tna 
United  States.  Millioas  of  voung  vines  hsve  been  pipped  to 
Europe  to  be  top  grafted  with  tne  European  vine.  Tab  pro- 
cedure haa  protected  the  great  vineyards  of  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Spain  from  the  ravagea  of  the  Phj/mmrm,  the  American  grape 
root  aueeessfoUy  resisting  the  peat. 

fiharea  leading  rank  with  the  apple  among  worid  fmits.  Onl- 
tlvatioA  invntant  in  every  continent.  Cbw  products,  raisins, 
cnrranta,  and  wine  of  great  commercial  importance.  Baiain 
production  largeat  in  Spain,  but  important  In  aonthweetera  Asia, 
Anatralia,  and  OalUorBla.  Currante  are  small  seedlaaa  raisins, 
mostly  grown  in  fireaea  (name  derived  from  Corinth).  Wine  la 
made  tnrou^out  the  world,  total  production  estimated  at 
4.000,000.000  gaUena,  Pranoa,  Italy,  and  Spain  oontribnting 
about  ttiree  fonrtlia  of  tills  enormona  amount.  The  Europeas 
grape  products  of  Oidlforala, —  wine,  ralalas,  and  table  gtmjm, — 
amonnt  in  value  to  two  fifths  of  all  gnpa  pndaeta  of  to*  united 
States. 

Anciently  eultivated  and  matitt  prised  fralt  in  In^  <Aina, 
East  Indiea,  and  Pacifie  Xalanda.  Also  called  ahaddoek  from 
name  of  the  captain  who  first  introdnoed  it  into  the  Vest  Indies. 
Now  successfully  esUbUshed  In  Florida  and  California,  and 
rapidly  becoming  popular  table  fruit  in  the  United  Statea. 

Taluable  fruit,  strictly  tropical,  chiefly  grown  In  the  Eaat  and 
West  Indies,  but  now  well  established  In  Florida  and  to  some 
extent  In  8.  OalUomia. 


Important  fiber  plant,  ranking  next  to  ootton  and  flax.  Ex- 
tensa cultivation  la  Enropfc  notably  In  8.  Bussia.  for  fiber,  and 
In  India  for  seed  and  narcotic  prodncta.  Fiber  production  la  the 
United  Statea  practically  limUed  to  Kentucky;  was  most  bn- 
portant  about  1660:  now  declined  to  lesa  than  one  tenth  of 
former  yield,  due  to  Introdnctloa  of  Jote,  manila,  and  sisal  hemp 
for  eorugs. 
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CoiaioM  NAHi. 

Svumirio  ttAKK. 

FUMT  FAHILy. 

CHAKACTEa. 

Okibin. 

Laufsottia  alba 

Loosestrife  Family 
Lythraceat 

Shrub 

W.  Tropical  Asia 

Hop 

Humidua  Lupulus 

Nettle  Family 
VrtiMceae 

Perennial 

Europe,  W.  Asia,  X. 
America 

HoTMradlsh 

Radicula  Armoracut 

Mustard  Family 
Cruciferae 

Perennial 

Eafltem  Europe 

Indigo 

Indigofera  tinotoria 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Shmb 

India 

^iottn  JiJj  *  4tuZ  /wins 

DUCKUiOru  H  nluliy 

Rhamnaeeae 

Dmaii  iprvB 

rt>  ^^nina 

Jnte 

CoroAonM  oap«uIarfs 

Linden  Family 
TUiaoeae 

Annual 

India 

Kafir  Com 

var. 

Grass  Family 
Oramineao 

Annual 

Tropical  Africa 

^  Ilium  titnpslopFOsutn 
var.  pomm 

T  ^iliT  iTn  Ynfilv 

lAliaceae 

I  VI  CUM 

atca  J  LGrm  ncciii  dhbiu 

Lemon 

Citrus  medica 

Orange  Family 
Aurantiaceae 

Small  tree 

India 

LentU 

Ervum  Lens 

Pea  Family 
Legutninoaae 

Annual 

W.  Asia,  Greece,  Italy 

Itsttnca 

Laetuca  Scariola 

Sunflower  Family 
Compositac 

Annual, 
Biennial 

S.  Europe,  N.  Africa, 
W.  Asia 

Lime 

Lumnie  (see  Alfalfa) 

Citrus  medica  var. 
acida 

Orange  Family 
Aurantiaceae 

Small  tree 

India 

Lupins 

Luptnus  albua 

Pea  Family 
Leffuminoaae 

Annual 

Sicily,  Macedonia 

Lupine  (Egyptian) 
Kadder 

Lupinua  termia 
Itubia  tinctorum 

Pea  Family 
Leguminosae 
Madder  Family 
Rubiaceae 

Annual 
Perennial 

From  Corsica  to  Syria 
\V.  Asia,  S.  E.  Europe 

Maize  (Indian  Com) 

Zea  Mays 

Grass  Family 
Qramineae 

Annual 

Plateaus  of  Tropical 
America 
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BwrraiCAi.  Norma. 


Antiquity  of  luo  bj  women  m  dye  for 
staining  finger  nftiU  red  ahown  by  ancient 
Egyptimn  psintinn  snd  mmnmiei.  Thi*  cus- 
tom penists  in  tD«  East  at  the  preaent  day. 

CuhiTation  flnt  mentioned  by  Pepin  708. 
Befan  in  Engluid  abont  1626.  Inttodnced 
lato  tho  United  State*  isas. 


Extmdnly  aatnrallMd  aa  a  waad  In  tht 
TTaltad  atataa.    Noa-aoed  bearing. 

Anciently  onltlvated  in  India.  The  dye 
waa  known  to  the  Romans,  who  called  it 
tndieum,  tbua  denoting  its  aonrce  in  their 
commerce.  Another  spadea  (/.  Anfl)  is 
enlUrated  in  Mexico. 

Aeoording  to  Fliny  waa  brongfat  fnm 
Syria  to  Roma  la  the  reign  of  Aagnatna. 


Long  cultirated  In  India;  much  more 
recently  in  Ceylon,  Bnnda  lalanda,  Fhflip- 

Sine  lilanda,  and  aouthem  China:  tntro- 
uced  into  portiona  of  tropical  Africa;  ex- 
perimentally grown  in  VIonda. 


Non-aaccharlne  Sorahuma  are  of  ancient 
cnltiTation  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Introduced 
into  the  United  SUttn  about  1885  by  the 
United  Statea  Department  of  Agrieiutare. 
(Sea  Bnnt  Cera.  Svrehttm.) 

Extensively  cnltlvated  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
Asia.    Not  now  foond  in  wild  state. 

Onltlvation  ancient  in  India,  whence  It 
Bpread  very  early  into  Hesopotamla  and 
Media;  became  known  to  the  Greeks 
through  the  Hedes,  giving  rise  to  the  spe- 
cific name  medtea.  Uentioncd  by  The» 
phraitna  and  Dioscorides. 

Prehistoric.  Used  by  Lake  Dwellers. 
Probahly  the  "red  pottage"  of  Esan  men- 
tioned in  Qeneaia. 


OnHivatcd  by  the  Groelu  and  Bomana. 


Ancient  cultivation  In  India,  from  whence 
it  haa  been  widely  diffused  in  tropical  conn- 
triea. 


Anciently  enUivated  In  Italy. 
Thaophraatna  and  Pliny. 


Known  to 


Found  in  ancient  EitypMan  tombs.  Still 
widely  cultivated  in  Egypt. 

Culture  becoming  non-important  on  ac- 
ronnt  of  aabatitntion  by  the  artificial  dye, 
aliaarin. 


Anciently  cultivated  in  Peru  even  before 
the  Ineaa.  and  by  the  Toltecs  and  Aitecs 
tn  Uexico.  Found  in  the  catacombs  of 
Peru  and  in  the  remains  of  North  Amer- 
ican Mound  Builders.  Darwin  found  ears 
of  Indian  com  buried  in  soil  that  waa 
formerly  part  of  the  shore  in  Peru,  but 
now  over  eighty  feet  above  sea  level.  Like 
wheat,  maize  Is  unknown  in  the  wild  atatp, 
and  evidently  has  been  so  greatly  modified 
by  cultivation  as  to  be  Incapable  of  main- 
taining itself  from  year  to  year  independent 
of  hnmna  af^ency. 


Eoomnao  IicronAHCK 


CoBunardally  nltivated  In  India  and  AraUa  for  the  dye. 
Flowers  need  in  perfumery  and  embalming. 


Came  Into  general  use  In  brewing  in  the  Middle  Agea:  now 
most  extensively  cultivated  in  Qermany,  England,  and  the  United 
Statea,  which  rank  in  production  in  the  order  named.  New 
York  prodneea  one  third  of  the  American  crop,  maintaining  first 
rank  ainea  1840,  Oregon,  California,  and  Waahiagtoa  growing 
pmotleaDr  all  of  the  remaiader. 

Boot  widely  naed  as  •  eondiment  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  but  cnhiration  unimportant  in  extent. 

Important  dye  plant,  yielding  valnable  blue  dye  stuff;  moat 
extensively  grown  in  India,  but  production  also  commercially 
important  in  Java  and  the  niitippinea.  Large  European  impoita 
from  India  since  ISOO,  bat  enttnre  now  seriously  ureateaed  by 
iacreasiag  tua  of  aaillne  dyes. 

Dried  fruit  aa  article  of  oommerca  la  8.  Europe,  Syria,  ladia, 
and  China. 


Exceedingly  valuable  coarse  fiber  plant.  Commercial  produc- 
tion practically  limited  to  India,  where  It  ia  of  great  imporUnee, 
the  development  of  the  jute  industry  and  export  having  bwn 
enormous  during  the  last  century,  export  of  fiber  exceeding 
1,500,000,000  pounds  and  jute  eloth  (gunny)  300,000,000 
yarda  In  1898.    Is  replacing  hemp,  flax,  and  other  flbeia. 

Successfully  grown  as  substttnte  crop  for  Indian  com  In  dry 
regions.  Has  become  important  crop  in  aections  of  Kansas; 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  California.    (Sea  Sorffhutn  mm.) 


SxtenriTely  growa  la  Europe  for  nllnary  porposea;  not  pop- 
ular, and  vary  spariagly  enltlTated,  la  the  Uaited  Statea. 


Important  fruit;  in  world-wide  use;  much  grown  in  anb- 
tropical  and  tropical  countries;  the  most  extenalvely  used  variety 
of  the  species;  the  other  important  varieties  of  CUrua  medica 
being  the  citron,  bernmot,  lime,  and  sweet  lime.  Coltlvatitm  in 
the  United  States  UiUted  mostly  to  S.  California. 

TalnaUe  food  plant,  but  less  popular  than  peas  or  beans  tn 
Europe.  Commercial  crop  grown  in  Egypt,  but  extendvely  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  New 
Mexico  and  Ariiona. 

Widely  popular  and  much  used  salad  plant.  Chiltivated  wher 
ever  climate  permits  throughout  the- world. 

Uneh  prised  acid  fruit  In  the  tropics;  widely  imported  In 
temperate  regions,  but  sparingly  used,  being  much  less  popular 
lhaa  the  lemon.  Now  aueeeaafBlIy  grown  in  Florida,  which  pro- 
duces a  amall  crop. 

Widespread  cultivation  for  seeds  and  for  green  manuring  fal 
Europe.    Rarely  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

Cultivated  for  aeeda  used  for  food  In  Egypt  and  Crete  since 

ancient  times. 

Once  furnished  the  most  Important  red  dve  and  was  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Europe,  East  Indies,  and  Chin^  but  prac- 
tically abandoned  in  Europe  and  rapidly  diminlahiag  la  the  East, 
being  replaced  by  the  aniline  dyes. 

A  cereal  of  the  first  rank,  the  chief  contribution  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  to  the  food  plants  of  the  world.  Cultivated 
extensively  in  North  and  South  America,  southern  Europe,  and 
Asia,  total  production  equaling  in  volume  that  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
rye ;  the  largest  and  most  valuable  grain  crop  of  the  United 
States,  which  produces  fully  three  fourths  of  the  world  crop. 
Yield  greatest  in  the  MissiBBippi  valley,  where  six  stales,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska,  grow  one  half 
of  the  crop.  Staple  food  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
increasingly  used  for  food  in  S.  Europe  and  Asia.  Sweet  corn 
is  a  earaen  variety  which  has  assumed  great  importance  since 
the  development  of  the  canning  industry,  ranking  in  acreage 
with  the  tomato  and  garden  pea  an  a  vegetable  and  canning  crop. 
Pop  corn  hnx  become  a  vnlunhle  lucal  crop  in  certain  aections, 
particularly  in  northwestern  Iowa. 
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SciBiniiio  Nahil 

PlJUIT  Faklt. 

Obqdi. 

Uangifan  iitdioa 

Siunao  Family 
AnaoairtUaoeae 

Small  tree 

India,  Malay  Penin- 
sula 

Mum  t€Ktm» 

Banana  Funily 
JfoMoeae 

Small  tree 

Philippine  Islands 

Ilea  paragumaia 

Holty  Family 
AqutfoUaaeae 

Oran  Family 
Ormnineae 

Small  tree 

Paraguay,  W.  Brazil 

HiUet  (Common) 

Betaria  miUaota 

Egypt,  Arabia 

HlUet  (Italian) 

Betaria  itaUoa 

Qraas  Family 
OromtAeae 

Annual 

China,  Japan, 
Indian  Ardiipelago 

K11IIMTT7  (Black) 

Mom*  nigra 

Nettle  Family 
Urticaoeae 

Small  tree 

Armenia,  N.  Persia 

Knlbanj  (White) 

MoruB  alba 

Nettle  Family 
l7rtloaoaae 

Small  tree 

India,  Mongolia 

Knahroom 

(CommoD) 

Agofioua  eampe»tri» 

Moahroom  Family 
Agarioaceae 

Perennial 

Northern  HonUphere 

uwjWnWf  Ml  ew 

Ootud  Family 
OwHtrhitaocae 

Annual 

Tnn  1  SI     filii  in  An 

ICiutard  (Kacic) 

Bniaaiaa  nigra 

Mustard  Family 
Oruoifenu 

Annual 

Eur.,  N.  Afr^  W.  Asia 

Kiutard  (White) 

BroMMw  ana 

Mustard  Family 
Cruoiferae 

Annual 

Bur.,  N.  Afr.,  W.Aria 

N«w  Zealand 

Spinach, 

Tetragonia  eapanaa 

Oft  rpe tweed  Family 
Aitmaceae 

Annual 

New  Zealand 

Vntnug 

Uyriatioa  fragrmta 

Nutmeg  Family 
Mfristioaoeae 

Small  tree 

Molucca  Islands 

OatB 

Avena  aativa 

Grass  Family 

Annual 

E.  Temperate  Europe 

Oehrua 

Lathynu  ocKrus 

Pea  Family 
Leguminome 

Annual 

Italy,  Spain 

OU  Palm 

EUteiB  gvineeiuts 

Palm  Family 
Palmoceoe 

Tree 

Guinea 

Mallow  iTamiiy 
Matvaceae 

Annual 

irt^ieai  Ainoa 

OUT* 

Olea  europea 

Olive  Family 
Oleaoeae 

Small  tree 

Syria,  S.  Asia  Minor 

Onion 

Allium  Oepa 

lily  Family 
Lilfooeae 

Biennial 

Persia,  Afghanistan 
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AneiMit  fai  Indift.  Intradnosd  into  fientb 
America  (Bmil)  about  1760. 

CnltiTatioa  limited  to  lbs  PbOlvplne  !■• 
lenda,  chiefly  to  Laioii,  vhero  U  Bu  been 
long  enltivftted. 


Use  Mtdeiit  in  BruO  and  Paragnar. 
Onltlratlon  increialng. 


Onlttratkm  DnUitorie  In  B.  Knrope, 
Emt,  and  AbU.  OreaUr  need  br  Bwiu 
Lake  DweDen  at  tha  Stone  Age.  Uea- 
tioned  hf  Tbeophraetne  and  Oato. 

OuHlTation  prdtttorio  In  Asia.  In  Ohiaa 
it  ia  aowB  at  a  lojal  oaraBumy,  dating  l>ack 
to  STDO  B.  a 


UentEoned  by  Greeic  and  Lkttn  aathore. 
Netarftliied  in  OrMce,  Itftly,  snd  Spain. 
Still  maeh  cohiTRted  in  Qnece. 

Ancient  mttiTatloa  in  OUna  la  ailk  cnl- 
tore,  nkntad  la  B.  Europe  line*  1540;  in 
tlw  tTaltad  Statw  ilneo  lUO. 

In  eiflUroUon  olnoe  Hlddle  Agee.  The 
only  erTpCogamona  plant  In  eztmive  onl- 
tlvation. 

Repreesnted  in  a  painting  found  in  Her- 
enlanenm.  Introdneed  into  Oltina  800. 
Froit  greatly  Improrod  daring  laet  400 
yeafm. 


Oaltlration  nneient  In  the  Mediterranean 
baeln.  NatnTallnd  aa  a  weed  in  tit*  Uaitad 
Btateik 

See  Blaok  Uoatard  abon. 


Bronght  to  England  by  Gastain  Oook  In 
1771  and  pnt  In  cultiTation  by  Sir  Joa«^ 
Banks.    Now  epari^^  di^UMd  in  gardena 


in  Enrope  and  the  United  Rat«i. 

Ancient  enltlTatlon  in  East  Indlei. 
centlr  introdoead  into  Weet  Indlea 
BrauL 


Be- 
and 


Pr^iitoric  In  central  Europe.  Found 
in  lake  dwellings  of  the  Broaie  Age.  PlinT 
ttatea  that  the  German ■  lired  on  oatmeal 
Not  cultivated  by  ancient  Egyptlana  or 
Hebrews.  First  Chinese  record  later  than 
600.    Still  almost  unknown  In  India. 

Uentioned  by  TheoiArastas,  bat  cnltlra- 
tlon  local  In  8.  Europe  in  both  aoeluit  and 
modem  times. 

In  enltlvation  by  negroes  when  Guinea 
was  first  visited  by  travelerB  early  in  the 
sixteenth  centary.  Introdncod  into  BrasU 
and  West  Indiee  by  slaTe  traden,  irliera  it 
liaa  now  beooma  naturaliiad. 

Aneiently  grown  In  tropical  Africa.  Was 
in  cultlTMion  In  Egypt  in  1210.  Now  dif- 
fused in  tropicsl  countries  and  in  the 
S.  United  Btstes. 

Oultirated  by  ancient  Egrptiana.  ICen- 
tloned  In  Homer's  Iliad  and  Ody^tey,  and 
in  th«  earliest  Hebrew  boolcs.  According 
to  niny  ooItlTation  began  at  Rome  about 
BOO  B.  0. 

OuMTated  by  tha  aadeat  Egyptiaat;  also 
by  tba  Greaka  and  ^*™"ti 


SOCHroma  iHPOKTAlf  OH. 


Taluablo  fruit;  cultivated  In  many  tropicsl  and  sob  tropical 
countries,  over  ISO  varieties  being  grown  in  India. 

Tlolda  tha  standard  fiber  for  rope  making  and  cordage.  Worn- 
out  rope  makes  ezeellent  maalla  paper.  Hative  dothea  in  Phil- 
ippinas  woven,  from  nanlla  fiber.  Extanaivdy  cuttirated  and 
forms  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  tha  PhUlp^lniw. 

Beronge  pUnt.  OoHection  and  preparation  of  leaves  im- 
portant InduKrjr  in  Paraguay  and  BraxiL 

Talnatda  forage  plant;  much  used  In  Europe,  W.  Asia,  and 
the  United  Btetea.  Grown  In  every  state  and  territory;  total 
crop  about  one  half  that  of  red  ctovar  or  alfalfa,  Kansai  leading 
in  production. 

Ib  wide  cultivation  In  Europe  and  Asia  as  fonwe  and  food 
plant.  Important  food  crop  In  Ohina  and  Japan,  the  latter  an- 
nually Q^ag  86,000,000  bushels  for  hnman  food.  Seeds  for- 
merly used  for  food  In  Europe,  bat  now  chl«Dy  fed  to  birds. 

Hadt  grown  fruit  la  Europe  for  wina  Tasking  and  Histrring; 
sparing  la  the  United  SUtes. 


Wide  cuttlvatloB  In  India,  China,  and  Japan.  BaA  ussd  In 
paper  making.    Laavsa  form  chief  food  for  allkworms. 

^  B^gurivagjgowB  for  aurimt  Bear  large  dtiat  In  Europe  and 


Much  prised  la  euhlvatlon  In  the  Old  World,  Widely  cul- 
tivated lo  the  United  SUtee,  ranking  fifth  Id  acreage  among 
vegetablea.  Hew  Jersey  leads  in  production,  growing  sbont  one 
seventh  of  entire  crop.  Cultivation  nndar  irrigation  much  de- 
veloped in  Colorado.    Often  called  cantaloupe  in  the  marketa. 

Cultivated  In  Enrope  for  muatard  oQ. 


OnHlvatad  in  Buropa  and  sparingly  Ib  tha  Uaitad  Statoa  for 
salads,  for  seeds  used  as  a  condiment,  and  for  oil. 

Use  similar  to  that  of  spinach.  Valuable  la  dry  eonntriee^  but 
not  yet  widely  known  or  cultivated. 


Valued  s^es  plant;  in  euttlvatloB  in  tha  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Braxll.    Annual  imports  to  United  BUtes  exceed  1 600,000. 

A  cereal  of  the  first  order,  extensively  grown  in  northern 
Europe,  United  States,  and  Canada.  Russia  and  the  Uaited 
States  lead  in  production.  Third  in  Importance  among  cereals  ia 
the  United  States,  ranking  next  to  corn  aad  wheat,  sxceeding 
wheat  la  volume  but  not  In  value.  Illinoia  and  lowa  leading  oat 
growing  states,  producing  sbout  one  third  of  total  crop. 

A  fodder  plant  limited  in  euhlvatlon  to  8.  Europe  and  Asia 
Ulnor;  chiefly  grown  In  Spain  aad  Greece. 

Sonree  of  patan  oil  used  for  food  on  west  African  coasts  sttd 

exported  In  large  quantities  to  Europe  for  candle  and  soap 

making.  It  Is  partlculariy  valuable  in  the  process  of  making  tin 
plate. 


A  generally  used  food  plant  most  comawBly  onployed  Ib  soups 
In  tha  East  and  West  Indies  and  also  in  the  southern  United 
States. 

Important  in  dry  countries.  In  extensive  cnltlvstioa  In  Ifedl- 
terrauean  Europe,  Syria,  south  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oalifornis. 
Chief  products:  dive  oil,  which  takes  the  place  of  butter  In 
Mediterranean  countries,  and  tha  drlnl  and  pickled  fruit,  all  of 
which  are  Important  commercial^.  Olive  euUnre  in  the  United 
States  is  conluied  to  Oallfonla. 

Extensively  cultivated  tiirons^iont  the  world.  Grown  in  every 
state  in  the  United  States,  New  York  and  Ohio  leading  In  pro- 
duction, Bermuda  and  Spanish  varieties  now  grown  in  Oattr 
fontia. 
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Common  Namb. 

SciBHTinc  Name. 

PuM*  Family, 

CuaAcna. 

Obsbm. 

Oran^ 

Vitma  Awrantium 

Orange  Family 
Auran(Mcea« 

Small  tree 

China,  Cochin  China 

Papaw 

Papaya  vulgaris 

Papaya  Family 
I'apay€uxae 

Small  treu 

W.  Indies,  Cent.  Am. 

Parsley 

Petroaelinum  aatieutu 

l^arsley  Family 
Umbetliferae 

Biennial 

S.  Europe,  Algeria 

Pamiip 

Paatittaca  aativa 

Parsley  Family 
Vmbelliferae 

Biennial 

X.  Asia,  Central  and 
Southern  Europe 

Pea  (Field) 

Pisum  arvenae 

Pea  Family 
Leguminotae 

Annual 

Italy 

Pea  (Flat-podded) 

Lathyrua  Cioera 

■ 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Annual 

S.  Europe^  Algoia 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Annual 

Peach 

Amjfffdahi*  peniea 

llose  Family 
Koaaome 

Small  tree 

China 

Peanut 

Araohia  hypogaea 

Pea  Family 
Itegu  tnxKoaae 

Annual 

RraxU 

Pear 

Pyrua  commuttis 

Rose  Family 
Roaaoeae 

Tree 

Europe,  Asia  Minor 

Pepper  (Black) 

Piper  nigrum 

Pepper  Family 
Piperaceae 

Shrub 

India 

Pepper  (Red) 

Capaicutn  annuum 

Potato  Family 
SolatMceae 

Annual 

Brazil 

Peppermint 

Mentha  piperita 

Mint  Family 
Lahiaiae 

Perennial 

Europe 

Pineapple 

ArittMU  satiM 

Bromelia  Family 
BromeUaoeae 

Perennial 

Mex.,  Cent.  America, 
Coltunbia 

Piatachio  Nnt 

Plum 

(Prune) 

Piataeia  vera 
Pruntu  domettica 

Sumao  Family 
Arutcar^iaceae 

Rose  Family 
'  Roaaeeae 

Shrub 
Small  tree 

Persia,  Syria 
Aaia  Minor,  Penia 

Pomegranate 

Punica  Oratiatum 

Myrtle  Family 
Myrtaoeae 

Tree 

Persia,  A^^ianiatail 
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EooNono  Imporancs. 


CultiTstion  deTelop«d  In  Uiddle  Ases. 
Unknown  to  Oreelu  «nd  Roin»n«.~  Fint 

SUnted  In  the  Unitod  SUtM  br  Sputiib  M 
t.  AnfMUaa.  Florida,  In  1562. 

How 


Lone  mUlTited  in 
diffusea  la  all  tropical 


rrgioni. 


Cultivated  hf  OharlanacBa. 
into  England  in  1548. 


lotroduced 


CnltiTatfon  d«v«lop«d  In  cantral 
Bontham  Europe  dnrinc  Uiddla  Agia. 


and 


CnltiTation  appcan  to  havo  b«gnn  with 
the  Roman  •  and  Greelu.  Now  widely 
prown  in  Xoropo,  North  Amarica,  and  Alia 
aa  far  eaat  aa  India. 

Long  culHrated  in  ■onthem  Europe  and 
diffused  by  modem  enttlTatlon  in  weatem 
Asia. 

Ouhirated  hj  Lake  Dwellen  of  Bronia 
Ace  and  bj  ancient  Qreeka.  Mentioned  bj 
Tneophraatna. 


CnltiTation  prnbhrtorle  In  China.  Intro- 
duced amang  U reeks  and  Romans  about 

100. 

Ancient  cultiTstion  in  South  America. 
Found  in  ancient  Perurian  tombs.  Intro- 
duced into  Africa  about  1500.  Important 
in  the  United  Statea  linca  1866. 


PrehistoricallT  eultlrated  by  Lake  DweB- 
en  of  Bronxe  Ace.  Ifentkmed  by  Homer, 
TheophraatuB,  and  Plloir. 


Long  cuttiratad.  Used  u  a  medicine  br 
Hippocratea  «00  B.  0.  In  Kiddle  Acra 
waa  one  of  thf  nort  prised  and  eonlj 
■picei. 

Earl)'  cnltivation  In  the  West  Indies. 
Introduced  into  Europe  in  sixteenth  cen- 
tary. 

Commercial  CnltiTation  for  oil  began  in 
Surrey,  England,  about  ITAO.  Now  ex- 
tended  to  the  United  State*.  Also  culti- 
vated in  Japan. 


In  cultiratloB  at  time  of  Spanish  dis- 
covery in  tropical  America.  Introduced  in 
sixteenth  century  into  India  and  Guinea: 
recently  into  Tlorida,  California,  and 
Hawaii. 


Lonr  cultivated  in  western  Alia, 
troduced  Into  Italy  about  BO, 


In- 


Extansirely  cultivated  by  the  Romans, 
Uentioned  by  Pliny.  The  prune  is  a  va- 
riety that  produces  fruit  containing  a  high 
pereentage  ol  augar,  which  can  be  dried 
without  renoring  Che  akina  or  atoaea. 


ColtlTated  throughout  hiatoric  time.  Rep- 
reeented  In  andent  Aaayrian  and  Egyptian 
scnipturea.  Introduced  into  OUna  150 
B.  0.  OnlUvated  in  the  Unitad  Btataa  in 
Florida  and  OaUforaU. 


The  most  important  ■ubtropicsi  fruit.  Cultivated  in  India, 
Japan,  East  India  Islands,  Ifedilerranean  eoontries,  Braill,  and 
Jamaica,  In  the  United  Btatea  commercial  production  limited  to 
California  and  Florida,  California  leading  in  production. 

Valuable  fruit.  Extensively  cultivated  in  tropical  conntrlei; 
not  exported  to  an^  extent.  The  wild  papaw,  Atimina  triloba, 
of  the  southern  United  States,  is  an  entirely  different  plant. 

Widely  grown  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  flavoring 
plant  and  for  garniahings,  but  relatively  an  an  important 
vegetable. 

Limited  cultivation  as  a  winter  vegetable  In  the  United  Btatea 
and  in  Europe,  bnt  little  need  in  comparison  with  the  leading 
vegetablea. 

Yalnable  for  food  and  forage.  Grown  on  a  largo  scale  in 
Europe  for  the  aeeda  used  for  food  aud  to  a  limited  extent  tor 
fodder;  alao  much  grown  in  Canada,  but  cultivation  leas  im- 
portant In  tha  United  Statoa,  where  it  Is  not  as  popular  fbr  food 
aa  tha  bean. 

Esteemed  fodder  plant,  but  If  aeeda  are  used  for  food  in  quan- 
tities, becomes  dangerous  to  health.  Cultivation  moetly  In  Italy 
and  Spain. 

Highly  prised  garden  ve^able.  Cultivated  in  Europe,  Aala. 
and  the  United  States.  Chiefly  ueed  aa  green  vegetable,  but  ^ao 
for  fodder.  Ranlca  seventh  in  aereaga  among  minor  vagatablea  in 
the  United  States.  Canning  green  peas  has  now  become  an  im- 
portant industry. 

Extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  second  only  to 
the  apple  ss  an  orchard  fruit  in  the  United  States.  California, 
Michigan,  Georgia,  and  Texas  lead  in  production. 

Now  grown  in  all  warm  regions,  and  in  the  last  40  years  has 
become  important  crop  ia  the  United  States.  Yield,  about 
12,000,000  bushels,  of  which  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama  produce  three  fourths,  ranking  in  order  named.  In 
thla  country  crop  ia  largely  eaten  as  roasted  peanats,  but  in 
Europe  quantities  of  peanut  oil  are  produced. 

Wide  cultivation  in  temperate  regions,  but  chEefljr  In  France 
and  the  United  States.  Ranks  fourth  among  American  orchard 
fruits,  being  preceded  by  the  apple,  peach,  and  plum.  Chiefly 
grown  in  California,  New  Yorlc,  and  Michigan. 

The  most  commonly  and  widely  used  apice.  Extenaively  cul- 
tivated In  East  and  West  Indies,  Slam,  and  Malay  Peninsula, 
whence  millions  of  pounds  are  exported. 


Alao  known  as  cayenne  pepper  or  chili.  Much  grown  in 
tropical  Africa  and  America,  but  less  generally  used  than  black 
pepper. 

Essential  oil  very  widely  used  in  flavoring,  in  making  menthol, 
and  in  medicine.  Grown  in  England  and  Japan,  but  chiefly  In 
tlie  United  States,  about  one  half  of  the  commercial  crop  being 
produced  in  Michigan,  mostly  in  St.  Joseph  county.  Japan's 
crop  ia  next  in  importance  and  la  largely  used  in  making  mentboL 

Highly  prized  and  increasingly  popular  aubtnmlcal  fruit  until 
recently  imiwrtant  in  greenhouse  cultivation  in  Europe,  bnt  cul- 
ture under  ^asi  now  relatively  unimportant,  the  marketa  being 
supplied  from  increaaing  outdoor  plantations  In  the  Asorca. 
norUiem  Africa,  Queen  aland,  Bahamaa,  Weat  Indies,  and 
Florida,  tha  latter  cultivating  npwarda  of  14,000.000  planta. 
Sparingly  grown  in  California  and  Hawaii. 


Nut  highly  priced  for  flavoring  and  for  oil. 

S.  Europe  and  N,  Africa, 


Onkivatad  In 


Extensive  cultivation  throughout  temperate  regiona.  Third 
most  important  orchard  fruit  in  the  United  States,  exceeding 
8,000,000  bushels,  California  growing  two  thirds.  All  prunes 
produced  In  the  United  Slates  grown  in  the  Pacific  States:  first 
prune  orchard  planted  at  San  JosC,  Oalifomla,  in  1870.  Many 
eastern  plums  are  cultivated  varieties  of  the  native  specwa, 
Fmims  amerieann. 

Widely  cultivated  and  hl^ly  priicd  fruit  In  S.  Europe,  K. 
Africa,  and  India;  aparini^  grown  In  Florida  and  Calif orala. 
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GomiOH  Namb. 

ScncNTtna  Hamc 

Pum  Fawlt. 

CHAaJLCTOL 

Ostonc. 

Poppy 

Pt^Muer  aommtfwrum 

Poppy  Family 
Papavcrwjeae 

Annual 

Bfedltsrranean  basin 

FoUtO 

fiToIanam  tuberoaum 

Potato  Family 
Bokmopgae 

Perennial 

Mountains   of  ^rop- 
leal  America,  Chile 
to  llcKico 

v/mciiIib  p  »niiiy 

RmaTI  tnwt 

jiLezicu 

Pnnipkln 

Otumrbita  Pepo 

GkHird  Family 

Annual 

Tenqt.  N.  Amertca 

Pnnlan* 

Portvtaca  oleroeoa 

Punlane  Family 
PortvJaeaeeae 

Annual 

Central  and  W.  Asia, 
Greece 

Quine* 

Cytlonio  viUgarit 

Row  Family 

Small  tree 

Persia,  Asia  Minor 

Qulnoa 

Chanopodium  Quinoa 

GooBefoot  Family 
Chenopodiaoeae 

Annual 

Colombia,  Pent 

Raphanua  wativua 

ACustard  Family 
Orticiferas 

Annual 

Temperate  Aria 

Bap* 

Braaglca  Vapua 

Mustard  Family 
Vnujifmrae 

Biennial 

Europe 

Baspbttrry  (Black) 

Rubua  oeoidentaUa 

Rose  Family 

Small  shrub 

Eastern  U.  S^  Canada 

Baapbarry  (Red) 

Rubua  idaeiu 

Rose  Family 

Shrub 

Temp.  Europe^  Asia 

Bhnbarb 

Rheum  RhapoHtioum 

Buckwheat  Family 

Perranial 

China 

Bloa 

Oryta  Mtiva 

Grass  Family 
Orom^Heae 

Annual 

India 

By* 

Secale  eenala 

Orass  Family 
Qramin«a0 

Annual 

Eastern  Temperate 
Europe,    north  of 
the  Danube 

Saffiover 

(Me  CarUiamiDe) 
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Knowa  to  ths  Lske  Dwallsrg.  Used  bj 
Ondu  and  Bonutni.  X«atton«d  br  Homer. 


CaltiTstloa  tndent  in  Pern.  Wideljr  dif- 
fnwd  from  Chile  to  Oolombln  at  time  of 
Spanish  diicoveiT  bat  no  evidence!  of  cut- 
tore  in  Mexico  or  hj  North  American  In- 
dian!. Introdnced  Into  what  ia  now  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  lata  in  the  listoentb 
eentnrr.  Bronsfat  to  Enropa  flrat  by  tha 
Spaniards  aartr  Is  tha  aiztaenth  cSBtnrjr 
and  to  EBgUnd  by  Blr  Walter  BaMsb  1b 
1585. 

Ooltivetfld  In  Uezleo  before  the  Spanlih 
conqneet.  One  ot  lint  American  planta 
talcen  to  Old  World.  Introduced  Into  8. 
Enrope.  Aala,  and  Africa.  Now  widely 
nataralii«d. 

CnltiTated  br  Indiana  at  time  of  aarliest 
dlBGoveriea  In  the  Cnlted  SUtea. 


DIffnaed  in  cnltiTatlon  thronghont  the 
world  lince  earlieiC  timea.  Now  exten- 
■irelr  natursUied  in  the  United  SUtaa. 

OBttlTatloa  yaj  aadent  In  W.  Asia  and 
In  Oreeee.  Ifentlonad  by  FhUarcb  and 
PUn7. 


Exteoaire  ancient  cuitiTatlon  la  the 
Andean  plateao,  Colombia  to  ChUa.  Waa 
ataple  food  for  aattrM  ot  lUi  radon  at 
data  of  Bpanlah  conqneat. 

Cattlvatad  in  garden  •  from  China  to 
Enrope  tinea  ancient  timea.  ICentioaed  in 
Chineaa  reeorda  1100  B.  C. 

PnUttorlo  coiaTation  In  Europe. 


OoHlratlon  bataa  In  tlie  United  Statai  In 
1883.    Now  Buwral  In  Eaatem  Butea. 


Long  and  widely  enltlrated  Is  northern 
Europe;  iparind7  in  the  United  Statea. 


In  Enrope  lone  grown  aa  TOgotaUa, 
foliage  plant,  and  n>r  mdieinal  propertlea 
of  toe  root. 


Mentioned  la  Ohinaaa  reoarda  dating 
bade  to  2800  B.  0.  Oaltlration  la  B. 
United  autea  began  bofoce  1700. 


Leaat  ancient  of  Old  World  eereala.  Un- 
known to  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  mentioned 
hj  Pliny.  OnltfTBtton  probablr  did  not 
antedate  the  Ohriatian  Era  in  Boman  conn- 
triaa,  bnt  mnr  ban  bean  mm  andent  In 
Bnaioa  aad.  Tlinaau 


Bcxnnniia  ImaxAxm. 


Bonrca  of  opium,  which  is  the  moat  important  drug  ia  eom- 
mercflv  and  of  poppy  oil.  Much  enltlrated,  the  Gangea  region  of 
India  leading  fn  production,  bnt  largely  grown  ia  Cuiaa,  Aaiatie 
Tnrkey,  and  Egypt.  Opinm  conanmption  greatest  In  China  and 
Burma.  Uaed  in  tlio  United  Statea  and  Europe  chiefly  in 
manufacture  of  morphine  and  codeine. 

Stands  second  only  to  com  aa  the  most  Important  ctmtrlbntion 
of  America  to  the  food  planta  of  the  world.  PrefiminenUr  the  ntoat 
important  vegetabla  grown  in  Europe  and  America.  World  crop 
eaormooa,  exceeding  8,000,000,000  bushels;  in  buUc  mrpaailnc 
by  about  one  hi^  uie  world  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  or  oata.  Ow- 
many,  Russia,  Austria- Hnagary,  France,  the  United  Btatoa,  aad 
Great  Britain  chief  producers  in  order  named.  Oemuuiy  growa 
one  third  of  tha  world  erop^  Buiala  ona  fifth.  In  the  united 
BtatM  grown  in  erery  state  and  territory,  also  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaaka. 

Grown  tm  fralt  In  ICaditemnean  eonntriea  and  Bonfliwsst 
Asia.  Alao  ued  aa  badge  plant  and  ai  iood  plant  lor  oodklnaal 
insect.  The  tufta,  a  doaehr  related,  path^  wentleal,  vadei,  ia 
highly  Tslned  for  fruit  In  ICezleo. 


Formerly  much  grown  lor  taUa  naa  In  the  United  Statea^  but 
now  largely  aoppHUttad  by  Improved  varletlea  ol  aqnadh.  Stilt 
extensively  planted,  moat  Irevuntly  In  eom  Md^  for  itoeic 

feeding. 

Cultivated  as  a  pot  herb  in  Europe.  Ia  a  oommon  garden 
weed  in  the  United  States.  Barely  used  ss  a  vegetable,  though 
frequently  fed  to  animals,  particularly  to  pigs. 

A  minor  orchard  fruit  not  exten^dy  crown  flto«d>  tn- 
qnestly  used  for  flavoring,  prsaarvlng,  and  frillea  la  Xnr^a  md 
the  United  Statea.   Z<argeit  Amaslean  wdutrds  uo  In  iraitam 

Now  York, 

Ileal  made  from  aaeda  diief  food  of  paiQb  lnhaTfHInf  Utt  U|A 
plateana  ol  Ofrfraibla,  Pent,  and  Chile. 


Cnltirated  In  all  temperate  redons.  Terr  common  In  gardena 
and  univeraally  used  aa  table  vegetatde  In  tno  United  Statea. 


Widely  grown  In  Buopa  lor  oil  from  tha  aaeda,  for  groan 
muinring.  and  aa  frean  Adder  lor  ihaapb  Sportagl^  gnnm  in 
tha  Uaitad  Sutea  for  stock  food. 

OuttlTaled  only  In  North  America.  The  leading  bnah  fruit  of 
the  United  Statea  and  aacond  only  to  the  atrawberry  among 
smaU  fmita.  New  York,  Mldtigan,  Ohio,  aad  Feuurlranla, 
ranking  In  the  order  named,  grow  over  one  haU  of  lam  total 
crop,  wbidt  exceeds  75,000,000  qnarls. 

Extensively  cnltlvated  in  Europe.  Both  this  speelea  and  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  wild  red  raapberry  lRv,bvs  idMvt  var. 
aevUatUMtwu—)  are  widalr  grown  in  the  United  SUtes,  bnt  pro- 
duction Is  small  compared  to  that  of  the  Hack  raapberry. 

GanarallT  grown  In  the  United  Btataa  aa  no  aarly 
table.   Onutvatloa,  ralatlvdy,  of  minor  lavOTtuw- 


Grown  In  Immense  qnanUtles  In  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
where  It  U  the  diief  food,  sustalnlnc  about  one  ttiird  of  the 
human  race ;  also  grown  In  coastderablo  qnantltlea  In  8,  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  the  United  Btatea.  Onltivation  In  tha  United  SUtea 
began  In  Georgia  and  the  OaroUnaa  la  1700.  LouMaaa  now 
nowa  three  flttha  of  the  crop.  South  Carolina,  Hawaii,  aad 
Georgia  following  in  the  order  named. 

Fifth  in  importance  among  the  great  cereals;  outranked  only 
by  wheat,  com,  rice,  and  oata.  Russia  produces  about  one  bsLf 
of  the  world  crop,  Germany  second,  Austris  third,  altogether 
some  seven  eightha  of  the  world  crop.  A  leading  food  atuil  la 
northern  Europe:  la  made  into  "bUdi  bread."  Unimportant 
crop  la  the  Unitai  States,  eoa^Unc  in  valua  only  oae  par  ssaL 
of  oar  oarsali. 
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COMHOH  NAm. 

SciKNTinc  Namb. 

Plant  Pahilv. 

CBASAcrsa. 

Ohuun. 

Smfinm 

Crociu  aativua 

Iria  Family 
Iridaceae 

Perennial 

Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
lUly 

Sainfoin 

Onobrj/chia  aatim 

Pea  Family 
Leguminoaae 

Perennial 

Temp.  Eur..  W.  Asia 
south  of  Caspian  Sea 

Sapodilla 

Achraa  Sapota 

Sapodilla  Family 
Bapotaceae 

Tr«! 

('ent.  Am.,  W.  Indies 

Sea  VMm 

Crambe  ■  marittma 

Mustard  Family 
Cruciferae 

Perennial 

Western  Europe 

fl— ame 

£!ewm«in  tMdiotm 

Bignonia  Family 
Bignoniaccae 

Annual 

Sunda  Islands 

Sisal  Hamp 

Agave  aiaaUna 

AmarylliB  Family 
AmarjfUidaceae 

Small  trra 

Mexica,  Central  Am. 

Borffhnm  Cana 

Sorghum  ntoharatum 

Grass  Family 
Oramineae 

Annual 

Tropical  Africa 

g--l-L.l— 1- 

Spinaeia  oIwocm 

Goosefoot  Family 
Chenopodiaceae 

Annual 

Tfc  J  - 

I'eraia 

fli  1  a  iiiliai  1 II 

(Anaerican) 

Roaaoeae 

I^ftffwn  n  in  1 

V  E.  IT  S.  raiuidm 

Strawberry 

(Chilean) 

Fragraria  ehilentit 

Rose  Family 
Eoaaeeae 

Perennial 

Chile,  California 

Strawberry 
(European) 

Fragraria  veaca. 

Rose  Family 
ifosaoeae 

Perennial 

Temp.  Eur.,  W.  Asia, 
E.  North  America 

Sn^ar  Cana 

Saecharum  offeinarum 

Grass  Family 
Oratnineae 

Annual 

East  Indies 

Rhua  Coriaria 

Sumac  Family 
Anaeardiaoeac 

small  tree 

\f(^I  iter  ran  ean  basin. 
Southwest  Asia 

Sunflower 

Helianthus  annutu 

Sunflower  Family 
Compotitae 

Annual 

West  Centra)  U.  8. 

Sweat  Potato 

Ipomaea  Batatas 

Convoh-ulus 
Family 
Convolvvtaceae 

Perennial 

Trop.  Am.,  E.  Ind.(1) 
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OF 

Known 

CULTl- 
VAlfON. 

HmoucAi.  NOTXS, 

EcDNOinc  Impobtanck. 

4000 

CultiTaUon  remotely  Bncieot  In  W.  ABi:t. 

The  dried  flower  parts  fumisli  a  dye  widely  used  in  coloring 
and  flavoring  eonfeetloDuy.    Now  most  extensively  culUvatod  in 

Spain. 

600 

CuItivBtion  appears  to  beffnn  in 
France  About  1400. 

Uudi  cultivated  In  Europe  for  pasturage  and  bay.  Alnwtt 

unknown  in  the  United  States. 

iiOO 

CultiTktion  antedfttet  Spanwb  discoveir 
in  tropical  America.  Since  mneh  diffused 
in  tropical  regioM  of  India  and  EMt  India 
IslanoL 

Snb-acid  fruit  much  used  for  desserts  In  Welt  Indies  and 
other  tropical  conntriea  where  it  la  cultivated. 

900 

Cnltlvatfon  deTdeped  in  Bnrt^^  in  the 
elf  hteen^  century. 

land,  whara  it  la  a  widely  grown  vegetabla.  OnlUvatlon  limited 
dsewbere. 

4000 

CnltiTBtlon  Tcrr  ancient  in  Sun  da  Is- 
laDOB.  introaucea  into  inaia  aboot  luvu 
B.  0.;  Xopt,  abont  SOO  B.  0.;  in  Braul 
before  iSso. 

Seeds  used  for  food  and  yield  oil  used  simllsrlv  to  olive  oil 
as  a  food  and  ooametle.  Mudi  cultivated  In  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical oountriea  of  the  Old  Worid,  parUcalarly  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  Egypt,  and  Central  Africa. 

500 

Lone  cultivated  to  limited  extent  in  Uex- 
ico  and  Central  America.  Oreat^  increased 
in  Tueatan  during  last  25  yeara. 

Valuable  coarse  fiber  plant.  Cultivation  an  important  indua- 
try  in  Mexico,  particularly  in  Yucatan,  and  in  Central  America; 
greatly  increaaed  in  recent  years  by  extensive  use  of  fiber  in 
making  binding  twine  for  American  harvesting  machines. 

4700 

Anciently  cnltirated  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  Obina.  Haay  Tarietlea  nov  grown 
thraai^Bt  the  wend. 

Extenaively  grown  throuriunit  tba  world,  eqwdaUy  la  <Stina, 
India,  Egypt,  and  central  Africa,  for  seeds,  ayrup,  and  fodder. 
Long  eultivatimi  baa  developed  several  important  varietiea. 
Theae  are  the  non-iacdkariaa,  enbradnf  Kafir  com,  donrra,  rice 
corn,  Jerusalem  com.  and  broom  com,  grown  for  we  seeds  and 
fodder;  and  the  aaeoharine,  embracing  the  well-known  sorghum 
canes,  grown  for  syrup  and  fodder.  Sorghum  cane,  broom  corn, 
and  Kafir  corn  are  extensively  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Hyrup  production  reached  maximum  about  1880;  has  rapidly 
declined  owing  to  introduction  of  glucose  syrups  made  from  com. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  lead  in  syrup  pro- 
duction. Fodder  production  increasing  notably  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  semi-arid  districts.  (See  Broom  Com  and  Eafif 
Corn.) 

Cultivated  in  Europe  and  America  for  young  leavea  lued  aa 
greens.    In  wide  use  aa  a  minor  vegetable. 

aooo 

OnMratlon  andent  in  W.  Asia.  Bron^t 
Into  China  by  Obaag-kiea  about  150  B.  0. 
Introduced  Into  Europe  in  fifteenth  oen- 
tuiy. 

800 

Introduced  into  England  in  1629.  The 
principal  itrawberry  grown  in  the  United 
Btatee,  where  culture  became  important 
with  introduction  of  Hovey'e  etrawberry  in 
1834. 

Most  important  sinall  fruit  of  the  United  States;  grown  in 
every  state  and  territory;  annual  yield  upwards  of  250,000,000 
quarts,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  Tennessee,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  leading  in  production. 

800 

Introduced  into  France  from  Chile  in 
1715.  Now  much  croaaed  wiUt  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  European  strawberry  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Pure  Bpecfes  not  much  cultivated,  but  valuable  crosses  with  the 
other  cultivated  species  are  in  extenaiva  enltivation  in  Snnme 
and  America.  Qrows  wild  weat  of  the  Cordilleras  In  CtttUe,  aao 
in  California. 

500 

Cultivation  began  in  fifteenth  century. 
Now  much  crossed  with  preceding,  forming 
new  varieties. 

Widely  grown  la  gardens  In  England  and  K.  Bnropa. 

2000 

Brought  to  Europe  t»  Crusaders.  In- 
trodneed  into  Braall,  Mexico,  and  West 
Indies,  ISOCi-lSfiO. 

Until  within  50  years  the  chief  aource  of  sugar,  but  now 
second  to  the  sugar  beet.  In  cultivation  throughout  tropical 
regions.  Grown  extensively  in  East  and  West  Indies,  Hawaii, 
Brasii,  Argentina,  Peru,  Ifexica,  and  Louisiana.  Cuba,  Java, 
Hawaii,  and  Louiataifa  lead  in  production,  growing  over  one 
half  of  the  world  crop  of  cane  mgar. 

fiOO 

Onhirated  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily  for 
the  leavea,  which  are  used  in  tanning. 

Leaves  valuable  in  tanning,  subserving  the  same  use  as  tan 
bark.  Cultivation  increasing  in  southern  Europe,  particularly  in 
Sicily.  The  leaves  of  wild  American  aumaca  have  been  gathered 
for  export  in  considerable  quantities,  particulariy  In  Tlii^nla. 

wo 

In  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  who  used 
seeds  for  food  and  hnir  oil,  at  period  of 
early  discoveries.  Introduced  into  Europe 
about  1550,  Ueutloned  by  Charoplain  in 
Ola  travels,  luiu. 

Grown  in  Egypt,  India,  and  particularly  In  southern  Russia 
for  seeds,  yielding  a  vBluable  oil.  Seeds  fed  to  poultry,  the  seed 
cake  to  stock.  Sparingly  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  except 
for  ornament,  altbou^  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Arisona 
report  small  crops  of  aeeds. 

aooo 

Widely  cultivated  in  tropical  oouatriea. 
Ancient  in  China  and  antedating  Spanish 
discovery  in  West  Indies. 

Most  important  vegetable  In  tropical  and  subtropical  countries, 
where  it  is  extenaiveTy  cultivated.  Second  only  to  the  potato  in 
the  United  States;  widely  grown  in  the  South,  Ooorgfa,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  producing 
over  half  of  the  total  crop,  which  in  acreage  and  TBlue  ia  about 
one  fifth  that  of  the  poUto. 
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Introduced  Plant*.  A  well  populated  region, 
where  agriculture  is  extensiTe,  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  the  surviving  native  plants,  a  large  num- 
ber which  have  been  introduced  in  various  ways 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ships  of 
modern  commerce  have  taken  the  rat  and  the 
cockroach  to  every  seaport,  and  likewise  have 
transported  many  plants  which  have  become 
established  in  the  vegetation  of  new  regions. 
An  introduced  plant  which  maintains  itself  per> 
manently  la  said  to  he  naturalized;  if  it  sumvea 
only  temporarily  and  locally  it  is  called  adven- 
titious. Colonization  and  trade  have  dilTused 
hundreds  of  the  plants  of  Europe  in  other  con- 
tinents. In  turn,  Europe  has  received  many 
foreign  plants,  and  there  is  a  continuous  inter- 
change Between  various  regions  of  the  world. 
Nearly  all  these  widely  distributed  plants  are 
herbs^ — a  large  number  being  the  field,  garden, 
and  wayside  weeds  that  accompany  agriculture 


everywhere.  The  nufober  of  introduced  shrubs 
and  trees  which  liave  become  thoroughly  natural- 
ized is  small.  Some  plants,  like  the  En^ish 
sparrow  and  European  raUsit  among  animals, 
have  become  pestiferous  after  gaining  a  foothold 
in  a  new  region,  such  as  the  Canada  thistle, 
Russian  thistle,  and  other  troublesome  weeds. 

In  that  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  lyir^  east  of  the  northwest  comer  of 
Minnesota  and  extending  south  to  Kansas  and 
Tennessee,  containing  three  fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  raost  extensive  agriculture  of  North 
America,  about  4,000  species  of  ilowering  plants 
are  found.  Of  these,  666,  or  almost  exactly  one 
sixth,  are  naturalized  plants,  mostly  introduced 
from  Europe,  although  many  other  regions  have 
contributed.  Consequently,  the  flora  of  this 
area  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  one 
foreign  to  each  five  native  species.  No  other 
region  in  North  America  contains  so  laria  a 
Digitized  by  VjOOgFC 
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CalUntioB  Midait  In  FolyBflBU,  Rekdiod 
Chins  bafora  100  B.  0.  anil  lone  caltiv»ted 
In  IndU  and  XgrV^    Hentionaa  by  PUsf. 

Maotkmad  Is  OhlneM  reeords  dating 
2700  B.  0.  KzUDBlrelr  irrown  In  India 
ainoe  1870.  Enarlmantalv  gevwn  in  the 
■onthen  Ualtod  StoUa. 


NanMd  for  TlmotbT'  Hauoa,  irbo  Intro- 
damd  the  aeed  in  tb»  GaroUnaa  about  1730. 


Almost  QDlTarull;  used  hy  Indiana  of 
North  and  South  America  ainea  ancient 
timea.  Tobacco  plpea  abundant  in  Aitec 
tomba,  alao  fauna  among  ramaina  of  the 
Honnd  Bnildera.  Introdueod  Into  Earopa 
b7  Oviedo  about  1520.  OaUlvatad  br  flrat 
colon  lata  in  Tlrginla. 


OoltiTat«d  is  Pam  at  time  of  Spanish 
diaeorerr.  Pormarl7  ealled  "Lore  Apple" 
and  conaidered  poiaonoua,  bnt  darinc  last 
century  cultivatfen  haa  baeona  axtanalTe 
in  all  temperate  elimatea. 


Prebtatorio  In  Esrope^  bnt  net  kmnrn  to 
andant  BfTptluu,  fitwtrtw^  or  fThlnwa. 


In  entttratlon  bjr  Aa  at  tha 

time  of  date 

Terr  anciently  cnltiTated  bj  Zgrptiana. 
Uoat  extanaiTe  eoltfratlon  in  tha  United 
SUtaa  la  in  tha  Sontham  Statea;  in  £u- 
npci  in  aontham  Bonia. 


CnltiTstion  prehistoric  in  Asia.  Grown 
by  the  Lake  Dwellers,  ancient  Ecrptians, 
and  by  the  Ohineee  aa  early  m  2700  B.  C. 
Like  maise,  wheat  ii  unknown  in  a  wild 
aUte.  Origin  not  eaUbllahad  with  cer- 
tainty, but  weight  of  eridaaea  indleatea  tlia 
Bnphratea  region. 

Long  cuItiTatioB  in  East  Indies  and 
Paellle  Islawda.  Now  a^aad  to  many  trop- 
ical eonatrlaa. 


A  leadloe  food  plant  in  the  Paelfle  Islands,  where  it  ia  widdy 
cuhlratad.    The  starchy  root  ia  made  into  bread  or  poL 

Tea  and  eolfee  atand  first  amonf  the  world's  bereraga  planta. 
Dried  laarea  produced  in  Inunensa  qnantitiea  for  agea  oy  enltiva- 
tioa  in  China  and  Japan.  Oultlration  becoming  Terr  aztenalTe 
In  India  and  Ceylon.  Exports  from  India  now  axceeo,  and  those 
from  Ceylon  altnoat  Mual,  the  export  of  China.  Oreat  Brltatn, 
BussU,  and  the  United  States  chief  consnmlng  nations,  England 
naing  about  seven  times  aa  mneh  tea  as  tha  united  Stales,  whlla 
the  proportions  are  rerersed  in  the  consnmption  of  ooffae. 

Uost  Taluable  cultivated  grass  in  the  United  States;  conatitutes 
a  large  part  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  North  Central  and  North- 
eastern Statea, 

Oaltiration  greatly  dllftiBed  since  Spanish  dlseonry.  The 
United  States  la  the  leading  grower,  production  about  equal- 
ing the  total  crop  of  Europe,  which  is  mostly  grown  in 
Anatria,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Prance.  Cultivation,  which  be- 
gan at  first  settlement  of  Jamestown,  became  great  factor  In 
growth  of  Virginia  and  Uarrland.  Kentucky,  North  Oarollna, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  wiaconain,  PennaylTsnia,  and  Oon- 
necticnt  lead  in  production.  Cigara  flrat  made  at  South  Windaor, 
Conn.,  In  1801;  became  conunercialiy  important  after  1850. 
Uae  of  tobaceo  now  widespread  among  Oriental  nations. 

Highly  prized  and  increasingly  popular  vegetable.  Cultivation 
great^  enlarged  in  recent  years  oy  growth  of  the  canning 
indnstry  and  locally  la  of  much  Importance.  Exceeded  In 
acreage  only  by  the  watermelon  and  sweet  com  among  the 
minor  vegetables.  Crop  exceeds  80,000,000  tniahela,  nearly  half 
of  whidi  ia  grown  In  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

Unch  nowa  la  Bnidaad,  northern  Bnropa,  and  Canada  for 
itoek  fted.  mdely,  hnt  iparlai^,  auUlvatad  In  tha  United 
fiutaa.   Used  axbm^valy  aa  table  vagatabla. 

Talnabla  for  laad  and  foracs.  XoA  enlttvated  In  Xwnqn 
bat  rarely  and  not  very  aaeeeaunl^  la  the  United  States. 

The  moat  popular  melon  in  cultivation.  Extensively  pown  in 
warm  climates  throughout  the  world,  bnt  most  abundantly  in 
S.  Ruasla  and  the  B.  United  Statea.  Loads  all  minor  vegetablea 
in  acreage,  being  aurpaaaed  only  by  the  major  vegetables  potato 
and  sweet  potato.  Tsxaa,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ulssouri 
chief  groweia  in  the  order  named. 

The  moat  highly  prlied  cereal  in  cultivation:  the  bread  plant 

fiar  exceUenet  of  western  civilisation.  The  world  crop  snrpaaaes 
D  value  and  commercial  importance  all  other  cereals,  though  the 
total  yield  in  bushels  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  com.  oat^ 
and  rye.  The  leading  wheat  growing  eotintriea  ara  the  United 
Statea  and  Canada,  lEasaia,  Fnne«^  India,  Anstrla,  ItlJy,  Oar- 
many,  and  Argentina. 

The  farinaceous  roots,  reaembllng  but  inferior  to  the  sweet 
potato,  are  an  important  article  of  food  in  tropical  Aala,  Africa, 

and  America,  where  it  is  moch  cultivated. 


proportion  of  introduced  plants.  Of  the  nat- 
uralized plants,  89  are  CompoBitae,  including 
such  common  plants  as  the  burdock,  mayweed, 
ox-«ye  daisy,  several  thistles,  and  the  dandelion; 
66  are  grasses,  including  foxtail  grass,  canarr 
grass,  beard  grass,  sooee  grass,  darnel,  cheat, 
and  crab  grass ;  46  belong  to  the  mustard  family, 
containing  peppergrass,  shepherd's  purse,  mus- 
tards, and  various  cresses ;  42  belong  to  the  mint 
family,  including  hoarhound,  motherwort,  ground 
ivy,  catnip,  thyme,  and  various  mints;  37  belong 
to  the  pulse  or  pea  family,  containing  severu 
clovers,  sweet  clovers,  vetches,  and  vetchlings. 
A  number  of  poisonous  plants  are  included, 
among  them  oeumdine,  foxglove,  hellebore,  hen- 
bane, jinuon  weed,  and  poison  hemlock.  - 

About  four  fifths  of  these  introduced  plants 
belong  to  twenty  leading  plant  families,  and  this 
same  group  of  families  contains  about  two  thirds 


Native  and  Introduced  Flowering 

Northeastern  United  States  and  Cstiad 
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Cyatoldea,  cTBtlds. 
Ciinoldea,  Btone  lilies. 
Blastoidea,  blaatdds. 
Opbiuroidea,  brittle-ttan. 
ABterioldea,  starflBbes. 
Ecblnoidea,  aea  arcblM. 
HoloUmroIdea.  lea  cocumbeia. 

r  Platybelmliithes. 

Rotifera. 
<  NematbelmliitheB. 

I.  Amtellda,  sea  worma. 

IBryozoa,  sea  mosaeB. 
Bracblopoda,  lamp  sbells. 

{Pelecypoda.  IsmelUbranchB,  MralTsa. 
Bcapbopoda,  tnsk-Bbells. 
Ampbiseura,  cblton. 
OBstropoda,  onlTalTes,  bdsHb. 
Cepbslopoda,  nautUua,  cuttleflBh, 

Oru&tacea 

Trlloblta,  trilobltea. 

Olgantoetraca,  horseshoe  crabs. 

EntomoBtrBCB,  ostracolds.  bBniaelei. 

Halacostraca,  lobsterB,  crabs. 
IfTriopods,  oentipada. 
Aracbnoldea,  splden.  MOrpkHU. 
lasecta.  Insects, 

'  Ordoatomata,  lanpreTB. 

(Selacbli,  sharks. 
Holocepball,  Bpook  flBhea. 
DIpDoI,  luBgflshes. 
Teteoskanl.  canoldB  and  tdeoata,  tbe  emnmoQ  Sabea 
Amphibia,  ampbunaas,  batraehiam, 
ReptUla.  reptiles. 
Avea,  birds. 

Uammalla       ( Prototfaeria,  monotremea 

or  J  MetatherlB,  marsupials. 

Mammals        ( Kutberia,  placentals. 


ZOOLOOT. 

Zoology  IB  Uie  acience  of  animal  life.  The 
study  and  knowledge  of  animals  from  different 
]>otnt8  of  view  give  ri»e  to  special  divisiona  of 
zoSlogy.  The  study  of  tlieir  gross  structure  is 
Anatomy ;  of  the  form  and  origin  of  organs. 
Morphology;  of  the  functions  of  organs,  Physi- 
ology; of  minute  structure,  Histology;  of  cell 
atmcture  and  development.  Cytology;  of  classi- 
flcation,  Taxonomy  or  Systematic  ^idlogy;  of 
extinct  animals.  Paleontology;  of  animals  in 
relation  to  man,  Economic  ^Ulogy.  The  study 
of  certain  groups  of  animals  has  been  given 
special  names:  of  mammals.  Mammalogy;  of 
birds,  Ornithology;  of  reptiles,  Herpetology ;  of 
fishes,  Ichthyology ;  of  insects.  Entomology,  etc. 

Systematic  Zoology  or  Taxonomy  treats  of 
the  classification  or  orderly  arrangement  of  ani- 
mals accordii^  to  their  natural  relationships. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  great  pri- 
mary divisions  called  Branches  or  PhyUi. 

Branches  are  divided  into  Gasses. 

Classes  are  divided  into  Orders. 

Orders  are  divided  into  Families. 

Families  are  divided  into  Genera. 

Genera  are  divided  into  Species, 

S|>ecies  are  divided  into  Individuals*. 
Xopienclature  i»  the  naming  of  animal^  and 


the  groups  to  which  the^  belong  so  as  to  make 
the  character  of  the  animal  and  its  place  in 
nature  clearly  understood.  Scientific  nomencla- 
ture is  concerned  with  the  technical  names  uni- 
formly used  by  scientists  of  all  nations.  The 
scientific  name  of  an  animal  consista  of  two 
Latinized  words.  The  first,  the  name  of  the 
genus,  or  the  generic  name,  always  begins  with 
a  capital  letter;  the  second,  the  word  denoting 
the  species,  or  the  specific  name,  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  adjective,  and  b^ns  with 
a  small  letter.  For  example:  the  scientific  name 
of  the  puma,  also  called  cougar,  panther,  and 
mountain  lion,  is  Felia  concolor — Pelia  being  the 
Latin  name  of  the  cat,  and  concolor,  a  Latin  ad- 
jective signifying  uniform  color.  While  this 
animal  has  many  popular  names  in  several  lan- 
guages, its  name  in  scientific  language  is  the 
same  throughout  the  world.  The  further  claasi< 
flcation  of  the  puma  is  as  follows: — 

Branch:  Vertehrata,  Backboned  animals. 

Class:     ^tammaUa.  Mflmnialti. 

Order:     Camivora,  Flegh-eaters. 

Family:  Felidae,  Cat  tribe. 

Genu»:    Felis,  True  cats. 

Species:  concolor,  uniformly  colored. 
A  genus  may  contain  many  species  or  only 
one.   Tliere  art*    numerous    livinc  species  of 
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Felis,  among  which  are  the  lion,  F.  leo;  the  tiger, 
F.  tigrit;  the  leopard,  F.  pardalit;  and  the 
jaguar,  F.  onoa,  but  only  one  living  species  of 
fpraffe,  Oiraifa  eamelopanlalw.  Ukewise  a  fam- 
1I7  may  consist  of  one  or  many  gmera,  an  order 
of  one  or  many  families,  a  class  of  one  or  several 
orders,  and  a  branch  of  one  or  several  classes. 

Just  as  the  buffalo  is  now  disappearing,  and 
as  many  species,  such  as  the  great  auk,  dodo, 
and  ^uagga,  have  become  extinct  very  recently, 
likewise  not  only  an  immense  array  of  species, 
but  whole  genera,  families,  and  orders  of  animals 
have  perislied  in  geologic  timet.  A  complete 
classifieatioD  would  include  all  of  these.  To 
approximate  it  is  the  vast  task  of  paleontolo- 
gists, who  have  already  determined  the  relation- 
Bhips  of  thousands  of  fossil  species.  In  general, 
the  following  outlines  and  descriptions  take  into 
account  only  living  animals,  and  tiie  classifica- 
tions given  are  those  usually  followed  students 
of  existent  groups : — 

ProtOEOa. — The  lowest  forms  of  animal  life. 
They  are  all  one-celled  animals,  and  are  usually 
of  microscopic  size.  They  move  witli  a  rilding 
motion,  are  constantly  changing  form,  and  have 
no  or^ns  or  true  tissues.  Food  is  absorbed  at 
all  points  of  the  surface,  and  is  digested  in  all 
parts  of  the  interior.  The  animals  reproduce  by 
self-diviaion,  one  animal  breaking  up  into  two 
or  more;  or  they  multiply  by  spores  or  germs. 
The  Rhizopoda  (/itfo,  rhiza,  root,  and  mn>c  pom, 
foot),  are  the  lowest  class  of  Protozoa.  They 
all  have  projections  from  the  protoplasm,  called 
paeudopodia.  These  projections  are  used  both  for 
locomotion  and  for  taking  food.  The  lower 
rhizopods  have  no  shdl  or  no  constant  shape. 
The  only  internal  resemblance  to  organs  are 
vacuoles.  The  rhizopods  are  grouped  in  two 
orders:  the  Foraminifera  and  the  Radiotaria. 
The  Foraminifera  {foramen,  a  hole,  and  ferre, 
to  bear)  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  their 
pseudopodia,  which  are  long,  and  connected  with 
one  another  in  a  beautiful  network  of  proto- 
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plasm.  They  have  also  a  shell  or  "test"  of 
calcium  carbonate  or  silica,  or  made  up  of  par- 
ticles of  sand,  mud,  sponge  spicules,  or  other 
foreign  matter  glued  together.  The  shells  may 
be  perforate  or  imperforate.  The  perforations, 
when  present  permit  the  paeudopodia  to  pass 
through.  There  are  also  one  or  more  general 
openings  in  the  shell  to  permit  the  body  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  water,  from 
which  food  is  drawn.  They  vary  in  size  from 
microscopic  up  to  one  inch  in  diameter  (the 
Nummulit^s).   Though  the  shells  are  minute 


they  have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  great 
deposits  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  nave  been 
important  limestone  builders  in  the  past.  There 
are  four  important  families  of  Foraminifera: 
Gromida,  Miliolidn,  Globiginidee,  and  Nummu- 
linidn.  Badiolaria,  the  second  and  higher  group 
of  rhizopodouB  Protozoa,  are  dividra  into  85 
known  families,  comprising  many  thousands  of 
species.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
Protozoa  by  complex  and  beautiful  shells  of 
silicon,  and  a  peculiar  membranous  inner  cap- 
sule. They  supply  food  to  countless  minute 
crustaceans,  which  in  turn  feed  flahes. 

Ooelmtamta.  This  In-ancfa  of  the  animal 
kingdom  consists  of  the  simplest  groups  of  the 
many-eelled  animals  or  Metoxoa,  as  disunguished 
from  the  one^lled  animals  or  Proto«>a.  It 
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includes  two  main  groups,  the  Porifera,  pore- 
bearing  animals  or  sponges,  and  the  Cnidaria, 
animafs  armed  with  stinging  cells,  corals,  sea 
anemones,  and  hydroids.  Some  zoologists  con- 
sider the  Porifera  a  distinct  branch  ranking  be- 
tween the  Protozoa  and  the  Cnidaria,  which 
alone  are  regarded  as  the  true  Coelenterates. 
Sponges  are  usually  attached  like  plants  to 
rocks  or  similar  substances  and  increase  in  size 
by  a  regular  process  of  growth.  The  Cnidaria 
comprise  the  Anthozoa,  or  coral-polyps,  and  the 
Hydrozoa,  or  hydroids  and  medusae.  The  An- 
thoaoa  contain  the  sea  anemones  and  all  of  the 
corals  except  the  millepores.  The  name,  An- 
thozoa, means  flower  animals  in  allusion  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  rayed  tentacles  about  the 
month  in  a  form  which  suggests  a  composite 
flower.  These  tentacles  vary  in  number  from 
two  to  several  hundred  and  are  armed  with 
batteries  of  tinging  cells  {cnidae).  Sea  anemo- 
nes and  most  Cnidaria  are  gorgeously  colored. 
The  Hydrozoa  { Mup,  hudoTf  water,  and  g^t; 
«K)H)  animal)  comprise  the  hydroids  and  me- 
dusae. The  hydroids  are  noted  for  their  delicac; 
and  beauty.  They  live  in  communities  or  col- 
onies; one  group  feeds  the  colony,  another  pro- 
tects it,  and  a  third  is  devoted  to  reproduction. 

Echlnodermata  [Ixlvot,  echinos,  a  hedgeht^, 
and  Hpfia,  derma,  the  skin )  are  the  highest 
group  of  radiate  animals.  They  have  a  tough 
external  covering,  ranging  from  a  leathery  skin 
to  a  well-defined  calcareous  test.  The  radiating 
parts  are  usually  five  in  number.  Echinoder- 
mata  are  provided  with  a  month,  alimentary  ca- 
nal, and  a  digestive  system.  They  move  about  by 
means  of  the  tube-like  feet  with  a  sucking  disc  at 
the  end  by  which  they  cling  to  rocks  and  draw 
themselvcR  about.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  Pelmatozoa,  the  AHtern^^'ia.  and  th«' 
Echinozoa.    Pclnmtozoa  are  with  few  e\ceptionii 
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fixed  to  their  dwelling  places  by  atalks.  Th^ 
inolude  the  CS^vtcudea  or  cntidB,  the  Crinoidea  or 
stone-liliea,  and  the  BlaetoidM  or  blaBtids. 
The  Qratoidea  or  cyBtids,  and  the  Blaatoidea  or 
blaBtids,  now  extinct,  were  abundant  in  Paleozoic 
times.  The  Crinoidea  or  crinoids  are  flower-like 
in  form.  About  300  living  species  called  sea 
lilies,  and  over  2,000  fossil  species,  called 
stone  lilies,  are  known.  The  Asterozoa  include 
the  Ophiuroidea  and  the  Asteroides.  The 
Ophiuroidea  co^trise  the  class  of  brittle  stars 
or  sand  stars.  The^  have  a  small.  Bat,  roundish 
diso  from  which  issue  suddenly  &we  slender, 
cylindrical  amis.  About  600  species  are  known. 
The  Asteroidea  are  starfish.  The  body  is  five- 
sided  and  covered  with  short,  small  spines.  The 
Elchinozoa  include  the  Echinoidea  and  the  Holo- 
thuroidea.  The  Echinoidea  include  the  sea 
urchins,  cake  urchins,  sand  dollars,  and  the 
heart  urchins.  The  sea  urchin  has  a  spherical, 
heart-shaped  or  diac-shaped  body  covered  with 
movable  spines:  The  sand  dollars  have  flat 
round  bodies.  The  Holothuroidea  are  known  as 
sea  cucumbers,  sea  squirts,  and  sea  slt^  The 
body  is  softt  worm-like  in  shape,  and  the  month 
is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  tentacles. 

Tennet  or  Worms. — ^The  animals  in  this 
group  present  so  many  differences  of  structure 
and  habit  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  in  general 
terms  a  group  of  characteristics  which  will 
apply  to  all  of  this  class.  They  have  elongated 
bodies,  no  internal  skeleton ;  both  sides  of  a  line 
drawn  through  the  animal  lengthwise  are  alike, 
and  there  are  distlnet  dorsal  and  lateral  seo- 
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tions.  Nearly  all  have  bodies  composed  of  seg- 
ments which  are  nearly  alike.  Almost  all  have 
powers  of  locomotion;  they  crawl;  have  not 
jointed  or  articulate  legs,  but  fleshy,  unjoipted 
legs,  or  spines,  or  suckers,  or  bristles.  Some  are 
aquatic,  some  terrestrial,  and  some  live  as  para^ 
sites  in  or  on  other  animals.  They  are  grouped 
as  Platyhelminthes,  Rotifers,  Nemathelminthes, 
Gephyrea,  and  Annelida.  The  Platyhelminthes 
(■nXarvc,  platya,  broad,  and  i^fuvc,  helmins, 
worm ) ,  or  flatworms,  have  no  body  cavity  or 
blood  system.  The  body  is  fiat  and  often  thin 
and  leaf-like  or  ribbon-like.  The  fluke  worm  or 
fluke  infesting  the  livers  of  ruminants,  causing 
the  destructive  disease  known  as  rot  in  sheep, 
and  the  tapeworms  parasitic  in  the  human  body 
and  in  other  animals,  are  well-known  examples. 
The  Rotifers  {rota,  a  wheel,  and  ferre,  to  bear) 
or  "wheel  aniinaleules,"  are  minute,  often  micro- 


scopic, and  include  the  smallest  of  ttie  many- 
celud  animals.  The  Nemathelminthes  {v^ia, 
nemo,  a  Uiread,  and  t3ifia>s,  Aelmtns,  a  worm)  are 
worms  which  do  not  occur  in  segmented 
form,  have  long,  cylindrical  bodies,  and  are 
known  as  "round  worms."  The  slun  is  strong 
and  often  wrinkled.  They  are  not  known 
to  possess  any  organs  of  special  sense,  except  that 
of  touch.  All  are  parasitic  except  the  marine 
forms  and  the  paste  and  vinegar  eels.  The 
ascaris  or  roundworm  and  the  pinworm  {Otty- 
urus  vermictUatut)  infest  the  human  intestines, 
and  trichinsB,  minute  worms  living  in  the  mos- 
des  of  the  pig,  when  introduced  into  the  human 
system  cause  the  disease  known  as  trichiniasis 
or  triehinosis.  The  Gephyrea  include  many 
marine  worms,  once  classed  with  the  echino- 
derms  as  Apoda  and  Apedicellata.  The  Anne- 
lida or  Annulata  (annuluaa,  a  little  ring)  are 
composed  of  many  segments  or  rings,  have  a 
head,  and  are  covered  with  bristles  or  hairs 
which  assist  locomotion;  the  blood  is  generally 
red,  but  often  green  or  yellow;  th^  breathe  by 
gills  which,  in  some  eases,  open  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 
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HollUBcoIdea.  These  are  mollusk-like  forms 
and  include  the  Bryozoa  or  sea  mosses  and  the 
Brachiopoda  or  lamp  shells.  The  Bryozoa  are 
minute  marine  animals  growing  in  moss-like  or 
ocHvl-like  colonies  and  secreting  a  calcareous 
zoarlum.  Each  individual  or  zooid  of  the  col- 
ony occupies  a  cell-like  zocecium.  The  mouth  of 
each  zooid  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  tentaclefl 
known  as  the  lophophore.  There  is  no  heart  or 
circulating  system;  multiplication  is  by  bud- 
ding. English  authorities  call  the  group  Poly- 
zoa,  but  American  authorities  use  the  older 
term,  Bryozoa.  The  Brachiopoda  (^pt^Uiv,  bra- 
ehUm,  arm,  and  m6c,  poua,  foot)  have  unequi* 
valvate  and  equilateral  bivalve  shells.  They  have 
no  organs  of  special  sense;  food,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  floating  organisms,  is  brought  to  the 
mouth  by  currents  of  water  induced  by  the  vi- 
brations of  cilia  upon  the  two  long  spiral  arms 
at  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  which  also  assist  in 
respiration.  Brachiopods  adhere  tu  solid  bodies 
by  a  pedicel  or  by  one  of  the  valves  of  the  shell. 
More  than  4,000  species  are  known,  of  which  9S 
per  cent,  are  extinct  and  known  <mfy  In  the 
fossil  state. 

Uollnsoa.  The  moUusks  include  the  fresh- 
water mussels,  clams,  oysters,  snails,  slugs,  cut- 
tlefishes, squids,  oetopi,  and  all  of  the  shellfish 
which  have  a  one-valved  shell.  Instead  of  an 
internal  bony  skeleton,  mollusks  have  a  shell 
which  both  supports  Uie  soft  tissues  and  pro 
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tecti  llie  delicate  purts.  The  parte  of  a  moUnsk 
are  the  head,  the  teunk,  a  foot  or  mnsenlar  or- 
gan by  which  the  animal  moves  about  and  bur- 
rows, and  a  mantle  or  tunic  which  ^olds  the 
body  and  out  of  which  the  growth  of  the  shell 
is  produced.  Sheila  are  of  two  pieces,  the  bear- 
ers of  which  are  called  bivalves ;  or  of  one  piece, 
tmivalves.  Both  land  and  water  forms  are 
known,  but  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more 
numerous.  They  feed  on  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  The  order  is  divided  into  Peleoypoda 
( lamellilH-anchB    and    Invalves ) ,  Scaphopoda 
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(tusk  shells),  Amphineura  (chiton),  Gastrop- 
oda (univalves,  snails,  etc.)>  and  Cephalopoda 
(nautilus,  cuttlefish).  Pelecypoda  {■  ire^Kvc, 
pelekys,  ax,  and  itov^  poua,  foot)  or  Lamelli- 
branchiata  or  Bivalves  or  Acephala  or  Conchif- 
era:  the  shells  of  this  group  are  of  two  pieces 
hii^[ed  together,  sneh  as  those  of  oysters,  elams, 
etc.  The  animals  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the 
little  fresh-water  mollusk  to  that  of  the  giant 
East  Indian  clam  of  three  feet  in  length.  Pele- 
cypoda have  the  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  hear- 
ing, while  some  have  eyes.  The  ears  are  in  the 
foot,  and  the  eyes  are  either  on  the  edges  of 
the  mantle  or  at  the  end  of  the  aiphon.  The 
siphon  is  a  double  tube  formed  by  the  extension 
of  the  mantle  posteriorly.  One  opening  draws 
in  water  laden  with  minute  animalcules,  thus 
supplying  food  and  at  the  same  time  oxygen- 
laaen  water  for  respiration  by  the  gills;  the 
other  opening  furnishes  a  passage  through  which 
the  water  depleted  of  its  oxygen  and  food  parti- 
cles passes  to  the  outside  again. 

The  Scaphopoda  (oxo^,  scaphe,  a  boat  or 
bowl,  and  irovc,  pons,  foot)  includes  the 
tooth-shells  or  tusk-shells.  They  are  common 
in  deep  water  on  muddy  bottoms.  They  are 
shaped  something  like  an  elephant's  tusk,  and 
are  open  at  each  end.  There  are  no  head,  eyes, 
or  heart.  The  di^ng  foot  is  small.  The  sheila 
were  used  1^  the  Indians  on  the  Northwest 
coast  as  necklaces  and  other  ornaments,  and  aa 
"shell  money,"  which  they  call  ki-qua.  The 
pieces  of  shell  were  ground  down  to  a  definite 
shape  and  carefully  made.  The  Amphineura 
{&fi^,  amphi,  around,  and  vevpav,  neuron,  a 
nerve)  are  characterized  by  an  arrangement  of 
the  nervous  ^stem,  in  which  two  lateral  and 
two  ventral  nerve  trunks  are  bound  together  and 
are  furnished  with  ganglia  throughout  the  entire 
length.  The  shell  is  either  in  eight  pieces  or 
absent.  They  are  of  small  size  and  are  found 
in  the  warmer  seas.  The  chitons  have  an  eight- 
piece  shell,  and  can  roll  themselves  up  in  balls 
for  protection.  They  cling  to  rocks  and  adhere 
despite  the  heaviest  surf.  Over  200  species  are 
known.  The  Oastropoda  {yrumjp,  gaater,  the 
stomsch,  and  mvc  poua,  foot)  include  snails, 
slugs,  limpets,  periwinkles,  whelks,  and  many 
other  one-sheDed  or  one-valved  shell  mollusks. 


Thi^  are  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  Mol- 
luflca.  They  all  move  about  by  the  pulling  or 
pushing  force  of  a  single  foot.  Breathing  is  car- 
ried on  in  some  by  a  single  gill;  in  others,  by  a 
pair  of  gills ;  and  in  still  others,  by  lungs.  The 
bead  bears  tentacles,  on  the  tips  of  which  are 
the  eyes.  In  some  cases  the  eyes  are  upon  a 
pair  of  stalks  which  can  be  thrust  or  drawn  in 
at  will.  The  shells  are  in  many  cases  beauti- 
fully marked  and  colored.  The  mode  of  breath- 
ing is  made  the  basis  of  further  classification. 
The  C^halopoda  (  Kttd^t  kephale,  head,  and 
mfic,  poua,  foot)  are  the  highest  group  of  mol- 
lusks. They  have  a  circle  of  fieshy  arms  around 
the  mouth  in  front  of  the  head.  These  arms 
are  tentacles  or  "feet."  By  these  they  catch  and 
hold  their  prey  and  also  creep  about.  Cephalo- 
pods  can  swim  rapidly  forward  or  backward, 
which  they  accomplish  by  ejecting  spurts  of 
water,  and  thus  propel  themselves.  Only  the 
nautilus  haa  an  ext^nal  shell.  The  ootopods  or 
octopi  have  eight  tentacles  or  arms  around  the 
mouth.   They  are  often  called  "devilfish." 

Arthropoda. — ^Ilie  Arthropoda  l&pOov,  ar- 
thron,  a  joint,  and  mis,  pova,  a  foot)  include 
all  of  the  invertebrates  having  jointed  append- 
ages. There  are  more  speeies  in  this  than  m  any 
other  branch  of  the  animal  kingd<Hn.  The 
bodies  consist  of  segments  or  rings  covered  with 
an  outer  body  wall  or  hardened  cuticle,  called 
the  exoskeleton.  The  eyes  of  all  arthropods  are 
compound,  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  eyes. 
The  divisions  are:  Crustacea  (trilobites,  horse- 
shoe crabs,  ostracodes,  barnacles,  lobstws,  and 
crabs),  Kyrlapodft  (ccntipeds),  Arachuoidaa 
(spiders  and  scorpions),  and  Insecta  (insects). 
The  Crustacea  [cruata,  a  shell)  include  lob- 
sters, crabs,  crawfish,  shrimps,  prawns,  barna- 
cles, etc.  All  live  in  water,  though  a  few  are 
met  with  in  damp  places,  such  u  the  wood 
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lice  and  water  bugs.  The  crustaceans  have  gills 
and  two  pidrs  of  antenna  or  feelers.  Sea 
eptders  are  a  form  of  Crustacea  having  a  long 
slender  body  with  eight  very  long  legs.  They 
live  at  great  depths  of  the  sea.  Lobsters, 
crabs,  and  shrimps  have  five  pairs  of  lera,  the 
first  usually  developed  as  pincers.  The  Myri- 
apoda  {fiDfios,  myrios,  numberless,  and  irovf, 
poua,  foot)  include  centipede,  and  millipeds 
or  thousand-legged  worms.  These  are  land  ani- 
mals and  breatie  like  insects  through  minute 
openings  on  each  side  of  the  body  along  its  en- 
tire length.  The  Arachnoidea  or  Araebnida 
[iipaxvii,  arachne,  a  spider)  include  the  mites, 
scorpions,  and  spiders.   The  headend  thorax 
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are  more  or  less  united  into  one  part,  the  ceph- 
alothorax;  there  are  four  pairs  oi  1^  borne  by 
the  thorax,  no  antennae,  their  place  being  taken 
by  the  jawe.  The  eyes  are  simple  and  vary 
from  two  to  twelve.  In  the  case  of  spiders,  the 
spinnerets  are  borne  on  the  abdomen.  The 
scorpions  have  poison-glands  and  a  stinff  in  the 
abdomen.  The  mites  are  the  lowest  of  the  artic- 
ulated animals.  They  are  usually  ^rasites,  liv- 
inff  upon  the  bodies,  under  the  skin,  of  higher 
ammalB.  Spiders  have  a  round  abdomen  at- 
tached by  a  slight  stem  to  the  cephalothorax. 
Their  mandibles  or  jaws  are  powerful  hooked 
fangs  connected  with  a  poison  gland  in  the 
head,  from  which  a  poison  exudes  that  is 
strong  enough  to  kill  flies  and  other  in- 
sects, but  is  not,  except  in  the  ease  of  one 
species  (Latroductua)  fatal  to  man. 

Insect*  (inaectum,  cut  in  two)  are  the  most 
numerous  ol  all  groups  of  land  animals.  The 
most  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of 
species  of  insects  places  this  number  at  5,000,000, 
while  Riley,  the  famous  entomologist,  placed  the 
number  of  species  at  10,000,000.  An  insect  is  a 
member  of  the  six-legged  arthropods.  The  term 
is  loosely  applied  in  popular  use  to  everything 
that  is  of  the  nature  of  a  small  crawling  crea- 
ture. But  the  term  does  not  include  even  spi- 
ders, centipeds,  or  "thouaand-leggers." 

One  very  ^^erally  accepted  classification 
divides  insects  into  nineteen  groups  or  orders: — 

Thyaanura,  springtails  and  bristletails. 

Ephemerida,M&y  flies. 

Odonata,  dragon  flies. 

Plecoptera,  stone  flies. 

Isoptera,  white  ants. 

Corrodentia,  psocids  and  book  lice. 

Mallophaga,  bird  lice. 

Eupl^eoptera,  earwigs. 

Orthoptera,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  etc. 

Phjftopoda,  thrips. 

Hemiptera,  true  bugs,  plant  lice,  scale  insects. 

Neuroptera,  aphis  lions,  ant  Hons,  etc. 

Mecoptera,  scorpion  flies. 

Tricoptera,  eaddice  flies. 

Lepidoptera,  butterflies  and  moths. 

IHptera,  true  flies. 

Hiphonaptera,  fleas. 

(■oleoptera,  beetles. 

Hymenoptera,  bees,  wasps,  ants,  etc. 

Another  mode  of  classification  of  insects  is 
tliat '  given  by  "Dr.  Sharp  in  the  Cambridge 
Xatural  History  Series  (1^1)  in  nine  orders: — 

/.  Aptera,  wingless  insects. 

2.  Orthoptera,  locusts,  grasshoppers,  crickets. 

.1.  Tfeuroptera,  dragon  flies,  June  flies,  eaddice 
flies. 

^.  Bymenoptera,  ants,  bees,  wasps,  sawflies. 

5.  Coleoptera,  beetles. 

S.  Lepidoptera,  butterflies,  moths. 

7.  Diptera,  true  flies. 

^.  Thyaanoptera,  thrips. 

9.  Hemiptera,  bugs,  cicadas,  aphids. 

FISHB8  or  PISCES. 

The  class  Fishes  comprises  the  lowest  grand 
division  of  the  vertebrates  and  certain  primitive 
and  degenerate  forms  standing  below  the  true 
vertebrates,  the  whole  grouped  in  six  subclasses 
according  to  the  following  table  based  on  Jor- 
dan's classification: — 


SUBCLASa 

EBt«ropn«nsta 


Tnalwtm 


I.eptooardli 


CrcloKtamt 


PROTOGHORDATA. 
Balsrmglo— as. 


iLarraewL. 
AseUken. 
ThaUfton. 

TEBTEBKATA. 

Brwiehiostomidae :  Luedsta 

i  Hjrperotivtl ;  Bar«n:  haaflihei. 
)  Hyparoartil :  L^mpraym. 


OoMoptcinli :  Beehin. 
DI^MiMti:  ffiranaUM,  bamnrandas. 

fGuwidM  (GumUb): 
Tetoostoai         i  Sturgvooaisaipikea, 
AetiiiaptemU'  TslMstoi  (Boor  lldi- 
«■) :  Sftbnon,  parch, 
.codftah. 

Enteropneusta  and  Tunica ta  are  unimpor- 
tant  groups  of  the  fishes.  The  Enteropneusta 
strongly  resemble  worms  and  have  no  familiar 
names.  "Sea  squirts,"  "sea  pears,"  and  "sea 
peaches"  describe  some  of  the  Tunicata. 

Leptocardli  or  Loncelets  have  the  simplest 
of  vertebrate  characters:  a  notocbordi  but  no 
skull,  no  limbs,  and  no  vertabrK;  the  heart 
only  a  long  tube  with  the  power  of  contracting 
and  expanding;  biood  colorless,  no  brain;  ana 
respiration  carried  on  by  gill  slits.  They  are 
from  one  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  long  and 
lie  buried  in  sand  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  shal- 
low waters.  They  are  very  important  to  the  sci- 
entist for  the  study  of  the  development  of  the 
vertebrates  from  lower  forms. 

OTcloatoml  or  Lamprwya  have  a  brain, 
skull,  heart,  and  other  organs,  which  mark  a 
long  step  in  the  development  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. Both  the  hagflshes  and  the  lampreys 
are  parasitic  upon  other  fishes. 

Elasmobranchli  or  Shark-like  Plalies  have 
pairs  of  fins,  a  lower  jaw,  teeth,  separate  verte- 
bra, gill  arches  and  a  covering  of  scales — all 
structures  which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the 
Inwer  fishes.  The  skeleton  is  not  bony  but  car- 
tilaginous so  that  the  whole  body  is  very  flexi- 
ble. There  are  two  groups,  the  Selachii,  sharks 
and  skates,  and  the  Holocephali,  chimeras. 
Sharks  are  the  earliest  fishes  found  among  f<w- 
sils.  There  are  about  150  known  species  of 
sharks  and  this  group  includes  also  the  rays  and 
skates.  The  chimeras  are  a  small  group  of 
ugly  looking  fishes  sometimes  called  sea  cats. 

Teleoatomi  or  True  Piahes  have  a  more  or 
less  complete  bony  skeleton,  and  include  all  of 
the  higher  forms  of  the  three  great  primary  di- 
visions. The  Crossopterygians,  mnge-mned 
fishes,  and  the  Dipneusti,  lungfishes,  are  nearly 
all  extinct  and  are  of  paleontological  interest. 
The  Actinopterygii  include  all  fishes  with  fish 
jsws  and  fish  fins,  and  comprise  the  Ganoidei. 
ganoids,  and  the  Teleostei,  liony  fishes. 

Oanoidel,  Oanolda.  In  most  ganoids  the 
skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  and  in  some  it  is  very 
primitive  in  development.  The  body  is  covered 
with  homy,  enameled  plates,  and  angular,  shin- 
ing scales.  The  number  of  living  ganoids  is 
small  and  their  relatitmships  puazling. 

TeteoBtei  or  Bony  Piahes  comprise  all  of  the 
most  highly  developed  fishes,  embracing  some  10,. 
000  species.  The  skeleton  is  almost  entirely 
boiqr,  and  tbert  are  muiy  speeializationa  of 
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structure  not  found  in  t!ie  lower  groups.  The 
infinite  variety  of  detail  in  structure  divides 
tliis  vast  assemblage  into  many  orders  of  very 
unequal  size  and  value.  Their  relationships  are 
extremely  diverse  and  cannot  be  correctly  indi- 
cated in  a  linear  series. 

AMPHIBIANS  or  AXPHIBIA. 

This  class  is  an  interesting  link  between  Fishes 
and  Reptiles.  It  was  formerly  called  Batrachi- 
ans,  but  the  name  Amphibia  has  now  come  into 
mure  general  use.  But  all  amphibian  animala 
ftre  not  Amphibia;  for  the  seal  and  walrus, 
though  poually  at  home  on  land  or  sea,  are  of  a 
much  higiwr  class. 

All  Amphibians,  like  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  are 
cold-blooded — that  is,  they  adapt  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  to  that  of  their  surroundings. 
On  this  account  they  are  able  to  endure  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
They  can  withstand  the  solid  freezing  of  the 
water  of  a  marsh  or  pond,  but  do  not  so  well 
bear  the  higher  temperatures. 

There  are  wonderful  combinations  of  gills, 
lungs,  and  fins  and  I^s  in  this  class,  afTording 
interesting  study  in  evolution,  but  this  great 
diversity  makes  classification  difficult. 

Amphibians  thrive  in  warm  regions,  being 
most  numerous  in  tropical  America  and  India; 
none  occur  in  polar  regions.  There  are  about 
1,()00  existing  species,  of  which  about  100  are 
Tailed  Amphibians  (Urodela) ;  some  00  of  these 
are  American,  40  are  Coeciliana  (Apoda)  mostly 
of  tropical  America,  and  the  remainder  aie 
Tailless  Amphibians  (Salientia) ,  Froga,  and 
Toads  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world. 

aXFFILES  or  BEPTILIA. 

Reptiles  are  air-breathing  vertebrates,  with 
limbs  generally  ending  in  claws,  and  bodies 
usually  protected  by  plates  or  homy  scales. 
They  are  cold-blooded,  breathe  by  lungo ;  some 
live  on  land  and  some  in  water;  the  latter  come 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  The  class  includes 
turtles,  snakes,  lizards,  crocodiles,  etc.  The 
three  orders  of  living  Reptiles  are: — ' 

Chelonla.    Turtles,  Tortoises,  and  Terrapins. 

ClocodUla.    CroGodilea,  Alligators,  Gavials. 

Sqnanuita.   Lizards  and  Snakes. 

Of  the  numerous  species  found  in  North 
America,  there  are  44  Turtles  and  Tortoises,  2 
Crooodilians,  S7  Lizards,  and  111  Snakes. 

Chelonla.  Tortoises  are  strictly  land  ani- 
mals; Terrapins  are  the  edible,  hard-shelled, 
fresh-water  species,  and  Turtles  is  a  name  ap- 
plied loosely  to  the  entire  order. 

Orocodilia  or  Orocodillans.  The  two  species 
of  this  order  found  in  North  America  are  the 
American  Crocodile  and  the  Alligator.  There 
are  about  23  species  of  crooodilians  in  the 
world,  the  largest  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Squamata  or  Lizards  and  Snakes.  This  i» 
much  the  largest  of  the  three  living  orders  of 
reptiles  grouped  in  two  suborders,  Lacertilia, 
Lizards,  and  Ophidia,  Snakes,  each  embracing 
about  1,000  species,  the  North  American  repre- 
sentatives of  which  are  classified  in  11  families 
of  lizards  and  4  families  of  snakes. 


BIBDS  or  AVE8. 

Birds  were  evolved  from  reptiles.  The  strong- 
est evidence  of  this  fact  was  the  discovery  among 
the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  a  reptile-like  bird,  the 
Arokaeopteryx  lithoffraphica,  which  is  the  earli- 
est known  progenitor  of  the  great  class  of  Aves. 

The  birds  of  North  America  are  classified  into 
seventeen  orders: — 

Order  I  ( Pygopodea )  — Grebes,  loons,  and 
auks.  Of  the  30  species  of  grebes  known,  U 
are  found  in  North  America,  5  of  the  5  species 
of  lotms,  and  30  of  the  30  known  species  of 
nuks,  murres,  and  puffins. 

Order  II  (Lon^pennev) — Jaegers,  skuas,  gulls, 
nnd  terns.  Of  the  6  known  species  of  jaeger:^ 
and  skuas,  all  are  found  in  North  America,  4U 
of  the  100  species  of  gulls  and  terns,  and  1  of 
the  3  species  of  skimmers. 

Order  III  [Tubinarea) — Albatrosses,  petrels, 
and  fulmars.  Four  of  the  10  species  of  alba- 
trosses, and  30  of  the  70  petrels  and  shearwaters 
are  found  in  North  America. 

Order  IV  {Bteganopodea) — Oannets,  tropic 
birds,  cormorants,  and  pelicans.  Eight  of  the 
8  gannets,  I  of  the  4  darters,  10  of  the  30  cor- 
morants, 3  of  the  12  pelicans,  and  1  of  the  2 
frigate  or  man-o'-war  birds  are  found  in  North 
America. 

Order  V  {Anaeres) — Ducks,  geese,  and  swans. 
Sixty-five  of  the  200  known  species  are  found  in 
North  America. 

Order  VI  (Od^togloatae) — Flamingoes.  Five 
of  the  7  known  species  are  North  American. 

Order  VH  (H  erodionea )  — Herons,  storks, 
ibises,  etc.  One  of  the  (1  spoonbills,  4  of  the  30 
ibises,  2  of  the  25  storks,  and  15  of  the  To 
herons  and  bitterns  are  found  in  North  America. 

Order  VIII  {Paludicolae) — Cranes,  rails,  etc. 
Three  of  the  18  cranes,  1  of  the  2  courlans,  and 
16  of  the  180  species  of  rails,  gallinules,  and 
coots  are  found  in  North  America. 

Order  IX  ( himieoUie )  — Phalaropes,  snipes, 
plovers.  All  of  the  3  phalaropes,  2  of  the  11 
avocets  and  stilts,  45  of  the  100  snipes,  sand- 
pipers, 8  of  the  100  plovers,  and  3  of  the  10 
oyster  catchers  are  found  in  North  America. 

Order  X  (Oallinae) — Turkej-s,  grouse,  bob- 
whitea,  etc.  Eighty-five  of  the  200  grouse  and 
bobwhites,  and  4  of  the  90  idieasants  are  found 
in  North  America. 

Order  XI  {Columhae) — Pigeons  and  doves. 
Of  the  300  species,  12  are  North  American. 

Order  XII  {Raptorea) — Vultures,  hawks,  and 
owls.  Three  of  the  8  vultures,  35  of  the  350 
falcons,  hawks,  and  eagles,  1  of  the  10  barn 
owls,  and  20  of  the  200  horned  owls,  hoot  owls, 
etc.,  are  found  in  North  America. 

Order  XIII  .  (Paittad) — Parrots  and  paro- 
quets. Only  1  of  the  500  species  of  parrots, 
paroquet»,  and  macaws  is  North  American. 

Order  XIV  (Coccyges) — Cuckoos  and  king- 
fishers. Thirty-five  of  the  175  cuckoos,  and  8 
of  the  180  kingfishers  are  North  American. 

Order  XV  (Pici) — Woodpeckers.  Twenty-five 
of  the  350  woodpeckers  are  found  in  North 
America. 

Order  XVI  ( Macrochirca)  —  Goatsuckers, 
swifts,  and  humming  birds.  Seven  of  the  85 
nighthawks,  4  of  the  75  swifts,  17  of  the  SOO 
humming  birds  are  found  in  North  America.  . 
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Order  XV 11  (Powrea) — Perching  birds, 
flycatchers,  blackbirds,  jays,  orioles,  sparrows, 
finehes,  swallows,  Tireoa,  warblers,  wrens, 
tbrndies,  ete.   Thirty-flTs  tA  the  350  flyeatdiers, 

2  of  the  100  larke,  25  of  the  200  crows  and  jays, 

1  of  the  200  starlings.  15  of  the  l&O  blackbirds 
and  orioles,  80  of  the  560  finches  and  sparrows, 
5  of  the  350  tanagers,  10  of  thj  80  swallows, 

2  of  the  2  waxwings,  2  of  the  200  shrikes,  15  of 
the  60  vireos,  70  of  the  100  wood  warblers,  3  of 
the  06  wagtails  and  pipits,  12  of  the  200  thrash- 
ers and  wrens,  70  of  the  95  nuthatches  and  tits, 
S  of  the  122  warblers,  kinglets,  and  gnatcatchers, 
and  12  of  the  300  thru^es  and  bluebirds  are 
found  In  North  America. 

From  the  for^^oing  number  of  species,  given 
upon  the  authority  of  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City, 
it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  spe- 
cies of  birds  found  in  North  America  is  about 

I,  086.  The  total  number  of  species  in  the  world 
<n  those  birds  which  are  represented  in  North 
America  is  about  72225.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  spedea  of  birds  in  the  woild 
to  place  the  figures  at  about  10,000. 

ICAHKALSor  irAVTIfATiTA 

While  feathers  are  the  distinctive  badge  of 
the  great  class  of  Birds,  hair  is  characteristic  of 
the  Mammals.  Eren  the  young  whales  and 
some  of  the  adults  possess  it.  No  other  animals 
are  provided  with  this  covering.  Mammals  em- 
brace about  3,300  species,  and  may  be  classified 
Into  12  orders; — 
1.   Frimatea  or  Pirst  Ordw,  including  man, 

apes,  and  monkeys.    About  260  8pecie& 
fl.   Feraa,  Camlvora  or  Tlesh  Eatera,  in- 
cluding cats,  dogs,  bears,  weasels,  sea  tions, 
seals,  walrus.   About  300  species. 
8.   Znaectlvora  or  Insect  Eater%  including 

moles  and  shrews.    About  230  species. 
4.   Chelroptara  or  Wing^Handed  JCammala. 
including  bats  and  flying  foxes.   Over  SOO 
species. 

0.  OUres,  Bodentia  or  Onawen,  including 
rats,  squirrels,  gophers,  hares.  About  1,400 
species. 

6b  Ungulata  or  Hoofed  Kammala,  includ- 
ing cattle,  deer,  sheep,  swine,  tapirs.  Over 
300  species. 

7*  Cetacea  or  Whales,  including  whales,  por- 
poises, dolphins.    About  90  species. 

8.  Sirenla  or  Sea  Cows,  including  only  the 
manati  and  dugong;  2  species. 

0.  Edentata  or  TootUean  Kammals,  Includ- 
ing armadillos,  sloths,  and  ant-eaters,  about 
26  species. 

10,  Sflodlentia  or  Diggers,  including  cmly 
the  pangoUns  and  aardvarks,  about  10 

species. 

II.  Harsupialia  or  Pouched  TWamniftlB,  in- 
cluding opossum,  kangaroo.  About  175 
species. 

ISa.   Konotremata  or  Egg  Laying  Kant- 
■  mals,  including  the  dudduU  and  echidna; 
6  qteeies. 

DOKESTIO  AEHCAIA 

Origin. — ^The  domestication  of  animals  to  pro- 
vide food  and  for  many  of  their  most  important 
uses  was  aecomplistied  long  before  recorded  his- 
tory  begins. 
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The  snbjngatifm  and  emplt^iiKnt  of  wild  crea- 
tures superior  to  himself  in  strength  and  epeed 
was  one  of  the  supreme  achievements  of  primi- 
tive man, — an  acquisition  of  incalculable  value 
in  promoting  his  advance  from  aavagery  to  civ- 
ilization, ruiking  with  the  utilization  of  fire, 
the  invention  of  tools,  and  the  cultivati<Hi  of 

Slants  among  the  great  determining  elements  of 
uman  progress. 

Hiatoxy.— Practically  all  domestio  animals  of 

firimary  importance  appear  to  have  been  in  a^ 
on^  use  at  the  dawn  of  history.  This  prehis- 
toric period  is  indeterminable,  but  extends  to  a 
most  remote  antiquity.  Parent  wild  species  of 
the  camel,  sheep,  and  humped  cattle  seem  to 
have  perished  from  the  earth  before  written  his- 
tory began,  and  the  ancestry  of  the  horse  and 
dog  is  not  positively  referable  to  living  forms. 

In  Egypt  the  most  ancient  monuments  con- 
tain mummies  of  the  cat,  and  delineations  of  the 
dog,  goat,  ox,  goose,  and  pigeon  occur  in  various 
sculptured  records.  The  cunel  was  also  known, 
and  Jess  uicient  monuments  depict  the  horse. 

In  India  monumental  inscriptions  and  other 
records  indicate  a  remotely  ancient  use  of  the 
horse,  dephant,  humped  cattle,  water  buffalo, 
and  a  somewhat  later  introduction  of  the  pea- 
cock, chicken,  and  cheetah. 

In  China  the  earliest  reoorda  indicate  the 
possession  of  domestio  animals,  among  which 
were  the  pig,  silkworm,  dudi^  and  cormorant. 

In  Switzerland  remains  of  the  d(^,  cat, 
horse,  pig,  goat,  sheep,  and  ox  have  been  found 
in  the  middens  of  the  Lake  I>weller8. 

b  Greece  and  Bom*  mention  of  the  ox, 
sheep,  horse,  mule,  pig,  goat,  dog,  and  goose 
occurs  in  Homer  or  in  other  early  authors,  while 
the  pigeon,  guinea  fowl,  peacoi^,  and  rabbit  are 
recorded  before  tiie  beginning  <^  the  Christian 
era. 

In  Peru  mummies  of  the  guinea  pig  and 
blankets  woven  of  alpaca  wool  are  found  In  the 
ancient  tombs  at  Ancon. 

Xethod  of  Distribution. — As  Asia  unques- 
tliHiably  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the 
domestication  of  animals  doubtless  took  place 
there.  This  achievement  led  to  other  conquests 
of  nature,  and  in  time  to  migratitms  of  the 
primitive  peoples  from  their  focal  areas  of  devel- 
opment. Such  movements  as  the  Aryan  inva- 
sion of  Europe  undoubtedly  brought  with  it 
the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  animals  then  in 
use.  The  remains  of  the  Lake  Dwellers  in 
Switzerland  show  that  they  possessed  many  of 
the  most  important.  The  wars  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  between  Greece  and  Persia,  Rome 
and  Carthage,  and  the  octension  of  Homan 
authority  to  northwest  Europe,  were  important 
factors.  The  establishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tione with  the  western  world  by  caravan  through 
Bactriana  by  the  Chinese,  about  150  B.  C,  and 
continued  for  centuries,  also  greatly  contributed. 
Medieval  land  commerce  between  tne  Orient  and 
Hurope,  and  particularly  the  Crusades,  completed 
the  diffusion  and  exchange  of  useful  animals,  so 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  then  civilized  world,  with  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions, was  in  possession  of  the  same  economic 
animals  as  to-day,  and  distributed  over  the  same 
area. 

The  establishment  of  the  sea  trade  between 
western  Europe  and  the  Orient  ter^way  of  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  diacoveiy,  conquest, 
and  settlement  of  the  New  World  greatly  extended 
the  distribution  of  useful  animals.  During  the 
past  400  years  all  of  the  most  important  domestic 
animals  have  been  established  in  North  and  South 
America,  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  a  move- 
ment unparalleled  in  geographical  range  and 
economic  significance  in  the  histcMry  of  the  ntiman 
race. 

Order  of  btroductloii. — Kotwithstanding 
their  comparatively  email  number,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrange  domestic  animals  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  their  subjugation.  As  in  case 
of  cultivated  plants,  practically  all  economic 
species  of  the  first  rank  nave  been  in  use  upwards 
of  4,000  or  6,000  years.  Age-long  domestication 
of  the  dog,  ox,  humped  cattle,  sheep,  goat,  ass, 
horse,  camel,  elephant,  cat,  pigeon,  goose,  and 
honeybee  is  incontrovertiUe,  but  no  eridenoe 
exisu  to  determine  beyond  question  which  was 
first  used. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  nearly  all  of  these 
animals  were  first  held  in  captivity  by  primitive 
peoples  for  surplus  food  supply,  and  that  their 
other  uses  developed  later.  Among  those  which 
have  come  into  use  in  the  western  world  shortly 
before  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  not  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  group, 
are:  the  chicken,  which  reached  Greece  and 
Rome  from  the  East  about  500  B.  C. ;  the  rabbit, 
brought  from  Spain  to  Rome  during  the  period 
of  the  republic;  the  guinea  fowl,  brought  to 
Rome  from  Africa  about  the  same  time;  the 
swan,  dating  to  the  early  Roman  emperors;  the 
carp,  which  had  reached  the  Danube  in  the  sixth 
century;  and  the  water  buffalo,  which  reached 
Italy  at  the  same  period.  The  Portuguese 
brought  the  canary  to  Europe  about  1600;  the 
turkey  and  guinea  pig,  from  the  New  World, 
reached  Europe  in  the  rixteenth  century,  and 
the  goldfish,  which  had  been  transferred  by 
stages  in  ships  trading  with  the  Orient,  reached 
England  in  1601.  From  the  forcing  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  new  domestic  animals  of  great 
economic  value  have  been  developed  during  the 
last  2,000  years. 

Zoological  Bank. — The  domestic  animals  of 
greatest  value  to  man  all  belong  to  the  highest 
groups,  and  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
invariably,  the  highest  of  their  respective  groups. 
Of  the  41  more  or  less  completely  domesticated 
forms  herein  enumerated — 37  vertebrates  and  3 
invertebrates — 24  of  the  vertebrates  belong  to 
the  highest  class,  mammals,  and  12  to  the  next 
highest  class,  birds;  2  belong  to  the  lowest  class, 
fishes,  while  reptiles  and  amphibians  are  not 
represented. 

Knm,beT  of  Species. — In  comparison  with  the 
vast  array  of  living  wild  species,  the  list  of 
domestic  animals  bred  for  economic  purposes  is 
almost  incredibly  small.  There  are  about  3,300 
living  mammals  but  only  23  are  in  domestica- 
tion, or  about  1  in  each  160.  There  are  upwards 
of  10,000  species  of  birds,  of  which  only  12  are 
economically  important,  or  about  1  in  each  1,000 
wild  specieB.  Of  the  great  host  of  fishes,  two 
<mly  approach  economic  value,  and  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  insects,  only  3  attain 
economic  significance,  while  the  other  groups  of 
the  animal  Idngdom  are  without  representation. 
Ip^.,totaI  number  which  have  become  perma- 
nent^ valuable,  is  about  40;  orcr  half  of  these 


are  relatively  unimportant,  and  only  about  10 
are  of  high  economic  value  and  world-wide  use. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  merely  captive 
animals,  or  those  which  have  been  temporarily 
or  intermittently  tamed,  but  embraces  only  those 
which  are  permanently  estaUished  and  econom- 
ically important. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Not  only  were 
seven  eighths  of  all  domestic  animals  originally 
wild  species  of  the  Old  World  and  first  domesti- 
cated there,  but  this  preponderant  majority  also 
includes  every  domestic  species  of  preeminent 
rank  and  universal  distribution. 

Asia  is  by  far  the  chief  contributor,  and,  if 
physical  instead  of  artificial  boundaries  be  ob- 
served, then  the  list  contributed  by  the  natural 
continent  of  Asia  and  Europe,  i.  e.,  Eurasia,  will 
be  found  to  embrace  three  fourths  of  all,  includ- 
ing practically  evwy  domestio  speeiss  of  the  first 
oiSer. 

The  preeminence  of  Asia  is  revealed  by  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  native  animals  which  have  been 
domesticated  within  its  confines.  Six  of  the 
seven  more  or  less  completely  domesticated  spe- 
cies of  cattle  {Boa)  viz.:  the  banteng,  humped 
cattle,  gaur,  ga^al,  water  bufl'alo,  and  yak,  are 
distincuy  Asiatic,  while  the  seventh  species,  the 
ox,  most  importaiit  of  all,  originated  from  now 
extinct  ancestors  formerly  wild  in  Europe  and 
western  Asia,  and  was  doubtless  first  tamed  by 
ancient  Asiatie  peoples.  While  the  origin  of 
the  Arabian  camel  may  be  north  African  as  well 
as  west  Asian,  the  Bactrian  camel  is  clearly 
Asiatic,  as  is  the  horse,  goat,  domesticated  ele- 

Shant,  cheetah,  chicken,  peacock,  cormorant, 
oneybee,  silkworm,  carp,  and  goldfish. 
Parent  wild  species  of  the  pig,  reindeer,  goose, 
duck,  and  pigeon  are  of  Eurasian  distribution, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  most  ancient 
domestication  of  at  least  the  pig,  reindeer,  and 
duck  took  place  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  this  is  true 
of  the  goose  and  pigeon.  While  the  parent  spe- 
cies of  the  sheep  is  undetermined,  its  earliest 
domestic  use  was  doubtless  establisbed  in  west- 
em  Asia. 

The  vast  continent  of  Africa  with  adjacent 
islands,  possessing  a  rich  and  varied  fauna,  has 
contributed  only  a  minor  fraction^ — ^tbe  ass  and 
cat  alone  being  of  high  economic  rank,  while  the 

Siinea  fowl,  canary,  parrot,  and  ostrich  are  rela- 
vely  unimportant. 

The  contribution  of  the  New  World  does  not 
include  a  domestic  animal  of  the  first  rank, — 
North  America  adding  only  the  turkey  and  the 
cochineal  insect,  and  South  America  the  alpaca, 
llama,  and  guinea  pig.  The  fauna  of  Australia 
has  no  representative  in  domestication. 

Eftects  of  Domestieation. — Some  animals 
have  been  profoundly  modified  in  form,  size,  and 
habits,  by  domestication,  such  as  the  dog,  sheep, 
pig,  donkey,  pigeon,  and  chicken,  so  t&t  very 
numerous  breeds,  strains,  or  varieties  have  been 
developed.  Many  kinds  of  dogs  are  incapable  of 
existence  apart  from  human  agency.  The  donkey 
does  not  run  wild,  and  chickens  are  never  found 
at  a  great  distance  from  human  habitations, 
Others  have  varied  much  in  form  and  size,  but 
are  still  capable  of  independent  existence,  such  as 
the  horse,  goat,  ox,  cat,  and  goose,  while  a 
group  like  the  cheetah,  water  buffalo,  and  swan 
are  only  partially  domesticated,  and  but  little 
altoed     associaum  with  man.     ^  i 
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CoMHoa  AND  Saamwra 

Obbbeahd  XuaLT. 

Ruanrr  Wiu>  Spbobs  jaa> 
RxoioM  or  Otsms. 

Tbaxs  or 
Kmowk 
DoiHSTiauios. 

Alpaca 

{Lama  pootw) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 
OameUdae 
(Camels) 

The  Guanaco 

{Lama  guanacua) 
Andean  region,  Peru  to 
Patagonia 

im 

Am 

Burro 
(Bquua  Mtmw) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 
Equidae 
(Horses) 

Wild  Ass 

{Equtu  an'nua) 

Northern  Africa,  Abyssinia 

0000 

Bantang 

(Javan  Ox) 
{Bm  »ondaicu$) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(ux,  isneep,  uoac) 

Wild  Banteng 
(Boa  aondaicua) 
Burma.  Malay  Peninsnlat 
Java,  Borneo,  Bali 

Data 

uncertain 

Bee,  Honey 
(Apia  mellifica) 

Hynienoptera 
(Ants,  BeeH,  Wasps) 
Apidae 
(Bees) 

Unknown.   Probably  western 
Asia 

5000 

Camel  (Arabian) 
(One  humped) 
{Camelva  dromedo- 
rius) 

Vnguhi  la 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 
Camelidae 

(Camels) 

Ko  existing  wild  species,  and  none 
known  to  history 
Probably  Arabia 

SUOO 

Camel  (Bactrian) 
(Two  humped) 
{Oamelua  baotriantu) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 
CameMae 
(Camels) 

None  living  or  remembered 
Pn^bly  deserts  of  central  Asia 

6000 

Canary 

{Carduelia  oanorto) 

Paaaerea 
(Perching  Birds) 
FringiUidae 
(Finches) 

Wild  Finch 

{Carduelia  ranaria) 
Canary  Islands 

40O 

Carp 

(CjfpnnuA  oarpio) 

Eventognathi 
(Carp  Tribe) 
Cyprinidae 
(Carp,  Minnows) 

Wild  Carp 

{Cyprinua  carpio) 
China 

2000 

Cat 

{Felia  domeatica) 

Carnivora              Present  domestic  form  now  be- 
(Flesh-Eating  Mam-  ilieved  to  be  a  permanently  estab- 
mals)             jlished  mixed  strain  derived  from 
Felidae            the   Egyptian   wild   cat  {Felia 
(Cats)            'caffra)  and  the  common  wild  cat 
'{Felia  catua),  of  central  Europe 
and  England.   Tlie  ancient  Egyp- 
tian cat  was  probably  F.  caffra 

5000 
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HUVMIQUi  NOTU. 


■oaimao  Ihpobtavob. 


Domgsticfttlon  b;  PernTUii  IndlsnB  I%t  anto- 
datcB  Spftnlih  dlBcorery.  BUnkeU  TOTen  from 
sipaca  wool  have  been  foond  in  aaetnit  tonbs 
dstinji  bkck  to  the  Incu.  Alpaes  vwd  vm  fint 
exported  to  Enrope  In  1886. 


ProbeUr  first  domettieatAd  In  flie  nHer  o< 
flw  NO*.  Lonic  preceded  the  bone  In  encieat 
EgrpL  Came  Into  OreeM  by  vay  of  Aala  Ulnor 
and  Sjria.  Not  oaBuaoa  In  cuct  Oreeee.  Uen< 
tioaed  obIt  imee  in  Honer'a  /Had;  not  at  all 
In  the  OiqraMV  nor  In  Healod.  thon^  Homer 
fremuntlr  menttons  mnlea,  Tha  an  accompa- 
nied the  apraad  of  vino  and  oUvtf  culture 
thronuli  Italy  and  Spain  to  France.  Known  in 
Entfand  In  relm  of  Ethelred;  reiutrodnced  dnr- 
Inir  reign  of  EUiabeth.  Brouicht  to  Uexico  and 
Emnth  America  by  the  Spaniard!. 

Lone  tamed  and  eateamed  by  natlre  peoplea  of 
Jara  and  Ball,  bat  hiatorleal  retnaneae  meacer 
and  period  of  domaiUeatiatt  lavmrfBctly  known. 


Domeetlcatlon  datea  bade  to  the  dawn  of  hia- 
tory  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  Syria.  Greece, 
and  Egypt.  Spread  throngh  Europe  by  Romana. 
Introduced  Into  America  by  early  cohmiata. 


Snbiagatton  and  domeatication  prehlitorlc: 
probably  by  primitive  man  in  Arabian  and 
Maharan  deeerta.  Well  known  in  Ejtypt  in  1800 
B.  C,  thouKb  not  recorded  on  their  monuments. 
Mentioned  by  Diodoma,  Strabo,  and  many  an- 
rient  anthon,  and  frequently  in  the  Bible.  In- 
troduced into  Italy  In  1622.  and  into  Texsa, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arisona  by  the  United  States 
jrovemment  in  1856  and  used  by  Confederates 
during  the  GItII  War  for  carryinK  maila.  The 
experiment,  bowcTer.  did  not  prove  aoceesaful. 
Ihoufch  remnanta  of  the  herds  persisted  for  some 
time  in  Arisona  and  Califomis,  and  possibly  a 
few  may  still  aurrivB  In  remote  uortions  of  the 
desert.    Introduced  into  Auatralla  in  1860. 

Doouitieation  In  central  Asia  remotely  an- 
cient, bat  hiatorleal  references  are  mesKer  when 
compared  to  the  wealth  of  alhialon  concerning 
the  Arabian  camel  and  the  promlaenee  siven  to 
it  hv  titer  htstorlana  of  antiqnity. 

While  the  railway  ia  replaeinR  both  apodea  of 
rnmeta  wherever  It  penetrates  the  daaert,  these 
stolid  beaata  of  burden  have  been  factors  of  In- 
ralralable  Influence  in  foundinff  commerce  and 
nromotins  civilisation  In  rexlona  isolated  by 
otherwlaa  InanperaUa  barrien  of  numatatn  and 
deaerl. 

When  the  Portufrueae  conquer^  the  Oanary 
Islands  in  1478,  these  flncbea,  now  called 
csnsrlea,  were  taken  to  Spain  In  great  num- 
bers, and  thennf  distrlbutod  throughout  Enrope. 
In  sise  and  color  they  have  been  Jtraatly  modi- 
fied by  domeatication. 

Lonr  domeatlcated  In  (3ilaa;  reached  eastern 
Enrope  early  In  Chriatlan  era:  crown  in  France 
and  Qarmany  dnce  Uie  thirteenth  centary;  ea- 
tabltabed  in  the  Unltod  Sutea  about  1870. 


Like  the  dog,  waa  a  member  of  the  domeatle 
circle  when  hiatory  began.  Apparently  ftrat 
domeatlcated  by  tbe  Egyptiaaa,  being  depicted 
upon  their  first  monuments.  Held  sacred  and 
highly  esteemed,  mummies  of  cats  being  found 
coevsl  with  the  earliest  human  remains.  Men- 
tioned in  Ssnakrit  manuacrlpts  2000  B.  C,  but 
not  known  to  Cfaincee  until  about  500.  Known 
to  Earopeana  of  the  Bronse  Age,  but  not  gen- 
erally known  to  the  aactent  Aavrlana,  Hebrewa. 
or  Oraeka, 


Important  in  domeatleatlon  In  the  Pemvlaa  Andea,  where  it  la 
raiaed  In  floeka  for  wool,  which  poaaeaaes  a  fiber  of  peculiar 
excellence,  well  adapted  to  many  finer  grades  of  cloth,  so  that  it 
haa  become  an  Important  article  of  export.  The  alpaea  doea  not 
aeellmatlae  in  other  regtoaa  of  the  world,  and  bA  attempta  to 
Introdueri  aad  aaubllah  It  ai  a  wad-beaing  naiaial  in  Sumpt 
aad  tha  United  Stataa  han  fidlad. 

A  nuwt  valnable  baaat  of  bordcn,  parUeoUily  fai  wai/tnjfl^ 
dry,  and  monntalnona  raciona.  It  u  InTahiaHe  for  aaountaln 
tranaportatioB  In  Spain,  Italy,  aonthem  France^  Uexfco,  South 
America,  and  In  arid  mining  regloaa  of  the  western  United 
Btatea.  It  doea  sot  thrive  in  cold  or  damp  regions,  and  is  not 
suited  to  the  climate  of  the  eaatem  United  Statea.  Varlea 
greatly  In  aise,  from  dwarf  forms  only  20  to  80  inchea  high  In' 
the  West  Indies  to  fine  Bpaniah  and  Amerlean  breeds  16  oanda 
high.  The  burro,  need  ataDOft  axdn^dr  aa  a  pack  anlnal  by 
minera  and  prosnectora  In  tha  moutaln  raglons  <d  tha  W«tam 
Statea,  la  a  imall  fonn. 

Large  herds,  forming  eonaiderablfl  wealth,  ate  kept  by  tha 
Malaya  of  Java  and  of  BaU.  Ia  domesttoatton  tha  banlaig 
freely  Intermixes  with  htunped  eattl^  io  that  than  ara  anoanu 
Intermediate  strain  a. 


Honey  and  beeswax  have  long  been  common  articles  of  com- 
merce in  many  eonntriea.  but  were  ralativetr  much  more  im- 
portant in  ancient  timea  before  the  Introdactlon  of  sugar.  In 
the  United  Statea  over  700,000  farms,  or  one  In  every  eVt, 
keep  K  toUl  of  4,000,000  awarma,  Tahied  at  910,000,000. 

For  ages  the  most  useful  animal  in  domestication  in  the  arid 
regiona  from  northern  India  and  lower  Afghanistan,  south 
through  Arabia  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Somaliland,  and  westwsrd 
throughout  the  Sudan  dpserta:  lavalnable  aa  a  beast  of  burden 
and  as  a  means  of  travel,  especially  adapted  to  deserts.  Its 
flesh  Is  good  food,  the  milk  is  excellent,  snd  the  hair  is  made 
into  cloth  and  cordage.  The  more  slender  forms,  called  drome- 
daries, bred  cspecislly  for  speed,  will  traverse  100  milea  or  more 
of  desert  In  a  single  day.  Introduction  In  other  countries  un- 
successful, except  In  very  dry  regions.  In  sonthem  Europe 
sttempta  were  unsatisfactory  on  the  whole,  although  the  camel 
thrivea  In  Spsln.  In  Australia  It  has  become  raluaUe  for 
interior  exucdilions,  and  since  1880  camel  eorpa  hav«  been 
formed  by  European  troops  in  the  Bndan,  and  are  a  pemuumt 
brsnch  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

Equally  valuable  throughout  central  Asian  deserts,  from 
northern  Tnrkeatan  to  Mongolia,  as  tha  Arsblan  camel  Is  in 
more  southern  ellmatea,  being  eapeclally  adapted  to  rocky  aad 
cooler  regions.  It  endures  the  fierce  aummer  heat  and  tbe 
severe  winter  cold  of  the  Tibetsn  plstean  while  bringing  tea 
from  Peking  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  It  hauls  wagons  over  the  lofty 
passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  across  Afghanistan  to  Persia  at  aH 
spasons.  The  ability  of  this  animal  to  withstand  terrible  ex- 
tremes of  heat  snd  cold,  and  to  travel  long  distaneea  without 
water,  conditions  abeolntely  unendurable  by  horsea  or  cattle, 
made  poaaibla  the  establishment  of  the  commerce  which  has  ex- 
isted  for  ceutarlas  between  CSttna  and  Westera  Aala. 

The  use  of  csnarlea  aa  cage  song  birda  and  household  pets  la 
much  more  extensive  in  Enrope  than  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  found  throughout  the  world  wherever  European 
colonisation  has  been  established.  The  rearing  of  canaries  for 
(he  market  has  become  an  industry  of  considersble  local  Im- 
portance in  Germany,  Belgium,  Scotland,  and  northern  En^and. 

The  only  ftsh  widely  domcsllrated  for  food;  now  aeclimstlxcd 
throughout  the  world ;  very  hardy  and  proliflo  but  coarae  fleshed 
nnd  Inferlorly  fisvored ;  very  popular  In  Qerauay  but  sparingly 
in  favor  In  the  United  States 


Reared  and  prised  throughout  the  world  as  a  household  pet, 
and  of  true  economic  Importance  as  an  exterminator  of  rata, 
mice,  and  other  small  animal  peata.  Second  only  to  the  dog  as 
a  hearth  animal,  but  far  Inferior  to  it  in  range  of  usefulneaa. 
It  possBsses  Intelligence  of  a  high  order,  but  has  never  devel- 
oped or  manifested  so  great  an  smonnt  of  attachment,  affection, 
and  devotion  to  man  as  the  dog,  sithoiigh  it  becomes  sttsched  to 
places  to  a  remarkshto  degree.  It  hns  been  less  modified  \>y 
human  agency  thsn  the  dog,  the  varieties  being  rather  few  anil 
the  variafiona  In  siie  comparatively  insjgniflcant,  and  it  readily 
returna  to  a  wild  or  seml-wlId  state. 
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CraiMON  AHD  StiUHTIVlC 

OBDBB  AMD  FAIULiT. 

PaaBMT  Wild  Sfblus  am 
RaaioN  or  Oaiom. 

Tbak*  or 

Known 
DouBnoaTioK 

Cheetah 

Huntii^  LeopftTd 
(Cj/naelurua  jubatv) 

Camivora 

Felidae 
(The  Oat  Tribe) 

Hunting  Leopard 

I  i/ynoentrHB  jwmwmf 
India,  Africa 

4000 

uocnuieu 
(Ooocw  aaeti) 

(Bugs) 
Coocidat 
(Scale  Bugs) 

tscaie  x>ug8 

(OoeotM  cacti) 

Mexico^  Central  America 

Oormoront 

(Phalaoroooraai  earbo) 

Btcganopodea 
(Totipalmate  Fishing 
Bird) 
Phalacrocoraoidiae 
(Cormorants) 

Black  cormorant 

(PAoIaoroeonw  ear6o) 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa 

aooo 

Dog 

(Canii  famUlaHa) 

Camivora 
( Flesh-Eating  Mammals ) 
Canidae 
(The  Dog  Tribe) 

Unknown,  probably  indetermin- 
able, but  either  from  wolves  or 
jackals,  or  from  both  together 

5000 

Duck 

{Ana»  hoaektu) 

Anseres 
(Duck  Tribe) 

(Ducks) 

Wild  Mallard 
{Anaa  hoachas) 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Amenea 

Data 
onoertain 

Elephant 

{Elepha*  indioa) 

(Hoofed  Mammals) 
Suborder; 

Pnhoaoidoa 
Family: 

BiepkanUdae 

Wild  Elephant 
(Elephat  indioa) 
India  aiui  Bast  India  Islands 

6000 

JTowl,  DomeBtio 
Cock,  Hen 
Chicken 
{QaUua  domeatica) 

OatUnae 
(Gallinaceous  or  Game 
,  Birds) 
Phawinidae 
(Fheasuits) 

Wild  Jungle  Fowl 
(Oallua  bankiva) 
India,  Cochin  China,  and  Malay 
Islands 

4000 
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HiSTOBKUi.  Notes. 


EOONOUO  Ihfobtangb. 


Depicted  on  ftncifint  AsiTriaa  *nd  EcTptikn 
monuoienU.  Aocientlj  trained  (or  hunting  tn 
Indl&  and  established  as  a  part  of  the  royal 
state,  the  custom  being  maintained  bf  manjr 
native  princes  at  the  present  day.  Bronght  to 
Europe  hj  reCarninc  Omaaders,  and  flouHahed 
la  FrRDee  wid  1%mt  for  aboat  two  hudred 
years. 


Lone  gron  la  Mexico.  In  nae  as  a  Aj« 
vhen  the  Spaniab  ander  Ooites  entered  in  1519, 
and  immediately  introdaced  into  Europe.  8uc- 
crasfully  naturalised  in  Mediterranean  coun- 
triea  and  in  the  Canary  Islands.  It  feeds  upon 
a  apeclea  of  priekly  pear,  Opuntia  eooctntUtftra. 
The  brilliant  dye  carmine,  derived  from  the 
dried  insect,  vas  diaoovered  by  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  Fiia  and  manufacture  began  In  1650. 

Trained  to  Aah  since  ancient  times  by  Ohlneee 
and  Japanese.  In  Europe  flshine  with  natlTe 
cormorants  began  about  1625  in  H<riland,  where 
it  still  preTails  to  aome  extent,  whence  it  spread 
to  England,  where  it  was  much  used  for  a  time 
and  then  abandoned.  Now  being  reftred  to 
some  extent  as  a  sport  in  England. 

Domestication  dates  to  primitiTe  man.  and  far 
precedes  the  dawn  of  histor;;  many  Important 
rarietiea  being  portrayed  In  the  earlieat  aenlp- 
turea.  Ancient  forma  of  the  greyhonnd  are 
pictured  on  Egyptian  monnmenta  dating  to 
8400  B,  0..  while  the  maatiffs,  hounds,  lapdogs, 
and  tnmapfta  carved  in  stone  4,000  years  ago 
cloae^  resemble  the  breeds  of  to-day.  Remains 
foond  in  the  kitchen  raiddoas  of  Denmark,  and 
in  the  lake  dwellings  of  both  the  Stone  Age  and 
Bronse  Age  in  Bwitserland.  Depicted  on  the 
oldest  monnmenta  in  the  Talleya  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Indns,  and  voitbiped  as  Anubla,  the  genius 
of  the  Nile,  braneiant  Egyptians.  Mentioned 
In  the  BIbla.  Hlgihlr  prlBad  by  the  QnAt  and 
Bomans. 


DomeaUeation  ancient,  but  eridenee  scanty 
and  Indefinite.  The  white  or  Peldn  dude  was 
introduoed  into  the  United  States  from  China  in 
1870. 


Tan  andentlr  tamaA  In  Xodia,  there  being 
orer  100  different  name*  for  tlia  elei^ant  in 
Sanskrit.  Eariiest  *se  was  in  war,  and  they 
were  fbvt  nude  known  In  Enrope  through  em- 
pkiyment  In  military  operations.  Alexander  the 
Great  captnred  15  at  the  batUe  of  Ai!bela. 
Pyrriius  led  elephants  aninst  the  Bomans.  Xn 
the  Pnnio  wars  the  Carthaginians  used  the 
African  elephant,  87  of  them  crossing  the  Alps 
with  Hannibal's  army.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
knew  both  species,  though  the  African  elephant 
is  the  only  one  depicted  on  Egyptian  ana  As- 
syrian monuments.  At  the  battle  of  Raphia, 
217  B.  O.,  78  African  elephants  fought  diaas- 
tronslT  against  104  Asiatic.  Domeaticatlon  for 
draognt  and  baggage  animals  now  limited  to 
India  and  tlia  East  ladls  iilaads. 

Andent  domeatleatlon  In  India,  but  not  fig- 
ured on  Egyptian  monuments  or  mentioned  In 
the  Old  Testament.  Apparently  reached  Europe 
In  a  domesticated  state  about  500  B.  0.  Caesar 
found  it  In  Britain  upon  his  arrival.  It  is  now 
diffused  throughout  the  world,  except  in  polar 
regions,  accompanying  man  throughout  a  wider 
range  uan  any  other  oird,  and  ranking  with  the 
dog,  cat,  donkey,  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  pig  among 
the  most  uniTerssl  companions  of  man. 


This  large  cat-like  animal,  although  about  equal  to  the  true 
leopard  and  the  jaguar  in  sise,  does  not  share  their  tiger-tike 
ferocity,  but  in  disposition  is  more  like  a  dog,  and  is  readily 
tamed.  While  It  occurs  wild  over  larse  areas  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  its  domestication^  which  is  on&  partial,  is  now  re- 
stricted to  India,  where  its  chief  use  is  to  hunt  the  black-buck, 
a  species  of  antelope.  Upon  approaching  within  about  200 
yarda,  the  cheetah  is  unloosed,  and,  hv  a  Durst  of  its  superior 
speed,  which,  for  short  distances,  greafly  exceeds  that  of  a  race 
horse  or  greyhound,  and  is  pronut^  greater  than  tliat  of  but 
other  mammal,  it  overtakes  and  throttles  the  stnmgest  bnw 
within  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Source  of  cochineal  and  carmine  dyes:  at  one  time  szeaed- 
ingly  vsluablej  and  stimulated  culture  of  the  insect  in  many 
dry,  semi-tropical  regions.  Grown  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Java,  Algeria,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Exported  in  consider- 
able quantity  from  Honduras.  The  discovery  of  aniline  dyes 
and  the  great  extension  of  their  nse  in  the  last  qnsitar  eentury 
have  rendered  the  culture  of  eochineal  unimportant  noept 
locally. 

While  flshing  with  cormorants  has  been  practieaDy  limited  to 
the  field  of  sport  in  Europe,  the  use  of  these  birds,  which  are 
trained  in  great  numbers,  to  catch  fish  for  food-  in  China  and 
Japan,  haa  long  been  of  economic  importance.  A  ring  Is  placed 
about  the  neck  of  the  bird  so  that  the  fish  when  caught  Is  not 
swallowed,  but  simply  pouched,  and  when  removed  the  bird 
proceeds  to  catch  another  in  the  ssme  way. 

The  most  intelligent,  affectionate,  and  devoted  of  domestic 
animals;  in  nso  by  all  peoples,  and  accompanying  man  thronidi- 
out  a  wider  range  than  any_  other  aninial,  ifreatly  exoeeding  ue 
cat,  donkey,  or  aorse  in  this  respect;  varying  In  adaptation  to 
climate  from  the  hairless  forms  of  thtf  tropics  to  the  hssTlIy 
fur-coated  Eskimo  breeds,  and  in  siie  from  tiny  lapdogs  no 
larger  than  kittens  to  greet  Danea  standing  three  feet  h&h  at 
the  shoulder,  thus  presenting  forms  which  are  at  onoe  larger 
and  smaller  tliaa  any  wild  member  of  the  dog  tribe,^  there  being 
soma  200  varieties  whidi  have  resulted  from  the  Intererossing 
of  about  six  leading  typea,  namely:  wolMike  doga,  greyhounds, 
spanlela,  hounds,  maatil^  and  terriers.  Exceedingly  susceptible 
to  human  inflnence;  bred  and  trained  for  an  Infinite  variety  of 
purposes,  from  merely  eurlous  and  pampered  household  pets  to 
powerful  hunters  and  vten  beasts  of  burden,  providing  food  for 
soma  peoples  and  sharing  with  the  reindeer  the  labor  of  trana- 
poitatlon  in  Arctic  regions.  Most  varieties  have  become  so 
modlBed  by  domestication  that  they  are  nnsbis  to  sustain  tliem- 
selves  independently  of  man. 

Duck  raising  extensive  In  Europe  both  for  flesh  and  eggs, 
which  are  more  generally  used  than  in  the  United  States.  In 
eastern  Asia,  not«bly  in  China,  ducks  are  grown  in  enormous 
numbers.  Duck  raising  has  become  a  profitable  induetry  In 
the  United  States,  particularly  since  the  Introduction  of  the 
Pekin  duck. 

The  largest  and,  when  properly  trained,  the  most  docile  of 
domestic  animala,  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  Intelligence, 
which  is  often  overestimated  on  account  of  a  remarkable  will- 
ingness to  obey  Instructions;  endowed  with  unuausl  powers  of 
memory  and  becoming  greatly  attadied  to  Its  keepers.  How- 
ever, it  lacks  initiative  and  reasoning  powers,  being  far  Inferior 
to  the  dog  In  this  regard.  It  will  not  voluntarily  go  to  the 
assistance  of  a  human  friend  In  tronble,  or  to  tlie  resene  of  Its 
own  master  even  when  attacked  at  its  feet,  thoUfdi  It  wili  act 
instanUy  when  directed.  It  is  aito  helpless  In  the  face  of  a 
new  danger  or  unexpected  emergency.  A  most  valuable  dnn^t 
and  baggage  animal,  employed  m  hinling  and  handling  timbers 
and  In  transporting  heavy  loads  over  rough  ground  In  the 
absence  of  roads  In  India  and  the  East  India  Islands.  The 
largest  specimens,  particularly  those  with  long  tusks,  sre  eon- 
sidered  of  high  caste,  and  are  kept  for  state  pageants. 

The  most  thoroughly  domesticated,  widely  distributed,  and  gen- 
erally useful  of  biraa,  being  readily  adaptive  to  a  wide  range  of 
climatio  and  food  conditions  and  consequently  more  easily  reared 
than  any  other  (owl.  Greatly  modified  by  agea  of  breeding  In 
many  lands  into  numerous  races  which  exhibit  wide  variations 
in  alse,  form,  and  color,  from  diminutive  Bantams  to  giant 
Brahmas  nearly  as  Urge  as  a  turkey,  and  from  pure  white  to 
pure  black  breeds,  with  numberless  intergrades,  together  with  red, 
brown,  and  vari-colored  races.  On  account  of  immense  numbers 
their  aggregate  valud  (or  food  and  eggs  reaches  a  vast  toUl, 
ranking  hl^  among  the  animal  productions  of  ths  wond. 
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COMKON  AND  SUUNTinO 

Naiol 

Obdbb  AMD  Family. 

Pabsnt  Wild  Srwsn  AND 
Rboion  ov  Ouoin. 

Ybabs  of 
Khowm 
DoxaancATioH 

OauT 

[Boa  gaurtu) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(Ox,  Sheep,  Goat] 

Wild  Gaur 
{Boa  gaurua) 
India 

Data 
unoertain 

Oayal 

Mithian 
{Bos  frontttHt) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(Ox,  Sheep.  Goats) 

Wild  Gayal 

{Boa  frontalia) 
Northeastern  India 

Data 
unoertain 

Goat 

(Capra  Atrow) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 
Bovidae 
(Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats) 

Benzoar  goat  or  Persian  pasang 

{Capra  aegagrua) 
As  main  stock 

Greece  to  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  western  India 

6000 

Goldflgh 

Golden  Carp 
( Carasaiua  auratus ) 

Eventognatki 
(Carp  Tribe) 
Cyprinidae 
(Carp  Minnow) 

Wild  Carp 

{Caraaaiua  auratua) 
Fresh  water 

China,  Azores,  Afadeira,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Java,  and  the  Philippine-' 

1400 

Guinea  Fowl 

{Numida  meleagria) 

(Jallinae 
(Gallinaceous  or  Game 
Birds) 
Phaaianidae 
(Pheasants) 

Wild  Fowl  of  Guinea 
{Numida  meleagria) 
Western  Africa 

SSOO 

Onlnea  Pl^ 
{Cavia  cutter*) 

Rodentia 
(Rodents) 
Caviidae 
(Cavies) 

Wild  CaTia 
(Cavia  outleri) 
Peru 

1000 

Goose 

(Afuer  domeaticua) 

Anseres 
(Duck  Tribe) 
Anatidae 
(DndCB,  Geeie) 

Wild  Goose 
{Anser  ferus] 
Central  Europe 
Asia  and  north  Africa 

GOOO 

Humped  Cattle 

Indian  Ox 
Zebu 
{Boa  indicus) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(Ox,  Sheep,  Goate) 

Xo  known  wild  form 
Probably  southeaatem  Asia 

6000 
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Hbtmuoai.  Norm 


BooNotac  Imfoktakob. 


Tamed  bj  Uw  hlD  trIbM  of  norttMUtani  India, 
but  hiBtoriul  daU  at  to  nhm  thia  dooMatleatloB 
iMfM  art  wantinf. 


In  Mmi-domMtieatlon  by  natlre  tribaa  of 
northaaatani  India  oridantlr  tor  a  eonaldarabla 
pwlod  of  UiBO,  bnt  definite  hlatorical  data  are 
uavallabla. 


DomitfMted  br  the  e&elent  _ 
prehlitario  lAka  Dwallen  in  8' 


and  by 
land,  rig 


nred  on  ancient  monnments  In  Egrpt;  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Ag«o  of  domaatie  bieedlnf  have 
derdoped  nnmerooa  Tariatioa,  the  ehief  of  which 
are  the  Anfon,  Kailnnlr,  Bjnan,  Xgyptian,  and 
Sndan  gomf.  Domeatle  goata  have  run  tiM  in 
manr  rerlon^  aometlmaa  mixing  with  other  ape- 
dea.  According  to  Gercilaaao,  nata  were 
bnm^t  to  Peru  from  BpKin  In  1544. 


Firat  domcitieated  in  China,  Baailewiky  plac- 
ing the  date  of  their  development  In  Ghlneae 
aprinn  about  450.  After  the  ntabllahment  of 
marltl  [me  trade  with  western  En  rope  goldflita 
wen  traniported  first  to  Batavia,  thence  to 
HanritiuB  and  St.  Helena,  and  were  brought 
from  St.  Helena  to  Enclaad  in  1691.  Now 
domettleated  and  natnralixed  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Tb9  golden  etdor  is  the  result  of 
artificial  selection.  Those  which  hare  become 
aatnraliied  in  the  Potomac  river  have  awnmed 
an  olire-green  odor  aimilar  to  that  of  the  parent 
wild  apeclea. 

Deneeticated  bj  Oredm  and  Bomana.  I>i8- 
anteaiied  whh  the  faO  (rf  Bmnan  clrllhtation  and 
was  relntradncod  frmn  Africa  by  the  Portngncse 
in  the  aiztoenth  century.  It  waa  firat  takui  to 
tite  Oape  Verde  lalanoa  and  West  ladlca  and 
thenoe  alowly  ipread  to  Europe  and  around  the 
world. 

Domestication  to  Peru  long  antedates  the  pe- 
riod of  Spanish  conquest.  Mummies  of  the 
guinea  pig  nsTe  been  found  In  the  snclent  tombs 
st  A  neon.  Since  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
South  American  countries  tt  has  become  widely 
distributed  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  being 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  dniing  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  name  guinea  pig  is  a  double  misnomer. 
It  ia  not  a  pig  but  a  rabhit-like  rodent  related 
to  the  rats;  neither  does  it  come  from  Guines, 
but  is  exclualTelv  South  American.  However, 
Quinea  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Guiana,  and 
the  peculiar  grunting  sound  emitted  by  it  un- 
doubtedly gave  riae  to  the  name  pig. 

Domestication  very  ancient  in  Egypt  and  Asia. 
Figured  on  oldest  Egyptian  monuments.  Known 
to  Greeks  of  Homer'a  time,  and  the  geese  kept 
in  the  Capitol  are  aaid  to  hare  aaved  Rome. 

Great  berda  of  geese  were  driven  from  central 
Knrope  to  the  ancient  Roman  markata.  The 
goose  baa  been  but  sHghtly  changed  from  the 
parent  wild  atoek  by  donieetleation. 


Domaetieatlon  prritiatoric,  being  exceedingly 
ancient  in  Egypt  and  India.  Forma  considered 
aa  tha  ancestor*  of  the  present  Indian  breeds, 
depleted  on  aadent  Egvptian  monuments.  White 
balla  long  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  Recently 
Introduced  into  Jamaica  for  use  on  plantations. 


TiM  domeatl cation  of  this  magnificent  wild  o^  the  handsomeat 
reprs— ntativo  of  the  genus  Bos,  Is  only  partial  and  is  confined 
to  native  trlhea  Inhabiting  «  limited  area  In  northeastern  Indie, 
iriie  keep  it  in  herda  for  Ita  fleah. 

Kept  In  large  herds  for  food  hr  the  peoples  <rf  the  Idll  regkmi 
of  aorttteastan  India;  not  emm'ed  aa  a  besat  of  bnzden  and 
probably  no  attempt  li  made  to  use  its  milk. 


Talnable  for  fieah.  mU^  wo^  and  skins,  parUcolaftr  in 
warm,  dry  regions,  tha  greater  part  of  the  wwla'a  goata  being 

frown  ia  aonlbem  Snnq>e,  nonhem  Afriea,  and  Byria.  The 
Bcce  of  the  Angora  goat  is  called  mohair  and  la  audi  need  in 
fabrics.  The  fine  nnderwooi  combed  in  nmmer  from  Kashmir 
goata  Is  woven  into  the  well-known  Kashmir  abawla.  Ooat'a 
leather  la  employed  for  innumerable  nses,  aone  of  the  chief  itf 
which  are  ffove  making,  ■hoemaking.  and  bookbinding.  In 
the  United  States  goata  have  never  attained  inmortanee  aa  farm 
animals.  Tlte  Angora  mat  Introdneed  in  1849  by  gift  of  the 
auKan  of  TuAey  was  little  bred  or  noticed  for  flf^  Vaan.  Since 
1000  nnmerons  flocks  hav*  been  aatabllshed  In  the  Paelfio  Btatea, 
noUbly  In  Oregon,  and  eondderaUe  numbers  have  been  raised 
In  Iowa  and  Uissouri. 


The  most  widely  dlstribntod  ornamental  fiah,  being  more  highly 
priied  and  mwe  extensivdy  need  for  aquariums  tun  any  othet 
species.  No  llah  available  for  like  pnrpoaes  equals  it  in  beauty 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  reared  and  maintained.  Lilca 
other  merely  ornamental  animals  it  does  not  attain  economic  im- 
portance, although  the  rearing  and  handling  of  goldfish  Is  a 
matter  of  eoaslderable  consequence  in  the  trade  of  aquarium 
fumiabera,  and  dealers  in  email  animala. 


Tahiabia  for  food  and  eggs,  bnt  not  popular  In  Europe  or 
AnuTlea  on  account  of  their  constant  noisy  crlee,  and  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  In  rearing  them.  Orinnating  from  a  wild 
spedee  aceustcmied  to  very  dry  regions,  the  domesticated  forms 
cannot  endure  wet  situations  or  nuust  climate,  renderliut  nnnsual 
preeantlons  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  young  ^du. 


According  to  Nehring  the  ancient  Peruvians  used  this  animsl 
not  only  for  food  hut  for  ascrifleea.  It  is  now  eaten  for  food 
from  Ecuador  to  Chile,  especially  In  Pern,  and  It  is  somelimeit 
made  use  of  for  food  in  Europe.    This  animal  has  been  ap- 

fiarently  but  little  modified  by  domestlcstion.  Its  intelligence  is 
Imited,  being  stupid  and  manifesting  no  affection.  However, 
it  nevtr  bites,  and  on  thst  account  has  long  been  kept  ss  a  safe 
pet  for  children,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  Statea.  It 
is  immensely  prolifio  and  easy  to  rear.  Now  extensively  em- 
ployed in  biological  laboratories  for  experimiAtal  purposes, 
particularly  In  the  stndy  of  germ  diaesiei. 


Valuable  for  egga,  ouiUs,  feathers,  and  for  food.  In  southern 
Europe  culture  waa  formerly  much  more  important,  hut  it  is 
still  a  great  industry  la  Holland  and  Germany.  Livers  from 
geese  artificially  fattened.  In  distrlcU  near  Straesbntg,  are  nmie 
into  the  celebtwted  delicacy  known  as  pat4-de-foiB-gras.  In  the 
United  States,  goose  raisins  is  of  minor  Importance,  there  being 
forty  times  aa  many  chickens  as  geese,  the  total  number  of 
geese  being  abont  5,600,000,  somewhat  exceeding  the  ducks, 
but  falling  below  turkeys — chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks 
ranking  in  the  order  named. 

Most  extensively  grown  in  the  southern  states:  Kentucky, 
Uissoari,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Arkanaas  leading  In  the  order 
nannsd. 

Very  valuable  aa  a  draught  animal  and  beast  of  burden  through- 
out Ito  range  la  In^  China,  the  AaEatie  Islands,  Madagascar, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  can  travel  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  per  day,  and  is  very  docile.  Age-long  breeding  has  resulted 
in  greater  variations  in  sise  thsn  In  the  ease  of  any  other 
domostic  cattle^  some  forma  exceeding  the  largest  ox  in  bei^>t, 
white  the  smallest  breeds  are  no  taller  than  a  lam  dog. 
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Common  and  SasNnna 
Nau. 

Obdm  ahd  Faiolt. 

Paunt  Wild  Spacns  and 
Smioh  or  OanuH. 

Ybabs  or 
Kmowm 

DOKaSnCATKMI 

Hona 

{Bquu»  caiattua) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Hammals) 
Eqmdae 
(Honei) 

The  Wild  Mongolian  Horse 
(Equm  przevalakii) 
Of  central  Asia 
More  closely  resembles  the  domes- 
tic horse  than  any  other  living 
species,   and  the   domestic  form 
was  undoubtedly  derived  frcon  it 
or  a  closely  related  speoies  now 
extinct 

0000 

• 

(Zioma  glama) 

Vngviata 
( Hoofed  MammalB ) 
Oamelidae 
(CaDMls) 

The  Ouanaoo 

{Lama  guanacua) 

Andes,  Pern  to  Patagonia 

1000 

Xnle 

Hinny 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 
Equidae 
(Horaei) 

These  hybrids  between  the  do- 
mestic horse  and  the  domestic  ass 
do  not  occur  in  a  wild  state,  but 
have  been  developed  by  domestic 
breeding 

8000 

Ostrich 

(Btrutkio  camelua) 

Btruthionet 
(Flightless  Birds) 
Suborder :  Ratitae 
(StruthiouB  Birds) 
Struthicnidae 
(Ostriches) 

Wild  Ostrich 

[Struthio  camelua) 
Africa 

80 

Oil,  Cow, 
Stan-,  Cattle 
(Boa  taunu) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(Ox,  Sheep,  GoaU) 

The  Aurochs 

{Boa  primigeniua) 

Of  Europe  and  western  Asia 
Abundant  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar   but   supposed    to  have 
become  extinct  about  the  twelfth 
century,  though  some  r^rd  the 
wild     Chillingham     cattle  of 
England  as  unmixed  descendants 
of  vxe  aurochs 

6000 
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HarTOUOAL.  Nona. 


Probsblr  first  domMticatod  la  eeatnl  Aul», 
andentlj  nied  In  IndU  ia  nr  and  Mcrlficei. 
Appears  in  aneient  icnlptDrea  at  PerMpolia  in 
Persia.  Horse  heads  adorn  eolomns  of  ancient 
Assyrian  palaces.  Came  Into  oae  much  later 
than  the  ass  in  Egypt,  the  monaments  indicating 
Introduction  dnring  period  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  abont  2000  B.  0.,  attached  to  the  war 
chariota  of  Pharaoh.  Frequently  mentioned  In 
the  Bible.  Highly  treasured  by  Greeks  and 
promiaeat  In  tbeir  mythology;  drew  the  son 
ebariot  of  Apollo  and  the  aea  chariot  of  Posel- 
doD :  appears  as  tbe  sea  bone  Hippocampus,  and 
as  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  aad  as  the  cen- 
tanr.  Uaaa  by  Lake  Dwellera  of  the  Bronse 
Age.  ^1*  gods  of  Genaaa  laytbolocy  are 
horsemen. 

latrodnced  lato  tba  Amsrlcaa  by  the  Spanish. 
The  horsemen  accompanying  Pisarro  in  Peru 
and  CortM  in  Uaaico  atrnck  tonw  threngh  the 
aativa  armies  and  made  poa^ls  aeealacly 
mlraeabraa  vlctorlea  over  Immenaaly  aupenor 
nnmbm. 


Domaetleated  by  ancient  Pemrlana,  who  bad 
long  oaed  both  the  llama  and  the  alpaca  at  tbe 
time  of  Uia  Spaniah  eononeata.  Attempla  to  In- 
trodaee  tlie  Iluaa  into  otfier  regioni  of  the  world 
bave  been  naiooeeMfiiL 


Tbe  breeding  of  malei  begaa  in  remotely  an- 
cient times,  probably  In  Asia  Minor,  whence 
they  were  brought  to  Greece  at  a  very  early 
period,  being  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer, 
also  by  Theognis,  Heaiod,  and  other  early  Greek 
writers,  and  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  su- 
perior strength.  Nansiccsa's  car  was  drawn  to 
the  seashore  and  back  by  mules.  Prom  Greece 
they  were  introduced  into  ancient  Italy,  where 
they  became  popular,  hauling  carts  on  the  high- 
way In  Tarro's  time  much  as  they  do  in  that 
reKion  to-day.  From  Rome  they  became  widely 
diffused  is  Europe,  and  the  Latin  names  muJiM 
and  fttnnu#  were  adopted  into  the  languages  of 
moat  peoples  who  made  use  of  these  hybrids, 
persisting  in  the  English  names  mule  and  hinny 
at  the  preaant  day.  Ifentional  fn  the  Bibles 
though  the  larselltes  vera  forbidden  by  lav  to 
rear  them. 

Partially  domesticated  for  centuries  by  native 
tribes  in  central  Africa.  Since  1660  complete 
domestication  on  a  large  scsle  has  been  under- 
taken in  south  Africa,  particularly  in  Cape 
Colony,  whence  it  has  spread  to  Algiers  and  the 
southern  United  Statea.  Unlesa  completely  «a- 
tablt^hed  In  domeatieation  the  ostrldi  will  aaon 
become  extinct. 

Domestication  prahlstoric,  apparently  first  ae- 
eompllabed  by  Aryan  peoples  in  western  Asia. 
Aa  a  beast  of  burden  ana  draught  animal  con- 
^erably  antedates  the  horse,  which,  among  the 
more  socient  peoples,  was  used  chiefly  in  war. 
Appeara  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments;  early 
mentioned  In  the  Bible;  frequently  named  by 
anrieat  classical  writers,  such  as  Herodotus  and 
Hippoeratea  among  the  Greeks,  and  Tacitus, 
Tarro,  Btnibo,  ana  Pliny  among  the  Romans. 
Butter  seems  to  bare  been  unknown  to  Greeks 
and  Romaaa  in  their  moat  flonriahing  period: 
bat  was  eztendraly  naed  by  more  northern 
peoples. 

Bronght  to  the  West  Indies  by  Cohimbns, 
1498:  to  ICexlco  by  Spanish  abont  1525;  from 
Eni^and  to  Virginia  1610.  and  to  Massachusetts 
1624;  from  Holland  to  New  York  1627:  and 
from  Denmark  to  Mew  Hampshire  in  1631. 


BconomicaUy  tbe  moot  Talnable  as  well  as  bbtoricaDy  tiie  most 
important  animal  domesticated  by  man.  While  doubtless  kept 
by  the  moat  primitive  peoples  chiefly  for  food.  Its  strength  and 
speed  soon  gave  it  a  higher  vslne  to  barbaric  racea  tor  purpoaea 
of  war  and  the  cbaae,  and  its  adaptability  to  innumerable  con- 
ditions and  uaes  has  rendered  it  Indispensable  to  the  most  highly 
civilised  nations.  The  horse  has  accompanied  man  la  his  eon- 
quest  of  every  continent  throughout  a  climatic  range  eiceeded 
only  by  the  dog  and  ia  of  inestimable  importance  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  uie  world. 

Although  inferior  in  intelligence  and  mental  power  to  the 
elephant  and  the  dog,  the  bom  ia  the  most  spirited,  treaCworthy, 
aad  affectionate  of  the  larca  vorkinf  animals,  aad  haa  become 
aaeh  an  intimate  companion  of  man  that  sentiment  practically 
forbids  tile  use  of  Ita  excellent  flesh  for  food  among  civilised 
peoples.  Prolonged  domestication,  while  producing  many  va- 
rieties ranging  in  size  from  the  small  Shetland  pony  to  the  Nor- 
man draft  norse,  has  modified  it  less  profoundly  than  Uie  donkey 
or  the  dog,  and  it  readily  maintains  itself  apart  from  human 
agency,  as  witness  the  vast  herds  of  to  called  wild  horses  in 
Texas  and  South  America  which  were  derived  from  small  groups 
introduced  by  early  Spanish  explorers.  Oonnting  yoang  as  well 
as  mature  horses  there  are  upwards  of  21,000,000  in  the  United 
States  vslued  at  nearly  1 2. 00 0,000, 000,  bring  nearly  one  half 
the  total  value  of  all  domestic  animus;  employed  on  over  4,S00,- 
000  farms,  or  four  out  of  each  five. 


TaiT  TAlnabIa  for  food  and  as  a  beait  of  bnrden  before  tbe 
Spanidi  oecnpation  of  tbo  Andean  region,  parUeularly  in  Pern 
and  Chile.  Used  In  Inunense  nnmbers  for  transporting  silver 
and  oUier  prodncta  during  the  early  period  of  the  coaqueat,  but 
since  tbe  Introduction  of  horses  and  mulea  the'  llama  has  been 
gradually  displaced  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Previous  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  European  domestic  animals  the  llama  and  alpaca 
were  as  serviceable  to  thti  Peruvians  as  the  reindeer  Is  to  the 
Laplanders,  providing  wool  and  flesh,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  country. 

The  only  hybrid  among  domestic  animals  which  baa  risen  to 

true  economic  importance  and  world-wide  use.  While  of  sullen 
disposition  and  much  less  affectionate  than  the  horse,  it  possesses 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  In  adaptability  to  severe  or  un- 
favorable conditions  It  is  superior  In  some  respects  to  both  the 
horse  and  the  donkey,  being  able  to  withstand  rough  usage,  in- 
ferior food,  and  extremes  of  heat  better  than  the  horse,  and 
fsr  exceeding  the  donkey  in  strength,  particularly  for  draught, 
and  In  suitability  to  moist  dlmstes,  while  it  is  far  inferior  to 
the  horse  in  speed,  gracefulness,  and  spirit,  and  to  the  donkey 
in  docility.  The  finest  mules  are  reared  in  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  large  breeds  attaining  a  height  of  16  hands. 
Mules  are  especially  well  adapted  to  conditions  of  genersl  and 
farm  labor  In  the  southern  states,  where  the  gi-eat  majority  are 
bred  and  used.  In  the  United  States  the  ratio  of  males  to 
horsea  la  abont  one  fifth  both  in  anmber  and  value. 


Chiefly  valuable  for  certain  of  ita  large  feathers  called  plumes, 
which  are  an  Important  article  of  trade  in  Cape  Oolooy,  where 
upwards  of  250,000  ostriches  are  reared  for  plnme  prodiietion. 
Ostriches  are  grown  in  limited  nnmbera  for  tbe  same  ptuposa 
In  Florida,  Oalifomia,  and  Ariaona. 


The  chief  aouree  of  wealth  In  many  reglona.  Just  as  the 
horse  ia  preeminent  as  a  labor  animal,  the  ox  stands  first  as 
the  food  producing  animal,  par  excellence.  In  modern  civilisa- 
tion. The  aggregate  value  of  cattle  products — ^beef,  milk, 
butter,  diaeae,  nidea,  etc. — far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  animal. 
While  atin  nnidoyea  as  a  draught  animal,  it  is  so  inferior  to 
the  horse  for  general  purposes,  that  ita  uae  among  tbe  most 
sdvanoed  peoplea  ia  comparatively  limited.  In  intelligenca  It 
ranks  far  nelow  animala  relatively  of  UtUa  nine  to  maa,  and 
ages  of  domeatieation  faava  not  resulted  in  aueh  extremes  of 
variation  as  are  met  with  in.  the  donkey,  dog,  horse,  or  ita  near 
relative,  the  humped  ox  of  India.  Yet  many  weD  marked  va- 
rieties have  been  developed,  particularly  during  the  last  cen- 
tury in  England,  when  valuable  breeds  for  apeoial  purposes, 
such  as  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  AUerney,  and  Jeney,  became 
established. 

In  the  United  Btetea  there  are  upwards  of  71,000,000  eatUe, 
of  which  21,000,000  are  milch  eowa,  with  a  total  value  of 

91,600,000,000. 
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COKUON  AMD  Sounuvic 
Nams. 

Omon  AMD  Fawlt. 

Pabbht  Wild  Sncm  and 
Raa«>N  or  Osnm. 

Ybabs  or 
Knowm 
DonsnoATioH 

Parrot 

(Pstdoctti  eritluieut) 

Pnttaci 
(ScanBorial  Birds) 
Paittidae 
(Parrots) 

Wild  Parrot 

{Ptittaeu*  eritkaouM) 
Central  Africa 

■ 

2600 

Peacock 

tOalUpavo  oriataiv$) 

Qallinae 

(Gallinaceous  or  Clamo 
Birds) 
Phaaianidae 
(Pheasants) 

Wild  Peacock 

(Oallipavo  cristatua) 
India,  Siam 

4000 

PUT 

{Bua  terofa  domeatiea) 

IJntfulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 
Buidae 
(Swine) 

European  stock  from  Wild  Boar 

of  Europe 

(Sua  acrofa] 
Asiatic  stodc  from  Wild  Boar  of 

India 

I  Sua  cristatua) 

Some  authorities  consider  these 
two  wild  forms  specifically  iden- 
ucai 

GOOD 

Pigeon 

(CoUtmba  livia) 

Columhae 
(Pigeon  Tribe) 
Volwnhidae 
(Pigeons) 

Wild  Blue  Pigeon  or  Rock  Dove 
{Columba  livia) 
itiirope  and  Asia 

6000 

BabUt 

Belgian  Hare 
(L^HM  cwniculua) 

Rodentia 
(Rodents,  Qoawing 
Mammals) 
heporidae 
(Harea,  Rabbits) 

Wild  Rabbit 

(Lepua  cuniculua) 
Europe,  Africa 

8O0O 

Belndeer 

{Rangifw  tarandut) 

Ungulata 
( Hoofed  Mammals) 

(Deer) 

Wild  Reindeer 

(Rangifer  tarandua) 

Tfnrf limm   ITiiw^fiA  anil  Aftla. 

Dttta 

nnoertain 
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Historical  Nona. 


Th«  8nt  record  of  the  parrot  u  in  an  •econnt 
of  »  laut  In  AluftndrU,  Egypt,  784  B.  G. 
Priud  u  m  food  hj  tht  »nciMit^  oaiag  Mte«med 
ft  dcllcBcj.  Long  tamod  hj  nttlve  Moplei  of 
Gontnl  AfriflB,  utd  takm  to  Enropa  la  eondd- 
erabl«  nviBbm  mmd  «tler  th«  Mtabllibment  of 
the  aUm  tndo,  bring  Itrat  Men  la  England  in 
1504,  ftnd  thenc«  carried  to  many  parte  of  the 
worid. 


The  dotneeticatioD  of  the  peacock  dates  to  re- 
mote antiqnitj  in  India.  It  i>  first  mentioned 
in  western  literature  in  the  plays  of  Aristoph- 
anes and  became  well  known  to  the  Qreeks 
after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
India.  It  became  very  common  among  both  tho 
Oredu  and  Bomuu,  who  rMnd  it  In  gnat 
nutnbm  for  the  tsbio. 


The  domestication  of  the  pig  is  remotely  an- 
cient, baring  been  established  among  the  Chinese 
for  some  thonsands  of  years.  Mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  though  held  unclean  by  Hoaiac  law.  Re- 
mains are  found  in  the  ancient  lake  dwellings 
of  Bwitserland.  Uspd  for  food  by  the  Qreeks 
and  Romans.  Brought  to  America  by  the  early 
colonists.  Howerer,  ft  is  only  during  the  last 
200  years  that  the  pig  has  reached  iti  present 
highly  modified  state  of  domeati cation,  and  only 
during  the  last  century  has  selectire  breeding 
been  carried  on  to  secure  rapid  growth  and 
much  fat.  The  Chester  White  breed  was  evolved 
in  Chester  county,  PenntylTania,  between  1818 
and  1880:  the  Berkshire  was  introduced  from 
England  about  1880:  and  the  Poland  China 
originated  is  sonthweatem  OUo,  1889-2840. 


Very  anci«otty  tamed  and  prised  in  Egypt 
and  Ajqrrla.  According  to  Ijepisius,  the  earliest 
mention  it  dnring  the  tbird  dynssty  In  Egypt 
about  8000  B.  O.  The  pigoon  entered  Greece 
by  way  of  ByrU  and  became  common  about  400 
B.C.;  thence -was  transported  to  Rome  and 
■pnad  to  Europe.  Frequent  in  the  mythokwy 
of  variona  peoples.  Mentioned  in  the  Mosaic 
lair  concerning  sacrifices  and  frequently  through' 
out  tbe  Bible:  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  bjr  the  earW  Christians:  atao  held  In  high 
i^nrd '  by  tbe  Mohammedans. 

Homing  pigeons  very  ancient  In  the  Orient, 
where  they  were  first  seen  by  Europeans  during 
the  Cmaadefl:  became  conaplGaous  again  in  the 
Fwco-Pmasiaa  War  and  now  mamtainad  by 
the  leading  amies. 


According  to  Hehn  the  rabbit  was  anciently 
domesticated  by  Iberian  peoples  In  Spain,  who 
may  have  brought  It  from  northern  Africa. 
Established  among  the  Bomana  about  tha  time 
of  the  Bepablic.  Tarro,  Strabo.  and  Riny  de- 
Bcribe  it.  Thence  It  spread  throni^oat  Europe. 
Now  reared  In  the  United  States  and  In  many 
other  regions  of  the  world.  In  Australia  its 
Introduction  proved  a  most  unfortunate  experl* 
ment  as  It  multiplied  in  anch  numbers  as  to  be- 
come a  deatmctfra  peat. 


Long  domesticated  in  Laplandi  Scandinavia, 
and  Busaia.  Introduced  into  Icwand  la  18T0, 
and  into  Alaska  in  1892. 

While  many  authorities  consider  both  the  bar- 
ren ground  caribou  and  the  woodland  caribou 
of  North  America  merely  varieties  of  the  Eu- 
ropean reindeer,  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
of  these  American  forms  has  ever  been  domea- 
ticated  by  the  Indiana  of  Canada  or  Alaaka. 


Bocmonc  Ihfoktancb. 


Highly  regardod  hr  natlvea  of  central  Africa  as  a  hooaehold 

Kt;  also  vsad  for  food  and  ita  feathen  for  ornaments.  l>he 
at  talldug  birds  are  all  of  this  species,  thon^  they  lack  the 
brilUaney  of  pinmafe  possessed  by  many  other  parrots.  Its 
chief  use  among  civilised  peoples  is  as  an  ornamental  bird  and 
household  pet,  doveloping  under  training  the  mtwt  remarkable 
powers  of  imitating  human  speedi  displayed  by  any  animal. 


Valuable  for  food,  the  flesh  and  eggs  being  of  good  quality 
thoagh  inferior  to  the  domestic  fowl,  and  reared  still  extensivelj' 
in  southeastern  Asia  for  food.  While  the  range  of  the  peacock 
In  dometticstion  has  been  greatly  extended  in  modern  times,  it 
has  been  entirely  replsced  by  domestic  fowls  for  food  and  eggs, 
and  ita  use  in  moat  regions  of  the  world  is  now  restricted  to 
ornamental  puipoaes, — the  splendor  of  its  plnmaga  being  nn- 
eqnaled  by  any  other  large  bird. 


Remarkable  as  the  only  domestic  mammal  reared  primarily 
and  exclusively  for  food,  the  use  of  its  bristles  for  brushes  and 
its  hide  for  leather  being  insignificant  and  not  considered  by 
tbe  breeder.  Its  rapidity  of  growth  snd  propagation  givea  it  a 
peculiar  value  in  the  food  supply  of  the  world.  While  the  flesh 
of  the  pig  Is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox,  the  quickness  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  can  be  produced,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  cured  and  marketed,  render  it  the  cheapest  and  most 
widely  available  of  meats.  The  distribution  of  the  pig  is  world- 
wide, being  found  on  every  continent,  throughout  a  range  of 
latitude  about  equaling  that  of  the  horse,  but  not  in  high  al- 
titodea  though  it  ascends  to  9,000  feet  in  Spain.  Long  domesti- 
cation, and  particularly  modem  selective  breeding,  have  greatly 
altered  some  of  the  prominent  chsracterisitcs  of  the  wild  pig. 
The  domestic  pig  is  omnivorous,  not  herbivorous  only,  and  has 
largely  lost  its  tusks  and  the  inclination  to  use  them. 

The  wild  pig  ia  a  notably  alert  and  sagacious  animal  and 
while  the  conditions  surrounding  its  domesticated  descendants 
sB  tend  to  degrade  rather  than  to  improve  inteltigenee,  animal 
trainers  have  tonnd  it  to  poaseaa  anrpriaing  powers  and  to  re- 
ceive inatm^lon  vlth  a  readinesa  equaled  1^  "W  it  any  animals 
lower  than  tha  apea. 


Valuable  particularly  for  its  flesh  and  easy  to  rear  in  many 
regions  of  the  world.  While  more  ancient  than  the  domestic 
fowl,  it  Is  not  so  generally  useful,  and  at  present  Is  of  small 
economic  importance  compared  to  the  leading  domestic  birds, 
consequently  pigeons  are  now  kept  ss  pets  and  ornamental  birds 
rather  than  for  food.  Ages  of  domestication  have  produced 
some  250  varieties,  such  as  pouters,  tumblers,  fantails,  rough- 
footed,  black  nun,  and  houiuB  pigeona.  In  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  eonslderable  attention  has  bean  given  to 
rearing  young  plgeoni  for  the  table,  especially  near  large  cities, 
where  squaba  now  have  an  eatablished  place  la  tha  poultry 
markets. 


Much  prised  for  ita  flesh  in  many  European  eonntrlea,  par- 
tieularij  In  France  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  reared  in  great 
numban.  Bacently  it  has  become  popular  in  England,  ana,  on 
account  of  cheapness,  occupies  a  place  very  similar  to  the 
chicken  In  American  markets.  While  grown  to  a  llmltod  extent 
in  the  United  States  it  has  not  become  popular,  and  its  use  is 
insignifloant  even  when  compared  to  such  minor  fowls  as  the 
duck  or  gooae.  Much  modified  by  long  domestleatloi^  particnlnrly 
in  sixe,  adaptation  to  dimats^  and  character  of  fur. 


Invaluable  to  the  Laplanders  as  a  beast  of  burden,  as  a  means 
of  travel  and  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  useful  purposes.  It 
is  maintained  In  considerable  numbers  In  Siberia,  northern 
Scandinavia,  and  in  seversl  Permian  districts  In  Russia.  The 
Lapland  draught  animal  ia  smaller  than  the  wild  form,  but  in 
Siberia  a  large  domestio  reindeer  Is  kept  for  riding.  Wiares 
with  Ot»  dog  the  labor  of  tranaportaUon  in  far  northern  raglont. 
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oomhox  ako  southtiwo 
Mamb. 

Obdke  Ain>  FakiIiT, 

Pakht  Wild  Spkoibh  axd 
Riaioir  or  Okioih. 

Tubs  or 
Emowh 

DOMXSnCATIOM 

Ulkworm  Hoth. 
Silkworm 
(fiom&yo  morj) 

Lepidoptera 
(Butterflies  and  Moths) 
Bombyoidae 
(Silkworm  Moths) 

Silkworm  Moth 
(Bombyx  mori) 
Northern  China,  Bengal 

4600 

Swan, 

(Oj/gnua  olor) 

Anaeret 
(Duck  Tribe) 
Anatidae 
(Ducks,  Geese,  Swans) 

Wild  Swan 
{Cygniu  olor) 
Europe 

9000 

8he«p 

(Ov<«  ories) 

Ungulata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(Ox,  Sheep,  Goats) 

Unknown  and  probably  inde- 
terminable, but  is  moat  closely 
allied  to  the  wild  mouflon.  Oris 
muaimon,  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
the  Armenian  Wild  Sheep,  Ovis 
gmelini,  of  Persia  and  Aiiatolia, 
and  the  Asiatic  Wild  Sheep  or 
Oorial,   Ovis   vignei,   of  Central 
Asia,  and  may  be  a  mixed  strain 
derived  from  some  or  all  of  them 
or  from  similar  wild  species  now 
extinct 

0000 

Turkey 

{Meieagria  gdUipavo) 

(Gallinaceous  or  Game 
Birds) 
Phaaianidae 
(Pheasants) 

llf  £1  _1  

wild  iiiric^ 

{Meteagrii  galUpavo) 

United  States,  Mexico,  West 
Indies 

Water  Buffalo 

Indiui  Buffalo 
Ama 
{Bos  huhaliu) 

UnguUitit 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(Ox,  Sheep,  Goats) 

Indian  Buffalo 
(Bos  bubalua) 
India 

2000 

Tak 

{Boa  grutmieM) 

Ungvlata 
(Hoofed  Mammals) 

Bovidae 
(Ox,  Sheep,  Goats) 

Wild  Tak 

{Bos  fffunnitna) 

Of  the  Tibetan  plateaus 

MOO 
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HmoBKuzt  Nom. 


According  to  Chin«He  tvtliorities,  tllk  enltare 
«>■  befun  hj  Si- Ling,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hoanrtl,  2600  B.  0.  Silk  cloth  first  mentioned 
kmong   the    Qreeks  Aristotle.  Silkworms 

broufcht  to  Constutinople  from  Chins  by  Greek 
miuionsriea  680,  and  introduced  into  Italy  in 
the  twelfth  centnry.  Gultlvstion  hss  become  im- 
portsnt  in  Italy,  Tnrkey,  and  Greece,  and  es- 
tabltsbfld  to  soma  extent  In  Franc^  Spain,  and 
PortnsaL  Begun  in  Georgia  in  1732,  lator  in 
the  Mune  century  in  Connecticut  and  Pennayl- 
Taolki  and  in  1821  eztenairelr  undertaken 
vndar  eneonragement  of  the  Unltra  States  gov- 
einnuot,  bat  flnal^  reinlted  dlMstronsly  and 
abandoned  in  1848.  Niunarona  aubseqnent 
attempts  have  been  made,  bnt  aa  yet  silk  cul- 
tnra  IB  not  upon  •  commercial  footing  in  the 
United  States. 

Semi-domestication  dates  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  when  it  was  eaten  for  food, 
as  it  was  also  to  some  extent  in  medlaeTsl  times. 
However,  during  the  Uiddle  Ages,  swans  became 
psrt  of  the  regalia  of  European  courts,  only 
royalty  being  permitted  to  keep  them.  By  Eng- 
lish law  they  were  dedarad  blrda  royal  and  the 
position  of  king's  imnherd  was  once  an  Im- 
portant office. 

DomettieaUon  pr^istorie,  probably  first  tt- 
faoted  in  western  Asia,  and  well  establiahed 
when  the  earliest  reeorda  begin.  A  form  was 
seed  by  tiie  Lake  DweDers  of  Switnrland. 
Earijr  and  frequently  mentioned  In  tite  Bible. 
Posnsaed  by  the  Oreeka  and  Bomani  and  al- 
luded to  In  their  earhr  literature.  Juon  and 
the  Argonanti  sailed  ni  search  of  the  Oolden 
noeee.  Used  for  lU  flesh,  wooL  utd  milk  since 
time  immemorial  In  iarn  areaa  ta  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, and  now  diffueed  tbrongbont  the  world. 
Introduced  into  Florida  by  the  Spanish  in  1565; 
into  Virginia  in  1609;  into  Massachusetts  In 
1634;  into  New  York  in  1625;  into  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  fiy  the  Swedes  in  1634;  into 
Penneylrania  in  1684;  and  into  Califomla  by 
the  Spanish  missions  from  Uexico  In  1778.  The 
fine  wool  breeds  are  derived  from  the  Spanish 
merino,  which  antedates  the  Christian  era.  The 
long  wooled  breeds,  Cotswolds.  Lelcesters,  and 
Lincolns,  as  well  as  the  medium  wooled  South- 
downs,  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  snd  Oxfordshire 
Downs,  have  been  developed  in  England. 

The  turkey  was  taken  from  th«  West  Indies 
to  Etirope  by  the  Spanish  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  where  it  tmcame  estsbllshed  in  domes- 
tication and  thence  was  returned  to  America. 
It  Is  the  only  domestic  animal  contributed  by 
the  New  Wond  In  wide  and  valuable  use,  the 
naan  and  alpaca  being  confined  to  n  narrow  re- 

eon  in  the  Andea,  and  the  guinea  pig  being 
irignlfleant  in  comparison.  Its  name  Is  a  con- 
traction of  the  curious  misnomer  turkey  cock 
given  to  it  bv  the  English,  just  as  the  French 
wrongly  called  Indian  com  turkey  wheat,  though 
both  the  bird  snd  the  grain  were  American, 

Long  domesticated  In  India,  Burma,  and  the 
Halayslan  region.  It  spread  westward  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  appearing  In  Italy  about  600. 
where  it  became  permanently  establiBhed,  and 
somewhat  later  was  introduced  into  Oascony  In 
France,  Into  portions  of  Hungary,  and  other 
regions.  In  a  truly  wild  State  it  Is  now  found 
only  in  India  though  domeatlcated  water  buffa- 
loes have  frequentq'  become  wild  again  In  va- 
rloos  regioos. 


Domesticated  since  immemorial  times  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tibetan  plateaus.  Tak  tails 
are  suspended  as  streamers  from  poles  placed  In 
front  of  Tibetan  monasteries,  and  In  (flilna  yak 
talla  dyed  red  are  mounted  as  pmidNitB  from 
the  lOOTB  <rf  honsei. 


Eooiroiao  IxpoBxutoB. 


The  source  of  the  finest  snd  most  vnluahle  textile  fiber  known, 
no  other  animal  or  vegetable  substance  capable  of  extensive  pro- 
duction equaling  its  peculiar  qualities,  which  bavs  been  held  in 
high  esteem  since  remote  antiquity.  Silkworm  culture  and 
the  preparation  of  raw  silk  have  been  of  age-long  Importmnee  in 
China,  Japan,  and  India,  and  since  the  Middle  Ages  of  nudl 
consequence  In  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe. 

The  raw  silk  prodaotion  of  the  world  la  nronzlmately 
40,000,000  pounds  annually,  of  which  the  far  East  contributes 
two  thirds,  China  exporting  17,000,000,  Japan  8,000,000,  and 
India  1,000,000  pounds  respectively;  western  Europe  over  one 
fifth,  of  which  Italy  produces  7,000,000  pounds  and  France, 
Austria- Hungary,  and  Spain  the  remainder  in  the  order  named; 
while  the  remaining  one  tenth  is  produced  in  the  Levant  and 
western  Asia,  mainly  by  Syria,  Anatolia,  the  Oaneasus,  Turkey, 
and  GrMee. 


Now  reared  almost  exclusively  as  an  ornamental  bird,  adorning 
ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  many  regions  of  the  world.  Althoogh 
noted  for  its  beauty  and  gracefulness,  the  swan  is  inferior  to 
most  tamed  birds  In  intelligence  and  adaptability,  and  its  domes- 
tication, which  at  most  is  only  partial,  has  resulted  In  bnt  slight 
changes  of  form  and  habits.  80i  while  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
eonspieuous  and  striking  of  blrd^  it  is  relativ^  of  very  Uttle 
value  tq  mankind. 

The  leading  fiber  producing  animal  of  the  world;  very 
valuable  also  for  flesh,  milk,  and  leatter.  The  production  M 
aheep's  wool  immensdy  exeeedi  that  of  the  goat,  klpaea,  end 
camel  combined,  and  ranks  far  above  silk  culture  in  general 
economic  importance.  Sheep's  milk  is  unimportant  in  countries 
supplied  with  milch  cattle,  Out  Its  fleah  is  highly  esteemed  and 
very  widely  used. 

The  sheep  is  the  least  intelligent  member  of  the  bovine  family 
in  full  domestication,  and  It  Is  the  only  one  widely  kept  which, 
does  practically  no  labor  for  man. 

Sheep  are  now  reared  throughout  the  world  but  are  especially 
adapted  to  arid,  desert,  and  mountainous  regions,  being  notably 
abundant  In  Australia,  Argentina,  the  western  United  States, 
Russia,  South  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  they  also  thrive  In  the 
cool,  moist  climatea  of  England  and  France. 

Domestication  and  selective  breeding  have  greatly  modified 
the  sheep  as  to  bodily  sise,  length  and  quality  of  wool,  presence 
and  character  of  horns,  and  in  tiie  case  of  the  so-called  fat- 
tailed  sheep,  the  tall  has  become  enormously  developed. 

In  the  United  States  there  ore  about  60,000,000  sheep,  re- 
ported from  over  750,000  farms,  or  frwa  one  out  of  each  vffiit, 
with  a  total  value  of  npwards  of  9200,000,000, 

The  lar^st  domestle  fowL  valuable  and  much  prised  for  food, 
though  neither  its  e^gs  nor  feathers  are  used  to  an  important  ex- 
tent. Notwithstanding  it  Is  a  stupid  bird,  ranking  low  In  In- 
telligence, it  is  easily  domesticated  and  the  tame  birds  readily 
intermingle  with  the  wild  ones.  White  it  needs  considerable 
range  and  is  inclined  to  wander,  and  therefore  Is  not  suited  to 
small  farms,  it  Is  comparatively  easy  to  rear  and  stands  second 
to  the  chicken  In  the  United  States,  ranking  above  geeee  snd 
ducks  both  In  number  snd  value,  there  being  upwards  of 
6,600,000  turkeys,  Texas  reporting  the  largest  number,  and  fol- 
lowed ia  order  by  If  issouri.  Illinoli.  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 


Valuable  for  Its  flesh,  milk,  and  as  a  beast  of  burden,  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  warm,  moist  countries,  delighting  in  water 
and  marshy  situations.  For  centuries  it  has  been  employed  for 
plowing  and  hauling  wagons  in  the  malarial  plains  of  Italy. 
Now  domesticated  throughout  India,  Burma,  the  Slalay  Penin- 
sula, and  East  India  Islands,  particularly  Java,  also  In  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt.  The  bufFalo  ox  is  as  well  adapted  for  labor 
Bs  the  ctHnmon  ox;  the  buffalo  oow  gives  more  milk,  but  the 
flesh  Is  considered  Inferior.  The  water  buffalo  has  been  but 
little  modified  In  form,  else,  or  habits  by  domestication,  retain- 
ing ita  fondness  for  water,  and  during  hot  days  it  irlll  ae  almost 
completely  immened. 


The  chief  vrealth  of  the  native  peoples  of  high  Tibet.  As  a 
beast  of  burden  the  7sk  Is  indispensable  to  commerce  In  that 
region,  being  strong,  sure-footed,  and  able  to  withstand  the 
rigorous  climate.  Its  flesh  is  excellent  In  quality,  the  milk  riefa, 
and  the  curd  la  much  used  both  fresh  and  when  dried  and  made 
Into  a  kind  of  meal.  The  butter  is  good,  and  in  the  oold  dimate 
Is  kept  In  bladders,  forming  an  article  of  trade.  The  eoane 
hair  of  the  7^  te  twisted  Into  Topag  and  the  flae  hmlr  li  aade 
into  eloth. 
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DIVISION  or  PI.ANT8. 


Abutilon  (Flowering  Maple).  A  genus  of 
moBtly  shrubby  tropical  or  Bemi-tropical  plants 
containing  about  m  species.     A  number  are 

enltivated  pot  and  border  plants.  Learea  mapte-like 
or  vine-lika;  flowera  one  to  two  inchea  or  more  long, 
red,  yellow,  white,  or  variegated.  ibutUon  Theophratti, 
known  aa  velvet-leaf,  introduced  from  India,  is  a  trou- 
blesome weed,  widely  diffuaed  in  the  United  Statea. 

Acacia.  A  large  genus  of  plants  of  the  Pea 
family  ( Leguminosae)  contaiaing  about  450  spe- 
cies. Three  hundred  are  native  to  Australia  and 
Polneaia,  tbe  remainder  are  diatributed  in  warm 
reglona  of  the  other  continents  except  Europe,  17  oc- 
rnrring  in  the  aonthem  United  States.  All  are  ahrnba 
ur  tr«u  with  finely  divided  leaves,  and  small  flowera 


ACAttlA. 

arranged  uanalljr  in  globular  duaters.  Many  are  bt 
great  value,  yielding  gums,  limber,  tan  bark,  and  food 
products.  Several  species  in  Asia  and  Africa  produce 
tarn  anibic.  Gum  Senegal  is  the  product  of  Acacia 
vertk  and  the  drug  catechu  of  Acacfa  catechu.  The 
tan  bark  known  as  the  Black  Wattle,  four  times  as 
atrong  as  oak  bark,  is  obtained  from  the  Australian 
A.caeia  deeurrent.  The  most  valuabla  timber  acacia  Is 
tfa»  Anstralian  blackwood  (A.  mebittoxvlon).  Ssrera] 
acacias  thrive  in  cultivation. 

Acanthus  Family  {Acanthaceae).  A  large 
family  of  flowering  plants  containing  about  173 
genera  and  1,800  species,  mostly  tropical  herbs 
and  shrubs,  with  but  few  representatives  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Certain  species  of  justicia  and 
ruellia  are  fine  hothouse  plants.  The  wild,  spiny 
acanthus  (A.  tpintiava)  and  the  cultivated  acsnthus 
(A.  moUU)  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  convent ionaliied  the  leaves  extensively  in  archi- 
tectural decoration  of  columns,  frieies,  and  cornices. 

Ailanthua  {Tree  of  Heaven).  A  tall  spread- 
ing tree  (Ailanthus  glandulosus)  of  the  Quassia 
family  {Simarubaceae) ,  native  of  China,  but  now 
extensively  planted  for  shade  and  ornament  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  tree  resembles  the  ash  in 
foliage;  thrives  on  light  soils  and  is  quite  hardy,  hut 
the  disgusting  odor  of  tbe  ataminate  flowers  has  caused 
it  to  be  prohibited  on  public  grounds  of  the  United 
Statea  goTernment  and  to  be  regarded  with  increaaing 
disfavor. 

Alder.  A  genus  (Alnus)  of  18  or  20  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  Birch  family  [BetuUtceae) , 
nine  of  which  are  North  American,  growing 
in  eold  and  temperate  climates.  The  best  known  species 
are:  Oraen  or  Utmntiln  Aider  (A.  crisps  and  A.  moUia), 


shrubs  2  to  10  feet  high,  growing  from  Hawfoundland 
to  Virginia  and  northwest  to  Alaska.  SpadtlOd  or 
Hoary  Aldar  (A.  incana),  a  ahmb  or  a  araall  tree.  8  to 
25  feet  high,  in  wet  soil,  eMtem  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, also  Europe  and  Asia.  Smooth  Alder  (A.  rugo*a), 
5  to  25  feet  nigh,  streams  and  awampa,  eastern  and 
southern  United  Sutes.  8eaild«  Alder,  small  tree 
sometimes  30  feet  high,  coast  of  Delaware  and  Uarj- 
land,  and  in  Oklahoma.  Sad  Alder  (A,  oreppna),  tree 
80  to  80  feet  high,  California  to  Alaska.  White  Alder 
{ A .  Thomb^olia),  small  tree  20  to  85  feet  high. 
Pacific  States.  Black  Alder  (A.  i/lutinota)  of  Eorop4>, 
tree  80  to  60  feet  high,  often  planted  and  locally 
naturallied  In  the  United  SUtea.  Wood,  U^t,  In- 
ferior for  fuel,  but  vatuabte  in  use  under  water  for 
pilea,  pumps,  and  sluices. 

AJgae.  The  lowest  and  most  primitive  forms 
of  plant  life,  the  fungi  being  regarded  as  having 
been  d<?rivcd  from  various  groups  of  algte;  bac- 
teria, for  example,  probably  originated  in  the  lowly  blue- 
green  algae,  and  molda  from  a  higher  algae  group.  The 
algae  and  fungi  are  thus  closely  interrelated  and  the 
distinction  between  them  founded  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  chlorophyll  is  largdy  one  of  convenience. 


Fnrus. 


BaAwasDS.  Sargasanm. 


Four  claases  of  algae  are  readily  distinguished:  Cj/m- 
ophyceae,  blue-green  slgse:  CMorophvceae,  green  algae; 
Phaeophyceae,  brown  algae;  Rkodophyeeae,  red  algae. 

Oranophyceae,  Blue-green  Algae,  characterised  by  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  celt  structure,  and  reproducing  only 
by  fission,  are  most  abundant  in  warm  shallow  waters 
and  moist  places.  Highly  colored  growths  oceur  in  the 
warm  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  region,  and  the  tint 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  Red  Sea  Is  due  to  the 
immense  sbundance  of  floating  fliamenta  of  Trlchodea- 
mium. 

OUorophyoasa,  Oreen  Algse.  In  thia  class  the  dear 
green  of  the  chlorophyll  is  not  masked  by  various  col- 
ored pigments  as  in  the  other  dataes.  There  are  one- 
celled  groups  such  as  protococcna  and  the  beautiful 
desmids  end  diatoms  and  a  wide  range  of  the  more  com- 
plex forms,  including  the  confervae  and  pondaenma,  ter- 
minating  in  conspicuous  types,  such  aa  Uie  sea-lsttnee 
(Ulca)  and  stoneworts  (Cham).  Sexual  reproducUon 
and  alternation  of  generations  are  exhibited  in  the 
higher  types  of  this  class. 

Fhaeopbyceaa.  Brown  Algae,  ao  called  becaose  a 
brown  pigment  masks  tbe  green  chlorophyll,  are  almost 
exclusively  marine  and  embrace  a  vast  array  of  tho 
larger  seaweeds,  moatly  of  cold  waters.  Qreat  kelps 
(Alacrocv'ii*)  in  the  Pacific  are  said  to  grow  900  feet 
long.  Tbe  Oulf  weeds  (Sar^Msum)  and  the  rock  weeds 
(Fuev)  are  immensely  abundant,  some  of  the  latter 
being  the  most  highly  complex  of  th«)  algae. 

Rhodophyoeae,  Red  Algse,  so  named  by  reason  of  a 
reddish  pigment  which  obscures  their  chlorophyll,  com- 
prise the  red  seaweeds,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  alga«, 
varying  in  form  from  delicate  filaments  to  broad,  mem- 
branous, or  cartilaginoua  structures,  the  most  striking 
being  the  corallines,  which  resemble  corala  on  account 
of  incrusted  lime  deposits. 

AJkanet  (Anckum).  A  genus  of  the  Borage 
family  (Boraginaceae) ,  some  species  of  whioi 
yield  Taluable  dyes.  The  most  important, 
AncAufo  lincforia,  the  true  alkanet,  is  a  native  of  aouth- 
em  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  yields  the  beaatlfttl 
red  coloring  matter  known  as  alkanet. 
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Aloe.  A  large  gesauB  of  plaota  of  the  Lily 
family  [Liliaeeae),  native  to  warm  regions,  par- 
ticularly South  Africa  and  the  island  of  Socotra, 
where  ratt  hilly  trkcU  are  entirely  covered  by  TKriona 
apeciei.  All  hare  permsneDt,  fleshy  leavei,  often  Btronily 
retemblinK  thoM  of  the  or  centnry  plmnt,  which 

is  sometimes  wrongly  called  American  Aloe,  and  ranee 
from  a  few  inches  to  over  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 

Some  species  yield  fiber  and  dyestuffs  but  their 
greatest  Tslne  lies  in  medicinal  properties,  the  im)>ortant 
druK.  aloes,  beinir  the  dried  juice  of  the  leaves  of  a 
number  of  larxe  tree-like  kinda,  notably  Atot  goeotrina 
and  Aloe  Perryi,  yieldinK  locotrine  aloes:  aeveral  Sooth 
African  species  yielding  Cape  aloea;  and  Afoa  vera  of 
the  East  and  West  ladiea,  aiso  jtrowa  \a  Europe,  ylatd' 
Inic  Hepatic  or  BarbadM  aloM.  The  Jalce  was  an- 
cicntlr  naed  in  «nibalmint. 

Alpine  Plants.  The  flora  of  mountains  which 
approach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  or  of  high 
latitudes  where  similar  conditions  prevail.  These 
conditions  produce  dwarfed  or  stunted  plants  charac- 
terised by  urge,  bright- colored  flowers  strongly  attract- 
ive to  the  restricted  insect  life  of  the  region,  and  by  a 
habit  of  (ETowth  in  close  tafts,  forming  mata  or  carpeta. 
Saxifrages,  arensrias,  heath  forms,  particularly  ataleaa 
and  rhododendron  a,  primrosea,  gentians,  and  email 
fema,  are  prominent  in  alpin0  vegetation,  which  is 
esaentially  Arctic  veget^lon,  aa  it  reaalta  fron  pra«- 
tlcallr  Identical  conditiona. 

Alternation  of  Oenerationa.  The  alternate 
occurrenoe  in  tJxe  life  history  of  a  plant  of  two 
or  more  forms  differently  produced.  In  ferns, 
for  example,  there  are  two  distinct  generations. 
One  is  asexual,  tiiat  ia,  producing  not  male  or  femala 
elements  but  apores.  Thia  ia  the  ordinary  form  of 
thesa  plants  with  which  w«  are  familiar.  The  oUter  is 
a  minute  flattened  leaf-liktf  organism  which  grows  from 
the  fsDen  apore  on  damp  soil,  atones,  and  wood.  Bat 
this  iDGonspicnona  form  la  sexual,  developing  organs 
which  produce  egg  eella  and  spermatowida  wbidi  fer- 
tfliie  and  by  their  growth  again  give  rise  to  the  asexual 
generation,  which  we  recognise  anew  as  the  fern. 
Neither  the  sexual  nor  the  asexual  form  of  these 
plants  can  reproduce  Itself  dirMly.  It  must  first  pass 
through  the  other  form,  ].  e.,  there  must  be  an  alterna- 
tion of  generations.  Botanists  now  recognise  a  like 
alternation  In  th^  higher  or  flowering  plants,  although 
the  sexual  generation  fa  microacopic  and  Ilea  concealed 
within  the  asexual  or  spore-bearing  planta,  so  that  the 
law  of  alternation  of  generationa  baa  been  demonstrated 
to  pierail  throuj^at  the  plant  world. 

AlyMom.  A  genus  of  the  Mnatard  family 
(Crueiferae) ,  consisting  of  about  100  species, 
natives  of  the  Old  World,  mostly  small  peren- 
nials, many  of  which  are  called  madwort.  A  number 
of  Etaropean  apecies  and  varieties  have  been  developed 
in  cultivation  as  ornamental  plants.  The  well  known 
sweet  alysaum  (Lobviaria  marittma)  la  annual;  widely 
grown  as  a  border  plant. 

Amaranth  {Amaranthia).  The  principal 
genus  of  the  Amaranth  family,  embracing  some 
300  species,  mostly  tropical  herbs.  About  30 
species  grow  In  the  United  States,  chiefly  coarse  weeds 
such  as  pigweed  and  tumbleweed.  AmarsntAuj  bHtum 
and  Anarantkua  oleroceu*  are  used  aa  pot  heibs  in 
Europe.  The  seeds  of  Amaranthu*  frumaetut,  called 
kiery,  are  need  aa  food  in  India.  The  flowering  heads 
of  several  species  assume  monstrous  forms  in  cultivation, 
anch  aa  love-lies-bleeding  (Amara-ntkua  gangelicw)  and 
priaea's  feather  {Amarantkua  eaudatu*). 

Amaryllis.  The  typical  genus  of  the  Ama- 
ryllis family,  containing  many  species,  natives  of 
warm  r^ons,  which  possess  flowers  of  great 
baantr.  The  South  American  speefei;  Am«ryllb  far- 
rnotwi-ma,  was  brought  to  Europe  about  1700  and  hat 
become  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Amaryllis  Family  [AmaryllidaeeQe).  A  nat- 
ural order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  embrac- 
ing nearly  1,000  species,  mostly  tropical,  and 
adapted  to  dry  regiona,  usually  bulbous,  leafing  and 
flowering  only  In  the  wet  season.  The  most  important 
type  ocMiomically  conaldered  Is  the  strictly  American 
genus  Agav<,  Including  140  species,  among  which  are 
the  century  plant,  or  ma^ey.  and  sisal  hemp.  Nar- 
cissus, amaryOia,  and  galanthua  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated ornamental  planta.    Only  a  few  are  native  to 
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the  eastern  United  Statea;  the  most  common  ia  the 
small  yellow-flowered  stargraas  {Bypoxit  hiTtuta), 

Andropogon.  A  genus  of  grasses  (Orom- 
ineae)  of  150  species  of  world-wide  distribution, 
a  number  of  which  are  of  great  value.  Johnson 
grass  (Andropogon  kalepenie},  cultivated  la  southern 
United  Slates  since  1880,  Is  highly  prised  for  hay. 
The  blue-stem  grsaaea  {Andropoffon  nutanf,  A.  provtn- 
citUti,  and  A,  teoparitu)  are  valued  for  hay  in  the 
prairie  regiona  of  the  Miaaissiitpi  valley  and  the  great 
plains.  An  Indian  species  (A.  tquarronui  ylelda  tiu 
perfume  vetiver,  from  its  roots,  and  the  tropical  apecies 
(A.  Mkoenanlhut  and  A.  nardtie)  yield  lesun  oil  and 
citmnella  used  ia  perfumery. 

Anemone  (H'tnd/fotoer).  A  genus  of  the 
Crowfoot  family  (Ranunculaoeae).  There  are 
about  00  species,  mostly  natives  of  cold  and 
temperate  northern  regions,  generally  with  beautiful 
flowers,  blossoming  In  early  spring.  The  Wood  Anest' 
one  of  Europe  (Anemone  nemorota)  and  a  very  ainil- 
lar  species  of  North  America  (A.  ^ufnoiM/otta)  ar0 
delicately  beautiful  woodland  planta  Uowerlng  in 
April  and  May.  The  TatupM  nowar  (AiWHWne 
putfatitta  or  PvitatHla  vulgaris)  blossoms  on  E»c- 
'  lish  chalk  hills  about  the  same  time.  The 
Amerlcso  Pas»e  Timnx  (Aitomone  potene  ror. 
NuttatHana,  or  PtdagMbt  ktrnOUabna)  during  Karch 
and  April  adorns  the  prairies  froai  Illlnola  to  Saskatche- 
wan and  south  to  Nebraska  and  Texss.  The  OtrdMl 
Ansisons,  with  very  numerous  varletlra  long  In  cultiva- 
tion, probably  developed  from  two  wild  apeciee  of  the 
Levant,  Anemone  coronaria  and  Aficmone  ttellata.  Is  a 
great  favorite  with  florists.  About  18  species  grow  wild 
In  North  America- 

Aof^ompwrnm.  A  name,  signifying  "seeds  in 
vessels,"  given  to  the  greater  group  of  the 
Spermatoi»iyte8,  or  seed  plants,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  smaller  group  called  gymnoapenns,  hav- 
ing "naked  seeds."  There  are  over  150,000  known 
living  species  of  anglospenns,  while  the  gymnosperms, 
though  immenselv  more  abundant  In  earlier  geologic 
age,  number  only  abovt  400  living  species,  so  tbst 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  constrfenoua  vegetation  of  the 
earth  belongs  to  the  snglosperma,  which  are  eaDed  the 
true  flowering  plants,  for  no  othan  bear  conapicuous 
flowera.  There  ar«  two  great  nstursl  dtvialona  of  the 
sngiospenns.  monocotvledons  sad  dicotyledons,  the 
former  having  one  seed  leaf  or  cotyledon  aad  the  latter 
two  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons. 

Anise  {PimpineUa  anisum).  An  annual 
plant  of  the  Parsley  family  (UmbeUiferae) ,  na- 
tive of  E^ypt  and  other  Mediterranean  countries, 
much  cultivated  in  southern  Europe  and  particularlv 
In  Oermany,  for  the  seeds  and  oil;  used  as  a  condiment 
and  in  making  liqueurs. 

Annnals.  Plants  which  flower  during  the 
first  year  of  growth,  and  completely  die  after 
ripening  seeds,  are  called  annuals.   The  first 

plants  brought  into  euttivatlon  by  the  human  race  were 
almost  exclnslvely  of  this  group,  and  to-day  it  includes 
the  most  important  economic  planta,  embracing  all  of 
the  cereals,  wheat,  maite,  rice,  rye,  barley,  oats;  the 
sorghums  and  millets,  and  many  other  valuable  grasses: 
all  fiber  plants  of  the  first  order:  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
Jute;  the  moat  valuable  legumes,  such  as  peas,  beans, 
lupine,  lentil,  peanut,  and  many  clovers  and  fodder 
plants;  all  of  the  common  cucnrbitaceous  plants:  water- 
melon, muflkmeton,  pumpkin,  squash,  and  gourds;  and 
many  important  vegetables:  tomat«,  radish,  mustard. 
Itttuce,  endive,  okra,  emrplant,  and  spinach;  also 
carthamine,  quinoa,  sesame,  and  tobacco. 

Aquatic  Plants,  or  Hydrophytes,  grow  partly 
or  wholly  submerged  in  water.  They  do  not, 
however,  embrace  the  marsh  plants.   Among  the 

lower  forms,  seaweeds  and  fresh  water  algae  are  note- 
worthy aquatics.  Among  flowering  plants,  the  water 
buttercup  (Samtnculus) ,  the  water  lilies  tC<utaHa  and 
Nffmphaea),  and  the  pondweeds  (Fotantoi7«ton)  arp 
widely  distributed  and  conspicuous  examples.  UoBt 
aquatics  are  perennial,  growing  from  roots  fixed  In  the 
soil  beneath  the  water,  but  some,  like  the  duckweed 
(Lemna),  float  on  the  surface.  Only  rarely  do  aquatic 
plants  produce  flowers  benesth  the  surface,  as  in  the 
aea  wrack  (Zotlera).  In  nearly  all  caua  the  flowers 
are  developed  above  the  water,  and  are  fertillwd  by 
the  wind  and  by  insects  like  most  flowering  plants. 
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Anlla  Family  {AraUaeeae).  A  natonl 
order  of  plants  closelj  related  to  the  Parsley 
family  (Umbelliferae) ,  oontaining  about  450 
■paeist,  eoDsii^iis  of  tro»,  »hrub«,  and  berb^  growins 
in  all  cIlmatM,  generally  aromatic  and  poateuins  atimo- 
lant  propartlea.  The  mort  important  are  tho  Aralias, 
QinMng  (Psnai;},  and  the  EngUili  It?  (Sedtra). 

ATbutOB  (MadroHa).  A  genua  of  the  Heath 
family  (Erioaceae),  compriaing  about  20  species 
of  Bhrube  and  small  trees,  mostly  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  branches  are  UBuallr 
smooth  and  red,  and  the  leaves  evergreen  and  shining. 
I'he  8trawbeii7  Tree  (Arbutu*  vnedo),  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  is  grown  in  California,  but  is  not 
hardy  in  colder  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  edibl* 
fruit  resembles  a  Btrawbenr,  and  is  often  made  into 
sugar.  The  native  CalifornU  Madro&a  lArbutut  Mtn- 
is  often  80  to  100  feet  in  height.  The  Arizona 
Madrofia  (Arbuftw  arboniea),  a  tree  40  to  50  feet 
high,  grows  in  high  altitudes  in  California,  southern 
AriBona,  and  Uexleo.  The  Tnu  Hadro&ft  ^JCodroffa 
oalapsfute)  !■  rar^  more  than  18  to  80  feet  u  height. 

ArltataSf  TralUng  ( Epigaea  repens ) .  A 
trailing  plant  of  the  Heath  family,  with  branches 
6  to  16  feet  long  and  evergreen  leaves,  called 
ACayflower  in  New  England  and  Qron&d  Laurel  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  grows  in  sandy  or  rocky  soils, 
especially  in  the  shade  of  evergreen  trees,  from  Canada 
to  Texas.  Friied  for  its  early  blooming,  delicate  flow- 
era,  now  gathered  in  considerable  quantities  for  city 
flower  markets. 

Arctic  Plants.  On  land  within  the  Arctic 
zone,  mosses  and  lichens  are  noteworthy  for  their 

freat  abundance  and  value  as  food  for  the  rein- 
eer  and  musk  ox.  The  bog  moss  (Sphagnum)  covers 
great  areas,  while  species  of  Bnpnvm  and  Polutriclaim 
are  immensely  abundant.  There  are  many  Sowering 
planta,  but  the  number  of  species  is  small  compared  to 
those  existing  in  equal  areas  in  wanner  regions.  From* 
inent  examples  are  various  rushes,  sedges,  saxifra|[e«, 
heath  forms,  and  rosaceous  plants.  Exacuj  roealimg, 
trees  do  not  occur,  the  Arctic  Ipeeiea  of  the  birch  and 
willow  being  low-growiog  forms  which  are  more  nearly 
herbs  than  ahnibs.  A  larga  proportion  are  xerophytic 
in  eharacter,  with  erect  leaves  which  catch  and  nafca 
use  of  light  from  every  direction.  However,  growth  is 
actuallT  retarded  and  stnnted  by  the  very  continuity  of 
light  auring  the  summer  season,  so  that  most  Arctic 
plants  are  dwarfed  and  tufted  In  habit.  Insects  are 
abandsnt  but  limited  In  variety,  being  mostly  short- 
tongued  flies.  Consequently,  while  Arctic  flowers  de- 
velop brilliant  colon  to  nttrsct  insects,  most  of  them 
are  short  tubed  and  of  simple  stmcture  from  the  stand- 
point of  fertilisation.  The  plant  life  of  the  Arctic  seas 
»  inconapicnons  but  important  as  food  for  lower  marine 
animals. 

Artmiria.  •  A  genus  of  the  Sunflower  family 
{Compoeitae).  There  are  about  200  species, 
natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  soathem 
Sooth  America.  The  flower  heads  are  small  and  nn- 
merovs  and  the  leaves  are  generally  much  divided.  The 
Wormwood  (Artemisia  AMtntAtem),  and  a  ntunbcfr  of 
other  apecies,  are  used  in  the  maantactnre  of  absinthe. 
The  dn^l  flowers  of  ArfemWa  santonfea  and  several 
other  species  are  valued  as  a  vermieidh  known  as  worm- 
seed.  ?rho  young  leaves  of  KofWorC  (Arfsmfifa  vul- 
garis) are  used  in  Germanr  for  seanming  and  for 
cleannng  and  healing  wonntu.  Sontbenivood  {Arte- 
viMa  Abrotanum),  a  shrubby  plant,  native  of  southern 
Europe  and  Asia,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
snd  to  drive  away  moths.  Many  shrubby  species, 
known  as  sage  brush,  grow  in  the  western  parta  of  the 
United  States. 

Arum  Family  {Araeeae).  A  natural  order 
of  monocotyledonoua  plants,  consisting  of  about 
100  genera  and  1,000  species,  mostly  natives  of 
tbs  tropics,  osuslly  stemless  perennials  with  tuberous 
roots.  B«>resentations  are  few  In  number  in  tem> 
perate  regions,  there  being  only  10  species  in  temperate 
north  America,  of  whiim  the  Jack-ln-theMmlpIt  lArt- 
MMMa  tripht/tatm),  skunk  cabbage  (simqrioearjnis 
fofUdut).  and  tbe  sweet  flag  (Acorns  Coloimis)  ire 
wen  known.  The  tare  (Coloeosfa  antiQvonm,),  widely 
cultivated  in  the  tropics,  la  the  most  Talnabls  eeoaomfc 
plant  of  the  family.  Usny  are  gresohoasa  foliage 
plants,  and  the  ealte  IStcfmdta  a«Ufep<es>  Is  a  Tsrj 
oommon  bouse  plant. 
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Aiili  [Fnurimu).  A  genus  of  the  Olive  fam- 
ily {Oleaceae)  of  about  40  ^lecies, mostly  natives 
of  Europe  and  eastern  Asia,  and  about  12  are 
natives  of  North  America.  The  best  known  species 
are:  Oommon  Ash  IF.  ex««Mor),  a  large  tree  100  to 
150  feet  high,  growing  wild  in  southern  £urope  and 
northern  Asia.  The  wood  is  tough,  hard,  and  much 
used  in  carriage  building,  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements,  turnery,  caJbinet  making,  and  for  fuel- 
WUt«  Ash  (F.  aiMrieana),  a  large  tree  45  to  90 
feet  high;  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  westward  to  Uiu- 
nesota  and  Texas.  Used  much  the  same  as  Common 
Ash.  Cteeen  Ash  (F.  laneeolata),  40  to  50  feet  high. 
Tormont  to  Florida,  intermittently  to  Utah  and  Ari- 
Bona.  Used  for  same  purpoaea  aa  White  Ash  but  less 
valnsbls.  Bed  Ash  (r.  penneirivaniea},  a  small  tree, 
rarely  more  than  40  feet  hi^  growing  in  moist  soil 
from  Hew  Brunswick  to  South  Dakota,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Hissouri.  Used  the  same  as  White  Ash. 
Bine  Ash  (F.  guadranguliUa).  50  to  75  feet  high. 
Ontario,  MinneaoU,  and  UicUgan  to  Alabama,  west  to 
Iowa  and  Arkansas.  Used  in  carriage  baUding,  for 
flooring  and  tool  handles.  Black  or  Hoop  Aah  (F. 
nl^),  a  large  tree,  70  to  80  feet  bi^  Newfotmdland 
to  Manitoba,  south  to  Virginia  and  Arkansas. 

Aspen.  A  name  applied  to  two  species  of  the 
genus  Popidus  of  the  Willow  family  (fiali- 
caceae),  one  a  native  of  the  United  States,  the 
other  growing  in  Europe  and  Siberia.  The  Ameilcan 
Aspen  (Popiuus  tTemvioide*),  called  QoaUug  Aspen  or 
<laaklng  Asp,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  trees 
of  North  America,  growing  from  Alaska  and  Newfound- 
land to  lower  Cslifornia.  A  slender  tree  with  light 
green  bark,  maximum  height  100  feet.  Wood  soft, 
light,  and  largely  used  for  manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 
The  European  Aspen  (Popultw  \remvia)  Is  a  quick 
growing  tree,  50  to  80  feet  high.  The  wood  is  soft  and 
porous,  and  is  used  in  turnery  and  in  interior  flniab 
for  bouses.    The  bark  contains  considerable  salicin. 

Asphodel  ( ATartAecium  oaaifmgwn)^  A  small 
plant  of  the  JA\j  family  (Ziltoeeoe)  with  orange 
colored  flowers  blossoming  abundantly  in  sum- 
mer in  European  peat  bogs.  The  spedfle  name,  essi- 
fra^m,  Bienifying  '  'bone- breaking,  aroae  from  the 
mythical  belief  that  if  eaten  by  sheep  their  bones  would 
be«ime  brittle.  In  the  United  States  the  name  bog 
asphodel  is  given  to  plants  of  the  genua  Aboma. 

Aster.  A  genus  of  the  Sunflower  family 
((7ompoAtfae)  containing  not  less  than  250  spe- 
cies, most  abundant  in  North  America.  A  num- 
ber of  perennial  species  are  in  cultivation  as  garden 
flowers.  They  bloom  from  July  to  November  and  are 
among  the  most  vsluable  planta  for  border  and  road- 
side planting.  The  New  England  Aster  (Alter  noww 
anffliae)  is  one  of  the  most  showy  native  American 
asters.  The  OUna  Aster  {Atter  ehineruit),  a  summer 
annual  having  more  than  250  varieties,  is  the  best 
known  and  most  valued.  It  is  a  native  of  (Tbina  and 
baa  been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  It  has  a 
great  variation  in  form  and  color. 

Astragalus.  A  genus  of  the  Pea  family 
{Legutninosae)  containing  about  1,000  spetdes^ 
some  200  of  which  grow  in  the  United  States. 

They  are  shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  commonly 
found  in  dry  soils.  Attragalut  fivmnuft-r,  which  grows 
in  western  Asia,  and  a  number  of  other  apecies  yield 
gum  tragacsnth.  A«trai;a'u«  moliUrimua  and  several 
species  called  loco  weeds,  found  on  the  western  plains, 
have  poisonous  properties.  Cattle  and  horses  which  eat 
them  are  said  to  lose  all  appetite  for  anything  dse, 
become  deranged,  and  finally  die. 

Azalea.  A  genus  of  the  Heath  family  {Eri- 
caceae). There  are  about  40  apecies  natives  of 
North  America  and  Asia.  Mostly  tall,  branching 
shrubs  with  flowers  of  various  colors.  The  Asslea 
pontiea,  a  native  of  countries  around  Hbt  BlaA  8ea 
and  covering  many  mountain  slopes,  is  a  common  gar- 
den flower  in  Great  Britain.  It  varies  with  orange,  red. 
and  almost  whito  flowers.  The  Wild  Honeysuckle  (Asa- 
lea  nwU/Iora)  grows  in  sandy  or  rocky  woods  from 
Canada  to  the  southern  part  <a  the  United  SUtes,  and 
has  long  been  enltlvated  In  Great  BriUin.  The  flowers 
are  pink  t«  nearir  whits.  The  Swamp  Fink  or  Smv 
snekle  (Azalea  vtaeoaa)  abounds  in  swamps  fnnn  Maine 
to  Ohio,  sooth  to  Florida  snd  Tsxas,  and  Is  also  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain.  The  fhmrs  are  lam,  white, 
and  very  frsgrut.  Thsrs  axe  maaj  hjbnds  of  the 
Asslsa. 
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Bacteria.  Exceedingly  minute,  one-celled 
plantB,  the  amallest  known  organisms,  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  great  groups  of  fungi  known  as 
Ackbonqr^tM  or  lIuion-fUiiKl.  Bscterii  are  ftlmoBt  om- 
niprHent,  belnic  toand  in  the  eir,  wtter,  loil,  nearlf  all 
foods  ud  drink;  are  cotiataatir  presrat  In  the  mouth, 
■tomacb,  iateatinei,  and  in  the  external  layers  of  Uie 
■kin.  The  air  <rf  eitlea  contains  vast  annberL  Init  they 
also  exist  in  great  nnmhers  in  conntry  and  even  in 
Bumntain  air.  Water  ordinarily  called  pare  eoat^na 
bacteria  in  abondancek  spring  water,  artesian  well 
water,  »nA  rwm  aulphar  apring  water  bring  abundantly 


Bactxru. 

L  Hay  BacHloa.  2.  Splrillimi.  8.  Typhoid-fever  BacHIas. 
4.  Butyric-acid  BacUlns.  S.  FlsnocfMCus.  9.  Anthrax 
BadHns  among  blood  corpuscles. 

supplied.  There  are  two  groups:  Those  which  live 
upon  dead  animal  or  Tegetabie  matter,  Baprophytes; 
and  thoM  which  eubsiet  upon  lirlng  animBls  or  plants, 
Parasites.  Saprophytic  bacteria  are  Wneflcent  In  their 
action,  being  the  cause  of  decompoiltion  and  decay, 
ttiua  retuTQlng  dead  matter  to  ita  inorganic  elements, 
ao  that  it  may  again  become  food  for  plants.  Farasltle 
bacteria  include  all  of  the  harmful  forma.  Those  which 
produce  disease  are  called  pathoKcnic,  and  are  known 
to  be  the  cause  of  many  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
dipbtberia,  influenza,  tuberculoaie,  and  probably  aU 
infectious  diseases  are  due  io  their  agencT. 

Ballast  Plants.  Plants  growing  on  ballast, 
or  distributed  by  ballast,  the  seeds  being  con- 
tained in  it  when  loaded  or  falling  upon  it  in 
transit.  The  atndy  of  the  transportation  of  plants  from 
one  region  to  another  In  this  manner  has  become  of 
much  ui tercet  to  botanists. 

Bamboo  {Bamhusa).  A  genua  of  about  26 
arborescent  grasses  natives  of  southern  and  east- 
em  Asia,  one  of  which,  the  common  bamboo 
(B.  vidffarit),  is  not  known  growing  wild  although  it 
is  widely  cnlliTated  in  the  Old  World,  Weat  Indies,  and 
South  America.  The  speciea  range  in  height  from  20 
to  100  or  even  120  feet,  and  aometimes  attain  a 
diameter  of  four  to  ei^t  inches.  The  atem  and  leaves, 
particnlarlr  the  wood,  are  put  to  innumerable  usea  in 
the  Xaat  Indiea  and  eastern  Asia;  nearly  all  articles 
of  ordinary  use,  from  houses  and  furniture  to  fences, 
carta,  water  plpe^  cordage,  matting,  paper,  boxes,  and 
baskets,  being  wholly  or  largely  mada  from  bamboo 
products. 

Banyan  (Ficus  bengalenaia) .  A  tree  of  the 
genus  Fig.  ( Ficus )  of  the  Nettle  family 
( Urticaceae) ,  native  of  India  and  remarkable  for 
its  vast  rooting  branches.  It  grows  TO  to  100  feet 
high  and  spreads  over  a  great  surface.  The  branches 
send  lAoota  downward,  which  tal^e  root  and  become 
stems.  The  tree  is  extensively  planted  but  growi  wild 
only  In  the  lower  Himalayas  and  the  Delete  an  hills. 
The  wood  is  light  and  of  no  value,  but  the  white  gluti- 
nous juice  is  used  as  an  ointment,  and  bird  lime  ia 
made  from  it.  Gum  lac  is  also  a  product  of  the  Banyan. 

Baobab  (Adanaonia  digitata).  An  African 
tree  of  the  Mallow  family  now  naturalized  in  the 
East  and  West  Indiea.  It  is  one  <^  the  largest 
trees  known,  often  80  feet  In  diameter,  though  only  40 
to  70  feet  nlrii.  It  produces  leaves  resembling  those 
of  tbe  horse-dieetnnt,  white  flowera  about  five  inches 
broad,  and  a  gourd-like  fruit  a  foot  in  length,  which 
la  eatsn  by  monkeys  snd  called  monkey-bread.  Tbe 
Jvica  ot  tha  fruit  Is  made  Into  a  beverage;  the  powdered 


bark  !a  need  like  pepper,  and  the  bark  fiber  Is  made 
into  ropes  and  cloth.  The  only  other  species  are  tbe 
Auatralian  cream -of- tartar  tree  (i.  Qref/orii)  and  the 
Madagascar  baobob  <A.  madagatearitnna) . 

Barberry  {Berheris),  A  genus  of  76  low 
shrubs*  natives  of  temperate  regions,  the  type  of 
the  Barberry  family  (Berberidace<ie) .  They  are 
chiefly  used  as  omamentala,  but  a  few  species  produce 
an  edible,  currant-like  fruit.  The  bsrk  ia  used  In 
dyeing  and  sometimes  In  tanning,  and  malic  acid  is 
extensively  made  from  the  berries  in  France.  Of  the 
IS  native  species,  the  best  known  are  the  American 
Barberry  (BtrbeTU  canaderuU)  of  the  Alieghany  and 
Oiark  mountains,  and  the  so-called  Oregon  Orape  (Ber- 
berif  Amii/otivm)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  weat- 
vard.  The  Common  Barberry  (Btrberit  vulgarit),  in- 
troduced  from  Europe  for  border  ahrubbery,  now  grows 
wild  In  eastern  Kew  England. 

Beech  (Fagus).  A  genus  of  the  Beech  fam- 
ily (Fagaceae),  containing  about  16  apeciea, 
four  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  12  in  the 
Bouthsm.  The  Aaterleaa  Beech  (Foow  anurtecM) 
is  the  only  North  American  species.  It  is  a  beantifol 
tree  70  to  80  and  sometimes  100  feet  high,  and  la 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  trees  of  eastern 
North  America.  Tbe  wood  Is  tough,  dose  grained,  and 
is  largely  used  in  the  msnufacture  of  tool  handles, 
disirs,  and  for  fuel.  The  small  sweet  nuts  are  sold  in 
the  marketa  of  Canada  and  in  some  of  the  Western  and 
Middle  States.  The  Oommon  Bsech  iFagiu  aflvatiem), 
forming  pure  forests  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Is  a 
large  tree  100  to  120  fset  high.  The  wood  la  dark 
colored,  solid,  and  very  dnrable  under  water  and  Is 
much  used  in  cabinet  making,  for  weirs,  and  for  fuel. 
The  bsrk  is  sometimes  used  in  tanning.  The  auts  ara 
need  tor  the  manufacture  of  beech  oil  and  for  fssiUnf 
■wine.    Th»  beech  ia  often  planted  for  hedges. 


Bamboo.  Bambusa. 


Begonia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Begonia 
family  (Be^ontoceoe).  There  are  about  350 
species  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 

especiallT  in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 
The  cultivation  of  begonias  was  begun  in  1777  and 
there  are  now  hundreds  of  varieties  of  recognised  merit. 
Soma  of  the  species  are  very  popular  house  plants, 
known  as  Begonia,  Elephant- Eara,  Beefsteak  Qeranium, 
etc,  grown  for  their  handsome  "owers  and  beautiful 
foliage. 

Belladonna  or  Deadly  Klgbtshade  (Atropa 

Belladonm).  A  tall,  bushy  herb  of  the  Potato 
family  (Solanaceae) ,  native  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  extending  into  Asia.  Tbe  entire  plant 
is  poisonous,  containing  the  alkaloid  atropln,  nie 
leaves  and  roots  are  largely  used  in  medicine. 

Bergamot  (Citrita  mediea).  A  variety  of 
lemon,  from  the  fruit  of  which  oil  of  bergamot  Ib 
extracted,  much  prized  in  perfumery. 

Biennials  are  plants  which  require  two  aea- 
Bons  of  growth  to  produce  flowers  and  ripen  seeds 
or  fruit,  usually  growing  the  first  year  to  store 
up  surplus  food  in  enlarged  portions  of  the  root,  stsnw 
or  leaves  f6r  uae  tha  next  year  is  mafn^nf  seeds  Md 
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fruit,  after  irhicb  the  pl&nt  dies.  While  they  are  rela- 
tirelr  few  in  number  vhen  compared  to  annnali  or 
perennlftls  among  both  cultivated  and  wild  planta, 
aeveral  important  vegetables  are  Uenniala  such  ai  the 
beet,  cabbftge,  carrot,  celery,  parsley,  parsnip,  rape, 
turnip,  and  onion,  although  some  forms  of  the  cabbMs 
ere  annual  and  some  perennial  and  sonM  forma  of  tfia 
beet  and  other  bienniua  are  sometimes  perenniaL 

Bif  Trees.  A  term  applied  in  America  to 
the  geamSequoia  of  the  Pine  family  (Conifertie) , 
containing  two  species,  both  natives  of  CalifoT- 
nla.  The  Big  Tree  iSequoU  ffiffanUa)  is  the  largest 
American  tree,  having  an  average  hei^t  of  275  feet 
with  a  trunk  20  feet  in  dUmeter  at  the  base.  It  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  820  feet  with  a  trunk  measur* 
ing  80  to  85  feet  )n  diameter.  The  bark  is  often  two 
feet  thick.  The  Big  Tree  grows  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  at  an  elevation .  Iietween  5,000  and 
7,000  feet,  from  Placer  to  Tulare  county,  Oalifomia. 
The  Sedwood  {Sequoia  temptrvirent)  is  a  tree  200  to 
840  feet  high  and  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  growing 
from  the  south  border  of  Oregon  to  Monterey  county, 
Catifornia.  Rarely  found  more  than  30  miles  from  the 
coast  or  over  S,000  feet  above  iea  level.  It  is  often 
cultivated  as  an  ornsmental  tree  in  Europe.  The  wood 
is  soft,  light,  and  much  used  in  bniUlng. 

Birch  {Betula).  A  genua  of  the  Birch  fam- 
ily {BetuUiceae) .  There  are  about  28  species, 
natives  of  north  temperate  zones;  13  are  North 
Americans.  Oommon  Birch  (Betula  alba),  abounding 
In  norttiem  Enrope,  is  m  beautiful  tree  60  to  TO  (eet 


BiBCH.    Betula.    Flowering  Branches. 

lii|^.  The  bark  is  used  in  medicine  and  dyeing,  and 
It  yields  the  birch  tar  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
Russia  leather.  B«d  or  BiveT  Birch  (Betula  nigra) 
grows  in  the  United  States  from  Haass chnsetts  to 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  It 
la  »  slender  tree,  TO  to  90  feet  high,  which  produces  a 
hsrd,  valuable  timber.  Oherry,  Blaa,  or  Sweet  Blr<^ 
(Betula  tenta)  la  s  large  tree,  sometimes  80  feet  high. 
Wood  fine  grained  and  valuable  for  making  fnmitnre, 
etc.  The  bark  yields  an  oil  identical  with  the  oil  of 
wintergreen.  It  grows  from  Newfoundland  to  western 
Ontario,  Florida,  and  Tennessee.  Tellow  Birch  (Betula 
lutea),  a  large  tree,  maximum  height  100  feet.  The 
timber  is  used  in  shiobuilding.  From  Newfoundland  to 
Manitoba,  south  to  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Paper  or 
Oanoe  Birch  (Sctufa  papi/rifera) ,  a  large  tree,  maxi- 
mom  height  80  feet.  The  bark  on  the  young  trees  is 
of  a  beautiful  white  color,  and  is  capable  of  division 
into  thin  sheets,  used  for  making  eanoea,  baskets,  and 
ornaments.  Newfoundland  to  Alaska,  northern  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  and  Washington. 

Bittersweet  or  Woody  Nig'btshade  ISola- 
num  Dulcamara).  A  plant  with  a  long,  climbing, 
fihrubby  stem,  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia  and  introduced  Into  the  United  Stat<A.  A 
fluid  extracted  from  the  twigs  is  used  In  medicine.  The 
woody  vine  (Celaatrut  teartdtnt)  is  called  bittersweet 
in  the  United  States.  The  opening  orange -colored  pods, 
displaying  the  scarlet  covering  of  the  seeds,  ere  very 
ornamental  in  antamn. 


Bladdemnt.  A  genus  of  the  BImddemut 
family  {Btaphjfleaceae),  natives  of  the  nort^ 
temperate  zone,  mostly  small  trees.  The  seeda 
contain  a  fixed  oil  which  is  slightly  purgative.  The 
wood  Is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  turner.  Th« 
Amerieaa  BUdderaat  I8t»pkf/ua  tri/oHa)  is  a  brandl- 
ing slmib  6  to  15  feet  nigh. 

Bloodroot  IBanguinaria  canadensis).  The 
only  species  of  the  genus  Sanguinaria  of  the 
Poppy  family  (Papaveraceae) .  It  has  large 
handsome  white  flowers  which  bloom  in  April  and  May 
in  rich  woods  in  eastern  North  America:  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicnoua  spring  flowers.  Tile  stem 
and  root  contain  a  red  jnico,  and  are  poisonous  when 
eaten. 

Boneeet  {Eupatorium  perfoliatum) .  A  per- 
ennial herb  of  the  Sunflower  family,  native  of 
the  United  States,  growing  in  moist  soil.  The 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  are  much  used  In  honsahold 

medicine  as  a  tonic. 

Bora^  Family  (Boraginaceae) .  A  large 
order  of  dicotytedonoua  plants,  containing  some 
85  genera  and  1,500  species,  mostly  natives  of 
northern  temperate  regions.  They  ars  nsuaily  herbs 
and  shrulM.  Some  tropical  species  are  timber  trees, 
and  aome  species  are  dye  plants,  but  most  are  of  slight 
economic  importance,  although  the  forget-me-not  (My- 
ototU)  and  heliotrope  (ZTsliotropfuin)  are  widely  grown 
and  highly  prized  for  their  flowers. 

Box  Elder  or  Aah-leaTed  Maple  (Acer 
Kegundo).  A  species  of  the  Maple  family 
{Aceraceae).  One  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
widely  distributed  trees  of  the  United  States,  growing 
from  Vermont  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  grows  rapidly  and  often  reachea  a  height 
of  60  feet.  The  wood  is  soft,  lidit,  and  is  used  for 
wooden  ware  and  wood  pulp.  The  sap  is  MmathneB 
made  into  sugar. 

Box  Tree  {Buxus).  A  genus  of  evergreen 
sliruba  and  small  trees  of  the  Box  family 
iBuxaceae),  sometimes  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
Spurge  family  (Euphorbiaeeae) .  The  Common  Box,  a 
native  of  Enrope  and  Asia,  sometimes  attains  a  height 
of  20  feet.  NnmerouB  cultivated  varieties  bear  trim- 
ming remarkably  well  and  are  much  used  for  border* 
of  walks  and  gardens.  The  hard,  line  grained  wood  Is 
exceedingly  valuable,  being  much  used  In  engraving  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  instruments. 

Brake.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
ferns  of  the  genus  Pteris.  The  Common  Brake 
or  Bracken  (Pteri$  aquiKna)  is  very  abundant 
In  most  parts  of  Enrope  and  America  and  in  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Tho  leaves  and  atema  are  emplored  in 
dressing  kid.  and  the  root  Is  used  as  a  anbstitnto  for 
hops.    It  is  sometimes  fed  to  cattle. 

Brosil  Wood.  A  dyevood,  the  product  of 
different  species  of  Caesalptnia  of  the  Pea  family 
{Leguminoaae) ,  and  forming  a  considerable 
export  from  Braiil.  Much  of  the  Braiil  Wood  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  Caetalpinia  bragOitntig,  a  small 
tree  about  BO  feet  high,  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
heart  wood  alone  Is  valuable  and  is  generally  sent  to  the 
market  in  Uie  form  of  sawdust.  It  yields  a  red  eolor- 
ing  matter  called  brasilln,  which  Is  used  by  the  dyer 
and  calico  printer  and  in  the  nannfaetnre  of  red  ink. 

Bromelia  Pamlly  (Bromeliaceae).  A  natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  the 
Amaryllis  family,  embracing  some  35  genera  and 
about  900  speciea.  all  tropical  or  subtropical,  many  of 
them  epiphytic,  and  usually  with  spiny  or  scurfy  leaves. 
The  pineapple  (Ananas  tatioa)  and  the  Spanish  moss 
(TiUandHa),  which  hangs  in  festoons  on  trees  in  the 
Southern  States,  are  important  representatives.  Many 
speciea  are  in  hothousB  cultivation  for  their  curious 
manner  of  growth  and  showy  flowers. 

Broom.  A  name  given  to  a  number  of  spe- 
cies of  shrubs  of  the  closely  allied  genera 
CyiiBua,  Genista,  and  Spartiuvi  of  the  Pea 
family  ( Legumitwaf) .  Common  Broom  (Cjitiaus 
tKoparius),  a  native  of  Europe,  haa  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  It  grows  in  dry  soils,  oipa- 
menting  hedges  and  bushy  places  wiOrits  l»m  ywow 
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flowert.  Th«  branchea  tre  rerj  tonfh  and  much  ased 
for  autking  bnoma,  mai  tho  yoauK  top*  and  seedi  are 
OMd  In  medicine.  The  lesTea  mn  UMd  in  tanniiiK  and 
dyeing,  and  doth  ia  aometimea  mads  from  the  fiber. 

Buckthorn  (Rhamnua).  A  genuB  of  the 
Buckthorn  family  ( Rhamnaceae ) ,  containing 
about  75  Bpecies,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
reicionB.  Five  ar«  natirea  of  the  United  States.  The 
fiuit  and  bark  yield  yellow  and  green  dyei.  The  Con- 
mm  Backthom  (Shamnvt  eathartieiu) ,  a  ahmb  or 
amall  tree  6  to  30  feet  high.  la  a  nalive  of  Europe  and 
northern  Aaia  and  introduced  into  the  United  Btates. 
The  bark  atfordn  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  and  the  berriea 
yield  the  aap  green  naed  In  painting.  The  Alder  Bnck- 
ttcm  (Rhamnvt  FrMOvita)  ia  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Introduced  Into  the  United  State*.  It  ia  a  ahmb 
rarely  more  than  8  feet  hi^.  The  bark,  learei,  and 
beniea  are  mveh  naed  for  dTeing.  AAsmntM  Pvrtki- 
aniH,  known  as  Oaacknt  Sagrada.  )a  a  native  of  the 
PaciSe  States.  It  ia  a  tree  15  to  20  fart  high,  and 
the  bark  is  extenalTely  need  In  medicine. 


BucKTHuKN.  Hhamnus. 


Buckwheat  Tamily  {Polygonaceae).  A  well 
marked,  natural  family  of  dicotyledonoua  plants, 
embracing  about  30  genera  and  800  species,  uni- 
Terully  diffuaed  in  tem|>erate  climates.  The  foliage  of 
these  plants  often  contsina  an  acid  jnice  as  in  rhubari) 
(ftAewHi)  and  aorrel  {Rvmex)  and  aometimea  acid  blia- 
terittg  propertie>  as  in  smartweed  or  water  t>epper 
iPpfy^nwtn  Bydropiper).  Leading  genera  are  Rumex, 
containing  the  docks,  sorrels,  and  ranaigre;  Polj/oonum, 
comprising  the  amartweeda.  blndweeda.  and  bistort : 
FagopyruTM,  buckwheat;  and  Eriogonwm,  embracing  a 
large  number  of  desert  plants  of  the  western  United 
States  known  aa  wool-Joints. 

Bnifalo  Barry  (Shepherdia  argentea).  A 
shrub  of  the  Oleaster  family  (Eteagnaceae),  a 
native  of  northwestern  North  America,  which 
has  recently  begun  to  take  rank  as  a  fruit  plant,  the 
currsnt-Iike  berries  being  used  for  jellies  ia  the  Rocky 
mountain  regions. 

Buifalo  Oraae  {Bulbilia  dactyJoides) .  A  com- 
mon grass  of  the  high  western  plains  of  the 
I'nited  States,  ranging  from  Manitoba  to  Texan, 
where  It  is  one  of  the  best  pasture  graaaes,  but  rapidly 
disappearing  in  many  sections,  due  to  overfeeding  on 
rhe  ranges. 

Burdock  (Arctium).  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Thistle  family  (Compoaitae) ,  containing 
about  six  species,  natives  of  Europe.  Common 
Burdock  (Arctium  iMppa)  is  a  native  of  Europe  natn- 
raliied  In  the  United  Statea,  where  it  haa  become  a 
troublesome  weed.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  In  med- 
icine. 

Burgraa*  or  Sandbnr  [Cenchrm).  A  genus 
of  about  12  species  of  grasses  growing  in  sandy 
soils  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  They 
bear  sharp  pointed  burs  which  frequently  csnse  trouble 
with  sheep,  their  wool  becoming  matted  with  them. 


Cactus  Family  {CacttKeae).  A  very  dis- 
tinct natural  order  of  plants  numbering  about 
1,000  species  grouped  in  about  twenty  genera. 
With  a  few  exceptiona,  practically  all  are  natives  of 
America,  the  great  majority  growing  in  Mexico  and 


Cactus  Qhovk.  GaUfomla. 
Opuntia. 


adjoining  regiona.  They  are  fleshy,  Jniey  plants,  nsn- 
alb  completely  heaet  with  aharp  apinee,  with  flat  or 
cyUndrical  stem  Joints  which  resemble  leaves,  while  ttas 
true  leaves  are  small  and  scale-like.  The  flowers, 
whicb  are  produced  upon  the  anglea  of  the  atems,  are 
large  and  vividly  colored;  and  in  aome  of  the  night- 
Uooming  forms,  such  aa  the  cereua,  are  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance.  By  reason  of  their  peculiar  structure 
tbey  are  especially  adapted  to  arid  regions,  where  a 
number   are  of  economic   Importance.     The  tuBa  or 

arickty  pear  (Opuntia)  is  not  only  in  wide  use  In 
[eiico  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  southwestern 
United  States,  but  is  also  a  prized  fruit  in  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  where  it  naa  become  thoroughly 
naturalised.  When  stripped  of  thorns,  Opttntloe  make 
excellent  fodder,  and  a  thornleaa  form  developed  by 
Burbank  promises  to  be  of  value  as  a  vegetable.  Hany 
forms  of  Cereut,  JfamiRarfa,  and  Bekinopait  are  easify 
cultivated. 

Calabar  Bean.  The  seed  of  a  twining,  half 
shrubby  plant  (Phyaostigma  venenoaum)  of  the 
Fea  family  ( Leguminoaae) ,  native  of  western 
Africa.  It  is  highly  poisonous  and  is  used  to  produce 
contraction  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses in  medicine. 

Calla.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Arum  family 
{Araceae).  The  only  species,  Calla  paluttria, 
is  found  in  swamps  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
North  America.  The  rootstock  is  sometimes  made  Into 
bread. 

Camellia.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  and 
small  trees  of  the  Camellia  family  (Ternatroe- 
miaceae),  natives  of  China,  Japan,  and  northern 
India  and  extensively  cultivated  in  greenhouses  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  Japaneae  Camellia 
ICamellia  Japmiea),  the  best  known  apeciea,  haa  large 
rose-like  flowers  of  various  colors. 

Camphor  Tree  lOinnamomum  camphora). 
A  large  evergreen  tree  of  the  Laurel  family,  from 
which  camphor  is  made.  It  is  probably  a  native 
of  China  but  is  cultivated  in  nearly  all  warm  climates, 
bein^  highly  prised  for  timber  aa  well  aa  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gum  camphor. 

Canaigre  { Rumem  hgmenoaepalus ) .  A  tan- 
nin producing  plant  of  the  Buckwheat  family 
{ Polygonaceae)  resembling  the  sour  dock.  Its 
runts  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  tannin  than  any 
other  plant.  The  rapid  decrease  in  the  supply  of  wild 
Canaigre  has  caused  its  cultivation  to  be  undertaken 
and  extensive  plantations  have  recently  been  establiahed 
in  the  aouthwestern  United  States. 

Canna.  A  genus  of  reed-like  plants  of  the 
Arrowroot  family  {Maraniaceae)  natives  of 
tropical  r^ions,  noted  for  their  showy  flowers 
and  ornamental  foliage.  Many  forms  sre  in  cultiva- 
tion, among  them  the  common  garden  Indian  Shot  (C 
tndiea)  and  the  Weat  Indian  rnnna  cdulb,  which 
fields  a  starch  or  arrowroot  called  toii«-(e«-moia. 
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Caper  ( Capparis ) .  The  true  caper  bush 
(C.  spinoaa),  whoae  pickled  flower  buds  are  the 
capers  of  commerce,  grows  in  Mediterranean 
coantriet,  and  is  now  cnltiTated  in  the  Soutlwm  8t«tei. 
There  ftre  »bont  160  epeciea  of  capparis,  satirea  of  warm 
eouQ tries,  aeveral  of  which  are  used  like  the  true 
caper. 

CapsicimL  A  genus  of  the  Potato  family 
(Solanaceae)  f  containing  about  90  species,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  They  are  in  very 
(enoral  evltlTation  for  their  fruit,  which  ia  extremely 
pnncent.  Common  Capsicum,  often  called  Chile  or  Red 
Pen*er  (Caprttum  annimm),  la  the  most  common  tpe- 
clea  In  cultivation.  Copefnun  /rndtm  has  grMt  pun- 
■eu^  and  ii  the  troe  Cayenne  pepper, 

Cant-vay.  A  plant  of  the  Parsley  family 
{Umbelliferae)  growinc  wild  in  Europe  and 
parte  of  Asia.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  aromatic 
seeds,  which  are  osed  as  medicine  and  as  a  condiment. 

Carnation.  A  double  flowering  variety  of  the 
clove  pink  (Dianthus  Caryophyllua) ,  and  one  of 
ihe  most  popular  flowers  in  cultivation.  It  ia  a 
natiTS  of  Bouthem  EvroML  where  it  has  been  in  cnHiva- 
tion  for  2,000  yean.  There  are  many  ▼arietiea  with 
various  forms  sod  colors,  but  the  red,  white,  piolc,  and 
yellow  varieties  predominate. 

Oatalpa.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  Trumpet 
Creeper  family  {Bignoniaceae),  containing  about 
seven  species,  natives  of  eastern  Asia,  the  West 
Indies,  and  two  of  the  eastern  United  States.  The  Oa- 
talpa or  Indian  Bean  (Catalpa  biffnonteidei)  has  thin 
silvery  gray  bark,  and  reaches  a  maximum  height  of  60 
feet.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  Soathern  States  and  is  cnlti- 
vated  as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  The  wood  ia  lisht  and 
of  a  fine  texture,  useful  in  cabinet  work.  The  Weatem 
Catalpa  or  Oatairt)a  Tree  ICatalpa  sMcfoaa)  has  thick 
roDch  bark  and  reaches  a  maximum  height  of  120  feet. 
Krowing  wild  from  Indiana  to  Tennessee,  and  west 
through  Arksnaas  and  Uinouri.  It  grows  rapidir  and 
la  often  planted  as  s  timber  tree  as  well  as  an  orna- 
mental traa  In  parka.  The  wood  la  aott  and  lidtt, 
largely  used  for  fence  posts,  railway  ties,  and  oeeaaion- 
ally  for  fomitara. 

Catmint  or  Catnip  {Vepeta  Cataria).  A 
plant  of  the  Mint  famity  (LaltiatM),  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  Bo  named  because  cata  are  fond  of  it.  Occa- 
sionally used  in  medicine. 

CattalL  A  name  given  to  two  North  Amer- 
ican  species  of  Typha,  which  grow  in  swamps 
and  have  their  flowers  in  a  close  cylindrical  spike 
at  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  roots  are  sometimes  esten 
and  the  leaves  are  used  in  cooperage,  bein^  placed  be- 
tween the  staves. 

Cedar.  A  common  name  applied  to  a  number 
of  coniferous  evergreen  trees,  properly,  however, 
to  species  of  Cedrus,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
«7.  Libani),  the  Deodar  of  India  (,0.  deodara).  and  a 
north  African  species  (C.  Atlantea).  Certain  true  pines 
are  called  cedar,  also  certain  cypreat  trees.  Tha  Whita 
Oedw  of  the  United  States  ia  more  nearly  a  cypress 
(OktaaatevparU  thyoidet)  and  the  so-caUed  BeA  Osdsx 
is  a  juniper  (/un{peru«  virginiana) . 

Celandine  (Chelidonium  maju») ,  A.  plant  of 
the  Poppy  family  { Papaveraceae)  frequent  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  introduced  into 
the  United  States.  All  parts  of  the  plant  contain  a 
yellow  juice  which  la  very  acrid  and  boming  to  the 
skin.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  In  medicine,  beinft  a 
drastic  purgative  and  in  large  doses  an  active  poison. 

Cereals,  Those  grasses  which  produce 
starchy,  meaty  seeds  used  for  food,  the  name 
being  derived  from  cerealia,  or  ofl'erings  to 
Cerea,  the  goddess  of  sgriculture.  The  principal  cere- 
als are  wheat,  corn,  rice,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  which, 
since  tfana  inimemorial,  have  been  grown  more  exten- 
sively than  all  other  crops,  constituting  the  chief  source 
of  food  for  man  and  domestic  animals.  The  millets  and 
Bor^uma,  also  coracan  and  Job's  teara,  are  classed  as 
cereala,  and  sometlmei^  though  lneorre«tIy,  buckwheat 
Is  also  Indudod. 


Cerena.  A  genus  of  the  Cactus  family  and 
including  some  of  its  largest  members,  native  to 
the  arid  regicma  of  the  southwestern  United 
States  and  Uexloo.  A  number  are  cultivated  for  their 
flowers.  Those  of  the  night-Uoomlng  species  <C. 
l/ra»d(flonu)  sometimes  attain  a  diameter  of  eight 
inches,  and  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 
The  Great  Gereus  (C.  ffiamnUv)  is  frequent  on  tlie 
arid  plains  of  Arisoua  and  Bonora,  where  it  growa  60 
feet  high,  tiia  trait  forming  a  atapla  food  for  the 
Indians. 

GheTT7,  Unid  (Frunug).  Several  North 
American  trees  and  ahrube  of  the  Rose  family 
(ito«oceae).  The  "Wild  Bed  Cherry  {P.  penn- 
syhtsnica),  a  small  tree  30  to  80  feet  high,  is  common 
in  rocky  woods,  in  the  Northern  States.  The  fruit  is 
small,  with  a  thin  pulp,  and  is  often  used  domeaticallr 
and  in  the  preparation  of  cough  mixtureo.  The  Wtid 
Black  or  Ban  Charry  (P.  »erotina)  Is  a  large  tree,  often 
80  feet  high,  very  common  east  of  the  Rocky  Uonn- 
tains.  The  dark  colored  wood  is  valuable  for  cabinet 
making  and  the  bark  is  used  in  medidne.  The  Ohoke 
Charrr  (P.  virginiana)  is  a  shrub  8  to  IS  feat  high, 
rarely  a  email  tree,  growing  from  Newfoundland  to 
British  Columbia,  south  to  Georgia  and  Texas.  n» 
Vatteni  Wild  Oharry  (P.  dmUta)  ia  a  ahrubornnall 
tree  reaching  a  maximum  height  of  SO  feet,  found  from 
Dakota  to  New  Mexico,  west  to  British  Columbia  and 
California. 

ChryBanthemum.-  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Sunflower  family  iCompoaitae)  containing  about 
150  species,  natives  of  northern  Europe,  the 
Canary  Islands,  East  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  Cniineae 
and  Japanese  chrysanthemums  <  C.  indieum  and  0. 
tin«n»t)  are  the  parents  of  many  forms  now  in  culti- 
vation in  tiie  United  States.  The  flowers  are  of  nosrly 
all  colors  and  shades.  The  Ozaya  Daisy  (C.  Lexiean- 
tAemiim)  Is  a  common  weed  in  paatnrea  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  French  chrysanthemum  or  HsntMilta  W. 
fmtMesiia)  ia  extensively  eattivated  in  Franca  va 
omameotal  purposes. 

OloTer  or  Trefoil  ( TrifoUum ) .  A  large 
genus  of  plants  of  the  Pea  family  (Leguminoaae) 
containing  about  250  species,  most  abundant  in 
Europe^  though  about  60  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  being  most  numerous  in  California.  A  number 
are  very  valuable,  being  widely  cultivated  for  fodder, 
pasturage,  and  aa  means  of  enriching  the  soil. 

Club  HoBses  (Lycopodiaceae) .    A  group  of 

Jiteridophytes  closely  allied  to  the  ferns,  ^ant 
orms  of  which  were  immensely  abundant  in  the 
Carboniferous  Aire,  but  sparingly  represented  among  liv- 
ing plants,  chiefly  by  species  of  PtUotum  and  Lycopo- 
dium,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics.  In  temperato  re- 
gions the  club  mosses  have  the  aspect  of  large  trailing 
true  mosses  and  some  have  arbor-vitae-like  leaves.  A 
few  species  are  used  in  medicine,  and  the  duat-like 
spores  of  a  true  elub  moss  form  the  well-known  lyoopo- 
dium  powder. 

Colocynth  Gourd  or  Bitter  Apple  ICitntlluM 
vulgaris).  A  plant  of  the  Gourd  family,  grow- 
ing chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  The 

drug  colocynth,  extensively  used  In  medicine,  is  obtained 
from  the  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit.  While  the  fleshy 
portions  are  exceedingly  bitter  and  drastic,  the  seeds 
are  bland  and  much  pnsed  for  food  in  North  Africa. 

Compoaltae  (Composite,  Sunflower,  or  Thistle 
family).  The  largest  natural  family  of  flower- 
ing plants  containing  some  800  genera  and  over 
12,000  known  species  and  estimated  to  embrace  more 
than  one  tenth  of  all  flowering  plants.  It  is  rep  re- 
scntpd  in  sll  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  some  regions 
ronstitotes  a  remsrkably  hifth  percentage  of  the  flora, 
in  central  Europe  over  one  eighth,  in  California  and 
Uexico  over  one  sixth,  in  Chile  over  one  fifth,  and  in 
southern  Argentina  one  fourth,  while  in  exceptional 
localities  the  proportion  reaches  one  tiiird  as  ]n  the 
Andes  of  Chile.  This  family  is  now  considered  the 
most  hiKhlr  developed  and  specialised  of  all  plants  and 
is  of  rrcent  Kcologic  appearance,  the  earliest  fosril  eon- 
positea  being  found  in  the  upper  Hlocene. 

There  are  three  well-marked  divisions:  the  tubular 
flowered  compositea  (Tubviiflorae)  of  which  the  aater, 
golden-rod.  and  sunflower  are  familiar  typea;  theligulate 
flowand  composttse  (MgaK/torM  or  (SAmaMM)  n»- 
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resanted  hj  th»  dsndellon,  chlcorj'.  and  Icttaee;  and 
the  labiate  flowered  compoaitei  lliabialiflorae)  confined 
to  the  tropica  and  aouthers  ikemiapheni.  Important 
repress ntatWeB  are  the  troe  and  Jeniaatem  artichokes, 
carthamine,  eadiTe,  aaUify,  acorzonera,  wormwood, 
Honthernwoiod,  camomile,  tanay,  arnica,  collBfoot,  pyre- 
thmm,  elecampane,  and  a  larice  number  of  ornamental 
planta  in  cultivation  auch  aa  the  dahlia,  chryaBntbemum, 
China  aster,  immortelle,  marifcold,  cornflower,  coreopaia, 
cineraria.  The  eronomic  value  of  this  vast  order  is 
comparatively  aliKht,  not  a  ainirle  plant  of  prime  impor- 
tance having  yet  been  developed  in  cultivation. 


CrOAD.  Cycaa  revoluta. 


Conifers  {Coniferae).  The  largest  group  of 
living  gymnospermB ;  all  trees  and  ehrubs  of 
temperate  regions,  rare  in  the  tropica;  mostly 
with  everereen,  reainoua,  needle-shaped  or  scale- like 
leavea  and  producing  a  cone-like  strobile  containing  the 
aeeda,  whence  the  name,  conifer.  There  are  some  32 
genera  and  300  apecies  whose  combined  timber  and  reein 
products  exceed  in  value  that  of  every  other  order  of 
planta,  grouped  in  two  familiea:  the  PlnM  (Pinactae) 
and  the  Tews  (Taxofeat).  To  the  former  belong  the 
pines,  apruces,  heralocka,  flra,  larchea,  cyprruea,  cedara, 
redwoods,  and  araucariaa,  and  to  the  latter  the  yews, 
and  the  namerous  apeciea  of  Podocarptu  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  whole  group  was  much  more  numer- 
ons  in  earlier  geologic  times. 

Cork  Oak  or  Cork  Tree  (Quercus  suher). 
A  apeciea  of  oak,  native  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  the  spongy  bark  of  which  is  the 
common  cork  of  commerce.  It  rangea  from  20  to  40 
feet  in  height,  attains  a  diameter  of  5  feet,  and  some- 
times  lives  800  to  400  years,  producini;  crops  of  bark 
for  ISO  years. 

Cornflower  or  Bluebottle  (Centaarea  Cm- 
nua).  A  popular  garden  flower  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  there  being  many  varieties 
irith  flowers  ranging  from  a  beautiful  deep  blue  to 
white.  Native  of  Mediterranean  countries  and  a  com 
mon  weed  in  European  grain  fields. 

Cress.  A  name  given  to  many  plants  the 
foliage  of  which  has  a  pungent  mustard-like 
taste  and  is  used  as  a  salad.  The  name  ia  com* 
monly  confined  to  apeciea  of  Lepidiiim  of  the  Mustard 
family  iCrudferae). 

Crowfoot  Pamlly  { Ranunculaceae) .  A  nat- 
ural family  of  dicotyledonous  herbs  and  climbing 
shrubs,  consisting  of  about  40  genera  and  600 
species,  natives  of  temperate  and  cool  reeions,  often 
acrid  and  drastic  and  some  are  virulent  poisons.  Many 
Battsrcaps  or  Crowfoots  ( Ranunculut)  are  acrid  whrn 
fresh,  particularly  the  Curaed  Crowfoot  (R.  arelrratuJi) . 
The  most  poiaonoua  are  the  Aconites  (Aeonitum).  Hel- 
lebores (Hellfborui),  the  L&rkapnrs  (Drtphiiiium), 
and  the  Banaberr?  (.4cta«a).  while  the  Tellow  Boot 
(HydraMtU  eanadetttia)  and  Ooldttaread  (Coptin  Irifo- 
Ha)  contain  powerful  medicinal  properties.  The  re- 
maining plants  of  this  family  are  mostly  harmless,  and 


embrace  some  of  the  most  prised  gardeb  flowers,  sneh 
as  the  Virgin's  Bower  {CienuUU),   Anemone,  Peony 

[Paeonia),  and  Oolomblne  (Aquiiepia). 

Custard  Apple.  A  name  commonly  given  to 
the  fruits  of  certain  trees  of  the  genus  Anona 
of  the  Custard  Apple  family  (Anonaceae),  Some 
of  the  fruits  are  among  the  most  delicious  produced  in 
tropical  countriea. 

Cycads  (Cycadaceae).  -A  family  of  gymno- 
Bperms,  consisting  of  about  10  genera  and  80 
species  of  dwarf,  palm-like  trees,  of  limited  dis- 
tribution, chiefly  in  the  tropica;  economically  valuable 
BB  the  source  of  a  kind  of  sago  obtained  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  trunk  and  from  the  mealy  portion  of  the 
aeeds.  Otcss  revolQta  and  C.  drdnalls,  frequently  met 
with  In  coDservatories.  are  sago  planta  in  Japan  and 
In  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  aeeda  of  the  Mexican 
OjCMA  (DiooR  eduie)  yield  a  starch  food.  The  cycads 
first  appeared  in  the  Carboniferous  Age  and  became 
Immensely  abundant  in  Cretaceous  time.  The  preBent 
apeciea  are  merely  remnants  of  a  dying  race,  the  scat- 
tered survivors  of  a  great  ancient  group  of  plants. 

Cyclamen.  A  small  genus  of  planta  of  the 
Primrose  family  ( Primulaceae ) ,  several  species 
of  which  are  cultivated  in  flower  gardens  on 
account  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowera. 

Cypress  (Cupreasua).  Evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  Pine  family,  with  small,  imbricated 
leaves  and  globular  cones,  comprising  about  12 
apeciea,  in  northern  regions  of  the  world.  The  Common 
OfP^Bsa  (f,  lempervirent)  of  Europe,  now  introduced, 
is  famous  for  its  durable  wood,  believed  to  be  the  cedar 
or  gopher  wood  of  the  Bible.  The  Monterey  Oypresa 
(O.  maeroearpa).  a  beautiful  tree  sometimes  150  feet 
high  and  8  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  grows  near  the 
Bea  in  California  and  three  othera  occur  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  The  so-called  Cypress  or  Wblte  Cedar  (CAam- 
arcvparU  thyoides)  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  Bald 
Cypres!  ITaxodium  ditliehum)  of  southern  awampa, 
well  known  and  valued  for  timber,  are  strictly  not  true 
cypreaBea. 

Cytisns.  A  genus  of  the  Pea  family  {Legu- 
minoaae),  natives  of  the  Old  World.  There  are 
about  35  species,  all  small  trees  or  shrubs  with 
yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowers,  many  of  which  are 
very  beautiful.  They  are  common  in  shrubberies  and 
greenhouses  and  several  species  are  cultivated  aa  forage 
plants.  Some  are  called  broom,  othera  laburnum,  bat 
most  are  known  aa  cytiaua. 
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Dahlia.  A  genus  of  the  Sunflower  family 
{Compositae) ,  natives  of  Mexico.  Dahlia  vari- 
abilis and  Dahlia  Juarczii  are  the  parents  of 
most  of  the  varietieB  in  cultivation,  of  which  there  are 
now  nearly  8,000,  poaaessing  a  wide  range  of  sites  and 
colors. 

Dandelion  {Taraxacum  officinale).  A  peren- 
nial plant  of  the  Sunflower  family  I  Compositae) , 
native  of  the  old  world,  and  possibly  indigenous 
in  western  North  America:  now  practically  coRmopoli- 
tan  by  naturaliiation,  beinn  immensely  abundant  in 
liastures.  meadown,  and  roadsides,  throughout  large 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Formerly  it  was  often 
employed  in  medicine,  ie  still  an  infcredient  In  bitters 
and  domestic  remediea,  and  is  aaed  to  some  extent 
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»  pot  herb.  Tht  F«ll  DtaUttOO,  (li§imtoi«n),  ■  relftttd 
plant,  roadil7  dlBtincnished  bf  iU  more  ilender  BoUd 
stipe,  is  alio  of  European  origin  but  widaly  natnrallied 
in  northeMtern  temperate  North  America. 

Desert  Plants  are  climatic  groups  especially 
adapted  hy  many  peculiarities  of  structure  to 
withstand  the  excessive  transpiration  that  would 
otherwise  occur  in  an  intenselj  dry  straosphere.  Some, 
like  the  esctus,  have  sncculent,  fleshy  leaves  and  stems, 
others  are  dense);  clothed  with  hairs,  small  scales  or 
wax  or  hsTins  speeial  itmetares  gnarding  the  pores; 
stitl  others  sre  bulbous,  dring  down  after  a  brief  period 
of  rapid  growth.  The  majority  are  shrubby  aod  very 
woodr  throuRhout.  A  considerable  number  are  either 
Uiomy  or  contain  acrid  and  poisonous  juices  protecting 
them  against  the  attacks  of  herbivorous  animals. 

Deamids.  A  large  group  of  fresh  water  alg», 
closely  related  to  the  diatoms;  usually  one- 
celled,  bright  green,  and  beautifully  symmetrical 
In  form,  growing  on  plants  and  mud  In  ponds. 

Diatoms  (Diatomaceae) .  A  family  of  one- 
celled,  microscopic  algae,  existing  in  immense 
numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  lakes,  ponds, 
upon  submerged  plants,  and  in  damp  places,  numbering 
over  1,500  known  species,  characterised  by  great  variety 
in  form  and  markings  of  the  ailicioas  cell  walls,  belnc 
exceedingly  besntiful  objects  and  used  to  test  the  hlffb- 
est  powers  of  microicopeo,  the  fine  lines  of  some  species 
exeeediag  100,000  to  ttie  inch.  Fossil  deposits  occur  in 
Bohemia,  Virginia,  Nevada,  and  Oalifornia,  known  as 
diatonaceoiu  earths,  which  are  used  as  polishing  pow- 
der. 

Dicotyledons.  The  larger  of  the  two  natural 
groups  of  Anj^ospenns.  Th^  ^ffer  from  the  other 
group,  Monocotyledons,  most  conspicuously  as 
follows:  The  growing  seed  develops  two  seed  leaves  or 
cotyledons,  whence  the  name;  the  stems  increase  In 
thickness  by  new  growths  of  tissue  on  the  outside  of  the 
woody  portion  between  it  and  the  bark;  the  leaves 
have  open  venation,  I.  e^  are  net-veined  or  reticulated; 
and  the  flower  parts  are  nssally  in  fours  or  fives. 
There  are  two  groups  of  dicotyledons; — 

AroUehlamydeae,  in  which  the  corolla,  if  present, 
is  composed  of  separate  petals.  The  group  inciudea 
the  simpler  and  more  priBUtlve  dicotyledons  ( often  des- 
titute of  corolla  and  sometimes  of  the  calyx  also),  num- 
bering over  40,000  species,  prominent  families  being: 
the  tree  groape,  oak,  wslnnt,  elm,  and  willow,  and 
allied  families:  the  buttercups  and  their  nameroua 
allies,  the  poppies,  mustards,  water  lilies,  magnolias,  the 
ron  and  saxifrage  families,  with  their  useful  fruits,  the 
pea  family,  largest  of  the  group,  numbering  with  lU 
allies  10.000  species,  and  the  parsley  familr,  which  is 
tha  highest  of  the  archlchlamTdeae.  ICSUailaiiqrdaa*, 
a  gronp  evidently  devdoped  from  the  praeeding;  dis- 
tingnisbed  by  having  petals  united — i.  e.,  snnpatiilou; 
th*  gronp  contains  the  most  hlRbly  m^ised  plants, 
■Jflo  nnmnering  over  40,000  ipecles.  The  leading  alli- 
ances are  the  heath,  convolvnlus,  gentian,  potemonium, 
mint,  nightshade,  vervain,  plantain,  and  related  families, 
together  with  the  Compositae,  the  largest  family  of  an- 
giosperms  containing  proliabhr  over  12.000  spedea  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  tbs  whole  fdont  Iditgdom  In 
organic  development. 

Digitalis.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Figwort 
family  (Scrophulariaoeae),  natives  chieiTy  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Purple  Foxglove  (D.  pur- 
purea), a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  naturalised  in 
the  United  Slates,  is  much  valued  in  medicine.  Furpte, 
white,  and  rellow  flowered  varleUes  are  cultivated. 
The  whole  plant  is  poisonous. 

Dogwood  ( Comiw) .  'A  genus  chiefly  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  is  used  for  nutny  purposes. 
The  astringent  bark  and  sometimes  the  leaves  are  used 
in  medicine.  There  are  about  25  species,  some  18  of 
which  occur  in  the  United  Ststee.  The  Flowering 
Bogwood  iC.  florida)  is  a  small  tree,  native  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  frequent  In  cultivation.  It  has 
showy  white  petal-like  bracts  surrounding  its  clusters  of 
smsli  flowers. 

Dutchman's  Pipe  ( A  ristolockia  macro- 
phyUa).  A  twining  vine  of  the  Birthwort  fam- 
ily (Ariatolochiaceae)  growing  in  rich  woods 
from  PannsTlvanls  to  Georgia,  west  to  UinnesoU  and 
Kansas,  and  often  planted  to  form  shady  bowers. 
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Ebony.  The  hard,  dark  colored  heartwood  of 
a  number  of  species  of  trees.  Tropical  species 
of  the  genus  IHoapyros  of  the  Eboay  family 
(Sfr«Hc«eM)  are  the  ionree  of  moat  of  the  ebony  of 
commerce.  D,  eftsneum,  a  large  tree  of  India,  Oeylon, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  fumishea  the  beet  quality. 

Edelweiss  {Leontopodium  alpinum].  A 
small  perennial  of  the  Sunflower  family  (Com- 
positae) growing  at  high  elevations  in  the  Alps 
and  often  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  It  is  famous  because  of  its  scarcity  in 
the  mountains  and  the  supposed  dlfllenlty  of  obuiu- 
ing  It. 

Eglantine.  A  name  given  to  two  speues  of 
rose:  Roea  rubiginoaa  or  Bweet  Brier,  a  native 
of  Europe  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  sweet-scented  pink  flowers,  snd  Bom  efflsn- 
terio,  a  Weet  Asian  species  with  yellow  floweis  which 
have  an  offensive  odor.  ^ 

Sldsr  (Satnhttctu) .  A  genus  of  the  Honey- 
suckle family  (Caprifoliaceae)  containing  about 
20  species  of  shrubs  or  trees.  The  Auerlcan 
Elder  or  Elderberry  (S,  canadensis)  is  a  sbrub  4  to 
10  feet  higli,  growing  along  fences  and  roadsidea.  The 
purplish  black  berries  are  sometimes  used  for  making 
wine  and  other  preparations.  The  Ma»lCKB  Elder  (S. 
mtxicana),  native  of  the  sonthwestem  part  of  Uie 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  a  tree  26  to  80  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  used  in  medicine.  The  WeiUm  EUUr 
i8.  floiMw).  a  trea  80  to  SO  feet  hiA,  very  abondant 
In  the  Paclae  coast  rMion.  Is  oeeauonallT  pUnted  as 
an  ornamental  trea.  Tho  Bnropeaa  Elder  l8.  idgra) 
is  a  large  ihmb  or  sauU  trea  with  hard,  longh  'wood, 
used  as  a  subatHote  tor  boxwood.  The  berries  are 
largely  monnfaetnred  Into  wine. 

,  Elecampane.  A  genus  of  the  Sunflower  fam- 
ily {Compositae). — The  Common  Elecampane 
( Inula  Helenium ) ,  a  native  of  Europe  and 
naturalised  in  the  United  States,  is  the  only  important 
species.  It  was  formerly  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
root,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

Elm  (Vlmus).  A  genus  of  the  Nettle  family 
{Urtioaceae).  Here  are  about  16  species,  6  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  United  States.  The 

EogUsh  Elm  (U.  eampMtris),  a  tree  60  to  80  feet 
high,  is  one  of  the  most  important  species.  It  is  found  in 
Europe,  western  Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  is  naturalised 
in  the  United  States.  The  wood  is  compact  and  very 
durable  under  water,  much  used  in  shipboildlng  and 
wagon  making.  The  American  White  Bun  (V.  amer- 
ieana)  is  a  large  tree  90  to  100  feet  high,  growing 
from  Newfoundland  to  Florida  and  Texas.  The  wood 
is  tough,  strong,  and  largely  used  for  whed  hubs,  in 
cooperage,  and  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  a  flue  street  and 
park  tree.  The  Cork  Elm  (U.  raeemota)  is  a  tree  70 
to  90  feet  high,  growing  from  Quebec  and  Vermont 
westward  to  Nebraska  and  Tennessee.  The  wood  is 
considered  the  best  of  American  elms^  and  is  much  used 
for  agricultural  implements  and  bridge  timbers.  The 
Slippery  or  Bed  Eln  (U.  fvlva)  is  a  tree  60  to  70  feet 
high,  growing  from  Ontario  to  Florida,  westward  to 
Nebrowa  and  Texas.  The  wood  is  darabia  in  contact 
with  the  aoil  and  la  mneh  need  for  fence  pacta  and 
railway  ties.  The  mudlo^nous  inner  bark  is  uaed  In 
medicine. 

Epiphytes.  Plants  which  grow  upon  the 
stems  or  other  portions  of  larger  plants  for 
mechanical  support,  but  do  not  to  any  important 
extent  derive  their  food  therefrom.  They  poseees 
chlorophyll  and  are  capable  of  creating  their  own  food 
from  inorganic  elements.  Illustrative  examples  are  the 
X><Hig  Moss  (Tillandtia)  and  varioua  tropical  orchids. 

Everlasting.  A  name  given  to  various  plants 
whose  flowers  may  be  dried  without  losing  their 
form  or  color,  particularly  to  certain  species  of 
amaranth  and  Helichnftum.  In  the  United  States  the 
name  Pearly  Everlasttng  is  given  to  AitaphmHa  mar- 
oaritacta,  which  grows  In  d^  woodlands  fnni  HiUae  to 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  northwud. 

Ferns  (Filioes).  The  most  Important  group 
of  pteridophytes,  comprising  about  200  genera 
and  over  4,000  species,  widdy  di^ised  in  minst 
regions,  though  mort  -^^grtl^'.^fOe^^g*^ 
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\n  siift  from  raiiiate  moM-Ilka  f»nna  to  tlw  xlsnt  tree 
fema  of  hot  elinutee.  Ferns  are  the  most  bighljr  or- 
nntnd  ol  QMi-Beed-bearlnic  or  llowerleu  plauts,  yoe- 
MNinc  root,  Mem,  end  leaf  atmetBrea  with  Taacular  tie- 
Hnea  vwf  stmller  to  thoat  of  hicher  plaata.  The  moal 
atriklDE  differeneo  la  In  their  mode  of  reprodnctlun. 
There  la  complete  altemation  of  (enerationa,  the  leafy 

Sant  beinc  non-aexnal  and  producina  duat-Hke  a)>ore« 
om  modified  portiona  of  the  leaf-like  fronda.  The 
apores  germinate,  and  ktow  Into  minute  flattened  atnie- 
tnrea  called  prothailia,  which  are  aexual,  prodndnit  em 
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cells  and  antheroioida ;  these  by  fertilization  derelop  a 
new  organiam,  which  becomes  the  asexoat,  leafy  fern. 
Although  embracinir  aome  of  the  most  atrikinfc  and 
beautiful  plants,  ferns  are  of  small  economic  impor- 
tance. There  are  aix  faroiliea  ef  true  ferns  (Filicei) : — 
Oamnndaeea«,  erabracinft  the  large  royal  ferns,  often 
called  floweriafc  ferns,  represented  in  the  United  States 
by  three  species  of  Osmunds.  Olaiebanlaceae,  all  trop- 
ical ferns.  ScUaaeaceae,  climbing  ferns,  about  100 
species,  mostly  tropical.  The  beautiful  climbing  fern 
or  Hartford  Fein  (Lvgodium)  and  the  rare  and  curious 
Oorly  Qraaa  (Sehixata)  of  the  Eastern  States  are  ex- 
amples. Hmenoph7llaoea«,  filmy  ferns,  200  species, 
exceedingly  abundant  in  the  tropics,  a  few  occurring  in 
the  Southern  SUtea.  Oyathflacaaa.  a  tropical  group 
which  includes  the  greet  tree  fema.  PolypodiuaM, 
the  largest  and  most  highly  developed  family,  number- 
ing over  8,000  species,  and  including  nearly  all  the 
true  ferns  of  temperate  regions. 

FeveTbnBh  or  Splcebush  {Benzoin  aeativale), 
A  graceful  Bhrub  of  the  Laurel  family  (iMura- 
ceae)  with  beautiful  leaves  and  scarlet  berries, 
common  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  bark  is 
sometimes  used  in  treating  fevers,  and  the  seeds  are 
occasionally  subatttuted  for  allspice. 

Fir  {Abieg).  A  genus  of  the  Pine  family 
(Coniferae)  containing  about  25  species,  natives 
of  the  cooler  portions  of  the  north  temperate 
lone.    The  BUver  Fix  vieea),  a  common  tree  ia 

central  Europe,  attaining  a  height  of  160  to  800  feet, 
ia  the  source  of  the  Straaaburg  turpentine.  The  Bal- 
sam Fir  (1.  haUamta)  ia  a  tree  50  to  80  feet  high, 
growing  from  Virginia  northward.  Canada  balaam  la 
made  from  the  sap.  The  White  Fir  or  Oraat  Wlver 
Hi  (1.  gfvndU)  is  a  large  tree,  often  800  feet  hl^ 
and  10  feet  In  diameter,  growing  from  Britiah  Colum- 
bia to  lower  California.  The  wood  is  soft  and  exten- 
aively  used  for  cooperage  and  boxes.  The  Bed  Fir 
{A,  noMKs)  is  a  targe  tree  150  to  200  feet  high,  found 
in  the  same  regions  aa  the  white  fir.  It  Is  often 
planted  in  Europe  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  MexleSB 
PIT  <A.  religioM)  is  a  magnificent  silver-leaved  tree  150 
feet  hi|^. 

Forget-me-not  (Jfyo«ofj«),  A  genus  of  the 
Borage  family  {Boraginaceae)  with  small,  usu- 
ally blue  flowers.   A  number  of  species  are  com* 


mon  in  America.  Hie  flower  la  esteemed  for  Its  ddl- 
cate  beauty,  and  ia  widely  regarded  aa  an  emblem  of 
friendship. 

Foxtail  Orass.  A  name  applied  to  certain 
species  of  two  veiy  diBsimlUr  genera  of  grasses, 
Alopeeurus  and  Betaria.  There  are  almnt  20 
species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres.  Meadow  Foxtail 
iA.  prattnaii)  is  one  of  the  best  meadow  and  paature 
grasses  of  Europe  and  has  become  established  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Jointed  Foxtail  or  Watar  Foxtail  (1. 
ffeniei^atua)  Is  very  common  in  moist  places  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of 
it.  The  conunon  Tallow  Fuiall  (8.  glauea)  and  the 
Qraan  Foxtail  (S.  viridU)  are  exceedingly  abun- 
dant weeda  growing  everywhere  in  cultivated  gronnd. 
The  true  milleta,  wnicfa  are  alao  apeoiea  of  Stwia,  are 
•ometiaMS  ealled  foxtail  f raaa. 

Fuchsia.  A  genus  of  the  Evening  Primrose 
family  (Onagraceae) ,  named  in  honor  of  Leon- 
ard Fuchs,  containing  about  70  species,  mostly 
nativea  of  tn^ical  America.  Some  are  climbers,  aome 
email  treea,  but  the  majority  are  shrubs.  Several  spe- 
cies are  largely  cultivated  in  greenhouaes  becauae  of 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowera.  A  great 
many  varieties  have  been  developed,  mostly  from 
Fvehtta  maerotUtnmm,  whidt  first  became  popular 
about  1700. 

Fungi.  A  great  group  of  thallophytes,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  35,000  known  spe- 
cies, some  8,000  being  North  American,  ranging 
In  else  from  the  minutest  organlsma  known  to  thread- 
like masses  several  feet  long,  aome  of  which  devdop 
reproductive  bodies  a  foot  in  diameter  <pnff  balls)  and 
in  color  from  white  to  yellow,  blue,  red.  and  black. 
All  derive  their  anatenance  eittier  directly  from  living 
planta  and  aniraala  {parasitic)  or  from  dead  or  de- 
conpoaing  organisnu  (aaprophytle).  There  are  six 
daaaea:  MUiomreatiS,  Bacteria;  IqxomTcetes,  Slime 


molda:  Flireomjntw^  alga»-llke  funri,  molda;  Ai- 
eoarMtM,  aae  fungi,  lichen  fungi;  BaaldloiiveaUs, 
Baaidium  fungi,  Huahrooina;  BlioeiarMiljroetM,  YesaU. 


Kou).  Penlcllllum. 

Fonte  ( Uleg  europaeua) .  A.  thorny  ever- 
green shrub  of  the  Pea  family  {Legumtnosae), 
with  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  from  Europe. 

Gentian  (Oentiana).  A  genus  of  the  Gentian 
family  (Oentianaceae)  containing  about  300 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  North  Temperate 
and  Aretio  xonee  and  the  Andea  of  South  AnMViea.  The 
Oommon  or  Yellow  OenUan  <(?.  tutea)  which  is  abun- 
dant in  meadows  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneee,  is  valued 
for  its  seed  which  is  used  In  medicine.  The  Sospwort 
Gentian  (O.  Saponaria)  ia  extensively  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a  substitute  for  Common  Gentian.  It 
growB  in  wet  soil  from  Ontario  to  Minnesota.  Florida, 
and  Texas.  Fringed  Gentian  (O.  crinita)  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowere,  which  are  large,  blue,  and 
fringed  on  the  mamins,  occurs  from  Quebec  and  Minne- 
sota south  to  Georgls  and  Iowa.  The  Oowny  Oentlatt 
(O.  puberula),  with  blue  funnel-shaped  flowers  is  a 
common  garden  plant. 

Geranium.  A  genus  of  the  (jeranium  family 
{fleraniaceae) .  contiiinmg  about  ISO  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  10  of  which  are  nativea  of  the 
Dnltad  BUtea.  The  BsA  Bobnt  (6.  Jh>«srtfan«mk  ia 
a  low-apreading  herb  wiftigfl?^  t^^@OgT@ 
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foond  in  CMtoTD  North  Ameries,  Europe,  Agla,  and 
northom  Africa.  It  hM  utrlngent  propertiea  and  is 
used  in  medicine.  The  Alumroot  or  wild  GrueiUIl 
[0,  vtacviatum),  wbicb  baa  beautiful  rose-purple  flow> 
ere,  Is  the  moat  valuable,  medicinaUy,  of  all  the  species. 
It  grows  from  Manitoba  south  to  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Missouri.  The  name  cranesbiU  is  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  species.  The  plants  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  greenbooses  under  the  name  of  Geraniums 
are  ipeciea  of  Pelargonium.  There  are  about  125 
Species  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  prised 
on  account  of  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  llowen  and 
the  shape  and  m.^n^g.  of  the  leaves. 

OiUyflower.  A  name  applied  to  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  Mustard  family  {Orueifsrae) , 
prized  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their 
flovers.  The  name  is  used  mostlf  to  denote  specici  of 
C&israntAus  and  MattkMa. 

Oingw  (Zingiber).  A  genus  of  the  Ginger 
family  (Zingiberaeeae) .  I^e  species,  of  which 
there  are  about  20»  are  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  root  etock  of  most  species  is 
used  in  medicine  snd  ss  a  condiment.  The  most  valn- 
aUe  Is  the  Common  or  Narrow-leaved  OInger  (Z.  offi- 
dnaU),  which  is  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries. 
Zernmbet,  or  Broad-leaved  Oinger  {Z.  ttrvmbn'i,  enl- 
tivated  la  Java,  has  a  rootstock  less  pnnicent  than  that 
of  Common  Ginger.  Hloga  (2.  taioga)  is  mndt  oiad 
in  '•£•!>•  Asarum  eanaifensfs  of  North  America, 
called  wild  or  Indian  Ginger,  li  sometimes  used  as  % 
•ulMtitQte  for  true  ginger. 

Ginkgo  or  Maidenliair  Tree(<7tnft.9o  biloha). 
The  only  living  representative  of  a  geologically 
important  group  of  gymnosperms,  long  cultivated 
for  ornament  and  only  recently  discovered  in  the  wild 
state  in  western  China.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  some- 
times 100  f«et  high,  with  thickish,  veiny  dsciduoas 
leaves,  in  contour  strongly  resembling  those  of  the 
maidenhair  fern. 

Ginseng.  A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
Panax  of  the  Ginseng  family  {Aiuliaceae) ,  the 
roots  of  which  are  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine 
by  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Ginseng  {Parutx  gintenq) 
is  a  perennial  herb  one  to  two  feet  nigh,  cultivated  in 
China  and  Korea.  The  American  Ginseng  (P.  quin> 
mttfolivm)  grows  from  the  Mississippi  river  eastward. 
On  account  of  the  great  demand  for  the  root  in  China, 
where  it  commands  a  high  price,  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  it  profitably  in  cultivation 
in  the  United  States,  but  so  far  without  marked  suc- 
cess. 

Gladioltis.  A  genus  of  the  Iris  family 
(Iridaceae),  and  largely  native  of  South  Africa. 
Most  of  the  species  have  flowers  of  great  beauty, 
some  of  them  being  among  the  finest  ornaments  for 
borders  and  greenhooses. 

Ghilden-rod  {SoUdago).  A  large  genus  of  the 
Composite  family,  closely  related  to  the  aster,  and 
containing  upwards  of  75  species,  most  of  which 
are  North  American,  some  SO  different  gelden-rods  oc- 
curring in  the  eastern  United  States.  On  account  of 
iu  abundance,  wide  distribution,  and  richness  of  color 
the  golden-rod  has  been  called  the  national  flower, 

Qrasws  {Oramineae) .  An  immense  well-de- 
fined family  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  some  3,500  species,  universally  diffused 
and  abundant,  forming  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  vegetation  of  most  regions  and  including  the  most 
valuable  plants  used  by  man.  Grasses  are  mostly  ber- 
baceoua  though  a  few,  like  the  bamboo,  are  woody; 
usually  with  round  or  slightly  flattened  stems,  solid  at 
the  joints;  possessing  alternate  leaves,  with  tubular 
sheaths  having  free  overlappinn  edfres,  and  a  ligule  on 
the  side  opposite  to  the  sheaifa;  and  the  ft^ain  (com- 
monly called  the  seed  but  in  reality  the  fruit)  ttrooved 
on  one  side,  with  the  embryo  on  tbe  outside  of  the 
starchy  perisperm;  being  thus  distinf^isbed  from  their 
nearest  very  numerous,  but  comparatively  valueless 
relatives,  tbe  sedges,  which  have  solid,  often  anfrular, 
stems,  and  leaves  with  tubular,  closed  sheatbs,  lacking 
Ilgules  and  with  tbtf  embryo  within  tbe  perisperm. 

la  cool  temperate  and  cold  rcKions  the  true  stems 
of  perennial  crasaes  usually  grow  In  an  interlacing  pro- 
tectlve  network  below  the  mrfaee  of  the  aoil,  forming 
•  more  or  Bess  denae  torf  or  sod  from  which  are  sent 


up  annual  growths  or  culms,  commonly  but  Inacea- 
rately  called  Stems,  In  the  tropics  perennial  grasees 
grow  individually  erect,  similarly  to  aunnal  species: 
consequently  there  is  no  true  turf  in  hot  countries  and 
only  partial  turf  iu  warm  temperate  regions — it  being 
difficult  to  establish  it  even  by  artificial  means  in  the 
southern  United  States — and  such  regions  are  largely 
dependent  upon  annual  grasses  for  pasturage  and  hay. 
Grasses  are  of  inestimable  value:  first,  by  reason  of 
their  starchy,  mealy  seeds — alt  of  the  cereal  grains  being 
grasses — and,  second,  on  account  of  their  stems  and 
leaves,  which  constitute  the  chief  pasturage,  fodder,  and 
forage  for  domestic  animate,  thus  directly  and  indirectly 
providing  man  with  tbe  greater  part  of  hia  food  both 
v^^etabb  and  animal. 

Oreasewood  {Sarcobatvs  vertnioulatva),  A 
somewhat  shrubby  aud  spiny  plant,  2  to  U)  feet 
hi^,  of  the  Goosefoot  family,  very  abundant  In 

alkali  soils  of  tbe  interior  plateau  region  from  Montana 
to  Mexico  and  west  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Ground  Cherry  { Physalis ) .  A  genus  of  herbs 
of  the  Potato  family  (Sotattaoeae)  having  an  in- 
flated calyx  which  incloses  a  small,  many-aeeded 

berry.  There  are  nearly  60  species,  about  85  occurring 
in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  are  sparingly  cul- 
tivated for  the  sweetish  fruit  used  in  preserving,  and 
one  species,  the  Ohineae  Lantera  Plant  (P.  FrsncAsH). 
for  ornament,  owing  to  its  showy  scarlet  or  crimson 
bladder-like  calyx. 


Gymnosperms.  The  snuiller  of  the  two 
groups  of  seed  plants,  Spermatophytea,  distin- 
guished by  bearing  naked  seeds,  while  the  other 
group,  the  Anglosperms,  bears  seeds,  which  are  cov- 
ered, that  ia,  inclosed  in  an  ovary.  Gymnosperms  con- 
stituted a  large  psrt  of  the  forest  vegetation  of  the  Coal 
Ueasures,  but  the  living  representatives  of  thst  vsst 
ancient  array  are  few  in  number.  Two  groups  are 
extinct,  and  the  existing  species,  of  which  there  are 
about  400  (as  compared  to  upwards  of  100,000  An- 
giosperms),  belong  to  four  groups:  (I)  0<miferae,  tbe 
largest  and  moat  important  of  the  living  forma,  contain- 
ing the  valuable  timber  trees,  pine,  flr,  spruce,  cedar, 
hemlock,  redwood,  cypress,  and  yew.  (2)  CycadS, 
fern-like  tropical  forms,  very  limited  in  distribution, 
containing  some  80  species.  (3)  Qnetnms,  very  re- 
markable in  form,  peculiar  to  arid  regions  and  certain 
portions  of  the  tropics  comprising  only  about  80  spe- 
cies of  Ephedra,  Tumboa,  and  Onetnm.  (4)  The 
Ginkgo,  which  is  tbe  only  living  representstive  of  a 
formerly  important  group. 

Halophytes.  Plants  which  grow  naturally 
in  salty  or  alkaline  soils  or  waters.  The  greater 
portion  grow  in  the  ocean  and  along  its  shores, 
but  there  are  large  areas  of  halophytic  plants  in  dry 
regions  where  salt  lakes  formerly  existed. 

Hazelnut  ICorylus),  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  Birch  family  (Betulaceae), 
of  about  7  species,  natives  of  tbe  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  Amarlean  BtrntSntAAO.  omerieaM) 
is  a  sUb  8  to  6  feet  "^ffi^ 
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Hew  BntUnd  to  Onlario  and  Dakota  and  sonthward. 
The  BoiKsd  Haulont  (C.  ro$traia).  a  ahrab  similar  to 
the  preceding,  ia  found  in  the  Pacific  Goaat  resion  and 
alao  in  the  Kaitera  and  Middle  SUtea.  The  Oonunon 
Hazel  or  miMlt  (C.  AtMUatw),  an  Old  World  apeeiea 
with  numoroiu  rariatiei,  is  ezteailTcIy  enltirated  In 
Europe. 

Heath  Tamily  (Erioaceae).  A  large,  veil- 
marked  natural  family  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
consisting  of  about  55  genera  and  1,050  species, 
awatlj  amall  ahrubs,  natlTea  of  heathjr  and  bogry 
tracts,  eapecially  in  anbalpina  and  alpine  localitiM 
tbron^iont  the  world.  The  foliam  iu  nmallr  astrlnssnt 
and  in  many  apeeiea  of  BIiodoa«iidTOiit  Asalta,  An- 
dromeda, and  SCalnUs  it  Is  daoEeroasIy  poiaonons.  The 
fmita  of  aanltheria  are  edible  and  alao  yield  the  oil  of 
wintergreen.  Many  apeeiea  are  hinhly  prised  in  enlU- 
Tation  for  their  flowera.  To  thia  family  belonc  Blue- 
berries, Hockl«b«rrles,  and  OranbtrrlM. 

Heliotrope  {Heliotropium) .  A  genus  of  the 
Borage  family  (Boragineae)  containing  about 
115  species,  many  of  which  have  fragrant  flowers 
used  by  perfumers.  The  PerUTian  Hollotrope  (H. 
peruvianwtt).  a  email  ahmb  seldom  more  than  two  feet 
hi^h,  with  lilac-blue  flowers,  is  in  almoat  universal 
cnltiration  for  its  fragranre,  which  reaembles  that  of 
vanilla.  The  Boropean  HeUotrope  (H.  europaeKm), 
a  native  of  Europe  and  naturalised  in  the  United 
atatea,  has  amall  white  or  raralr  pele  red  flowers. 
The  Seatld*  Htfiotrops  (U.  euranavieum),  a  while* 
flowered  apeeiea,  is  found  in  the  sovthem,  central,  and 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  Uany  hybrid  hello- 
ttopea,  which  exhibit  great  rarlety  in  else  and  color  of 
the  flowers,  are  cultirated  In  flower  gardens  and  green- 
bouses. 

Hemlock  Tree  {Tauga).  A  genus  of  the 
Pine  family  ( Coniferae ) ,  containing  about  seven 
species,  four  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America.  The  Oommon  Hemlock  (Truca  eanadetuU) 
ia  a  lane  tree  aometimea  attaining  a  height  of  110 
feet,  and  growing  from  Nora  Scotia  to  Alabama  and 
west  to  WiBconain  and  Uinnesota.  The  wood  is  light 
and  soft  and  ia  extenairely  uaed  In  building.  The 
bark  is  largely  uaed  in  tanning  and  hemlock  oil  is 
distilled  from  the  branchea  and  leaves.  There  are 
many  euUivated  varieties  which  are  very  omamentaL 
The  OaroUaa  Hemloefc  (T.  caroUniaiut)  ts  a  tree  at- 
taining a  mazlnium  height  of  80  feet,  and  ftowinig  In 
Tirginta,  North  Oardlaa,  and  Georgia. 

Hidcory  {Carya).  A  genus  of  the  Walnut 
family  (Juglandaceae) ,  containing  10  species, 
natives,  exclusively  of  North  America.  Their 
timber  ia  very  heavy,  strong,  and  tongh,  and  Is  much 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implementa,  car- 
riages, and  hoops  for  casks.  The  fruit  is  a  hard- 
shelled  nut,  which  in  some  species  has  an  excellent  flavor. 
The  Peoan  (C.  illinoenMU)  ia  a  large,  alender  tree 
reaching  a  maximum  height  of  170  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  B  feet.  It  grows  in  moist  soil,  especIsDy  along 
streams,  from  Indiana  to  Iowa  and  Miaaourl,  south  to 
Kentucky  and  Texas.  It  la  cultivated  In  the  Southern 
States  for  Ita  sweet,  edible  nut,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  The  ShagbaA  or  Shell- 
bark  Blekotr  (C.  ovata)  la  a  large  tree,  sometimes 
120  feet  high,  growing  in  rich  soils  from  Ontario  and 
Minnesota  south  to  Florida,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  The 
nuts  form  an  Important  article  of  eonunaree,  though 
less  used  than  the  pecan.  The  VUteheaxt  Hiekoij  or 
Kodnrstt  (C.  alba)  la  a  large  tree  75  to  100  feet 
high,  growing  from  Ontario  to  Florida,  occasionally  to 
Iflasonri  and  Texas.  It  has  a  thick- shelled,  edible  not. 
The  Pignut  Hickory  (C  glabra),  a  tree  75  to  100 
and  sometimea  120  feet  high,  rangea  from  Ontario  to 
Florida,  westward  to  Nebraska  and  Texas.  The  nuts 
are  bitter  and  not  edible. 

Holly  (/lev).  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrulw 
of  the  Holly  family  (Aquifoliaceae) .  There  are 
about  160  species,  mostly  natives  of  America 
and  about  12  are  naUvea  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  Holly  (I.  opaea),  a  slow-growing  tree, 
sometimes  50  feet  high,  la  found  from  Haine  to  Florida, 
vest  to  Ulasouri  and  Texaa;  occaaional^  cultivated  as 
an  ornament  la  parks.  The  wood  ia  white,  hard,  and 
much  uaed  la  cabinet  making,  interior  finish  for 
houses,  and  In  turnery.  The  branchea  are  used  In 
large  quaQlltlea  for  Chrlatmas  decorations.  The  Da- 
hoon  Holly  (/.  CoMlne)  la  a  small  tree  about  25  feet 
growing  In  low  woods  from  southern  Tirginia  to 


Florida,  west  to  ZiOuislana.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
ubed  for  tea.  The  Oommon  Holly  (/.  Aoui/oltwrn ) ,  the 
only  European  species,  is  grown  in  parka  and  aliruh* 
beries  in  Great  Britain  and  ia  occasionally  planted  in 
the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United  States. 
It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  60  feet. 

Hollyhock.  A.  plant  of  the  Mallow  family 
( Malvaceae ) ,  common  in  gardens  throughout 
the  world.  It  has  a  tall  stem  with  large  flow- 
ers whldi  vary  exceedingly  in  color,  and  double  and 
semi-double  varieties  are  common. 

Holy  Grass  {Hierochloe  borealia).  A  sweet 
smelling  grass  about  a  foot  high,  found  in  the 
northern  United  States,  Canada,  and  northern 
Europe.  It  ia  of  little  value  as  forage,  but  in  Iceland 
it  ia  uaed  for  scenting  apartments  and  clothes.  Its 
use  io  scenting  churdies  gave  rise  to  the  name  holy 
grass. 

Honey  Locust  (Qleditaia  triacanthoa) .  A 
beautiful  thorny  tree,  70  to  SO  feet  in  height, 
belonging  to  the  Pea  family  {Leguminoade) ,  and 
native  of  rich  valleys  from  Ontario  thronaji  the  basin 
of  the  Mlaaisslppl.  Sometimes  the  trunk  la  almost 
completely  covered  with  bunches  of  branching  thorns. 
It  derives  Its  name  from  the  sweet,  jelly-like  puto  that 
snrronnds  the  seeds,  which  are  borne  In  conspicuous 
bean-like  jtods. 

HoneyBUckle  {Lonicera).  A  genus  of  the 
Honeysuckle  family  ( Caprifoliaceae ) ,  containing 
about  100  species ;  erect  or  twining  shrubs,  about 
half  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  The  Trumpet  or 
Ooral  Honeysuckle  {L.  aempervirent)  ia  a  twining 
green  ah  rub,  native  of  the  United  States,  and  often 
planted  on  account  of  its  beautiful  icented  flowera,  red 
on  the  outaide  and  yellowiah  within.  The  Oommon 
HoneynicUe  or  Woodbine  ( L.  ptrictt/tntnum ) ,  an 
Engllah  species  with  fragrant  cream-colored  flowers,  is 
frequentv.  planted  in  shrubberies.  The  Italian  or  Per- 
foliate Boneynekle  (£.  Capri/elfum).  a  native  of 
Europe  and  naturalized  in  the  IJaited  States,  is  very 
aimilar  to  the  English  honeysuckle.  The  Jspaaess 
Honeyincklo  (L.  fapenica)  Is  common  In  the  eaatem 
United  States,  having  escaped  from  cultivation. 

BoTshoaiul  (Marruhium).  A  genus  of  the 
Mint  family  [Labiatae).  The  White  Hore- 
hound  (if.  vulgare)  is  much  uaed  in  medicine. 
Tbo  name  Black  or  Fetid  Horehonnd  Is  applied  to 
BaiMa  nigra,  another  plant  of  the  Mint  family,  closely 
resembling  the  white  horehound  and  having  similar 
medicinal  properties.  Both  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
now  widely  natnraliied  in  the  United  States,  especially 
the  white  horehound. 

Hornbeam  <  Oarpinua ) .  A  genus  of  the  Birch 
family  { Betutaceae) ,  containing  about  12  spe- 
cies. The  Common  Hornbeam  (C.  Betulus) 
is  a  beautiful  tree  60  to  100  feet  high,  very  frequent 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  wood  is  white,  hard, 
and  strong,  and  la  much  used  by  carpenters  and  wheel- 
wrights. The  American  Hornbeam,  Bine  Beech,  or 
Water  Beech  (C.  earoHniana)  la  a  amall  tree  85  to  40 
feet  high  whidi  grows  from  Quebec  to  Florida  and 
west  to  Uinnesota  and  Texas.  The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  heavy  and  is  one  of  the  toughest  woods  of  the 
northern  states.  The  Hop  BoralMam  (Ostrya  vtrgtnl- 
ana)  has  much  the  same  nahlt,  rang^  and  properties. 

HoTse-ChMtnut  (Aeseulua).   A  genus  of  the 

Buckeye  family  (Hippoeaatameeae),  containing 
about  11  species,  natives  of  North  America  and 
Asia.  The  seeds  are  large  and  somewhat  resemble 
chestnuts.  The  Common  Horse-chestnut  <A.  Bippo- 
eattatvum)  is  a  large  tree,  aometimea  100  feet  high, 
native  of  Asia  and  escaped  from  cultivation  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  It  is  largely  planted  as  an 
ornamental  tree  in  all  countriea  with  temperate  climates. 
The  Ohio  or  Fetid  Buckeye  (A.  glabra)  is  a  tree 
reaching  a  height  of  about  60  feet,  growing  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Alabama,  west  to  Uichigan  and  Oklalioma. 
The  wood  ia  used  for  making  artificial  llmba  and 
wooden  ware.  The  Sweet  or  ng  Bucksjra  (A.  oetan- 
4ra)  ia  a  targe  tree  80  to  90  feet  hl^  growing  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  west  to  Iowa  and  Texas,  and 
often  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  OaUfonda 
Bucksye  (A.  ealtfertiiea)  ia  a  amall  tree  80  to  40  feet 
high,  naUve  of  Califomia,  sparingly  planted  for  ona- 
meat. 
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BoTMtaUa  (called  also  Scouring  Rushes). 
An  order  and  family  of  pteridophytes,  ranking 
next  to  the  ferns,  now  consistiDg  of  the  single 
genus  EqaiBetnm,  contoinimt  sboat  26  tpedeB  of  world- 
wid«  diMribution  in  wet  pUcei,  seTeral  occarrinc  In 
the  United  States.  They  rsBse  in  height  from  s  few 
Inches  to  12  or  15  fe^  and  ontwsnUr  resemble  certain 
xymnospennB,  bat  are  sntirelr  Afferent  from  them  in 
structure  ss  wall  ss  from  bH  other  ptertdophytes. 
Soma  contain  so  much  silsx  that  a  polishlnit  powder  is 
made  from  the  ashes  of  the  atems.  The  fossil  Oals- 
mltss  appears  to  have  been  s  flant  borsetail  form  of 
the  Carwmifennis  Afo. 


OOHHOX  HOBSSTATU 

Equlsetum  arvenae. 

Encklebeny.  A  name  properly  applied  to 
the  genus  Qajfluuaeia,  but  (especially  westward) 
indiscriminately  given  to  several   species  of 

Taeetnium,  (rowing  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  apeciea  range  in  height  from  a  few 
inches  to  ten  feet,  and  the  berries  vary  greatly  in  form 
and  color  from  one  eighth  to  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  from  black  to  blue,  and  white,  and  one 
species  is  red.  Some  are  called  Blosbsrrles  and  others 
have  varions  local  names.  None  has  yet  been  snc- 
cessfully  cultivated,  though  large  quantities  of  fruit 
from  wild  plants  are  nurketed. 

Hydrangea.  A  genus  of  about  25  epecies  of 
ornamental  shrubs  of  the  Saxifrage  family 
(Sawifragaceae),  natives  of  North  and  South 
America,  China,  and  Japan,  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  pink,  or  l>Iui«B  In  color.  Bgdrangem  Hot- 
fcneto,  a  dwarf  varietr,  is  extensively  crown  in  irreen- 
houses. 

HySBop  {Hyaaopua  oflMnalia).  An  evergreen 
plant  of  the  Mint  famil^  ( Labiatae) ,  with  beau- 
tiful blue  flowers.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  aro- 
matic leaves,  young  shoots,  and  roots,  wfaicn  are  used 
in  medicine  and  for  seasoning. 

Ice  Plant  ( Mesembryanthemum  cryBtallinum) .' 
A  tender  greenhouse  herb,  native  of  Africa  and 
southern  Europe,  remarkable  for  the  glistening 
bladder-shaped  bairs  with  which  its  surface  is  covered, 
and  which  sparkle  in  the  sun  like  grannies  of  Ice. 

Immortelle.  A  name  applied  to  various  epe- 
cies  of  Helichryaum,  especially  H.  arenarium, 
grown  extensively  in  Franc?e,  which  retain  their 
form  and  to  a  conaiderable  extent  their  color  for  a  long 
time  after  gathering.  Widely  used  in  Europe  and 
America  for  funeral  decorations.    (See  Eveblasting.) 

Ipecacnanha  (Cephaelia  tpecacuanha).  The 
name  applied  to  a  shrubby  plant  of  the  Madder 
family  {Ruhiareae)  growing  in  Brazilian  forests, 
the  roots  of  which  are  much  used  in  medicine. 

Ipomoea.  A  genua  of  the  Morning  Glory 
family  {ConvolvuUiceae)  containing  about  400 
species,  mostly  twining  or  trailing  herbs.  Many 


are  cnUlvated  for  their  beautiful  flowers,  ss  the 
ing  glory  and  moonfiowers;  others  for  their  thick  fieshy 
roots,  as  the  well-known  sweet  potato  (I.  batatat)  and 
jalap  </.  pur^),  much  used  in  medicine.    The  Of- 

Sress  Vine  (/.  Quamoelit).  native  of  tropical  America 
ut  DOW  very  common  in  the  southern  United  States, 
hss  beautiful  flowers  snd  foliage.  The  Common  Morn- 
ing Oloir  (/.  pwrvures)  Is  s  native  of  Mexico  but  has 
escaped  from  gsraens,  becoming  a  weed  in  msny  pans 
of  the  Unitea  States.  The  Moenflowars  are  derived 
from  /.  Bono-nox  and  /.  ffniUUflon.  The  flowers  are 
pore  white,  striped  with  green  and  veir  fragrant.  The 
mid  PoUto  (7.  pandurat^)  is  a  troublesome  weed, 
difflrult  to  exterminate  on  account  of  its  huge  roots. 
/.  ftultffiata  and  f.  leptopAyllo,  both  growing  in  the 
western  United  States,  are  noted  for  their  immense 
roots,  specimens  of  ue  latter  often  weighing  100 
pounds. 

Iris  {Flower-de-Luce,  Fteur-de-Lis).  A  genus 
of  the  Iris  family,  comprising  about  100  species, 
most  numerous  in  North  America  and  Europe, 
with  conspicnons,  t>eautifnl  flowers,  many  of  which  are 
in  wide  cultivation.  Othera  are  prised  for  their  roots. 
Orris  Boot  being  produced  by  three  European  apeciea. 
The  rootstocks  in  some  species  are  edible.  The  Bias 
Flag  (/.  v^rtieoior)  Is  oommmt  in  wet  places  thrua^- 
out  the  Eastern  SUtea. 

iTjr.  A  name  given  to  a  number  of  climbing, 
creeping,  and  twining  plants.  The  true  Bngllsli 
Ivy  [Hedera  Helix),  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Oreeks  and  Romans,  grows  throughout  s  large  part  of 
Europe  and  is  cultivated  as  an  omamental  vme  for 
walls  and  rocks  in  the  Dnited  States.  It  belonga  to  the 
Ginseng  family,  while  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Ptedtn 
4U<nfu«/oKa),  often  called  ivy,  belongs  to  the  Orape 
family,  as  does  the  Japanese  or  Boston  Zvv  {Pttdera 
trteuMpidata) :  the  Qronnd  Ivy  (Vepeta  Oleckema)  Is  s 
mint,  and  the  Potsoo  Ivy  (HAms )  belongs  to  the  Sumaeb 
fandly. 

Jack-in-the-PiUplt  or  Indian  Turnip 
{Ansaema  fripAyUum).  A  common  American 
herb  of  swampy  woodlands  belonging  to  the 
Arum  family  (Araceoe),  noted  for  its  sertd  bulbs, 
sometimes  used  In  domestic  medicine,  and  for  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  flower  parts,  giving  rise  to  the 
name. 

Jasmine  [Jaaminium).  A  genus  of  the  Olive 
family  (Oleaceae)  containing  about  100  species 
of  shrubs  or  climbers,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia.  The  Common  Jssnlns  (.J.  offt^nmU) 
is  much  cnltivsted  In  gardens  for  its  fragrsnt  wbits 
flowers,  which  are  nsed  in  preparing  oil  of  jasmine,  a 
delicate  perfume.  It  blooms  from  June  to  October. 
The  flpaiilBh  Jasmins  (J.  grandiflorum) ,  which  hss 
flowers  still  more  fragrant  than  the  common  Jasmine, 
la  also  nsed  in  preparing  oil  of  Jasmine.  The  ^t'^'fn 
Yellow  Flowsrod  Jasmine  (J.  kunUt),  a  very  common 
greenhouse  variety,  is  hardy  in  open  sir  as  far  north 
as  Karylsnd. 

Jessamine  or  Jasmine,  Tellow  or  Carolina 

{Qehemium  sempervirena) .  A  beautiful  climb- 
ing vine  of  the  Logania  family  { Loganicuxae) , 
which  grows  in  woods  snd  thickets  from  Virginia 
southward.  Ita  yellow  funnel-shaped  flowers  bsve  a 
fragrance  similar  to  that  of  true  jasmine.  The  plant 
is  extremely  poisonous  like  many  others  of  the  fainitjr, 
which  inclndes  tht>  deadly  Stryehttot  Nux-vomtct,  and 
furnishes  a  powerful  drug  used  in  medicine. 

Job's  Tears  (Cotx  Lachryma-Johi) .  A  cereal 
of  the  East  Indies  closely  related  to  maize,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the .  hard,  shining,  tear-like 
seeds,  sometimes  nsed  similarly  to  beads  in  necklaeea 
and  rosaries.  While  cultivated  far  food  in  India,  and 
sometimes  made  into  flour  in  Spain,  where  It  is  now 
naturalised,  it  is  grown  only  aa  a  curiosity  in  the 
United  State*. 

Judaa  Tree  (OercM) .  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
Pea  family  (£iejrumtnosa«).  There  are  about  five 
species,   natives  of  North   America,  Europe, 

snd  temperate  Asia.  The  ABMlesa  Jsdas  Ties  or 
B«d  Bud  (C.  canodenefa}  Is  a  hardy  tree,  somethMS 
reaching  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet.  It  has  beantirel 
rose  colored  flowers  snd  is  frequently  planted  m  an 
ornamental  tree.  The  Boropsan  ndss  Tiao  (0. 
ailiqvM^Tum)  Is  very  similar  ta  the  Amerlcso  species. 
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Juniper  (Juniperua).  A  genuB  of  some  30 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Pine  family,  mostly 
natives  of  northern  cool  regions,  about  10  occur- 
ring in  North  America.  The  Common  Jonlpor  (./. 
fommvnU),  ia  its  typical  form  ■  tmnll  tree  Q  to  14 
feet  hich,  is  more  commoa  in  its  dwarf  sp  raw  Ling  forms, 
1  to  8  feet  in  height.  The  so-called  wbit«  C*d«r  of 
the  Eastern  States  and  the  Bormnds  Oedar,  much 
prised  for  timber,  are  Juniper*.  Uanj  rarietiea  are  in 
ealtivation.  ' 

Kalmla.  A  genus  of  the  Heath  family 
{Ericaceae).  There  are  about  six  species,  five 
North  American  and  one  Cuban.  The  Uonntain 
LmiiqI  {K.  laetfolto)  ia  s  shrub  or  occasionallr  a  smaU 
tree  reiehinc  k  belnt  of  80  or  40  feet,  growtnc  from 
New  BroDswIek  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  It  is  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous,  the  leaves  being  poisonous  to  many 
animals.  The  wood  is  hard  and  Is  used  in  turnery. 
The  Sbm  iMrel  (£.  anguttifolia)  is  a  small  shrub 
growing  from  Newfoundland  to  Qeorgia.  It  has  the 
same  properties  aa  the  aonntaln  laurel. 

Kelp,  A  name  given  to  any  dark  brown  or 
blaclcish  seaweed  {alga),  particularly  to  those 
species  of  Fucua  and  Lamiruiria  which  are  ex- 
tensively burned  on  the  shores  of  northern  Europe  for 
(heir  ashes,  also  known  as  kelp,  once  the  chief  and 
■till  an  important  soarce  of  lodin. 

Enotweed  ( Polygonum ) .  A  large,  widely 
dilTuaed  genus  of  herbs  of  the  Buckwheat 
family,  so  named  on  account  of  the  swollen 
joints  of  many  forms,  consisting  of  some  200  species, 
about  60  North  American,  and  Including  many  well- 
known  plants,  such  as  the  Knotgraas  or  Doorweed 
(P.  avieviart),  the  Smsrtweed  (P.  hydnpiptr),  the 
Bindweed  (P.  Convolvidua)  and  Tsrioai  others.  The 
Pace's  resthsr  (P.  eWentol*)  of  gardens  was  In* 
trodnced  from  India. 

Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium) .  A  genus  of 
the  Orchid  family  (Orchidaceae) ,  containing 
about  40  species  and  numerous  hybrids,  some  of 
wbid  bsTo  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  are  easilr  and 
extanalTelr  enltlnted.  The  Showr  Iasd]r*s  Sllppst 
fC.  rejftnae)  is  s  plsnt  two  feet  high,  crowing  from 
Nora  Scotia  to  ICinnesota,  southwest  to  Qeorgia;  it  is 
the  most  conspicuous  North  American  species.  Uuch 
more  common  is  the  Large  Tellow  Z«d7'i  Ulpper  (O, 
pub*»eeiit)  frequent  in  swampy  thickets  and  damp 
prairies  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  earliest 
bloomer  is  the  pink  Btemleaa  Iiady's  aUpper  or  Koc- 
caaln  Flown  (O.  aeaule)  of  dry  woods,  while  the 
WUta  Ladr's  SUppsr  sboaads  in  bogs. 

XAirch  (Larix).  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  Fine 
family  (Cont/erae), confining  about  nine  species. 
The  American  Larch  or  Tamarack  (L.  laH- 
cfns)  Is  a  slender  tree  SO  to  00  feet  hiiHi.  growing 
from  Virginia  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  Is  often  planted  as 
au  omsmental  tree  and  the  wood  Is  hlgbly  Talned  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  telegraph  poles. 

Larkspur  ( Delphinium ) .  A  genus  of  the 
Crowfoot  family  ( Ranunculaceae ) ,  containing 
about  60  species,  beautiful  plants  with  large, 
showy,  irregular  flowers,  many  of  which  are  in  cul- 
tivation. Tne  Field  Lazkntur  (D.  eontolida),  a  pop- 
ular garden  flower,  grows  in  waste  places,  being  natu- 
ralised from  Europe  in  southern  New  Jersey  and 
Pen  n  sylvan  is   and   southward.    The  Dwarf  Lazk^jmr 

iD.  tricorne)  with  bine  or  white  flowers,  grows  native 
rom  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  west  to  Minnesota  and 
Arkansas.  Many  beautiful  wild  larkspurs,  several 
of  which  are  poisonous,  psrticularly  to  sheep  and  cattle, 
grow  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  ana  westward. 
O.  BtapkUagrUt,  s  apecies  cultivated  in  Europe,  la  used 
in  medicine. 

lAurel  {Laurua).  A  genus  of  the  Laurel 
family  [Lauraceae) .  There  are  but  a  few  spe- 
cies, the  principal  ones  being  the  Noble  Laurel 
or  Tletor'a  Lsnrel  (L.  nobUU)  and  Sweet  Bay  (L. 
canaHtiuia).  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  but  widely  diffused 
in  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are  often  onlv 
shrubs  16  feet  or  less,  but  sometimes  trees  80  to  60 
feet  high.  The  leaves  and  fruit,  which  are  bitter, 
astringent,  and  aromatic,  were  formerly  uaed  in  medi- 
cine. The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  seasonfaig  sad 
tbsr  yiM  tha  T<ristOo  oO  of  sweet  bay. 


Lavender  (Lavandula).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  Mint  family  {Labiatiu),  A  few  European 
species  are  used  in  medicine  and  the  flowers  are 
used  in  perfnmerjr. 

Legumlnoaae  (Pulse,  or  Pea  family).  The 
second  largest  natural  family  of  flowering  plants, 
ranking  next  to  the  Compositae  in  number  of 
species,  and  far  above  it  in  economic  importance,  em- 
bracing upwards  of  7,000  species,  widely  distribated 
but  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  containing  many  very 
uaeful  plants,  such  as  pesB,  beans,  clovers,  alfalfa,  pea- 
nut, numerous  dye  plants:  indigo,  logwood.  Brasil  wood: 
gum  plants:  gum  Arabic,  gum  Acacia,  and  gum  Senegal: 
nnmerouB  timl>er  trees  and  many  powerful  poiaons  and 
drugs:  laburnum,  Calsbar  bean  (PAyfoelfjmta),  cassia, 
copal,  balsam  of  Copaiba,  and  balsam  of  Tola. 

LicheuB.  A  large  group  of  thallopfaytea,  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  their  structure  and 
manner  of  life  and  growth.  Every  lichen  h  com- 
posed of  two  plants  living;  together  in  a  special  nutri- 
tive relation  known  ss  symbiosis.  One  is  a  colorlesa, 
thread-like  structure,  which  is  a  fungus.  The  other 
consists  of  greon  or  blue-green  cells,  which  are  algae; 
the  latter  possessing  chlorophyll  creste,  by  photosyn- 
thesis, the  food  used  by  both  plants,  while  the  fruit  of 
lichens  is  (hat  of  a  fnngus.  In  this  relation  (he  fungus 
is  truly  parasitic,  as  it  does  nothing  in  return  for  its 
food,  and  the  algae  may  be  considered  as  planta  held 
in  ^very  for  Ita  benefit.  Lichena  are  uaualty  flat, 
membranous,  or  crustaccous.  thongh  some  are  branching 
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in  habit.  Nearly  all  grow  on  exposed  trees,  rocks,  or 
barren  grounds,  and  derive  their  sustenance  entirely 
from  the  air  and  water.  They  are  exceedingly  abun- 
dant in  northern  regions,  continuing  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  vegetstion.  The  Belndeer  Moss  (Cladonia 
ranfri/erina)  covers  vast  tracts  in  northern  Eurkipc  nnd 
Is  the  chief  food  of  the  reindeer.  The  Xoelsnd  Moss 
(Cetraria  Ulandtea)  is  a  northern  lichen  used  for  hu- 
man food.  Numerous  species  occur  in  moist  temperate 
regions  and  some  are  found  in  the  tropics. 

Licorice  {Olycyrrhiza) .  A  genus  of  peren- 
nial herbs  of  the  Pea  family  (L^uminoaae)t  the 
roots  of  which  are  used  in  medicine.  Hie  Com- 
mon Licorice  (O.  i;Iabra)  Is  cultivated  in  Europe  snd 
to  a  limited  extent  In  Louisiana  and  California. 
The  roots  are  extensively  employed  by  porter  brewers, 
and  the  concentrated  extract  from  them  is  the  coipmoil 
Stick  licorice  of  confectionery  stores. 

Lilac  {Seringa).  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
Olive  family  {Okaceae).  The  Common  Lilac 
(S.  vulgar:s),  a  shrub  C  to  15  feet  high,  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  diffused  omamentsl  ilumlHi  cuHlTstad 
in  North  America  and  Europe.  There  are  manr  line 
single  and  double  flowered  varieties.  The  lilso  was 
introduced  Into  Europe  by  the  Turks,  who  bronj^ht  It 
from  west  eentral  Asia. 

Lily  ILilium).  A  genus  of  plants  <rf  the 
Lily  family  (Liliaceae) ,  containing  about  40 
species,  natives  of  the  North  Temperate  zone, 
many  of  which  sre  prised  for  the  slse  and  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  The  White  LUt  (L.  candidum),  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  with  large  wbite  flowers,  has  long  been 
In  cultivation  In  gardens.  The  BnropesB  Oraug*  Idly 
(L.  bulMftrum),  with  large,  orange- colored  flowers,  la 
a  well-known  and  very  showy  ornament  in  flower  gs^ 
dsns.  The  Tlgsr  LII7  (L.  tiffrinvm)  has  a  stout  Am 
two  to  five  bet  Ufb  with  besatifnl  erania^Mkml 
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fiowen,  spotted  with  parple.  It  is  »  nstiva  of  Ohins 
but  baa  escaped  from  cultivKtlon  in  mkaj  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

LUy-of- the- Valley  {Convallaria  majalis), 
the  only  representative  of  the  genus,  is  a  highly 
prized  ornamental  plant  of  the  Lily  family 
{.LiHaeetu).  It  grows  wild  in  bushy  places  and  woods 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  southern  Allefrhany  reK.ion  o( 
North  America,  and  is  very  extensively  cultivated. 
The  flowers,  which  are  small,  bell-abaped,  and  sweet 
scented,  are  used  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of 
eaa  d'or,  an  esteemed  French  perfume.  All  parts, 
leaves,  atem,  and  flowers,  are  exceedingly  poiaononi  if 
eaten,  but  the  acrid,  burniug  taste  greatly  lessens  tlie 
danger  of  poisoning  from  this  plant. 

Linden  or  Basswood  (7*1110).  A  genus  of 
the  Linden  family  {Tiliaceae),  containing  about 
12  species,  natives  of  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia.  The  lindens  produce  a  soft,  strsie^ht 
grsined  wood  which  is  much  used  for  the  interior 
finish  of  buildings,  cabinet  msking,  sounding  boards 
for  pianos,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The 
tou^a  inner  bark  is  largely  made  into  mats,  cords,  and 
fishing  nets,  and  the  flowers  of  the  European  species 
are  used  in  perfumery.  Many  are  planted  for  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  The  American  Linden  or  Baas- 
wood  (7*.  americana)  is  a  lar^e  tree  70  to  125  feet 
high,  growing  from  New  Brunswick  to  Georgia,  west  to 
Nebraska  and  Texas.  The  wood  ia  extensively  used 
for  making  cheap  furniture  and  paper  pulp.  The 
Sonthem  Basswood  or  Whltewood  iT.  pubescent)  is 
a  small  tree  40  to  50  feet  high,  growing  from  Long 
Islsnd  to  Florida,  west  to  Texas.  The  WUte  BSM- 
wood  or  Bee  Tree  (7*.  heteropkt>Ha)  is  a  forest  tree  45 
to  70  feet  high,  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  west  to 
Illinois  and  Tennessee.  The  Enropwui  Linden  or 
Lime  Tim  (7.  europaea)  is  planted  as  an  ornamental 
tree  In  parks  and  streets. 


LlItVBN  or  B&8SWOOD. 


Ltve-foTever  or  Hoaaeleek  ISempervivum). 
A  genus  of  the  Orpine  family  (Craaaulaceae) , 
perennial,  fleshy  herbs,  natives  of  the  Old  World. 
The  Oommoa  Houseleek  (8.  teelorum),  a  native  of  the 
Alps  but  escaped  from  cultivation  in  the  United  States, 
is  frequently  planted  in  gardens.  The  leaves  afford 
immediate  relief  for  burns  and  insect  bites.  Broken 
portions  of  the  stem  and  leaves  are  remarkably  tena- 
cious of  life,  rooting  and  growing  after  long  exposure^ 
whence  the  popular  name. 

Liverworts  {Hepaticae).  The  lower  of  the 
two  groups  of  bryophytes,  the  other  including 
the  mosses;  all  are  moisture-loving,  growing  on 
trees,  damp  soils,  and  rocks,  or  floating  on  the  water, 
and  consist  of  a  green  thallus  body,  attached  to  its  sup- 
port by  holdfasts  and  root-like  abBorbing  structures. 
There  are  three  groups:  the  March antlales,  in  which 
the  thallus  is  a  flat  green  disc,  often  reproducing  by 
gemmae — the  true  sex  organti  heine  proauc^d  on  dif- 
ferent plants:  Jnngermannlales,  the  most  numerous,  the 
prostrate  tballua  bearing  on  either  side  a  row  of  foliago 
leaves,  so  thst  they  strongly  resemble  mosses,  and  are 
called  the  t«afy  liverworts.  The  Antbocerotales  have 
a  sln^  andlvtded  thallus  but  the  spore  ease  is  elon- 
gated, green,  grows  continoonsly,  and  aplita  Into  two 
Talve-llke  portionB, 


LocQSt  Tree.  A  name  applied  to  various 
trees  of  the  Pea  family  {Leguminoaae) .  The 
Amerteaa  Loeast  Ttm  or  the  Falw  AomU  (Jfo- 
hinia  pteudacacia)  is  a  large  tree  TO  to  80  feet  lii|b> 
growing  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia  and  now  widely 
naturalized  in  most  atates  east  to  the  Rocky  UouBtaina. 
The  wood  ia  compact  and  hard  and  la  extensively  wed 
for  shipbuilding  and  all  purposes  where  great  strength 
and  toughness  are  required. 

Lotus.  A  name  applied  to  several  different 
plants.  The  lotus  tree  and  fruit  of  the  Lilian 
lotus  eaters  encountered  by  the  wandering 
Ulysses,  was  the  Jujube  IZizypkua).  The  Lotus  of 
the  Nil*  ia  a  water  lily  (Velumbo).  The  name  Is  also 
applied  to  a  large  genua  of  the  Pea  family,  allied  to 
the  doTSn. 


iJvsawoBT.  Harcbaatla. 


Lupine  (/^upmuA).  A  genus  of  the  Pea  fam- 
ily (Leguminoeae) ,  containing  about  100  species 
of  herlMi  and  half  shrubs,  about  70  of  vhicfa 
occur  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  the  Bodcy 
Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions.  Lupines  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  cultivated  them  for 
tbeir  seeds  and  for  green  manuring.  Tlie  most  im- 
portant cultivated  species  are  the  wUte  Lupin*  (£. 
al&u«),  the  Tellow  Laplss  {L.  IuImis).  and  the  Bin* 
Lupine  (L.  anguttifalvu) ,  The  WUd  Lliplne  (L. 
p«r«nni«),  «  perennial  one  to  two  feet  in  height  with 
purple-blue  flowers,  grows  in  sandy  soils  from  ICaine 
and  Ontario  to  Minnesota,  Florida,  Uissotiri,  and 
Louisiana.  The  Low  Lupine  {L.  siufUtM),  four  to 
eight  inches  high,  grows  on  dry  plaias  la  Dakota  and 
Kansas  and  westwsrd. 

Kadder  Family  {Ruhiaceae).  One  of  the 
largest  families  of  flowering  plants,  embracing 
an  array  of  upwards  of  350  genera  and  5,500 
species  distributed  widely  from  cool  regions  north  to 
mountain  regions  south  of  the  eqnstor,  and  very 
abundant  in  the  tropics.  Coffee,  madder,  ipecacusnha, 
snd  cinchona  or  catisaya  bark,  the  source  of  quinine, 
are  contributed  by  this  family,  which  also  abounds  In 
fragrant,  ahowy  flowers,  many  of  wtaicli.  luch  as  the 
Gardenias,  are  favorites  in  enltivation, 

HagTiolla.  A  genus  of  the  Magnolia  family 
{Magnoliaceae),  containing  about  15  species  of 
large-leaved,  beautiful  trees,  natives  of  eastern 
North  America  and  Asia.  The  Qreat  Lemd  MunoUs 
or  Large  Leaved  Cucomber  Tree  (if.  mocropAylia)  is 
30  to  50  feet  high,  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  large 
white  flowers,  sometimes  a  foot  In  diameter.  It  grows 
from  KentQcky  to  Florida,  west  to  Arkansas  and  Louis- 
iana. The  Umbrella  Tree  {M.  tripetala)  is  20  to  40 
feet  high  with  large  white  flowers.  Found  from  Penn- 
svlvania  to  Alabama,  west  to  Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 
The  Cuciunber  Tree  or  Uonntain  Magnolia  (it. 
ar.uminata)  is  60  to  90  feet  high  with  greenish  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  less  admired  thsn  those  of  other 
species;  grows  from  New  York  to  Illinois  and  south 
to  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  west  to  Arksnsas.  Often 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  Lautsl  Ifagnolla 
or  Sweet  Bay  (U.  virgtniana)  is  a  slender  tree  60  to 
70  feet  high  with  beautiful  fragrant  flowers;  Peoasyl- 
vanla  to  Florida,  west  to  Arkanaas  and  Texas. 

Kabogany.-  A  name  applied  to  the  timber 
of  a  number  of  trees,  the  most  highly  esteemed 
being  that  of  Swietenia  Mahogani,  a  large  tre^ 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  Boath  AiBsriea. 
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JCaldftnhalr  {Adiantum).  A  delicate,  grace- 
ful fern,  with  black,  shining  leaf  stalks.  Two 
species  occur  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Common 
XaldSBlutlr  (A.  pedatum)  very  abundantly,  and  the 
Vaona'  Hair  (A.  CapiUut-yenerU)  m^re  sparicgly, 
There  are  about  80  speciee  in  all,  Bererat  of  which  are 
much  prized  in  cultirstion. 

Uandrake  {Mandragora).  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  Potato  family  (Solanaceae),  natives  of 
Europe,  since  ancient  times  superstitiously  re- 
puted to  poBseBB  many  evil  powers.  In  the  United 
Statea  the  name  ia  applied  to  the  Uay  apple  iPodo- 
pAyUum),  the  rootstock  of  which  is  uaed  in  medicine. 

Xuig^Bteeii.  A  highly  prized  fruit,  said  to 
be  the  most  delicious  grown  in  the  tropics,  pro- 
duced by  the  evergreen  tree,  Qarcinia  mango- 
itarta,  of  the  natural  order  Outtiferae,  native  of  the 
Uolucca  iBlanda  but  now  caltivated  in  Java  and  other 
tropical  countries. 

UaugTOTe  [Rkizophora).  A  genus  of  the 
Mangrove  family  {Mangrophoraoeae),  contain- 
ing three  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  trop- 
ical  and  natives  of  coasts,  particular^  about  the  moaths 

of  rivers,  where  ther  grow  In  the  mud.  The  seeds 
grow  while  still  attached  to  the  parent  tree,  and  the 
young  trees  are  provided  with  roots  and  branches  when 
they  drop  off  into  the  water  or  mud.  The  coast  and 
keys  of  Bonthern  Florida  abound  in  manKrovfec.  The 
fruit  of  the  Common  Kangrovs  (R.  UangU)  is  sweet 
and  edible  and  its  juice  yields  a  light  wine. 

Wan  n  ft.  A  sweet  substance  which  exudes 
from  incisions  in  the  stems  of  the  flowering  asU 
( Fraxinus  ornus )  and  the  round  leaved  ash 
iPraxtnua  nluniifoUa),  natives  of  SieUy,  uaed  ex- 
teosivelr  in  medicine.    See  TamarUk, 

Kaple  {Acer) .  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  Maple 
family  (Acerac&ie),  containing  nearly  100  spe- 
cies, natives  of  north  temperate  regions,  espe- 
cially North  America  and  eaxtern  Asia.  The  'SngST 
Maple  (A.  taeeharum)  is  a  largo  tree  90  to  120  feet 
high,  growlnft  from  Newfoundland  to  Georfcia,  west  to 
eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  wood  ia  exten- 
sively used  in  cabinet  work  and  flnighing  houses. 
Lar)^  quantities  of  sugar  and  eymp  are  made  from 
the  sap.  The  Silver  or  Soft  Haple  (A.  gareharinum) 
is  a  rapid  growing  tree  100  to  120  feet  faigb,  found 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Florida,  west  to  Ontario,  Ne- 
braska, and  Oklahoms.  Tt  is  often  plsnted  as  a  shadn 
tree.  The  Scarlet  or  Bed  Uaple  (A.  rvbram)  is  a 
large  tree  reaching  a  maxinram  height  of  120  feet,  and 
growing  in  swamps  and  low  ground  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Uanitoba,  south  to  Florida  and  Texas.  The 
close-grained  wood  is  Isrvelv  used  for  furniture,  and  in 
tnrnery.  The  Orsgon  Haple  (A.  macrophyUum)  is  a 
beautiful  tree  80  to  100  feet  high.  Krowing  from  Alaska 
to  California.  It  is  often  planted  as  an  omamentsl 
tree. 

Karigold.  A  name  given  to  several  very 
different  flowering  plants.  The  old  marigold 
{Calendula  officinaHs)  of  the  English  poets,  is 
a  hardy  annual  with  leaves  and  bright  flowers  that  last 
nearly  throughout  the  year.  The  French  and  African 
marigolds  belong  to  the  genus  Taget^t.  and  hnve  vllow 
to  brown  flowers  of  a  rank  odor.  The  foregoing  belong 
to  the  Sunflower  family,  while  the  wild  roareh  martgold, 
common  in  wet  meadows  in  Europe  and  America,  be- 
longs to  the  Crowfoot  family. 

Harsb.  Hallow.  A  name  applied  to  Altluica 
officinalis,  a  plant  of  the  Mallow  family  (Mai- 
raeeae),  native  of  Great  Britain  and  naturalized 
in  the  United  States.  The  mucilaginous  roots  are  used 
In  confectionery  and  fn  medicine. 

BCarsli  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris).  A 
marsh  plant  of  the  Crowfoot  family,  with  strik- 
ing bright  yellow  flowers^  and  shining,  kidney- 
shaped  leaves,  common  in  America  and  Europe,  often 
called  Oowdlss  In  the  United  Sutes,  and  aometinwa 
naed  as  s  potherb. 

Kay  Apple  {Podophyllum  peltatum).  A  well 
known  perennial  woodland  plant  of  the  Barberry 
family  {Berheridaceae),  common  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States  except  In  New  England,  where 


rare.  The  larm,  fleshy  berry  is  edible  though  Indptdi 
the  roots  contain  a  purgative  resin  much  nsed  in  nudi- 
cine.    Sometimes  incorrectly  called  mandrake. 

Medlar  {Mcspilua),  A  genua  of  trees  or 
shrubs  of  the  Rose  family  ( Rosaceae ) .  The 
Common  Medlar  (M.  germanica),  a  small  tree, 
bearing  an  Mtringent  edible  fmit,  is  a  native  of  and 
largely  cultivated  in  southern  Europe  and  terapsrats 
parts  of  Asia;  aeldom  seen  in  America. 

Melilot  {ilelilotm).  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Pea  family  ( Leguminosae) ,  many  species  of 
which  are  in  cultivation  for  pasturage,  hay,  and 
green  manuring.  The  flowers  of  the  Common  KeUlot 
or  Yellow  Sweet  Clover  (if.  officinalU),  which  ia  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States,  are  need  m  the  manutao- 
ture  of  perfumery. 

Mesophytes.  Plants  which  grow  naturally 
in  medium  conditions  of  soil  moisture,  being  in- 
termediate between  xerophytea  and  hydrophytes, 
embracing  the  plants  of  foresta,  prairiei.  meadows,  and 
of  most  cultivated  areas. 


May  Appls. 


Mesqulte  {Proaopis).  A  genus  of  trees  or 
shrubs  of  the  Pea  family  (Le^/umtnosoe),  con- 
taining about  10  species,  natives  ot  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  three  of  which  grow  in  the  United 
States.  The  Msaqnits  (P.  futiflon)  varies  from  a 
straggling  shrub  to  a  wldelr-branehed  tree  60  te^t  high. 
It  occurs  from  central  Texas  to  eastern  Oalifomla,  and 
southward  to  Chile  and  Argentina.  Th«  very  heavy 
wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  fence  posts,  while  the  pods 
and  leaves  are  much  eaten  by  atock.  The  Servwpod 
Mesqulte  (P.  pubetceru)  is  s  tree  25  to  80  feet  high 
with  similar  range  and  uses,  both  species  being  valua- 
ble in  arid  regiona. 

Mint  Family  (Labiatae).  A  large,  distinctly 
marked  family  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  chiefly 
herbs  with  square  stems  and  opposite,  aromatic 
leaves,  numbering  150  genera  and  8.000  speciea.  prin- 
cipally natives  of  temperate  climatea.  The  atnking 
qualitiea  of  the  mints  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
aromatic  or  fragrant  essential  oils,  making  them  val- 
vable  as  stimulants,  flavoring  heibs,  and  in  perfumery. 
Of  the  aromaticB  peppermint,  spearmint,  and  pennyroyal 
ere  best  known;  lavender  and  spike  also  furnish  well- 
known  oils,  while  thyme,  marjoram,  basil,  savory  and 
sage  are  frequently  used.  Lavender,  patchouli,  and 
rosemary  are  employed  in  the  mannfscture  of  perfumery. 
Horehound,  ground  ivy,  balm,  and  dittany  are  used  aa 
household  remedies. 

Mistletoe  (Viscum).  A  genus  of  small, 
mostly  tropical  and  parasitic  shrubs  of  the 
Mistletoe  family  {Loranthmeae)  containing 
upwards  of  400  species.  Th«  Common  Mistletoe  (V. 
album),  s  native  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  grows 
on  many  kinds  of  trees,  particularly  the  apple  and  haw- 
thorn. It  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the 
Buperstitions  of  the  ancient  Germans  and  Britons.  The 
American  Mistletoe  (Pkorad«ndron  flave»een»)  ctoaely 
related  and  very  similar,  grows  upon  tonelo,  maple,  and 
many  other  trees  from  New  Jeney  to  Minnesota  south- 
ward to  Florida  and  Texaa. 
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Konocotyledons.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
primary  groups  of  Angiosperms,  distinguished 
by  having  only  one  seed  leaf,  while  the  dicotyle- 
dons luTe  two  ued-leares.  Th»  flower  parts  are  in 
threes,  never  in  fours  or  fives,  the  leaves  are  usuallr 
parallel- veined,  and  the  woody  fibers  are  scattered 
thronghout  the  stem,  never  farming  a  cylinder  bi>twcen 
the  bark  and  pith  as  in  dicotyledons.  The  group  em- 
braces about  20,000  species,  containing  the  cereals  and 
many  other  useful  plants,  prominent  families  being  the 
grasses,  sedges,  palms,  arums,  pond-weeds,  irisea,  lilies, 
and  orchids. 

Koontain  Ash  {Sorbiu),   A  genus  of  small 

trees  of  the  Rose  family  {Rosaceae) ,  containing 
about  7  species,  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
sone.  The  Americsn  Uonntaln  Asb  {8.  amerieana)  is 
a  small  tree,  sometimes  30  feet  high,  growing  from 
Newfoundland  to  Manitoba  south  to  North  Carolina 
and  Michigan,  and  often  planted  for  ornament.  The 
fruit  ia  a  small  astringent  red  berry,  frequency  uaed 
In  home  remedies, 

Uos8«8  ( Musd ) .  The  higher  of  the  two 
groups  of  bryophytea,  the  other  including  the 
liverworts;  all  small  green  plants  with  struc- 
tures resembling  and  corresponding  to  the  true  roo[s. 
stems  and  leaves  of  hlRber  plants,  adapted  to  a  great 
variety  of  situations  from  semi-aquatic  to  semi-arid, 
most  abundant  in  cool  temperate  and  arctic  regions. 
There  are  two  main  groups:  the  Sphagnum  forms,  the 
pest  or  bog  mosses,  and  the  BrTum  forms,  or  true 
mosses.  .  While  the  peat  is  farmed  from  accumulations 
of  bog  mosses,  the  group  on  the  whole  is  of  little  value 
to  man.    (See  Brtophvtbs,  Livebwobts.) 

ICubIi rooms.  Edible  fungi,  particularly  aga- 
rics and  morels.  The  CommoiL  Mushroom 
{Agaricua  campestria),  one  of  more  than  1,000 
species  of  A/farievt,  gron  in  fields  and  pastures,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated.  The  Morel  (MorehelUi  eaen- 
Isnta)  common  in  America  and  Kurope  is  highly  prited. 
There  are  many  other  edible  fungi,  among  them  the 
ink  cap,  parasol,  and  falrv  ring  fungus,  the  chanterelle, 
and  several  puff  balls.  Umbrella-shaped  fungi  are  pop- 
ularly called  Toadatools,  but  the  prevalent  idea  that 
all  such  are  poisonaus  is  wrong.  There  are,  bowever, 
several  extremely  poisonous  fungi,  some  of  which  rather 
eloaely  resemble  edible  specie*,  so  that  the  inexperienced 
should  never  eat  them  IndisCTininatelj. 


Morel.  Common  Mualiroom. 

MUSHBOOUS. 


Ktutard  Family  {Cruciferae) .  A  well  de- 
fined, natural  group  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
comprising  185  genera  and  1,500  species,  natives 
of  cool  and  temperate  regions,  occurring  only  on  moun- 
tains in  the  tropics;  all  herbs  with  a  pungent,  watery 
juice  and  cruciform  flowers,  many  of  which  have  risen 
to  economic  rank  in  cultivation,  such  as  the  tumlp, 
caUiage,  raptf,  sea  kale,  radish,  horseradish,  garden 
cress,  water  cress,  mustards,  scnrvy  grass,  and  wood. 
The  Stock  or  OUlTflover,  Wall  Flower,  Oandytoft,  and 
SwMt  AlTSsnm  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers. 

KardsBua.  A  genus  of  the  Amaryllis  family 
lAmaryllidaceae),  with  narrow  leaves  and  usu- 
ally white  or  yellow  flowers.  The  species  are 
native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  many  are  cul- 
tivated In  gardens  for  their  beautiful  and  often  highly- 
scented  flowers.  The  Poet's  HardSiU  (N.  poetictit) 
with  white  fragrant  flowers  Is  one  of  the  most  popular. 
The  Jonquil  (.V.  JanquUla)  bears  fragrant  golden  yel- 


low flowers  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes. 

Nettle  Family  (Uriicaceae) .  A  group  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  wide  distribution,  but 
most  niunerous  in  the  tropics,  chiefly  herbs  or 
sbruba,  a  number  of  which  have  important  economic 
uses.  Here  belong  the  Hop,  Bemp,  and  China  Onu, 
which  are  highly  valuable,  while  related  species  furnish 
fiber  and  cordage  and  also  the  narcotic  resin  called 
Indian  hemp.  The  true  nettles  iUrtiea)  are  armed 
with  stinging  hairs  containing  a  very  irriunt  iniee. 
Interpreted  in  a  broad  senae  the  family  Ipcludei  the 
Elm,  BsdibetrT,  Oh«*  Ormg^  and  taabnrj. 

Oak  {Querent).  A  genus  of  about  200  trees 
and  shrubs,  most  numerous  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, though  some  are  tropical ;  f tilly  60  species 
occurring  in  the  United  States,  with  msny  intermediate 
forms  or  hybrids.  The  European  Oak  (Q.  robttr). 
the  most  important  Old  World  timber  oak,  is  sparingly 
planted  in  the  United  States.  The  WbUe  Oak  (Q. 
alba),  the  most  valuable  American  timber  oak,  occurs 
from  Texas  to  Minnesota  and  eastward.  With  similar 
range,  but  lesa  valuable  for  timber,  are  Bur  Oak  or 
Hossy  Cup  Oak  (Q.  mocrocarna),  the  Scarlet  Oak  (O, 
cocctnca),  and  the  Bed  Oak  (Q.  rubra).  The  Oow  Oak 
or  Baaket  Oak  (<^,  Miehauxii)  and  the  Tallow  or 
Chestnut  Oak  ( Q.  acuminata)  produce  edible  acorns. 
The  bark  of  tbe  Quercitron  (Q.  velutina)  is  made  use 
of  in  tanning,  as  a  yellow  dye,  quercitron,  and  in  med- 
icine. The  Uve  Oak  (Q.  virent)  once  famous  for  ship- 
building, is  a  sturdy  species  with  entire  everfreen 
lesves  occurring  in  tne  Southern  States  and  Cuba,  and 
there  are  live  oaks  in  tbe  Pacific  states. 

Orcbids  iOrchidaceae).  An  immense  family 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  numbering  about 
400  genera  and  5,000  species,  all  herbs,  occurring 
throughout  the  world  except  In  v«t  cold  or  dry  re- 
gions, and  reaching  their  greatest  development  and 
profusion  in  the  tropics.  It  ia  a  well-marked  groop, 
usually  with  showy  flowers  of  strikingly  irregular  form 
and  peculiar  structure.  In  temperate  climates  ordilds 
are  terrestrial,  but  in  the  tropica  many  species  are 
epiphjriic.  While  a  vast  number  are  highly  prised  In 
hothouse  cultivation,  few  have  any  known  value,  tbe 
Vanilla  (VanUla  pUmifolia)  used  for  flavoring  being  the 
most  important. 

Osage  Oran^  or  Bow  Wood  {Mactura  pom- 
ifera).  A  tree  of  the  Kettle  family  {Vrticaceae) , 
native  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  20  to  60  feet,  extensively  planted  for 
ht'dgea,  while  the  wood,  of  orange  color  and  of  great 
hardness,  is  valuable  for  fence  posts,  mallet  hsada,  and 
to  some  extent  in  cabinet  work. 


LivlngBtonia.    Fauis.  Pboenlz. 


Palm  Family  (Palmaceae).  A  very  distinct 
natural  family  of  monocotyledonous  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  tropical  and  subtropical,  embrac- 
ing about  1,000  species  vhlch  ars  second  In  eeonondfl 
importance  only  to  the  cereal  grasses.  Palou  are 
usually  unbranched  trees,  with  large  terminal  dusters 
of  long  stalked  leaves.  The  flowers  are  often  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  s  date  palm  bearing  12,000  In  a  eina- 
ter,  while  in  a  species  of  Alphonsia  over  200,000  flow- 
ers have  been  counted  In  a  single  spadix,  or  600,000 
in  one  plant  I  Sugar,  starch,  oil,  wax,  resins,  and 
spirituous  liquors  are  obtained  from  thei^juices;  nmay 
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Ti«Id  Mtaemed  fruits,  othera  produce  fiber  for  clothing', 
cordftfce,  and  also  valuable  timber.  AmonK  the  moat 
important  are  the  date  palm,  cocoanut  palm,  areca- 
nat  palm,  oil  palm,  cabbags  palm,  Tegetabfe  ivory,  and 
eoqnill*  nut  palms. 

Pampas  Qrass  {Gynerium  argenteum).  A 
very  tall  grass  with  a  Bilvery  xrhite  BiVcy  pan- 
icle, common  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  now  intro- 
duced Into  the  United  States  and  other  countriei  as  an 
ornamental  plant. 

Parasitic  Planta  True  plant  parasites  live 
partly  or  wholly  within  other  plants  or  animals 
and  derive  their  sustenance  wholly  therefrom,  in 
rontradlsti action  to  epiphytes  or  perchine  plants,  -which 
are  attached  to  other  plants  merely  for  mechanical  sup- 
port. A  vast  number  of  fungi  are  paranitic  upon  other 
plants,  such  as  msta  smuts,  mildews,  bllKhts.  and  leaf 
curl.  Certain  funici  (Triekophi/ton)  grow  in  the  humnn 
akin,  producing  rinicworm,  barber's  itch,  and  similar 
diseases,  while  bacteria  are  conatantlf  present  in  the 
ikin  and  digestive  tract  of  manr  animala.  The  Dodder 
and  BafflMia  are  examples  of  seed  planta  which  are 
trae  parasitea.  Many  other  seed  plants  are  so-called 
half  paraaites,  retaining  their  green  color  but  deriving 
Bt  lea»t  a  part  of  their  food  from  other  living  planta. 
Half  parasites  commonly  blacken  in  drying. 

Parsley  Pamlly  [Umbelii ferae).  Also  called 
Carrot  family.  A  large,  distinct  group  of  herbs, 
comprising  170  genera  and  1,600  species,  nearly 
all  natives  of  north  temperate  regions,  usually  with 
fistulous  Etems,  flowers  in  umbels,  acro-narcotic  juices, 
and  aromatic  aeeda.  The  vegetables,  celery,  parsley, 
parsnip,  carrot;  and  the  flavoring  ptanta,  caraway, 
dill,  coriander,  anise,  and  cummin  belong  here.  The 
medicinal  gum-resina,  asafoetida.  ammoniacom,  opop- 
onax,  and  galbanura.  are  derived  from  species  of  this 
family,  which  also  contains  a  number  of  virulently 
poisonous  plants,  such  as  the  hemlock  (Conium)  and 
water  hemlock  (Cieula). 


Passion  Plower  {Paasiflora).  A  genus  of 
elimbiiiff  vines  of  the  Passion  Flower  family 
{Paasiflorttceae),  containinf^  about  250  species 
BativsB  mostly  of  tropical  America.  Twelve  are  nativri 
of  the  tTslted  BUtea.  Uany  species  are  cultivated  In 
n«en  houses  for  their  large,  bean  I  if  ul  flowers.  The 
FasalOB  Flower  or  Passion  vIm  (P.  inearnata),  with 
ahowy,  white  flowers  and  an  edible  fruit,  grows  from 
Virginia  to  Missouri,  south  to  Florida  and  Oklahoma. 
The  Tellow  Fasalon  Flower  (P.  lutea),  with  greenish 
yellow  flowers.  Is  found  in  thickets  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Missouri  southward.  PaMiflora  earrulfa,  a  native 
of  Peru  and  Braill,  ia  extensively  grown  for  its  white, 
pale  blue,  or  rose-colored  flowers. 

Perennials.  Planta  whose  duration  of  life 
is  more  than  two  years,  contrasted  with  annuals 
and  biennials. 

Petunia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Potato 
family  [Bolana<xae) ,  There  are  about  12  spe- 
cies,  natives  of  South  America  and  introduced 
into  other  countries  for  their  beautiful  flowers.  The 
Tlelet  Fetonla  (P.  vtolotva)  is  a  trailing  plant  with 

f urpla- violet  flowers,  a  native  of  Brasil  and  escaped 
com  cultivation  in  soulhem  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
TftBlt.    Thera  are  many  varietiea,  inchidiny  single  and 


double  flowered  forms  with  innumerable  variatlona  in 
color.  The  Gommon  tardea  petunlaa  are  moatir  far- 
brlds  oi  P.  violaeea  and  the  Wlilte  Fetonla  (P.  ooO- 
tarta). 

Phlox.  A  genus  of  the  Polemonium  family, 
containing  40  species,  well  distributed  in  North 
America,  many  of  which  are  prif'.ed  in  cultiva- 
tlon  for  their  showy  flowers,  hardiness,  and  ease  of 
growth. 

Pine  (Pinus).  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  Pine 
family  {Coniferae),  containing  about  80  species, 
nearly  two  thirds  of  which  occur  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  White  Pine  (P. 
Strobus),  a  tree  75  to  100  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  timber  trees  of  North  America.  It  extends 
from  Newfoundland  to  Minnesota,  south  to  Oeorgia. 
The  wood  is  soft,  straight  grained,  and  is  much  used 
for  building  and  cabinet  work.  The  Tellow  Pine  or 
Long-leaved  Pine  {P.  paiuatria)  is  a  large  tree,  some- 
times attaining  a  hei|[ht  of  100  feet  and  growing  in 
sandy  aoil  from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Tenaa.  The 
wood  ia  heavier  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
pine,  and  is  used  in  all  kinda  of  building.  The  tree 
is  the  chief  aource  of  turpentine,  tar.  resin,  etc.  The 
Westera  Yellow  Flue  or  Bull  Fine  (P.  pondsrosa)  is  a 
large  tree,  sometimes  150  to  250  feet  high  and  .■>  to  8 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  found  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacillc  cosst  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lumher  trees  of  the  Weat.  The  BatU 
(P.  Lambtrliatta) .  which  growa  Id  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia, is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  genus,  attaining  a 
height  of  150  to  300  feet  and  a  diameter  of  more  than 
10  feet.  The  timber  is  strong,  straight  grained,  and  ia 
much  used  for  a  finishing  lumber  and  cabinet  work. 

Pink  {Dianthus).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Pink  family  {Caryophyllactae) ,  including  the 
Carnation,  Sweet  William,  etc.,  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Bome  of  the  apeciea  have  long 
been  in  cultivation  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
and  often  fragrant  flowers.  There  aro  many  varietlea. 
including  single  and  double  forms  of  many  different 
colors. 

Pitcher  Plants  (Sarracenia).  Curious  in- 
sectivoroua  bi^  planta,  not  rare  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  leaves,  which  are  urn-shaped  or 
tubular,  secrete  a  liquid  En  which  Insects  are  caught 
and  decomposed.  The  moat  widely  distributed  species 
(S.  purpurea)  is  the  Sidesaddle  Flower  or  Huntsman's 
Cup.  The  pitcher  plants  of  irreenhouse  cultivation 
(Neptnthf)  are  herbs  or  half  slinibhy  plants,  natives 
of  China,  India,  and  Malaysia.  Bome  of  the  species 
have  their  leaves  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  tendril,  wlilch 
ends  in  a  cup  or  pitcher-like  organ.  Uany  apeelea  are 
commonly  grown  in  hothouses. 


FiTTHER  Plant. 
Sanacenlapurpiirea. 


Plane  Tree  (Platanua).  The  only  genus  of 
the  Plane  Tree  family  {Platanaceae),  contain- 
ing 6  or  7  species,  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
aone.    The  Sycamore,  Flane  Trae.  or  Btittmwood  IP. 
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oceidtnlaHa)  U  a  Urse  tree,  renchttiic  &  mttxlmum 
hciftht  of  130  feet  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  14  feet. 
It  IB  found  from  Quebec  to  GeorKis,  west  to  Manitoba 
■  nd  Kansas.  The  wood  Is  a  favorite  material  for  to- 
bacco boxes  and  batcher  blocks  and  is  largely  used  for 
furniture.  Thero  are  two  other  specieB  in  the  United 
States;  the  California  S7Camor«  (A.  racfmota)  and  the 
AriioDa  Sycamora  (P.  nVt^An'O,  both  Urge  trees. 

Plum,  Wild.  Small  trees  or  shrubs  belong- 
ing to  the  genua  Pruniu.  The  Wild  Yellow  or 
Bed  Plum  (Prunus  americana)  is  a  small  tree 
reaching  a  maximum  heixht  of  35  feet,  found  from  New 
York  to  Montana,  Florida,  and  Colorado.  It  is  often 
cultivated  in  the  Eastern  Stales  as  an  ornamental  or 
fruit  tree.  The  Obickasav  Ftum  (P,  attffuttitolla)  is 
a  small  tree  15  to  20  feet  hi^h  hiK^.  KrowinR  in  dr>- 
Boil  from  New  York  to  Florida,  west  to  the  Rucky 
Mountains.  The  fruit  is  often  sold  in  the  markets. 
A  number  of  Tarieties  are  cultivated  as  fruit  trees. 
The  Wild  GooBfl  Flnm  (P.  horlulana)  is  a  tree  20  to 
30  feet  high,  growing  on  low  banks  of  streams  from 
Mar}']and  and  Viricinia  to  southeastern  Kansas  and 
Texas.  The  Canada  Plum  (P.  ni'i/ra),  a  tree  reaching 
a  heifcht  of  20  to  30  feet,  grows  near  streams  from 
Newfoundland  to  Manitoba,  Massachusetts,  and  Wis- 
eonsin.  Often  cultivated  in  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada  as  a  fruit  tree  or  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowera. 

Poplar  (Populus).  A  genus  of  about  20  trees 
of  the  Willow  family  (Salicaeeac) ,  natives  of 
temperate  and  cold  regions,  persisting  to  the 
limit  of  trees  on  monntains  and  in  high  latitudes.  Half 
of  the  species  occur  in  the  United  States,  all  of  soft 
wood  and  rapid  growth.  The  American  Aspen  or 
Quaking  Asp  (P,  trfmuloide*),  usually  a  small  tree, 
occurrinK  almost  throughout  the  continent,  has  the 
widest  range  of  any  North  American  tree.  The  Cot- 
tonwood (P.  deltoidet),  common  alonK  streams  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  eastward,  sometimes  attaining  150 
feet  in  height  and  a  diameter  of  7  feet,  is  much  planted 
for  ornament.  The  Balsam  Poplar  (P.  baUamifera), 
sometimes  100  feet  high,  occurs  northward  and  in  Si- 
beria. The  European  Wblte  Poplar  (P.  nlba)  and 
Black  Poplar  (P.  nigra),  much-plnnted  ornsmentalB, 
have  become  naturalized  in  tho  Eastern  States.  The 
Lombardy  Poplar  (P.  ni|7r(t,  rar.  italiea)  is  very  widely 
grown  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

Poppy  Pamily  ( Papaveraceac ) .  A  small 
group  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  about 
2.5  genera  and  200  epecies,  of  world-wide  distri- 
bution, but  moHt  numerous  in  Europe,  consisting  of 
herbs  with  a  milky  or  colored  juice,  which  is  generally 
powerfully  narcotic,  and  sometimes  acrid.  The  widely- 
cultivated  opium  poppy  is  the  most  important.  In  the 
United  Slates  the  Bloodroot  (Sanffuinaria)  is  common 
In  the  eastern  portion.    Argemone  is  a  characteristic 

Sinus  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions;  the  California 
DPP7  ( EgchsckolUia)  is  a  striking  representnlive  on 
the  Pacific  const,  while  the  poisonous  Celandine 
(Chelidoniiim  majus)  of  Europe  has  been  naturall'cd  in 
many  localities. 

Potato  Family  ( Sotanaceae  ] .  Also  called 
Nightshade  family.  An  important  dicotyle- 
donous family,  mostly  herbs,  numliering  about 
70  genera  and  1,600  species,  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics,  many  of  which  are  powerful  poisons  while 
others  are  of  the  highest  UB''fuInes8.  Among  thn 
poisonous  species  are  the  Deadly  Nightshade  (Alropa 
Rrtladonna),  Black  Nightshade  (t^nlanum  nitjrum).  (he 
BitterBweet  or  Woody  HlgbtBbade  (,'folnnum  Dtitra- 
mara).  the  JlmBoa  Weed  or  Thorn  Apple  (Datura), 
Henbane  (Ruoteifamut),  the  Mandrake  (ifandraffora). 
Tobacco  ( Sifotiana) .  and  even  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  Potato.  The  loOBt  valuable  economic  plants  are 
the  potato,  tomato,  eggplant,  and  red  pepper. 

Primrose  {Primula) .  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Primrose  family  {Primulaceac) ,  nativcH  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Some  of  the  species  are  exten- 
sivelv  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fine  color  snd  di'Ii- 
cate  beauty.  The  Common  Primrose  (P.  rulgarit),  a 
native  of  Europe,  is  the  parent  of  many  cultivated 
varieties. 

Quaking  Grass  (Briza).  A  »ma11  genus  of 
European  grasses  with  slender  stalks  and  large 
Bpikelets,  which  quake  in  the  slightest  wind. 
Several  species,  naturalized  in  the  X'nited  Staten.  are 
considered  valuable  pasture  grasses  for  dry  situations. 


Quassia.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
Quassia  family  {Himarubaceae) ,  Quassia  amara, 
the  wood  and  root  of  which  are  extremely  bitter, 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine. 

Quercitron.  A  species  of  oak  and  also  the 
dye  obtained  from  it.    Sec  Oak. 

Bafflesia.  A  small  genus  of  extraordinary 
parasitic  plants  of  the  Rafflesia  family  {Raffte- 
aiaceae) ,  They  attack  grapevines,  and  the  only 
visible  psrt  couEists  of  a  flower.  Raffletia  Arnoldi,  a 
native  of  Sumatra,  has  a  flower  three  feet  in  diameter. 
The  flower  bud  is  about  as  large  as  a  cabbage  and 
bursts  directly  from  the  woody  stem  of  the  host  plant. 
The  flower,  which  is  of  livid  color  and  mottled  in  the 
manner  of  decaying  flesh,  has  a  strong  and  fetid  odor 
which  altrsclH  carrion  insects  by  which  pollen  is  car- 
ried from  flower  to  flower. 

Besin  Weed  or  Compass  Plant  (Silphium 
laciniatuni ) .  A  large  plant,  native  of  the 
United  States,  witli  a  very  resinous  stem.  It 
grows  on  prairies  snd  has  nearly  vertical  root  leaves, 
the  edges  of  a  majority  of  which  when  growing  in 
pIsces  equally  exposed  to  the  sunlight  on  all  sides, 
point  nearlv  north  and  south,  whence  the  name  compass 
plant.  This  property  of  the  leaves  is  mentioned  in 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 


RisrRRrcnoH  Plant. 
Anastatica  bieroihuntica. 

Besurrection  Plant  (Anaslalica  hierochun- 
tica).  A  small  Arabian  herb,  the  brandies  of 
which  roll  up  when  dry  so  that  the  plant  be- 
comes almost  globular,  but  which  expand  sgain  when 
moist.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  species  of 
Siisginella ;  small  flnwerless  plants  which  when  dry 
close  up  BO  as  to  resemble  a  bird's  nest,  but  reviie 
again  in  wet  weather.  While  in  their  contracted,  globu- 
lar stale  these  plants  are  often  blown  about  the  sterile 
plains  where  they  grow,  thus  widely  scattering  their 
seeds  or  spores. 

Bose  iRom).  A  genua  of  naually  more  or 
less  climbing  or  trailing,  shrubby  plants  of  the 
Rose  family,  containing  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  highly  priurd  flowers.  There  are  numerous 
wild  species,  exceedingly  variable  and  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, some  hrttaniKis  recognizing  onlv  30  or  AO, 
others  nearly  200,  all  natives  of  north  temperate  re- 
gions. Centuries  of  cultivation  of  various  species  in 
Asia.  Kurope,  and  America  have  produced  innumera- 
ble varieties. 

Bose  Family  ( Roaaccae).  An  important 
family  of  dicotyledon  is,  comprising  some  90 
genera  and  l.-'iOO  species  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  widely  diffused  throughout  the  world,  and  em- 
bracing a  number  of  the  most  highly-priied  fruits  in 
cultivation  as  well  as  many  beautiful  flowering  plante 
and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  Among  the  fruits 
of  the  group  are  the  nlraond,  peach,  nectarine,  apricot, 
plum,  pear,  apple,  quince,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and 
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■travberrr.  Amons  the  ornamentals  are  the  mountain 
ash,  hawthorns,  medlar,  cherry  laurel,  Bpiraea,  flower- 
inn  almond,  and  numuroua  rosea. 

BuBslan  Thistle  {Salaola  kali,  var.  tenui- 
folia).  An  annual  herb  of  the  Goosefoot  family 
[Chenopodiaceac] ,  naturalized  from  northern 
Europe,  which  has  become  a  very  troublesome  weed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  parlicularl^  in  the 
wheat-fcrowiiig  reKions  of  the  northwest.  It  is  not  a 
true  thistle,  but  the  mature  leaves  are  tipped  with 
abort,  sharp  spines. 

Sage  Bnisli.  Certain  shrubby  species  of 
Artemisia  of  the  Composite  family,  with  silvery 
or  hoary  leaves  containing  a  bitter  juice.  The 
characteristic  Sligs  Brnsb  or  Sags  Wood  (.1.  tridentata) 
of  the  plains  from  Montana  to  Colorado  and  westward, 
iramenBcly  abundant  over  vast  areas  at  4.000  In  6,000 
feet  attitude,  iisuallr  Krows  from  two  to  six  feet  high, 
though  it  Bometimes  exceeds  12  feet. 

Salad  Plants.  Vegetables  whose  green  parts 
are  served  uncooked  for  human  food,  as  celery, 
lettuce,  chicory,  endive,  and  water  cress. 

Sandalwood  {Sanialum  album).  A  small 
tree,  native  of  India  and  the  Indian  archipelago; 
producing  a  compact,  fine-grained  wood  which 
is  used  for  making  small  ornamental  artii'les  and  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable  fragrance  which  persists  long 
after  it  has  become  thoroughly  eeasoned. 

Sassafras.  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  Laurel 
family  (Lauraceae),  containing  but  two  known 
species,  one  in  North  America  and  the  other  in 
China.  The  Sasaafraa  or  Ague  Tre«  (Scuta/rat  rarii- 
fntium)  is  a  large  tree  SO  to  90  feet  htgti,  fuuud  from 
Canada  to  Florida  wext  lo  KnnHud  nnd  Texas.  Oil  uf 
sassafras,  used  for  flavoring  confectionery,  in  dintilled 
from  the  roiitB,  and  the  bark  is  frequently  employed  in 
huuHchold  medicine. 

Screw  Pine  {Pandanus).  A  genus  of  the 
Screw  Pine  family  of  southern  Asia  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  resembling  huge  pineapple 
plants,  having  long  sharp-pointed,  .spiny-edged  leaves 
arranged  in  a  three-ranked  spiral,  whence  the  name, 
arid  many  have  reraurknlile  proj)  routs.  Several  specie.i 
are  of  great  utility,  yielding  fiber,  fodder,  perfumes, 
and  food  products. 


Screw  Pine. 


Sedgre  Family  iCyprrai-cac) .  A  large,  dis- 
tinct, natural  gioup  of  monocotyledons,  num- 
bering Borne  05  genera  and  3,000  sjH'cies  of  grass- 
like  or  rush-like  herbs  with  solid,  often  three-angled 
stems,  and  fibrous  roots,  universally  diffused  in  marshes 
and  along  streams  throughout  the  world.  Bedges  are 
devoid  of  active  principles,  are  far  less  nutrilious  than 
grasses,  yield  no  seeds  or  grains,  and  are  consequently 
of  comparatively  little  value.  The  tuberous  roolstocksof 
two  species  of  Cypenis  are  used  for  food,  and  another 
yields  an  aromatic  oil.  The  sterna  of  some  species  are 
woven  into  mats  and  hats.  The  cotton  grnHS  is  used 
to  stuff  cushions,  while  species  of  Carex  furnish  a  sub- 
■titute  for  sarsaparilla.     The  FapTTiU  (Papyru*  anti- 


quorum)  is  celebrated  for  having  furnished  a  sort  of 
paper  made  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  from  its  pith. 

Sensitive  Plant.  The  common  name  given 
to  certain  species  of  Mimosa  of  the  Pea  family, 
whose  finely  divided  leaves  display  remarkable 
irritability.  When  touched  the  leaflets  close  in  pairs; 
upon  more  vigorous  handling  near-by  leaflets  also  clos^ 
and  flnally  the  leafstalk  drops  and  the  whole  leaf 
appears  withered.  After  a  brief  interval  the  leafstalk 
rises  and  the  leaflets  unfold  again.  The  SflUltiTO 
Briar  ISchrankia)  of  the  Southern  States  also  pos- 
sesses this  peculiar  property. 

Service  Berry.  The  common  name  of  several 
distinctly  dilTerent  trees  of  the  Rose  family 
{Itosaceae).  The  American  Service  Berry  or 
Sliad  Btllti  (Amelanehier  eanadentis)  is  a  small  tree 
which  bears  a  sweet  red  or  purple  berry.  The 
European  Serrle*  Barry  (Pyrvt  Sorbus),  a  tn>o  Bome- 
times  50  feet  high,  is  cultivated  for  its  imuU  pear- 
shaped  fruit. 

Shamrock.  The  Hop  Clover  {Trifolium)  is 
usually  considered  the  true  shamrock  or  national 
badge  of  Ireland,  though  the  White  or  Small- 
Lesved  CIoT«r  (T.  repent),  the  Bird'i  Foot  Olover 
(Lotus  eornievlatut) ,  and  the  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalu) 
sre  also  associated  with  the  national  emblem. 

Shepherd's  Purse  (Capsella  Bursa-pttatoria) . 
An  annual  plant  of  the  Mustard  family  {Crucif- 
erae),  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  now  cosmo- 
politan by  naturalixation,  bearing  smalt  while  flowers 
and  a  pouch-like  pod;  often  a  troublesome  weed. 

Skimk  Cabbage  {Symplocarpos  foetidus).  A 
North  American  plant  of  the  Arum  family 
{Araceae)  which  emits  a  fetid  odor,  especially 
when  bruised.  Common  in  wooded  marshes  in  the 
ruHtrrn  United  Stales,  where  jt  is  one  of  the  earliest 
flowers  to  appear  in  spring. 

Smilax.  A  genus  of  the  Lily  family  (Lilia- 
ccae) ,  containing  about  200  species,  usually 
c'inibing  vines,  most  abundant  in  tropical 
America  and  Aaia.  About  17  species  are  natives  of 
the  United  States.  The  Oarrlon- flower  {S.  herbacea) 
is  found  in  woods  and  thickctn  f mm  the  Atlantic  to 
Minnesota  and  Texas.  The  Long-stolked  Orecnbrler 
(S.  pseudo-rhina) ,  growing  from  Maryland  to  Ne- 
braska, south  to  Florida  and  Texas,  has  tuberous  root- 
slocks  sometimes  used  in  medicine.  The  rools  of  a 
number  of  species,  particularly  Smilax  mediea  and  S. 
paptfraeea  of  Central  and  South  America,  yield  sarsa- 
psrilla.  The  delicate  twiner  called  Smilax  by  florists 
is  a  South  African  plant  (ifyrnpkjfllum) , 

.Snapdragfon  {Antirrhinum).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  Figwort  family  i  Scrophulariaceae) . 
The  flowers  have  a  peculiar  corolla,  the  lower  lip 
of  which,  if  parted,  shuts  with  a  spring  or  snap.  The 
Great  Snapdragon  (.4.  majua),  a  favorite  plant  with 
many  fine  varieties,  is  the  most  frequently  cultivated. 


Solouon'r  Seal. 


Solomon's  Seal  (J'olygonatum).  Perennial 
herbs  of  the  Lily  family,  so-called  because  the 
soar  left  on  the  creeping  rootatock  after  the 
death  of  each  annual  growth  was  thought  to  resemble 
the  imprint  of  a  seal. 

SorreL  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
Rumex  of  the  Buckwheat  family,  which  have 
sour  leaves,  sparingly  cultivated,  chiefly  in 
Europe  for  use  in  soupa  and  sauces.    The  Slieep  SOT'-, 
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nl  (S.  A«etoMlIa)  videlr  natuniliisd  in  AmericB  la 
frequently  «  Teiy  troableaone  weed  in  nie«dows  and 
paatures  in  the  Eastern  Slates.  The  Wood  Somt 
iOxalit)  ie  often  called  Slioep  Sorrel. 

Spruce  (Picea).  A  genus  of  trees  of  the  Pine 
family  {Ptnaceae) ,  containing  about  18  species, 
native  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  White 
Sprace  (P.  eanaiientin)  is  a  slender  tree  50  to  150 
feet  high,  found  from  New  York  to  British  Colum- 
bia, north  to  Newfoundland,  Hudson  Bay,  and 
Alaska.  The  wood  is  light  and  soft  and  is  largely  used 
for  constmction  and  for  paper  pulp.  It  also  yields 
some  of  the  apmce  gum  of  commerce.  The  BlMl^ 
Sproee  (P.  mariana)  is  a  tree  20  to  30  and  very 
rarely  100  feet  high;  growing  from  Newfoundland  and 
Hudson  Bay  and  Alberta  south  to  North  Carolina. 
Michi^n.  and  Minnesota.  It  is  largely  uned  for  wood 
pulp  and  paper.  Thtf  Bod  Spraco  (P.  rubra),  a  tree 
70  to  80  feet  high  growing  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Vir- 

Oi,  Ib  largely  manufactured  into  lumber.  The  Tide- 
or  81Uu  Sproee  (P.  titchenwia)  is  a  largo  tree 
usually  100  feet,  tometlnieB  200  feet  high,  occurring 
abundantly  fram  northern  California  to  Alaska.  Its 
valuable  timber  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  building  pur- 
poses The  Norway  Spruce  <P.  Aftfea)  is  largely 
planted  in  the  Eaetern  States  as  u  ornamental  tree. 


SpRurt.  ncea  excelea. 
1.  Male  flowers.    2.  Female  flowers.    8.  Fruiting  cone. 

Spurge  Family  ( Euphorbiaceae ) .  One  of 
the  largest  famUies  of  dicotyledonous  flowering 
plants,  embracing  over  200  genera  and  4,000 
species;  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  rery  wlde^  diffused 
throughout  the  world,  but  notably  numerous  in  tropical 
America.  Nearly  all  possess  a  milky  juice  which  con- 
tains more  or  less  caoutchouc,  while  the  watery  sap  Is 
generally  acrid,  purgstive,  emetic,  or  poisonous.  The 
most  important  economic  plants  of  the  family  are  cas- 
sava, the  source  of  tapioca,  the  castor-oil  plant,  the 
tallow  tree  of  China,  the  African  teak  tree,  and  the 
Brasillan  caoutchouc  tree,  and  noteworthy  medicinal 
contributions  are  croton,  cascarilla,  and  mercnrialis. 

Sumach  (Rhua).  A  genus  of  about  100  spe- 
cies of  trees  and  shrubs,  widely  distributed  ex- 
cept in  cold  regions.  About  15  occur  in  the 
United  States,  among  them  Staghom  Sumach  ( R. 
ti/phina)  Bometimes  30  feet  high,  and  the  much  smaller 
Smooth  Sumach  (£.  glabra)  and  Dwarf  Somacb  {R. 
Copatlina)  of  the  Eastern  States;  also  the  datiKerous 
species:  Poison  Sumadi  or  Dogwood  (K.  Fornix). 
Pols<m  Iff  (R.  Toxicodendron),  and  PolBOn  Oak  (A. 
ouercf/olfa)  of  the  East  and  South,  and  the  Western 
Poison  Oak  {K.  divertiloba)  of  the  Pacific  coast.  For- 
eign species  yield  valuable  dyeslufTs.  such  as  fustic, 
tanning  materials,  and  vamlsb.  Here  also  belongs  the 
SmOko  Tre*  (R.  Cottttut),  frequent  in  cultivntion. 

Somaeh  Family  (Anacardiacette).  An  im- 
portant group  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  trop- 
ical, numbering  50  genera  and  400  species,  char- 
ncterized  by  a  r^sinoug  or  milky-arrid  juice  and  dotless, 
alternate  leaves.  Here  belong  the  Cashew  Hut  {Anaf^ar- 
diun).  the  FlstacUo  Nut    IPiataehia   vera),  MmfO 


(ifaiifVen),  KOf  Plum  {SponiUu),  and  otiier  Tolned 
fruits,  ss  well  as  the  Poison  Snmadu  and  the  astringent 
Somaeha  used  in  tanning.  Mastie  and  Chian  Turpentine 
are  obtained  from  species  of  PUtafkia.  A  number  are  or- 
namental plants,  such  as  the  beautiful  Pepper  Tree 
(ScAinua)  now  much  planted  in  California. 

Sundew  {Drosen).  A  genus  of  inconspicu- 
ous but  beautiful  plants  of  the  Sundew  family 
{Droaeraceae).  Several  species  are  natives  of 
American  bogs.  The  leaves  are  clothed  with  glandular 
bain  which  secrete  a  viscid  and  digestive  nnid  that 
entraps  and  dissolves  insects. 

Sunflower  ( Helianthus ] .  A  genus  of  the 
Compoaitae  containing  about  60  species,  all 
American,  and  nearly  all  occurring  in  the  United 
States ;  large,  erect,  moitly  perennial  herbs,  bearing 
showy  flowers  with  brown  or  purple  discs  and  con- 
spicnons  yellow  rays.  The  Oonunon  Sunflower  (H. 
annwts),  native  of  the  great  plains,  has  become  much 
larger  in  cultivation,  sometimes  growing  20  feet  high 
with  huge,  flowering  heads  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Sweet  Pea  (Lathyrua  odoratua).  An  ancient 
garden  flower  of  the  Pea  family,  which  has  been 
greatly  developed  in  form,  color,  and  fragrance 
during  the  lost  half  centnir.  there  now  being  upwards 

of  100  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Sycamore.  Certain  trees  of  the  genus  Ficus 
of  the  Mulberry  tribe  of  the  Nettle  family 
( r/rficaceae) ,  mostly  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
are  properly  called  sycamores.  The  Egyptian  Syco- 
more  (F.  aycamoru*),  supposed  to  be  the  sycamore  of 
the  Bible,  is  a  large  spreading  tree  often  planted  for 
ahade  in  Egypt  and  western  Asia.  In  northern  Europe 
this  name  is  also  given  to  a  snecies  of  maple  (Aeer 
paeudo-plalanus)  and  in  the  United  States  the  Ameri- 
can Plane  Tree  (Platanut  oecidentalit)  is  most  com- 
monly called  sycamore. 

Tallow  Tree.  A  name  given  to  various  trees 
which  produce  a  thick  oil  or  resinous-like  sub- 
stance which  may  be  used  for  making  candles. 
The  most  impoiUnt  are  the  TsUow  Tres  of  Malabar 
(Vattria  indiea)  and  the  CUimm  TsUow  Tree  (Sapbm 
tebiferum) . 

Tamarind  (Tamarindua  indica).  A  beauti- 
ful spreading  tree  of  the  Pea  family  (Legumt- 
nosoe) ;  a  native  of  India  and  often  cultivated  in 
warm  climates  for  shade  and  for  Its  fruit,  which  con- 
sists of  a  pod  filled  with  an  aciduloua  pnlp. 

Tamarisk  ( Tamaria ) .  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
trees  of  the  Tamarisk  family  [Tamaricaceae). 
The  Common  Tamarisk  (7",  gallica),  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  often  planted  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  ornament.  Some  anthor- 
itiea  consider  that  the  manna  of  the  Bible  was  derived 
from  Tamarisk  (T,  iTMnnifera). 

Teasel  (Dipaacua).  A  genus  of  herbs  of  the 
Teasel  family  (Dipsacaceae) ,  natives  of  the  Old 
World.  The  Fuller's  Teasel  {D.  fullonum),  the 
only  important  species,  haa  long  been  mltlvatod  for  Its 
spiny  heads  which  are  used  for  raising  the  nap  of 
cloth.  The  closely  related  D,  rylvettria  haa  become 
naturalized  as  a  weed  in  many  parte  of  the  United 
States. 

Thistle.  A  name  applied  to  various  Compos-  i 
itae,  especially  to  species  of  Cnicvs,  Ciratum, 
C'arduus,  Onopordon,  Centaurea,  and  Sonclixta, 
which  are  widely  distributed,  mostly  as  weeds.  The 
Canada  Thistle  (Cirtium  arvtnaU),  a  slender  peren- 
nial 1  to  3  feet  high  with  rather  smalt  rose-colored 
Cowers,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds,  being 
extremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  Scotch  Thistle 
(Onopordon  Acanihium),  recognized  by  its  cottony  or 
woody  leaves,  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  etoteb.  It  is 
aaid  to  be  the  emblem  of  Scotland.  The  AaMrlCMi 
Star  Thistle  (Centavm  aiMrtcaiui)  is  common  on  dry 
plains  from  Missouri  to  Louisiana  and  Arioona. 

Thyme  {Thyaius).  A  genus  of  half  shrubby 
plants  of  the  Mint  family  {Labiatae) .  Tlie 
Garden  Thyme  (7*.  ruJgaria),  a  native  of  south- 
ern Europe,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  Ita 
fragrance  and  as  a  culinary  herb        ^  j 
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TrlUlnm.  A  small  genus  of  the  Lily  family 
Ihiiiaoeae),  growiiv  in  molit  wil  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  Minnesota.  They  have  three 
benntlful.  netted  veined  lekves  which  ariM  from  the 
Mine  point  near  the  aummit  of  the  Btein  ud  ftre  snr- 
moonted  hj  a  large  lolitary  flower. 

Truffle  (Tuber).  A  genua  of  globose,  subter- 
ranean sac-fungi,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
prized  of  edible  fungi.  The  Common  Truffle 
(T,  eibarum)  and  aeveral  other  tpecieB  are  much 
loacbt  in  sooUieni  Europe,  where  aoes  «&d  pjga  are 
trsined  to  locite  them  by  icent.  Edible  trnlBcs  sre 
scarcely  found  in  the  United  Ststea. 

Tuberose  (Polianthea  (ufterosa).  A  plaot  of 
the  Amaryllis  family  {Amarj/llidaceae) ,  native 
of  Mexico,  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  beau- 
tlfnl  and  fragrant  white  flowers. 

Tnlip  {Tulipa).  A  genus  of  the  Lily  family 
{Liliaceae),  containing  about  45  species,  native 
mostly  of  the  warmer  parts  of  southern  Europe. 
The  tulip  has  been  a  popular  omamental  plant  for  sev- 
eral centories.  T.  Qetntriana,  a  native  of  Asia  Uinor, 
ia  the  species  from  which  most  of  the  cultivated  va- 
rieties, which  Mceeed  1,800  in  number,  have  been  pro- 
doeed. 

Upas  (Antiaria  toxicaria).  A  tree  of  the 
Mulberry  tribe  of  the  Nettle-family  (Urticaceae) , 
found  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  fiber  of 
the  bark  la  sometimes  made  Into  cloth  and  the  Juice 
of  the  roota  ii  used  by  the  Ualajrs  for  poisonlnff  their 
arrows.  The  stories  concerning  the  poisonona  exhala- 
tions of  the  leaves,  "the  deadly  npas-ahade,"  are 
purely  mythical. 

Vanilla.  A  genus  of  orchids,  natives  of  trop- 
ical America  and  Asia.  The  Tanilla  of  com- 
merce is  chiefly  the  fniit  of  V.  planifotia,  a 
native  of  eastern  Sfexico,  but  largely  cultivated  in  sev- 
eral tropical  conntrlea.  This  plant  has  a  lone  fleshy 
stem  and  attachea  Itself  to  trees  by  meana  of  aeria! 
rootlets. 


Vakilla. 


Varnlah  Tree.  A  name  given  to  several  trees 
of  the  Sumach  family  {Anacardiaceae),  the  juice 
of  which  is  used  for  making  vamishra.  The 
VMk  Varttlsb  Tree  (Sfetanorrhoea  vMata),  of  Burma, 
and  the  Japan  Varnish  Tree  (Rkiu  vtrnidftra)  are 
among  the  more  important. 

Ventia  Tly  Trap  [Dionaea  muaeipula).  An 
insectivorous  plant,  growing  in  North  Carolina, 
whose  trap-like  leaves  close  suddenly  upon  in- 
sects that  ali^'it  on  them. 

Verbena.  A  genus  of  the  Vervain  family 
( Verbenaceae ) ,  comprising  about  80  species, 
mostly  natives  of  America,  some  of  which,  usu- 
ally called  vervains,  are  common  veeda  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  cultivated  verbenas  have  been  mostly  de- 
rived from  y,  eanadenaii  of  the  eastern  United  States 
and  from  7*.  ttuerioidet  and  "V.  venoga  of  Brazil. 

Virginia  Creeper  or  American  Ivy  {Paedera 
guinquefolia) .  A  common  North  American 
•woody  vine  of  the  Grape  family  (Vitac&te), 


climbing  extensively  by  meana  of  tendrils.  It  la  dl» 
tingatWM  from  the  Poison  Irj  by  having  five  leaflets 
at  the  end  of  a  aingle  leaf  stalk,  while  the  latter  haa 
but  three.  The  foliage  turns  a  brilliant  crimson  in 
autumn.  Of  the  same  genus  is  the  attractive  Japaness 
or  Boston  Zvy  (ff.  trieua^Uata)  axtenaively  ealtlvsted 
in  the  Eastern  Sutes. 

Violet  {Viola).  A  genus  of  about  175  species 
of  small,  often  stemlw,  mostly  perennial,  nertw 
of  the  Violet  family,  widely  diffused  in  temperate 
regions,  over  10  wild  species  occurring  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Wild  violets  frequently  hybridiio  and 
many  forma  are  cultivated,  the  most  common  being  the 
Fanajr  (T.  trieotor)  and  the  Sweet  Tlolet  (V.  odorata) 
from  Furopean  species.  Handsome  garden  varieties 
have  been  developed  from  our  native  Bird's  Foot 
Violet  (V.  pedata)  and  strains  from  the  Canada  VloM 
(F.  eanad«n«u)  are  frequently  cultivated. 

Walnut  {Juglans).  A  genus  of  beautiful 
trees  of  the  Walnut  family  (juglandaceae) ,  con- 
taining about  10  species,  mostly  natives  of  North 
America  and  Asia.  Jhe  Black  Walnnt  (/.  nigro)  ia  a 
large  tree  sometimes  100  to  125  feet  high,  growing  from 
Ontario  to  Florida,  west  to  Nebraska  and  Texas.  The 
dark  brown  wood  is  largely  used  for  cabinet  making 
and  gunatocks.  The  White  Walnnt  or  Bnttomnt  (/. 
cinerea)  resembles  the  black  walnut,  but  is  seldom  over 
100  feet  high.  The  wood  is  largely  used  in  the  in- 
terior finish  of  houses  and  for  furniture.  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Qeorgis  and  weatward  to  Dakota  and  Arkansas. 
The  California  Walnnt  (/.  califomiea),  a  tree  some- 
times 65  feet  high,  is  often  cultivated  in  California  for 
shade  and  aa  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  English 
walnut.  The  EBglUh  Walnnt  {J.  rtgia)  is  a  tree  60 
to  00  feet  high,  native  of  Peraia  and  has  long  bean 
cultivated  for  its  edible  nnts,  which  are  an  Important 
article  of  commerce. 


Watbb  Lilt.  Gaatalla. 


Water  Lily  (Caatalia).  A  striking  genus  of 
plants  of  the  Water  Lily  family  (ATympAoe- 
aceae),  mostly  tropical  but  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  world,  with  tuberous  roots  embedded  in 
(he  bottom  of  streams  or  ponda,  targe  floating  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers  of  various  colors  from  white  to  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  A  number  are  favorite  water  garden 
plants  by  reason  of  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  The 
starchy  seeds  and  rootstocks  are  nsed  for  food  in 
soma  countries. 

Willow  {fialiie).  A  gpnus  of  the  Willow 
family,  containing  over  150  species,  mostly  of 
cool,  northern  re^rions,  fully  one  half  occurring 
trttbin  th^  United  States.  Uany  hybridiie  freely,  mak- 
ing determination  of  true  apecies  extremely  difllcu'>t. 
Most  willows  are  shmhs,  some  are  ttPf's,  while  Arctic 
and  Alpine  forms  are  dwarf,  and  hprb-Iike.  S.  herba- 
cea  of  northern  Europe  and  America  is  seldom  two 
inches  high.  S.  arctica  and  S.  polarig  ar<<  the  northern- 
most woody  plsnts.  The  largest  is  the  widely  cultivated 
White  Willow  {8.  alba)  Introduced  from  Europe^  whicb 
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exceeds  80  feet  in  height.  The  W«epillg  Willow  (.S, 
babi/loniea) ,  also  from  Europe,  is  much  planted  for  or- 
nament. The  Etiropeaii  Oaler  (5.  viminalit)  is  culti- 
vated for  its  twigi.  Of  the  native  species,  the  shrubby 
Bhlnlns  WlUov  lucida),  the  Black  WlUow  IS. 
riara)  sometimes  40  feet  b'igh,  and  the  Heart-leaVwl 
WlUoT  (S.  cordata)  are  smons  the  best  known. 

Wlntargreen  {Oaultheria) .  A  genua  of  low 
or  trailing  shrubs  of  the  Heath  faniily  (Eri- 
eacae).  ^veral  species  contain  the  oil  of 
wiDtertrreen,  widely  used  in  flavorinit  and  In  medicine. 

Wistaria.  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs  of  the 
Pea  family  (Leguminosae)  of  China  and  the 
southeaateru  United  States.  Some  of  the  si>ecies 
are  often  grown  on  walls  of  houses  and  over  arbors  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  racemes  of  bluish  flowers. 

Witch  Hazel  (Hamameli«  virginiana).  A 
North  American  shrub  or  sometimes  a  small  tree, 
reaching  a  maximum  height  of  25  feet*  with  clus- 
ters of  showy  yellow  flowers.  Aa  extract  made  from 
the  leaves  is  much  used  in  medicine. 


Witch  Hauu 


Wood  Sorrel  {Oxalis).  A  genus  of  the  Wood 
Sorrel  family  (Oxalidaceae) ,  containing  about 
250  Bpecies,  mostly  tropical,  all  herbs,  with  a 
sour  Inice,  often  bulbous.  Some  20  species  are  North 
American ;  among  the  most  common  are :  the  Common 
Wood  Sorrel  (O.  AeelotfUa).  white  flowered  with  rosy 
veins;  the  Tlolet  Wood  Sorrel  (0,  vinlaeea)  with  vio- 
let flowers,  and  the  Tellow  Wood  Sorrel  (O.  atricta), 
with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  the  Lady's  Sorrel  (O.  cor- 
nfcutota),  yellow  flowered.  All  our  species  have  clover- 
like,  trifoliate  leaTes. 

Xerophytes.  Plants  adapted  by  modifications 
of  structure  to  witlistand  the  excessive  trans- 
piration of  arid  regions.  Usually  there  is  great 
reduction  in  the  leaf  inrface,  as  in  cacti  and  desert 
shmbsi  or  the  leaf  surface  is  specially  protected  by 
haira,  scales,  or  waxy  deposits. 

Yarrow  lAckiUca  MitlefoUum).  A  perennial 
herb  of  the  Sunflower  family  (Compositae) ,  with 
flnely  divided  leaves,  strong  odor,  and  a  bitter 
taste,  occurring  almost  throughout  northern  Europe 
and  Americs,  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine. 

Yeasts  ISaccharomgeetes).  One-celled  fungi, 
with  a  peculiar  method  of  reproduction  called 
budding.  There  are  numerous  species,  which  live 
chiefly  in  plant  juices  or  solutions  containing  sugar, 
fn  which  they  secrete  an  enzyme,  which  induces  alco- 
holic fermentation.  Yensls  have  been  cnltivated  for  cen- 
turies in  the  production  of  beer  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  and  in  mnLIng  bread. 

Yew  (Taxus).  A  freniis  of  mme  six  trees  and 
Bhrubs  of  the  Yew  family  (Taxareae) .  widely 
distributed  in  tlie  Northern  Hem i sphere,  three 
species  occurrinjf  in  the  United  States.  The  American 
Tew  (T.  eanadensU)  is  a  low,  straggling  shrub  seldom 
over  5  feet  high  growing  in  woods  from  Newfoundland 
to  Manitoba  and  south  to  Virginia  and  Iowa.  Thp 
Florida  Tew  (T.  floHdana)  ia  n  bushy  tr.^e  rarely  25 
tppt  high.  The  California  Tew  {7",  brcrf/odo)  is  a  tree 
40  In  50  feet  high  occurring  from  British  Columbia  to 
California,  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Europe 
The  hard  wood  is  used  for  fence  posts.  The  Euro- 
pean  Tsir  (7.  baccata)  is  a  native  of  Europe  aud  Si- 


beria reaching  a  height  of  40  feet,  many  varieties  of 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The  leaves 
of  yews  are  more  or  less  poisonous. 

Yucca,  A  well-marked  genus  of  the  Lily 
family,  containing  about  15  species,  mostly  of 
the  southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico, 
usually  with  a  short,  nnbrsnched  stem,  crowned  with 
a  tuft  of  sword-shsped  leaves,  tipped  with  a  aharp 
spine.  Adam's  HeMle  (T.  /ilamenlosa)  a  showy  spe- 
cies, with  a  huge  panicle  of  flowers,  6  or  8  feet  hiali, 
occurs  near  the  cosst  from  Usryland  to  Florida.  The 
much  smaller  Bear  OrsM  <F.  glauea)  grows  on  the 

Stains  from  South  Dakota  to  Texas.  The  Spinldl 
iS3^*t,  naually  almost  stemleM,  with  reflezed  leans 
and  purple,  edible  fruit,  ranges  from  Texaa  to  California 
and  Mexico.  The  Joshua  Trae  <r.  arboretenu)  is  a 
huge,  weirdly  branching,  woody  apecies,  charaeterlatle 
of  the  Mohave  Desert.  Other  species  form  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  vegetation  in  the  arid  regloni  from  Texsi 
to  Arizona  and  Mexico. 


Joshua  Trez.  Mohave  Desert. 
Xucca  arboreacens. 


Zamia.  A  genua  of  cycads,  containing  about 
30  species,  all  tropical  American,  several  of  which 
yield  sago-like  food  products. 

Zanthoxylum.  A  genus  of  over  100  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  Rue  family  {Rutacefte) ,  four 
occurring  in  the  United  States,  the  beat  known 
beinir  the  Priek^  Alb  or  TMtbadie  Trse  (Z.  America- 
mm)  and  the  Benthem  Prioklr  Ash  or  Fappsr  Ttm 
(£.  Clara'BereuHa),  both  small  trees  with  prickly 
twiga,  the  bark  of  which  it  much  used  In  medicine. 


PaiCKLT  Ash. 

Zausdmerla  {Zauschneria  calif ornica) ,  Bal- 
samea.  A  beautiful  low  perennial  with  bri^t 
scarlet  fuchsia-like  flowers,  native  of  the  coast 
ranges  of  California.  First  collected  at  Uonterey  In 
1792  by  Haenke,  the  first  botanist  to  visit  the  region. 

Zinnia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Sunflower 
family  {Compositae),  natives  of  Mexico  and  the 
southwestern  United  States.  Several  species  are 
commonly  eoltivsted  in  gardens  (or  tlieir  showy  flowoa. 
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Abalonfl.  The  Spanish  name,  generally  used 
in  California,  for  several  species  of  ear  shells, 
marine  gaetropodB  of  the  family  Haliotidae, 
which  are  tbuodant  on  rocks  near  the  shore,  where  they 
feed  upoa  seaweed.  VsEt  quantities  of  the  animals 
are  dried  for  food  bj  the  Chinese,  while  the  richly 
colored  mother-of-pearl  lining  the  shell  makes  it  highly 
prized  for  inlaid  work,  huttons,  and  ornaments. 

Adder.  A  common  name  of  the  viper  or  of 
any  venomous  snake  of  the  viper  family.  In 
the  United  States,  the  name  is  popularly  given 
to  both  the  copperhead  and  mocc&ain  and  also  to  the 
harmleaa  hognose  snake  which  ia  called  spreading  or 
blowing  "adder."  In  English  literatnre  the  term 
signifies  the  common  viper,  which  is  the  onlj  venom- 
OQS  snake  of  the  British  Isles. 

Agouti.  The  name  given  to  several  small 
South  American  rodent  mammals  of  the  genua 
Dasyprocta.  The  common  agouti  of  Brazil  ia 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  long  hind  legs  and  short 
tail,  whirh  together  with  the  rump  and  thighs,  is 
covered  with  coarse,  bristly  hair.  It  was  formerly  im- 
mensely abundant  but,  owing  to  its  destructive  cess  to 
crops,  hss  been  largely  eslermtnated. 

Albatross.  The  popular  name  for  the  large 
sea  birds  of  the  genus  Diomedca,  closely  related 
to  the  petrels,  and  the  most  exclusively  oceanic 
birds  known,  rafely  visiting  land  except  during  the 
nesting  season.  They  gather  their  food,  which  consisls 
lorgely  o(  fishes  and  mollusks,  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  never  diving  beneath  it,  and  will  follow  a  ship 
for  days  without  resting  in  order  to  pick  np  refuse 
thrown  overboard. 

The  Wandering  Albatross  (Diomfdea  rxulant),  of 
the  Bouthorn  oceans,  one  of  the  largpEt  of  birds,  having 
a  length  of  4  or  5  feet  and  an  extent  of  wing  of  10 
to  12  feet  or  more,  is  justly  noted  for  its  powerful 
and  graceful  flight. 

The  superstitious  affection  and  regard  In  which  the 
albatross  ia  held  by  sailors  wss  strikingly  introdnced 
into  literature  in  Coleridge's  "Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Uarlner." 

Alewif e  ( Pomolobus  pacudoharengus ) .  A 
small  fish,  8  to  10  inches  long,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  herring  and  shad,  abundant  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  entering  the  bays  and 
rivers  in  vast  nnmbera  to  spawn.    While  inferior  In 

Suality  to  the  shad,  immense  quantities  are  caught  for 
Dod,  upwards  of  60,000,000  pounds  being  reported  in 
a  single  year. 

Alligator.  A  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  croco- 
dile family  {Crocodilidae) .  The  American  alli- 
gator (A.  miasisBippienais) ,  formerly  very  abun- 
dant in  the  rivers  and  swamps  of  the  Southern  States 
Is  now  rarely  aeen  north  of  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
where  It  is  being  rapidly  exterminated  for  Us  hide, 


Alliqatoh. 

ivory  teeth,  and  eggs.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000 
alligatDrs  were  killed  In  Florida  alone,  from  1880  to 
1900.  Like  the  crocodile,  the  alligator  ia  active  at  night, 
emits  bellowing  sounds,  uses  its  tail  as  a  weapon,  carries 
its  prey  to  the  bottom  before  eating,  but  spends  more 
time  on  land,  lying  In  the  sun  on  swampy  shores. 
During  colder  months  it  hibernates  in  swamp  mud. 
The  female  alligator  deposits  from  100  to  200  eggs  in  a 
mound  at  mud  and  vegetable  matter,  where  they  hatch 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  sided  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
Tegetable  matter.    The  young  grow  slowly  and  many 


years  are  required  for  maturity.  Wbile  the  alligator 
■s  reputed  dangerous  in  the  water,  it  is  practically  harm- 
less on  land,  and  Hornaday  maintains  that  there  is  no 
well  authenticated  instance  of  loss  of  life  by  alligators. 

Alpaca  (Lama  pacoa).  A  domesticated  form 
of  the  guanaco,  raised  in  herds  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia  for  its  fine  wool  and  excellent  flesh. 
It  feeds  upon  the  scant  vegetation  of  the  higher  Andes, 
and  ia  brouglit  down  to  the  native  villages  at  shearing 
lime.     (See  DOMESTIC  A.NIMALS.) 


Alpaca. 

Amoeba.  A  g^nus  of  microscopic  animals, 
one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Protozoa,  living 
in  moist  earth,  ponds,  and  swamps.  Its  body 
consists  of  a  single  cell  of  naked  protoplasm,  yet  it 
effects  locomotion  by  its  power  of  thrusting  out  por- 
tions of  protoplasm  [ ptfudopodia}  in  one  direction, 
and  retracting  them  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
it  can  ingest  food  in  a  similar  manner.  It  reproduces 
itself  by  division,  the  parent  organism  splitting  into 
two  smaller  similar  organisms,  which  repeat  the  process 
when  proper  erowth  has  been  attained.  It  ia  often 
selected  by  biologists  to  illustrate  the  processes  of 
motion,  sensation,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  In  a 
very  simple  form,  all  of  these  functions  being  performed 
by  a  single  cell  in  the  amoeba. 

Anaconda  or  Water  Boa  [Euneces  tnurt- 
nua).  A  huge,  crushing  snake  closely  related  to 
the  boa  constrictor,  native  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  vsUeys,  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  SO 
feet.  Ita  nostrils,  which  open  verticslly,  are  provided 
with  valves  which  can  be  closed  when  under  water, 
and  ita  eyes  are  elevated  so  that  it  can  see  not  only 
shead,  but  downward  into  the  water.  Althongh,  like 
other  boas,  it  hangs  from  trees  or  coils  on  banks  to 
catch  animals  unawares,  the  anaconda  frec|uently  con- 
ceals its  body  in  water  near  shore  and  grips  drinking 
animala  by  the  neck  or  nose.  While  it  is  strong  enough 
to  crush  a  deer  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  small  rodents, 
peccaries,  birds  and  their  eggs,  fish,  and  reptiles,  in- 
cluding even  its  own  kind. 

Ancho-vy i Enfjraulis  encraaicholus) .  A  small 
fish  about  3  inches  lonp.  closely  related  to 
the  herring,  abundant  in  Mediterranean  waters, 
also  In  Holland.  Large  quantities  are  salted  for  export, 
particularly  at  Leghorn.  Anchovies  have  been  used  for 
sauces  since  ancient  times.  Some  of  the  American  ape* 
cies  also  are  valuable  for  food  preparations. 

Ant-Eater  IMyrmccophaija).  A  large,  eden- 
tate mammal,  so  named  because  its  food  consists 
entirely  of  ants.    The  Oreat  Ant-Eater  (M.ju- 
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hata),  nktive  of  th«  tropics  of  Central  and  Soath  Am«T- 
icB,  is  an  animal  of  remarkable  appearance.  It  has  a 
narrow  head,  with  the  jaws  and  nose  prolonged  into  a 
sort  of  a  tubie,  and  a  amall,  round  mouth  without  teeth, 
through  which  it  thrusts  its  long  tongue  covered  with 
a  glutinona  jwcrelion  to  gather  its  inaect  food.  It  is 
4  leet  in  length  exclusive  of  a  bushy  tail  2  ^  feet 
long.  It  lives  wholly  upon  the  ground,  sleeping  in 
its  lair  during  the  day  and  going  forth  at  night  in 
search  of  ant-hills,  devouring  the  insects  and  their 
larvae  with  great  rapidity.  Though  possessing  much 
strength,  the  ant-eater  is  timid  and  harmless  and  easily 
falls  a  prey  to  the  Jaguar  and  other  enenlies.  The 
Two-Toed  Ant-Bater  (Cifelothurva  didaetj/lua)  of  north- 
em  Bratil,  so  nami^d  because  only  two  toes  possess 
claws,  la  about  the  sise  of  a  B<|uirrel,  with  a  long  pre- 
hrasUe  tail,  lives  in  trees,  and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits. 

Antelope,  American,  or  Pronghorn  {Anti- 
locapra  americana).  A  graceful  animal,  pecuN 
isT  to  western  North  America,  ranking  between 
the  antelopes  and  the  deer,  and  the  only  member  of  its 
family  lAntfheaprfdae),  It  differs  from  true  sntelopes 
In  having  a  branch  to  Its  horns  and  in  dieddfng  them 
periodically  like  the  deer,  but,  unlike  the  deer,  its  horns 
are  hollow  and  do  not  break  off  at  the  base,  only  tlie 
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ootaide  horny  portion  being  abed.  It  Is  a  timid  animal 
about  three  feet  high,  grasmg  in  open  plains  and  rely- 
ing spon  its  sharp  eyesight  and  speed  lor  safety.  For 
short  distances  it  Is  the  fleetest  of  American  sninsls. 
The  pron^om  was  formerly  immensely  absndsnt  from 
the  HlssisiippI  westward  to  the  Pacinc,  ranging  from 
Ueideo  to  Canada,  but  now  only  a  meager  fraction  re- 
mains, chiefly  in  or  near  the  Boeky  Uonntslos. 

Antelopes  ( AntilopituK ) .  A  Bubfamily  of 
hollow-homed  ruminant  mammals,  standing 
between  the  ox  and  the  goat  among  the  Bovidae, 
and  containing  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  fleet-footed  animala  known.  They  are  mostly 
slender,  and  deer-like,  with  short  hair,  and  more  or 
less  spirally  twisted  horns,  numbering  about  150 
species,  of  which  135  occur  in  Africa  and  the  remainder 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  no  true  antelope  being  found  in 
America  or  Aastralia,  the  so-called  A'merlcsn  antelope 
or  pronghorn  belonging  to  s  different  family.  They 
range  in  sise  from  delicste  gaselles,  less  than  two  feet 
high,  to  ox-like  species  sueh  as  the  ailghsn  and  the 
eland,  the  latter  sometimes  weighing  1,500  pounds. 
Among  the  more  prominent  African  antelopes  are  the 
sddsx,  boshbnek,  eland,  gnu,  gaselle,  hartbeest.  klip 
springer,  knda,  oryx,  rietholc,  steinbok,  and  waterbuck; 
Asian  antelopes  include  the  Siberian  saiga,  a  gnxelle, 
the  nili^aa,  and  the  Indian  antelope,  aasin,  or  black- 
buck,  varlons  species  were  formerly  Immensely  abun- 
dant in  Africa,  bat  as  nearly  all  are  extensively  hunted 
for  food,  their  nnmbera  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

Ant  Lion.  The  larva  of  a  neuropteroiia 
insect  of  the  genus  Myrmeleon  noted  for  its 
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peculiar  habit  of  making  funnel-shaped  pitfalls 
in  fine  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies  concealed, 
waiting  to  seize  and  devour  the  inseela,  usually  antSi 
which  fall  into  its  ingeniously  constructed  trap. 

Ants  (Order  Hymenoptera,  family  Formici- 
dae).  Well  known,  common  insects,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  bees,  abundant  in  temperate  uul 
tropical  regions,  numbering  over  2,000  species,  most  of 
which  live  in  communities  and  construct  more  or  Ism 
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elaborate  dwellings  in  the  fronnd,  In  wood,  or  oat  of 
clay,  fiber,  or  leaves.  A  society  of  ants  consists  of  three 
classes,  males,  females,  and  neuters  or  workers.  The 
males  and  females  have  wings;  the  workers  are  win^eis. 
The  females  are  the  largest,  the  males  intermediate,  and 
the  workers  smsHest  and  most  numerous.  In  the  warm 
sunahine  of  midsummer  swarms  of  msles  and  lemales 
may  be  seen  in  their  wedding  flights.  The  males  soon 
die;  the  females  descend,  tear  ofl^  their  own  wings, 
and  enter  their  dwellings  or  ant-hills  to  lay  egp. 
The  eggs  are  placed  in  special  chambers  by  the  workers, 
where,  in  sbout  two  weelcs,  they  develop  into  larraa. 
The  nnraing  workers  care  for  and  feed  them  until  they 
surround  tnemBelves  with  s  ailky  cocoon  and  become 
popae.  The  pupae  lie  motionless  until  ready  to  appear 
as  ants,  when  the  attendant  workers  remove  thrir 
flbrons  coverings  and  feed  them  until  they  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  In  time  the  winged  males 
and  females  among  them  rise  In  a  wedding  flight,  and 
a  new  colony  is  produced  as  before.  Ants  live  upon 
both  animal  and  vegetable  food;  a  favorite  with  many 
being  the  honey  secreted  by  vsrious  scale  Insects  and 
plant  lice  {ApkU)  which  are  kept  and  fed  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  some  ants  for  their  sweet  secretions,  so  that 
the  Aphis  has  been  called  the  ant's  "cow."  Ante  dis- 
plsy  remarksble  social  instincts  in  providing  for  and 
defending  their  own  colonies  but  are  warlike  and  wage 
vicious  battles  with  their  neighbors,  and  many  enalars 
smaller  species  and  live  by  their  enforced  labor. 

Armadillo.  An  edentate  mammal,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  sloth  and  ant-eater,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  shields  of  defensive  armor 
with  which  Its  skin  is  provided.  The  Texas  species, 
called  also  Feoba  (Toftma  peefts)  ranging  from  Texas 
to  Argentina,  is  10  inches  long  with  a  tail  slightly 
longer,  has  claws  for  burrowing,  pointed  snout,  long 
tongue,  small  eyes,  and  erect  pointed  ears,  and  is 
mostly  noctnmsl  in  bsbit,  feeding  upon  fruits,  roots, 
worms,  snts,  and  carrion. 

Asp.  A.  name  given  to  a  number  of  poison- 
ous serpents.  The  venomous  "Saia  haie,  which 
was  tlie  sacred  serpent  often  represented  in  the 
art  of  ancient  Ezypt,  and  still  abnndant  in  the  Nile 
region,  is  commonly  called  an  asp.  It  attains  a  length 
of  4  to  5  feet  and  bas  a  dilatable  neck  resembling  thst 
of  Its  nesr  relative,  the  dreaded  Indian  cobra.  The 
common  viper  or  adder  of  Europe  is  also  frequently 
ralk-d  an  asp.  The  asp  associated  with  the  story  of 
npopatra's  suicide  was  In  all  probability  the  homed 
viper  (Cerattet),  a  small  but  very  venomous  Egyptian 
snake  about  two  feet  long. 

Ass,  Wild  (Equus).  An  equine  mammal  dif- 
fering from  the  horse  by  longer  ears,  more 
shaggy  coat,  tail  only  partly  covered  with  long 
hair,  and  by  absence  of  callositieB  on  thfc  fore  legs. 
Wild  assea  occur  in  dry  regions  of  central  and  western 
Asia  and  in  northesstem  Africa,  usually  in  smaH  herds 
of  from  5  to  20.  In  Asia  they  have  been  hunted  since 
ancient  times  for  their  flesh,  which  is  as  highly  esteemed 
as  venison.  The  Elang  (B.  Aemfonus)  of  the  hlgb 
plains  of  Tfbet  is  the  larfest  species,  a|id  is  extremdy 
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wild  k&d  Bvift.  It  is  light  yellowish  brown  in  color 
with  dark  mane  and  tail  snd  s  brownish  black  atripe 
alnne  the  spine.  The  Onager  {K.  onager)  of  west 
Asian  deserts  is  smaller,  much  lighter  in  color,  with  a 
white  stripe  down  the  withers  and  another  with  a  brown 
stripe  in  the  center  along  the  backbone.  The  African 
Wild  Ass  (K.  atinut),  parent  of  the  domestic  ass,  has 
longer  ears,  shorter  msne,  and  more  scanty  tail.  It  is 
creamy  gray  or  blue  gray  in  color  with  a  dark  stripe 
down  the  back  and  across  the  shoulders.  It  ia  easy 
and  graceful  of  movement,  very  swift,  and  difficult  to 
approach,  and,  like  the  Aaiatic  species,  ia  hunted  for 
iU  flesh. 


PzBBiAir  Wild  Abs  or  Onaocb.  Equna  onsger. 


Ank  [Alca  tarda).  A  diving  bird  having 
pmall,  short  winga  and  tail,  and  webbed,  three- 
toed  feet,  frequently  called  the  razor-biUed  auk. 
The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  great  auk  {Alea 
fmpennM),  which  became  extinct  about  1844, — a  pecul- 
iar bird,  which  was  unable  to  fly  owing  to  the  diapro- 
portionste  smallness  of  its  otherwise  perfectly  formed 
wings. 

Avoc«t  {RccurvirostTa) .  A  wading  bird  of 
the  family  Rccurvtroairidae  with  a  veiv  slender 
upwardly  curved  bill,  exceedingly  long  legs,  and, 
unlike  other  waders,  webbed  toes.  There  are  a  number 
of  species.  The  American  ATOcet  (R.  americana)  dif- 
fers '  from  the  European  avocet  ( R.  avoeelta )  in  the 
chestnut  brown  colors  of  the  head,  the  predominant 
colors  being  black  and  white  with  blue  legs. 

Axolotl  (Amblystoma) .  A  tailed  amphibian 
frequenting  ponds  and  lakes  in  Mexico  just  as 
other  species  of  Amblyatoma,  popularly  known 
as  mud  puppies  or  water  dogs,  do  in  similar  situaliona 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  ot  peculiar  interest  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  usually  undergo 
metDmorphosis,  but  remains  in  the  larval  or  tadpole 
stage,  keeping  its  gills  throughout  life.  The  axolotl  has 
the  aspect  of  a  giant  tadpole,  6  to  S  inches  long,  about 
to  turn  into  a  frog,  and  is  abundant  in  many  localities, 
sometimes  being  marketed  for  food. 

Babirussa  (Babirum  alfurua).  An  East 
Indian  wild  hog  inhabiting  Celebes,  Buru,  and 
other  adjacent  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 
It  ia  nearly  naked,  alender  legged,  and  feeds  npon  fallen 
fruits  instead  of  rooting  in  the  ground.  The  male  has 
two  paira  of  remarkable  tusks,  both  growing  upward 
and  curving  backward.    The  upper  tusks,   instead  of 

Erotmding  from  the  side  of  the  moulh,  grow  out  of 
mg  aockets  through  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  in  old  animals  often  reach  8  or  10  inches  in  length. 

Baboon  ICynocephalus).  An  Old  World 
monkey,  ranking  below  the  apes,  with  arms  and 
legs  nearly  equal,  a  short  tail,  and  a  long,  dog- 
like  nose.  There  are  about  16  species  practically  all 
confined  to  rocky  districts  to  Africa,  where  they  roam* 


in  bands,  living  chiefly  upon  fruits,  roots.  Insects,  and 
eggs.  They  are  among  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of 
monkeys,  with  ugly  dispositions  and  disgusting  habits. 
(Bee  MANURiLL  and  Monketb.) 

Barnacle.  A  popular  name  for  crustaceans 
of  the  order  Cirripedia,  which  fasten  themselves 
in  great  numbers  on  rocks,  wharf  piles,  and 
bottoms  of  ships.  They  are  usually  Inclosed  in  a  shell 
composed  of  several  paria,  with  an  opening  through 
which  several  pairs  of  long,  many  jointed,  hairy  feet 
are  thrust  out. 

Bass.  A  name  applied  to  many  fishes,  chiefly 
to  the  perciform  families,  Serranidae  and  Cen- 
trarchidae.  The  former  family  includes  the 
Sslt-waler  Bass,  represented  by  the  Striped  Bau  or 
Bock  Fish  {Uortroe  lineata),  one  of  the  most  important 
of  American  food  fishes,  which  inhabits  the  entire  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  Slates,  where  it  is  very  abun- 
dant. It  enters  fresh  wster  streams  to  spawn.  It  is 
a  gamy  fish,  reaching  a  length  of  8  to  5  feet,  and  Is 
very  popular  with  anglers.  The  Freih-irater  Bus  be- 
long to  the  Sunfish  family  ICentrarehidae)  and  are 
represented  by  the  two  bisck  basses  of  sportsmen — the 
small  mouthed  { Mieroplerua  dolomitu),  and  the  large 
mouthed  (If.  solmutdes). 

BatB  {Cheiroptera).  A  numerous  order  of 
small  mammals  distinguished  by  possessing  true 
powers  of  flight,  usually  spending  the  day  in 
eaves  or  dark  places,  hanging  head  downward,  and 
flying  forth  at  night  in  search  of  .food.  There  are  about 
500  species,  divided  into  six  families,  found  everywhere 
except  in  the  frigid  lones.  They  comprise  two  msin 
groups:  the  small,  numerous,  mostly  insect-eating  bats 
of  temperate  and  warm  regions  (UieroeheiropUra), 
and  the  large  fruit-eating,  or  fox,  bats  of  the  Old  World 
tropics  ( Mfffarheiroptrra) .  To  the  former  belong  the 
leaf-nosed  bats,  the  false  vampires  of  Africa  and  India, 
the  true  vampires  of  South  America,  the  smooth-nosed 
bats,  and  the  common  bats  of  Europe  and  America. 
Our  common  bats  are  from  3  to  5  inches  long  with  a 
wiuK  aprend  of  9  to  14  inches.  The  great  fruit  bats 
or  flying  foxes  of  the  East  Indies  are  sometimes  IS 
inches  lone  with  a  wing  spread  approaching  5  feet,  and 
are  hunted  by  natives  for  their  flesh. 

Bears  ( Vraidae ) .  A  group  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  most  abundant  in  cool  northern  re- 
gions, only  two  species  occurring  south  of  the 
e<fuator.  Bears  are  largest  and  strongest  in  cold 
climates,  and  smallest  and  weakest  in  warm  regions, 
being  exactly  opposite  to  the  cat  tribe  In  this  regard. 
They  are  large  and  clumsy  but  usually  good  climbers 
and  swimmers  and,  although  flesh  eaten,  feed  largely 
upon  roots,  fruits,  nuts,  honey,  and  other  non-anlmal 
food.  The  Polar  Bear  (Thalarctot  marUimtia),  the 
largest  and  strongest,  and,  excepting  the  griizly,  the 
most  savage  of  all,  occurs  throughout  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  OxlzilT'  Bear  IL'rtua  horribUit),  next  to  the  polar 
in  siie  and  strength  and  the  most  ferocious  and  danger- 
ous member  of  the  bear  tribe,  is  found  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains  region  from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  The 
Brown  Bear  (Urtus  amtricanut),  the  best  known  spe- 
cies, snd  formerly  abundant  in  forests  throughout  the 
continent,  is  now  limited  to  remote  regions.  The  Cin- 
namon Bear  is  a  brown  phase  of  the  black  bear,  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is  about  as  numerous 
ss  the  true  black  species. 

Beaver  ( Castor ) .  A  large  aquatic  rodent 
found  in  North  America  and  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  beaver,  when  full  grown,  meas- 
ures about  2  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail  and 
weighs  30  to  fiO  pounds,  nss  a  palmated  hind  foot  and 
s  broad,  flat  tall.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity 
in  constructing  lodges  and  dama  scross  streams  and  Is 
highly  valued  for  Its  fur. 

Bee.  A  name  given  to  a  large  number  of 
insects  of  the  order  Hymcnoptera,  The  true 
bees  (Apoidea)  are  divided  into  14  families: 
comprising  the  social  bees,  such  aa  the  honeybee  snd 
bumblebee ;  and  the  solitary  beea,  such  as  the  cuckoo 
bee,  carpeuter  bee,  mason  bee,  and  leaf-cutting  bee. 
Honeybees  live  in  large  communities,  which  consist  of 
a  queen,  a  few  hundred  drones  or  males,  and  between 
10,000  and  40,000  workers,  or  infertile  females.  The 
queen  is  the  mother  of  the  whole  society,  the  drones  do 
no  work  and,  after  the  eggs  are  fertilized,  die  or  are 
killed  and  thrown  out;  while  the  workers  make  the  wax, 
construct  the  comb,  gather  the  honey,  core  for  the  eggs, 
and  nnrse  the  young  to  maturity.    Although  the  work 
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of  a  aocMr  Koes  on  continnoasljr,  tta«  life  of  a  voAer 
bee  !■  limited  to  a  few  montha.  A  queen,  howeTer,  mmj 
live  aerefal  yean  and  produce  handreda  of  tbooaands 
<rf  egg*  each  aeaaon. 


Drone.        Worker.  Queen. 
Bsxs. 


Beetles  (Goleoptera) .  One  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  orders  of  insects,  estimated  to  con- 
tain  200,000  spGciea,  of  which  over  11,000, 
gionped  in  60  families,  occur  in  North  America  north 
of  Mexico,  or  about  equal  in  number  to  the  species  of 
flowering  plants  in  the  same  region.  Beetles  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  pair  of  horny  wing  covers  meeting  in 
a  atraight  median  line  down  the  back;  have  month  parte 
adapted  to  biting;  no  tail  appendages;  and  all  undergo 
complete  metamorphosis.  A  few  are  directly  valuable, 
anch  OS  the  blister  beetle;  and  others,  like  the  ladybug, 
destroy  bamiful  Inaeets;  but  many  are  injuriona  to 
crops,  fruit,  grain,  hides,  leather,  and  fabrics.  Im- 
portant families  are  Blister  Beetles  (Ueloidae),  Car- 
rion Beetles  ISUpkidae),  Dermestids  iDermfttidae) ; 
Fireflies  ILampyridae),  Ladybug  (Coerinetlidae),  Scar- 
abida  ISearaHdae),  Tiger  Beetles  (Cieindetidtu),  and 
Water  Beetlea  (tiyrfnfdiie,  HydrophtlidM). 


TlGIR  BBETUi. 


Bighorn,  or  Bocky  Uoantain  Sheep  {Ovis 
canadensis).  A  large,  homed  mountain  sheep, 
inhabiting  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  country  west  of  them.  Adult 
rams  attain  a  length  of  6  feet  and  a  height  of  40  inches, 
and  the  enormous  horns,  measured  along  the  curvature, 
sometimes  reach  a  length  of  28  inches.  The  bighorn 
was  once  abundant  but  now  exists  only  in  small  bands 
In  widely  separated  localities. 

Blrd-Catchlng  Spider.  A  name  applied  to 
species  of  large  apiders  of  the  family  Tkerapkos- 
idae.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  beetles  and 
other  insects,  feat  they  will  attack  and  eat  humming 
birds  and  other  small  creatures.  The  bird  aplder 
(Uiiffole  avfeularfa)  of  Bonth  America  has  a  body  abont 
8  incites  long  and  its  legs  extend  over  a  apace  of  B  or 
10  inches. 

Bird  of  ParodiM.  A  name  applied  to  a 
number  of  cone-billed  birds  {Paradtsea,  Cincin- 

nunts),  natives  of  the  Malay  archipelafio,  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  unnaual  development  of  plu- 
mage, and  the  strikingly  brilliant  colors  of  the  males. 
Their  feathers  are  highly  prised  omanenta  for  bead- 
dreasea  in  eastern  conntries. 


Bison,  American,  or  Buffalo  {Boa  ameri- 
cantM).  The  largest,  most  imposing,  and  most 
widely  celebrated  of  North  American  animals; 
formerly  exeeedinfly  numerons  over  aa  area  2.000  miles 


BiQUOBK.  Ovis  canadensis. 


wide  from  the  Appalachian  forcGts  across  the  interior 
plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Utah,  and  8,000 
miles  long  from  Mexico  to  northern  Canada,  being  tm- 
nicnscly  abundant  east  of  the  Roclqr  Mountains,  occur- 
ring in  vast  herds  aometimea  miles  in  extent,  and  nnm- 
bering  hundreds  of  thousands.  Largtf  apecimens  atood 
5%  feet  higit,  Hrere  10  feet  long,  and  weight  abont 
2.000  ponnda.  From  1870  to  16B5  the  buffalo  was 
systematically  slanghtered,  being  almost  exterminated; 
and  unless  special  efforts  are  made  for  their  preaerra- 
tion,  these  remarkable  animals,  the  only  wild  cattle  in 
the  Kew  World,  will  become  extinct.  There  are  now  es- 
timated to  be  less  than  SoO  wild  buffaloea  in  th«  United 
Slates  and  Canada,  and  there  are  only  about  1.700  in 
captivity,  where  they  breed  readily  and  are  eaiiily  reared. 


Amebicam  Bisok, 


Bittern  iliotaurus).  A  lar^  bird  allied  to 
the  heron  with  long  bill  and  toes,  found  in  parts 
of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
It  inhabita  sloufiha  and  marshes  of  tail,  rank  grass,  in 
which  it  hides  by  standing  erect  and  pointing  its  beak 
Upward,  The  bittern  is  sometimes  called  Stake  Driver 
on  account  of  its  peeuliar  call. 

Blackbird.  Tn  the  United  States,  the  name 
is  given  to  members  of  the  family  Icteridae, 
near  relatives  of  the  European  starlings.  The 
beat  known  are  the  Bed-Wlnnd  BUAUzd  (Ag^mlus 
phoeniceua),  freanentlnr  maranM  and  cattail  swanUM 
throughout  most  of  tenqtwate  North  America,  and  the 
Tellnr-Hsadad  KoekUrd  (Xanthoe»pktaui),  ranging  in 
atmilar  aitnations  from  Indiana  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Bniopsan  BlaCKblxd  is  a  apeciea  of  thrush  (TurduM 
mervla),  called  merle  is  France,  and  formerly  called 
ouzel  in  England. 

Blackflah.  The  name  given  to  a  number  of 
dark-colored  fishes.  In  the  United  States  the 
name  is  applied  mostly  to  the  tautog  (Tautoga 
onfUs),  a  eommoa  food  fiui  foond  fnm~|Iaine  to  South 
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Blackanake,  or  Blueracer  [Baaoanium 
constrictor) .  A  common  colubrine  serpent 
found  throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
slender  body  of  50  to  80  inches  Ionic,  snd  is  uBusUjr 
pitrh  black  above  and  pale  green  below,  but  In  some 
states  it  is  bright  olive  green  above.  The  black  snake 
is  active  in  movement,  an  excellent  climber,  and  a  swift 
and  powerful  swimmer.  It  is  useful  to  tne  farmer  in 
destroying  great  number  of  moles  and  mice,  and  it  will 
attack  and  kill  rattleanakea  aad  eopperheada. 

Bluefiali  {Pomatomus  mltatrix).  A  well 
known  food  and  game  fish  with  an  average 
weight  of  3  to  5  pounds,  of  wide  distribution, 
common  along  the  eastom  coast  of  the  United  Stales. 
It  feeds  upon  other  fish,  avimminB  in  large  achoola  and 
destroying  everything  before  it. 

Boa.  A  large  non-poisonous  snake  of  trop- 
ical America  of  the  family  Boidae,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  python.  It  feeds  upon  living  animals, 
which  it  kills  by  constriction  and  swallows  whole. 
The  Boa  Constrictor  of  Ouiana  and  Brasil,  ana  of  the 
amaller  of  the  boas,  about  12  feet  long,  la  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  serpent,  brownish  with  a  serleB  of  com- 
plicated, connected  blotches. 


Wist  lasux  Boa. 


Boar,  Wild  (fitu  mrofa).  The  wild  boar  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  parent  species  of  the 
domestic  pig,  formerly  widely  diffused  and 
abundant,  is  now  confined  mainly  to  mountain  forests 
and  remote,  uncultivated  districts.  A  full  grown  wild 
boar  stands  3  feet  high,  weighs  over  800  pounds,  and 
has  sharp  tnaks  3  to  4  inches  long,  capable  of  inflicting 
terrible  wounds. 

Bobolink,  Beed  Bird,  or  Bice  Bird  {Doli- 
chongx  oryzivortia ) .  An  American  song  and 
game  bird  nesting  in  New  England  and  Canada, 
when  its  song  is  prominent^  and  wintering  In  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  becoming  fat  en  route 
En  Sonthem  grain  fields,  where  vast  numbers  are  shot 
for  the  city  marketa. 

Borldae.  The  largest  family  of  the  order 
Ungulata  or  hoofed  mammals,  comprising  about 
200  species,  with  paired,  hollow  horns,  chiefly 
of  the  Old  World,  the  Asian  forms  being  the  most  Im- 
portant, and  the  African  the  most  nnmerous.  It  in- 
cludes the  well  known  bovine  animals,  ox,  sbeep,  goat, 
and  antelope, 

Buffalo.'  True  buffaloes  are  bovine  ruminants 
of  the  Old  World,  with  flattened,  angular  horns, 
and  lack  the  hump  and  mane  characteristic  of 
tba  American  bison  commonly  but  Incorrectly  called 
buffalo.  The  Cape  Boflalo  iBot  eaffer)  it  a  large, 
fierce,  untamable  African  species  living  in  herds  from 
AbrasiDia  to  Cape  Colony.  The  Indian  Buffalo  (Bo» 
bubttltu)  occurs  wild  In  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Philip- 
pine^ attaining  a  height  of  feet.  It  loves  water 
and  uvea  in  swampy  junglea  and  marah  lands.  It  has 
long  been  tamed  and  Is  a  widely  used  beast  of  burden. 

Bullhead,    BnUpont,    or    Horned  Pout 

(Amiurua  nebuloaiu).  The  best  known  of  the 
smaller  catfishes,  abundant  in  muddy  streams 
and  ponds  from  Maine  to  North  Dakota  and  south  to 
Florida  and  Texas,  and  now  introduced  into  Oalifornia. 
It  is  yellowish  brown  in  color,  clonded  with  darker,  and 
attains  a  length  of  12  to  18  inches. 

Bumblebee,  or  Humblebee  {Bombus).  A 
large,  hairy-bodied,  burly  be^  similar  in  habits 
to  the  honeybee  but  much  less  highly  developed 


socially,  building  nests  on  the  ground,  often  in  clnmpa 
of  grass.    About  SO  species  occur  in  North  America. 

Butterflies,  together  with  moths,  constitute 
the  well-marked  natural  order  of  Lepidoptera  or 
soale-winged  insects.  Butterflies  are  readily 
distinguished  from  moths  by  having  slender  antennae 
knobbed  at  the  ends,  by  holding  their  wing  erect  over 
the  back  when  at  rest,  and  by  their  diurnal  habits. 
They  occur  throughout  the  world  but  are  most  numer- 
ous and  beautiful  in  the  tropics,  some  species  having  a 
wing  spresd  of  6  inches.  Over  7,000  species  have  been 
described,  of  which  about  1,000  are  North  American. 

Buzzard  ( Buteo ) .  A  large  bird  of  prey 
closely  related  to  the  eagle  and  hawk,  occurring 
throughout  the  world  except  Australia.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  several  species  which  are 
commonly  called  hawk",  such  as  the  Bed- Tailed  Bouard 
{B.  boreali*)  and  the  Bed- Shouldered  Buisard  {B. 
lineatu*).  In  the  Southern  States  the  name  is  generally 
given  to  the  turkey  vulture,  or  turkey  buzzard  ICathar- 

tM>. 

Camelldae.  A  family  of  ungulate  mammals 
having  teeth  of  peculiar  formation  and  feet  with 
broad,  cushion-like  pads.  There  are  six  living 
representatives:  the  Arabian  and  Bartrian  camels,  the 
guansco,  vtcufia,  alpaca,  and  llama,  the  last  two  being 
domesticated  varieties  of  the  guanaco. 


BACrsiAN  Caheu 


Cauidae.  The  Dog  family;  a  group  of  carniv- 
orous mammals,  with  digiligrade  feet,  usually 
having  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  toes 
on  the  hind  feet,  with  claws  that  are  not  retractile. 
It  includes  dogs,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes. 

Canvaaback  (Ayfhya  i-alli8ncria).  The  most 
highly  esteemed  American  food  duck,  ranging 
throughout  North  America.  When  fattened  upon 
its  favorile  food,  the  water  celery,  its  flcEh  is  of  pecul- 
iar excellence  and  the  demand  of  the  Kame  markets 
has  led  almost  to  the  extermination  of  the  species  In 
the  Eastern  States.    (See  plate  of  DtirKS.) 

Capjbara  {Hydrochaerua  capubara) .  A  large 
American  aquatic  mammal  of  the  family  Cavii- 
daCf  the  largest  known  rodent,  reaching  a  length 
of  about  4  feet  and  weighing  100  ponnds.  It  re- 
sembles a  gigantic  guinea  pic  with  a  long  flat  head, 
small  ears  and  eyes,  and  bristly  brown  hair. 

Cardinal  Bird  (Cardinalis  cardinalia).  A 
beautiful  bird  of  the  Finch  family,  the  male  of 
which  is  deep  red  in  color,  with  the  forehead  and 
upper  throat  black,  and  with  dusky  wings.  It  occurs 
from  the  Bermudas  north  to  Uasaachusetts  and  west  to 
Wisconsin,  and  It  a  brilliant  songster  and  favorite  cage 
bird. 

Caribou  {Rangifer).  The  North  American 
reindeer,  considered  by  some  only  a  variety 
of  the  European  reindeer.  Two  distinct  series 
of  forms  occur,  the  woodland  caribou  and  the  barren 

rund  caribou.  The  Woodland  Caribou  is  the  larger, 
darker  in  color,  and  has  heavier  antlers  with  more 
numerous  points,  tt  frequenta  woodlands  from  New 
fonndlaad  and  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Motintalna  and 
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nerer  occnrs  north  of  latitude  60  decrees.  Tbe  Bftmn- 
groond  OulbOB  occurs  in  vut  numbers  on  the  grest 
arctic  plains  north  of  latitude  60  degrees,  lives  upon 
lichens,  moss,  and  swamp  gniss.  and  is  exceedingljr  use- 
ful to  the  Euimo  for  food,  leather,  and  other  pnrpoKs. 


WuouL&xu  Cakibuu. 


Cassowary  (Casuariua).  A  large,  ostrich- 
like  bird  found  in  Australia  and  the  Papuan 
Islands.  It  is  more  than  5  feet  high,  has  a 
hea^r  massive  body,  and  the  legs  are  shorter  and 
slonter  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  The  plumage  is  loose, 
coarse,  and  faair-like,  and  black  in  color.  Both  head 
and  neck  are  bare  and  the  head  ia  aarmonnted  hj  • 
horny  helmet. 


BABBKMHWOtrMD  CaRIBOU. 


Catbird  (Oaleoacoptes  carolinensis) .  A  com- 
mon song  bird  closely  related  to  the  mocking 
bird,  found  in  most  parts  of  North  America.  It 
is  about  9  inches  long,  slate  grar  with  crown  and  tall 
black.  Its  call  resembles  the  mewing  of  a  cat  but  In 
the  spring  its  song  is  varied  and  brilliant. 

Catfish.  A  name  given  both  salt  and  fresh 
water  fishes  of  the  family  Siluridae,  inhabiting; 
chiefly  the  rivers,  ponds,  and  stagnant  waters  of 
warm  regions.  Thej'  have  no  scniea  and  are  provided 
with  beard-like  appendages  resembling  tho  whiskers  of 
a  cat. 

Cavildae.  A  family  of  South  American 
rodents  containing  about  14  spwies.  the  best 
known  of  which  i^  the  domesticated  guinea  pig, 

Centiped  ( ScoJopend ra).  A  worm-like  ar- 
thropod with  a  many-segmented  body,  having 
a  pair  of  jointed  legs  on  each  segment.  The 
first  pair  are  developed  as  poison  claws,  the  wounds 
of  which  are  fatal  to  insects  and  small  animals,  and 


sometimes  dangerous  to  man.  Small  species  are  only 
an  inch  lone,  but  large  forma  reach  a  foot  in  length. 

Cervldae.  An  important  family  of  ungulate 
mammals,  the  males  of  which  shed  their  solid 
horns  or  antlers  annually.  There  are  over  60 
apecfes  inclading  tha  deer,  moose,  elk,  reindeer,  and 
musk  deer. 


CxMTtpKD  Seohpmdra. 


ChameleozL  An  African  arboreal  lizard  of 
the  family  Chamacleontidae,  with  a  worm-like 
extensile  tongue  and  peculiar  globular  eyes, 
capable  of  moving  independently  of  one  another.  It 
ia  able  to  change  its  color  rapidly  and  thus  simulate  to 
a  certain  exlent  the  colors  of  the  anrrounding  objects. 
The  name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  certain 
American  lizards. 

Chamois  { liupicopra  tragus).  A  goat-like 
antelope  of  southern  Europe,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  goat.  It  is  dark  brown  in  color,  with 
horns  6  to  7  inches  in  length  recnrving  at  the  tips. 
Chamois  associate  in  flocks,  are  skillfnl  dimbeni,  and 
can  jnrop  rarines  20  feet  wide.  Tbe  skin  ia  made  into 
leather  macb.  prised  for  Ila  softneas. 

Clurwliik  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmiu) .  A 
North  American  Anch.  a  little  smaller  than  the 

robin,  common  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  male  is  black  above,  with  a  while  breast,  chestnut 
sidea.  and  winn  mnrbt^  with  white.  The  female  is 
brown  where  the  male  is  black. 

Chlg>o«  {Sarcopsylla  penetrans),  A  small 
flea  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America.  It  buries  itself  under 
the  skin,  nsually  of  the  feet,  often  causing  a  painful 
and  dangeroua  ulceration.  In  the  southern  and  central 
United  States  the  name  chigoe,  chinrer,  or  jigger  is 
applied  to  minute  scarlet  mites  which  penetrate  the 
akin  and  cause  intense  itching. 

Chimpanzee  (Anthropopithecua  troglodytes). 
An  anthropoid  ape  of  central  and  western  Af- 
rica, attaining  a  height  of  5  feet  at  most.  The 
chimpanzee  haa  arros  reaching  just  below  the  knees. 
Inng  hands  and  feet:  a  pale  face  with  distinct  eye- 
brows, eyelashes,  and  whiiikera.  which  together  with  its 
tract  ability  make  it  seem  the  most  man -like  of  apes. 

Chinch  Bug  {Bliasua  leucopterua) .  A  well- 
known  injurious  bug,  occurring  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  It 
Inflicts  great  damage,  particularlv  '.o  cropa  of  wheat  and 
corn.  The  female  lays  about  500  eggs,  which  mature 
in  about  15  days,  and  there  are  two  broods  during  the 
season. 

Chipmunk  [Tamvis).  A  genus  of  squirrel- 
like  rodents;  also  called  ground  squirrel.  It  dif- 
fers from  true  squirrels  in  having  internal  cheek 
poaches  and  by  stripes  along  Its  back  and  sides.  There 
are  about  80  apecies,  widely  distributed  in  North  Amn^ 
ica,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

Civet.  A  carnivorous  mammal  of  the  genus 
Viverra,  allied  to  the  cat,  but  having  a  longer 
body  and  shorter  legs.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Africa,  southern  Asia,  nnd  the  Kast  Indieti.  Both 
Hexca  have  under  the  tail  a  double  pouch,  which  se- 
cretes an  odoriferous,  fatty  substance  much  used  in  per- 
fumery. The  name  civet  cnt  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
npplied  to  the  cacomiGlle  IBataarU)  of  the  southwest. 

Clam  f.lfya  armaria).  A  bivalve  mollusk 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Florida  north- 
ward, occuiTing  abundantly  in  soft  bottoms, 
near  low  water  mark,  extensively  used  for  food.  Tbe 
flfshy.  edible  body  of  the  Olant  Olam  {TriAatma  gtiMu') 
of  the  East  TndieK  sometintes  weivhs  20  pounds,  while 
the  combined  weight  of  the  two  valves  of  tbe  shell  may 
exceed  500  pounds. 
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Climbing' Fish  {Anabat  aeandens).  A  small 
East  Indian  fish  possessing  the  ability  to  live 
for  some  time  out  of  water,  and  to  make  journeys 
on  moiat  earth  from  pond  to  pood.  It  ii  repatfid  to 
be  abla  to  climb  trees. 


OOBBA  bK  CaPUXO. 


Cobrm  (yaia).  The  common  name  of  six  or 
seven  species  of  very  venomous  Old  World  snakes 
which  possess  the  power  of  widening  and  flatten- 
Init  the  nvck  just  behind  the  head  when  alarmed  or 
about  to  itrike.  The  Cobra  d«  Oapello  (N.  tripudiant). 
very  abundant  in  India  and  Ceylon,  is  a  alender,  active, 
Tictons  anake  about  4  feet  lonE-  Ita  bite,  naually 
inflicted  without  warnini;,  is  almoat  alwaye  fatal,  and 
canaea  the  death  of  about  20,000  people  annually  in 
India.  The  Xing  Cobra  IN.  bvnganu)  of  the  Malay 
FsniBanla,  the  larneat  of  Tenomoui  aerpenta,  attaininic 
a  lenfrth  of  10  feet,  ia  powertullr  muscled,  and  can 
er«ct  Its  head  8  feet  perpendicularly,  and  strike  an 
equal  diataace.  It  iivea  exelnaivel7  upon  other  anakea 
and  lizarda. 

Cockroach  (Blatta  orientalia).  A  common 
orthopterous  Insect,  living  in  houses  and  ships; 
originally  from  the  East,  now  widely  distributed, 
eapeeially  in  seaport  towns.  While  it  is  a  peat.  deatroT- 
ing  mocii  food,  and  even  cotton,  wool,  and  leather,  it  ia 
also  of  service  in  ridding  ships  and  houses  of  bedbuffa. 
The  Ciotou  Bug  or  German  Cockroach  (Blauaa  grr- 
maniea),  now  abundant  in  houses  in  New  York,  GhlcBgo, 
and  other  cities,  was  quite  recently  introduced  from 
Europe.  Native  cockroa<'heB  live  in  the  woods  under 
sticks  and  atones,  and  sometimes  venture  into  houses. 


CORDOB. 


Condor  {Sareorhamphua  gryphm].  A  large 
vulture  found  in  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
usually  from  9,000  to  16,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  is  probably  the  largest  living  bird  of  prey,  reaching 
a  laufth  of  about  48  laches  with  a  wing  expanse  of 


9  to  JOM  feet.  The  condor  feeds  mostly  on  carrion 
but,  when  hungry,  will  attack  young  goata  and  lambs. 

Coot  or  Hud  Hen  {Fulica  americana).  A 
wading  bird  of  the  rail  family,  14  inches  long, 
sooty-colored  with  a  white  bill,  frequenting 
awampB  from  Alaska  and  Oreenland  ioutb  to  Central 
America,  used  for  food  by  the  poorer  dasaes  In  touth- 
em  citiea. 

Copperhead  {Andstrodon  contortrix).  A 
vicious,  venomous,  woodland  snake,  which  strikes 
without  warning,  closely  related  to  the  rattle- 
snake, occurrinK  sparinicly  from  New  England  to  Kan- 
sas and  more  abundantly  southward.  It  is  about  8 
feet  long,  hazelnut  brown  or  old  copper  color,  with 
the  top  of  the  head  coppery  red. 

Coral.  Coral  polyps  are  coelonterate  animals, 
which  usually  live  together  in  enormous  colo- 
nies, though  a  few  are  solitary.  They  take  in 
carbonate  of  lime  with  sea  water  or  with  food,  and  de- 
poait  the  coral  substance  which  both  supports  and  pro- 
tects the  body.  The  forma  of  corals  sre  numerous  and 
include  the  star  coral,  brain  coral,  organ-pipe  coral, 
feather  coral,  stag-horn  coral,  aea-pens,  sea-featnera.  and 
sea  fans.  The  coral  polyps  are  of  brilliant  colors,  and 
many  of  tbe  akeletons  are  highly  colored.  Bed  ooral 
used  in  jewelry  comes  from  ttie  Mediterranean  and 
Red  seas:  pink  coral  from  Italy;  yellow  from  Surdinia; 
and  black  from  the  Bed  Bea.  The  madrepore  ia  a 
large,  branching  coral  found  on  the  reefs  of  Florida 
growing  in  maaaefl  nearly  2  feet  high,  and  8  to  4  feet 
in  diameter.  There  ia  no  auch  thing  aa  a  "coral  in- 
sect," and  coral  ia  not  built  cell  by  cell  as  the  bee 
builda  honeycomb.     Some  2,000  species  are  known. 

Coral  Snake  or  Harlequin  Snake  iElapa 
fulvius),  A  Binall,  beautifully  colored  venomous 
snake  ( see  plate  of  Reptile^s  ) ,  about  2^  feet 
long,  frequenting  woods  from  South  Carolina  to  western 
Texas  and  ranging  northward  to  southern  Indiana.  It 
feeds  chiefly  upon  other  snafcea,  liiarda,  and  insects. 

Cowbird  (Molothrua  ater).  A  North  Amer- 
ican bird,  related  to  the  bobolink,  breeding  from 
Texas  to  Manitoba  and  eastward,  feeding  around 
cattle  and,  like  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  laying  its  eggs 
to  be  hatched  In  the  nesta  of  other  birds. 

Crab.  A  group  of  short-tailed  crustaceans, 
containing  over  1,000  species,  mostly  living  in 
shallow  sea  water.  The  Blue  Crab  (Callinecte)i 
hattatiu)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  a  highlvpriied  edible 
species  both  in  hard  shell  and  soft  shell  stage.  The  Fid- 
dler Crab  {Qelatimut  vacant),  so  named  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  carries  its  largest  claw,  rangea  from 
Cape  Cod  southward.  The  Henalt  Crab  {Pugurw) 
thrusts  its  soft  body  Into  s  cast-off  snail  shell  and  car- 
ries it  around  for  protection. 


Hiamr  Cbab. 


Htm  Crab. 


Crane  (Qrus).  A  large  wading  bird,  frequent- 
ing marshes,  living  upon  fish,  small  animals, 
roots,  and  seeds,  breeding  northward  but  migrat- 
ing southward  in  winter,  roost  numerous  in  the  Old 
World.  The  Whooping  Crane  (O.  wmtrieana),  pare 
white  and  black,  50  inches  long,  and  the  slate  colored 
Band-hili  Orana  (F,  mcxieana)  occur  in  the  United 
States. 

Crawfish,  Crayfish  {Camharus).  A  fresh 
water  crustacean  resembling  a  small  lobster, 
living  in  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams,  feeding 
upon  worms,  insects,  small  animals,  and  plants.  While 
rarely  eaten  in  America,  crawfish  are  eateeaied  a  great 
dellcaey  in  Europe,  parUcularly  In  Franc 
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Crlcfcet  {Oryllidae).  An  orthopterous  insect 
cloBely  related  to  the  grasshopper  and  locust. 
The  House  Cricket  {Gryllus  domesticus)  of 
Europe,  the  "cricket  on  the  hearth,"  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  eastern  United  States.  American  ericlcets 
are  noctumal  and  aolitary  and  rarely  enter  hooMS. 


BuHD  CBAwnsH.  Uammoth  Cave. 
Cambarus  pellucidus. 


Crocodile  {Crocodilus) .  A  large  amphibious 
fli^sh-eating  reptile  distinguished  from  the  alli- 
gator usually  by  a  narrower,  more  pointed 
snout,  and  differeaces  in  the  teeth.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  species,  all  natives  of  warm  regions,  two  or  three 
of  whicQ  are  dangerous  to  man.  The  Jtreat  EBtnarina 
Orooodlle  (C.  poroaus),  somelimes  16  feet  lonfc,  is  a 
fierce  man-eating  species  of  southern  Asia  and  the  East 
India  Islands.  The  Egyptlaa  OrocodU*  (C.  vidgarit) 
immeniel^  abundant  in  the  upper  Nile,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  African  rirerB,  it  bold  and  daniterouB.  The 
American  Crocodile  (C.  amerieanut)  found  in  tropical 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  sparinitly  in  Florida, 
exceedinir  14  feet  in  lenjcth,  like  the  alligator  ia  practi- 
cally barmleas. 


AUERICAH  CROOODIUE. 


Crow  (Corvus).  A  passerine  bird  allied  to 
the  raven  and  jay.  The  American  Crow  {O. 
americanus) ,  occurring  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica and  BssemblinfT  in  enormous  flocks,  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  birds.  The  very  Bimilar,  slightly 
Mmaller  Rsh  Crow  (C.  oif^franug)  of  the  lower  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  is  readily  distinftuished  by  its  dif- 
ferent call.  The  Oarrlon  Crow  (C.  corone)  of  Europe, 
living  solitary  in  pairs  instead  of  flocks,  is  readily 
tamed  and  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice. 

Cuckoo  (Coccyzus).  A  genus  of  200  species 
of  strictly  insect-eating  birds  occurring  through- 
out the  world.  The  celebrated  European  Cuckoo 

(C.  eanorva)  is  a  summer  visitor  from  Africa,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  nesls  of  other  birds.  The  Yel- 
low Billed  Cnckoo  (C.  amfrieanus)  and  the  Black 
Billed  Onckoo  (C.  en'thropktkatmut)  of  the  eaBtern 
United  States,  build  nests,  and  hatch  their  own  egge. 

Cuttlefish  (Sepia).  A  cephalopod  moHusk, 
rarely  over  18  inches  long,  with  an  oval  body 
and  a  large  head,  surrounded  by  10  ann-like  feet. 
There  are  about  60  epecies  living  near  ihore  in  the 
open  sea,  discharging,  when  pursued,  an  Ink-like  fluid, 
used  for  writing  by  the  ancients  and  the  soarce  of 
sepia  ink.  The  shell  or  bone  is  fed  to  canary  birds  and 
the  whole  animal  ia  used  for  food  in  India,  Obina,  and 
ffapan. 


Daddy  Long^legs  or  Harvesttaan  {Phalan- 
gium).  A  long-l^ged,  small-bodied,  wingless  in- 
sect, resembling  and  related  to  the  spiders. 
There  are  about  15  North  American  species,  all  of 
which  feed  largely  upon  plant  lice  (i.pAu)  and  are 
beneficial  to  man.  In  England  the  name  daddv  long- 
legs  la  arolied  to  two- winged  flies  of  the  family  Tt- 
pvltdoe  (Crane  flies). 


Daddt  LotrauESS  or  Habvxstkah. 


Deer  {Cervua).  A  group  of  ruminant  mam- 
mats,  the  males  of  which  usually  possess  solid 
bony  outgrowths  of  the  skull  called  antlers,  shed 
and  grown  anew  each  year,  foand  in  all  continents  ex- 
cept Australia,  valued  for  their  flesh,  hides,  and  horns. 
The  Bed  Deer  or  Stag  (0.  elaphua)  of  Europe,  sow 
rare  except  in  game  preserves,  is  4  feet  high,  and 
wei^s  300  to  400  pounds.  The  small  Fallow  Deer 
(C  dama)  of  Mediterranean  eoontiies,  only  3  feet 
hi|^,  is  kept  in  parks  for  ornament  and  highly  prixed 
for  venison.  The  WaplU  or  American  Elk  (C.  cana- 
d<m«i»),  usually,  though  improperly,  called  elk.  now 
mostly  confined  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes 
measures  5  Vt  feet  high  and  weighs  800  pounds. 
This  large  deer  thrives  wherever  protected  and  is 
easily  reared  in  captivity.  The  wUte  Tailed  or 
Virginia  Deer  {Dama  virginiana),  a  most  graceful 
and  elegant  species,  onco  abundant  nearly  througtaont 
the  continent,  ia  now  rare  except  locally  in  the  United 
States.  The  Hnle  Deer  {Dama  hemionut).  so  named 
on  account  of  its  lone  ears,  is  a  somewhat  larger  Rocky 
Mountain  species.  The  Black  Tailed  Deer  {Dama 
columbmna),  with  a  distinctly  black  tail,  smaller  and 
more  graceful  than  the  mule  deer,  occurs  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Alaska. 

Dingo  (Corns  dintjo).  The  wild  dog  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  smaller  than  the  wolf,  usually 
about  2  feet  high,  and  varies  in  color  from 
brown  lo  black.  Dingos  are  abundant  In  the  vooda  of 
Australia,  where  they  hunt  in  large  droves. 

Dodo  (Didus  ineptus).  A  large  extinct  bird, 
related  to  the  pigeon,  formerly  inhabiting  the 

island  of  Mauritius.  It  was  larger  than  the 
swan,  with  a  clumsy  body,  short  legs,  and  a  large  bill 
and  was  unable  to  fly.    It  became  extinct  about  the 

end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dolphin  i Delphinua) .  A  flsh-shaped  aquatic 
mammal  related  to  the  whales,  uaually  less  than 
10  feet  in  length,  with  a  horizontal  tail.  The 
Common  Dolphin  (/>.  Mphia),  occurring  in  all  exeipt 
polar  seas,  6  to  8  feet  long,  feeding  largely  upon 
squida,  was  formerly  valued  for  food,  tt  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  the  Delphle  oracle  vas  named  for  it 

Dove,  Houmln^  or  Turtle  {Zenaidura 
macroura).  A  common  and  very  widely  dis- 
tributed bird  in  the  United  States,  about  1  foot 
long,  with  a  characteristic  mournful  note.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  pairs,  lives  on  seeds  and  fruits,  and  is  piiaed 
for  Its  excellent  flesh. 

Dragon  Fly,  Several  families  of  insects 
(order  Odonata)  with  long,  cylindrical  bodies, 
large  head  and  eyes,  and  four  membranous 
wings,  very  voracious  feeders  upon  other  Insects,  but 
harmless  to  man.  Also  called  SplBdla,  Snaka  Feeder, 
and  Oerll'i  Damlnc-DMdle. 
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Daek.  The  common  name  for  birdB  of  two 
divisions  of  the  duck  famil}",  the  River  and 
Fond  ducks  (Anatinae) ,  including  the  Mallard, 
T«il,  Sborelw,  Wldceon,  the  Baldpsto,  Plntftll,  and 
Wood  ducks,  wad  the  Bu  snd  Bsjr  dacki  (FuHmilinM), 
whicli  iDclode  the  Bod-bekd,  OsnvBsbsek,  Ooldui-flya, 
ScoUr,  Elder,  and  Hftrloqnln  dncki.  The  H«rguMri 
(Merftnae)  sre  lometiinfls  caUed  flth  dncki. 

Dackliill  {Ornilhorhyticu*  anatinua ) .  An 
aquatic  egg-laying  mammal  of  the  order  Mono- 
tremata,  found  in  Australia,  Papua,  and  Tas- 
mania. It  ii  about  18  inches  lonir,  with  a  dutk-like 
bill,  webbed  feet,  and  a  ihort,  flat  Uil.  It  Inhabits 
rirera,  hurrowing  in  the  banks  and  feedinft  larcely 
apnn  moIluakB  and  aquatic  insects. 

Eagle.  A  large  diurnal  bird  of  prey  of  the 
Falcon  family  (Falconidae).  The  Golden  Eagle 
{AquiUt  chryaaetm) ,  occurring  throughout  Eu- 
ropfl,  northern  Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  also  in 
North  America,  ihoufch  rare  east  of  the  Miaaisaippt, 
is  a  dark  brown  bird.  3  feet  long  with  a  wing 
spread  of  7  ^  feet,  usuailj'  nestinc  in  cliffs  or  trees,  and 
feeding  upon  small  animals.  The  Bald  Eaglfl  (Bati- 
aetiu  UueoeephalMs) ,  the  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
ranicinK  throughout  North  America,  ig  a  dark  brown 
■ea  eagle,  with  white  head,  neck,  and  tail,  about  equal 
to  the  Kolden  esKle  in  siie,  living  near  water,  and  sub- 
slstinf  mainly  upon  fish  and  small  land  animala. 

Earthworm,  Anglevorm  (Lumbricut).  A 
burrowing  worm,  common  throughout  the  world 
except  in  deserts,  living  upon  vegetable  matter 
In  the  soil,  which  Is  greatly  improved  by  its  working. 
In  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia  gi.'int  species 
occur,  sometimes  6  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Eel  {Anguilla  chrytypa ) .  A  long-bodied,  fresh- 
water food  fish  which  goes  to  the  Bea  to  spawn; 
common  in  most  regions  except  Pacific  America; 
usually  20  to  SO  inches  long,  very  Toracious,  eating 
refuse  and  dead  fish,  and  destroying  great  nuiabera  ol 
fish  caught  in  fifihermen's  netn;  very  proliflr,  the  young 
returning  from  the  sea  to  fresh  waters  in  vast  numbers. 


Eland  {Oreaa  canna).  A  large  ox-like  ante- 
lope, formerly  found  all  over  South  Africa,  but 
now  inhabiting  only  the  interior  region.  It  is 
about  5U  feet  high,  and  has  a  body  somewhat  like  that 
of  an  ox  and  a  head  like  a  deer,  with  twisted  horns 
and  a  small  mane.  Elands  generally  go  in  herds  of 
50  to  100  and  look  so  much  like  cattle  that  they  are 
often  mistaken  for  them. 

Elephant  {EUphaa).  The  largest  living  land 
animal,  with  a  huge  body  supported  by  pillar- 
like legs,  an  immense  head  provided  with  tusks, 
and  a  long  proboscis  or  trunk.  There  are  two  living 
species:  The  Asian  Elephant  {E.  indiena).  native  of 
southern  Asia.  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra,  usually  from  7 
to  10  feet  high,  is  extensively  domesticated  and  is  the 
species  uauallT  seen  in  menageries.  The  African  Ele- 
pnant  (£.  a/rfcanuj)  of  central  Africa,  standing  10 
to  13  feet  high,  Is  wilder  and  fiercer,  with  much 
larger  ears,  darker  skin,  and  usually  has  one  nail  leas 


on  each  foot,  infrequent  in  captiTltr,  thoagh  Janibo 
was  an  African  elephant. 


AntlCAN  Elkphant. 


Elk.  In  America  the  name  commonly  given 
to  a  large,  handsome  deer  {Cervua  canadenaia), 
also  known  as  Wapiti.  In  Europe  the  moose 
{Alett)  is  called  elk.  (See  Deer,  Moose.) 

Emu  {Dromaeua).  A  large  ostrich-like  bird 
of  Australia,  allied  to  the  cassowary  but  larger, 
and  next  in  size  to  the  ostrich.  It  differs  from 
the  cassowary  in  having  the  neck  and  bead  feathered, 
in  the  absence  of  a  helmet,  and  in  having  more  slender 
legs.  Emus  live  in  open  plains,  where  they  feed  upon 
berries,  herbs,  etc.  They  thrive  in  captivity  and  are 
valued  for  their  eggs  and  flesh. 

Eqnldae.  A  family  of  hoofed  mammals  (I7n< 
gulala),  which  have  but  one  toe  incased  in  a  solid 
lioof,  and  42  teeth — including  the  horse,  ass, 
sebra,  and  quagga. 

Ermine  {Muatela  erminea).  A  kind  of  weasel 
found  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
which  turns  white  in  winter,  and  is  valued  for 
its  fur.  It  is  about  10  inches  long  and  in  summer  is 
reddish  brown  above  and  whitish  below,  with  tip  of 
tail  black.  The  habits  of  the  ermine  are  much  like 
those  of  the  common  weasel,  but  it  preys  upon  larger 
animals,  such  aa  hares  and  rabbits.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  domesticated  and  used  tike  the  ferret. 

Falcon  [Falco).  A  long-winged  bird  of  prey 
with  a  hooked  beak  and  strong,  sharp  claws, 
striking  down  its  quarry  in  flight,  found  nearly 
throughout  the  world.  The  Perefiliie  Falcon  (F.  per- 
fl/rinu») ,  found  in  every  continent  except  Austra- 
lia, IS  inches  long,  is  the  "noble  peregrine"  of  falconrr, 
a  verilsble  tiger  of  the  air,  fierce,  strong,  and  swift, 
quickly  overtaking  and  overpowering  the  swiftest  birds. 
Ihe  Sparrow  Hawk  (F.  tparveriut),  very  common  iu 
the  United  States,  only  11  inches  long,  a  besutifal  and 
graceful  species,  ia  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  active 
falcons. 

Per-de-Lance  IBotkropslanceolaius).  A  much 
dreaded,  venomous  snake  of  the  West  Indies, 
4  to  0  feet  long,  with  very  long  poison  fangs. 

riamlngo  {Phoenicopterus) .  A  small-bodied 
bird  with  very  long  neck  and  legs,  downwardly 
turned  bill,  and  scarlet  or  rose-colored  plumage 
with  black  wings.  The  American  Flamingo  (P.  ruber), 
now  rare  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  stands  nearly  4 
feet  high.  It  is  easily  tamed  and  often  kept  in  loolog- 
icat  gardens. 

Plea  {Pulex).  A  small,  reddish-brown  insect, 
with  a  beaked  mouth  for  biting,  and  long,  strong 
legs,  most  abundant  in  the  tropics  and  in  warm, 
dry  regions,  as  in  southern  Europe,  where  they  are  In- 
tolerable pests.  There  are  many  species,  those  infest- 
ing animals  being  different  from  the  human  flea  (i*. 
(rr^lans).  . 
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Flies  (Muacidae).  A  large  family  of  dipter- 
ous insects  of  which  the  house  fly  is  typical.  In 
its  most  restricted  sense  the  family  numbers 
ftbaat  150  North  American  apecieg.  The  larvmti,  koown 
as  magKota,  live  in  decaring  snimBl  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter,  and  react  maturity  very  quickly.  The  house  fly 
requires  only  from  10  to  14  days.  Most  adult  Uus- 
cidae  are  of  repulsive  habits,  often  carrying  germs  of 
disesH  from  their  filthy  surroundings  and  deiiosiling 
them  on  food.  Th«  typhoid  fever,  when  epidemic  in 
military  camps,  is  usually  due  to  these  flies.  Among 
better  known  kinds  are:  The  Home  Tly  (If turn  do- 
meetiea),  which  usually  breeds  in  horse  dung,  might 
easily  be  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Two  kiiKlK  of 
Blow  Fll«l  {CalUphora  vomitoria  and  C-  frythrocepha'a) 
live  aa  larvae  in  decaying  flesh.  The  Scr«W-worm  Flj 
{ChTj/»omyia  maetilaria),  which  occurs  from  the  I'nited 
States  to  Argentine  Republic,  attacks  raw  sores  of  do- 
meslic  animals.  The  Biting  Houm  Fly  or  Stable  Tly 
(Slomoxya  ealeitrana)  closely  resembles  th^  house  fly, 
from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  by  its  sharper  pro- 
boscis; it  annoys  horses  and  cattle,  and  bitca  humsQ 
beinga.  The  Horn  Fly  (Eaematohia  terrata),  smaller 
than  the  house  fly,  attacks  csltle,  often  swarmine  about 
the  base  of  their  horns.  The  African  laetse  FUea  of 
various  species  iOloatina),  insects  resembling  the  com- 
mon stable  fly,  transmit  by  their  biles  small  protozoa 
(,tr]/pano»omea)  into  the  blood  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
dogs,  resulting  fatally:  one  species  {O.  piUpalit)  is  in 
this  way  the  cause  of  the  fatal  "sleeping  sickness"  in 
man,  the  trypanoaomes  being  transmitted  from  the  croc- 
odile, it  is  believed. 

Flounder  or  Flatfish  (Family  Pleuronecti- 
doe).  A  flat  fish  frequenting  sandy  sea  bottoms, 
in  which  both  eyes,  by  a  gradual  twisting  of  the 
head,  appear  on  one  side,  which  is  olways  uppermost. 
There  are  about  50  genera  and  upwnrds  of  400  species 
Including  many  valuable  food  fish  such  as  the  halibut, 
plaice,  and  turbot. 


3 

Liver  Fluke. 
1.  Larval  stage.  Cercarla.      2.   Mature  fluke. 
3.   Cyst.      4.    Redia  utage. 

Fluke  (Distomum).  A  small,  flat,  platylicl- 
minthine  worm,  infesting  a  great  variety  of"  ani- 
mals, several  species  attacking  man.  The  com- 
mon Uver  Fluke  (D.  kepalievtn),  parasitic  in  man  and 
many  ruminant  animals,  causes  the  destructive  disease 
called  rot  in  sheep.  The  adult  worm  in  the  livi'r 
produces  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eggs,  which  are  dis- 
charged through  the  bile  duct.  Eventually  some  of 
these  are  washed  into  ponds  where  they  hutch  in  the 
water.  The  newly-hatched  larvae  immediately  attach 
and  enter  the  bodies  of  certain  amphibious  stibIIs. 
where  they  undergo  a  remarkable  series  of  changes, 
finally  escaping  as  active  cercariae,  which  encyst  upon 
blades  of  grass,  and  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  other 
nals.  The  cyst  dissolves  in  the  Etomech  and  the  liber- 
ated worm  penetrates  the  liver,  where  it  matures  and 
again  lavs  crks. 

Flying  Fish  {Exocoetus).  An  open-sea  fish, 
possessing  large  pectoral  fins,  which  leaps  from 
the  surface  and  glides  long  distances  throiiph 
the  air.  There  are  over  40  species,  mostly  of  tropical 
oceans. 

Flying  Squirrel  (^riuroptcrus).  A  squirrel 
provided  with  a  distensible  membrane  connecting 
the  fore  and  hind  legs,  by  nieans  of  which  it 
glides  from  tree  to  trw.    The  Asaaptn  {S.  volant). 


occurring  from  Canada  to  Kansas  and  southward, 
about  10  inches  long  including  the  tail,  is  the  moat 
common  American  apecies. 

Fox  (  Vulpes).  A  carnivorous  mammal  closely 
related  to  the  wolf  and  dog,  but  smaller,  with  a 
narrow,  pointed  nose  and  a  bushy  tail,  dwelling 
in  burrows,  hunting  singly  at  night,  living  upon  small 
animals  and  fruit  and  noted  for  sagacity  and  cunning. 
The  American  Bed  Fox  <C.  /uffu«),  reddish  yellow, 
throat  and  tip  of  tail  white  and  ears  black,  ranges  east- 
ward from  the  Missouri  river  in  llie  Northern  States 
and  Canada.  The  Prairie  Fox  (  T.  maertiurut),  lighter 
colored  with  a  larger  tail,  inhabits  the  central  plains. 
The  Kit  or  Swift  Fox  (F.  vflni),  of  arid  western  re- 
gions, is  smnlliT,  handsomer,  and  remarkably  fleet.  The 
Arctic  Fox  {V.  lagopus).  with  thick  fur,  covering  even 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  pure  white  in  winter  and  dull 
rusty  and  yellowish  in  summer,  occurs  throughout 
Arctic  regions.  Ihe  Gray  Fox  {Vrori/on  i-irt/inianu*) , 
more  dog-like,  gray  mixed  with  black,  liveti  in  hollow 
trees  or  cavea,  from  Pennsylvania  south  and  west  to 
Texas.  Many  species  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

Fringillldae  (Finch  family).  The  largest 
family  of  birds,  containing  100  genera  and  more 
than  50U  species,  occurring  in  all  continents  save 
Australia,  one  seventh  of  all  being  North  American, 
mostly  seed-eating  song  birds  of  plain  plumage,  though 
some  are  brilliantly  colored,  including  sparrows,  gros- 
beaks, cross  bills,  linnets,  the  snowbird,  and  the  canary. 

Frog  {Rana).  A  four-footed,  tailless  amphib- 
ian, with  the  hind  legs  strongly  developed  for 
leaping,  emimth  skin  and  webbed  feet,  living 
chiefly  on  insects  and  smnll  mollasks.  There  are 
about  270  species,  widely  distributed  except  in  arid  or 
friRid  regions.  The  BuU  Frog  (fi.  rateibiana). 
5  to  8  ini'hes  long,  occurring  in  sluggish  waters 
from  Kansas  eastward,  is  noted  for  its  deep  bellow- 
ing note.  The  Common  or  Leopard  Frog  (A.  pi- 
pifnt),  2'i  inches  long,  usually  green  above,  marked 
with  black  patches  edged  with  whitish,  is  abun- 
dant throughout  North  America,  west  to  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vcdas.  The  Green  Frog  (R.  riamilant),  3  inches 
long,  confined  to  the  enslern  I'nited  Slates,  is  found 
oUu  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  (See  plate  of 
Fiioii.t.) 

Garter  Snake  {Thamnophis) .  The  most 
abundant  North  American  snake,  occurring 
everywhere  in  grassy  places.  The  moat  common 
species  is  T.  girlali*.  found  throughout  the  United 
RIales,  eosi  of  Ihe  Sierra  Nevndas.  There  are  many 
other  species,  all  abaolutety  harmless,  and  on  the  whole 
beneficial  to  man. 


Fltino  Fish. 


Oavial  ( Oa  vialis  ganpeticus ) .  A  carnivo- 
rous reptile  of  the  crocodile  family,  occurring  in 
tlie  (langcs  and  other  Indian  rivers,  dilTering 
from  the  crocodile  in  having  a  long,  slender,  knohbed 
snout,  one  fifth  as  long  as  the  body,  which  sometimes 
eicceeds  IS  feet.  It  feeds  upon  small  animals  and  is 
harmless  to  man. 

Oila  Uonster  ( Hclodcrma  suspectum ) .  A 
venomous  lizard  of  the  arid  regions  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Sonora,  about  18  inches  long, 
whose  bile  is  fatnl  to  some  small  animals  but  probably 
not  to  man. 

Giraffe  or  Camelopard  {Giraffa  camelopar- 
(lalis).  An  African  hoofed  mammal,  the  tallest 
living  animal,  attaining  a  height  of  18  feet,  a 
lorgo  part  of  which  is  represented  by  the  abnormally 
long  neck.  The  bodv,  legs,  and  neck  are  strikingly  col- 
ored and  spotted :  the  head  is  finely  farmed,  with  erect 
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e&n,  fall  lustrous  eyes,  aad  two  bony,  hornlike  out- 
KFOwths  from  the  skull,  covered  with  bsir.  The  tongue 
is  Tcrj  Ions,  slender,  and  rouith,  snd  is  used  (or  pluck* 
inic  trees,  ttatf  lesres  of  which  constitute  most  of  its 
food.  The  cirKlfe  is  found  onlj  in  central  and  southern 
Africa. 

Glass  Snake  {Ophiaaurus  veniralis).  A 
BDiooth,  l^less,  enake-iike  lizard  about  2  feet 
long,  found  from  Korth  Carolina  to  Wisconsin 
■  nd  Bouthwestwsrd  to  Mexico.  It  is  immediately  dia- 
tinfcuiahed  from  true  anskea  by  havinE  pyelida  and  ex- 
ternal ear  openinfc*.  In  common  with  many  lizards  it 
ean  part  with  ita  tail  in  an  emerjcenry  and  ftrow  a  new 
but  much  shorter  one  thereafter,  girtntt  rise  to  many 
erroneous  popular  notions  as  to  brlttleuess  and  ability 
to  reunite  its  separated  parts. 

Qnu  (CoTtnophaetes) .  A  larpe  unfjainly  South 
African  antelope,  Boinewhat  reaembling  both  the 
ox  and  the  horse  in  appearance.  Tlie  Whlte- 
Tlfled  Onn  (C.  gnu),  6%  feet  lonft.  standing  4  feet 
hiith,  lives  in  herds  in  open  plaina  where  it  is  hunted 
for  its  flesh,  hide,  and  horns. 

Oolden-eje  or  Whistler  {Glaucionclta  clan- 
gvla  americana ) .  A  North  American  duck, 
breeding  from  Maine  to  Manitoba  and  north- 
ward, winterine  southward  in  Cuba.  It  is  a  vieorous 
diver  and  iwiramer.  and  the  riound  of  its  rapidly  driven 
winKs  KiTes  rise  to  the  name  whistler.  (See  plate 
at  Docks.) 

Oobw.  The  common  name  for  a  member  of 
a  division  of  the  duck  family  (Anatidae),  larger 
than  ducks  but  smaller  than  swans,  found  nearly 
throuftfaont  the  world.  About  10  wild  species  visit 
or  breed  la  the  rastem  United  States,  amonK  them  the 
Snow  Oooaa  {Chen  hyptrhorea),  the  Blaok  OOOM  (T. 
eaerulfcenM) ,  the  White  Fronted  Gooae  {Anaer  albi- 
frvn;  Par.),  the  Canada  Ooose  {Dranta  eanadenatt) , 
and  the  Brant  (Branta  bemiela). 

Gopher  {Spcrmaphilua) .  The  common  name 
of  various  ground  squirrels  possessing  cheek 
pouches.  The  moat  abundant  is  the  Striped 
Gopker  (S.  tridfeemlinetUu*)  of  the  prnirics  from  Mich- 
iKStt  to  Texas  and  northward,  about  10  inches  lone  in- 
clndinic  the  tail;  marked  with  13  Htripos.  The  true 
PoAet  Gopher  (Oeomu*  burtarim)  of  the  northern 
Uissisaippi  valley  is  stiKhtly  laricer  ar<i1  has  check 
poaches  lined  with  balr,  opening  outside  the  month. 
The  name  f;ophcr  in  the  Southern  States  is  appiied  to  a 
burrowinir  tortoise. 

Gorilla.  Thia  largpst,  most  nmsciilar  and 
powerful  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  a  native  of  the 
forests  of  Gabun,  black  in  color,  with  naked  face, 
small  ears,  and  wide  nostrils,  a  vejcctuble  fretlcr.  living 
in  families,  is  savafce  and  untamnble.  not  b^Hitatini; 
when  cornered  to  atlark  mm.  A  full  grown  male 
stsnds  more  than  5  feet  high  when  erect,  and  some* 
timea  weigha  400  pounds. 

OiasBhopper.  An  orthopterous  insect  clonely 
related  to  the  locusts,  but  provided  with  Ion<;. 
antennte  and  never  migrating  in  swarms,  usually 
green,  retembling  the  vegetation  it  lives  npon.  The 
so-called  grasshoppers  once  so  desrractive  on  western 
plains  are  true  locusts. 

Gtohw.  Large  game  birds  of  northern  re- 
gions belonging  to  the  family  Tetraonidae,  some 
of  which,  as  the  Capercallle  of  Europe,  are 
nearly  8  feet  long,  weighing  15  poundu.  The  Raf- 
fed Oronse  (Bonnsa  itmbcHu*),  wronglv  ca'lnd  Partridge 
In  the  north,  and  Pheasant  in  the  sontli,  18  inches  long, 
makes  a  peculiar  drumming  sound  by  quick  elrukis  of 
its  wings.  The  Pinnated  Oronse  ( Tytnpnnuchug  am^ri- 
canus),  commonly  called  Prairie  Hen  or  Prairie  Clil-ken. 
17  inches  long,  was  formerlv  abundant  from  ^  luliana 
westward.  Th«  Sharp  Tailed  Oronse  { Prduttretm 
jihosianelltM)  of  the  Arctic  plains  extend  southward  to 
Illinois.  The  Sage  Oock  or  Sage  Chicken  iCrnlro- 
etrcru  uropfttwlantM)  of  western  desert  plains  is  the 
largest  American  gronse,  sometimes  30  Indies  long.  It 
feeds  Qpon  varjons  kinds  of  sage  brush,  which  impart 
a  bitter  flavor  to  its  otherwise  excellent  flesh. 

Guanaco  {Lama  guanacus)  A  Snuth  Amer- 
ican mammal  of  the  camel  family,  found  in  high 
altitudes  in  Peru  and  Chile,  and  on  the  plaina  of 


Patagonia;  much  smaller  than  the  cameli  humploMi  snd 
with  two-toed  feet.  Both  the  llama  and  alpaca  proba- 
bly are  domesticated  forma  of  the  guana co. 

Hare  {Lepus).  A  small  rodent,  with  long 
hinder  legs,  short,  bushy  tail,  large  eyes,  long 
ears,  and  almost  woolly  fur,  most  numerous  in 
northern  regions,  usually  feeding  upon  tender  plants. 
The  Cotton  Tail  (L.  tylvalicut),  18  inches  long,  rang- 
ing from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Florida  and  eastward,  is  our 
most  common  species.  The  Prairie  Hare  or  Jack  Bab- 
hit  (L.  fampettrit)  23  inches  Iouk,  ranging  from  Da- 
kota to  Kansas  and  west  to  Oregon,  turns  white  In 
winter. 

Hawk  {Accipiler).  In  the  United  States  the 
name  is  applied  to  the  buzzard,  falcon,  harrier, 
and  kite,  or  to  almost  any  bird  of  prey  not  an 
eagle,  vulture,  or  owl.  Among  the  true  hawks  iAcHp- 
iltr)  are  the  Sbarp-sblnnad  Hawk  (A.  vetox),  also 
called  Pigeon  Hawk,  12  inches  long^ccurring  throngh- 
out  the  United  States:  the  Chicken  Hawk  (i.  eooptH), 
also  called  Cooper's  Hawk,  a  bold  bird,  18  in-hra  long, 
feeding  upon  grouse,  pigeons,  and  bares.  The  larger 
Ooahawk  (A.  alricapiUut) ,  24  inches  long,  ranging 
far  northward,  is  a  daring  robber  of  poultry. 

Heron  {Ardea).  A  genus  of  birds  with  long 
npcks,  winps.  and  legs,  most  numerous  in  warm 
and  tropical  regions,  frequenting  marshy  places. 
The  Great  Blue  Eercn  (.1.  henidiat),  40  to  50  inches 
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GiiKAT  White  Heron. 

long,  is  common  throughout  North  America;  the  Great 
White  Heron  {A.  occidenlalit)  is  slightly  larger  and 
entirely  white,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  herons. 
The  Uttle  Bine  Horon  (A.  eoerulea),  24  inches  long, 
ranges  from  Illinois  eastward,  and  the  LltUo  OrMtt 
Heron  (i.  viretcent),  18  inchea  long,  occurs  throughout 
the  continent. 

Herring  {Clupea  harengua).  A  very  impor- 
tant food  fish,  abundant  on  both  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  particularly  in  northwestern  Europe. 
It  attains  a  length  of  12  inches  and  an  average  weight 
of  one  pound.  Herring  are  cured  in  vast  quantities, 
and  young  herring  are  put  up  as  sardines. 

Hippopotamus.  A  thick-skinned,  amphibi- 
ous, hoofed  mammal,  most  nearly  related  to  the 
common  pig,  two  species  of  which  exist  in  Africa, 
The  Common  Hippopotamus  (H,  amphibiut),  ranging 
from  equatorial  Africa  southward,  exceeded  only  by  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  in  bulk,  nttnins  a  length  of 
14  feet  and  a  height  of  4  to  5'-i  feet.  It  is  the  most 
aquatic  of  all  hoofed  animals,  graceful  in  the  water, 
but  very  awkward  on  land,  which  it  visits  chiefly  at 
night  to  feed  on  herbage.  The  Libert 
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(B.  libtrientit),  scarceljr  larger  tbu  m  full  RTOwn  hoc, 
which  it  resembles  in  habiti,  oenn  ovUj  In  Onlnta. 

Homed  Toad,  (Pkrynosoma  oomutum).  A 
small,  grotesque,  harmless  lizard  about  5  inches 
long,  with  a  somewhat  toad-shaped  body,  bear- 
ing iplaes  OB  its  head  and  back,  eonmoa  oa  arid  idalna 
ot  the  western  United  Stales. 

Hone,  wild.  The  wild  horses  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny  among  the  Bomans  and  in 

writings  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  probably  all 
deRcendants  of  tame  honefl  whtcli  had  returned  to  » 
wild  life.  The  wild  horses  which  became  so  nameroos 
in  Texas  and  other  western  stales  as  wi'll  as  tbosu  of 
the  plains  of  Boutb  America  originsted  from  European 
horses  left  behind  hy  early  Spanish  explorers.  Somo 
consider  the  tarpan  of  central  Asian  steppes  tha  pro- 
genitor of  the  domestic  horse,  but  most  resard  it  a  Tcry 
wild  descendant  of  tame  horses.  However,  a  truly 
wild  horse  was  discoTered  in  the  deserts  of  Uonf^lia 
about  20  years  aito  by  a  Russian  naturalist,  and  named 
for  him  PnavaUki's  Horse  {Emnu  pn«vai»kii) .  It  is 
about  the  sixe  of  the  aebra  and  more  eloselj  resembles 
the  dotaestio  horse  than  any  other  known  wild  species. 
Ito  coat,  which  is  of  a  dan  color,  much  darker  on  the 
front  of  the  lejts,  becomes  rery  ahaftgr  in  winter.  The 
mane  is  short  and  there  is  no  fordock.  In  summer  a 
narrow  dark  line  is  Tisibte  in  the  middle  of  the  spine 
extending  from  the  mane  to  the  tail.  The  bristles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tail  are  shorter  thas  in  the  bone, 
hut  longer  than  in  the  donkey,  and  the  bead  and  limbs 
are  tariter  in  proportion  to  the  body  than  in  the 
domestic  form. 
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House  or  English  Sparrow  (Paaaer  domea- 
ticus).  A  small  bird,  6  inches  long,  ranging 
from  India  westward  throughout  the  most  of 
Europe,  and  introduced  into  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand:  first  brought  into  the  IJnited  States  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1851,  to  destroy  insects;  now  widely 
diffused  and  abundant  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 

Humming  Birds  ITrochilidae).  A  family 
of  some  75  genera  and  400  species,  peculiar  to 
America,  containing  the  smallest  and  most  bril- 
liantly colored  of  birds,  mostly  tropical,  bnt  s  few  occur 
in  temperate  regions.  The  largest  species  is  8^ 
inches  long,  the  smallest  about  2'^  inches;  17  risit 
various  portions  of  the  United  States  in  summer,  one 
rsngintr  as  far  as  Alaska.  The  Bnby-TIiroatad  Hnm- 
mins  Bird  (Troehilut  et^ubrit),  breeding  from  Florida 
to  Labrador,  is  the  only  repreaentatiTe  in  eastern 
North  America. 

Hyena  (ffyaena).  A  carnivorous  mammal, 
most  numerous  in  warm  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  of  repulsive  appearance  and  habits,  liv- 
ing on  carrion  and  attarking  sick  or  wounded  animals. 
There  are  several  speries,  which,  like  tbe  vultures 
among  birds,  are  valuable  as  scavengers. 

Ibis.  A  genus  of  birds  allied  to  the  herons. 
The  Sacred  Ibla  (/.  aethiojwia]  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  native  of  the  Nile  valley  and  south- 
ward but  now  rare  in  Kkypt.  Is  a  beautiful  bird,  with 
pure  white  plumage,  contrasted  with  black  head,  neck, 


and  wing  feathers,  and  a  bronsa  blue-black  plume. 
The  Scarlet  Ibis  (Ottara  rubra)  of  tropical  America 
is  pure  scarlet  in  color  excepting  the  black  tips  of  wing 
feathers.  The  White  Ibis  (tinara  ttba)  of  the  south- 
era  United  States  is  pure  white  with  black  tipped  wine 
feathers. 

Iguana.  A  genus  of  large  arboreal  lizards, 
mostly  of  tropical  America,  with  a  crest  of  spines 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  end  of  tiie  tail, 
and  a  wide  fold  of  skin  under  the  tbroat.  The  Otm- 
mm  Igaana  (/.  tvbereulata)  8  ot  4  feet  lone  teed' 
ing  upon  leaves,  fmits,  and  inaectL  is  much  jirised 
for  food  in  South  America.  Tbe  Blas-taUed  ^nua 
(Cyclurs  carinata)  of  the  West  Indies,  4  feet  long, 
mostly  grsss  eating,  is  strong  fleshed  and  inedible. 
The  Black  Igaana  {Clenomvr  oeanlAtu)  of  California 
is  valued  for  its  flesh. 
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Jackal  (Cants  aureus) ,  A  carnivorous  mam- 
mal very  closely  related  to  the  dog,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  southern  Asia,  about 
2  feet  long,  possessing  an  offensive  odor  like  the 
fox,  grayish  yellow  in  color,  with  many  varieties;  noc- 
turnal in  hsbits,  attacking  domestic  animals,  robbinx 
hen  roosts,  fond  of  fruit,  but  also  eating  carrion.  Tba 
jackal  is  readily  domesticated. 

JTackdaw  IGorvua  .moneduJa).  A  Eunmeui 
bird,  10  inches  long,  the  smallest  member  of  the 
crow  family  (Gorvtdae) ;  glossy  black  with  back 
of  head  ashy  gray;  an  omnivorous  feeder,  robbing  other 
birds  of  their  eggs;  nesting  on  hollow  trees,  church 
towers,  and  comers  of  buildings,  possessing  the  power 
of  imitating  sounds,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  kept 
as  a  pet. 


lOVAMA. 


Jay.  The  jays  belong  to  a  subdivision  (Oar- 
rulinae)  of  the  crow  family  (Corvidae),  one  of 
their  near  relatives  being  the  magpie;  distin- 
guished from  crows  by  longer  tail  and  more  brilliant 
colors.  There  are  almut  80  North  American  spedei^ 
many  more  or  loss  bluish  in  color,  ttiv'ttajorlty  oeto^ 
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rinic  in  th«  ■oiitiiwe«t«rn  tTii!t«d  State*  end  Iftxieo. 
Tfa«  Blo*  Jar  lOwanocUta  erUtatu)  of  «utCTa  N»rth 
America  it  •  aoiaj,  rather  bold  bird,  naatinc  In  tron. 
eftan  abont  hotuea;  about  a  foot  long,  with  eraat  and 
badi  llAi  blBo,  iriiiir  and  tail  faathera  deep  bine  with 
white  tips  and  black  bars,  and  a  black  collar  on  the 
breast. 

Jellyfish  or  Medusae.  Free  swimming  ma- 
rine coelenterate  aDimats  with  disc-Bbaped  or 
umbretla-Bhaped  bodies  of  jelly-like  consistency, 
compoeed  chiefly  of  water,  only  about  one  per  cent, 
belnft  solid  matter.  Small  forms  are  less  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  while  Inriter  forms  measure  6  to  7  feet 
acroaa  the  diae,  with  tentacles  100  feet  long.  Many  are 
beantifuUr  colored  and  nearly  all  are  phosphorescent, 
some  ftivinic  forth  a  stroun  HiCht  when  disturbed.  The 
stintrinK  tents ctes  of  some  are  poisonous  to  batliera. 
The  common  Tallow  JoUrflah  (AnrgHa  flavUtvim)  of 
the  New  Encland  coast,  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter, 
is  not  poisonous . 

June  'Bug.  A  heavy  bodied  beetle  of  the 
family  Bcttrabaeidae,  appearing  in  great  num- 
bers about  lights  in  May  and  June.  In  Europe 
most  June  bngs  are  species  of  RMtotrogu*;  in  eastern 
North  America  there  are  over  100  species  of  Laehno- 
tterna,  supplying  most  of  the  June  bugs.  The  beetles 
do  but  little  damage,  but  the  la rrao— while  fleshy 
grubs — injure  turf  and  cut  oH  roots  of  strawberry 
plants.  The  OomaHm  Jane  Bog  fuaea)  abundant 
hi  the  northeaatem  tTnlted  8UtM  is  almait  an  inch 
lent  and  dark  bromi  la  color. 

Kangaroo  (JVacropodidae).  A  marsupial  mam- 
mal peculiar  to  the  Australian  region,  distin- 
guished hy  disproportionately  large  hind  limbs, 
mostly  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  sheep  to  a  rabbit ; 
all  strictly  yegetarian,  living  on  grass  and  roots.  Some 
are  nocturnal  In  habit  and  all  are  timid  creatures,  pro- 
tecting themselTes  only  when  forced  to  do  so.  When 
at  rest  kangaroos  stsnd  upright,  locomotion  being  ac- 
complished by  a  series  of  immense  bounding  jumps. 
The  marsupjum  or  pouch  in  which  the  young  sre  placed 
as  soon  as  bom  contains  four  nipples.  The  young  of 
the  Oreat  Kangaroo  are  only  about  an  inch  long  at 
birth.  There  are  two  groups,  the  tme  kangsroos,  80 
n>eeies,  and  tlw  rat  kangaroos,  10  species — none  largeV 
than  rabbits.  The  Ckest  Kangaroo  (JfocrapiM  i/ioan- 
ttmt)  4  to'5  feet  high  with  a  tall  4  feet  long,  of  eastern 
Anstralia  and  Tasmania  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1770. 

Xatydid.  The  katydids  are  large,  green, 
long-homed  grasshoppers,  with  veil  developed 
\ringB,  and  fmd  amongst  foliage.  The  Common 
Katydid  (CyrtopAylttw  eoymavtit),  of  the  northwestern 
United  States,  tne  sharp  chirp  of  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  ka-ty-did,  is  arboreal  in  habits  but  rather  local 
in  occurrence.  Its  eTening  song,  heard  in  late  sum- 
mer and  fall,  often  in  the  tops  of  tall  elms.  Is  produced 
by  rubbing  the  wing-covers  and  wings  together. 

Kingbird  [Tyrannus).  Kingbirds  are  fly- 
catchers, of  powerful  and  skillful  flight,  8  to  10 
inches  long,  black  or  gray  above  with  an  erectile 
crest  marked  with  a  yellowish-red  patch;  usnally  white 
or  gray  below.  During  nesting  season  the  mala  at- 
tacks all  birds  that  come  near  his  nest,  teasing  and 
driving  sway  eagles,  hawks,  and  crows,  by  darting 
down  upon  their  backs.  The  Common  Kingbird  <T, 
tjfnnmu)  of  esstem  North  America  is  very  usefnl  as 
an  insect  destroyer,  though  it  sometimes  eats  beea. 

King  Crab  or  Horseslioe  Crab  (Limulua 
polypkemw).  The  king  crab,  believed  hy  some 
naturalists  to  belong  to  the  Crustacea,  and  1^ 
others  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  srachnida,  has  a 
body— cephalothorax — shaped  like  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
behind  which  is  a  wedge-shaped  abdomen,  and  a  long 
narrow  inflexible  tail.  It  burrows  in  sandy  or  muddy 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  living  on  small  animals, 
cbiefly  worms.    Two  other  species  occur  in  Asia. 

Klngflsh.  The  kingflsh  (Menticwrua  nebu- 
lo$U8)  of  American  fishermen,  a  game  fish  of 
excellent  flavor,  closely  allied  to  the  mullets, 
occurs  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to 
Florida,  and  Is  also  locally  known  as  tomcod,  barb, 
black  mullet,  and  whiting.  The  name  is  given  to  many 
other  flahea.  The  brightly  colored  deep-water  flah 
{LamprU  hma)  called  Ungilsh  in  ZB^and,  attatnlnf 
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a  length  of  4  feet,  and  very  bigbly  atteamed  (or  its 
rich  flesh,  intemediate  between  that  of  the  salmon  and 

tnnny  in  color,  seems  best  entitled  to  the  name. 

Kite.  A  diurnal  bird  of  prey,  of  the  same 
family  as  hawks  and  eagles  {Falconidae) ,  but 
with  a  deeply  forked  tail.  The  European  Kite 
{Mitvut  tcUnu»),  once  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  now 
nearly  extinct,  slightly  exceeds  2  feet  in  lengUi,  of 
which  the  tail  is  nearly  one  half.  Rags  usually  form 
a  part  of  its  tree-built  nest  of  mixed  materials,  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  Autolycua's  advice  to  laun- 
dresses (Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV,  scene  3).  "When  the 
kite  builds  look  to  lesser  linen."  The  flight  of  the 
kite  Is  very  elegant  and  strong,  and  few  modem  Lon- 
doners "who  see  the  paper  toys  hovering  over  the 
parks  In  fine  daya  of  summer,  have  any  idea  that  the 
bird  from  which  they  derive  their  name  used  to  float 
all  day  in  hot  weattier  hij^  over  the  heads  of  their 
ancestors."  Other  species  occur  in  the  Old  World, 
and  of  the  Ave  North  American  Kites  the  best  known 
is  the  BwaUow-taUed  Kite  (StanofdM  /or/feotw),  35 
inches  long,  bronse  purplish  with  white  head  and  tali, 
which  rasgei  from  Sovth  America  to  Uiaaesota  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Koodoo  or  Kudu  [Strepsiceroa  kudu).  Thin 
African  antdope,  now  becoming  rare  from  exces- 
sive hunting,  found  from  Abyssinia  southward 
to  the  Cape,  stands  over  4  feet  high  at  the  withers, 
and  the  spiral  horns,  present  only  In  the  mala,  are 
sometimes  4  feet  long.  It  is  reddish  brown  with 
vertical  white  stripes.  The  Lesser  Koodoo  {8.  imber- 
bU)  of  Bomallland,  is  much  amaller. 

Ladybird  or  Itadybng.  Ladjrbirds  (Oooet- 
nelUdae)  are  short-legged,  approximately  hemi* 
spherical  beetles,  of  medium  or  small  size,  often 
red  marked  with  black  spots,  or  black  with  red  spots. 
There  are  hundreda  of  kinds,  some  of  which  are  found 
in  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  more  than  150 
species  having  been  described  from  North  America 
north  of  Mexico.  The  larvae,  like  the  beetles  them- 
selves, eat  plant  lice,  scale  insects,  mites,  and  eggs  of 
other  Insects.  So  useful  are  the  ladybngs  and  their 
larvae  that  economic  entomologists  are  naturaliiing  for- 
eign kinds  to  sid  in  the  control  of  especially  noxious 
scsle  insects.  Ladybngs  are  especially  active  in  bri^t 
•nnligfat,  their  acrid  blood  protecting  them  from  de- 
stmction  by  birds. 

Lark.  Larks  are  migratory,  insectivorous  pas- 
serine birds  belonging  to  the  family  Alaudidae, 
but  when  the  word  lark  is  used  alone  the  Euro- 
pean lark  is  meant.  Other  birds  which  resemble  the 
Alaudidae  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  lark  with  a 
preflx,  as  the  meadow  lark  and  tit  lark.  The  Lark 
or  Skylark  (Alowda  anrenafs),  7  incnea  lonft  with 
an  erectile  crest,  la  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds  of 
western  Europe.  At  the  time  of  their  autumn  migration 
southward  larks  are  taken  in  great  numbers  »r  the 
markets.  The  Boned  Lark  (Otoeoria  atpeatria),  closely 
related  to  the  skylark,  is  found,  in  about  7  well- 
marked  varieties,  in  various  parts  of  North  Americs. 
It  is  sbont  the  same  sixe  aa  the  European  lark,  and 
each  side  of  the  head  besra  a  narrow  born-Uke  tnft 
of  black  feathers. 

Iieech.  Leeches  are  blood-sucking  parasitic 
worms,  and  most  of  them  live  in  fresh  water. 
They  have  tough,  leathery,  elongate,  flattened 
bodies,  with  a  sucker  at  each  end.  The  month  is  pro- 
vided with  three  saw-like  jaws,  by  means  of  whlcb  the 
leech  makes  a  wound  like  a  three-pointed  star,  from 
which  it  sucks  the  blood.  Leeches  can  be  kept  sev- 
eral years  in  a  Jar  of  pure  water,  without  food.  Iliey 
were  much  employed  by  physicians  in  the  past  to  bleed 
patients  as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases,  but  now  the 
enployment  of  the  leech  is  uncommon.  The  use  of 
leedies  as  remedial  agents  dates  back  to  the  times  of 
the  Romans.  The  Medicinal  Ltecb  (ffinufo  mediei- 
mUit),  a  native  of  middle  Europe,  la  over  6  inches  in 
length  when  fully  extended. 

Lemur.  The.  lemurs  form  the  lowest  suborder 
of  primates,  and  are  old-world  monkeys.  Thirty- 
six  species  are  found  in  Madagascar;  about  14 
others  are  distributed  from  Africa  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  typical  lemurs  (Lemvr) 
are  omnivorous,  gregarioua,  active,  noisv,  diurnal  ani- 
mals, about  as  IsrKe  as  a  rat.  with  fox<Iike  face,  thick 
fur.  and  long  bushy  tail.  The  Bliu:-talled  Lemur  (L. 
eatta),  from  Madagascar.  Is  one  of^e  most  striking 
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n«t«  rings  of  black  and  white.  Ths  Bnffad  Lamttr  (L. 
variut),  «Iw  irom  Hadagasear,  b  th«  largot  ■peeiea. 


Lkuuu. 


Leopard  (felia  pardua),  A  large  cat-like 
carnivore  found  in  southern  Asia  and  in  Africa. 
It  18  of  a  tawny  ground  color,  nearly  pure  white 
beneslh,  and  ipotted  with  a  few  solid  spots  and  numer- 
ous rosettes  of  black.  In  southern  Asia  a  black  va- 
riety is  occsaionally  found,  and  the  leopards  of  nurlherti 
China  have  lonicpr  fur  than  thosR  of  more  tropical  re- 

{ions.  The  leopard  attains  a  length  of  more  than  7 
eet,  tail  included;  is  very  ferocious  and  riiaibs  like  a 
cat,  which  it  also  resembles  in  the  steallhy  rapture  of 
prey.  It  captures  and  devours  many  Email  suimHls, 
ebpecially  dogs,  and  sometimes  attacks  man. 

Lion  (Felia  leo).  The  lion  ia  readily  distin- 
guished from  all  related  cat-like  animals  {Fcli- 
dae)  by  the  adult  male  liaving  a  mane.  Lions 
are  found  in  Africa  and  In  parts  of  southern  and 
western  Aaia.  They  all  belonir  to  one  species,  althouKh 
variable  in  the  amount  of  mane,  and  in  color,  which 
ranRea  from  yellowish  brown  to  chrKtnut  brown  or  to 
deep  red,  and  sometimes  to  almost  silver  gray.  A  male 
lion  measures  about  10  feet  ia  length,  including  3 
feet  of  tail:  the  female  is  about  a  foot  shortiir,  Lions 
cannot  climb ;  they  livO  in  sandy  and  rocky  places, 
often  in  thickets  of  undergrowth  near  streams  and 
sprinirs,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for  thrir  prey.  Their 
greatest  activity  is  at  nieht,  althouFh  thev  are  ofteT 
Been  during  the  day.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the 
courage  of  the  lion,  as  well  as  to  the  loudness  of  its 
roar;  there  has  been  much  cxaeeerarion  in  recard  to 
both  subjects,  but  a  hungry  or  provoked  linn,  especially 
at  night,  is  a  very  dangerous  and  accresKive  nniraal. 
I'he  lion  often  overcomes  animals  larger  than  himself  by 
means  of  his  stealthy  cat-like  habit  of  springing  upon 
them  unawares.  Ho  preys  upon  hi'ffnlocB,  s^eliri'S.  "■■tl 
even  young  elephants.  Lions,  nllhough  mnnoeamous. 
sometimes  go  in  troops,  being  sociable  rather  than  gre- 
garious. Thei  male  aids  in  care  and  (eedine  of  the 
young,  which  number  from  two  to  four,  usuully  three, 
at  a  birth.  The  pupil  of  the  lion's  eye  is  circular  when 
contracted,  not  a  narrow  slit  na  in  the  cat.  The 
papillae  of  its  tongue  are  ao  iargo  that  it  can  rapidly 
rasp  the  flesh  from  bones  by  licking  them. 

Lobster.  The  three  species  of  Homarus, 
marine  ten-footed  crustaceans,  are  called  lob- 
sters,— one  is  European,  one  North  American, 
and  one  South  African.  The  forward  pair  of  lees  is 
enormously  enlarged,  one  bearing  immense  blunt  pincers 
for  holding  food,  and  the  other  sharp-toothed  pincers  for 
tearing.  They  are  fond  of  decaying  animal  matter,  and 
are  caught  ia  lobster  pota,  made  of  lath  and  netting 


baited  with  flsh  offal,  and  lowered  to  tho  bottom  by  a 
cord  attached  to  a  float  to  mark  the  location.  The 
American  XiObator  {H.  anurieanut),  found  from  Labra- 
dor to  New  Jersey,  has  been  caught  so  much  that  not- 
withstanding stringent  laws  regulating  time  of  catching 
and  sixe  of  lobsters  caught^  they  ayerajtc  smaller  from 
year  to  year,  and  it  seema  almost  incredible  that  lob- 
stera  were  formerly  taken  weighing  nearly  40  pounds. 

IiOcust.  The  grasshoppers  with  long  horns 
( antenna; },  of  which  the  Itatydid  is  an  example, 
are  scientifically  Locvstidae ;  but  the  grasshop- 
pers with  short  antennae,  known  scientifically  aa  Acrul- 
idaf,  are  the  locusla  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  in  tho 
numerous  works  on  destructive  locusts.  The  seven- 
teen-year cicada  is  also  often  wrongly  called  a  locust. 
True  locusts  lArrididaf)  form  the  largest  family  of 
orthopterous  insects.  These  herbivorous  inserts  mainly 
rest  upon  the  ground,  and  their  stridulation  is  usually 
due  to  rubbing  the  bind  thighs  sgainst  the  outer  edges 
of  the  wing-eovcrs.  The  Bock7  Honnttln  Iiocnst 
( CaloplfjiuK  gprftug),  1  ^  inches  long,  ravaged  the 
I'nited  .States  between  the  Rocky  Monntaina  and 
the  Mississippi  River  particularly  during  the  early 
history  of  that  region,  and  the  U.  S.  Entomological 
Commission  was  organised,  in  1877,  to  study  these  in- 
sects. These  muscula^  gregarious  locusts,  strong  in 
flight,  migrate  in  clouds  and  destroy  every  green  leaf 
before  them.  Thfl  very  similar  Bed-lened  ZiOcUt 
(Cofoplenu*  frmur-rvbrum)  is  distributed  throughout 
the  eastern  United  States.  Tropical  locusts  arc  often 
very  large,  some  having  a  wing  spread  of  nine  inches. 

Loon,  '  A  name  correctly  applied  only  to 
divers  of  the  genus  Urinator,  all  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  walk  with  difficulty,  but 
swim  very  rapidly;  are  hiack  or  slaty  above,  speckled 
with  white  in  summer,  and  white  beneath:  have  a  hind 
toe,  webbed  feet,  and  very  short  tail  feathers,  and 
usually  lay  two  brown  spotted  eggs  in  a  roughly 
formed  nest  near  the  water.  The  Common  Iioon  or 
Great  Northern  Diver  (  UHnator  imber),  30  inrhea  long, 
breeda  from  latitude  42  degrees  ncrthward,  going  south 
as  far  as  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  in  winter.  It  is  such  a 
quick  diver  that  it  sometimes  escapes  the  shot  by  diving 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  flash  of  a  gun. 


Cakada  Ltkx. 


Lynx.  The  popular  and  scientific  name  of 
cat-like  animals,  rather  larger  than  the  domestic 
cat,  having  a  short  tail  and  tufted  ears.  Lynxes 
are  more  or  lesa  mottled  brownish  or  gray,  lighter  be- 
reath  the  body.  They  are  all  savage  in  dtapaaition  and 
prey  upon  smatier  animals,  doing  much  damage  to 
sheep,  lambs,  and  poultry.  They  climb  treea  readily 
and  frequent  rocky  places  in  forests.  The  Boropean 
Lynx  (Lf/nx  lynjr),  found  in  central  and  northern  E::- 
ropo  and  in  northern  Asia,  is  over  two  feet  in  bod^ 
length  and  has  sharp-pointed  ears  and  a  longer  tail 
than  most  lynxes.  Tho  Canada  Lynx  (Lynx  canodcn- 
Klfi),  once  distributod  in  forests  from  Maine  to  Alaska, 
but  now  rare  in  esstern  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  is  over  a  yard  long.  incl')dlng  the  tail.  The 
somewhat  smaller  Bay  Lynx  or  Wildcat  (Lj/nx  ntfvt) 
is  found  from  northern  Georgia  to  HaiMr~^nd  ia 
rare  in  many  thinly  .etUed  ^t^^^  byTjOOglC 
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l^yn  Bird.  Two  of  the  three  Bpecies  of  the 
ffinuB  Menura,  of  the  family  Menuridac,  Auatra- 
fian  paBserino  birds,  are  -known,  from  the  lyre- 
like form  of  their  tails,  as  lyre  birds.  The  bodies  of  tbeae 
birds  are  about  the  sise  of  that  of  a  small  hen,  but 
the  lone  tail  trivcs  them  a  total  lenclh  of  nearly  a  yard. 
The  tail  luB  two  outer  feathers  that  are  very  heavily 
webbed,  and  curved  tn  the  form  of  the  borna  of  a 
lyre.  The  rest  of  the  tail  feathers,  representinR  the 
strings  of  the  lyre,  are  very  abnortnali  and  are  thinly 
furnished  vith  hair-like  barbs. 

Hackarel.  A  name  applied  especially  to  cer- 
tain teleost  (acanthoplerygid)  iishes  of  the 
family  Scombridac.  The  common  mackerel 
( SeoMber  tcontbrut),  an  important  food  fish  of  both 
sides  of  the  north  Atlantic,  rarely  attaining  a  lenfcth 
of  IS  inches,  makes  extensive  mieratione  slons  the 
coast,  at  or  near  the  surface,  in  immense  schools  that 
Bometimes  contain  thousands  of  barrels  of  fish.  Some 
years  mackerel  are  abundant,  other  years  rare.  The 
neater  part  of  their  food  consists  of  small  crustaees, 
Dnt  they  eat  spawn  of  lobsters  and  of  flshes,  young 
fishes,  even  of  their  own  species,  and  the  middle  of 
large  jcllyflshes.  They  are  taken  with  young  fish  for 
bait,  but  will  bite  at  almost  any  shining  object.  Be- 
sides the  common  mackerel  the  better  known  North 
American  kinds  are:  the  chub- mackerel,  big-eyed  mack- 
erel, bull  mackerel  or  thimhle-eye  (frotnhtr  eoliag)  of 
(he  Atlantic  coant;  the  frigate  mackerel  (Avria  tkaiard) 
of  warm  seas  which  rarely  appears  off  the  New  England 
coast;  the  h  or  so  mackerel,  or  tunny  (Thunnui  lAynntis), 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Hagpie.  A  collpttive  name  for  all  birds  of 
the  genua  Pica.  They  are  related  to  the  crows, 
which  they  resemble  in  their  omnivorous  habita, 
audacity,  and  cunning.  The  Bnropean  Migple,  or  Pie 
IPiea  pi^a),  of  which  the  somewhat  larger  magpia  of 
western  North  America,  formerly  auppoaed  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate species  IPiea  kud»oniea),  but  now  regarded  as  ■ 
variety,  ia  a  bird  of  about  20  inchea  total  length,  of 
which  over  one  halt  la  of  the  lonff  tail.  Its  color  la 
histroua  black,  with  belly,  ihoutders,  and  edges  of  the 
wlnga  white.  Once  common  in  Great  Britain,  Its 
thievish  habita  have  ted  to  its  being  nearly  exterminated. 
The  Tellow-blUed  X^la  (Pica  nvtfotK)  of  central 
California  resembles  the  common  magpie  except  that 
the  bill  and  bare  akin  around  the  eyes  are  yellow. 

ICallard.  The  mallard  (Atuu  hosehat),  the 
wild  form  from  which  domestic  ducks  were 
derived,  is  found  throughout  the  northern  hemi- 
aphere,  reaching  in  winter  ss  far  south  an  the  Isthmus 
of  Pansma,  Egypt,  and  India,  but  in  summer  rimming 
the  Arctic  regions,  or  oftentimes,  in  America,  breed- 
ing in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  mal- 
lard duck  is  20  to'25  inches  long;  the  mate  with  bril- 
liant metallic  green  neck,  rich  chestnut  cheat,  a  collar 
of  pure  white  and  a  rhomboldsl  violet  spot  on  each 
wing:  the  female  has  the  wing-spot  like  the  male,  but 
is  otherwise  with  yellowish  or  buff  variations.  The 
mother  duck  lines  her  rather  rude  nest  with  down 
from  her  breast,  and  her  clutch  is  of  from  9  to  11 
eggs,  which  batch  in  28  days,  the  youni;  beinc  cared 
for  by  the  mother  vntll  full  grown  and  feathered.  The 
word  mallard  ia  atill  aometimes  used  in  its  original 
sense  for  the  male  or  drake;  ducli  for  the  female. 

Kanati,  or  Bea-cow  {Manatua).  An  aquatic, 
gr^arious    mammal,    of    the    order  Sirenia, 

nearly  related  to  the  duffong,  and  found  in  frtsh 
water  and  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa  (I  spe- 
eies)  and  of  tropical  America  (2  or  3  species).  It  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  whale,  has  paddlp-formed  fore 
limbs,  no  hind  limbs,  a  horizontally  flntlened  tail,  very 
small  eyes,  and  reaches  a  length  of  eight  feet.  Beneath 
its  wrinkled,  black  skin  is  a  layer  of  blubber,  which 
contains  no  free  oil,  as  does  that  of  the  whale.  It  linn 
a  large  number  of  molar  or  grinding  teeth,  which  are 
replaced  from  before  backwards  during  life,  being  worn 
away  by  Its  food,  which  consists  of  water  plants  mixed 
with  Band.  The  (wo  lobe-like  halves  of  Its  tipper  Up, 
beset  with  atont  bristles,  move  Independently  and  aided 
by  the  fore  limbs,  draw  the  food  Into  Its  month. 

Uandrlll  {CynocfpUalus  mormon).  The 
mandrill  is  one  of  the  West  African  baboona, 
the  lowest  family  of  the  catarrhine  anthropoid 
apea.  The  bridge  of  its  nose  is  red,  and  it  hns  blue 
ridgea  on  the  muxzle.  Ifandrills  are  omnivorous,  gre- 
sanons,  feroclona  apes,  with  large  face,  prominent 
brow-ridges,  and  very  short  tall.    The  naked  ischial 


callosities  of  the  ramp  of  adult  males  are  bright  red, 
more  intense  when  the  animal  is  excited,  and  ue  man- 
drill, which  is  ofteh  seen  in  zoolosical  gardens,  la  re- 
puhiive  in  looks  and  liabits. 

Xarmoset.  Marmosets  are  platyrrhine  mon- 
keys of  the  family  Bapalidae,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  genera  Bapale  (7  species)  and  Midtu 
(14  species),  an  from  tropical  America.  They  are  the 
amalleat  of  monkeys,  about  as  large  as  sqnlrrela,  sott- 
fnrred  and  usually  have  a  mane.  The  long  tall  Is 
hairy,  ringed,  and  not  prehensile,  althongh  their  habita 
are  arboreal. 

Marten.  Martens  are  carnivorous  mammals 
of  the  genus  Muatcla,  nearly  related  to  the 
%i  canelH.  The  American  Marten  or  Sable 
(Slustela  amerieana),  an  Important  fur-bearing  animal, 
was  once  abundant  in  the  Atlantio  States  from  Maine 
to  Virginia,  but  has  become  rare  except  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  British  America.  It  fs  about  18  inches  lonE, 
excl&stvo  of  its  bushy  tail,  and  ia  trapped  in  simply 
constructed  deadfalls  baitea  with  any  kind  of  meat,  a 
piece  of  fiah,  or  a  bird's  bead.  The  UbarttB  flanla 
(.tf««r#fa  tibeUtna),  with  black  fur,  and  the  British 
Pine  BCartMi  (JfiMtels  martss),  dark  brown  with  a 
bmwnUh-yellow  throat,  are  the  Earopeaa  represanta- 
tires, 

Martin.  A  name  applied  to  swallows  {Hir- 
vndinidac) ,  but  especially  with  a  modifying  pre- 
fix, to  certain  well-known  kinds.  All  are 
valuable  Insectivorous  birds,  with  long  wings  and  of 
rapid  flight.  The  Purple  SCartla  (Proffne  aubia)  often 
nests,  several  pairs  (ngether,  in  the  same  box  provided 
for  it;  the  Band  Kartln,  or  bank  swallow  {RtpaHa 
ripario^.a  smaller  sort  found  In  North  America,  Europe 
and  Asia,  digs  deep  holes  in  sand  banka  In  which  to 
build  its  nest;  the  Earopeaa  Hoaw  Martla  (ChOtdm 
itr&W)  attaches  its  nests  to  the  eavea  of  houses. 
Shakespeare  wrote  (Uacbetfa,  act  1,  ae.  6)  of  the  last 
species: — 

"No  hitty,  frieae. 
Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  hia  pendent  bed  and  proeroant  cradle." 

Meadow  Lark.  Ikfeadow  Larks  are  American 
birds  of  the  genus  Stumella,  belonging  to  the  ■ 
troupiftis  ilcteridae),  near  relatives  of  orioles, 
red-winged  blackbirds,  and  bobolinks,  the  name  lark 
being  here  a  misnomer.  The  Common  Meadow  Lark 
(^turnelfa  magna)  of  eastern  North  America  is  about 
10  inchea  long,  including  about  inches  length  of 

tail,  fs  brownish  streakea  with  black  above  and  chiefly 
yellow  below,  but  with  a  black  irregular  crescent  on 
the  breast.  The  Western  Meadow  Lark  (SturneUa 
nrffUfta),  from  Itlinoia  westward  to  the  Paeiflc,  Is 
similar  to  Its  eastern  congener,  but  has  «  much  sweeter 
song. 

Milk  Snake.  The  milk  snake,  or  house 
snake,  of  the  northern  United  States  is  a  color 

variety  of  the  Southern  States  corn  snake,  or  red 
snake  (Ophibolvr  doliatug),  a  very  variable  non-poison- 
ous species,  3  feet  long,  marked  with  brown  blotches 
bordered  with  black.  The  milk  snake,  generally 
known  In  New  England  aa  spotted  adder,  has  an 
arrow-shaped  brown  spot  on  the  top  of  the  hesd;  the 
head  of  the  corn  snake  is  red. 

Mink  ( Putorius  viaon )  A  black  or  dark 
brown  amphibious  mammal,  15  to  18  inches  long 
exclusive  of  its  bushy  tail,  and  related  to  the 
weasels.  Its  food  Is  mainly  frogs  and  molluaks,  but 
it  will  eat  flesh  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  It  nests  In 
burrows  In  banks  of  streams,  producing  five  or  six 
young  each  April.  Minks  are  caught  in  deadfalls  and 
steel  traps,  fresh  fish  being  used  as  bait.  They  have 
been  bred  In  captivity  for  their  valuable  fur,  which 
consists  of  a  dense,  soft  under-fur  mixed  with  long, 
lustrous  hsirs. 

Minnow..  A  term  loosely  applied  in  the 
I'nitcd  States  to  almost  any  small  fresh-water 
lish,  and  sometimes  to  those  found  in  salt  water. 
The  genus  Notropis,  of  the  so-called  minnow  family 
Cypritiidaf,  numbera  upwards  of  100  species,  all  con- 
fined to  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  have  been  termed  American  minnows  or  shiners. 
1'hey  are  of  no  importance  as  food  fishes  for  nan,  but 
are  useful  ns  food  for  the  larger  predatorr  fishes,  and 
aa  bait  In  flsbing.  r\{^(^\r> 
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Mtte  (Acarina).  Mites  an  near  relatives  of 
the  spiders,  but  have  the  Uioruc  and  abdomen 
fused  together  to  form  a  more  or  less  rounded 
hoij,  and  are  uiually  uobU.  8oiii«  mites  ar«  iciven- 
gers,  others  infest  pUnts,  and  manjr  are  parasites  of 
other  animals.  The  Ticks  (Ixodidae),  parasitic  on 
larjter  animals,  are  conveyors  of  disease.  The  Osttta 
Ticks  (Margaroput)  in  warmer  regions  Infect  cattle 
with  ft  protozoan  blood'parasite,  csnsing  Texas  fever. 
The  Itcb  Hits  iSareoptf  eeabiei).  s  microscopic  spe- 
cies that  burrows  in  the  human  skin,  giving  rise  to  the 
itch.  The  Bed  Spider  {Tetrani/ehu*  telariut),  a  minute 
species  that  spina  webs,  attacks  indoor  cultivated  plants. 
Chicken  Xites  (Dtrmanj/ttut  ffoUinat)  often  swarm 
under  the  perches  of  ill-kept  henhouses,  and  attack  the 
poultry  at  night.  Hsrrest  Kites  {Leptua  in-itaTu) 
known  as  jiggers  or  ckigoes  in  the  sonthera  and  west- 
ern United  States,  burrow  in  the  bnnisn  skin,  causing 
serere  itching.  The  minaU,  white  Snsir  KIM  (Ttrro- 
fI|rpft«M  aaeekari)  infests  raw  or  nnreflned  sugar  in 
nnmsDsd  Buml>ers,  sometiiBes  estimated  to  excMo  100,- 
000  to  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  causes  grocer's  iteh. 

Xoccaain  Snake  {Xnciatrodon  piacivorua). 
A  dangerous  venomous  snake  of  tiie  south  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  states  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
TaDer,  eloselr  related  to  the  copperhe&d,  also  known  as 
the  water  Hoccasla  from  its  aquatio  habits,  and  as  the 
Cotton-mouth  from  the  whiteness  of  its  noadi.  It  is 
abont  4  feet  long;  dark  ohestnnt  brown,  with  the  head 
purpllah  black. 

Hole.  Genera]  name  for  the  small  insectiv- 
orous mammals  of  the  family  Talpidae,  of 
which  there  are  seven  genera  and  numerous 
aiMcIea,  all  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
have  short  fore  limbs  and  burrow  in  the  ground;  thpir 
fur  Is  dense  and  velvety;  they  have  no  external  ear, 
and  tlieir  ores  are  ntdimentcry.  The  Common  Mole 
of  the  northern  United  States  (SetUopa  aqvatietu)  is 
dark  lead-colored  abo^  Paler  beneatii;  abont  4  inches 
ktng.  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  shorter  than  the 
heao;  burrows  ganeries  Jnst  beneath  the  ground,  often 
to  the  injurj  of  lawn^  in  Its  search  for  insects  and 
earthworms.  The  Star-Moa«d  MOls  (Condytura  crMata) 
of  the  northern  United  States  Is  blackish,  with  slendw 
bead,  the  nose  tipped  with  a  circle  of  fleshy  projoetions, 
and  the  tail  longer  than  tbe  head. 

Konkey.  A  general  name  given  to  many 
long-tailed  anthropoid  primates;  certain  mon- 
keys with  long  bushy  tails  are  called  marmosets, 
and  others  with  dog-like  faces  are  termed  baboons. 
Large  monkeys  are  often  apoken  of  as  apes,  though 
this  name  ia  best  restricted  to  the  short-tailed  man. 
like  Icinds.  The  apea  and  monkevs  together  namber 
about  212  species.  They  are  divided  into  two  great 
groups:  the  catarrhinea  and  platyrrhines.  Tbe  catsr- 
rhine  monkejrs  are  confined  to  the  old  world;  their  nos- 
trils are  close  together  and  point  downward,  and  they 
have  B2  teeth.  Those  catarrhines  that  have  long  tails 
do  not  nse  them  as  prehensile  organs.  The  platyrrhlne 
monkeys  are  found  only  in  the  new  world;  their  nostrils 
are  wide  apart  and  directed  outwards,  and.  with  the 
exception  of  the  marmosets,  they  have  SS  teeth.  The 
tall  fs  generally  long;  often  prehensilt*. 

Hooae  or  Elk  {Alces  machlis).  This  largest 
of  deer,  clumsy,  heavy,  short-necked,  with  long 
head  and  broad  ears,  small  eyes,  big  upper  lip 
hanging  over  the  lower  one,  and  far  from  a  deer-like 
aspect,  is  the  largest  game  animal  of  North  America 
and  Europe.  It  reaches  a  height  of  eight  feet  at  the 
withers,  and  is  clothed  with  long,  coarse,  brownish 
hair.  Its  nearest  relative  is  the  reindeer,  but,  unlike 
the  latter,  the  male  moose  has  palmate  horns,  which,  in 
old  males,  have  14  snan  each,  weigh  as  much  aa  60 
pounds,  and  are  formidable  weapons.  The  hoofs  are 
also  nsed  aa  weapons.  The  moose,  or  true  elk,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  '  'American  elk" 
{Cerwt  eanadenrU),  an  entirelv  different  animal  and 
preferablv  called  wapiti,  has  a  circumpolar  distribution, 
nsoally  living  in  forests.  Its  American  range  is  from 
ICaine  to  Oregon  and  northward.    (See  Dekb.) 

Kosqnito  {Culicidae).  Mosquitoes  are  small, 
Uood-Bucking  diptera,  occurring  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  T^fost  species  are  crepuscular 
or  noetumalt  a  tew  diamal;  many  kinds  attack  birds 
and  reptiles  as  well  as  mammals,  yet  probably  thtf  nor- 
mal food  of  adult  mosquitoes  is  vegetable.  The  eggs 
of  certain  kinda  are  deposited  in  boat-shaped  masses 
that  float  on  the  water,  but  other  kinda  Ur  tbelr  ecn 


singly.    The  larvae  live  In  fresh  or  brackish  water. 

some  preferring  foul,  others  clear  water.  They 
breathe  air,  coming  often  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
tske  it  in  through  a  tube  at  the  posterior  end  of  tbe 
body.  The  proboscis,  or  biting  organ,  of  the  female 
is  a  penetrating  lance  made  up  of  six  sharp  filaments. 
The  male  mosquito  does  not  bite.  Ifalarial  fever  is 
caused  by  a  blood-parasite  introduced  into  the  human 
system  by  the  bite  of  species  of  Halsrial  Mosqnlto 
(itiopkeleg).  Yellow  fever  Is  transmitted  by  the  Tol- 
low-fever  Hosqolto  iSttgomyia  fatciata),  which  inhab- 
its tbe  warmer  portions  of  the  globe,  and  is  common  in 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as 
Virginia  and  Arkansas.  Elephantiasis,  a  tropical  dis- 
ease, is  also  conveyed  by  the  bite  of  mosquitoes  <rul«x). 
Remedies  against  the  multiplication  of  mosquitoes  con- 
sist in  draining  their  breeding  pools;  in  treatment  of 
these  pools  with  liercsene.  and  in  the  introduction  of 
small  fishes,  their  natural  enemies. 


AxKBicas  Eut.  or  WAmi.  Oervua  caoadenalB. 


lEotii.  Moths  and  butterflies  tweUier  consti- 
tute Uie  order  Lepidoptcra,  or  scale-winded  in- 
sects, the  butterflies  being  diurnal  in  habits  and 
having  knob-tipped  antennae;  the  moths  crepuscular  or 
nocturnal  in  habits,  and  with  antennae  of  various 
forms.  The  North  American  moths  number  about 
6,600  species.  Moths  mostly  pass  the  pupal  state  ia 
cocoons,  often  of  silk,  or  pupate  beneath  the  ground. 
Tbe  larvae  are  commonly  Injurious  to  vegetation. 
Hawk  HotkB  or  Humming-bird  Moths  (SpMngidau'i 
are  heavy  bodied  moths  with  rather  narrow  wings, 
the  caterpillars  of  which  generally  have  a  spine  above 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body;  the  so-called  Tomato 
Worms  and  Tobacco  Worms  are  larvae  of  large  kinds 
of  hawk  moths  {PKlegetKantiuM) .  The  BombyeiM 
Moths  {Bombyeina)  include  soRt6  of  the  largest  moths, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  species,  among  them 
the  Silkworm  Moth  {BovAyx  mori) ;  the  OTpiT  Motk 
{PoTtXttria  dUpar\  and  the  Brown-tall  Moth  (furocfts 
cAfytorrkoss),  both  bombycino  moths  Intoodnoed  Into 
New  England  from  Enrope,  are  very  destructive  to 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  To  tbe  Owlat  MoUu  (VecM- 
dae)  belong  some  of  the  most  Injurious  garden  Insects, 
their  larvae  including  the  various  species  of  cat- 
worms.  The  Measnre-WDrm  Motbs  (OeonwIrUM)  aro 
BO  termed  because  their  caterpillars  progress  by  a 
kind  of  looping  and  seem  to  be  measuring  Uie  surface 
beneath  them.  The  smallest  moths  (TineitNa)  include 
those  species  of  Tinea  which  attack  clothing,  carpets, 
furs,   and  food. 

Kouflon.  Closely  related  to  the  domestic 
sheep  [Ovia  ariea),  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
known, are  about  12  kinds  of  wild  sheep,  <rf 
which  three  species  are  called  mouflona.  Uonflona  are 
gregarious  ruminants,  in  general  appearance  and  In 
the  form  of  their  boms  recalling  abeep,  but  thoy  aro 
hair-clad  rather  than  woolly.  The  OomHon  lIoaB— 
(Offs  muafmoii)  inhabits  Corsica  and  Bardlnia,  and 
la  thought  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  Bpaln. 

The  Orpnii  Moofloo  (Ovte  apMon)  fs^  '  " 
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nnnben  on  the  liluid  of  Oypru*.  and  the  other  Hpeeiaa 
orrora  in  the  mouBiKiiiB  of  rentrkl  Aii». 


UoVTum.   Ovts  inuB]inon. 

House.-  The  smallpr  aperies  of  the  rodent 
mammalian  family  Muridae  are  tcDOwn  as  mice, 
the  larger  epeciea  aa  rats.  Mice  are  omnivorous, 
■ometimes  canDibsla,  *nd  are  nocturnal  in  habits. 
The  name  was  originallj'  applied  to  the  house  mouse 
<Jfu«  mtuevtut),  a  native  of  Asia,  which  has  become 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  needs  do 
deicriptioo.  Thougn  commonest  in  buildinKS  and  cul- 
tiratea  fields  it  sometimes  oc<nirs  in  woods.  White 
[albino),  piebald,  and  abnormally  colored  varieties  o( 
the  common  rooose  have  been  bred,  and  have  at  times 
commanded  fanciful  prices. 

Kvllet.  A  name  applied  to  sereral  kinds  of 
teleost  [pereeaocitie)  fishes  of  the  family  Mugilu 
dae.  The  Common  Knllat  (Mugil  capito),  a 
nMriy  erlindrlcal  food  flah  about  a  foot  long,  is  taken 
in  fresh  and  salt  water  from  Scandlnaria  to  the  Cape 
of  Cktod  Hope.  It  feedi  on  organic  matter  found  in 
mad.  In  the  United  States  the  name  mallet  is  rather 
loosely  applied  to  a  number  of  catastomld  and  eyprlnld 
fishes  (t«Ie««t«),  but  more  especially  to  Uugii  ceph^m, 
not  only  found  in  Enrope,  but  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  America  from  Cape  Cod  to  Braiil  and  on  the  Pscifle 
coast  from  Honterey  to  Chile.  It  is  from  one  to  two 
feet  long,  dark  bluish  above  and  pale  yellowish  below, 
with  silvery  sides  and  dark  stripes  along  each  row  of 
scales.  Bed  Mullets  are  small  marine  and  brackish 
water  food  fishes  of  tropical  regions,  extending,  how- 
ever, to  northern  Europe.  There  are  about  50  species: 
they  belong  to  the  teleost  {acanthopttrypid)  family 
UvUidae,  and  feed  on  minute  animals  and  decomposing 
matter. 

Husk  Ox  (Ovibot  moschatu^).  -This  grega- 
rioufl  ruminant  mammal  has  habits  and  structure 
somevhat  like  the  sheep,  but  is  of  the  size  of 
smsU  cattle;  it  forms  a  subfamily  (Ovibovinae)  of  Its 
own.  It  is  called  also  musk-sheep  and  musk-bulTalo. 
It  once  ranged  through  northern  Europe  as  far  south 
aa  the  plains  of  Qermany  and  France,  and  in  North 
America  to  Virginia,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  North 
American  continent  north  of  60  degrees  latitude. 

Xnakrat  or  Hnsqnash  [Fiber  zibethicua). 
A  rodent  belonging  to  the  Muridae,  is  found 
from  the  northern  barrens  of  BritiBh  America 

to  the  beondaries  of  Uexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Padfic  lu  length,  ezclnaire  of  its  laterally  fiat- 
tened,  nearly  naked,  acalv  tail,  U  about  a  foot;  it  la 
dark  brown,  almost  black  above,  and  gray  beneath. 
Both  sexes  hare  large  Ingninsl  glsnds  of  which  the 
secrstim  has  a  mnakjr  odor,  whence  ttie  name  muskrat. 

XtuwaL  8*lt  water  musielg  are  bivalve  mol- 
Imka  of  flw  fuiilj  MjftiUdtte.  Th«  Bdlble 


XtiBsel  (Mytilus  edulit)  2  to  3  inches  long, 
a  native  of  the  temperate  shores  of  Europe,  la  an 
immigrant  in  North  America  north  of  Cape  Hatteras 
end  on  the  Padfic  coast.  Its  riiell  is  black  on  the 
outside,  bluish  on  the  inside.  Trssb-iTitsr  Mnsssls,  also 
called  clams,  are  bivalve  molluaks  of  the  famiy  t7nfon- 
idat.  The  thicker  kinds  of  their  pearly  ^ella  are 
used  to  make  buttons,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value 
are  found  in  river  clams. 

Nautilus.  Cephalopod  mollusks  with  a  flat, 
spirally  coiled,  many-chambered  shell,  immensely 
abundant  in  earlier  geologic  periods, — over  2,000 
fossil  species  of  the  family  being  known;  now  repre- 
fipnted  by  about  six  livine  forms,  natives  of  eastern 
oceans,  commonly  called  Pearly  Hfeotllu,  from  the 
inner  lining  of  the  shell. 

Night  Hawk  {Chordeiles  virginianua) .  A 
bird  of  the  goatsucker  family  [Caprimulgidae) , 
i-elated  to  the  whip-poor-will,  occurring  through- 
out North  America:  about  9  iocbea  long,  mottled  black, 
gray  and  buffy  with  a  white  spot  on  the  throat;  flying 
in  flocks  at  evening,  catching  insects  with  videly  open 
month.  It  builds  no  nest,  laying  two  eggs  on  the 
ground  or  In  stumps. 

Nightingale  [Dauliae  luacinia).  A  small 
Old  World  warbler,  about  7  inches  long,  fa- 
mous since  ancient  times  for  its  exquisite  song. 
It  is  a  shy,  inconapicuouB,  woodland  bird,  wintering  in 
Africa,  visiting  Europe  and  western  Asia  in  aummer. 

Noddy  (AnoiM  atolidua).  A  sea  bird  related 
to  the  tern,  common  on  tropical  coasts,  so  named 
because  it  exhibits  so  little  fear  of  man  as  to 
appear  stupid. 

Ocelot  {Felia  pardalia).  An  American  mam- 
mal of  the  cat  family  found  from  Texas  to  Para- 
guay, also  called  Tiger  Cat,  and  sometimea 
leopard.  It  is  a  woodland  animal,  8  feet  long,  hunt- 
ing  small  animals  and  birds  at  night.  Other  species 
called  ocelots  occur  in  South  America. 

Octopua,  Devil  Pish.  A  cephalopod  mollusk 
with  a  nearly  spherical,  sac-shaped  body,  two 
conspicuous  eyes,  and  a  large  mouth  surrounded 
by  8  long  arms  provided  with  suekers,  with  ^lidi 
it  seises  fish  Sod  other  sea  animals  upon  whidi  it  feeds. 
There  are  nearly  100  species,  found  In  all  oceana — 
some  Padflo  coast  apedea  having  aa  aria  apmd  of  15 
feet. 

Okapl  {Ocapia  johnatoni).  An  African  rumi- 
nant mammal  very  closely  related  to  the  giraffe, 
but  with  much  shorter  neck  and  fore  legs,  dis- 
covered in  the  Congo  Free  State  in  1900  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnaton.  It  resembles  a  large  deer  in  sise  and  form 
and  is  atrikingly  colored,  the  forehead  betn^  bright 
red,  the  cheeks  yellowish  white,  the  body  reddish  with 
the  haunches  and  upper  portions  of  the  legs  marked 
with  sebra-like  whitish  stripes,  and  the  lower  paru  of 
the  lees  white. 


TouMo  Musk  Ox. 


Opossum  (Didelphia  virginiana).  A  North 
American  marsupial  mammal,  occurring  from 
New  Toric  to  California  and  southward,  about 
tlta  slss  of  a  est,  with  a  long;  aealy, 
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»  poInt«d  note:  dwelling  in  trees,  hunting  at  night; 
Utuuc  upon  insects,  small  animals,  and  Dirds.  The 
oposaum  ia  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  feigning  death 
irben  Gangbt,  and  with  one  exception  is  the  only  genni 
of  ponched  mammala  outside  of  the  Australian  region — 
the  ronng  being  carried  by  their  mother  ia  a  pouch  for 
2  months  after  birth.  Some  20  more  Species  of  epos- 
sums  occur  in  South  America. 

Orang-'D'taii  (8imia  satyrua).  A  large  man- 
like ape,  4i  feet  high  when  erect,  native  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  ranking  below  the  chim- 
pantee  and  gorilla,  IiTfng  In  trees,  and  mfasistinK 
Upon  fruits,  nuts,  and  tender  plants.  It  is  a  prfmia 
farorlts  in  menageries,  diaplaying  remarkable  powers  of 
imitatton  and  atmoat  hnman  actions  such  as  dressing 
in  clothes,  sitting  at  table,  and  eating  food  with  fork 
and  spoon. 

Oiiola  (Icterus).  Some  40  species  of  beau- 
tiful singing  birds  of  the  New  World,  related  to 
the  blacKbirds,  building  suspended,  poui!h-Iike 
neata  of  closely  woven  fibers.  The  Baltimore  OrioU 
(/.  ealbuia),  so  named  because  ita  colors  corresponded 
with  the  orange  and  black  of  Lord  Baltimore's  livery, 
is  common  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  Orchard 
Oriole  (/.  tpurius),  a  fine  songster,  but  slightly  smaller 
and  less  conspicuously  colored,  has  a  similar  range. 

Otter.  A  fish-eating  mammal  of  the  weaael 
family,  living  along  lakes  and  streams,  highly 
prized  for  its  fur.  The  North  American  Otter 
(Lutra  canadeiuU)  about  8  feet  long,  tail  IS  Inches. 
Is  most  abundant  In  British  America.  The  Sea  Otter 
(Lalax  hUrit),  a  most  valuable  fur  animal,  more 
stoutly  built,  with  a  woolly  undercoat,  formerlj  abun- 
dant, is  now  nearly  extinct  in  Alaska. 

Ounce  (Felia  uncia).  A  large,  thick-furred 
cat,  adapted  to  life  in  the  cold  mountain  regions 
of  Asia,  about  equal  to  the  leopard  in  size,  living 
upon  smaller  animala,  never  attacking  man. 

Owl  (Bubonidae,  Strigidae).  A  well-marked 
group  of  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  containing 
about  200  species,  found  nearly  throughout  the 

world,  nsnstlr  solitary,  preying  chiefly  upon  mice, 
moles,  and  other  small  injurious  animals,  and  hence 
generally  beneficial  to  man.  The  Ortat  Homed  Owl 
{Btifto  virginianiu),  the  largest  and  boldest  common 
species.  22  inches  long,  is  abundant  throughout  the 
continent.  The  slightly  larger  Snowy  Owl  iSyrlea 
nt/ctea),  25  inches  long,  breeding  from  Labrador  north- 
ward, visits  the  northern  United  Slates  in  winter.  The 
Long-eared  Owl  (A  »\o  vtHgonianua) ,  15  inches  lonir, 
common  from  Manitoba  southward  and  eastward,  nest- 
ing in  holes  in  trees  or  in  old  crows'  npsts,  ie  very  do- 
structive  to  miee.  The  Short-eared  Owl  [Aain  aeri/ii- 
trinut),  15  Inches  long,  almost  cosmopolitan,  lives  and 
nests  in  marahea.  The  Barred  or  Hoot  Owl  (Syrnium 
nebulofum),  common  from  Manitoba  southward  and  east- 
ward, is  familiar  by  rpason  of  its  hooting  call.  The 
solemn  visaged  Bam  Owl  (,fitHx  pratineola),  17  inches 
long,  rauKes  from  New  York  southeastward  to  Mexico. 
The  Screecb  Owl  [ Mrgasenpa  aaio > .  only  10  inchca 
long,  is  known  everywhere  from  Minnesota  eastward 
and  southward  on  account  of  ita  weird  cry.  The  Bur- 
rowing Owl  (Speotpta  cnnieularia) ,  10  inches  long,  of 
Roclcy  Uoantain  plains,  lives  in  the  burrows  of  prairie 
dogs  and  squirrels,  but  the  storr  that  these  owls, 
prairie  dogs,  and  rattlesnakes  live  together  is  a  myth, 

Oyster  (Ostrea).  A  marine  bivalve  mollusk, 
growing  near  shore,  in  12  to  5a  feet  of  water  in 
nearly  all  oceans, — there  being  upwards  of  50 
species,  the  most  common  of  which  are  O.  nVjrfnfana  of 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  O.  edulii  of 
Europe,  both  of  which  are  exlpneivelv  cultivated  in 
specially  prepared  beds  for  the  markets.  Orster  cul- 
ture was  probably  first  practised  by  the  Rnmnnn. 

Parrot  (Paillacidae).  A  family  of  350  spe- 
cies of  birds,  chiefly  tropical,  none  occurring  in 
£urope,  China,  or  the  Philippines,  of  striking 
fonn  and  ptumaice,  some  of  which  possess  remarkable 
powers  of  imitating  the  human  voice.-  Only  one  species, 
the  Carolina  Parrot  or  Parakeet  (Conuru$  caroIincMis), 
occurs  in  the  United  States  and  is  now  confined  to 
Boutbem  Florida. 

Partridge.  A  name  popularly  given  to  many 
hen-like  game  birds  iTetraonidac) .  The  true 
partridge  (Perdix  cinerea)  is  the  common  game 


bird  of  Great  Britain,  In  New  England  the  rutted 
grouse  (Bonua  umbellui)  is  called  partridge,  while 
farther  south  the  bob  white  or  quail  (Colinm)  receives 
the  name,  and  the  ruSed  grouse  is  called  pheaaant. 
There  are  several  species  of  true  partridgea  and  qnoili 
in  the  southeastern  United  States  and  ACexico.  (See 
Obqubb,  QUliL.) 

Peccary  (Dteofyles).  A  small  forest-dvelting, 
hoofed  mammal,  allied  to  the  awine,  but  with 
more  slender  legs,  no  visible  tail,  and  only  three 
toes  on  the  hind  feet  The  Collared  Peccary  (i>.  tor- 
gttatut),  14  inches  high,  38  Inches  long,  living  in  paim 
or  small  parties,  ranges  from  Arkansas  and  Texas  to 
Patagonia.  The  larger  White-lipped  Peccary  (O.  lab- 
ial us)  occura  in  vast  herds  from  Central  America  to 
Paraguay. 

Pelican  (Pelecanus).  A  large  flsh-eatuig 
bird  with  an  immense  bill  provided  with  a  pouch 
used  as  a  scoop  net  for  catching  fish.  The  wMte 
Pelican  (P.  oyioerolahtt) ,  abundant  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean reeion,  5  to  6  feet  lonn,  wing  spread  9  to  10  feet, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients.     The  American  White 


Peucak. 


Pelican  (P.  erilhrorhi/ncug)  of  the  Western  and  South' 
ern  states  is  very  simitar.  The  smaller,  more  active 
Brown  Pelican  (P.  ftueut)  is  common  on  warm  coasts 
of  North  and  South  America. 

Perch  (Percidae).  A  large  family  of  north- 
ern fresh  water  fishes.  The  Tellow  Perch 
(Perm  flavescens),  10  to  15  inches  long,  of  the 
Eastern  States,  is  an  excellent  pan  fish.  The  ^Uce  Perch 
or  Wall-eyed  Pike  (Utizoattdinn  vitreum)  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  Lake  Michigan  and  northward,  a  valuable 
food  fish,  1  to  3  feet  long,  is  distributed  In  miDiont 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Petrel.  A  wandering,  tube-nosed,  oceanic  bird, 
most  abundant  in  southern  seas,  some  apparently 
visiting  land  only  at  nesting  season.  The  Stormy 
Petrel  or  SCother  Carey's  Chicken  (ProcellaKa  (mIo- 
aiea),  about  6  inches  long,  the  smallest  of  web-footed 
birds,  breeds  on  NorweEian  and  British  coasts. 

Pheasant  {Pkasianua  colchicus).  A  game 
bird,  related  to  the  peacock  and  turkey,  native 
of  Asia,  now  naturalized  in  Europe,  particularly 
in  Enftland,  where  it  is  reared  in  Kreat  numbers.  The 
Oolden  Pheaaant  (Thaumatea  pieta)  and  the  Stiver 
Pheaaant  (£upIocomtM  vfetlutaerut)^  both  brilliant 
Chinese  species,  are  reared  in  avianes.  The  Argns 
Pheasant  (Argtuiamu  ffiffanUm)  is  a  heantifal  sonth 
Asian  species. 

Pike  (Eaox).  A  slender,  long-snouted,  very 
voracious,  fresii-water,  game,  and  food  fish.  The 
Common  Pike  (E,  titctus),  rangiiqr  from  Kipw 
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York  weatvard  and  northward,  is  2 ',4  to  4  feet  long 
and  BomctimeB  weigbs  40  pounds.  The  splendid 
Hiukalliuige  (£.  mutquinonin/) ,  larfcest  of  all.  attains 
6  feet  ni  length  and  75  pounds  weight.  The  well- 
known,  gamy  Eastflra  Pluarel  (£.  reliciUatut) ,  30 
inches  long,  is  common  in  ponds  east  of  tbe  AUeghanies 
from  Maine  to  Alabama. 

Pintail  (Dafila  acuta).  A  duck  common  to 
northern  Europe  and  America,  breeding  from 
Iowa  and  IlIinoiB  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  So  named 
from  the  long  and  aharp  central  feathers  of  the  tail. 
(See  plate  of  DUc-KH.} 


•PCMA. 


Plover.  A  k''""P  of  abmit  75  species  of 
wading  birds,  widely  distributed  over  the  world. 
The  (folden  Plover  (Charadriua  dominicus), 
10  inches  long,  found  throughout  North  America,  also 
In  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  is  a  well-known 
Rame  bird. 

Porcupine.  True  Old  \Vorld  porcupines  are 
burrowing  rodents;  those  found  in  America  live 
in  trees  or  in  clefta  of  rocks.  The  Canada 
Porcaplne  {Erethizon  dornattta)  of  cantern  North  Amer- 
ica, 8  feet  long,  ia  effectively  protected  by  an  array  of 
barbed  ipinei,  loosely  attached  to  ils  skin. 

Porpoise  {Pkocacna  communis) .  An  aquatic 
mammal  related  to  the  whale,  4  to  6  feet 
long,  abundant  in  northern  oceans,  going  in 
schools,  feeding  upon  fish,  once  used  for  food  but  now 
taken  mostly  for  oil  and  leather, 

Portuguese  Han-of-War  {Phymlia  are- 
Ihuaa).  A  colonial  jellyfish  whose  beautifully 
colored  sac-like  float,  about  6  inches  long  and 
filled  with  air,  is  sarmounted  by  a  sort  of  comb,  while 
underneath  are  long  streamers  of  many  shapes,  often 
20  feet  in  length,  some  of  which  are  armed  with  bnt- 
teries  of  stinging  eella  of  sueh  power  as  to  overcnme 
Inrge  flah,  which  are  devoured  for  food.  The  various 
^rape-like  or  thread-like  appendages  are  meuibera  of 
the  colony.  While  common  in  the  tropical  waters  some 
drift  northward  with  the  Onit  Stream  and  are  seen  off 
the  New  England  coast. 

Potato  Beetle  iLepiinoiarsa  decemlincata) . 
A  leaf  beetle  with  a  round  yellow  body  with  black 
stripes,  very  destructive  to  potato  plaiits;  native 
of  Colorado,  but  migrating  eastward  in  19^Q.  reachinit 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  1874 :  now  common  throughout 
the  eastern  United  States  and  also  introduced  in  other 
countries. 

Prairie  Dog  (Cynomya  ludovicianus) .  A 
small,  burrowing  rodent  about  a  foot  Ion;;,  re- 
lated to  the  gophers,  living  in  large  colonies 
called  dog  towns  or  Tillages,  in  the  high  plains  in 
Wyoming  and  east  of  the  Rocky  fountains.  They  are 
▼en  timid,  never  venturing  far  from  their  burrows, 
ana  live  upon  grass  and  roots. 

Ptarmigan  (Lagopus).  An  arctic  bird  of 
the  grouse  family,  brown  and  white  in  summer. 


turning  pure  white  in  winter,  usually  with  feath- 
ered legs  and  feet.  The  WUte  or  Willow  Ptarmigan 
{L.  laffopus)  visits  the  northern  United  States  in  win- 
ter. 

Puma  {Felia  concolor).  Called  also  cougar, 
panther,  catamount,  and  mountain  lion.  A  laige 
cat,  7  feet  long,  weighing  200  pounds,  tawny 
or  reddish  above,  grading  to  nearly  white  below,  rang> 
ing  from  British  America  to  Patagonia,  now  rare  east 
of  the  M ississipi^,  atill  abundant  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; very  destructive  to  cattle,  colts,  and  sheep,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  attacking  man. 

Python.  A  huge,  crushing,  non-venomous 
Old  World  snake  of  the  boa  family,  second  only 
to  the  anaconda  in  size,  dwelling  in  forests,  liv- 
ing upon  small  mammals  and  birds.  The  Begal 
P^on  (P.  reliculatus)  of  the  East  Indian  region  at- 
tains a  length  of  25  feet,  and  the  Bock  Python  (P. 
ttbae)  of  Africa  exceeds  20  feet. 

Quagga  [Equus  guagga).  An  African  zebra- 
like  mammal  more  nearly  resembling  tbe  horse 
than  the  ass,  formerly  only  of  limited  range,  and 
now  thought  to  be  extinct. 

Quail.  The  American  Quail  or  Bobwhite 
( Colinus  virginianus ) .  A  highly  esteemed  game 
bird,  9  inches  long,  occurs  from  the  Great 
Plains  eastward.  It  is  usually  called  partridge  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  true  quail  (Coiur- 
nix),  slightly  smaller,  breeding  abundantly  in  Europe 
and  returning  to  Africa  for  the  winter,  is  caught  in 
immense  numbers  for  the  markets.     (See  Partuidoe.) 

Quetzal  (Pharomacrus  mocinno).  A  Central 
American  trogon,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
birds,  with  the  wings,  chest,  and  throat  metallic 
green,  the  under  portions  brilliant  scarlet,  and  long 
white  tail  feathers  with  a  black  base,  sometimes  over 
3  feet  long,  so  much  prized  In  millinery  that  the  species 
is  becoming  rare. 

Babbit.  A  name  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  all  the  wild  species  of  hares,  but  properly 
belonging  to  the  European  species  (Lepus  cunic- 
vIuk).  The  European  rabbit  is  smaller  than  the  hare, 
with  shorter  limbs,  and  differs  from  it  especially  in  tbe 
fact  that  the  young  are  born  blind.  It  is  very  prolific 
and  the  flesh  is  considered  excellent  food.  Rabbits 
were  introduced  into  Australia  in  1850  and  soon  be- 
came so  abundant  as  to  be  a  plague.  There  are  about 
10  varieties  of  domesticated  rabbits,  among  which  is 
the  Belgian  hare. 

Baccoon  (Procyon  lotor).  A  North  American 
carnivorous  mammal  closely  related  to  the  bears. 
It  is  nl>out  12  inches  high  and  has  long,  yellowish 
gray  fur  with  black  rings  around  the  tiiil.  Haccoona 
are  eBpeoially  nliundant  in  the  southern  United  States, 
where  they  frequent  wooded  swamps  and  forests  bor- 
dering streams. 


Diamond  Rattlxsnarx. 


Battlesnake  (Crotalua  horridua).  A  venom- 
ous American  snake  once  common  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  eastward,  but  now  largely  ex- 
terminated, sometimes  4  feet  in  length,  distinguished  by 
the  rattle  composed  usually  of  6  to  9  horny  ringa,  termi- 
nating the  tall,  with  which  it  almosylnvariably  Aivt 
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warning  before  It  strikes.  The  DUmood  BaManuik*  (0. 
adamajilfva)  of  Florida  is  larger,  sometimes  being  8  feet 
in  length,  and  more  dangerona.  The  small  Friirl* 
EatUMDake  or  MMsaainga  (Siftrurua  eatenatut),  80 
inches  long,  of  the  interior  plains,  is  now  becoming 
rare.  There  are  11  trae  rattlesnaket  and  2  maass' 
MOfu  in  North  America. 

Shea.  The  generic  and  English  name  of  a 
family  of  ostrich-like  birds  of  South  .America. 
The  head  and  neck  of  the  rhea  are  fully  feath- 
ered, the  wings,  which  un  longer  than  those  of  the 
ostrich,  fire  covered  with  long  alendAr  plnmes,  snd  the 
feet  are  three-toed. 


AsiAH  BmKocBBoe.  Toong. 


BhinocOTOs.  A  large,  thick-akinned»  hoofed 
mammal  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a 
horned  snout,  second  only  to  the  elephant  in 
bulk,  though  perhaps  equaled  hy  the  hlppopotannis. 
The  Indian  BUiiookm  <A.  unicornit),  the  largest  of 
■11,  exceeding  10  feet  tn  body  length,  and  standing 
fullT  S  feet  at  the  shoulder,  has  but  1  horn.  Its  ex- 
ceedingly (hick  skin  is  arranged  in  shield-like  fdda. 
Two  smaller  one-horned  species  are  found  in  southern 
Asia  and  adjacent  islands.  The  African  Bhlnoceros 
(A.  bicornii)  of  central  and  eoutbern  Africa,  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  Indian  rhinoceroa.  It  pos- 
sesses two  horns  and  the  skin  is  free  from  folds. 

Bobin.  The  Americaa  Sobin  (ferula 
migratoria),  of  the  thrush  family,  found  every- 
where from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska 
eastward,  is  one  of  the  beet  known  and  most  affec- 
tion ateljr  regarded  of  American  birds.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  Old  World  Eobin  (Eryttiacut  ru&e- 
cola),  which  is  a  warbler,  bat  resembles  it  in  color, 
song,  and  disposition. 


BOOST  MOUTITAIK  OOAT. 


Soeky  SConntaln  Goat  {Oreamnoa  mon- 
tanus).  A  North  American  goat-like  antelope, 
ranging  from  middle  California  northward  to 
Alaska,  much  resernbltng  the  oonimon  goat,  but  more 
sturdy,  usually  weighing  about  100  pounds,  living  at 
high  elevsticins  cesr  the  upper  limit  of  trees,  and  feed- 
ing upon  moBBes,  lichens,  and  shrubs.  It  Is  seldom 
(sken  by  sportsmen,  and  is  rare  in  zoSIogical  gardens, 
though  it  endures  uptiTity  better  than  the  mountain 
sbeep  or  bi^om. 


Salamandw.  A  name  pym  to  tailed  am> 
phihiana  -of  the  order  Undela  and  family  Sola- 
mamiridae.  They  have  a  robust  body,  well  de- 
veloped Umba,  4  and  S  toes,  and  no  external  gUla  In 
the  aduH  form.  Salamanders  are  most  abtuuUot  in 
the  northern  bemisphne^  especially  North  A^f  if. 

Sandpiper.  A  name  applied  to  a  large  nnm- 
her  of  shore  birds  of  the  funily  Beohpaetdae, 
closely  related  to  the  snipes.  They  are  mostly 
birda  which  breed  in  the  Arctic  region  and  go  to 
southern  climates  to  paaa  the  winter. 

Sardine.  A  small  fish  of  the  genus  Clupano- 
don>  allied  to  the  herring.  The  Eim>pean  Sar- 
dine ((7.  pilchardus),  which  is  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  adjoining  ocean,  is  commonly 
pat  np  In  oil  and  canned. 

Scallop.  A  common  bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Pecien,  with  a  fan-shaped  shell.  The 
Conunon  Scallop  {Peeten  irradiaia),  foimd 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Is  about  3U  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  baa  a  hom-oolored  shell.  The  adductor  mas- 
de  of  this  species  is  in  great  demand  as  a  delicacy. 

Scorpion.  A  small,  mostly  tropical,  animal 
of  the  family  Bcorpionidae,  usually  2  to  8 
inches  long,  and  somewhat  reaembling  a  small 
lobster  in  shape.  Soorpiona  have  4  pairs  of  I^a, 
a  pair  of  pincera  much  like  those  of  a  lobster,  and  a 
jointed,  flexible  tail  ending  In  a  abarp  venomous  sting. 
Although  very  painful,  the  sting  Is  rarely  if  ever  fatal 
to  man.  About  80  spiscies  are  North  American,  mostly 
smsll  in  siso  and  coaflned  to  warm  regions. 

Sea  Anemone.  A  marine  coel^terate  ani- 
mal similar  to  the  coral  polyp,  so  named  for  its 
resemblance  to  a  flower, — the  brilliantly  colored 
tPntaclea  expanding  like  petals.  Ther  an  pimetlcallr 
stationary,  but  posaesi  tome  alight  power  of  bmIIob 
over  the  rocks  to  wbidk  th^  ding.  They  a»A  their 
prey,  ahrtmps  or  small  flsb,  br  panlTsiiig  wlUi  the 
pectuiar  lasao  cells  in  the  tentacles. 

Sea  Cucumber  (ffoIotAvrotdea).  A  group 
of  marine  animals  {Echinoderma) t  wi^  a  soft, 
worm-like  body  having  a  tough,  leathery  cover- 
ing, often  cylindrical  in  shape  and  wartv  like  a  cu- 
cumber. The  mouth  Is  surrotinded  by  a  circle  of  food- 
grasping  tentacles.  Locomotion  is  effected  by  alternate 
elongation  and  contraction  of  the  body.  About  flOO 
speciea  sre  knowu.  The  larger  forms  supply  the  Chi- 
nese with  "trepang"  or  bidu-de-mer,  considered  a 
great  ddicacy. 

Sea  Horm  {Rippooamput) .  A  small  fish  of 
the  family  Byngnathidae,  having  a  head  and  nedc 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  horse,  and  a 
flnleas,  prdiensile  tail.  The  bob'  is  covered  with  • 
bony  shell  arranged  in  rings.  Tlie  male  has  a  pouta 
on  the  breaat.  In  which  it  carries  the  eggs  until  th«r 
are  hatched. 

S^al.  True  or  hair  seals  are  fin-footed,  aquatic 
mammals  of  the  family  Phocidae,  numbering 
about  15  species,  mostly  of  cold  seas,  of  whiim 
five  or  six  occur  In  North  American  waters;  among 
them  the  common  harbor  aeal.  ring  seal,  hooded  seal, 
and  the  harp  or  Greenland  seal,  highly  valued  for  oil 
and  leather.    The  "for"  seal  U  »  tea  lion. 

Sea  Idon.  An  aquatic,  pintdped  mammal 
(family  OtarUdae),  closely  related  to  the  seals, 
numbering  9  species,  mostly  Antarctic,  of 
which  8  ocenr  in  the  North  Padflo.  The  Oalifomla 
Son  Uen  (Zalophiu  colVomtentu),  7  feet  loaft  weii^- 
fng  450  pounds.  Is  often  kept  in  captivity.  Walur's 
Sea  Lion  (EumttopioM  steOeri)  of  the  North  Padflc 
largest  of  all,  is  10  feet  long  and  stands  0  feet  hlxfa. 
The  so-called  For  Seal  (CoAotarte  ttrsfiia),  yielding 
beautiful  fur.  Is  found  on  islands  in  Bering  Sea. 

Sea  Turtles  {Chelonidae) .  Four  species  oc- 
cur in  North  American  waters :  the  Loggerbead 
Turtle,  weighing  300  pounds,  of  tropical  seas; 
Kemp's  loggerhead  Turtle  of  the  Oulf  of  Uexco;  the 
Oreen  TnrUe  (Chelcnia  vtyat),  highly  esteemed  for 
food,  rarely  weighing  600  pounds;  and  the  mudi 
smaller  Hawk's-MIl  TnzUe  (O.fmMMte).  ^rtttdi  jiMa 
the  "tortolaa  slutt"  of  eommeroe.     ^  i 
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Baa  Urchin  (Echinoidea) .  A  marine  echino- 
dmn  related  to  the  starfish,  with  spherical, 
iMart-^iaped,  or  disc-shaped  body,  provided 
with  movsbl*  ipinw.  The  bodr  U  tneloaed  in  s  easo 
•f  10  double  ron  of  cAlesreoiu  pUtet,  tha  5  sIternaU 
rvWB  b^f  perforated  to  allow  Ue  exit  of  tb«  feet  or 
lantsdas.  BesldM  there  are  hundreds  of  smBll  tubular 
fast  br  irhldi  ttM  animal  moves  aloac  with  a  rockinc 
BMtlon  and  with  whidi  it  seeures  its  food,  aanallr  sea- 
weed  and  dead  Hah.  Over  800  species  are  known. 

SMtratarjr  Bird  {Serpentarius  aecretarius) . 
A  large  South  Aifrican  bird  having  long  legs, 
a  long  tail,  and  a  crest  of  feathers  protruding 
from  the  back  of  the  head.  It  feeds  upon  reptiles  of 
all  kinds  and  ia  much  prised  on  account  o(  its  bab>'' 
of  killing  sntkea. 

Shrew.  A  small,  insectivorous  mammal  of 
the  family  Sorieidae,  having  much  the  general 
appearance  of  a  mouse,  with  a  long  pointed 
munle  and  soft  for.  Bhrewa  are  very  widely  distrib- 
uted being  found  in  most  parts  of  tha  northern  hem- 
isphere. 

Shrike  {Laniidae).  A  family  of  paaeeriae 
birds  with  habits  like  birds  of  prey,  numbering 
200  apeotes,  mostly  of  the  Old  World;  only  two 
are  American.  The  Oreat  Hoithem  Shrike  or  Bntcber 
Bird  (LaiUtM  bor4alia)  breeds  far  north,  but  mixrates 
•ontbward  in  winter  to  Kansas  and  Virginia.  The 
Lognrhaad  Bbrlka  (Laniut  iKdovicianvt)  common  in 
theBsstem  and  Southern  States  breeds  northward  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  eastward  to  Maine. 

Shrimp  (Crangon  vulgaris).  A  small,  slen- 
der crustacean  with  a  long  tail,  abundant  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  much  prized  for  food  in 
England  and  France.  In  the  United  States  the  lo- 
calied  shrimps  of  the  markets  are  nsuall)'  prawns. 

Skink.  A  lizard  of  the  family  Scinctdae, 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  warm  regions.  There  are  about  60 
genera  and  200  species.  They  bave  abort  limbs  and 
most  of  then  are  terrestrial  and  burrowing.  Several 
speeiee  are  found  In  the  United  States. 

Skunk.  A  carnivorous  fur-bearing  mammal 
of  the  family  Mustelidae,  found  only  in  America. 
Skunks  have  a  slender  body,  a  bushy  tail,  and 
long  hair  with  black  and  white  markings.  They  pro- 
tect themselves  by  means  of  a  very  offensive  Said  which 
ia  ejected  from  glands  under  the  tail.  The  CoDunon 
flkvnk  (MephitU),  of  which  there  are  aboat  9  apeclea 
is  widely  distributed  thronghont  the  United  States  and 
Hexico.  The  fur  is  very  exteneively  used,  the  white 
portion  being  colored  black. 

Sloth  { Brady podidae).  A  sluggish,  wholly 
arboreal,  edentate  mammal,  occurring  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  forests,  particularly 
in  the  Amawin  region.  The  Three-toed  Sloth  {Brady- 
pua  trtdaeti/lU),  about  20  inches  long,  has  8  toes  on 
each  foot,  and  9  cervical  vertebrae,  while  the  lightly 
larger  Two-toed  Sloth  (,Ckototptu  didact^hu)  has  3 
toes  on  tha  fore  feet  and  only  6  eervical  vertebra*. 

Smelt  (Oamenia).  A  small,  finely-flavored, 
mneh-priged  food  fish,  related  to  the  salmon. 
The  American  Smelt  (O.  mordem)  of  the  Atlanp 
U«  coast  and  many  New  England  lakes,  greenish  above 
with  silvery  aides,  and  attaining  a  length  of  10  Inches. 
1*  marketed  in  great  qoantitiea.  The  Buopaan  Ssult 
(O.  «p«riantw)  li  very  similar. 

Snails  {Helicidae).  A  very  numerous  group 
of  gastropod  mollusks,  provided  with  a  protect* 
ive  spiral  shell  containing  the  whole  animal,  em- 
bracing several  tbonsand  species,  varying  from  the 
northern  limits  of  trees  to  Patagonia,  and  from  tropical 
^fau  to  mountain  elevation!  of  10,000  feet.  The 
BomaBs  reared  the  Tlasrard  tnall  iHtU*  iMmotfa} 
Cor  food  which,  together  with  oHier  edible  apeciea,  is 
stUI  largfllj  eaten  In  Enropa,  psrtiealajiy  daring  Lent. 

Snipe  (OatUnago).  The  common  name  of  sev- 
eral ffaroe  Urda  rdated  to  the  woodcock  and 
■en^pers,  living  on  oo^  shores  of  streams  and 
ponds,  where  flwr  sesrA  tha  mnd  with  thdr  lon^  ' 


straight  bills  for  worms  and  insects.  Wilson's  ft^a 
(0,  i^Hcata),  breeding  from  New  England  to  lAbrador 
and  westward  to  Illinoia.  is  highly  prised  by  sportamen. 
not  onlv  for  Its  exoeiient  flesh,  but  abw  on  account  of 
the  akin  la  markamanship  required  to  aecura  it. 

Sole  (Solea  vulgaris) .  A  European  flat  fish, 
10  to  20  inches  long,  much  esteemed  for  its  deli- 
cate flavor,  very  abundant  on  sandy  British 
shores,  where  it  is  taken  in  nets.  The  somewhat 
smaller  American  Sole  (Achirvt  fatciatus)  occurs  from 
MassachuseltB  to  Texas,  while  the  larger  and  excellent 
California  Sole  iEoptetta  iordont)  ranges  from  Uon- 
terey  to  Puget  Sound. 

Sparrow  iPasaer).  The  common  name  jjivcii 
to  many  small  birds  of  the  finch  family,  cliiefly 
field  or  plain  inhabiting,  with  brown  or  streaked, 
protectively  colored  pIumsKe;  aeed-eating  and  much  less 
migratory  than  Inaect-eating  birds.  AmonK  the  better 
known  common  apeciea  in  the  United  tjtat«8  are  the 
house,  or  Engliah  sparrow,  the  tree,  field,  chipping,  and 
Bong  aparrowfl. 


81z-eyed  Spider. 


Jumping  Spider. 
Spidxrs. 


Spiders  (Araneida).  An  order  of  Arachnida, 
distinguished  by  a  round  abdomen,  provided  with 
web-secreting  spinnerets,  4  pairs  of  seven- 
jointed  legs,  biting  mandibles  connected  with  poison 
glands  and  nsually  8  eyes.  There  are  upwards  o' 
30  families,  embracing  an  immense  number  of  Bpecies. 
ranging  from  minute  forms  to  huKe  bird  sniders  3 
inches  long  with  a  leg  spread  of  10  inches.  With  ref- 
erence to  habit  they  mav  bo  considered  in  two  clasaes: 
wtb-wesving  spiders  which  entrap  their  prey  in  more 
or  less  elaborate  webs,  and  wandering  spiders,  which 
capture  by  hunting.  While  their  bite  is  poisonous  only 
a  few  are  dangerous — the  dreaded  tarantula  beine  com- 
paratively harmless,  though  the  bite  of  the  New  Zea- 
land XaUpo  (Lalrodectut)  sometimes  canses  death. 

Sponges  ( Porifera ) .  A  large  group  of  fixed, 
plant-like  animals,  ranking  next  to  the  protozoa 
in  simplicity  of  structure.  Sponges  consist  of 
a  framework — sometimes  of  a  fibrous  or  horn-like  sub- 


Ventriculltes. 


Sponoxx. 


SycandFB' 


stance,  and  sometimes  of  an  aggregation  of  hard,  sill- 
caoua  splenlea — which  supports  In  its  meshes  the  aoft. 
Jelly-like  animal  ports.    The    fibrouaf  framMroric  I  m 
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skeletaa  of  cert&in  speciea  freed  from  sniiiul  nutter 
■nd  dried  it  the  spoiiKe  of  commerce.  Of  several  tboa- 
uod  species  of  sponKes  only  ibout  6  «re  commerciallr 
vftlaftble.  The  best  dried  spouses  come  from  the  Medi- 
terrsnean,  those  from  the  Bed  Sea  are  next,  while 
those  from  the  West  Indies  are  coarser  and  less  dura- 
ble. The  Wool  Sponge  (Spongia  pa<«vpina)  of  Florida 
attains  a  veight  of  one  tenth  of  a  pound  in  6  monihs' 
powth  aod  is  marketable  in  a  year.  Vantta's  Flower- 
buket  is  a  peculiar  siliceona  sponge,  as  ia  also  the 
enriom  Oluf-iope  fipooge. 

Squid.  A  cephalopod  moUuBk,  with  a  long 
body,  wide  lateral  fins,  a  head  encircled  by  8 

Bucker-bearmg  arms  and  2  longer,  slender 
tentacular  arms  or  feelers,  also  sticker-bearing.  Tho 
Common  B^old  {Loligo  vulgaria)  at  European  waters, 
12  inches  long,  is  a  much  prized  bait  for  cod,  as  is  the 
very  abundant  Flying  Sqnld  (Ommculrephet  illeeebro- 
ru«),  6  to  12  inches  long,  of  the  New  England  coast, 
so  named  from  its  liabit  of  leaping  from  the  water. 
The  Glaat  B^nld  (ArchiteulM*  prineepg)  attains  enor- 
mous siie,  a  specimen  washed  ashore  in  Newfoundland 
measuring  44  feet  in  length. 

Squirrel  (Sciurus).  A  small  rodent  with 
soft  fur,  long  bushy  tail,  large  eyes,  and  long 
whiskers,  diurnal  and  mostly  arboreal 'in  habit, 
numbering  over  100  species,  distributed  nearly  through- 
out the  world,  except  Australia,  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  occurring  in  southern  Asia.  The  Rea  Squir- 
rel (S.  hudtonieut) ,  14  inches  long,  tail  6  inches, 
rsnging  from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Alaska,  is  the  hardiest  American  species,  never  hiber- 
nating in  winter.  The  Ora;  Squirrel  (S.  caroHnensit) , 
20  inches  long,  tail  9  inches,  inhabiting  forests  from 
Maine  to  Minnesota  southward,  partially  hibernating 
in  winter,  is  abundant  in  parks  and  easily  tamed.  Tlie 
southern  Fox  Squirrel  (S.  niger),  26  inches  long,  tail 
12  inches,  occurring  in  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
states,  is  the  largest  American  species. 

Starfish  (Asteroidca) .  A  class  of  marine 
echinoderms  with  a  five-aided,  usually  five-rayed, 
star-shaped  body  covered  with  abort  small 
spines.  There  ore  2  or  4  rows  of  feet  or  tentacles  on 
the  mouth  side  o(  the  body  which  enable  them  lo  crawl. 
At  the  end  of  each  ray  is  a  rudimentary  eye.  StarflKli 
are  very  destiructive  to  snails,  worms,  clams,  and  small 
shellfish  particularly  oysters,  doing  great  damage  t^i 
oyster  beds.  The  starfish  grasps  the  oyster  with  its 
tentacles,  exerts  a  steady  strain,  finalljr  compelling  it  lo 
open.  The  starfish  then  protrudes  its  stomach  and 
digests  the  soft  parts  of  the  oyster. 

Starling  {Stumus  vulgaris).  An  Old  World 
bird  of  striking  brown,  black  and  buff  plumage, 
resembling  small  crows  in  habits,  often  mimick- 
ing other  birds  and  familiar  sounds;  well  known  to  the 
ancients  and  still  frequently  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 

Stork  {Ciconia  alba).  A  large,  w*ell-knowD 
heron-like  European  bird,  standing  fully  3 
feet  high  and  exceeding  3}  feet  in  length. 
In  central  Europe,  where  they  are  protected  as  scaven- 

Sn,  they  build  their  nests  on  roofs  and  chimneya  in 
imense  numbers.  Storks  display  remarkable  fidelity 
to  their  young  and  have  entered  largely  into  folk  lore, 
proverbs,  and  fable. 

Sturgeon  (Acipenser).  A  large,  long-snouted, 
eea  and  river  fish,  occurring  in  northern  regions. 
The  Common  Sturgeon  {Acipenser  sturio)  of 
Europe  and  America,  a  shark-like  fish,  sometimes  reach- 
ing a  length  of  12  feet,  is  much  prized  for  food,  caviare 
being  made  from  its  roe.  The  Olant  Stnrgeoa  (A. 
liiuo)  ot  the  Caspian  and  Black  aeaa  attaining  24 
feet  in  length  and  weighing  upwards  of  1,200  pounds, 
is  coarse- fleshed  and  inferior. 

Sucker  (Catastomua) .  A  North  American 
fresh-water  fish  distinguished  by  a  toothless, 
sucker-like  mouth,  without  barbels.  There  are 
upwards  of  50  species,  some  of  which  are  prized  for 
food,  though  the  nesh  is  rather  inferior  and  somewhat 
tasteless. 

Stinflsh  (Lepomis) ,  A  small  perch-like, 
North  American  fish  inhabiting  atill,  clear 
streams  and  ponds,  living  on  cruKtacea,  worms, 
and  other  fiahea.  They  are  easily  caught  and  are  ot 
fair  quality  an  food  flsb. 


Swallow  (Hirundinidae).  A  passerine  bird 
with  a  forked  tail,  long  pointed  wings,  and  a 
abort,  widely  opening  bill,  found  in  nearly  all 
regions.  The  Bam  Swallow  (Petroehelidon  erythro- 
paater)  nesting  in  colonies  in  bams,  7  inches  long,  steel- 
blue  above,  buff  below,  is  exceedingly  abundant  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  The  Cliff  SwaUow  {Petroelu- 
lidon  luni/rona),  also  called  Savo  Swallow,  6  iocfaea 
long,  steel-blue  above,  whitiah  below,  asnally  bnilda 
tuider  eavea.  The  Tree  Swallow  ITaekveitMm  Meolor). 
6  inches  long,  ateet-blue  above,  pure  white  below,  ranx- 
iiig  from  Labrador  to  Alaska,  usually  netta  in  trees. 
The  Bank  Swallow  (Riparia  riparia),  5  inches  lonfc, 
grayish  brown  atxive,  white  below,  nests  in  burrows  in 
sand  or  gravel  banks. 

Swordflah  {Xiphias  gladiua).  A  large, 
widely  distributed  fiah,^frequenting  the  open 
seas,  reaching  a  length  ot  15  feet  and  wcigiiing 
upwards  of  400  pounds.  The  bonea  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  prolonged  into  a  stiff,  flattened  sword,  which  it 
uses  to  kill  other  6sh  for  food.  Its  oily  fleab  is  hi^ly 
regarded,  resembling  that  ot  the  halibut. 

Tanager  {Tanagridae) .  A  family  of  small, 
usually  brilliantly  colored  birds,  related  to  the 
finches,  numbering  upwards  of  300  Bpecies, 
moatly  of  tropical  America.  The  Searlet  Tanager  {Pi- 
ranffa  ertftkromeUu)  of  eastern  North  America  from 
Manitoba  southward,  a  fairly  good  song  bird  with  bril- 
liant scarlet  body  and  black  wings,  is  conspicuoai  in 
woodlands  in  summer.  The  Summer  Tanager  or  Bed- 
bird  (P.  rubra)  of  the  Eastern  States,  is  similar  tn 
size,  but  deep  rich  red  throughout.  The  Loniaiana  Tan- 
ager (P.  ludoKiriatia),  j-i'llow  and  block  with  only  the 
head  red,  occurs  in  the  Western  States  and  Canada. 


AuxRiCAK  Tapir. 


Tapir  {Tapirua).  A  large,  thick-skinned, 
l:oofed  mammal  with  a  short,  movable  proboscis, 
small  eyes,  pig-like  ears,  diatinguished  from  their 
nearest  allies  the  rhinoceroses  by  having  4  toes  on  the 
fore  fi^t,  and  3  toes  on  the  hind  feet.  In  habit  tapirs 
are  solitary,  shy.  and  harmleas,  living  in  the  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  forests.  The  American  Tapir  (T.  ameri- 
enntt»)  of  South  American  forests  east  of  the  Andes, 
6  feet  long  and  3hi  feet  high,  ia  hunted  for  its  flesh 
snd  Bometimea  domesticated.  The  Malay  Tapir  IT. 
fRdi4*tu)  of  Bonthem  Asia,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  is 
the  largest  species,  reaching  8  feet  in  length. 


Tarantita. 


SCOBPIOK. 


Tarantula  {Lycosa).  A  large,  savage,  prey- 
ing spider,  formerly  reputed  extr^a^ly  poisonous, 
but  iound  to  be  «>ingar^tiv^  ^^.^^J^g  [^e 
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tsrsntnU  of  Bonthern  Europe  (L.  taranttda)  is  lonia- 
times  3  inchna  long,  and  the  American  Bpeciea  (L, 
fatifera)  of  New  England  and  (L.  earoHnensia)  of  the 
Southern  States  are  d early  equal  to  it  in  size. 

Tarpon  ( Tarpon  atlanticus ) .  An  immense 
American  game  fish,  with  enormous  silver  scales, 
sometimes  3  inches  in  diameter,  ranging  from 
Lonir  Island  to  Br»il.  moit  abundant  in  Florida  and 
Porto  Bico,  reftchioK  a  leneth  of  6  feet  and  300 
pounds  weixht,  second  in  size  only  to  the  tuna  or 
tunaf  nmons  Kame  fishes. 

Teal  {Anas).  A  small  duck  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  inhabiting  lakes  and  swamps,  usu- 
ally easily  insnared  or  shot,  and  highly  esteemed 
for  food.  The  Bloe-irlnged  Teal  (1.  diaeorM).  abun- 
dant east  of  the  Bocky  Mounlains,  about  IG  inches 
long,  is  readily  known  by  its  sky-blue  winK  coverts. 
The  sliKhtly  smaller  Oreen -winged  Teal  (A.  carolinenae) . 
distinguished  by  a  shining  green  patch  behind  the  eye, 
ranges  throughout  North  America.  The  Cinnamon 
Teal  (A.  ej/anoptera)  of  the  western  United  States,  17 
inches  long,  has  a  cinnomon-colorrd  head  and  -eck 
and  blue  wing  coverts.    (See  plate  of  Dllks.) 

Tarmltes  or  White  Ants  {Termes).  Isopter- 
ous  insects  somewhat  resembling  true  ants  in 
form  and  habits,  though  in  no  wise  related  to 
them.  There  are  about  200  species,  mostly  of  tronical 
regions,  where  they  dwell  iu  large  colonies,  sometimes 
constructing  huge  nests  10  feet  high.  They  live 
chiefly  upon  desd  wood  and  are  very  destructive  to 
timl)er,  wooden  dwellings,  and  furniture. 

Tern  (Sterna).  A  sea  bird  related  to  the 
gulls,  but  swifter  and  more  graceful  in  flight, 
of  tea  called  the  sea  swallow.  The  Common 
Tarn  (S.  kirundo),  a  beautiful  bird  about  15  inches 
long,  grayish-btue  and  pear]  uray  in  color,  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  was  once  much  more  abundant,  but  has 
been  nearly  exterminated  for  millinery  purposes. 

Terrapin.  Small  carnivorous  turtles,  mostly 
aquatic,  a  few  being  terrestrial.  There  are 
about  80  species,  25  of  which  are  North  Ameri- 
can. Some  of  the  heat  known  are  the  Diamond  Back 
{Malaelemmva  rf.ntrala)  of  the  Atlantic  const,  highly 
prised  as  a  table  delicacy:  the  Painted  Terrapin 
iChryiemt/a  picla),  common  in  ponds  and  shores  (see 
plate  of  Reptilks),  and  the  Box  Tortoise  {Terrapane 
Carolina)  of  dry  woods  from  New  York  to  Missouri, 
which  can  shut  itself  in  its  shell  like  a  box. 

Thrush  {Turdidae).  The  name  for  a  large 
family  of  birds  containing  about  300  species, 
including  many  of  the  finest  song  birds.  The 
Wood  Tbruab  ITvrdva  muatelinua) .  frequenting  wood- 
lands of  the  eastern  United  Slates,  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
quisite song,  white  the  smaller  Hermit  Thrusb  (T. 
aonalaakae) ,  occurring  throughout  North  America,  re- 
sembles the  nightingale  in  appearance,  and  nearly 
equals  it  in  sonz.  The  large  Hlsael  Tbrosh  IT.  vUnri- 
voroua),  the  Fieldfare  (7*,  pilarit),  and  the  Song 
Tbmsb,  Throstle,  or  Mavla  (T,  mtiaicua)  are  common 
in  Europe,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  finest  songsters. 

Tiger  (Felis  tigria).  A  carnivorous  mammal 
found  exclusively  in  Asia,  chiefly  in  India;  a 
large,  powerful,  and  active  cat,  second  only  to  the 
lion  in  siie,  measuring  when  full  grown,  feet,  be- 

sides the  tail,  about  3  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  350 
to  upwards  of  500  pounds.  The  tiger  is  usually  soli- 
tary in  habit,  lying  bidden  during  the  day,  fond  of 
water,  and  a  strong  swimmer.  Oame-hunting  tieers 
live  upon  deer,  antelop«f,  wild  pigs,  and  other  smoll 
animals  that  destroy  crops,  and  are  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise.  Cattle-killing  tigers,  however,  infeBt 
jungles  near  villages  and  wreak  destruction  upon  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  Koats,  doing  immense  damage,  and 
some  of  these,  losing  their  fear  of  human  beings,  be- 
come man-eating  tigers,  which  were  a  terrible  scourge 
in  India  before  European  occupation.  If  taken  verv 
early,  tiger  cubs  may  be  trained  and  remain  good 
tempered  when  young,  but  are  never  truatwortliy  when 
full  grown.  Captive  tigers  were  exhibited  in  ancient 
Rome  and  are  now  taken  to  most  parts  of  the  world, 
frequently  living  to  an  age  of  25  years  in  captivity. 

Toad  (Bufo).  A  four-footed  amphibian,  re- 
lated to  the  frog  but  lacking  teeth,  and  more 
sluggish  in  habit,  found  chiefly  on  land,  feeding 
on  wonns  and  insects,  harmless  except  for  slightly  irri 


tating  secretions  from  its  skin.    The  American  Toad, 

(B.  lenligitioaua)  of  the  Eastern  States  is  3^  inches 
long,  very  warty  when  adult,  brownish  olive  above  and 
yellowish  below,  with  several  varieties. 

Tortoise  (Teatudinidae) .  The  name  given  to 
land  turtles,  which  walk  rather  than  swim, 
are  herbivorous  rather  than  carnivorous,  and. 
thoiigli    siimewhat   aquatic,    none    are    marine.  There 
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are  ubout  20  species,  the  largest  being  found  in  the 
Galapagos  Islands  west  of  Ecuador,  several  kinds 
measuring  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  several 
hundred  pounds.  Many  are  esteemed  for  their  flesh, 
particularly  some  of  the  smaller  species. 

Tree  Frog  or  Tree  Toad  (Uyla).  A  four- 
footed  batrachian  related  to  the  frogs,  with  ,the 
lues  provided  with  sticky  dt3c»  for  clinging  to 
leaves  and  branches.  The  common  Tieo  Prog  (B.  ver- 
uicolur).  2  inches  long,  lives  in  trees  from  Kansas 
eastward.  The  Cricket  Prog  {Acria  ffTytlui)  somewhat 
Htnaller,  with  a  sharp  voice  like  that  of  a  cricket,  is 
found  in  swamps  but  rarely  in  trees. 

Trichina  (T.  apiralis).  A  minute  tl^read 
worm,  infesting  the  intestines  of  the  pig  and 
some  other  mammals.  When  introduced  into  the 
human  syslem  encysted  in  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked 
pork,  trichinae  develop  in  immense  numbers,  and  in 
migrating  to  the  muscles,  produce  the  extremely  painful 
and  often  fatal  disease,  trichinosis. 

Trout  [Sahelintta) .  A  genus  of  fishes  very 
closely  related  to  the  salmon,  but  smaller,  more 
beautiful,  and  usually  living  in  colder  waters. 
The  Brook  Trout  (S.  fontinalis),  the  finest  and  most 
prized  of  inland  game  fishes  occurring  in  cold  streams, 
from  New  England  to  Minnesota  northward,  and  in- 
tioduced  westward,  is  usually  6  to  10  inches  long  and 
seldom  exceeds  2  pounds  weight.  The  Great  IiSke 
Trout  (S.  jiamayeuah),  the  largest  species,  very  valua- 
ble for  food,  sometimes  weighing  100  pounds,  and 
averaging  15  to  20  pounds,  occurs  in  large  lakes  from 
Maine  to  Vancouver  and  northward. 

Tunny  or  Tuna  (Thunnus  thpnnua).  The 
largest  of  game  fishes,  in  rare  instances  10  to  15 
feet  long  and  weighing  1,500  pounds,  but  60  to 
250  pounds  is  a  common  siz^  in  California.  Tunny 
fishing  antedates  the  Christian  era  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  is  now  the  favorite  sea  sport  of  the  California 
coast. 

Turtle.  The  general  name  for  any  reptile  of 
the  order  Chelonia,  eai>ecially  applied  to  marine 
forms,  although  in  America  land  forms  or  tor- 
toises as  well  as  fresh-water  species  are  called  turtles. 
(See  Chelonia,  Sea  Tuutle,  Teiirapin,  Tortoise.) 

Umbrella  Bird  (Cephalotcrus  omatua).  A 
South  American  bird  similar  to  the  crow  in  size, 
60  named  from  a  peculiar  umbrella-like  crest  of 
feathers. 

TTngTilata,  TTngiilates.  An  order  of  mam- 
mals containing  all  hoofed  animals,  and  including 
nearly  all  domestic  animals,  ox,  horse,  ass,  sheep, 

gtiat,  pig,  reindeer,  camel,  Ilsran.  as  well  as  the  deer, 
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Bnldope,  firaffa,  slephant,  aebn,  tapir,  rhlaocsroa,  and 
hlppopotamui. 

Vampiras.  Certain  South  American  leaf- 
nosed  bats,  mostly  living  upon  insects  and  fruits, 
are  called  vampires.  Popular  superstition  has 
in^BBted  the  Oreat  Tamplr*  ITampynts  sptclrum), 
vhicb  has  a  hideoui  countenance  beset  with  lonfc  canine 
teeth  and  a  wine  spread  exceeding  2  feet  with  most 
horribls  blood-sucking  propensities,  but  it  lives  ex- 
cluaiTelj  upon  insects  and  fruits,  and  is  entirelr  harm- 
leas.  However,  two  smaD  Blood -anckliig  Vimplrss, 
Dtmodva  ru/tw,  onlj'  3  inches  lone,  and  pipkj/Ua 
eraudata,  atill  smaller,  attack  men,  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  animals  and  are  believed  to  aabsist  entirely 
upon  blood. 


TiCUXA. 


Vicuna  { Lama  vicuna ) .  A  mammal  of  the 
camel  family,  found  in  the  high  Andes  from 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia,  smaller  than  the  guanaco, 
etandins  only  about  2  %  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
linht  brown  or  Tcllowish  above  and  liKhter  bflow.  still 
hunted  by  the  native  peoplei  for  its  flesh  and  wooL 

Vlnegitr  Eel  {Anguillula  aniiglutinis) .  A 
small,  slender  worm  living  on  the  small  fungi 
that  grow  in  fermenting  fruit  juices,  often  seen 
in  incompletely  fermented  or  unflltered  vlneKar. 

Viper.  Old  World  venomous  snakes  of  the 
family  Viperidae.  The  Common  Viper  (Pelias 
herua) ,  the  only  poisonous  snake  of  Great 
Britain,  occurs  thron^hout  Eiiroop  and  northern  Asia. 
The  Chain  Vlp«r  IViptra  rvitrUi).  next  to  the  cobra, 
ii  the  most  deadly  serpent  in  India.  The  larfce  PnlT 
Adder  (V.  anWanx).  sometimes  6  feet  long,  is  equally 
feared  nearly  ttarouRhont  Africa.  The  sninll  Hom«d 
Viper  [Cerattel  eornutug)  o(  North  Africa,  only 
2  feet  lonK.  ii  exceedingly  danKcrous. 

Vulture.  A  carrion  eating,  diurnal  bird  of 
prey.  Those  of  the  New  World  (family  Cathar- 
tidae)  are  large,  long-winged  birds  of  powerful 
and  graceful  B'lgM,  but  voiceless,  with  naked  head  and 
neck,  and  chimsv  and  renulsive  when  on  the  Kround. 
The  Black  Vnltnra  (Catharltta  urubu),  common  In 
the  Southern  States  and  South  America,  and  the  Tnr- 
ker  BuEiard  (CalharUi  aura)  with  a  wide  range  in 
the  United  States,  and  very  abundant  in  the  South 
and  Southweet.  are  vatunhle  scaveneers  in  southern 
cities.  The  California  Tnltnra  ( Pnfudogryphut  cafi- 
fornianus),  second  only  to  the  condor  among  birds  of 
flight,  sometimes  attains  a  wing  spread  exreeding  10 
feet.  The  King  Vnltnrs  {Oypagva  papa)  of  Mexico,  is 
only  slightly  smaller,  while  the  Condor,  a  South  Ameri- 
can vulture,  is  probably  the  largi'st  bird  of  flight. 

Walrus  (Odobenvs) .  A  marine,  carnivorous 
mamnial.  closely  related  to  the  seals ;  distin- 
guished by  the  development  of  the  upper  incisor 
teeth  Into  long,  pointed  tusks,  an  immense  girth  of 
body  about  the  fore  limbs,  and  the  absence  of  external 
ears.  The  Pacific  Walrus  (0.  nbems).  sometimes  12 
feet  long,  weighing  2.000  pounds,  with  tueks  2  feet 
in  length,  once  ranged  in  large  herds  along  the  coaita 


of  Alaska,  but  iine4  1860  haa  bean  naarly  tzt«nidn«t«d 

for  iU  hide,  ivory,  and  oil.  Th«  AtUnue  Wilms  (O. 
roamariM),  somewhat  gmaller,  though  occaaionally  ax- 
ceeding  10  feet  in  length  and  1,500  pounda  weight, 
with  luska  18  inches  long,  was  formerly  abundant  from 
Newfoundland  northward,  though  it  ia  now  restricted 
to  tiigh  latitudes  by  reason  of  its  deatmction  for  walrna 
oil,  tuaki,  and  leather. 

Warblers.  The  name  given  to  a  large  family 
{Mniotiltidae)  of  small  American  birds  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Old  World  warblers; 
utually  brilliantly  and  variously  colored;  of  about  100 
apecies,  a  few  are  remarkable  aongatera,  but  most  poa- 
seaa  only  feeble  vocal  powers.  All  are  insect-eaters, 
and  highly  migratory;  aome  apecies  range  from  the 
tropica  to  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  and  return  during 
the  year. 

Wart  Hogr  (PhacochaeruB) .  Two  closely  re- 
lated East  African  wild  hogs  are  so  named  from 
large,  wart-like  protuberances  on  the  sides  of 
the  face.  Their  heads  are  of  enormous  aise,  with  long 
snouts  and  huge  tuaka.  Except  for  the  bristly  mane 
surmounting  the  back  their  bodies  are  scantily  covered 
with  hair.  The  wart  hogs  are  the  uglieat  in  appear- 
ance of  all  Bvlne,  strong  and  fearless,  and  live  chiefly 
on  roots  which  they  unearth  with  their  tusks. 

Wasp.  A  predatory,  stinging  insect,  related 
to  the  bees,  but  differing  in  having  strong  jawa 
for  biting,  and  lacking  structures  for  gathering 
honey.  Social  Wasps,  like  honeybees,  live  in  commn- 
nlttes  made  up  of  malea,  workers,  and  femalea.  The 
young  are  fed  upon  insects  killed  and  prepared  by  the 
workera,  while  the  grown  wasps  live  upon  meats.  In- 
sects, fruit,  and  honey  captured  from  honey beea  in 
flight.  Among  the  beat  known  social  wasps  are  the 
Common  Hornet  (Tetpa  erabro),  and  the  Tallow 
Jacket  (Fe«pa  orenaria).  Solitary  Wasps  do  not  form 
communities — each  female  making  her  own  neat  and 
rraring  her  young.  These  include  the  mud,  sand,  wood, 
and  digger  wasps.  The  Common  Had  Wasp  or  Mad 
Danber  (£umene«  fraterna)  plasters  cells  of  clay  on 
walls  of  houses,  lays  an  egg  in  each  and  then  fllla 
them  with  insects  paralyzed,  but  not  killed,  by  stinging, 
which  become  food  for  the  larvae  when  hatdied. 

Waxwing  {Ampelia),  A  small  passerine 
bird,  so  named  from  the  small,  red,  homy,  wax- 
like tips  to  the  shafts  of  certain  wing  feathers. 
The  Bohemian  Waxwing  (A.  garrvlut)  is  a  graceful, 
beautifully  created  bird  about  8  inchea  long,  ranging 
from  the  Oreat  Lakes  to  Alaska,  and  also  in  Europe. 
The  Cedar  Waxwing  or  Oedar  Bird  (A.  eedrorvm),  a 
somewhat  smaller  species,  breeding  from  Virginia  to 
Labrador,  and  wintering  from  the  northern  United 
States  to  Central  America,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  American  birds. 

Weasel  (Putoriua).  A  small  carnivorous 
mammal  of  the  marten  family  ( Mustelidae) . 
with  a  very  slender  body,  short  legs,  and  a  long 
neck;  very  muscular,  alert,  and  courageous;  as  savage 
and  relentless  as  a  tiger,  preying  upon  mice,  rats, 
birds,  and  other  small  animals,  sometimes  attacking 
poultry,  but  in  the  main  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Uoat 
weasels  are  reddish  brown  above,  yellowish  or  white 
bf  neath,  with  a  blackish  tip  on  the  tail,  and  in  northern 
regions  turn  snow-white  in  the  winter,  when  tfaeir  fur 
is  known  as  ermine. 

Whale  (Order  CettKca).  A  marine  mammal, 
the  largest  of  living  animals,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  the  largest  that  ever  existed.  While  fish- 
like  in  form,  whales  are  air-breathing,  warm-blooded, 
and  suckle  their  young  like  land  mammala.  Some  25 
species  are  known,  distributed  in  all  oceana,  but  most 
nbundnnt  in  cold  cones,  grouped  in  two  families:  the 
Baleen  Wtaales  (Baia*nidae),  without  teeth,  but  pro- 
vided instead  with  baleen,  which  is  the  whalebone  of 
commerce,  and  the  Sperm  Whalea  (PAyMferidos)  fur- 
nished with  formidable  teeth  and  containing  in  their 
enormous  heads  the  peculiar  oil  called  spermaceti.  The 
l-nlecn  whales  are  largest,  the  giant  Bnlptanr-bottom 
Whale  (Ralafnoplera  mlfurrfu)  of  the  California 
coast.  larKext  of  all.  attaininr  nearly  100  feet  in  length: 
the  Atlantic  Bine  Whale  (B.  mtMcitlua),  next  in  aise, 
reaching  85  feet,  the  Borqoal  (B.  pAvMlua).  TO  feet, 
and  the  Aretlc  Bowhaad  (Balatna  mysHcetiM),  the  moat 
valuable  for  whalebone  and  oil.  sometimea  exceeding  60 
feet.  The  sperm  whales  range  in  siae  from  the 
Tjgmj  Sperm  Whale  (Kogia),  15  feet  long,  to  the 
Oreat  Sperm  Whale  (fftya«(ar  p%acroc*pkal%» ) ,  over 
80  feet  In  length. 
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WUp-poor-wlll  (Antroatomua  vociferus).  A 
peculiar  bird  of  the  goat-sucker  family  {Capri- 
mulgidae),  about  10  inches  long,  nocturnal  in 
habitt,  ranKfnK  throuichout  the  etatern  United  States 
and  Canada,  bo  named  for  iu  peculiar  crj  uttered  for 
some  time  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise. 

Whiteflsh  (Coregontu).  The  common  name, 
given  on  account  of  their  silvery  color,  by  which 
Bome  forty  speciea  of  excellent  food  fishes  are 
known;  found  chiefly  in  the  lake  reicion  of  North  Amer- 
ica. The  Common  Wbltaflata  (0.  elttprifarmU)  of 
Ihe  Oreat  Lakes,  most  valuable  of  all,  and  rankinK  verj 
high  amonc  food  fishes,  is  marketed  in  Urge  quantltiea. 

Wildcat.  An  indefinite  name  by  which  sev- 
eral 0^  the  smaller  members  of  the  cat  family 
are  popularly  called.  In  the  United  States  it 
!■  most  commonlr  applied  to  the  lynxes. 


Praibii  Wolf,  or  Ooyotb. 


Wolf  (Cam's).  A  wild,  carnivorous  mammal 
of  the  dog  family  (Canidae).  All  are  natives  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  except  one  Antarctic 
species.  Wolves  in  Kcneral  are  despicable  cowarda. 
and  are  readily  frightened,  usually  obtaininK  their  food 
by  atealth,  but  when  emboldened  by  hunger  will  attack 
cattle,  horses,  and  even  man.  Accordinj;  to  Hornaday, 
they  are  the  only  animals  which  make  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  killinif  and  deTourinic  their  wounded  rnmpsn- 
ions  and  eating  tbeir  own  dead.  The  Oray  or  Timbvr 
WoU  (C.  oeridentali*)  ranKcs  from  northern  Mexico 
almost  throuKhout  the  continent  to  far  beyond  the  Arc- 
tic circle.  It  attains  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  is 
usually  mixed  black  and  white  In  color,  but  variea  from 
black  to  white  and  reddish  brown.  In  lairs  in  cnves, 
burrows,  or  deep  thickets,  Utters  of  6  to  10  young  are 
reared.  It  lives  mostly  upon  small  animals,  particu- 
larly the  sick  and  wounded,  but  when  hunting  in  packa, 
will  overpower  the  largest  game.  It  has  been  largely 
exterminated  in  the  Eastern  States  owing  to  its  de- 
slructivenesB  to  aheep  and  poultry.  The  Ooyot*  or 
Prairie  Wolf  (C.  lalran$),  similar,  but  smaller,  being 
only  about  3  feet  long,  common  in  the  plains  and 
mountains  from  central  Mexico  to  Alberta,  is  very  Wary, 
cowardly,  and  is  never  dangerous  to  man,  though  it 
continually  Steala  poultry,  lambs,  sheep,  and  pigs  from 
T'anches. 

WolTflrene  or  Carcajou  (GttZo  luscus).  A 
smal!  carnivore  of  the  marten  family  (Musteli- 
dae),  about  30  inches  long,  with  coarse,  black 
outer  fur,  resembling  a  bear  in  form,  but  a  marten  In 
structure:  noted  for  its  cunning  ond  voracity;  becom- 
ing rare  In  America,  now  most  abundant  in  the  north- 
ern Bocky  Mountains  and  Alaska. 

Woodchnck  or  Ground  Hog  (Arctomya 
monase).  A  small,  burrowing  rodent,  the  best 
known  of  several  North  American  marmots, 
about  18  inches  long,  clumsy,  with  short  legs  and  a 
bushy  tall,  living  on  roots  and  herbs,  hibernating  esrlv 
in  winter,  ranging  from  Hudson  Bay  to  New  England, 
Virfinia,  and  Nebraska. 


Woodcock  {Philohela  minor).  A  game  bird 
of  the  snipe  family,  occurring  from  Manitoba  to 
Labrador  and  southward,  11  inches  long,  with  a 
long,  straight  bill,  and  large  eyes  set  far  back  in  the 
bead,  much  prized  for  the  table  and,  consequently,  rap- 
idly becoming  scarce. 

Wood  Duck  {.lir  sponaa).  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  ducks,  noted  for  its  resplendent  plum- 
age; occurs  throughout  North  America,  living 
in  lowland  woods,  usually  nesting  in  hollow  siumpa  or 
trees,  frequenting  most  portions  of  the  United  Utatea 
during  the  summer,  wintering  southward  and  In  Mex- 
ico and  the  West  Indies.      (See  plate  of  DuCKs.) 

Woodpecker  (Picidae).  The  common  name 
for  a  large  group  of  arboreal,  insect-eating  birds, 
with  a  straight,  strong  bill,  adapted  for  drilling 
in  wood,  a  sharp- pointed,  barbed  tongue  for  spearing 
insects,  and  feet  fitted  for  creeping  and  climbing,  often 
brilliantly  colored,  but  usually  with  barah,  unmelodious 
voices,  numbering  about  350  species,  ranging  through- 
out the  world  except  in  Australia  and  Madagascar, 
some  20  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

Wren  (Troglodytes).  The  name  given  to  a 
group  of  small,  passerine  song  birds,  all  plainly 
colored,  very  active,  insect-eating,  and  mostly 
migratory,  very  widely  distributed  but  most  abundant 
in  tropical  America,  there  being  over  150  speciea,  of 
which  the  moEt '  familiar  example  is  the  Hous  Wren 
(T.  aedon)  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

Yellow  Bird  (Spinua  tristia).  A  small  bird 
of  the  finch  family,  about  5  inches  long,  bright 
yellow  with  black  wings,  occurring  throughout 
eastern  North  America,  also  called  American  Ooldilneb 
or  Tbistlo  Bird. 

Tellow  Hammer,  Flicker,  Oolden-winged 
Woodpecker  (Colaptea  auratus).  The  largest 
as  well  as  the  most  common  and  conspicuous 
woodpecker  of  eastern  North  America,  ranging  from 
Alaska  southward  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina. 

Yellow- legs  {Totanua).  A  wading  game 
bird  of  the  snipe  family,  so  called  from  the  color 
of  its  long  legs.  Two  species,  the  Greater  Tel- 
lOT-legl  (T.  mrlanoUurus)  and  the  Losaar  Tellow- 
logs  [T*.  flaripei)  are  found  in  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States. 


Zebea. 


Zebra  (Fquua).  An  African  ass-like  animal, 
marked  with  conspicuous  stripes,  differing  from 
the  horse  by  having  an  erect  mane,  larger  head, 
and  larger  ears.  The  Hoontain  Zebra  (E.  zebra)  of 
Cape  Colony  is  4  feet  high,  white,  striped  with  black 
on  the  bead,  body,  and  legs,  rest-mbliDK  the  ass  more 
than  the  horse.  Barctetl'i  Zahra  (£.  burckellii), 
larger  and  more  horse-like,  feet  high,  sorrel  above, 
white  below  with  dark  brown  or  black  stripes  only  on 
the  body  and  bead,  lives  in  herds  on  south  Afritan 
plaint,  where  it  is  hunted  for  its  hide  and  fleah. 
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ABBS,  OLBVEXiASl>  (1838-  ).  Americin  me- 
teorologiat;  inRUEursted  BjrBtem  of  daily  westhar  (ore- 
cuti:  initiated  th»  moTement  toward  the  preient  aya- 
tern  of  standard  time. 

ABBUZZZ,  DUKE  OF  THE  (FBHTOE  LVIOX 
AUADSO  onrSEPFB)  ( 1873-  ).  ItaliMi  explorer; 
made  firat  aaceat  3ft.  St.  Bliu,  1897;  in  ISOO  his 
Arctic  expedition  attained  the  northemmoat  Utitnde 
then  reftened.  86  degreei  83  minutes,  239  milei  from 
the  pole. 

AOBABD  (aki'art),  7BASZ  KASOt  (1TS8-1821). 
A  Oarman  ehemiat;  founder  of  thu  beet  ingar  induitrf. 

AGAB8IZ  laff'a-»et),  AIiEXAMDBB  (1835-1910). 
American  naturallat  and  capitaliat,  only  son  of  Louis. 
With  his  knowledge  of  geology  and  engineering  he 
developed  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  mines,  south 
of  Lake  Superior,  bringing  him  great  wealth,  which 
he  has  devoted  to  aoologfeal  research,  donating  over 
one  million  dollars  to  endowmest  of  the  Uarrard  Uu- 
seum  of  Comparative  Zofilogj-;  author  of  several 
lofilogica]  works,  mostly  on  deep  sea  animals. 

A0A88IZ,  LOUIS  (1807-1873).  Distinguished 
Swisa-American  naturalist;  bom  in  Switserland:  stud- 
ied under  Cnvier  at  Parts;  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory at  Harvard  (1848-1S78);  preeminently  a  teacher 
of  great  force,  cleamess,  and  enthuaiaam,  whose  lec- 
tures, everywhere  in  demand,  were  the  inspiration  of  a 
new  era  in  American  biological  research;  bounded  the 
Uuseum  of  Comparative  Zofllogy,  Cambridge  (1858); 
author  of  importaut  lodlogical  works. 

AZi-KHVWABZZHI  (I  -about  881).  An  Ar*- 
blan  pbiioaopher  and  the  most  eelabrated  algebralit  <rf 
his  time;  worked  in  tlie  ofaierTBtorr  at  Bagdad;  com- 
puted a  set  of  astronomical  tables;  wrote  HToral  works 
on  mathematlce.  One  ot  the  latter,  At-iabr  w»'l  mufo- 
halah,  gave  the  name  to  algebra. 

AKFEBB  ( onir-vayr'  > ,  Ain>BB  HABIS  <  1 775- 
1636).  A  distinguished  French  physicist  and  mathe- 
matician, famous  for  his  iuTeatigatioaa  in  eleclro- 
dynsmiea.  Hia  nauM  ia  sow  ^vea  to  a  unit  ef 
electrical  measurement. 

ABAOO  (or^-^').  I>OHIia«DE  FBAliOOZS  (17SS- 
1953).  A  celebrated  French  astronomer  and  physicist; 
made  many  important  diacoveriea  in  electro-magnetism, 
astronomy,  and  optics.  He  woa  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Bciences. 

ABCHIHEDBS  (ar-M-m«e'(I««*)  (287-213  B.  C). 
Greek  geometricinn;  the  greatest  mathematician  of  an- 
tiquity; bom  In  Sicily,  studied  at  Alexandria,  was  kiOed 
at  the  fall  of  Syracnse.  Among  his  works  Still  extant 
are  important  treatisea  on  plane  and  aolid  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  mechanics;  invented  the  aplral  pump 
called  "Archimedes*  Screw." 

ABOHT'TAS  (first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C). 
A  famous  Greek  philosopher,  mathematician,  general, 
and  statesman.  He  is  retarded  aa  the  founder  of  sci- 
en  tide  mechanics.  He  distinguished  harmonical  pro- 
gression, doubled  the  cube.  Invented  the  pulley,  taught 
that  the  earth  is  a  sphere  rotating  on  its  axis  in  24 
hours. 

ABTEDX  (ar-tav'd«).  PETEB  (1705-1735).  Swediah 
naturalist;  friend  of  Linnaeua;  antlior  of  an  Important 
work  on  fishes,  which  Ciivler  says  la  the  Urst  attempt 
at  a  truly  scientifio  classification. 

ATWATEB,  WlUim  OUH  (1844-1907).  An 
American  chemist ;  a  leader  in  the  Investigation  of 
problema  of  nutrition;  originated  methoda  of  experi- 
mentation now  widely  adopted;  eonstrurted  a  respira- 
tion calorimeter,  and  other  physiological  apparatus. 

AUDUBOH,  JOHN  JAUES  (1780-1851).  Ameri- 
can ornithologist;  apent  many  years  in  studying  and 
Illustrating  from  life  the  birds  of  America.  His  great 
work  is  Btrda  of  America,  containing  485  plates  and 
giving  1,005  fignres.  There  are  175  complete  good 
aets  in  existence,  of  which  80  eels  are  in  America.  A 
set  is  now  worth  over  92,000. 

AVOOADBO  (a-vo-gah'dro).  AHADEO  (1776  1856), 
An  Italian  physicist :  celebrated  for  first  formulating 
the  fundamental  principle  of  chemistry  known  as  Ato- 
gadro's  Law  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  in  1811. 

BABBAOB,  0HABIS8  (1792-18T1).  An  English 
mathematician  and  InvenMr  «f  a  calenlatlng  machine, 
which  he  failed  to  perfect;  noted  for  hIa  table  of 
logarithuM  and  over  80  other  writings. 


BAILET.  UBBBTT  HTBB  (1858-  ).  Profoo- 
sor  of  horticulture,  Uomell  (1888-1903);  director  of 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell,  since  1903;  has  given 
particular  attention  to  botanical  and  faortieuhural  sub- 
jects and  to  the  economies  of  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural education;  author  of  many  standard  books.  In- 
cludinjr  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  HortictUtMra;  editor 
of  Cgtwpedia  of  Anuriean  AgrietiltuTe. 

BAIBD,  8PEHC2B  FtTLLEBTOlT  (1628-1887).  A 
distinguished  Americsn  naturalist ;  bom  at  Reading, 
Pa.  His  writings  embrace  almost  every  branch  of 
American  natural  history.  For  many  years  he  edited 
the  Smlthsonisn  Reports,  sdding  many  valuable  M- 
pers;  wrote  a  CMalogm  of  Sorih  JmsWcan  BtptUn, 
Tht  Birdt  of  North  AmeWco,  ifammols  of  aorth 
America,  and  HUtory  of  AmMricm  Birit, 

BALFOITS.  FBAKOIfl  KAITLAVD  (1851-1882).  A 
British  nsturalist  and  author.  He  took  a  leading  part 
In  upbuilding  the  study  of  natural  science  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  where  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  of  animal  morphology.  He  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for  hla  disco veriea, 
which  are  embodied  in  hia  Comparalive  Embrfolofftt, 
remarkable  for  profound  learning  and  clear  atatenent. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfonr. 

BALL,  BIB  BOBBBT  STAWBU.  (1840-1909). 
English  astronomer.  He  haa  embodied  hla  ebearvatlona 
in  many  popular  worfca  on  astronomy.  In  recognition 
of  his  abili^  be  baa  been  appointed  to  many  poata  of 
honor,  chtei  amo&c  them  being  aatroDomer  royal  of 
Ireland, 

BABKABD,  BDWABD  EKBBBOH  (1857-  ). 
An  American  astronomer;  was  sstronomer  in  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, California,  in  1687-1895,  and  then  became 
professor  of  astronomv  in  (Chicago  University  and  di- 
rector of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  His  principal  dlacov- 
eries  are  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  in  1892,  and  16 
cometa. 

BBCQDBBBL    (feay-ite-rer),    JUROOffi  OBSAB 

(1788-1878).  A  French  phytidat,  noted  for  hU  discov 
erlee  in  etectrid^  and  in  electro-chemistry.  He  In- 
vested »  method  of  electrotvi^ng.  His  son,  AIiEXAH- 
DBB  ESMOND  (1820-1891).  made  ImporUnt  re- 
searches on  the  nature  of  light  and  its  chemical  etferts, 
on  phosphorescence,  and  on  the  conductivity  and  mag- 
netic properties  of  nuoy  substancea. 

BEXmiBB,  CHABLES  EBCIL  (1836-1897).  A 
German-American  military  ofllcer  and  Mmfthologist; 
came  to  the  Onited  SUtea  In  1852,  and  aarred  throng 
the  Civil  War.  After  the  war  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  oraithotogr.  and  collected  a  vast  amount 
of  material  in  variona  branches  of  natural  history. 

BEBTHBLOT  (bert-lo'),  PIEBBB  EUGBKB  HAS- 
OBUJN  (1827-1907).  A  French  chemist.  In  1878 
be  became  president  of  the  committee  on  exploaives 
which  introduced  smokeless  powder.  His  labors  also 
led  to  the  discovery  of  dyes  extracted  from  coal  tar. 

BEBTHOUCT  (»«r-to-btf'),  OOVOT  OLAVDB 
LOnia  (1748-1828).  A  famona  French  dieniist,  na- 
tive of  Bavoy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  dlseovarr  of  thtf 
bleaching  propertieo  of  dlorln,  the  renmrkude  nit 
called  chlorate  of  potash,  and  many  imprevenenta  la 
flie  mannfacturea.  He  demonstrated  that  amawBia  is  ■ 
eonponnd  of  hydrogen  asd  sitrogen. 

BEBZBUUS,  JOHAH  JAKOB,  BABOH  (1779- 
1848).  A  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  one  of  the  crea- 
tors of  modem  chemistry;  instituted  the  chemical  nota- 
tion by  symbols  based  on  the  notion  of  eqnlvalenta: 
discovered  seieninm,  thorium,  and  cerium;  and  shared 
with  Davy  the  honor  of  proponnding  the  electro-chemical 
theory, 

BSSSET.  OHABUIS  B,  (184S-  ).  An  Amori- 
can  botanist;  educated  at  Harvard  Univerdty;  proteo- 
aor  of  botany  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  OoHcga  (1870- 
1884):  professor  of  botany  In  the  tTuiverdtr  of  Ne- 
braska since  1884:  acting  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  (1688-1691). 

BIOT  (bo-o').  JEAN  BAFTISTE  (1774-1862). 
French  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  phyalciat;  took 
part  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  along  with 
Arago  (1806);  made  observations  on  the  polarisation 
ef  light. 

BLTTMEHBAOH.  JOHANN  FBIBDBXOH  ( 1753- 
1840) .  A  German  natorallst  and  founder  ef  an- 
thropology.   He   advocated  the   theory  of  the  naltr 
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Af  the  hnmftn  spMln,  which  he  divided  into  the  Uto 
types — OKUcasisa,  Uongolisn,  Negro,  American,  and 
Ualay. 

BOTLB,  BOBBBT  (1627-1691).  A  BHthh  natural 
ptailoiopher:  devoted  hia  life  and  cootribated  greatly  to 
Bclence,  enpeciaily  chemist  rr  and  phyaica,  formulating 
a  law  of  physics  known  as  Boyle's  Law, 

BKAHB  (brah).  TTOHO  (1546-1601).  A  Danish 
astronomer;  discovered  s  new  itnr  in  Caadopala  and 
the  variations  of  the  moon. 

BBBWSTEBi,  SIB  DATID  (IT8I1SSS).  An  emi- 
nent Scottish  nataral  philosopher;  specially  diatin- 
gnislied  for  hia  discoveriea  In  liglit,  his  studies  in  optica, 
and  for  hia  optical  invontiona,  audi  aa  tha  Icaleidoaeop* 
and  the  stereoscope. 

BBZnOK,  HATEAirZBL  LOBD  (1859-  >. 
American  botsnist:  professor  botany,  Columbia,  sinee 
1691.  Director  N.  T.  BoUnlcal  Oardens;  author  of 
Tlcrm  of  the  Northern  {/nitad  StattM  and  Canada,  and 
nuDieroua  botanical  papers. 

BBOOKS,  WILLIAM  EBITH  (1848-1908).  Ameri- 
can aoBlociat;  bom  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  profeaaor  of 
soSlogy,  Johns  Hopkins  Calveraity  (1876-1908). 

BBOWV,  BOBBBT  (1773-1858).  A  Scotch  bota- 
nist, in  1801  appointed  naturalist  to  Flinders's  sur- 
veying expedition  to  Australia;  returned  with  nearly 
4,000  species  of  t^anta. 

BBOVK-SEQUABD,  BDOITABD  (1817-1894).  A 
Fran  CO- American  phyalologiat  and  neurologist;  con- 
tributed notable  resnlta  from  Ua  ezparimenta  en  the 
blood,  nrascular  Irritability,  animal  heat,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  nervous  system. 

BUOKLAHD,  TBAHOIS  TBETBLTAN  (1826-1880). 
An  English  naturalist;  an  authority  on  flsh  culture  and 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Darwiniam. 

BUFFON,  OBOBOS  LOtTIS  LBOLBBO.  COHTB  DB 
(1707-1788).  A  French  naturalist  and  philosopher. 
His  great  work  is  his  Natural  HUtory,  which  was  the 
Hrst  attempt  to  gather  known  facts  in  that  department 
of  knowledge  and  to  present  them  Id  a  readable,  inter- 
eetlng,  and  intelligible  form. 

BUVHBN.  BOBBRT  WZLHBLK  (1811-1899).  A 
German  chemist.  Among  his  many  discoveries  and 
inventions  are  the  commercial  production  of  magnesium, 
nagnesinm  light,  spectrum  analysis,  the  electric  pile, 
and  the  burner  whidi  beara  his  name. 

BUBBAMK,  LUTEEB  (1849-  ).  An  American 
borticolturist;  bom  at  Lancaster,  Mass.  Established 
an  experimental  farm  at  Santa  Boaa,  Csl.  (1875) ;  orig- 
inated many  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flow- 
era.  In  the  long  list  are  the  Bnrbank  potato,  several 
varieties  of  plums,  prunes,  roses,  callaa,  and  an  edible 
thomlen  eaetui. 

0AOU08TBO  {kal-vot'tro).  ALEBSAimBO,  COUNT 
OF,  or  OIUBBPFE  BALSAMO  (1743-1795).  A  cele- 
brated scientiflc  pretender,  born  in  Italy.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  preparation  of 
an  elixir  of  life  were  the  pretenses  by  means  of  which 
be  extracted  money  from  credulous  people. 

OAHDOLLE,  AUOUSTIir  FTBAME  DB  (1778- 
1841 ).  An  eminent  Swiss  botanist ;  assisted  Cuvier 
snd  Lamarck:  classification  of  planta  was  his  contribn- 
tioD  to  botanical  science. 

OATEHDISH,  HE2TBT  (1781-1810).  An  English 
natnrsl  philosopher  and  chemist;  the  first  to  analyse 
tha  sir  of  the  atmosphere,  determine  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth,  discover  the  composition  of  water,  and 
ascertain  the  properties  of  hydrogen;  the  founder  of 
pneumatic  chemistry. 

OHAMBBBUK,  '  THOHAS  CHBOWDEB  (1843- 
).  American  geologist;  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  (1887-1892);  since  1692  head  of 
department  of  geology.  University  of  Chicago;  baa 
developed  theories  of  giaelera  and  glacial  formations, 
and  the  planetesimal  hypotheala, 

OHAMFOLUOK  (»kon-poU/on') ,  VBAM  FBAHCOIS 
(1790-1883).  A  celebrated  French  Egyptologist ;  was 
tiie  first  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphica  of  ancient  Egypt ; 
conducted  a  scientiflc  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1828.  A 
chair  of  Egyptology  was  in  consequence  instituted  in 
the  College  of  France,  and  he  was  installed  as  the 
flrst  profeaaor. 

OOPB,  BDWABD  DBIBKEB  (1840  1897).  Amer- 
ican naturalist;  born  In  Philadelphia.  His  investiga- 
tions of  the  ichthycJogy  and  herpetology  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  hia  contributions  to  the  history  of  extinct 
Tertebratea  laid  Uie  foundation  («r  the  modem  clasaifi- 
eatlon  of  North  Ameriean  fldtea,  amphtblans,  and  rep- 
tllet. 
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OOPBBNIOUS  (KOPPEBNUIX),  NXCgBOLU 
(1478-1548).  German  astronomer;  father  of  modem 
aatronomy;  disproved  the  Ptolemaic  theory.  In  hia  great 
work,  Tm  Revol%Uion  of  the  CeU$tial  Orba,  the  flrst 
copy  of  which  waa  lianded  to  him  on  the  day  of  hia 
death,  he  demonstrated  that  the  sun  ia  th*  center  of 
the  lystem. 

0OUE8,  EZJJOTT  (1842-1899).  An  American  or- 
nithologist. He  was  connected  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution:  author  of  the  well-known  fey  to  North 
Ameriean  Birdt. 

OOULTEB,  JOHNHBBLB  (1S51-  ).  American 
botaniat  and  educator;  born  at  Ningpo,  Obinai  head 
of  the  department  of  botany,  Univuti^  of  Ohicago; 
author  of  nnmeroua  botanical  worin. 

OBOOEES,  SIB  WnJJAK  (1882-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish physicist  snd  chemist.  He  invented  the  radiometer 
and  the  otheoscope,  and  announced  his  discovery  of  a 
method  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores; 
recognised  as  an  expert  on  aanitary  matters.  He  dis- 
covered thallium  in  1881  and  the  radiometer  in  1874. 
Bis  improvements  on  vacuum  tubes  had  an  important 
bearing  on  X-rays. 

OUBIE,  PIEBBB  (1859-1906).  TmtA  diemlst  and 
pbysicist;  famous  as  tha  diaeovarer  of  radium.  Hia 
wife,  nee  Slodovaka,  waa  assodated  with  him  In  all 
hia  works. 

OUVIBB,  LEOPOLD  OHBETIEN  FBEDEBIO  DAG- 
OBBBT  BA&ON  (1769-1882).  A  French  naturalist; 
the  creator  of  comparative  anatomy  and  paleontology. 
Towarda  the  end  of  his  life  he  combated  the  views  of 
Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  regarding  the  unity  of  organic 
structure.  His  great  work  is  the  Animai  Kingdom,  He 
adopted  the  literary  title  of  (Jeorge  Ouvier. 

D'  ALBHBEBT  ( da-Win-har'  )  ( 1 7 1 7- 1788  ) .  The 
assumed  name  of  JEAN  I£  BOND,  a  French  philoao- 

Sher,  mathematician,  and  encyclopedist.    He  wrote  a 
Jimoire  mtr  U  eaievl  tnt^ffral,  Sur  la  rifntetion  ies 
earpe  eolidee,  and  Traiti  de  di/namique, 

DALTON,  JOKN  (1766-1844).  An  English  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher;  wrote  New  Sj/ttem  of  CAem- 
icai  Phiioeophu  (1808-1810).  He  distinguished  him- 
aelf  in  the  development  of  the  atomic  toeory,  which 
revolutionised  fftemlitrr  and  contributed  more  valnable 
results  than  any  other  idea  introdoeed  Into  the  atiidT 
of  physics. 

DANA,  JAICES  DWIOHT  (1813-1895),  An  Amer- 
ican scientist;  bom  in  Ulica,  N.  Y.  Hia  reaaarehei  in 
geology  made  him  famous;  wrote  The  SgHon  af  Min- 
eraloffv,  which  gained  an  international  reputaUon: 
Jfanuol  of  Mineratogjf,  Uanvai  of  Qeologv,  Corola  mni 
Corai  Itlandt,  Text-Book  of  Qeolom,  and  The  Qeoloaieal 
Story  BHtfly  Told. 

DABWnr,  CHABLE8  BOBEBT  ( 1 809-1882 ) . 
English  naturalist;  developed  the  theory  of  evolution  in 
his  Ori^n  of  Speeiee  by  Meant  of  Natural  Seleetion 
(1859),  and  extended  it  to  the  human  race  in  his 
J'rseent  of  Man  (1871);  proposed  the  now  generally 
accepted  theory  of  the  origin  of  coral  reefs,  and  made 
many  other  eontributiona  to  natural  science. 

DABWZN,  B&A8KVS  (1781-1802).  BniHUi  f^yal- 
rian  and  naturalist;  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin. 
Hia  2odno»Ua,  a  proae  medical  work,  received  wide  no- 
tice. It  contained  many  novel  and  atartlinc  ideaa,  and 
Samuel  Butler  aaya  that  Paley's  Natural  Theoiogy  waa 
written  to  refute  theae  ideas.  Erasmus  Darwin  waa  a 
strong  believer  in  evolution  and  anticipated  much  that 
waa  afterwards  advocated  by  Lamarck  and  Cbarlea 
Dsrwin. 

DAVT,  SIB  HUMFHBT  (1778-1829).  English 
chemist  and  natural  philosopher;  bom  at  Peniance,  in 
(Tornwall.  The  publication  of  his  experiments  in  sci- 
ence brought  him  fame.  He  discovered  the  effect  of 
nitrous  oxid  (laughing  gas),  and  the  metals .  sodium, 
barium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  His  work  On  Soma 
Chemical  Ageneite  of  Bleetrieity  were  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish hia  reputation  as  a  chemist.  He  la  also  remem- 
bered aa  the  inventor  of  the  safety-lamp  known  by  his 
name. 

DAWSON,  OEOBOE  KEBOEB  (1840-1901).  A 
Canadian  gealogist;  born  at  Truro,  N.  8.;  the  son  of 
Sir  John  William  Dawson;  member  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Commission  (1891);  director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  (18B5-1901)  ;  author  of  Pkytical  Oeography 
and  Oeolofftf  of  Canada  snd  The  Phyieal  and  Oeologieal 
Featurea  of  a  Part  of  the  Rocky  Mountaine. 

DAWSON,  SIB  JOHN  WILLIAH  (1820-1899).  A 
Canadian  geologist;  bM-n  li>  Pictou,  H.  8.;  assisted  Sir 
Oharlea  Lyell  In  geological  exploratlona  of  Nova  Sootia 
(1841);  auperlntendent  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia 
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(18fiO>ie55}:  profefltor  of  natural  hiBtoir  at  MeOin 
UnWeratty  (1850).  He  was  an  eminent  aathority  on 
Canadian  kcoIokt  ;  prominent  in  the  contraversy  over 
the  anppoaed  fosail  "Ediood"  found  amouR  the  earlier 
rocka;  and  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  the  orittin  of  life  forms :  wrote  Acadian 
Otoleinr,  A.cadia,  The  Storv  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  Ths 
Dawn  of  Life,  The  Origin  of  the  World,  etc. 

DE  HOSOAH,  AirOUSTUfl  (1806-1871).  An  em- 
inent EngliBh  mathematician;  wrote  treatiaeB  on  arith- 
metic, algebra,  trigonometry,  and  differential  Kud  in- 
tegral  calcalus. 

DS  VBIBS,  rarOO  <1840-  ).  Dateh  botanist; 
has  made  notable  reaearches  in  Tsriation  of  species, 
and    developed   tha  theory   of  mutations  in  apociea 

forming. 

DBWAB,  am  JAKES  (1842-  ).  Enclish 
chemist  and  physicist.  With  Sir  Frederick  Abel  he 
invented  cordite.  In  1898  be  succeeded  in  liquefying 
hydroien  and  bellnm. 

DIOrBAMTUS  (flonrlsbed  S60).  A  eelcbrated 
Greek  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  He  is  called  the 
"j^alA«r  of  Algebra."  Hla  worfca  were  on  Arltknutie, 
Poli/aonal  Humbert,  and  the  Parimu.  He  was  the 
originator  of  Diophantine  Analysis. 

SIOSCOBZDES  (about  100).  A  Qreek  physician, 
whose  great  work  on  materia  medica  remained  in  use 
for  1,500  years. 

DOUOLASS,  BABL  (1862-  ).  Geolegist  and 
paleontnlagiFt :  has  be^n  engaged  in  research  work  st 
Camegis  Hnsenm,  Pitlsbnric,  since  1902;  conducted 
expeditions  in  the  West,  discoTering  new  forms  of 
fossil  plants  and  animals,  especially  mammals:  pub- 
lished valuable  monographs  on  the  resuhs. 

DEAFEB,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (1811-1882).  A  chem- 
ist, physiologist,  and  man  of  letters;  bom  at  Liverpool; 
settled  In  the  United  States:  wrote  on  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, and  physics  generally.  His  HMory  of  the  Con- 
fket  between  Science  and  Seligion  is  an  able  book. 

DUMAS,  JEAN  BAFTISTE  (1800-1884).  Dis- 
tlnguiahed  French  diemiat.  His  writings,  setting  forth 
the  malt  of  hia  ressarrtiea  on  atomic  weiidita.  aulphviie 
ether,  and  the  i^nomena  of  organic  sobatitutlon,  are 
famona. 

EASTMAN,  JOHN  BOBIE  (1636-  ).  American 
astronomer;  born  at  Andover,  N.  H. ;  profesaor  of  matb- 
ematiea  in  the  U.  8.  Naval  (jbaervatory. 

BUJOT,  UU9IEL  OIRAXTD  (1 8  3  5  -  ) .  An 
American  ornitholocii't.  Tie  bernme  i-tiralor  of  soology 
for  the  Field  Columbinn  Museum  at  Chicago,  Hisexten- 
dve  Bdentlfle  writings  include  Birds  of  North  America, 
WUd  Foul*  of  the  Vnited  Statea  and  Britiah  PoMtuioiU, 
North  Amsriran  Bhore  Birda,  and  Synopata  of  tht  Mmm- 
moJ*  of  North  America  and  th»  Adjacent  Seat. 

BNCKB  (en'ke).  JOHANN  FEANZ  (1791-lSe5).  A 
German  astronomer:  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
observed  by  Mechsin,  Mins  Herschel.  and  Pons,  pre- 
dicted its  return,  and  detected  a  grodual  scceleration  of 
movement  ascribed  by  him  to  the  presence  of  a  resisting 
medium.    The  comet  ia  now  known  as  Encke's  comet. 

ENDLICHEK.  8TEFHAH  LADI8LATJ8  ( 1 804- 
1849).  An  Austrian  botanist.  Hia  works  form  a  val- 
uablK  contribution  to  systematic  botany,  including  an 
elaboration  of  the  natural  syatem  of  clasaiflcation  of 
plants. 

EEASISTBATUS  (sbout  300-about  260  B.  C). 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  and  anatomists 
of  ancient  times;  born  in  Ceos.  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
tingniah  the  sensory  from  the  motor  nerves  and  to 
trace  both  sets  of  nerves  to  the  brain. 

E8F7,  JAMBS  FOLLABD  (1785-1860).  A  mete- 
oroloKiat;  born  in  FennBylvanis:  did  notable  work  in 
investigating  the  causes  of  stoma,  and  in  1841  pub- 
lished Th«  Philoeophif  of  Stormt;  vraa  appointed  to  the 
Wnahlngton  Observatory,  where  be  carried  on  experi- 
ments ui  the.  cooling  of  gases  and  atmospheric  expan- 
sion. It  was  through  Espy  that  the  present  United 
Ststea  Weatber  Bureau  became  a  possibility. 

EUOLID  (flourished  300  B,  0.).  The  most  famona 
of  the  Greek  geometricians.  He  lived  st  Alexttndris  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.  (306-283  B.  C).  The  Greeks 
cslled  him  the  "Author  of  the  Elements."  His  name  is 
even  now  synonymous  with  elementary  geometry.  His 
Elemsnlt  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  having  been  trans- 
lated in  the  time  of  Haruu-al-Raschid.  It  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Adelard  of  Bath 
about  1120,  and  this  translation  was  printed  in  Venice 
In  1483.  This  wsf  tranalated  into  English  by  BlUlnga- 
ley  In  1570.  Eudid'a  other  worka  are  Data-Phnwrn- 
enoi  Opttea,  RaflMetiotu,  and  Dtviaton  of  tka  Scale. 
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EUSTAOHIO  (ay-ooe-tah'ke-o),  BABTOLOMMBO 
(about  1500-about  1574).  An  Italian  physician  and 
anatomist.  He  devoted  himself  to  medical  science  and 
in  particular  to  anatomy,  which  he  much  enriched  by 
bis  reaearches.  Among  hia  discoveries  were  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  of  the  ear  and  the  Eustachian  valve  of  the 
heart. 

FAHBENHEZT    (/ar'«n-hite),    QABEIEL  DANIEL 

(lti86-1786).  A  distinguished  Oennao  physicist  and 
ii.strument-maker;  improved  the  accuracy  of  thermom- 
tters  by  aabstituting  mercury  for  alcob^;  devised  the 
graduated  scale  for  thermometers;  discovered  the  fUed 
boiling  point  of  othpr  liquidn  than  water,  and  that  the 
boiling  point  varied  with  change  in  atmospheric  pressnre. 

FALL0FZU8  or  FALLOFIO,  QABBIELLO  (1523- 
1562 ) .  An  Italian  anatomist.  The  Fallotrian  tnbea 
which  connect  the  ovaries  with  the  uterus,  first  sccu- 
rstely  described  by  him,  are  called  after  his  name,  aa 
also  the  duct  wbicb  transmits  the  facial  nerve  after 
it  leaves  the  auditory  nerve. 

FABADAY,  MXOHABL  (1791-1867).  English  chem- 
ist and  natnral  philosopher ;  founder  of  the  science  of 
magneto-electrirtty :  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  experi- 
mentalista  known  to  science:  wrote  Bxpertment^  B^' 
trarehea  in  Eleetrieily  sod  Beaearebea  in  Chemist and 
Phyaiea. 

FBANKLAND,  SIBEDWABD  (1825-1899).  EnglUh 
chemist.  He  contributed  to  science  the  theory  of 
valency,  i.  e.,  the  conclusion  that  each  atom  of  an 
elementary  anostance  possesses  s  clearly  limited  jwwer 
of  saturstion,  so  that  only  a  correspondingly  lunitod 
number  of  atoms  of  other  elements  can  be  attached  to 
it.  With  Sir  William  Lockyer  he  dlacovered  helium 
in  the  sun. 

FBANKUN,  Snt  JOHN  (1786-1847).  English 
Arctic  explorer;  made  extenaive  explorationa  of  Arctic 
America;  with  all  the  other  members  of  his  party 
periahed  in  an  expedition  which  left  En^and  la  1845, 

FBAUHHOFEB  {frown'ho-fer,)  JOSEPH  TON 
(1787-1826).  A  German  optician;  bom  In  Bavaria; 
Bociated  with  many  discoveries  in  optics  ss  well  as  In 
inventiona  of  and  improvements  in  optical  instrumenta: 
eelcbrated  for  bis  discovery  of  the  dark  lines  In  the 
solsr  spectrum  called  "Fraunhofer  lines," 

FBEMT,  EDHOKD  (1814-1694).  French  chemist. 
In  1888  he  and  Vemeuil  produced  rubies  similar  in 
color  and  chemical  compoaUloa  to  the  natural  stonea. 

OAI£N  (180-abont  201).  Greek  phyddan,  medical 
writer,  and  philosopher.  Hia  works  covered  anatomv, 
physlplogy,  dietetics,  hygiene,  pathology,  diagnosis,  phar- 
macy, materia  medico,  therapeutics,  surgery,  and  phi- 
losophy. These  were  written  originally  In  Greek;  some 
wero  translsted  into  Latin  and  Arabic. 

GALELET  <,gah-U4ai'»),  GALXLEO  (GALZLBO) 
(1504-1642),  Italian  astronomer;  diacovered  about 
1582  the  isochronism  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendutum, 
and  in  1590  the  law  bv  which  the  velocity  of  falling 
bodies  ia  accelerated;  adopted  in  astronomy  the  system 
of  OopemicuB ;  constructed  his  wonderfnl  telescope 
(1600).  Through  it  he  discovered  the  sstellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  was  enabled  to  explore  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  view  the  phases  of  Tenus.  He  also  aacer- 
tained  that  the  "Uilky  Way"  is  composed  of  myriads 
of  stars. 

OALLE   ioawl'eh),  JOHANN  GOTTFBIED  (1812- 
) .    A  German  astronomer ;  wrote  extensively  on 
the  natural   sciences  and  mathematics.    He  was  the 
first  to  observe  the  planet  Neptune   (September  28, 
1846) ;  discovered  three  comets. 

GALTON.  FBANGIS  (1822-  .  ).  An  BngUsh 
scientist.  Having  traveled  In  North  Africa,  he  ex- 
plored  in  1850  lands  hitherto  unknown  In  Souni  Africa, 
publishing  his  experiences  In  hia  Narrative  of  an  Ex- 
plorer in  Tropical  Bovlh  Africa.  Later  he  qMMiaUy  de- 
voted himself  to  the  problem  of  heredity. 

OALTA'KI,  LUIGI  (17B7-1796).  An  Italian  ana^ 
omist.  He  stadied  theology  and,  later,  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  was  elected  professor  of 
anatomy.  Galvani  owes  the  wide  celebrity  attached  to 
hie  name  to  his  discoveriea  in  uilmal  electricity. 

GAUSS  (irowM),  KABL  FBXBDBXOH  (1?77  1855>. 
A  distinguished  German  mathematician;  wrote  I>iaq\fiai' 
tiortea  Arithmeticae  and  many  other  hnportant  works  on 
the  theory  of  surfaces,  least  aquares,  astronomy,  and 

physics. 

OAT-LU8BA0  (psy-Iv-M*').  JOSBPH  LOUIS  (1778- 
1850).  French  chemist  and  phyxlciat;  emidoyad  htn- 
self  in  chemical  ud  phyisieal  meandt,  la  coaaoetioa 
with  whitdk  he  made  two  balloin  uaanti.    His  bmm 
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Is  MBOciated  with  mKny  notable  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try and  phystca,  e.  g.,  the  lav  of  Tolumes,  isolation  of 
cysnoKen,  etc. 

OEOENBAXTB  iBay'ffen-hovtr),  KABL  (1826-1908). 
A  leadinic  eompftratiTe  snstomlst  in  Oertnany ;  the 
flnt  to  idnca  the  Mndy  of  anntomr  on  an  eralutionaiT 
baala. 

0£IKIB  (gee'ke).  SIB  ABCHIBAIJ)  (183S-  ). 
A  British  ireoloitist.  His  researches  in  all  branches  of 
reoloKT  hare  made  him  an  autliority  on  tbeae  aubjecta. 
While  servinK  on  the  OeQlofiical  Burrey  (1S55)  he 
wrote  Scenery  of  Seotlaittd,  wnlcb  flnt  brought  bim  to 
public  notice. 

OEOFFSOT  HAXHT-HILAISB,  BTXENME  {1772- 
184A).  French  natnrallat;  profeaaor  of  vertebrate 
■oSlofcy  at  Paris:  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  and 
fonnded  the  Institute  of  Cairo:  made  teratology,  or  the 
stndy  of  monstrosities,  a  science:  created  the  science  of 
<>inbryolo^.  His  son,  Isidore  (1805-1861),  continued 
the  vorks  and  teachings  of  his  father. 

OBBHABDT,  KABL  FBXEDBZOH  (1816-1856).  An 
eminent  French  chemist;  in  collaboration  with  Cahours. 
published  a  memoir  on  essential  oils,  embodying  new 
theories;  his  treatisFs  upon  his  views  of  series,  theorieU 
of  types,  snd  resesrcbes  npon  acids  and  oxida  mark  an 
epoch  in  tbe  history  of  chemistry. 

0B81IBB,  BjOMBAD  TOB  <1516-1$05).  A  Swin 
natnraliat;  performed  the  uaeful  work  of  bringing  to> 
gether  all  the  known  infosnatlon  about  animali  and 

planta  then  discovered. 

OBAT,  ASA  (1810-1888).  An  American  boUnist: 
born  in  Paris,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  1874  he  suc- 
ceeded Agassis  ss  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. He  ranked  among  the  leading  botanists  of  his 
age.  and  became  an  influential  supporter  of  the  Dar- 
winian theories  of  evolution.  He  wrote  a  Manval  of 
Botany  of  the  Northtrn  United  Statea,  iSynopHcsl  Flora 
«/  Jl^ortk  A-nurica,  and  other  worka. 

OBBBLT,  ADOUHUS  WASHIBOTOH  ( 1 844- 
).  Aifleriean  Arctic  explorer  and  meteorologist: 
chief  tr.  S.  Signal  Service  since  1887;  given  command 
Arctic  expedition  in  1881,  reaching  latitude  83  de- 

Sreea  24  minutes,  the  farthest  north  attained  to  that 
ate. 

BAEOKEX,  (hay'kel).  BBNST  HEINBICH  (1834- 
).  A  distinguished  German  naturalist.  He  be- 
came professor  of  soology  at  the  University  of  Jena  in 
1865.  His  purely  scientific  works  have  been  trnnalaled 
Into  many  languages  and  Include  Biatory  of  Creation, 
RidSit  of  the  Univtrat,  A  TiM  to  Crylon,  and  many 
others  inspired  by  Darwin's  OHffin  of  Spteiea. 

BAHHBHABir,  SAHUEL  CRBXSTIAN  FBIEDBZCE 
(1755-1843).  A  dtstingnished  Oermau  physician 
and  diemist,  originator  of  the  homeopathic  syatem  of 
medical  practice. 

HAU.,  MAMWfAT.T.  (1790-1857).  An  Englirii  phy- 
sirian  and  physlologiat ;  specialist  in  nerroas  diseases. 
lUs  noma  ia  alio  osaociatM  with  a  well-known  method 
of  restoring  sospended  respiration. 

HALLEB,  ALBBEOHT  YOB  (1708-1777).  A  cele- 
brated , anatomist,  physiologist,  botanist,  physician,  and 
poet;  liorn  at  Bern;  was  a  voluminous  author. 

HAXZIiIOB,  SIB  WTLLIAH  BOWAB  (1805-1865). 
Scotch-Irish  mathematician  and  astronomer;  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  Hhi  fame  is  chiefly  founded  on  his 
diseorery  of  qnatemiono,  a  new  method  In  the  higher 
mathematics. 

HABTLET,  DAVID  (1705-1757).  An  English  phi- 
losopher and  physician;  wrote  Obiervationt  on  Man,  kit 
Frame,  hi*  Duty,  and  Kia  Expectation* ;  ascribed  sensa- 
tion to  vibration  in  the  nerves,  and  applied  the  doc- 
trine of  the  association  of  ideas  to  mental  phenomena. 

KABTET,  WILLIAH  (1578-1657).  English  phy- 
sician and  anatomlat,  and  the  greatest  of  physloltwists ; 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  he  an- 
nonnced  to  his  pupils  in  1619. 

HEDIH,  SVEN  (1865-  ) .  Swedish  explorer ; 
has  made  extensive  explorstions  and  discoveries  In 
Asia,  particularly  in  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  Pamir,  and 
Tibet. 

HEUf 'HOLTZ.  HEBUAHN  LUDWIO  FEBDIBABD 
TON  (1821-1894).  A  German  physicist.  His  work 
haa  been  chiefly  in  acoustica  sod  optics:  wrote  Conaet' 
ration  of  Force,  BenwMana  of  Tone;  proposed  the  g«n- 
eraUy  Moapted  theory  of  color;  Invented  the  ophtbal- 
noseope  and  other  naefal  (dtyalcal  apparatus. 

BBLVOMT,  JAV  BAPTIStA  TAB  (1S77-1844). 
A  nlabnted  BelglBii  diemlat  who  mode   ■  ipedal 


study  of  gases.  He  applied  tbe  term  gaa  to  water 
vapor  and  other  elastic  fluids  to  distinguish  them  from 
air:  first  used  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  as  limits  of  a  thermoraetric  scale. 

HBB80HEI%  OABOUNE  Z.UCBETIA  (1750-1848). 
A  German-English  astronomer;  sister  of  Sir  William 
HersChel ;  made  important  observations  of  her  own, 
whidi  were  published,  including  a  Catalogue  of  Star* 
containing  561  omitted  in  the  British  list. 

HBB80REL,  SIB  JOHN  FBEDEBIOB  WHUAH 
(1792-1871).  English  astronomer  .and  chemist;  only 
son  of  the  eminent  Sir  William  Herschel.  He  eonducted 
his  astronomical  observations  as  had  his  father,  dis- 
covering 625  nebulae  and  double  stars,  thereby  making 
in  sll  between  three  nnd  four  thoiisnnd. 

SBBSOHEL,  SIB  WILLIAM  (17S8-1822).  A  dis- 
tinguished nstronomer;  born  at  Hanover,  Oermauy; 
went  to  EnjtUnd  In  1757.  and  held  several  appoint- 
menta  as  an  organist;  gave  hia  leianre  time  to  tbe  study 
of  astrononqr;  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  In  1781 
(which  he  called  Qeorgiun^  eidu*  in  honor  of  George 
III.) ;  discorered  also  the  six  satellites  of  Uranus,  and 
drew  np  a  catalogua  of  5,000  henrenly  bodies  or  ctns- 
t(-rs  of  them. 

HBBTZ,  BEnmOB  BUDOLF  (1857-1894).  Ger- 
man physicist ;  professor  of  (rtiysics  at  Karlsruhe,  where 
he  made  bis  remarkable  experiments  with  electro- 
magnetic waves,  showing  their  reflection,  refraction,  dif- 
fraction, and  polarization,  which  facts  nan  since  been 
developed  into  wireless  telegraphy. 

HIFFABCHUS  (flourished  161-126  B.  0.).  A 
Greek  astronomer  and  mathematician.  He  was  the 
founder  of  scientific  astronomy  and  trigonometry;  com- 
puted a  table  of  chords;  discovered  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes;  invented  the  astrolabe ;  and  made  a  cat- 
alogue of  1,000  stars,  which  Ptolemy  incorporated  in 
the  Umagfet. 

HXFPOC'BATSa  (4e0t-877t  B.  C).  The  greateat 
physician  of  ancient  times,  usually  designated  tbe  "Fa- 
ther of  Uedicine";  born  in  the  ialand  of  Cob.  Among 
his  authentic  writings  are  Prognoeta;  On  EpUetnie*; 
On  DUt  in  Acuta  Dteeate*;  On  Air,  Water,  and  Place; 
On  Wound*  of  the  Head.  He  was  dlstingnishod  for  his 
remarkable  skill  in  diagnosis,  and  his  accurate  and 
vivid  description  of  morbid  symptoms.  His  works  were 
esriy  translated  into  Arabic. 

HITCHOOOK,  EDWABD  (1793-1864).  An  Ameri- 
can geologist.  Was  instrumental  in  popularizing  the 
science  of  geologv  in  the  United  States.  While  acting 
as  state  geologist  of  Massschusetts  be  conducted  the 
first  geological  survey  of  importance,  the  results  being 
published  by  the  state. 

HOOKEB,  SIB  JOSEPH  DAI.TOK  (1817-  ). 
Noted  British  botanist  and  traveler.  He  mode  trips  to 
the  Antarctic  regions,  the  Himalayaa,  Oreat  Ailoa 
Uoontains  in  Uorocco,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  California, 
returning  each  time  with  thouaands  of  planta  which  he 
later  claaslfled.    Genera  Plantarum  Is  bis  greatest  work. 

HOWABD,  LELAKD  0S8IAK  (1857-  ).  An 
American  entomologist ;  bom  at  Rockford,  III. ;  cbief  of 
the  entomology  service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(1894);  wrote  Moe^itoe*  and  Tk*  Inuet  Book. 

HUKBOLDT,  AISXAHDBB.  BABON  TON  (1769- 
1859).  German  naturaliat  and  traveler:  contribnted  to 
almoat  every  branch  of  science.  His  Aoamea  (1845- 
185B);  a  work  explaining  the  pbrsical  nnlverae.  ia  hit 
greatest  achievement,  while  hie  ro|HV*  Eefflona 
eguinoxiale*  du  Nouveau  Contfnent  embodies  hia  re- 
searches in  the  New  World. 

HUXLET,  THOHAS  HEHBT  (1825-1895).  Eng- 
lish scientist  and  comparative  anatomist.  As  a  result 
of  four  years  of  research  in  natural  science  he  pnb- 
lished  a  work  On  the  Anatomy  and  Ike  Affinity  of  the 
Medusae.  When  Darwin's  Origin  of  Specie*  waa  pub- 
liFhed  (1859),  Huxley  became  a  zealous  advocate  of 
evolution.  His  maeterly  work.  Ifan'a  Place  in  Nature, 
was  based  npon   the  new  doctrine. 

HVraENS,  OHBISTIAN  (1629-1695).  A  famoua 
Dutch  physicist,  astronomer,  and  mathematician;  the 
author  of  notable  researchea  on  the  polarisation,  reflec- 
tion, and  refraction  of  li^t.  He  Invented  an  apparatua 
for  the  aivllcatlon  of  the  pendnlnm  to  clocks  snd  by  its 
use  to  determine  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  He  made 
powerful  telescopes  which  enabled  htm  to  discover  the 
ring  of  Saturn  and  its  fourth  satellite. 

HTATT,  ALPHEtrS  (1838-1902).  An  American 
naturalist:  born  at  Waahinglon.  D.  C. ;  professor  of 
zoology  and  paleontology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  at  Boston  University  (1881).  In 
the  fleld  of  invertebrate  paleontoloKT  his3()»rk  was  mas- 
tern  «d  hi.  writing,  volumtapu..^  byGoOgTc 
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ZNOEBSOIJ^  ERNEST  (1852<  ).  An  Ameriun 
natarftlist;  %  pnpil  of  Louis  AjCMais;  n«tnTaliat  on  the 
Usyden  Sarrev  (1S74  and  1877);  worked  on  the 
United  StKtei  Fish  Commission;  lectarer  on  toSlogy  at 
the  University  of  Chicaito  (1901);  wrote  Statt  and 
Bgg»  cj  Nvrtk  Ain«rfea»  Birda,  etc 

JBtniBB,  EVWABO  (174Q-182S).  EniUih  phyai- 
eian.  After  much  experimental  stndy  of  vaccine  lymph 
as  a  preventive  of  amallpox,  he  incended  in  convinc- 
ing medical  men  of  the  value  of  the  Ijraph  for  that 
purpose  10  that  vaccination  has  become  nniversal, 

JOBDAN.  DAVID  STABB  (IBSI-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  naturalist ;  born  at  Oainesville,  N.  Y.; 
atndied  fishes  under  Asssaii  and  became  one  of  the 
foremost  irhthrologists :  wrote  A.  Jfanuol  of  Vertebrate 
Animalt  of  the  Sorthern  Vniled  Slatea,  North  and 
Middle  America.  Food  and  Bame  Fiekee  of  North 
Amertem.    President  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

JOULE.  JAMES  PBE800TT  (1818-1889).  Enjclish 
physicist;  discovered  (1843)  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  The  practical  electric  unit  of  energy  or  work 
was  named  after  him. 

KEIfVUT,  WILLIAU  THOMSON.  LOBD  (1824- 
1007).  English  scientist  and  inventor,  profenor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  elaacow  (1846- 
1899);  electrical  engineer  for  the  Atlantic  cablea  of 
1867-1858.  1865-1866.  makinn  many  improvements  lit 
■iicnalinff  apparatua,  and  alao  ezceedincly  valuable  Uieo- 
retical  obiervationa.  In  addition,  his  many  Inventioua 
include  the  mirror  ffalvanometer,  siphon  recorder,  many 
piecea  of  electrical  sppftratna  and  methoda  for  measure- 
ment, an  improved  form  of  nuuinera'  compaaa,  a  deep- 
aea  aoundinit  apparatua,  and  a  method  of  arrivinc  at 
an  abaidute  aeale  of  temperature.  Lord  Kelvin  has  also 
made  notable  dlacoveries  in  the  matbematicsl  theories 
of  electricity,  heat,  elasticity,  vortex -motian,  magnetiam, 
ftnd  has  written  much  on  scientific  subjects. 

ZSFLEB,  JOHN  (1571-1680).  lUastrioua  Qer- 
man  astronomer;  by  his  lonfc  study  of  the  motions  of 
Mars  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  planetary  laws 
known  aa  Kmler'a  lawa,  and  07  their  meana  we  are 
enabled  to  tell  tha  place  of  any  planet  in  Its  orbit  at 
any  timfl,  paat  or  present. 

LAOBFEDE  {lah-ny-pad'),  BEBNABD  DS  XA 
VCLLE,  COUNT  DE  (1756-1825).  A  French  natural- 
iat.  Besides  continninjc  BuflTon'a  Natvral  Uietortf  at 
Buffon's  own  request,  he  wrote  Natural  Uietory  of 
HeptQea,  which  waa  for  yeaia  the  atandard  work  upon 
the  subject 

XiABniBO,    BENE     THEOPHIIA  HTACIHTHE 

(1781-1826).  French  physician,  inventor  of  the  steth- 
OS  cope.  Hii  important  Traiti  de  t'auieuHalton  midiate 
haa  creatly  influenced  the  art  of  diagnosis. 

XAOBANGE,  JOSEPH  ItOUIS  (1736  1312).  A 
Jtreat  French  malhematicisn.  By  bis  completion  of  the 
calculus  of  vsriations  he  estsblished  for  himseif  a  firm 
European  reputation.  His  investigations  in  astronomy 
are  also  of  valne.  Of  his  works  the  M^canique  inaly- 
U^e  (1788)  is  his  masterpiece. 

UMABOK,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  PIEBBE  ANTOINE 
TUB  MONET  DE  (1744-1829).  A  French  Eodlogist  who 
ranked  as  the  greatest  between  Linnaens  and  Guvler. 
Be  was  the  founder  of  organic  evolution  and  of  inver- 
tebrate paleontology. 

LAPLACE  (lak'ptahi'),  PIEBBB  SIHON,  MAB- 
QUI8  DE  (1749-1827).  A  celebrated  French  mathe- 
matician who  attained  a  posilion  among  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  almost  equal  to  Newton's.  His  Three 
Latee  demonstrated  the  slsbility  of  the  aolar  system. 
He  published  msny  treatises  on  lunar  and  planetary 
problems,  and  a  nebular  hypothesis. 

U.TOISXBB  (left-ewaw-zeay'),  ASTOXNB  1M3- 
BBNY  ( 1T48-1T94) .  French  chemist :  founder  of 
modem  diemiatry;  guillotined  by  French  revolutionarr 
tribunaL  Lavoisier  established  the  law  of  the  conser- 
vation of  maaa;  made  important  discoveries  in  chem- 
ical union;  and  devised  a  system  of  rstional  nomencla- 
ture. 

LEIBNITZ  ilibe'nUt),  OOTTFBIBD  WILHBLM 
TBBXHEBB  VON  (1646-1716).  One  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated scholaro  and  philoaophers  that  Germany  hsa 
ever  prodnced.  Authorities  seem  generally  agreed  that 
he  dlBCOvprpd  the  differential  calculus  independent  of 
BUT  knowledge  of  Newton's  method  of  fluxions.  He 
was  eminent  In  history,  divinity,  philosophy.  pQlitical 
arienee.  experimental  aclence,  matheraatica,  mining,  en- 
pneering,  and  literatnre. 

LEIDT.  JOSEPH  (1828-1891).  American  natu- 
ralist; bom  at  Philadelphia.  Contrbuted  much  to  nat- 
ural aclence,  putlctUarly  In  paleontology.     In  1864 
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he  discovered  that  the  parasite  TrieUna  epiroHe  ia  in- 
troduced into  the  human  system  in  raw  or  imperfectly 

cooked  pork. 

XSVEBBIBB  (Imr-vofr-re-of'),  UBBAIN  JEAN  JO- 
SBPH  (1811-1877).  A  French  astronomer;  dioUn- 
guished  in  chemlatry  before  he  devoted  himself  to  as- 
tronomy: roae  to  eminence  In  the  Utter  adence  by  a 
paper  on  the  variations  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
Tablet  de  Mercure;  discovered  Neptune. 

LIEBia  (lee'bip).  JUSTUS,  EABON  VON  (1808- 
1873).  A  German  chemist;  one  of  the  first  to  apply 
chemical  anaiysia  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  life. 
His  Ghemietrj/  in  it*  ^ppHroiion  to  Agrievlture  and 
Pkjfeioloffv  and  Beeearekte  ok  the  Okomittry  of  Food 
show  how  he  hag  applied  the  tsnchinga  of  acianca  to 
practical  utilities. 

UNHB  (lin'neh),  BJkBL  VON,  or  LINN  ABU  S 
(1707-1778).  The  greatest  boUnist  of  hia  time;  bom 
in  Rashnlt.  Sweden.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
modem  system  of  nsming  plsnts  and  animals;  wrote 
Fl^ra  Lappcnica,  Smtema  Naturae,  Fundamenla  Bo- 
taniea,  BibUothec*  Botanfeo,  Criti^  Botsniea,  Oentn 
PloMtarum,  Cloaeet  Plantanim,  PMZeaopUa  Botanlea, 
and  Spectee  Plantmrtm. 

XJSTBB,  SIB  JOSEPH,  BABON  (1827-  ).  An 
English  surgeon.  In  addition  to  important  observe - 
tions  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  early  atagea 
of  inflammation,  and  other  matters,  his  great  work  is 
known  as  the  antiseptic  system  of  surgery.  He  waa 
made  baronet  in  1883  and  a  peer,  as  Lord  Kinnear, 
in  18S7;  wrote  largely  on  antiseptic  treatment  and  the 
germ  theory  of  putrefaction. 

UVINaSTOHB,  DAVID  (1818-1873).  An  African 
explorer;  dlaflorered  Lake  Ngami  In  1849;  exjdor^ 
Zimbesi  river  and  discovered  Victoria  FaSa  In  1856; 
wrote  Mieeionarv  Travel*  and  Reeearehee  in  South 
Africa,  and  The  Zambeei  and  itt  Tributariee, 

L0CK7BB,  SIB  JOSEPH  NOBMAN  (1836-  ). 
An  English  astronomer  and  physicist;  carried  on  valua- 
ble experiments  with  the  spectroscope  on  ttie  chemistry 
of  tiie  ann  and  obaervationa  on  solar  protuberancea, 
and  ^vanccd  the  theory  of  the  relation  between  aan- 
spots  and  rainfall. 

LODGE,  SIB  OLXVEB  JOSEPH  ( 185 1  ■  ) . 
English  physicist.  Hade  valuable  investigations  and 
experiments  in  the  field  of  dectricity.  and  aabstantially 
advanced  wireless  tclegraphr.  Hia  lAghtntng  Oondaet- 
ore  and  Liffhtning  Ouarde  la  an  Important  woric  on 
those  subjects, 

LUBBOOK,  BIB  JOHN,  LOBD  AVBBUBT  (1834- 
),  An  English  nalnralist,  anthropologist,  and  pub- 
licist; active  tn  public  life,  but  best  remembered  by  his 
work  in  science,  in  snibropology  and  entomology. 

LTELL.  SIB  OHABLES  (1787-1875).  A  British 
geologist.  In  his  Antiquity  of  Man  he  summarEsed  the 
evidence  In  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  race  of  man 
was  much  older  than  was  currently  believed.  Lyell 
has  been  called  the  founder  of  modem  geology.  His 
PrindpUa  of  Qeologv  taught  the  continuity  of  the  earth, 
and  ranks  with  the  Ortgin  of  Specie*  as  an  epoch- 
making  work. 

XAIPIGBI  (Mal-peV<«).  MAXCBLLO  (16S8-1694). 
An  lulian  anatomist;  noted  for  his  Important  diaeor- 
erics  of  the  atracture  of  the  kidneys,  lunga,  skin,  and 
apleen,  giving  hia  name  to  various  parte  of  audi. 

MABOOBAr.  ANDES  (1709- 1 7  82 ) .  German 
chemist.  He  added  alumina  and  magnesia  to  the  then 
known  earths — lime  and  silica — and  wag  the  first  to 
extract  sugar  from  beet  root. 

MABSH,  OTHNIEL  CHABI2S  (1831  1899). 
American  soSlogist  and  paleontologist;  bom  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  T.  Hade  many  important  discoveries  of  fossil 
vertebrates,  and  traced  the  phylogeny  of  the  horse. 
Left  to  Tale  University  hbi  valuable  collection  of  foasH 
vertebrates. 

MAXWELL,  JAMES  CLEBK  (1881-1879).  Bcot- 
tieh  physicist.  His  chief  researcbea  were  into  the  kin- 
etic theory  of  gases,  the  composition  and  vision  of  color, 
and  electricity.  In  the  last  "he  connected  the  theory 
of  electricity  and  mngnetism.  and  proved  the  oneacM 
of  the  disturbances  of  the  ether  caused  electrically  and 
by  light."     Invented  the  Maxwell  disca  and  color-box. 

MENDEI^P,  DIMITBI  IVANOVITCT  (1884- 
1907).  A  great  Russian  chemist.  He  pronnilgated  the 
theory  of  the  Periodic  Law  of  the  elements,  known  aa 
Hendeleef's  Law,  by  which  he  waa  able  to  foretell  the 
exiatenee,  atomic  welghta,  and  other  propertiea  of  ele- 
menla  not  then  known,  but  iriildi  havr*  since  beca  dis- 
covered. Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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inUlim>  FBIBSSIOB  JXTOV  (178S-181S).  A 
Oflman  pb7«cisn;  the  fonnder  of  aniiul  in«cneUiiii, 
eslM  BtouMrlgm  Kft«r  Um. 

laOHBLSON,  ALBERT  (18S3-  ). 

Anraricu)  phrslcist.  His  raeuarenMnta  of  the  voIocUt 
of  Ilirht  ftre  conaidered  tho  most  b  ecu  rate.  By  the 
invention  of  Ui  interferentikl  refractainet«T,  he  wu 
able  to  determtne  linear  dutMiceB  in  terms  of  the 
vave  iancth  of  licM.  At  S^re*.  Franr^  (1892-1893), 
with  Profesaor  Benoit,  he  determined  the  lenKth  of  the 
international  prototrpe  meter  in  torma  of  the  wave 
lenfth  of  eadmiom  ught.  One  of  bla  recent  inveDtione 
it  th«  faheloB  raeetroaeopo.  Awuded  Nobel  Frlie 
(ISOT). 

XZLXEB,  BVGK  (1S02-1856).  A  Beoteh  Joamaltat 
and  ffeologiat;  aelf-taaght;  besan  life  aa  •  etone  mason; 

editor  of  the  Wilnw  newapnper  froni  1840,  with  the 
exception  erf  one  Tear,  till  nia  death ;  wrote  Tkt  Old 
Btd  SaruUtoM,  Pootprintt  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
Tt0timonv  of  tht  Rockt,  besides  beins  the  author  of 
an  aeeonnt  of  his  life,  Jfy  SehooU  ana  8ekoalmMUr$. 

mrOHELL,  XABIA  (1818-1899).  American  ae- 
tronimwr;  studied  particular^  ccmeta  and  nebulae;  dis- 
eonred  a  new  comet  (1847) ;  profeHor  of  astronomy  at 
Vusar  (1S6S-1888). 

HXTSOHSBZJOK  mstAnn  (1794-1863).  Ger- 
man chemiat.  He  dfseorered  the  lawa  of  isomorphism 
and  diomorphism  In  accordance  with  which  the  crys- 
tallfne  fonu  of  certain  enbatances  are  gortmed. 

SOVAXT,  BT.  OBOBOB  JA0K80H  (1827-1900). 
An  English  naturalist  and  sofiloglat;  •  Boman  Oatholls 
professor  at  LouTwin,  Belgiiim;  noteworthy  for  his  op- 
poaitioB  to  Darwlniim> 

HOUMUir.  EBBBZ  (1852-  ).  Treneh  ehemUt. 
By  meani  of  tke  sleetrio  fumaee  lt«  wm  enabled  In 
1697  to  inUte  flnorinei.  vUdi  had  bttherto  raaistod 
tBotatlon;  he 'slio  nunufaetnred  mieroseoplo  diamond 
eryatals. 

VAireEH,  FBISTJOF  (1861-  ).  Norwegian 
naturalist  and  Arctic  explorer,  the  flrat  to  croaa  the 
Ice  cap  of  Greenland  (1888);  by  colnc  north  of  A^, 
he  reached  latitude  86  decrees  and  4  minntea  north 
(1895):  wrote:  Ths  Firtt  Orouing  e/  Qrankmdt 
EtHmo  Life,'  and  FaHkMt  North. 

VAFIBB,  JOHN  (1550-1617).  A  Beoteh  mathe- 
matician, the  inventor  of  logarithms. 

NBWOOBCB,  smOH  ( 1 835  1909) .  A  Canadian 
aatronomer  and  mathematician:  professor  roatbematica 
IT.  8.  Naval  Observatory,  1861;  observed  transit  of 
Venus  at  Oape  of  Good  Hope  (1882);  director  of 
Nantleal  Almanac  (1877-1807);  professor  mathematics 
Johns  Hoplcins  (1894-1901);  editor  American  Jovmal 
of  MathemaHe»;  ofilcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  In 
Prance. 

MBWTOir.  SIR  XOAAO  (1642-1727).  English 
mathematidaB  and  natural  philoeopher :  Invented  the 
direct  fmethod  of  fluxions."  and  a  reflecting  teleacope; 
rendered  immortal  by  his  diacovery  of  the  laws  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  and  the  decompoaition  of  li^t. 

0SB8TBD,  RAK8  OBKXSTIAK  (1777  1851).  A 
Danish  natural  philosopher;  founder  of  the  science  of 
electro-msgnetiam.  He  announced  his  important  dis- 
covery in  ExperitMnla  eirea  Bffeetum  OonfUetnt  EUO' 
Met  «H  AcHM  Jfa^ticom. 

OHIL  CnOBO  SQCON  (1787-1854).  German  pbysl. 
cist;  dlscoTcred  the  law  In  electricity  hearing  his 
name  while  ■tudying  the  relative  conductivity  of 
metals.  The  naau  "ohm"  waa  established  for  the 
unit  of  electrical  resistance  In  1881.  by  the  Paris 
Congress  of  Physicists. 

OSBOBXr.  HBVBY  FAIB7XELD  <  1857-  ) . 
American  mleontologist  and  geologist,  professor  loSlogy 
at  Columbia  aince  1890;  president  American  Uusenm 
Natural  History.  Mew  York,  to  which  he  has  made 
valuable  eontributlonSL  Kntbor  Kvntmtttm  and  aer4dUi/, 
Frtm  ths  Bntkt  to  X>«fwtn,  and  many  sclantifie  pa- 
pers. 

OWBN,  BIB  BIOBABD  (1804-1892).  Engliah 
BoSloglat;  the  first  to  make  dear  the  distinction  between 
homology  and  analoKy.  from  the  first  of  which  he  de- 
ducted a  doctrine  of  "archetypes." 

PAOKABD,  ALPHEU8  SPBDm  (1889-1905).  An 
American  nataraliat;  beat  known  as  an  entomologist. 
His  classification  of  insects  has  been  widely  accepted. 
He  studied  under  Agassis  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
Sdiool;  curator  and,  later,  director  of  the  Peabody 
Aeadmy  of  Sciences,  Salem  (1867-1878):  entomologiBt 
of  HsHaehnsetta  (1871-1878):  professor  of  soSIokv 
«ad  SMlocr  at  Brown  Dnivmltr  (1878),  wrot*  0«iMe 
to  tifi  «Mv  ■/  lumtUt,  tU. 


PAUi&B,  PSTBB  SXKON  (1741-1811).  German- 
Basaian  natnraliat.  Specimens  gathered  by  him  dur- 
ing six  years  of  travel  in  Siberia  formed  th0  nucleus 
of  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  His 
Important  worlcs  include  EUncktu  toophytonm  and 
Flora  Ruuiea, 

PAaTBXTR,  LOUIS  (1822-1895).  A  celebrated 
French  scientlat.  He  contributed  results  of  investi- 
gations of  the  highest  importance  to  nearly  every 
branch  of  science:  but  it  la  with  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction  that  his  name  Is  iDseparabiy  con- 
nected. In  the  germ  theory  and  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia  his  results  are  best  known. 

PBABT.  BOBBBT  EDWIN  ( 1868-  ) .  American 
Arctic  explorer  and  paval  engineer:  has  made  many 
trips  to  the  Aretle  regions;  establiahed  the  Insularity 
of  Greenland;  discovered  the  noted  Ekklmo  meteor- 
ites ;  and.  In  1908,  resehed  latitude  87  degrees  6  mia- 
utea,  only  200  miles  from  the  pole,  the  fartheat  north 
yet  attained;  set  oat  upon  a  new  expedition  in  1908. 

PINOHOT,  OtPFOBD  (1865-  ).  American  for- 
ester, member  National  Forestry  Commiaaion,  and 
chief  of  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  (1898-1910)  ;  has  made 
valuable  contributions  on  the  preservation  of  forests. 

PBIB8TLET,  JOSEPH  (1788-1804).  English  clergy- 
man and  sclenUst;  bom  In  Yorkshire.  Chemistry  was 
unborn  but  he  became  Interested  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  sneceeded  in  farcing  It  Into  water; 
dlaeovered  oxygon  (IT74)  and  other  guea  whldi  gnvs 
him  his  scientiflc  repntation. 

PBZBVALSKI,  NIKOLAI  WKHAILOVITOE 
(1839-1888).  Russian  explorer  and  naturalist;  made 
extensive  explorations  in  eastern  Siberia  and  Mon- 
golia, where  ne  discovered  a  true  species  of  wild  horse. 

PTOUm' ((ol'e-inee)  (OLAUDITrS  PTOLEUAETTS) 
(flourished  about  ISO).  Ancient  astronomer  and  geog- 
rapher; bom  in  Egypt;  was  the  author  of  the  system 
of  astronomy  called  after  him.  His  works  on  aatron- 
omy  (Almagtat)  and  geography  were  Ute  text-books  of 
the  world  <m  these  subjects  unul  the  time  of  Copemlens 
and  the  narltlme  discoreriea  of  the  flflcentta  century. 

PUPnr.  MICHAEL  mVOBBKT  (1858-  ).  Hun- 
garian physicist;  professor  of  electro -mechanics  at 
Columbia  since  1889;  has  made  numerous  researches 
and  discoveries  in  electricity.   

PUBKTNIB  (or  FDBKTNB),  JOHANNES  (17S7- 
1869).  Bohemian  phyaiologiat.  He  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  term  "protopiasm. " 

BJUCSAT,  Sm  WILLIAM  (1852-  ).  ITngllsb 
chemiat;  the  leading  exponent  of  phyaiesl  chemistry 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1894,  jointly  with  Bayleigh,  he 
discovered  the  riement  argon.  He  has  ainee  isolated 
xenon,  krnton,  snd  neon—three  more  gaseous  ele- 
ments— and  more  recently  diaeovered  that  radlnm  in 
Its  apparent  disintegration  evolTea  helium. 

BAT  or  WBAT,  JOHN  (1627-1705).  An  Enxlish 
naturalist;  lofilogical  works  and  attempts  at  claaalflca- 
tion  of  animals  and  plants  are  considered  by  Cuvier  as 
the  foundation  of  modern  so61ogy. 

BATLEIOH,  JOHN  WILLIAK  STBUTT,  THIBD 
BABON  (1842-  ).  English  physiclat.  His  most 
important  contributions  to  science  have  been  his  evalu- 
ation of  the  fundamentsl  electrical  units;  and  more 
especial^  his  determination  of  the  densities  of  gases  that 
led  to  ute  discovery  of  argon  (see  BaxsaT  above). 
In  1904  he  was  awarded  the  Nobd  Prise  for  pbysiea. 

BEAinnTB  (f-av-ow'muf),  BENE  ANTOINE  FEB- 
CHAVLT  DE  (1683-1757).  A  French  scientlat;  is 
beat  known  as  the  Inventor  of  the  thermometer  that 
bears  his  name. 

BEDWAT,  JACQUES  WABDLAW  (1849-  ). 
Noted  gedgrapher;  instructor  in  chemistry,  University 
of  Cslifomia,  and  profeKsor  of  physical  geography  and 
chemistry,  California  State  Normal  School;  author  of 
valuable   works   in   geography,    including  text-booka. 

BXTZroS.  ANDEBB  {1798-1860).  Swedish  anat- 
omiat;  invented  the  cephalic  index  for  comparing  crania. 

BXTTENHOUSE,  DAVID  (1782-1796).  An  Ameri- 
can astronomer,  clock  and  mathpmatii^ul  instrument 
maker;  the  flrat  to  use  spider  lines  in  the  focus  of  a 
tranilt  instrument. 

B0BIN80K.  BBNJAHIN  LINCOLN  (1864-  ). 
American  botanist :  bom  at  Bloomington.  111. :  Asa  Gray 
profeasor  of  systematic  botany  and  curator  of  Gray  her- 
bsrinm.  Harvard;  editor  Oraw'o  Vow  Jfanwol  of  Bot- 
any, 7th  Edition. 

BOENTOEN.  WILLIAM  OONBAD  ( 1 S4S-  ) . 
German  physicist:  diacoverod  the  "X"  or  Roentgen 
rays  by  means  of  which  photographamar  b»  Wten 
thrpugb  apaqu*  gubstanees.  (  ^^^^^Ir^ 
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ROSOOE,  SIB  HEITBT  BKFIEUO  (1S88-  ). 
Engliih  chemiflt;  profewor  of  chemistTT  in  Omni  Col> 
Irge,  Hmneh«st«r  (1858-1887):  with  Schorlemmer  irrole 
th«  exhftnHtivfl  TrealUe  of  ChemUtry  in  8  volumet.  He 
TKS  among  the  first  to  mako  exact  messurements  of  the 
chemical  action  of  liKbt. 

BUMPOSD.  BENJAMIH  THOMPSON,  COUHT 
(1753-1614).  An  American  scientist:  discovered  the 
principle  npon  which  chimneys  and  fireplaces  are  now 
constrneted;  established  the  fact  that  heat  is  ■  form 
of  motion;  wrote  largely  on  economics,  pfaysica,  mete- 
oroloETi  and  chemistry. 

BOHEELB,  OASL  WILHELM  (1742-1786).  A 
Swedi^  chemist:  made  numerous  important  discoveries 
and  published  many  chemical  papers;  discovered  tar- 
taric acid  (1770).  chlorin  (1774),  baryU  (1774), 
oxygen  (1774),  and  glycerin  (1784);  formed  the  ar- 
aenite  of  copper  known  as  Scheele's  HTcen;  and  wp- 
arated  hydrocyanic  acid  (1782). 

SCHLEIDEIT,  HATTHXAB  .JAKOB  (1804-1881). 
(German  botanist.  Made  Taluablfl  eontribntionfl  to  the 
cell  theory  in  botany. 

SOHWAKV,  THEODOC  (1810-1882),  German  his- 
tologist :  born  at  Neuss ;  discovered  pepsin ;  founded 
the  modern  cellular  theory  (1839). 

aHAOKLBTON,  EBMB8T  H.  (1873-  ).  English 
naval  officer  and  explorer;  discovered  the  south  mag- 
netic pole,  lat,  72  degrees  25  minutes  S.,  long.  154  de- 
grees E. :  ascended  Mt.  Erebus  13,100  feet;  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1909,  by  sledges  over  ice  at  an  elevation  of 
above  10,000  feet,  reached  l&t.  SB  degrees  23  minutes, 
only  97  geographical  miles  cr  111  common  miles  from 
the  BoBtn  Pole — the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to 
either  pole. 

8EAI2B,  HATRAXIEL  SOUIHOATB  (1841  1906). 
An  American  geologist ;  author  of  Nalvre  and  Man  in 
America,  The  Intarpretatton  of  Satun,  and  many  other 
notable  works. 

SIZJJBUH,  BEKJAHnr  (1816-1685).  An  Ameri- 
can cfaemist.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  and 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  School  of  Applied 
Cihemiatry  (now  Sheffield  Seientifle  School):  delivered 
the  first  series  of  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry 
^TOD  in  the  United  States. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  (1769-1889).  Engltdi  geologist. 
His  reputation  rests  npon  his  theory  of  the  stratifica- 
tion of  rocks.  The  first  published  geological  maps  of 
England  were  prepared  by  him. 

SMITHSOK,  JAMES  (1765-1829).  An  English  phi- 
lanthropist ;  was  gradnated  at  Oxford.  In  1835  his 
property,  amounting  to  $515,169,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  government,  having  been 
bequeathed  by  him  "for  the  purpose  of  founding  an 
Inatitution  at  Washington,  T>.  C,  to  be  called  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
o<  knowledite  among  men." 

BFSKE,  JOHN  HAmriHO  (1827-1864).  An  Eng- 
lish explorer  of  Africa;  discovered  Lake  Nyansa  In 
1858.  and  in  1862  discovered  that  It  is  the  sonree  of 
the  Nile. 

STAXTLET,  SIB  HBNBT  MOBTOK  (1641-1904). 
African  explorer:  sent  out  in  1869  by  the  New  York 
Berald  to  search  for  David  Livingstone,  whom  he 
found  at  Lake  Tanganyika  in  1871;  contioued  the  ex- 
ploration of  Africa;  crossed  the  continent  from  east  to 
weit,  fallowed  the  Congo  river  to  its  mouth;  founded 
the  Oongo  Free  State;  wrote  Bav  I  Found  Living- 
«lene,  and  In  Darkeat  Africa. 

TESLA,  KTROUL  (185?-  ).  An  electrician. 
Bom  and  edncated  in  Hungary,  son  of  a  Greek  clergy- 
man and  Georgina  Mandic,  an  inventor;  resident  of 
New  York  since  1884;  has  made  many  electrical  dla- 
coveriea  and  inventions,  among  which  ia  the  Teala 
induction  cofi, 

THEHABD,  LOUIS  JAOOUES,  BABOH  (1777- 
1857).    French  chemiat;  made  the  discovery  of  the 

Eeroxid  and  the  persulphid  of  hydrogen,  of  boron, 
ydrofiuoric  acid,  and  flnorid  of  boron. 
THOMSOH,  JOSEPH  JOHH  (185G-  ).  English 
physicist,  to  whom  is  larecly  due  llie  development  of 
the  modern  ionic  theory  of  electricity,  the  elect  rical 
theory  of  inertia  of  matter,  and  the  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental discussion  of  radio-activity. 

TOBKIOEUJ  itor-H-fhel'Ii).  ETANOEXJSTA  (1608- 
1C47).  An  Italian  physicist,  pupil  of  Galileo;  invented 
the  barometer;  improved  the  telescope;  and  was  th« 
first  to  eonatmet  a  almple  microscope. 

TTHDALL,  JOHH  (1820-1893).  English  physicist, 
who  by  hla  lectarea  did  mneh  to  popularise  science. 


Hia  treatiaea  on  light  and  aound,  and  on  radiant  hemt 
and  its  action  on  gaaea,  are  the  result  of  his  original 
researches;  his  work  on  the  motion  of  glaciers  waa 
published  in  conjunction  with  Huxley. 

TOLTA.  AlfSSABDBO,  OOMTE  (1745-1827).  An 
eminent  Italian  physicist;  inventor  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
the  first  electric  cell  or  battery,  the  electrophorus.  tb» 
condensing  electroscope,  the  electrometer,  the  bydrogen 
lamp,  and  the  dectrie  plstoL 

WALLACE.  ALFBED  BV88ELL  ( 1832-  ) . 
Englidi  naturalist;  bis  observslions  of  animal  life  led 
him  to  pnbti^  SpeeviationM  an  the  Origin  of  Bpe^ntM  in 
1855;  influenced  like  Darwin  by  reading  Halthua'a 
Euay  on  PojnUation,  he  wrote,  in  1859,  On  the  Ten- 
denriee  of  Varietiee  to  Depart  Indefinitely  from  the 
Oriirinal  Type,  which  was  published  simnltaneonsly 
with  Darwin's  Ort^n  of  Speciee. 

WEBER.  WILHELM  (1804-1891).  (3erman  phys- 
icist; introduced  the  absolute  ayatem  of  electrical 
units;  proposed  and  defined  the  terns,  volt,  amp^, 
coulomb,  and  farad. 

WEXaKAHir  (eyM'iiwAn),  AUGUST  (1834-  ). 
A  German  bicriogiat;  leader  of  the  Neo-Darwinian  school 
of  evolutionists.  The  "all  sufficiency  of  natural  ae- 
Icction"  is  the  keynote  of  hia  teaching  in  regard  to 
the  problems  of  heredity;  he  expanded  the  idea  of  the 
continuity  of  the  germ-plasm,  and  propounded  a  theory 
of  germinal  selection. 

WELTJtAW.  WALTER  (1658-  ) .  Journalist 
and  explorer;  located  Columbus's  first  landing  place; 
led  two  polar  expeditions,  to  81  and  82  degrees  north; 
(1906.  1998)  sttempted  polar  expeditions  by  ainhip. 

WELSBAOH.  CABL  AUEB  TOM  (I6S9-  ). 
Viennese  chemist.  In  1885  ha  discovered  neodymium 
and  prteeodyroium,  and  invented  the  mantle  of  metal- 
lic oxids  for  Qse  with  the  ordinary  Bunaen  gas-burner. 

WHITE,  OILBEBT  ( 1720-1793 ) .  An  English 
clergyman  and  naturalist.  His  principal  work.  The 
Natttrat  History  of  Selborne,  a  model  of  its  kind,  is  of 
enduring  interest.    It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of 

Ehenomena  that  came  under  the  antbor'a  notice,  and 
I  in  the  form  of  letters. 

WmTMAM.  OKABIfS  OTIS  (1842-  ).  Amei^ 
lean  loolo^st;  profeasor  of  soSlogy  In  University  of 
Chicago  since  1902;  editor  of  the  Journal  of  mor- 
pholotm:  director  of  the  Marine  Biolo^eal  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. ;  has  made  important  researches 
in  embryology  and  morphology. 

WZLET,  HABTET  WASHIHOTOK  (1847-  ). 
American  chemist;  chief  of  bureau  of  chemistry,  U.  S. 
Drpsrtment  of  Agriculture,  since  1883;  professor  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  Columbia,  since  1895;  author  of 
worka  on  agricultural  ehemlatry. 

WZLLZ8T0K,  BAXUBL  WENDELL  (1852-  ). 
American  paleontologiat  and  soSlogist;  professor  anat- 
omy Tale  (1886-1890);  professor  geology  and  anatomy 
University  of  Kanssa  (1890-1902) ;  profesaor  of  paleon- 
tology at  University  of  (Hiicago  aince  1902;  author  of 
A'ortA  American  Diptera,  and  many  seientlfie  papers, 
particularly  upon  meeoioic  reptiles. 

WILSON,  ALEXANDEB  (1766-1SI3).  A  Seottiah- 
American  ornithologist.  By  association  with  WiUiam 
Bartram  he  became  interested  in  ornithology ;  pub- 
lished bis  American  OrnUhotogy,  himself  drawing  the 
faithful  pictures.  In  1614  it  waa  completed  in  nine 
volumes.  It  waa  issued  in  two  volomes  after  his  death 
and,  with  a  cwtlnnatioa  by  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  four 
volumes  in  1838. 

WINCHELL,  ALEXANDEB  (1824-1891).  An 
American  geologist.  After  1879  he  was  professor  of 
geology  and  paleontology  at  Michigan  University.  Be- 
sides scientific  papers  and  official  reports,  he  wrote 
Skelehrt  of  Creation,  Otology  of  the  Stare,  Doelrine  of 
Erolulioa,  Reconciliation  of  Seienet  and  BtHgion,  Prt- 
adanMea,  etc. 

WOHIEB,  FBIBDBICH  (1B0O-1B82).  Gennan 
chemist.    His  far-reaching  researches  include  those  on 

c>anic  acid,  glucosids,  nod  eniymee. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM  HTDE  (1766-1828).  An 
English  chemist  and  physicist;  invented  the  "camera 
luridn,"  the  refiecting  goniometer,  an  apparatua  for 
measuring  refractive  power  of  solids:  discovered  palla- 
dium, rhodium,  and  a  method  of  making  pUtlnnm  nal- 
leable. 

TOUHG.  OHABLES  AUGUSTUS  (1834-1908). 
American  astronomer;  professor  of  astronomy  Dsrt- 
month  (1866);  Princeton  (1877);  discovered  the  re- 
versing layer  in  the  solar  atmoaphere  ud  made  valu- 
able atudlea  in  solar  nhenomena.  (  i^f^t-\\  /-> 
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and  50  meters  wide.  This  is  hy  no  means  the 
largest  or  finest  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Baby- 
lonia, The  excavations  by  the  Peters  expedition 
or  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  expedition,  in 
which  Professor  Hilprecbt  has  fibred  so  promi- 
nently, has  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  Babylonian  architecture.  The  Hanging  Gar- 
dens of  Babvlon,  which  remained  for  bo  many 
years  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
may  well  be  included  among  the  architectural 
wonders  of  Babylon.  Tliey  were  built  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar to  please  his  queen  Amytis;  and 
consisted  of  great  terraces  one  above  the  other 
upon  which  earth  deep  enough  to  support  the 
growth  of  the  largest  trees  was  placed.  Grass, 
trees,  flowers,  and  walks  made  it  appear  as  a 
mountain  of  vegetation  within  the  city.  The 
walls  of  the  city,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  are 
said  to  have  been  56  miles  around,  and  broad 
enough  on  the  top  for  a  four-horse  chariot  to  be 
safely  driven  between  the  buildings  and  towers 
which  occupied  its  inner  edge.  The  hundred 
brazen  gates,  the  wide  and  deep  surrounding 
moat  filled  with  water,  and  the  beauty  and 
adornment  of  the  palaces,  temples,  and  gardens 
within  the  gates,  made  the  city  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  ancient  times. 

Tower  of  Ba1)el. — ^The  Tower  of  Babel  is 
inseparably  connected  with  Babylonian  archi- 
tecture. According  to  the  account  in  Genesia  xi. 
it  vas  the  renult  of  the  knnwledee  that  the  people 
gained  who  went  down  into  the  valley  of  Shinar  and 
there  learned  the  &rt  of  making  buildings  of  claf 
femented  with  bitumen.  Much  surmise  is  Indulged 
in  as  to  its  exact  location.  Among  the  buildings 
which  seem  to  b.ive  the  greatest  claim  to  this  dSs- 
tiaction  is  the  great  temple  to  Usrduk  In  the  city 
of  Babjrlon,  which  was  seven  stages  high  and  waa 
known  to  tha  people  as  th«  houso  of  tb^  fonndatioa-^ 
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Investigations  by  archteologists  during  the  last 
ten  years  have  done  much  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  the  earliest  forms  of  architecture 
were  the  Babylonian.  Previous  to  this  recent  in- 
formation it  was  thought  that  the  Egyptian  was 
the  oldest.  The  characteristics  of  Babylonian 
architecture  are  a  construction  almost  wholly 
of  bricks,  sun-dried  and  kiln-baked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  stone  and  forests  of  wood;  very  thick 
walls  and  narrow  vaulted  interiors,  owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  bricks  used;  the  consequent 
invention  of  the  arch  and  vault;  a  massive  and 
lofty  stage  or  foundation  upon  which  the  build- 
ing was  to  rest,  because  of  the  low,  level  nature 
of  the  land,  and  the  lack  of  elevations  to  make 
the  buildings  loom  large  on  the  horizon;  the 
entire  absence  of  pillars,  columns,  piers  or  carv- 
ing ;  the  prevalence  of  decorations  of  faience, 
fresco,  and  hangings;  and  artistic  decoration  of 
buildings  by  reliefs,  glyptics,  or  cuttings  of 
precious  stones. 

There  are  four  well-defined  periods,  viz.; — 

1.  The  pre-Sargonio  era,  from  the  earliest  times 

to  3800  B.  C. 

2.  The  golden  age  of  Sargon,  from  3800  to  2800 

B.  C. 

3.  The  age  of  Hammurabbi,  from  2300  to  1700 

B.  C,  the  silver  age. 

4.  The  Kassite  age,  from  1700  to  1000  B.  C. 

6.  The  Renaissance  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  from 
600  to  500  B,  a 
The  royal  palace  unearthed  by  the  French  at 
TeMo  or  Shirpurla  dates  back  to  5000  B.  C, 
thoiuh  it  waa  restored  King  Gudea.  Its 
platrorm  was  12  meters  high,  200  meters  long, 
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•toils  of  heaven  And  earth.  This  was  the  bnildlns 
which  Nebnchadneuar  restored.  Another  aeven  stage 
tower  opposite  fisbrlon  in  Borslppa,  saered  to  Nebo, 
has  claims  to  this  distinction.  Many  believe  that  the 
tower  of  Zlkknrat  in  the  city  of  Babylon  maj  have 
been  the  boilding  the  writers  had  in  mind. 

EGYPTIAN  ABT  AND  AECHTTECTITBE. 

The  hiatorj  of  Egyptian  art  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  three  main  periods — the  Ancient  or 
Pagan,  the  Christian  or  Coptic,  and  the  Mofaam- 
medan. 

The  Ancient  or  Pagan  Period  extends  from 
the  Firet  Dynasty  (about  4500  B.  C.)  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  monuments  of 
the  first  six  dynasties  were  marvelous  femts  ci 
engineering,  but  with  a  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  their  own.  This  was  an  era  of  gigantic  pyra- 
mids and  mastabas.  Over  100  of  these  ponderous 
tombs  were  erected,  establishing  the  existence  of 
the  use  of  metals  and  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics  of  no  mean  order,  40 
centuries  before  Cbrist.  The  pyramids  were  the 
K^al  tombs  of  the  earlier  dynasties;  the  Tnaata- 
Imu»  built  in  rectangular  form,  were  designed  for 
persons  not  of  royal  birth.  No  decoration  bad  as 
yet  been  attempted,  but  during  the  Middle  Em- 
pire (from  3000  to  2100  B.  C.)  a  great  change 
spread  over  Egyptian  architecture;  non-sepul- 
chral temples  of  a  grand  and  imposing  type  first 
appear,  and  the  mastabas  give  place  to  rock-eut 
tombs  rich  in  design  and  ornamentation.  Of 
these  rock-cut  aepuTcbers  the  most  celebrated 
group  is  at  Beni-Hassan  on  the  Nile.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  distinct  order  of  temple  architecture  is 
most  noteworthy,  as  not  only  was  a  model  set 
for  succeeding  generations  in  Egypt,  but  likewise 
for  the  Greeks.  The  lintel,  ai^  not  the  vault, 
became  the  basis  of  design ;  quarried  blocks  were 
carefully  dressed  and  laid;  columns  supporting 
architraves  were  lavishly  used;  while  color  and 
relief  sculpture  embellished  the  whole.  The 
period  that  followed,  known  as  the  New  Empire 
(1700  to  1100  B.  C),  was  the  golden  age  of 
Egyptian  art  and  architecture.  The  land  was 
covered  with  temples  and  palaces  of  a  size  and 
grandeur  never  before  attempted.  Some  of  the 
most  impressive  monuments  of  the  New  Empire 
were  the  Amenopheum;  the  temple  of  Rameaes 
III.  at  Mcdinet  Abu;  the  mausoleum  of  Queen 
Hatsu  at  Deir-el-Bahari  and  the  Rameaaeum  close 
by;  the  temples  of  Abydos,  Medinet  Abu,  and 
Gurneh;  the  little  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Kamak; 
and  the  gigantic  temples  of  Karnak  and  Luxor. 
The  colossal  temple  of  Karnak  was  begun  during 
the  Middle  Empire,  succeeding  dynasties  carrying 
on  the  work  till  its  completion  in  the  time  of 
Euergetes,  the  third  of  the  Ptolemies.  Except  in 
matters  of  scale  and  ornament,  all  these  monu- 
ments conformed  to  the  same  general  tvpe.  The 
splendid  achievements  of  the  reigns  of  Thothmes, 
Amenophis,  Seti,  and  Ramesea  were  followed  by 
an  era  of  decline;  and  not  till  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest  did  architecture  revive. 
The  temples  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  period 
maintained  the  best  traditions  of  Egyptian  art. 
The  majestic  group  of  temples  on  the  island  of 
Philee  near  the  second  cataract  rival  the  splendor 
of  the  new  Empire.  The  temples  of  Denderah 
and  Edfu  are  still  well  preserved,  while  others 
of  lefls  importance  may  be  seen  at  f^sneh,  Dakkeh, 
Kalabsh^,  and  Kardassy.  Of  secular  and  mili- 
tary architecture  there  are  few  remains  of 


importanee.  The  fortresses  oi  Semneh,  Thebes, 
and  Memphis;  the  fortified  walls  of  SAn,  S^e, 
and  Thebes;  besides  scattered  remains  of  lorta, 

Sanaries,  and  domestic  buildings,  bear  witness  to 
e  activity  of  this  period. 

The  Coptic  Period. — From  the  third  to  the 
seventh  century  Egyptian  art  fell  into  decay, 
and  did  not  revive  till  the  Moslem  conquest  in 
638.  The  Coptic  Christians  covered  the  land 
with  their  churches  and  monasteries,  built  in  a 
cosmopolitan  style  which  ignored  both  Egyptian 
tradition  and  Byzantine  practice.  Few  traces 
of  Coptic  architecture  remain,  being  swept  away 
by  the  Arab  invaders. 

The  Copts  were  the  first  to  introduce  into 
architecture  the  systematic  employment  of  the 
pointed  arch.  The  later  Coptic  diurches  were 
basilican  in  design,  and  lacking  in  architectural 
beauty. 

The  Mohammedan  Period.  —  For  several 
centuries  the  Moslems  in  Egypt  followed  the 
Coptic  type.  The  pointed  arch  was  used;  the 
eeilings  were  of  wood  and  richly  decorated. 
Some  of  these  mosques  were  very  large.  About 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  vault  and 
dome  first  appeared  in  ^foslem  structures  in 
Egypt,  designed  by  Coptic  architects  from  Byzan- 
tine or  Persian  models.  The  dome  was  long 
confined  to  sepulchral  edifices.  The  minaret  also 
came  into  use  about  the  same  time,  and  became 
a  feature  of  great  elegance  in  Moslem  architec- 
ture. The  most  important  monuments  of  the 
Mohammedan  period  are  in  Cairo,  the  tomb- 
mosque  of  Kaid  Bey  in  the  Karafah  (1470-1480) 
being  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  era. 
The  mosque  of  Ghouri,  the  last  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, is  one  of  the  last  of  the  strictly  Arab 
structures.  When  Egypt  in  1517  became  a  Turk- 
ish province,  a  Turkish  style,  based  on  Byzantine 
models,  was  adopted.  The  spacious  mosque  ai 
Mohammed  Ali  in  the  citadel  ( 1815-1821)  ia  a 
typical  example  of  this  later  style. 

Bculptura. — ^Unlike  architecture,  scalptaral 
works  of  importance  were  produced  in  Egypt  at 
an  earlier  date  than  in  Babylonia.  The  aim  of 
the  early  sculptor  was  to  make  a  figure  as  life- 
like as  possible,  bo  that  its  ha  (spirit)  and  ka 
(soul)  might  easily  recognize  it  after  death. 
These  sculptures  were  mostly  deposited  in  tombs, 
and  in  the  inner  chamber  of  each  tomb  were 
placed  several  statues  illustrating  different  peri- 
ods of  the  individual's  life,  as  well  as  several 
scenes  in  low  relief  vividly  colored.  Under  the 
New  Empire  sculpture  became  even  more  pic- 
torial, and  two  new  forms  came  into  use — the 
outline  relief  {siiacciato)  and  the  sunken  relief 
( eavo-riti€VO ) .  Wooden  statues,  usually  of  acacia 
and  sycamore,  were  very  popular  during  the 
earlier  dynasties.  Color  was  an  essential  feature 
of  Egyptian  sculpture.  Colored  stones,  such  as 
basalt,  red  granite,  and  diorite,  were  invariably 
used,  or,  when  softer  stones  were  employed,  tw 
colored  effect  was  produced  by  stucco  and  paint. 
Sculpture  conformed  to  a  rigid  conventional!^, 
without  regard  to  perspective  or  realism.  In 
reliefs,  the  iiead  was  in  profile,  with  the  eye  in 
front  view ;  the  shoulders  full  front ;  the  tnmk 
three  quarters;  tlie  arms  and  hands,  also  the 
legs  and  feet,  in  profile.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  idea  of  the  artist  to  present  aa  much  as 
possible  to  the  view,  hence  these  fiattened-out 
representations.  As  a  makeahifVlin- nerapMtim 
Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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design,  the  Egjrptians  placed  one  row  of  figures 
above  another  to  repreaent  different  planes.  But, 
though  ladcing  in  this  essential  of  art,  thejr  were 
lavish  in  details  and  decoration.  Conventional 
Egyptian  ornament  was  mainly  based  on  flower* 
forms  such  as  the  lotus,  as  well  as  on  the 
papyrus. 

Side  by  side  with  the  traditional  sculpture 
peculiar  to  tombs  and  temples  there  grew  up  a 
seeular  kind,  freer  and  bolder  In  design  and  of 
more  varied  types.  Such  is  the  famous  statue 
of  Ring  Khafra,  sitting  in  the  conventional  atti- 
tude with  hands  on  knees.  A  familiar  type  is 
the  seated  figures  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
celebrated  Sphinx  of  Gizeh  stands  apart  from 
any  class.  The  Egyptian  deities  were  usually 
represented  in  a  composite  form,  it  being  cus- 
tomary to  set  an  animal's  head  on  a  human  body, 
or  else  the  god  in  human  form  was  accompanied 
by  hia  particular  emblem,  such  for  instance  as  a 
cat,  jackal,  ibis,  ram,  hawk,  lion,  or  crocodile. 
In  its  political  representation  Egyptian  art  is 
still  more  interesting.  One  of  the  commonest 
scenes  is  that  of  a  gigantic  king  with  cowering 
captives  at  his  feet;  another  is  that  of  a  trium- 
phant monarch  in  his  chariot  overwhelming  his 
foes.  These  scenes  throw  great  light  on  the 
customs  and  industrial  arts  of  those  early  peri- 
ods. Under  the  Ptolemies,  sculpture  came  under 
the  influence  of  Greek  art. 

Egyptian  painting  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  art;  it  was  chiefly  an  auxiliary  to 
sculpture  and  architecture.  The  minor  arts  de- 
veloped very  early.  Gold  and  enamel  jewelry  of 
delicate  workmanship  can  be  traced  back  even 
to  the  Ancient  Empire.  The  traditional  designs 
were  applied  also  to  furniture,  ornaments,  and 
utensils — wood,  ivory,  and  metals  being  fashioned 
with  equal  skill.  The  distribution  of  these  arti- 
cles by  Phoenician  and  Greek  traders  considerably 
^ected  the  growth  of  European  design. 

Pyramids. — Colossal  pyramidal  tombs  or 
cairns  are  a  striking  feature  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. They  are  built  of  solid  masses  of  stone, 
or  of  brick;  and  each  pyramid  has  one  or  more 
chambers  with  concealed  passages  leading  to 
them,  while  in  the  larger  pyramids  false  pas- 
sages were  made  to  render  desecration  more 
difficult.  The  sarcophagus,  or  mummy  case,  was 
placed  in  tlie  chamber  before  the  superstructure 
was  erected.  The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  nine  in 
number,  but  the  six  small  ones  sink  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  the  three  great  pyramids 
of  Khufu  (or  Cheops),  Schefren  (or  Khafra), 
and  Alenkaura  (or  Mycerinus),  which  were  con- 
Btructed  from  3069  to  3784  B.  C.  They  are 
accurately  oriented,  and  that  of  Kliufu  and  of 
Schefren  are  "so  proportioned  that  the  perimeter 
of  the  base  closely  approximates  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  having  the  altitude  of  the  pyra- 
mid for  its  radius."  The  Great  Pyramid  had  a 
base  of  764  feet  and  was  482  feet  high  (it  is  now 
450).  It  has  an  unfinished  subterranean  cham- 
ber, from  which  an  upward  sloping  passage 
leads  to  two  other  rooms,  the  larger  one  (the 
"King's")  being  ventilated  by  two  air  flues  about 
nine  inches  square  which  lead  off  to  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  pyramid.  The  King's 
Chamber  is  Ifl  feet  1  inch  high,  and  34  feet  3 
inches  by  17  feet  1  inch  in  area;  the  Queen's 
Chamber  is  20  feet  8  inches  high,  and  its  area  is 
17  feet  by  18  feet  B  inches.   The  pyramid  of 


Schefren  was  464  feet  high  on  a  base  of  717  feet; 
that  of  Menkaura  is  steeper,  and  was  213  feet  in 
height  and  2S3  feet  square.  Each  of  these  pyra- 
mids was  originally  faced  with  polished  granite. 
Pyramidal  sepulchers  are  not  confined  to  Egypt; 
the  tomb  of  Gains  Cestiua  in  Rome  is  in  this 
form. 

Sphinx  (from  the  Greek  ff^yf,  the  "stran- 
gler"). — In  Egypt  the  Sphinx  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  wingless  lion  with  a  human  (male) 
head ;  the  Greek  Sphinx  on  the  other  hand  was  a  winged 
lion  with  a  woman's  head  and  breast.  One  of  the 
earliest  ftnd  moat  famons  of  these  monuments  is  the 
Great  Sphinx  at  Oizeh.  It  is  partly  cut  from  the  solid 
rock  and  partly  constructed  of  masonry,  with  m 
shiine  built  at  its'  base.  .It  is  172%  feet  long  and 
66  feet  tn  height.  The  name  by  which  it  ia  known 
la  Horemkhu  (or  Hu),  a  word  derived  from  Honia. 
The  face  of  the  Great  Sphinx  was  origoally  colored 
red,  tbouch  few  traces  of  the  coloring  now  remain. 

Kamak  and  Luxor. — Of  the  group  of  tem- 
ples at  Karnak,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes, 
the  most  important  was  the  temple  of  Ammoii 

founded  daring  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  It  stood  in  an 
indosure  about  1,500  feet  square,  and  an  avenue  of 
ram-headed  sphinxes  led  from  the  river  to  the  main 
gateway—a  colossal  pylon  870  feet  in  breadth  by 
142  feet  in  height.  Within  the  great  court  and  in 
a  line  with  the  gateway  were  twelve  enornions  col- 
umns, *ix  on  either  side;  six  of  these  are  well  pre- 
served. A  second  pylon  gate  lends  into  a  magnificent 
hypostyle  halt,  171  feet  long  by  838  feet  broad,  its 
roof  aupported  by  134  columns  In  16  rows.  This  hall 
is  one  of  the  flneet  works  of  Egyptian  -architecture. 
At  the  Upper  end  of  the  great  hall  is  another  pylon 
gate,  now  in  ruins,  leadlnK  to  an  open  court,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  an  obelisk  76  feet  high.  Beyond 
this  again  is  another  court  in  which  stands  the  tall- 
est obelisk  in  exiatence.  There  are  a  succession  of 
Emaller  courts,  corridors,  pylon  gates  and  hails.  To 
the  southwest  of  Karnak  and  on  the  site  of  Thebes 
stands  Luxor  with  its  famous  ruins  of  palaces  and 
of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  Unt,  and  Ghons, 
the  Theban  triad.  Near  the  mnin  ^nteway  of  the  great 
temple  stood  two  obelisks  erected  by  Bameses  II.; 
one  is  still  there,  and  the  other  is  now  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  Paris.  In  the  great  court  stood  six 
hngti  statnea  of  Bameaes  II.,  thre*  of  which  are  still 
In  position. 

Colossus  of  Ifemnon. — On  the  Theban  plain 
stand  two  colossal  portal  statues  of  King  Amen- 
hotep  III.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  One  of 
them,  the  famoua  "Vocal  Memnon,"  waa  said  (e  emit  ■ 
sound  when  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  This 
phenomenon,  first  mentioned  by  Btrabo  (about  20 
B.  C. ) ,  was  probably  due  lo  the  sudden  expansion 
of  the  sandfitoiif  conglomerate,  Greek  and  Romnn 
visitors  innumerable  have  carved  their  names  on  the 
sides  of  the  statue.  Hadrian  and  his  wife,  Babino, 
Yixited  it  In  130  A.  D.  The  rounds  ceased  in  tho 
time  of  the  emperor  Sevema. 

Obelisk  (from  the  Greek  h^Tlmof,  diminu- 
tive of  A/SoUr,  a  spit;  pointed  pillar). — ^An  obe- 
lisk is  a  tall  and  tapering  four-sided  pillar 
terminating  in  a  pyramidion,  and  is  generally 
a  monolith.  The  pyramidion  was  invariably 
capped  with  metal.  UHually  gilded  bronze.  These 
monuments  originated  in  Egj-pt,  and  were  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  both 
for  decorative  effect  and  as  a  record  of  royal 
deeds  and  victories.  Their  sides  were  generally 
covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  deeply  cut 
into  the  granite.  One  of  the  tallest  obelisks  is 
that  of  Queen  Hat-ahepsut  at  Karnak,  which 
rises  to  971  feet,  its  diameter  at  the  base  being 
8i  feet;  its  ma.ss  is  estimated  at  4,873  cubic  feet 
and  its  weight  at  3f!7  tonn.  An  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  60  feet  high,  atill  stands  on  the  Nile,  the 
solitary  monument  of  the  fallen  city  of  Heli- 
opotifl.'  This  is  the  oldest  oltclisk  existing,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Useirtesen  I., .the 
second  king  of  the  Twe|f^|J^(t,^glc^ 
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"needlea  of  Cleopatra"  were  erected  originally 
at  HeliopoliB  by  Thothmes  III.    During  the  rule 
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of  the  PtolemieB  they  were  transferred  to  Alex- 
andria. In  1870  one  was  taken  to  London  and 
placed  on  the  Thames  Embankment;  the  other 
wa8  brought  to  New  York,  in  1880,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  erected  in 
Central  Park,  February  22,  1881. 

GBEEK  ABT  AND  ABCHITECTUBE. 

The  Greeks  carried  architectural  art  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  They  made  no  use  of  the 
principles  of  the  arch  in  their  important  build- 
ings, but  confined  themselves  to  the  columnar 
form;  yet  their  architecture  combined  Egyptian 
maasiveness  with  a  chaBteneas  and  symmetry  of 
design  unrivaled  by  any  other  nation.  As  native 
architecture  is  generally  influenced  by  available 
building  materials,  Grecian  temples  were  orig- 
inally made  of  wood,  which  largely  accounts  for 
the  variety  of  forms  found  in  their  more  per- 
manent architecture.  Stone  was  gradually  intro- 
duced, but  the  traditional  forms  remained;  the 
architrave  represented  the  girder  resting  on  the 
colnnuis,  and  which  supported  the  principal 
rafters;  the  triglyphs  were  the  beam  ends;  the 
small  circular  ornaments  in  low  relief,  called 
guttse,  were  the  nail  heads;  the  metope  slabs 
filled  the  former  intervals  between  the  beams; 
the  pediment  was  occasioned  by  the  gable  formed 
by  the  sloping  roof. 

The  three  distinct  orders  of  architecture  devel- 
oped by  the  Greeks  were  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian.  The  distinctive  character  of  the 
orders  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  column  and  the 
entablature.  The  Romans  adopted  the  Grecian 
styles,  modifying  them  and  adding  two  others, 
viz.,  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite, 

The  Doric  Order. — ^This  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  orders,  and  the  one  generally  used  in  their 


temples.  The  Doric  column  taftered  toward  the 
top  and  had  a  strong  entasis  or  curved  profile. 
It  had  no  baae,  but  rested  directly  upon  the  atylo- 
bate  or  upper  step.  It  had  generally  20  fluting 
and  in  height  ranged  from  four  to  six  times  its 
lower  diameter.  The  capital  was  plain,  and 
consisted  of  (1)  the  annuleted  necking,  (2)  the 
echinus  or  ovolo,  whose  peculiar  curve  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  the  sea  egg,  and 
(3)  the  abacus,  which  was  a  square  fiat  stone 
without  moldings  of  any  kind.  The  entablature 
was  divided  inl^  ( 1 )  the  architrave,  which  was 
either  quite  plain  or  composed  of  three  projecting 
horizontal  fillets;  (2)  the  frieze,  which  was 
divided  horizontally  into  triglyphs — vertical 
blocks  reminiscent  of  the  outer  ends  of  the 
ceiling  beams;  (3)  metopes,  or  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  triglyphs,  decorated  with  painted 
ornament  or  relief  sculptures ;  and  ( 4 )  the 
cornice,  which  projected  its  own  height.  The 
Doric  style  was  used  in  the  greater  number  of 
Greek  temples  known  to  us,  of  which  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens  is  the  finest  example. 

The  Ionic  Order. — The  more  graceful  Ionic 
shaft  tapered  less,  and  was  longer  than  the 
Doric,  being  from  eight  and  a  half  to  ten  diam- 
eters in  height.  It  had  a  slighter  entasis,  and 
was  ornamented  by  24  elliptical  flutings.  The 
column  had  a  base  consisting  of  a  series  of 
hollow  moldings  divided  by  narrow  fillets,  below 
which  was  a  larger  cove  between  two  fillets,  and 
below  this  again  a  convex  molding  called  a  torus. 
The  so-called  Attic  base  was  composed  of  an 
upper  and  lower  torus  between  which  was  a 
Bcotia  and  two  narrow  fillets,  and  was  in  height 
one  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  column.  The 
capital  consisted  of  (a)  an  ornamented  neck, 
(6)  two  parallel  scrolls  or  volutes  occupying 
opposite  sides  and  supporting  ( c )  an  abacus. 
The  volutes  form  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Ionic  capital,  and  a  side  view  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scroll  of  parchment  with  the  rolls 
hanging  downward  on  each  side.  The  Ionic 
entablature  consisted  of  (a)  an  architrave, 
divided  vertically  into  three  parallel  and  hori- 
zontal bands;  (6)  a  frieze,  which  was  continuous 
or  unbroken  ( having  neither  triglyphs  nor 
metopes)  and  ornamented  by  a  band  of  painted 
or  relief  ornament;  and  (c)  a  molded  cornice. 
Unlike  the  Dorians,  who  preferred  moldings  of 
simple  lines  decorated  with  severe  ornament, 
the  lonians  introduced  a  more  refined  profile  and 
more  delicate  decoration.  The  best  examples  of 
the  Ionic  style  were  the  famous  Erechtheum  at 
Athens,  and  the  temples  of  Ilissus  and  Minerva 
Potias,  all  three  of  which  are  in  ruins. 

The  Corinthian  Order. — This  order  was  de- 
veloped later,  and  there  are  only  two  remaining 
specimens  in  Greece  dating  from  pre- Roman 
times,  viz.,  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicratea 
at  Athens,  and  the  Tholos,  or  circular  building, 
of  Epidaurus  in  the  Morea.  No  traces  of  the 
order  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Corinth. 
The  Corinthian  was  the  lightest  and  moat  orna- 
mented of  the  Greek  orders,  its  most  important 
change  from  the  Ionic  being  in  the  different 
capital.  The  base,  an  elaborated  copy  of  the 
Ionic,  was  two  fifths  diameters  in  height.  The 
column  was  10  diameters  high,  with  flutings  like 
the  Ionic.  The  capital  resembled  an  inverted  bell 
with  two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves  clustered 
round  it,  above  which  were  eight  pairs  of  small 
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volutes,  surrounded  by  a  molded  abacus  with 
concave  sides.  The  entablature  was  more  elab- 
orate than  tiie  Ionic,  the  architrave  being  divided 
into  three  horizontal  fillets  separated  by  a  nar- 
row molding  from  the  frieze,  which  latter  was 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs;  while  the  cornice  was 
both  richer  and  more  varied  with  the  addition  of 
volute-like  mutules  and  modillions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Oreeks  usu- 
ally blocked  out  their  columns  before  erecting 
them,  and  only  after  the  construction  of  the 
building  were  the  channels,  moldings,  ao'd 
the  like  cut.  Until  the  adoption  of  marble  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  suriaee  of  the  column  was 
thinly  stuccoed. 

The  Romans  were  very  partial  to  the  Corin- 
thian order,  employing  tt  in  many  of  the 
monuments  throughout  their  vast  empire ;  in 
the  palace  at  Spalato,  in  Palmyra  and  Baalbek, 
the  Maison  Carrie  at  Nimes,  and  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens. 

The  three  columns  in  the  Campo  Vaccina  at 
Rome,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  are  the  best  Roman  example 
of  the  Corinthian  style. 

Caxyatldea. — A  caryatid  was  a  sculptured 
female  figure  used  as  a  support  in  the  place  of 
a  column  or  the  like.  Corresponding  male  fig- 
ures were  called  atlantea  or  tclantonea.  In- 
stances of  caryatids  in  Greek  architecture  are 
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rare,  the  most  important  remains  being  the 
portico  called  Pandrosium,  forming  part  of 
the  Ereclitheum  at  Athens.  In  this  example  the 
figures  take  the  place  of  columns,  and  support 
the  entablature. 

What  we  know  of  Greek  architecture  is  de- 
rived from  the  remains  of  ancient  temples. 
Unlike  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  sacrificed  the 
interior  in  order  to  sAcure  a  fine  exterior,  relyinff 
for  beauty  and  stateliness  on  the  columns  sur- 
rounding their  structures.  Their  temples  were 
generally  of  moderate  size,  being  shrines  rather 
than  places  of  worship.  The  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  main  doorway  was  enough  for  the 
purpose,  and  windows  were  unnecessary.  Flat 
roofed  buildings,  such  as  the  Te tester!  on  at 
Eleusis,  may  have  been  lighted  from  the  roof, 
but  the  ordinary  gable-roofed  temple  had  no  such 
device.  The  Greeks,  after  having  fixed  upon  the 
types  of  their  architecture,  never  departed  from 
uiem,  but  generation  after  generation  went  on 
refining  and  perfecting  their  lines;  and  no  matter 
whether  the  temple  was  great  or  small,  the 
change  of  scale  did  not  affect  the  harmony  or 
■implicity  of  the  composition.    The  life  and  re- 


quirements of  the  Greeks  did  not  call  for  largs 
buildings.  Even  in  their  largest  temples  the 
chamber  or  cella  barely  exceeded  40  feet  in  width. 
Buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  public  were 
called  stoas,  long  galleries  or  colonnades  facing 
the  street  or  public  square,  and  in  these  also  the 
column  waa  the  chief  architectural  feature. 

Sculpture. — ^As  a  concrete  art,  sculpture  at- 
tained supreme  perfection  at  the  iurnds  of  the 
Greeks,  who  developed  it  from  the  stereotyped 
archaism  of  the  E^ptians  to  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  human  beauty.  Greek  art  culminated 
during  the  Attic  period  from  about  480  B.  C.  to 
323  B.  C.  The  influence  of  the  palnstra  and  the 
Olympic  games  were  considerable.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  living  beauty,  combined  with  the  ease  of 
obtaining  the  finest  models,  gave  an  unbounded 
stimulus  to  sculpture.  Added  to  this  was  a  great 
demand  for  statues  of  the  victorious  athletes. 
Calamis,  Pythagoras  of  Rhenium,  and  Myron 
adorned  this  period  of  transition ;  but  with  Phi- 
dias we  enter  at  once  into  the  full  glory  of  Greek 
art.  It  was  an  age  of  giant  minds  and  giant 
builders.  The  artist  sought  to  eml}ody  some  high 
ideal,  and  uniting  consummate  skill  with  noble- 
ness of  conception,  he  created  masterpieces  for  all 
time.  Sharing  with  Phidias  the  splendor  of  this 
golden  era  were  Polyclitus  of  Argos ;  Agoracritus 
of  Paros;  Alcamenes,  the  creator  of  the  celebrated 
Aphrodite  in  the  Oardens;  Cresilas  of  Cydonia; 
and  P(eonios  of  Mende,  the  soiilptor  of  the 
famous  flying  .Vifc^  (Victory)  at  Olympia.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  age  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas, 
the  sculptor  gave  emphasis  to  individual  traite; 
and  portraiture,  which  the  two  great  schools  of 
Athens  and  Argos  had  idealized,  became  more 
and  more  realistic.  Even  the  conception  of  the 
gods  followed  the  general  tendency,  and,  instead 
of  embodying  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  popular 
religion,  the  statues  of  the  gods  expressed  but 
the  varying  moods  of  men.  Scopas  was  the 
foremost  among  the  depictors  of  realism,  while 
the  Hermes  of  his  great  contemporary,  Prax- 
iteles, shows  the  mastery  over  technique  pos- 
sessed by  the  great  artiste  of  this  era. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  had  let  in  a  flood 
of  Eastern  thought  and  tradition,  and  Athens 
no  longer  maintained  its  old  supremacy.  Dur- 
ing the  Helloiistic  period  from  323-140  B.  C,  the 
chief  centers  of  art  were  Alexandria,  Fergamus, 
and  Rhodes.  The  increase  of  wealth  stimulated 
the  patronage  of  art,  and  the  teste  of  the  pur- 
chaser determined  the  subject  of  the  artist. 
Genre  groups,  and  the  so-called  "Hellenistic 
reliefs,"  reveal  a  new  tendency  in  which  the 
human  figure  is  no  longer  of  first  importance  in 
the  composition.  In  spite  of  this,  portraiture 
reached  a  high  level  of  excellence  in  technical 
mastery  combined  with  el^anee  In  conception. 
No  artist  of  this  period  can  compare  with 
Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  who  exercised  a  remark- 
able influence  over  Hellenistic  art.  A  copy 
of  liis  famous  bronze  Aposyomenoa  is  in  the 
Vatican. 

In  Alexandria,  art  was  mainly  decorative,  but 
at  PergamuB  the  victories  of  Attolus  I.  (241-107 

B.  C.)  were  immortalized  in  a  series  of  statues 
of  which  the  Dying  Qaul  is  one  of  the  best 
examples.  The  celebrated  frieze,  The  Battle  of 
the  Oods  and  Giants,  which  adorns  the  altar  at 
Pergamus,  shows  the  vigor  and  boldness  of 
Pergamese  art.   The  proclivities  of  this  school 
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found  new  ezpreBsion  at  Rhodes  and  culminated 
in  tlie  famous  LaocoOn  group. 

The  Roman  period  of  Greek  art,  from  130  B.  C. 
to  3.10  A.  D.,  was  one  of  imitation  rather  thiin 
of  striking  originality.  The  works  of  tlie  great 
sculptors  were  freely  imitated,  and  it  is  to  this 
age  we  owe  so  many  of  our  copies  of  earlier 
masterpieoes.  The  Bchool  of  Pasitelea  was  par- 
ticularly noted  for  these  reproduetionB. 

Painting. — This  art  did  not  reach  the  same 
development  in  Greece  as  did  the  sister  nrt-i 
of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Thia  was  partly 
owing  to  a  limited  knowledge  of  pigments.  Few 
specimens  of  ancient  painting  exist,  though  from 
the  Greek  vases  we  can  follow  the  progress  of 
drawing.  The  earliest  efforts  were  in  mono- 
chrome; then,  as  in  Egypt,  came  the  employment 
of  a  varied  palette,  but  with  no  pretensions  to 
penpeetive  or  to  light  and  shade.  Tlie  first  cre- 
ative genius  who  advanced  the  art  was  Polyg- 
notuB  of  Thasos,  whose  works  adorned  the  walls 
of  public  buildings,  Buch  as  the  Paints  Portico 
at  Athens.  Hiti  contemporaries,  Micon  and 
Pantenus,  brother  of  Phidias,  were  also  famous, 
and  lent  their  art  to  architectural  decoration. 
Polygnotus  is  reputed  to  have  produced  a  variety 
of  shades  from  a  simple  palette  containing  only 
black,  white,  red,  and  yellow.  He  won  great 
fame  by  his  composition  and  correctness  of  line. 
The  scene  painter,  Agatharchus  of  Samoa  ( about 
480  B.  C),  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 
painting  when  he  discovered  the  methods  of 
shading  and  perspective;  and  soon  afterwards 
there  arose  what  is  known  as  the  Asiatic  or  Ionic 
school,  whose  leading  exponents  were  the  rivals 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea  and  Parrhasius  of  Kphesus, 
whom  tradition  credits  with  most  realistic  skill. 
With  such  meager  remains  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 

E raise  the  work  of  the  ancient  artists.  The 
itruscans  were  undoubtedly  inspired  by  Greek 
models,  and  examples  of  their  work,  such  as  the 
tempera  painting  on  the  Corneto  sarcophagus 
now  in  Florence,  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  original.  Many  speci- 
mens have  come  down  to  us  from  the  later  period 
of  Ilellenifltic  art;  the  greatest  number  of  these 
are  from  the  buried  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Uer- 
culaneum, 

Delphi,  Temple  at. — ^The  original  building, 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  the  architects 
Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  having  been  destroyed, 

a  new  ona  dedicated  to  Apollo  was  andertaken  about 
548  B,  C.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Doric 
order  without  and  the  Ionic  within.  The  front  was  of 
Parian  marble,  and  the  walls  were  richly  sculptured 
with  mythological  scenes.  Bronie  and  marble  statues 
adorned  the  interior,  while  golden  shields  and  kindred 
trophies  gleamed  from  the  architraves.  In  SS  B.  G.  the 
ttmple  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  fceneral  Sulla; 
and  Nero  is  said  to  have  carried  away  about  500  of  its 
statues.  Worship  was  finally  abolished  by  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  (379-395), 

Parthenon. — The  famous  Doric  temple  of  the 
goddftia  Athene  Farthenoa  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athena.  Its  architects  were  Ictinus  and  Callic- 
ratea,  and  the  enlira  work  was  done  under  the  auper- 
rision  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Phidias,  durinx  the 
reiicn  of  Perielea  (465-439  B.  C).  It  U  227  feet  in 
length,  101  in  breadth,  and  65  in  heliciit,  and  was  built 
wholly  of  Fentelic  marble  except  the  roof,  which  was 
of  Parian  marble.  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  temple 
Mood  the  colossal  ivory  and  fcold  statue  of  Athene  by 
Phidias.  It  was  39  feet  bi^h.  and  the  value  of  the 
icold  alone  is  eKtimated  at  about  $405,000.  The  ediflce 
was  Burriiunded  by  rolumns  34  feet  3  inrhes  in  height. 
The  sculpture  on  the  pediments  reprfspnled  the  birth  of 
Athene,  and  the  dispute  between  her  and  Poteidon  for 


the  poaaeaaion  of  Attiea;  the  metopes  daplctad  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae;  while  tlie  rreat 
frieie  ^owed  the  procession  of  the  Panathenaea.  A 
nnmber  of  the  slaba  of  thia  frieae,  with  15  metopes  and 
ether  sculpturea,  were  removed  by  Lord  Elsin  in  1801 
and  are  now  in  tha  British  Museum.  The  artiatie 
effect  of  the  ■culptnres  and  arcbitectnro  was  heiglitened 
by  tlia  vae  of  color  and  metal  to  throw  up  the  detalla. 
Th«  Parthenon  was  transformed  into  a  Ohristian  ehnreh 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  dedi- 
cated Brat  to  8t.  Sophia  and  later  to  the  Virgin. 
After  the  conquest  by  the  Turks  (145B)  it  became  a 
mosque,  and  a  minaret  was  constructed  in  the  sonth- 
west  corner.  Dnrinir  the  siege  of  Athens  (1687)  by 
the  Venetians  it  was  used  as  a  powder  magaiine,  and 
on  September  26.  a  shell  crashed  through  the  roof  and 
destroyed  the  inner  portion  of  the  temple. 

Uauaoleum  at  Hallcamasaos. — This  tomb — 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world — ■ 
was  erected  in  353  B.  C.  by  Queen  Artemisia  in 
honor  of  ber  htuband,  Mauaolna.  It  was  ths  woric 
of  tha  aenlptora  Seopaa.  Brnzia.  Leocfaarcs.  and 
Timotheat.  It  was  built  of  white  marble  writfa 
Ionic  columns.  Its  total  height  was  140  feet.  The 
Knighta  of  St.  John  pillaged  It  In  1622  to  build  tba 
citadel  of  Budmm,  and  specimens  of  these  "Bndrum 
Uarbles"  were  sent  to  the  British  Uusenm  by  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  (1646)  and  by  Newton  (1857). 

GoIoBaus  of  Rhodes. — The  famous  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Rhodes  was  one  of  tlie  seven  wondersi 
of  the  old  world.  It  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  thongh  not  bestriding  it,  as  ia  often  Hid. 
It  ia  said  to  have  been  made  of  bronae,  cast  ia  aeeticns, 
and  occupied  the  artist  12  jemn.  It  was  over  100 
feet  in  height  and  was  erected  about  280  B.  C.  but 
was  overthrown  by  an'  earthquake  in  224  B.  C. 
It  remained  lying  till  672.  when  Sloawyia,  general  of 
the  caliph  Othman  IV.,  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded 
its  material  on  DOO  camels. 

BOKAN  ABT  AKD  ABCHITECTUBE. 

Tiie  practical  and  warlike  Romans  adopted  the 
art  of  the  vanquished  Etruscans  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  conquered  Greeks.  From  the  Etrus- 
cans they  acquired  the  principles  of  the  arch  and 
the  vault.  At  first  the  Romans  preserved  the 
inviolability  of  the  classic  orders,  retaining  the 
ancient  form  of  the  temple  with  its  purity  and 
simplicity  of  style.  But  with  the  growth  of 
Roman  power  came  the  necessity  for  more  varied 
monuments,  and  architectural  traditions  were  no 
longer  found  adequate  to  growing  aeciUar  needs. 
The  temple,  which  in  Greece  had  been  the  glory 
of  a  nation's  art,  sank  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance, and  gave  place  to  civic  bnildings  in 
national  importance  and  splendor  of  design.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  introduc- 
tion of  circular-formed  structures  with  majestic 
domes  enabled  the  Romans  to  erect  buildings  of 
imposing  grandeur  throughout  their  vast  empire. 
The  arch,  lending  itself  to  any  scale  and  sup- 
porting any  burden,  was  made  the  constructive 
basis  of  civic  architecture.  Disdaining  conven- 
tion, the  Romans  combined  the  arch  and  the 
order,  and  subordinated  chasteness  of  design  to 
grandeur  of  conception  and  effect.  They  have 
been  blamed  for  this  innovation,  as  well  as  for 
not  designing  an  architecture  of  their  own  to 
harmonize  with  the  arch.  But  their  genius  lay 
in  successfully  combining  these  various  styles, 
evolving  harmony  out  of  complexity,  and  giving 
a  dignity  to  interiors  such  as  had  never  been 
known  before.  The  spaciousness  of  their  edifices 
was  made  possible  by  the  use  of  concrete,  which 
became  general  in  Ute  time  of  Augustus,  l^e 
Tabularium  on  the  Capitoline  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est examples  of  this  combination;  the  Colosseum, 
the  Basilica,  and  the  theater  of  Marcellus  are  on 
a  similar  plan,  and  in  all  of  these  tiie  Greeic 
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orders  serve  as  an  ornamental  addition  to  the 
Roman  arch  and  vault.  The  Romans  also  em- 
ployed the  segments  of  circles  in  place  of  the 
Greek  moldings,  and  carried  decoration  to  a 
point  of  unrivaled  magnificence.  Such  were 
their  temples  at  Baalbek  and  Palmyra,  and  tliose 
of  Castor  and  of  Faustina  in  Rome.  The  richer 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  were  used  in- 
stead of  the  Doric  and  Ionic. 

The  Pantheon  is  the  noblest  work  in  Roman 
architecture,  but  where  the  Romans  excelled  was 
in  their  theaters  and  amphitheaters,  their  fora 
and  basilicas,  their  colossal  baths  and  sumptuous 
palaces.  Their  triumphal  arches  set  the  model 
for  all  later  generation!.  Monuments  of  the 
Golden  Age  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  splen- 
dor and  mi^ht  of  Rome.  The  ruined  Roman 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Africa;  impressive 
remains  in  France  and  Rhenish  Germany;  world- 
famed  ruins  in  Italy,  such  as  those  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  the  amphitheaters  at  Casinum, 
Capua,  Puteoli.  and  Verona,  Hadrian's  villa  at 
Tivoli,  the  arch  of  Trajan  at  Benerento,  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Septimius  Severus, 
and  Constantine,  the  Colosseum,  the  Roman  and 
Trajan  Fora,  the  imperial  baths  of  Titus,  Trajan, 
Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  the  sculptured  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  imperial 
palaces  on  the  Palatine,  the  Tabularium,  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  Admiralty  (Neptunium), 
these  are  the  chief  among  countless  remains  of 
a  great  historic  past. 

Tuscan  Ordar. — ^This  order  resembles  the 
Doric,  but  has  fewer  and  bolder  moldings,  no 
triglyphs,  and  no  ornamental  details.  The  shaft 
has  a  simple  base  decorated  with  one  torus,  and 
is  seven  diameters  in  height.  The  order  was  de- 
rived from  the  Etruscans,  but  owing  to  its 
primitive  nature  it  was  never  much  favored  by 
the  Romans  except  for  domestic  buildings.  In  a 
HUperimposition  of  orders  the  Tuscan  was  used 
for  the  basement. 

Composite  Order. — This  is  mostly  an  ornate 
and  elaborated  copy  of  the  Corinthian.  The 
column  is  not  so  high;  and  the  capital,  consist- 
ing of  volutes  and  ovolo  between  them,  Is  a  com- 
bination of  Corinthian  and  Ionic  styles.  The 
entablature  has  a  small  architrave,  divided  into 
three  projecting  fillets;  the  frieze  is  plain,  but 
the  cornice  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  carved 
moldings. 

Sculpture. — In  sculpture  as  in  architecture 
the  Romans  were  the  inheritors  of  Etruscan  art 
and  Greek  tradition.  But  the  Greek  incentive — 
the  decoration  of  temples — was  lacking,  and 
sculpture  was  for  a  long  time  represented  by 
portrait  statues  of  Roman  citizens.  These  stat- 
iies  adorned  the  bridges,  basilicas,  bathii,  thea- 
ters, and  other  edifices  of  Imperial  Rome;  while 
the  worship  of  ancestors  called  for  many  statues 
to  set  up  m  the  houses  and  to  carry  around  in 
funeral  processions.  The  only  development 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  art  was  in  the 
sculptured  reliefs  that  adorned  their  architec- 
ture. Rome  was  filled  with  the  art  treasures  of 
conquered  Greece.  Pasiteles,  Stephanus,  Mene- 
lauB,  Arcesilaus,  and  other  Greek  artists  flocked 
to  the  Imperial  city,  and  found  ready  patronage 
among  a  luxurious  people.  The  ideai  in  art 
rapidly  disappeared  from  Grteco-Roman  sculp- 
ture, and  popular  taste  demanded  the  bold,  the 
sensual,  and  realistic  instead.   In  reliefi  this 


tendency  is  likewise  apparent,  as  in  the  arch  of 
Titus  and  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  With  the  wane  of  Paganism  Graco- 
Roman  art  declined;  technique  suffered  too  in 
the  general  dearth  of  creative  talent.  With  the 
barlmrias  conquest  of  Italy,  classical  art  came 
to  an  end. 

Paintingf. — Roman  painting  developed  on  sim- 
ilar lines  to  sculpture;  it  was  chiefly  decorative 
and  characterized  by  little  originality.  Greek 
models  were  slavishly  copied  both  in  method  and 
technique.  Mural  decorations  are  the  only  ex- 
tant examples  of  Roman  painting;  but  we  know 
from  literature  that  frescoes  adorned  the  tem- 
ples, and  that  pictures  of  Roman  victories  were 
carried  in  triumphal  processions.  The  general 
tendency  toward  realism  is  shown  in  the  sur- 
viving mural  paintings;  in  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  celebrated  Aldobrandini  Carriage  and  the 
garden  scenes  in  Livia's  Villa  ad  Qallinaa. 

Pantheon. — The  first  Pantheon  ("temple  to 
all  the  gods")  was  erected  by  Valerius  of  Ostia 
for  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  in  27  B.  C.  Becoming 
dimsited  or  destt'oypd,  Hadriftn  replaced  it  in  123  by  the 
present  circnlftr  edifice,  which  fi  still  well  preserved. 
The  walls  are  of  immense  thickness.  The  rotunda  is 
142  feet  in  internal  diameter  and  supports  a  cu- 
pola which  rises  to  «  height  of  142  feet.  The  only 
window  is  an  ocnlua  27  feet  in  diameter.  Since  608 
tile  Paatfaeon  has  Iwen  a  Christian  chnrcb,  and  Is 
known  as  the  Church  of  Santa  Maris  Botonds.  The 
term  Pantheon  has  been  spplied  to  a  number  of  domi- 
cal structures,  chief  ol  which  is  the  Church  of  Salute 
Genevidve  at  Paris,  erected  from  1764-1781. 

Arch  of  Titus. — A  triumphal  arch  on  the 
Sacred  Way  in  Rome,  erected  by  Domitian  (81) 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
Its  reliefs,  representing  the  Tictory  of  Titos,  show  the 
Romsn  soldiers  carrving  the  spoils  of  the  temple,  in- 
cluding the  seven-brsnched  candlestick,  the  table 
for  the  shewbread,  and  the  golden  trumpets.  The 
srch  was  taken  down  and  rebnilt  in  1B22  to  insure 
Its  safety. 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. — The  two  ruined 
cities  of  Italy  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  in  63  and  7U.  The  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  were  accidentally  discovered  about 
1710,  and  excavations  have  been  carried  on,  more  or 
less  intermittently,  since  1787.  As  modem  villages 
are  bvilt  on  the  site  of  tho  ancient  city,  excavations 
can  be  made  only  by  tunneling.  The  work  of  exca- 
vation at  Pompeii  was  begun  by  King  Ohariea  III. 
of  NaplM  In  1748,  but  not  nnlU  1S60  was  the  work 
carried  on  systematicallr.  The  discoveries  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  Boman  art  and  customs. 
Temples,  monuments,  varlou  clvlo  buildings,  statues, 
painting*  (over  8,500  have  been  found  in  Pompeii), 
vt^es.  bronte  and  marble  tables,  domestic  utensils, 
articles  of  furniture  and  adornment,  all  have  been 
discovered  and  mostly  in  a  perfect  stste  of  preaarvo- 
tion,  affording  a  realistic  picture  of  provincial  life 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 


Tux  COLOSSEOU  AT  KOMK. 


Colosseum,  The. — The  amphitheater  was  de- 
signed by  the  Romans  for  exhibiting  gladiatorial 
combats,  wild  beast  lights,  and  other  spectacles. 
The  Colosseum  is  the  largest  Romsn  amphitheater  known, 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  Nero's  palace  in  Rome. 
It  was  begun  by  Vespasian  in  72  and  flnlshad  by 
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Domitlkn  in  86.  A  fourtli  story  voa  added  bjr  Seve- 
ras  Alexander  (died  235)  and  Gardianua  (died  238). 
It  covers  five  acres  of  ground  and  its  seating  ca- 

Eacity  is  variously  estimatL-d  at  from  50,U0O  to  87,000, 
esides  standing  room  for  about  20,000  more.  Ex- 
ternally the  Colosseum  has  four  stories,  the  three 
lower  with  arcBdea, — the  lowest,  Etruscan;  the  second, 
Ionic;  the  third  and  fourth,  Corinthian — according  to 
the  general  Koman  usage.  Its  height  is  157  feet. 
The  seats  were  of  marble,  the  exterior  walls  and  the 
chief  corridors  of  travertine  stone,  the  inner  walls 
of  tufa  and  concrete.  There  were  four  tiers  of  seats, 
corresponding  to  the  four  stories.  The  arena  meas- 
ured 280  by  ITS  feet,  and  undemeuth  weri?  dens 
for  wild  beasts  with  appliances  for  hoisting  them  to 
the  uena.  Zarly  (Stristians  were  freaDentl;  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts  In  thla  same  amphitneater;  one  of 
the  flrat  of  such  martyrs  being  St.  Ignatius,  who  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  Hons.  The  Oolossenm  was  chiefly 
destroyed  in  the  flfteenlh  century,  when  it  was  being 
used  as  m  quarry  for  marble  and  other  building  ms- 
terial.  An  end  was  put  to  the  spoliation  by  Fope 
Benedict  XIV.  (1740-1758),  who  consecrated  it  as 
a  monument  to  the  Christian  martyrs  who  had  been 
persecuted  within  its  walls. 

Palace  of  the  Caesars. — The  t«rm  ie  given 
to  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome, 
where  Augustus  first  erected  his  palace  on  the 
site  of  the  houses  of  Cicero  and  Catiline,  succeeding 
emperors  making  alterations  and  additions.  The  ruins 
cover  an  area  of  1,500  feet  in  length  and  1,300  feet 
in  breadth.  The  "Golden  House,"  added  by  Nero, 
was  of  imposing  grandeur.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
triple  portico  a  mile  in  extent,  and  supported  by  a 
thousand  columns;  and  within  this  was  a  pictures<)iie 
lake  bordered  with  stately  buildines,  each  representing 
S  miniature  city.  A  statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  higli, 
stood  in  the  main  vestibule. 

Trajan's  Coliunn. — A  famous  column  at 
Rome  erected  in  114  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  This  noble  masterpiece  was  constructed 
by  the  architect,  Apollodorus.  The  pedestal  is  covered 
with  warlike  designs  in  has -relief,  while  a  similar 
decoration  representing  the  victories  of  Trajan  form  a 
spiral  around  the  shaft.  These  are  all  well  preserved 
and  form  a  valuable  record  of  ancient  costumes.  In 
the  interior  of  the  column  a  spiral  staircase  leads  to 
the  summit,  which  was  originally  crowned  by  a  statue  of 
Trajan,  but  this  has  been  incongruously  replaced  by 
one  of  St.  Peter.    The  height  of  ^e  column  is  132  feet. 

Uansoleum  of  Hadrian. — This  great  struc- 
ture, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  Rome, 
was  erected  in  136  in  memory  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  Upon  a  base  247  feet  square  was  built  a 
circular  mass  of  masonry  230  feet  in  diameter.  The 
tomb  was  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  surrounded 
hf  a  bronse  railing  ornamented  with  gilded  peacocks, 
two  of  which  are  now  in  the  Vatican.  The  recon- 
structed remains  of  the  msusolenm  are  now  known  as 
the  Castel  Bant'  Angelo. 

Arch  of  Septlmlus  Severus. — A  triumphal 
arch  in  Rome  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  Forum, 
erected  in  203  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of 
the  East  by  Septlmius  Scveros  and  his  sons,  Carocalla 
and  Oeta.  It  uas  three  direct  arches  and  one  trans- 
verse an^. 

The  Arch  of  Constantlne. — ^A  triumphal 

arch  near  the  Colosseum  in  Rome,  erected  in  312 
by  Constantine  the  Great  to  commemorate  the 
victory  over  Msxentlus.  There  are  three  arches  and 
an  attie,  all  supported  on  each  face  by  four  Corinthian 
eolamns,  and  partly  adorned  by  sculptures  taken  from 
earlier  monuments.    It  was  restored  in  1731. 

Ualson  Carree. — A  Roman  Corinthian  temple 
at  Nimes  in  southern  France,  and  the  most  im- 
portant Roman  temple  now  remaining.  It  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The  build- 
ing measures  45  by  85  feet,  and  stands  on  a  platform 
approached  by  15  steps,  and  is  surrounded  by  80 
columns.    It  is  now  used  as  a  museum. 

Colnnui  of  Karens  Anrelins. — A  Roman- 
Doric  marble  column  on  a  square  pedestal.  It 
is  now  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Paul 
wUdi  Pope  Bixtus  V.  placed  there.  The  original  col- 
umn, 128  feet  high,  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  Uarciu  Anrelius  over  the  Ifarcomannl. 


BABL7  GHBZSTIAH  AND  BTZASTIBX 
ABT  AND  ABCHITEOTUBE. 

The  earliest  churches  of  which  we  have  any 
record  were  built  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
who,  in  313,  was  the  first  to  sanction  Christian 
buildings,  and  eo  give  an  impulse  to  Christian 
architecture.  Unlike  the  pagan  worship,  which 
was  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  the  new  religion 
necessitated  large  interiors  to  accommodate  lai^ 
agitemblies;  hence  was  evolved  the  style  known 
as  basllican,  adapted  from  the  architecture  of 
the  Romans.  This  was  the  distinctive  style  of 
the  earlier  Western  or  Latin  church,  and  passed 
from  Italy  northward  with  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  eighth  century  it  was  grad- 
ually superseded  1^  the  Romanesque,  and  then 
by  the  Gothic.  The  basilican  church  consisted 
of  three,  and  occasionally  five,  aisles,  divided  by 
columns.  The  middle  aisle,  or  nave,  and  the 
side  aisles  were  for  the  clergy.  In  large  churches 
there  was  generally  a  transept  between  the  nave 
and  the  apse.  The  upper  part  of  the  nave, 
called  the  clerestory,  rose  high  above  the  side 
aisles.  The  roofs  were  usually  fiat.  The  inte- 
rior was  lighted  by  arched  windows  in  the 
clerestory  and  iu  the  walls  of  the  aisles.  Three 
enormous  churches  of  this  type  were  erected  in 
Rome  by  Constantine  or  shortly  after  his  death, 
namely,  those  of  St.  John  Lateran,  St  Peter,  and 
St.  Paul  Without  the  Walls.  The  last  named  is 
a  surviving  monument,  while  in  the  desert  cities 
of  Syria  and  North  Africa  are  preserved  some  in- 
teresting remains  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

In  the  East,  Christian  architecture  developed 
into  the  Byzantine  style,  which  differed  from 
all  earlier  forms  in  its  exclusive  adoption  of 
vaulted  roofs,  its  rejectioi;  of  timber,  and  its 
substitution  of  brick  for  the  concrete  of  the 
Romans.  The  erection  of  the  dome  on  pendent- 
ives  was  a  revolution  in  architectural  design, 
the  rest  of  the  structure  being  subordinated  to 
this  ^ne  dominant  feature.  The  Oriental  love  of 
color  was  a  characteristic  of  this  style,  and  the 
interiors  were  resplendent  with  rich  mosaics  and 
ornate  decorations.  The  most  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  Byzantine  architecture  is  the  church 
of  San  Marco  at  Venice,  which  combines  an  East- 
ern grandeur  with  an  idealism  suggestive  of 
Greek  art  at  its  noblest.  The  first  ehureh  in 
which  this  order  was  perfected  was  St. 
Sophia's  at  Byzantium,  the  old  name  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  still  is  the  distinctive  style  of 
the  Eastern  church,  and  is  prevalent  in  Russia, 
tbe  Balkan  States,  and  Asia  Minor;  from  there 
it  spread  to  Italy  dominating  Venice,  Ravenna, 
and  the  South,  Though  a  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical monuments  still  remain,  few  secular 
examples  are  in  existence;  of  these  the  oldest 
Venetian  palaces  are  thoroughly  representative 
of  Byzantine  art.  The  iconoclasm  that  char- 
acterized the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  had  a  calamitous  effect  on 
Byzantine  art,  especially  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing; hence  few  remains  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  most  notable  examples  of  Byzantine  fig- 
ured sculpture  are  the  colossal  bronze  statue 
(now  in  Naples)  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  from 
Barletta,  the  Madonna  in  the  cathedral  at 
Ravenna,  the  reliefs  of  Christ  at  the  Eski-piuma 
moaque  in  Constantinople,  and  certain  reliefs  at 
the  Mount  Athoa  numasteries. 
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Byzantine  fresco  paintings  were  famous  and 
exercised  an  influence  over  Christian  art  till  tlie 
time  of  the  Renaidsance.  The  finest  examplcB  of 
these  paintings  in  the  East  were  swept  away  as 
a  result  of  Christian  iconoclasm  or  Moham- 
medan vandalism.  The  West,  however,  furnished 
numerous  specimens,  ei^pecially  of  the  icono- 
graphic  era.  When  fresco  painting  was  revived 
in  tlie  thirteenth  century  it  was  tlie  Ityzantines 
who  taught  the  artists  of  Italy,  itut  the  four- 
teenth century  saw  tlie  emancipation  of  Western 
art  as  well  as  the  decline  of  Eastern  painting. 

Mosaic,  particularly  glass  mosaic,  was  a 
Byzantine  art,  and  was  much  used  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  churches.  Other  arts  succcsafully 
cultivated  were  enameling,  ivory  carving,  and 
miniature  painting. 

Alhambra. — The  great  fortress  and  palace 
of  the  Moorish  Icings  of  Granada.  It  ie  built 
upon  a  hill  overlooking  Granada,  Spain.  With- 
in miuive  walls,  surmounted  br  iiqiiare  toweri,  are  the 
citadel  And  pitlare  surrounded  by  beautiful  (krdens. 
It  is  the  finest  exibting  example  of  Moorish  art-  built  of 
marble  and  alabaster,  and  ornamented  with  fretwork 
and  delicate  arabesques.  The  ceilinga  are  of  cedar,  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl,  silver,  and  ivory.  The  Hall 
of  the  Lions  is  so  named  from  the  12  marble  liona  ivhicb 
support  the  fountain.  The  Halt  of  the  Abencerragea  la 
also  noted. 

Catacombs. — The  group  of  subterranean 
vaults  and  labyrinths  on  the  Via  Appia  near 
Itome  are  practically  the  only  Christian  remains 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  It  is  believed  these  under- 
ground chambers  were  the  meeting  places  of  the  early 
Christiaos  in  times  of  persecution,  as  well  as  their 
burial  place.  The  Roman  catocomba  consist  of  long, 
narrow  galleries  and  chambers  cut  out  of  the  soft 
tufa.  Some  are  near  the  surface,  but  beneath  these 
are  other  atories  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet.  Though  the 
■uperflclal  area  of  these  catacombs  is  little  over  600 
acres,  it  ia  estimated  that  if  the  galleries  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  continuous  line  they  would  stretch  a  dis- 
tance of  545  miles.  Niches  or  ledgea  were  cut  out  of 
the  rocky  sides  to  form  a  resting  place  for  a  corpse, 
each  niche  being  closed  with  a  marble  or  terra-cotta 
slab  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased. 
The  catacombs  at  Naples  are  similar  to  those  at  Rome, 
and  are  covered  with  Christian  symbols  as  well  as  relict 
of  pagan  art.  Many  of  the  frescoes  at  Naples  are  dis- 
tinctly classical  in  design,  while,  in  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Fraetextatua,  Hermes  is  represented  aa  the  conductor 
of  the  deiid'.  The  frescoes  are  for  the  most  part  devoted 
to  Scriptural  subjects.  Similar  catacombs  have  been  dis- 
covered  at  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Chiusi,  as  well  aa  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Pern,  and  elsewhere. 

Cburch  of  St.  Sophia. — The  original  church 
of  St.  Sophia  was  built  at  Constantinople  in 
the  days  of  Constantine,  and  dedicated  to  Sancta 
Bophta  or  "Divine  Wisdom."  It  was  twice  destroyed 
and  the  present  edifice,  which  marka  the  lenith  of 
Bysantine  architecture,  was  begun  by  the  emperor 
Justinian  in  532,  and  dedicated  537.  The  interior  of 
the  church  forms  a  Greek  cross,  and  in  the  center  rises 
a  spacious  dome  to  a  height  of  175  feet.  The  dome  on 
pendentives,  that  is,  supported  on  four  arches  bounding 
a  aquared  apace,  was  the  masterly  conception  of  the 
architect  Antheraius,  who  wished  to  combine  in  one 
edifice  the  Roman  basilica  with  ita  nave  and  side  aiales, 
and  the  rotunda  as  illuatrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Ser- 
gius  in  Constantinople.  The  world  was  ransacked  for 
materialsi.and  pagan  temples  were  robbed  of  their  mar- 
ble and  porphyry  that  the  new  church  might  lack  noth- 
Ing  in  Intrinsic  costliness.  Rich  mosaics  and  columns 
gave  an  appearance  of  unprecedented  magnificence. 
The  building  Is  approached  by  a  double  porch,  about 
100  feet  in  depth.  On  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  In  1453,  the  church  was  transformed  into  a 
mosque.    It  waa  renovated  in  1847-1849. 

Cordova  Cathedral — One  of  the  finest  ex- 
isting specimens  of  Moorish  architecture;  begun 
in  785  by  Abd-er-Rahman  I.  After  the  capture 
of  Cordova  (1236)  It  became  a  Christian  church.  The 
xoof  la  aupported  by  1,000  columns  of  porphyry,  jaaper. 


and  vari-colored  marblea.  Th«  Interior  !■  enriched  with 
arabeaquea  and  baa-reliefa,  and  waa  once  lighted  bj  800 
■ilver  lam  pa. 

St  Uark'B  at  Venice.— The  church  of  San 
Marco,  modeled  on  its  prototype,  St.  Sophia,  is 
the  most  ma^iHcent  example  of  polychromatic 
architecture  in  the  world.  It  waa  built  in  830  to  re- 
ceive the  relics  of  the  apostle  Mark,  the  patron  saint  of 
Venice,  and  rebuilt  ia  976  after  a  confiagration.  From 
the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  a  number  of  at- 


Saimt  Hakx's  at  ViNlCB. 


terationa  were  made  till  it  aaaumed  its  present  form. 
The  church  ia  cruciform  with  five  massive  domes  on 
pendentives  and  several  smaller  domes  in  subordinate 
positiona.  The  four  famous  bronie  horses  set  above  the 
central  porch  originally  came  from  Constantinople. 
The  interior  of  the  church,  with  its  soft  dim  light,  its 
richness  and  harmony  of  detail,  its  Idealistic  designs  and 
the  consummate  blending  of  various  stylea,  is  one  of 
the  moat  impressive  in  Europe.  The  description  of  St. 
Mark's  in  The  Stottea  of  Venice  by  Buakin  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  lovera  of  art. 

BOMAKESQUE    ABT    Ain>  ABCHTFEC- 
TXTItB. 

A  term  generally  applied  to  art  and  archi- 
tecture in  Europe  from  about  800  to  1200,  be- 
fore the  division  into  nations  was  completed. 
Several  schools  are  distinguished,  such  as  the 
Lombard  in  northern  Italy,  the  Rhenish  in 
Germany,  the  Saxon  and  Norman  in  England, 
and  the  Proventjal  and  Norman  in  France.  In 
architecture  these  schools  may  all  be  divided 
into  two  groups:  the  unvaulted  and  the  vaulted. 
The  vaulted  style  came  into  use  about  1000  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Gothic.  The  more 
noticeable  features  of  the  Romanesque  are  the 
use  of  heavy  walls  to  support  the  vaults,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  wooden  ceiling  and  roof; 
decoration  of  doors  and  windows  with  moldings, 
carving,  and  sculptures;  a  higher  and  narrower 
nave;  and  the  use  of  heavy  piers  in  place  of 
columns.  The  ground  plan  was  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross.  The  substitution  of  vaulted  roofs 
gave  architects  a  problem  which  was  not  solved 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic.  The  bell 
tower  was  one  of  tlie  most  marked  innovations 
of  the  Romanesque.  The  chief  examples  of 
Romanesque  architecture  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Treves  and  Worms  in  Germany; 
in  parts  of  Winchester  cathedral,  and  in  the 
vaulted  roof  of  Durham  cathedral  in  England; 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Angoul^me,  Angers,  and 
Poitiers,  and  of  St.  Front  at  Pfrigueux  in 
France;  but  the  most  noted  example  of  all  is 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa  (built  between  1063  and 
1118),  with  its  baptistery  and  leaning  tower. 
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Komanesque  sculpture  mostly  followed  the 

models  of  the  early  Christian  and  Bysantine 
period,  and  was  extensively  introduced  into  the 
scheme  of  architectural  decoration.  At  St. 
Mark's  in  Venice  the  sculptures  of  the  main 
doorway  and  the  angels  under  tlie  dome  are 
Romanesque  in  style.  Mural  painting  received 
its  chief  encouragement  from  the  churches,  more 
especially  in  Germany;  while  contemporary  pic- 
torial art  in  Italy  found  its  expression  clii^y  in 
mosatcB. 


BAFriSTXBT,  CaTHIDBAL.  AND  LSAHINO  TOWCa  OT  PiSA. 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. — A  campanile,  or 
bell-tower,  begun  in  1174.  It  is  a  round  tower, 
180  feet  high,  and  60  feet  in  diameter.  It 
leans  13  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  owinjc  to  the 
sinkinfT  of  the  foundation  on  one  Bide.  It  coniiats  of 
eticht  stories  and  is  sacended  by  880  Steps.  There  are 
■even  bells  In  the  tower, 

GOTHIC  AST  AN]}  ABCHITECTTTHE. 

It  is  said  that  the  term  Gothic  was  first  ap- 
plied to  this  style  of  architecture  by  Baphael 
in  a  report  to  Leo  X.  concerning  some  projected 
building  in  Rome.  It  was  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  of  barbarous  as  opposed  to  Roman.  The 
name  is  misleading,  for  the  style  did  not  origi- 
nate in  Germany,  as  the  name  Gothic  implies, 
but  in  France.  Some  have  tried  to  substi- 
tute "Pointed  Architecture,"  but  that  is  in- 
sufficient, for  the  use  of  the  pointed  window  is 
onl^  an  incident  and  not  a  fundamental  charac- 
teristic. Others  have  used  the  term  "French 
Art,"  hut  to  convey  the  exact  idea  one  must  add 
"of  the  Ust  third  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  which 
makes  an  unwieldy  name.  It  seems  therefore 
that  the  error  must  be  perpetuated.  The  strongest 
impressions  which  a  Gothic  building  conveys  are 
those  of  height  and  lightness.  Such  a  building 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  windows,  rose-windows, 
pinnacles,  and  lace-like  traceries  of  stone.  Ver- 
tical lines  and  pointed  arches  abound.  The 
flying  buttress  is  peculiar  to  Gothic  architect 
ture.  The  added  height  of  the  «-alls,  and  the 
additional  weakening  of  them  by  the  use  of 
many  and  large  windows,  required  that  they  be 
reinforced  from  the  outside  by  means  of  stone 
arches  supported  by  buttresses  designed  to  carry 
the  lateral  thrust  of  the  lofty  interior  vaults. 

In  England  Gothic  architecture  developed  on 
distinct  lines,  while  retaining  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  traditional  Korman  style.  The 
early  English  or  Lancet  style,  so  named  from 
the  shape  of  the  windows,  was  marked  by  sim- 
plicity and  sparing  use  of  buttresses.  The  choir 
of  Canterbury  cauiedral,  and  the  cathedrals  of 


Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Idohfleld,  and  WelU  are 
notable  examples  of  this  style.  This  period  was 
followed  by  the  Decorative  (1280-1400),  which 
is  distinguished  by  profuse  ornamentation  and 
lighter  construction,  as  illustrated  by  the  cathe- 
drals of  Winchester,  Exeter,  York,  and  Carlisle. 
The  P^pendicular  style  extended  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  became  known 
as  the  Tudor.  Its  main  features  were  the  ver- 
tical character  of  the  buildings,  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  vaulting,  particularly  fan-shaped 
vaulting.  Many  of  the  college  buildings  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  representative  of  this 
style;  so  also  are  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor, 
and  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Towers  and  spires  were  always  charac- 
teristic of  English  architecture,  and  attained 
their  greatest  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Sculpture  was  more  and  more  introduced  into 
the  decorations  of  Gothic  structures,  the  use  of 
statuary  reaching  its  climax  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  France  exteriors  were  lavishly  orna- 
mented, and  to  still  further  accommodate  such 
ornamentation  portals  were  developed  into 
porches,  llie  English  Gothic  did  not  lend  itself 
so  well  to  this  exterior  decoration.  Mural  paint- 
ing was  in  less  demand  on  account  of  the  smaller 
wall  spaces  of  Gothic  buildings,  and  glass  paint- 
ing began  to  be  developed  instead.  In  Fimnce 
and  Italy  during  the  pre- Renaissance  period 
considerable  attention  was  given  to  miniature 
painting. 

Amiens  Cathedral. — ^The  largest  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  in  France,  and  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe. 
It  was  begun  in  1220  and  finished  in  1288.  While 
nanj  additions  have  alnce  been  made,  the  two  aide 
towers  of  the  western  facade  are  ililt  nnllnished.  It  is 
470  feet  lonft.  the  trsnaept  ia  213  feet  Umg,  and  the 
nave  ia  144  feet  wide.  The  verr  slender  eentral  spire 
orer  the  transept  Is  860  feet  hipi. 


^AiUKuuAi.  AMD  Campanile,  Flobsnci,  Italy. 


BeauTais,  Cathedral  of. — It  is  a  fragment, 
consisting  of  only  the  choir  and  the  transepts. 
It  was  begun  in  1225  with  the  aspiration  of 
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maUnff  It  the  flnmt  of  chnrohN,  but  too  ttHet  eeononu 
in  the  bnilding  of  the  foundatiooi  nutde  them  too  weak 
to  lopport  the  projected  Buperstrncturc.  The  vAiiltlnK 
and  tracery  of  the  choir  are  of  the  fineat  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  fflau,  of  the  aame  time,  ia  ex- 

?uisite.  The  choir  ia  104  feet  lone  and  167  feet  high 
rom  pavement  to  vaulting. 

Campanile. — famous  bell-tower  in  Flor- 
ence, erected  by  Giotto,  who  began  it  in  1334, 
It  is  a  square  tower  292  feet  high,  divided 
into  Ave  atoriea.  The  Campanile  of  Bt.  Mark's  at 
Venice  vat  begun  In  the  ninth  century  and  flniahed  in 
the  aixteenth.  Jt  fell  auddenly  ia  1902,  but  !■  now 
being  reetored. 

Canterbury  Cathedral. — Founded  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  choir  was  built  in  1174, 
and  is  the  first  example  of  the  Gothic  style  in 
England.  Thia  ia  raised  Beveral  feet  above  the  nave 
ana  separated  from  it  by  a  fifteenth  century  screen. 
The  buildinK  is  long  and  narrow;  the  interior  Is  lieht 
and  impressive:  It  is  514  feet  long  and  71  feet  wide. 
The  vaulting  of  the  nave  ia  80  feet  hiich,  and  the  great 
eentral  tower,  dating  fnmi  the  flfteenOt  century,  fa  28S 
feet  high.  Some  of  the  glaaa  in  the  choir  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Chartres,  Cathedral  of. — One  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  world,  built  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuriei.  Noted  for  its  great  beauty 
and  solidity.  The  great  triple  aculptured  portals  are 
matchlMB.  The  thirteenth  century  glaaa  in  over  160  ot 
the  windows  cannot  be  surpaued. 

Cologne  Cathedral. — One  of  the  great  build- 
ings of  the  world;  begun  in  124S,  completed  in 
1880,  after  being  neglected  from  the  fifteenth 
centniT  until  1823.  It  was  auneated  by  the  cathedral 
at  Aauena.    The  building  baa  donblo  aisles,  with  two 


C!OLOONB  CaTHXDRAI.. 


enormous  towers  and  spires  at  the  west  end.  The  vast 
cathedral  loses  a  great  deal  of  ita  immensity  by  the 
dominating  slie  of  the  towers.  It  Is  408  feet  long  and 
rovers  91,464  square  feet.  The  apires  are  512  feet 
high  and  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of  Ulm. 

Dryburgh  Abbey. — A  famous  Scottish  ruin, 
about  fouV  miles  from  Melrose.  It  dates  from 
the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The 
chapter  house,  the  refectory,  cloisters,  domeatie  build- 
ings, and  parts  of  the  churoi  are  atanding.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Oibaon  LocUurt,  are 
bnrled  In  the  church. 


Jedburgh  Abbey. — Situated  41  rnHes  from 
Edinburgh.  Scotland;  founded  in  1118  by  David 
I.  The  nave  and  central  part  of  the  church  are 
nearly  perfect  except  for  the  loss  of  some  of  the  vault- 
ing and  parts  of  the  side  walls.  The  choir  ia  Norman: 
the  nave,  Early  English ;  and  tlie  doorway,  Romanesque. 


LiCHriKU>  Cathkdkai^  Eholanu. 


Uchfleld  Cathedral. — A  large  and  impress- 
ive church  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical 
buildings  In  England.  Its  proportions  are  exquisite 
and  its  ornamentation  is  of  Kreat  beauty.  It  baa  three 
lofty  spires,  the  central  one  260  feet  in  height. 

Lincoln  Cathedral.  • —  This  grand  building 
was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century  and  rebuilt 
in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centuries.  It  ie  an  example  of  the  thor> 
onghly  English  Gothic  style,  showing  no  trace  of  the 
French  influence  so  noticeable  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
It  has  three  square  towers,  that  in  the  center  being  262 


LiMOOLII  CATHEDRAI.,  EllOL.UIt>. 


feet  high,  and  eadi  of  the  two  on  the  west  front,  200 
feet  high.  The  choir,  with  lu  decorated  screen,  ia 
fTariy  English,  except  the  Ave  bays,  Icnown  aa  the  Anget 
Choir  from  ita  decorations.  The  building  is  480  feet  by 
60  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is  82  feet. 

Velrose  Abbey.- — ^Thia  famous  ruin  on  the 
Tweed,  29  miles  from  Edinburgh,  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century.   It  is  regarded  aa  the  flnegt 
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ruin  of  Scotluid.  The  diolr  U  noted  tot  Ita  rich  eapi- 
tmls.  The  larice  trseeried  vindows  tre  notable,  A  few 
of  lh«  b»ys  retftin  their  TBalting, 

Hilan,  Cathedral  of. — ^This  famous  building 
is  of  Gothic  arcliitecture,  but  the  fa{;ade  is 
marred  by  classic  doors  and  windows,  and  the 


Ths  Catbkdoai.  or  Miux, 


altara  vithin  are  in  the  lame  style.  The  edifice  is 
nearly  500  feet  lonft.  and  250  feet  wide  throngh  the 
transepts,  and  the  heiKht  of  the  nave  is  about  150  feet. 
The  central  spire  is  more  than  850  feet  hish.  The 
thronjc  of  stataes  (some  4,500  in  all)  and  the  manr 
pinnacles  are  marked  features  of  the  exterior. 

Notre  Dame  Cathedral. — The  famous  cathe- 
dral church  of  Paris,  situated  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  temple  on  the  He  de  la  Cite.  Though 
beKun  in  1163  it  dates  from  the  early  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  one  of  two  or  three  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  early  Gothic  architecture.    It  measures  156  by 


NoTBE  Daue  at  Paris,  West  Frost. 

420  feet  and  110  feet  b'lgh.  The  two  western  towers 
are  224  feet  hijth.  The  spire,  erected  in  1645  liy 
Viollet  le-Duc,  is  385  feet  high.  This  cathedral  became 
the  "Temple  of  Reason"  during  the  Revolution,  and 
not  tin  Huko'b  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  had  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  Tenerable  edifice  was  it  restored  (1844. 
1845). 

Bheims,  Cathedral  of.— Bofrun  in  1212,  is 
noted  for  its  vast  interior  (466  feet  long  and 
124  feet  high)  of  perfect  symmetry  and  impos- 
inic  majesty.  Ita  itorKeoui  rose-window  is  filled  with 
exquisite  amber-colored  glaii  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


Six  hundred  statues  adorn  the  triple  portal  of  the 
western  front.  Rheims  was  the  coronation  place  of  the 
kings  of  France  from  earliest  times  down  to  1830.  The 
facade  of  the  church  is  the  finest  produced  in  the  Uid- 
dle  Ages.  There  were  originally  seTen  lofty  ipirea.  bat 
these  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1480. 

Aouen,  Cathedral  of. — One  of  the  most  im- 
pressive in  existence.  It  is  447  feet  long,  the 
nave  is  92  feet  high,  and  a  tower,  built  to  re- 
place an  old  one  straek  by  ll^tning.  Is  of  iron,  500 
feet  high.  The  front  varies  In  date  from  Ramaoesqae 
to  the  Flamboyant.  The  fins  roie-windowa  and  the 
sculpture  about  their  rich  gabled  portals  are  remarka- 
ble.   The  whole  bnilding  is  noted  for  ita  lightnesa. 

Sallsbtuy  Cathedral.— Probably  the  most 
beautiful  of  English  ecclesiastical  Btruetures, 
begun  in  1220  and  finished  in  1260.  The  superb 
central  tower  with  its  spire  ia  406  feet  high.  The  buildinc 
is  478  by  99  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  ia  81 
feet.    It  is  a  consistent  example  of  eariy  Oolhlc. 

StrasabuTf  Cathedral. — An  interesting  mon- 
ument b^^  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
finished  in  the  fifteenth.  It  is  famous  for  the 
spire, — 468  feet  high, — the  west  front,  very  delicately 
and  richly  decorated  with  traceried  windows  and  arcad- 
ing,  flue  sculptured  portals,  and  magnificent  rose-win- 
dow. The  openwork  tower  is  also  remarkable.  The 
nave  is  thirteenth  century  and  100  feet  high.  The  eaat 
end  is  massive  Romanesque.  The  glass  is  extremely 
gorgeous  in  color.  The  huge  astronomical  clock,  con- 
ceived in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
rebuilt  in  1842,  is  one  of  the  great  curiosities.  A  per- 
petual calendar,  forming  a  ring  around  a  dial  80  fert 
in  circumference,  occupies  the  central  port  of  the  lower 
division  of  the  clock.  At  midnight,  December  31st,  the 
clock  regulates  itself  (for  the  new  year)  for  365  or 
3G6  days,  as  the  case  may  be — even  the  omission  of  the 
bissextile  day  every  400  years  being  provided  for.  The 
disc  within  the  calendar  shows  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
snd  moon,  calculated  for  all  time  to  come.  On  one 
side  Apollo  points  with  an  arrow  to  the  date  and  name 
of  the  saint  for  the  day.  On  the  opposite  side  stands 
Disna,  the  goddess  of  night.  Above  the  cslendar  is  a 
niche  in  which,  on  each  day,  the  mythological  deUy  of 
the  day  appean — ^Apollo  on  Sunday,  Diana  on  Monday. 
Mars  on  Tuesday,  Mercury  on  Wednesday,  Jupiter  on 
Thursday,  Tenua  on  Friday,  and  Saturn  on  Saturday. 
Above  this  ia  a  dial  marking  the  mean  time  in  hours 
and  quarters,  with  two  genii,  one  on  each  aide,  the  one 
striking  the  first  atroke  of  every  quarter,  the  other 
turning  over  the  honrgUas  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  last 
quarter.  Then  foUowa  an  orrery,  showing  the  rerolu- 
tion  of  the  aeven  visible  planeU  around  the  sun,  and, 
above,  a  globe  giving  the  phases  of  the  moon.  BtUi 
above  this,  in  a  niche,  four  figures  revolve  •r??"?,."? 
skeleton  imago  of  Death,  in  the  center.  Oiildhood 
strikes  the  first  quarter.  Tenth  the  second.  Manhood  the 
third,  and  Old  Age  the  last— Death  atrikea  the  hour.  In 
a  higher  niche  stands  the  image  of  onr  Bavlonr.  At  13 
o'clock  the  Twelve  Apostles  pass  before  Him  in  line,  and 
He  raises  His  hands  to  bless  them.  St.  Peter  eloKt  the 
procession,  and.  as  he  passes,  the  mechanical  cock  on 
top  of  the  case  flaps  bis  wings  snd  crows  three  ttmn. 
The  left  turret  of  this  wonderful  clock  contains  the 
weights  and  machinery,  and  has  in  its  lower  part  the 
portrait  of  Sehwilgue.  above  this  the  figure  of  Coperni- 
cus and  yet  above,  the  muse  Urania.  At  the  foot  of 
the  case  is  a  celestial  globe,  ealcnlated  for  obaerratlon 
at  the  latitude  of  Strasaburg.  The  clock  ia  wound 
everj-  eight  days.  ,      ,  ,  . 

Ulm,  Cathedral  of.— A  fine  example  of  late 
Gothic  in  Germany;  is  the  largest  church  edi- 
fice in  Germany  excepting  the  cathedral  at 
Cologne.  It  was  begun  in  1877  and  finished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  splendid  triple  portal  at  the 
west  end,  the  tower  terminating  in  an  octagonal  form, 
and  the  spire,  which  Is  529  feet  high  and  the  tallest 
church  spire  in  the  world,  are  the  chief  P®""" 
est.  The  building  is  420  by  IBS  'eet  and  the  height 
of  the  nave  to  the  vaalting  Is  141  feet. 

WestmlnBter  Abbey. — Founded  on  the  rite 
of  an  earlier  church  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.  was  added.  Including  the  chapel 
the  building  is  513  feet  long  and  75  '«»  *»Of^ 
transepts  are  200  feet  long;  the  height  to  the  vaulting 
is  102  feet.    The  three  portals,  graceful  arcade,  and 
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Urite  wheel  on  the  north  transept  facade  are  <fer7  fine. 
The  aqnare  weat  towers  are  rather  inconirruous  and 
were  desiffned  by  Sir  Chriatopher  Wren.  The  Abbey  is 
world-famoDB  as  the  burial  place  of  Oreat  Britain's 
distinguished  dead.  The  famous  Poets'  Corner  is  in 
the  south  transept.  Here  are  found  memorials  to 
most  of  the  great  names  honored  in  English  literature, 
including  a  bust  of  Longfellow.  The  famous  metal 
tomb  of  Henry  VII.  by  Torrigisno  is  the  most  notable 
of  the  many  which  the  building  contains, 

BENAISSANCE   AST   AND  ABCHITEC- 
TUBE. 

The  divi.iion  known  us  the  RenaiHsance  in  arch- 
iteetiire  19  subdivided  into  three  periods:  the 
Early  or  Free  Henaiasance  (1420-1500),  the 
High  or  Classical  Kenaissance  (1500-1575),  and 
the  Declining  Kenaissance  or  Baroque  ( 1575- 
17S0).  The  style  was  a  result  of  the  study  of 
clHs.sical  models  of  antiquity  and  the  effort  to 
adapt  tiie  old  styles  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
It  was  personal  rather  than  national,  decorative 
rather  than  constructive,  and  depended  more 
than  any  other  style  of  architecture  upon  the 
individuality  of  the  architect.  It  began  in 
Florence,  and  its  founder  may  be  said  to  be 
Brunellesco,  or  Brunelleschi,  and  among  itd 
great  names  are  those  of  Bramante  and  ^licbel- 
angelo.  The  churches  of  San  Spirito  and  San 
Lorenzo  at  Florence  were  the  first  of  Brunelles- 
chi's  works,  and  the  revival  of  the  Roman  art 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  moldings  and  other  details 
of  classic  architecture. 

The  Renaissance  made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  left  its  im- 
press on  English  architecture,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  clasflic  detail.  Some  fine  country  seats  were 
built  in  what  became  known  as  the  Elizabethan 
style;  of  these  the  houses  of  Longleat  in  Wilt- 
sli'ire  and  Bramshill  in  Surrey  are  typical  ex< 
amples. 

Renaissance  sculpture  found  its  purest  expres- 
sion in  the  works  of  Donatello  and  of  that 
titanic  figure  which  was  at  once  the  embodiment 
of  medieval  Christianity  and  the  herald  of 
modern  sculpture — Michelangelo. 

Pictorial  art  was  preeminently  stimulated  by 
the  great  intellectual  revival,  and,  unlike  the 
sister  arts  which  drew  their  models  from  the 
past,  Renaissance  painting  was  characterized  by 
great  originality.  Conventionalism  gave  way  to 
a  closer  following  of  nature  and  a  higher  poetic 
truth.  Florence  was  the  chief  center  of  the 
arts,  and  gave  birth  to  numerous  schools  of 
painting  in  Italy.  Oil  painting  began  to  rapidly 
take  the  place  of  tempera,  and  the  art  was  no 
longer  considered  the  exclusive  handmaid  of 
religion.  This  was  the  age  that  gave  birth  to 
the  great  masters,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Titian,  Giorgione,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Bellini, 
and  Correggio  in  Italy;  the  Van  Eycks,  Tnniers. 
\'an<lyfk.  and  RuIm-hs  in  Flanders;  Hals  and 
Rembrandt  in  Holland ;  HollM-in  and  IXlrer  in 
fiermany;  \'plA»<jiiej',  and  Miirillo  in  Spain;  nnd 
Claude  Lorrain,  Boucher,  Watteau,  Lancret, 
and  Chardin  in  France.  With  the  greater  wall 
spaces  afforded  by  Renaissance  architecture, 
mural  paintings  received  new  impetus,  and 
truthfully  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  periml. 

Campo  Santo. — The  oemetery  of  Pisa,  Italy; 
a  beautiful  oblong  court,  490  by  170  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloister  of  white  marble  00  feet 
high  and  bcantifuUv  adorned  with  reliefs  and  aculp- 
tuxpt-    T))«  e»rtli  witbia  it    U    said    to    hare  b«en 


brought  from  Palestine  by  Crusaders.  The  art  treas- 
ures of  the  cloister  are  famous. 

CertoBa  of  Pavla. — A  former  Carthusian 
monastery,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
in  existence.  The  church  was  founded  in  1396 
and  contains  the  tomb  of  Viscontl. 

Chihuahua,  the  Parish  Church  of. — This 
the  mast  important  building  in  the  city,  was 
erected  between  the  years  1717  and  1 789  by 
reTenues  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  silver  output  of 
the  mine  of  Santa  Eulalia,  amounting,  it  ii  believed, 
to  tBOO.OOO.  The  most  noticeable  characteristics  of 
the  building  are  the  sense  of  lightness  and  grace  not 
usualljr  found  in  Spanish  architectural  designa,  Tbis 
effect  is  secured  lareely  by  the  unusual  height  in  nro- 
portioD  to  Ibe  widin,  not  only  of  the  main  builaing 
but  of  the  towers.  The  facade  is  richly  adorned  by 
statues  of  Ban  Francisco  and  the  twelve  Apostles. 

Doge's  Palace. — Though  begun  in  1354  only 
the  south  and  west  fa<;ades  are  of  the  Venetian 
Pointed  or  Gothic  style.  The  grand  entrance, 
the  Porta  della  Hnrta,  the  court,  and  the  Giants'  Stair- 
case are  splendid  examples  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
walls  of  tho  interior  are  covered  with  masterpieces  of 
the  great  mosters. 

Eecorial. — A  cnlebrated  monastery  and  palace, 
about  27  miles  from  Madrid.  It  was  built  in 
fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  by  Philip  XL  of 
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Spain  to  Saint  Laurence,  upon  whose  day  (Angnst  10, 
1557)  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin  waa  won.  It  was 
erected  in  the  fanciful  form  of  a  huge  gridiron  to  com- 
memorate the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Laurence.  The  great 
interior  courts  form  the  intervals  between  the  bars,  and 
a  group  of  buildings  on  the  east  forms  the  handle.  The 
mass  of  buildings  is  786  by  623  feet,  and  tall  towers  on 
the  angles  represent  the  legs  of  the  gridiron. 

Pamese  Palace  at  Borne.— One  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  architecture  in  the  city„  Built  of 
stones  from  the  Colosseum  and  the  Theater  of 
Marcellus;  finished  by  Michelangelo  and  adorned  with 
frescoes  by  Carrscci  and  his  pupils.  On  the  extinction 
of  the  Farnese  family  in  1731  the  palace  went  to  the 
Infante  of  Spain  and,  later,  to  the  King  of  Naples.  Tho 
latter  removed  somo  of  its  famous  art  treasures  to  the 
museum  at  Naples. 

Heidelherg,  Castle  of. — The  most  note- 
worthy example  of  German  Renaissance;  was 
founde<I  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  elector 
palatine.  Rudolph  I.,  and  enlarged  bv  his  successors. 
It  has  suffered  much  from  war,  and  lightning,  and  its 
ruing  are  the  most  imposing  in  Germany.  Its  walls 
and  towers  are  broken  and  rind  with  ivy,  but  the 
glories  of  tho  inner  court  remain. 

Hotel  des  Invalides. — An  establishmeiit  in 
Paris  finmili'd  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1070  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
French  army.  Its  dome  whs  built  by  Mansart  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  in 
Paris.  In  its  crypt  is  the  lomb  nf  Napoleon,  a  large 
monolithic  sarcophagus  of  red  granite.  The  rr>'pt  is  20 
feet  deep  and  3G  feet  in  diameter. 

Louvre.— The  chief  royal  palace  of  the  kings 
of  France  in  Paris  down  to  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  Versailles  was  built.  The  Louvre 
was  begun  in  1541  by  Francis  I.,  andLlarge  addttiou* 
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and  sHanttions  haT«  been  m*de  at  Tarjons  timea.  Tim 
Imposing  east  front  with  its  colonnade,  570  feet  Ionic. 
with  28  pain  of  Corinthian  colttmna.  ia  celebrated.  The 
oUaat  part*  of  the  exiatinc  palace  are  the  weatem  aide 


QkmeraIi  Viaw  of  rai  Louvre  at  Paris. 

aoQth  of  the  Tour  d'Orloxe.  the  Parilion  dn  Roi  (now 
remodeled),  and  the  western  half  of  the  south  side 
(now  remodeled).  These  were  built  by  Pierre  Lescot 
(1510-1S78),  a  famous  architect  of  the  Renaissance  in 
France  and  architect  to  the  Louvre  from  lS4fl  till  his 
death.  The  west  side  of  the  court  ranks  aa  the  finest 
existing  example  of  early  French  Renaissance.  A  large 
part  of  the  interior  has  been  used  since  1798  aa  a 
museum  of  art,  which  is  world-famoua. 

Cathedral  of  the  City  of  Hexlco.— Built 
of  a  gray  stone,  ornamented  by  basBO-ritievos, 
statues,  friezes,  basea,  and  capitals  of  white 
marble.  There  are  two  towers,  each  208  feet  6  Inches 
hlich,  Doric  in  the  lower  divisions  and  Ionic  in  the 
upper;  and  the  crown  of  each  ia  a  bell-ahap«d 
dome  capped  by  spheres  and  crosses  of  stone.  The 
walls  are  very  thick;  but  the  inside  measurements  of 
the  edifice  are  887  feet  from  north  to  south,  177  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  179  feet  interior  height.  The 
comicea  on  the  facade  are  adorned  by  Tasea.  atatsea 
of  the  doctora  of  the  Ohurcb,  of  the  patriarcha  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  of  the  tbefdogical  vlrtnea  and 
their  attributea.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  In  167S 
near  the  aite  of  an  ancient  Astec  temple;  the  foun- 
dationa  and  part  of  the  walls  were  completed  in  1615, 
and  the  roof  of  the  aacristjr  erected  in  1623;  the  first 
service  was  held  in  1626,  the  first  dedication  occurred 
on  February  2,  1656,  and  the  final  dedication  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1667.  The  towers  were  completed  in  1791. 
The  toUl  cost  was  over  ¥2,000,000,  of  which  «190,000 
WBS  for  bells.  The  great  bell  coat  910,000  and  ia  10 
feet  high. 

Falauo  Plttl. — A  palace  in  Florence  designed 
hy  Brunelleschi,  begun  in  1435.  It  is  boui  a 
royal  palace  and  the  repository  of  a  world- 
famous  collection  of  paintinKS.  It  Is  built  of  quarry- 
faced  ashlars  and  baa  a  aeriea  of  columna  composed  of 
bloclca  of  atone  altematelr  large  and  amaU. 


POMTE  DI  RiALTO,  VKHICK. 

St.  Paul's,  in  London. — Tliongh  architec- 
turally inferior  to  many  church  buildin^o,  it 
is  yet  of  great  historical  interest.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  514  feet  long  and  287  feet  wide. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  building,  which  is  of  Portland 
•tOM  waa  aearl7  94,000,000.  Dslng  the  proceeds  of  a 


tax  on  the  coal  brou^t  into  the  port  of  London  dnrinjc 
its  erection.  The  edifice  was  built  under  the  direirtioa 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  waa  35  years  in  course  of 
erection,  and  was  commenced  snd  finished  under  tha 
same  bishop,  the  same  architect,  and  the  same  nutaon. 
The  great  bell  of  this  cathedral  is  tolled  only  on  thn 
occasion  of  a  death  in  the  toy.}  family. 

St.  Peter's,  at  Borne. — Commenced  about  the 
year  1503  by  Julius  II.  under  the  direction  of 
Bramante,  but  the  present  form  of  the  basilica 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  Michelangelo.  The  interior  ia 
618  feet  in  lengtli,  the  height  of  the  nave  152 M  feet: 
the  length  of  the  transepu  la  446 ^  feet;  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  dome  is  189  feet,  the  exterior  195  H 
feet.  The  colonnades  aroand  the  plassa  inclose  a  space 
787  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  connected  with  the  facade 
br  two  galleries  296  feet  In  length.  The  facade  ii  879 
feet  long  and  148  M  feet  high,  and  eontaina  flve  doors, 
that  admit  to  the  grand  entranc*.  which  ocenpiea  the 
wbole  width  of  the  church.  466  feet  long,  66  feet  hi^ 
and  SO  feet  wide.  The  beiglit  from  the  paTement  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  !s  476  feet. 

San  Lorenso  at  Florence,  Church  of. — Be- 
gun in  1425  by  Bnmelleschi  and  decorated  in 
part  by  Michelangelo.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 

Renaissance  churches. 


Cuuacu  or  Santa  Mabia  dxlla  Salute  at  Vbhici. 

SaAta  Xaria  d«l  Piore,  Cathedral  of. — ^Be- 
gun in  1208,  When  in  1420  the  building  was 
ready  for  the  dome,  it  was  believed  that  the 
aperture  of  138^  feet  waa  too  great  to  be  corered  tqr  a 
dome:  but  Brunelleachi  undertook  the  task,  and  in  1446 
completed  the  work,  which  was  the  first  great  triumph 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  dome  is  octagonal,  slightly 
pointed,  and  surmounted  by  a  lantern  which  is  387  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  building  is  500  feet  long  and 
128  feet  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  At  the  side  of  the 
cathedral  is  Oiolto's  famous  campsnile.  The  dome  is 
second  in  magnitude  only  to  that  of  St.  Peter's. 

Whitehall  Palace.  —  Originally  built  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
James  I.  undertook  to  rebuild  it  after  its  de- 
struction by  fire  in  1615.  loigo  Jones  designed  the 
banqueting  hall,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  palace 
remaining.  This  is  111  feet  long,  55^  feet  wide  by 
55'^  feet  high.  Its  ceiling  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Rubens  representing  the  apotheosis  of  James  1.. 
events  in  the  life  of  Charles  I.,  and  numerous  allegories. 
Whitehall  waa  the  scene  of  Wolsey's  disgrace,  and  the 
deaths  of  Henry  VIII..  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.. 
while  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  shsdow  of  its  walls 
Charles  I.  met  bis  doom.  The  banqueting  hnll  was 
transformed  into  a  diapel  by  QmttJ..  and  U  knows 
now  a,  the  .-Chapel  »-Sgi|rfe?^*<©OOg[e 
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KOSEBK  AST  AJSm  ABCErCECTUBE. 

Tht  first  period  of  Modem  Architecture  was 
a  protest  against  the  raoesses  and  extravagances 
of  the  Baroque  period  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
was  marked  oy  a  more  rigid  return  than  ever 
to  the  classic  forms  and  a  stricter  adherence  to 


Natiomal  Qaumkx  at  Bsblim. 

the  principles  i^  Boman  architecture.  The  con- 
trast was  so  great  Uiat  many  have  termed  the 
results  lifeless  and  cold.  As  most  of  the  mon- 
uments of  this  Btyle  and  period  date  from  the 
time  of  Napoleon  it  is  often  styled  the  Empire. 
This  is  seen  in  Buch  models  as  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  and  the  church  of  the  Madeleine. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  the  work  was 
b^gun  on  these  lines,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Puitheon  by  Soufflot.  The  products  of  this 
period  in  Great  Britain  are  the  works  of  Inieo 
Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London ) ,  many  mansions  by  the 
brothers  Adam,  whose  severe  classical  style  pre- 
ceded the  change  from  that  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
Empire  later  on,  the  British  Museum,  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School,  and  St.  George's  Hall  in 
Liverpool.  In  Germany  the  best  examples  of 
this  style  are  seen  in  the  Old  Museum  in  Berlin, 
the  Walhalla  near  Ratisbon,  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich,  and,  in  Austria,  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  Vienna.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
this  too  strict  adherence  to  classic  models  was 
not  well  suited  to  the  demands  of  modern  life. 
Then  followed  the  reaction  in  the  Gothic  re- 
vival. Pugin  and  others  in  England  initiated 
the  movement,  and  between  1850  and  1870  the 
style  was  known  as  the  Victorian  Gothic.  Its 
most  important  monuments  are  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  London.  In  our  own  times  the  tendency  in 
England  has  been  to  revert  to  Renaissance  forms, 
as Tn  the  Imperial  Institute  and  the  Albert  Hall, 
London,  and  the  Imposing  Catholic  Cathedral  at 
Westminster. 

Scnlpture. — The  seventeenth  century  was  a 
period  of  decadence,  and  Bernini  was  the  only 
sculptor  of  eminence  it  produced.  In  the  north 
a  rigid  Puritanism  saw  in  statuary  something 
to  condemn,  and  the  Church  was  no  longer  the 
universal  mother  of  the  arts.  The  pseudo- 
classical  revival  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  produced  Flaxman 
and  CAiantrey  in  England,  and  Ranch,  Rietschel, 
Tieck,  and  Schwanthaler  in  Germany.  In  France 
the  conventions  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze 
were  broken  away  from  by  Puget  and  Houdon, 
and  a  freer  and  a  nobler  style  was  introduced. 
Sculpture  was  but  little  affected  by  the  far- 
spreading  wave  of  Romantidsm,  but  sought  its 


inspiration  from  ancient  models,  until  the  genius 
of  such  men  as  Rude,  Carpeaux,  and  Barye  (the 
great  sculptor  of  animals)  supplied  newer 
models  for  their  contemporaries.  Barye  has 
been  called  "the  Michelangelo  of  wild  beasts." 
Upon  the  old  models  of  the  Greeks,  French  sculp- 
tors, for  the  most  part,  have  grafted  a  newer 
realism ;  while  such  masters  as  Rodin  and 
Meunier,  the  Belgian,  have  added  an  intense 
naturalism,  and  their  works  have  brought  about 
a  new  awakening  of  sculpture  in  France.  One 
of  the  finest  sculptorB  of  modem  times  was  the 
Englishman,  Alfred  Stevens  (1818-1876),  whose 
Wellington  memorial  in  St.  Paul's  is  a  fine  con- 
ception. Other  eminent  sculptors  produced  by 
England  in  recent  years  are  Ford,  Thornycroft, 
Foley,  Drury,  Brock,  Frampton,  Colton,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  Gilbert.  At  the  present  day  there  is 
a  tendency  to  revive  the  colored  statuary  of 
classic  and  medieval  days,  though  polycbromy 
has  never  really  been  abandoned  in  devotional 
imagery.  The  leader  of  this  movement  was  the 
French  artist  GerOme.  Barras  in  France  and 
Klinger  in  Germany  are  his  most  successful 
imitators. 

Fainting. — After  the  French  Revolution  there 
was  a  return  to  classical  models;  but  no  sooner 
had  Romanticism  swept  through  Europe  than 
tradition  was  cast  to  the  winds,  and  painting 
entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  development — nat- 
uralistic, emotional,  and  revolutionary.  French 
art  gained  the  supremacy  and  its  influence 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Each 
broad  phase  of  the  Romantic  movement  in 
France  found  its  own  group  of  interpreters. 
For  example,  there  were  the  Barbizon  painters — 
Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  and 
Troyon, — who  ^ve  expression  to  the  emotional 
side;  the  Realists,  led  by  Courbet;  the  Semi- 
Classicists,  among  whom  were  Bouguereau, 
Cabanel,  and  Lefebre,  who  tried  to  combine  the 
meritorious  features  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent; and,  finally,  the  school  of  Impressionists 
aiming  at  a  better  representation  of  life  and 
motion.  Among  other  eminent  painters  produced 
by  modern  France  were  Manet,  Degas,  Monet, 
Bonnat,  Carolus  Duran,  Meissonier,  Laurens,  the 
idealist  Moreau,  and  Brascassat  and  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  the  gifted  animal  painters. 

Modern  English  painting  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  Hogarth  (1697-1764),  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  producing  the  celebrated 
group  consisting  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Wilson,  and  Morland.  Genre  painting 
was  successfully  developed  by  such  men  as 
Wilkie;  but  the  school  of  English  landscape 
achieved  the  greatest  originality,  and  was  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  works  of  Constable  and 
Turner.  The  latter  was  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  art  of  water-color  painting  to 
perfection.  Other  noted  water-col  or  ists  were 
Cox,  Prout,  MQller,  De  Wint,  and  Varley.  The 
pre-Raphaelite  movement  led  by  Rossetti,  Hunt, 
and  Millais  was  largely  brought  about  by  the 
teachings  of  Ruskin.  British  art  came  uniier  the 
influence  of  France  and  Holland,  and  various 
schools  of  painting  began  to  flourish.  Among 
distinguished  modern  painters  are  the  portrait- 
ists, Ramsay,  Holl,  Herkomer,  Keid,  Shannon, 
and  Peacock;  the  landscapists,  Forbes,  Parsons, 
Fildes,  and  Lawaon;  the  subject  painters,  Chal- 
mers, FhilUps,  Pettie,  Stone,  and>OrchardBoni 
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ttie  decorative  painters,  Watts,  LeightoD,  and 
Burne-Jones. 

In  other  European  countries  French  influence 
has  been  dominant,  thougli  here  and  there  a 
painter  of  originality  has  arisen  who  has  devel- 
oped some  national  trait.  Such  were  Fortuny 
of  Spain,  Segantini  of  Italy,  Menzel  and  Lieber- 
mann  of  Germany,  Veregtchagin  and  Repin  of 
Russia,  Boulanger  and  De  Gronx  of  Belgium, 
Matejko  and  Siemiradzki  of  Poland,  Johanaen  of 
Denmark,  and  Israiils  of  Holland. 


Tat  Oltptothek  at  HumcH. 


Albert  Memorial. — A  monument  on  the 
south  side  of  Kensington  Gardens  in  London, 
oracted  (1802-1863)  to  the  memory  of  Albert, 
Prince  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  coloeeal  bronzu- 
Kilt  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  sealed,  is  supported  under 
»  Gothic  canopjr  upon  a  baBemenl  raised  on  a  spacious 
platform  Ascended  by  Ki'anite  steps.  There  are  1(19 
marble  reliefs  adorning  the  basement;  prujecttnfc  ped- 
estals support  the  angles,  and  are  adorned  by  marble 
liTOups  representing  Agriculture,  ManufacturlnK.  Com- 
merce, and  EnKineerinK;  and  at  the  lower  ani^B  tn 
frroups  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Sir  Oeoree  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  designer. 

Alexander  Column. — A  column  to  honor 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  erected  in  1832  in  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  of  polished  red  granite,  84 
feet  bifcb  and  14  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
shaft  supports  a  Koman-Doric  capital  of  bronze,  which 
bears  the  flfturc  of  an  ansel  with  the  cross.  It  is  the 
laricest  monolith  of  modern  times.  The  total  heifcht  is 
155  feet. 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etolle. — The  largest 
existing  triumphal  arch,  at  the  head  of  the 
Champs  Elys^s  in  Paris,  erected  by  Napoleon 
In  commemoration  of  his  Tictorics,  hot  not  completed 
until  1836.  It  is  146  feet  wide,  IGO  leet  hifch,  and  72 
feet  deep.  One  of  the  many  noteworthy  sculptures  upon 
it  is  the  TigorooB  uroup.  "The  Uarseillaise,"  by  Rnde, 
which  has  in  it  a  touch  of  the  sublime.  The  name 
means  "the  triumphal  arcb  of  the  star."  It  ii  so 
named  because  it  is  located  at  the  point  whence  12  ave- 
nues radiate  in  the  form  of  a  star. 


Br&mdembubo  Gate,  Bebum. 


British  Museum. — While  tlie  interest  in  this 
building  centers  in  the  magnificent  cullections 
which  it  contains,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  its  present  aspect  it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  to 
be  found  in  Kngland  of  the  ClasRic  Revival  and  protest 
aicainst  the  Baroque.  It  reached  its  present  ataee  in 
1B47  and  is  the  result  of  many  addiliona  made  to  the 


oriicinal  Uontague  House,  which  was  acquired  early  In 
1700.  It  is  now  a  hollow  square  of  Ionic  architec- 
tural design,  with  an  impoaing  facade  of  370  feet  front- 
ing on  Great  Rusaell  Street  and  flanked  by  the  residences 
of  the  hishest  officials.  The  readini;  room  ia  circular 
and  snnnounted  by  a  dome  106  feet  high  and  140  feet 
in  diameter.  Several  acres  of  land  have  been  recently 
acquired  to  provide  for  the  unceasinx  extension  neeea- 
sary  to  keep  pace  with  the  frequent  addltiona  and  steady 
growth  of  the  collections. 

Column  of  July. — A  monument  in  Paris, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  tlie  Bastille  in  1840. 
It  is  a  Corinthian  column  of  bronze  on  a  marble 
base  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded  statue  of  Libert)-. 
The  total  height  ia  154  feet. 

Madeleine,  Church  of  the. — Begun  in  Paris 
under  Louis  XV.  but  not  completed  until  1842. 
Worlc  upon  it  was  delayed  by  tlie  Kevolution 
but  was  resumed  with  increased  viicor  under  the  Empire. 
It  ia  a  hufce  Roma n-Gorintb inn  temple,  141  by  854  feet 
and  100  feet  high.  The  building  is  without  windows 
and  is  lighted  wholly  from  above.  Reinach  says: 
"Parisians  and  visitors  to  Paris,  having  seen  tfa«  Mad- 
eleine, have  some  general  idea  of  the  form  of  a  Greek 
temple," 

Houses  of  Parliament  In  London  or  The 
New  Palace  of  Westminster. — The  rebuilding 
of  tliis  edifice,  which  bt-yan  in  183(i  according  to 
plans  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was  a  result  of  the  efforla 
of  Scott  and  Ruskin  to  ioflueiice  Ilie  popular  mind  in 
the  revival  of  the  Gothic.  The  buildinfcs  rover  eight 
acres  and  contain  npward  of  500  apartments  clustered 
around  11  open  quadrangles  or  courts.  They  are  of  grav 
limestone,  of  a  rich  but  not  ornate  Gothic  sljlc,  with 
square  towers  of  support  at  certain  points.  This  is  one 
of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  last  century  and  a  most 
successful  attempt  to  apply  the  truly  northern  style  of 
architecture  to  secular  buildings.  The  architect,  who 
was  a  classical  student,  was  compelled  to  work  out  his 
design  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  he  did  most  loyally, 
hel)wd  by  W.  Pugin,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  whole  of 
the  decorative  features.  Neither  would  have  produced 
such  a  perfect  work  aingle  handed. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg. 
— Finisiied  alwut  1850.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  surmounted  by  a  dome  336 
feet  high,  upon  which  is  a  lantern.  Each  of  its  four 
grand  entrances  has  a  Corinthian  portico  supported  by 
monolithic  columns  of  polished  granite,  GO  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  bronie  capitals.  Tho  dome,  sujiported 
by  30  granite  columns,  is  of  gilded  copper.  The  interior 
is  rich  in  fine  marbles  and  columns  of  lapis  lazuli  and 
malachite. 

Column  of  Vendome. — A  Roman-Doric  col- 
umn of  stone,  covered  with  bronze  plates  in 
relief  to  commemorate  Xapoleon's  victories  over 
the  Auslrinns  and  Russians  in  1805.  It  is  in  the 
Place  Venddme,  Paris.  During  the  Commune  (1871) 
Courbet,  in  an  effort  to  distract  the  raging  mob  from 
tho  Louvre,  directed  them  against  this  column.  Cour- 
bet restored  it  at  his  own  expense  in  1875. 

Winter  Palace. — The  imperial  palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia.  One  of  the  largest  palaces 
in  the  world;  455  feet  long,  3.')0  feet  wide,  and 
provides  accommodations  for  the  complete  household  of 
over  6,000  persons.  It  is  of  the  Renaissance  style, 
witti  three  stories.  Magnificent  tables,  vases,  and  doors 
of  malachite;  tho  richest  statuary,  pictures,  and  gems: 
a  magnificent  series  of  Russian  historical  painlinKS  and 
portraits  are  among  its  wonders.  It  is  connecteid  with 
the  Hermitage,  the  famous  art  gallery  which  contains 
many  of  the  world's  masterpieces.  It  was  burned  in 
1837  and  rebuilt  in  1830. 

ABT    AND    ABCHITECTTJBE    IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Down  to  about  1876  the  architecture  in  the 
ITnited  States  was,  as  a  general  thing,  English 
in  its  origin.  We  must  exclude  from  this  gen- 
eral statement  tlie  architecture  of  those  regions 
which  were  essentially  Sj>anish  in  their  settle- 
ment and  development.  This  incltides  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Augustine  and  the  fort  now  called 
Marion  in  Florida,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
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Catholic  Missions,  to  each  of  which,  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  Southwest,  a  church  is  attached.  In 
New  Orleans  there  are  to  be  seen  some  traces  of 
French  influence,  especially  in  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, now  known  as  the  Archbishop's  Palace. 
The  cathedral  there  is  unmistakably  Spanish 
in  its  influence.  The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes 
on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  respectively 
followed  their  own  national  characteristics  as 
far  as  possible.  Among  these  are  the  Van 
Cortlandt  manor  on  the  Hudson,  built  in  1681, 
the  Slip  house  on  Bergen  Heights,  Kew  Jersey, 
built  in  1666,  a  part  of  the  Philipse  numor,  now 
the  City  Hall  of  Yonkers,  built  in  1682  by  Fred- 
eric Philipse,  the  wealthiest  merchant  of  his 
day,  and  the  church  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  built  in 
1699  by  Philipse.  There  are  also  the  "Old 
Swedes  Church"  at  Wilmington,  built  in  1609, 
and  that  in  Philadelphia,  in  17U0. 

During  the  early  republican  period  many 
monumental  buildings  were  erected,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the 
State  House  at  Boston,  and  the  University,  of 
Virginia;  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  century 
architecture  declined,  and  roost  of  the  buildings 
constructed  from  1850  to  1876  reflect  the  deteri- 
oration of  public  taste.  Church  architecture 
alone  showed  signs  of  vigor.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century,  architecture  re- 
vived, and,  as  the  result  of  foreign  study,  archi- 
tects like  Hunt  and  H.  H.  Richardson  produced 
some  excellent  work,  and  greatly  stimulated  the 
art  in  the  United  States.  The  present  tendency 
is  towards  the  style  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
especially  for  more  pretentious  residences  and 
hotels.  Gothic  and  Romanesque  still  remain 
popular  for  churches,  though  there  are  not  want- 
ing  si^s  of  a  return  to  classical  forros.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  seems  to  be  no  aspiration  to- 
wards a  distinctly  national  architecture.  Only 
in  the  colossal  elevator  buildings  of  the  great 
cities,  especially  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  has 
a  new  American  type  been  evolved  at  once  char- 
acteristic, serviceable,  and  imposing.  The  tow- 
ering "skyscraper"  would  be  more  fittingly  de- 
Bcri&d  under  engineering,  for  it  is  but  a  steel 
skeleton  incased  in  a  shell  of  maaonry.  And 
yet  these  tall  buildings  are  assuming  more 
architectural  pretensions.  While  the  first  efforts 
were  void  of  all  distinction  and  beauty,  the  more 
recent  structures  possess  an  elegance  of  line  and 
a  dignity  of  appearance  eminently  suitable  to 
their  surroundings.  To  relieve  the  plainness  of 
such  buildings  as  the  "Flatiron"  in  New  York, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  triple  division  analt^us 
to  tliat  of  a  classic  column.  The  lower  two  or 
three  stories  constitute  the  base,  and  a  similar 
number  corres|M>nd  to  the  capital,  while  the  in- 
termediate stories  represent  the  simplicity  of 
the  shaft.  But  a  more  effective  skyline  is  now 
aimed  at,  hence  the  tower  is  being  adapted  to 
the  newer  architecture.  The  Metropolitan  build- 
ing in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  later  type. 

Painting. — ^The  first  Americans  to  win  dis- 
tinction as  painters  were  Copley  (1737-1816) 
and  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820).  American  art 
was  under  British  influence  till  loiu;  after  the 
Rerolution,  and  United  States  artists  of  the 
early  period  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  England.  About  1826  American  painting 
assumed  a  more  national  tone,  under  the  influ- 


ence of  Thomas  Cole,  founder  of  the  so-called 
Hudson  River  School,  fuid  of  the  painters  of 
Rocky  Mountain  scenes — Bierstadt,  Hill,  Hub- 
bard, and  Moran.  With  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1873  began  a  great 
revival  in  American  art,  and  an  awakening  to 
the  achievements  of  foreign  artists.  French  in- 
fluence in  particular  became  dominant,  and  art- 
ists from  the  United  States  sped  forthwith  to 
Paris.  But,  in  the  main,  American  artists,  while 
drawing  vigor  and  inspiration  from  European 
art,  have  developed  originality  in  subjects  and 
motives.  Two  of  the  greatest  American  names  are 
Whistler  and  Sargent,  who  hold  high  rank  among 
their  contemporaries.  Other  well-known  figures  of 
the  older  generation  are  Winalow  Homer,  East- 
man Johnson,  John  La  Farge,  and  Edwin  A. 
Abbey.  American  landscape  has  been  success- 
fully developed,  and  has  become  the  most  dis- 
tinctly national  feature  of  United  States  art. 
The  foremost  exponent  of  this  school  is  George 
Inness.  Other  well-known  representatives  are 
A.  H.  Wyant  and  Homer  Martin.  Of  artists 
who  have  established  their  reputation  in  our 
own  day  may  be  mentioned  Chase,  Blum,  Dew- 
ing, Thayer,  Brush,  Benson,  Beckwith,  Blash- 
field,  Henry,  Hunce,  Tarlx-ll,  Ale.VHnder,  Vedder, 
Pearce,  Kenyori  fox,  Walker,  Molchers,  and  IjOW. 

Sculpture.— Hiram  Powers  (1805-1873)  wa« 
tlie  first  American  8ciil])tnr  worthy  of  the  name. 
His  contemporary,  Tliouuirt  Crawford  ( 1SI.1- 
1857),  produced  tlio  iigiire  of  Liberty  on  the 
dome  "of  the  Capitol  at  Washinfjton.  T.  Bull, 
H.  K.  Brown,  L.  O.  Mead.  Launt  Thompson, 
W.  Rimnier,  and  Olin  Warner  are  sculptors  of 
the  same  period.  With  the  brilliant  creations 
of  Au^stus  Satnt-Gaudens  (I848-1D07)  America 
entered  the  listJ  of  European  sculpture.  Among 
the  more  distinguished  United  States  sculptors 
are  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  D.  C.  French,  F.  MaoMonnies, 
S.  H.  Borglum,  Edward  Kemeys,  P.  W.  Bartlctt, 
and  a  group  of  decorative  sculptors  including 
Isidore  Konti,  Pliilip  Martinv,  J-  M.  Rhind.  Karl 
Bitter,  Charles  Grafly,  and  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl. 

The  State  Capitol  at  Albany. — ^As  originally 
designed,  was  an  immense  rectangular  Renais- 
sance block,  in  which  an  order  was  given  to 
each  Rtary,  much  after  the  style  practised  at  Venice  by 
Bansovino  and  San  Micbeli,  and  was  crowned  by  a 
domical  tower  of  grand  proportions.  The  desi^  wai 
improved  by  RichardBon,  and  the  tipper  portions  of  the 
edifice  were  completed  according  to  it.  There  is  great 
beauty  in  the  newer  portion,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  congruity.  The  towers  are  Romanesque,  while 
the  cornice  of  the  order  below  is  changed  to  Oothie. 
Parts  of  the  IntM^or,  as  the  Hall  of  Assemblj^  the  work 
of  Eidllti;  are  Qotnic  of  the  moat  beautfinl  kind — 
vaulted  mediaeval  halls  enshrined  in  a  classical  eicterior. 


Albbiout  abt  Gallkby,  Buffalo. 


Albright  Art  Clallery  at  BufTalo.— This 
building  stands  in  a  park.  It  ia  a  magnifi- 
cent white  marble  structure,  and  was  designed 
by  Green  and  Wlcka.  Among  Its  valuable  oollectiona 
are  some  notable  etcbingt  by  Seymour  Hadeo  and 
othera. 
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XiiBenm  of  Fine  Arta,  Boston. — ^This  build- 
ing, located  on  Huntington  Avenue  and  the  Fen- 
way, has  a  frontage  of  501  feet  and  occupies  an 
ar«a  of  12  acrei.  The  main  baildinic,  820  by  120 
feet,  consists  of  two  atories,  and  is  pierced  by  two 
courts,  48  feet  aqiUK^  with  advancing  winga,  inclosing 
•  forecoart  232  hj  110  feet.  It  is  built  of  Maine 
granite  of  a  warm  grar  tone.  The  style  ii  simple, 
with   Ionic    columns  on   the    ends  of   the  projecting 
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measuring  96  feet  in  diameter  snd  180  feet  in  height, 
known  as  the  Rotunda.  It  is  ornamented  with 
paimingB  and  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  oor  national 
hiatory.  The  paiolinga  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  arilded  pilaatera,  which  rise  to  the  dome,  forming 
the  roof.  The  dome  compares  well  with  those  that  are 
famouB  In  the  world,  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Capitol 
Is  more  statelv  than  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  ia 
open  to  as  little  criticism  as  the  buildings  of  its  claoa 
in  other  lands. 


MusKtru  or  Fim  Abts,  Bostom. 


winKB,  and  is  in  pleasiiiK  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings. The  design  and  arrangement  embody  three 
chief  purposes:  unity  of  the  entire  plan;  each  depart- 
ment is  a  complete  museum;  each  collection  is  divided 
into  an  exhibition  and  a  study  series. 

Public  Library  of  Boston. — The  Btyle  of 
this  magnificent  building  ia  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. The  walls  are  of  Milford  granite  of  a 
delicate  pink  tint  and  the  roof  is  of  brown  Spanish 
tilea.  A  notieeable  feature  is  the  long,  unbroken, 
heavy  cornice  of  225  feet.  The  walls  of  the  vestibule 
are  of  Tennessee  marble  and  from  this  three  large 
portals  admit  to  the  entrance  hall.  The  steps  of  the 
grand  staircase  are  of  Echalllon  marble  and  the  aides 
are  of  Siena  marble.  Th^  mural  decorations  are  hj 
Pnvis  de  Chavannea,  Salnt-Qaudena,  Edwin  A.  Abb«7, 
and  John  S.  Sargent. 


Natiokal  Capitol  at  Washikotom. 

Tbs  Capitol  at  "Washington. — The  inception 

of  this  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  mo»t  imposing  and  striking  pieces 
of  architecture  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
its  conventionally  classic  style,  it  is  an  edifice  of  which 
a  great  nation  msy  be  proud,  majestic  both  within  and 
without,  and  gaining  in  effect  from  its  position  on  a 
commanding  site.  The  corner  stone  of  the  Capitol  was 
laid  in  1793.  The  atructure  is  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
consists  of  two  stories  rising  from  an  appropriate  base 
The  ground  plan  is  a  central  pavilion  with  north  and 
south  wings.  The  principal  facade  is  on  the  east  side, 
where  a  portico  of  Corinthian  columns  30  feet  in 
height  fronts  the  pavilion,  while  pilaslera  of  the  same 
order  are  continued  along  the  wings.  The  eight  mid- 
dle columns  project  so  as  to  admit  of  another  inupf 
row,  and  ihene  IC  columns  support  a  noble  pediment 
udorned  with  a  bas-relief.  The  subject  is  allegorical. 
Liberty  attended  by  Hope  and  Justice,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
approach  to  this  imposing  portico  is  by  a  flight  of 
broad  marble  steps.  The  central  portion  of  the  edifice 
if,  for  the  noit  part,  oeenpied  hj  a  oircolar  apartment, 


The  Art  Museum  at  CincinnatL — In  the  Ro- 
manesque style,  has  two  ranges  of  rectangular 
twin  windows,  and  the  plain  walls  of  the  up- 
permost story  are  unrelieved  save  by  blind  arches.  The 
central  hall  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  interior. 


Public  Library.  Boston. 

The  walls  are  of  local  blue  limestone,  with  cornices  and 
arches  of  Missouri  granite;  the  roof  is  of  red  Akron 
pantiles.  The  eostern  wing  has  a  fine  poIfgODal  apse 
with  nine  pairs  of  windows  and  a  tall  tower  on  the  line 

of  the  entrance  front. 

Oirard  College  at  Philadelphia. — Of  white 
marble,  and  modeled,  as  to  the  exterior,  after  the 
Parthenon, — ^that  is,  so  far  as  possible,  while  em- 
ploying a  dilTerent  order  of  arehitcetare.  It  la  eon- 
aidered  the  Greek  building  par  excellence  of  America, 
as  the  Madeleine  is  of  France^  and  is  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  resting  upon  a  Orecian  atylobate. 


Art  Institvtk  Chicaco. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago. — On  Michigan 
Avenue  and  north  from  the  Auditorium  stands 
this  imposing  building.  It  is  in  a  semi-classical 
style,  erected  between  1892  and  1898  from  designs 
by  Charles  A.  Coolidge.  In  addition  to  Its  large  and 
valuable  collections  of  art  objects,  it  supports  one  of 
the  largest  and  moat  oomprehensive  aohoola.la 
Ansrlca,  nnmberinf  over  3,    ~  ~ 
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The  Oapltol  at  Hartford,  Connactlent. — 
Thu  is  far  from  being  an  ordina^  atructure, 
and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  tbe  United  St&tea.  The  ityle  is  Gothic, 
and  the  regular  facade  is  broken  into  a  center,  curtain*, 
and  wings.  The  center  haa  two  low  towera  in  Brerr 
war  iabordinate  to  tbe  tall  tambour  and  dome  wbich 
xiM  behind  them.  Thia  eupola  crown  tower  ia  de- 
cidedly Oothic  in  the  aentiment  of  its  detaila. 


Ueart's  Tomb,  Naw  Tobe  Orrr. 


Orant'B  Tomb,  New  York. — A  huge  and 
Bolid  mausoleum  of  white  granite  erect^  near 
the  north  end  of  Riverside  Drive,  between  the 
jreara  1891  and  1S9T  from  deaigna  by  J.  M.  Dnnean, 
and  at  a  cost  of  S600,000.  The  lower  atory,  90  feet 
aquare,  ia  in  the  Poric  style;  while  the  cupola,  borne 
on  lonle  eolnmns,  attains  a  total  height  of  ISO  feet. 
The  interior  is  arranged  aimilarly  to  the  tomb  of  Napo- 
leon at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  In  Paris.  In  an  open 
crypt  below  tbe  center  of  the  dome  tbe  bodlea  of  Oen- 
era!  Grant  and  hla  wife  rest  aide  by  side  in  sareopbagi 
of  red  porphyry.  Bas-reliefs  on  the  pendentives  of  the 
dome  are  emblemstie  of  events  in  Grant's  life  and  were 
made  by  J.  Masaey  Rhind. 

Liberty  Bnlig-htenlng  the  World.— A 
colossal  statue  in  New  York  Harbor  on  Bed* 
loe's  Island,  erected  in  1886  and  executed  hy 
Frederic  August  Bartholdi.  It  is  the  flfure  of  a  woman 
clad  in  a  Greek  tunic  and  mantle,  hearing  aloft  a  torch 
In  her  right  hand.  The  atatue,  151  feet  high,  atanda 
upon  a  pedestal  155  feet  high.  Jt  was  a  gift  from  tbe 
people  of  France  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

ICemorlal  Hall  of  Harvard  TTniTeraity. — 
Built  of  brick  banded  in  the  Lombard  style  with 
buff  tilea  bearing  geometric  designs  in  blue. 
Tbs  central  tower  rises  above  tbe  Memorial  Hall,  while 
smaller  towers,  sll  of  ths  English  Gothic,  flank  its  walls. 


MOBMOS  Tiimji,  Sai/f  Laki  Crrr. 


Xormou  Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City.— Tliia 
large  and  handsome  granite  building  was  erected 
between  1853  and  1893  at  a  cost  of  over 
$4,000,000.  It  is  186  feet  long  and  99  feet  wide, 
Burmonnted  at  each  end  hy  three  pointed  towera.  The 
tallest  of  these  towers  la  on  the  eait  or  principal 
facade  and  attains  a  height  of  210  feet.  Upon  it  is 
a  colossal  gilded  figure  of  an  angel  by  C.  E.  Ual- 
lln,  wbich  measnres  18  M  fset  In  height.  The  In- 
ttnor  is  tlsborstslr  designed  and  artlttiully  sdomsd. 


Hetropolitan  Xnseam  of  Art,  New  York. 

— On  the  east  side  of  Central  Park  and  opposite 
82d  street.  This  institution  has  been  develop- 
ing since  1879,  the  vsrions  wings  being  designed  by 
different  architecta.  The  facade  of  gray  Indiana  lime- 
stone in  Renaissance  style  was  put  up  in  1902.  This 
is  from  designs  b^  the  late  Richsrd  M.  Hunt.  The 
more  recent  extensions,  two  galleries  on  the  north  side 
and  a  library  on  the  south,  are  after  designs  by  Messrs. 
llcKim,  Meade  A  White.  Tbe  original  building  was 
erected  between  the  years  IBTQ  snd  1896.  The  vslne 
of  the  collection  of  art  works  which  the  bnilding  houses 
is  over  f20,000,000. 


MXTBOPOUTAK  MUBSDH  OT  ART,  NEW  TOBK  ClTV 


Custom  Houae,  New  Tork. — This  magniti- 
cent  building  occupies  an  entire  block  adjoining 
Battery  Parte,  with  a  maximum  length  of  288 
feet,  and  depth  of  191  feet.  It  consists  of  seven 
stories  above  and  two  below  the  sidewalk,  and  is  built 
of  Penobscot  granite.  The  architecture  is  rich  and 
impoaing,  in  the  style  of  the  modern  French  Renaia- 
sance.  Large  granite  columns  crowned  with  composite 
capitata  extend  around  the  entire  building,  which  is  or- 
namented hy  sculptures  of  a  high  order,  among  them 
the  seventh  story  csrtouche  representing  the  arms  of 
the  United  SUtes.  by  Karl  Bitter,  and  four  large 
marble  groups  on  pedestsis  st  the  street  level,  repre- 
senting Ameries,  Europe,  Asis,  and  Afries,  by  D.  G. 
French. 


Custom  Hovsi,  Niw  Yobs  Crrr. 


The  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. — Is  among  tlie 
largest  of  modern  buildings,  slightly  exceelins 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  in  area.  Seldom 
has  a  better  opportunity  been  sfforded  for  architectunil 
display  than  is  given  by  its  position  at  the  junction  of 
two  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  It  occupies 
what  was  once  Penn  Square  and  thus  stands  free  sll 
around.  This  immenae  structure  is  conceived  in  the 
style  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  with  central  and  angle 
pavilions,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  nmnsard  roof  of 
great  height.  Each  front  is  a  symmetrical  whole,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  the  sliicht  difference  in  length,  the 
fronts  are  alike.  The  centrol  feature  is  a  gigantic  tower 
which  rises  upwsrd  of  537  feet  above  the  pavement. 
This  tower  was  deaiKned  to  be  the  Infiicat  in  the  world, 
but  in  this  respect  nas  slready  been  surpassed  by  the 
Washington  Monument  at  the  Notional  Capital.  The 
magniBcencfl  of  this  edifice  consists  in  its  imposinK 
dimenaiona,   the  rich  array  of  marble  and  poliahed 
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Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the 
Divine, — In  process  of  erection  at  the  corner  of 
Morningside  Avenue  and  112th  Street,  New  York 
City,  (rom  designs  by  Heins  snd  La  Farge.  The  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  in  1893,  but  little  prottreaa  has 
been  made  upon  the  work.  An  arch  of  the  crossing 
and  the  granite  columns  of  the  choir  (more  than  50 
feet  biith)  have  been  erected;  the  crypt,  with  the 
Tiffany  Chapel  of  mosaic  glass,  having  an  altar  composed 
of  150^00  separate  pieces  at  glass,  and  the  Belmont 
or  St.  Saviour^s  Chapel  are  completed. 


Oatuidral  St.  Johh  the  Divihe,  Kkw  York  City. 


Old  State  House  of  Pennsylvania  or  Inde- 
pendence Hall.— Built  in  Philadelphia  (1731- 
1735),  from  designs  furnished  by  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton. It  is  noted  for  its  free  use  of  cut  stone.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Government.  The  second 
Continental  Congress  convened  within  its  halls  in  177G 
and  odopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Upon 
its  walls  are  portraits  of  man\  o(  the  signers,  and  the 
building  contains  many  interesting  relics. 

New  York  Public  Library. — This  fine  struc- 
ture in  the  classic  Greek  style,  built  of  white 
marble,  was  completed  in  1908.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  reservoir  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty 
second  Street.  There  are  three  stories  with  a  frontage 
of  3A6  feet  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  a  depth  of  216  feet. 
The  heii^t  from  ground  to  top  of  cornice  is  68  feet 
on  the  east  front  and  96  on  the  west  front.  The  winits 
ar«  built  around  two  courts  80  feet  square,  open  from 
the  ground  upward,  Insuring  excellent  interior  Knht, 
and  other  courts  have  clnsa  roofs.  The  bookstacks 
have  a  capocity  of  1,700,000  volumes,  the  third  largest 
in  the  world;  the  library  opened  with  about  1.000,- 
000  volumes. 


New  York  Pubuo  Library. 


Temple  Emann-El  In  New  York  City.— 
A  most  ornate  and  symmetrical  exterior,  with 
two  towers  and  an  arcade  in  the  center,  and 
although  the  effect  is  pretty  snd  fanciful  rather  than 
grand,  it  ranks  among  the  finest  of  the  religious  ediflcea 
of  that  city. 

Trinity  Church  in  New  York, — A  fine  ex- 
ample of  Terpendicular  Gothic  in  brownstone, 
erected  in  1S46.  Its  tower  and  spire  to  the 
height  of  284  feet  are  extremely  effective,  and  the  rere- 
doa  and  bronze  doors  are  very  uotcworthjr. 


Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York. — 

A  most  magnificent  edifice  of  white  marble  in 
the  decorated  Gothic.  It  has  two  richly  car%'ed 
marble  spires,  70  stained-Klass  windows  from  Chartres. 
and  several  costly  altars  of  marble  and  gems.  It  was 
built  between  the  years  1858  and  1879  at  a  cost  of 


i 


Saint  Patrick's  CATRXDaAi.,  New  Tork  City. 


over  f2, 000,000.  It  is  the  best  example  of  European 
fourteenth  century  Gothic.  Some  have  applied  to  it 
the  name  of  Geometric  or  Decorated  Gothic. 

Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City.-r-Thia  is  one 

of  the  most  extraordinary  structures  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  built  between  18G4  and  1867,  in 
the  shape  ot  an  oval  250  feet  long,  150  feet  wide, 
and  70  feet  high.  Its  roof  is  covered  with  iron 
shingles  and  closely  resembles  tbe  hull  of  a  ship  in- 
verted. It  Is  supported  by  44  sandstone  pillars  and 
by  an  interior  arch  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  unsupported  arches  In  the  world.  Tbe  build- 
ing aeats  8,000  people  and  will  hold  over  13,000. 
It  ia  imposing  and  striking  in  It^  immensity. 


CORi'ORAN  AST  Gallery,  WAStitNaTOX.    (See  page  755.) 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania. — ^A  group 
of  Gothic  structures  built  of  green  serpentine, 
with  dressings  of  Ohio  stone.  There  is  little 
ornament,  but  the  grouping  is  effective  and  the  general 
cfTect  satiHfactory.  Buildings  of  a  very  pleasing  style, 
which  admirably  express  their  purpose,  have  recently 
been  adde4-  i 
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Trinity  Church  at  Boston. — Completed  In 
1877  from  designs  of  Henry  H.  Richurdiwn. 
Tlie  central  tower  is  splendidly  adapted  from 
that  of  the  cnthedritl  at  Salamanca.  It  is  211  feet  hinh. 
Tlie  style  is  the  simple,  massive,  rudimenlary  Roman- 
esqne  of  tlie  soiilh  o(  Franre.  Not  only  is  this  buildint: 
in  excellent  ari-liircrtui-al  tnste  and  coneruily  and  note- 
worthy for  its  fine  color  effects,  but  it  was  at  once  a 


TniMinr  Uiiurcu,  Boston. 


(treat  popular  success.  Its  interior  is  enriched  with 
masterly  frcscooa  and  stained-glasi  windows. 

Tyler- Bavidson  Fountain. — This  ndorna 
Fountain  Square,  an  expansion  of  Fifth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  and  is  one  of  tlic  most  successful 
works  of  art  in  the  United  Slates.    The  fountain  was 


Ttlbb-Davidsow  ForuTAiM,  Cl'sciXXATI. 


erected  in  1871  from  dcal^s  made  by  Auirust  tou 
Kreling.  It  wna  cast  in  bronze  in  the  Royal  Broni« 
Foandry  at  Munich. 

Smithsonian  Institution. — A  red  f^andstonc 
building  in  the  late  N'orman  style,  which  was 
erected  between   1847  and   18."<ti  at  a  cost  of 


over  (450,000.  It  has  nine  towers,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  145  feet  high.  The  statne  of  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry  (1799-1878),  the  first  secretary  of  the  insti- 
tution,   stands    in    front   of    the    building   and  was 

erected   by  Btory. 

Washington  Uonument. — A  white  marble 
obelisk  erected  on  the  Mall  in  Washington, 
]->.  C,  in  honor  of  VVasliington.  The  base  is  .'i.) 
feet  square  and  the  total  height  of  the  monument  ia 
555  feet.  Though  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1648, 
the  work  was  not  completed  until  1884.  The  states  of 
the  Union  and  many  foreign  governments  contributed 
blocks  of  stone,  appropriately  inscribed,  which  were 
placed  conspicuously  on  the  inner  wall. 


SUITIISONIAX  iNSTmmON,  Wasbisgtos. 


'Washington  Arch. — A  triumphal  arch  in 
New  York  City  nt  tlie  Fiftli  Avenue  entrance 
to  Washington  Squnre,  designed  by  Stanford 
^Vhite.  It  was  erected  in  1889  to  commemorate  the 
ronlennial  annlTersory  of  Washington's  inniiKuration  as 
president  of  the  United  Stales.  It  Is  77  feet  high,  62 
feet  wide,  and  pierced  by  a  Bingle  arch  of  30  feet  span 
and  47  feet  height.    The  arch  is  of  white  marble. 


SOLDIKBS'  AND  SaILOBS'  MoNUUS.ST.  INDUKAFOUS. 


stone  Hall,   Wellesley  College. — A  ftne 

structure  and  of  what  may  be  called  Free  Classic, 
but  in  its  stepped  gables  and  in  the  lines  of  its 
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eantral  parDioit  approftchM  Flemlih  Reii«Iu«nc«.  The 
«iitr«aM  ia  veil  •ecentust«d,  contiutlng  ftdinirKblir  wltb 
the  curtain -w&Hb  which  Intervene  between  it  %nA  the 
tower-like  blocks  which  mKrk  the  interMction  of  the 

center  with  its  winge. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. — 

The  museum  is  located  in  Manhattan  Square  on 
the  west  side  of  Central  Park,  between  77th 


Gaudens,  stands  in  Lincoln  Park,   facing  tha 

main  entrance.  The  statue  coat  $50,000,  was  the  zitX 
of  Eli  Bates  in  1S87,  and  is  considered  a  perfect  like- 
neas  of  the  famous  president.  The  cut  of  Lincoln,  used 
on  the  two-cent  stamps  issued  (1909)  to  commemorate 
his  birth,  was  taken  from  this  statue. 

Orant  Honument,  Chicago. — Tliis  colossal 

memorial  to  the  great  general  and  president  is 


Americam  Uu8K(jh  or  Natural  Hi^tobt,  Nkw  York  City. 


and  81at  streets,  and  was  incorporated  in  1S69.  It 
consists  of  two  adjoining  blocks,  tbe  one  to  the  north 
being  of  red  brick  with  {craoite  trimminKS  (erected 
1874-1677);  and  the  one  to  the  aonth  having  a  facade 
of  red  cranite  (completed  1891}.  The  entrance  la  on 
the  aontli  aide  of  the  atrncture.  The  Kround  and  bnfU- 
ioK  belong  to  the  Cit7  of  New  York,  while  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  are  defrayed  by  the  city,  the  truateet. 
and  br  private  aubacriptiona.  Tbe  coUectiona  are 
valued  at  »8,O00.00O. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Honument,  Indian- 
apolis.— This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
structure  in  the  city,  and  was  erected  from  the 
deaign  of  Bruno  Schmitz  of  Berlin  to  commemorate  the 

Eart  borne  by  Indiana  in  the  Civil  War.  About  the 
aae  are  to  be  seen  allegorical  figures  representing  peace 
and  war.  and  near  tbe  monument  are  amaller  bronie 
Btatoea  of  Oen.  (Jeorge  Bogera  Clark.  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Oliver  Perry  Uorton,  and  Oovemor 
James  Whitcomb.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  Angnat 
22,  1889,  In  the  presence  of  Preaident  Harrison.  The 
mononunt  is  aboat  265  feet  hl^  and  cost  over  f222,000. 


Lnroour  HommntT,  OmoAOO. 

Idneoln  Honument^  Chicago.— This  monu- 
ment, one  of  the  finest  wwks  of  Augustus  Saint- 


situated  at  the  entrance  of  Lincoln  Park  orer- 

looking  Lake  Uichignn.  and  is  the  work  of  Rebisso  of 
Cincinnati..  It  has  been  the  object  of  much  critictam. 
espeeially  the  masonry  foundation,  which  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  a  viaduct  than  for  a  statue.  The 


^AKT  UomjiBnT,  GRKuao. 

modeling  on  the  whole  is  crude,  (be  beat  part  being 
that  portion  of  General  Grant's  Hgure  which  is  above 
the  saddle.  The  statue  was  a  gift  to  the  park  trustees 
by  several  citixens  of  Chirago.  In  clear  weather  tt  can 
be  seen  from  the  water  for  many  miles. 

Chicago  Public  Library. — This  magnificent 
structure  was  built  in  1893-1897  at  a  cost  of 


OmOAOO  PiTBUO  LlBRABT. 


about  $2,125,000.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
classic  tjrpa,  and  the  interior  la  embelliabed  with  bean- 
ttfol  fraaeon,  nottoas,  Slens  and  Osnsrs  maiUa;  and 
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Bbont  10,000  iqnar*  fe«t  of  cUia  moiale.  The  library 
■wu  mmde  to  sccommodate  2,000,000  ▼olumea:  the 
present  nomber,  howerer,  ia  conaiderably  under  thia. 
Two  aotablo  features  of  the  buildinc  are  its  large 


Lincoln  Monuhcmt,  SpBiNonBiA,  Ilumuis. 


0.  A.  B.  Uemorlal  Hall,  and  an  immenie  deUreir  roam, 
meaaarinit  130  by  49  feet. 

Hetropolitan  Building. — The  tower  is  greater 

in  all  dimensions  than  that  of  the  Singer  Build- 


Hbtbopoutam  BviLDiMO,  New  York  City. 


ing.   On  each  of  its  marble-sheatlied  sides  ore 

the  conapicnona  facea  of  an  enormous  clock,  each  25H 
feet  in  diameter.  At  nixbt  the  quarter  hours  are  Rig- 
naled  by  colored  liKhta;  in  the  day  by  "CambridKe" 


chlmea  nng  oa  four  eoloaaal  bella  caat  at  Tror,  N.  T. 
The  tower  ia  SO  Btoriea  hlA,  46  atoriea  rialnit  700 
feet  above  the  aidewalk.  The  floor  area  of  the  whole 
buildInK  available  for  the  company's  bvalneaa  or  for 
rental  ia  about  25  acres.  There  is  a  lookout  platform 
860  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  which  may  be  reached  by 
elevator  or  by  walkinfr  op  1,057  atepa. 

Ziiucoln  Monument^  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois.— A  granite  structure  of  imposing  dimen- 
sions in  the  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  where  it 
marka  the  reating  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  cost 
about  $200,000,  and  was  erected  ia  1874.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  from  the  ftronnd  is  a  bronie  atatue  of 
the  martyr  president. 

Singer  Building,  New  York. — The  main 
building  is  14  stories  high,  with  40  offices  on 
each  floor.  The  tower,  of  modern  French  archi- 
tecture and  desifcned  by  Emeat  FlaR.  ia  612  feet  hiith. 
or  47  atoriea,  its  42  office  floora  each  havlns  16  offices. 
The  entire  buildinir  affords  for  rental  about  nine  and 
one  half  acres  of  floor  apace.  The  walls  are  of  brick 
and  limestone,  copper  aheathinic    beins  uaed  conapic- 


(iiMUKB  BuiutLVQ,  New  XobkCitv. 


uously,  eapecially  in  the  tower.  There  are  16  electric 
elevatora,  546  ?i  feet  beinR  the  lenjcth  of  the  hixhest 
shaft.  The  interior  ia  illuminated  by  14,500  electric 
liKhta,  while  for  the  exterior  there  are  1,800  incandes- 
cent lifthta,  and  ^5  search  liichta  each  of  13.000.000 
candle  power,  makinic  the  tower  visible  40  miles  away 
at  ninht. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. — This  building 
stands  near  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  building 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  erected  between 
1894  and  1897  from  endowment  funds  donated  by 
W.  W.  Corcoran.  It  is  a  handsome  white  marble 
structure  in  a  Neo-Orecian  style  from  designs  by 
Ernest  Flagg.  The  semicircular  part  of  the  building 
is  the  School  of  Art  with  over  800  pnpila.  The  eoloa- 
aal bropae  liona  which  flank  the  stepa  at  the  main 
entrance  are  modeled-  on  those  by  Canova  oii  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.    <9ee  page  752.) 

CuBtom  House  and  Post  Office  at  Chicago. 
~This  ia  often  called  the  new  Federal  Build- 
ing. It  occupies  an  entire  block  on  Jackson 
Boulevard.  The  building  la  in  the  Corinthian  strle 
with  a  large  dome  In  the  center,  200  feet  In  helgat. 
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New  Capitol  of  FetmsylTania. — ^Dedicated 
October  4,  1900,  is  520  feet  long,  breadth  at  the 
center  254  feet,  and  through  each  of  the  vingA 

212  feet.  It  covers  60,]7S  square  feet,  or  a  little  mure 
than  2,000  square  feet  than  doee  St.  Paul's,  London. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  \s 
272  feet.  The  walls  are  of  granite  from  Vermont,  and 
the  stone,  despite  a  bluiiUi-KTaj  speckle,  is  of  remarkable 
whiteness  in  Rencral  effect.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  'Huston  of  Philadelphia.  The  dome  is  mod- 
eled upon  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne.  The  general 
style  of  the  structure  is  the  Renaissance  use  of  tha 
Oreelc  classic,  with  Corinthian  columns  on  the  h^tAt. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Hessrt.  E.  A. 
Abbey,  John  W.  Alexander,  and  \V.  B.  Van  Ingen. 

Auditorium,  Chicago.— Erected  1887-1889  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,500,000.  The  longest  front, 
toward  Congress  street,  is  360  feet.   The  main 


AUDITOBIUH  BU1U>IM0,  CHICAGO. 


buildinic  i*  10  atories  binfa,  and  inehides  a  large  hotel, 
and  one  of  the  faandsomeat  tbeatera  In  the  world.  The 
tower.  270  feet  high,  ia  occupied  as  a  United  States 
signal  service  station. 

White  House. — The  official  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 
A  two-storied  mansion  of  English  Renaissance 
vith  a  portico  of  eight  Ionic  columnB  ]n  front  and  a 
colonnade  of  six  Ionic  columns  in  the  rear.  Begun  in 
1792,  it  was  first  occupied  by  John  Adama  in  1800; 
burned  by  the  British  in  1814;  rebuilt  and  agatn 
occapied  in  1818.    The  grounds  include  75  acres. 

Fuller  Building.  New  York.— The  Puller 

Building,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  the  "Flat- 
iron  Building,"  occupies  a  prominent  position  at 
the    Intersection    of    Broadway,    Fifth    Avenue,  and 


FuLLKB  oa  "Flatibom"  BuiuiiMO,  Kkw  York  CrrY. 

Twenty-third  street.  It  was  completed  in  1Q03  from 
dcKigns  made  by  Frederick  Buruhnm.  Its  odd  trian- 
gular shape,  great  height,  and  small  base  solved  many 
I)rohlem8  in  "skj-scraper"  architerture.  It  ia  20 
Htories  in  height,  making  %  total  of  2S6  feet  from  the 
pavement. 


Times  Building.  —  This  conspicuous  office 
building  at  Broadway  and  Forty-second  street. 
New   York,   has   given   the   name  of  "Times 


Tiuxs  Bdilpino,  New  York  Citt. 


Square"  to  the  locality.  It  rises  S75  feet  above  the 
pavement,  while  below  are  five  underground  stories, 
affording  connection  with  the  subway  by  a  station. 

The  Art  School  at  Yale. — species  of 
Gothic,  but  of  heavy  outline,  and  its  tower  is 
without  sufficient  prominence.  Most  of  the 
newer  Yale  buildings  are  in  this  atyle,  including  the 

Peabody  Museum,  which  is  the  best. 

New  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York.— Tliis  great 
structure  stands  18  stories  high.  Its  architect 
was  Mr.  H.  J.  Hardenbergh.  The  building 
is  of  steel  frame  construction,  with  hollow  tile  floors, 
the  stairways  and  the  elevator  ahafts  all  inclosed  with 
wire   glass    and    all    woodwork    fire-proofed.  About 


Pi^zA.  HoTEis  Kkw  York  Citt. 


17,000  Incandescent  lights  illumine  the  building.  There 
are  10  passenger  cars,  three  sidewalk  lifts,  and  13 
electric  dumb  waiters;  also  a  rery  complete  pneamatie 
equipment  for  distributing  documentary  matter.  There 
were  400  tone  of  gaivanlied  sheet  inetal  used  In  the 
construction  of  the  Tcntilating  aystem,  whldi  IncladcB 
14  Sturtevant  Tentllating  fans,  electricaQy  operated. 
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Soldiera*  and  Sailors'  U onument  at  Blver- 
side  Drive,  New  York. — In  1902  this  mon- 
ument was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  sol- 
diers and  uilorB  who  tinigM  in  defeoH  of  tho  Union. 
It  li  in  the  form  of  s  nuU,  eircnlKr  Qreek  temple,  lOO 


SOUnSH'  AHD  8AIL0M'  UOXITIRIIT.    NoW  Tork. 


feet  h\gb,  of  vhite  Dorset  marble  on  a  base  of  pink 
Itranile,  resembling  the  Choraeic  Moniimeiit  of  Lyaic- 
rfttea.  A  periBtfle  of  12  Corinthian  columns,  8S  feet 
hiith,  resting  on  a  hixh  circular  base,  supports  an 
entablature,  surmounted  by  a  conical  roof.  There  is 
a  bronse  door  in  the  base,  at  the  south,  admitting  to 
a  high  TBulC^d  chamber  containins;  niches  for  battle 
flaxs.  The  circular  base  on  which  the  monument 
stands  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  paved  with  brick 
panels,  surrounded  by  a  marble  balustrade. 

Canadian  Architecture. — This  is  a  blend 
of  early  French  and  Enjtligh  stylos;  the  French 
vith  solid  stone  houses,  high  stoep  roofs,  cable 
ends,  molded  springer  stones,  and  small  dormers, 
and  the  EnKliah  following  the  more  stolid,  but 
excellently  desifirned  utilitarianism  of  existing 
edifices  in  England  prior  to  1750.    After  1840 


is  Greco-Roman;  the  City  Hall  of  Toronto,  the 
Library  and  Fhyaics  Buildings  of  McGill  at 
Montreal,  are  prominent  specimens  of  Roman- 
esque; the  Houses  of  LeKialature  at  Victoria, 
Laval  University,  recent  buildinfts  of  McGill, 
and  the  Houses  of  LeRislature  at  Quebec  are  in 
Renaissance,  and  the  Chateau  Frontenac  at  Que- 
bei*  's  a  clever  adaptation  of  the  famed  chateau 
architecture  of  the  I^ire  Valley,  in  France. 
Lately  a  phase  of  Scotch-Baronial  has  been 


Toronto  nNivKBsiTv.    Canada.    (Ifain  Building.) 

effectively  introduced  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital at  Montreal. 

Houses  of  Farliament  at  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada.— These  impoainf;  buildinfi^  are  on  Barrack 
Hill,  186  feet  above  the  Ottawa  river,  and  were 
built  (1859-1865)  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament  ftnd 
Civi]  Service  of  Canada,  which  was  then  repreunted 
br  the  two  provinces  known  as  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
The  materisl  ii  cream  colored  Canadinn  and  New  Tork 
sandstone,    with   red  isndstone   facings ;    tbe  entire 


CANADTAy  H0IT8B8  OF  PAKLIAlf  glTT.  Olt«WS. 


these  bctran  to  be  ajireeably  merfted  into  what 
may  prove  a  composite  Canadian  type.  After 
the  confederation  of  Canada  th«  distinct  provin- 
cial features  disappeared  in  favor  of  the  accepted 
modernized  forms  of  Gothic,  Colonial,  Roman- 
esque, or  Renaissance  of  the  older  world,  and  of 
the  United  SUtes.   The  Montreal  Court  Houne 


edifice  ie  ornamental'  and  sabatanlial,  as  shonld  be 
all  government  buildings,  combining  the  Btmctnral 
(trace  and  simplicity  of  adapted  Qotbic.  The  fonnda- 
tions  were  commenced  in  1859.  the  foundation  atone 
beinc  laid  bv  Kin^  Sdwnrd  VII.  (when  Prince  of 
Wales)  in  1860,  the  buildincs  belns  completed  ud 
occupied  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  94,000,000.  The  arrange- 
ment is  a  three-sided  square,  the  three  stories  merginic 
into  the  maHive  tower  reaching  220  feet,  the  gnpind 
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are*  beinr  foor  terM.    The  towen  uid  pinuolM  u*  18B3,  hu  a  frontace  of  2S0  feet,  with  deep  projectiDg 

adorned  vith  iron  irellit-work.    The  main  or  central  vingi,  atsndinn  In  a  park  of  about  20  acrea.  Prior 

bulldinc  la  BOO  feet  lon^,  containing  tfae  Honae  of  to  1892  Trinity  wai  empowered  br  Royal  Charter  to 

Oonunona   and  t^   Senate;    the   interior  decorationa  confer  decreet  in  divinity,  art,  law.  medicine,  etc.; 

are  verr  rich  and  effective,  with  oriumna  and  archea  it  wM  then  affiliated  wlw  Toronto  nnlTeraity. 

of   marble.    Detached  wines   extend   on   either   ude  ICcGill    TTniTenitT    at    Xontnal,  Can- 

Gonatitutinir  the   variooa  departmental   offieea  of  the  ftda_    Thia  i«  Munntiallw  a  mod(>m  nn-bt-HntA 

ffOTernment  wrrico.    DirecUy  oppoaite  the  front  tower  r**:T~i'"*           j.j    uJ  ?.  ™~     *        "  ™ 

on  the  north  aide  of  the  qaa&aDgle  ia  the  beanlifnl  instltulioil,    founded   by    the    Hon.  Alexander 


UoGiLL  DHiVEBStTY.    Montreal,  Canada. 


octagonal  Library  of  Parliament;  the  dome  aupported 
by  the  flyins  buttreaaea  pecnliar  to  the  true  Qethic  atnic- 
tura,  addinc  atrenirth  to  the  height  and  lightneH 
conaeqaent  upon  the  windowa.  pinnaclea,  and  traceriea: 
the  bnttresM  being  dealgned  to  carry  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  lofty  walls.  The  interior  paneling  uf 
the  Library  is  of  Canadian  pine,  carrying  some  excel- 


James  HeOill,  who  was  a  Canadian  fur  trader  prior  to  the 
American  War  of  Independence  (1770-1783).  Later 
he  became  a  leading  merchant  of  Montreal,  and  did  a 
grand  and  lasting  work  in  planning,  organising,  and 
carrying  to  fruition  the  great  and  varied  achowa  of 
learning  that  now  compnae  McOill  University.  The 
buildings  are  of  differing  types,  Oothie,  Renaiasanee, 
etc.,  but  mil  are  imposing^  dear  In  outline,  of  white 
stone,  with  well-ahaped.  lofty  room*,  having  good  win- 
dowa, open  on  all  aides,  and  an  abundance  of  the  very 
neceasary  "north  lixbt"  where  it  ia  desired,  aa  in  the 
decoratin  arts,  painting,  acutpture,  etc.  McOlII  is  a 
university  of  hi|^  utilitarian  trend,  aa  well  aa  of  the 
older  classic  ideals. 

Laval  UniveTsity  at  Quebec,  Canada.— 

Was  named  after  the  French  bishop,  FranQoia 
Xavier  de  Leii-al-Montmorency,  who  established 
the  famed  Seminary  of  Quebec  (1668).    It  Is  one  of 


Laval  Univusitt  (Montreal  Branch).  Canada. 

lent  carvings;  the  caaea  contain  over  250,000  books 
under  constant  addition. 

Toronto  University,  Canada. — The  archi- 
tecture is  the  grandly  impressive  Norman 
Gothic;  the  tower  is  120  feet  high,  and  the  main 
building  has  a  frontage  of  SOO  feet.  It  was  erected 
in  1857-185A,  and  is  justly  regarded  n«  the  flciwor  of 
Toronto's  Girurtural  tj-p^-s.  A  f<*w  years  ai;o  Are  in- 
jured the  buildinaa  but  fortunately  spared  the  wonder- 
ful sculptured  doorway.  It  was  once  BSid  by  an 
pnlhuRiaHlir  admirer  that  "Toronto  T'nivprsity  is  one 
of  the  few  piepi's  of  rolli'^intp  architeeture  on  the  con. 
tinent  of  Americi  worthy  of  standinK  in  the  Mri'fls 
of  Oxford."  InHuded  in  Toronto  I'niveriitv  is  the 
hiRtoric  Trinity  Collt'e"',  whirh  in  a  Ohuroh  of  Eni[innd 
inRtituIion.  founded  by  Bifihon  Strachan  when  old 
Khik's  Oolleee  of  Upper  Oanada  wan  neruiarized  and 
became  the  ^Diversity  of  Toronto;  it  was  fgunded  iq 


(JHATEAU  PsoHTmAO.    Quebeo,  Canada. 

the  most  conspicnous  buildings  in  Quebec,  towering  to 
a  heiffht  of  five  stories.  From  the  roof  is  seen  one 
of  the  most  ImposinK  panoramaa  of  the  New  World. 
The  university  ronsists  of  three  well-balanced  baildings 
of  cut  stone,  the  main  edifice  being  286  feet  long, 
costing  $240,000.  It  is  in  Renaissance,  pure  in  out- 
line, with  harmonious  utility,  light,  and  apace  hrealh- 
inK  from  every  line.  A  fit  monument  to  one  of  the 
Kreatest  men  of  his  times.  In  1878  a  branch  of  Laval 
University  was  founded  in  Montreal  tp  acconinodate  (hr 
Frendi  speaking  cjtlfcns. 
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SCHOOLS  07  PAmriNO. 

Paintera  who  are  controlled  by  the  same  ideals, 
methods,  or  principles  in  their  work  are  classed 
together  into  a  school  or  group,  without  regard 
to  the  times  in  which  they  live.  There  is  one 
use  of  the  word  wherein  it  si^fles  all  the 
paintera  of  one  country,  diatinguisbed  from  all 
painters  of  other  countries.  Alao  one  master 
may  influence  several  painters,  and  his  followers 
are  grouped  into  a  school.  Sometimes  a  nar- 
rower sense  Is  implied  by  the  application  of  the 
term  to  the  painters  of  a  city.  So  we  may 
speak  of  the  "Italian  School,"  the  "School  m 
Raphael,"  or  the  "Florentine  School." 

BOLOOHB8B  BOHOOb  At  Bolosni,  In  IMj,  In  the 
flfleentb,  Bixt«entli,  and  seventeenth  tenturiea.  Leaden 
were  Francesco  Franoia,  Lorenso  Coata;  the  three 
Carracci — Lodovico,  AgoBtiao,  and  Annibale,  Qnido, 
Domenichino,  and  Onercino. 

FLORENTINE  SCHOOL.  At  Florence,  In  Italr,  la 
the  thirteenth,  foarteenlh,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  cen- 
tnries.  Leaders  were  Cimabue,  Q lotto,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  MicheUngelo,  Fra  Anrelico^ 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Filippo  Lippi,  Filippino  Lippi, 
ilaaaccio,  Botticelli,  and  Dmneoico  Ohirlandajo. 

MILUIESB  SCHOOL.  At  HUan,  in  Italy,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  aixteenth  centuries.  Leaden  were  Tln- 
censo  Foppa.  Ambrofdo  Borgoftnone,  Bernardino  Lulnl, 
Cesare  da  Seato,  BeltralRo.  llarco  d'Oggiono,  Andrea 
Solari,  and  Ouadenzlo  Ferrari. 

HODBNA  AND  PABMA  80HO0U.  At  Ifodena 
and  Parma,  in  Italy,  in  the  aixteenth  centvrjr.  Leaden 
were  Corref^nio  and  Tommaso. 

NBAPOLITAH  SOHOOL.  At  Naples,  In  Italy,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Leaders  were 
Oaravaggio,  Ribera,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Oiordano. 

PADUAH  SOHOOXfc  At  Padua,  In  Italy,  in  the  aix- 
teenth eentory.    The  leader  was  Andrea  Uantegna. 

BOIUV  SCHOOL.  At  Borne,  in  Italy,  in  the  aix- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centariea.  The  leaden  were 
Raphael,  Francesco  Penni,  Innocenao  da  Imola,  Oiulio 
Rom&no,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  Sassoferrato. 

UHBRIAN  SCHOOL.  In  the  province  of  Umbris, 
in  Italy,  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Leaders  were  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Piero 
della  Franceses.  Piorenso  di  Lorenio.  Peruxino,  Pin- 
turiccbio,  Raphael.  Lo  Spagna,  and  Timoteo  delta  Viti. 

VENBTIAK  SCHOOL.  At  Venice,  in  Italy,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centaries.  Leadera  were  Qentile 
Bellini,  Oiovannl  Beltinl,  Vittore  Carpaccio,  Palma 
y?cdilo,  Qiorgione,  Titian,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  Paris  Bor- 
done,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veroneae. 

BRITISH  SCHOOL.  Tn  Great  Britain  in  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  Leadera  were  Hogarth, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Bifbard  Wilson, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Tamer,  Constable,  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 

DUTCH  SCHOOL.  In  Holland.  Leaders  were  Rem- 
brandt, Ruysdael,  the  Teniers,  Brouwer,  Ostade,  Jan 
Steen,  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Wouvermans,  and  Hals. 

rUEHISH  SCHOOL.  In  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Leaden  were  the 
Van  Eyekis,  Ifemling,  the  Uassys,  Van  der  Heyden, 
Mabnse,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders. 

FRBircH  SCHOOL.  In  France  after  the  fifteenth 
oentnry.  Leaders  were  Nicolas  Poussin,  Clande  Lor- 
rain,  WatteaQ,  Boucher,  Greuze,  Claude  Vernet,  Fra' 
gonard,  David,  Prud'hon,  Ingres,  Horace  Vernet,  G^ri- 
canlt,  Delaroche,  Delacroix,  Rousseau,  Scheffer,  Millet, 
Uelsaonier,  Corot,  Regnault,  and  Decamps. 

GEBHAN  SCHOOL.  In  Germany  after  the  four- 
teenth centnry.  Leaden  were  Wilbelm  of  Cologne 
(1358-1372),  Martin  Srhfingauer,  Albert  DUrer,  Lncaa 
Oranach  (2),  Hans  Holbein  (2),  Cornelias,  Overbeck, 
Kstilbach,  Sefaadow,  and  Leaaing. 

SPANISH  SCHOOL.  In  Spain  after  the  fifteenth 
eentnrr.  Leaden  wen  Francisco  de  Mbalta,  Franelico 
Zntbarsn,  Velaaqnei,  Uurillo,  Ooya,  and  Fortany. 

SCHOOLS  07  SCOLFTTTIIE. 

ASaiNETAN  SCHOOL.  In  the  island  of  Aegina 
after  480  B.  C.  Leaders  were  Smilis,  Callow,  Anax- 
agoraa,  Olaueiaa,  Onatas,  and  Calliteles. 

ATTIC  SCHOOL.  At  Athens  after  the  fifth  centnry 
B.  0.  Leaden  were  Critias,  Hegesiaa,  Calamia,  Phidias, 
Aicsipepes,  H;rron,  Lyciaa,  Scopag,  aqd  Praxlte)ef. 


OHIAH  SCHOOL.  In  the  island  of  Chios  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.    Leaders:  Bupalns  and  Anthermns. 

FBBGAICEIIE  SCEOOIb  At  Pergamum,  near  Troy, 
in  Aaia  Minor,  Leaden  were  laogonus,  Fbyromachua, 
Strataoinia,  and  Aatlgonua. 

BHODIAH  SCHOOL.  At  Rhodei  after  2B0  B.  0. 
Leaders  were  Chares,  Agesander,  Athenodorua,  Poty- 
dorus,  ApoUonius,  and  Tauriscus. 

SAUIAN  SCHOOL.  In  the  island  of  Samos  about 
500  B.  C.    Leaders:   Rhoecus,  Theodorus,  and  Telecles. 

SIOTOmAN  SCHOOL.  At  Sicyon,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  560  B.  C.  Leaders  were  Canachna,  En- 
phranor,  Lyslppua,  and  Eutychidea. 

THE  HALL  07  7AME. 

March  6,  1900,  the  Council  of  New  Yoi^  Uni- 
versity accepted  a  gift  of  $100,000  (subse- 
quently raised  to  $250,000)  from  a  donor, 
whose  name  was  withheld,  for  the  erection  and 
completion  on  Univenity  Heighta,  New  York  City,  of  a 
building  to  be  called  ''The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americana."  A  structure  was  accordingly  built  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  506  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and 
170  feet  high,  connecting  the  Univeraity  Hall  of  Phi- 
loaophy  with  the  Hall  of  Langaagea.  Within  the 
colonnade  150  panela,  each  3  by  8  feet,  an  to  be 
placed,  to  bear  the  names  of  Americana  deenud  the 
gnateat  in  tbeir  reapective  fielda. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  only  penona  born  on  what  la 
now  United  Blatea  terrltoir  and  who  ahall  have  been 
dead  10  or  more  yeara  are  eligible  to  bo  chosen,  and 
they  must  be  selected  from  15  classes  of  cltisens,  to 
wit:  Authon  and  editors,  bnsinesa  men,  educstora,  in- 
ventors, missionaries  and  explorers,  philanthroplata  and 
reformers,  preacben  and  theoloi^ans,  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  architects,  lawyera  and  judges,  musicians, 
paintera  and  sculptors,  physicians  and  surgeons,  rulers 
and  statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  distinguished  men 
and  women  outside  the  above  classes.  Fifty  names  were 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  tablets  at  the  beginning,  and  five 
additions!  names  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  until  the 
year  2000,  when  the  150  Inscriptions  will  be  completed. 
Should  there  be  a  failure  to  select  the  entira  50  names 
at  the  beginning  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  a  foOow- 
ing  year. 


Hall  or  Faki. 

In  October,  1900,  the  Univenity  Senate  received  the 
ballots  of  the  jadges.  Of  the  100  judges  selected,  97 
voted.  The  number  of  names  which  nad  been  aubmitted 
to  them  was  262.  Of  these  each  judge  returned  a  vote 
for  50.  The  rule  required  that  no  candidate  receiving 
less  than  51  votes  could  be  accepted.  The  retnrna 
showed  that  but  29  candidates  received  the  required 
number  and  Were  chosen.  These  were  as  follows: 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  Webster, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  John  Marshall, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Robert  Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Samuel  F,  B.  Morse,  David  G.  Farragut, 
Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Peabody, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney,  John  J. 
Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  James 
Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William  E.  Channing, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Asa  Gray. 

Provision  has  been  msde  for  an  additional  hall,  hav- 
ing 80  panels,  to  contain  the  names  of  foreign  born 
Americans;  also  for  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  women.  Eleven 
names  were  added  in  1905,  as  follows:  J.  R.  Lowell, 
J.  G.  Whittier,  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
James  Madison,  John  Paul  Jones,  Louis  Agassis,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Uaria  Vitchell,  Mary  Lyon,  and  Emm* 
Wi|l»r4. 
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AHMUNCZATZON 


FAMOUS  MASTEl 

ABBABAM,  SAOBZFIOB  OF.  Painted  by  Rem- 
brandt; now  in  the  HermiUge  Oallenr  st  St.  Petersburg. 
It  portrsjm  tfae  acene  as  depicted  in  Oenesis  xxn. 
Mnrillo,  Raphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Teniers  hare 
also  treated  tbis  subject. 

AOHIUJES,  EDUCATION  OF.  Fainted  hj  nenri 
Regnault;  now  in  the  Louvre.  Chiron,  the  centaur,  is 
teaching  the  young  Achilles  to  shoot  with  the  bow. 

ADAUa  KEHOBIAL.  By  Saint-Oaudent;  in  Bock 
Greek  Cemetery  at  Washington.  It  is  frequently  called 
"Grief,"  "Death,"  or  "The  Peace  of  God."  A 
memorial  to  a  womao  who  Ured  and  died.  Nothing 
else  ia  known  about  ber.  A  mysterious  bronse  figure 
of  a  woman  leaning  against  a  slab  of  polished  granite. 

ADOSATIOK  OF  THE  IdUfB.  Painted  by  Jan  and 
Hubert  van  Eycic;  formerly  an  altan>iece  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Ghent.  The  central  part  is  still  there;  the 
other  parts  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  greatest 
oxample  of  the  Flemish  school  and  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  works  of  art  In  the  world. 


Adoration  or  thx  Maoi.  Vibonesk.  Vienna  Gallery. 

ADORATION  OF  THE  HAQI.  Homage  paid  to  the 
infant  Jesus  by  the  wise  men  from  the  East  (Matthew 
ii.  1-12) .  A  favorite  subject  of  painters.  The  moHt 
famous  are  by  Botticelli,  in  the  Ufflii,  Florence;  Al- 
brecht  Diirer,  in  the  Ufflzi,  Florence ;  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  in  the  Florence  Academy;  Raphael,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum;  Rembrandt,  at  Buckingham  Palace; 
Rubens,  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  Brussels  Museum,  the 
Hermitage,  and  the  Louvre;  Titian,  in  the  Madrid 
Museum;  Velaiiquei,  at  Madrid;  Veronese,  at  the  Brera 
of  Milan,  Dresden  Museum.  National  Gallery  of  London, 
and  Vienna  Huseam;  and  Leonardo  da  Tinci,  at  tiie 
Ufflii,  Florence, 

AEOmETAV  KABBLES.  Rculptures  found  in  the 
temple  ot  Athena  in  the  Island  ol  Aeglna;  found  in 
1811  and  restored  by  Thorwaldsen;  supposed  to  have 

been  executed  about  475  B.  C. ;  now  in  the  Glyptothek 
at  Munich. 

AGE  OF  dKOOENOE.  Painted  by  Sir  Joshna 
Reynolds;  now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London.  II 
represents  a  little  girl  seated  tinder  trees  npon  the  grass. 


Thx  DocTOKfi.  Detail  from  the  Anatomy  Lecture. 
Rembrandt.   Koyal  Museum,  The  Hague. 


AXEZASDEB,  EISTOBT  OF.  A  series  of  five 
paintings  by  Charles  Le  Brun ;  now  in  the  Louvre. 


PIECES  OF  ABT. 

Tbfl  nbjects  are  The  Paiaage  of  the  Granicns,  Battle  ot 
Arbela,  Tent  ot  Darius,  Alexander  and  Poma,  and 
Alexander  Entering  Babylon. 


Thi  Avoelcs.  HiUivr.  Parfa. 


ALMA  HATEB.  A  statue  by  French;  In  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Library  of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York.  A  colossal  figure  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  with 
elbows  resting  upon  the  arms,  her  head  crowned  by  a 
wreath,  and  tiearing  a  mace  upright  in  her  right  hand. 

AUAZOHS,  BATTLE  OF  THB.  Painted  by  Bttbens; 
now  in  the  Munich  GaUery.  It  represents  the  conquest 
of  the  Amaions  by  Theseus.  He  is  shown  npon  a 
prancing  horse  and  about  to  hurl  hia  javolin  at  the 
Amatons,  many  of  whom  are  falling  from  th«  bridge  or 
struggling  in  the  water. 

AHBBOSE  AND  THEODOSIUS.  Painted  by  Ru- 
bens; now  in  the  Vienns  Museum.  It  is  the  scene  of 
the  refusal  of  Archbishop  Ambrose  of  Milan  to  admit 
the  emperor  Theodosins  into  the  cathedral  until  be 
shall  do  penance  for  his  massacre  of  the  people  of 
Thessalonica  (390). 

AXO'k  CABITAS.  By  Saint-Gandens;  In  the  Lnx- 
embourg  Gallery  in  Paris.  One  of  the  molt  admirable 
angel  forms  known  to  modern  art. 

ANATOMT  LEOTXTBE.  A  masterly  composition 
by  Rembrandt,  now  in  the  Royal  Museum,  The 
Hague.  This  painting  shows  the  marvelous  han- 
dling of  light  and  shadow  and  the  clear  portrayal  of 
character  on  every  face,  the  whole  bein)^  bathed  in 
the  luminous  atmosphere  so  characteristic  of  Rem- 
brandt's genius. 

ANOEL  OF  DEATH  AND  THE  TOUNO  SOULP- 
XOB.  A  relief  by  Daniel  French;  in  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery,  near  Boston.  The  Angel  of  Death  is  stay- 
ing the  hand  of  a  young  sculptor  just  as  his  work 
nears  completion.    It  is  a  memorial  to  Martin  Milmore. 

ANGEIiUS.  A  celebrated  painting  by  the  French 
genre  and  landscape  painter  Millet  (Paris,  1859). 
A  peasant  youth  and  maid  pause  from  their  out- 
door work  at  the  sound  of  the  sniceius.  and  stand  in 
an  attitude  of  silent  prayer.  This  picture  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Americsn  Art  Association  In  1889  for 
,'>80,650  franca  and  resold  In  1890  to  M.  Chauehard 
for  $150,000. 


Thk  Annunciation.  TiNTOEnro.  Berlin  Gallery. 


ANNUHOIATtON,  THE.  The  announcement  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  mmiog  birth  of 
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Chriat.  A  fsTorit«  subject  of  pain  ten.  AmanK  the 
iDoit  fftmouB  are  ihoH  by  Trt,  AnEelico,  in  the  Madrid 
Museum;  Frn  Bartolommeo,  in  tne  Lourre:  Ludovico 
Carraccl,  In  the  Louvre  i  Murillo.  in  tbe  Madrid  and 
the  Seville  museums ;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  the  Piiti 
Palace,  Florence;  and  Titian,  in  tbe  Bcuota  di  San 
Rocco  at  Venice.  One  of  a  Eerlea  of  paintinga  from 
the  life  of  Christ  by  Tintoretto  (1518-1594),  and 
now  in  the  Berlin  Qallcry.  It  was  painted  for  the 
Guild  of  Ban  Rocco,  Venice,  by  whom  he  waa  en- 
gaged to  paint  three  picturca  a  year  at  a  aalary  of 
100  ducati. 

ANTIKOUS.  The  illuatration  ahowB  the  marble 
buBt  of  AntinoUi  iu  the  Vatican  Museum,  Kome. 
Thia  ia  only  one  of  aeveral  buita  and  atatuea  of 
Hadrian's  farorite,  who  lost  his  life  in  aaving  hia 
master  from  drowning  in  the  Nile.  Antinoiia  was  a 
popular  figure  with  Roman  aculptora,  and  they  made 
of  him  a  new  Apollo. 


ASTiNOus.   Vatican  Museum.  Rome. 


ANTIOPE.  Painted  by  Corregglo ;  now  in  the  Lourre. 
Antiope  aleepa  upon  a  blue  drapery  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
while  Cupid  liea  aleeptng  upon  a  lion's  akin  near  her. 
A  BBlyr  Btanda  near  her  head. 

APOLLO  BELVEDERE.  A  famous  statue  In  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  bronze 
statue  oKecuted  Boon  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
The  original  ia  attributed  to  Leocbares,  one  of  the 
artiata  engaged  upon  the  Mauanleum  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Scopaa.  The  gcd  haa  just  hurled  a  dart  and 
his  expreaaion  ia  one  of  divine  anger,  not  unmingied 
with  contempt. 

APOLLO  OITHABOEDTrS  or  APOLLO  HUSAOAE- 
TES>  A  copy  of  a  statue  by  Scopas,  placed  in  the 
Palatine  Temple  by  Augustus;  now  in  the  Vslican. 
Apollo  is  dreSBed  in  a  tunic  and  crowned  with  a  laurel 
wreath.    He  is  playing  the  cithara  or  lyre. 

APOLLO  SAUSOCTOKUS  or  APOLLO  THE  LIZ- 
ABD  SLATES.  A  copy  of  a  work  in  bronae  by 
Prasltelea.  One  Is  in  the  Vatican;  a  second,  in  the 
Louvre;  and  a  third.  In  bronie,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
Apollo  ia  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth  standing  by  a 
tree  trunk  and  about  to  pierce  a  liiard  with  a  dart. 

ABAB  80017T.  Painted  by  Adolf  Schreyer,  the 
animal  painter.  This  work  was  acid  at  the  Morgan 
aale  in  New  York,  in  1886,  for  |3,500. 

ABES  or  UABS,  STATtTE  OF.  In  the  Villa  Lodo- 
viai  at  Rome.  The  god  holda  hia  aword  in  hia  hand; 
one  knee  Is  raised;  nts  shield  ia  bealde  him;  while  at 
his  feet  Cupid  or  Eros,  his  son,  plays. 


A8HH0LEAK  MUSEUM.  At  Oxford  Unlversitv: 
built  (1679-1688)  to  receive  the  natural  and  anticiuarian 
curiosity  collections  donated  by  Klias  Ashmole.  The  Arun- 
delian  Marbles  and  other  antiquities  are  contained  in  it. 


APOLLO  BtLVEDKRE.  VfttfcaQ  MuBeum.  Borne. 


ASSUMPTION,  THE.  The  aarent  to  heaven  of  the 
Virxin  Mary  after  death.  The  most  famous  psintings 
of  tuia  event  are  by  Titian,  in  the  Venice  Academy  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Verona ;  Rubens,  in  the  Antwerp 
Cathedral;  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence, 


AuacBTUfl  Cmbak.   VaUcan  Uuseum,  Rome. 


AUGUSTUS  OAESAB.  This  fine  statue,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  found  near  Velletrl  (Veli- 
troe),  the  birthplace  of  the  conqueror  of  Acttum. 
It  la  a  lifelike  figure  of  Anguatus  proudly  haranguing 
the  people. 

AUBOBA.  A  fresco  painting  by  Guido  Reni  on  a 
ceiliuK  of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  at  Rome.  The  goddeaa 
flies  before  the   car  of  Phoebus    (Apollo),  scattering 
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iMn.  Gimeefal  ficnm  reprcHntloff  the  honn  attend 
the  god.  Oner ei no  executed  k  timlUr,  bat  inferior, 
fresco  on  a  ceiling  of  Ilie  Villa  IiudoTisi  at  Rome. 

AVENUE  AT  XZDDELHASHIS.  One  of  the  ear- 
lier works  of  Hobbema,  the  Dutch  landscape  painter. 
It  is  noted  for  its  truth  of  atmospheric  effect  and  for 
tone  and  brilliancy  of  color.  It  ia  In  the  National 
Gallery  at  London, 

BAOOHAOTE.  Statue  bjr  Haemonnles;  In  the  Metro- 
politan Huseum  In  New  York,    A  remarkably  realistic 

and  idealistic  conception. 

BACCHUS  AND  ABIABNE.  Painted  by  Titian;  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  London.  Ariadne  is  fleeing  from 
Bacchus,  who  is  leaping  from  his  leopard-drawn  car 
to  pursue  her,  after  she  has  been  deserted  by  Theiena 
on  the  shore  of  Naxos. 

BATTU  OF  IMUS.  A  moaalc  picture,  17  feet  by 
8,  found  in  Pompeii;  now  in  the  Naples  Huaeum. 
Alexander  is  charging  towards  Darius,  who  is  standing 
in  a  chariot  attended  by  bis  horsemen  and  soldiers. 

BEAB-TAUEB,  BOHEMIAN.  Executed  by  Paul 
Wayland  Bartlett  while  in  Paris  and  exhibited  at  the 
Salon.  Two  years'  work  was  expended  upon  it.  The 
plaster  cast  of  his  first  effort  is  in  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago,  the  bronie  is  in  New  Torit. 

BBATBXOB  OENOI  Iba  ■  ah  •  tr« '  ehaw  chen'cht). 
Painted  (it  is  said)  by  Guido;  now  in  the  Barberini 
Palace  at  Borne;  bat  much  doubt  Is  east  upon  both 
the  subject  and  ttie  artist. 

BEATBXOS  CENOI,  A  statue  by  Harriet  Hotmer; 
In  the  Mercantile  Library  at  St.  Louis.  As  a  prisoner 
she  sleeps  on  her  hard  pallet;  the  left  hand  has  fallen 
to  the  floor  and  holds  a  rosary. 

BEECHEB.  STATUE  OF.  By  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  in 
front  of  the  Court  House  in  Brooklyn.  It  presents 
the  great  orator,  clad  in  overcoat  with  cape,  his  hat 
in  hand,  standing  solidly  upon  both  feet  in  an  sttitude 
which  he  so  often  assumed  while  addressing  the  people. 

BEETHOVEH.  Bronze  statue  by  Crawford;  stood 
for  years  in  Music  Hall  in  Boston,  Mass.;  now  in  the 
new  Symphony  Hall,  Back  Bay. 

•  BBLSHAZZAB'S  FEAST.  Painted  by  Washington 
Allston;  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston, 
Mass.  Daniel  is  interpreting  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.    The  picture  was  begun  in  1818,  but  wag  nerer 

completed. 

BELVEDEBE.  A  part  of  the  Tatican  at  Rome; 
noted  for  its  collection  of  art  treasures,  which  include 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  LaocoSn. 

BLUE  EOT,  TUB.  Painted  by  Oalnsborongh ;  now 
in  Grosrenor  House,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  West- 
minster. Sir  Joabua  Reynolds  had  said  that  cold  colors 
(blue  being  the  chief)  cannot  be  etTectively  naed  in 
painting  portraits.  This  work  was  done  in  that  color 
to  disprove  his  Iheory. 

BBEBA  (bm'raA).  Originally  a  Jesuit  church  cslled 
Santa  Maria;  now  the  Palace  of  Science  and  Art  in 
Milan,  luly;  noted  for  ita  picture  gallery,  library, 
oboenratory,  etc. 


Th«  Toujjo  Bru.,   Pottkb,   Royal  Gallery,  The  Hague. 

BBOHZE  D00B8  OF  THE  CAPITOL.  At  Wash- 
ington, by  Crawford,  RoKers,  and  Rinehart.  The 
doors  of  the  Senate  were  dcniKned  and  nearly  completed 
by  Crawford,  finished  by  Rinehart.  The  snbjecls  are 
"War  and  its  Terrors,"  "Pence  and  its  BlessinKs," 
and  include  "Bunker  Hill  and  the  Death  of  Warren," 
"Battle  of  Monmouth  and  Rebuke  of  Lee."  "Yorktown 
and  Hamilton,"  '  'A  Hessian  Soldier  AttaeklnK  a 
House,"  "Washington's  Reception  at  Trenton,"  "In- 
■aguralion    of   Washington,"    and    "Laying   of  the 


Corner-atone  of  the  Capitol."  Bronse  doors  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  by  Rogers.  The 
scenes  sre  from  the  life  of  Columbus.  They  sre  re- 
markable for  grace  and  dramatic  power. 

BBUTUS.  Painted  by  Jacques  Louis  David  in  17S9; 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Brutus  holds  in  his  hand  the  writ- 
ten evidence  of  the  guilt  of  bis  sons  in  attempting  the 
restoration  of  the  Tarquins.  The  bodies  of  his  sons, 
who  have  Just  been  executed  by  their  father's  ordera  as 
consul,  are  carried  away  by  the  lictors  amid  the  ahrieka 
of  their  mother  and  sisters. 

BUIX,  THE  YOUVa.  Painted  by  Paul  Potter  in 
1647;  now  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  The  Hague.  The 
buU  is  Htanding  under  a  tree;  a  ewe  is  resting  by  ■  cow 
under  the  tree;  while  a  herdsman  is  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  All  are  life  site,  and  the 
execution  and  color  make  the  work  a  masterpiece. 

0AE8AB,  DEATH  OF.  A  favorite  subject  with 
painters.  'The  most  notable  are  by  Vincenio  Camuccioi, 
in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Naples;  G^rAme,  owned  by  J.  J- 
Astor;  and  Karl  von  Plloty,  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 

CASTOB  AND  POLLUX.  Painted  by  Rubens;  now 
in  the  Munich  Gallery,  T>>e  twins  are  carrying  off 
Hilaira  and  Phoebe,  daughters  of  Leucippus  and  priest- 
eases  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  The  maidens  were  be- 
trothed to  Idas  and  Lynceos.  This  led  to  the  war  hi 
which  Cotter  was  alain  by  Idea. 

OBOXUA.  SAINT,  Painted  by  Bapliael;  now  in  tiie 
Bofawna  GaUeiT.  The  aalnt  ia  standing  between  Balnta 
Paul  and  John  on  one  aide  and  Saint  Augustine  and 
Mary  Magdalen  on  the  other.  Domenichino,  Rubens, 
and  Reynolds  have  also  treated  this  subject. 

OHANCELLOB  JOHN  WATTS,  Statue  by  BisseO; 
in  Trinity  churchyard  in  New  York.  The  beet  work 
this  sculptor  did. 

OBLAPEAU  DE  PAILIE.  Painted  bv  Rubens;  now 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  A  half-length  por- 
trait of  a  young  lady  in  a  black  velvet  bodice  with 
crimson  sleeves  and  wearing  a  black  hat  with  black  and 
white  feathers. 

CHAPIN,  STATUE  OF  DEACON.  By  Saint-Oan- 
dens;  in  Springfield,  Mass.  The  old  Puritan,  on  hia 
way  to,  or  from,  the  meeting  house.  *  'grasping,' '  as 
Kenyon  Cox  saya,  '  'his  Bible  as  Moses  clasped  the 
tables  of  the  law  and  holding  his  peaceful  walking 
stick  with  as  firm  a  grip  as  the  handle  of  a  sword.' 

CHARLES  I.  Painted  by  Tan  Dyck  about  1635; 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Tbe  king  is  dresaed.  In  white  aatin 
jacket,  red  hose,  buff  boots,  and  hoa  Just  diamounted 
from  his  horse. 

0HABLB8  V.  AT  HUBLBEBO.  Painted  by  Titian 
in  1548;  now  in  the  Madrid  Museum.  The  emperor  is 
mounted  and  carries  a  spear  upon  the  field  of  M&hlberg, 
where  be  defeated  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  1547. 

CHILDREN  OF  CHARLES  I.  Painted  by  Van  Dyck 
in  1638;  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  Prince  Charles  is 
standing,  with  his  hand  upon  the  besd  of  a  very  large 
doK:  Princess  Elisabeth  and  Princess  Mary  are  on  hia 
right;  while  Princeas  Anne  holds  James,  Duke  of  York, 
upon  her  knee.  A  later  picture  by  Van  Dyck  is  alao  at 
Windaor,  and  an  earlier  one  is  in  the  Turin  Oallery. 

OHBXST  BEFORE  PILATB,  Fainted  by  SInnkieir 
in  1881. 

CHRIST  CROWNBD  WITH  THORNS.    Painted  by 

Titian  in  1559;  now  in  the  Louvre.  Another  by  Cara- 
Toggio  is  in  the  Hermitage;  one  by  Ludovtco  Oarraeei-ia 
in  Bologna;  one  by  Van  Dyck  is  in  the  Berlin  Huseum; 
one  by  Guereino  Is  at  Hnnlch;  and  a  second  by  Titian 
is  also  in  Munich. 

CHRIST  HEALIKO  THE  SICK.  Painted  by  West 
in  1826;  now  in  the  Nstional  Gallery  in  London. 

CHRIST  OR  CALVARY.  Painted  by  Munkicsy  in 
1888  and  1884.  A  Tivld  representation  of  the  cruci- 
fixion.   The  picture  waa  exhibited  in  Aneriea. 

CLEOPATBA.  A  marble  atatne  by  Story  (1862) ; 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York.  An  im- 
pressive work.  Hawthorne  took  an  interest  In  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  the  atatue. 

CLYTIE.  A  life-sise  nude  marble  statue  by  Rinehart 
(1872);  in  a  apeciat  gallery  in  the  Peabody  Institute. 
A  plaster  cast  is  in  the  Goreoren  Art  Gallery.  The 
modest  grace  and  tendemesa  of  the  figture  are  de- 
lightful. 

COlOnrNION  op  ST.  JBROKB.  Painted  by  Do- 
menichino in  1614;  now  in  tbe  Vatican.  One  of  the 
world's  most  celebrated  psintings.  St.  Jerome  Is  near 
unto  death  and  is  lying  before  the  altar.  He  attempta 
to  receive  tbe  Host  from  St.  Epbraim  of  Syria.  Hia 
faithful  lion  ia  near  him;  and,  abore^ia  a  gKniD  of 
angels.  i      _  _  _1  _ 
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OOHSPZKACT  OF  OATELDIB.  Painted  bjr  Salntor 
Bou;  now  in  tho  Pittl  Palace  In  Florenoe.  It  repre- 
sents the  conspirators  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity. 

COSIOIiAinTS.  A  BtatDO  of  Forrest  as  Goriolanui 
executed  by  Thomas  Ball  in  1867;  now  in  the  Actors' 
Home  near  Philadelphia.    An  excellent  piece  of  work. 

CBOHWELL  AHD  CHABLE8  I.  Painted  by  Paul 
Delaroehe;  exhibited  In  Paris  in  1B81;  now  in  the 
Nlmea  Hnsenm.  Cromwell  aUnda  beside  the  coffin  of 
Charles  I.  and  fazes  solemnly  upon  the  face. 

OBUOBB  OASSE  or  THE  BBOKEN  PtTOHEB. 
Painted  by  Oreuze;  now  in  the  Louvre.  A  young  Rirl 
bears  a  broken  or  cracked  pitcher  on  her  arm.  She 
stands  beside  a  fountain.  She  is  dressed  in  white, 
wears  a  violet  ribbon,  and  carries  flowers  in  her  spron. 

OBUOIFIZION.  Almost  all  of  the  great  masters 
have  painted  this  subject.  Among  the  most  famous  are 
the  pictures  by  Lucas  Cranach,  in  the  Stadtkircfae  at 
Weimar;  Van  Dyck,  in  Mechlin  Cathedral:  Andrea 
Mantegna,  in  the  Louvre;  Murillo,  In  the  Hemilage; 
Rubens,  in  the  Antwerp  Museum;  Tintoretto,  In  Venice; 
Titian,  in  Ancona;  and  Christ  on  Calvary  by  Unnk&cay. 

DAITTB'S  DBEJUC.  Painted  by  Dante  Gabriel  Roa- 
•etti  in  1870;  now  in  the  LIveimMtl  Gallery.  It  repre- 
sents Dante'a  dream  of  aeeing  Beatrice  on  the  day  of 
her  death,  as  told  In  hia  ftta  Jfuara. 


VaYIU,  MlCUXLANaXLO. 

DAVID.  This  statue,  now  at  Florence,  is  one  of 
the  early  masterpieces  of  UleheUngelo.  The  anat- 
omy is  so  perfect  that  some  even  regard  the  Daetd 
as  sn  ofTense  against  taste. 

DAVID  AND  GOLIATH.  Painted  by  Guido;  now 
in  the  Hermitage  at  Bt.  Petersburg.  David  stands 
holding  the  bleeding  head  of  the  giant.  His  sling  is 
in  his  left  hand  and  the  giant's  sword  is  at  his  feet. 

DEATH  AND  THE  WOODOUTTEB.  Painted  by 
Millet  in  1859;  now  owned  privately  in  Paris.  An  old 
woodcutter,  staggering  under  a  load  of  fagots  and 
opprened  by  the  porerty  of  his  lot,  calls  upon  Dpath  to 
relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  life,  but  trembles  with  fear 
on  bis  approach. 

DEATH  OF  WOLFE.  Painted  by  West  in  1771; 
now  in  Qrosvenor  House,  London.  In  the  scene  uf  the 
death  of  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  at  Quebec  in 
the  moment  of  victory  over  the  French  in  1759.  West 
departed  from  the  custom  among  artists  of  painting 
modem  figures  In  classical  eostnmea  and  presented  hla 
charscten  In  modem  dreaa. 

DEATH  CM  TRB  PALB  H0B8B.  Fainted  by  West 
in  1817;  now  tn  the  Pennaylvanla  Academy.  It  Is  26 
feet  bniK  and  16  feet  high.  It  ia  an  Interpretation  of 
the  aiztta  chapter  of  Bevelationa. 


DE80BNT  FROM  THB  0B08S.  A  favorite  subject 
with  the  great  masters.  Among  the  most  famous  are 
the  paintings  by  Rubens,  in  the  Antwerp  Cathedral; 
Dsniele  da  Volterra,  in  Rome;  Rembrandt,  in  the 
Hunicb  Gallery-  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence;  and  Titian,  in  the  Venice  Academy. 

DIADXTMEKOS.  A  statue  by  Polyclitus.  A  Roman 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  represents 
an  athlete  binding  his  brow  with  a  fillet. 

DIANA  AND  AOTAEON.  Painted  by  Titian  In 
1559;  now  in  Bridgewater  House,  London,  owned  by 
the  earl  of  Ellesmere.  With  "Diana  and  Calliato"  it 
forma  the  pair  painted  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

DIANA  OF  VBB8AILLE8.  A  Greek  status  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli;  now  in  the 
Louvre.  It  is  the  most  famous  statue  of  the  goddess. 
The  goddess  is  advancing  with  one  hand  upon  the  head 
of  a  stag  and  the  other  drawing  an  arrow  from  • 
quiver. 

DIANA  OB  CHBIST.  Painted  by  Edwin  Long  ia 
1881  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 
A  Christian  maiden  in  the  stadium  at  Ephesna,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  executioner,  and  Roman  rulers, 
electa  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  death  penalty  in 
preference  to  that  of  Diana  and  life. 

DIANA'S  UUMTUa  PABTT.  Fainted  by  Hant 
Hakart  in  1BB2  and  presented  by  James  H.  Banker  to 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  New  York.  It  meas- 
ures 20  by  18  feet.  Diana  is  about  to  hurl  her  spear  at 
a  stag  in  the  water  protected  by  nymphs,  who  beg  lis 
life  from  the  goddess. 

DIONITT  AND  IMFUDEHOE.  Psinted  by  Land- 
seer;  now  In  the  Nationsi  Gsllery  at  London.  A  sedate 
old  bloodhound  and  a  ssucy  Scotch  terrier  are  side  by 
side  looking  from  the  door  of  a  kennel. 

DOBTPHOBUB.  A  statue  by  Polyclitus;  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum.    It  was  long  the  standard  of  human 

Sroportion  and  waa  known  as  "The  Canon."  Artists 
svB  visited  it  from  all  parts  for  study.    It  represents 
a  young  msn  holding  a  spesr  in  the  left  hand. 

DTTOHESS  OP  DET0N8HIBE.  Painted  by  Oains- 
borough  in  1783. 


Thi  DxiMa  Gaul.  Gapitollne  Museum,  Borne. 

DTING  GAOL.  This  famous  statue  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  Rome,  represents  the  pssaing  away 
of  a  vanquished  barbarian,  at  once  a  realistic  and 
pathetic  figure.  This  is  a  marble  copy  of  a  bronie 
statue  executed  in  the  time  of  King  Attains  of  Per- 
gamuB,  about  240  B.  C  and  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  the  "Dying  Glsdialor." 

EOOE  ANOILLA  DOHINI  (BEHOLD  THB  HAND- 
ICAIDEH  OF  THE  LOBD).  The  Annunciation  painted 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in  1850;  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London.  The  Virgin  la  a  portrait  of  the 
artist's  sister,  Christins. 

BOOE  HOMO  (BEHOLD  THE  HAN).  The  pres- 
entation in  art  of  the  passion  and  capacity  for  sufferintr 
of  Christ;  a  favorite  Ibeme  of  painters.  The  most 
notable  examples  are  by  Correggio,  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London:  Guido.  in  Dresden  Gallery:  Uurillo. 
in  Madrid  and  Cadiz  galleries;  and  Titian,  in  Madrid 
and  Vienna  museums. 

EOTPT  AWAKING.  A  statue  by  Elwell;  In  Psris. 
A  typical  Eg>'ptian  female  figure,  seated,  with  arms 
Uplifted  and  stretching  as  one  who  has  just  awakened. 

EISVATIOH  OF  THE  OBOSS.  Raising  the  cross 
after  Christ  had  been  f aatened  upon  it ;  a  favorite  sub- 

5ect.  The  best  are  by  Rubens,  in  (he  Antwerp  Cathe- 
Iral,  and  by  Van  Dyck,  In  Notre  Dame  at  Courtrai, 
Belginm. 
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BLOtN  KASSLE8.  Taken  from  Athens  in  1B03  bj 
Lord  Elgin  and  sold  for  £35,000  (fl70,000)  to  tho 
British  sovemment;  now  is  the  British  Uuseum. 
Among  tnem  are  parts  of  ths  frieio  of  th«  Parthenon. 
Oouidered  the  finest  examplea  of  andtnt  art.  Prolnblr 
tha  work  of  Phidias  about  440  B.  a 

BMANOIPATION  GBOUP.  Lincoln  and  a  kneelinc 
alare,  by  Thomas  Ball  in  1875;  in  Washington  and  a 
nqdica  in  Boston  (1877).  The  eonception  of  Lincoln 
is  a  loftj  one;  and  the  great  theme  ia  treated  with  a 
bigh  degree  of  artistic  emotion. 


tBM  Eutombhbht.  Titian.  Prado  Museum,  Uadrid. 

BWTOMBMEHT.  Bearing  the  bodr  of  Christ  to  the 
tomK  Among  the  most  celebrated  is  that  Titian,  in 
the  Louvre,  painted  in  1523;  owned  by  Charles  I.,  and 
on  his  ezecntlon  passed  to  Louis  XIV.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  pictures  in  the  world.  Among  the 
best  known  are  those  by  Cararaggio,  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rone;  Oarofslo.  in  the  Borgfaese  Palace  at  Rome; 
Baphael.  In  the  Borghese  PaUce  at  Home,  and  Titian, 
in  the  Madrid  Uuaeum. 

BTHAN  AIXBN,  STATUS  OF.  Br  Larkin  O.  Head; 
In  the  National  Hall  of  Statuarr  m  the  Capitol  at 
Washington;  the  contribntion  br  Vermont.  It  ia 
remarkably  well  done  and  full  of  life. 

FABNE8E  BULL.  A  marble  group  credited  to 
ApoUoniuB  and  Tauriacns  of  the  third  century  B.  C. ; 
found  in  tfae  ruina  of  the  Batha  of  Caracalla  in  1546 
and  placed  in  the  Fameae  Palace  at  Rome;  now  in 
Naples  Museum.  Zethus  and  Amphion,  bouh  of  Antlooe, 
are  tying  Dlrce  to  the  horna  of  a  bull  to  pnnish  her 
for  Ul-treating  their  mother. 

FARMSflB  nABA.  A  colossal  statue  of  the  goddeta 
foand  In  1546  in  the  ruins  of  the  Batha  of  Caracalla; 
placed  in  the  Famese  Palace;  now  in  the  Naples  Uu- 
seum. The  figure  is  11%  feet  high;  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  ancient  colossal  statues. 

PABHBSE  HERCULES.  Credited  to  Glycon  of 
Athens  in  the  flrat  century  B.  C. ;  perhaps  a  copy  of 
the  Hercules  of  Lysippus.  Hercules  etnnda  leaninr 
upon  his  club  with  hia  right  hand  behind  htm;  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  1540;  placed  in  the 
Famese  Palace;  now  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

FABNESE  JUNO  or  HERA.  Supposed  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  gold  and  Irory  statue,  by  Polynltu^  erected  near 
Uycenae  about  430  B.  C:  formerly  in  the  Famese 
Palace;  now  in  the  Naples  Muaeum. 

FABBAGtrr,  STATUE  OF.  By  Saint-Oandens;  In 
Madison  Square,  New  York.  One  of  America's  most 
perfect  public  memorisla. 

FAUH  OF  PRAXITELES.  Statue  of  a  faun  or 
Bstyr  leaning  upon  a  tri>p  B'umn:  by  Praxiteles.  The 
Anest  copy  is  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rjme. 

FEAST  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LEVI.  Painted  by 
Paolo  Veronese  in  1578 ;  now  in  the  Venice  Academy, 
It  ia  19  feet  8  inches  by  46  feet.  The  theme  1>  t^en 
from  Luke  t.  29. 

FEAST  OF  THE  ROSE  GARLANDS.  Painted  by 
Albrecht  DUrer  in  1506;  now  in  the  Prague  Museum. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  are  enthroned  under  a  canopy; 
anftels  hold  a  diadem  over  the  Virgin's  head;  she  crowns 
the  emperor  and  the  Child  crowns  the  nope;  both 
recipients  kneel  before  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

FIDES.  Painted  In  1877  by  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
the  grest  English  exponent  of  the  romantic  school. 
His  work  is  characterised  by  Idealism  and  abstract 
beauty. 

FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT.  Mary  and  Joseph  fleeing 
Into  Egypt  with  the  Infant  Jesos,  to  escape  the  Jealous 


fear  of  Herod.  Among  the  most  famous  are  tbOM^V 
Claude  Lorrain,  in  the  Dresden  Muscnm ;  Hurffla^ 
in  collection  of  the  duchesse  de  Qalliera  In  Paris;  Ba- 
bens,  in  the  Louvre;  and  Tintoretto,  in  Venice, 

FRIEDLAND  or  1S07.  Painted  by  Heissonter  In 
1878;  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  NaT 
York.  A  review  of  the  victorious  French  annv  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland  (1607),  which  made  Napoleon 
dictator  of  Europe.  The  Twelfth  Cuirassiers  gaU5p 
through  the  trampled  grain  and  aalute  Napoleon. 

GALLAUDET  GROUP.  By  French;  in  the  Colum- 
bian Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Qallandet  ia  represented  aeated  in  a  chair  with  •  little 
girl  standing  beside  him.  The  deaf-mute  ia  learning  to 
talk.    Thia  is  undoubtedly  an  exquisite  work. 

OANTMEDE  AND  THE  EAGLE.  A  marble  group 
In  the  Vatican,  supposed  to  iM  a  copy  of  the  bronie 
done  by  Leocharea  in  Athens,  representing  Oanymede 
being  carried  to  heaven  by  Zeus  in  the  form  of  an  eagle. 

GARFIELD.  A  bronze  statue  by  Niehana  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;  also  a  marble  statue  by  the  same  at  Washington. 

GAUL  AND  HIS  WIFE,  THE.  A  famous  group 
from  Asia  Minor,  probsbly  in  the  third  centnry  B.  0.; 
now  In  the  Villa  Ludorisi  at  Borne.  The  Oaul  is  killing 
himself  after  having  killed  his  wife;  one  of  the  moat 
pathetic  studies  of  antiquity. 

GIRLHOOD  OF  SAINT  GENEVIEVE.  Fainted  by 
Puvis  de  Chavannes;  now  in  the  Panthton  at  Paris. 
St.  Qermain  hanga  a  medal,  marked  with  a  rrnai. 
around  the  neck  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  aalnt  of 
Paris,  and  dedicates  her  to  the  service  of  God. 

GIORNO,  IL,  or  THE  DAT.  Painted  by  Correggio 
in  1523;  now  in  the  Parma  Gallery.  The  Virgin,  hold- 
ing Jesus,  is  seated  with  Magdalen  on  her  right  and  8L 
Jerome,  with  lion,  on  the  left, 

GRACES,  THE  THREE.  Painted  by  Raphael  in 
1504;  now  in  the  Chantilly  Gallerjr  in  France. 
Though  only  seven  inches  long  and  five  inches  high,  it 
was  bought  in  1885  by  the  due  d'Aumsle  for  £25,000. 

GREEK  SUVB,  THE.  A  marble  aUtne  by  Hiram 
Powera  in  1847;  now  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at 
Waahington.  A  nude  figure  of  a  woman,  chained  and 
expoaed  for  sale  in  the  slave  market.  Its  marvelous 
popularity  In  its  day  far  exceeded  its  artistic  merita. 
Many  copies  were  made  by  Powers.  It  is  one  of  the 
flrat  nude  sculptures  produced  by  an  American. 


FABNXfis  HxBouLxs.  Naides  llnseum. 

HALE,  NATHAN.  A  statue  by  Uacmonnles;  In  City 
Hall  Park,  New  York  City.  It  represents  the  last 
moments  of  the  patriot's  life  as  he  stands,  bound,  and 
utters  his  defiant  words,  "I  onlr  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  lose  for  my  country. 

KABVABD,  JOHN,  STATUS  OF.  By  French  (1883) : 
at  Cambridge,    A  very  effectiTo  and  truly  artfaitlo  wnfc, 
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I  FEEL  TWO  NATTTBE8 


HAT  WAIN.  One  of  the  Aneit  psintinKt  ot  Con- 
BtAble,  now  in  the  Hfttional  OAlIeir,  London.  It  it  m 
ahnpto  English  landscape  painted  in  the  realistic  style 
of  this  great  innovator. 


k4 


The  Hat  Waih.  Combtabl*.  Nattonal  Oallerr.  LoodoiL 

HEMICYCIiE,  XiE,  or  THB  SEBCICtBOLE.  Painted 

by  Paul  Delarocha  upon  the  amphitheater  wall  of  the 
Palais  dea  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  in  1837  and  1641.  It 
represents  art  and  contains  75  colossal  flffures  of  the 
world's  great  artiiitB. 

HEHBT  T7.  AND  THE  SPANISH  AHBASSASOB. 
Painted  \eg  Dominique  Ingres  in  1S17;  owned  by  Baron 
Rothschild.  The  proud  ambassador,  admitted  to  an 
audience  with  the  king,  ia  horrified  to  find  the  king 
upon  all  fonra  romping  with  hia  children,  one  of  whom 
is  riding  upon  his  back. 

HEB0TTI£8,  DEATH  OF.  Painted  bjr  Ouldo;  now 
in  the  Louvre.  Hercules,  desperate  through  the  agony 
'<r  the  poisoned  tunic,  lies  upon  a  funeral  pyre  on 
Mount  Oeta. 

heboui;es   stbanglino   the  sebfents. 

Painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1788  for  Catherine 
II.;  now  in  the  Hermitage  In  St.  Petersburg.  The 
picture  is  allegorical  of  the  early  atrnggles  of  Russian 
national  life. 

HEBMES  OF  FBAZITELB8.  Statue  by  PraxHelea; 
found  in  1877  In  the  excavation  of  the  Temple  of  Hera 
at  Olympia.  The  god  ia  holding  the  infant  Dionysus  on 
his  arm:  now  in  the  Olympia  Hnaeum, 


UlXBOMYHUB  UotASCHDHER.  DUBKB. 

National  OaDery.  Berlin. 

HIEBONTinrS  HOUSOHUHEB.  A  portrait  In 
the  Berlin  Huaenm,  painted  by  Albert  Darar  of  Nu- 


remberg. It  is  a  strong  and  maaterly  work,  but 
orldently  inapired  by  the  Tan  Eycka. 

HII.ANDEBAS,  LAS,  or  THE  TAFESTBT  WBAT- 

EBS.  Painted  by  VeUsquei  about  1656;  now  in  the 
Madrid  Museum.  This  masterpiece  represenla  women 
at  work  in  the  royal  tapestry  manufactory  of  Santa 
Isabel  at  Madrid. 

HHiLE  BOBBE.  Painted  by  Frans  Hals  about 
1650 ;  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  witch  of 
Haarlem  is  aeated  at  a  table,  an  open  beer  stein  before 
her  on  the  table,  and  an  owl  perched  on  her  left 
idioutder.  There  is  a  similar  picture  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Art  Museum  in  New  York. 

HOLT  FAMILT,  THE.    A  favorite  luhject  with  the 

|;reat  painters.  The  most  famous  are  by  Fra  Barto- 
Dnuneo,  at  Panahanger  House  England,  and  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence;  Hicnelangelo,  in  the  Ufflti 
Oallery  at  Florence;  Domenichino,  in  the  Louvre;  Ber- 
nardino Lnini,  in  the  Louvre;  Murillo,  in  Madrid,  at 
the  Hermitage,  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum  at  New  York,  and  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London;  Bebastiano  del  Piombo,  in  the  Baring  Collec> 
tion  in  London;  Raphael,  in  the  Louvre  and  at  Mu- 
nich; Rembrandt,  in  the  Hermitage;  Rubens,  in  the 
Hermitage,  the  Pitti  Palace,  Vienna  Museum,  and 
Windsor  Caetle;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  Fittl  Palace, 
Louvre,  and  National  Gallerv;  Titian,  in  the  Louvre; 
and  Paolo  Verooeae,  In  the  UfQzi  in  Florence. 


Holt  Nioht.  Cobkkuuio.   Royal  Gallery.  Dresden. 

HOLT  NIQHT.  One  of  the  great  altarpieces 
painted  by  Gorreggio  in  152S,  and  now  in  Iho  Royal 
Gallery,  Dresden.  It  is  the  birth  of  Christ,  with 
the  surrounding  darkn^fcH  made  more  intense  by  con- 
trast with  the  light  which  radiatea  from  the  new- 
born babe  and  which  illumines  the  Madonna  and  the 
faces  of  those  around. 

HOBSE  FAIB,  THE.  Painted  by  Rosa  Bonheur  in 
1853;  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  New 
York.    It  ia  8  feet  high  and  15  feet  long. 

HOBSE  TAMEBS.  Group  by  Marmonnies;  at  the 
entrance  to  Proapect  Park  in  Brooklyn.  A  young 
trainer  upon  the  back  of  one  plnngfng  horse  seeks  to 
tame  another. 

HUGUENOT,  A.  Painted  by  Sir  John  Everett  Mil- 
lais  in  1852;  owned  by  Mrs.  Miller  of  Preston.  Eng- 
land. A  Catholic  woman  seeks  to  save  her  Huguenot 
lover  by  binding  a  white  scarf  around  his  arm  on  the 
morning  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (August 
24,  1572).    The  lover  gravely  declines  the  badge. 

I  FEEL  TWO  NATUBBS  STBUOGLINO  WITHIN 
MB.  A  group  by  George  Grey  Barnard  (1894):  In 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  A  victor 
bending  over  a  prostrate  vanquished  foe.  Remarkable 
for  its  rigor  and  impreaalTeneaB. 
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LAST  CnrPPEB 


niHACUUTE  OOHOSPTZOH,  TEE.  Painted  by 
UuriRo  in  1678;  now  in  the  Louvre;  carried  from 
Spain  by  Marshal  Soult;  sold  in  Paris,  in  to  the 

Frenth  corerument  for  615.000  francs,  the  largest 
sum  paid  up  to  that  time  for  any  picture. 

ISIiS  OF  THE  BIASSED.  Sometimes  called  the 
Island  of  Death.  A  atrikine  example  of  ths  srtlstic 
conceptions  of  Arnold  BQcklin.  These  works  were 
much  ridiculed  when  first  exhibited. 


JUPiTEB  or  Otbicoli.    Vatican,  Ruuii:. 

JAOKSOK  MONUUENT.  The  flrat  equestrian  statue 
of  the  United  States,  executed  by  Clark  Bf ills  in  1653; 
in  Lafayette  Square  in  Washington,  opposite  the  White 
House. 

JOAIT  OF  ABO.  Painted  by  Jules  Bastien-Lej>age  in 
1880;  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  in  New 
York.  Dressed  as  a  peasant  eirl  she  stands  under  the 
trees  looking  at  the  spectral  figures  of  angels  and 
knights  in  the  clouds. 

JOAK  OF  ABO  IN  PBISOH.  Painted  by  Paul  Dela 
rocho  in  1824;  owned  by  the  duke  of  Padua.  Joan  in 
her  cell  and  bound  in  chains  is  being  interrogated  by 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  while  a  derk  records  her 
answers  in  a  book. 

JOHN  TEE  BAPTIST,  ST.  Painted  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci;  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  is  clad  in  a  lamb- 
skin, holds  a  cross  in  his  left  hand,  and  points  upward 
with  his  right.  Francis  I.  of  France  owned  it;  Louis 
XIII.  gave  it  to  Charles  I,  of  England;  and  upon  his 
death  it  went  to  Louis  XIV.  Other  famous  pictures  on 
this  subject  are  by  Ouercino,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum; 
Murillo,  at  Madrid  and  Seville;  and  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  Pitti  Palace,  in  Florence. 

JOHN  THE  EVANOBLIST,  ST.  Painted  by  Mu- 
rillo; now  in  the  Leigh  Conrt  Collection  in  England. 
The  saint  is  recording  the  rerelatloa  Id  a  boolc  as  he  if 

seated  on  a  rock. 

JOSEPH  AND  THE  INFANT  0HBI8X.    Painted  by 

Murillo.  Two  are  in  the  Hermitage,  one  Id  SeriUe.  and 
others  in  prirate  collecliona. 

JOSBraiKB.  OOBOKATIOV  OF.  Painted  by  Louis 
DaTid  in  1808;  now  In  the  Tersalllea  Museum.  It  Is 
20  feet  by  8S  feet.  It  depicts  the  coronation  at  Notre 
Dame  in  Paris,  December  6,  1804. 

JUDGMENT  OF  PABIS.  Painted  by  Rubens;  now 
in  Dresden  Museum.  A  second  by  the  same,  is  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  London.  Paris,  advised  by  Mer- 
cury, holds  the  golden  apple  and  is  deciding  upon  tfa« 
relatiYs  beauty  of  Jnno,  Minerra,  and  Venni. 


JUDITH  AND  HOXtOFEBNES.  Judith,  aided  by 
her  servant,  is  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holofernes.  By 
some  artists  she  is  represented  as  carrying  it.  The 
most  famous  pictures  are  by  Michelangelo,  in  the  Sistino 
Chapel;  Tintoretto,  three  pictures  in  Madrid;  Horace 
VerneC,  in  the  Louvre;  Artemisia  Oentileschi;  in  the 
Pitti  Palace;  Cristofano  Allori,  in  the  Pltti  Palace; 
Philip  va£  Dyck,  in  The  Hague  Museum;  Andrea 
Mantegna,  in  Berlin  Museum;  and  Paolo  Veroneae,  in 
the  Vienna  Museum. 

JUPITEB  OF  OTBICOLI.  The  bast  of  Jopitn- 
found  at  the  Umbriaa  village  of  Otricoti,  and  now  in 
the  Vatican  Museum  at  Rome,  is  believed  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  historic  Olympian  statue,  the 
famous  masterpiece  of  Phidias,  wbicn  was  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 

KHiaHT'S  VI8I0K.  PaiAted  by  Raphael  in  1504; 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  A  Toung 
knight  sleeps  on  his  shield  at  the  base  of  a  laurel  tree. 
Two  maidens,  representing  fsme  and  pleasure,  appear 
in  his  dream. 

lADT  JANE  OBET,  EXECUTION  OF.  Painted  bv 
Paul  Delaroche  in  1834.  She  is  kneeiing  by  the  block 
on  the  scaffold  in  the  Tower  of  London  (February  13, 
1554).  A  priest  whispers  consolation  to  her;  the 
executioner  stands  ready  with  his  ax;  and  on  the  left 
two  women  stand  weeping. 

LAHEA&  I.Aa.  or  THE  lANOEE.  Painted  by 
Telaaqnea  in  1647;  now  in  the  Madrid  Unaenm.  It 
represents  the  turrender  of  Breda  in  1625.  Justin  of 
Nasaatt  nrrendera  the  keys  of  tha  city  to  th«  marquis 
de  Spinola.  ^e  Spanish  commander,  in  the  pretence  of 
the  Spanish  and  Flemish  armies.  It  {■  one  of  the 
greatest  of  historical  paintings. 

LAOCOON.  A  celebrated  rronp  In  the  Vatican, 
the  work  of  three  Rhodlan  sculptors,  about  50  B.  C. 
A  Trojan  priest,  gripped  in  the  deadly  colta  of  the 
serpents,  sees  the  life  of  his  two  aons  being  crushed 


Laocoon.  Vatican,  Rome. 


and  powerlessness,  utters  a  last  cry  of  exquiaite 
aneuisb.    This  pathetic  croup  inspired  the  Laokoon  of 

Lessing. 

LAST  JUDOMENT.  Painted  by  Mlchdannlo  In 
1534-1541;  now  in  the  Sistlne  Chapel  of  the  VaticaO- 
It  is  a  fresco  on  the  end  of  the  chapel  wall  oppoaita  to 
the  dtrnr  and  measures  44  feet  wide  and  64  leet  high. 
It  contains  814  flgurea.  Other  artists  who  have  treated 
the  same  subject  are  Fra  Annlico,  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Rubens,  Luca  Slgnorelli,  and  Jtoger  van  der  Weyden. 
Tintoretto's  great  work  In  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto  in 
Venice  is  80  feet  wide  and  60  feet  high. 

LAST  SUPPEB,  THE.  Painted  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  1498  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  in  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Oraiie  at  Milan.  It 
is  in  oil  and  measures  15  feet  high  and  28  feet  long. 
The  refectory  was  used  as  a  stable  for  dragoons  in 
1796.    This,  with  dampness  and  repainting,  has  aearly 
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deitrnrsd  It.  Fra  Ansdlco,  FhUIpp*  d*  Ohinpfticn& 
Murina,  Raphael,  HoltMln,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and 
Bubeaa  have  treated  the  aame  theme. 

UkaT  TOKEH.  TEE.  Painted  by  Gabriel  Max  in 
1874;  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Muieum  io  Mew 
York.  A  Christian  maiden  martyr  in  the  Coloaseum  at 
Rome  looica  anxioualy  up  to  see  what  lympathiilng 
apectator  hai  caat  a  rose  at  her  feet,  at  the  moment 
when  two  Hoaa  and  a  tiger  have  iSBued  from  their  eagee. 

UTONA  AND  HBB  OHILDBSN.  A  marble  group 
br  Rinebait  in  1874;  in  the  Metropolitan  Uoaaan  in 
new  Torlc.  The  qnean  mother  benda  tandarhr  over  her 
sleeping  children.    Noted  for  tti  "aerene  poatic  charm." 

LAZARUS,  RAISXHO  OF.  Painted  hj  Sebaitlano 
del  Piombo  in  151B;  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London.  It  measurea  12  H  feet  by  9  feet  5  iachea. 
Lasama,  in  obedience  to  Chriat's  command,  hai  risen 
from  the  grave  and  is  patting  off  faia  grave  clotbee, 
while  Mary  kneeia  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Tbia  is  ona 
of  the  world'a  moat  highlr  eateened  paiotincs.  It  was 
psinted  with  the  bopa  of  rlTaling  We  Trantflgn ration 
of  Raphael. 

LBO  X..  POPE.  PORTRAIT  OF.  A  (amona  por- 
trait by  Raphael  in  the  Pilti  Palace  in  Florence.  Italy. 
Dressed  in  a  looaa  white  robe,  with  fur  trimmed 
sleeves,  red  velvet  collar  and  cap,  the  Pope  sits  at  a 
tabic  with  a  book  before  him,  holding  an  eyeglaaa  in 
one  hand.  Behind  him  stand  fats  two  nephews, 
Cardinal  Oiulio  de'  Hedid  {Clement  VII.)  at  the  right, 
and  Cardinal  Luigi  de'  Rossi,  hia  secretary,  at  the 
left.  One  of  the  moat  cvtebrsled  portraits  in  the  world. 
II  was  carried  to  Paris  in  1797,  returned  in  1815. 

LIBERTT  or  FBEE2>0M.  The  figure  on  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  at  Waahington,  bj  Crawford.  The  orig- 
inal plaster  caat  ia  in  the  National  Museum.  Tha 
details  do  not  bear  out  the  impreaaiva  effect  which  the 
atatne  on  the  dome  glvea.  Oast  by  Clark  Mills  and 
erected  in  18S8. 

IJOHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  Painted  by  William 
Holman  Hunt  In  1854;  now  in  Kehle  College  at  Oxford. 
Christ  stands  before  a  closed  door,  bearing  a  lantern 
in  his  hand. 

LION  HUNT.  Painted  by  Rubens ;  now  In  the 
Mnnich  Gallery,  tt  measures  8  1-8  feet  by  12  1-3  feet. 
A  contest  between  lions  and  mounted  hunters. 

UON  OF  LUOEBNB.  Carved  by  Thorwaldsen  on 
the  face  of  a  dlff  at  Lucerne,  in  Switaerland.  It  ia  of 
colossal  dimensions  and  repreaenta  a  crouching  lion 

fiierced  by  a  spear  and  dying;  to  commemorate  thosa  of 
he  Swiss  Guards  who  died  defending  Louis  XVI.  in 
(he  Tnileries  during  the  Revolution  (August  10,  1792). 


LOOAV,  8TATUB  OF  OENEKAL.    An  aqncstrlaa 

mooumcBt  by  Simmons  (1901);  In  Iowa  Oircla  at 
Washington.  An  elsborate  bronse  memorial;  remark- 
ably successful. 

LOVE  AND  DEATH.  Painted  by  George  Frederick 
Watts  in  1877.  Death,  clad  in  white,  pushes  Love 
against  the  roses  as  he  forces  bis  way  into  a  house. 

LOVE  AND  UFB.  Painted  by  Ocorge  Frederick 
Watts  in  1885.  Love,  a  winged  youth,  iMda  Life,  a 
young  girl,  Up  a  steep  hill,  while  flowcra  spring  Into  life 
in  his  footsteps. 

LTOtlBOUB.  Statue  by  George  Edwin  Blaaell;  on 
the  Appellate  Court  Building  in.  New  York. 

MADONNA.  A  favorite  theme  of  painters.  The 
most  famoua  are; — 

ifadonna.  A  typical  painting  of  the  Florentine 
Carlo  Dolci,  ana  ona  that  has  been  frequently 
copied.  Tneae  Madonnas  of  Dole!  are  frequantly 
seen  in  European  galleries,  though  tha  LovTra  has 
not  so  far  honored  the  painter. 


liAVOttVA.  Cablo  Dolci. 

IJOK'8  BKD>E,  THE.  Painted  by  Gabriel  Max  to 
Uloatrata  Uhlud'a  poem.  The  daughter  of  the  keeper 
of  a  msnafarto  aotara  the  lion's  cage  the  day  before  her 
wedding  d»  to  take  farBwell  of  the  lion.  She  la  killed 
by  the  bean,  vMeh  eroucbea  over  the  form  of  the  girl 
and  gtares  at  ha  lover,  who  ia  seen  throng  tha  ban 
of  the  cage  vil*  •  pistol  In  hia  hand. 


HaDOHVA  or  raa  Qournvm.  Rspbaxu 
Ofllsl  Gallery,  Florence. 

Madonna  Aldohrandini,  by  Raphael  In  1510  and 
1511;  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London ;  formeriy 
in  the  Aldobrandlnl  oollection  at  Rome.  Bomeltnwa 
called  the  "Qarvagh  Madonna,"  from  Ita  former  owner, 
Lord  Qairvagh. 

Jfodonn*  dtgH  Aiurfdet  or  the  BlenAHnt  Madonna, 
.painted  by  Raphael  in  1506  for  the  Anaidei  family  of 
Pemgia;  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  liondon.  It 
waa  bought  from  Blenheim  Palace  In  1884  for  £70,000. 
The  finest  Raphael  In  England. 

Jfodonna  del  Baldaeehino  or  Madonna  of  th»  Canopy, 
by  Raphael  in  1508;  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Flor- 
ence. So  called  because  the  Virgin  is  seated  under  a 
canopy  holding  the  infant  Jesua  In  her  lap. 

Madonna  del  CampaneDo  or  Madonna  of  th*  BtU, 
by  Bartoloameo  Scfaidone;  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Ilorence.  The  Infant  Jeans  ia  reaching  out  for  a  bell 
which  the  Virgin  holds  in  her  hand. 

Madonna  del  Candelabri  or  BorgktM  Madonna,  by 
Raphael  in  1518;  now  in  the  Butler- Johnstone  collec- 
tion in  London.  A  burning  candelabrum  or  torch  is 
held  by  angels  on  both  sides  of  the  Mother  and  Child. 
It  waa  formerly  in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome. 

Madonna  del  CarAtUino  or  Madonna  of  (he  Ooldfinck, 
by  Raphael  in  1506;  now  in  the  UfHii  st  Florence.  St. 
John  offers  a  goldfinch  to  the  Child. 

Madonna  della  Cam  d'Afba  or  Madonna  of  (As  Alva 
Famllw,  by  Raphael  in  1508  and  1 509;  now  in  the 
Hermitace  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Mother  lesns  back 
against  a  tree  trunk,  while  St.  John  hands  the  Child 
a  eroea. 
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Madonna  della  Cetta  or  Madonna  of  Ihe  Batkel,  by 
Correggio  in  1520;  now  in  the  National  Gallery  In 
London.    A  basket  of  linen  BtandB  near  the  Virgin, 

Madontia  del  Coniglio  or  Uadonna  of  the  Rabbit,  by 
Titian  in  1530;  now  in  the  LouTr«.  Bt.  Catherine, 
with  JeBUi  in  ber  arms,  stoopa  to  look  at  a  rabbit  which 
the  Virgin  holds  in  her  hand. 

Madonna,'  VounrttabUe  or  Btaffa.  by  Raphael  about 
1502  or  1503;  now  in  the  Ilcrraitage.  The  Coanea- 
tabile-Staffa  family  of  Ptrugia  sold  it  tu  the  emperor  of 
Russia  in  1871,  for  330, uOO  francs. 

Madonna  di  FoHgno,  by  Raphael  in  1511 ;  now  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome.  The  Mother  and  Child  look  down 
from  the  clouda  upon  Bt.  Jerome,  St.  Prancia,  and  Bt. 
John  the  Baptist.  Formerly  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Anna 
at  Fotigno. 


Madomia.  La  BKIJ.Z  Jardiniiu.  Raphaei^ 

Louvre,  Parts. 

Madonna,  "I.a  Brlle  •TaTdiniire."  One  of  the  b!>au- 
liful  Madonnas  painted  by  Raphael  between  1504 
nnd  1508;  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  perfeet  of  his  .creations,  and  represents  the 
Virsin  with  the  infants  Jesus  and  John,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  lanosrape. 

Jfadonna,  OrUaixM.  by  Raphael  about  150C;  now  in 
the  Chateau  de  Chantilly  in  Franee.  The  due  d'Orleans 
owned  it  in  1701.  The  due  d'Aumale  paid  150,000 
francs  for  it  in  1869. 

Madonna  del  Ptact  or  Madonna  of  the  Fish,  by 
Raphael  about  1514;  now  In  the  Madfid  Museum.  On 
the  left  of  the  enthroned  Mother  and  Child  the  arch- 
angel Raphael  presenta  Tobias  holding  the  miraculous 
fish. 

Madonna  of  thf  Rockt,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinei;  now 
in  tho  National  Gallery  in  Lundun.  The  Child  is  sealed 
upon  the  ground  and  blesses  the  infant  St.  John.  In 
tho  backi^und  there  are  a  grotto  and  hif(h  rocks.  This 
is  a  replica,  with  aome  modifications,  of  the  one  in  the 
Louvre. 

Madonna  dflla  Rnta,  by  Parmigianino;  now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  The  Child  holds  a  rose  in  his  hand. 
Raphael,  in  the  Mndrid  Museum,  and  Sassoferrato,  in 
the  Turin  Gallery,  have  the  suine  idea. 

Jfatfonna  drl  Ronario,  by  Bompnirhino  in  the  Bologna 
Gallery;  by  Murillo  in  the' Dulwich  Gallery,  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and  at  Madrid;  by  Caravaegio  in  Vienna:  by 
Van  Dyck  in  Palermo ;  and  by  SafiEoferrato  in  S.  Sabina 
at  Rome.  Jesus  scat  tern  nises  frtim  the  clouds  upon 
groups  invoking  the  Virgin's  aid  through  the  rosary. 

Madonna  dtl  Saeco  or  Madnnna  of  Ihe  Fatk,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  in  1525;  now  in  SS.  Annnnsiata  de' 
Rervi  at  Florence.  At  the  left  of  the  Mother  and  Child 
St.  Joaeph  leans  npon  a  sack  reading. 

Ifadenna  drtla  BeodrUa  or  Madonna  of  the  Cvp.  by 
Correggio  in  and  15:28;  now  In  the  Parma  Oallery. 

The  Virgin  holds  ■  cup  or  plate  In  her  hand. 


ifadonna  della  Sedta  or  Madonna  of  tkt  Chair,  by 
Raphael  in  1516  and  1S17;  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence.  The  Vlrfin,  seated  In  a  chair,  elaapa  the 
infant  Jeans  in  ber  arms,  with  Ihe  infant  St.  JonD  on 
ths  right  In  adoration. 


MAPON.1A  or  THS  CUAIR.  RAPHAEL. 

Flttl  Palace,  Florence. 

Madonna  de  la  ServiUela  or  Madonna  of  the  Xapktn, 
by  Murillo  in  1G76;  now  in  the  Seville  Mnaenm.  Said 
to  be  painted  upon  a  dinner  napkin. 

Vadonna  di  San  Sitto,  or  Ihe  fUtine  Madonna,  or 
the  Madonna  of  St.  Bixtvt,  by  Raphael  In  1518;  now 
in  the  Dresden  Oallery.  The  Virgin,  holding  Jesus  in 
her  anna,  stands  upon  elonds,  aurronnded  by  a  glory  of 
cherubim,  between  green  curtaina.  On  the  left  St. 
SixtuB  {Pope  SixtuB  IL)  kneels;  St.  Barbara  on  the 
right;  and  two  angels  lean  upon  a  balustrade  below. 

Madonna  with  Santa  Anna,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
now  in  the  Louvre.  The  Virgin,  sealed  upon  the  knee 
of  Santa  Anns,  leans  forward  to  take  the  Child,  who 
caresses  a  lamb. 

Jfadonna  delta  Tenda  or  Ifadonna  of  the  Curta^  by 
Raphael  in  151S;  now  in  the  Manich  Oallery.  There 
it  a  green  curtain  in  the  background. 

1U0DAZ.EN  or  TBB  BBADIHO  lUQDALBR. 
Painted  by  Correggio  about  1583;  now  in  the  Dresden 
Oallery,  It  is  only  12  inches  high  and  15  inches  wide. 
It  was  foryears  earefuliy  preserved  in  the  Castle  of 
Modena.  The  Magdalen  reclines  upon  the  ground  sup- 
porting her  head  upon  her  right  hand  and  holds  a  book 
in  her  left. 

MAIDEN  BUHNER,  THE.  A  marble  atatue^  sap- 
poaed  to  date  from  the  fifth  century  B.  O. ;  now  in  the 
Vatican.  The  runner  ts  just  starting,  with  the  body 
bent  forward  and  the  right  foot  raised. 

HAN  WITH  THE  GLOVE  or  L'HOHHE  AU  QANT. 

A  noted  portrait  painted  by  Vecelli  Tiiiano,  or  Titian, 
as  be  is  more  popularly  called.  It  ia  in  the  Lonvn, 
Paris,  It  is  an  Interesting  specimen  of  the  work  of  this 
greatest  painter  of  the  Venetian  school. 

MAN  WITH  THE  HOE,-  Fainted  by  Jean  Francis 
Millet  in  1862.  It  represents  a  weary  peasant  leaning 
upon  a  clumsy  hoe.  It  suggested  Edwin  Markham's 
well-known  poem  written  in  1899. 

MARCH  OF  ATTTLA.  A  fresco  painted  by  Raphael 
in  1510;  in  the  Vatican.  Attila,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
sees  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  guardiana  of  the  city,  In 
the  clouds,  with  awordfl  in  their  bands.  He  anbmlta  to 
Pope  Leo  I.,  who  is  on  the  left  with  a  retinue. 

MABQASET,  ST.    Painted  by  Raphael  about  1518 
in  Ihe  Louvre.    The  Bsint,  a  symbol  of  innocence,  bears 
a  palm  in  her  right  hand,  presses  one  toot  upon  a  hage 
dragon,  the  devil,  who  came  to  tempt  her  and  whom  she 
overcame.  " 

HABRIAOE  A  hi.  MODE.  A  aeries  of  six  well- 
known  pictures  by  Hofcarth,  painted  about  1750;  now 
in  the  National  Oallery  in  London, 

MABBIAOB  FBA8T  AT  CANA.  Painted  by  Paolo 
Veronese  in  1568:  In  the  Louvre.  Baaed  upon  John 
il,  1-12.  One  of  the  laigeat  easel  canvaaea  ever  painted 
— 21  feet  wide  and  81  feet  high.  There  are  in  It  over 
180  figures,  portraits  of  contemporarloa,  in  Tenetlan 
costume. 
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ICASTTB,  THE  OHBISTIAH.  Pointed  by  Paul 
Delaroche  in  1855;  now  in  «  private  collection  in  Paris. 
The  body  of  a  youn^  girl,  with  h«r  handa  bound,  is 
floating  down  (be  river,  tbe  aureole  aboat  her  face 
reflected  in  the  dark  watera.  The  prow  o(  a  galley  and 
two  figsrcB  on  the  bank  complete  the  backgrorbd. 

MABTTBDOH  OF  8T.  QEOBOE.  Painted  by  Paolo 
Veroneae  about  1568  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgio 
Haggiore  in  Verona.  St.  George  kneela  with  hia  eyes 
raised  to  beaven,  ignoring  a  priest  of  Apollo;  while 
beside  him  are  the  executioners  and  above  him  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  attenaanta. 

MABTTBDOH  OF  ST.  LAWSENOE.  Painted  by 
Kubenx;  now  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  Tor- 
tured to  death  upon  a  gridiron  because,  as  archdeacon 
under  Pope  Siitus  II.  at  Rome,  St.  Lawrence  refused 
ti>  give  to  the  Roman  prefect  the  treasures  of  the  church. 
Titian,  in  the  church  of  Geauiti  at  Venice,  and  also  in 
the  Escorial,  treated  the  same  subject. 

MABTTB8,  CHBISTXAH.  Painted  by  G^rdme;  now 
in  the  Walters  Collection  at  Baltimore.  In  the  center 
of  the  arena  of  the  Circus  Maximua  at  Rome  a  number 
of  Christian  prisoners  are  either  bound  to  crosses  to  bei 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or,  smeared  with  pitch,  are 
to  be  burned  alive.  A  number  of  wild  heasta  come 
Btcalthity  and  fearfully  from  their  dens.  Oustave  Dor^ 
treated  the  same  subject  in  1874. 

HASSAO&E  OF  SOIO.  Painted  by  Delacroix  in 
1824;  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  canvas — 13  feet  10 
inches  by  11  feet  6  inches — depicts  many  Greek  families 
upon  the  shore,  after  the  massacre,  awaiting  their  fate. 
A  Turk  Is  drawing  a  young  girl  fastened  to  his  horse, 
while  the  city  is  burning  in  the  distance. 

MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS.  Painted  by 
Rnbena  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at  Munich;  by  Guido 
Ueni,  Garofalo,  Tintoretto,  and  others. 

MATER  DOLOROSA  or  THE  BOBROWINO 
MOTHER.  Painted  by  Titian  in  1554;  now  in  the 
Madrid  Museum.  A  baat  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  a 
violet  tunic,  with  a  blue  mantle  drawn  over  her  white 
cap;  her  hands  raised  toward  heaven  as  ahe  laments 
the  death  of  her  Son. 

MEDUSA,  BAFT  OF  THE.  Painted  by  Jean  Louis 
G^ricBult  (1791-1824)  in  1819.  The  MMu»t  was 
wrecked  (July  2,  181(1)  on  her  way  to  Senegal.  The 
passengers  sought  safety  on  a  raft.  Of  149,  only  15 
survived  the  privations  of  12  dajrs.  The  canvas  meas- 
ures 23',^  feet  by  16  feet.    It  is  in  tbe  Louvre. 

MELEAOER  AND  ATAIiANTA.  Painted  by  Ru- 
bens; now  in  the  Munich  Gallery.  Meleager  is  pre- 
senting the  head  of  the  Cmlydonian  boar  to  Atalanta. 
Similar  works  by  Rubens  are  in  Dresden,  Madrid, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hermitage. 

HEROT'S  DBBAM.  Painted  by  Daniel  Huntington 
in  1850;  now  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington. 
It  is  a  scene  from  Pilgrim't  Progrtaii,  where  Mercy 
dreams  that,  despite  her  fears  of  not  gaining  admission 
Ii>  the  CelestisI  City,  an  angel  comes  and  dresses  her 
ill  silver  and  gold  and  places  a  crown  upon  her  head. 

MERXJN,  THE  BEOUIIiIHO  OF.  Painted  by  Bume- 
Jones;  now  in  a  private  collection  in  England.  To 
illustrate  Tennyson's  I'inVn.  Vivien,  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  repeating  the  magic  words  Merlin  has  tausht 
her  and,  in  the  background.  Merlin  ia  changing  under 
the  spell. 

MICHEULNCELO.  Statue  by  Bartlett  in  bronie; 
in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington.  An  ex- 
traordinary work,  full  of  dignity  and  lofty  personality. 

MICHAEIi,  ST.  Painted  by  Raphael  in  1518;  now 
in  the  Louvre.  St.  Michael,  descended  from  heaven, 
stands  with  his  right  foot  upon  Satan,  who  lies  prostrate 
upon  the  ground,  looking  upward.  The  saint  grssps 
his  spear  with  both  hands  about  to  strike.  The  "Little 
St.  Michael"  by  Raphael  is  also  in  the  Louvre. 

MINUTE  HAN.  Statne  by  French  a873);  in  Con- 
cord. This  was  the  great  sculptor's  first  work,  with 
almost  no  tuition.    A  wonderfully  clever  first  effort. 

MIRACLE  OF  ST.  MARE.  Painted  by  Tintoretto 
about  1548 ;  in  the  Venice  Academy.  St.  Mark  flies 
down  from  heaven  and  prevents  some  Turks  from  tor- 
luring  a  Christian  prisoner  stretched  upon  the  ground 
and  Burronniled  by  executioners  and  others.  Regarded 
as  the  artist's  greatest  work. 

MIRROR  OF  'VENUS,  Painted  by  Burne  Jones  in 
1877.  A  group  of  maidens  looking  st  theit  reflections 
from  a  pool  of  clear  water, 

MIBBR8,  TUB.  Painted  by  QaoDtia  Maaays  ;  now  in 
Windsor  Castle.  A  man  and  his  wife  count  up  their 
wealth  of  coins  and  jewels,  which  lie  upon  a  table  along 
with  an  Inkstand,  purse,  and  other  articles.  A  parrot 
is  on  a  perch  behind  them. 


MOHA  LISA.  Painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in 
1500-1504;  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  the  portrait  of 
Mona  or  Madonna  or  Madame  Lisa  Qherardini,  third 


MoKA  Li8A.  Da  Viwci.  Louvre.  Psria. 


wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo;  hence  she  is  known  as 
La  Gioconda.  Her  face  bears  a  remarkable,  mysterious 
smile. 

MONARCH  OF  THE  OLEN.  Painted  by  Landseer 
in  1851;  in  the  £aton  Collection  in  London.  It  repre- 
sents a  stag  in  the  Highlsnds  of  Scotland  proudly 
breathing  defiance  to  his  rivals.  It  sold  in  1884  for 
£6,510. 


Mores.  Michrlanoelo. 
Church  of  San  Pletro  in  Vincoli,  Rome. 

MOSES.  A  statu<>  by  Michelangelo.  orl|;lnal1y 
sculptured  for  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  but  now 
in  the  Church  of  San  Pieiro  in  Vincoli  in  Borne.  It 
is  a  marvelous  creation,  full  of  repressed  wrath  and 
passion,  .  i 
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KUBES,  DAHOB  OP  THE.  Painted  by  Olnlio  Ro- 
tuno  (149a-1540),  k  pupil  of  lUptaael:  in  the  Pitti 
PftUra  at  Floreoce.  Apollo  dftacea  in  ■  circle  with  tho 
nine  mnsM,  boldin(  atcn  otber'i  hsnds. 

JCUSZDOBA.  Painted  by  Thomat  OainaboroaEh ;  in 
the  Nation  Kl  Oallor?  at  London.  Maaidora,  from 
Thomson's  Season*,  ii  seated,  upon  tho  bank  of  a 
ahaded  atream.  She  has  one  foot  in  the  water  and  is 
loosening  the  sandal  from  the  other. 

KAPOZ^ON  OKOSSZHO  THE  ALPS.  (1)  Painted 
by  Iioaia  Darid  in  1805;  now  in  the  Versailles  Hu- 
■earn.  Napoleon,  npon  a  rearins  horse,  points  upward. 
(2)  Painted  bTPanl  Delarocbe;  owned  hj  Ijord  Onslow 
in  SoRland.  This  is  recarded  aa  a  more  (aithfvl  and 
lets  inufinary  picture  than  the  former, 

KAPOLEON  ZK  1814.  Painted  by  Keissonier  in 
1S62 ;  in  a  privste  oollection  in  Paris.  Napoleon,  clad 
in  irrsy  overcoat  and  mounted  upon  a  white  Arabian 
horse,  looks  acrocs  a  battlefield.  Two  mounted  officers 
await  orders.  It  is  only  12  inches  by  9  inches.  Bus- 
kin paid  1,000  guineas  for  it  in  1668;  it  brouiflit  5,800 
ffvineas  in  London  in  1882;  and  128,000  francs  in 
Paris  in  1886. 

HAPOLEOK  IH  THE  SETBEAT  FBOM  RUSSIA. 
Painted  by  Ueissonier  in  1865;  now  in  the  Wallace 
Collection  in  London.  Napoleon  and  his  staff  retreat 
alonic  an  icy  road,  while  the  army  crowds  alonjc  in  a 

E mallei  line.  It  Is  sometimes  called  the  "Betreat  from 
oscow.'  ■ 

NAPOLEON,  STATUE  OF.  By  Launt  Thompson; 
in  the  Metropolitan  Husenm.    A  tbouKhtful  and  taii^ly 

finished  work. 

NATIVITY,  THE.  A  favorite  subject  with  painters. 
Amonfc  the  best  are  pictures  by  Annibale  and  Ludovico 
Carracci,  in  the  Louvre ;  CorreKgio  ( Holy  Niicht ) .  in 
Dresden  Unseum:  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  in  Dresden 
Museum:  Giulio  Romano,  in  the  Louvre;  Filippo  Lippi, 
In  Florence  Academy;  and  Rembrandt,  in  Munich 
Gallery. 

NAUSICAA  AND  HEB  MAIDENS.  Painted  by  Sir 
Edward  J.  Poynler  for  the  earl  of  Whamcliffe  at 
Wortley  Hall,  EnKlsnd.  Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  are 
playiuR  ball  on  a  irraBS  plot  near  the  sea. 


NiOBK.   Uflid  Gallery,  Floi  eoce. 


NIAOABA.  Painted  by  Frederick  Edwin  Church  in 
1857;  now  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  WashinRton. 
A  view  of  the  falls  from  the  Canadian  side.  It  won 
a  second  class  medal  at  the  Paris  ITxposition  in  1867. 

NIGHT  AND  UOBNIHa.  Marble  bas-reliefa  by 
Thorwaldsen:  in  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  at  Copen- 
hagen. Nifcht  sweeps  throofch  the  sir  clBspinc  sleepinx 
rhildri'n  in  her  arms,  while  Uurninc  scatters  flowers. 

NIKE  or  VICTORT.  Statue  of  the  jcoddess  of  vic- 
tory by  Paeonius  about  436  B.  C. :  found  in  the  Ger- 
Qmi)  excavation  at  Otympia  of  1875.    Tlie  bead  ^nd 
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arms  are  waoting.  The  goddesa  lias  Just  oUlchted  witli 
her  xarmeots  floatinc  l>ehind. 

HIOBB.  A  Btatne  of  Niobe  with  her  yoangeat 
daughter.  In  the  Uffiii  Gallery,  Florence.  This  is  a 
copy  of  a  classic  group  executed  by  the  school  of 
Scopos.  It  represents  the  devoted  Niobe  shielding 
her  child,  who  has  been  struck  down  by  the  arrows 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

NOLI  HE  TANOEBE  or  TOUCH  HE  NOT.  The 
interview  between  Christ  and  Mary  Maicdalen  after  the 
resurrection.  The  most  noted  examples  are  by  Cor- 
reicitio.  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  and  Titian,  in  Ute 
Madrid  Museum  and  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London. 

NTOIA.  Marble  statue  by  Bogers;  in  the  Art  In- 
stitute at  Chicago.  It  represents  a  blind  icirl,  with  left 
hand  to  the  ear  to  aid  her  listeninn,  her  right  hand 
grasping  a  staff.    A  very  beautiful  and  popular  work. 

OATH  OF  THE  HOBATIZ.  Painted  by  Lonla  David 
in  1785;  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  HoratU  receive  the 
swords  from  their  father  and  swear  to  conquer  the 
Curiatii  or  die, 

ONE  MORE  SHOT  or  WOUNDED  TO  THE  BEAB. 
A  group  by  Rogers.  A  wounded  soldier  is  binding  his 
leg.  His  companion,  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  en* 
deavors  to  load  his  rifle  once  more  before  retrestiiuc. 
One  of  the  many  popular  worka  of  this  artist. 

O'BETLLT  MONUMENT.  Memorial  to  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  1^  Daniel  French;  in  Boaton,  in  the  Back  Boy 
Fens.  Enn  aits  in  sad  pride  twining  a  wreath  w 
laurel,  while  Patriotism  and  Poesy  attend  her. 

ORPHEUS  AND  0EBBEBU8.  A  marble  sUtue  by 
Thomas  Crawford  in  1839 ;  now  in  the  Boston  Museum. 
Orpheus  shades  his  eyes  as  he  peers  eagerly  and  intently 
into  the  gloom  of  Hades  in  his  search  for  Eurydice. 

PABADI8B.  Painted  by  Tintoretto  in  1588;  in  the 
Doge's  Palace  at  Venice.  The  largest  canvas  ou  paint- 
ing In  tbe  world — 74  feet  long  and  30  feet  bif^.  There 
are  more  than  400  figures  in  it.  Christ  and  tbe  Vir- 
gin are  anrrounded  by  archangels,  angels,  and  saints. 

PABNA8SUS,  Painted  by  Raphael  in  1511;  a 
fresco  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Apollo,  with  the 
Muses  about  bim,  sits  playing  a  lyre  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountaiu.  Many  illustrious  poeta  are  grouped  in  the 
foreground. 

PAST  AND  PBE8ENT  OF  AMEBIOA.  A  pedi- 
mental  group,  the  chief  decoration  of  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  by  Crawford.  America 
in  the  center  offers  a  lanrel  wreath  to  those  of  her 
citixens  who  merit  it.  Tbe  rising  aun  ia  emblematical 
of  her  youth  and  the  eagle  of  her  strength,  liie 
pioneer,  nnnter,  Indian,  army  and  navy,  mechuie,  mer- 
chant, student,  and  teacher  are  represented. 

FAUI^  C0NVEB8Z0N  OF  ST.  Painted  by  Rnbens: 
now  in  a  private  collection  in  England.  It  illustrales 
Acts  ix.  3-19. 

PETER,  CHRIST'S  CHABOE  TO  ST.  Painted  b; 
Pietro  Perugino  in  1486;  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the 
Vatican,  Christ  is  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  who 
kneels  to  receive  them.  It  has  t>een  treated  by  other 
artists,  including  Rubens,  whose  work  is  in  Hertford 
House,  London. 

PETER.  DEZJTERANOE  OF  ST.  Painted  by 
Raphael  in  1514;  a  fresco  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  It 
is  in  three  divisions.  In  the  middle,  the  angel  awakens 
Peter:  in  the  right,  Peter  and  the  angel  step  tightly 
over  two  sleeping  guards;  in  the  left,  the  keepers  are 
dismayed  at  the  escape  of  their  prisoner. 

PETEB,  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  Painted  by  Gnido; 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  St.  Peter  is  being  fastened  to 
the  cross,  head  downwards,  by  two  executioners.  Other 
srtists  who  have  treated  this  aubject  are  Caravaggio,  in 
the  Hermitage;  Anthony  van  pfek,  la  Bmsseis  Mu- 
seum: Guercino,  in  Hodona  GaHerT;  and  RubenSt  in 
St.  Pierre,  Cologne. 

FIETA.  The  Ismentations  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
women  over  the  body  of  Christ  after  it  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  Among  the  most  famous  are  those  by 
Correggio,  in  the  Parma  Gallery  ■  Van  Dyck,  in  Munich ; 
Quentin  Hasays,  in  Antwerp:  Mnrillo,  in  Seville;  Peru- 
gino, in  Florence  Academv;  RubenSt  In  Bmsaela;  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  in  Vienna;  and  Titian,  In  Venice  Academy. 

FILOBIMS.  EMBABKATION  OF  THE.  Painted  by 
Robert  Walter  Weir  in  1845:  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  The  Pil^ms  are  boarding  tbe 
Speedwell  at  Delft  Haven,  in  Holland,  on  Jnly  22, 
1620,  on  their  way  to  take  the  Uagflowtr  at  Southamp- 
ton. This  picture  is  reproduced  upon  tha  barka  of  $50 
United  States  national  bank  notes. 

POCAHONTAS,  BAPTISM  OF.  Painted  by  John  G. 
Chapman ;  In  the  rotunda  of  tbe  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Pocqliontaa  {«  being  baptised  Ja|t  before  her  marrlafe 
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SHADOW  OP  DEATH 


to  John  Rolfe  ftt  JsmeatoVD,  Tb.,  in  1613.  The  pic- 
ture is  reproduced  npoa  the  backi  of  920  United  States 
national  bank  notes. 

FRBSEHTATIOH  IN  THE  TEUPLE.  The  preien- 
tation  of  Jesns  in  the  Temple  (Luke  ii.  22).  Amonff 
the  most  notable  are  tho«e  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Vienna 
Museum;  Andrea  Manterna,  Berlin  Husenm;  Quido 
Reni,  VieoDft  Museum;  Rembrandt,  The  Hague  Hu- 
senm; and  Titian,  Venice  Academy. 

P&IKOES  IN  THE  TOWQB.  (1)  Painted  by  Paul 
Delaroche  in  1830;  now  in  the  Louvre.  Edward  V. 
and  Richard.  Duke  of  York.  Boni  of  Edward  IV.,  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  and  murdered  by  order  of  their 
uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Olouceater  (afterward  Richard 
III.),  in  1488.  (2)  Another  by  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais;  in  Uolloway  Institute,  near  London. 

PBODIGAIi  SON,  RE  TURN  OP  THE.  Painted  by 
Murillo  in  1670-1674;  in  Stafford  House,  London. 
Among  others  are  those  by  Rembrandt.  Teniers.  Guer- 
cino,  Salvator  Rosa,  Jamee  Tiuot.  Alphonse  Legros,  and 
Dubufe.   

PBODIOAIi  SOIT,  THE.  A  group  by  Moxier;  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

PSTOHE,  8T0BT  OF.  Fainted  by  Raphael  and  his 
pupils  in  1512-1519;  a  fresco  in  the  Farnesina  Palace 
at  Rome.  There  are,  in  all,  12  pictures — two  on  the 
ceiling  and  ten  in  the  arches. 

QUEEN  LOUISE.  Painted  by  Guatav  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Richter,  the  history  and  portrait  painter.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  most  sQCcessfui  of  modern  portrait 
painters.  This  work  was  painted  in  1879  and  is  now 
in  the  Cologne  Museum. 

BABBIT  OK  THE  WAIJ..  Painted  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie  in  1815;  owned  by  Sir  William  Armstrong.  A 
mother  holds  a  baby  up  to  see  the  shadow  of  a  rubbit 
made  upon  the  wall  by  the  father  with  his  hands;  a  girl 
holds  a  lighted  candle  while  two  boys  look  on. 

BASE'S  PEOOBESS.  THE.  Eight  picturei  psinted 
by  Hogarth  in  1785;  now  in  the  So&ne  Uuseum.  They 
represent  the  life  of  a  profligate  young  man  who  ends 
bis  days  in  madness  and  poverty. 

BAPE  OF  THE  8ABIHES.  Romans  aeiciiig  Sabine 
women  for  wives  on  the  founding  of  Rome.  The  most 
notable  examples  Kre  painting  oy  Laca  Giordano,  in 
Dresden  Museum;  Nicolas  Poassin.  In  the  Louvre ; 
RubenL  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London;  and  Jacques 
Louis  David,  in  the  Louvre. 

RAPHAEL  LEATIHO  TOBIAS.  Painted  by  Rem- 
brandt in  1637 ;  in  the  Lonvre.  Raphael  flies  to 
heaven,  leaving  Tobias  and  his  father,  Tobit;  Sarah, 
wife  of  Tobias,  and  Anna,  her  mother. 

BEADINO  FBOH  HOXEB.  A  striking  esample 
of  the  work  of  Alms-Tadema,  who  is  noted  for  nis 
archaeological  seal  and  paintings. 

BEADINO  THE  WILL.  Painted  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie  in  1820;  in  the  New  Pinakothek  at  Munich. 
A  lawyer,  seated  at  a  table,  is  reading  a  will  to  a  large 
number  of  interested  persons. 

BEPUBLICAN  COUBT,  THE.  Painted  by  Daniel 
Huntington  in  1876;  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum  at  New  York.  A  reception  at  the  While 
House  during  Washington's  second  administration. 
There  are  portraits  of  Mrs.  Washington,  Nelly  Custis. 
Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  Alexander  Hsmilton,  John  Adams, 
John  Jay,  Harriet  Chew,  Jonsthan  Trumbull,  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Duke  of  Kent,  Mrs.  George 
(iniaton,  Mrs.  Ralph  Iiard,  Mrs.  John  Jay,  and  others. 

BESCUE,  THE.  A  marble  gronp  by  Greenough  in 
1861;  on  the  main  staircase  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington. A  pioneer  is  grasping  an  Indian  and  saving  the 
life  of  a  woman  and  child.  This  and  the  Washington 
were  the  first  colossal  marble  sculpture  carved  by  an 
American. 

BESUBBEOTION,  THE.  The  most  noted  exsmtjles 
are  by  Annibale  Carracci.  in  the  Louvre;  Piiippino 
Lippi,  Munich  Gallery;  Murillo,  Madrid;  Perugino,  the 
Vatican;  Raphael,  trie  Vatican;  Rembrandt,  Munich 
Gallery;  and  Tintoretto,  Pitti  Palace. 

BINO  OF  ST.  MABK.  Painted  by  Paris  Bordone 
(1500-1571)  of  the  Venelisn  school;  now  in  the  Venice 
Academy.  A  fisherman  presents  the  rins  of  St.  Hark 
to  the  Doge  as  a  proof  that  the  saint  had  ssved  Venice 
from  destruction  by  a  flood  in  1340. 

BUBENB'  SONS.  Painted  by  Rubens ;  in  the 
Liechtenstein  Gallery  at  Vienna.  Albert  has  his  arm 
about  Nicolas  the  younger,  who  holds  a  flying  bird  by 
a  string. 

SAOBED  AND  FBOFANE  LOVE.  Painted  by  Titian 
shout  1503;  in  the  Borghese  P&lace  at  Rome.  Two 
women,  seated  at  a  fouptaiD  in  »  garden,  represent  the 
subject. 


SAINT  GEOBOE.  A  marble  statne  by  Donatello 
in  the  National  Museum,  Florence;  a  lifelike  image 


Saikt  Oxoboi.  Domatkixo.  National  Museum,  Floreiu'e. 

of  the  legendary  warrior,  revealing  the  vivid  natural- 
ism for  which  Donatello  is  famous. 

SALOUE.  The  niece  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch  and 
daughter  of  Herodias.  As  a  reward  for  her  dancing 
before  her  uncle  he  gave  her  whatever  she  might  ask. 
She  wished  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mstthew 
xiv.).  Among  the  most  notsble  paintings  of  this  sub- 
ject are  those  by  Carlo  Dolci,  in  Dresden;  Goercino,  in 
the  Louvre;  Bernardino  Luini.  in  the  Lonvre  and  the 
Ufflii;  Titian,  in  Madrid;  and  Henri  Begnault. 

SAMABITAN,  THE  OOOD.  The  scene  described  in 
Luke  X.  30-37  has  been  painted  by  many  of  the  masters. 
Among  them  are  those  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  Louvre; 
Caravaggio,  in  the  Brera  at  Milan;  Paolo  Veronese,  in 
Vienna;  and  Eugene  Delacroix,  privately  owned  in 
Paris. 

SAMSON  AND  DELILAH.  The  scene  described  in 
Judges  xvi.  Among  the  best  exsmples  of  this  are  those 
by  Anthony  van  D.vek,  in  Vienna;  Rembrandt,  in  Cassel 
(iallery;  and  Rubens,  in  the  Munich  Gallery. 

BATTB  AND  PEASANT.  Painted  by  Jacob  Jor- 
daens;  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  A  satyr 
entertains  a  traveler  benumbed  by  the  cold.  When  they 
arc  seated  the  traveler  blows  his  fingers  to  warm  them 
and  his  porridge  to  cool  it.  The  sstyr  refuses  to  en- 
tertain aoy  one  who  can  blow  both  hot  and  cold. 

BCAEVOLA,  MOCIUS.  Painted  by  Charles  Lebrun 
about  1643.  Scaevola  is  thrusting  his  hand  into  a 
braiier  to  burn  it  off  as  an  indication  to  King  Forsena 
that  his  threats  cannot  frighten  him.  The  King  par- 
doned his  attempt  upon  his  life  and  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Etomans. 

SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS.  Painted  by  Raphael  in 
1511;  in  the  Vatican.  It  shows  a  vast  portico,  having 
the  niches  filled  with  sistues  of  Plato.  Aristotle.  Di- 
ogenes. Alcibiades,  Xenophon,  Pythaeoras,  Democritus. 
Epicurus,  Pyrrho,  Arcesilaus,  Archimedes,  Ptolemy. 
Zoroaster,  Raphael,  and  Perugino. 

SEBASTIAN,  ST.  Painted  by  Annibale  Carracci,  in 
the  Louvre;  Anthony  van  Dyck,  in  the  Louvre  and  at 
Munich;  Guercino,  in  the  Pitti  Palace;  Guido,  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  the  Louvre,  and  Bologna  Gallery;  Man- 
tegna,  in  Vienna;  Rubens,  in  Berlin;  Titian,  in  the 
Hermitage,  Harrach  Gallery  at  Vienna,  and  the  Vati- 
can; Eugene  Delacroix,  in  the  church  of  Nantua  in 
France;  and  Camille  Corot.  in  the  Walters  Collection  at 
Baltimore.  The  saint,  commander  of  a  company  of 
praetorian  guarda,  was  bound  to  a  slake  and  shot  to 
death  with  arrows,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
for  becoming  a  Christian. 

SHADOW  OF  DEATH.  Painted  by  William  Holman 
Hunt  in  1873;  in  the  Manchester  (England)  Art 
(ilgller/.    Christ  working  as  a  carpenter  id  JoMpb'i 
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Bliop.  He  wearil]'  stretches  his  arms,  and  his  shKiloir 
thrown  on  tho  wkU  forniB  ■  cross.  The  Virgin,  at  his 
feet,  is  alarmed  at  the  omen  of  death. 

SHAW  MEUOBIAL.  By  Saint-Oandens ;  in  Boston. 
A  large  relief  in  bronie  in  commemoration  of  Colonel 
Robert  Oould  Shaw,  who  led  the  first  regiment  of 
colored  troops  organized  in  Massacbu setts.  A  wonder- 
fully great  work. 

SHEPHERD,  THE  lilTTLE.  Painted  by  Mnrillo; 
owned  privately  in  Paris.  The  youthful  Saviour  walks 
with  a  crook  in  his  left  hand  and  a  sheep  on  his  riicht. 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  gave  the  picture  to  Ouiiot ; 
and  it  sold  in  1874  for  120,000  francs. 

SHEPHEBDS,  ADOBATION  OF  THE.  Among  the 
most  notable  of  the  many  pictures  on  this  sabject  are 
those  by  Raphael  Men^  in  Madrid;  Uurillo,  in  Madrid, 
Seville,  and  the  Hermitage;  Rembrandt,  in  the  National 
Qallery  at  London ;  Velasquez,  in  thu  National  Gallery 
■t  London;  Nicolas  Poussin,  in  the  Uunlch  Q«llery;  Knd 
Titian,  at  Milan.   

SHEBHAH,  STATUE  OF.  By  Sainl-Oaudena :  in 
Central  Park  in  New  York.  Remarkable  for  the  artistic 
conception  of  the  attendant  figure  of  "Victory." 

SIBYLS,  THE.  (1)  Paintrd  by  Michelangelo;  a 
fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel  of  the  Vati- 
can. (2)  Painted  by  Raphael  in  1514;  a  fresco  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome. 

SXDDOKS  AS  THE  TBAOZC  HUSE.  Painted  by 
Sir  Joabaft  Reynolds  in  17S4;  in  QrosTenor  House  in 
London.  SarsJi  Siddona  sita  enthroned  upon  the  clonda 
and  is  attended  t>y  two  tragic  figures. 


SiLKXus  AMD  IirrAirT  BACCHtTS.  Vatican  Husetun,  Rome. 

SXLEKUS  AKD  INFANT  BACCHUS.  This  group, 
in  the  Vatican  Museum,  shows  great  beauty  of  form 
and  expression.  It  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  the  gardens  of  Sallustius  near  Ibe  <3uiri- 
nal. 

SIMPLXOITT.  Painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 
owned  privately  in  England.  A  half-length  portrait  of 
Otfy  Gwatkin,  Sir  Joshua's  niece. 

SLAVE  SHIP,  THE.  Painled  by  Turner;  owned 
priTately  in  Boston,  Mhkb.  A  slave  ship,  storm-driven, 
goes  ashore;  many  of  the  slaves  are  thrown  overboard 
nnd  are  seen  manacled  and  struEelinK'  in  the  nnvps. 
Ruskin  owned  it  for  a  long  time:  John  Taylor  Johnston 
of  New  York  bonpht  it  from  htm;  and  at  Johnston's 
Mile  in  1876  it  brought  $10,000. 

SLEEPINQ  ARIADNE.  A  Roman  copy  of  a  fine 
Greek  statue;  in  the  Vatican  since  1.510.  Ariadne, 
asleep  upon  the  shore  of  Naxoa,  abandoned  by  Theseus. 
A  similar  statue  is  in  the  Madrid  Uuseum. 

SOOBATBS,  DEATH  OF.  Painled  by  Louis  David: 
owned  privately  in  Paris.  Socrates,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrowing  disciples,  is  about  to  take  the  cup  of  poison 
from  the  executioner,  who  turns  away  his  head. 


SOLOHOH,  JUDOUEITT  OF.  The  scene  in  I.  Kincs 
iii.  16-28,  where  Solomon  decides  who  is  the  mother  of 
a  child.  He  orders  it  to  be  cut  in  two.  Raphael's 
fresco  in  the  Vatican.  Paolo  Veronese's  picture  in 
Bridgewater  House  in  London,  and  one  in  tne  Lourre 
by  Nicolas  Poussin  are  th«  most  celebrated  pictures  on 
this  subject. 

SOBTtB  OF  THE  BANNIHO  OOOK  COHPAVT. 

Painted  by  Bembrsndt  in  1642 ;  now  in  the  Amsterdam 
Museum.  The  Civic  Chiard  of  Amsterdsm,  under  com- 
msnd  of  Captain  Banning  Coclc,  assemble  for  drill  at 
the  call  of  tne  drum. 

SOWEB,  THE.  Painted  by  Jean  Francois  Millet  in 
1850;  in  (he  Vanderbilt  Collection  in  New  York,  A 
peasant,  with  a  bag  of  grain,  is  sowing  seed  on  a  hill- 
side. A  pair  of  oxen  and  driver  are  seen  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow. 

SPASIMO    DI    SICILIA    or    SIOHJAN  SFASH. 

Painted  by  Raphael  in  15in-l.'iIS;  now  in  the  Madrid 
Museum.  It  was  painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
dello  Spasimo  at  Palermo  in  Sicily.  It  represents  Cbrist 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  cross  on  his  way  to 
Calvary.  The  spasm  alludes  to  the  fainting  of  the 
Virgin  on  this  occasion. 

STEPHEN,  ST.,  HABTTBDOU  OF.  Stoned  to  death 
by  the  Jews  (Acts  vii.).  The  most  notable  paintings  of 
thia  subject  are  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  the  Hermitage; 
Annibale  Carracci,  in  the  Louvre;  Rubens,  at  Valen- 
ciennes; Dnmenichino,  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Lon- 
don; Guercino,  in  Dresden;  Eugene  Delacroii,  in  the 
Arras  Museum;  and  Charles  Lebrun,  in  the  Lonvre. 

STONE  AGE,  THE.  A  group  by  Boyle;  in  Fair- 
monnt  Park  at  Philadelphia.  An  Indian  womant  armed 
with  a  stone  ax,  has  successfully  defended  ber  yonng 
children  from  a  bear  cub. 

STBATFOBD  GOINO  TO  BXEOUIIOH.  Painted 
by  Delaroche  in  1S3S;  in  Stafford  House  in  London. 
The  earl  stops  at  the  prison  windows  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  Archbishop  Lsud,  a  prisoner. 

STBAWBEBBT  OIBL.  Painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  1773 ;  in  the  Wallace  Collection  at  London. 
A  little  girl  with  a  turban  headdresa  holds  a  strawberry 

basket. 


SvsBvr.  Roussuo.  Loune.  Paris. 

SUNSET.    A  painting  by  the    French  landscap>.> 

f>ainter,  Theodore  Rousseau,  now  in  the  Louvre.  It 
B  a  sunset  scene  at  Fontainebleau,  and  like  most  of 
his  best  works  (many  of  which  are  in  America)  is 
characterized  by  great  breadth  And  harmony  of  color. 

SUPPER  AT  EMUAUS.  Among  the  many  notable 
pictures  of  this  scene  (Luke  xxiv.  30)  are  those  by 
Rembrandt,  in  the  Louvre;  Rubens,  at  Madrid;  Titian, 
in  the  Louvre:  and  Paolo  Veronese,  in  Dresden,  the 
Louvre,  and  Stafford  House  at  London. 

SUBBEHDEB  OF  BUBOOYNE.  Painted  by  Jtdin 
Trumliull  in  1817-1824:  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  WashioRton.  General  Gates  stands  in  front  of  a 
tpnt  surrounded  by  his  olllcers.  He  declines  the  sword 
of  General  Burgoyne  (Saratoga  October  17.  1777). 
The  original  sketch  of  this  is  at  Yale  University. 

SYNDICS  OF  THE  ABQUEBU3IEBS.  Painted  by 
Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist  in  1657;  in  the  Amster- 
dam Museum.  The  tour  syndics  or  officers  of  the 
archery  guild  of  St.  Sebastian  are  seated  at  a  table 
examining  the  prizes. 

SYNDICS  OF  TBB  OLOTHMAKEBS'  OTTIXJ). 
Painted  by  Rembrandt  In  1661;  In  tfae  Amsterdam 
Museum.  Five  syndics  or  managers  of  the  Cloth  Hsll 
(Staalhof)  are  gathered  around  a  table;  one  of  the 
number  is  standing;  sU  sre  dressed  In  bisck. 
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TEHBRAISB,  THE  FIOHTING.  Pointed  hj  Turner 
In  1889 ;  in  the  NatioaKl  Qallerj  in  London.  This  ship 
vss  captared  in  1798  from  the  French;  she  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  io  1805.  She  was  condemned  in 
1888.  The  picture  showa  ber  being  towed  to  Bother- 
bitbe  to  be  broken  np. 

TEMPTATION  OF  8T.  AHTHOHT.  The  attempt  of 
Batan  to  conquer  8t,  Anthony,  whom  he  bated  for  his 
puritr  of  life.  Among  the  many  notable  paintings  of 
this  subject  are  those  by  Pieter  Brueshel  the  Younger, 
in  Dresden;  Lucas  van  Leyden,  in  Dresden;  David 
Teniers  the  Younger,  in  the  Louvre,  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  Mndrid,  and  elsewhere;  and  Tinto- 
retto, in  Venice. 


Tiutssus.  Cakova.  Vatican  Uuseuni.  Uoroe. 


THESBVS.  A  heroic  flgnre  acntptnred  by  Canova 
<178S),  which  represents  Thesena  gasing  at  arm's 
length  on  the  severed  head  of  the  Hio'otanr.  This 
•tatne,  now  In  the  Vatican  Hnsenm,  marked  an 
epoch  In  modem  sculpture  as  a  re  torn  to  clawie 
art. 

THOMAS,  ST.,  nrOBEDTTUTT  OF.  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  John  xx.  25-28.  The  most  famous  are  by 
CKma  da  Conegliaua,  in  Venice ;  Ouercino,  in  the 
Vatican;  Rembrandt,  in  the  Hermitage;  Salviatl,  in  the 
Louvre;  Anthony  van  Dycic,  in  the  Hermitage;  and 
Babens,  in  Antwerp. 

TZTAHIA  iSJ>  BOTTOM.  Painted  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landaeer  in  1861:  owned  privately  in  England.  A 
Bcsne  from  7k«  Midnmnur  Nii/hl'a  Dream,  where 
Tltanta  H  fondling  the  aaa's  head  of  Bottom  crowned 
with  llowera.  Uustardseed,  Peaaebloasom,  Cobweb, 
Moth,  and  other  lairiea  are  near.  Bold  in  1884  for 
£7,000. 

TOBIAS  AKS  THE  ANGEL.  Painted  by  Salvator 
Boaa;  in  the  Louvre.  The  archangel  Raphael  com- 
manda  Tobias  to  seise  a  flsh  from  the  water.  The  same 
ia  painted  by  HuriUo,  PoUajuolo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
Titian. 

TBAHSTIO'irBATION,  THE.  Christ's  appearance 
fai  glory  to  the  diaclptei.  The  moat  famous  ia  by 
Baphael  in  the  Vatican.  This  Is  one  nf  the  very  great 
pictures  of  the  world.    Begun  in  1519,  Raphael  cora- 

Sleted  only  the  upper  part  before  his  death  in  1520. 
iulio  Bnmano  finished  it  from  Bsphael's  designs.  The 
picture  was  bung  over  Raphael's  body  at  his  funeral 
and  carried  in  the  prDcession  to  the  Pantheon. 

TBIBUTE  MONET.  The  acene  in  Matthew  xxii.  19 
and  Luke  xz.  24.  Painted  by  Titian;  in  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. The  inquiring  Pharisee  holds  the  coin  Id  hia  hand 
while  Christ  is  speaking  to  him. 

TSIUHFH  OF  CAESAB.  Painted  by  Andrea  Man- 
tegna  in  1485-1492;  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  in 
England.  Nine  pictures,  each  nine  feet  square,  depict 
a  grand  trinmpbal  procession  of  Roman  soldiers,  cap- 
tives, and  slavea  preceding  Csesar  drawn  In  a  chariot. 


1  VEinrs  OF  iCESici 

TBIUMPH  OF  DEATH.  Painted  (some  think)  by 
Andrea  Orcagna  or  (according  to  others)  by  a  repre- 
sentatire  of  the  Sienese  school,  about  1377.  Three 
kings  on  horsebsck  halt  before  three  cofSns  containing 
the  bodies  of  dead  kings,  while  the  Angel  of  Death 
descends  with  his  scythe  upon  happy  groups.  Death 
and  his  victims  are  in  the  center.  In  the  clouds  are 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  and  devils  with  the  damned- 

TBTOMPH  OF  FLOBA.  Painted  by  Nicolas  Ponsain 
about  1630;  in  the  Louvre.  Flora  drawn  in  triumphal 
procession  in  a  chariot  by  two  cupids  and  accompanied 
by  singiuK  snd  dancing  men  and  women.  She  is  being 
crowned  by  flowers  while  a  warrior  offers  ber  flowen 
upon  hia  abieU. 

TBIUMPB  OF  OAI.ATBA.  Painted  by  Baphael  in 
1514;  in  the  Farnesina  Palace  at  Rome.  A  freaco 
■bowing  the  escape  of  Galatea  from  Polyphemus  after 
the  death  of  Acls.  Galatea  is  drawn  in  a  abell  by 
dolphins  and  attended  by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs. 

TBIUMPH  OF  BEUGION  IN  THE  ABTS.  Painted 
by  Overbeck  In  1881-1840;  in  the  StUdel  Gallery  at 
Frankfort  in  Germany.  The  Virgin  and  the  Child  are 
enthroned  in  the  clouds,  while  on  the  earth  are  sculp- 
tors, artists,  and  architects  to  the  number  of  about  60. 

TBIUMPH  OF  SILEHU8.  Two  pictures. by  Rubens: 
one  in  the  Berlin  Museum  and  the  other  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London.  In  both  Silenus  walks  in  a  proces- 
sion of  attending  satyrs,  fsuns,  nymphs,  and  children 
bearing  grapes.  Ttie  former  waa  in  Blenheim  Palace 
nntll  1885  and  the  latter  was  owned  by  Cardinal  Biche- 
Uen  (1640-164a). 

HOOUHO.  Fainted  by  Sir  Joahaa  Be;rnolds  In 
1778;  owned  by  the  earl  of  Amherat.  TTgolino,  Count 
of  Ohorardesca,  betrayed  the  PIsana  to  the  Genoese.  Ia 
1288  he,  with  his  two  sons  and  two  grandaona,  waa 
imprisoned  in  the  Gualandl  Tower  at  P&a  and  atarvad 
to  death. 

UBSULA,  R2ST0BT  OP  SAINT.  Painted  by  Car- 
paccio  in  1490-1495;  in  the  Venice  Academy.  There 
are  nine  pictures.    (2)  Hans  Memling,  about  14S6t 

B tinted  the  history  on  the  abrine  of  St.  Urania  in  the 
oapltal  of  St,  John  at  Brages. 

VENICE  ENTHBOHED.  Painted  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese; in  the  Doge's  Palace  in  Venice. 

VENICE,  THE  GRAND  OAKAL  AT.  Painted  by 
Turner;  in  the  Dudley  Gallery;  sold  fur  8,000  guineas. 

VENICE,  TBIUHFH  OF.  Painted  by  Tintoretto; 
in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice.  Venice,  a  figure  of  a 
young  woman  draped  in  blue,  flies  over  the  Doge  and 
the  aenatora,  who  are  receiving  the  homage  of  the  con- 
qnered. 

VBHUB    AHADTOMBHE    or    VENUS    OF  THE 

SHELL.  Painted  by  Titian  In  1528;  in  Bridgeiwater 
House  in  London.  The  goddess  Is  standing  knee-deep 
in  the  sea  and  is  combing  her  tresses.  A  shell  floats 
beside  hn*  upon  the  water. 

VENUS  AND  ADONIS.  Among  the  many  pictures 
upon  this  subject  are  those  by  Guercino,  in  Dresden; 
Rubens,  in  Blenheim  Palace,  the  Hermitage,  and  Ufflsi; 
Titian,  in  Alnwick  Oastle  and  Madrid  Museum;  Paolo 
Veronese,  in  Madrid  and  Edinburgh;  and  Antony  van 
Dyck,  in  the  Hermitage. 

VENUS,  BIBTH  OF.  Painted  by  Sandro  Botticelli; 
in  the  UfBsi  at  Florence.  The  goddesa  stands  upon  a 
floating  shell  which  is  being  wafted  to  the  ibore  by  two 
flying  figures  representing  the  winds. 

VENUS  DE  HILO.  A  world-famed  statue  of  the 
goddess  Aphrodite,  and  the  most  priceless  treasure 
of  the  Louvre.  This  masterpieca  of  the  school  of 
Phldlaa  was  acoldentally  dlseoTered  in  1820  in  the 
Island  of  Melos.  Both  arms  lost  but  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  the  form  express  the  highest  Ideal  of 
art.  The  attitude  of  the  goddeas  and  the  date  of 
the  statue  are  still  much  debated. 

VENUS  OF  ABLE8.  A  Roman  copy  of  a  fine  Greek 
statue  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  theater  in  Aries, 
in  Frsnce,  in  1651.  It  was  treasured  in  the  Palace  at 
Versailles  and  given  to  the  Louvre  by  Loula  XIV. 

VENUS  OF  CAPUA.  A  Roman  copy  of  a  Greek 
statue  fonnd  In  the  mina  of  an  amphitheater  at  Oapna 
about  1750;  now  in  the  Naples  Hnsenm.  It  ia  very 
similar  to  the  Venus  of  Melos. 

VENUS  OF  MEDICI.  A  marble  statue  found  In 
the  ruins  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia  in  Borne;  plsced  In 
the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome;  removed  to  the  Tribune  of 
the  TTfflal  in  Florence.  It  Is  an  nndraped  fl^nra.  u>« 
hands  in  front  and  the  head  turned  to  ne  left.  A 
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dolphin  Is  beside  her  to  isdieato  that  she  bu  Just  rlies 

from  the  >ea. 


circling  the  group.  The  Fall  of  Trrsanr,  Aerlcxiltare, 
Ueehanics,  Commerce,  Marine,  and  Arte  ana  Sciences 
ate  gronped  in  the  border. 

WASHnrOTOH,  BEBIOirATION  OF.     Painted  by 

John  Tmmbull  in  1827;  in  the  rotnnda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  Washington  is  residing  bts  position 
as  commander  In  chief  of  the  Continents]  army  at 
Annapolis  (December  23,  1783).  Yale  University  has 
the  original  study  of  this  work. 

WHITE  CAPTIVE,  THE.  A  marble  statue  by 
Erastns  D.  Palmer  in  1858;  now  in  the  Uetropolitan 
Art  Unsenm  at  New  York.  In  refinement,  delicscy, 
and  grace  it  Ib  by  far  the  beat  work  of  America  np  to 
that  time. 


Txinrs  i»  Uilo.  Louvre.  Puis. 

VENOS  OF  THE  CAPITOL.  A  Greek  statue;  in 
the  Capitoline  Mnaenm  at  Borne.  The  goddess  Is  ready 
for  the  bath,  her  arms  In  the  poallion'  of  those  of  the 
Tenns  of  Hedlei.  Iler  garments  hang  upon  an  ex- 
qnisite  vase. 

TBNUS,  TOWNLET.  A  marble  statue  found  in 
Ostia  in  1776;  in  the  Townley  Collection  in  the  Brltiah 
MuBflom.    Very  similar  to  the  Venus  of  Aries. 

TXUiAOE  BBXDE,  THE.  Painted  by  Orense  In 
1761 ;  In  the  Lonrre.  The  bride's  father  is  handing  a 
porse,  containing  the  bride's  dowry,  to  the  bridegroom; 
the  mother  is  cTssping  the  hand  of  the  bride,  while  s 
younger  sister  leans  upon  the  bride's  shoulder;  a  notary 
is  seated  at  the  table. 

VTLLAQE  POLITXOIANS.  Painted  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie;  owned  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield.  A  number  of 
villagers  seated  sround  a  kitchen  table  are  engaged  in 
a  heated  discussion:  others  src  grouped  near  a  fire;  a 
woman  is  entering  the  door  and  another  is  seated  at  the 
left. 

VIBOIH,  BIBTH  OF  THE.  Painted  by  Unrillo  in 
1655;  In  Ute  Iionvre,  Four  women  prepare  to  bathe 
the  child;  Bt.  Anna  and  St.  Joachim  are  in  the  back- 
ground. The  picture  was  painted  for  the  church  at 
Seville;  Marshal  Soult  carried  it  to  France;  the  gov- 
ernment bought  it  in  1858  for  150,000  francs. 

TXBOIH,  OOBONATIOK  07  THE.  Psinted  by 
Telasques,  in  the  Madrid  Museum ;  Rsphael,  in  the 
Vatican;  Fra  Angelico,  in  the  Louvre  and  Ufllii; 
Guido,  in  Bologna  and  Iiondon;  and  Rubens.  In  Brus- 
seb. 

TIBOIH,  DEATH  OF  THE.  Painted  }^  Cararag- 
gio;  in  the  Louvre.  The  Virgin,  on  her  deatht>ed,  u 
attended  by  the  apostles  and  the  disciples.  Once  owned 
by  Gbaries  I.  of  England. 

VISITATION.  THE.  The  visit  of  the  Virgin  to 
Eliiabetb  as  desmbed  in  Luke  i.  89-40.  Painted  by 
Albertinelli,  in  the  Uffiii;  Qhlrlandajo,  in  the  Louvre; 
Sebastisn  del  Piombo,  in  the  Louvre;  Raphael,  in  the 
Madrid  Museum:  Rembrandt,  in  Grosvenor  House  in 
London;  and  Rubens,  in  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

VULCAN,  FOEOE  OF.  Painted  by  Velasqnei  !n 
1629-1631;  in  the  Madrid  Museum.  Vulcan  and  four 
Cyclops  stop  work  to  listen  to  Apollo,  who  slsnda  at  the 
left;  a  wreath,  illuminated,  crowns  his  head. 

WA8HIKOTOH,  APOTHEOSIS  OF.  Painted  by 
Brumidi  on  the  canopy  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  The  Hrst  frescoes  done  in  the  United 
States.  Washington  sits  in  the  center;  the  goddess  of 
Liberty  on  his  right  and  Victory  on  his  left.  The  18 
original  states  are  represented  by  female  flgures  sn- 


WiKQCD  ViCTOKT  or  SAUOTHKacs.  Loavre,  Paris. 

WINGED  VICTORY  (NIKE)  OF  SAMOTHBACE. 
This  statue,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  superb  example  of 
the  Attic  school  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  perfect  modeling  of  elassie  dra- 
pery, and  for  the  advantage  taken  of  the  play  of  light 
and  shsdow. 


Tom  WBBSTLXBfi.   Dfflzl  Gallery.  Florence. 

WBESTIiBBB,THE.  This  famous  group,  now  in  the 
URiil  Gallery,  Florence,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  Cephissodotus.  It  gives  a  most  accu- 
rate representation  of  a  human  body  in  motion;  the 
tension  of  the  muscles,  the  swelling  of  the  veins, 
the  perfect  anatomy,  and  the  realistic  expression  are 
all  unexcelled. 

EENOBIA.  A  statue  by  Harriet  Hosmer;  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City.  It  rep- 
resents Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  led  eaplive  through 
the  streets  of  Bome  in  chains.  Her  hani^ty  mien  and 
nattVfl  pride  are  well  bronght  out. 
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ABBATE  or  ABATI  (ab-bah'te),  NIOOOLO  DEU.* 
(1512-1S71).  An  Italian  painter  and  fresco  artist, 
follower  of  Raphael  and  Correcgio.  His  "Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds"  at  Bologna  Is  eonaldered  his  finest; 
best  known  by  his  frescoes  in  the  palace  of  Fontaine- 
blean.  His  ''iCar^rdom  of  Bt.  Pster  and  St.  Paul"  la 
la  Dresden. 

ABBEY,  BDWIN  AtTSTIH  (1852-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican flgnre  painter  and  illustrator,  ranking  among  the 
strongest  colorists  and  most  intellectual  painters  of 
America.  His  Important  work,  "The  Search  for  the 
H0I7  Orail"  (painted  1691-1901),  decorates  a  room  in 
the  Boston  Pablio  Librnr)r.  His  chief  canvases  are 
■  'A  May-Day  Morning,' '  ' 'Fiammetta's  Song,"  and 
'  'Cmsadera  Sighting  Jemsalem.' '  In  1901  he  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII. ;  a 
chevalier  of  the  Iiegion  of  Honor;  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  New  York ;  member  of  Hit  Bojal 
Academy,  London;  etc. 


AOHEN    or    AOKEIT,    JOHASV    or    HAK8  VON 

(1552-1615).  A  Oerman  painter;  bom  at  Cologne. 
Among  his  works  are  a  "Crucifixion"  in  a  church  at 
Cologne,  '  'Entombment' '  in  the  cathedral  at  Bonn, 
'  'St.  Mary  and  Carthusian  Honk, ' '  '  'Burgomaster 
Broelman,"  "Chriat  Raising  the  Widow's  Son,"  and 
"Truth  Vlctorioua  voder -Protection  of  Jnstiee." 

AOBENBACH,  ANDREAS  (1815-  ).  A  Oerman 
marine  and  landscape  painter;  bom  at  Cassel^  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Diisseldorf  School.  His  works 
are  chiefly  scenes  on  the  Rhine,  in  Holland,  and  Nor- 
way. Many  of  his  woriu  are  owned  bj  priTata  col- 
lectors in  the  United  States. 

ACHENBAOH,  OSWALD  (1827-1905).  A  Oerman 
landscape  painter;  bom  in  DUsseldorf;  brother  and 
pupil  of  Andreas  Achenbach.  His  works  are  scenes  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Many  of 
his  works  are  owned  in  the  United  States. 


Tub  Roithd'I'abu  or  Siko  ARTBtJit.  By  E.  A.  Abbet. 
Moral  decoration  Id  Boston  Public  Library. 


ABBOTT,  EHHA  (EBOIA  ABBOTT  WBTHSBBLI.) 

(1349-1691).  An  American  soprano;  bom  la  Ofatcago, 
111.;  studied  in  Milan  and  Paria;  made  ber  dibat  In 
Covent  Oarden,  London,  as  Maria  in  La  fUle  du  rigi- 
ment;  sang  in  America  In  JfartAo,  Fauet,  L*a  Huffue- 
not*,  and  CMmea  of  iVomandy;  most  widely  known 
American  singer  of  her  tlmsy  except,  perhaps,  Clan 
Louise  Kellogg. 

ABEL  DB  TVJOL,  AX^BXAin>BE  DENIS  (1765- 
1861).  A  French  historical  painter;  won  the  Qrand 
Prix  de  Rome  (ISII)  with  '^'Jacob  Blessea  the  OhO- 
dren  of  Joseph" ;  member  of  Academy  of  Fine  ArU 
(1BS5) ;  painted  ''peath  of  BriUnnlcus,"  "Caesar  on 
the  Day  of  His  Aiaatslnation, "  "Baptism  of  CIotIs," 
and  "Peter  Raises  the  Dead." 

ABILDOAARD,  NIKOLAI  ABRAHAK  (1744  1809). 
A  Danish  historical  painter;  born  in  Copenhagen.  His 
most  important  work,  10  pictures  in  the  castle  of 
Ohriatlansborg,  was  burned  (1794);  painted  scenes 
tnnn  Shakespeare  and  Ossian;  one  of  ThorwaUsen'a 
early  instructors. 

ABINOTON.  FBAN0B8  (1737-1815).  A  famous 
Engtish  actress  who  was  a  flower-girl  at  the  theaters 
but  made  her  first  appearance  as  Miranda  in  the 
Bwybody  at  the  Haymarket.  in  London  (1765). 
After  an  absence  of  10  years  she  returned  to  ETngland 
at  the  invitation  of  Oarrick  and  played  for  18  years 
in  Drury  Lane,  and,  later,  at  Covent  Oarden.  She 
was  the  original  Lady  Teazle  (1777).  and  played  many 
Shakespearean  rdles.  She  became  the  leading  actress 
of  ber  time;  her  last  appearance  was  April  12,  1799. 

ABT  (abpt),  FRANZ  (1810-1895).  A  German  song 
writer  and  musical  conductor;  kappelmeister  at  the 
court  theater  in  Bernberg  in  1841.  at  Zurich  (1842- 
1852):  a  prolific  composer;  published  about  600  books 
of  music.  Some  of  these  contain  from  20  to  30  num- 
bers. His  songs  sre  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
clearoesa  of  melody;  visited  the  United  Slates  in  1672. 
Among  his  best  known  songs  are  "Wenn  die  Schwalben 
helmwftrts  sleh'n"  (When  the  Swallows  Homeward 
tlf);  "Onte  Nacht,  dn  m«n  herziges  Kind;"  "Schlaf 
VoU,  dn  iflBBer  Engel;"  and  "Levcbtendes  Angen." 


AOHTBBBUNH,  TBEODORE  WILBELU  (1799- 
1884).  A  Oerman  sculptor  of  religious  subjects.  His 
works  indnde  a  statue  of  Christ,  "Ecce  Homo" ; 
"Pietk"  and  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Miinster;  and  a  marble  altar  in  the  cathedral  at 
Prague. 

AOHUROH,  JANET,  or  MRS.  CHARLES  CHAR- 
BINOTOH   (I  }.    An  English  actress;  born 

in  Lancashire;  appeared  in  London  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  (January  1,  1883) ;  with  Beerfoobm  Tree 
(1887);  created  the  part  of  Nora  Helmer  in  A  Doll's 
Home  at  the  Novelty  Theatre  (June  7,  1889)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  presentation  In  England  of  an 
Ibsen  play;  appeared  in  the  United  States  with  Mehard 
Mansfield  (1895);  acted  Cleopatra  to  Louis  Calvert's 
Antony  at  the  Olympic  (1807). 

ACKEBHANK,  KONRAD  ERNST  (1712-1771).  A 
Oerman  actor  and  one  of  the  founders  of  dramatic  art 
In  Qemany;  with  the  famous  Schfinemann  company  at 
Lflnenburg  (1740).  His  theater  at  Hamburg  (1765) 
set  the  stsndard  of  dramatic  art  for  his  country. 

ADAM.  ADOLFHE  CHARLES  (1608-1856).  A 
French  composer  of  operas;  bom  in  Paris;  studied 
under  Boieldieu;  wrote  53  operas,  of  which  the  most 
famous  are  Pierre  et  Catherine,  Lt  eMlet,  Le  pottiUon 
da  Longjumeau,  Cafttigue  de  Noel,  and  the  balleta  Fautt 
and  L»  Cortaire;  professor  of  composition  at  tiM  con- 
servatory of  Faria  (1849). 

ADAM,  LAHBEBT  SiaiSBEBT  (1700-1759).  A 
French  sculptor;  born  at  Nancy;  studied  in  Paris;  re- 
ceived the  Prix  de  Rome  (1723).  Among  his  best 
known  works  sre  '  'La  Seine  et  la  Marne' '  in  the  Palace 
of  St.  Clond,  "Neptune  et  Amphitrite"  at  Versailles, 
"V^nuB  ou  bain"  for  the  ChAteau  de  Choisy,  "La 
chasee  et  la  p^che"  at  Potsdam,  and  "Neptune  cal- 
mant  lea  dots"  in  the  Mus^e  du  Louvre. 

ADAMS,  CHARLES  R.  (1646-1900).  An  American 
dramatic  tenor;  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.;  studied  at 
Vienna;  sang  for  three  years  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Berlin,  and  for  nine  years  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vi- 
enna. He  was  a  noted  Wagnsriao  singer;  taught  ia 
Boston  after  1870. 
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AIU1C8,  EDWIH  (1884-1877).  An  Americsn  ftc- 
tor;  born  la  VawachnKtts ;  flrtt  app«s»Dca  at  the 
Boston  NaUonal  Theatre  (Angaat  29,  IB58)  m  Stephen 
In  Th*  Hunehbaek;  played  Hamlet  with  Kmt«  Bateman 
and  J.  W.  WaUack  in  New  York  at  the  Winter  Garden 
(1881);  Bobert  Landry  .in  Tha  Dtad  Eaart  (1866); 
at  the  openine  of  Booth's  Theatre  (February  8,  18S7}, 
and  played  there  Uercutio,  lago,  and  Enoch  Arden. 

ADJUCS,  HAVDE  EISB:ADDEK  (1872-  ).  An 
American  actress:  bom  in  Bait  Lake  City;  appeared  in 
children's  parts  m  the  West;  joined  E.  H.  Sothem's 
company  in  New  York,  playing  in  The  Midnight  BeQ 
(1888);  member  of  Charles  Frohman's  stock  company; 
played  with  John  Drew  in  The  Maeked  BoU  (1892); 
hmij  Babble  in  The  LUtU  Minitltr  (1898);  Jntiet  to 
William  Farersham's  Romeo  (1899);  the  Dnc  da 
BeichsUdt  in  L'Aiglon  (1900):  Uiss  Phoebe  In  Bar- 
rie'a  QvalUg  Btreet  (1902),  and  in  Peter  Pan  (1906). 

ADAMS.  SUZANVE  (1873-  ).  An  American 
■oprano;  bom  in  Cambridge,  Uass. ;  studied  with 
Hardia^  in  Paris;  made  her  d^bnt  (1894)  at  the  Paris 
Opfea  as  Juliette  in  Oonnod'a  Romdo  tt  Juiiette;  ap- 
peand  at  Corent  Garden,  London  (1898) ;  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  (1898  and 
1899):  married  Leo  Btem.  the  violoncellist  (1898); 
hu  nng  Jnllette^  IfargneritA  Gtlda,  Queen  In  L4a 
HtVKsiM^f,  Queen  of  th«  Night  la  7As  Magta  FbUe, 
Ifimt,  and  lUeaaa. 

ADAH-SALOHOK,  AmOBT  8AHDBL  (1818- 
1881).  A  French  sculptor  of  Jewish  descent;  bom  at 
La-Fert^-aous-Jonarre.  Among  bis  beet  works  are 
busts  of  B^ranmr,  Lamuiine,  Bossini,  Ual^vy,  Littri, 
George  Band.  Marie  Antoinette,  Delphine  Gay;  medal- 
lions of  Copernicus,  Amyot,  and  Harchand  Ennery; 
and  the  tomb  of  the  duke  of  Padua. 

ADLBB,  TBIBDBICH  (1827-  ).  A  0«nnan  ax- 
dittoct  and  art  historian ;  bom  in  Berlin:  ^signed  St. 
Thomas's  at  Berlin,  St.  Paul's  at  Bromberg.  and  other 
churches;  an  authority  on  ancient  and  medieval  archi- 
tecture and  a  patron  of  the  ezcaTstions  at  Olympia. 

ABL8T.  BVBBT  VAN  (1602  1656).  A  I>ateh 
^intw;  noted  for  cHose  and  aceorate  paintlngK  in  stOl 

ABUT,  WIZJJAM  VAN   (1620-1679).    A  I>utch 

tialnter;  nephew  of  Evert  Van  Aelet;  noted  for  his  akill 
0  reproducing  the  texture  and  luater  of  gold,  silver, 
glsss,  and  motber-of-pearL 

ABTION  la-e'eki-on)  (latter  half  of  fourth  or  first 
half  of  third  ceatary  B.  C.)-  A  Greek  painter  about 
whom  little  Is  known  except  that  bis  work  ia  highly 
praiaed  by  Greek  wrften.  His  roost  famous  work  is  the 
painting  of  the>  "Uarrioge  of  Alexander  and  Boxana." 

AnHOEB,  BBBNKABD  (1818-1883).  A  German 
Molptor;  bom  in  Nuremberg.  His  works  include  por- 
trait medallions  and  religious  subjects. 

AOA8XAB,  SON  OP  D08ITHBVS  (first  century 
B.  0.).  A  Greek  senlptor;  bom  in  Ephesns;  made  the 
statue  "Borghese  Gladiator"  found  at  Antlum  and 
now  ia  tlie  Louvre. 

AGASIAS,  SON  OF  HENOPHILirS  (first  century 
B.  C).  A  Greek  sculptor;  bom  in  Ephesus;  made 
several  statues  of  Romans  on  the  island  of  Delos. 

AOATHABCHnS  (about  480  B.  C).  A  Greek 
painter;  noted  as  the  first  scene  painter:  employed 
perspective  In  opposition  to  the  school  of  PiMygnatns. 

AOBZ.ADA8  (520-abont  4S0  B.  0.).  A  Greek 
Kulptor;  bora  at  Argos:  the  teacfaer  of  Hyroa,  Phidias, 
and  Polyctitus;  modeled  the  statues  of  Zeus,  Herculea, 
and  many  victors  in  the  Olympian  gamea.  None  of  hia 
works  have  survived. 

AOESANDEB  (about  beginning  of  first  century 
B.  0.).  A  Greek  sculptor  of  the  school  of  Rhodes. 
FUnjr  Mys  he  was  one  of  the  executors,  with  Athene- 
dorus  and  Polydoras,  of  the  celebrated  group  of 
"LaoooSn"  discorered  near  the  baths  of  Tltna  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

AQLA'DPHON  (500  B.  0.)-  A  Greek  painter  whose 
work  is  praiaed  by  Quintilian  for  its  coloring.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  painters  Foiygnotua  and  Ariatopfaon. 

AGOBAO'BXTUS  (fifth  century  B.  C).  A  Greek 
sculptor;  bom  at  Faros;  favorite  pupil  of  Phidias, 
whose  perfect  work  he  rivaled;  executed  the  eolniaal 
figure  of  "Nemesis"  at  Bhamnus,  where  froynanti  of 
Ul  work  1mt«  b««a  lot*)/  disoctrvred. 


AGO  ST  INC  and  AONOLO  (early  In  the  fourtoentfi 
eentury),  Italian  sculptors  and  ardkitects;  bom  at 
Siena.  Their  greatest  sculptural  work  Is  the  atonu- 
ment  of  Bishop  Torlati  at  Aresso.  In  arehiteetuw  Lhey 
erected  the  neat  tower  of  the  Polosso  Oomtuwlo 
Siena.    AgB<rio  built  the  fortress  of  Hossa. 

AGOSTINO  DZ  DVOOIO  (1418-1498).  An  lUlioa 
sculptor  snd  architectural  decorator;  bom  at  Florence; 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  middle  early  Benaiasanoe. 
His  work  Includes  a  series  of  reliefs  In  the  cathedral  at 
Modena;  the  tomb  of  Sigismundo  Molateeta  and  other 
decorations  !n  the  interior  of  Ban  Francesco  at  Bimini; 
the  facade  of  San  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  BenaisBance  sculpture  decoration; 
and  the  "Ifadonna"  In  the  Opera  del  Ihiomo. 

AGBICOLA,  OHBZSTOPH  LITBWIO  (1667-1719). 
A  Bavarian  landscape  painter;  born  at  Ratishon.  His 
worka  are  to  be  seen  in  Dresden,  Vienna,  Florence,  and 
Naples.    He  excelled  ia  produdas  effects  of  climate 

and  color  and  light. 

AXONEB,  JOSEPH  KATTEAUS  (1818-1886).  An 
Anstrian  painter;  bom  at  Vienna;  famous  for  his  j>or- 
traits  of  Orillpaner,  Feuchteraleben,  Leuan,  Rubinstein, 
and  others. 

AIKMAH.  WHJJAX  (1682-1731).  A  Scottish  mn^ 
trait  painter;  noted  for  portraits  of  Allan  Bmhmj,  Gay, 
Thomson,  and  John,  due  M  Argyll. 

AUmXrhLER,  KAX  EUANUSL  (1807-1870).  A 
Germaa  painter;  bom  in  Munich-  director  of  the  royal 
mODUtactory  of  atained  glass  at  Munich  (1844),  where 
he  directed  the  making  of  much  atained  glass  for  the 
cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Batisbon,  Speier,  St.  Paul's  at 
Iiondon,  and  St.  Peter's  GoII^  at  Cambridge.  Views 
of  the  interior  of  Westminster  Ahbey  and  others  by  him 
are  in  the  Vunich  OaDery,  tiie  National  Oollmr  at 
Berlin,  and  elsewhere. 

AIVAEOTSKL  IVAV  S0N8TAHTIH0VnaH(1817- 
1900).  A  Buaataa  painter;  imm  in  tb»  Orlmea;  one 
of  the  greatest  marine  painters  of  Bnosia.  Among  hia 
best  are  "Sunrise  en  the  Black  Bea,"  "Creation," 
and  "Deluge"  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg;  sea 
fighu  at  Revel,  Vlborg,  and  Tcheeme,  and  "Wreck  of 
the  Frigate  Ingennannland"  and  "Peter  the  Great  at 
Krasnaya  Gorka"  in  the  Winter  Palace;  "View  of 
Constantinople,"  "Calm  Sea,"  and  "Naples  by  Uoon* 
light"  in  the  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg;  "Solar 
Eclipse"  In  the  Geographical  Society  at  St.  Peterabun; 
"Calm  Sea  by  Moonlight"  and  "Monastery  ot  St. 
George"  in  the  Moscow  Museum. 

AIZBLnr,  BOGENB  ANTOZNB  (1821-t  ).  A 
French  sculptor;  bom  In  Paris;  a  pupil  of  Bann  and 
Dumont  A  few  of  his  works  are  ''Nyssia  ao  bais" 
In  the  Palais  Pomp^isa  at  Paris;  "PsyehC"  la  the 
Mus£e  dn  LuxenAonrg:  "L* adolescence,'^  "L'idylle," 
"Amsione  Taincue,"  "Hignon,"  "Agar  et  IsmaSI," 
and  "La  dense"  on  the  facades  of  Le  Cirque;  and 
numerous  statues  for  public  buildings. 

AEEB8,  BENJAUm  PATTL  (1825-1861).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  in  Westbrook,  Me.  It  is  said 
that  the  character  of  Kenyon  in  Hawthorne's  ifarUs 
Fa«n  ia  drawn  after  Akers.  Among  his  noted  mtrka 
are  "Una  and  the  Lion,"  "Milton,"  "The  Dead 
Pearl  Diver,"  "Isaiah,"  and  bnats  and  medallions  tit 
Longfellow,  Edward  Everett,  and  Ssm  Houston. 

ALABD.  JEAN  DELPHZN  (1815-1888).  A  Frendt 
violinist;  bom  in  Bayonne.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Habe- 
neck  and  F^tis;  succeeded  Baillot  as  first  violiniat  te 
the  king  (1840):  profeeaor  of  the  violin  at  the  Paria 
Conservatory  (1843-1875);  Sarasato  was  one  ot  his 
pupils;  represented  the  modem  Preadi  sdwot  ot  violin 
playing;  wrote  several  compositions  and  an  feol*  4m 
violon  used  in  the  Conservstory. 

ALABZ,  JULES  (1814-1891).  A  French  composer; 
born  in  Mantua,  Italy;  was  educated  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory;  musical  director  at  the  Th6fttre  dee 
Italiens,  Paris ;  wrote  iio»amondo,  an  opera ;  La  ri- 
demption,  an  oratorio;  Sardawipale,  an  opera;  La  votx 
Aumatns;  and  LoeanAa  OratU,  an  op^ra-bouffe. 

AUUZ,  JEAN,  or  LE  BOUAIN  (1786-1864).  A 
French  historical  painter;  born  at  Bordeaux;  a  pnpQ  of 
Vincent  and  Gn6rin;  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Borne 
(1815):  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Bome 
(1847-1850):  a  member  of  the  Institute  (1851).  His 
chief  works  include  "Pandora  brought  from  Heaven  by 
Mercury' '  In  the  Palace  of  St.  Chrad  until  destroyed  In 
1870,  "Burisl  of  Our  Lord"  at  Notre  Dane  do 
Loretto  at  Parii,  and  20  paiatlnn  in  mwnv  91 
Temillw, 
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AIAAKI,  EMMA,  or  MABZB  LOXTUB  OEOIXU 
BlOU  UUBUNBdBB  (1851-  ).  A  Canftdiui 
dramatic  aopruo;  bora  at  Ohambly,  near  Uontreal; 
studied  under  Dnprei  at  Paris  and  Lamport)  at  Uilan; 
made  her  d^but  as  Amina  in  La  tonnambvXa  at  MeHioa 
(1870) ;  has  noK  In  opera  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  and  America  aa  Seota  in  the  Flying  Dvtehma,n, 
EUaabeth  in  Ttmnh&uttr,  Elaa  in  Lahmgrin,  Uarpie- 
rita,  Laeia,  Uignon,  CMislia,  and  Isolde;  also  In  ora- 
torio; nurried  Enwt  Qye  of  London  (18T8). 

{ttt-hah'net),  FBAK0E800  (1578-1660). 
An  Italian  painter  of  the  Carracci  school;  bom  at  Bo- 
logna; follower  of  Ouido  Reni,  sometimes  staled  "the 
Anacreon  of  painting"  on  account  of  his  leaning  to  the 
classical;  opened  an  academy  in  Rome,  where  much  of 
his  best  work  is  to  be  seen.  Thia  inciadea  frescoes  of 
scenes  from  Ovid  in  the  Torlonia  Palace;  "Four  Sea- 
sons" in  the  Borghese  Oallerr  st  Borne:  "(Topida 
Dancing"  and  10  others  In  Dresden;  "Cupid  Dis- 
anned,'^  "The  ToUrt  of  Veniu,"  ud  18  others  In  the 
LouTre. 

ALBANI,  KATTHIAS,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
(flonrisbed  about  16fl0).  Famous  Swiss  violin  makers; 
lived  in  TrroL  Those  inatruments  made  by  the  yonugar 
between  uie  years  1702  and  1700  are  oooaidered  by 
many  to  be  the  equals  of  thoM  by  AmatL 

ALBAUOH,  JOKV  W.  (1887-  ).  An  American 
actor  iwd  manager;  bom  at  Baltimore;  first  appeared 
as  Bmtns  In  BnUxu  or  the  Fall  of  TargviTi,  at  Bsltt- 
more,  managed  by  Joseph  Jefferson  (1855) ;  best  known 
impersonation  was  Louis  ZI.;  msnaeer  since  1S6S  of 
theaters  in  St.  lionis.  New  Orleans,  Albany,  Washington, 
and  Baltimore;  retired  from  the  stage  (1899)  and  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  •  noted  itou  farm  near  Waah- 
Ington. 

ALBBBT  (Fr.  pron.  a^Mr').  BUGBIIB  FUKOIS 
OKABIfiB  S'  (1864-  }.  A  British  plsniat  and 
composer;  bom  »C  Glasgow;  pupil  of  Lisst;  ranlu 
among  the  most  eminent  pianists  of  the  world:  espo- 
dally  noted  for  his  interpretations  of  Bach  and  Beetno- 
TOi ;  composed  a  saite,  symphony,  two  qaartets  for 
strings,  Bongs,  pianoforte  composition^  ana  the  operas 
Dar  Jtubtn,  QhUmonda,  Oemot,  Die  A.hrti»e,  and  Aain, 

ALBEBT,  HEIBBXOa  (1804-1651).  A  Oerman 
compoaer;  bom  in  Saxony;  inatmmental  In  developing 
the  present  form  of  the  German  Litd-.  organist  in  the 
cathedral  at  Konigaberg  (1629);  published  eight  books 
of  ariaa;  a  coUectlon  of  chorals,  arias,  and  Lied§r  for 
one  or  two  Toioas.  His  hymn  tnnee  are  still  popular 
and  much  used. 

AISEBTZ,  LBONE  BATTISTA  DBOIJ  (1404- 
1472).  An  Italian  architect  and  writer;  born  in 
Venice;  leader  of  the  second  phase  of  early  Italian 
Renaisaance  architecture  both  in  theory  and  practice; 
engaged  in  rebuilding  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican. 
,  Among  his  works  is  the  facade  of  Bt.  Francis  at  Rimini. 
He  wrote  D«  Re  Aedifieataria,  the  first  great  work  on 
architecture. 

ALBEBTXNBXAJ,  MABIOTTO  (1474-1515).  An 
Italian  painter;  bom  In  Florence;  friend  and  colleagae 
of  Fra  Bartoiommeo,  with  whom  he  studied  under 
Coaimo  Roselli.  His  works  are  a  splendid  "Visitation" 
at  UIBii,  a  "Holy  Family"  at  Pitti,  and  an  "Annun- 
ciation" at  the  Academy  in  Florence;  with  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo  he  produced  an  "Assumption"  at  Berlin  and 
a  "Last  Judgment"  In  Ilarence. 

ALBOm,  MABIBTTA  (1S23-I804).  An  Italian 
contralto;  born  at  Ci^sena;  next  to  Malibran  the  great- 
est contralto  of  the  nineteenth  i^enlury;  sang  >n  all  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe  (1846  1847);  in  rivalry 
with  Jenny  Lind  at  Covent  Oarden,  in  London.  Her 
voice  had  a  compass  of  two  and  one  half  octaves, 
ranging  as  high  as  meiio- soprano.  poBBesaing  power, 
■weetnees.  fullness,  and  flexibility.  Her  last  appear- 
ance in  opera  was  at  Munich  (1872). 

ALBBSOHTSBEBOEB,  JOHAHIT  GEOBO  (1786- 
1S09).  An  Austrian  musician;  one  of  the  most  learned 
contrapuntists  of  his  agn ;  court  organist  (1772) ; 
kapellmeister  at  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  (1792) ;  Uught 
Bevtnoven,  Hummel,  Uoscheles,  Seyfried,  and  WeigL 

ALOAMBHBS  (about  440  B.  0.).  An  Athenian 
aeulplor;  a  reputed  pupil  of  Phidias.  His  great  work. 
was  the  "Aphrodite  m  the  Garden"  st  Athuia. 

ALOOTS,  MAT  (1840-1879).  An  AmerlcMi  art- 
let;  dnngliter  of  Anna  Bronson  Aleott;  bom  at  Oon- 
flOM,  llass.;  studied  at  the  Boston  Sdiool  of  Deelgn 


and  under  "Kng,  Dr.  Bimmer,  Hunt,  Tautier,  Tcdia- 
ston,  and  HflHaF.  Her  copies  of  Turner  vera  mudi 
praiied  by  Ruskin. 

ALDEGBBTBB,  BBXNBXOR  <1502-abont  1S83). 
A  Oennan  painter  and  ennaver;  called  "the  Atttteait 
Dtlrer  of  Weatphalla."    His  fine  enjmTlnga  hielnde 

S>rtraita  of  Lntner,  Uriandithon,'  and  John  of  Leyden. 
is  beat  paintings  are  the  "Portrait  of  a  Tonng  Han" 
at  Vienna  and  a  "Resurrection"  at  Prague. 

ALDBIDOS,  IRA  FBEDESIOK  (about  1810-1867). 
The  African  Roscius"  ;  a  colored  tragedian,  said  to 
have  been  bora  a  slave  st  Belair,  Hd.  Others  said 
he  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Senegal ;  made  bia  d4bnt 
st  the  Royalty  Theatre.  London,  as  Othello;  also  played 
Aaron  in  Titv  Andronicue,  Zanga,  Oroaembo,  BmIs, 
and  others;  played  Othello  to  Ednrnnd  Kean's  lago  in 
Belfast;  won  great  iaeeeig  and  many  daeoratknu  from 
royalty  In  Europe. 

ALEXASDEB,  JOHV  WRITB  (1856-  ).  An 
American  portrait  and  figure  painter;  bora  in  AUe^eny 
City,  Fa.;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  llnnieh 
and  nnder  Frank  Duvanedc;  oaa  attained  the  higheet 
rank  In  America.  Bis  works  include  numerous  por- 
tratti  in  private  European  and  American  coDeciioM; 
portrait  of  Walt  Whitman  in  the  HetmpoUtsn  Hueenm 
at  New  York:  "The  Pot  <rf  Basil"  In  the  Boston  ICn- 
senm;  "In  the  OafA"  In  the  ntiladel|dtia  Academy; 
"Ls  femme  roee"  in  the  Caraegle  Gallery  at  Pitu- 
bnrg;  "The  Oreen  Bow"  In  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris; 
and  six  mnral  decorations  in  the  Oongreesional  Library 
at  Waahington. 

AXAABDI,  ALBSSAHDBO  (159B-ieU).  An  Ital- 
ian sculptor  and  architect;  bora  at  Bologna;  studied 
painting  under  Csmcci  and  sculpture  witn  OonventuL 
Next  to  Benin!  he  was  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tive of  the  Baroque  schooL  His  chief  voAs  fere  Saint 
Philip  Neri  at  Bologna;  the  tomb  of  Leo  XI.  at 
Saint  Peter's;  the  largest  slto-rllievo  In  the  world  in 
Saint  Peter's,  representing  Attils's  retreat  from  Rome. 

ALLAH,  DAVID  (1744-1796).  A  Scottish  painter; 
bora  at  Alloa;  went  to  Rome  (1764-1777);  gaued  the 
gold  medal  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  (or  the  beat  hie- 
torical  composition  (1778),  "Origin  of  Painting";  re- 
turned to  London  and  painted  portraUa  (1777) ; 
removed  to  Edinburgh  (1780);  suecMded  Bandman  aa 
head  of  the  Traateea'  Aeademr  (1786);  fOutntad 
Allan  Bamsay'l  GentU  Shepherd.  Ha  axoidled  In  ha- 
morons  domestic  subjects. 

ALLAH.  BIB  WILXIAX   (1782-1850).    A  Sootdi 

S sinter;  bora  in  Eldinburgh;  studied  there  and  in  Lon- 
on;  went  to  St.  Petersburg  (1S05)  and  traveled  in 
Russia. and  Turkey;  returned  to  Scotland  (1314)  and 
took  up  historical  subjects,  sacfa  as  "John  Knox  Ad- 
monishing Queen  Hary,"  "Queen  Hair  Signing  Her 
Abdication,"  "Death  <»  Begent  Hurray,"  wluehgained 
him  an  A.  B.  A.,  "Poliu  Exilu  on  Thdr  way  to 
Siberia,**  "The  Hooriah  Love-LMter,"  vUA  alined 
him  a  seat  In  the  Royal  Academy,  "A  Slave-Kauet  In 
Oonetantinople,"  "The  Battle  ol  Preetonpana,"  "Wa- 
terloo." bought  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  many 
others. 

AT.T.HB.  ANDRE  JOSEPH  (1845-  ).  A  French 
■enlptor;  bora  at  Tonlon;  a  pnpQ  of  Daatan,  GuiHaame, 
and  Caveller  at  Paria;  obtained  the  Grand  Prii  de 
Bome  (1889).  Among  his  best  known  works  m  "HA- 
enbe  et  Polydore,"  "Salnte  OSdIe/*  "La  tenUtlon." 
"L'4loquen<^e,"  "Jeanne  d'Are  k  Oomrfo^,"  and  the 
statnes  of  Jean  Bullant  and  Jean  Gonjon  on  the  fagade 
of  the  HAtel  de  ViUe  at  Paris. 

ALLEGBI.  OBE(X>BIO  (about  1586  1653).  An 
Italian  composer;  bora  In  Bome;  studied  under  Kanlnl 
and  was  a  friend  of  Paleatrina;  in  the  choir  of  the 
Sistine  Chapd  at  Bome;  one  of  the  earilest  eompoaen 
for  stringed  instraments:  wrote  the  Uieerere  (or  two 
diolrs.  It  is  rendered  annual  y  on  Good  Friday  at  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  This  ie  the  work  which  Hosart  at  14 
wrote  (rom  memory  aftor  hearing  It  twice.  Allegrl  la  n 
link  between  the  Soman  and  Neapolitan  periods  of 
Italian  music. 

ALLEN,  PEED  BOVET  (1845-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can Congrentional  clergyman  and  author ;  bora  at 
Lyme,  N.  H,;  took  poet  graduate  courses  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Paris;  held  pastorates  in  Boston,  WoUas- 
ton,  Ablngten,  and  Boeklaad;  fonnded  and  edited  the 
Lawrence  (Haas.)  Eaifie;  Invented  the  first  photo- 
gravure platea  for  art  reprodnctlon  made  in  Amerieaj 
wrote  Maeterpteeee  e/  Modem  Oemwin  Art.  Beeai* 
Oerman  Art,  and  Orand  Modem  PaijaSkM.  ,^  ,^  I  ^ 
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AUSJSt,  THOBUS  (1849-  ).  An  American  anl- 
mftl  and  landscape  painter:  born  Is  St.  Louia,  Mo.; 
Studied  at  Dasseidorf:  atodio  for  matur  yeara  In  Boa* 
ton,  Uaaa.;  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Artiata 
(1880);  aaaociate  of  the  Natlonw  Acadei^  of  Dealn 
(1884) ;  one  of  the  board  of  Jndgea  at  the  World'*  Fair 
il89S);  chief  worka  are  '^'O'er  all  tho  HilH^  ia 
Beat,"  "Uaplehnrat  at  Noon,"  and  "ToUen  of  the 
Plain." 

AXI;EN,  viola  (ISST-  ).  An  American  ae- 
trees;  daughter  of  the  actor  0.  Leslie  Allen.  When  15, 
■he  appeared  in  Etmeralda  at  the  Hadison  Sgaare 
Garden,  New  York  (1882);  played  later  with 'John 
IfcOuIIough,  Tommaso  Salvini,  Lawreace  Barrett,  Jo- 
aeph  JefferMm,  and  W,  J.  Florence;  was  at  the  Empire 
Theatre,  New  York  (lS9&-18g7)  In  The  Xtuqueradera 
and  Under  tht  Red  Mobe.  In  1698  she  made  a  great 
ancoeaa  aa  Olory  IJuayle  in  Hall  Caino's  TA«  OkrUHan, 
and  in  1900  with  In  the  Palaee  of  the  Stng  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford  and  Ziorimer  Stoddard. 

AlUnnr,  EDWARD  (15B6-1626).  An  Enslish  ac- 
tor, manager,  and  founder  of  Dutwicb  College;  bom  in 
St.  Botolpn,  jtiat  out  of  London;  went  on  the  Btsge 
■hortly  befors  Sbakospeare  came  from  Stratford.  Hii 
greatest  sneceases  were  as  the  Jew  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of 
JfoUo,  Tambvriane,  and  Faustns.    He  owned  serenu 

filayhonaea:  was  an  aaaociate  of  Philip  Henslowe,  a 
rfend  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  a  patron 
of  Dekker. 

AIJiONOE',  AnOTTSTE  (1833-  ).  A  French 
landscape  artist ;  bom  in  Paris ;  studied  under  L^n 
Cogniet;  strong  in  charcoal  landscapes  and  in  oil.  His 
best  chsFcoat  is  "Moulin  de  Girry"  and  his  oils  are 
Tiawa  on  the  Somme. 

ALLOBI,  AlfSaAlTDBO  (1535-1607).  An  Italian 
painter  of  the  later  Florentine  school;  a  nephew  and 

¥apil  of  Bronsino;  employed  on  public  buildings  of 
uscany;  wrote  for  artists  a  treatise  on  onat^miy, 

ALLOBI,  0BI8T0FAK0  (15T7-ie21).  An  Italian 
painter;  son  and  pupil  of  Alessandro  AHorl.  His  most 
cdebrated  work  is  "Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holo- 
femes"  in  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence.  Beplicss  of  it 
ar«  tn  Tisnna  and  the  Dfflii.  Other  works  are  "Saint 
Jnllan"  in  the  Pitti  Palace  and  "Isabella  of  Aragon 
Fleading  with  Cftarles  VIU."  In  the  Lonm 

ALLSrON,  WASHINOTOH  (1779-1848).  An  Amer- 
ican painter;  bom  in  Waccaaav,  8.  0.:  waa  graduated 
from  Harvard   (1800) ;  earliest  art  InflnoDoea  from 

Pine,  the  portrait  artist,  and  Ma1bon«,  the  miniature 

g sinter;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  where 
enjamin  West  was  president;  then  at  the  Louvre  and 
in  Italy;  was  assaciated  with  Vanderlyn,  Thorwaldsen, 
and  Coleridge;  spent  four  years  in  Rome  and  returned 
to  America  (1609);  soon  went  to  London,  where  he 
painted  and  exhibited  with  success.  Among  his  im- 
portant worka  are  "The  Dead  Uan  BeviTed"  in  the 
Fennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  "St.  Peter 
Liberated  by  the  Angels,"  "Uriel  in  the  Sun,"  and 
"The  Prophet  Jeremiah"  In  Yale  College;  his  un- 
flnisbed  "Belshauar's  Feast"  In  Boston;  and  many 
smaller  works. 

AIHA-TADEHA  (ahl'ma  lah'd«-ma).  SIB  LAT- 
BEKOE  (1836-  ).  An  eminent  painter;  Dutch  by 
birth,  Belgian  by  training,  and  English  by  adoption; 
bom  In  West  Friesland;  stndied  under  Wappers  and 
Leys  at  Antwerp.  His  work  depicts  life  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  Oreeks  and  Romans.  '  'Roman  Ama- 
tenr,"  "Pyrrhic  Dance,"  "The  Roses  of  Heliogaba- 
luB,"  "Spring,"  "The  Conversion  of  Paula,"  and 
"Thermae  Antoninianae"  are  among  his  most  impor- 
tant; member  of  the  Boyat  Academy  (1879)  and 
knighted  in  1899. 

ALTDOBFEB  (aAIt'dor-/«r),  AIiBBEOHT  (1488- 
1588).  A  Bavarian  painter  and  engraver;  celebrated 
pictures  are  "The  Tictory  of  Alexander  at  Arbela," 
"Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  and  "Susanna  at  uie 
Bath,"  beaides  over  100  works  on  eopper.  He  was 
also  k  practical  ardiltect. 

ALtnnro,  niooolo,  or  nidoolo  da  foxigho, 

or  N1000L0  DX  UBEBATOBB  (aboot  1480-1602). 
An  Italian  painter  of  the  early  Renaissance  and  founder 
of  the  Umbrian  school;  bom  in  Follgno;  a  pupil  of 
Benozso  OoisoU;  chief  works  ore  "Enthroned  Ma- 
donna" and  seven  others  ia  the  Brera,  "Coronation 
of  the  Virgin"  In  the  Vatican,  the  "Annonclation"  at 
Pantj^  and  numerous  altarplecea. 

ALTABBE,  AISEBX  BATITOHB  (I860*  ).  A 
fk«A  oparatie  tenor;  bom  at  Bordsanz;  modeal 


oondnetor  In  the  array;  studied  at  the  coooerratory  In 
Paris;  sang  at  the  Paris  Op^ra  (1892)  and  became 
leading  tenor  there;  at  Covent  Garden,  London  (1898) ; 
Tisitef  tha  United  States  (1898.  1889,  and  1900).  Hia 
repertoire  indodes  over  45  operas. 

ALVABEZ,  JOSE  (1768-1827).  A  Spanish  sculp- 
tor; bom  at  Priego,  Cordova;  was  a  stone  mason  with 
his  father;  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Granada;  gained 
the  highest  priaa  at  the  Academy  of  Son  Fernando 
(1709);  studied  in  Psris;  removed  to  Borne,  where  be 
gained  the  friendship  of  Oanova  and  Thorwaldsen.  His 
chief  works  are  a  "Oanymede,"  bas-rellefa  on  the 
Quirinal  in  Borne,  and  his  colossal  group  "The  Defetua 
of  Saragossa"  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid. 

ALVABT,  MAX.  or  ACHEHBAOH  (1858-1898).  A 
famous  dramatic  tenor;  bora  at  Diisaddorf;  son  of 
Andreas  Actaenbach,  the  great  painter;  studied  with 
Lamperti  and  Julius  Stockhausen  of  Frankfort;  mode 
his  d£but  at  Weimar  (1882)  in  StradeUa;  appeared  as 
Jos£  in  Carmen  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  (1884)  and  remained  for  Ave  years.  His 
finest  r61es  were  hoge  in  Dae  Rketngold  and  Siegfried; 
sang  Siegfried  for  the  hnndredth  time  in  1895. 

AUADEO.  OIOVAHSI  ANTONIO  (about  1447-1552). 
An  Italian*  sculptor  and  architect;  bom  at  Pavia.  His 
chief  work  is  the  (3olleooi  Chapel  at  Bergamo,  with  iu 
baa-reliefa  and  Btatnary.  He  was  the  dilet  of  the 
Lombard  sculptors  and  ola  work  combinea  the  a^lea  of 
the  Hiddle  Ages  with  the  earty  Benalssanoo. 

AHATI  (1520-abont  1700).  An  eminent  ItoUan 
family  of  violin  makers  who  lived  at  Cremona.  It  con- 
sisted of  AKDBEJutbe  founder  of  the  Cremona  sefaool 
of  violin  makers;  NICOLA,  his  younger  brother,  made 
basses ;  ANTONIO  and  QEBONIUO  were  sons  of 
Andrea;  BIOOLA.  (1598-1684),  Oeronlmo's  aon,  was 
the  moat  eminent  of  the  famiqr  and  t««^  AntOBio 
Stradivari  and  Gnameri.  The  family  ended  with  Oe- 
ronimo,  the  son  of  Nicola. 

AHBBUNO.  FBIEDBIOH  (1808-1887).  An  Ans- 
trion  painter;  born  at  Vienna;  studied  at  Vlefina,  Lon- 
don, Peris,  and  Monich;  went  to  Rome  In  1831;  most 
Important  Austrian  portrait  pdUiter,  his  portraits  anm- 
bering  more  than  1000. 

AHES,  JOSEPH  (1816-1872).  An  American  por- 
trait painter;  bora  in  Roxbury.  n.  H.;  studied  at  Rome, 
where  he  psinted  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  IX.;  worked 
at  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  New  York;  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (1870).  Among  hia 
best  portraits  are  those  of  Emerson,  Bachd,  Bistori, 
Clarence  H.  Seward,  Webst«r,  Choate,  and  President 
Feltan  of  Harvard.  His  "Death  of  Webster"  is  one 
of  his  best  ideal  subjects. 

AHMAKATI,  BABTOLOMKEO  (1511-1592).  An 
Italian  sculptor  and  architect;  bora  at  Settignano.  His 
chief  work  is  the  Santa  Trinitk  Bridge  at  FlOTSnee; 
architect  in  Florence  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 

AJCBIfB,  SAMUEL  (1791-1849).  A  German  en- 
graver; bora  at  Schinsaach,  Switserland.  His  great 
works  are  "Alexander's  Triumphal  Procession"  after 
Thorwaldsen,  "Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Arta," 
"Burial  of  Christ,"  and  several  "Madonnas"  of  Ra- 
phael. 

ABDEBSON,  ALEXAimEB  (1775-1870).  The  ear- 
liest American  wood  engraver;  born  in  New  York  City. 
His  best  known  work  is  40  illustrations  of  Shake* 
speare's  works  and  cuts  for  Webster's  SpeUing  Book. 

ANDERSON,  ICABT  ABTOHTETTB,  or  UBS.  NA- 
VABBO  (1859-  ).  An  American  actress;  bora  at 
Sacramento,  Cel.;  first  appearance  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  as 
Juliet  (1875);  played  with  success  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  until  1889,  when  she  retired;  played  Bosa- 
lind,  Juliet,  Bianca,  Julia  in  Tht  Bunehhiek,  Evadne, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Pauline,  GaUtea,  Clarice  in  Comedy  and 
Tragedy,  PorUtenia,  and  Perdita  In  A  Wiitier'e  Tote. 

ANDREA  DI  VOOLINO  or  ANDBBA  PI8AH0 
(1270-about  1S49).  An  Italian  architect  and  scnlptar: 
bora  at  Pisa;  tiie  third  great  artist  of  the  Pisan  adiool, 
then  the  leading  school  of  Italy.  His  great  work  Is  the 
sculptured  brass  doors  of  the  baptiatery  of  Florenca^ 
never  anrpused  aa  an  example  of  OoUiie  MolptaTt;  the 
chief  designer  of  tho  cathedral  at  Orrieto. 

ANDBSIHt,  FBAKOESOO  (lived  about  1«1«).  An 
Italian  comedian  and  author.  He  led  a  troupe  of  Mton 
of  great  reputctioa  In  Italy  and  Fnnot;  vnti  £• 
ftnmirs  del  tfopttme  Jp— enls. 
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ARDSEINI.  aiOVASNI  BATTISTA  <16T8-kboat 
1650).  An  ItalisD  comedian  and  author ;  ion  of  Fran- 
cesco and  Isabellft  Andreini;  born  at  Florence;  v«nt  to 
Paris  during  tJie  reipi  of  Louia  XIII.,  where  he  gained 
Kreat  distinction  in  acting  lovers'  r&les.  Hii  most  noted 
work  is  a  religious  drama.  L'Adamo,  from  which,  U 
is  said.  HiKoB  obtained  several  seeaes  in  Paniigt 
Lott. 

ANDRE nn,  ISABBXIiA  (1562-1604).  A  popular 
Italian  actress  and  author ;  born  in  Padua :  wif«  of 
iS-ancesco  and  mother  of  Giovanni.  Her  acting  won 
greater  fame  than  her  husband's,  with  whom  she 
plajred.  At  her  death  a  medal  with  the  inacription 
"Aeterna  Fama"  was  struck  in  honor  of  her  brilliant 
acting  and  Iwautiful  character.  Her  writinns  include 
a  number  of  Irrieal  poems  and  the  paatoral  drama, 
Mirlilla. 

AHEBIO,  FEUCE  (about  15601630).  An  Italian 
composer  of  sacred  rauaic  succeeding  Palestrina  as  com- 
poser (or  the  papal  chapel,  1594-1602.  His  works 
include  six  books  of  madrigals,  two  of  hvmns,  "Be- 
Bponaoria"  for  H0I7  Week,  and  litanies.  His  unpub- 
lished compositions  are  preserved  in  various  museums. 

AHEBIO.  aiOVAmn  FBANOESOO  (1567-about 
1620).  A  brother  of  the  preceding.  He  was  ap- 
pointed nwtln  to  Sigismnnd  III,,  king  of  Poland 
ri606>:  to  the  catbedriil  ef  Verona  (1611);  at  Church 


"oratorio"  is  said  to  have  developed,  and  ke  is  called 
"The  Father  of  Oratorio."  Several  of  bis  masses  and 
other  compoutions  are  now  used.  His  brother  Paolo 
(  -1563),  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  contrapuntists 
of  his  time.  He  was  maeatro  di  eapetta  at  the  Church 
of  San  Oiovanni.  Hia  compositions  are  used  at  the 
present  time. 

AN8DELL,  BICHAED  (1815-1885).  An  English 
painter  of  jcenre  and  animal  pictures;  born  at  Liverpool. 

AHTHEHIUS  <!  -534).  A  Greek  mathematician 
and  architect;  born  at  Tralles.  in  Lfdia,  Asia  Minor. 
With  Isidore  of  Uiletus  he  built  for  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople 
(532-637)  :  one  of  the  greatest  buildings  in  architectural 
hiatonr.  He  may  on  this  account  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  developed  Bysantine  style  of  architecture. 
He  wrote  many  treatises  uniting  archi lecture  and 
theoretical  mathematics  like  the  Greeks,  but  dilferii^ 
trom  the  Bomana.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
remain. 

AHTIPHILUS  (about  880  B.  0.).  A  Greek  painter 
of  Egyptian  birth;  lived  at  the  court  of  the  first  Ptol- 
emy; paint«d  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander  before 
the  arrival  of  Apelles,  who  became  his  rival, 

AHTOSOLSKZ.  ICABX  BCATVETSVITOH  (1842- 
1902).  A  Buasian  sculptor:  born  at  Vilna  of  poor 
Jewish  parents;  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Artt 


AsGiLS.   By  Fra  AMOiuca 
From  mural  decorations  In  the  Convent  of  San  Harco. 


of  the  Madonna  (1613-1620).  His  works  form  a  Taiy 
long  list,  consisting  of  all  the  usual  forms  of  sacred 
mnaic.    He  used  very  fantastic  titles. 

AHOBI/ZOO.  FBA  (1387-1455).  A  gifted  Italian 
painter  who  passed  bis  life  in  a  convent.  His  paintinga 
of  religions  subjects  are  of  a  high  order,  and  show 
great  beauty  and  skill.  Among  the  beat  of  these  Is  hia 
"Last  Judgment"  in  the  Florentine  Acsdemy;  the 
"Coronation  of  the  Virgin" ;  frescoes  at  the  Convent  of 
San  Uareo,  where  there  is  also  a  large  "Crucifixion": 
the  celebrated  "Madonna,"  surrounded  by  aainta  and 
angela.  in  the  UHizi;  and  several  deri»ations  in  the 
Vatican.  He  is  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  painters  in 
the  transition  from  the  Kiddle  Ages  to  the  Benaiaaance. 

ANGLIK,  MABOABET  (1876-  ).  A  Canadian 
actress;  born  at  Ottawa,  Canada;  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
T.  W.  Anglin,  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
studied  at  the  Empire  Dramatic  School  of  Acting  in 
New  York  City;  made  her  d^but  in  Shenandoah  in  New 
York  in  1894;  played  Roxane  with  Richard  Mansfield 
in  Cyrano  de  Btrgerae,  Mimi  in  Tht  Only  Wav,  Mrs. 
Dane  in  Jfra,  Dane't  Defence.  Mabel  Vaughn  in  The 
WildernetM,  and  in  1907  in  The  Oreat  Divide;  in  1908 
she  went  to  Australia,  meeting  with  si^al  success;  in 
1909  and  1910  placing  the  title  r6le  m  The  Awaken- 
ing of  H^na  Ritekie,  in  which  she  was  highly  praised. 

AKIHUCOIA.  OIOVAMNX  (about  1490-1571).  An 
Italian  composer  of  sacred  music ;  born  in  Florence. 
He  was  tTiaettro  di  eapetta  at  the  Vatican  in  1555, 
where  he  composed  the  Laudi  which  were  sung  at  the 
closing  of  the  regular  service  for  the  young  people  of 
the    congregation    of    the    Oratorr.    From    thi*  th« 


at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  won  prises.  Hia  famous 
statue,  "Ivan  the  Terrible,"  won  for  him  fame,  a  seat 
in  the  Academy,  and  the  favor  of  the  czar  Alexander 
II.;  settled  in  Paria  and  became  a  ehevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

ANXOHSLLO  DA  HBSSZBTA  (about  1447-1498), 
An  Italian  painter  of  the  Benaiaaance;  bom  atUeasina. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  introducer  of  oil  painting 
into  Italy,  tiie  secret  of  which  he  learned  in  Flanders. 
His  diief  works  are  a  "Salvator  Hnndi"  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  London,  a  "Crucifixion"  Is  the 
Antwerp  Gallery,  and  numerona  portraits. 

APELI^S  (a-pel'lee«)  (fourth  century  B.  C).  The 
mast  celebrated  painter  of  ancient  times;  probably  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor;  studied  at  Ephesus;  went  to 
Macedonia,  where  he  painted  the  portratta  of  Philip, 
and  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  whom  he  frequentlypainted, 
as  Alexander  would  sit  to  no  other  artist.  Hia  most 
famous  portrait  represented  Alexander  wielding  the 
thunderbolt.  His  other  noted  works  were  either  mvth- 
ologlcal  or  allegorical.  Including  "Anadyomene,"  '  Ar- 
temis Snrrounded  by  Maidens,"  and  "Slander";  of  the 
latter  Lncian  i^res  a  deacription  aaid  to  have  inspired 
Botticelli,  DUrer,  and  -  others.  He  returned  to  Asia, 
where  most  of  hia  celebrated  works  were  found.  Hia 
accurate  drawing  and  fine  coloring  are  described  as 
remarkable.  His  daily  practice  in  drawing  was  so 
intense  it  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  proverb,  "Nulla  dies 
sine  lines." 

APOLLODOBUS  (1)  (fifth  century  B.  C).  An  Athe- 
nian painter;  said  to  have  introduced  the  effects  of  li^t 
and  Miade  in  place  of  flat  color  used  bs^Juy  predecesaon. 
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(i)  A  celebrated  srchitect  of  the  second  century 
A.  I>.,  who  built  the  Forum  of  Trajan  »nd  other  works 
In  Rome.  Severe  criticism  of  the  emperor  Trsjftn's 
plans  caused  his  banishment  and  death. 

ABOHEB,   BELLE,   or   ARABTtT.Ti*    8.  WHOLE 

<1B60-1900).  An  American  actreu;  bom  at  Easton, 
Pa.;  made  her  d^bnt  fn  Washington,  D.  0.,  with  Wil- 
liam Flocence  in  The  Uightj/  DoUar;  played  in  Pinafore, 
Baiel  Sirke,  and  with  Sothem  as  Rose  in  Lord  CAum- 
by;  supported  BaMoi;  was  Haid  Uarian  in  Tennyson's 
Fcrtttert;  after  a  period  of  retirement  was  leading 
woman  for  Sol  Smith  Russell. 

AEOEEB,  FBEDEBIO  <1838-1&01).  An  Anglo- 
American  organist;  bom  at  Oxford,  England;  stadied 
at  London  and  Leipxig;  organist  at  Plymouth  Ohnrch, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (1880):  conductor  of  the  Boston  Ora- 
torio Society;  director  of  CamegU  Uuale  H«U  at  Pitt«- 
burg,  Pa.;  organist  of  the  (Anrch  of  the  AseensioB 
fhero  C1899);  founded  and,  for  a  time,  edited  the 
Kfi/Tuita  (1865);  wrote  many  compositions  for  the  or- 
gan uid  TA«  Orpan  and  Xht  ColUfe  OrnanUt. 


ABDBV.  BDWZK  BUiraBB  PBHBLETOV  (1864- 
iV'  An  American  aetor  and  manager ;  bom  In  St. 

Lontd,- Mo.;  joined  J.  W.  Keene's  Company  in  Chicago 
tr£!Vi'lt:d  with  his  own  company  and  wrote  hie 
o'Sjfk.pIayKr  trjcli  as  EagWa  Seat,  Barred  Ovt,  Ragtan't 

ASDm  iar-ite't9t),  LUIOI  (1822-1903).  An  liA- 
ijin  c«mpoi!jr  uad  musical  conductor;  conducted  opera 
nirui.f'  Mn:"'ris  New  York  and  London;  was  Patti's 
fuKlj^  conductor;  wrote  famous  waits  songs  sung  by 
fjHtJA4  tetiur  prima  donnas,  and  oompoMd  the  operas 
jf^SQWi        ^TigaaA;  aqd  Tk*  CortA; 

'ABI'ON  (atwut  700  B.  C).  A  famous  Greek  lute 
player.  lie^nd  says  that  on  returning  to  Oreece  from 
a  visit  to  Sicily  and  lower  Italy,  sailorB  plotted  to  rob 
and  murder  him.  On  being  permitted  to  try  his  skill 
once  more  before  death,  he  charmed  the  dolphins  ao 
that  they  swam  near  the  ship.  Arion  threw  himself 
upon  the  Iwek  of  one  of  them  and  was  safely  carried 
ashore. 

ABISTIDES  OF  THEBES  (fourth  century  B.  0.). 
A  Oreek  painter;  son  and  pupil  of  Nicomachus  and 
contemporaiT  of  ApeUes;  the  most  famous  ancient 
painter  of  the  sxpressions  of  the  mind  and  of  the  pas- 
aimia  of  men. 

ABIBTOXEHUB  (fourth  century  B.  CO-  The  great- 
est student  in  Greek  antiquity  of  the  science  of  music 
and  rhythm:  bora  at  Tarentura;  wrote  45S  treatises, 
aereral  of  which  were  on  mnsle.  Part  of  bis  flenento 
e/  Barmong  hsTe  beni  preserred. 

ABMXTAGE,  EDWABD  (1817-1896).  An  English 
painter;  born  In  London;  studied  in  Germany  and 
France;  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  whom  he  assisted  on  the 
famous  "H^micycle"  ;  chief  works  are  "Caesar's  First 
Invasion  of  Britain,"  s  prise  painting,  and  some  fres- 
coes in  St.  John's  (Roman  Catholic)  Church  in  London 
and  in  the  Hooaei  of  Parliament;  professor  of  painting 
at  (1876)  and  member  of  (187B)  the  Royal  Academy. 

ABHSTEAD,  HEITBT  HUGH  (1S28-  ).  An 
English  sculptor;  faroons  for  his  groups  on  the  Albert 
Memorial  at  London;  history  of  King  Arthur  and  Sir 
Galahad  in  carved  panels  in  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster; and  effigies  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  at  Winches- 
ter, Lo^  Tbynoe  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  others. 

ABUSTKOHO,  DAVID  iCAXTLAirD  (1837-  ). 
An  American  genre  painter  and  decorative  artist;  bom 
at  Newburg,  N.  T. ;  studied  at  Paris  and  Rome,  at 
which  latter  place  he  was  United  States  consul  general 
for  Italy  for  four  years;  director  of  the  American  art 
department  at  tfae  Paris  Exposition  (1878);  lives  in 
New  York. 

ABNB.  THOKAS  AVOUSTINE  (1710-1778).  An 
eminent  sngiisb  composer :  born  in  London;  studied  the 
violin;  wrote  an.  opera,  Rotamond;  a  comic  operetta, 
Tim  Tkmnh  or  th*  Opera  of  Opera*;  Comtw;  Rule 
Brttannia,  the  national  air,  first  given  in  the  masque  of 
Alfred;  two  oratorios,  Judith  and  AM;  a  number  of 
operas,  including  ArUacerxet;  and  many  glees,  songs, 
catches,  and  canons^  as  well  as  the  mnuc  for  Qarrick'a 
Ode  to  Bhakoipeare. 

ABHOLFO  DX  OAKBXO  (about  1232-1302).  An 
Italian  architect;  bora  at  Co  He,  Tvscany;  the  most 
•mlnent  Florentine  arcbiteet  of  the  (Gothic  style;  a  papU 


of  Hiccola  Piaano,  His  masterpieoe  fa  tlie  Obnrch  oC 
Santa  Oroce  at  Plorenee. 

AKNOtTLD,  SOPHIE  (1744-1803).  A  famooa  Frendi 
actress  and  singer;  bora  in  Paris  in  the  room  in  whidi 
Admiral  Ooligny  was  murdered.  For  21  years  (1757- 
1778)  sbe  was  the  most  popular  aing«r  In  Paris,  evs- 
cially  fn  Oluek's  IpUgenia  fn  Anlte. 

ABH0ULD-FLE8ST,  JEAKNE  (1819-1897).  A 
French  actress;  born  at  Uetz.  She  is  said  to  have 
created  58  rAles  during  ber  long  career.  Her  greatest 
sncceaaes  were  at  the  ComMie  Fran«aiae  in  the  later 
druaas  of  Emile  Avgier. 

ABTOIS,  JACOB  VAH  (161S-abont  1683).  A 
Flemish  landscape  painter  of  scenes  around  Bmsseta. 
The  best  specimens  of  his  work  are  in  the  galleries  at 
Madrid,  Brussels,  and  Vienna. 

ABTHPB.  JUUA.  or  IDA  LEWIS,  or  MBS.  B.  P. 
CHENEY  (1869-  ).  An  American  actress;  bom  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada;  studied  music  and  drama 
in  England;  appeared  in  New  Tork  In  The  Blaek 
Uaeqve;  in  London  with  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  as 
Rosamund  in  Bteket ;  with  Irving  and  Terry  to  Amer- 
ica <18d6);  brought  out  A  Lady  of  QjutUtw  in  New 
York  (1897)  ;  Rosalind  in  Ae  You  Like  It  at  WaUad's 
Theater  (1898)  ^  More  Than  Queen  at  tbe  Broadway 
(1899) ;  retired  through  illness  in  1900. 

ABUNDEL  (ar'un-del),  THOMAS  HOWABD,  EABL 

OF  (1592-1646).  Bom  in  Essex;  held  several  court 
offices.  First  English  art  collector;  his  valuable  books, 
works  of  fine  arts,  including  busts,  statues,  gems,  and 
inscribed  marbles  were  unrivaled.  The  most  widely 
known  yfbre  the  ABUNDEL  MABBLE8,  these  being 
a  collection  of  ancient  sattpturee  consistinir  of  37 
statues,  128  busts,  and  250  inscribed  stones,  which 
were  found  on  the  island  of  Paros  about  1610.  They 
were  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Petty,  purchased  by  Lord 
Amndel,  and  given  (1664-1667)  by  bis  grandson, 
Henry  Howard — afterward  Duke  of  Norfolk — to  tl» 
University  of  Oxford,  These  sculptures  contain 
inscriptions  in  the  Greek  tongue.  In  their  perfect 
state  they  evidently  contained  the  Parian  Cbronide. 
a  chronological  table  of  the  principal  events  of  Grecian 
history  from  the  time  of  Cecrops  (1582  B.  C.)  to  the 
archonship  of  Diognetue  (264  B.  C).  The  chronicle 
of  the  last  90  years  of  this  period  is  lost  and  the 
portion  still  extant  is  much  corroded  and  defac«d. 

ATHENODOBtrS  (first  century  B.  0.).  A  Greek 
sculptor  of  Rhodes;  one  of  the  famous  throe  who  pro- 
duced tbe  sUtne  of  "LaocoSn." 

ATTAVABTE  (about  1455-abont  1520).  A  Floren- 
tine artist  and  probably  tbe  rreatest  miniature  painter 
of  tbe  Italian  Renaissance.  His  beat  work  was  dona 
under  the  patronage  of  Matthias  Oorvinus,  king  of 
Hungary. 

AUBEB  (o-t'olr'),  DANIEL  FRANCOIS  ESPBIT 
(1782-1871).  A  famous  French  composer;  bora  at 
Caen;  founder  of  French  grand  opera:  best  known 
work,  the  opera  Fra  Diavolo ;  member  of  the  Academy 

(1829). 

AVQUB,  HEZEKIAH  (1791-1858).  An  American 
acniptor;  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Hia  best  work 
Is  the  statue  "Jepbttaa  and  His  Danghter"  In  tba 
TrumbuD  Oallerr  of  Tale  TTnirersUr. 

BACH,  HEIHBIOH  (ieiS-1691).  A  German  nm- 
sician;  bom  at  Amstadt;  father  of  Johann  Cbriatopb 
and  Johann  Michael. 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  (17S5-1T82).  A 
German  organist  and  composer;  bom  at  Leipilg;  son  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

BACH,    JOHANN  CHBISTOPH  (1613-1681).  A 

German  musician;  grandfather  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach. 

BACH,   JOHANN  CHBISTOPH  (1645-1693).  A 

German  mnsician;  born  at  Erfurt;  died  at  Arnatadt; 
an  uncle  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHBISTOPH  (1648-1708).  A 
noted  German  musician;  son  of  Heinrich  Badi;  court 
organist  at  Eisenach, 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHBISTOPH  (1671-1721).  A 
German  mnsician;  organist  at  Ohrdralf;  a  brother  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

BACH,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  (1685-17S0).  A 
celebrated  German  mnsician ;  bom  at  Eisenach.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  entered  the  Midiaelia  8<*<»1  at  LHatimif ; 
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fin«d  ncoflMi'relT  the  foHowint;  podtloni:  TioUnM  In 
tha  eoart  l»nd  at  W«iDUir;  orguitst  at  Anstadt;  or- 
Kuiiit  Kt  M tUUhaoHiL ;  court  orgaaiit  at  Weimar; 
lupeltmeiiter  at  Kfitheu;  cantor  at  the  ThomaB-Schule ; 
organ iflt  and  musical  director  in  two  churcliea  at 
li^pcic;  honorary  court  composer  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony;  honorary  kapellmeister  to  the  duke  of  Wels- 
■enfels;  the  author  of  much  magnificent  church  music, 
but  best  known  by  his  Prelude*  and  FugvM. 

BACH,  KABL  PBILZFP  EHANTTSIi  (1714-1TS8). 
A  distingnished  German  composer;  son  of  Johaun  Se- 
battlan  Bach;  bom  st  Weimar;  died  at  Hamburg; 
conrt  musician  to  Frederick  the  Qreat  (1740-1767); 
composer  of  piano  music  and  oratorios. 

BAOHB,  FBAHOIS  EDWABS  (1S38-1858).  An 
Znilish  Gompoaer;  bom  at  Birmingham. 

BAOKKUT'BEir,  I,ni)OLPH  (1681-1709).  A  Dotch 
marina  palnt«r  and  atcher;  bom  at  Emden,  in  East 
FrioUnd. 

BADimXSr,  SOBBBT  (about  1788-1794).  An 
EngUib  actor;  tlw  original  HoMs  in  the  School  for 
Seundit.    He  ettabliahed  an  aaylnm  for  disabled  a^ra. 

BAILX4)T,  PIEBBE  KABIE  FBAK0OZ8  DE  SALES 

(1771-1842).  A  French  Tiolinirt;  professor  of  the 
Tiolin  in  the  ConBerratory  of  Music  st  Paris  (1795); 
author  of  Mttkode  du  violon. 

BAZLLT.  AHTOINE  MIOOLAS  (1810-1892).  A 
Trench  architect;  appointed  architoet  to  the  Prendi 
gOTomment  in  1844.  Among  faia  works  ia  the  n«w 
Tribunal  de  Oommerco  st  Psns. 

BAILT,  EDWARD  HODGES  (1788-1887).  A  not«d 
En^iah  sculptor;  bom  at  Bristol. 

BASBB,  GEOBaS  AiraUSTTTS  (1821-1880).  An 
Amoriean  portrait  painter;  bora  in  New  York. 

BAUOHOV,  JEAN  JOSEPH  NIOOIAS  (1716- 
178S).    A  noted  Prench  engraver;  bom  st  Aries. 

BALPE.  UZOEAEL  WZLLtAH  (1808-1870).  A 
British  musician;  bom  in  Dublin;  died  at  Rowney 
Abbey,  in  Hertfordshire;  a  singer  of  some  note;  Tioliniet 
and  eomposar.  He  produced  several  operss,  the  most 
onnroaifnl  being  The  Bohemian  Qirl  (184S).  His  works 
Indudo  The  Maid  of  Artoie,  Joan  of  Are,  L'itoUe  de 
BivUle,  Sicilian  Bride,  and  II  taliemano. 

BAU^  THOIIAS  (ISig-  ).  An  American  sculp- 
tor;  bom  at  Chariestown,  Haas.  Amons  bis  works  are 
the  statna  of  Webster  (New  York)  and  "Emancl- 
p^lon"  (Washington) . 

BALTABD,  VIOTOB  (1805-1874).  A  French  ar- 
chitect; bora  in  Paris;  geveramental  architect  of  Paris; 
auUior  of  ifono^nipAl*  de  la  Tills  Midicie. 

BALTAUBm  or  BALTAOBBIHI  (about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  eontnry).  An  Italian  nosician; 
first  Tiolinist  of  Us  time  and  fonnder  of  the  modern 
baDoL 

BAVOO.  HANI  D'AHTOKIO  (abont  18T4-about 
1420).  A  Florentine  sculptor;  pupil  of  Donatello.  The 
Porta  della  Usndols,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Duomo, 
commenced  by  Niccols  d'Arezzo,  wss  completed  by 
Banco  (1408).  Many  of  his  works  are  abont  Or  San 
Uichele. 

EANDINEUJ,  BAETOLOUMEO  or  BAOOZO  (1488- 
1560).  An  Italian  painter  and  sculptor.  Among  his 
works  are  the  copy  of  the  "Laoeodn"  in  the  UBlii  and 
the  "Hercules"  of  the  Palasso  Vecehio.  He  sought  to 
rival  Uidielangelo. 

BABNAT,  LUDWIG  (1842-  ).  A  German  ac- 
tor; bom  at  Budspest,  Hungary.  He  has  played  chiefly 
in  German  cities.  His  principal  rfllea  are  Egmont, 
Essex,  Tell,  and  Acotta. 

BABNBT,  SIB  JOSEPH  (1838-1896).  An  Engllflh 
organist,  composer,  and  conductor;  appointed  instmctor 
of  music  at  Eton  College  (1875)  and  conductor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Unsio  (18SS),  He  composed  the 
oratorio  S^freAoA  and  many  songs  and  anthems. 

BABITBTT,  JOHN  (1802-1890).  An  English  mn- 
sieiu.;  bom  at  Bedford,  He  composed  numerous  songa 
and  operettas ;  devoted  his  later  years  to  vocal  training. 

BABBBTT,  LAWBEHOB  (18S8-I891).  An  Ameri- 
esB  actor;  bom  in  Patarson,  N.  J.  He  supported  Ur. 
Bniioo,  Ohulotta  Oushman,  Edwin  Booth,  and  other 
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eminent  aetcn.  He  served  sa  a  captain  In  tlM  SSth 
Hsasaehnsetta  Infantry  in  the  early  part  of  the  Olvil 
War.  Ijater  he  was  engaged  by  Hr.  Booth  to  play 
Othello  to  his  lago.  After  this  he  became  an  assoeiato 
manager  of  the  Varieties  Theater,  in  New  Orleans, 
where  for  the  first  time  he  played  the  parts  of  Bidw 
lien,  Hamlet,  and  Sbylock.  He  gained  steadily  in  dis- 
tinction both  as  manager  and  actor. 

BABBBTT,  WILSON  (ie4«-1904).  An  Engliah  ae- 
tor,  manager,  and  playwright;  bom  In  Essa;  manager 
of  the  Amphitheatre  in  Leeds;  of  the  Oonrt  Theatre  at 
London,  securing  Hadame  Uodjeaka  for  bsr  first  Eng- 
lish sppesrance;  of  the  Princeas's  Theatre,  where  he 
presented  the  lAgiUa  o'  London  for  286  nights;  the 
SUver  King,  in  which  he  pisyed  Wilfred  Denver ; 
played  Hamlet  (1S84)  and  Othello  (1897);  wrote  CUto, 
a  tragedy;  Nowadajf*,  a  drama;  The  Sitfn  of  tht  Cross; 
DaugiUere  of  Babvlon;  Ben  ify  Chree,  an  adaptation 
of  Hall  Oalne's  Deemater;  also  adapted  Hall  Caine's 
Bondman  and  Manxman,  and  ijvo  Yadit  of  Bienkiewia. 

BABBIA8,rEUX JOSEPH  (1B22-  ).  AFreneh 
artist;  bom  in  Paris;  studied  under  Oogniet.  Among 
hia  works  are  "Gincinnatus  Receiving  tho  Deputies  of 
the  Senate,"  which  won  the  Prix  da  Rome  (1844): 
"Exi'es  under  Tiberias"  at  the  Lnzembonrgi  ana 
frescoes  in  several  churches. 

BABBIA8.L0UIBBBNEST  (1841-1905).  AFrenA 
sculptor;  bom  in  Paris;  pupil  of  Oaveller  and  Oogntet; 
won  the  Prix  de  Boiiie  (1865).  Other  woAs  are 
"Spariacus"  In  the  Tnileries  Osidsns,  the  0am ot 
Hemorisl  at  Bordeau,  and  the  bronse  statue  of  Lavol- 
Bier  in  Paris. 

BABBT,  SIB  OHABLES  (1795-1880).  An  Bn|^ 
architect;  born  at  Westminster;  died  at  Oaphan;  de- 
signer of  the  Hotises  of  Parliament,  London. 

BABBT,  EDWABD  KIDDLETOir  (18S0-18SO).  An 
English  architect;  eon  of  Sir  Charles  Barry;  designer 
of  the.  Covest  Garden  Theatre,  etc. 

BABBT,  ELIZABETH  (1658-1718).  An  English 
actress;  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Barry, 
a  prominent  royalist  in  the  civil  war.  She  was  known 
as  "the  great  Mrs.  Barry,"  and  fa  said  to  have  created 
over  100  rOies. 

BABBT,  JAMES  (1741-1806).  An  Irish  painter; 
horn  at  Cork.  Under  the  patronage  of  Burke  he 
studied  at  London,  Paris,  and  Rome.  His  masterpiece 
is  a  series  of  six  panels  representing  "Human  Cul- 
ture" painted  on  the  walla  of  tha  Great  Room  ia 
Adelphl;  elected  to  the  Boyal  Academy  (1778). 

BABBTHOBE,  KAUBIOE,  or  HEBBEBT  BLTTHE 

(1847-1906).  An  actor  and  playwright;  bom  in  In- 
dia; educated  in  England  and  lived  in  America  since 
1675;  first  appearance  here  was  in  The  Shaughraun  at 
the  Boston  Theatre;  leading  man  for  Uadame  Uodjeska 
(1882);  for  Urs.  Lasgtry  (1887);  for  Urs.  Bemard 
Beere  (1898);  and  for  Olga  Nethersole  (1894). 

BABTHOLDI,  FBESEBIO  ATJOUSTE  (1884-1904). 
A  French  sculptor;  born  in  Colmar,  Alsace;  principal 
works:  the  "Lion  of  Belfort"  ;  statue  of  Lafayette  In 
Union  Square,  New  York;  bronse  group  of  Lafayette 
and  Wasnlngton  in  Paris;  and  tha  eaUoassl  flgnre  hi 
Nev  York  hartwr,  "Liberty  Enli^tening  the  Woiid." 

BABTHOLOKEW,  ESWABD  SHEFTIBU)  (1832- 

1858).  An  American  sculptor;  bom  in  Oonneetieat; 
studied  in  New  York  and  later  resided  ia  Italy;  chief 
works  are  "Youth  snd  Age,"  "The  Shepherd  Boy," 
"Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,*'  and  "Eve  after  the  Fall." 
Many  of  his  works  are  in  the  Wadsworth  Gallery  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

BABTLETT.  BOKBB  HBWTOH  (1846-1905).  An 
American  organist,  teacher,  and  composer;  bora  at 
Olive,  N.  Y.    His  compaaitions  numbered  over  200. 

BABTLETT,  PAtlL  WAYLAND  (1865-  ).  An 
American  sculptor:  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  studied 
with  Fr^miet  in  Boston;  with  Csvelier  in  Paris;  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (189S).  Among  his  works 
are  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Hc(71ellan  in  Phila- 
delphia; statue  of  General  Joseph  Warren  in  Boston:  of 
Lafayette,  presented  by  the  school  ^ildren  ot  the  United 
States  to  France,  now  in  the  Lonvr^  Paris;  Oolnmbns 
Vid  Michelsngelo  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington;  and  others  in  the  Luxembourg  Uuseum  at  Paris 
and  elsewhere. 

SABTOLOUUB'a  TBA  (1469-1517).  A  odebrated 
Floreatine  painter  m  saered  snbjaeto;  Tuisni  at  Floreace. 
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"St.  Unrlt"  ftnd  "St.  Paul"  are  ■mong  his  bett  pro- 
ductions. He  was  one  of  the  principal  paint«rs  of  the 
Florentine  Renaissance.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  iiiTented 
the  uae  of  the  lay  fipire. 


Ah  AnoKL.   Bt  Fra  Babtolouhio. 
Cathedral  at  Lucca. 


BABTB  {ba-ree'),  ANTOINE  LOUIS  (1795-1875). 
A  French  aculptor;  born  in  Paria;  studied  under  Boaio 
and  Ores.  Amon^  his  works  are  "Tiger  Tearing  » 
Crocodile."  Some  of  his  bronzes  may  be  seen  in  Mount 
Vernon  Place,  Baltimore. 

BASTZEN-LEPAaE.  JULES  (1S46-18S4).  A  French 
painter;  born  at  Damvilliers.  He  died  at  the  height  of 
his  fame:  studied  in  Paris  with  Cabanel  under  severe 
privations.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Song  of 
Spring,"  "Portrait  of  My  Grandfather,"  "The  Hay- 
mikers."  "The  Potato  Gatherers,"  and  "Joan  of  Arc 
Listening  to  the  Voices"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
at  New  York,  "The  Beggar,"  "Love  in  a  Village," 
and  "The  Forge";  also  portraits  ot  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Albert  Wolff,  Edward  VIL,  and  Oambetta  on  his  death- 
bed. 

BATE3UN,  SATE  JOSEPHINE  (1842-  ).  An 
American  actress;  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  appeared  as 
Julia,  Paulioe,  Juliet,  Lady  Macbeth,  Leah,  and  parts 
in  Medea,  with  Irving  in  Macbeth,  and  the  title  r61e  in 
Tennyson's  Queen  Mary;  married  George  Crowe,  for- 
merly the  editor  of  the  London  Newt  (1866). 

BATES,  BLANCHE  (1873-  ).  An  American 
actress;  born  in  Portland,  Ore.;  made  her  d^but  in  San 
Francisco  in  Brander  Matthews'  This  Picture  and  That-, 
played  Mrs.  Hillary  in  Tfce  Senator,  Phyllis  in  The 
Charily  Ball,  Nora  in  A.  DoU'»  Bouee,  Mirtia  in  Th» 
Oreat  Riibv.  Miladi  with  James  O'Neill  in  The  Three 
Musketeert,  Cigarette  in  Under  Two  Flagt,  and  the 
leading  r6le  in  The  Garden  of  the  Oode. 

BAZZINI,  ANTONIO  (1818-1897).  An  Italian 
violinist  and  composer ;  bom  in  Brescia ;  displayed  a 
precocious  genius;  intlnenccd  by  Paganini;  professor 
at  the  Milan  Conservatory  and  director,  later;  composed 
five  string  quartets,  a  string  quintet,  an  opera,  some 
church  music,  and  Francetea  da  Rimini,  a  symphonic 
poem. 

BEAOH,  AMY  MAECT  OHENET  (1867-  ).  An 
American  pianist  and  composer ;  born  at  Henniker, 
N,  H. ;  chief  works  are  the  Gaelic  Symphony  for  full 
orchestra;  the  Juhiiate,  composed  for  the  opening  of 
the  Woman's  Building  at  the  Columbian  Exposition; 
Matt  in  E  flat ;  several  compositions  for  voice  and 
piano;  and  some  successful  cantatas. 

BEABD,  JAMES  HENBT  (1814-1893).  An  Amer- 
ican artist;  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  became  a  successful 
portrait  painter  in  Cincinnati;  removed  to  New  York 
In  1870;  chief  works  are  "The  North  Carolina  Im- 
migrants," "The  Land  Speculator,"  "The  Long 
Bill,"  "Out  All  Night,"  "Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Pania,"  and  portraits  of  Clay.  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
W.  H.  Harrison,  Taylor,  and  others. 

BEABD,  THOMAS  FBANCIS  or  FBANE  (1842- 
).  An  American  artist;  bom  in  Cincinnati; 
served  In  the  Civil  War;  too";  up  illustrating  for  tho 
best  maga»ines,  lecturing,  and  "chalk  talks";  profes- 
sor of  esthetics  at  the  University  of  Syracuse  (1881). 

BEABD,  WILLIAM  HOLBBOOK  (1825-1600). 
An  American  artist;  bom  in  Ohio;  brother  of  James 
Henry  Beard;  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe;  after 
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living  some  time  in  Buffalo,  ramoved  to  New  Tork 
{I860);  member  of  the  National  Academy  (1862); 
noted  animal  painter;  chief  works  are  "Bean  on  m 
Bender,"  "Dance  of  Silenns,"  "Flaw  in  the  Title," 
"Darwin  Expounding  His  Theories,"  and  "Bulls  and 
Bears  in  Wall  Street";  published  HuMor  in  AnimaU 
and  Action  in  Art. 

BEABDSLET,  AUBBET  (1872-1898).  An  EngliBh 
artist;  bora  at  Brighton;  widely  known  as  an  illuB- 
trator,  designer  of  posters,  and  of  book  covers. 

BEAUX  (bote).  OEOIUA  (1863-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican artist;  bom  in  Philadelphia;  studied  under  6ar- 
tain.  and  after  1899  with  Bouguereau,  Constant, 
Courtois,  and  Dagnan-Bouveret  in  Paris ;  member  of 
several  aocieties  and  winner  of  Important  priiea;  chief 
works  are  "Last  Days  of  Infancy,"  "Sita  and 
Barita,"  "Cynthia,"  "The  Dreamer,"  "Mother  and 
Daughter,"  "A  New  England  Woman,"  "Dorothea 
and  Francesca." 

BECCAFUMI,  DOMENIOO  (1486-1551).  An  Ital- 
ian painter  and  sculptor;  bom  in  Siena;  worked  27 
years  on  the  famous  pavement  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena,  done  in  white  marble  with  figures  and  border  in 
color;  painted  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  city  hall  of 
Siena. 

beoe;  JOHANH  NEFOMUK  (I828-I904).  An 
Austrian  barytone;  bom  in  Budapest;  made  his  dA>ut 
there  in  /  Pvritani  as  Kicardo;  sang  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  at  Vienna  (1853-1885) ;  chief  rAles  were  William 
Tell,  Don  Giovanni,  Hans  Sachs,  and  Alberich. 

BEOEEB.  AUGUST  ( 1821-1887) .  A  German 
landscape  painter;  born  at  Darmstadt;  traveled  ex- 
tensively; taught  the  English  royal  prineeaaea  at  Bal- 
moral; chief  works  are  "Evening  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland,"  "Norwegian  Tableland,"  and  "The  Kai- 
sergebirge  in  the  Tyrol." 

BEOKEB,  JAKOB  (1810-1872).  A  Oerman  painter; 
bom  at  Dittelsheim;  professor  of  genre  and  landaeape 
painting  at  the  St&del  Institute  at  Frank fort-on-the- 
Main;  beat  known  work  is  the  "Praying  Peas«nt 
Family." 

BEOEEB,  JEAN  (1838-1884).  A  German  violinist; 
born  at  Mannheim;  conductor  at  Mannheim;  made  a 
series  of  famous  concert  toura  (1858) ;  settled  in 
Florence  and  organised  the  Florentine  Quartet. 

BEOKEB,  KABL  LUDWIO  FRIED  EI  OH  (1820- 
1900).  A  German  historical  painter;  bom  in  Berlin. 
His  worka  include  "B^lisarios  as  a  Beggar,"  "Doge 
in  Council,"  "Charles  V.  and  Fugger,"  and  "En^wror 
Maximilian  Receiving  the  Venetian  Embassy." 

BECKWITH,  JAMES  OABBOLL  (1852-  ).  An 
American  portrait  painter;  born  at  Hannibal,  Uo.; 
studied  with  Carolns-Duran  at  Paris ;  elected  to  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  (1894).  His  best  known  portraits  are  tfcoae 
of  General  Schofield,  Judge  Palmer,  Colonel  Appleton, 
Mark  Twain,  and  of  the  Ogden  and  Parish  familiea; 
exhibited  "The  Nautilus"  at  the  St.  Louis  ExpoaiUoa. 

BEEOHET,  SIB  WILLIAM  (1753-1839).  An  Eng- 
lish portrait  painter;  born  at  Burford,  Oxfordshire; 
portrait  painter  to  Queen  Charlotte;  knighted  and 
elected  R.  A.  for  his  picture  of  Oeorge  III.  reviewing 
troops,  now  at  Hampton  Court;  exhibited  362  portraits 
in  64  years  at  the  Royal  Academy;  two  of  his  portraits 
are  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  at  New  York. 

BEEBE,  MBS.  BEBNABD  (1859-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish actress;  born  at  Norwich;  played  in  Fedora  and  as 
the  Countess  Zicka  in  Diplomacy;  visited  America  in 
1892;  appeared  in  1897  in  Charlotte  Cordav  and  A 
Sheep  in  Wolf't  Clothing;  married  H.  C.  S.  Olivier  in 
1900. 

BEETHOTEH  (,hay'to-ven),  LUDWIO  VAN  (1770- 
1837).  One  of  the  greatest  musical  compoaers;  born 
in  Bonn,  of  Dutch  extraction;  the  author  of  aympho- 
nles  and  sonstas  that  are  known  over  all  the  world; 
showed  early  a  most  precocious  genius  for  music;  com- 
menced his  education  as  a  musician  at  four;  trained  at 
length  under  the  tuition  of  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
Haydn;  revealed  the  most  wonderful  musical  talent; 
quitted  Bonn  and  settled  In  Vienna ;  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mosart;  about  the  age  of  SO  was  atUiled 
with  deafness  that  became  total  and  tasted  for  life; 
continued  to  compose  all  the  same,  to  the  admiration 
of  thoossnds;  during  bis  last  Axju  was  «  pr^  to 
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nwltncholr.  H!a  dtl«f  worlu  the  tlm*  trioa,  the 
first  sat  of  piftaofortfl  uiifttu,  the  Sonata  Path4tiqn«, 
the  Firtt  Sjpnphony,  th«  bftllet  mnBio  to  Promttk^ut,  the 
piftsoforte  Bonatft  irith  the  fsvorfte  fnnerkl  lureh,  the 
MoonKght  Sonata,  the  Kreutter  Sonata,  the  JAird  or 
Eroica  Sympkonif,  the  TTaJttotein  and  ApaMionata 
Sonatas,  the  oper*  Fuielio,  the  Fourth  Sjpnphony,  the 
violin  concerto,  the  Coriolanut  Overturt,  the  l£at»  in 
C,  the  Fi/fA  and  Sixth  or  Pattoral  SympAonl««,  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Sitmphoniet,  the  BatU«  fiympAontr, 
the  fliorfou  lfom«nt,  the  A^t'ntA  Symphony,  the  B  /lot 
Sonata,  Opve  106,  the  Jfiua  in  i>,  the  Last  Qvartsts, 
And  the  LiMt  Sonatat. 

BSUSCO,  DAVID  (1662-  ).  An  American 
pUywricht;  born  In  Ssn  Francisco;  in  1874  became 
ftn  tctor  in  the  Hetropolitfto  Theatre;  adapted  plays 
for  the  stase,  such  aa  Uearta  of  Oak;  stage  manaser 
in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  Neir  York,  and,  later. 
In  the  Lyceum;  wrote,  with  Henry  G.  DeMille,  Tht 
Wife  and  The  Chanty  BaU,  also  for  E.  H.  Sothem, 
Lord  ChumUy,  and,  -with  Franklin  Fyles,  The  Otrl  I 
Left  Behiitd  Me.  AmonE  hia  others  are  The  Beart  of 
Maryland,  Zaza,  May  Biowom,  Men  and  Womtn,  La 
belle  Rune,  TaUrU,  Dm  Barry,  Xaitghty  AntAony,  and 
Madame  Butterfly. 

BEIXBW.  HABOLD  KTKLB  (1867-  ).  An 
English  actor  snd  pIsywriKbt;  cadet  in  the  British 
navy;  actor,  newspaper  man,  and  lecturer  in  Aus- 
tralia; actor  in  London;  appeared  in  America  in  In 
Bit  Power  at  Wallack'a  (1885);  played  throughont 
English'Spesking  countries  with  Mrs.  Jamea  Brown 
Potter  (1887);  was  Leander  to  Mrs.  Potter's  Hero  In 
his  own  play,  Bero  and  Leander;  Uarat  in  Charlotte 
Corday;  Romeo  to  Hrs.  Potter's  Juliet;  wrote  TffonM 
and  lolande. 

BELU'NI,  QEHTZLE  (1423-1507).  The  son  of 
Jaeopo  Bellini;  was  distinguished  as  a  Venetian  por- 
trait painter;  decorated,  with  his  brother,  the  council 
chsmber  of  the  ducal  palace ;  one  of  hia  finest  pictures 
was  the  "Preaching  of  St.  Hark." 


VxMant  Am  Child.  Oiotahmi  Bnuin. 
National  Qallery,  Loodon. 

BELU'NI,  OXOTANNI  (14S0-1616).  Brother  of 
Gentile  Bellini;  produced  a  great  many  works;  the  sub- 
jects rdigioua,  all  notably  treated;  had  Qlorgiono  and 
Titian  for  pnpils.  Among  hia  best  works  are  "The 
TrnnafigarattoD, "  "Feati  of  the  Ooda,"  "Btood  of  the 
Bedeemer,"  "Pieti,*'  a  "Virgin  and  Child"  in  the 
Aeadenv  at  Venice  and  another  in  the  National  OaHery 
at  London,  and  "The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Sainta" 
In  the  BeniMn  Collection,  London. 

BBLLm,  JACOPO  (about  1400-abont  1464).  The 
fonnder  of  a  celebrated  Venetian  family  of  painters  of 
flw  Beoaianaea;  father  of  Gentila  and  Oiorannl  Bdliai. 


BBUm,  VINOENEO  (lS02-ia8S).  An  Italian 
oparatia  coiqMaar;  born  at  (Htania,  in  Sidly;  wrote 
Bianea  e  Fernando,  H  pirala.  La  Mraniera,  CapvUH  ■ 
Monteechi,  Sonnavtbula,  Norma,  Bsatriee  di  Teua,  and 
/  Puritani.  All  famous  operatic  alagers  have  kept 
Bellini's  works  in  their  repertoires. 

BELTSAFFIO,  OIOVANNI  ANTONIO  (1487-1516). 
An  Italian  painter;  bom  at  Milan;  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci;  chief  works  are  "Madonna  of  the  Oasio 
Family"  in  the  Louvre,  one  portrait  in  tlie  Ambroaian 
Gallery  at  Milan,  and  two  at  Iiola  BeUa. 

BXNABD,  HBHBX  JEAH  MMILB  (1B44-  ).  A 
French  architect;  bom  at  Ooderrille;  studied  at  the 
Ecole  dea  Beauz-Arta  in  Paris;  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
(1867)  ;  designed  the  Palace  de  Compidgne  at  Paris; 
won  the  firat  priie  for  the  design  and  plana  for  the 
University  of  California  over  100  eo^Mtitora.  Theoe 
caned  for  a  $10,000,000  bnilding. 

BBBOHANir,  EABIi  (1821-1876).  An  American 
mnsician;  bom  at  Ebersbach,  Saxony;  studied  at  Zittau 
and  Brealau.  As  a  member  of  the  Oermania  Orchestra 
he  came  to  the  United  States  (1850);  leader  of  the 
orcheslra  later;  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  New  York  (1862-1876)  snd  as  such  did  much  to 
advance  a  love  of  good  maaie  in  America. 

BEBIOT,  CHABLB8  AUOUSTB  DE  (1B0218TO). 
A  Belgian  violinist  and  composer ;  born  st  Louvain ; 
married  Mallbran,  the  famous  singer.  In  1886;  profes- 
sor at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Paris  (1842)  and 
later  at  Brussels;  author  of  a  complete  manual  for 
violin,  of  seven  concertos,  and  numerous  other  compo- 
sitions; head  of  the  Belgian  school  of  violinists  and 
teacher  of  Vienxtempa  ana  Leonard. 

BEBLIOS  (ber-le-ote'),  HEOTOB  (1809-1869).  A 
French  composer;  bom  in  La  06te  St.  Andre.  He  for- 
sook medicine  to  study  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  the  first  prise  in  1830  with  his  cantata, 
Sardanapale.  His  Damnation  de  Favet.  with  its  fa- 
mous "Rakocsy  Hsrch"  ;  Benvenuto  Cellini:  SonUo  et 
JvKette,  with  iU  '  '<)ueen  Uab  Scheno' ' ;  and  the  Danee 
dee  fytphee  stamp  him  as  the  father  of  orchestration. 

BEBNB-BELLBOOVB,  ETIBNNB  PB08PES  (1888- 
}.  A  French  painter;  bora  in  Boulogne:  pupil  of 
Picot  and  Barrias:  noted  for  his  pictures  of  episodes 
in  the  FraQCo-Prusaian  War.  Among  his  best  are 
"Cannon  Shot,"  "In  the  Trenches,"  "Attack  on  the 
Chfttean  of  Montb^liard, "  and  "To  Arms."  Many  of 
his  pictures  are  owned  private  collectors  in  the 
United  States. 

BEBHEAXDT.  BOnHS  SABAH  (1844-  ).  A 
French  actress;  bora  in  Faria.  At  an  early  age  her 
Jewiah  parents  placed  her  in  a  eonrent  at  Versaillw. 
When  14  years  old  she  left  the  convent  and  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  there  studied  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. Her  first  great  success  was  ss  Marie  de  Neuberg, 
in  Victor  Hugo  s  Buy  Blot.  Becoming  very  popular 
by  her  representations,  notably  in  Andromwjxu  and 
Le  tphinx,  she  was  soon  recognized  as  the  foremost 
actresa  in  French  tragedy;  made  successful  appearances 
in  the  United  States,  and  visited  Switzerland,  Holland, 
South  America,  Italy,  Algeria,  Australia,  etc.  In  1699 
she  appeared  in  a  new  rendering  of  Bamlet  in  ParlB, 
and  scored  a  most  flsttering  triumph,  snd  since  then 
has  appeared  successfully  in  L'Aigion,  and  a  number 
of  other  dramas  specially  adapted  to  her  genius. 

BEBNINI  [ber-nee'nee),  OIOVANNI  LOBENZO 
(1598-1680).  An  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  archi- 
tect; bom  at  Naples;  produced  hie  "Apollo  and 
Daphne' '  at  16,  his  masterpiece;  designed  the  colon- 
naae  of  St.  Peter's;  the  most  celebrated  Italian  sculptor 
of  the  Baroque  period.  He  was  considered  the  domi- 
nant power  in  European  aeulptnre  for  over  100  years. 

BEBTEAUZ,  HELENA  HEBEBT,  HADAMB  LEON 

( 1828-  ) .  A  French  sculptor ;  bora  in  Paris ; 
daughter  and  pupil  of  Pierre  Hubert  and  pupil  of 
Dumont;  founder  snd  preaident  of  the  SodM  de 
I'Union  des  Femmes  Peintres  et  Scutpteurs"  ;  has  re- 
ceived several  medals.  Her  most  important  worka  are 
"Jenne  fille  au  bain";  atatues  for  the  facades  of  the 
new  Tuileries;  fountain  at  Amiens;  "Le  bsptisme  da 
Christ"  at  Notre  Dame  de  Vincennes;  "Saint  Mat- 
tblen  et  Saint  Lanrsnt"  In  Paris;  and  portrait  busu  of 
Francois  Boneher  and  others. 

BEBVIC,  OHABLES  OLEHBNT  BALVAT  (1766- 
1622).  A  French  engraver;  bora  in  Paris;  achieved 
early  fame  by  an  engraving  of  Louis  XTI.  after  CoUet, 
one  of  the  flneet  works  of  Ita  kind.    Among  others  y* 
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"liKoeoSn,"  "Eancstiott  ot  AchlBM**  «ft«r  Re^anlt, 
ftad  "Bape  of  DfliAsira"  after  Gnido.  HU  ivorks  an 
regarded  aa  among  the  choiceat  of  the  Freadk  achool. 

BBST,  THOHAS  WILUAlf  (1826-1897).  An  £nr 
lish  organiat;  boni  at  Carllala,  Thoii^  hia  ovn  In- 
atraetor  he  carried  hia  art  to  a  point  not  yet  attained 
by  other  men.  He  h«d  OTer  SOOO  pieces  in  hit  reper- 
tory and  bis  mnaical  eompoiitiona  vere  very  nomerona. 

BETTEBTON,  THOHAS  (1Q351T10).  An  Enslioh 
actor;  bom  in  'W^atminster;  famoui  for  his  Hamlet; 
vss  buried  in  the  cloister  of  WeBtmtnater  Abbey. 

BETTT,  WILLIAM  HEHBT  WEST  (1791-1874). 
An  English  actor  of  remarkable  precocity:  bom  near 
SbrevBbary,  bat  removed  in  childhood  to  Ireland;  ap- 
peared in  Belfast  as  Oswyn  in  ZarA  before  he  was  12; 
as  Tonng  Norral  at  Dublin;  committed  the  rOle  of  Ham- 
let to  memory  in  three  bonra;  appeared  at  a  salary  of 
£100  a  night  »t  Oorent  Garden  and  Dmry  Lane,  Lon- 
don. Paniament  onoe  was  adjourned  to  hear  hia 
Hamlet,  and  Betty  voa  nrennted  to  the  king  and  queen. 
His  Togue  Boon  sabaided  and  though  be  persisted  In  his 
art  for  a  time  his  later  snccesa  was  only  mediocre. 

BBTZ,  FBANZ  (1885  1900).  A  German  barytone 
singer  of  Wagnerian  rUes:  bom  at  Mainz;  chosen  1^ 
Wagner  to  sing  at  Bairentn  (18T6);  sang  Don  Carlos 
tn  Terdi'a  Ernard  over  850  times. 

BEVBBZDOB,  KUHNE  (1S77-  ).  An  American 
sculptor;  born  in  Springfield,  111.  She  studied  with 
O'DonoTan  in  New  York  and  with  Bodin  in  Paris:  tut 
exhibited  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  Boyal  Acad- 
emy in  London ;  gained  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  (1900). 

BEWICK  {bu'Oc),  THOKAS  (1753-1828).  An  Eng- 
lish engraver;  bom  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  was 
the  founder  of  modern  wood  enn'sving.  His  greatest 
work  is  the  HUtory  of  BritUh  Birdt.  He  cut  in  the 
end  of  the  block  instead  of  in  the  side,  which  was  the 
proTaUing  method,  and  InTented  the  use  of  the  white 
line. 

BIAHOHI  or  BIANCA,  BEBTHA  SOHWABZ  ( I85S- 
).  A  German  soprano  opera  singer;  born  in 
Heidelberg;  studied  there  and  In  Faru  with  Ume. 
Tlardot;  aane  in  the  leading  Enropean  capitala;  mar- 
ried Bemhard  Folllnl  In  1897,  a  tew  months  before  his 
death. 

BZAKOHI,  FBA2T0BSC0  or  XL  FKABI  (1447- 
1510).  An  Italian  painter  of  the  Ferrara  school;  bom 
in  Modena ;  seems  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  Oorreg^o. 
His  "Madonna  with  Saints"  In  the  Lonvre  Is  a  bean> 

tiful  example. 

BIABD,  ATTOTTSTE  FBANOOXS  (1798-1882).  A 
French  painter;  bora  in  Lyons;  traveled  extensively, 
even  to  Greenland  and  Bpitzbergen.  From  the  recol- 
lections of  this  trip  be  painted  his  remarkable  battle  of 
the  polar  bears.  Among  his  works  are  "Babes  In  the 
Wooo."  "Beggar's  Faml^,"  "Strolling  Comedians" 
In  ttie  Luxenbonrg,  and  others  which  are  highly  valued, 

BIBBBTADT,  AIAEBT  (1880-1902).  An  American 
painter;  bora  near  Diisseldorf,  Germsny;  removed  with 
his  parents  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1881;  began  to 
paint  In  oils  in  1651,  and  in  1853  returned  to  Diissel- 
dorf to  study  his  art,  spending  a  winter  in  Borne, 
traveling  in  Italy  and  Bwitierland,  and  returning  to 
the  United  States  In  1857.  In  1861  he  flnisbed  his 
painting.  "Laramie  Peak,"  and  in  1668  "Tiew  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains — Lander's  Peak."  These  at  once 
gave  him  a  high  reputation.  His  "DiscOTary  nf  Uie 
Hudson  River"  and  "Settlemrat  of  California**  are  in 
the  National  Capitol  at  Waahington. 

BISHOP,  sat  HEHBT  EOWLET  (1786-1858).  An 
English  composer;  bora  In  London;  composer  and 
director  of  music  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  14 
years;  produced  60  pieces,  of  which  Ovjf  Xanrurtng 
and  The  MHUr  and  Hit  Men  were  most  popular;  was 
for  a  brief  spaee  professor  of  mnslc  in  Edinburgh 
Unirersity,  and  eventually  held  a  similar  chair  la  Ox- 
ford; composed  the  familiar  music  for  John  Howard 
Payne's  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

BIZET  (fts-soy'),  GEOBOBS  (1888-1875).  A 
French  operatic  composer;  bora  at  Paris;  his  greatest 
work.  Carmen,  is  one  of  the  balf-dosen  most  popular 
lyric  operas  of  the  present  day. 

BLASHFIELD,  EDWIN  HOWLAKD  <1848-  ). 
An  American  artist;  bora  in  New  York  City;  studied 
In  Paris  under  L£on  Bonnat,  and  began  exhibiting  in 
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the  Paris  Salon  In  1874.  He  rettmed  to  the  United 
States  in  1881.  and  has  sinoe  distinguished  himsdf  by 
the  execution  of  large  decorative  works,  each  as 
"Christmas  Bells, ' '  ' 'The  Angel  with  the  Flaming 
Sword,"  the  central  dome  of  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington,  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria  boU  room 
ceiling. 


<^BtBTIfAfl  BKU£.    By  BLABOWlTUt. 
Owned  Privately. 


BLOOHFXBLD-ZBXSUEB,  FAMNT  ( 1666-  ) . 
An  American  pianist;  bora  at  Bielits,  Austrian  Sitsiia. 
Her  parents  brought  her  to  America  in  1868  and 
settled  in  Chicago;  studied  with  Leechetiiky  until  188S; 
has  pisyed  with  the  principal  orchestras  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  living  pianists. 

BLUUENTHAL,  JACOB  VON  <1839-  ).  A 
German  pianist  and  composer;  bora  In  Hamburg;  went 
to  London  (1849);  sppointed  pianist  to  Qneen  Yie- 
toria;  taught  music;  composed  brilliant  pieces  for  the 
pianoforts  snd  popular  songs,  such  as  "Mjr  Qoem." 
"The  Bend  in  the  River, '~  "The  Broken  Flower." 
and  "The  Venetian  Boat-Song." 

BOCCHEBZNX,  LUIOI  <1748-1805).  An  Italian 
composer  and  Tioloncellist ;  bom  st  Lucca.  His  place 
in  Italian  music  is  very  lil»  those  of  Hsydn  and  Mosart 
in  German,  His  adagios,  minuets,  quintets  for  two 
violins,  viola,  and  two  violoncellos  are  famous. 

BOOSLIN,  ABNOLD  (1627-1901).  A  Bwisspalnter 
of  landscapes ;  bora  in  Basel.  Be  was  a  eolorist  whose 
work  was  tainted  with  affectation,  and,  thongfa  on  artist 
of  the  highest  rank,  his  work  was  not  understood  and 
frequently  ridiculed.  Among  his  best  are  "The  Nere- 
ids" in  the  Museum  at  Basel;  "Tenus  Reposing"  and 
"Pan  In  the  Rushes"  In  the  Munidi  Qalleir:  and  his 
"Sea  Idyl"  In  the  Schack  Gallery  at  Mnnldi,  a 
masterpiece  of  eoloring. 

BOEHM,  SIB  JOSEPH  EDOAB  (1884-1890).  An 
English  sculptor;  born  In  Vienna;  lived  In  England 
from  1862;  member  of  tifb  Royal  Academy  (1882); 
chief  works  are  a  colossal  statue  of  Qneen  Victoria  at 
Windsor  and  statues  of  Bunyan,  Lord  John  BnssdI. 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Carlyle. 

BOGEBT,  OEOBGE  H.  (1864-  ).  An  American 
landacape  artist;  bom  In  New  York  dty;  studied  in 
Paris  under  Puvls  de  Chavsnnes,  Aim£  Uorot,  snd  S. 
Bondin;  won  the  Webb  priie  for  landsesps  (1898), 
the  first  Hallgarten  prise  (1699),  and  a  brons*  otedal 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  (1900). 

BOOGS,  FBANE  U.  (1855-  ).  An  American 
artist;  bom  at  Springlleld,  Ohio;  studied  at  the  Seels 
des  Beaux- Arts,   Paris,   and  onder-GMme;   yon  a 
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9a.S00  caah  priu  in  Nnr  Toric  with  hto  "Bon^  Dsj 
at  Hoaflenr"  (1865),  bought  hy  the  Boston  MuMam; 
von  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paria  Expoaition  (1900); 
has  a  fine  "La  Placo  da  la  BaatUle"  in  the  Lnxem- 
bonrg  UuMiun,  bought  hy  the  French  govarnmeat 
(1882). 

BOXELDZBU,  nAHOOIB  ASBZBH  (1775-1684). 
A  Freneh  oonpour  of  oitifro  eemifiM;  born  in  Rouen. 
La  dame  blonrht,  Jean  it  Parit,  and  L«  califa  da 
Bagdad  are  still  produced  and  are  among  the  finest 
examples  of  early  French  opira  ctmique.  His  friends 
H£hal,  (Therabinl,  and  Cirat  sang  hia  aonga  and  made 
him  famonRa 

BOLDXHI,   GIOVAinn   (1646-       ).     An  Italian 

painter;  bom  in  Ferrara;  noted  for  accnracr,  finish, 
and  skill  in  genre  pictures,  portraits,  and  landscapes. 
Hanf  of  his  works  are  in  American  collections  and 
include  "The  Connoiineur, "  "Oosatpa,"  "DellTering 
the  Dispatch,"  "The  Kitchen  Garden,"  and  "Portrait 
of  UenieL" 

BOLOGNA.  OIOVAmn  DZ.  or  JBAK  DB  BOU- 
LOOKB  (1524  or  lSaO-1608).  A  Flemish  sculptor  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance;  bom  at  Douai;  went  to  Rome; 
Influenced  by  Michelangelo ;  settled  in  Florence.  His 
chief  works  are  "Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  "Hercules 
and  Nessus,"  "Flying  Uercnry,"  and  the  atalne  of 
ttte  duke  Ferdinand  in  Florence,  which  inspired 
Browning's  The  Statue  and  the  Butt. 


made  Ub  flnt  appearance  on  the  atagts  In  the  part  of 
Tresael,  hia  father  acting  as  Richard  III.  He  visited 
England  (18S1-1862),  and  in  1864  produced  Samlat 
a*  New  York  for  100  nights  consecutively.  In  1869  he 
opened  a  splendid  theater  in  New  York,  whose  building 
coat  over  $1,000,000,  but  which  involved  him  in 
pecuniary  ruin.  He  revisited  California  in  1876,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1877  was  able  to  settle  with  his  cred- 
itors, having  earned  during  the  season  over  f600,000. 
BooUi  visited  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  1880  and 
1882,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  enthualaam. 

BOOTH,  JUVZUB  BBUTU8  (1796  1852).  An  An- 
glo-American tragedian;  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancraa,  London.  He  received  a  classical  education, 
but  early  manifested  a  predilection  for  the  stage,  and 
when  IT  years  of  age  appeared  in  some  unimportant 
parts.  Subsequently  he  played  Richard  III.  at  Covent 
Garden,  a  part  in  which  he  suddenly  became  famoua. 
In  1821  he  came  to  the  United  Stotea,  whan  for  the 
ensuing  80  years  he  followed  hia  profession  with  mnch 
success. 

BOBDONB.  FAftZS  (abont  1495-1571),  A  Tenetlan 
Renaissance  painter;  horn  at  Treviso;  studied  at 
Venice  under  Titian ;  painted  King  Francis  I.  and 
court  by  invitation  in  1588.  His  portraits  are  moat 
famouB.  His  historical  work  "A  Fisherman  Preeent- 
ing  the  BIng  of  St  Haric  to  the  Doge"  in  the  Venlea 
Academy  la  one  of  the  greatest  of  Venetian  nuater- 
piecea. 


RXTCBN  nOH  TBB  FAIB,    BT  ROSA.  BOKHSUB. 


BOHHEtTB  Ibo-nur'),  BOBA  or  UABIE  B08ALZB 
(182S-1899).  A  French  painter  of  animals;  born  at 
Bordeaux;  brought  up  in  poverty  from  ill  fortune; 
taught  by  her  father;  exhibited  when  she  was  19. 
Her  best  known  works  are  the  "Horse  Fair,"  which 
was  bought  by  Cornelius  Vanderbllt  for  f55,600  tor 
the  Uetropolltan  Huaenm  of  Art  In  New  York  OHy, 
*  'Hay  Harveat  in  Auvergne, ' '  '  'On  the  Alert, ' " 
"Weaning  the  Calves,"  and  "Deer  Drinking." 

BOHTNGTOH,  RIOHAKD  FABKES  (1801-1328). 
An  English  landscape  painter;  born  near  Nottingham. 
In  conjnnction  with  Constable  he  painted  the  p{ein-«r. 
or  atmospheric  transparency,  which  inspired  the  Barbi- 
son  school  in  France. 

BONMAT,  LEOH  JOSEPH  FLOBENTIN  (1883- 
).  A  French  portrait  painter;  bora  in  Bayonne; 
studied  In  Uadrid.  His  work  is  greatly  influenced  by 
Velasqnes  and  Ribers.  His  reputation  rests  on  his 
portraita,  chief  of  which  are  of  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo, 
Don  Carlos,  Lion  Cognlet,  Jules  Or 6vy,  and  Sraest 
Renan. 

BOOTH,  AONB8  (184S-190£).  An  American  ac- 
tress; born  in  Sydney,  ADStralia;  came  to  California  in 
1858;  played  Hermlone  in  A  fT^nter'a  Tale.  In  New 
York  (1865)  rite  played  important  rAlea,  such  as  Julit^ 
Deademona,  and  Ophelia  to  Edwin  Forreat;  married 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr.  (186T). 

BOOTH,  BDWIN  THOMAS  (I833-I893).  An 
American  actor;  born  near  Belair,  Md.;  the  fourth  son 
of  ^nnlnf  Brutm  Booth.    When  16  jaara  of  age  he 


BOBOLVH.    JORM    OUTZOO    DE    LA  UOTHE 

(1867-  }.  American  sculptor  and  painter.  His 
work  includes  figure,  animal,  portrait,  and  mural 
painting;  and  in  sculpture.  flKures.  horses,  and  groups 
In  bronie.  His  brother,  80IAN  HAllHIBAIi  <186S- 
),  faithfully  portrays  western  life. 

BOBOOONONE,  AHBBOOZO  (abont  1445-about 
1553).  An  Italian  painter  of  the  Uilanese  local  school. 
His  beet  work  is  in  the  Certoaa  in  Pavia. 

BOTTXOBIJJ  (bot-l«-eheVU«),  SASSBO  or  AlBS- 
SAHDBO  FUJPBPI  (1447-1510).  A  celebrated 
painter  of  the  Florentine  achool  of  the  early  Benala- 
sance;  began  as  a  goldsmith's  apprentice;  a  pnpil  of 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  The  best  known  examplea  of  his  art 
are  on  religions  subjects,  though  he  was  no  less  fas- 
cinated with  classical- mythological  conceptions;  Is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attention  to  details  and  for  delicacy, 
particularly  in  the  drawing  of  flowers.  Among  his 
best  works  are  "Spring"  at  Florence;  "Madonna  and 
Angels"  at  Milan;  "Birth  of  Venus"  in  the  Ufllii; 
"Pallas  Taming  a  Centaur"  in  the  Pitti;  "Mare  and 
Venus' '  in  London ;  *  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, ' ' 
where  the  faces  are  those  of  the  Medici  and  other 
Florentine  nobles,  In  the  Ufllii;  two  circular  Madonnas 
In  the  Uffiil;  and  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  In 
London. 

BOUOHEB,  FBAHOOZa  (1703-1770).  A  French 
painter;  bom  in  Paris;  a  pupil  of  Lemoine;  member 
of  the  Academy  (1734);  its  director  (1765)  and  first 
painter  to  the  king.     He  painted  everting;  was 
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known  &8  "The  Painter  of  the  Graces"  and  the 
"Anacreon  ot  Painting."  Hia  moat  famons  portrait  is 
tlutt  o(  Hadanw  Pompadour.  His  beat  worka  ar«  in 
the  Louvre  and  in  the  Stockhohn  Uhmubi. 

BOUOIOAULT,  If&a.  DION,  or  AONBS  ROBSBT- 
SOK.  An  EdkIibIi  actress;  married  to  Dion  Boncicault 
in  1853;  played  leading  parts  in  her  bnsband's  dramas, 
principaUj  Eil7  O'Connor  in  Tht  CoUeen  Bawn,  Zoe  in 
TAs  Octoroon,  and  Jane  Learoyd  in  Tks  Long  Strike. 


ViBOTN  AND  ChITJJ.    BY  BoUnCXBKAV. 

MuB^e  du  Luxembourg,  Paris. 

BOUaUEBEAU  (boog-ro'),  ADOLFHB  (1825-1905). 
A  diBtinguished  French  painter;  bom  at  Rochelte.  His 
subjects  are  both  cIsBsical  and  religious,  as  well  a> 
portraits;  studied  under  Ptcot;  took  the  Prix  de  Rome 
(1850)  and  medals  of  honor  (1878  and  1885);  mem- 
ber of  the  Institnta  (1876)  ;  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (1905).  Of  hiB  many  paintings  which  are 
in  the  mnsenma  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  Uie 
moat  important  are  "The  Body  of  Saint  Cecilta  Borne 
to  the  Catacombs,"  "The  Biru  ot  Venus,"  and  "La 
vierge  consolstrice." 

BOUIXE,  BOtTLE,  or  (incorrectly)  BJJKL,  AMDBB 
OHABISS  (1642-1732).  A  French  cabinetmaker; 
bom  in  Paris.  He  won  lasting  fame  with  eabiaeta 
incmated  with  copper,  brass,  or  tortoise  shell.  These 
lack  grace,  but  are  perfect  in  technique.  Louis  XIT. 
was  his  patron. 

BOUTS,  BIBK  or  OXBBIOX  (about  1410  1475).  A 
Dutch  painter;  born  at  Haarlem;  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Flemish  school.  His  leading  works  are 
"Martyrdom  of  Saint  Erasmus,"  "The  Last  Supper," 
"Martyrdom  of  Saint  Hippolytus,"  and  "Torture  of 
Saint  Sebastian. " 

BOWKAir,  BDWAXD  KOBBIB  (1848-  ).  An 
American  organist  and  pianist;  bom  in  Barnard,  Tt. ; 
studied  In  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London;  published  the 
Bowman-WeiUman  Jfanuof  of  MusietU  Theory  (1877); 
first  American  associate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Or- 
ganiats  (1881);  for  eight  terma  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Musicians  from  1884  on;  organist 
and  conductor  of  the  Temple  Choir  of  the  Baptist 
Temple  at  Brooklyn  (1895);  profesBor  of  music  at 
Vassar  College  (1891);  examiner  to  Evelyn  College  at 
Princeton ;  has  composed  many  important  numbers. 

BRABHS.  JOHANKES  ( 1833-1897) .  A  distin- 
guished German  compoaer;  born  at  Hamburg;  settled 
in  Vienna.  The  appearance  of  his  compositions  were 
an  event  In  the  muaical  world;  approaches  Beethoven 
as  no  other  does.  Among  his  works  are  aerman 
Aemrism,  Funeral  Byvm,  four  •ymphonies,  and  a 
wrm  9i  tottfi  nprni  which  tlona  hli  fane  mi^t  ngt. 


BBAMABTE,  DOHATO  (about  1444-1514).  An 
Italian  architect;  born  (probably)  near  Urbino.  He 
spent  28  years  at  Milan  (1472-1499)  and  15  years  at 
Rome  (1499-1514).  He  founded  the  Lombard  Early 
Renaissance,  known  as  the  "Bramantesque  style," 
and  best  shown  in  the  Chnrch  of  San  Satiro  and  of 
Santa  Maria  dells  Qrasie.  In  Rome  he  inaugurated  the 
Middle  Renaissance  and  was  intrusl«d  witit  the  re- 
Gonstraction  of  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's;  wUch 
was  nerer  carried  out  »s  he  designed  it. 

BBETOK,  JUZ.E8  ADO  LP  HE  (1827-  ).  A 
French  painter  of  peasant  life ;  born  at  CorriAres ; 
studied  at  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Paris.  Among  his 
works  are  "Blessing  the  Grain,"  "Return  of  the 
Gleanera,"  "Planting  a  Calvary,"  "Women  Weed- 
ing," "Song  of  the  Lark"  (Art  Institute  at  Chicago), 
and  "Twilight  Glory." 

BBEWEB.  JOHN  HYATT  (1856-  >.  An  Amer- 
ican organist  and  composer;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
studied  with  Buck;  organist  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Chnrch;  professor  of  vocal  music  at 
Adelpbi  College. 


^^^^^ 


Soira  of  ras  Lark.  Br  JrT.sB  Bbbtoh. 
The  Art  Institute;  Chicago. 

BBIDaKAV,  XVBDEBIOX  ABTHaB  (1847-  ). 
An  American  painter;  bom  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  ateel 
engraver  for  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  (1868- 
1866);  studied  in  Paris  under  OdrAme:  Tisited  Africa 
(1872);  chief  worka  are  "An  American  Circus  in 
Normandy,"  "Burial  of  a  Mummy,"  "Pharo,"  and 
"L'Arabe";  chevalier  of  the  Le^gion  of  Honor  and 
member  of  several  American  societies. 

BBiaNOLI,  PA8QUAIA  (1824-1884).  An  Italian 
tenor ;  bom  in  Naples.  After  a  most  successhU  European 
tour  he  came  to  America  in  1855  and  tor  a  quarter  of 
a  centory  was  raost  popular;  sang  with  Patti,  Farepa- 
Boss,  La  Grange,  Tietjens,  and  Nilsson. 

BBOCK,  THOUAS  (1847-  ).  An  English  sculp- 
tor; pupil  and  assistant  of  J.  H.  Foley,  many  of  whose 
works  he  completed,  including  the  O'Connell  Honament 
at  Dublin.  The  bast  of  LongfellaW  in  Wastndnster 
Abbey  is  by  Brock;  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
(1891). 

BBOOEWAT,  HOWABD  (1870-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can composer  and  musician ;  bora  in  Brooklyn.  N.  T.; 
studied  in  Berlin;  composed  symphonies,  cavatinas, 
ballads,  sonatas,  piano  solos,  and  the  S^tlvan  SuUt 
given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1901. 

BBONZINO.  AOHOLO  or  AKOIOLO  (1502-1573). 
An  Italian  painter;  bom  at  Monticelli;  pupil  of  Jacopo 
da  Pontormo.  Among  his  works  are  "Deseent  ot 
Christ  intQ  Sen,"    ''Toany  Senlptor,"    "The  Dead 
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Chrlit,"  uid  ft  portrait  of  Doke  Ooefmo  I.  Bli  poi- 
tralU  are  neelleot. 

BBOTTW2R,  or  BBAUWEB,  ADRIAN  (1608- 
1638).  A  yismiih  painter;  born  at  Ondenard«.  Mine 
of  hia  beat  wsrka  arc  In  Hvalah;  I>readeB  haa  three; 
St.  Peterabnrc  five;  TranUort,  tluee;  and  one  la  at  the 
LouTTe. 

BKOWK,  rOED  UASOX  <lfl21-180S).  An  Euc- 
lid painter;  born  in  Oalaie,  France;  anpported  Souetti 
in  tbe  Prs-Raphaelito  Brotherhood  movement.  Among 
hie  worlu  are  "Wildiff  B«adins  HU  TranBlatloa  of  the 
Scrlptnrea,"  "King  Lear,"  "Chancer  at  the  Oouzt  of 
Edward  m.,"  "Ohrlat  Wuhisf  Feter'a  Teat," 
"Work,"  and  "Doa  Joan." 

BROWH,  OEORGB  lARIKO  (1814-lflS9).  An 
American  painter;  bom  in  Boaton,  Uaes. ;  otndied  nn* 
der  Hartirell  two  years  abroad,  and,  on  his  return,  vltb 
Washington  AUston.  Then,  in  1840.  he  entered  the 
■tndio  of  Isaber  In  Paris.  Among  hia  works  are 
"Doge's  Palaee  and  Grand  Oanal,"  "Bar  of  Naples," 
and  "A  MoonlUit  Besae."  Hia  "Bay  of  New  York" 
and  "Orown  of  New  Ea^and"  are  owned  by  King 
Edward  VU. 

BROWN,  HENRY  KIRKS  (1614-1886).  An  Amer- 
ican sculptor  in  bronae;  bora  in  Leyden,  Mass.; 
studied  in  Boston  and  several  years  in  Italy;  settled  la 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  made  tbe  first  bronie  statue  ever 
cast  In  America.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of 
DeWitt  Olfnton  in  Greenwood,  of  Hathanael  Greene  and 
General  Scott  in  Washington,  and  of  Lincoln  In  Unkm 
Square,  New  York  City. 

BROWN,  J.  APPLBTON  (1844-1902).  An  Ameri- 
can painter ;  bom  in  Newburyport,  Uasi. ;  studied 
under  Benjamin  0.  Porter  in  Boston  and  Emile  Lambi- 
net  in  Paris.  Among  his  works  are  "Old  Road  Near 
Paris,"  "On  the  Uerrimae  at  Newburyport,"  and 
"The  Grain  ndd." 

BBOWH,  JOHN  GBOBOB  (1881-  ).  An  Amn^ 
ieaa  painter;  bom  in  Durhsm,  England;  came  to 
Anwriea  in  1B88;  preaident  of  the  Water  Color  Society 
(1901).  His  works  are  very  popular,  especially  his 
portrayals  of  New  York  bootblacks  and  street  children. 
They  include  "His  First  Cigsr,"  "The  Passing  Show," 
"A  Uerry  Air  and  a  Sad  Heart/'  "Street  Boy," 
"The  Qvit,"  and  "Street  Boyi  at  Flay." 

nOBX,  TAOZUT  (1851-1901).  A  Bohemian 
painter;  bom  In  Tremoseluia;  studied  at  Prague  and 
nndOT  ^loty  In  Uunich.  Among  his  works  are  "The 
Ballad  Singer,"  "The  Execution  on  the  White  IConn- 
tsin,"  and  "The  Imperial  Councillors  thrown  out  of 
the  Window  at  Prague."  His  "Columbus  at  the 
Oonrt  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  is  in  the  Metro- 
poUUa  Art  Unaeaoi  in  New  York. 

BKUNBUfiSOH^  TIUFPO  (about  18T9-1446). 
An  Italian  architect;  bom  In  Florence.  He  was  the 
founder  of  RenatsBanca  architecture.  He  raised  the 
dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  to  a  height  of  300 
feet — ttie  problem  of  the  century — and  began  the  Pittl 
Palace,  his  masterpiece. 

BBU0B,  GEORGE  DE  FOREST  (1855-  ).  An 
American  flgnre  nUnter;  bora  In  EthelbyriB^  Tenn.; 
studied  under  GfrOme  in  Paris.  Among  his  works  are 
"Tbe  Portrait"  and  **OHlan  and  tbe  Bard";  took  tlie 
Hallgarten  prlie  in  1888  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
EzpmitioD  (1900). 

BRUYV,  BARTHEL  (1493-1556).  A  German  por- 
trait and  historical  painter;  bom  in  Cologne;  "the  last 
portrait  painter  of  Antwerp."  In  the  Cologne  Museum 
are  "Hartyrlom  of  Saint  Ursula,"  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  and  "Burgomaster  Browiller  and  Hia  Wife." 
Others  are  "Corpus  Ghrlsti,"  "Madonna,"  and  nu- 
merous portraits. 

BBTAZI8  (about  850  B.  C).  A  Greek  sculptor; 
worked  on  the  Mausoleun  at  Halicaraaaans,  which 
(Ihieen  Artemisia  raised  to  the  memory  of  her  hoabaud, 
Mausolus.  Newton's  exeavatlons  of  1857  reveslod  a 
aeries  of  statoea  and  has-reliefa  which  deeorated  this 
Umh,  and  indnde  the  statne  of  Hauaolna,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  portrait*  known. 

BUCK,  DUBLET  (1889-1909).  An  American  com- 
poser and  organist;  bom  in  Hartford,  Coun. ;  studied 
at  Lelpslg  under  Bichter,  Hauptmanu,  and  Riets;  wrote 
the  music  for  Lanier's  cantata  at  the  opening  of  the 
OentmBial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  (1876),  numerona 
cantatas,  eomle  opera  Dtmrtt,  symphonio  orerture 
Mamton,  and  mtch  or|u  onude. 
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BUXiL,  0I£  BOBNSIUNH  (1810-1880).  A  Nor- 
wegian violinist;  bom  in  Bergen.  He  seenred  great 
triumpha  both  tltrongliont  Europe  and  in  the  United 
Statea  Inr  hia  wonderful  playing.  He  loat  all  Us  money 
ia  a  scheme  to  found  a  eolony  of  his  ooontrymen  in 
Fannsytraaia,  aad  had  to  talu  again  to  his  violin  to 
repair  hia  brolun  fortnaea.  He  afterward  settled  la 
Cambridge,  Mass-  aad  had  alao  a  annuner  re^denee  la 
his  native  city,  where  he  died. 

BTTLOW,  BANS  OUIDO  TON  (18S0-1894).  A 
German  pianist  and  conductor;  bom  in  Dresden; 
studied  under  Wieck,  Eberweio,  and  Hauptmann; 
conductor  of  the  royal  opera  at  Uunfch  (1S64),  where 
he  conducted  the  first  performances  of  Wagner's  Triflan 
und  Itoldt  and  D\«  MeitUrtinger ;  visited  the  United 
States  (18TS-18T6  and  1889-1890) ;  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  the  century  and  a  famona  condaelor;  tiio 
greatest  authority  on  Beethoven. 

BUROEaa,  NEIL  (1S46-1B09).  An  American 
comedian;  bora  in  Boston,  Maas. ;  made  a  specialty  of 
female  r6les.  Jetiah  AlUn't  Wif4  was  written  for  him; 
greatest  anccesa  was  Widov  Bedott  (1879)  at  Provi- 
dence, and  New  York  in  1880;  produced  Tha  County 
Fair  in  1889. 

BUBNE-J0NE8,  SIR  EDWARD  (1883-1898).  An 
English  painter;  born  at  Birmingham,  of  Welsh  descent. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  foremost,  of  the 
artists  of  his  day;  imbued  with  ideas  that  were  specially 
capable  of  art-treatment ;  designed  several  Btsined-elsss 
windows,  notably  the  Baint  Cecilia  window  at  (mrist 
Church  College,  Oxford.  He  was  the  "greenery- 
yallory,  Orosv  en  or- gallery"  young  man  of  Patience, 
He  overcame  the  ridicule  which  greeted  hia  earlier 
efFort*.  Among  bis  works  are  "Tenus's  Himr," 
"Chant  d'anwur "The  Golden  Stair,"  "The  Wheel 
of  Fortnaa,"  "Copbetua  and  tb»  Beggar  Haid."  and 
nnmenms  water  colors. 

BURBOUGBS.  KARIB,  or  LELUB  ABRIKaTON 

(1866-  ).  An  American  actreaa;  born  ia  Ban 
Fraadaeo;  played  Gladys  In  7Ae  Jla/oh;  several  seasons 

with  E.  B.  Willard  in  The  Middleman,  Jwdah,  and  as 
Ophelia;  The  ProfligaU  (1894),  The  Gadfly  with  Stuart 
Robson,  and  In  Tht  Ktddltr;  and  as  Guida  Laodresse 
in  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  She  married  Robert 
Barclay  MacPherson  in  1901. 

BUTLEB,  BOWABD  BUSSEUi  (1856-  ).  An 
American  landscape  and  marine  painter;  bom  in  New 
York;  studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League  and  in 
Paris:  largely  inBtrumental  in  housing  the  Fine  Arts 
Society,  of  which  he  was  tbe  first  president. 

OABANEI^  ALBXAHDBS  (1823-1889).  A  Frendi 
poirbalt  and  historical  painter;  bora  at  UontpdUer; 
studied  with  Picot;  won  the  Friz  de  Rome  (1848); 
elected  to  the  Academy  (1868) ;  professor  in  the  Acad<< 
mie  des  Beaux-Arts.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  ministers.  One  of  "Miss  Cathe- 
rine Wolfe"  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  at 
New  York.  His  "Death  of  Moses"  is  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  at  Washington.     "Birth  of  Venus,"  his  msster- 

Slece,  is  in  the  Louvre  and  a  replica  of  it  in  the 
ietTvpolltan  Museum.  His  "Expulsion  from  Paradise" 
and  "Death  of  Franceses  and  Paolo"  are  among  bis 
bnt  works. 

OAU^OTT,  JOHN  WALL  (1766-1821).  One  of 
the  most  emlneat  composers  of  the  British  school  of 
music;  bom  In  Kenalngton;  especially  noted  for  his 

glees. 

OALLBT  (ka-Iai'),  ANTOINE  FRANCOIS  (1741- 
1828).  A  French  portrait  and  historical  painter;  born 
in  Paris;  member  of  the  Academy  (1780);  chief  por- 
traits are  those  of  Oomte  d'Artoi^  Louis  XTI.,  IjouIs 
XYJII.  ms  other  works  are  "Biton  and  Cleobis"; 
"Spring,'  *  a  fresco  in  the  Louvre;  '  'Winter,  or 
BaturaaKa";  "Autumn,  or  F6te  of  Bacchna";  "Sum- 
mer, or  Fete  of  Ceres"  ;  and  "Spring,  or  Ffite  of  Juno 
Lacina." 

OALUORATBS  (fifth  oentnry  B.  0.).  A  Greek 
ardiiteet  who  shared  in  the  building  of  the  Fartheaon 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

OALLOT,  JACQUES  (1592-1685).  A  French  de- 
signer, engraver,  and  etcher;  bom  in  Nancy.  He  was 
a  pitiless  realiat,  noted  for  painstakiag  effort,  originality, 
Ufe,  and  humor.  Hs  left  over  1800  prints  <rf  gear* 
pictures. 
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OALVAEBT,  DENIS  or  DZONTSIDS  (ftbout  1540- 
1619).  A  Flemish  bUtorickl  mnd  Undaupe  punter; 
born  in  Antwsrp.  Ha  founded  »  Bchool  in  Bologn« 
(1874)  which  th«retfter  became  a  center  of  Italian  art. 

Domenichino,  Oaido  Ren!,  and  Albani  were  among  bis 
pupils. 

OALTE,  ESOCA,  or  EMMA  BE  BOQTTBB  (1866- 
).  A  French  dramatic  soprano;  born  in  Fraace; 
■tadied  under  Roaine  Laborde;  made  her  d^but  in 
FauMt  in  Bmsaela  (1883);  made  her  dibnt  iu  New 
Tork  (1898);  haa  rang  in  LaOa  Bookh,  None  di 
Figaro,  Jfsfrfe  TUU»,  Carmen,  Hamlet,  CavaUerta  Rutti- 
eana,  MefUtofele,  Pagliaeci.  She  has  created  many 
rUea  and  ranlta  among  the  greatest  singers  of  the  world. 

OAH,  AUatrSTE  HIOOU8(1822-  ).  A  French 
aculptor;  bora  in  Paria;  studied  under  Bude;  noted  for 
productions  of  animala,  chiefly  in  combat. 

OAMPAHim;  ITALO  (1646-1896).  An  Italian 
tenor;  born  in  Parma;  studied  in  Milan  under  Fran- 
cesco Lamperti;  made  bis  d6but  in  Fautt  there;  sans 
in  New  Torli  with  Christine  Nilsson  (1873)  and  be- 
came the  most  popular  operatic  tenor  of  his  day.  He 
was  a  notable  Lohengrin,  and  scored  successes  in  A'ida, 
Carmen,  The  Huguenoit,  and  Fautt. 

OAMPEELL,  BEATBXOE  STELLA  TA17NBB,  or 
HBS.  FATBIOE  (1667-  ).  An  English  actress; 
born  in  London;  gained  a  wide  reputation  in  The 
Second  Urt,  Tanquerat/,  The  Matqueraderi,  John-a- 
Dreamt,  Th€  Notorious  Mr».  EbbKtnitk,  Ibsen's  Little 
Eyolf,  and  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Ophelia,  and  Juliet  with 
Forbes  Robertson.  She  toured  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  (1901-1903). 

OAHFRAUSEN.  WZLBBLH  (1818-1885).  A  Ger- 
man painter;  bom  in  Dfiaaeldorf.  He  was  specially 
famona  tor  battle  pleeea. 

OAKO,  ALONSO  (1601-1667).  A  Spanish  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect;  bom  in  Oranada.  He  has  been 
called  the  Michelangelo  of  Spain.  There  are  many  fine 
examples  of  his  work  in  the  Cathedral  of  Granada,  six 
ia  the  Prado,  and  aereral  throughout  Europe. 
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OAMOTA.  ANTONIO  (1757-1822).  A  great  Italian 
■ealptor;  born  In  Treviso.  His  flrat  great  work,  which 
established  his  fame,  was  the  group  of  "Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur,"  which  was  succeeded  by  his  "Cupid 
and  Psyche,"  distinguished  by  a  tenderness  and  grace 
quite  peculiar  to  him,  and  erelong  by  "Persens,"  per- 
haps Uie  triumph  of  his  art.  Hie  works  were  numerous 
and  hronght  him  a  large  fortune. 

OABAVAOaiO.HICHELANOELO  AMEBZaHZ(1560- 
1609).  Ad  Italian  painter,  founder  of  the  Naturalistic 
idiool;  bom  in  CaravaKKio.  Among  his  best  works  are 
"The  Entombment  of  Christ"  in  the  Vatican,  "Death 
of  Mary"  in  the  Louvre,  "Saint  Matthew  Writing  the 
Gospel,"  "Christ  and  the  Apostles  at  Emmaua,"  "Lore 
as  a  Ruler,"  "Love  Conquered,"  "Gvpsy  Fortune- 
Teller,"  "Card-Players,"  "Portraits  of  Himself,"  and 
"Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta." 

OABFAOOIO,  VZTTOBE  (about  1450-abont  1522). 
An  Italian  painter;  born,  probably,  at  Capro  d'lstria. 
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but  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Tenioe;  uttMt^  OentiU 
Bellini;  painted  Uie  series  of  nine  pictures  on  the  life 
of  Saint  Ursula,  now  in  the  Academy  at  Tenlee  (1490), 
and  series  of  nine  each  on  the  liTOa  of  Saints  Oeo^e, 
Jerome,  and  Tryphonius.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
"PresentatiOB  in  the  Temple." 

CABFEAUX,  JEAN  BAPTI8TE  (1827-1875).  A 
French  sculptor;  pupil  of  Doret  and  Rude.  His  work 
is  intensely  natnndistic.  His  "Dancing"  group  od  the 
facade  of  the  Opera  House  in  Paris,  spattered  with  a 
bottle  of  ink  thrown  by  a  fanatic  (1860),  created  not 
only  a  scandal  but  a  school.  His  "The  Four  Quartern 
of  the  World"  fountain  in  Paris  was  done  with 
Fr£miet. 

CABBAOOX  or  OABACC^  AOOflTINO  (1557-16O0). 
A  Bolognese  painter;  aeeompanied  his  brouier  Annibale 
to  Rome  to  work  on  tha  Famese  frescoes;  settled  in 
Parma;  chief  works  are  "Communion  of  St.  Jerome" 
and  "Love — Celestial,  Terrestrial,  and  Venat" 

OABBACOI.  ANNIBAXfi  (1560-1609).  A  famous 
Bolognese  painter,  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  family; 
executed  the  Farnese  frescoes  in  Rome.  His  mytholog- 
ical frescoes  hare  been  frequently  engraved.  Seren  of 
his  works  «ra  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London,  and  a 
"Christ  on  the  Cross"  is  in  Dublin. 

OABBACCI,  LUDOTICO  (1555-1619).  A  Bo- 
lognese painter;  studied  under  Tintoretto;  founded  a 
school  with  his  cousins  Agostino  snd  Annibale.  Their 
work  arrested  for  a  time  ue  decadence  of  Italian  art. 

OABBIEBE,  EUGENE  ANATOLE  (1840-1906).  A 
French  painter;  born  at  Goumay;  noted  for  his  paint- 
ings of  maternity.  His  famous  "Maternity"  and  'The 
Sick  Child"  In  the  Luxembourg,  bis  "Theitre  de  Belle- 
ville,"  and  portraits  of  Daudit,'  Verlaiu,  and  othera 
are  hia  diief  works. 

CABSTENS,  ASHTIS  JAKOB  (1754-1706).  A 
Danish  painter;  born  near  Schleswig.  His  drawing  is 
superior  to  his  coloring;  initiated  the  classical  reaction 
in  Germany.  His  ' ' Argonaut' '  cycle  hsA  been  en- 
graved in  24  plates.  Many  of  bis  pieturea  are  at 
Weimar,  Copenhagen,  and  Berlin. 

OABTEB,  MBS.  LOTHSE  LESLIE.    An  American 

actress:  made  her  d^but  (1890)  in  New  Tork  in  TJU 

Vgly  Duckling;  studied  with  Betasco:  scored  successes 
in  The  Heart  of  Maryland,  Zata,  Du  Barry,  and  Adrea. 

OABUSO,  ENBIOO  (1874-  ).  An  Italian  dra- 
matic tenor;  bom  at  Naples;  came  into  prominence  as 
a  singer  in  1896;  sang  in  Milan  (1808);  aiace  1908 
has  attained  great  popularity  in  the  United  States. 

CABY,  ANNIE  LOUISE  (1842-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can contralto;  bom  at  Wayne,  Me.;  studied  in  Milan 
under  Giovanni  Corsi;  made  her  d6but  io  Copenhagen 
in  Italian  opera.  For  over  12  years  she  was  the  favor- 
ite of  the  American  public.  She  created  the  part  of 
Amneris  in  Afila;  mamed  Charles  Uonson  Barniottd  of 
Brooklyn  (1882). 

OAVEDONE,  OIAOOKO  (1577-1660).  An  lUlian 
painter ;  born  near  Modena ;  studied  under  Ludovico 
Carracci.  His  chief  works  are  "Saint  Cecilia"  at  the 
Louvre,  "The  Last  Supper,"  "Among  the  Dooton," 
and  a  "Madonna  and  Child"  at  Boloipia. 

OATVAH,  OBOBOIA  BVA  (1860-1906).  An  Amei^ 
lean  aetress;  born  at  Bath,  Me.;  first  appeared  at 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  Tork,  as  Dolly  In  Batti 
Eirke  (1880);  played  Daisy  Brown  in  Tke  Profe^nr. 
Liza  in  The  While  Stave,  and  Lena  in  Romany  Bye; 
was  with  Dion  Boucicault's  company;  leading  lady  for 
Daniel  Frobman;  retired  in  1807. 

OAZIN,  JEAN  CHABLE8  (1841-1001).  A  Frendi 
painter;  born  at  Samer;  originated  the  French  land- 
scape in  religions  subjects  as  in  "Hagar  and  lahma^" 

"Dusk,"  and  "A  Dead  City." 

OELLIHI,  BENVENUTO  (1500-1571).  The  great- 
est of  the  Italian  Renaissance  goldsmiths:  bom  In 
Florence.  His  works  comprise  elaborate  ailver  rasea. 
statuettes,  silver-gilt  repousse,  bronie  statues,  and  broase 
portraits.  Among  his  host  known  is  his  "Tictoriona 
Perseus"  with  the  Gorgon's  head. 

CEBNOXA.  LUIOX  PAUtA  DI  (lS32-i904).  An 
American  archaeologist;  bom  in  Piedmont,  Italy.  He 
BRrved  in  the  Italian  War  with  Austria  and  came  to  the 
Unitfid  States  in  1860,  serving  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Oypms,  where  be  made 
extensive  archaeological  discoveries.  In  1879  he  became 
a  tmstee  and  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Hiuenm  of 
Art,  in  New  Tork  City. 
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Am  Amarieaa  MmpoMr;  bom  In  Lowcllt  Kmi.;  ■tadfu 
Tindar  T1i»r«r  and  »t  Zielpalg;  inatnwtor  uid,  tetsr. 
dinolor  of  the  Nvw  Englud  OmuerrktoiT  of  ICule; 
GompoMd  Th0  Ttking'»  Fmw«;  th«  orutans 

ThMm,  Hapameiu.  and  Rip  Fan  IFitnMs;  and  JudUh,  a 
tyritt  drama;  condacted  ths  SpriaffieM  and  Wordstar, 
Man.,  aosie  feativaU. 

OHAM  or  AUBDBB  X>B  VOB  (1819-1879).  A 
noted  French  earlcatariat;  bom  in  Faria;  waa  con- 
nacted  with  tha  Charivari  and  Uia  Journal  df  P4Urt- 
noffu.  Hit  aketchea  are  collected  onder  the  tltlea  of 
Z>MM  antUta  ecmiqua  aod  Let  folUt  ParMcnnM. 

OHAHZHASB,     OBOZLB     LOUIBB  STBPHAVZB 

(1861-  ).  A  French  pianist  and  compoHr;  bom 
in  Paris;  noted  thronshont  Europe  as  a  pianist  and  aa 
an  orchestra  conductor.  Bhe  -wrote  CalUrrhoi,  a  ballet 
Bjnaphonr:  £m  AnwuonMi  MMtritra;  La  L4Mn/<r>; 
and  a  nubber  of  aonga. 

OHAKPAKIHB,  PKXUPPB  SB  (1M3-1S74).  A 
Tlemlah  palnlor;  bom  in  Braaaala;  want  to  Paria  and 
waa  ma  of  the  few  diatlnsuiahed  painten  thera  before 
the  aeoaaaion  of  Lonla  ZIV.  Hoat  of  hia  worka  are  in 
the  LonTTo  and  inemde  "The  I>ead  Chrlat"  and 
"Portrait  of  Cardinal  lUehdien."  Hia  "Tripte  Por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Richelieu,"  "Portrait  of  Finelon," 
and  three  religious  sobjects  are  in  London. 

CHAMPHZT,  BEVJAMZH  (1817-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican painter;  bom  in  Hew  Ipawleh,  K.  H.;  spent 
aereral  jeara  in  Xnropo  palntlnc  at  the  Lootto  (1841- 

1848)  ;  painted  Whita  Honntain  landaeapea  and  New 
Xariand  flower  Bronpe;  ex-pre^ent  of  toe  Boston  Art 
Olnt>:  psblished  Satw  7fan'  Jfanwrbo  o/  Art  and 
ArUHt  (1900), 

OHAHPMET,  JAMBS  VBLI.8  (1843-1908).  An 
American  painter;  bom  in  Boston,  Usss. ;  serred  in  the 
CItU  War;  atndied  in  Franca  under  Edonard  Frkre  and 
at  Antwerp  and  Borne;  a  elever  worker  In  paatel  par- 
traftan;  aaaoeiata  of  tito  National  Aeademy  (1882). 

OHAITTBBT,  SIX  FBAN0X8  LEOATT  (1781-1842). 
An  Engllah  tciuptor;  born  at  Norton,  Derbyshire;  mem- 
ber of  ths  Boyal  Aeademj  (1818) ;  made  the  statue  of 
WaaUngton  in  tha  State  Honaa  at  Boston,  Haaa.;  alao 
Pit^  Witt  in  Weatminater  Ahbay,  Canning,  and  WeDinff- 
ton. 

OEASB,  WILLIAX  KEBSZTT  (184S-  ).  An 
American  painter;  bom  in  FranUln,  Ind.;  studied 
under  B.  7.  Hayea  in  ladiaaapolia  and  at  Mew  Tork; 
Battled  In  St.  Louie;  thence  to  Unnich  nnder  Wagner 
and  PUoty  for  ifx  jreara;  one  year  at  Vanica  on  Ttnto- 
retto's  works;  retarned  to  New  Tork  (1878)  and  waa 
president  of  the  Bodetjr  of  American  Artlata  for  10 
rears;  taujrtit  in  the  Art  Stndenta'  League  and  In  hia 
own  achoola;  has  receired  many  medals  and  is  a 
National  Aeadenielan.    His  beet  work  is  in  atill  Ufa. 

OHABSEBZAn,  THEODORE  (1819-1856).  A 
French  painter;  bom  near  Banto  Domingo;  studied  un- 
der Ingrea  in  Paris.  His  frescoes  on  the  wslls  of  tha 
Conr  des  Comptes  were  larKcly  destroyed  in  the  eom- 
mune  (1871).  "Arab  Riders  and  Their  Dead," 
"Arab  (Thiefs,"  "Uacbeth  and  the  Witches,"  and 
"Chaale  Buaannah"  are  among  his  chief  worlcs. 

OBEBTTBINX,  ICABIA  LUiai  OAXLO  EENOBIO 
SALTAXOBB  (1760-1842).  An  Italian  musical  com- 
poser; bora  la  Florence;  director  In  the  French  Oon- 
serratorr  and  instmctor  of  hundreds  of  eminent 
mnaiciana.  In  the  Interval  from  1760  to  1768  he 
eompoeed  11  Italian  operas  Including  Ifigenia  in  AvHdt 
—tha  most  anceesafnl  of  the  series.  His  operatic  mas- 
terpiece is  £m  dmut  fourniet.  His  greatest  work  is 
the  Beqvitm  tn  0  minor. 

CHIPPENDALE,  TEOUAfl  (lived  about  1760).  An 
Engliah  cabinetmaker  and  upholsterer.  Bejond  the  fact 
that  he  plied  his  trade  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  in  London 
about  1752  we  know  nothing  about  bis  life.  The  name 
"Chippendale"  la  frequently  applied  to  mahogany  furni- 
ture of  the  period. 

CHOPIN  (tJto-pan'),  FBEDEBIC  FBANOOIS  (1809- 

1849)  .  An  eminent  Polish  musical  oompoaer  and 
pianist;  bom  nesr  Waraaw;  settled  in  Paris  (1831). 
Aa  a  pianist  Chopin  waa  second  to  Lisit  only. 

OHBISTT.  HOWABD  OHANDLEB  (1873-  ). 
An  Amerioan  iOnstrator;  bom  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio; 
studied  tn  New  York;  began  to  Illustrate  in  1895;  war 
artist  In  the  Bpaniah  War  for  Seribner't  and  XesUs's; 
inatmetor  In  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  Tork, 

OHUBOn,  FBBDEBIOH  BTDABT  (1841-  ). 
An  American  animal  and  figure  painter  and  illustrator; 


bora  at  Orand  Baplds,  Uloh.;  studied  with  Bhlrlaw  In 
ChlMgo  and  with  WUmarth  m  New  Tork;  member  of 
the  National  Academy,  at  the  Booie^  of  American  Art- 
iata,  and  of  the  AuMriean  Watei^Color  Bod^j  chief 
works  are  "WdrdnOaa,"  "Mad  aa  Hnrdt  Haraa," 
"Tha  Saa  Prineei,"  "Hard  Thnea,"  "The  Fhan* 
toma,"  "Saint  Oeoilla,"  and  "The  Sea  Serpent." 

OnCABU'B,  QXOTAKn  (1240  1302).  A  Floran- 
tlne  painter  and  founder  of  tha  Florentine  aeliooL  which 
vanked  among  Ita  members  such  artists  as  Michel- 
angelo, BaphaeL  and  Leonardo  da  Tinci;  waa  the  first 
to  leave  the  stiff  traditional  Byiantine  forms  of  art  and 
copy  from  nature  and  the  living  model,  though  it  was 
only  with  the  advent  of  hia  great  diaclple,  Giotto,  that 
art  foaud  beauty  in  reality.  His  "Madonna"  In  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  has  been  long  rmrded  aa  a 
marvel  of  art,  and  of  all  Oia  "Mater  Dworoias"  of 
Christianity,  Buskin  doea  not  hedtate  to  pnuumnce  his 
at  Assisi  the  noblest. 

OLAUDB  LOBBAIN  (1600-1682).  A  great  French 
landscape  painter:  born  st  OhamagncL  of  poor  parenta; 
went  to  Rome;  became  servant  and  coktr-grinder  to 
Taasi,  who  instracted  him  in  hia  art:  by  aaaidnoua  study 
of  nature  In  all  hw  aspects  attained  to  fame;  was 
eminent  In  his  treatment  of  alrial  perapaetlTa,  and  an 
•rtlat  wbom  It  waa  Tamer's  ambition  to  rival. 

CLAtrSEN,  aEOBOB  (1853-  ).  An  En^ish 
realist  painter;  bom  in  London;  called  the  Baatien- 
Lepage  of  En^and;  Joined  Holman  Hunt  and  Walter 
Crane  In  their  cmsada  against  the  Royal  Academy 
(1886),  yet  was  elected  an  associate  (1890).  Among 
hia  worka  are  the  "Oirl  at  the  Gate,"  "The  PlousA- 
man'a  Bros Vf art,"  "The  Listener,"  and  "A  IComuiff 
in  Jane," 

OLAXTOK,  KATB  (1848-  ).  An  AmeHcan  ae- 
tress;  t>om  in  New  Tork  City;  made  her  dfibut  with 
LotU  in  Chicago  in  1870;  with  Auguatin  Daly's  stock 
compsny  in  New  York;  and  with  A.  U.  Palmer's  Union 
Square  oompsny  ia  1872.  Her  greatest  success  was  as 
Lonise  in  Tht  Xvo  Orphans:  married  Charlea  A. 
Stevenson,  her  aeeoad  hnaband  (1878). 

OLATTOK,   E8TEUS,   or  BSTBUfi  BVBSBOV. 

Aa  American  actreaa;  Iwm  In  New  York  OKy;  member 
of  Angnstin  Daly's  company  in  1870  and  1880;  played 
in  JSamrroUa,  fiozel  Kirfca,  Joxmg  Mrt.  ITintkrop,  and 
la  her  own  plays,  Tric-o-trim,  Tlu  Qniek  or  the  Dead, 
A  Puritan  Romance,  and  Paulita  and  The  TUdne,  her 
two  operetUa;  married  Charles  W.  Dnrant  (1888). 

CLINEDXV8T,  BENJAHIN  WEST  (1869-  ). 
An  American  artist;  bora  at  Woodatock,  Ta.;  atndied  in 
ParIa  under  Cabanel  and  Bonnet;  settled  in  New  Yoric; 
diMy  engaged  as  Uluatrator  in  Mack  and  white  for 
hooka  ana  magaainea.  Hia  oil  and  water-color  work 
has  been  on  genre  snbjecta  and  portralta;  member  of  the 
National  Academy  (1898). 

OOFFDT,  WILUAH  ANDSBBON  (1856-  ).  An 
American  painter  and  writer;  bora  in  Allegheny,  Pa.; 
atndied  in  Paris  under  Bonnat;  received  several  prises 
and  medals  for  his  landscapes  and  figure  work;  art 
critic  on  New  Tork  papers  and  frequent  oontributor  to 
msgasines  on  art  matters,  and  has  written  largely  for 
encyclopedias;  associate  of  the  Nstional  Academy 
(1699). 

OOanXAN,  OEARLEB  FRANCIS  (1841-1899).  An 
Irish- American  actor;  bora  in  Paris,  France;  played  in 
London;  member  of  Auguatin  Daly  a  company  in  New 
Tork  (1876)  aa  Alfred  Evelyn  in  Jfoney,  and  waa  for 
many  yeara  the  moat  popular  leading  nan  la  tha  United 
Btataa, 

OOOHIAK,  BOSE  (1863-  ).  An  Irish -American 
sctreBs;  sister  of  (^rles  Coghlan;  bora  In  England; 
played  in  London;  first  appearance  In  New  York 
(1872)  with  Lydia  Thompson;  plsved  with  Sotbera: 
leadini;  lady  at  Wallack's  until  1880;  naturalised  in 
1902  and  settled  on  a  ranch  in  Montana.  In  1909 
returned  to  the  Stage,  at  New  Theater  in  New  York.- 

COLE,  BELLE  (t  •1905).  An  American  con- 
tralto singer;  bora  in  (Chautauqua.  N.  Y. ;  church  soloist 
in  New  York ;  leading  contralto  with  Theodora  Thomaa's 
Festival  tour  (1888):  aang  In  Eliiah  in  London  under 
Sir  Joseph  Bamby  (1868);  made  a  tour  around  the 
world  in  1901;  Uved  in  London  after  1888. 

OOLB,  THOUAB  (1801-1846).  An  American  paintor; 
bora  in  England;  came  to  Ohio  with  hia  father  (1810): 
removed  to  New  York  <1825);  landscape  painter  oC 
acenes  along  the  Hudson  and  in  the  Oatsldlls, 

OOLB,  mtOTHT  <18S2-  ).  An  American  wood 
engraver i  bom  in  London,  England;  emigrated  with 
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Ui  pumti  to  Ohlngo  (18fiT);  nmored  to  Kov  YaA 
(1871);  noted  for  hli  mxim  at  mgnwintii  of  Um 
paintinH  of  the  idd  nueten  of  Buope,  wbitb.  ftppeued 
In  tlie  v*fUurif  Magaxtne, 

OOLEBZDOE-TATLOB,  SAKUEL  (187S-  ).  An 
Anglo- Africftn  musical  compowr ;  born  in  LoDdon ; 
etndied  kt  the  Bojal  College  of  Uunc.  His  dioral- 
ordiestral  work,  Setnet  from  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
SUnd  GM  of  da4M  Cum,  and  a  canUta,  Tkm  Aton»- 
nwnt,  »ra  best  known;  oondoeted  Hiavatha  in  Wash- 
ington  in  1904. 

0OLZJH8,  WHJJAM  (1788-1847).  An  EnfUsh 
Unduape  and  flgare  painter:  born  in  London;  father 
of  Wllkie  Collins,  the  norelist;  atudied  at  the  Boj'al 
Aeademj;  <itiel  works  are  "Young  Fitvr,"  "The  Sale 
of  the  Fet  Lamb,"  "As  Srnma  u  >  King:"  end 
"Early  Horning";  elected  to  the  Boyel  Aeiamr  la 
1820. 

OOUCAV,  SAHnSL  (1888-  ).  An  American 
painter;  bom  in  Portland,  Me.;  itadied  nnder  Dnrand 
and  abroad;  member  of  the  National  Academy  (1860)  ; 
a  fonnder  and  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors  (1866-1871)  ;  chief 
worlu  are  foreign  and  American  landscapes  In  oil  and 
water  colors  and  some  etehinn,  "Hoonrise  in  Venice," 
**8nnay  Afternoon  in  the  Harbor  of  Algiers,"  and 
"Xoeqne  of  Side  Bou  Hae." 

ooumn,  juxBS  mm  or  bdovahd  (isas- 

1910).  A  French  orchestra  leader  and  violinist;  bom 
In  Bordeaux.    He  popnlarised  the  worka  of  Berlioi; 

« resented  to  Paris  the  works  of  Taehalkowsky,  Grieg, 
Wagner,  and  Raff  for  the  first  time;  led  the  Fbllhar- 
Bionie  Efociety  in  New  York  in  1906. 

OONBIED,  HEZMBICH  (1856-1000).  A  Cterman- 
American  impresario;  bom  at  BMlts;  an  actor  in 
Vienna;  came  to  New  To  A  (1878);  stag*  manager  of 
the  Oeiinania  Theatre  there;  star  u  the  principal  Ger- 
man theatere  of  this  eonntry;  formed  the  Conried  Opera 
Oonqtany;  managed  the  Irring  Place  Theatre  (1892): 
tncceeded  Manrice  Gran  aa  manager  of  the  New  York 
Uetropolitan  Opera  House. 

OOVSTABIS,  JOmr  <  1776-I887) .  An  eminent 
KngUah  landsoape  painter;  born  in  BufFollE,  England. 
BU  works  were  more  genemasly  appreciated  in  France 
than  in  his  own  country,  where  they  bad  to  stand  com- 
parison with  those  of  Turner.  En ormons  prices  have 
been  given  of  late  for  his  best  pictures.  Some  of  hie 
beet  works  adorn  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Among  theeo  are  "The  White  Horse,"  "Cornfield.'' 
"Hampstead  Heatii,"  "The  Valley  Farm,"  "The  Hay 
Wain,"  and  many  others.  Constable  waa  a  leader  of 
modem  art. 

OOVSTAHT.  JEAN  JOSEPH  BENJAMZH  (1845- 
1902).  A  highly  popular  French  painter  of  the  Beal- 
istlo  school;  bom  st  Paris.  His  first  picture  was 
"Hamlet  and  the  King."  Afterwards  he  took  chiefly 
to  Oriental  subjects,  wnich  afForded  the  best  scope  for 
his  talent;  occupies  a  high  place  In  the  modem  French 
•diool.  HEs  "Justinian  in  Council"  is  in  the  Uetro- 
politan  Uuaeum  of  Art  In  New  To'k. 

OOPLET.  JOHN  SmOLBTOH  (1787-1815).  An 
American  portrait  and  historical  painter;  bora  in  Bos- 
ton. Benjainin  West  was  his  patron;  went  to  England 
In  1775;  painted  portraits  of  the  king  and  the  queen; 
began  the  historical  works  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rerts,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  which  is  the 
"Death  of  Chatham,"  now  In  the  National  Gallery, 
London. 

OOQUEXni'  (kok-lan'),  BENOIT  OONSTAIIT  (1841' 
1909).  A  French  actor;  bom  in  Boulogne;  made  his 
dAmt  at  the  ThUtre  Francats  (DecemEer  7,  1860). 
For  orer  a  qoarter  ot  a  century  he  played  there  with 
nnbroken  saeeess.  He  appearea  in  1887  )n  London, 
In  1888  In  South  Amerloa  and  the  United  fitatea.  H« 
played  nambean  In  L'AigUm  to  the  Due  do  Beiditadt 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

OOBNSIJnB,  PBTEB  TON  (178S-1867).  A  Ger- 
man painter;  bom  in  Dtiaseldorf.  He  studied  the  great 
mastuv,  ecpecially  Baphsel.  In  1811  he  went  to  Borne, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Orerbeck,  Veit,  and  other 
associates,  be  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  school 
of  German  art,  and  rerlved  fresco  painting  In  imitation 
of  Uichelangelo  and  Raphael.  In  1841  he  was  invited 
to  Berlin  by  Frederick  William  IT.,  who  intmsted  him 
with  the  painting  of  the  royal  maosolenm  or  Oampo 
Santo.  His  "Last  Judgment"  in  the  Ludwlf  dinrdk 
la  the  most  colossal  fresco  ever  painted. 

OOBOT  (itoro').  XBAK  BAPTtSTE  OAHILLB 
(1T96-167S).    A  celebrated  Fi«nch  landscape  painter; 


bom  In  Pirlf.  HI*  landscape  work  Ii  ■  bov  faitoiyi«(a 
tlos,  malted  tv  the  froafeneaa  of  flia  aoming  uul  tiio 
ailrnT  nlata  of  arenlng.  Ho  la  a  worthiper  of  natan 
in  her  onieter  moods.  Hlg  "TIDo  d'ATray"  la  in  tho 
Uetropolitan  Hnsenm  of  Art  In  New  ToHe,  "Danta  and 
Vergir '  in  the  Boston  Unseam  ot  Pino  Am,  and  many 
fine  examples  are  In  prhrato  wIlectloM. 

OOBBBa'OIO,  ANTONn  MAMBZ  DA  (1494- 
1584).  An  ItaUan  painter;  known  aa  "the  dlTfaM." 
His  work  excels  la  namony,  grace^  and  sweetnesa  of 
eolor  and  form.    He  is  one  of  the  greatest  Italian 

£ sinters  of  the  Renaissance.  His  fine  "St.  Franda 
[adonna"  In  Dresden,  "The  Ascension  of  Christ"  In 
the  cupola  at  Parma,  "The  Assumption  of  the  Tirgtn" 
at  Parma,  "The  Uarriage  of  St.  Cattierino"  In  flw 
LonvTv  The  Xadonna  della  Scodella"  In  Parma, 
"The  Hdir  V^t"  in  Draaden.  and  hh  "Koeo  Hoaie^ 
In  London  are  aaong  hia  moat  famona  works. 

COSZHO,  PIEBO  DI  (14S2-152I).  An  ItaHaa 
painter;  bom  In  Florence;  pupil  of  Goeimo  Roaelll  and 
master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  His  chief  works  are  a 
"Conception"  In  the  UlBsi  at  Florence,  a  "Usdenna" 
and  "Death  of  Procrls"  in  London,  a  "Coronation  of 
the  Virgin"  in  the  Loovre,  and  "Christ  and  John  th« 
Baptist"  in  Berlin. 

OOUBSBT,  OnSTATB  {1819-1877).  A  FrenA 
painter,  of  peasant  birth;  studied  In  Paria;  joined  the 
Commune  and  led  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Tend&ne 
Column  to  distract  the  maddened  populace  from  the 
coQections  of  Thiers  and  of  the  Luxembourg.  Oouibet 
was  essentially  a  realist  and  naturalist.  His  "Win- 
nowers" In  Nantes,  "Bnrlal  at  Omans"  in  the  Lenns^ 
"Combat  of  tho  Stags,"  and  "Tho  Wan"  an  amoac 
hb  beat. 

OOVSUr,  nuur   (about  ISOl-lSse).    a  Trench 

K inter,  worker  la  atalned  glaa^  acnlptor,  and  author: 
m  at  Boney.    His  "Last  Judgment"  in  the  Zjonvre 
and  his  "Eva  Prima  Pandora"  are  among  his  best. 

OOZ,  KENTON  (1856-  ).  An  American  painter; 
bom  in  Warren,  Ohio.  He  studied  In  Paris  under 
Carolus-Duran  and  Q^rAme,  settling  in  New  York  in 
1882  aa  a  portrait  and  figure  artist.  He  did  two 
decorations  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  similar 
woika  elsewhere, 

00^  PAUCBB  (1840-  }.  An  American  artist 
and  writer  for  yonub  people;  bora  in  Quebec.  Since 
1875  his  home  has  (teen  In  New  York.  He  is  beet 
known  as  the  originator  of  the  "Brownies,"  a  series 
of  funny  picture*  and  Tone  for  ehildren. 

COTSETOX;  ANTOHfB  (1640-1720).  A  VmA 
sculptor;  bora  at  Lyons;  moat  famous  wotka  an 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Uasarin.  statue  of  CondA  monument 
of  ColberL  busts  of  Le  Bran,  Tavban,  Fteelon,  Ra^& 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  "A  Nyn^"  and  ''Venus." 

ORANAOH,  LUCAS,  or  LV0A8  MDUAR  (1472- 
1558).  A  Gorman  painter;  bora  at  Kronach;  second 
to  DBrer  among  hia  contemporaries.  The  finest  collec- 
tion of  his  works  is  in  Berlin.  It  includes  "Hercules 
and  Omphale"  and  "The  Fountain  ot  Youth."  Lon- 
don has  a  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Olrl."  Dublin  has  a 
"Judith"  and  a  "Christ  on  the  Cross."  New  York 
has  a  portrait  of  "John  Frederick  the  ICagnanbsoaa," 
a  "Portrait,"  and  a  "Venni  and  OnpidT'  Bmaaah 
haa  a  "Camrl^"  and  a  "Portrait  of  as  Old  Han." 

ORANAOH,  LUCAS,  THE  TODVOEB  (1515-1586). 
A  German  painter:  son  of  Lucas  Craaacfa;  bora  In 
Wittenberg,  of  which  he  became  burgomaster.  His 
works  Include  a  "Craciflxion,"  "Nativity,"  and 
"Lord's  Supper"  at  Wittenberg.  A  "Portrait  of  a 
German  Lady"  Is  in  the  HetrQpolltan  Uuieum  of  Now 
York. 

OBANB,  WALTBB  (1845-  >.  An  EngUsh  art- 
ist; bora  at  Idrerpool;  Joined  WUUam  Horria  In  the 
Tomal  ot  decorative  uta  and  crafu  and  oppeaed  tte 
pre-Raphaelite  movement  of  Roasettl;  won  the  Albaxt 
gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (1904).  Hia  vwka 
include  allegories,  designs  fOr  tapeatriea.  Uhtabafioa^ 
and  ahow  remarkable  fertility. 

CRANE,  WILLIAH  HENRT  (1845-  ).  An 
American  actor;  bora  In  Leicester,  Uass.;  leading  come- 
dian in  Hooley's  TheatrcL  Chicago  (1874):  in  paiteer- 
Bhip  with  Stuart  Robson  (1677-1889).  ffia  later  rtlsa 
were  Is  The  Senator,  David  Hamm^  Butbum  <■  Biut- 
neat,  and  The  Amerfean  JLord. 

OEAWFOBD.  THOMAS  (1814-1857).  Aa  AmarlMB 
sculptor;  bom  In  New  Tork;  died  In  London.  Amimg 
his  works  are  tiie  bronie  statue  of  Beethoven  In  Boston 
Uuflio  HalL  an  equestrian  atatue  of  General  Washington 
at  the  Capltolf  Richmond,  Ta^  and  a  number  of  marble 
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•ad  bronu  pivoas  in  the  Capitol,  W^ihliifton,  D.  0^ 

including  the  "Libert;"  snrmountinK  the  dome,  the 
bronie  ooora,  and  the  zelief  "ProKreu  of  American 
CiTilixation." 

OBOHE,  JOHN  (1768-1821).  Aa  English  lendacape 
painter;  fonnder  of  the  "Norwich  sehoor '  (1805); 
linowa  aa  the  "English  Hobbema." 

OBOBMAN,  HBNBIETTA  (1870-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican actresa:  bom  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  made  her  d^but 
in  The  White  Slave  (1889);  placed  with  Dalv'a  and 
Frohman'a  companiea;  married  Uauriee  Campbell 
(ISQT);  appeared  aa  a  itar  (1898)  in  the  rUea  of 
Miatrttt  IfM  and  Boaaliad  in  Aa  7ou  Mee  It. 

OEUIKSaAHK,  OBOBOE  (1792-1878).  An  EAg- 
Uah  pictorial  aatiriat:  bom  in  London.  Hia  illnatra* 
tiont  for  Hone'a  politieal  aquiba  and  pampbleta,  and 
eapedallT  thoH  dealing  vith  the  Queen  Caroline  triaL 
attracted  mnch  attention.  He  iUaatrated  »  nsnber  of 
Dickens's  vorka.  In  his  late  years  be  devoted  himaeU 
to  oil  pa  luting. 

OUSHUAB,  OHABLOTTB  BAUVOBBS  (1816- 
187S}.  An  American  actress;  bom  in  Boston;  ap- 
peaxed  llrst  in  opera  and  as  Ladr  Macbeth  in  New 
Orleans  in  188S.  Zn  1844  she  accompanied  Hacreadj 
on  a  tour  throughout  the  Northern  states  snd  afterward 
appeared  in  London.  Mias  Guihman  retired  from  the 
ita^  in  1875.  She  was  at  her  best  in  such  rfllei  as 
Rosalind,  Romeo,  Meg  Merrllies,  Portia,  and  Lady 
Madieth. 


Hasoxha  ahd  CaiLO.  Br  Daoham-Bouvibkt. 
The  Louvre,  Paris. 


CUTP,  AI.BEBT  (1606-1672).  A  Dutch  paintefl 
born  at  Dordrecht;  son  of  the  painter,  Jakob  GerriMs 
Cuyp  (1575-1649);  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  masters 
ia  animal  painting.  Ruskia  says  that  "for  expression 
of  effect*  of  yellow  nintight,  parte  might  be  chosen  out 
of  the  good  pictures  of  Cnyp  which  hare  never  been 
eqsaled  in  art." 

OZBBBT  (tair'n*),  KABL  (1791-1857).  An  Aua- 
trUn  pianlat  and  uoMeal  oompoaer;  bom  in  Tlouw; 
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pnpQ  of  BeetlioTen.  Among  hia  pupils  were  >Liait, 
Thalbei^  and  other  dlatingalshea  naridana;  beat 
known  by  hia  Theontieai  and  Proetteol  -Sefcool. 

DAGHAH-BOWSBET,  PABOAI.  ASOLFSB  AAH 

(1852-  ).  A  French  painter:  born  in  Paris;  » 
painter  of  Breton  life  and  a  lolhtwer  of  Holbeia. 
Among  his  famous  works  are  "A  Wedding  Party  at 

the  Photographer's,"  "Vaccination,"  and  "Le  pain 
b4nit"  in  the  Luxembourg:  the  "Breton  Pardon,''  a 
"Virgin"  in  sunlight  and  shadow,  the  "Last  Supper," 
and  "'The  Supper  at  Emmaui."  A  "Breton  Peasant" 
is  in  Chicago,  "A  Pardon  in  Brittany"  is  in  New 
York,  and  the  fine  "Village  Mnalcian"  Is  in  the 
Walters  collection  in  Baltimore. 

DALOV,  JUIX8  <188S-1902).  A  French  sealptor; 
born  in  Paris;  pupU  of  Carpeanx;  fled  to  London  dur- 
ing the  Commune  ai>d  was  prominent  in  the  Bnglish 
renascence.  The  "Triumph  of  Silenus"  In  the  Lux- 
emlMurg,  "The  States-Oeneral"  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputiea  in  Faria,  the  colossal  "Triumph  of  the  Re- 
pubtic"  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  the  bronxe  statue  of 
Eugene  Delacroix,  and  numerous  busts  are  among  his 
more  celebrated  works. 


Matkknal  Lovk.  BT'Dai/)v. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  Tork. 


DAI.T,  (JOHK)  AUOnSTIN  (1838  1899).  An 
American  theatrical  manager  and  dramatist ;  bom  At 
Plymouth,  N,  C.  His  plays  and  adaptations  number 
75.  He  was  associated  with  the  best  and  most  popular 
actors  and  actreases  of  the  times;  managed  tbeatws  In 
New  Tork  and  in  London  tbst  made  nis  name  cele- 
brated. 

DAHBOSOH,  FBANE  HBINO  (1859-  ).  '  An 
American  musician;  born  in  Breslau,  Silesia;  pupil  of 
his  father,  Leopold  Damrosch,  and  others;  conductor  of 
the  Denver  Choms  Club  (1884-1885);  choms  mBster 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  (1885- 
1891);  organised  the  People's  Singing  Classes  in  New 
York  (1892)  ;  supervisor  of  music  in  ihe  New  York 
public  schools  (1897);  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Oratorio  Society  (1898). 

DAHBOSOH,  LBOFOU)  (1832-1865).  A  German- 
American  musician  and  composer;  born  in  Foeen;  took 
an  M.D.  at  Berlin  (1654);  studied  the  violin  under 
Bies,  Dehn,  and  B6hmer.  Through  Liszt  he  became 
solo  violinist  at  Weimsr,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Wagner;  conductor  of  the  Breslau  Philharmonic 
concerts  (1859-1860);  came  to  America  in  1871  as 
eondnctor  of  tho  Ariou  Boeiety,  and  uatiLUs  doath  ins 
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the  IwHInf  maiical  igan  in  Nev  Tork;  fonnded  the 
Or«tc»io  Soeietr  (1S7S)  mad  the  Symidioiij  Society 
(1877) ;  Mid  gaTV  ft  nMon  of  German  open  in  1884. 

DAK&OSOH,  WALTEB  JOHAHIIBS  (1862-  ). 
An  American  nueiciui;  aon  of  Leopold  Damrosch;  born 
at  Breelan;  etndied  irith  bis  father,  Rischbieter,  Drae- 
leke,  Ton  Inten,  Max  Pinner,  and  von  BUlow;  con- 
ductor of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Harmonic  Society;  took  up 
bia  father's  work  on  bia  death  in  1885  and  carried  it 
through;  eondnctor  of  the  New  York  Oratorio  and 
STmpEonT  societiea;  rendered  Partifal  for  the  first  time 
in  Arnenca  (1886);  organiaed  the  Damroech  Opera 
Compaar  (1894):  compoaed  Tke  BeurUt  Letttr,  an 
opera,  and  a  T»  Dmttm  In  honor  ol  Dewey'i  victorjr  at 
Manila. 

HAMAT.  WXLUAII  T.  (1858-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can artiat  and  Afure  painter;  horn  in  New  Tork  City; 
Btndled  In  Unnieh  and  In  Paria  under  Hunkicsy; 
teacher  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaiix-Arte;  chief  works  are 
"BeHe  Otero,"  "Spani^  Women,"  "A  Sacritty  In 
Aracon,"  "A  Lady  in  Bed,"  and  "A  Lady  in  White." 

BAHSBOEBB,  JOHAIIV  HBXHBIOE  TON  (1758- 
1841).  A  German  sculptor;  born  near  Stuttgart; 
studied  In  Paris  and  in  Rome  with  Canova;  professor 
of  sculpture  at  Stuttgart  (1790);  chief  worka  are 
"Sawho,"    VPBydi«,'_  "Ariadne  on  the  Panther," 


"John  tlw  Baptist,"  and  bosU  of  SchlBer, 
Ohic^  Laratar,  and  other*. 

DABIOT,  FELIX  OOTATIOS  OABB  (18S2.18SS). 
An  American  artist  and  illustrator;  born  in  niiladel- 
phia;  illustrated  Irving,  Cooper,  Dickens,  and  others 
with  sharply  defined,  flowing  outline;  painted  "Oavalry 
Charge  at  Fredericksbnrg,  Vs.,"  and  "Street  Scene  in 
Boum";  member  of  the  National  Academy  (1B52). 

DATTBiamr,  OHABLBB  FBAHOOIB  (1817-1878). 
A  French  landaeape  painter  and  etcher;  bom  in  Paria: 
member  of  the  Barbiion  school;  stadied  with  Paul 
Delaroche.  Hany  of  his  works  are  in  the  United  States. 
"On  the  Biver  Oise"  in  New  Toric,  a  "Town  and 
Bivar  8o«e"  In  Philadriphia,  and  others  ar«  well 
known. 

&ATEITFOBT,  FAMKT  ULT  GIPSY  (1850-1898). 
An  American  actress;  bom  In  London,  England; 
daui^ter  of  Edward  Loomis  Davenport  (1816>187T); 
first  appeared  as  a  child  in  the  Chambers  Street  Theatre 
in  New  Tork  (1857);  most  successful  In  Daly's  com- 
pany in  leading  patta  (1869-1878). 

OATBXFOBT.  BOOIBB  OALTUT  (1867-  ).  An 
American  cartoonist ;  bom  at  Silvsrton,  Ore. ;  vorfced  on 
the  San  Francisco  ExmnAnvr  (1892-1895) ;  on  the 
/e«nwl  (now  the  Amerfean),  and  sinee  with  the  Mail 
In  Kew  Tork. 

DAVID,  FBUOZEN  CB8AB  (1610-1876).  AFrench 
composer;  born  st  Vauduae;  wrote  Th»  Detert,  a 
■ympbonle  ode  whidi  achieved  an  instant  and  complete 
trluuidt:  an  oratorio.  Motet  en  Siwi;  a  symphony, 
CArMopMr  Cehtmfriw;  and  several  operas. 

DAVID,  JA0QVB8  LOUIS  (1746-1825).  Regen- 
erator of  the  modem  French  school  of  painting;  born  in 
Paris.  In  tbe  Revolution  he  was  a  violent  Jacobin  and 
wholly  devoted  to  Robespierre.  Several  of  tbe  scenes 
of  the  Revolution  snppliM  subjects  for  his  bmsb.  He 
was  appointed  first  painter  to  Napoleon  about  1604; 
and  alter  tbe  second  reetoratlon  of  Louis  XVIII.  he 
was  included  in  the  decree  which  banished  all  regicides 
from  France,  when  he  retired  to  Brussels,  where  ha 
died;  painted  "The  Dead  Marat."  the  emperor,  the 
pope,  the  famous  "Mme.  R^camier"  in  the  Lonvre, 
^'Tlio  Three  Fates,"  "The  Death  of  Socrates,"  "The 
OaOi  on  tbe  Tennis  Oonrt, '  *  and  '  'Rape  of  the 
Sabinaa." 

DAVID,  PIEBBE  JEAN  (1786-1856).  A  Frvnch 
sculptor;  bom  in  Angers  (hence  commonly  called  David 
d'Angers).  He  executed  a  great  number  of  medallions, 
busts,  and  statnea  of  celebrated  persons  of  all  coun- 
tries, including  those  of  Washington,  I<afayette,  and 
Jefferson. 

DEOAKPS,  ALBXAITDBE  OABBIEL  (1608-1860). 
A  Frendi  painter;  born  in  Paris;  studied  under  David 
and  Ingres.  His  "Midni^t  Watch  at  Smyrna"  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  in  New  York  and  "The  Suicide"  in 
the  Walters  collection  at  Baltimore.  His  best  work  ia 
at  Ohantilly  and  in  London;  one  of  the  best  colorista 
IVanee  baa  produced. 

raOAS,   Tm.T A  BB-OEBMAIWB  BDOABD  (1884. 
).    A  French  impresdonlat  artist;  bom  In  Paria; 
»  pnpO  of  Ingres;   chief  works  are  the  "Ahsfntbo 
Drmken^"  tho  "Danaeuse  aasisc^"  and  the  "Dan- 


senae 

Diablo' 


in  the  Lnzembonrg; 
'  la  London, 


'The  Ballet  in  Robert  lo 


DB  KAA8,  HAVBZOB  ISBDOBZOX  HEnttUK 

(1832-189fi).  A  Dutch  marine  painter;  bom  la  Botter- 
dam.  In  18S7  ha  waa  nada  artist  to  the  Dntd  navr, 
and  in  1859  he  went  to  Mew  Tork,  where  he  lived  tUl 
bis  death.  His  best  known  American  work  is  "Farra- 
gut  Passing  the  Forts." 

DE  KOTEir,  HENBT  IMUIB  BEGINAU)  (18S0- 
).  An  American  composer;  bora  at  Middletown. 
N.  H.;  graduate  of  Oxford  (1879);  studied  music  and 
singing  at  Stuttgart,  Florence,  and  elsewhere  with 
Vanuccini,  Gen^e,  Delibes,  and  others;  wrote  operaa  wUh 
Harry  Bache  Smith  as  librettist,  sndi  as  TlU  Btgytm, 
Robin  Bood,  and  Rob  Aoy;  others  a<«  Don  Q«i<xo(«,  Th* 
Fencing  Uaattr,  The  HighwaymAn,  The  Jfandarfik  and 
Maid  Marian.  Songs,  such  as  "Oh,  Promise  Ko'*  and 
"The  Armorer's  Song,"  have  been  very  popnlar. 

DEIAOBOIZ  {d'lah-lcrwaw'),  FERDINAND  TIC- 
TOB  EUGENE  (179S-1868).  A  French  painter;  dUef 
of  the  Romantic  school;  bom  near  Paris.  In  1657  be 
was  chosen  by  the  Institute  to  fill  the  place  of  Deia- 
Toche.  He  was  an  artist  of  great  veraatili^.  Amonc 
his  works  are  "Lady  Hacbtfui,"  "The  Maasaere  A 
SHo,"  "Dante's  Boat,"  and  "Milton  DieUting  Para- 
dise Lost.' ' 


NaPOLSOM  (tBX  SMUFVBCa).  Bt  Dbubocbi. 

DEIiAROOHE  (d'loA-rosh'),  HIFPOLTTB  (famil- 
iarly styled  PAUL)  (1797-1856).  A  French  painter; 
bora  in  Paris.  His  signal  merits  consist  in  correct 
drawing,  brilliant  and  harmonious  color,  and  great 
distinctness  and  perspicuity  in  treatment,  rendering  the 
story  of  his  pictures  at  once  intelligible.  Among  them 
are  "The  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  "Strafford  Blessed 
by  Archbishop  Laud,"  "Masarin  Playinr  Carda," 
"Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  "Mnrdor  of  the 
Dnke  of  Guise,"  "Joan  of  Are  in  Maon,"  and  nn- 
merous  portraits. 

DEIJBES,  CLEMENT  PRILIBEBT  (1886-1891). 
A  French  composer;  bom  at  St.  Germain  -  du  -  Val ;  wrote 
the  music  of  tne  ballet  La  Mouree;  Coppitia:  an  opera, 
Le  roi  I'a  dit;  the  ballet  S\iivia;  the  grand  seana  £a 
Mort  d'Orphff.  and  the  opera  iMcmi,  In  which  Marie 
Van  Zandt  sang  tbe  title  rflle. 

DETAILLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  EDOUABD  (1848- 
).  A  French  historical  and  military  painter;  ban 
in  Paris;  a  pupil  of  Meissonler.  His  works  Indude 
"Conquerors,  which  won  him  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(1872):  "In  Betreat,"  "(Charge  of  the  Oulraaaien  at 
Morshronn,"  and  the  "Paaslng  Rwiment"  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington;  "Sntirmlsblng  near 
Paris"  and  three  others  fn  New  Tork;  and  oqoertiteM 
portraita  of  Edward  VII.  and  tha  dnka  of  Oonnao^t. 
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DIZBT.  KBHBT  EDWABDdSSa-  ).  An  Amer- 
ICKD  actor;  born  In  Boaton,  Mau.;  flnrt  appeared  with 
the  Boaton  Athenaeom  «to«k  company  in  Under  th» 
aoMght  in  1888;  plared  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in  Pina- 
/«re,  Dr.  Srataz  tn  GiitdtrtOa  at  BehooU  the  Lord 
OhaaeSlor  in  iolsmUe.  the  title  rftle  in  lionia,  Tht 
Jfan  n  like  Bos,  ud  Darid  Oarrlck  in  OKver  QOAwmUh. 

DOMEHIOBntO  (do-main-e-1ce*'w),  XMMBMIOO 
UMPIBBI  (1581-1641),  A  distininished  lUlian 
painter  of  the  Bolognese  achool.  Hie  '^'Commuaion  of 
Bt.  Jerome"  in  the  Vatican  ia  considered  among  the 
finest  vorlu  of  the  masters.  He  aaaisted  AnnibaJe 
Oarraed  on  hia  Fameaa  frescoes  at  Bone. 

D0KATEIJ.0  or  DOMATO  DI  HIOOOLO  DI  BBTTO 
UBDX  (1866-1466).  One  of  the  reriTsra  of  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  Italy;  born  and  died  in  Florence; 
patronised  bj  Cosimo  de'  Uedici  and  pupU  of  Bm- 
neOesdii  and  Sqaarclone.  Hia  masterpiece  is  "Bt. 
Oeorn,"  for  Ban  llichda  in  Florence.  Other  works 
are  On  bronse  "Darld,"  the  "St.  John,"  the  bust  of 
Nlectdo  da  UBano,  and  " Angel  with  the  TanbovrUie." 

DOBIZBTTI  (do-nid-<«e'(e),  OA£TAXO  (1797- 
I84S).  An  eminent  Italian  musical  eompoaer;  bom  at 
Bernmo;  composed  in  all  over  65  operas.  Among  them 
aM  Xttcnste  Bwgia,  Luekt  dt  Lamaurnuiar,  L»  ftlU  dm 
rigtmeta,  Lm  /aiwrtta,  and  Don  PoMitnaU. 

IWNOOHUB,  JOHN  (1858-1908).  An  AmeHcan 
seolptor;  bom  in  Chicago;  studied  there  and  at  the 
Ecole  dea  Beaux-Arts  under  Jouffroy.  The  "Toung 
Bophodes  Ijeadiug  the  Chorus  after  the  Battle  of 
SalamiB' '  is  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
American  sculpture.  It  is  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
The  "St.  Paul"  in  the  rotanda  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  the  "Seraphim,"  and  the  "Hunting  Nymph" 
■re  among  hia  best  works, 

S0B8  (do-ray'),  JJOmtB  0BXX8T0PHB  OUflTATE 
VAUIi  (1S88-1888},  A  French  dran^itsman  and 
pahtter;  bom  in  Strasabniv.  Ha  dlstlnnished  himself 
matlr  as  an  iUtutrator  oT books.  His  illnatrations  of 
the  Bible  and  Hilton's  i'arodise  hoH  are  of  high  ex- 
eellance.    I>or<  also  won  tame  at  •  iculptor, 

DOW  or  DOUW,  OBBAU>  (1618-1675).  A  dti- 
tingalshed  Dnteh  genre  painter;  bom  at  Lejrdan;  a 
pnpit  of  Bambrandt.  His  woika,  lAleh  are  Terr  nn- 
merona,  are  the  fruit  of  a  devoted  study  of  detail  and 
are  remarkable  tor  delicacy  and  perfect  finish. 

DBAKE,  rBXEXntlOB  JOHAITN  HEIHBICH  (1805- 
1862).  A  German  sculptor;  bora  at  Pyrmont;  eze- 
fluted  nnmerons  statnea  and  busti.  among  others,  busts 
of  Oken,  Banke,  Bismarck,  ana  Moltke.  Hia  chief 
worin  are  the  "Eight  Provinces  of  Prussia,"  repre- 
sented by  Urge  allegorical  figures,  and  the  "Warrior 
Crowned  by  Virtoiy."  Hii  large  bronie  atatae  of 
Alexander  tod  Humboldt  ia  in  Philadelphia. 

DREW.  JOHN  (1858-  ).  An  American  actor: 
bora 'In  Philadelphia;  first  appeared  aa  Plumper  in  Com 
M  a  Cu«u>n&«r  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  there  <  1674) ; 

Ioined  Daly's  company  in  1375  and  became  leading  man 
n  it  (1879) ;  played  with  Ada  Behan  in  Shakespearean 
plays;  since  1892  haa  played  nnder  Charles  Frohman. 

DTTBOIS,  PAXTL  (1629-1905).  A  French  sculptor 
and  painter:  born  at  Kogent-sur- Seine.  Hia  "Floren- 
tine Singer  in  the  Luxembourg,  hia  equestrian  atatue 
of  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  at  Rheims,  and  hia  "Le  connfi- 
tabls  i»  Montmorency"  at  ChantlDy  are  his  chief  works. 

DDOraO  n  BnOnMOSaVA  (abont  1260-1840). 
Ad  ItaUan  painter:  fonnder  of  the  Bleneas  school;  bom 
in  fliana;  Muned  hia  art  at  the  banda  of  the  best 
Byxantine  mastsrs.  Ha  became  a  master  of  composi- 
tion, perspectlTe,  grouping,  and  U^t.  Hia  altarpiece, 
"Tln^  and  CbiU  Enttroned."  and  "Life  of  Christ" 
in  27  scenes,  in  Siena;  the  "Tranaflguration,"  "An- 
nnncistioD,"  "Healing  the  Blind,"  and  "A  Uadonna 
and  Child*'  in  London  are  his  chief  works.  He  was 
^e  first  Italian  painter  of  genius. 

inrPBE,  TITLES  (1811-1689).  A  French  painter: 
bom  In  Nantea.  He  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
powerful  of  the  Frendi  school.  His  landscapes  are  Tery 
pivniar  in  tbis  country.  He  was  the  most  prominent  of 
HW  Fontalneblean  artists  of  1880,  known  as  the  Ro- 
mantic or  Natural  school,  which  included  Bousseau, 
Oorot,  Delacroix,  Uillet,  and  others. 

DUBAHD,  ASHBB  BBOWK  (1796-1866).  An  Amer- 
iean  painter;  bora  at  Jefferson.  N.  J.;  an  engraver  until 
1885;  painted  »  series  of  heads  of  the  presidenU;  took 
up  knosttpe  worit  wad  with  Oole  was  the  earliest  of 
me  llnl  Amariean  sdiool  of  landscape  artists;  fonnder 
of  tbe  National  Academy  and  its  president  (1845-1961) ; 
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chief  works.  "The  Oatddlls  from  Hiltodiafc''"Hsrw 
Birch  andWaahington,"  "A  Mountain  Forsrt,"  and 
"KaatersfciU  Clove.^' 

DUBEB  (doo'mlr),  ALBBBOHT  (1471-1628).  A 
Oenman  engraver  and  painter;  born  at  If uremberg.  He 
ia  considered  one  of  the  earliest  etchers.  Anumg  his 
more  important  copperplatea  (1494-1504)  are  "Adam 
and  £Te,"  "The  Nativity,"  "The  Great  Horaa,"  and 
"The  Little  Horse."  Uia  magnificent  woodcuts  of 
the  "Apocalypse"  and  the  "Prodigal  Son"  were  made 
abont  1500.  His  paintings,  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi'  >  in  the  UtBii,  the  portrait  of  himself  in  MnnMi, 
the  "Craciflxion"  at  Dresden,  and  "The  Fesat  of  the 
Bosary,"  and  hia  portraits,  including  that  of  "Jeraaw 
Hokschuher"  and  "The  Four  Eyangelists,"  are  a  few 
of  the  worlu  of  a  man  who  ranks  in  the  history  of  art 
with  Leonardo  d«  Vlnei  and  Mlcbetangelo. 

DU8B  (doo'aa).  BLEAMOBA  (1859-  ).  An 
Italian  artress;  bora  in  VigcTano.  Bha  baa  played  in 
all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  Tialted  the 
United  States.  She  has  played  Juuet,  Frou-frou,  La 
Fenune  de  Claude^  Uagoa  in  Baimit,  Santuna  in 
CavalUria  RvtticatM,  Mirandolina  In  £•  leeandisrs, 
Margnerite  Gantler  in  La  dame  ma  cawdlfasi  Ois- 
tfONOo,  and  Franettea  da  SinUnl. 

DUVBlffBOK.  FKASK  (1848-  >.  An  Anwriean 
artist;  born  in  OoTington,  £y.;  studied  tn  Munich  under 
Diets.  He  has  exerelsed  a  great  influence  on  Ameriean 
art  as  an  instructor.  In  1875  his  group  of  portraits 
was  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Art  dub.  His  ''Turkish 
Page,"  "Circassian,"  "Italian  OIrL"  "Ths  Pro- 
fessor," and  many  etdifaigs  of  TenotlBn  snl^ecta  are 
among  his  best  works. 

DVORAK  Idvor'shahk),  AXTOnir  (1841-1904). 
A  Bohemian  composer;  born  near  Kratnp.  Attention 
was  first  called  to  him  by  what  remains  his  bast  work, 
a  Slabat  Mater,  the  moat  modera  and  one  of  the  finest 
Bettings  of  this  hymn.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1892,  and  became  director  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  Tork  City  until  1899;  director  of  the 
Prague  Conservatory  (1901).  Uia  symphony  Frotn  tke 
Hew  World  was  produced  In  New  York  in  1898.  He 
has  utilised  the  Hungarian  muaie  with  all  of  ita 
rhythms,  intervals,  sudden  transitions,  Ud  wealth  <A 
harmony  In  bis  chamber  muaie  and  songs. 

BAKES,  EMMA  (1667-  ).  A  talented  and  pop- 
ular American  soprano;  born  in  Shanghai,  (Thina; 
studied  in  Boaton,  Mass.,  under  Misa  Mungar,  in  Paris 
under  Mme.  Marehesi,  and  in  Brasaels  under  Gevaert; 
made  her  d^but  in  Paris  In  Boneo  and  JvKgt,  iMvtng 
been  rehearsed  by  Gounod  himself  (1889)  ;  became 
a  prima  donna  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  In  the  grand  operas,  especially  in  Wagnerian 
rftlea,  in  whidi  she  bos  achieved  great  success. 

EICHBBBO.  JUIJQg  (1824-1898].  A  German- 
American  violinist  and  composer;  born  at  Dfiaseldorf; 
studied  under  PrShlich  and  Bieti;  profeasor  of  Tlolin 
and  composition  at  the  Geneva  CanaeTTatoTy;  emigrated 
to  Boston,  Moss.  (1656);  director  of  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory and  superintendent  of  instrumental  music  in 
Boston  public  sniools;  wrote  four  operettas,  including 
The  Doctor  of  AtcaiUara,  and  many  piecea  for  violin. 

ELGAB,  SIB  BDWABD  (1857-  ).  An  eminent 
English  mnsic  compoaer;  bora  and  educated  at  Worces- 
ter; son  of  W.  H.  Elgar.  organist  for  many  years  of 
St.  George's  Roman  Catholic  Church  there;  attended 
Worcester  Glee  Club  from  boyhood;  learned  the  violin 
and  oocssionatly  led  the  orchestra;  bandmaster  of  the 
county  lunatic  asTlum;  began  to  compose  in  1888, 
Among  his  more  tnan  60  works  is  the  setting  of  Car- 
dinal Newman's  hymn,  "The  Dream  of  Gerontlns." 
A  tfaree-day  Elgar  festlTsl  waa  held  at  Corent  Garden, 
London,  in  1904,  in  which  year  he  woa  knitted, 
Thi  Apoftlet  was  produced  at  Birmingham  Featiral  la 
1903,  and  at  Cologne  in  1904;  oratnno,  Tka  Ztapdom, 
in  1906.  and  a  symphony  in  1908. 

EL80N,  LOUIS  OHABLBS  (1848-  ).  An  Amer* 
ksn  critic  and  teacher  of  music;  bom  In  Boston,  Mass.; 
studied  under  Qlflggner  at  Leipsig;  professor  and  lec- 
turer at  the  New  England  ConserTstory  of  Music ;  wrote 
Curioaitiet  of  MvMie.  HUtorv  of  Otrman  Sonii.  Ths 
Great  Compoten,  Waman'a  Work  in  Muaie,  Modwn 
Compotera  of  Europe  and  Hiatori/  of  Ameriean  Mwie; 
faikaonga  of  Many  NaHon»i  Blaon'a  ITmKcsI  ZNcHon- 
aryi  he  has  contributed  many  articles  on  music  to 
newspapers  and  muasines;  also  teeturer  at  Lowell 
Institute  and  the  coIlegeB. 

ELWELL.  rBAHK  EDWIK  (1868-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  at  Concord,  Mass.;  studied 
under  French  at  Boston  and  Falguiire  at  Paris;  settled 
ia  New  Yorit  (1885):  chief  worka  an  ••DeaOi.of 
Strength."  "PUa.  ^  «»igfe  by'Wf^C'fgfe 
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1b^,"  and  "Dickeai  and  Little  Nell,"  irUdi  1*  la 
B'urmoant  Park,  Philadelphia. 

EHBBT.  STEPHEN  ALBEBT  (1841-18B1).  An 
Amarican  mnaidan;  born  in  Paris,  HaiD«;  atndiod  at 
Lelpij;  and  at  Draaden  andar  Spindlari  inatmetor  in 
harmony  at  tba  Nov  XogUnd  OonaarratoTT  of  Hnaic 
(1867-1891);  taadter  of  Parker,  Voote,  Hadler,  and 
Nevin. 

EKHBTT,  VAIOBL  DBOATOS  (1S15-  ).  As 
AaMrican  nem  miaatrel  and  aong  compocer:  bom  at 
set.  Vflmon,  Ohio ;  tfrganiied  the  "Virginia  UlnBtretB" 
irlth  Frank  Brown,  Whitlock,  and  Phelam  (1842), 
opanlnc  at  the  Chatham  Sqnare  Theatre  in  New  Tork; 
wrote  "Dixie"  (IS&S),  ^'Old  Dan  Tudcer,"  "The 
Road  to  Richmond,"  "Boatman'a  Dance,"  and  "Walk 
Along,  John.' ' 

ESSIPOFP,  ANNETTE  (1851-  ).  A  RnuIaD 
pianiflt;  bom  at  St.  PeterBbarg:  considered  one  of  the 
beat  women  performers  of  the  dar-  From  the  strength 
of  her  hands  and  the  vigor  of  her  playing  she  has  been 
called  "iron  wrists":  married  her  teacher,  Leschetitzky 
(1880)  :  visited  the  United  SUtes  in  1876;  professor  at 
the  St.  Feterabnrg  Conserystory  (1898). 

BTTT.WnjiIAK  (1787-1849).  An  English  painter; 
bom  in  York;  studied  under  Lawrence  and  in  Venice; 
B.  A.  in  1828.  Among  bis  works,  which  sre  marked 
by  beauty  and  brilliance  of  color,  are  "Cleopatra"  and 
"Youth  on  the  Prow  and  Folly  at  the  Helm." 

ETOK,  H17BEBT  (about  1370-1426),  JAN  VAN 
ETOK  (about  1390-1440),  and  KABaABET  TAN 
BTOS  (about  1877-1430).  Eminent  Flemish  artiaU; 
founders  of  the  early  Flemish  school;  born  at  Hsaseyck 
on  the  UasB.  They  were  two  brothers  and  sister. 
Tradition  aays  they  discoTsred  the  srt  of  oil  painting, 
but  the  art  was  known  in  the  twelfth  century.  They 
discovered  drying  mediums  and  brilliant  coloring.  Their 
works  Include  "The  Adorstion  of  the  Lamb"  at  Ohent 
by  Hubert;  two  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Jan  are 
in  the  Metropolitan  UnaeDm  in  New  York;  Hargai^  ft 
member  of  the  order  of  Onr  Lady  of  Ghent,  led  a 
retired  life.  She  la  believed  to  bave  palnted  a  seriea  of 
miniatnres  for  the  miisal  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

BZBKXEZs  KOSEB  (JACOB)  (1844-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  bom  in  Richmond,  Vs.;  served  in 
the  Confederate  army;  studied  amlpture  at  Berlin;  won 
admission  to  the  Society  of  Artists  by  his  colossal  bust 
of  Washington;  took  the  Michael  Beer  prise — the  first 
foreigner  to  win  it;  settled  in  Rome.  His  "Religious 
Liberty"  in  Fairmount  Park  at  Philadelphia,  "Apollo 
and  Mercury"  in  Berlin,  "Judith"  in  Oineinnatl,  and 
the  Jefferaon  monument  at  LoniavUI^  Ky.,  are  the  beat 
example!  of  bla  work. 

FAEBIANO,  OENTILB  DI  NIOOOU  DI  OIOTANNX 
HASSX  DA,  or  GENTILE  DA  FAEBIANO  (1360- 
1428).  An  Italian  painter;  the  first  great  master  of 
the  Umbrian  sehooL  His  chief  work  u  the  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Einga"  (or  the  Church  of  the  Tnalti  at 
Florence. 

FABD,  JOHN  (181S-1903).  A  aoottiah  painter; 
bom  at  Barley  Hill:  a  miniatnre  painter  in  Edinburgh 
(1841-1849);  settled  in  London;  cliief  works  are  "The 
Cottar's  Sstnrday  Night,"  "Shakespeare  and  his  Con- 
temporaries," "The  Soldier's  Return,"  "The  Uoraing 
after  Flodden,"  and  "An  Incident  of  Scottish  Justice." 

FAED,  THOVAS  (1826-1900).  Brother  of  John 
Faed;  bom  at  Burley  Hill;  distinguished  himself  in  his 
art  studies  at  Edinburgh;  went  to  London  (1852), 
where  his  pictures  of  Scottish  life  won  him  a  foremost 
{dace  among  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Among  his 
works  are  "The  Hitherless  Bairn,"  "The  Firat  Break 
in  the  Family,"  "Faults  on  Both  Side*,"  "In  Time  of 
War,"  and  "Annie's  Tryst." 

FALQXTIEEE,  JEAN  ALEXANDRE  (1831  1900). 
A  French  sculptor ;  pupil  of  Jouffroy ;  born  at  Tou- 
louse. His  chief  works  are  '  'The  Winner  of  the 
Cockfight, ' '  '  'The  Young  Hartyr  Tarcisius,' '  "  9t. 
Vincent  de  Paul,"  "Lamartine,"  "Eve,"  '  Progress 
Abn<i"g  Error,"  and  "Poet  Holding  a  Lyra." 

FAHmr-UTOUB,  lONAOE  HBNBI  JBAH  THBO- 
DOBB  ( 1 B36-1 904 ) .  A  Fren  eh  {Winter ;  bora  at 
Grenoble;  friend  of  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Cwot,  Hillet, 
Courbet,  Leighton,  and  Uillais;  excelled  aa  a  portrait 
painter  and  in  the  delicate  drawing  of  flowers.  Hi* 
works  include  "Hommage  k  Delacroix,"  "Hanet's 
Study  at  Batignolles,"  "Coin  de  table,"  "Autour  dn 
piano,"  "Scene  from  TannhSuBer."  "Temptation  of 
Saint  Anthony,"  and  "Prelude  to  Lohengrin." 

FABINBUJ  or  CARLO  BR08CHI  (1705-1782). 
An  Italian  nule  aoprano  of  remarkable  compaaa  and 
power;  made  hii  ddbul  at  Borne;  went  to  En^and 


(1784):  to  Spain  (1788);  banished  br  Ohartea  nz. 
and  went  to  Bologna  (17S9). 

FA8BBTT,  OOBNEZJA  ADELE  (1881-18981.  An 
American  portrait  painter;  bom  at  Owasco,  ft.  Y.; 
studied  in  New  York,  Paris,  and  Rome;  settled  in 
Chicago  (1855);  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design 
there  (1878);  Uved  in  Washington,  D.  C,  after  18'r5: 

Jainted  portralta  of  taek  eeletmtlea  as  Garfield,  Chief 
uatiee  waite,  and  Clara  Barton.    Her  "Electoral  <km- 
misalon  in  Open  Swslon"  is  in  the  Capitol. 

FEOHTEB,  0HABLE8  AIiBEBT  (1824  1879).  An 
Anglo-French  actor ;  bom  at  Paris.  He  exceDed  in 
Auy  Bbu,  The  Cortiean  Brother ».  HamUt,  Othello, 
Dvke't  Motto,  and  No  Thoroughfare;  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1870,  where  his  acting  waa  most 
popular,  but  his  attempts  at  management  were  unsue- 
ceuful. 

FBBBUZZI,   BOEEBTO    (  )■     A  modem 

Venetian  painter.  His  "Madonina"  was  exhibited  at 
the  International  Art  Exposition  at  Venice  in  1887  and 
excited  a  great  deal  of  aiamiratlon. 
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FEUE  REACH.  AVSELK  TON  (1829-1880).  A 
German  painter;  bom  at  Speyer;  studied  at  DUaaeldorf, 
Hunieh,  Antwerp  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome.  Among 
his  works  are  "Hafla  at  the  Well,"  "Deadi  of  Pietro 
Aretino,"  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Pietl,"  and  "The 
Titana,"  a  ceiling  design  In  the  Hnnanm  of  Uodslinc 
at  Vienna. 

FIELD,  JOHN  (1782-1837).    A  British  eompoaer: 
bom   in  Dublin;    remembered   for  bis  "noctnrnoa,* 
which  greatly  influenced  Chopin. 

FILDES,  SAVCEL  LUKE  (1844-  ).  An  Eng- 
Ilsh  artist;  born  at  Liverpool;  contributed  to  variona 
magasines  and  illuatrated  books,  notably  Dickens 'a 
Edwin  Drood.  Hia  moat  noted  pictures  are  "The  Poor 
of  London,"  "The  Widower,"  and  "The  Doctor." 

FISKE,  lONNIE  UADDBBN  (1865-  ).  An 
American  actress;  bom  at  New  Orleans,  La. :  played 
Frsncoise  in  Richelieu  when  only  12  years  old;  at  16 
appeared  as  a  star  in  Togg'e  Ferrjf;  married  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske,  editor  of  the  New  York  Dram^iie  Mirror 
(1890);  ptsyed  the  title  rAles  in  Te—  of  Ike  d'tJrbtr- 
vilU;  Becky  Sharp,  Leah  Klncktia,  and  Rothmerkalm. 

rmm,  WILLIAM  OLTDB  (1865-1909).  An 
American  dramatist;  bom  in  New  York  City;  was 
graduated  st  Amherst  (1886);  wrote  Beau  Brummel, 
Pamela't  Prodigy,  The  Moth  and  th»  Flame,  Saihma 
Hale,  Barbara  Frielehie,  The  Cowboy  and  the  LadM, 
The  Climbere,  The  Laet  of  the  Dandiee,  Major  Andrl, 
The  Woman  in  the  Cote,  and  many  adaptationa. 

FLAGG,  GEOBGE  WHITING  (181 6- 1897).  ,  An 
Ameriesn  paintsr;  bom  lg.N||w  ^v^^j^^^ 
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and  papQ  of  Wftthlagtoii  AIlBtoii;  lived  in  London  fot 
some  jnn ;  wttled  in  New  York ;  member  of  tha 
National  Ackdemjr  (1861 ) .  Amons  hia  works  ara 
"Columbus  and  the  Sn,"  "HaidM,"  "WaahiDEton 
BecoiTiDg  his  Uottur's  Blasainft"  mad  "Landing  ol  the 
Pilgrims." 

TLAVDBnr  {flon  dran'),  JBAS  HIPPOLTTB J 1809- 
1864).  A  French  painter;  bom  In  Lyons,  France. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  the  fine  series  of  frescoes 
in  the  chnrches  of  St.  Germain -des-Frfts  and  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Paris,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  maater- 
pieees  of  modem  painting.  He  was  the  favorite  papil 
of  Ingres,  and  ms  works  show  a  rnvstlc  ten  den  cj. 
"Christ  Qoing  up  to  Jemsalem,"  "Christ  Ooing  to 
Oalvary,"  and  "Beeognition  of  Theseus"  are  among 
his  best  works. 

FLAXMAH,  JOmr  (1755-1826).  Ad  English  sculp- 
tor and  draughtsman;  bora  in  York.  The  monuments 
to  Nelson  and  Howe  In  Bt.  Paul's  are  bj  hia  hand. 
One  of  his  fineat  productions  Is  the  "  Shield  of 
Achillea":  elected  R.  A.  (1800);  and  profeawr  of 
snlptore  (1810). 

FLOTOW,  FBBDEBIOK  FEBDIHAHD  ADOLPHUB 
TON  (1812-1888).  A  Oerraan  composer  of  operas; 
bora  at  Teutendorf.  His  best  luiown  work  is  Martha. 
The  best  among  his  later  operaa  are  Indra,  La  vtuve 
Orapin,  and  L'ombre. 

FOXSr.  JOWt  HBMBT  (1818-1874).  An  Irish 
scnhrtor;  oom  in  Dublin.  The  moat  popster  of  bis 
works  la  »  statue  of  Selden  pteoed  in  the  new  palace 
of  Westminster,  conaidered  his  maaterpieee.  Among  his 
odier  works  of  great  merit  are  "Deau  of  Abel,"  ^'In- 
nocence," "Ino  and  Baedius,"  '  'Toutfa  at  the 
Stream,"  '  'Caractaeua,"  '  'Egerla.' '  *  'O'CJonnell,' ' 
"Goldsmith,"  "Burfce,"  "Asia,"  and  "Prince  Con- 
sort." He  designed  the  seal  for  the  Confederate  States. 
Hia  last  work  was  a  bronae  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
iei  South  Carolina. 

TOHTAITA,  DOMENIOO  (1943  1607).  An  Italian 
architect.  Under  Pope  Sixtns  V.  he  erected  the 
Enirtian  obeliak  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome  (1586), 
and  tator  built  the  Lateran  Palace,  the  Vatican  Librarjr, 
and  the  Boyal  Palace  at  Naptea. 

FOOTS,  ABTHXm  WTLLIAM  (1853-  ).  An 
American  mustcian  and  composer;  born  at  Salem,  Hass.: 
studied  under  Paine;  settled  in  Boston  and  studied 
under  Lang;  organist  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at 
Boston  (1878).  Among  bis  works  are  choms  and 
orchestra  accompaniment  to  Longfellow's  FartwU  of 
Hiaieatha,  Wreck  of  th«  Hetperus,  and  SkeUton  in 
Armor;  overtures;  piano  masic;  and  vocal  works. 

FOBBES,  STAHHOPE  AIiBZAHDBB  (1857-  ). 
An  Irish  painter;  bom  in  Dublin;  studied  under  Bonnat 
la  Paris;  elected  A.  R.  A.  (1892).  Among  his  works 
are  "The  Fish  Sale,"  "Forging  the  Anchor,"  and 
"The  Smitbr." 

FOBBBS-BOBB&TSOir,  JOHHSTOH  (1858-  ). 
English  actor;  bom  in  London;  played  Borneo  to 
Hoojeska'a  Juliet.  Oandlo,  Launewot,  BoAi^ham, 
Laeae  Cleere  in  Tht  Sotormu  Mr:  Bibtmtth,  Romeo 
to  Mrs.  Patrldt  (tentpbdl'a  Juliet,  Gonatantine  Bran- 
comir  is  For  the  Crown,  and  Camlet  and  Macbttk. 
Visited  the  United  Statea  and  Canada  (1909-1910). 

FOBEEST,  EDWIN  (1606-1872).  An  American 
actor;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  played  with  re- 
markable auccess  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  in 
167t  retired  from  the  stage.  His  first  appearance  was 
at  the  Walnut  Street  Tbeatre  in  Philadelphia  as  youug 
Nerval  in  Home's  Dauglat  (1820).  He  played  Shake- 
spearean rAIea  In  New  York  with  great  auccess.  In 
1849  the  Jealousy  between  him  and  Macready  culminated 
in  tha  Aator  Place  riots,  which  caused  the  7th  Regiment 
to  be  called  out,  and  remlted  in  the  death  of  a  score  of 
people  and  the  wounding  of  many  more. 

F0BBE8TBB,  ALFBBD  BBNBT,  or  AIRBED 
OBOWQtnZiL  (1804-1672).  An  English  artist;  bora 
in  London ;  noted  for  his  contributiona  to  Punch  and 
Tht  lUuttrated  London  Keioo. 

FOETUKT  T  OABEO.  HABIASTO  JOSE  KABIA 
(1889-1874).  A  Sunish  painter:  bora  at  B«us,  CMa- 
lonla;  studied  at  Borne.  His  "Mendicant,"  "Don 
Quixote,"  "The  Hindu  Snake  Charmer,"  and  "An 
Eedealutic"  are  in  Baltimore.  Hia  "Camela  at  Rest," 
"^le  Serpent  Cbarmer,"  and  a  "Lady  In  Bteck"  are 
at  the  Metropolitan  Unseum  In  New  York.  '  'The 
Court  Jester"  and  the  "Arabian  Fantasia"  are  in 
prirate  collections  in  New  York. 

FOBTEB,  BBBJAMXN  (185S-  ).  An  American 
ludicqe  and  •nlmnl  painter;  bora  at  North  Anaon, 
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He.;  studied  under  Thayer  In  New  York  and  with 
Hereon  and  Morot  in  Paris;  is  especially  strong  in  his 
haiy  moonlit  scenes  and  in  aeascapes;  member  of  the 
National  Academy  (1904)  and  of  Its  Council  (1905). 

FOSTBB,  flTBPHBK  OdJJHfl  (1826-lSe4}.  Aa 
American  aong  writer;  bora  near  Fitlaburg.  Pa.  He 
compoaed  the  muaie  and  wrote  the  worda  m  over  126 

gtpoter  Bonga  and  melodies,  such  aa  "Old  Folks  at 
ome,"  "Nellie  Bly,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Ndly  was 
a  Lady,"  "Masaa 's  in  the  Cold,  Gold  Ground,"  and 
"Come  Where  Hy  Love  Lies  Dreaming." 

FOnOQUET,  JEAN  (1415-abont  1485).  A  Frendi 
painter;  bom  at  Toura;  Studied  In  Italj;;  court  painter 
to  Louis  XI.  He  waa  a  very  great  artist  in  bis  time. 
Among  his  works  are  a  miniature  "Adoration  of  the 
Uagi  at  Chantilly,  portraita  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 
a  series  of  40  miniatures  for  Etienne  Chevalier's  Book 
of  Bourt. 

FOWIEB,    FRANK    (1852-       ).     An  American 

« sinter;  bora  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.j  atudied  with  Edward 
/bite  at  Florence,  with  Carolus  Duran  and  at  the  Eoole 
des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris;  assisted  Carolus  Duran  on  a 
ceiling  for  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  now  In  the 
Louvre;  settled  in  New  York  (1879);  member  of  the 
National  Academy  (1899);  noted  for  his  portraita  of 
celebrlUea  and  «  decorative  ceillBg  In  the  ball  rotm  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

FBANOIA  or  FBANOESOO  BAIBOUNX  (1450- 
1517).  An  Italian  painter;  bora  at  Bologna.  His  best 
work  is  seen  in  bis  madonnas.  He  came  very  near  to 
being  a  genina, 

FBAN^  BOBEBT  (1S15-1SS2).  A  German  mnal- 
dan;  born  in  Halle,  Pruaaia.  He  was  famous  for  his 
Bongs,  which  were  of  a  peculiar  lyric  beauty  and  num- 
ber about  250.  His  flrst  published  composition  sp- 
peared  in  1848.  Hia  later  years  were  spent  in  editing 
the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  others. 

FBEER,  FBBDEBIOK  WABBBH  (1849-  }.  An 
American  artist;  bora  at  Chicago;  studied  in  Hunlch: 
setUed  in  New  York  (1880);  associate  of  the  National 
Academy.  Among  hia  chief  works  are  "Souvenir  of 
Gainsborough,"  ''In  AmbuslL"  "Behind  the  Fan," 
"A  Lady  m  Black,"  and  "The  Uirror";  removed  to 
Chicago  (1890)  and  taught  in  the  Art  Institute. 

FBEMIET,  EMMANUEL  (1624-  ).  A  French 
Bculptor;  born  in  Paria;  nephew  and  pupil  of  Rude. 
Among  bis  best  works  are  "Joan  of  Are"  at  Paris, 
"Joan  of  Arc"  and  "Cond6"  at  Nancy,  "Velasqnei" 
at  Paris,  "Lesseps"  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sues  Cansl, 
snd  "Gorilla  Carrying  off  a  Woman." 


DXATH  AND  THE  YoCHQ  SOULPTOS.    BT  FbKNCU. 

Milmore  Memorial.  Foreet  Hills  Oematery,  Boston. 


FBENOH,  DANIEL  OHESTBE  (1850-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  bora  at  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  studied  with 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward  aud  in  Florence  and  Paria.  Among  bla 
works  are  "Minute  Man";  busts  of  Emerson,  Alcott, 
Hunt,  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly;  groups  on  the  St.  Louis 
Customhouse,  the  Philadelphia  Courthouse,  the  Boston 
Post  Office,  and  the  New  York  CuBtomhouse;  "The 
Angel  of  Death  and  the  Young  Sculptor,"  "The  Re- 
public," and  "Alma  Mater"  at  Columbia  Univeralty; 
statues  of  John  Harvard,  Rufus  Choate,  Thomas  Starr 
King,  and  General  Cass.  His  "Washington"  In  col- 
laboration with  Potter  was  presented  hHCranee  by  4he 
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Daufatm  of  tiio  BarotBtion.  HU  groop  of  "Doctor 
OalUndet  and  hla  Firat  Deaf  Uuta  PupU"^  U  Id  Waah- 
ingtoo. 

FBITH,  WILLIAIE  POWSI.I.  (iei9-l&09).  An 
Xncliah  palntar;  born  at  Aldfield,  Torkahire;  electod 
A.  R.  A.  (1645)  and  R.  A.  (1853).  Among  his  best 
works  are  "Ramseate  Sands,' '  "The  Derby  Day," 
"The  Railway  Station,"  "The  ^Carriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,"  and  "The  Road  to  Ruin." 

FSOHKAN,  CHAKUE8  (1858-  >.  An  American 
theatrical  manager;  born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio;  began  at 
18  as  manager  of  one  of  Haverly's  minstrel  troupes; 
leased  Madison  Square  Theatre  (1890);  opened  the 
Empire  with  Belaaco's  The  Girt  I  Lt/t  Btkind  Me 
(1898) ;  mana^r  or  lessee  of  six  theaters  in  New  York 
and  intereated  in  five  in  London. 

FBOHMAN,  DAXOBL  (1853-  ).  An  American 
theatrical  manager;  bom  at  Sandusky,  Ohio;  brother 
of  Clharlei  Frohman ;  began  aa  manager  of  the  Lyceum 
In  New  York  (1884);  leased  Daly's  (1898);  opened 

the  New  Lyceum  (1903). 

TBOHEimN,  BXJOBNE  (1820-1876).  A  French 
painter  and  writer:  bom  in  La  Rochelle.  His  "Cross- 
Inf  the  Ford"  and  "Arabs  Watering  Horsea"  are  In 
New  York,  and  hla  "Encampment  in  the  Atiai  Moun- 
tains" ia  la  Baltimore.  His  Let  mattreM  d'autrefoU 
is  the  sole  masterpiece  of  art  criticism  published  in 
France  in  tlie  nineteenth  century. 

FBOST,  ARTHUR  BTTBDETT  (1851-  ).  An 
American  illustrator;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  atudted 
in  ^ris.  Among  his  illustrations  are  those  in  Frank 
Stockton's  Rudder  Orange  and  collected  volomea  Stuff 
and  NonaenM,  Thm  QeQer'a  A(pAab*t,  and  Book  af 
Dnwtngt. 

TUhLBB,    OEOBCtE    (1822-1884).     An  American 

S sinter :  bom  at  Deerfleld,  Hass. ;  stndied  under  Henry 
lirke  Brown  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  abroad;  noted  for 
his  portraits.  Among  his  other  works  are  "A  Turkey 
Pasture  in  Kentucky,"  "And  She  was  a  Witch,"  and 
"Winifred  Dyaart";  member  of  the  National  Academy 
<18S7). 

rUBNEflS.  WILLUK  HENBY,  JB.  (1828-1867). 
An  American  portrait  painter;  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  studied  in  DUsseldorf  under  Leutze. 

FVBNI8S,  EABBY  (1854-  ).  An  Enriiah  cari- 
caturist; bom  at  Wexford ;  special  artist  on  TAs  lUu»- 
traUd  London  Jfews  and  on  PuncA'a  "Essence  of 

Parliament.' ' 

FTTBSOH-UADI,  EMMA  (1847-1894).  A  French 
Boprano  singer;  born  at  Bsyonne;  sans  the  leading 
soprano  parts  in  Atdo,  Don  Giovanni  BwfuenoU^ 
Trovatore,  snd  others  in  France,  England,  Hto  In  the 
United  States  from  1884  till  1894. 

OAKS.  NIELS  WTLEELM  (1817-1890).  A  Danish 
musical  composer;  born  at  Copenhagen;  studied  at 
Lelpsig  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Mendelssohn; 
wlttt  Hartmann  founded  the  conservatory  at  Copenhagen 
(1865).  Hia  best  works  include  Michael  Angtlo,  an 
orertnre;  oight  symphonies;  sereral  compositions  for 

Slano  and  for  strings;  and  cantatas,  sncn  ss  Sprina 
[fsage.  Spring  Tantaty,  Pryehe,  and  The  Erl-King'a 
Daughter. 

GADSSI  (TAU80HEB),  JOHANNA  (1871-  ). 
A  (German  soprano  singer;  bora  at  Anclam;  sang 
Bmnhilde  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  New 
York  (1896)  and  for  sereral  years  sang  leading  parts 
thsre;  a  popular  singer  of  German  Lieder.  She  la 
greatest  in  Branbilde  in  the  Ring,  Ets  in  Die  Meieter- 
einger,  and  Senta  in  The  Flying  Dutchman. 

QAINSBOBOiraH  (gaint'bro),  THOUAS  (1727- 
1788).  An  eminent  English  landscape  and  portrait 
painter;  bom  at  Sudbury;  became  a  fashionable  por- 
trait painter  at  Bath  (1760);  one  of  the  36  original 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy;  settled  in  London 
(1774).  He  painted  more  than  300  canvases,  of 
which  220  were  portraits.  The  portrait  of  the 
"Ducheas  of  Devonshire"  was  bought  for  £10,065.  It 
was  cut  from  the  frame  in  the  galleries  of  Thomas 
Agnew  and  Bona  by  a  thief  (1876)  and  recovered  in 
the  United  States  (1901).  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  Kr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New  York.  "A  Land- 
acspe  with  Figures"  is  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute; 
and  two  "Landscapes,"  "Mr.  Bnrrooghs,"  and  "A 
Child  with  Oat"  aro  in  the  Metropolitan  Unsenm  at 
NsW  York. 

QAIUUT.  LOUIS  (1810-1887).  A  BelgUn  painter; 
bom   at  Tonmai;    chief   works   are    "Bender  nnto 


Caesar  the  Things  which  are  Caeaar'a, ' '  '  'Christ 
Healing  a  Blind  Man,"  "Abdication  of  Charles  V.," 
"Egmont  Preparing  for  Death,"  "Alva  Looking  vpon 
the  Bodies  of  Egmont  and  Horn,"  "The  Last  llomants 
of  Count  Egmont,"  and  "The  Plagus  of  ToomaL" 

OABOZA,  KANUEL  DEL  FOPOLO  TIOENTB  (1766- 
1832).  A  noted  Spanish  tenor  aiagar  and  eompOMr; 
born  at  Seville.  He  spent  hia  doaing  years  in  Puis  aa 
a  teacher  of  singing,  his  voico  being  rraatly  impaired 
by  age  as  well  aa  fatigue.  Hia  eldest  ganghter  was  (ho 
celebrated  Madame  Malibran. 

GABBIOK,  DAVID  (1717-1779).  A  distinguiahed 
Engliah  tragedian;  bora  at  Hereford;  pupil  of  Bamnel 
Johnson ;  played  Richard  III.  (1741) ;  remained  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  London  tor  80  jrean;  buried  in 

Weetminster  Abbey. 

OAVAB'NI,  PAUL  (1801-1866).  The  nom  de  flume 
of  aUIiPIOE  OUILLAuMB  OHEVALXEB,  caricaturist; 
bom  in  Paris.  Most  of  his  best  work  appeared  in  Le 
Charivari,  but  some  of  bis  bitterest  and  moat  earnest 
pictures,  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to  London,  appeared  in 
L'/Uuat ration.  He  also  illnstrated  Balzac's  novels  and 
Sue's  Wandering  jew. 

OAY,  EDWARD  (1887-  ).  An  American  artist; 
bom  in  Dnblin,  Ireland;  bronght  to  America  (1848); 
stndied  under  James  Hart  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  under 
Leasing  at  DiUseldarf:  settled  in  New  York  (1867): 
member  ot  the  National  Academy  (1870).  Hia  ^'Broad 
Acres"  won  the  Metropolitan  prize  of  82,000  in  1887 
and  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York. 

GAY,  WALTEB  (1856-  ).  An  American  artist; 
born  at  Hingham,  Mass.;  studied  with  Bonnat  in  Paris. 
Hia  "Fencing  Leoaou"  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
(1879);  hia  "BteMieit«"  was  purchased  by  the 
French  govemnwnt  and  given  to  the  Amiens  mnsnim; 
bis  "Las  eigarreras"  la  in  the  Lnzembonrg;  hla 
"Spinnera"  is  in  the  MetropotlUn  Muaonm  at  New 
York;  and  there  are  some  highly  representative  pieces 
in  the  Tate  collection  in  London  and  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

GERARD,  FBANOOIS  FABOAL  SIMON,  BABON 
(1770-1887).  A  French  painter;  bom  at  Rome,  of 
French  and  Italian  parentage.  In  1795  his  "Blind 
Bellaarlus"  brought  him  to  the  front,  while  subsequent 
work  aa  a  portrait  painter  raised  him  above  au  hia 
contemporaries.  His  masterpiece,  '  'Entry  of  Henry  IV. 
into  Paria,"  broni^t  him  a  barony  at  the  handa  of 
Lonis  XVIII.  Hia  hiatorical  paintings,  characterised  by 
minute  accuracy  ot  detail,  include  ''Napoleon  in  hia 
Coronation  Robes"  and  "Battle  of  Ansterlita." 


Comx  House  at  Oaibo,  Bt  Gsrohk. 
In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

OBRIOKE,  WHiHELM  (1845-  ).  A  German 
orchestra  conductor;  hom  at  Grata,  Austria;  stadied  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  and  with  Deasofl  and  Hana 

Richler;  conductor  at  Lini  (1865)  ;  second  conductor 
at  Vienna  under  Richter  (1874);  succeeded  Brahma 
as  conductor  of  the  Gesellschaftconcerte  in  Vienna 
(1880);  succeeded  Georg  Henschel  as  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (1884-1886);  returned  to 
Vienna  on  account  of  ill  health  until  1808,  when  he 
succeeded  Emit  Paur  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
until  his  resignation  in  1906. 

QEEOICB  (tAav-nme'),  JEAN  LEON  (1824-1904). 
A  celebrated  French  painter  and  Knlptor;  born  at 
Yasool.    Be  studied  at  Paris  nndaf  Fnl^SdubASk 
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with  whom  h«  ■ubMqnaoti]'  tnTfllad  in  lUbf.  Among 
Ui  mott  f*mons  pictnna,  kU  ch»ncMrtiea  by  Tivid 
floknioc  aod  ttronf  drcmtUc  effect,  an  "Tht  Ak«  of 
Awnstu  and  tbe  Birth  «f  Christ,"  "Boiun  GUdiaton 
bmre  Oaee»r/'  end  "CleoMtr*  «ad  Cmuf."  HU 
"AtonlalMi  CSiief"  and  "Sneik  at  Derotioni"  are  at 
tk»  HetnooUtan  ICaMom;  "Lo^  XIT.  and  the  Grand 
OaaU"  fk  alM>  In  New  York;  "The  Dnel  after  On 
Ifaaqaerade"  it  In  the  Wahen  eoUeetion  at  BaltimoTe; 
and  hie  "Caesar  Dead"  la  in  the  Coreoran  Art  GaUerr 
in  Waahinston. 

OHmBTX  (ffthaiT'U),  LOBBHEO  (18T81«56). 
An  Italian  ecnlptor  and  deeignar;  born  at  Florence. 
Hie  moet  famooc  achierement,  which  immoitalised  bis 
namc^  was  tbe  execution  of  two  doora  with  bas-relief 
deeigni  In  the  baptisterr  at  Florence.  He  spent  21 
years  at  this  work,  and  so  noble  ware  the  designs  and 
■o  perfect  tbe  execution  that  Hichelancelo  aaelared 
them  lit  to  be  tbfl  ffttee  of  Paradise. 

QBXXLAXayAJO.  DOMBnOO  n  TOmCASO  OOK- 
KADX  ja  BIOOUSX  (1449-1494).  An  Italian  painter; 
born  at  Florence.  He  was  a  painter  of  amasins  facility, 
as  ahown  hj  bis  "Visitation"  In  tbe  Louvre;  bis 
"Adoration  of  tbe  ICskI"  in  tbe  Church  of  the  In- 
nocenta  at  Florence;  his  "Birth  of  John  the  Baptist" 
in  the  Chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence;  and 
his  fresco,  "The  Last  Sapper,"  In  tbe  Church  of  tbe 
Ognlaanti  at  Tlorence. 

OIBWnr,  OHABUB  BAXA  (188T-  ) .  An 
Anerlean  artist;  bom  at  Boxbarj,  llaas. ;  studied  at 
the  Art  Btodents'  Leagne  in  New  xorfc;  contributor  In 
bladt  uid  white  for  many  years  to  Ziift;  studied  la 
Jnlien's  studio  In  Paris:  deroloped  tfae  American  glri 
or  the  "Olbson  girl."  In  1006  be  began  the  study  of 
eolor  work  in  Europe. 

OnaON.  JOBV  <1790-1B66).  An  XngUsh  seajntor; 
bom  at  QyfBn,  near  Conway,  Wales.  He  took  to 
earring  in  wood  and  stone,  and  aopported  Iqr  Boscoo 
became  a  pupil  of  Canova  and  aftnwards  of  Thei^ 
waldsen  In  Boom.  His  best  works  are  "Thesena  and 
the  Bobber";  "Amason  Thrown  from  Her  Horse"; 
statues  of  Oeorge  Stephenson,  Peelgand  Queen  Victoria ; 
"The  Hunter  and  tne  Dog"^' ;  "The  Tinted  Venna": 
"Pandora";  "Mars  and  Cupid";  and  "Hero  and 
Leander."  The  only  pupil  he  ever  had  was  Harriet 
Hosmer,  the  American  sculptor. 

OEFFOBD,  BOBBBT  SWAXir  (1840-1905).  An 
American  artist;  bom  on  Naushon  Island,  Uass. ; 
studied  with  Afcert  van  Beest  in  Botterdam.  Holland; 
oainted  mostly  landscapes  of  acenss  along  tbe  coast  of 
Hew  England. 

CUFFOBD,    BAHTOBD    BOBXnOlC  (1828-1880). 


OoldenHom,"  "Iffomlng  on  the  Adlronda^s,*''  "Bun- 
set  on  Uw  Hudson,"  and  ^'Uonni  Balnier." 

OILBBBT,  ABMB  HABTLET  (1821-1904).  As 
American  actress:  bom  at  Bochdale,  England;  came  to 
Amerioa  in  1849;  played  Mrs.  HardcaeUe  to  V.  E. 
Burton's  Tenr  Lumpkin  at  Cleveland  (1857);  was 
most  sueeaasfnl  in  "old  woman"  parts. 

OIUBBT,  8IB  JOHH  (1817-1897).  An  English 
artiat;  bom  at  Blaekheath,  London;  an  illustrator  of 
books,  among  the  number  an  edition  of  Shakespeare; 
ninatrated  abo  LongfeDow's  Potma  (1858)  and  an 
edition  of  EuMg9Un«  (1856);  contiibnted  to  tbe 
ilhMtrated  £ondan  Nevt  and  the  London  /eiinwl; 
daetad  B.  A.  in  1876.  He  was  a  eheralier  of  the 
Legkm  of  Honor. 

mUJITTB,  WmUK  HOOKBB  (185S-  ).  An 
American  actor  and  ^ywrjght;  bom  at  Hartford, 
Oonn.;  played  Tk«  PntHUt  Secretary,  The  Profuaor, 
StmuraUa,  A  Leaal  Wreck,  Held  by  the  Enemy,  Too 
Uueh  /okneen,  Xrt.  1PUMn«»n'«  F<d»»e,  AH  Com- 
fvrU  e/  Horn*,  Beeattee  i9Ae  Lwei  Him  So,  Clariea 
MorUna,  S0«rat  Strvlu,  and  ffkeriock  Behiua,  all  his 
own  ^ays,  la  which  he  took  the  leading  part. 

aiOBOIONB  or  OIOBGXO  BABBABBZJJ  (about 
1478-1511).  A  Venetian  painter;  bom  at  Gaatdfraneo. 
Ba  waa  one  of  the  seren  supreme  eolorlsta  of  tbe 
Bnalsaance;  studied  with  Qioranni  Bellini.  Hia  au- 
flwntie  worka  are  "The  Madonna  with  Sainta  Francis 
•nd  Llberale"  at  Oasteltranoo,  "The  Bleeping  Tenns" 
■t  Dresden,  "FMe  OhampMve"  in  tbe  Lourre,  "Tbe 
Fa^fer  ef  woijdone,"  "The  ^ree  PhikMo^en,"  and 
*TU  Ooneart'^ 


OIOTTO  Uot'to)  DI  BOHDOHB  (1260-1887).  A 
great  Italian  painter;  bora  at  a  village  near  Florence; 
was  a  shepherd's  boy.  White  tending  hia  flock  and 
drawing  pictures  of  bis  sheep.  It  is  said  he  was  dia- 
coverea  by  Cimabne,  who  took  him  home  and  made  a 
pupil  of  him.  That  he  was  a  pupil  of  Cimabue  is  now 
diseredltad.  Buskin  says  of  him;  "His  special  diarac- 
ter  among  the  great  palnten  of  Italy  was  that  he  waa 
a  practical  person;  what  others  dresimed  of  he  did;  he 
eoold  work  in  mosaic,  he  could  work  in  marble,  and 
paint;  could  build  .  .  .  built  the  Campanile  of  the 
Duomo,  because  he  was  then  the  best  master  of  seu^- 
ture,  painting,  and  architecture  In  Florenee,  and  sup- 
posed in  such  business  to  be  without  a  supenor  Is  the 
world." 

OroUO  BOUAVO  (}oo'U-o  rv-mik'nit)  (properiy 
QiniJO  PIPPI  DE'  aU^NUZZX)  (1492-1548).  An 
Italian  artist;  born  In  Borne:  suisted  Baphael  In  tlu 
execution  of  sereral  of  his  finest  works,  especially  in 
the  Vatiean  series  known  as  "Bapbael's  Bible."  "The 
Battle  of  Oonstantina"  and  the  "Apparition  of  the 
Cress"  Is  the  Bala  dl  Oonstantlso  are  Glslio'a  own 
work. 

OLtrOK  (iriook),  CHBX8T0PR  WXLLZBALD  BR- 
TBB  VOK  (1714-1787).  A  German  composer.  He 
conjoined  with  himself  in  his  labors  the  poet  Banferl  di 
CaUabigi,  and  his  opera,  Orpftcue  and  Eurydie;  waa 
received  with  tumults  of  applause.  In  1774  ne  went  to 
Paris  and  presented  there  successirely  several  master- 
pieces, including  Aletatia,  Parit  and  ReUn,  Iphiffenj^  in 
A.«ti$,  Armida,  Bauei  e  FiI«mon«,  and  BcAo  and  ifar- 
eittua. 

OOLDHABK,  KABL  (1880-  ).  An  Austrian 
composer;  bora  at  Kesathely,  Hungary.  Among  his 
works  are  TA«  Queen  of  Sntba;  hia  symphony,  Th4 
Country  Wedding;  Xk$  Crickt  on  the  £WtA;  and 
Jfariin. 

OOMBE,  BBBASTIAiro   (1616-1600).     A  BpanlA 

e sinter;  a  slave  of  Mnrlllo,  who  liberated  him  and  to<ric 
im  into  bis  atudio. 

CKMDWIN,  KATHABXEL  CABI.  (18ST-  ).  An 
American  actor;  bora  at  Boston,  Hass.;  played  a  minor 
part  in  Law  of  New  Tork  at  the  Howard  Athenaeom  In 
Boston  (1876),  OapUin  Dietrich  in  EvanyeUnt,  In 
BobbU;  The  Maeeot,  Pinafore,  Cinderella  at  <9eaMl, 
In  Mizzoura,  David  Oarriek.  and  Vathan  Hate;  Is  to 
be  the  star  in  TA«  Prodigal  Tathtr,  1910. 

OOTTSCHALK,  LOUIS  HOBBAU  (1829-1869).  An 
American  pianist  and  composer;  bora  at  New  Orleans, 
La.;  studied  at  Paris  under  Hall£,  Stamaty,  and 
Ualeden;  played  with  phenomenal  success  all  over  the 
United  Statea  after  1858.  Among  his  100  compositions 
are  Bananler,  CradU  Sony,  Latt  Sop*,  and  a  Tarmt* 
tMm  for  piano  and  orebeatra. 

aOVJOV  (ffoo-zhon'),  JBAH  (aboat  1515-1572).  A 
French  sculptor  and  architect;  bom  in  Paris.  He  was 
tbe  author  of  what  is  considered  tbe  masterpiece  of 
French  aculpture,  tbe  "Huntress  Diana,"  now  in  tbe 
LouTTs  eoQeetion,  and  the  "Fontaine  dea  Insoeenta." 

OOULD,  TOCMAB  B.  (1818-1881).  An  AmeHeas 
acu^tor;  bom  In  Boston.  Haas.;  studied  under  Setb 
Cheney  and  In  Florence.  Bust  of  "Satan"  and  of 
"Christ";  portrait  busts  of  Einersoa,  Booth,  and  John 
A.  Andrew:  and  the  statue  of  John  Hanoock  in  the 
town  ball  of  Lexington  are  among  hia  best  works. 

OOmrOD  Iffot  no'),  OHABLBS  FBAHOOIS  (1818- 
1699).  A  French  composer;  bom  in  Paris.  In  1859 
he  produced  Favet,  his  chief  work,  which  attained 
European  popularity,  and  raiaed  its  composer  to  the 
foremost  rsnk  of  contei^wrary  musicians.  From  1870 
to  1875  be  resided  in  England.  His  other  works  in- 
clude Sapho,  Meaae  aolennMe,  Philemon  and  Batu;l«, 
MireiUe,  Romeo  and  Jvliet,  Cinq  Mar;  PolyeueU,  La 
redemption,  and  Ifors  et  vita. 

OOTA   T  LVCXBHTES,   FBAVOISOO  JOSB  DB 

(1746-1828).  A  Spanish  painter;  born  near  Ssragossa; 
friend  of  Lonls  David  at  Rome;  painted  the  portrait  of 
tbe  duke  of  Wellington.  His  etchinf^  and  aquatinta 
are  much  finer  than  bis  sscred  subjects.  His  three 
best  styles  are  adequately  shown  by  "Tbe  Plenl^" 
"The  Bewitched,"  and  ''A  Portrait''  in  the  HaUonsl 
Gallery  at  London. 

OOZZOLI,  BENOZZO  (1420-1408).  An  Italian 
painter;  bora  at  Florence;  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico; 
assisted  Ohlbertl  in  bronte  work:  painted  the  immense 
frescoes  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Agoatino  at  San 
Oemigaaao,  and  the  vast  series  of  frescoes  In  the  Oa^o 
Santo  at  nsa. 
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ORAir,  UAUBIOB  (1649-1907).  A  0«nnan-AiaeT- 
tcftD  operm  manager;  bora  at  Brfion  in  Moravia; 
brDught  to  the  United  Sutea  in  1854;  brought  Alm«« 
to  America  in  1672;  formed  the  Clara  Lonise  KeUogg 
Opera  Company  (1678);  managed  the  tours  of  Salvim, 

Snbinatein,   Fatti,   Bernhardt,   Irving,   Jaae  Hading,      au<uuhu>w«>,       u./<.«wu«>»_  .uu  . 

Hounet-Stuljr,  and  Ume.  Bijana;  manager  of  the  Metro-  and  "Bonaparta  Pardoning  the  Bebelt  at  Cairo. 
poUtaa  Opera  H«naa  at  New  Tork  (1897-190S).  exUUtad  at  Salons  (1799-1819). 


OOB&ZV.  PIBSBB  NABOISSB.  BABOX  (17T4- 
ISBS).  A  French  painter;  bom  at  Paria;  pnpU  of 
Begnault  and  influenced  by  David;  chief  worlu  ara 
'"nie  Return  of  Marcna  Sextns,"  "Phedra  Accosins 
HippolTtna,"  "Orpheua  at  the  Tomb  of  Enrrdtce, 
" Andromache, "  "Olytemntetra,"  "Aeneaa  and  Dido," 


Ha 


Hud  or  a  Tomie  6ibu  Bt  Gbsitib. 

GBbBHOTrOH  (irre«n'oA),  EOBATZO  (1805-1S52). 
An  American  scniptor;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.;  studied 
four  years  at  Harvard ;  from  1825  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Italy.  His  "Venns  Victrix"  is  in  the 
Boaton  Athenaeum,  and  his  colossal  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, hia  principal  vork,  in  front  of  the  National  Capitol. 


Hatkk  Dolorosa.  Bt  Gvido  Bsm. 

aUZDO  BEVI  (1575-1642).  An  Italian  painter  of 
the  school  of  Bologna;  best  known  by  his  masterpiece 
"Aurora  and  the  Hours"  at  Rome,  painted  on  a  ceil- 
ing; his  nnflnighed  "Nativity"  at  Naples;  the  "Cmd- 
fizion  of  St-  Peter"  in  the  Vstican;  the  "Madonna 
deUa  Fietlk,"  the  "Crucifixion,"  and  the  "Massacre  of 


■yf^y^'M  .  ..  " 


AVBOSA.  Bt  Otrroo  Rem. 
Id  the  RoaidBUosI  Palace,  Borne. 


aSBUSE,  JEAV  BAPnSTB  (1725-1805).  A 
French  painter;  born  at  Toumus,  near  M&con ;  elected 
to  Ihe  Academy  (1769).  Hie  portraits  and  heads  are 
the  more  esteemed  of  hlft  works.  The  Wallace  collection 
at  London  has  the  greatest  number  of  his  works; 
several  are  in  the  Louvre;  and  some  in  the  Uetra* 
politan  Museum  at  New  Tork. 

aBIEO,  EDVABS  EAOEBVP  (1S43-1907).  A 
Norweeian  composer  and  pianiat;  born  at  Bergen,  of 
Scottish  ancestors.  His  works  indude  orchestral  suites, 
cantatas,  quartets,  trios,  sonatas  tor  violin  and  for 
violonceUo,  songs,  and  compoaitiom  for  the  piano. 


the  Innocents"  at  Bologna;  and  "Bt.  Paul  the  Harmtt'* 
and  "St.  Anthony  in  the  Wildemeu"  In  BerUn. 

HACEETT,  JAMES  HENBY  (1800-1871).  An 
American  actor;  born  in  New  Tork  City.  He  was 
particularly  successful  in  impersonating  Tankeea  and 
Westerners,  but  was  best  knows  by  his  Falstaff,  which 
he  played  first  about  1832.  He  wrote  JVotM  and  Com- 
mentf  on  Shaketpeart. 

KAOKETT,  JAMES  KETBLTAS  (1869-  ).  An 
American  actor;  bom  at  VM  Island,  Ontario;  Urst 
appeared  with  A.  IC.  Palowr't  eompaMn<1893>.^ 
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ncMUM  hm  b«en  in  Thm  PHtoiur  of  ZenOtt,  Kupert 
of  Hinttau,  Th»  Pride  of  jMnniev,  Don  CoMar't  Setitrn, 
»nd  Ths  WaOa  of  Jericho. 

HADIKG,  JAHE.  or  JBAmVE  AlfBEDIMB  TBE- 
FOUBBT  (1859-  ).  A  French  actreu;  bom  «t 
MkrwillM;  one  of  the  moat  famoui  eomidUnitee  of  her 
dmj;  accompanied  Ooqnelin  to  America  (1888  And  in 
1894);  played  Claire  in  Ofanet's  JfsUre  d4  Forget. 
Sapha  Iron-fron,  Oomteite  San,  and  In  Ths  Second 
Mr§.  Tanqwrav. 


'"1*  I 

L  ^  A 

^^^^  L^^^ 


Booi  HoKO.  Br  OtnDO  Run. 

HAI.BVT  (ah-lap-ve').  JACQUSa  FBAKOOIB  (1799- 
1862).  A  French  operatic  composer;  born  at  Farii; 
became  a  atndent  at  the  Conaervatolre:  wrote  a  number 
of  operaa,  of  which  La  /uIm  and  L'Mair  were  the 
beat. 

KAX4   FBANZ.   THB   EXDBB    <lfi84-16e6).  A 

Dutch  portrait  and  cenre  painter;  bora  in  Ifschlin. 
He  is  nsnally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  genre  painting  and  the  srealeat  por- 
trait painter  of  Holland  excepting  Rembrandt.  He 
died  in  Haariem,  Hetherlanda.  Hla  broker,  DIBX 
RAU  (1589-16^6),  a  pnpU  of  Abraham  Bbemaert, 
was  also  an  excellent  genre  painter.  Several  of  Frani'a 
*("■■  were  artiata^Ui.e  nraat  celebrated  being  TRAJKE 
SALB,  THB  TOVHOBB,  who  flonriahed  from  about 
I68T  to  1669. 

KAXZLTOV,  JOHN  HcLUKB  (1858-  ).  An 
American  portrait  painter;  bom  in  Philadelphia;  studied 
with  Van  Lerius  in  Antweiri  and  with  Oir&Boo  in  Paris; 
painted  "The  Syren,"  "The  Heiress."  and  "Cerise"; 
then  turned  to  portrait  painting ;  aettled  in  London 
( 1878) ;  chief  portraits  are  a  *  'Oladstone' '  in  the 
Lnxembourc  at  Paris  and  one  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  along  with  the 
portrait  of  Richard  Taux;  Mrs.  Oladstone,  Bismarck, 
Cardinal  Hannlng,  John  Tyndall,  Herbert  Spisncer, 
O.  r.  Watta,  and  Sir  Frederidt  Leighton. 

HANDEL,  OEOBQE  FBEDEBICK  (1605-1759).  A 
Oerman  composer;  born  at  Halle  -  an -der- 8  a  ale,  in  Lower 
Saxony;  settled  in  England  in  1712.  The  Mtenah,  the 
greatest  of  oratorios,  was  produced  in  1741.  His  other 
important  oratorios  are  Eeiher,  Savl,  Itratl  in  Bffypt, 
Sameon,  Jvdat  Uaecahaeu;  and  17  others.  He  wrote 
more  than  40  operas,  the  cantatas  Acit  and  OaiaUa  and 
Alexander's  Feaat,  and  much  church  and  chamber 
mnaic,  also  many  odes  and  songa.  Handel  w«a  stricken 
witji  blindness  (I7S2).  hut  continued  to  conduct  his 
oratorios  until  his  death. 

HABOIHO,  OHESTEB  (1792-1866).  An  American 
portrait  painter;  born  In  Conway,  Mass.;  settled  in 
Boston  (1828);  went  to  London  (1832)  and  painted 
portraits  of  many  noblemen.  Among  his  portraits  of 
Anericaiw  are  thoae  of  Webftftr.  WMhington  Allatoo, 


John  Randolph,  Clay,  Oalhoon,  Chief  Justice  Uarohatl, 
Presidents  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
and  General  Sherman. 

H&BDIHO,  JAKES  DUITZELD  (1798  1868).  An 
isngitsh  water-color  artiat;  bom  probably  at  Deptford; 
mtroduced  the  free  use  of  opaqns  colors  In  hii  work. 
He  was  also  a  skilled  lithographer  and  wroto  J&e  Prin- 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Art. 

HABFIOHIBB,  HENKI  JOSEPH  (1819-1906).  A 
French  landscape  painter;  born  at  Valenciennes;  visited 
Iff'y  Y«h  Corot  (1860).  Among  his  works  are  "Li- 
aidre  de  bois  de  I'allier,"  "Le  saut  de  loup"  (his 
maaterptece  in  the  Lourre),  "Evening,"   "Rising  of 

Hedld''"  '  "*'*™™ 

HART,  JOEL  T.  (1810-1877).  An  American  sculp- 
tor; bom  in  Clark  County,  Ky.    His  chief  works  are 

Angelina,"  "Woman  Triumphant,"  "II  Penseroeo," 
statue  of  Henry  Clay  at  Richmond  Va.,  and  portrait 
busts  of  Governor  Crittenden,  General  Tayhir,  and 
Robert  Wicklilfe.  • 

KAET,  SOLOMON  AIXXANDEB  (1806-1881).  An 
English  painter;  born  at  Plymouth,  of  Jewish  descent; 
elected  B.  A.  (1840);  professor  of  painting  at  the 
Academy  (1854-1863)  and  librarian  (1865-1881). 
His   works    include    "The    Elevation    of    the  Law," 

Isaac  of  York  in  the  Donjon  of  the  Castle  of  Front- 
de-Boeuf,  "English  Nobility  Receiving  the  Communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  "Lsdy  Jane  Grey  on 
Tower  Hill.  ' 

HA&TLST,  JONATHAN  SOOTT  (1845-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  ot  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  studied 
with  B.  D.  Palmer;  three  years  at  the  Royal  Academy 
at  London  and  one  year  at  Berlin;  professor  of  anatomy 
for  the  Art  Students'  Lesgue  at  New  Tork  (1878- 
1884)  ;  member  of  the  National  Academy  or  Design 
(1891);  married  the  daughter  of  George  Innees,  the 
psinter.    Among   his   works  are    "The  Whiiiwind," 

Miles  Morgan,"  "Ericsson,"  "Alfred  Uie  Great," 
and  maby  portrait  busts. 

HABTET,  SIR  OEOBOB  (1806-1876).  A  Scottish 
painter;  born  at  St.  Ninian's,  Sterlingshire.  His  works 
are  of  Scottish  history  and  liie. 

KAUCK,  MINNIE  ( 1 852  -  ) .  An  American 
meiso-soprano ;  bora  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  studied  in 
Europe ;  made  hfer  drtut  in  New  York  in  1868 ;  sang 
Violetta  in  La  Iraviata  at  the  Vienna  court  opera 
(1869) ;  made  a  ncGeas  of  Biaet'a  Canun  In  London, 
which  had  not  pleased  on  its  first  performance  there. 

HATBK,  JOSEPH  (1782-1809).  A  German  musical 
composer.  His  masterpiece,  the  oratorio  of  The  Crea- 
tion, was  produced  in  1798;  composed  125  symphonies, 
including  Farewell  and  Joy;  the  "Emperor's  Hymn,'' 
Gott  erhalte  Fram  den  Eaiter;  the  Seaaone,  an  ora- 
torio; and  88  string  quartets.  Haydn  is  regarded  as 
the  crestor  of  the  symphony. 

HATDON,  BENJAMIN  BOBEBT  (1786-1846).  An 
English  painter ;  born  at  Plymouth ;  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Among  his  works  are  "Dentatus, " 
"The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  "Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem'  (now  in  Cincinnati),  and  "The  Raising  of 
Laiania."  He  Buffered  keenly  because  his  work  was 
not  appreciated,  and,  disappointed  at  the  rejection  of 
his  historical  deaigna  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  be 
committed  tuleide. 

HEALBT,  QEOBGE  PETEB  AIJiZANDEB  (1808- 
1894).  An  American  portrait  painter;  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.;  studied  in  Paris;  painted  "Webster's  Reply  to 
Hayne,"  containing  130  portraits,  now  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Boston;  "Franklin  Presenting  Claims  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  Louis  XVI.";  and  portraits  of  several  of 
the  presideata,  now  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallenr  In 
Wasnington. 

HBEK,  JAN  DAVIDSZ  TAN  (about  1603-1683). 
A  Dutch  painter;  bora  at  Ctrecht.  His  work  in  flower 
and  fruit  atill  life  is  the  greatest  ever  produced  by  any 
of  the  Dutch  achool.  He  also  excelled  in  painting  glass 
and  crystal. 

HEL'LEB.  STEPHEN  (1814  1888).  A  dlsllngnished 
pianist  and  composer;  born  at  Budspesl.  In  1S36  he 
settled  in  Poris  and  gsve  himself  to  teaching  and  com- 
position. He  ranks  beside  Chopin  as  a  master  of 
technique.  His  Etudes,  Prrludee,  morceaux  under 
quaint  titles,  and  Peneiee  fugitivte  are  his  best  familiar 
works.    His  work  is  generally  elegant^i  form  con- 
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RBL8T.  BAXTHOLOKEnS  VAV  DEB  (1618-1070). 
On«  of  the  grestest  of  ths  Dutch  portrait  pkinten;  born 
■t  Harlem,  but  Bpont  his  life  in  Amiterdam.  Hia 
"Banqnet  of  the  Ciric  Guard"  wm  coniidered  bj  Sir 
jMhaa  BcTooide  to  be  '  'the  flrtt  picture  of  portralte  in 
tlw  world."  Tb*  Uetropolit«n  nu  k  portrait  of  m 
"Dutch  BnrgoiiMSter." 


FaBIOLA.    By  J.  J.  HXMMIR. 

BBNHEB,  JBAN  JACQUES  (1S32-1905).    A  French 

Btinter;  born  in  B'crnwiller,  in  AUace;  pupil  of 
rolling  and  Picot;  one  of  the  most  poetic  and  realistic 
of  the  French  school.  Among  his  works  are  "St.  John 
the  Baptist,"  "The  Evening,"  "The  Dead  Christ," 
'  "The  Chaste  Susanna, ' '  '  'An  Idyl, ' '  '  "The  Good 
Samaritan,"  "Naiad,"  "Magdalene,"  and  "St.  Se- 
baaUan." 

BEVBY,  BDWABD  UKFSON  (1841-  ).  An 
American  painter;  bom  in  Charioaton,  S.  0.;  studied 
at  Philadelphia  and  in  Paris;  member  of  tha  HatlDsal 
Academy  (1869).  Among  his  works  are  "Initial  Ez> 
cursioo  of  the  First  Railway  Ever  Constmcted  la  New 
Yorli."  containing  about  50  figures,  in  the  Corcoran 
Art  Oallerr;  "Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs;"  and  "A 
Uoraiuff  Oall  in  1800." 

BBHBOHBL,  ISIDOB  OBOBO  (1850-  ).  A 
German  baritone  singer,  composer,  and  conductor;  bom 
at  Braslau;  udilered  great  succeaaes  at  Bmssela,  Co- 
logne, and  liondou;  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  first  three  seasons  (1881-1884)  :  suc- 
ceeded Jenny  Lind  as  professor  of  singing  st  the  Royal 
College  of  Hnsic  (18S6-188S).  He  composed  songs, 
vocal  studies,  a  Sequiem  Mm,  Stabat  Mater.  Te 
Deum.  an  opera.  Nubia,  and  an  operetta,  A  Sea  Change 
or  Love'e  Slowairajf,  to  words  by  W.  D.  Howella. 

HEN8ELT,  ADOLF  VON  (1814-1889).  A  German 
composer;  bom  at  Schwabacfa,  in  Bavaria ;  court  pianist 
and  imperial  instructor  at  St.  PeterBbarK-  Schumann 
and  Herr  von  Lens  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists.  His  Concerto  in  F  minor  (Op.  16).  Fruhlingt- 
lied,  Wiegenlied,  Impromptu  in  C  minor,  and  La 
Gondola  are  among  his  best  works. 

HEBBEBT,  TIOTOB  (1859-  ).  An  American 
tIoIod cellist,  conductor,  and  composer;  b<tm  in  Dublin. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Lover,  the 
novelist;  studied  in  Germany;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1886;  violoncellist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  appeared  as  soloist  under  Anton  Seidl  and 
Theodore  Tliomas;  bandmantpr  of  the  22d  Regiment  Band 
(1894):  conductor  of  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  (1898- 
1904);  formed  hi>  own  orehestra  in  New  York  (1904); 
compoaed  The  Captive  for  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Featiral 
In  1891;  tho  comic  operaa,  Prinee  Ananias,  Tke  Wiiard 
of  th»  NUe,  Th«  Serenade,  The  /dol'a  Bt/e,  aapn  Land, 


It  Happened  in  JiorHand.  and  Bahee  in  Tovtmnd^ 
besides  several  Buit«s.    He  is  grandaon  of  Samuel  Lover, 

BBBHX.  JAHES  A.  (1840-1901).  An  American 
actor  and  dramatist;  bom  at  Trojr,  N.  T.  In  the  latter 
part  of  hia  life  he  appeared  only  in  his  own  plays,  sneh 
as  Beartt  of  Oak,  Margaret  Fleming,  Shore  Aeree,  Rev. 
Griffith  Davenport,  and  Sag  Barber.  Hia  Unda  Nat 
Berry  In  Share  Aeree  waa  ■  notable  ereatlim  in  Amari- 
can  comedy. 

HEBOLD,  LODU  J08BPH  TBBDTirABP  (1791- 
1838).  A  French  composer;  bom  in  Paris.  His  tlin* 
opirae  eamiquee,  upon  which  bis  fame  cUaBjr  rerta,  are 
Jfarte,  Zampa,  ana  Zi€  pri  ami  eUree.  TSt»  tmrtore 
to  Eemipm  hsi  always  been  eztremdy  popular. 

HBBBBBA  (er-rau'roH),  FBAVOZSOO  DE  (1576- 
1666).  A  diatlnguished  Spanish  painter;  founder  of 
the  Seville  or  new  Spanish  achool;  bom  at  Beville. 
His  finest  paintings  inqlnde  the  famous  "St.  Hermene- 

Sild  in  Glory"  in  the  Seville  Museum  and  "The  Laat 
udgment"  and  a  "Saint  Peter,"  both  In  diurcbea  at 
SsTllle.  Others  are  in  the  Loune,  Paris.  Iliejr  ex- 
hibit boMaesa  of  ezemtion  witb  laidtleaa  tedmlqaa. 

HBBVB,  PLOBIMOND  BOBOBB  (1825-1692).  A 
French  compoaer,  librettist,  actor,  and  manager;  bora 
at  Houdain,  near  Arras;  conducted  popular  promenade 
concerta  in  London ;.  eompoaed  BaH  at  Bifeu,  L'aeU 
erevS,  ChQpirie,  and  Le  petU  Fauet. 

HXLUB,  TBBDZBABD  (1811-1886).  A  German 
composer,  conductor,  and  pianist;  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Uain;  studied  and  toured  with  Hnnunel;  went  to 
Paris  (1829):  popularised  the  works  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven;  musical  director  «t  Dfiaseldorf  (1847-1850) ; 
founded  the  Conservatorinm  at  Cologne  (1860);  eom- 
poaed  chamber  mutie;  The  DMtnteHsn  e/  /enMafem, 
which  ia  the  finer  of  hia  two  oratorio*,  ana  aix  ofMna. 

HOB'BBMA,  lEBZBmBT  (1688-1709).  A  famoo 
Dutch  landscape  painter;  bora  at  Amaterdam.  Hi*  fine, 
subdued  pictures  of  woodland  life  and  soenen  are 
ranked  among  the  masterplecea  of  Dutdi  landscape 

Silntlag:  along  with  those  of  Cnyp  and  Ruvadad. 
raoag  hia  best  worka  are  "The  Avenue  of  Uiddel- 
harnls,"  "Bliowery  Weather,"  "Wstermnia  and 
Bleaeheriea,"  "Bnins  of  Brederode  Oaatle,"  and  "Tko 

If  His'  ' 

R0F7HAB,  BIOEABD  (1881-  ).  An  A-tH'^'^ 
pianist  and  teacher;  bom  at  Manchester,  Eagiaad; 
came  to  the  United  States  (184T)  and  for  50  yean  was 
closely  connected  with  maslcsl  activities  in  New  Tw^ 
playing  with  Jenny  Lind,  Gottacholk,  Bfilow,  and  b«- 
qaently  as  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

BOniABH,  HBIBBIOH  (1824-  ).  A  German 
historical  painter;  bom  in  Darmstadt;  professor  at  the 
Academy  in  Dresden  (1862).  Hia  best  known  works 
are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  thongh  his  works 
are  drawn  from  every  department  of  literature.  Hia 
strongest  point  is  his  ideal  conception  of  biblical  acenca. 

HOnCABK,  J08BF  (1S77-  ).  A  Polish  pianist; 
bom  at  Cracow;  pupil  of  Rubinstein;  mode  his  dibnt 
when  only  six  yesrs  old.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelly  to  CfaiUran  interrupted  his  concert  tour  la 
the  United  States  la  1887,  after  he  had  givea  SS  een- 
certa  in  two  and  a  half  months.  He  is  among  the  Boat 
promising  and  popular  of  modem  pianists. 

HOOABTH,  WnJJAX  (16971764).  Founder  of 
the  British  school  of  painting;  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land; in  1718  commenced  engraving  arms  and  making 
designs  and  bookplates  for  the  bookseBera.  His  *'In- 
dusti7  and  Idleness"  and  "Marriage  b  la  Ifode" 
attracted  universal  attention.  Ten  of  his  priadpri 
pictures  are  in  the  National  Gallery  In  London.  The 
satin  of  Hogarth's  works  is  great,  but  it  ia  inspired  by 
benerolenoe.  The  eostumea  are  •sceUaBt  and  tlw  paint- 
ing good. 

HOLBEIN  (KoI'Mne),  HANS,  THB  TOUHOBB 
(1494-1548).  A  German  paiatar;  son  of  Hans  Holbein 
the  Elder;  bom  at  Augsburg;  attracted  the  attention  of 
Erasmus,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  England,  and  introduced  him  to 
Sir  'Thomas  More,  who  in  tnm  introduced  hlra  to  Henry 
VIII.  Here  under  Henry's  patronage  he  remained,  ex- 
ecuting numerous  portraits  of  his  courtiers,  till  his  death 
of  the  plague.  His  "Last  Supper"  and  "Dance  of 
Death"  are  well  known.  His  "Virgin  and  (Siild  with 
the  Family  of  the  Bni^moster  Meyer^'  is  at  Donastadt; 
his  "Portrait  of  Erasmus"  is  la  the  Loutto;  aad  hts 
nssterplece  ia  portraltnTe,  "The  Animisadm,"  lis  la 
th.  Natloasl  Gsfi^ry  la  1,^^  byVjOOglC 
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BOI^  p&AMOU  MOVTAOUB,  «r  IBJUnC  BOLL 

(1845-1888).  An  Enriith  portntU  painter;  bora  in 
London;  painted  "Unin"  and  "HotMd"  in  tha  Tata 
OaDory  in  London;  "No  Tidings  from  the  Sea"  for 
Onaan  Victoria;  and  portraiU  of  Sir  John  Millsis, 
Lord  Wolsey,  Oladstone,  and  others;  R.  A.  in  1884. 

BOLLAHD.  BDKUIID  MILTOM  (1848-  I.  An 
Amarlaw  actor;  born  in  New  York  Citj;  riayad  in 
Wallaek'a  conmanr  (180T-18T9),  ^ttaena  Oreen  in 
B«m{  Kirk0,  Old  fingers  in  frawroUa,  Oapt.  Bodwood 
in  Jim,  tk4  Ptnrnmn,  Jankini  Banby  in  A  Sceial  Higk- 
iMWXHl*,  Leopold  Koldita  in  Htmru  are  TruMpe,  and 
Xben  Hotden. 


Chubt  ih  Okthsihamk.    Bt  H.  HoniAMM. 

HCntEB,  WIH8L0W  (1886-  ).  An  American 
painter;  born  in  Boston,  Hsh. ;  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Daiirn  and  with  Frederick  Rondel;  did 
book  and  newspaper  iUnitrations ;  sent  war  pictures  to 
Barp4r'g  Wtekiy  from  Washington  during  the  Civil 
War;  first  oil  paintings  were  "Prisouers  from  the 
Pront,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  and  "Zouarea  Pitch- 
ing Quoits";  thjpn^  "Cotton  Pickers,"  "A  Visit  from 
the  Old  HiatresN,"  snd  marine  work,  inch  as  "Tha 
Life  Line,"  "Eight  Bells/'  "Launching  the  Boat," 
"A  Northoaater,"^  and  "Tha  Uaine  Coast,"  probably 
hia  best. 

BOOK.  JAKES  CLABX  (1819-1901).  An  English 
painter;  born  in  London;  elected  B.  A.  la  I860.  Hie 
work  is  aapeeially  good  In  Cornish  landscapes  snd  Idyls 
of  the  saa. 

B0B8UT,  JOmr  OALOOTT  (1817-1908).  An 
XngUah  painter;  bom  at  Brompton,  London;  painted 
fraeoea  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (1845-1848), 

—  .   — leas  Players," 

'Under  the  Hlstletoa,"  "Wedding 


"Rant  Day  at  Haddon  Hall,"  "The  Chess  Players," 
"Toutb  and  Agfc"  "Under  the  Hlstletoa,"  *'W-^-»*— 
Bings,"  and  "Tna  Healing  Berdea  of  Ohriit." 

BOSKBK,  BABBZBT  (1880-1908).  An  American 
aealptor;  born  at  Watartown.  Haas.;  the  only  pnpil 
Qlbwa  arar  had;  gtndiod  at  Rome,  where  abe  later  took 
QP  ber  tcddenee.'  Among  her  works  are  "Oenone," 
"Pack,"  "Beatrice  Cenei,"  "Zenobia,"  "Sleeping 
Fawn,"  and  "Waking  Fawn." 

BOUOOV  <oo-don'),  JBAH  A]m>Z]in  (1741-1828). 
A  French  seiuptor;  bom  in  Versailles.  After  studying 
in  Italy  ho  Tatnmed  to  Paris  and  axeented  the  busts 
of  Voltaira^  Ronssean,  MoHAre,  Franklin,  Bnlfon,  Catb- 
erlns  n.,  and  others.  He  was  Invited  to  tbe  United 
Statas  and  earrad  the  itatne  of  Washington  now  at  the 
Virginia  State  Capitol  in  Bichmond,  which  Is  considered 
the  most  antbentie  likeness  of  ''the  fstlier  of  his 
eonntry." 

VUMMML,  JOBAXnr  NBPOinTK  (1778-1887).  A 
Hnngarlui  eompoaar  and  pianist;  bom  at  PraowarK; 


Ifosart'i'raoat  talented  pupO ;  maalcal  director  to  Prlnoa 
Eiterhiiy  (1803),  at  Stuttgart  (1816),  and  at  Weimar 
( 1820) .  Of  bia  137  compositions  only  a  few  are 
played,  but  In  tbeir  day  they  were  regarded  by  many 
aa  equaling  those  of  Beethoven. 


Bust  or  Fkamkuk.  By  H.  Hovdom. 

HUKPEBDHrCK,  EHOELBERT  (18S4-  >.  A 
German  composer;  bom  at  Siegburg- on -Rhine;  tanght 
at  Barcelona  (1885-1886),  at  Prankfort-on-Hain  (1890- 
1896),  and  at  Berlin  since  1900.  Hie  fame  was  made 
by  the  fairy  opera,  fldnsel  und  QrMtl,  for  which  bia 
aiitar  wrote  the  libretto.  In  bis  operaa  he  baa  drawn 
upon  tha  fblk  aong  very  fredy. 


•i 


Uabt  Haodalshi.  Bt  H.  Honumr. 

HX7VT,  WILLIAM  HOLHAH  (1827-  ).  An 
En^ish  religious  painter-  bom  in  London.  Among  bia 
works  are  "Hiraling  Shepherd,"  "Awakened  Con- 
adonce,"  "Light  of  tbe  Worid,"  "The  Scapegoat." 
"Christ  Dlarorered  in  the  Temple,"  and  "Tbe  Trinrapb 
Of  the  InnoGsnta."    Hnnt  was  a  pot«|t  lore*  In  «• 
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pra-Rsphaelite  moTement,  to  whli^b  he  was  drawn  by  hU 
rayBtical  and  Bymbolical  turn  of  mind. 


o 

* 

TBI  LiOBT  or  TH«  WOBLD.    By  W.  Uolmah  Uumt. 


HUNT,  WILLIAM  MOBBIS  (1624-1879).  An 
American  painter;  born  at  Brattleboro,  Tt. ;  atndied  in 
Paris  under  Couture;  one  of  the  discovereni  of  Millet, 
whose  "Sower"  he  buught;  eslabliahed  himaelf  in 
Bolton  (1855);  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  Capitol  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  "The  Flight  of  Night"  and  "The 
Discoverer.' '  His  "Prodigal  Son,"  ''The  Drummer 
Boy,"  "Charles  River,"  and  portraits  of  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  EvartB,  and  Sumner  are  among  his  beat  works. 

lOTHnrS  (fifth  century  B.  C).  A  famous  architect 
of  Oreere:  employed  at  Athens  durins  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles.  He  designed  the  Parthenon,  completed 
about  43a  B.  C,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Garpion, 
it  is  saidii^rote  an  architectural  treatise  thereon.  He 
designed  also  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurins  at  BaKsae, 
and  is  nentioned  by  Vitruvius  and  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
architect*  of  the  Temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
Eleuais. 

IDKAO,  AHTOIHE  (1849-1884).  A  French  sculp- 
tor; bom  at  Toulouse.  Among  his  important  works  are 
"Cupid  Stung  by  a  Bee,"  bought  by  the  French  go*- 
ernment,  and  ' 'Mercury  Discovering  the  Caduceus," 
now  in  .the  Luxembourg  Museum.  One  of  his  later 
works,  a  "Salambo,"  received  a  first  prise  at  the 
Munich  Exposition,  and  secured  for  him  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

IFFLAin),  AUGUST  WILHELK  (1759  1814).  A 
noted  German  actor,  dramatist,  and  director.  He 
studied  at  Qotha;  became  director  of  the  Berlin  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  1796;  15  years  later  was  appointed 
manager  of  all  the  royal  tneaUra.    He  was  a  fine 
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comedian,  flii  plays  met  with  ^at  bucMM,  ndtcfalr 
Dia  Jaeger,  DienatpflieM,  Der  Spieler,  and  Die  Jfiindel. 

mOLA,  INHOOEirZO  DA.  or  mVOOEHZO  FBAH- 
OnoOI  (about  1494-about  1550).  An  Italian  painter. 
Among  his  important  worka  are  the  frescoea  of  the 
"Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin"  at  San  Michele, 
Bologna;  the  "Madonna  in  Glorv"  and  "Madonna  with 
Kneeling  Donors"  in  the  gallery  of  that  city;  and 
altarpieces  in  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Fa«Bsa. 

DTOEAH,  OHABLBS  OBOICWELL  (1796-1863). 
A  Brit iah- American  painter;  bom  in  Dublin ;  came  to 
America  in  1617  and  became  active  In  helping  to  pro- 
mote an  interest  in  art.  Ha  waa  iuecesaful  as  a  painter 
of  portraits  and  miniatures,  and  numbered  many  prom- 
inent men  among  his  subjects.  His  belt  known  figure 
paintings  are  "Death  of  Cleopatra,"  "Day  Dream," 
and  "White  Plume."  Among  his  portraita  are  those 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Lafayette.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  membera  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

nrOEES,  JEAN  AUOUSTE  DOUMIQUB  (1781- 
1867).  An  eminent  French  painter;  bom  at  Montau- 
ban.  He  became  a  pupil  of  David  In  1796  and  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  In  1801.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1806 
and  during  his  residence  there  produced  many  of  hii 
notable  works.  He  supported  himself  for  some  years 
by  portrait  work.  Of  the  latter  Beinach  aays,  "The 
portraita  in  pencil  ,  .  .  must  always  be  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  »t  art."  Hii  historical. paintings  brought 
him  much  fame  and  many  honors.  Among  them  are 
"Oedipua  and  the  Spliinx,"  the  "Vow  of  Louis  XIII.," 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  and  the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sym- 
phorien." 

ntUAK,  BBHST  (1801-1846).  An  eminent  Amer- 
ican artist;  born  in  New  York;  died  while  at  work  on  a 
commission  from  Congreas  for  the  historical  embellish- 
ment of  the  Capitol.  While  in  England  he  painted  por- 
traits of  Wordsworth,  Macaulay,  Dr.  Thomas  (Jh^tnters, 
and  others.  His^merican  portraits  are  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  New  Vork  City  Hall,  and  elsewhere.  Hia 
other  work  includes  "Rydal  Water,"  **Th8  Newsboy," 
and  "Rip  Van  Winkle  Awaking." 

mSESS,    QEOBOB   :/ltt5-1694).     Ad  Ansrican 

painter;  born  in  Newburg,  n.  Y.;  raalded  in  Italy  from 
1871  to  1875.  Hia  pictures  are  noted  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  represent  the  American  cliaiat«  and 
the  aspects  of  American  scenery.  He  was  elected  to  the 
National  Acadethy  in  1868.  Some  of  his  worka  are 
"Delaware  Valley,' '  "American  Sunset,"  "Pontine 
Marshes,"  "Niagara  Falla,' '  "Sanaet — Hontdair," 
and  "Autumn  Oaka."  i 


AuTUUH  Oaks.  Bt  Qzobqx  Isnss. 


imiESS,  OEOBOE,  JB.  (1854-  ).  An  Am«r^ 
can  painter;  born  in  New  York;  atudied  with  his 
father  in  Rome  and  with  Bonnat  In  Paris.  Among  hia 
worka  are  "The  Ford, ' '  ' 'Paatore  at  Watchnng, ' ' 
"Roswell  Smith,"  "Monarch  of  the  Herd,"  and 
"After  the  Combat." 

IBVnra,  sib  HEHBT  (laSS-ISOS).  An  Engliah 
actor;  bom  In  Keinton.  His  family  name  waa  Brod- 
ribb,  which  waa  changed  to  Irving  by  royal  patent. 
His  rOlei  include  Mephistopheles,  Hamlet,  (Toriolanua, 
King  Lear,  and  a  repertory  that  has  been  presented  not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  United  States.  AnatraJla, 
and  France.  He  was  knighted  in  1895.  Hia  pcrfomi- 
ance  of  Matthias  in  The  Belli  established  his  reputation 
in  London.  He  associated  with  Ellen  Terry;  came  wltb 
her  to  America  in  1663  and  aeveral  timea  afterward. 

I8BAELB.  JOZBF  (1824-  ).  A  Ihitdi  palatsr; 
born  of  Jewish  parentage  Ib  Amaterdam.   Hia  man 
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flotowortltT  pictures  ftr«  "Th«  Frnnl  UmI,"  "The 
Pkithful  Oomradee,"  "The  Tillage  Poor,"  and  "The 
fitniKgle  for  Life."  He  it  the  interpreter  of  the 
peaeuits  and  flkhermen  in  their  daily  lives. 

ZTTENBAOB,  FBAHZ  (1813-1S79).  A  Oerman 
painter;  bom  at  Dfineldorf;  royal  professor  and  mem* 

ber  of  the  Academy  at  Vienna.  His  "Holy  Family  in 
BeTP*"  >■>  the  National  Oallery  at  Berlin  and  "Ohrist 
and  the  Doctors"  at  RemaKen  are  anions  his  beat 
worlu. 


Hoiniia  OH  m  HsAixnr.  Br  Osraoi  Imms.  Jb. 

JA0E8ON,  JOBS  ADAMS  (1825  1BT9).  An  Amer- 
ican acolptor;  born  in  Bath,  Me.;  studied  in  Paris 
under  Suisse;  lived  in  New  York  (1658-1860);  then 
removed  to  Italy;  chief  works  are  a  bast  portrait  of 
Wendell  Phillips  in  the  Boston  Uuseum;  one  of  Lyman 
Beecher  owned  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  "Eve  and  the 
Dead  Abel ; ' '  "Cupid  Stringing  the  Bow ; "  ' 'The 
Ontprit  Pay;"  a  groap  at  the  southern  ntehonse  of 
Central  Park  in  New  York;  and  the  Solaiers'  Hona- 
ment  at  Lynn,  UaM. 


Ths  CBccmxioir.  Br  ItmrBAOH. 

JAVAtrSOBEK.  raAHOSSOA  BOHAVA  KAODA- 

UKA  (1880-19O1).  A  German  and  American  actress; 
bom  in  Prague,  Bohemia;  leading  actress  at  Frankfort 
(1848-1860);  came  to  New  York  (1867),  playing  in 
Oerman;  studied  English  and  presented  Uedea,  Lady 
Hadteth,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  Tkt  Oreat  Diammi  Bob- 

JAV88BN8  VAH  HVTSSBV.  ABRARAH  (1567- 
1681).    A  Flemiah  painter;  bom  »t  Antwerp;  ranlta 


next  to  Rubens  among  the  Flemish  masters  of  the 
seronteenth  century.  Among  his  best  works  are  a 
"Madonna";  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi";  "Soaldis," 
a  representation  of  the  river  god  of  the  Scheldt;  an 
"Entombment"  and  "Madonna  with  Saints"  at  Ant- 
werp; and  an  "Ecce  Homo"  and  "Descent  from  the 
Cross"  at  OltenL  He  was  especially  strong  in  torch- 
light effects. 

JABVIS,  JOHN  WBBISr  (1780  1840).  An  Amer- 
ican artist;  bom  in  South  Shields,  England;  nephew  of 
John  Wesley;  came  to  Philadelphia  at  five  years  of  age; 
encouraged  in  art  by  Malbone.  Hia  portraits  of  states- 
men,  divines,  and  naval  heroes  «r«  in  the  City  Hall  at 
New  York  and  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
rooms;  the  pioneer  of  the  study  of  anatomy  !n  art  in 
America. 

JEABBOH,  PHILIPPE  AUOTT8TE  (1809  1877). 
A  French  historical  and  genre  painter;  born  at  Bou- 
lognewr-M er ;  director  of  the  Louvre  and  National 
mnsenms  (1848),  where  be  classified  and  arranged  the 
art  treasures  of  tlie  Louvre;  founded  the  Lnxemboarg 
Hnsenn;  chief  works  are  "Little  Patriot^"  "The 
Abandoned  Fort  of  Anbltfieuse,"  "The  Flight,"  and 
"The  Repose  in  Egypt." 

JBFFEBSOH,  JOSEPH  (1829-1905).  An  American 
comedian;  bom  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jefferson  wss  on 
the  stage  from  his  very  iofsncy,  appearing  as  Cora's 
child  in  Pitarro  when  only  three  years  of  age.  In 
1865  be  visited  London,  and  at  the  Adelpbl  Theatre 
pliqred  for  Uke  first  time  his  world  famous  part  of  Rip 
Tan  Winkle,  8<vtember  4,  1865.  With  this  character 
his  name  is  identified,  and  thongh  he  baa  abown  him- 
self an  admirable  comedian  in  many  ebancters,  to  the 
English  speaking  world  be  wiU  uvraya  be  lup  Tan 
Winkle. 

JBHIN-PBUMB.  FBAKTZ  (1889-1899).  A  Belgian- 
Canadian  violinist;  born  at  Spa;  pupil  of  Servais, 
Francois  Prume,  De  B^riot,  Leonard,  TitiE,  Vieux- 
temps,  and  Wieniawski;  toured  Europe  with  the  Bubin- 
ateina,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Eaaipoff;  and  America  with 
Oarlotta,  PattI,  and  Theodor  Bitter  (1869-1871) ;  tettled 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1887  and  became  professor  at 
the  Trafalgar  Institute  there, 

JBMflEK,  ADOLF  (1S37-1879).  A  Qerman  song 
composer;  bom  at  Kfinigsberg;  conductor  of  tbe  Posen 
City  Theatre;  two  years  in  Copenhagsn;  taught  in 
Taualg's  school  at  Berlin  (1866-1868);  ranked  only 
little  below  Schumann  and  Frans  as  a  oompoaer  of 
Lieder. 

JBBIOHAU,  JENS  ADOLF  (1816-1883).  A  Dan- 
ish sculptor;  bom  at  Assens,  in  FUnen;  studied  at 
home  and  with  Thorwaldsen  in  Rome;  professor  at  the 
Academy  In  {Topenbacen  (1849);  chief  works  are 
' 'Hercules  and  Hebe,^'  ' 'Penelope,"  ' "Tbe  Panther 
Hunter."  "Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,"  "Christ," 
"David,"  and  the  much  admired  monuments  to  Oersted 
and  Andersen  in  Copenhagen. 

JOAOHHC,  JOSEPH  (1881-1907).  A  Oerman  Tio- 
linist;  bora  near  Pressburg;  regarded  as  tbe  greatest 
performer  of  his  time,  bis  success  extending  over  » 
period  of  more  than  60  years.  His  greatest  composition 
is  his  Hungarian  Concerto,  Opua  11.  His  other  works 
follow  Schumann's  models  and  are  grave  and  melan- 
cholic, but  of  eamest  purpose  and  high  ideal.  He 
founded  the  Joachim  Quartet  In  1869  and  it  occupied 
«  anpreme  position  in  uie  worid  of  chamber  muaic. 

JOAMES,  TIOENTB  DE,  or  TIOENTE  JTTAH 
lUOZP  (1528-1579).  A  Spanish  painter  of  portraiU 
and  religians  subjects;  fonnder  of  the  school  of  Talen- 
cia.  His  "Baptism  of  Christ,"  "Conversion  of  Paul," 
and  a  "Holy  Family"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia;  a 
"Last  8npp«r"  in  tbe  Church  of  St.  Nicholaa  there; 
and  a  aeries  of  six  pictures  on  tlia  "Ufe  of  Bt. 
Stephen"  In  ths  Prado  Mnsenm  are  anumg  bis  best 
works. 

JOHNSON,  DATID  ( 1827-  ) ,  An  American 
painter;  bom  in  New  York  City.  His  only  instmction 
was  a  few  lessons  from  J.  F.  Oropsey.  Among  bis 
highly  creditable  work  are  scenes  in  New  York  state. 
His  works  are  owned  by  private  collectors. 

JOHNSON,  EASTMAN  (1824-1906).  An  American 
painter;  bora  in  Lovell,  Maine;  studied  at  DUsseldorf, 
Italy,  Paris,  Holland,  and  at  The  Hague ;  member  of  the 
National  Academy  (1860);  especially  successful  in  pic- 
tures of  American  domestic  and  negro  life.  Many  of 
his  works  have  been  reproduced.  Hie  "Card  Playsrs" 
and  "The  Savoyard"  were  done  at  The  Hague;  his 
"Old  Kentucky  Home"  first  gave  him  reputauon;  his 
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*'01d  Stace  OoKch'*  uhT  the  "Wudarliiff  Ilddlw," 
vUch  sold  for  92,875,  m  aaonc  his  manr  noUbla 
mrkg. 

JomrsoH,  sAiniBL  tbobt  jisas-     ).  An 

Amerlcui  pftioter;  bom  in  New  York  City;  stndied 
then  and  in  Dflueldor^  Antwerp,  Pftris,  and  with 
KdoQird  Frtre.  Ainons  hit  important  works  are  '"I^ 
Bouquet."  "Oanght  at  It,"  ''^Btadr  of  an  Interior," 
"Boaated  ChMtnnti,"  "eood  Ni^t,^'  and  "A  Thiraty 
Party." 

JOintHTiTiI,  KXOOOIiO  (1714-1774).  An  Italian 
compoaer;  bom  at  Averaa,  near  Naples;  the  moat  con- 
Bpienona  among  the  many  eminent  composers  of  the 
eishtoenth  century.  Among  his  available  mnsic  is  a 
Mitarm,  Tietima*  ptuehaU,  Lux  atema,  Botanno  fIKo, 
MvUerM  botitu.  In  Jfonte  OHvtto,  Jiefirfem,  and  aoms 
scattered  works  in  colleetions. 

JOHOISaBS,  TIOTO&IBr  DE,  or  FELIX  BUDGEB 
BOSmUSNOL  (1839-1903).  A  Prenth  composer;  bom 
In  Paris;  studied  with  Elwart,  Leborae,  snd  at  the 
Oonserratoire :  wrote  the  music  for  the  Harrdet  of  Dumas 
and  Paul  Keurice:  Uie  grand  operas  SardanapaU,  L» 
,  dernlar  jour  de  Pomp^i,  and  bUnUri:  a  Sv^phonU 
JiMHmtfffiw;  SMwd*  Uonffroiae;  La  Mtr;  and  other 
instrumental  muie. 

JOSBa,  moo  (ISrS-iesa).  An  EngUsh  architect; 
born  in  London;  studied  in  Italy,  and,  returning  to 
England,  obtained  the  patronage  of  James  I.,  and  be- 
came chief  architect  in  the  country.  The  banqueting 
hall  at  Whitehall  Is  reckoned  his  masterpiece.  The 
portico  of  the  Church  of  St:  Paul,  London,  ^atroyed  in 
tlia  fire  of  1066,  was  from  his  design.  His  a^la  foUowa 
Palladio  of  Venice.  He  was  the  principal  repraaentative 
of  Baaaiaaance  architecture  in  England. 

JOBDABini  it/or'dahtu),  JAKOB  (1693-1676).  A 
flamiah  painter  and  angraTsr ;  bom  at  Antwerp ;  waa  a 
friend  of  Rubens,  and  ranks  next  to  him  among  the 
Pleminga.  Beinacb  calls  bim  a  "brilliant  but  vulgar 
painter,  sometimes  caricatures  Bubens  and  at  other 
times  appears  as  his  compeer  in  boisterous  good  hu- 
mor." Among  hia  works  are  "Christ  Chasing  the 
Honey  Lenders  from  the  Temple,"  "The  Four  Evan- 
gelists,"  "The  Entombment  of  Christ,"  "The  Last 
Sapper,"  "Diogenes  Seeking  an  Honest  Han."  and 
a  '^Holy  Family^'  which  ia  in  New  York. 

JOSEPTT,  BAPAEL  (1852-  ).  An  Hungarian- 
American  pianist,  teacher,  and  composer;  bom  at 
Uiakolci;  stndied  nnder  Braner,  Wensel,  Uoscheles,  and 
Oari  Tanalg.  After  a  sncceesftil  career  in  Europe  he 
came  to  Amerie*  tn  1879;  played  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  with  Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchaatnt; 
revealed  Brahm's  pianoforte  beauties;  composed  the  im- 
portant Schwa  of  Advanced  Piano  Playing. 

JOUTEHBT,  JBAN  (1644-1717).  A  French  painter: 
bom  at  Benea;  ualated  Le  'Bran  on  the  deeorations  of 
TetMillea  aad  neoeeded  him  aa  the  head  of  the  Prendi 
■MUKil;  one  of  the  beat  VnaA  academic  painters.  Hia 
"Deaoattt  from  the  Cnaa"  In  the  Louvre  ia  hia  great 
work. 

JVOK,  EHKA  (1S63-  ).  An  American  dramatic 
•oprano  singer;  bom  of  American  parents  in  Vienna 
Austria;  studied  under  Hadame  Hnrio-Celii;  made  her 
dtbut  in  Ijondon  (1881);  prima  donna  with  Theodore 
Thomas  (1884);  sang  Hamuerite  la  Fouat,  Elsa  in 
Lohsnfftin,  SenU  in  Tht  F^ng  DvUkman,  Cryaa  In 
Ifero,  and  Eurydlce  in  Orf»o  at  fiwydfee;  prima  donna 
of  American  Opera  Company. 

XAUnHBOW,  FBAKZ  P.  (1866-  ).  An  Amer- 
Kan  uniBinan;  bora  at  Hamburg;  brought  to  America 
u  1870;  ftret  vioUn  at  the  UetropoliUn  Opera  House  in 
N«w  York  and,  later,  in  the  Philharmonic  and  in 
Beldl's  orchestras;  organized  the  Raltenbom  Quartet 
(1890)  and  his  orchestra  of  SO  musicians  in  1000. 

^  xurrnumr.  uabia  anobuoa  (i74i-iso7r- 

A  Swiaa  painter;  bom  at  Coin;  studied  In  Italy;  passed 
■ome  year*  in  Enghnd;  married  Zncchi,  the  fulian 
painter  (1781),  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Rome; 
Mie  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

XAUXtBAOH,  WTLHBLM  VON  (1805-1874).  A 
German  painter;  bom  at  Arolsen;  studied  with  Oorae- 
line;  painted  "The  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  "The  De- 
stmctfon  of  Jemsalem,"  and  several  frescoes  into 
which  he  introduced  the  free  use  of  profane  subjects. 

SBAV,  BSmnXD  (1787-1888).  A  distlngnlahed 
EngHah  trandian;  hvra,  la  London.  Hli  flnt  waeeeu 
WM  Ujlod  in  the  Mtrekmat  of  Tanfoe  In  1814,  and 


the  repreaantation  at  It  waa  followed  by  eqnallr  fammi 
repreaentations  of  Bi chard  III.,  OtheUo,  and  Sir  QUea 
}^  •  dissipatedlif^  and  under 

uie  elteet  of  It  his  constitution  gave  way.  He  brok* 
down  one  evening  beside  his  son  ae  lago,  as  ha  waa 
puring  the  part  of  Othello,  waa  carried  off  the  itaseL 
and  never  appeared  on  the  boards  again. 

EZLLOaO,  OLABA  LOXnSfl  (1842-  ).  An 
American  soprano;  bora  at  SnnteiVille,  8.  0.;  edu- 
cated in  New  YoA;  aaag  in  the  United  Statea  (1868- 
1872),  in  London,  and  in  Italian  opera  in  the  United 
States;  organised  her  own  eompany  (1874),  for  which 
she  made  lier  own  translations,  libretti,  and  was  atan 
and  chDrns  manager ;  married  Carl  StrakoaA  In  IBSf. 

KELLY.  JAKES  EDWABDS  (1856-  ).  Aa 
American  iculptor;  bora  in  New  York  CHty;  atudiad  at 
the  National  Academy;  at  first  a  wood  engraver,  then 
an  iUnstrator,  and  since  1881  a  senlptor.  From  hU 
well  execated  historical  anbjecta  he  baa  been  called  "the 
senlptor  of  American  history."  His  bronie  "Sheridan'a 
Ride  ;  "Oeneral  Bnford;"  the  6th  New  York  Cavalry 
Honnment  on  ttie  field  of  Oettvsbnrg;  and  "The  Call  to 
Arms,"  a  17-foot  fljnire  of  Columbia  on  the  Soldiera' 
Monument  at  Troy,  H.  Y.,  are  among  his  beat  works. 

T^rmifBLB.  0HABLB8  (1T75-I854).  An  Enriish 
actor;  bom  at  Brecon;  appeared  first  at  Shefleli  as 
Orlando  in  1793,  and  two  years  inter  went  to  London, 
where  he  continued  playing  till  1840,  when  he  waa 
appointed  examiner  of  plays.  Hacready  called  him  "a 
first-rate  actor  in  second-rato  parts' ' ;  made  a  sensation 
in  the  United  States  on  hia  viait  with  hia  danshtar 
Fanny  (1882-1834).  ^ 

_^^MBLB,  PRANCES  AJOIB  or  PANKY  (1809- 
1898).  Daughter  of  Charles  Kemble;  bom  in  London; 
made  her  d4bnt  in  1829,  and  proved  a  qoeen  of  tragedy; 
in  1832  cane  to  America,  where,  in  1684,  ahe  mamed 
a  planter,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1849.  Re- 
suming her  maiden  name,  Fanny  Kemble,  she  gave 
Shakespearean  readings  for  20  years. 

EEHBLE,  JOHH  PHTLXP  (1757  1828).  Aa  Kng- 
lish  actor;  bora  at  Frascott,  Lancashire;  son  of  Bom 
Kemble  and  brother  of  Ura.  Siddons;  appeared  firrtat 
Wolvephampton  in  1770.  After  louring  in  Yorkshira 
and  Ireland  he  went  to  London  in  1783,  playing  Hsmlflt 
at  Drury  Lane;  became  manager  of  that  theater  In 
1788;  in  1802  transferred  himsalf  to  Caveat  Oardeo. 
He  retired  in  1817.  He  was  a  great  tragedian  and  a 
man  of  character. 

KEUEYS,  EDWABD  (1648-10O7).  An  Ameriean 
BCDlptor;  bom  at  Savannah,  Oeorgia;  removed  eariy  to 
New  York;  served  in  the  Civil  War;  did  his  firat  work 
in  sculpture  as  a  member  of  the  civil  engineering  corps 
of  Central  Park;  made  a  specialty  of  Indians  and  wild 
animals.  His  "Bison  and  Wolves,"  "The  Still  Hut" 
m  Central  Park,  "Wolves"  in  Fairmoont  Park  at 
Philadelphia.  "Panther  and  Deer,"  "BaTen  and  On- 
Ota,"  and  "Panther  and  Onba"  are  among  his  diiaf 
works. 

K^TDAL,  MB.,  or  WILLIAH  HUHTEB  0BI1C8T0H 

(1843-  ).  An  English  actor;  bora  in  London. 
With  his  wife  (Margaret  or  "Madge"  Robertaon  Orim- 
ston),  whom  he  married  In  1869,  he  led  a  suceeasful 
English  career.    They  came  to  America  in  1889  and 

i resented  A  Scrap  of  Paper  and  in  1898  The  Second 
In.  lanqueray. 

BEY8BB.  EPHBADf  (1850-  ).  An  American 
sculptor;  bora  in  Baltimore,  Md.;  studied  in  Munich 
under  Widman  and  in  Berlin.  Among  his  works  are 
a  "Memorial  to  Chester  A.  Arthur"  in  Albany,  a  statue 

«d'*""ai*'Tiyi*^''¥£''* 

LABLACp,  LUIOI  (1794-1858>.  An  Italian  oper- 
atic basso;  bora  at  Naplea.  He  had  a  voice  of  axtraor- 
."^^  Tolnme  and  quality,  compaasing  two  octoves 
from  E  below  the  bass  st^S  to  E  abovi.  He  cnat^ 
the  part  of  Dr.  Bartolo  in  71  ftsrMsrc.  BeHini  wrote 
/  Puritani  for  him;  Hercadante,  Stita  e  Clandio-  and 
Doniaetti,  Don  Patquale. 

LA  PABGE.  JOHN  (1885-  ).  An  Anarlean 
painter;  bora  in  New  York  City;  studied  fai  Paris  w»h 
w'?iV"*'«''tt"'®  Louvre,  and  in  this  country  with 
William  M.  Hunt.  Among  hia  woAs  an  "St.  John." 
some  excellent  drawlnga  on  wood,  a  notable  series  of 
flower  pictnrea,  decorations  of  TMnlty  Ohurdt  at  Boa- 
ton,  frescoes  ia  8t.  Thomas's  at  K«w  York,  and  la- 
nettes  la  the  Stoto  Ospitol  of  HlaneapoUa;  TSTdBttoalnl 
stained  glass  wo^ 
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ItUn>8BEB,  SIB  EDWnr  HBHBT  (1802-1B7S). 
An  En^liih  pointer;  born  in  LondoD.  He  began  to 
dr»T  •nimaU  when  »  mer«  child;  exhibited  regnlarly 
at  the  Acftdemr;  took  the  very  highest  rank  among 
animal  paintera,  and,  though  he  wai  criticiaed  for  in- 
troducing too  human  a  aentiment  and  expreaaion  into 
■ome  of  bia  animala,  the  humor  and  pathoa  of  animal 
nature  has  had  no  finer  exponent.  Among  hla  worka 
are  the  famona  bronae  lions  od  Trafalgar  Square,  "The 
Shepherd's  Chief  Uoamer,"  "The  Return  from  Deer 
Stalking, ' '  '  'Dignitr  and  Impudence, "  " Piper  and 
Pnir  of  Nntcrackera, "  and  "Oxen  at  the  Tank." 


Uadamx  Lc  Bbdk  and  Dal'Ohteb.  Painted  bt  Herbilt. 

I^OTBT,  HBS.  LILLIE  (1852-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish Bctreaa;  bom  in  Jerae^;  made  her  d^but  (1881)  in 
London  aa  Blanehe  Hsye  in  Our*.  Kate  Hardcaatle  in 
She  Stoopt  to  Conquer,  Rosalind  in  At  You  Like  It, 
Paaline  in  the  Ladg  of  Lj/oni,  and  the  leading  rftle  in 
Th9  Crottieagt  are  among  her  more  important  parts; 
married  Hugo  Qersld  de  Bathe  in  1899. 

I£  BBira,  OHABLES  (1619-1690).  A  celebrated 
French  painter;  born  in  Paris;  studied  in  Rome;  settled 
in  Paris.  He  exercised  for  about  40  years  a  great 
inflnence  on  the  art  of  the  period.  He  decorated  Ver- 
aaillea,  and  hss  many  works  in  the  Louvre.  His  repnta- 
tloD  waa  greater  in  his  own  day  than  now. 

I£  BBUH,  KABIE  UUISE  ELISABETH  VIOEE 

(1T5S-1842).  A  French  painter;  born  in  Paris;  mar- 
ried a  grandnephew  of  Charlea  Le  Brun  (1776)  ; 
painted  portraits  of  many  celebritiea. 

I2B0H,  JOHN  (1817-1864).  An  English  artist  and 
hamorist;  born  in  London.  His  polilicsl  cartoons  in 
Punch,  his  illustrationa  of  Gilbert  A'Becket's  Comic 
Bittoritt,  of  Hood's  Comic  Annual,  and  of  Dickens's 
works  are  the  basis  of  his  great  reputation. 

LEHlCANlf,  T.TT.T.T  (184S'  >.  A  German  soprano 
ainger;  bom  at  Wilnburg,  Her  mother  waa  a  cele- 
brated harp  player  and  prima  donna ;  made  her  d^but 
in  Berlin  (1870)  ;  appointed  an  imperial  chamber  singer 
(1876)  ;  Bang  in  the  Nibelungen  trilogy  at  Baireuth; 
took  Wagnerian  parts  in  London;  leading  soprano  in 
Wagnerian  opera  at  the  HetropoUtan  Opera  House  In 
New  York. 

IflOarON  (lav'(on),  SIB  FBEDEBIOK,  BABON 
XEXOHTON  OP  STBBTTON  (1830-1896).  An  Eng- 
lish artist:  bom  in  Scarborough.  Among  his  works  are 
"Oiraabne's  Madonna  Carried  in  Proression  'Through 
Flormee,"  "Daphnephorla, "  "Phryne,"  "The  Garden 
of  tb«  HesperidM,"  and  "Captive  Andromache." 


LEIiT,  BIB  PBTEB,  or  PIETEB  VAH  DEB  FABS 

(1618-1680),  An  Anglo-Dutch  painter;  born  in  Soeat, 
Westphalia;  went  to  England  after  the  death  of  Van 
Dyck  (1641);  painted  portraiu  of  Charles  I.;  knighted 
by  Charles  II.  Much  of  his  work  is  in  Hampton  Ooort 
and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

LENBAOH,  FBAHZ  (IS36-1B04).  A  German  por- 
trait painter;  born  in  Munich;  studied  there  under 
Piloty.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Bismarck, 
Gladstone,  Wagner,  and  Heyse,  in  which  the  character 
and  personality  of  the  subject  is  magnificently  brought 
out.  Other  important  works  are  "Shepherd  Boy"  and 
"Peaaants  Taking  Befnge  from  the  Weather." 


Lacubyuax.  By  Sib  Fbidcbici£  Leiqutoh. 

LEO,  LEOHABDO  (about  1694-1746).  An  Italian 
composer;  bom  near  Brindisi;  studied  at  Naples  and 
Rome:  choirmaster  and  director  of  the  school  of  San 
Onofrio  in  Naples  (1717)-  wrote  the  oratorios  Santa 
Elena  and  La  morte  d'Abele;  the  operas  Sofoniabe, 
Olimpiade,  La  elemema  di  Tito,  and  ArAifle  in  Seiro; 
and  church  music,  including  masses,  the  well-known 
Uittrert,  introits  for  Lent,  and  sacred  solos. 

LEOHABDO  DA  VINOI  (1452-1519).  An  Italian 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect;  born  at  Vinci,  between 
Pisa  and  Florence;  studied  with  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
and  Lndovico  Sforza.  He  holda  a  supreme  place  as  an 
artist;  but  few  of  his  paintings  have  endured.  His 
"Last  Supper,"  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Graiie  at  Milan  has 
been  freqnently  "restored"  because  of  the  injury  from 
the  dampness  of  the  wall;  yet  it  remains  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces.  His  "Mona  Lisa,"  a  half- 
length  portrait  of  a  woman  with  a  myst^ous  ami  la,  it 
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hii  most  celebrated  easel  picture.  It,  with  "The  Vircia 
of  the  BocIcB"  and  "The  Virgm  and  Child  with  Baint 
Anne,"  is  in  the  Louvre.  Da  Vinci  and  Hiebelansalo 
are  the  giants  of  the  Florentine  Renaiaaance. 

I£OKOAVAUiO,  BUOOIEBO  (1656-  }.  An 
Italian  composer;  born  at  Naples;  studied  there  with 
Oeai,  Rnta,  and  Rossi.  After  a  life  of  hardship  and 
discouragement  he  wrote  his  two- act  opera  Pagliaeei, 
which  was  first  produced  at  Milan  in  1892.  This  opera 
has  been  vastly  more  successful  than  his  Mtdici,  Sa- 
Mnarola,  Zaza,  or  Der  Roland. 

LBTJTZB,  EHANUEL  (1816-1868).  An  American 
ftrtist;  bom  in  Gmund,  Wnrttemberg;  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  in  infancy.  Among  his  worlcs  are 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus,  from  English  history, 
and  "Waahington  Crossing  the  Delaware." 

LIKD,    JEHHT,    or    MADAME  OOLD80BMIDT 

(1820-1887}.  A  distinguished  vocalist;  born  at  Stock- 
holm: made  her  first  appearance  in  1838  as  Agatha  in 
Der  PreUehatt;  studied  in  Paria  under  Garcia;  made  a 
tour  of  America  (1849-1852)  and  with  the  proceeds  she 
endowed  musical  schools  and  charities  in  Sweden.  She 
retired  from  the  stage  on  her  marriage  to  Otto  Gold- 
•chmidt  (1852}  and  resided  In  London.  Her  last  np- 
pekmce  was  at  Dttsseldorf  in  1870. 


Last  Sufpeb.  Bt  Da  Viuci. 
The  Refectory  of  SanU  Maria  delle  Grade,  Milan. 


ZJPPI,  FILIPPIHO  (about  1458-1504).  An  Italian 
artist;  born  at  Florence;  son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  and 
pupil  of  Botticelli ;  noted  for  his  frescoes  in  eburehes  in 
Florence  and  Rome  and  for  "The  Virgin  and  Saints," 
"The  Adoration  of  the  Magi"  In  the  UlHsi  at  Florence, 
"The  Virgin  Appearing  to  St.  Bernard"  in  the  Church 
of  the  Badia  at  Florence,  and  "The  Vision  of  St. 
Francis." 

UPFZ,  rSA  FtLIFFO,  or  LIFFO  LIPPI  (1412- 
I4Q9).  An  Italian  painter;  bom  in  Florence.  His 
greatest  works  are  on  the  walla  of  the  choir  of  Prato 
Cathedral  and  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin"  In  ttie 
Academy  at  Florence. 

LISZT  {list),  FRANZ  (1811-1886).  An  eminent 
Hungarian  pianist  and  muatcian;  bom  at  Raiding,  near 
Oedenbnrg;  studied  at  Vienna  and  Paris;  bron^t  out 
Wagner's  tohengrin  and  BerUos's  Benvenuto  Cmini  at 
Weimar,  wbiab  boeame  the  musical  center  of  Germany; 
took  minor  orders  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch  (1866)  and 
was  consequently  known  as  Abbd.  He  was  unap- 
proachable as  a  pianist,  both  by  reason  of  his  supreme 
command  of  technique  and  the  poetic  quality  of  his 
playing.  His  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  are  enor- 
mous in  number.  Hie  12  symphonic  poems,  one  or 
two  masses,  and  the  "Legend  of  St.  ElisabeUi"  form 
the  body  of  his  religious  and  other  works. 

LOW,  WnX  moOOK  (ISSS-  ).  An  American 
nrtist  Rnd  lUnatntor;  bom  at  AlbanT,  N.  T.;  studied  in 
Paris  with  Q£rAme  and  Carolna  Duran;  joined  the 
Harbison  school;  painted  "Day  of  the  Dead'*;  retnmed 
to  Kew  Tork  (1877);  taught  the  life  class  at  Cooper 
Union  (1882-1885):  at  the  National  Academy  (ISBB- 
1892);  elected  N.  A.  (1890);  did  much  mural  decora- 
tion ;  painted  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Albani,  '  'Lady  of 
the  Empire,"  "Telling  the  Bees,"  "Aurora,"  and 
"Spring," 

LUOAS,  JOHN  BEYM0T7R  (1849-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish iHtlnter;  bom  in  London;  elected  R.  A.  (1898). 
Among  his  Important  works  are  "The  Armada  in 
Sight,'*  "After  Oulloden,"  "Flirtation,"  and  ui  ex- 
ewent  fresco  in  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London. 
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LTTIin:  or  LOVHrO,  BEBITABDINO  (about  1477- 
1533).  An  Italian  painter;  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  the  village  of  Lnino,  near  Lake  Haggiore,  but  it  is 
only  known  for  certain  that  his  works  were  most^ 
executed  between  1520  and  1530.  He  is  one  of  the 
five  painters  of  whose  supremacy  Ruskin  was  most  cer- 
tain. He  was  the  most  popular  of  the  disciples  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan.  Among  bis  woni  are 
"The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin"  and  "The  HatiTitr," 
two  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  Saronno. 

KeOHBSHET,  OLABA  T.  (1861-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can painter;  boni  at  BrownsrUle,  Cal.;  studied  in  Paris 
under  Conrtots  and  Glrardot  and  at  New  Toric  under 
Mowbray  and  Beckwith.    She  excelled  in  the  drawing 

of  children  and  in  water-color  work;  received  many 
medals  and  much  public  recognition. 

MacDOWELU  EDWABD  AISXAHDBB  (1861- 
1908).  An  American  composer  and  pianist;  born  in 
New  Tork  City;  studied  in  Paris  and  Germany  tram 
1876  until  1887.  He  returned  to  America,  estAlislMd 
himself  in  Boston,  and  engaged  in  teadiing  and  concert 
work;  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rnnsie  in  Oolnmbia 
UniTsrsity,  New  Tork  Olty,  in  1896;  resigned  in  1004. 
Hia  musical  career  waa  terminated  by  Ul  liealth  in  1005. 
Among  his  works  are  •  number  of  beautiful  compori- 
tioDs  tor  the  pianoforte,  songs,  chomsea.  and  orchestral 
worka.  He  ranks  among  ta»  best  oi  eonteinponrjr 
composers. 

MAOEATE.  JAMBS  STEELE  (1842-1894).  An 
American  dramatist;  born  at  Boffalo,  N.  Y. ;  studied  in 
Paria  under  Delsarte  and  became  his  American  ex- 
ponent; wrote  Baiel  Kirlu,  prodneed  as  a  "stop-gap^ 
at  Madison  Square  Theatre  (1S80),  which  ran  for 
380  performances. 

HcKIM,  CHARLES  POLLEN  (1847-1009).  An 
American  architect;  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.; 
studied  at  Harvard  and  at  L'Ecole  des  Beanx-Arts  in 
Paris;  settled  in  New  Tork  (1872)  and  formed  a 
partnenhip  with  William  R.  Head  (1877)  and  with 
Stanford  White  (1879).  The  work  of  this  firm  pro- 
duced a  renaissance  in  American  architecture.  Build- 
inga  with  which  they  are  associated  are  Boston  Public 
Library,  Columbia  Library,  Century  Cl-ab  ia  New  Tork, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  Library,  War  College  at  Washing- 
ton, the  new  Pennsylvania  depot  in  New  York,  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Cliurch. 

MACMONNIES,  FREDBBICK  (1868-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  studied 
with  St.  Qaudens  sud  with  Falguidre  in  Paris.  Among 
his  important  works  are  "Diana,"  "Nathan  Hale"  in 
the  City  Hall  Park  in  New  York,  the  huge  fountain  at 
the  Columbian  Expo^tlon  in  Chicago,  "Bacchante*  * 
and  "Sir  Henry  Vane"  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
"Victory"  at  West  Point,  "Shakespeare"  and  the 
bronze  doors  in  the  Congressional  Library,  and  gronpa 
on  the  Memorial  Arch  in  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn. 

MacNEIL,  EBRMOH  ATKINS  (1866-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  bom  at  Chelsea,  Mass.;  studied  in 
Paris  under  Fslgui&re  and  Chapu;  for  three  years  in- 
structor at  the  Chicago  Art  Institote;  assisted  Uartiny 
in  his  work  for  the  Columbian  Exposition ;  studied  in 
Rome  for  four  years.  His  notable  works  include  "The 
Hoqui  Runner ''  '  'A  Primitive  Chant,' '  '  'The  Son 
Vow."  "The  Fountain  of  Liberty"  at  the  St.  Louis 
Expotition,  "Ocmiing  of  ttte  Whita  Kan"  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  the  "McKinley  Memorial"  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

MACRBADT,  WILLIAM  CHARLES  (1793  167S). 
An  English  tragedian;  born  in  London.  In  1826  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  America,  and  in  1828  played  in 
Paris,  with  great  sncceas  in  both  countries.  He  did 
much  to  reform  the  stage  and  cultivate  the  public  taste 
for  Shakespearean  drama;  revisited  the  United  Statea  in 
1849;  retumed  to  England;  gave  a  series  of  farewell 
performances  and  finally  retired  from  the  atage  in  1851. 
The  Astor  Place  Riot  (May  10,  1840)  was  cauaed  by  the 
rivalry  and  ill  feeling  between  Macready  and  Forrest. 

MacWHIBTEB,  JOHN  (1889-  ).  A  Scottiah 
painter;  born  at  Slateford,  near  Edinburgh;  elected 
R.  A.  in  1894.  Among  his  notable  works  are  "Na- 
ture'a  Archway,"  "June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,"  "The 
Lord  of  the  Glen,"  "The  Track  of  the  Humcmnsk" 
"The  Silver  Strand,"  and  "Loch  Katrine." 

MAKAST,     HANS      (1840-1884).     An  Austrian 

« sinter;  bora  at  Salzburg;  studieil  with  Piloty  at 
[unich  (1861-1865);  settled  in  Vienna  (1869);  pro- 
fessor of  the  Art  Academy  (1879);  chief  works  an 
' * Amorettes, "  "The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  "The  Hom- 
age at  Venice  to  Catherine  Oomaro,"  "deopatrs  on 
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the  NiK"  "Entrance  of  Clwiiet  T,  Into  Antwerp," 
"Deftth  of  Oleopitra,"  "The  Sprinc"  end  "Dluia'i 
Hnntins  Party,"  whlA  Is  in  the  HetropoUtsn -If veenm 
«t  N«T  Tork. 

MAT.TBTtAK,  KABU.  FEUOZTA  (1808-1886).  A 
French  meuo-Mprano  wd  actrew;  born  at  Paris; 
daughter  of  Hanuel  Garcia;  made  her  dAbot  in  London 
in  1826,  and  aoon  her  reputation  extended  over  Europe. 
She  married  H.  Halibran,  a  French  merchant,  who  soon 
became  bankrupt.  She  then  returned  to  the  «tage,  and 
waa  received  with  vreat  enthusiaim  in  France,  England, 
Oermanjr,  and  ItalT.  Her  flrM  narriace  harinc  been 
ditaolred,  she  married  H.  do  BAriot,  •  famona  Tlolintat, 
in  1838.  She  wm  one  of  the  greatest  of  opertUe 
■ingera. 

HAIiONB,  JOHN  (1854  1906).  An  American  actor; 
bom  at  Weatfleld,  Ifaaa. ;  appeared  in  San  Franciaco 
(1880);  played  with  Edwin  Booth  (1886-1887),  Mrs. 
Laofftrr  (1886),  SaWinl  (1889-1690),  Hodjeaka 
(1897),  and  with  Uansfield.  After  1000  he  wrote 
theatrical  newspaper  criticianu  In  New  York. 


BBOim  HoBSBg.  Bt  llAcifOinnKS. 
Prospect  Park,  BrooUjm,  N.  Y. 


ltAinT,B]XnTABD<1882  1888).  A  French  painter ; 
bon  at  Paris;  studied  nnder  Oontnre.  He  was  a 
realist,  and  his  treatment  of  "open  air  lisbt"  pared 
the  war  for  the  impreBsloniatB  or  "plsinslilsts." 
Among  nis  works  are  ''Oljmpla"  in  the  Lutembonrg 
and  "The  Boj  with  the  Sword"  in  the  UetropoliUn 
in  New  Tork. 

HAKSABD.  The  name  of  two  French  architects; 
bom  in  Paris— FBANOOXa  (1596-1666),  who  con- 
structed Hotel  Toulouse,  now  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
JULES  EABDOUIH  (164S-1708).  him  grandnephew, 
architect  of  the  dome  of  the  InTsUdea  and  of  the  palace 
•nd  chapel  of  Versaillea, 

ICAVSnULD,  BIOHASD  (1657  1907).  An  Ameri- 
can actor;  bom  in  the  island  of  Heligoland,  Oermanjr; 
in  business  in  Boston,  Hass.,  for  some  years ;  went  to 
En^and  and  played  small  parts  in  comic  opera;  came 
to  the  Standard  Theatre  In  New  York  ( 1862 )  ;  made  a 
great  success  as  Baron  Cherriol  in  the  Parinon  Rotnanee 
(1888);  played  in  American  cities  in  a  number  of 
r6Ies,  from  Ko-Ko  in  Tk«  Hikado  to  Richard  III.  and 
Shyiock  (1888-1890).  He  played  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr, 
Hyde,  Prince  Karl,  Richard  III.,  Bean  Bmmmel,  Dinunea- 
dale  in  his  own  Scarlet  Letter,  Sbylodc,  Bluntsebli  in 
Amu  and  ths  Man,  Dick  Dudgeon  in  Th«  DtvU't 
DUcipU,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  aunerooa  other  parts. 

MAHTBONA  {tnan-tane'yah) ,  AHDBEA  (1431- 
ISOe).  An  lUlian  painter:  horn  in  Vicensa,  Italy; 
pupil  and  adopted  aon  of  Sqnarcione.  Mantegna  ex- 
oeDsd  in  petspertlve,  which  was  then  a  rare  merit.  He 
Itttradnnd  the  art  of  engrsTlng  on  copper  into  Upper 
Italy;  p^ted  nine  tempera  pictures  representing  the 
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*  'Triomph  of  Caeaar, ' '  now  in  Hampton  Oonrt. 
Among  his  frescoes  are  "The  Uartyrdom  of  St.  James" 
in  the  Eremitonl  at  Padua  and  "Barbara  of  Brandon* 
hurg,  Harchesa  di  Oonsaga,  and  her  Court"  in  the 
Palace  at  Mantna.  It  is  probable  that  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  great  Venetian  art  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury were  deriTcd  from  Mantegna. 

MAKA,  aBBTRTTDE  ELISABETH  (1740-1888).  A 
celebrated  German  singer;  bora  at  Cassel;  died  at 
Revel;  in  childhood  a  student  of  the  riolin.  She  ap- 
peared succesafnlly  in  public,  but  gsve  up  the  violin  to 
cultivate  ber  voice  under  the  instmction  of  Paradies. 
Later  ahe  entered  the  music  school  of  Hiller  in  Leipsig, 
where  she  remained  until  1771;  employed  shortly  after- 
ward by  Frederick  II.  as  court  singer.  She  appeared 
in  London  in  1784. 

ICABOELLO,  BEHBDBTTO  (1686-1739).  An  emi- 
nent Venetian  composer.  He  was  also  a  student  of  law, 
and  In  his  early  life  held  several  important  government 
posts.  His  great  work,  Eetro  voetxeo-armonico,  Fara- 
fraei  eopra  i  primi  50  pealmi,  Foetia  dt  Oirolanto 
Giuttiniant,  appeared  In  two  parts  (1724-1727).  They 
are  composed  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  and 
for  expression,  it  is  said,  fsr  surpass  any  other  work  of 
the  kind.  Among  his  other  compositions  are  instm- 
mental  concertos;  an  opera,  La  Fide  riconoaeivta;  and 
an  oratorio,  Oiuditta.  llareello  waa  also  a  poet  of  much 
distinction. 

XABOOHET'TI,  CARLO,  BABOK  (1805  1868).  An 
Italian  sculptor;  bom  in  Turin;  after  working  in  Paris 
went  to  England  in  1648  and  executed  several  public 
statues,  one  of  Queen  Victoria  among  others. 

UASOAOKI  (mae-kan'vee),  PIBTRO  (1868-  ). 
An  Italian  composer ;  born  in  Leghom,  Tuscany.  lie 
produced  a  one-act  opera,  Cavaileria  Ruetieana,  In  com- 
petition for  a  priie;  also  L'amieo  Fritz,  J  Ranttau, 
yerens,  WilHam  RattlifJ,  and  Zanetta;  director  of  the 
CoBservatoriun  at  Peaaro  in  1896. 


Tai  SuH  Vow,  Bt  MacNxil. 


UASSTS  or  UATSTS,  <}aBHTIH  (1466-1580). 
A  Flemish  painter;  bom  at  Louvain;  settled  in  Antwerp 
In  1491.  His  greatest '  works  are  "The  Burial  of 
Christ"  and  "The  Martyrdom  of  the  Two  Johns"  at 
Antwerp,  "The  Enthroned  Virgin"  in  Berlin,  and 
"Virgin  in  Glory"  in  St.  Petersburg. 

HATTB80N.  TOMPKINS  aARBISON  (1818-1884). 
An  American  painter;  bom  at  Peterborough,  N.  Y.;  best 
known  by  bfs  "  Spirit  of  '  76, "  often  reproduced  ; 
elected  N.  A.  in  1874. 
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lUTTHBWS,  JOHK  (f  -1005).  An  Anglo- 
American  actor ;  trained  in  England ;  joined  A.  U. 
Palmer's  stock  company  at  the  Union  Square  Tbeatre 
in  New  York;  plajred  in  Laura  Keene'a  company  in 
Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington  on  the  night  Lincoln  was 
ossauinated.  On  account  of  his  friendship  for  Booth 
he  was  arretted,  but  his  innocence  of  any  knowledge  of 
Booth's  plans  was  soon  made  clear. 

MAX  OOBNELIUS  OABBIEZ.  ( 1840-  ) .  A 
Qerman  hittorica]  painter;  bom  at  Prague;  boo  of 
Joseph  Max,  sculptor,  and  pupil  of  Piloty  at  Munich; 
professor  at  the  Academy  at  Munich  <1870-1888); 
chief  works  are  "The  Anatomist,"  "The  Lost  Token," 
"NjrdU,"  and  "The  Lion's  Bride." 


EiK  GBUtts— A  TOEXH.  at  Oabubl  Max. 

lUT,  PBIL  (1864-1903).  An  English  caricaturist; 
bom  at  Leeds;  one  of  the  most  powerful  masters  of 
"line"  drawings;  contributed  to  the  Graphic.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  he  was  permanently  placed  on 
the  stair  of  Pvnch.    He  illustrated  PAfl  ifav'<  Annuals. ' 

MATKABD,  OBOBOB  WILLOUOHBT  (1843-  ). 
An  American  painter;  bora  in  Washington,  D.  C; 
Btodied  nnder  Edwin  white  in  Italy,  at  the  Antwerp 
Ackdemy,  Mid  in  Paris;  painted  portraits  of  Kate  Field 
■nd  of  Frank  D.  UiUet:  settled  in  New  Tork  (1885). 
One  of  the  earliest  of  American  mural  decorators,  his 
work  OD  the  Agricultural  Building  at  Chicago  (1893), 
on  the  ConKresaional  Library,  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and 
other  buIldrngB  Is  of  a  high  order.  His  "In  Strange 
Seas"  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mnsonm  in  New  Tork. 

UATO,  FBANX  (1889-1898).  An  American  actor; 
bora  in  Boston,  Mass.;  first  appesred  in  S«n  Francisco; 
played  frequently  with  Edwin  Booth;  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton (1865)  as  Othello,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Davy  Crockett  and 
Pndd'n-Head  Wilson. 

XEAD,  LAB  KIN  GOLDSMITH  (1835-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  in  Cheaterfleld,  N.  H. ;  studied 
tinder  Henry  K.  Brown.  His  colossal  "Vermont"  for 
the  dome  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Hontpelier;  his  "Ethan 
Allen' ' ;  the  National  Lincoln  Monument  at  Springfield, 
ni.;  the  Soldier*'  Monument  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.;  the 
pediment.  "Betnm  of  Proserpine."  OTer  Oie  Agricul- 
tural Bailding  at  Chicago  in  1893;  the  colossal  "Mis- 
sissippi Biver";  the  msrble  group  of  the  Stanford  fam- 
ily at  Stanford  University  in  California  (injured  hy  the 
earthquake)  are  among  his  best  works. 

MBAD,  WTLLIAU  BDTHEBFOBD  (1846-  ). 
An  American  architect;  born  at  Brattleboro,  Yt.;  a 
brother  of  l^arkin  O.  Mead;  studied  with  Russell  Sturcis 
In  New  York  and  in  Europe;  Joined  Charles  F.  McKim 
in  18TT;  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  <1B67) ; 
honorary  LL.D.  in  1902. 


MBHUIh  ETIBNNE  NICOLAS  (1768-1B171.  •  A 
French  musical  composer;  bom  in  Ardennes;  settled  in 
Paris  in  1778;  composed  24  operas,  indudtng  Bupkro- 
tine  et  Coradin.  L'irato,  JoaepK,  and  La  journie  aux 
aventuret ;  several  symphonies ;  and  numerous  songa, 
including  "Chant  du  depart,"  "CThant  de  Tictoire," 
and  "Chant  da  retour,"  popular  with  French  Bevolu- 
tionary  soldiers. 

MEISSONIEB  (mav-«o-n«-a'),  JEAN  LOUIS  ER- 
NEST (1815-ie91).  A  French  painter;  bom  in  Lyons. 
All  his  works  were  painted  with  Flemish  care  and  finish, 
but  were  thoroughly  original  in  their  treatment.  His 
pictures,  though  of  small  size,  sold  for  large  sums, 
especially  his  "Napoleon  I."  and  "Friedland,  or  1807"  ; 
illustrated  Paul  snd  Virginia  and  the  Chaumiin  In- 
dtcnns. 

MELBA.  WADAMB.  or  KBLBV  FOBIEB  ABM- 
SIBOIIO  (1865-  ).  An  Australian  soprano  oper- 
atic singer;  bom  near  Melbourne;  performed  publicly 
■t  six;  appeared  in  LoadoD  (1886);  took  Brussels  and 

Paris  by  storm  (1887  snd  1889}  ;  sang  in  hwia  ii  Lam- 
mermoor  at  Corent  Oarden  in  London  (1888);  most 
successful  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  first  appeared  in  New 
York  in  1893  in  Lueia  di  Lammermoor,  where  she  has 
appeared  every  season  since;  sang  st  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  (1898);  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pruM 
donna  at  oar  time.  Her  stage  name  "Melba"  is  token 
from  the  city  of  Melbourne. 

MBL0HEB8,  OABI  (1860-  ).  An  Amerlcsn 
painter-  born  st  Detroit,  Mich.;  studied  st  DGoeeldorf 
and  at  Paris  under  LiefebTre  and  Boul&nger;  spent  some 
time  in  Holland;  noted  for  his  Dutch  scenes  and  figures; 
one  of  the  decorators  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and 
of  the  Congressional  Library.  Hia  best  portraits  are 
those  of  President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chionm 
and  Donald  O.  Mitch^  or  "Ik  Marvel." 

MBMTiTNQ  or  MBBCUHB,  BUUTS  (about  1480- 
1495).  A  Flemish  puntsr;  bora  at  Mains  on  the 
Rhine;  settled  In  Bruges.  He  was  the  Raphael  of 
Flemish  art.  Beinach  asks,  "Is  there  a  more  fascinat- 
ing achievement  in  all  the  domain  of  painting  than  the 
'Shrine  of  St,  Ursula'  at  Bruges  t  If  we  except  those 
of  Van  Eyck,  what  portraits  are  superior  to  Mem- 
lirg'sJ  " 

HEN'DELSSOHN-BABTHOL'DT,  FELIX  (1809- 
1847).  A  celebrated  Oerman  composer;  born  in  Ham- 
burg. His  compositions  consist  of  symphonies,  operas, 
oratorios,  and  church  music.  His  oratorios  of  Stz  Paul 
and  Elijah  are  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius. 

MENZEL,  ADOLF  (1815-1905).  A  Oerman  painter; 
bom  at  Breslau ;  best  known  for  his  historical  pietnrea 
and  drawings  illustrating  the  times  of  Frederick  the 

Grest  and  Willi sm  I. 

MEECADANTE,  SAVE  RIO  (1797-1S70).  An  lUt- 
ian  composer;  born  at  Altamura,  in  Apulia ;  studied  in 
Nsples;  musical  director  of  the  Cathedrsl  of  Novara  and 
of  the  Conservatorium  at  Naples  (1840-1870);  blind 
after  1862;  composed  1  briganti,  Jl  giuramento,  L'apo- 
teoH  d'BreoU,  and  EKaa  4  Ctaudio  (written  for 
Lahlache). 


Dix-HcrrcsNT-iiVATOBZB  (1814X  Bt  HnuonxB. 

MEXCIE,  ANTOHIH  (1845-  ).  A  French  sculp- 
tor; bora  at  Toulouse;  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  (1868). 
Among  hia  best  works  are  the  famous  statue  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  VendOme  Column;  his  "Oloria  Victis," 
bought  by  the  French  government;  "William  Tell"  at 
Lausanne;  monument  of  Thiers  in  Ptoe  la  Chaise;  and 
'  'Jules  Ferry' '  at  St.  Di£. 

MBBDAQ,  KBBDBIX  WIIiLHK  (18S1-1M6).  A 
Dutch  painter;  bora  at  Oroningen;  stndlsd  st  Bnin^; 
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letUed  mt  The  Hftgue  <1S09);  ft  diitinpiiBhed  inter- 
preter of  nurine  riewt. 

1CBT8U  or  METZTT,  OABBIBL  (1615  1667).  A 
Dntcb  painter;  bom  at  Leydea;  pupU  of  Uerard  Dow; 
DtmI  in  Amiterdam ;  a  master  of  doniMtie  aoenea  and  ft 
better  dranghtamaD  than  Dow. 

MBULBM.  ANTOH  FBAH8  VAN  DEB  (1684-1690). 
A  FlemiBb  painter;  bom  ftt  Bmaaela;  classed  witb  the 
French  school;  painted  the  battle  scenee  and  siegea  for 
Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  Colbert  appointed  him  court 
painter.    His  works  are  in  Versailles  and  at  the  Ijonrre. 

HBUHIBB,  OOHSTAHTIH  (1831-1906).  A  Belgian 
sculptor;  bom  at  Brussela;  studied  painting  under 
Degronz.  At  50,  under  the  inllnence  of  Bodln,  he  be- 
gan sculpture,  taking  as  bis  anbjects  the  mining  poor 
o(  Belgium.  His  "Ecce  Homo,''  "An  Old  Collienr 
Horse,"  "The  Shingler,"  and  "Fire  Damp"  are  among 
his  best. 

METEBBBEB,  GIAOOMO  (JAKOB  KETES-raBB) 

(1791-1964).  A  German  musical  composer.  Among 
his  works  are  Robert  U  diabU,  the  HMffuenott,  ana 
L'Afrieaine,  all  successful  operas. 

laOHAEL  AVOELO  (HIOHEIAHQELO  B170MAB- 
BOTX)  (1475-1564).  An  Italian  painter,  sculptor, 
architect,  and  poet;  "the  Dante  of  the  arts;"  patron- 
ised by  Lorento  the  Hagniflcent;  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  designed  the  decorations  for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter; 
became  architect  of  that  magnificent  structure  in  1547, 
ftnd  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  almost  exclusivelj  to  its 
eompletion.  Among  his  works  are  "Battle  of  the  Oen- 
taura,"  "Madonna,"  "Coirfd,"  "PieU,"  "DaTld," 
"The  Holr  Familj  of  the  Tribane,"  the  "HaBcbeater 
tCadoana,"  the  sublime  statue  of  "lloaes,"  and  hia 
last  picture,  "The  Idwt  Judgment." 


Gloria  Tims.  Bt  Mnai. 
Hotel  de  VUle,  Paris. 


UZLLAIB,  SIB  JOHN  EVBBETT  (1829-1896).  An 
English  painter;  bora  in  Southampton.  In  portraiture 
he  held  the  foremost  rank,  and  painted  a  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  oi  his  day.  Manj-  of  the  works 
of  Millais  are  well  known  by  engraTings.  He  was 
markedlr  iollnenced  hj  Darte  Gabriel  Boasetti  and 
Holman  Hunt  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  more* 
ment  as  well  as  by  Buskin. 

1CIIJ.EB,  OHABLES  HEHBT  (1842-  ).  An 
American  landscape  painter;  bom  in  New  York  City; 
Studied  medicine;  studied  art  in  Uunich,  Dresden,  and 
Berlin  for  several  years;  settled  in  New  York  (1870); 
member  of  the  National  Academy  (1875).  His  b«st 
worka  include  "Snneet — East  Hampton,"  "Old  Oake 
•t  Oraednwor,"  "An  AotuDnal  Day,"  and  "A  Ore; 
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Day  on  Long  Island"  ;  wrote  The  P'Uoaophtf  of  Art  in 
America  as  ''Carl  de  Uuldor." 

lOLLET  imU'lay').  AWE  (1819-1891).  A  French 
sculptor;  bom  in  Paris.  His  "Ariadne"  (1857)  was 
bought  for  the  Luxembourg.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
colossal  "Vercing^torix"  at  Alise-Ste.-Reine  In  OAte 
d'Or.  "Apollo"  at  the  Orand  Opera  and  "Herenr;" 
at  the  LouTre  are  well  knowD. 

MILLET  (mil'ltt).  FBAKCIS  DATIS  (1846-  ). 
An  Ameriran  artist  and  author;  bom  at  Mattapoiaett, 
Mass. ;  studied  at  Harvard ;  studied  art  at  Antwerp; 
war  correspondent  in  the  Russo- Turkish  War  (1877- 
1876)  for  the  New  York  Herald,  London  Daily  Sew; 
and  Oraphie,  and  for  London  and  New  York  papers  at 
Manila  (1898);  director  of  decorations  at  the  World's 
Fair  ( 1803 )  ;  atudied  mural  work  under  La  Farge ;  helped 
to  decorate  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  best  work  la  "Be- 
tween Two  Fires'*  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 


Tbk  Pbihcis  lit  TBI  Town.  Bt  IUixais. 


ULLET  (mil  lay'),  JEAK  FRANCOIS  (1814  1875). 
A  French  painter.  Tn  1840  he  settled  among  the 
peasants  of  Barbison.  on  the  edge  of  Fontainebleau 
forest,  and  devoted  himself  to  transferring  their  simple 
everyday  life  to  his  canvases,  which  he  aid  with  great 
trath  of  sentiment  and  subdued  poetic  charm.    Of  hia 

fiaintings  '  'The  Angelus' '  was  sold  by  auction  in  Paris, 
n  1889,  for  about  ¥115,000.  His  "Bower,"  "Peasants 
Grafting,"  "The  Gleaners,"  "Waiting,"  "The  She^ 
Shearers,"  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  "Women  0»ra- 
Ing,"  and  "The  Shepherdess  and  Flock"  are  his  chief 
productions. 

muIORE,  MARTIN  (1845  1868).  An  American 
sculptor;  born  at  Sligo,  Ireland;  studied  sculpture  with 
Thomas  Ball  in  1860;  made  several  statues  for  Boston 
Horticultural  Hall;  modeled  the  Soldiera'  Monument  for 
Itoxbury,  Mass.  (1867);  the  Soldiers'  snd  Sailors' 
Monument  for  Boston  Common  (1877);  busts  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  Wendell  Phillips,  Emerson,  Sumner  (in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York),  Grant,  Lincoln, 
and  Webster;  and,  with  his  brother,  ue  granite  sphinx 
In  Mount  Auburn  Ometery,  Oamhridge,  Mass. 

MILUIt  OLARK  (1815-1883).  An  American  sculp- 
tor; bom  in  Onondaga  County,  N,  Y.  Charleston,  8.  C., 
bought  his  bust  of  Calhoun  for  the  City  Hall  (1846); 
cast  the  statue  of  General  Jackson  for  Lafayette  Square 
at  Washington  (1852).  The  coIobbbI  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  was  bought  by  the  soverament  for 
•50,000  (1860);  caat  Crawford's  CDlDBsat  statne  of 
Liberty  for  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  (1863). 

MINOR,  ROBERT  ORANNELL  (1840-1904).  An 
American  landscape  painter;  bom  in  New  York  City; 
studied  in  New  York,  in  Barbaton  under  Dias,  and  at 
Antwerp;  settled  in  New  York  in  painted  JDucb 
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of  the  Hudson  TaJlej,  indading  hie  effectire  "Twi- 
light" in  the  Uetropolitui  llueenm  st  New  York; 
elected  K.  A.  in  1697. 

HXTOHELL,  KASOABET  JXTZJA,  or  "HAOOIE 
MITCHEZJi"  (1BS2-  ).  An  Americao  actreHi 
bom  in  New  York  City;  b«»n  acting  nt  five;  appeared 
as  Julia  in  Tha  Soldier't  Uaughter  (ISSl).  Her  best 
r61es  were  Jane  Eyre,  Mignon,  and  Faochon  In  i'ancAon 
the  Crieket,  whidi  last  she  played  more  than  2,000 
times. 

HODJESKA,  HELENA  (1844-1909).  A  Polish  ac- 
tress; bom  in  Cracow.  She  began  to  act  in  a  trareting 
company  in  1661.  Fonr  years  later  she  made  a  great 
name  at  Cracow,  Bhe  settled  with  her  second  husband 
near  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  to  try  farming,  but  the  enter- 
prise not  succeeding  she  returned  to  the  stage  and  won 
a  complete  triumph  at  San  Francisco  in  1S77  as  Adri- 
enne  Lecouvreur  in  English.  Among  her  most  success- 
ful rAles  were  Juliet,  Rosalind.  Beatrice,  nd  the  leading 

Kart  in  the  Damt  atix  eamHiat,  She  rtfonwd  to  farm- 
ig  in  California  in  189S. 


Thi  Olkamebs.  By  J.  F.  Millet. 


UOEZJXB,  LOUIS  CHABLES  (1856-  ).  An 
American  painter;  bom  in  New  York  City;  studied 
decoratire  painting  with  his  father,  at  the  National 
Academy,  and  with  Duveneck  and  Diets  at  Munich; 
settled  down  to  genre  painting  in  New  York  and  was 
elected  N.  A.  in  1695. 

KOLLBNHAUBB,     EOWABD     (1 82  7-       } .  An 

American  riolinist;  bom  in  Erfurt,  Pmssia;  studied 
with  Ernst  in  London  and  with  Spohr  in  Cassel;  first 
violin  in  Jullien'a  band  in  London  (1860);  settled  and 
taugbt  in  New  York  (1858);  composed  much  chamber 
music  and  the  operas  Th»  veraiean  Bride,  Sreaktrt, 
and  Tht  Utuked  BaU. 

BroaBT,  OLAWB  (1840-  ).  A  French  painter; 
born  at  Paris;  noted  for  his  "Seine  Pletnrea,"  his  Im- 
prenioalsm,  and  "open-air"  landscape  work;  fought 
the  mannerisms  and  academical  conventionality  and  did 
mndi  to  secure  greater  freedom  to  the  artist  in  treat- 
ment «f  his  subjects;  much  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Corot,  Millet,  Manet,  Degas,  and  Turner. 

MOOBE,  ALBEBT  JOSEPH  (1841-1803).  An  Eng- 
lish painter;  born  in  York;  brother  of  Henrj  Uoore. 
Has  been  called  "the  poet  of  drapery." 

HOOBE,  KABBT  HDHPHBET  (1844-  ).  An 
American  painter;  bora  in  New  York  City;  atndied  with 
O^rdme  In  Paris  and  with  Fortnny.  Among  his  gor- 
geously colored  pictures  of  oriental  life  ara  "The  Gypsy 
Encampment,"  "Grenada,"  "Moorish  Water  Car- 
riers," and  "A  Moorish  Baiaar." 

MOOBE,  HENBT  (1S31-1S96).  An  English  marine 
painter;  born  at  York;  noted  for  his  "wild  blue 
wastes"  of  sea  and  sky;  elected  R.  A.  in  18BS;  won 
the  Grand  Prix  at  Paris  with  his  "ClearneBs  after 
Bain"  in  18S9.  The  Tate  Gallery  has  his  "Catspaw 
off  Land." 

UOBAK,  EDWABD  (1'829-19Q1).  An  American 
painter;  bora  at  Bolton,  England;  came  to  America  in 
1844  and  settled  finaUy  in  Philadelphia;  studied  under 
James  Hamilton  and  Paul  Weber,  then  in  London; 
noted  for  his  marine  work;  elected  A.  N.  A.  (1873). 
Among  his  works  are  "Launching  of  the  Life-Boat," 
"Relief  Ship  Entering  Havre,"  "On  the  Narrows," 
"Nations  Pacing  Tribute  to  Liberty,"  and  13  marine 
historical  paintings,  concluding  with  "Betnm  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey." 


MOBAV.  PBnB  (1842-  ).  An  Anerieui  flMier 
and  paintw;  bora  at  Bolton,  England;  bnrtber  of 
Edward  Moran;  ttadied  with  his  brothers  and  in  Lon- 
don ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Etchins 
Club  (1677);  president  of  the  Society  of  Etchers  in 
Philadelphia.  His  works  include  "The  Betnm  of  the 
Herd,"  "Going  to  the  Hunt,"  "The  Oballeuge," 
' '  Wolves  on  the  Buffalo  Trail, ' '  uid  '  'The  Stable 
Door." 

MOEAH,  THOMAS  (1887-  1.  An  American 
painter;  bom  at  Bolton.  Endud;  brother  of  Edward 
and  Peter  Moran;  studied  with  James  Hamilton;  visited 
England  to  stndy  Tamer's  works;  studied  in  France 
and  Italy;  noted  for  his  marvelous  colorings  of  a  series 
of  paintings  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Colorado,  including 
"Grand  Cafion  of  the  Yellowstone"  and  "The  Chasm 
of  the  Colorado,"  bought  by  Congress  And  now  in  the 
Capitol;  also  "The  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Croat," 
"Ponce  de  Leon,"  "San  Juan  Abajo,"  and  "A  Storm 
on  the  Coast  of  Eoithampton." 

HOBBAU,    airSTAVB    (18261698).     A  Frendt 

K inter;  bora  in  Paris;  »  French  exponent  of  pr^ 
phaelism.    His  "Oedlpe  et  le  sphinx,"  "Orpheno," 
and  "L'apparition"  are  among  his  best  works. 

HOBBTTO,    XL,    or    ALBSAANDBO  BOHVICIHO 

(about  14B8-about  1655).  An  Italian  painter;  bora  at 
Brescia;  studied  with  Titian  in  Venice.  Bis  ''Asanmp- 
tion"  in  the  Chureh  of  San  Olemonte  in  Btweia  u 

regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 

MOBLAND.  QEOBOE  (176S-1804).  An  English 
painter;  bora  in  London,  Among  his  noted  works  ara 
"The  Gypsies,"  "The  Tea  Garden,"  "Inside  of  a 
Stable, ' '  ' 'Old  Sporteman/ '  and  '  'Dogs  Fighting, ' ' 
owned  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society;  "Midday 
Meal"  and  "Weary  Wayfwen"  la  the  MetropoUtoB 
Mnsenm  of  New  York. 

XOBBIS,  CLARA  (1849-  ).  An  American  ac- 
tress; bora  in  Toronto,  Canada;  settled  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  trained  by  John  Ellslers;  played  in  Cincinnati 
(1669);  with  Augustin  Daly  (1870);  played  Annie 
Sylvester  in  Jfan  and  Wife,  her  first  success  (1671); 
baa  done  much  literary  work  daring  her  forced  retire- 
ment from  the  stage  through  lUness;  married  Frederick 
C.  Harriot  la  1874.    Wrote  reralniseeaces. 

H0BBI8,  WILLIAM  (1861-  ).  An  American 
actor;  bora  in  Boston,  Mass.;  played  (1875)  with  the 
Boston  Museum  stock  company;  acted  with  Augustin 
Daly,  Madame  Modjesks,  and  as  Lieutenant  Hawkea- 
worth  in  TA«  OM  I  Left  Behind  U«;  in  The  Loat 
Paradite  and  I7nd«r  the  Red  Bobe;  in  partneiBhip  with 
Edward  E.  Biee  (1901)  in  Whm  W*  were  fwenty- 
one,  by  H.  V.  Ebraond. 

M0S0BEU8.  lOHAS  (1794-1870).  An  Hungarian 
pianist  and  composer ;  bora  at  Prague,  of  Jewiah 
parents;  tanght  at  the  London  Academy  of  Music 
(1825);  at  the  Lelpsig  Conservatory  (1844.1870). 

MOUNT,  WTT.T.TAW  STDHET  (1807-1868).  An 
American  genre  painter;  born  in  Long  loland,  M.  Y.; 
snccesaful  la  delineation  of  farm  life  and  of  negro  char- 
acter. Among  his  works  are  "Dance  of  Uie  Hay. 
makers"  and  "Music  Hsth  Charms." 

MOZABT  (mo-zart'  ;  Oer.,  mo'tzart),  JOHANH  OHBT- 
SO8T0MUB  WOLFOANQ  AMADBUS  (1756-1791). 
A  German  composer;  composed  abort  pieces  at  the  age 
of  six,  and  at  seven  gave  concerts  In  Paris  and  London ; 
diatingaished  for  the  universality  of  his  genius.  He 

Jave  artistic  form  to  opera.  His  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
■or  Giovanni,  TAs  ifo^c  Flute,  and  The  Jlsfuwm  JTms 
are  among  the  most  Bnccessful  of  his  624  conqwsitiona. 
His  0  major  or  Juptter,  O  minor,  and  E  flat  lymphoaiM 
are  the  best  of  his  41  symphonic*. 

MOEIBB,  JOSEPH  ( 1 6 12- 1 870 ) .  An  American 
scnlptor;  bora  in  Burlington,  Tt. ;  settled  ia  New  York 
as  a  merchant  until  1846;  went  to  Rome.  Among  bis 
works  are  "The  Prodigal  Son"  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  "The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,"  "Taclte  and 
Truth,"  "The  Peri,"  "Pocahontas,"  "Rebecca  at  the 
Well,"  and  "II  Penseroso." 

UULLEB,  WILLIAM  JOHN  (1812-1845).  An  Enr- 
lisb  landscape  painter;  born  at  Bristol;  noted  for  bu 
flne  color  in  his  Oriental  studleo. 

MULBEADY,  WILLXAH  (1786-1863).  An  Irish 
painter;  born  in  Ennis,  County  Clare.  Among  hia 
works  are  "Old  Kaspar,"  "The  Battle,"  "The  Car- 
penter's Shop  and  Kitchen, ' '  "Idle  Boys, ' '  "Fight 
Interrapted,"  "The  Sonnet,"  "Choosing  the  Wedding 
Gown,"  and  "The  Seven  Ages"  ;  elected  B.  A.  in  1816. 
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lCXTnKA0'8T  or  LZEB,  ICICBASL  (1S46-1900).  A 
Hnnsariu  painter;  bom  in  Hnnkftcs.  In  1872  he 
aottled  in  Paria.  He  Tisited  New  York  tn  1886.  Ex- 
ce^  a  few  portraita,  "Hilton  DlcUting  Paradise  Loat," 
"Chriet  before  Pilate,"  and  "Moaart'a  Laat  Uo- 
menu,"  hia  worlu  are  nearly  aD  genre  pictarei. 


The  DiTin  Sukphked.   Bt  HrsiLLO. 
Prado  Ifuaeum,  Madrid. 

MUETLTX),  BABTOLOHE  ESTEBAIT  (1617-1082). 
A  celebrated  Spaniah  painter;  bora  at  Serille.  Hia 
aubjeeta  were  drawn  partly  from  low  life  and  partly 
from  religious  or  ai^ripture  themea,  such  aa  the  "Im- 
maculate Conception"  and  the  "Assumption  of  the 
Viivin,"  as  well  aa  "Hoses  Smiting  the  Rock"  and  the 
"Miracle  of  the  Losrea  and  Fishes";  died  from  a  fall 
from  a  scaffold  while  painting  an  altarpiece  at  Cadii. 

IcaBFBT,  JOHN  FBANOIS  (1853-  ).  An 
American  painter:  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. :  elected  N.  A. 
in  1887 ;  won  the  second  Hallgsrten  Academy  prize 
with  his  "Tints  of  a  Vanished  Past"  in  1S85,  and  the 
Webb  prlie  for  the  best  landscape  at  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  in  1887.  His  "Autumn"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Hnseom  is  considered  his  best.  His  "Up- 
lands—Morning" is  noted  for  its  color. 

IfTBON  (bora  about  480  B.  C).  A  Greek  sculptor; 
born  at  Eleutherae,  in  Boeotia;  famous  for  his  bronies, 
especially  the  "Cow"  and  the  "Discobolus"  or  disc 
thrower. 

NAEOBLB,  OHABLEB  FBEDEBZOK  (1857-  ). 
An  American  portrait  painter;  bora  in  Knoxvilte,  Tenn.; 
atudied  In  New  York  under  C.  Myles  Collier,  William 
Sartain,  and  William  Herritt  Chase;  won  the  Columbian 
medal  design  prite  (1892),  the  George  Inness  diploma 
priie,  the  Proctor  diploma  priie,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Salmagundi  Club  priie.  His  most  noted  portraits  are 
of  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  Roswell  P.  Flower,  John  W. 
Gates,  Waldo  Hutchins,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Flower. 

HASH,  JOHN  (1752-1835).  An  English  architect; 
born  in  London ;  was  the  architect  of  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  Parilion  at  Brighton. 

NA8T,  THOHAS  (1840-1902).  An  American  artist; 
born  in  Landau,  Bavaria.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
political  cartooDS,  which  were  of  great  influence  in  the 
various  political  campaigns,  and  were  effective  In  the 
exposure  ■  of  the  "Tweed  ring."  In  1903  he  was 
appointed  United  States  consul  at  Guayaquil,  where  he 
died  of  yellow  fever. 

HAUJOK.  O.  {  ).    A  contemporary  Oerman 

artist;  born  in  KSnigsberg.  His  world-wide  fame  rests 
upon  hia  "St.  Cecilia,"  which  was  painted  in  1891  and 
excited  popular  interest  when  it  was  first  exhibited  at 
Dresden, 


HEAOLB,  JOmr  (1790-1865).  An  American  painter; 
bora  In  Boston,  Hass. ;  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sully,  painter.  Hie  "Patrick  Lyon  at  the  Forge"  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  is  his  best  known.  Among 
bis  portraits  are  thoae  of  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Thomas 
Parke,  George  Waahington,  and  Gilbert  Stnart. 

SEAIhDATIDDAHZ.HOFF  (1837-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican painter ;  born  at  Lowell,  Hasa. ;  studied  In  Hunich 
under  Ainmilller  (his  father-in-law)  and  with  Piloty 
and  Wagner.  Among  his  works  are  "The  First  Ueet- 
ing  of  Hary  Stuart  and  Biiiio,"  "Cromwell  Visits 
Hilton"  (in  the  Public  Library  at  Cleveland),  "Nuns 
at  Prayer,"  and  portraits  of  Adolph  Sutro,  Rer.  Mark 
Hopkins  (at  WiUiams  College),  and  Wbitelaw  Scid. 

Hsmaoir,  lzliav  Adelaide  (i848-iaeo).  An 

English  actress;  born  at  Leeds;  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
tragedienne;  played  Ave  timea  in  the  United  States 
(1872-1860). 

HSTHBB80LE,  OLOA  (1870-  ).  An  EngUah 
actress ;  born  in  London ;  first  appeared  at  Brighton 
(1887);  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Court  Theatre  In 
London  (1894)  and  of  Her  Majesty's  (1898);  chief 
rOles  are  Sapho,  Janet  Preece  In  Tht  Profliffott,  and  the 
heroine  in  La  Tosm;  first  appeared  in  America  In 
1894.  Her  most  popular  rAle  was  Paula  in  The  Second 
Mtm.  Tanqwraif  (1899). 

HETTLETON,  WALTEE  (1861-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can painter;  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  was  graduated 
at  Yale;  studied  in  Paris  under  Lefebvre,  Duran,  Bon- 
tanger,  and  Harriaon;  settled  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.; 
noted  for  his  Breton  landscapes  and  for  hit  New 
England  anow  scenes. 

HETrVILI.B',  ALFHOMSE  DE  (1886-1885).  A 
French  painter  of  battle  scenes;  bom  at  St,  Omer.  He 
was  an  illustrator  of  books,  among  others  Gulsot't 
Bietoirt  d«  France.  His  "Borke's  Drift,"  "Bivouac 
before  Le  Bourget,  1872,"  and  "Tel-el-Kebir"  are  well- 
known  paintings. 


Thx  Vin.  or  St.  Tibomioa.  Bt  Hdbillo. 

MEVADA  (WZXON),  EMMA  (1861-  ).  An 
American  soprano  singer;  born  In  Austin,  Nevada; 
pupil  of  Marchesi  in  Vienna;  made  her  d^but  In  Lon- 
don in  La  sonnarnbula;  sang  in  Lueia,  Mignon,  Martha, 
and  Rigoletto;  made  s  tour  of  the  United  States  in 
1885;  married  Raymond  Palmer,  an  English  snrgeon; 
lived  in  Englsnd  since. 

KEVIN,  ETHELBEST  (1862-1901).  An  American 
composer;  born  in  Vineacre,  near  Pittsburg,  Fa.; 
studied  in  Dresden  under  Von  Bdhme;  returned  and 
taught  in  Pitt^nrg;  studied  in  Berlin  under  EUndworth 
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end  with  B&lov;  tsught  in  the  moitc  department  of 
Yale  Univenity  (1900).  His  Wat»r  8ctnt«,  incloding 
the  univenaUy  popular  Narcitn* ;  the  auite  En  Pa*- 
•ant;  the  fiMcan  suite;  and  his  songs  "Lehn'  deiae 
Wane'  an  meine  Wane',"  "Bosemanr,"  "I'  the 
Wonoren*  Month  of  May,  '  **'Tvaa  April,"  "Boria," 
and  "In  Winter  I  Get  up  at  Night." 

VBWXXiL,  PETER,  or  "SHSAT  HEBSBT"  (1862- 
}.  An  American  illustrator;  bom  ne&r  BushneU, 
111.;  studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in  New  York; 
noted  for  his  humorous  drawings  collected  in  Toptyt 
and  lurvya,  A  Shadow  Show,  and  Ptttr  SewtU't  Pie- 
tur**  and  fiAym#«.  He  illustrated  Stockton's  Th»  Qrtat 
Stoitm  oi SairmM,  Twain'a  innecenZ*  Afrrood,  wd  Basga'a 
Hav«0-Boat  on  tha  Atyx. 

KIOOL,  BBSKINE  (1826-1904).  A  Scottish  painter 
of  Irish  life  and  character;  bom  in  Leith;  lived  in 
Dublin  <1845-1S49);  settled  in  London  (1862). 
Among  his  popular  works  are  "Among  the  Old  Uaa- 
ters,"  "Both  Puiiled,"  "Paying  the  Rent"  in  the 
Tanderbilt  collection  in  New  York,  "The  Trio," 
"Paddy's  Uark"  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  and  "Inter- 
viewing their  Member." 

HICOLZm,  BBKBSTO,  or  BBHBSTBIOOUS  (1884- 
1898).  A  French  tenor  singer;  horn  at  St.  Malo; 
settled  in  Italy  (1859)  and  studied  pand  opera;  sang 
Faiut  In  London  <1872);  joined  Patfi'a  company  as 
principal  tenor,  and  sang  with  her  in  Europe  and 
America  for  sereral  years.  After  Patti's  divorce  from 
the  marquis  de  Caox,  NicoUni  married  her  (1886). 


St.  Okciua.  Bt  Nauiox. 


NIOOLL,  JAMES  OHAIQ  (1847-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can marine  painter;  bom  in  New  York  City:  studied 
with  M.  F.  H.  de  Haas  and  Kruseman  van  Elten;  one 
of  the  jury  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  (1904);  elected 
N.  A.  in  1885;  noted  for  his  surf  pictures.  Among  his 
best  are  "Squally  Weather,"  "On  the  Newport  Kocka," 
"Sunlight  on  the  Sea,"  and  "A  Summer  Surf." 

HIEHAnS,  OHABLES  HBKBT  (1855-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  studied 
at  Uie  UcMicken  School  of  Design  there  and  at  Munich, 
where  he  won  a  first  price  with  bis  "Fleeting  Time." 
Among  his  works  are  a  statue  of  Washington  on  Race 
Street,  Cincinnati,  and  another  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
National  Capitol;  lived  in  Rome  for  a  few  years,  where 
he  did  "The  Scraper,  or  Greek  Athlete  Using  a  Strigil," 
"CaestBS,"  and  "Silenus" ;  lived  in  New  York  after 
1885,  where  he  execnted  a  statue  of  William  Allen 
for  the  National  Capitol.  Among  others  sre  those  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  John  Davenport,  Moses,  Gibbon,  Lin- 
coln, Farragnt,  McKinley,  Hahnemann,  and  the  Astor 
Memorial  Doors  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York. 

NUEESOH,  AKTHTTR  (1855-  ).  An  Hungarian 
conductor;  boro  at  Leb^ny  Sunt  Mikl«s;  studied  at 
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Vienna  under  Desaoff  and  Hellmesberger :  conductor  at 
Leipsig  (1878);  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra (1889-1893);  director  at  Budapest;  condaetor 
of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  Berlin  (1895)  and  at 
tha  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipsig,  where  he  nieoeedod 
Beinoeke;    professor    of    the    Leipsig  Conaerratorj 

(1901)  ;  director  of  the  Leipsig  Opera  (1905).    Ho  bai 
oomposed  a  symphony  and  much  chamber  mnaic 

NIKITA,  LOUISE,  or  LOUISA  HABOABET  HIOHOL- 
SOH  (1872-  ).  An  American  soprano  singer;  bom 
in  Philadelphia ;  studied  with  M.  Le  Boy  in  Washing- 
ton; connected  with  an  opera  troupe  for  a  time;  studied 
in  Paris  under  Maurice  Strakcseh;  made  her  dibst  in 
grand  opera  as  Zerlina  in  Don  0ioimnni  in  Pttiia 
(1889);  prima  donna  soprano  at  the  Parta  Opdrn 
(1894). 

KIL8S0H,  0EBI8TIHE  (1843-  ).  A  Swediab 
soprano  singer;  born  at  WeziC;  studied  at  Stockholm 
and  Paris;  made  her  d^bnt  in  Paris  (1864)  as  Violetta 
in  La  Traviata,  and  became  one  of  the  foremoat  soprano 
Bin<>«rs;  frequently  visited  the  United  SUtes.  OjACIio. 
Violetta,  Elaa,  Margaret,  Mignon,  Donna  Elvira,  and 
the  Coonten  were  ner  most  famons  rdlea. 

MOLLEKEITS,  JOSEPH  (1737  1828).  An  English 
sculptor;  born  in  London;  lived  for  many  years  at 
Rome,  where  he  executed  his  "Timoclea  before  Alex- 
ander" and  "Mercury  and  Venus  Chiding  Cupid," 
and  the  busts  of  Garrick  and  Sterne;  elected  B.  A.  in 
1T72.  Among  bis  other  works  are  Mrs.  Howard's 
monument,  atatue  of  Venus,  and  the  monnmenta  of 
Captains  Manners,  Bayno,  and  Blair  in  Westminatw 
Abbey. 

HOBDICA,  MADAME  LILLIAH  (1850-  ).  An 
American  soprano;  bom  in  Farmington,  Ue. ;  studied 
at  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  in  Italy;  san^  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  at  the  Trocadero  in  Paris 
(1873);  studied  under  Sangiovanni  at  Milan  and  ap- 
peared in  La  traviata  at  Brescia  (1880).  Her  chief 
parts  have  been  in  Fautt,  Robert  te  diabU,  RiffoUtto, 
Lueta,  L'Afriraitte,  Aida,  Lta  Hugwriott,  Don  Gio- 
vanni, and  the  Wa^er  rdles;  sang  at  Bairenth  (1894). 
At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  In  recent 
years  she  has  appeared  as  Isolde,  Elan,  Brilnnhilde, 
Elisabeth,  and  Kandry. 

KOVELLO,  VXHOBHT  (1781-1861).  An  English 
composer  and  musical  editor;  bom  in  London;  for  many 
years  an  organist;  edited  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mosart, 
and  others;  founded  the  musical  publishing  house  which 
is  now  Novello,  Ewer  A  Co. 

O'BBIEH,  LUCIUS  BIOHABD  (1832-  ).  A 
Canadian  painter;  bom  in  Ontario;  president  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts  (1880-1890).  Among 
his  works  are  many  illustrations  in  Pieturegiius  Canods, 
"Sunrise  dd  the  Ssguenay"  at  Ottawa,  and  "A  Portuo 
on  the  Pertbonea' '  In  the  Oansdian  Club  of  New  York. 

OOHTMAN,  LEONARD  (1854-  ).  An  American 
landscape  painter;  born  in  Zeeland,  Holland;  came  to 
America  in  1866;  studied  at  the  Art  Students'  League; 
won  the  landscape  priie  at  the  Brooklyn  Art  Club 
(1893),  a  medal  at  the  Worid's  Fair  (1893),  silver 
medals  at  the  Pan-American    (1901)    and  Charleston 

(1902)  ,  the  Shaw  prize  at  the  Society  of  American 
Ariisto  (1902),  the  Inness  gold  medal  (1908),  the  Webb 
prise  (1904),  two  gold  medab  at  St.  Lonis  (1904), 
and  second  prise  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  (1905) ;  elected 
N.  A.  in  1904. 

OFFENBACH,  JACQUES  (1819-1880).  A  muaical 
composer,  born  at  Cologne  of  Jewish  parents.  Con- 
ducted the  Th^&tre  Francais  orchestra  at  Paris  (1848- 
1855),  and  the  Tb^Atre  Comlque  in  1855.  Wroto 
Orphie  aux  tv/eri.  La  belle  Hilene,  Madam  Favart,  and 
Let  eontet  d' Hoffman,  which  was  produced  in  New 
York  in  1908  by  Hammerstein. 

OLMSTED,  FBEDEBIOK LAW  (I822-ig08).  Amer- 
ican landscape  architect  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Prepared 
the  general  plan  of  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  collab- 
oration with  Calvert  Vanx.  Also  consulting  designer  of 
the  Capitol  gronnda  at  Washington  and  of  other  parks. 

O'NEIL.  JAMES  (1849-  ).  An  American  actor; 
bora  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland;  brought  to  Buffalo  (1850); 
studied  acting  in  Cincinnati;  appeared  there  and  in 
St.  Louis;  noted  for  his  presentations  of  Othello  and 
other  Shakespearean  r&les.  Later  ha  excelled  as  Kd- 
mend  Dantes  in  Uonte  CrUto,  Vlrginins,  Hamlat,  and 
D'Artagnan  in  The  Three  Uvketw. 

OFXE,  JOHK  (1761-1807).  An  English  pnintor; 
born  at  St.  Agnes,  near  Tmro.    His  most  noted  irorkg 
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tn  **lfnrder  of  Janet  I.  of  BeotUnd,"  "SUiu^iter  of 
Rlado,"  "Jepbtha'a  Tow,"  "PreNataISM  in  the  Tem- 
ple," "Arthnr  and  Habert,"  "Beliauiu,"  uid 
^'Juliet  In  the  Garden." 

07PBB,  FBBDBBIOK  BUHB  (1857-  ).  An 
American  illustrator;  bora  in  Uadison,  Lake  Connty, 
Ohio:  (ri>tained  a  poaition  aa  hnmoroua  Ulnatrator  with 
Frank  Lealie  la  New  Tork;  on  Pvek  for  nearly  20 
Tears;  jotned  the  New  Tork  AnMrieam  <1902).  His 
wnta  mdnde  "0«r  AntedilaTlan  Aaoeatora,"  "H»pp7 
Hodicaa,"  and  "John  BnlL" 

OBCAONA,  or  ASOAGKOLO,  or  AITDBEA  DI  OIOKB 
(abont  ISie-abont  1876).  An  Italian  painter  and 
■enlptor  who  succeeded  Oiotto  aa  the  leading  painter 
at  Florence.  Hia  freacoea  in  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Uarla  Novella  at  Florence;  "St.  Zenobins  Enthroned;" 
"Orowainc  of  the  Tiivia:"  the  •rehiteetnre  of  the 
d»Ml  of  lu  Or  Baa  Uiehela  at  Florsnee;  and  »  bewi- 
tifw  loarbla  tabernacle  in  It  are  hia  chief  works. 

OXOHAXDSOir,  WXUJAK  QUILLBB  (1885-  }. 
A  British  painter;  bom  tn  Edinburgh.  Amonf  hu 
worlu  are  ' 'The  ObaUenge, ' '  ' 'The  Dnke'a  Ante- 
chamber, ' '  ' 'The  Protector, ' '  '  "The  Bill  of  Sale," 
"Qneen  of  the  Swords,"  "Hard  Hit,"  "On  Board 
H.  If.  B.  Bellerophon, "  "Uariage  de  Oonvenance," 
"After,"  "Salon  of  Uadame  Btcamler/'  "The  First 
Oloud,"  "Her  Mother's  Voicn,"  "The  Touuk  Duke," 
and  ''Reflectiona."  He  is  a  most  refined  palnl«r  of 
genre  and  hiatorr, 

08TADB.  AnfcTAWic  TAX  (1610-1«8S>.  A  Dntidi 
painter  and  wgraTsr.  Hia  auatnpleee  is  the  "Sdtoel- 
master"  in  tlw  Loima.  H«  was  a  worthy  pnpU  of 
Frana  Hala. 

OUIASB,  WAI.TBB  WILLXAX  (1848-  ).  An 
English  portrait  painter;  horn  at  Bt.  Holier.  Jeraer. 
Hia  bast  known  portraits  ar«  thoae  of  Darwin,  Olad- 
itoa%  Bright,  Lord  Boberts,  Newaun,  and  Uaanlng. 

OTEBBEOK,  JOHAHIT  FBIED&IOR  (1789  1869). 
A  German  painter;  bora  at  LiLbeck;  studied  at  Vienna: 
settled  in  Rome.  Among  his  works  are  a  "Hadonna," 
Sto  fresco  compositions  from  Tasso's  J*nt4iUem  D»- 
Uvtred,  "The  Vision  of  St.  Francla,"  "Christ's  Entry 
into  Jemaalain,"  "Christ's  Agony  ia  tlia  Garden, 
"Lo  apoaalirio."  "The  Triumph  of  Religion  ia  the 
Arts,"  end  tlie  "laoredvllty  of  St.  TliOBUts." 

PAOHUASH,  TIADZXAX  DB  (1848-  ).  A 
Bnsstan  pianist;  born  at  Odessa;  first  appeared  in 
1860;  visited  the  United  States  in  1900  and  seTeral 
times  alnee.  His  work  is  noted  for  his  control  of  the 
fittnUutmo  and  for  hia  ezctilent  interpretations  of  Oho- 
pda. 

PADBBBW'SKI,  ZOHAOB  JAV  (1859-  ).  A 
edilvated  FeUah  planiat;  bom  at  Podolia,  in  Russian 
Ptdaad;  made  hb  dttnit  la  1887  witti  instut  aueeen. 
Hia  first  eppearaace  created  quite  a  furore  in  Park 
•ad  London;  has  aereral  times  rioted  tlA  United  States: 
professor  at  the  Conaerratoire  at  Warsaw  (1878)  and 
at  the  Btrassburg  Conaerratoire  (1884).  He  has  com- 
posed for  the  piano,  for  the  Toiee^  and  for  the  piano  and 
orcheatra. 

PAOAHim.  nOOXA  (1784-1840).  A  phenomeaal 
Itelian  violinist;  born  at  Genoa:  gsn  hia  first  ooaoert 
in  1798;  began  his  profeeaional  tours  In  1805.  His 
aneceas  waa  nntwnnded  in  Aostria,  Germany,  London, 
and  Farts. 

PAOB.  WILLXAK  (1811-1865).  An  American  art- 
ist; born  at  Albany,  N.  T. ;  studied  art  under  Jamea 
Herring  and  S.  F.  B.  Horse;  became  a  portrait  painter 
•t  Albany  and.  Uter,  in  New  Tork;  elected  N.  A.  in 
1839  and  president  of  that  society  (1871-1878) ;  resided 
la  Boston  (1844-1847)  and  in  Fh)rsBce  and  Rome 
(1849-1860) ;  painted  portraits  of  the  Browntnga; 
aettled  in  New  Tork  (1860)  and  made  portraiU  of 
Beedier.  Wendell  Phillips,  Lowell,  C!hariotte  Oushman, 
Grant,  Sumner,  and  the  painting  of  Farragnt  in  Uoblle 
Bay,  which  was  presented  to  the  csar  of  RuBsta.  Hia 
other  worin  include  "Yenns,"  "Hoses  and  Aaron  on 
Uonat  Horeh,"  "The  Holy  Fami^,"  and  "The  In- 
&ney  of  Heuy  XT." 

FAZRB,  JOHN  BVOWLES  (1889-1906).  An  Amer- 
ican eompoaer;  bora  In  PortUad,  He.;  was  edaeated  by 
Hermann  Kotsachmar  in  Boston  and  by  Hanpt  in  Beriin ; 
instraetor  tn  music  at  Harrsrd  University  (1872); 
professor  of  mosie  there  (1876).  Theodore  Thomas 
^ayad  hia  first  Qmphony  (1876).  His  symphony 
Iprfcv  Iku  IMea  auny  ttate.   His  OsdlpuJ 


TyranntM;  orertnres  for  Ths  Tempttt  and  A»  You  LQu 
It;  the  muato  for  Whittier's  CtrUtnnial  Spmn  (1876); 
the  Colvtnbut  Uarek  for  the  World's  Fair  (1908);  the 
Hymn  of  tht  Wett  for  St.  Lonia  Exposition  (1904} ;  aa 
opera,  Aiaro:  a  mass;  an  orat<ffio,  8t,  Peter;  aeTenl 
cantatas;  some  chamber  music;  and  piano  and  Toice 
compositions  are  hia  chief  works. 

PALESTRI'HA.  OIOTASHI  FZBBLUIOI  DA  (1524* 
1594),  A  celebrated  Italian  rampoaer  of  sacred  mn^c; 
surnamed  "the  Prince  of  Hnalc'';  bom  at  Paiestrina; 
produced  a  number  of  masaee  which  at  once  raised  him 
to  the  foremost  rank  among  composers;  was  the  author 
of  the  well  known  Diea  Sancti/ieatut. 

FALLA'DIO,  ANDREA  (1518-15S0).  An  Italian 
architect;  bora  at  Vieensa,  of  poor  parents;  was  ^e- 
curur  of  the  modem  Italian  style  of  architecture.  Hia 
worlcs,  which  are  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance,  con- 
sist principally  of  palaces  and  churches. 

FALBCA,  JAOOPO,  or  PALHA  TZCOHIO  (abont 

1480-1528).  An  lUlian  painter;  born  in  Venice;  the 
foremost  of  the  aecond  class  of  great  Venetian  artists. 
His  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  In  the  Louvre  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  idyls  of  Tenetiaa  art. 

FALHBB,  ALBEBT  ICABSHAH  (1888-1905).  Aa 
American  theatrical  manager;  born  at  North  Stonington, 
Conn.;  studied  law  and  practiaed  for  less  than  one  year; 
librarian  of  the  New  Tork  Hercantlle  Library  (1869- 
1872);  manager  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  (1872- 
1882),  and  presented  there  Agnet,  The  Two  Orphans, 
Rase  MiekeL  The  Danhhefft,  Uiee  Mutton,  A.  Parisian 
Bomanee.  The  Banker's  Daughter,  and  Mp  Partner; 
manager  of  the  Hadison  Square  Theatre  (1864-1888), 
presenting  such  plays  aa  Jtm  the  Penman,  A.  Pair  of 
Soeetacles,  and  Saints  and  Sinners;  bought  Wallack'a 
Theatre,  which  he  renamed  Pslmer'a  Theatre.  It  was 
not  Bvccessful;  originated  (1882)  and  waa  president  for 
14  yeaia  of  the  Actors'  Fund  of  America. 

PAIdCBB.  EBAST17S  DOW  (1817-1904).  Aa  Amer- 
ican sculptor;  bora  at  Pompey,  N.  T. ;  began  to  cat 
cameos  in  Albany,  N.  T.  (1846);  exhibited  his  marble 
bust,  "Infant  Ceres"  (1851),  followed  by  "Faith," 
"Uercy,"  portrait  busts  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Washington  Irving,  and  statues  of  the  "Sleeping  Perl," 
"The  White  Captive,"  and  "The  Angel  of  the  Bepol- 
ehn' '  ia  the  Bural  Cemetery  at  Albany. 

PAUIBB,  WALTBB  lUURIV  (1854-  ).  Aa 
American  landscape  painter ;  bora  ia  Abany,  N.  T.; 
aon  of  Erastua  Dow  Aimer;  stndied  under  F.  £.  Church 
and  in  Paris  under  Carolus  Duran;  won  the  second 
Hallgarten  prize  (1887),  a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair 
(1808),  honorable  mention  at  Paris  (1000),  silver 
medal  at  the  Pan-American  (1901)  and  at  St.  Louis 
(1904);  elected  N.  A.  (1897);  noted  for  him  anow 
aesnes.  His  "Across  the  FleUa"  aad  "Lake  George" 
are  typical  picturea, 

PABE'PA-BOBA,  MADAlfB,  or  BUFaBOaTVB 
PABEPA  DE  BOTESBtJ  (1886-1874).  A  Britiah 
operatic  ainger;  bom  In  Edinburgh;  first  appeared  in 
EngUmd  in  18ST  and  in  the  United  Statea  In  1865. 
Her  voice  waa  a  soprano  of  great  power  and  oompan 
and  she  was  greatly  admired  in  oratorio  ain^ng. 

FABEXB,  BOBATIO  WILLIAM  (1868-  ).  An 
American  composer;  bora  in  Auburndale,  Haas.;  studied 
with  Emery  and  (>h  ad  wick  and  with  Rheinberger  at 
Munich;  professor  of  music  at  Bt.  Paul's  School,  Long 
Island  (1888);  Battell  profeaaor  of  muaic  at  Tale  Uni- 
versity (1894).  His  oratorio.  Hora  Ifovissima,  has 
been  sung  on  many  Important  choral  occasloas  in 
America  aad  at  Chester  and  Worcester  in  Englaad — 
the  first  American  composition  heard  there.  His  Wan- 
dersr's  Psalm  was  sung  at  the  Hereford  festival  In 
England  in  1900.  Hia  other  works  comprise  cantatas, 
Bonga,  hymns,  and  organ  and  piano  music. 

PABHIGIANO,  FBAN0E800  HAZZUOLI  (1504- 
1540).  An  Italian  painter;  bora  at  Parma;  studied  in 
Borne;  lived  for  a  time  tn  Bologna,  then  returned  to 
Parma.  Among  hia  works  are  "Baptiam  of  Christ," 
"Bt.  Hargaret,^'  "Cnpld  Fashioning  hia  Bow,"  aad 
"Tiaioa  of  Bt.  Jerome.'' 

PABRATT,  SIB  WALTEB  (1841-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish organist  and  composer;  born  at  Hnddersfleld;  pro- 
fessor of  the  organ  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London  (1863);  organist  to  St.  George's  Chapel  at 
Windsor  (1882);  conductor  of  the  Windsor  Madrigal 
Society;  one  of  the  foremost  organlsta  and  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  Bach. 

PABBBASZUB  (par-rav'she-us)  (flonrished  400 
B.  0.).    A  fitted  painter  of  ancient  Oneoe;  bom  at 
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Ephcna:  went  to  Athem  and  be*;*"'  »' 
ZeoxU.    H«  WM  the  contemporary  of  Socr«tea. 

PAWRTBH.    MAXFIELD     (1870).     An  American 


.  iilTer  medal  at  the  Pan-American  (1901). 

PABSOHS.  AlBBBT  BOSS  (1847-  ).  AnAmer- 
IcaVW&^Sd  archaeolog^tt;  born  at  Sandueky 
S;  studied  at  the  Leiprig  C«'»«>"»**"T. 
K^ak.  MoBchelea,  Taw,.  HJj.JW/ K^*?*b™ 
.  Thniioknfl  Eves"  and  '  Three  FlBhere  naTe  oeon 
?e>?  I^pular  Hie  .^^ntribtitioM  to  muiical  lU«atB« 
[ndude  a  translation  of  Wagner'a  Btethoven.  Ths  SH- 
Zce  of  pSorle  Practice.  Ths  fl^^rrt  o/  WagruV, 
Oenitis,  and  an  eeeay  on  Parnjal. 

PAB80NS,  ALFRED  WILLIAK  (1847-  )■  An 
EngiS  painter;  bom  •»  .B-d^ngton^  Somei«t^re. 
Hif  chief  work  is  of  Englieh  landecapea  in  water  color. 

The  Sn  purchased  «;K"S^^?„2?'ol7^'^X''ui5i.- 
"When  Nature  Pa  nted  All  Thinga  Gay.       iie  Uiua 

trSVorf?worth-8  Sonnet,.  TA*  ^tr*^t^nLi's^ 
InATh"  Danube  from  the  Black  Forttt  to  tk4  Black  Bea 
(with  F.  D.  Millet). 

PABTKIDOE,  JOHH  (1790-1872).    An  E58li»li.P"- 

trait  pai^.  ili-  work.  "JT'ISS!-^™;?^  S 
the  eecond  daes  of  portrait  prodnctiona;  painter  in 

extraordinary  to  the  queen. 


Hadomna  a»d  Child.  By  Pabtbidoe. 


PABTBIDOE,  WILUAM  OBDWAT  (1801-  ). 
An  "e^8C«lptor;  born  in  P-^""!  ^^^"^fj/'"^'^^^^^ 
iT  Florence  under  Galli;   came  to  United  States 

(1885)  and  was  an  actor  and  P'-Wic  f^der;  sU.d^d  m 
Paris  under  Weionaki.  Among  h.s  worka  are,  * 
•^hakesDeare"  in  Lincoln  Park  at  Chicago,  an     A  ex- 

Brooklyn,  and  a  aeriea  of  portrait  *h«  P««jg^ 

including  Shelley,  Tennyaon.  and  Whittier  (in  tne 
Boston  Public  Librarj  ), 

paaa.   


looked  upon  as  one  of  the  flrrt  singen  ol  the  day.  H«» 
Toiea  was  an  unusnaUy  high,  rich,  ringing  soprano. 

PAXrBB,EBNST  (1826-  ).  An  Anstxiaii-EnglUfc 
oianirt;  bom  in  Vienna;  studied  there  under  Secbter: 
went  to  London  in  1851;  profe*«>r  of  the  Kojral 
Academy  of  Music  (1859);  in  the  National  Trammg 
School  (1867)  and  in  the  Royal.  CoU«o  ol  Mo^ 
(1888-1896).  His  lectures  on  music  made  him  widely 
known.  His  compositions  comprise  three  operas,  a 
symphony,  several  songs,  and  some  chamber  music 

PAUB,  EHIL  (1855-  ).  An  Austro- American 
conductor;  born  at  Ciemowits;  studied  in  Vienna  and 
under  Hellmesberger  »nd  Dessoff  ;  first  Tiolm  at  Uw 
Vienna  Opera  House;  conductor  at  Cass^  (1876-1880), 
at  Mannheim  {1880-1868).  and  at  Leipw«  (1^8- 
1898);  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(1898-1890);  conductor  of  the  PhiUiarmpnic  Society  of 
Naw  York  (1898-1900);  eondnrtor  t^" 
^ks  at  the  Mrtropolitail  Opera  House  (1900-1902); 
director  of  the  orchestra  at  Pittabarg  sine*  1904. 

PATIIE.  JOHN  HOWABD  (1791-1862).  An  Amm- . 
ican  actor  and  dramatist;  bom  in  New  York  ^Jji  ™«« 
his  dibnt  at  the  Park  Theatre  to  New.  Y"^  (1809)  U 
Young  Norval  in  Home's  DtnvUu;  Trailed  England  in 
1818.  wher«  he  remained  nntll  1832;  wrote  Ma  Bruew; 
or  the  faU  of  T»rquin,  in  which  Edmnnd  Kean  took  the 
principal  part  (1818).  His  opera.  Clan;  or  (XeJfaid 
of  Jfitan.  in  which  "Home,  Sweet  Home  occuri.  wm 
prodi«Hl'  at  Oo«nt  Garden  (1823),  Bung  b y  M«.  M. 
tree.  Charles  Kemble  appeared  in  hia  CJuirtw  //. 
ProenMtiation  and  The  SpanUh  HiMfcand 
DUmrHred  in  Washington  after  1882;  •W>*i>t«l  United 

SSial  to  TnnVbT  Prerident  .fyl" 
Aere.    He  is  best  known  aa  tba  anthor  of  Home, 
Sweet  Home." 

PBALE.  OHABLBS  WIMOH  (1741-1827).  Amer- 
ican writer  and  artist;  born  in  Maryland.  Ho  at- 
tained di8trncti<,n  as  a  ^Ttnit.  painter  and  naturalirt. 

PEAXB.  BEMBBANDT  (1778-1860).  Ao  American 
artisTbom  in  Bucks  CountT.  Pa.;  when  "y*"™  "J? 
elecuted  a  portrait  of  Washington,  w^ff.^^-t?? 
?h^M  sitting.  A  later  portrait  waa  pnrchaaed  by  Coo- 
gress. 

FEEL,  PAUL  (1860-1892).  A  Canadian  ftgnre 
paSiter;  bom  in  London.  OnUrio;  studied      Jj«  J^"- 

don. 

PEHFIEIJ).  EDWABD  (1866-        )..  j^.*™^ 
artisTf  b^in  New  York  City;  studied  « 
StudenU'    League;  an  ""P"^'?."'"'  »°  f?f^ 
art  editor  for  the  Harper  P°MiMtions  (1891-lMl) , 
designed    many    advertfBing    posters;      <^»«f . 
methods  for  printing  and  iflustrating  magaxina  articles 
in  color;  originator  of  the  poster  in  America. 

PBSSELL,  JOSEPH  (1860-  ).  ^..^""S,^"? 
illMtrator^cher,  and  anthor;  bora  In  Philadelphia; 
JSd  rf  there;  iflistrater  xJ^'i'^r" i «Srti"^2e 

him  in  a  number  of  books,  snch  as  A  ConterH^ 

ehlefiy  in  London. 

PEEBAULT.LEOHBAZELE(1887-        ).    A  Fr^di 

PEBTTOMO   (pav-Too-ie'nt,).  PIBTBO,.  or 
w/i™SoCT  (1446-1524).    An  lUlian  painter;  bora  in 


on  his  return  to.remga  "JS^^v,-..  works  ar«  the 
«  Mtce  ^'"o'f  fiS 


?«':S"wh"S  wan. 
PEBUZZI.  BALDAS8ABE  ("81-1586).  An  Itjto 
ar^tert  and  painter;  bora  at  A««^''^i,SS^;l ^""tSi 
dMigned  the  ViIU  Famesma;  aucceeded  Sapnaei  ai  hw 
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ftrehitert  of  St,  Fet«r'a;  dtj  arcbiUct  of  Siena  and 
deaifncd  the  fortiflutiona  and  executed  "The  Sibyl 
Annonnclns  tbe  Mativitj  to  AagQstus";  returned  to 
Bonw  in  1582  uid  deiignod  Uia  palaeoi  of  the  Onlnl, 
Maaaimi,  ud  Vldoni. 


Uadomka.  Hy  Lboh  Pbbuuut. 


FHIDU8  <490-482  B.  0.).  The  gmteat  of  Omk 
aculptora  mnA  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  He  waa  never 
esMiUed  in  expreaalng  the  ideal  majn^  of  the  bnman 
(onn,  and  bla  "Zeua"  at  Olympfa  ia  counted  among 
tbe  wonder*  of  the  vorid. 

PHILLIPS,  ASELAIDB  (1688-1892).  Ad  Ameri- 
can contralto;  born  at  Stratford-ou-AroD,  England; 
braught  to  Boston,  Uasa.,  at  seven ;  appeared  at 
Boiton  Huseum  (1843)  as  Little  Piekle.  Throu^  the 
efforts  of  Jenny  Ltnd  she  was  sent  to  Italy  to  atady 
^nglng:  made  her  d«>nt  at  Bresda  in  SmninmUt; 
returned  In  1854;  appeared  as  Asacena  in  It  (revo/ers 
(1866)  and  for  20  yeara  was  the  leading  contralto 
operatic  singer  In  America. 

FIOEKELL,  WILLIAH  LAHB  (1852-1897).  An 
American  painter;  born  at  Hinesburg,  Vt.;  studied  at 
Rome,  Paris,  and  in  Brittany  under  Inness,  G^rAme, 
snd  Wylie;  came  back  in  1882.  His  works  include 
"Route  de  Goncamean,"  "Coast  of  Ipswich,"  "Bleak 
December, ' '  *  'Among  tbe  Olivet, ' '  and  *  'Bonte  de 
Nice." 

PIHEBO,  ABTUUB  WHTO  (1B55-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist;  born  in  London;  studied  Isw;  acted  in 
London  theaters;  noted  for  a  series  of  comedies,  includ- 
ing The  Uagi»trat«,  The  Sehoolmietren,  Dandy  Diek, 
The  Cabinet  Minietrr,  The  Amatone,  Sweet  Lavender, 
Th4  Profligate,  Ladu  Bountiful,  The  Second  Mrm. 
Tanqturajf,  and  TA«  Aoforiotu  Ifre.  Ebbtmith. 

VatEUrt,  OIBO  (I82O-I888).  An  Italian  com- 
poser; bom  near  Biena;  taught  aln^ng  in  England 
(1848);  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  finsle  at  London 
(1858-1886);  wrote  tbe  operas  II  tttfreanU  dt  Tenetia 
and  Maitia  Corvino,  a  Tt  Deum,  nearly  800  songs,  and 
numerous  pianoforte  compositions. 

PX8AHO,  ANDBEA  (ISTO-about  1349).  An  Italian 
aenlptor;  apprentice  to  Oiovanni;  worked  on  the  Csmpo 
Santo;  made  the  bronie  door  of  the  baptistery  of 
Florence;  snd  completed  Oiotto's  bas-reliefs  for  tbe 
Campanile. 

PZ8AH0,  OIOVAHNI  (1240-1320).  An  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect;  son  of  Niccola  Piiano;  built  the 
beautiful  Oampo  Santo  Cemetery  at  Pisa  and  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Benedict  XI.  at  Perugia. 

PIBANO,  NIOOOLA  (1206-1276).  An  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect;  bom  at  Pisa;  designed  the  basilica 
of  8b  Anthony  at  Padna;  built  the  SanU  Trinltlb  at 
Florence  and  Oe  San  Domeaieo  at  Aresso. 


PLAKQUETTB,  BOBEBT  (1850-190S).  A  French 
composer;  born  in  Paris;  wrote  the  popular  operaa 
Cie«As«  de  CorneviUe  or  Bella  of  ComsvilU,  Le  eXtvaiiar 
Gattm*,  JHp  ran  WinUa.The  Old  Award,  Pmi  Jontt, 
Le  T«{traiai»,  and  Matn't«u»  (huK'sow. 

FLATT,  OHABLES  ADAK8  (1S61-  ).  An 
American  painter,  etcher,  and  architect;  born  in  New 
York  Cit^;  studied  there  snd  with  Boulanger  and 
Lefebvre  in  Paris.  His  works  include  tbe  landscapee 
"Early  Spring."  "Clouds,"  and  "Snow,"  and  the 
etchlnn  "The  Market  Slip  at  Low  Tide  in  St.  John, 
S.  B.,*'  "On  the  Conaeetieut  Biver,"  and  many  Dutch 
■oenes. 

FLOOKHOSST,  BEBNHABD  (1825-  }.  A  Ger- 
man painter;  born  in  Brunswick;  studied  in  Munich 
with  Pikrtr;  professor  at  the  Weimar  Art  School  (1866- 
1809).  His  works  are  confined  to  religious  and  his- 
torleal  mbjecta. 

POLLAinOLO,  AJTTONIO  (1429-1408).  An  Italian 
painter  and  sculptor;  born  at  Florence.  In  metal  work 
be  did  "Tbe  Feast  of  Herod"  and  "The  Dance  of 
Herodiaa's  Daughter"-  in  painting,  "Battle  of  the 
Nudea,"  "Hercules  Strangling  Antaeua,"  and  St. 
Christopher  and  the  Infant  Christ"  (in  the  Metro- 
politan Hnsenm  at  New  York) ;  one  of  the  flrat  to  KtaAf 
anatomy  In  eonneetion  wlHi  drawing. 


Tbb  Oovsouva  Ohbir.  Bt  Flooxtobst. 

POLTOLmrS  (sbont  480-about'  410  B,  0.).  A 
Greek  sculptor;  born  at  Sicyon  snd  lived  in  Argos; 
studied  along  with  Myron  and  Phidias.  Among  his 
chief  works  is  the  ' '  Dorypborus' '  or  spear  bearer, 
known  as  tbe  "Canon"  or  chief  type  of  a  periFect  male 
figure,  A  copy  of  it  found  in  Pompeii  is  now  in 
Naples.  His  "Diadumenos,"  an  athlete  binding  a  fillet 
around  his  head,  is  revealed  to  ua  by  a  copy  now  In  the 
British  Museum.  His  gold  and  Ivory  statue  of  Hera 
was  made  for  the  Heraeum  at  Argot.  He  deigned  Uiis 
theater  at  Epidaunis. 

POOEE,  HEHBT  BANSnr  (1859-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican painter;  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  studied  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  snd  at  Psris  under  Lumenais  and 
Bouguereau;  instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 
Among  his  works  are  "C!loee  of  a  City  Day,"  "Fox 
Hounu,"  "Hounds  in  Winter,"  and  "Clearing  Land." 

POBTEB,  BEHJAIOH  OTIBTXS  (1648-  ).  Ad 
American  portrait  painter;  bom  at  Melrose,  Maaa.; 
noted  for  his  portraits  of  the  leading  society  women  ol 
Boston  and  New  York;  elected  N.  A.  in  1880. 

POTTEB,  PAUL  (I625-I654).  A  Dutch  animal 
painter;  bom  at  Enkhuisen.  Tbe  life-size  "Young 
Bull"  at  The  Hague,  his  "Dairy  Faring  and  "The 
Bear  Hnnt"  are  among  the  best  known  of  nlaxworte  I 
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POUSSnr,  NIOOLAS  (1594-ie65).  a  French 
painter;  bora  at  Loa  Andelya,  in  Normandr,  Ha  waa 
the  freatast  artiat  of  the  aevaateenth  century.  Hia 
randeriaga  of  Scriptaral  subject!  are  among  the  flnsit 
illuBtrationa  that  bare  been  made  of  the  Bible.  In  them 
he  falla  little  ahort  of  Raphael. 

POWXBS,  WTRAM  (1B05-187S).  An  American 
sculptor;  bom  in  Woodstock,  Vt.  In  1835  he  went  to 
Waahington.  Two  years  later  he  waa  unabled  to  go  to 
Italy  to  study  hia  art,  and  he  resided  in  Florence  till 
his  death.  There  he  produced  bis  statue  of  "Eve," 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  in 
1843  the  still  more  popular  "Qreek  Slave,"  of  which 
six  copies  in  marble,  with  cast  copiea  innumerable,  were 
produced.  Among  the  other  works,  the  chief  were 
''Proserpine,"  "II  Penaerofio,"  "A  Califomian,"  "An 
American,"  and  a  bust  of  Waahin^on  for  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  of  Calhoun  for  South  Carcriina,  and  of  Daniel 
Webster  for  Boston,  as  well  as  of  John  Q.  Adams, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Marahall,  Van  Buren,  and  other  dis- 
tin^ished  Americans. 

POYNTEB,  SIB  EDWABD  JOHN  (1886-  ). 
An  English  painter ;  born  in  Paris ;  atudied  in  Rome 
under  Leighton,  in  England  under  Dobson,  and  in  Paria 
under  Gleyre;  elected  R.  A.  in  1876.  Among  hia  works 
are  "Atalanta's  Race"  and  "Visit  to  Aesculapius." 
His  Lecturei  on  Art  are  taken  from  those  delivered  at 
University  College  at  London;  preaident  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (1806). 

PBADIEB,  JABCES  (1790-1832).  A  Sviaa  sculp- 
tor; bom  at  Geneva;  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  his 
"Pbitoctetea"  in  1813;  studied  for  five  years  in  Bome; 
one  of  the  greatest  aculptora  of  his  day.  Among  hia 
other  works  are  "Bacchante  and  Centaur,"  *^'The 
Children  of  Niobe,"  "Psyche,"  "An  Ooalisqaa," 
"Bpring,"  and  '  'Pandora.'  * 

PBADILLA,  FBANCISCO  (1847-  ).  A  Spanish 
painter;  born  at  Villanueva  de  Oallego.  Among  hia 
best  worka  are  "The  Rape  of  the  Sabinea,"  "Uad 
Johanna  FoHowiDg  the  Comn  of  Philip  the  Fair,"  and 
'  'The  Sarrendcr  of  Oranada  to  Ferdinand  and  iBabeDa' ' 
— a  magnificent  canvas. 

PRATT,  8ILAS  aAHALIEL(  1846-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican composer;  born  in  Addison,  Vt. ;  studied  in  Berlin 
with  Kullak  and  Ben  del,  and,  later,  with  Liszt  and 
Dorn;  organized  the  Apollo  Club  in  Chicago  (1872) 
and  conducted  a  season  of  opera  there;  made  a  tour 
of  Europe  (1884),  playing  his  own  music.  Among  his 
works  are  Uie  operas  Zenobia,  The  Triumph  of  Cotutn- 
but,  and  LueilU,  and  symphonies,  cantatas,  songs,  etc.; 
established  a  school  in  New  York  City  in  1895. 


Empire  period  of  France.  His  "Zephyr  and  Psrelw** 
in  the  Louvre  and  hia  "Justice  and  Divine  TengMiiC* 
Pursuing  Crime"  are  fine  examplea  of  his  work. 


DXTAIL  noH  TRX  MrsKS.   By  Puvis  di  Chavasxis. 
BoatoD  Public  Ubimry. 

PRAZIT'ELES  (860-280  B.  C).  A  celebrated  Greek 
■cnlptor :  executed  several  fine  statues,  in  bronze  and 
marble,  of  Bacchus,  a  satyr,  Venus,  and  Apollo.  Of  hia 
work  the  "Ilermps  of  Olympia"  is  the  only  original 
example  extant.  lie  excelled  by  the  grace,  tendemeas, 
and  finish  of  hia  works.  He  was  esteemed  as  second  to 
Phidias  only. 

FBUD'HOK,  FIEBBE  (1758-1S23).  A  French 
painter;  one  of  the  roost  fascinating  of  the  great  French 
OMiterB  and  the  most  origitaal  oTthe  palnten  of  the 


Tub  Old  Vioum.   Bt  Howard  Ptu. 
lUustration  from  Holmes'  Autocrat. 

PVBOELL,  HEKBT  (1658-1695).  An  eminent  Eng- 
lish musician;  bom  at  Westminster;  excelled  in  several 
forms  of  musical  compositions ;  waa  the  author  of 
anthems,  cantataa,  gleeu,  etc.,  which  attained  great 
popnlaritjr.  He  ia  regarded  as  the  greatest  ot  En^iah 
compoaers, 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANKEB,  PIEBBE  (1824-1898). 
A  French  painter;  bom  at  Lyons;  studied  under  Henri 
Scheffer.  Among  his  works  are  ' 'Peace,' '  "War," 
"Labor,"  "Repose,"  "Ave  Picardia  Nutrix."  "Lndas 
pro  Patria,"  five  panels  from  the  "Life  of  St.  Oene- 
vigve"  at  the  Pantheon  in  Paria,  and  nine  fine  paneb 
in  the  Boston,  Mass.,  Library,  Including  "The  MnsM 
Saluting  the  Spirit  of  Enlightenment"  and  the  "Arts" 
and  "Sciences." 

PTXE,  HOWARD  (1858-  ).  An  American  iOna- 
trator  and  aulhor;  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.;  an  ilhia- 
trator  for  periodicals,  and  became  popular  also  aa  a 
writer,  chiefly  of  Juvenile  literature.  His  works  in- 
clude BvccanttTt  and  Maroonert  of  America,  etc 

QUEBOIA,  JAOOPO  DEUJk  (about  1374  1438). 
An  Italian  sculptor-  bom  at  Querela,  near  Siena;  first 
to  use  a  wooden  framework  covered  with  plaster  in 
making  large  statues;  best  work  is  seen  in  a  door  ot 
San  Petronia  at  Bologna,  decorationa  in  Santa  Maria 
dsl  Flore,  and  the  marble  fonntain  In  the  market  ^aea 
at  Siena. 

QUrDOB,  JOHN  (1800-1881).  An  American  figure 
painter;  bom  in  Olouceater  Oonnty,  N.  J.;  atudied  with 
Jarvis  and  Inman;  aettled  in  New  York  in  1851.  Foot 
of  his  paintings  used  in  illnstration  of  Irring'a  Knieker- 
backer  Bittorjf  of  Iftw  York  are  at  the  BrooUrn  Vv- 
seum. 

RACHEL,  ELISA  (1821-1856).  A  great  Frendi 
tragedienne;  bom  in  Switxerland,  of  Jewiah  parents; 
made  her  d^but  in  Paris  in  1887,  and  soon  became 
famous  as  the  interpreter  of  the  principal  characters  in 
the  maaterpieces  of  Racine  and  tioneille,  her  ervwning 
triumph  being  the  representation,  la  1848,  ot  PUdn  la 
the  tragedy  of  Racine. 

BAEBXraV,  aZB  HBHST  (1756^828).  A  ^rttU 
portrait  paintar;  bom  at  Stockbr" 
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wu  Istrodnced  to  B«Tiio1ds  in  London,  and  ait«r  two 
jean'  abaance  in  ItaV  Mttled  In  Edinburgh  and  be- 
came famouB  as  one  of  the  greateBt  painter*  of  the  dmj. 
He  painted  portraits  of  many  diatlngaished  Scotchmen 
of  the  period,  including  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

RAHEAU  (ratno'),  JEAN  PHILIPPE  (1683-1761). 
A  French  composer;  born  at  Dijon;  wrote  on  harmony 
and,  settlinfc  in  Paris,  composed  operas,  his  first  suc- 
Mssful  one,  Bippotffle  et  A.riei«,  and  hla  bea^  Cantor  et 
Peihtx.  His  work  laid  the  fouadfttion  for  a  rational 
■de&ce  of  barmonr. 

BAPHASL,  BAFFAEUX)  BANEXO,  or  BANTI 
D'USBIHO  (1483  1620).  The  greatest  of  modem 
painters;  born  in  Urbino,  Italy.  He  received  his  earli- 
est instructions  from  his  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  after 
whose  death,  in  1494,  he  probably  became  the  pupil  of 
limoteo  Vitl.  In  1504  he  visited  Florence  and  lived 
there  till  1508,  when  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  and  employed  to  paint  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican.  Raphael  spent  the  rest  of  his  short  life  at 
Rome.  In  the  numerous  works,  frescoes,  and  oil  paint- 
ln(s  of  this  unrivaled  master,  three  styles  are  distinctly 
recogniiable.  The  first  is  the  "Umbrian,"  the  second 
"Florentine,"  and  the  third  style  '*Homan,"  and  is 
peculiarly  Raphael's  own — that  which  constitutes  him 
the  greatest  of  painters.  Its  supreme  excellence  is  the 
oquaole  development  of  all  the  essential  qualities  of  art, 
CotBposition,  expression,  design,  coloring.  Among  Ra- 
phael's oil  paintings  are  the  "St.  Cecilia"  at  Bologna; 
the  famous  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  now  in  the 
Dresden  Oallery;  the  "Spasimo  di  Sicilia,"  now  at 
Madrid;  and  the  "Transfiguration,"  his  last  work. 
Hia  drawings  are  very  numerous,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  public  and  private  museums  of  America 
and  Europe.  Raphael,  who  had  occupied  himself  with 
arcbltertnre  as  well  ■■  painting,  waa  charged,  on  the 
dMth  of  hia  friend,  Bramante,  in  1514,  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bnllding  of  St.  Peter's.  BaphaeT  died  at 
Rome,  in  the  height  of  hia  fame,  on  hia  thirty-nventh 
birthday. 


Madokma  di  San  Sisto.   By  Raphael. 
Dresden  Gallery* 

BAVOH,  CHRISTIAN  DANIEL  (1777-1857).  An 
•miaent  Pmsaian  sculptor;  born  in  Waldeck;  palroniied 
to  royalty;  influenced  at  Rome  by  Tborwaldsen  and 
Oanora;  resided  chiefly  in  Berlin;  executed  statues  of 
BlUcber,  DUrer,  Schiller,  and  others,  aa  wen  aa  busts. 
His  masterpiece  is  a  ooloiaal  monnment  in  Berlin  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

BASVOIID  or  O'BBXBN,  JOHN  T.  (1886-1887). 
An  American  comedian;  horn  In  Buffalo,  N.  T.  His 
chief  parts  were  in  Our  AMuriean  Cov*i»  with  E.  A. 
Sothem  and  aa  Colonel  Uulbarry  Sellers  in  Hark 
Twain' a  WtUd  Aga. 


BEOMAULT  (reA-no'),  ALEXANDRE  OEOBOES 
HBNBZ  (1848-1871).  A  French  painter;  bom  in 
Paris;  son  of  Henri  Victor  Regnaul'.  (1810-1878);  a 
genius  of  great  power  and  promise,  of  which  several 
remarkabb  worka  by  him  are  proof;  Tolnntaerad  in  the 
Franeo-0«nnan  War  and  fell  at  Buianval. 

EEHAN  or  OBEHAN,  ADA  (I860-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican actress;  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland;  placed  juvenile 
parts  in  Hrs.  Drew's  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  Philadel- 
phia (1878):  played  in  Daly's  company  from  1879 
until  hia  death  in  1899.  Among  her  many  successful 
rOles  are  Rosalind,  Katharine,  Lady  Toaile,  Vioia, 
Portia,  and  Pecgy  in  Th*  Country  0m. 

BEIS.  8ZB  aSOBCT  (1841-  ).  A  Seottiah 
portrait  painter;  bom  at  Aberdeen;  illustrated  Tin 
Tweed  from  iU  Sovree;  studied  under  Israels;  president 
of  the  Royal  Scottiah  Academy  (1891  1902). 

BEID,  aEOBQE  AO  NEW  (18G1-  ).  A  Cana- 
dian artist;  born  near  Wingham,  Ontario;  studied 
under  Harris  at  Toronto  and  Thomas  Eakins  at  Phila- 
delphia; worked  under  Constant,  Lefebvre,  and  othera 
in  Paris.  His  "Foreclosure  of  the  Mortgage,"  a  medal 
winner  at  the  World's  Fair  (1893),  and  his  panels  in 
the  City  Hall  of  Toronto  are  among  his  chief  works. 

BEID,  BOBEBT  (^863-  ).  An  American  figure 
and  mural  painter;  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.;  a  pupil 
of  William  H.  Chase  and  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre  in 
Paris.  His  designs  in  the  Congressional  Library,  the 
Appellate  Court  House,  the  PanlTst  Fathers'  Church  In 
New  York,  and  in  the  state  House  at  Boston  are  among 
his  best  works. 

BEINHABT,  0BABLE8  8TANLET  (1844  1896). 
An  American  artist;  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  ex- 
hibited in  Paris,  Munich,  and  New  York  City,  and  waa 
a  member  of  several  art  associationa. 


TUa  DRAPIB8'  Ouiut.   By  Rkhbk&mdt. 
Bljka  Muieum,  Amsterdam. 

BBMBRASDT  VAX  BTN,  PAUL,  or  BEMBKANDT 
HBBIUH8E00N  (1606-1669).  A  Dutch  painter; 
chief  of  the  Dutch  school;  the  greatest  master  of  colors 
and  unrivaled  as  an  etcher.  Hts  "Entombment,"  "The 
Night  Watch,"  the  "Anatomirat  Lecture."  and  several 
portraits  of  himself  and  others  are  among  his  best 
works.  Several  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at 
Now  York. 

REUENn  I  ray-mane' veh),  BDOUABD  (1880-1898). 
An  Hungarian  violinist;  bom  in  Heves,  Hungary.  In 
1854  he  visited  London,  where  he  was  appointed  solo 
violinist  to  Queen  Victoria;  in  1860  returned  to  Hun- 
gary, where  he  attained  great  distinction.  In  1878  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he.  spent  muA  of  bis 
time  and  gave  many  concerts. 

BEMINOTON,  FBEDEBIO  (1861-1909).  An  Amer- 
ican artist  and  author;  bom  in  Canton,  N.  Y.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  American  artiHta 
in  "black  and  white."  His  "Broncho  Buster,"  "The 
Wounded  Bunkie,"  and  his  stories  illustrated  by  his 
own  drawings,  Ponif  Track*,  Crooked  TraOM,  Frontier 
Sketehet,  Sundown  Leflare.  and  John  Ermine  of  the 
Yellowtone,  are  among  the  more  notable  of  his  many 
fine  works. 

RENWICE,  JAMES  (1818-1805).  An  American 
architect:  bom  in  New  York  City;  constructed  the 
Croton  Reservoir;  studied  under  Upjohn:  designed  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  (1858-1883),  Vassar 
College,  Grace  and  Calvary  churches  in  New  York,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Corcoran  Oallery 
in  Waahinglon. 
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BESZ'SE,  BDOUARD  DE  (1S5S-  ).  A  PoIlBh 
open  Bineer;  born  in  W«rsKw;  a  brother  of  Jesn  de 
Besske.  He  made  bii  first  appeArancs  in  Farla  in 
1876,  taking  rank  aa  a  leading  star,  with  a  bau  roico 
of  Tvmarkable  rango  *nd  power.  He  baa  made  aereral 
viaita  to  the  United  Statee,  flUini  the  chief  rAlee  in 
grand  opera. 

KESEKE,  JEAN  DB  (1858-  ).  A  Pollah  opera 
ainger;  bom  in  Waruw.  Hia  d^bnt  waa  made  in 
Venice  in  1874,  under  the  name  of  De  Reechi,  as  a 
baritone.  In  1879  be  Bang  aa  a  tenor  in  Madrid,  and 
since  that  year  he  baa  aung  only  in  tenor  rAlea.  Hit 
voice  ia  of  remarkable  scope.  He  has  made  aereral 
tours  in  America. 

BB7VOLD8,  SIB  JOSHUA  (1728-1792).  The  diief 
of  English  portrait  painters;  bom  in  Deronahire;  visited 
Italy  and  ute  neat  centers  of  art  there,  when  he  loot 
his  hearing  ana  settled  in  London  in  1752,  where  be 
began  to  paint  portraits  and  had  as  the  subjects  of  his 
art  the  most  diBtingaisbed  people;  "filled  England  with 
the  ghosts  of  her  noble  squires  and  dames." 

BIBB'SA,  JUSEFE  DE  (1588-1656).  A  Spanieh 
painter;  bom  near  Valencia;  indulged  in  a  realum  of 
a  gruesome  type;  had  Sslvator  Roaa  and  Giordano  for 
pupils. 

BICHAKDS,  WILLIAM  TBOST  (1833  1905).  An 
American  marine  painter;  bom  in  Philadelphia;  a  pupil 
of  Paul  Weber;  studied  also  in  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Paris;  noted  for  bis  painting  of  snrt  scenes.  Many 
notable  examplea  of  hia  work  are  in  the  seTeral  galleries 
of  the  United  Stetea. 

BIOHABDSON,  HEMBT  EOBS02T  (1838-1886). 
An  American  architect;  born  in  St.  James  Pariah,  La.; 
studied  in  Paris;  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1875; 
designed  Trinity  Church,  Bosttm;  the  State  Capitol  at 
Albany;  Brattle  Street  (Jhurch  in  Boston;  Sever  Hall  at 
Harvard;  the  Allegheny  County  buildinga  at  Pittsburg; 
the  Field  Building  in  Chicago ;  and  the  Chamber  of 
Oommeroe  in  Oindnnatl. 

EIOETEB,  RANS  (1648-  }.  An  Austrian  mn- 
aical  conductor ;  born  at  Raab ;  chief  assistant  to 
Wagner;  musical  conductor  at  Uunfch  and  Budapest; 
conductor  of  the  Court  Opera  Theatre  and  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  at  Vienna;  conductor  of  an  annual 
series  of  concerts  at  London:  conductor  of  the  Hall£ 
concerts  in  HanehBstar;  noted  for  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  each  instrument  nnd  for  a  prodi^ons  memory. 

BOOSEB,  WILLIAM  (1821-1879).  An  American 
sculptor  and  teacher;  bora  in  Liverpool,  England; 
settled  in  Boston  (1868);  lectured  at  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute and  at  Harvard  University;  director  of  the  art 
school  of  Cooper  Union  (1866-1870).  His  "Falling 
Gladiator"  in  Boston,  with  a  replica  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York;  a  colossal  head  of  St.  Stephen; 
and  a  atatne  of  Alexander  Hamilton  are  hli  Aief  works; 
wrote  The  Elements  of  Detign, 
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Metropolitan  Museum,  Hew  York. 


BINSHABT,  WILLIAM  HENBT  (1825-1874).  An 
American  sculptor;  bom  in  Carroll  County,  Md. ;  studied 
in  Italy  and  eventually  settled  in  Borne.  His  "Chief 
Justice  Taney"  at  Annapolia;  "Atalanta,"  "Latona 
and  her  Obildren,"  "Diana,"  "Endymion,"  and  "Re- 
beeea"  In  the  Corcoran  Gallery;  and  hia  masterpiece, 
"Olytie  Foraaken  by  Apollo"  in  Baltimore,  are  his  chief 
works;  left  his  property  to  assist  young  scolptors.  The 
fund  amounts  to  9100,000. 
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BISTO'BI,  ADELAIDE  (1822-1906).  A  dtsUn- 
guished  Italian  tragedienne;  born  at  Cividale.  Her 
career  on  the  stage  was  a  continuous  triumph.  The 
rftles  in  which  she  specially  shone  were  those  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  Medea,  and  Mary  Stuart;  visited  the  United 
States  in  1866-1875  and  1884. 
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BITTEB.  FBEDEBIO  LOUIS  (18S4-1691).  An 
American  composer;  born  io  Strassburg;  pupil  of  Hanser 
in  Strassburg  and  of  Kastner  in  Paris;  settled  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  in  185S;  organised  the  Cecilia  Society 
and  the  PhilharmoDic  Society;  conductor  of  the  Arion 
Society  in  New  York  (1861);  profesaor  of  music  at 
Vaasar  College  (1874) ;  wrote  five  aymphonica  and  more 
than  100  songs. 

BXTTEB,  HENBT  (1616-1853).  A  Canadian  painter ; 
bom  in  Montreal;  studied  with  OrSger  at  Hamburg  and 
with  K.  F.  Sohn  at  DOsseldorf. 

BITE-EINO,  JULIE   (1659-       ).     An  American 

Sianiat;  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  atudied  with  William 
Eason  in  Hew  York  and  witb  Reinecke  and  Liast  in 
Germany.  For  20  years  she  ployed  with  the  leading 
oreheatraa;  composed  some  piano  pieces  that  have  been 
popular. 

BIVIEBE.  BBITON  (1840-  ).  An  English 
painter;  bom  in  London;  noted  aa  a  faithful  painter  of. 
animsla.  Hia  "Sympathy"  in  HoUoway  Ctwege  utd 
sis  pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery  are  among  hia  beat 

works. 

BOBBIA,  ANDBEA  DBLLA  (1437  1526).  A  Flor- 
entine sculptor;  nephew  of  Luca  della  Robbia;  noted 
for  his  enameled  terra  cotta  reliefs.  Hia  rotable  of  the 
"Assumption"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  Kew 
York  is  a  fine  example  of  his  work. 

BOBBIA,  LUCA  DELLA  (1399-1462).  A  Fktren- 
tlne  sculptor;  made  10  fine  panels  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence,  reliefs  for  the  Campanile,  a  bronie  door  for 
the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  tomb  of  the  bishop 
of  Fiesole^  originated  the  idea  of  terra  cotta  reliefs 
covered  with  enamel  in  polychrome,  since  known  as 
Delia  Bobbia  ware, 

BOBEBTS,  ROWABD  (1B48-1900).  An  Americwi 
aenlptor;  bom  in  Phlladdphia:  studied  under  Joseph  A. 
Bailly  and  with  Dnmont  in  Paris.  His  "Fnlton"  in 
the  National  Capitol,  *  'Lot's  Wife,"  '  'Hypatia,"  and 
other  statuettes  are  among  his  best  known  works. 

BOBIHSOH,  THEODOBE  (1852-1896).  An  Amei^ 
ican  artist;  bom  at  Irasbnrg,  Vt.:  studied  with  Oir6me 
and  Duran  in  Paris  and  with  Monet;  one  of  his  beat 
pictnrea — "Hudson  Biver  Canal" — ^waa  rejected  when 
offered  as  a  ^ft  to  the  Metropolitan  Huanim  in  New 
York.  A  storm  of  protest  foUowed.  His  "Winter 
Landscape"  was  accepted.  Hia  work  was  too  impres- 
sionistic for  the  acftdemie  itandnrd  which  obtained  at 
the  time. 
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■OBOOV,  STUABT,  or  BOBSON  8TUABT  (1S88- 
1908).  An  Amarlcan  actor;  bora  at  AnnapolU,  Hd.; 
MHMared  first  In  Baltimore;  played  Captain  Orabtree  in 
S&ek'twtd  8*uan  and  In  Ow  Boarding- Houm,  BroRson 
Howard'a  Th*  EmrUUa^ht  Stoopa  to  ConftMrOKvfr 
aMfnMk,  and  other*.  He  wai  aaaoelated  with  wUllam 
H.  Crane  (1877-1889). 

BODZN,  AironSTB  (1840-  ).  A  French  aeiilp- 
tor,  painter,  and  etcher;  bom  in  Paria.  His  work  haa 
been  moat  hotly  discnaaed  and  abuaed.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  commiuion  haa  been  withdrawn. 
Amonc  his  beat  known  are  "L'Age  d'Alrain,"  which 
he  waa  aceuaed  of  harlng  cast  from  a  Uvinc  model; 
* 'BaUsc: ' '  ' ' VIetor  Huso  Listening  to  the  Inner 
Toices ; ' '  '  'The  Bnndiers  of  Calais ; "  "La  heanl- 
miire;"  "Oat«  of  H«l;"  "The  Pillar  of  Work;"  and 
the  bronse  atatne  of  "St.  John  the  Baptist." 

BOOBBS,  BAin>OLPH  <182S-1892).  An  American 
sculptor;  born  in  Waterloo,  N.  T. ;  etndied  with  Barto- 
lini  in  Rome,  where  he  spent  mnch  of  hie  life.  His 
most  remarkable  worka  include  the  brosie  doors  in  the 
National  Capitol  with  the  eight  paneb  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Columbus ;  "The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection ' ' 
tor  Uie  tomb  of  Colonel  Colt  at  Hartford;  llgurea  of 
Uarshalt,  Nelson,  and  Uason  on  the  Washington  Mona- 
nunt  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  bronse  statue  of  Lincoln 
to  niUadelphia ;  "Tha  Qanlos  of  ConneeticBt"  for  the 
Oapttol  at  Haruord;  and  "Seward"  In  Central  Park. 
New  York. 
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BOaBMTHAL,  MOBITE  (1862-       ).    An  Austrian 

SsnW;  bora  at  Lember^;  a  pupil  of  Lust  and  oeeapied 
e  front  rank  of  pianiBts;  made  tours  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  1887,  1896-1897,  1898,  and  190Q. 

BOSENTHAL,  TOBT  EDWABD  (1848-  ).  An 
American  painter;  born  in  New  Haren,  Conn.;  studied 
in  San  Francisco  under  Heart  Bacon  and  Arriola,  and 
under  Pilot;  in  Munich,  where  he  has  since  lived. 
Among  hia  arorfca  are  "Uoming  Prayers  in  the  Bach 
Familr,"  "Elaine,"  "The  Trial  of  Constance  Berer^," 
and  "A  Dancing  Lesson  during  the  Empire." 

BOSSI'NI,  aiOACHIKO  (1792-1868).  A  cele- 
brsted  Italian  composer  of  operatic  music;  bora  at 
Pesaro.  His  operas  were  numerous,  of  a  high  order, 
and  received  with  unbounded  applause,  beginning  with 
Ttmcred,  fallowed  by  Barber  o/  Setnlte,  La  gazta  ladra, 
SemiramU,  WOliam  Tell.  etc.  He  composed  a  Stabat 
Mattr,  and  a  Ifass  whldi  was  given  at  hla  grave. 
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Lamr  HAmuiDV.  Br  OaoBOi  Bomm. 
National  Portrait  Gallwj,  Ziondon. 

BOMNET,  OEOBOE  (1784-1802).  An  English  por- 
trait painter;  born  at  Dalton,  Lancashire;  settled  in 
London  and  became  a  rival  of  Reynolds  in  popularity. 
He  painted  men  and  women  of  the  day,  especially  Emma, 
Iiady  Hamilton,  whom  he  depicted  in  a  long  series  of 
portralta.  He  was  never  admitted  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. 

BOOT,  QBOBOB  FREDERICK  (1820  1895).  An 
American  composer  and  organist ;  born  at  ShefBeld, 
Mass.;  studied  with  George  J.  Weber;  composed  many 
popular  songs,  such  as  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 
'  'Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,' '  "Just  before  the  Battle, 
Uother,"  and  ''There 's  Husic  in  the  Air."  His 
serious  worfca  indnde  the  cantatas  Flower  Queen, 
DawUL  TA«  PUgrim  Fathart,  BOahamr't  Feari,  and 
Th*  Baifmaken. 

BOSA.  8ALTAT0B  (1615-1673).  An  Italian  painter; 
born  near  Naples;  a  man  of  versatile  ability.  His 
paintings  of  landscape  were  of  a  somber  character,  and 
Kenerally  representative  of  wild  and  savage  scenes. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  paint  historical  scenes;  in 
"Conspiracy  of  Catiline,"  ''Saul  and  the  Witch  of 
Endor,"  hia  sanation  is  juatUIad. 
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DSBOIIT  VBOH  THX  CROSS.    BT  SUBCMS. 
Cathedral,  Antwerp. 

BUBBNB,  PETER  PAUL  (1577  1640).  The  great- 
est of  the  Flemiah  painters;  born  at  Siegen,  in  West- 
phalia; went  with  his  widowed  mother  in  1587  to 
Antwerp,  where  be  sedulously  cultivated  the  painter's 
art  and  early  revealed  his  masterly  gift  of  coloring; 
went  to  Italy,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  In 
service  of  the  duke  of  ICantua,  who  encouraged  him 
In  his  art  and  employed  him  on  a  di^omatic  miasion 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  executed  at  Madrid  some  of  hia 
finest  portraita;  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1609;  com- 
pleted In  1612  hia  masterpiece,  "The  Descent  from  the 
Cross"  in  Antwerp  Cathedral.  With  the  aid  of  assist- 
ants he  painted  the  series  of  24  pictures  now  in  the 
Louvre,  illustrating  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
Uaria  de'  Medici  during  1626-1629.  Diplomatic  mis- 
sions engaged  him  in  Spain  and  at  the  English  courts, 
where  his  superabundant  energy  enabled  him  to  execute 
many  paintings  for  Charles  I. 

BU'BINSTEIN,  ANTON  OBSOOB  (1880-1894).  A 
BuBsian  musician;  born  at  Wechwotynecz,  Kherson;  in 
1848  settled  In  St.  Petersburg  as  teacher  of  mnaic, 
where  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  musical  conservatory 
founded  and  became  its  director.  In  1872  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  bad  an  enthoaiastic  reception. 
He  ended  hia  concert  tours  in  1886.  As  a  pianist  he 
held  the  highest  rank,  being  usually  reckoned  the  great- 
eat  since  Lisst.  He  ceasea  playing  in  public  some  time 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia. 

BUOKSTUHL^  FBEOEBIOE  WELUNGTOK  (1853- 
).  An  American  sculptor;  born  at  Breitenbach, 
Alsace.  His  parents  brought  him  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(1854);  studied  in  Paris.  His  works  include  "Even- 
ing" in  the  Uetropolitan  Unseum  in  New  York; 
"HercDrr  Leading  the  Ea^e  of  JaplteE!^-4n  St.  Loi^s; 
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"Boloa"  In  the  Congreulonal  Library;  atfttae  of 
Oenerftl  Hartranft  In  Hnrriaburg;  '  'Victory' '  on  ths 
Soldiors  and  S&ilora'  Monument  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.; 
beads  of  Franklin,  Ooethe,  and  Macanlay  on  the  facade 
of  the  Conrressional  Library;  "Wisdom"  and  "Force" 
on  the  Appellate  Court  of  New  Yorli;  and  "Gloria 
Tictia"  on  the  Confederate  Monument  at  Baltimore. 

BUDE,  FBAH0OI8  (17S4-1S66).  A  French  icalp- 
tor;  bom  at  Dijon;  gained  the  Orand  Prix  (1813). 
His  "Mercury,"  "Young  Neapolitan  Fiaherman,"  and 
the  trophy  on  the  Arc  de  Triompha  de  I'Etoila  are 
amonf  his  best  known  works. 

BUSK,  WnJJUI  '.1758-1838).  An  American  tenlp- 
tor;  bom  in  Philadelphia.  His  works  include  the 
flgnrebeads  of  the  frigates  United  SlaUt  and  Conalt- 
(utfon,  "Exultation"  and  "Praise"  in  St.  Paul's 
Chnrcn  at  Philadelphia,  and  statue  of  Washington  la 
Indopendence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

BXrSSBLL,  ANHIB  (1869-  ).  An  American  ac- 
tresa;  bom  In  Liremool,  England;  appeared  when  a 
child  on  the  ataga  at  Uontreal,  Canada;  played  In  Pina- 
fore;  Joined  the  ICadiaon  Square  company  and  played 
In  Emeralda,  Elaine,  and  May  Bhttom;  vivftA  The 
Royal  Family,  Ut»»  Bobb»,  and  The  OM  and  tM  Jvdye 
(1898):  played  Pnek  In  A  Uidtummer  Sighl't  Dream 
at  the  Astor  Theatre  (1906). 

BtrSSELL,  SOI.  SMITH  (1848-1902).  An  Ameri- 
can actor;  bom  in  Brunswick,  Me.;  a  drummer  boy  in 
tha  Union  army;  joined  Daly's  company  (1974); 
Starred  in  Bdo'viood  Folkt,  Peaeeful  Yallty,  A  Poor 
Relation,  A  Backelar'e  Romanet,  and  The  lion.  John 
Ortyeby. 
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BUTBDABL  {roWdavKl),  JACOB  <1628-1882).  A 
famous  Dutch  landscape  painter;  bom  and  died  at 
Haarlem.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known.  His 
best  pictures,  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Paris,  etc.,  disptsy  a  fine  poetic  spirit. 

BTDBB.  AIAEBT  FZNEHAM  (1847-  ).  An 
American  painter;  bom  In  New  Bedford,  Uaas.  Hia 
"Lowlands  near  Hi^bridge,"  "Forest  of  Arden," 
"TenqieBt,"  "Macbeth,"  ^'Siegfried,"  and  "Flying 
I>utdimBn"  are  hia  best  works. 

SAFOKOFF,  VASHJ  DE  (1652-  ).  A  Russian 
conductor;  bom  at  Istchorj^  in  the  Caucasus;  studied 
at  St.  Petersburg  under  Zaremba,  Lioschetitzky,  and 
Brasein;  taught  Uiere  and  at  Moscow;  directed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Berlin  for  years;  led  one  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  concerts  in  New  York  (1905) 
•nd  again  In  1906,  when  he  was  appointed  aonductor 
of  tha  Bociety. 

SAZHT-OAU'DENS,  AVGUSTUS  (1848-1907).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland;  came  to 
the  United  States  in  infancy.  In  1871,  while  in  Rome, 
he  produced  bis  first  figure,  "Hiawatha."  He  re- 
tnmed  to  the  United  States  in  1873.  He  designed  the 
Medal  of  Award  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  a 
number  of  presentation  medals  authorized  by  Congress. 
His  "Diana"  on  the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden; 
"Parragut"  In  Madison  Square,  "Peter  Cooper,"  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Soerman,  all  in  New  York; 
"Lincoln"  and  "John  A.  Logan"  in  Chicago:  "Col, 
Shaw"  in  Boston;  "Deacon  Chapin"  in  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  his  relief  panel  of  Bobert  Loula  Bteranaon,  ana 
"Qrlef"  in  Rock  Oreek  CJemetory  at  Waahington  are 
his  chief  works. 
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SAim-SAEHS    (ean  •on').  0HABLB8  OAMXLIA 

(1835-  >.  A  French  musicianj  bom  in  Paiia;  for 
19  years  organist  of  the  Madeleine ;  composer  of  a 
number  of  operas  indifferently  succetafnl.  and  «f  mnch 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  of  •  muterly  kind;  la 
held  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pianista  utd  atianiito; 
visited  the  United  States  in  1906. 


Boston  Common. 

SAL'OMOM,  JORAHN  FETBB  (1745-iei5).  A 
German  ▼iolinist  and  composer;  hom  at  Bonn;  went 
to  London,  and  is  remembered  for  the  great  stimulus 
he  gave  to  musical  culture;  composed  songs,  glee%  violin 
pieces,  Mc.;  buried  in  Weatminster  Abbey. 

SALTUa  (.ealve-nte),  TOlfMASO  (1829-  ). 
An  Italian  tra^ian;  born  in  MUan.  In  1849  ho 
won  (Teat  diatmctlon  in  the  reTolntionary  war.  He 
scored  success  in  Bmasels  and  Madrid;  visited  the 
United  States  In  1878  and  England  in  1875.  After 
another  visit  to  the  Unit«d  States  In  1880,  and  to  Great 
Britain  in  18S4,  he  retired  from  the  stage  to  enjoy  a 
life  of  leisure  in  bis  villa  near  Florenc*  (1890).  Among 
hia  rfiles  were  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Othello,  me  Wdinie  parts 
in  Racine's  snd  Corneflle's  plsya,  ot  Tottialra'a  bUre, 
and  Alfleri's  Merope  and  Savt, 

SANDERSON,  SIBTL  (1865-1908).  An  American 
soprano;  born  in  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  stndied  In  Paris 
under  Massenet,  SbrigUa,  and  Mardieai;  mado  her 
d«but  at  The  Hague  in  J^fnon  (1888);  driUed 
Massenet  for  her  appearance  in  Paris  in  hia  St^ar- 
monde  and  Thaxa  (1880).  Saint-Safins  wrote  PfttyM 
for  her  (1898);  sang  Manon,  Juliette,  and  MiduBIa  Sa 
the  Hetropolitan  Opera  Houae  la  New  York  In  1894 
and  in  1898;  married  Antonio  Terry,  a  Cuban,  in 
1897. 

8ANDHAM,  HEKBT  (1842-  ).  A  Canadian 
painter;  hom  in  Montreal;  studied  under  J.  A.  Eraser 
and  in  Paris;  lived  for  a  time  in  Boston,  Mass.,  then 
settled  in  Toronto  (1890).  His  "Battle  of  Lexington," 
"Fonnding^f  Manrland,"  and  portrait  of  Sir  John  A. 
lfd>onald  are  hia  chiat  works. 

SABA8ATE,  PABLO  KABTIH  HEXITON  (1S44- 
1908).  A  Spanish  Ttollnlst;  bom  at  Pamfdeaa; 
studied  In  Paris  and  becsmo  ona  of  the  great  artista 
of  his  time:  first  appeared  in  London  at  the  Crysta] 
Crystal  Palace  in  1861;  played  in  America  witk  Ko^toe 
d' Albert  in  1889. 

SABQENT,  JOHN  SINaEB  (1856-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican portrait  painter;  bom  of  American  parenta  in 
Florence,  Italy;  studied  there  and  with  Gsrolua  Duran 
in  Paris.  He  settled  in  London  in  1884,  making  oeea- 
sional  visits  to  America.  He  is  the  most  distingnished 
of  American  portrait  painters.  The  list  of  his  excellent 
works  is  a  long  one  and  Includes  portraits  of  leading 
Americana,  the  "Pageant  of  Religions"  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  some  idealistie  works.  He  has 
been  vlde^  honored  abAiad  and  waa  avaidad  tha 
Grand  Prise  at  St.  Lonia  In  1904. 

SABTAIK,  JOHN  (1808-1897).  An  American  art- 
ist; bom  in  London,  England:  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1880  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
meizotfnt  engraving.  He  was  the  antbor  of  a  large 
number  of  engravings  for  book  illustration,  and  en- 
graved many  historical  paintinga;  designed  tha  monn- 
ment  to  Washington  and  Lafayette  In  Honimient  Ceme- 
tery. Philadelphia,  and  publlahed  Interntiac  pananal 
remlnlscencea. 
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SABTJJV,  WILZJAM  (1S48-  ).  Born  in  PhlU- 
delfdtU,  F».;  aoa  of  John  Sartein;  tlndied  under 
Bonnat  In  Ptria;  Itrtt  picture  «xliibit«d  it  Royal  Aead- 
tmj  in  London  (1875).  Hit  "Lncin,"  "An  Arab 
Oai<,"  "Nardiraa"  in  Smith  Collm,  "In  tha  Hack- 
entack  Vall^,"  "Th«  End  of  I>a7t  and  "Tbo  Sud- 
dsn  Shower''  are  notable. 


Head  or  Ezkkibl.   Bt  Saboikt. 
Id  the  BostoD  Public  Library. 

SOHUBEBT,  FBAVZ  PETEB  (17B7-1828).  An 
Austrian  compoaer;  born  la  Vienna.  The  number  and 
variety  of  his  compositions  are  extraordinary.  The  most 
admir«d  are  his  aonga,  and  among  them  '  'The  Erl- 
Kinc"  and  "Ave  Uaria"  are  perhaps  the  beat  Icnown; 
bat  he  wrote  also  operas,  sonatas,  aympboniee,  over- 
tores,  cantataa,  sis  maases,  etc  Schubert  spent  almost 
hia  whole  life  at  Vienna. 

SOHUMAIIH,  BOBBBT  (1810-1856).  A  German 
musical  compoaer;  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony.  In  the 
year  following  hia  marriage  he  published  nearly  140 
Bonga,  many  on  Heine's  wordi.  He  then  commenced 
hia  great  aeries  of  orcheatral  works,  hia  aymphony  in 
B  flat  being  first  performed  at  the  close  of  1841. 
Under  atress  of  work,  however,  hia  reason  failed  him, 
and  after  an  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  1854  he  was 
owflned  in  a  lunatic  avium,  where  he  died. 

SCHOMAim-HBnnL  BBKB8TX1IB  (1861-  ). 
A  Oermao  contralto;  bom  at  Lieben;  atudied  with 
ICarietU  von  Ledalr  at  OraU;  made  her  d^hnt  at 
Dresden  (1878);  sang  at  Baireuth  (1896);  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1898  and  atuined  to  great  popa- 
larity  in  both  opera  and  concert  singing. 

800TT.  JXrZJAN  (1846-1901).  An  American  battle 
painter;  bom  in  Johnson,  Vt. ;  studied  in  New  York 
and  with  Leutie.  His  works  are  chiefly  scenes  from 
the  Civil  War  and  Include  "Bear  Guard  at  White  Oak 
Swamp"  (in  the  Union  League  Olub  at  New  York), 
"Capture  of  Andrj,"  and  "In  the  Ciorafleld  at 
Antietam." 

SEZDIk  ANTOV  (1850-1898).  An  Hungarian  mn- 
aiosl  conductor;  bom  in  Budapest;  studied  at  Leipiig; 
ehomi  master  at  Vienna  (1870);  Wagner's  secretary 
(1878)  and  assisted  with  the  production  of  the  Nib*- 
lune*n  Triloffv  at  Baireuth  (1876)  ;  conductor  at 
Bremen  (1888-1885) ;  conductor  of  Wagner  acores  in 
Europe  for  several  years ;  aucceeded  Lrapold  Damroach 
at  the  Uetropolitan  Opera  House  In  New  York  (1885- 
1891)  and  there  produced  for  the  first  time  in  America 
TritUm  und  Jaotdt,  Sieg fried.  Die  OStUrdAmrMrung, 
and  Z)is  Jf«M«r«<n^r;  led  the  Philharmonic  Orcbeatra 
for  aereral  years ;  conducted  at  Baireuth  In  1886  and 
la  1897.  He  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Wag- 
nerian leadere. 

8SMBBI0H,  UABOELLA  (1858-  ).  A  Polish 
soprano  singer;  born  at  Wianiowczyk;  studied  with 
Wilhelm  Stengel,  whom  she  married  afterward,  and  with 
Epstein  and  Kokitanskf ;  made  her  d6but  in  Athens  in 
/  Puritani  (1877);  sang  in  Europe  and  America  for 
10  yeara.  After  1900  she  sang  for  several  seasons  In 
New  York.  Among  her  notable  parts  are  Boslna  In  the 
Bmrb^r  of  SvtiXU,  Nortna  in  Do*  PutquaU,  Lucia, 
Martha,  and  Leonora  in  It  (ravstore. 

BEWBLL,  BOBEBT  TAN  V0B8T  (1860-  ). 
An  American  painter;  born  in  New  York;  studied  in 
Paris  under  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger  ( 1883-1887)  ; 
won  the  first  Hallgarten  priie  at  the  National  Academy 
(1888) ;  elected  A.  N.  A.  In  1902.  Hia  chief  mural 
work  la  "Tlie  Story  of  Paycbe"  in  the  St.  Regie  Hotel 


in  New  York  and  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrima"  In  lha 
residence  of  George  Gould  at  Lakewood,  N,  J. 

SHESWOOD,  BOSSTA  EMHBTT  (1857-  ).  An 
American  artiat  and  illuatrator ;  born  in  New  York; 
studied  under  William  M.  Chase  and  at  the  Julian 
Academy  at  Paris;  did  some  decorations  for  the 
Woman's  Building  at  Bnffalo  In  1901  and  at  St.  Lonla 
in  1904;  haa  reedvad  medals  In  recognition  of  much 
good  work. 

SHBBWOOS,  WILLIAM  HALL  (1854-  l-  An 
American  teacher,  composer,  and  pianist;  bom  in 
Lyons,  N.  Y.-,  studied  under  William  Mason  in  New 
York  and  In  Europe  under  Kuliak,  Deppe,  and  Liaat; 
did  concert  work  in  Germany  (1882-1384);  Uught  in 
the  New  England  Conaervatory  (1885);  bead  of  the 
piano  department  of  the  Chicago  Conservatory  (1889- 
1899);  establiahed  the  Sherwood  Piano  School;  wrote 
a  Sehtno-Capriet,  a  Oypty  Dane*,  and  many  other 
pieces. 

SHZBLD,  WILLIAM  (1748-1829).  An  English  mu- 
aical  composer;  born  in  Swalwell,  Durham;  wrote  "The 
Ploughboy"  and  "The  Wolf,"  and  ia  aaid  to  have 
composed  the  air  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  "Comia' 
through  the  Rye." 

SHIBLAW,  WALTER  (1888-  ).  An  American 
painter;  born  In  Paisley,  Scotland;  came  with  his 
parents  to  Chicago  in  1840;  went  to  Munich  (1870); 
teacher  in  the  Art  Students'  League  In  New  York 
(1876);  first  preaident  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  (1878);  elected  N.  A.  in  1888.  His  noUble 
works  Include  "Tuning  the  Bell,"  "Sheep  Shearingin 
the  Bavarian  Mountaina,"  "The  Ooose  Girl,"  "The 
Marble  Quarry,"  "A  Street  Scene  In  firitUny,"  "Roll- 
ing Steel  Platea,"  "Emptying  the  Crucible,"  many 
designs  for  stained  glaaa,  and  some  mural  decoratlona. 


Hadonma  AMD  Child.  Bt  Sichkl. 

SZOBEL,  HATHANABL   (1844-       ).    A  Cterman 

Sainter;  born  In  MenU;  atudied  with  Schrader  at 
eriin  and  at  Rome  and  Paris.  Among  hia  worka  are 
"Philip  the  Generous  at  his  Wife's  Tomb"  and 
"Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary  Stuart." 

BIDDOHS,  SABAH  (1755-1881).  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  English  tragediennes;  born  at  Brecon,  in 
South  Wales.  She  belonged  to  the  Kemble  family,  noted 
as  actora;  played  with  Oarrick's  company  (1775). 
Her  chief  rAlee  were  Enphraaia,  Zara,  Jane  Shor^ 
Belvidera,  Caliata,  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Katharine, 
Constance.  Portia,  Isabella,  Deademona,  Imogen,  Hermi- 
one,  and  Volumnla. 

8ION0BELLX,  LVOA  (1441-152S).  An  Italian 
painter;  bora  at  Cortona;  taught  Michelangelo;  worked 
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on  the  freicoes  of  San  Trincesco  at  Amu,  In  Perufi* 
Cathfldrftl,  at  Volterra,  at  Monte  Oliveto,  and  at  the 
Orrieto  Cathedral.  His  paintings  in  the  Vatican  were 
detUvjred  to  make  war  foi"  thow  of  Raphael. 

SDmOirs.  SDWABD  BKESBOir  (18B8-  ). 
AO  American  painter;  bom  at  Concord,  Ifau.;  was 
ffradaated  at  Harvard  (1874);  atodied  under  Lefebvre 
and  Boulanger  in  Paris;  did  part  of  the  decorationa 
of  the  Columbian  Expoaition  buitdinga  (1808)  and 
murftl  work  on  courthonaea  and  Isadinc  hotelt  in  New 
York  ftad  on  the  OongrMdonal  Lfltnrjr. 


0 
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SnCHOMS,  FSAHEXIH  (1888-  ).  An  Ameri- 
cas aoulptor;  born  in  Webiter,  Me.;  was  graduated  at 
Bates  CoUere  (1861);  made  medallion  portraits  of 
F^ragut,  Porter,  Grant,  Meade,  Sheridan,  Thomas, 
Sherman,  and  Hooker;  went  to  lire  in  Rome  in  1866; 
made  statues  of  Roger  Williams,  Govern  or  Pierpont, 
Lopgfellow,  General  Logan,  the  statue  of  Grant  for  the 
O.  A.  R.  memorial  in  the  rotunds  of  tha  National 
Capitol,  "Paris  and  Heten,"  and  "Grief  and  Hlatoir" 
on  the  Peace  Monument  at  Washington. 

SEIHHIiS,  OTZS  (1858-  >.  An  American  ac- 
tor; born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  began  acting  at  the 
Philadelphia  Lyceum  in  1B77;  engaged  bjr  Booth  in 
1880;  leading  man  with  Ume.  Mo^eaka  (1892  1895). 

8HABT,  HEHBT  <181S-18T9).  An  Engllih  com- 
poser and  otvanist;  born  in  London;  wrota  the  opera 
Bertha,  or  the  Onome  of  Hartzburg,  the  cantata  The 
Bride  of  I>unkerron,  seversl  anthems,  manf  part  songs, 
and  several  bighljr  valued  compositions  for  the  organ. 

SKEDLET,  WILLIAM  THOMAS  (1858-  ).  An 
American  painter  and  illustrator;  born  in  Chester,  Pa.; 
•tndied  in  Philadelphia  and  under  J.  P.  Laurens  in 
Paris;  aettled  in  New  York  in  1880  and  did  much 
work  for  Harper' »  and  other  magaslnea;  elected  N.  A. 
in  1S05.  His  works  include  a  number  of  portraits, 
that  of  "Ruth"  being  exhibited  in  1906. 

SUETANA,  FBZEDSIOH  (1831-1884).  A  Bohe- 
mian pianist  and  composer;  born  at  Leitomlscbl;  a 
pupil  of  Lisst;  conductor  of  several  societies;  opened  a 
school  of  music  at  Prague  and  taught  Dvorik;  a 
brilliant  pianist. 

pMTT.T.TT!,  aEOBGE  BEHBT  ( 1 840-  ) .  An 
American  painter;  horn  in  New  York;  studied  under 
James  Hart  and  in  Europe.  Among  his  works  are 
'  "The  Merrimac  River"  in  the  Boston  Art  Club,  "Light 
and  Shadow  Along  the  Shore"  in  the  Union  League 
Club  at  Philadelphia,  "Boats  of  Venice,"  "Ohtucesttir 
Harbor,"  "A  Grey  Day,"  "Vineyard  Sound,"  and 
"At  NarraganMU' ' ;  alected  N.  A.  in  1882. 


HWTT.LTB,  JAMES  DATID  (1888-1909).  An  Amer- 
ican painter;  bom  in  New  York;  studied  in  Europe 
(1862);  elected  N.  A.  in  1876.  His  recent  works 
include  "A  Pool  in  the  Woods"  and  "The  River's 
Source." 

SMIBKB,  8ZB  BOBBBT  (1761-1867).  An  EngliA 
architect ;  bom  ia  London ;  designed  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Hint  at  Tower  EilL  the  Post  Offloe  in  Lon- 
don, the  Britiali  Huseum,  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
London  Cnstomhouse,  Carlton  Club,  aAd  Union  <9nb: 
elected  B.  A.  in  1811. 

SOHTAO.  KBHBIBTTB,  OOUITTESS  BOSS!  (ISM- 
1854).  A  German  singer;  born  in  Kobleni;  appeand 
with  great  success  In  European  capitals;  marnea  Count 
Rossi  in  1828  and  retired  in  1830 ;  reappeared  in 
1849;  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1853. 

80THEBK,  EDWARD  ASKEW  (1826-1881).  An 
English -American  comedian;  made  his  mark  in  Tom 
Tsylor's  Ovr  American  Coutin.  sppesring  thousanda 
of  times  In  America  and  England;  scored  great  suc- 
cesses as  David  Qarrick  and  Lord  Dundreary.  His 
son.  EDWABD  HUGH  (1859-  ).  is  now  appearing 
with  Julia  Martowe  in  Shakespesrean  r51es. 

SOn'SA,  JOHN  PHILIP  (1856-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can musician;  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
band  leader  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  (1880- 
1892),  and  in  the  latter  year  organised  the  famous 
Souaa  Band,  which  gave  concerts  in  England,  Franco, 
and  Germany,  and  aB  over  the  United  States.  He  kas 
composed  numerous  songs,  waltsea,  operas,  and  orches- 
tral suites,  but  is  best  known  from  his  marches,  whidi 
have  been  republiahed  throughout  Europe.  His  Waek- 
tngton  Pot,  lAberty  Belt,  The  Start  and  Stripes  For- 
ever,  and  his  operettas  El  Capitdn,  The  Charlatan,  and 
The  Bride  Elect  are  very  popular. 

SPOHB,  LUDWIO  (1784-1859).  A  German  com- 
poser and  violinist;  bora  in  Brunswick;  produced  both 
operas  and  oratorios,  Fauet  among  the  former,  the  Laist 
Judirment  and  the  Fall  of  Babylon  among  the  latter. 

6QTJAB0I0HE,  FBANGE800  (1394-1474).  An 
Italian  painter;  bom  at  Padua;  founded  one  of  the 
first  Italian  academies  of  art,  and  known  an  the  "father 
of  Italian  painting";  taught  Mantegna;  best  known  by 

his  altarpiece  at  Padua. 

STAINEB>  JACOB  (1621-1683).  An  Austrian  vio- 
lin maker;  born  near  Innsbmck;  founder  of  the  Ty- 
roleae  achoiol  of  vioUa  makers. 

8TAINEB,  SIB  JOHN  (1840-1901).  An  En^iah 
composer  and  oigaaist;  bom  ia  London;  organin  of 
St.  Paul's  (1878-1888){  professor  of  music  at  Oxford 
(1889);  wrote  two  eaatataa.  The  Daughter  of  Jairms 
and  ifary  ifairdaJen;  an  oratorio,  The  Craei/ixton;  and 
a  Treatiee  on  Hannony. 

STANFOBD,  SIB  OHABLES  VILLIBBS  (1852- 
).  An  Irish  composer;  bom  in  Dublin:  organist 
of  Trinity  College  (1872);  profeasor  at  lae  Boyal 
College  (1882)  and  at  Oandhridge  Univeraity  (1887). 
His  work  is  varied  and  he  stands  ia  tha  front  rank  of 
British  composers. 

8TEELL,  SIB  JOHN  (1804-1891).  A  Scottish 
sculptor;  born  at  Aberdeen;  studied  in  Rome;  modeled 
"Alexander  Taming  Bucephalus,"  the  statue  of  Scott 
on  Scott's  Monument,  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  statue 
of  Wellington,  and  the  Albert  Memorial,  all  In  Edin- 
burgh. His  "Sir  Walter  Scott"  and  "Robert  Bums" 
are  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

STBBN,  JAN  <,1626.1679).  A  Dutch  paiatw:  bom 
in  Leyden :  studied  under  Knupf er,  Adriaen  von  Ostade, 
and  Van  Qoyen;  known  as  the  "MolUra  of  painting." 

STEELING,  ANTOINETTE  (1850-1904).  An  Amer- 
ican contralto;  bom  st  Sterlingvllle,  N.  Y.;  studied  with 
Abella  in  New  York  and  In  Europe  with  Mme.  Marcheai 
and  Garcia;  sang  for  a  time  in  Beecher's  church  in 
Brooklyn;  settled  in  London  (1878).  Sullivan  vrrote 
for  her  "The  Lost  Chord"  and  Bamaby,  "When  the 
Tide  Comes  In." 

8TEBNBEBO,  OONSTANTIN  (1852-  ).  A  Bn»- 
slan-Amerlcan  pianist;  bora  at  Bt.  Peterabnrg;  studied 
under  Moscheles,  Reinecke,  Hauptmann,  Kullak,  and 
Dora;  came  to  America  in  1880:  taugbt  In  New  York, 
in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  esUbUsbed  Uu  Staxabarg  Sekotd  of 
Music  la  Philadelphia  In  1800. 

STILLMAN,  WILLIAM  JAMBS  (1838-1901).  An 
American  painter  and  author;  bora  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.;  studied  under  (%urch  Mid  in  London,  vhm  b« 
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WMM  Inllneneed  bf  Tnner  and  Buktn;  painted  in  New 

York  aotil  1861,  when  h»  wm  made  consul  at  Borne, 
and  at  Crete  in  1865;  a  friend  of  Lowell,  LongfeUow, 
Holmea,  and  AfBUii;  wrote  Tht  AcropolU  of  AtKent, 
The  Cretan  InMvrreetUm,  The  Old  Rome  and  the  Jfew, 
Franeeeeo  Critpi,  and  AtUobioffraphy  of  a  Journaiiet, 

STOAT,  WILLIAM  WETMOBE  (1819-1895).  An 
American  sculptor  and  poet;  born  in  Salem,  Uau. ;  was 

Eadnated  at  Harvard  (1838)  and  at  the  Law  School 
1840;  practieed  until  1845;  went  to  Borne  and 
opened  a  studio  ^1848),  where  he  completed  the  atatae 
of  his  father,  which  is  in  the  Uount  Auburn  Cemetery 
at  CambridKc,  Uaas.    Amoni  bia  aculpturea  are  "Oleo- 

Eatra,"  "Libyan  Sibyl,"  '^'Delilah,"  "Jamsalea  in 
er  Desolation,"  "Semiramls";  atatne  of  George  Pea- 
bodr  in  London,  Edward  Everett  in  Boston  Publie 
Garden,  Professor  Henry  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Francis  Bcott  Key  Monument  in  OoldeA  Gate 
Park  at  San  Francisco.  Taft  says  that  "Story's  art 
came  at  the  right  time,  and  had  its  very  powerful  Infln* 
ence  in  interesting  a  large  pablie." 

«TBADIVAB%      AHTOHIO  (8TRASIVABIU8) 

(1044-1787).  An  Italian  violin  maker;  born  in  Cre- 
mona. It  was  ha  who  settled  the  typical  pattern  of  the 
Cremona  violin,  and  his  lastmmenta,  for  tone  and 
flniali,  have  never  yet  been  excelled.  Though  he  sold 
hia  vlcdint  for  $30,  one  recently  realised  915,000  and 
one  of  hli  'eellof,  f20,000. 


Stdabt's  Pobtrait  or  WASHmoTOii. 
Boston  Art  Museum. 

STBAmW,  JOHAHN  (1804-1849).  An  Austrian 
Gompoaer;  bom  at  Vienna;  formed  his  own  orchestra 
and  made  ■ueeesaful  tours  of  Europe  (183S);  wrote 
152  wattaa^  which  did  much  to  raise  this  form  of 
music. 

STBAirSS,  JORANH  (1825-1699).  AA  Austrian 
musician;  bom  in  Vienna.  After  eomposing  dance 
musio  ior  many  years  lie  undertook  an  operetta,  in- 
dign,  whidt  was  produced  In  1871  and  met  with 
Instantansoua  auceeas.  Subsequently  he  produced  The 
Fortj/  TMevee,  CoffHoHro,  The  Gypsy  Bmpn,  etc,  and 
numerous  waltses,  the  bm  known  bdns'TAe  BrawU/ni 
Blue  Danttbe. 

SnAVaS,  BIGHABD  (ISOd*  ).  A  German 
eompoaer  and  conductor;  bom  at  ICunich:  director  at 
Helnlnnn;  aeeond  conductor  at  Munich  i^S^d) ;  first 
conductor  at  Berlin  (1898);  visited  the  United  States 
and  conducted  several  of  his  own  comp<w)tions  (1005). 
Since  the  death  of  Brahms  he  is  the  most  noted  of  living 
German  masiclans;  wrote  Sifmphonia  DomeeHea,  several 
symphonic  poems,  over  SO  extremely  popular  songs,  and 
the  operas  Ountram,  FetterejMt,  aotome  (to  OBcar 
Wilde's  text),  and  EUktra. 


STUAXT,  OILBEBT  OHABUI  (1765-1826).  An 
American  painter;  bom  in  Nairanasett,  B.  I.  In 
1775  he  made  bia  way  to  London,  w&era  he  lad  for  two 
years  a  Bohemian  life.  Upon  his  talent  being  recMC- 
niied  ha  became  a  fashionable  portrait  painter,  fit 
1792  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  painted  por- 
traite  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  John  Aduns, 
and  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  period. 

STUBQIS,  BU88ELL  (ISSG-IOOO).  An  American 
architect  and  writer  on  art  and  architecture;  Imra  at 
Baltimore,  Hd. ;  studied  in  New  York  snd  in  Europe; 
designed  several  of  the  Yale  buildings  and  the  Flower 
Hospital  in  New  York;  professor  of  ardiitectnre  and  of 
the  arte  of  design  at  the  College  of  the  Olty  of  New 
York  (1878-1880);  edited  the' valuable  Dictionary  of 
Architeeture  and  wrote  How  to  Judge  ArehUeoture,  The 
AppreeiaOo^  of  Sevtpture,  The  Appreciation  of  PiHwee, 
and  A  Hittory  of  ArehUeeture. 

nrUJVAK,  SIB  ABTHUB  BBTWUB  (1842- 
1900).  An  English  musical  composer;  bom  in  Lon- 
don; wrote  the  music  for  The  Tempeet,  the  dramatie 
work  Cox  and  Box,  and  the  grand  opera  Ivankee;  with 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  Theapie,  Trial  by  Jvrji,  B.  U.  8.  Pina- 
fore, Piratee  of  Penganee,  Patienee,  lolanthe,  Mikado, 
Yeomen  of  the  Ouard,  Oondotiere,  Utopia  Ltd.,  oratorios, 
eantetaa,  anthems,  part  aongs,  hymns,  tunes,  and  songs. 

SULLT,  TBOMAS  (1783-18T2).  An  American 
portrait  painter;  bom  in  Lincolnahlre,  Enriand;  brought 
by  hia  parenta  to  (Aarleston,  8.  0.,  in  1792 :  studied  in 
London  under  Benjamin  West:  settled  in  Pblladelpbia 
in  1812.  Stephen  Girard  built  a  home  for  him  in 
1825;  visited  London  in  1837  and  painted  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Victoria.  His  portraits  include  those  of 
George  Frederick  Cooke  as  Richard  III.,  Dr.  Rush  and 
Dr.  Coatee,  Commodore  Decatur,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Charles  Kemble,  Rembrandt  Pesle,  Andrew  Jackson, 
William  Gynn,  and  the  portrait  of  himself  which  is  in 
the  Metropolitan  Muaeum  at  New  York. 

SUFPE,  TBAKB  VON  (1820-1895).  An  Auitrian 
eompoaer;  bora  at  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia ;  musical  director 
at  Vienna.  Among  his  operas  are  Fatinitsa,  Boceaeoio, 
and  the  overture  to  Poet  and  Peaeant  {Diehter  una 
Baver) . 

SVBKDSEK,  JOHAH  SBVEBIN  (1840-  ).  A 
Norwegian  musical  composer;  bom  at  Christiania;  con- 
ductor there  and  at  Copenhagen;  wrote  a  symphony, 
chamber  music,  concertos,  and  songs.  Hia  Bomanee  for 
violin  is  especially  fine. 

TAFT,  LOBADO  (I860-  ).  An  American  sculp- 
tor; bora  at  Elmwood,  111.;  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  (1879);  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  (1880-1883)  and  won  the  at«Ii«r 
prise;  instructor  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  (1886); 
lecturer  in  University  Extension  Courses;  sculptor  of 
the  statues  of  Schuyler  Colfax  at  Indianapolis  and  of 
Grant  st  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas;  won  a  silver  medal 
at  Buffalo  in  1901  and  st  St.  Louia  in  1904;  wrote 
Butorif  of  Ameriean  Sculpture, 

TAIT.  JOHN  BOBINSOH  (1834-1909).  An  Amer- 
can  painter;  bora  in  Cincinnati;  studied  at  Florence, 
DUsseldorf,  and  Munich ;  art  critic  on  the  New  York 
Xail  and  Exprtee.  His  psintings  are  chiefly  scenes  in 
the  Bavarian  Tyrol;  wrote  furopean  ZAfe,  Legend,  and 
LandHeape  and  a  book  of  poems,  Dole*  far  JITIente. 

TAUCA,  FBAH00X8  JOSEPH  (1768-1826).  A  fa- 
mous French  tragedian;  bora  in  Paris.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  the  foremost  actor  at  the  Th£itn  de 
la  B^publique,  and  subsequently  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
Napoleon.  His  notable  carriage  and  matchleas  eloentttm 
enabled  bim  to  play  with  great  dignity  sudt  ehwacten 
as  Othello,  Nero,  Orestes,  and  Leicester. 

TAITHES,  HENBY  OSSAWA  (1859-  ).  An 
American  Minter;  bora  in  Pitteburg,  Pa.;  studied  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  Paris  under  lianrens  and  Oonstent. 
His  works  are  in  the  Luxembourg,  at  the  Canegle 
Institute  In  Pitteburg,  and  In  Philadelphia.  His  "Le 
Pilerin  d'Emmans,''  and  "Le  retour  de  la  sainte 
fkmme' '  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1906. 

TABBELL,  EDinnn>  0.  (1862.       ).    An  Amerl 
can  painter;  bora  at  West  Oroton,  Haas.;  atndied 
Boston  and  at  Paris  under  Boulanger  and  Lef< 
won  several  medals  and  prises  In  America  and 
His  works  are  principally  outdoor,  innlit  scenea 
grace  and  vigor. 

WILUAK    USD    (1854-  ). 
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in  BiMtoii,  N«w  Tork,  *nd  at  Paria  under  BovUngar 
and  Lefnrre;  lllnttrated  8»lection»  from  LongftUow, 
Tk»  CiiUury  in  Ntw  Englani,  and  Th»  Pioneer  Wttt. 

TBXZEBS,  DATIS,  THE  BLDEB(1682-ie49).  An 
•minant  Dijtch  painter.  Hia  "I>ntdi  Kitchan"  and 
"TonpUtion  of  St.  Anthony"  an  in  the  Uatropolitan 
Knaaam  of  New  Tork. 


KVAHOKLIKC.    BT  W.  L.  TaTLOR. 


Ellkh  Tbbbt  as  Portia.  By  Uillais. 

TSnBBS.  DAVID,  THE  TOUHGEB  (1610-1690). 
Son  of  the  preceding.  He  excelled  his  father.  His 
"Marriage  Festival"  and  "Judilh"  are  in  the  Metro- 
politan ilns4-iini  of  New  York,  and  his  "Parable  of  the 
Laborar,"  "Incantation  Scene."  "Village  Pete,"  and 
otbsra  are  in  the  New  York  Historical  8ocietj>'s  rooms. 

TBMKIEL,  SIS  JOHK  (1820).  An  English  artist 
and  cartoonist;  bom  in  London;  associated  with  PuncA 
(1852-1901).  His  best  work  is,  perhapa,  his  illus- 
trations of  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  in  TFendarland  and 
Ihrimffh  tlu  Looking  Olosa. 


TBBBT.  BUfir  AXMIA.  (18d8-  ).  An  Bnc- 
liab  actress;  bom  in  Corentiy;  made  her  fiiat  appaar- 
ance  on  the  stage  daring  Oharlea  Kean's  Bkakeapaaraan 
revirata  in  1B56.  In  1964  ahe  married  and  left  tine 
stage,  but  reappeared  again  in  October,  1867,  She 
accompanied  Henry  Irring  on  hia  nnmerous  American 
toars,  playing  with  unprecedented  sneeess  all  over  the 
United  States.     In  1910.  is  lerluring  on  dramatic  art. 


CARtTAa,  OB  Ghakitv.   By  Thayxr. 
Is  the  Boston  Mnseum  of  Fine  Art*. 

THALBBBO  (taWburg) ,  SiaiSMUHD  (1612-1871). 
A  celebrated  German  pianist;  born  at  Genera;  took 
raok  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  the  age. 
Ha  waa  in  the  United  Btatea  (1856-1868)  and  mada 
tours  of  the  principal  cities. 

TEATBB,  ABBOTT  HEHDEBSON  (1849-  >. 
An  American  painter;  born  in  Boston,  Uass. ;  studied 
in  Paris  under  Gf-rdme.  Among  his  beat  known  worka 
are  "Corps  Ai\6,"  "The  Virgin,"  "The  Vlifln  En- 
throned," and  "Caritas"  In  the  Botton  HnaauB; 
elected  N.  A.  in  1901. 

THOMAS,  AMBSOISB  or  OHABLES  LOUIS  AX- 
BBOISE  (1811-1896).  A  French  composer;  bom  in 
Meti;  studied  under  Zimmermann,  Kalkbrenner,  Donr- 
len,  Barbcrean,  and  Le  Suenr.  Hia  masterpiece  ia 
ilignon,  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  French 
composers. 

THOHAS,  THEODORE  (1835  1905).  A  German- 
American  conductor;  born  at  Esens,  East  Friesland; 
settled  in  New  York  in  1845;  first  violin  at  the  Jenny 
Lind  concerts  (1851) ;  traveled  for  sereral  years  aa 
violinist  with  Jenny  Lind,  Grisi,  Sontag,  Hario,  and 
others :  formed  an  orchestra  ( 1864 )  ;  president  of  the 
new  Gollcfre  of  Uusic  in  Cincinnati  (1878);  eondnctor 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  (1885); 
leader  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  ( 1888 ) .  America 
teamed  through  his  efforts  to  know  the  worka  of 
Wagner,  Berlioi,  Rubinstein,  and  Lisst;  and  tha  Wagner 
festival  which  he  conducted  in  New  York  In  1681  made 
the  establishment  of  a  German  opera  in  titat  dty 
possible  a  few  years  later. 

THOMPSON,  DENHAN  (1833-  ).  An  American 
actor;  bom  near  Girard,  Pa.;  appeared  first  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  1852;  went  into  buainess,  but  resumed  tlia 
stage  in  1871;  wrote  Jothua  WhUeomb  and  acted  in  it 
until  1886;  then  wrote  The  Old  Homeetemd,  with 
Joshua  Whitcomb  aa  the  cliief  character,  wliicli  in  1910 
is  still  popular. 

THOMPSON,  LAUHT  (1833-1894).  An  American 
sculptor;  bom  at  Abbeylaix,  In  Indand;  brought  to 
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Albany,  N.  In  1847;  elected  N.  A.  in  1862.  Hla 
coloaul  "Napoleon"  in  the  Uetropolltan  Mnaettm  in 
New  York,  bit  bust  of  "Edwin  Booth,"  the  itfttuo  of 
John  Sedswick  at  Weat  Point,  nnd  of  Preddent  Pienon 
ftt  Tab  OoDese  «re  hli  chief  works. 


HOBMINO.    By  T80BWAU>8». 


THOBNTOBOFT,  W.  HAUO  (1850-  }.  An 
English  Bculptor;  born  in  London;  elected  B.  A.  in 
188B.  His  chief  works  are  his  statue  of  "General 
Gordon,"  "Cromwell,"  "The  Stanlejr  Memorial," 
"King  Alfred,"  "The  Mower,"  and  "Oladstona." 

THOB'WALOBEV.  BEBTEL  (1770-1844).  An  em- 
inent Danish  scnlptor;  bom  near  CopenhaEen;  the  son 
of  a  poor  Icelander;  studied  in  Borne,  where  CanoTS 
anconraged  bim,  and  a  fine  statoe  of  Jason  established 
hia  reputation;  executed  a  colossal  group  of  "Christ, 
the  Consoler,"  "The  Twelve  Apostles,"  "St.  John 
Preaching  In  the  WilderneBs, "  and  other  religious  snb- 
Jeets,  besides  statues  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  the 
celebrated  reliefs  "Night"  and  "Morning";  bequeathed 
to  his  conntTT  bis  large  fortune  and  nearly  800  of  his 
wotki,  now  u  the  Tborwaldsen  Museum,  Oopenhagea. 

THUBSBT,  vtntk  (1857-  ).  An  Americsn 
soprano;    born    in    Brooklyn,   K.   T.;    studied  under 


NiOHT.  By  Thokwaldsen. 


ErranI  In  New  York  and  Lamperti  in  Milan;  aang  for 
years  in  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York;  made  a 
tour  of  Europe  in  1880  undpr  Maurice  Strakosdi,  and 
gave  concerts  in  Japan  and  China  in  1903. 

TIITAinr,  LOUIS  COUrOBT  (1848-  ).  An 
American  artist  and  art  manufacturer ;  bom  In  New 
York;  studied  under  George  Inneu,  Samuel  Coleman, 
and  with  lAon  Bailly  in  Paris;  devoted  himself  to 
decorative  glass,  known  as  the  Tiffany  '  'Fsvrile' '  glass ; 
eberaller  ta  honor  in  1900  and  H.  A.  in  the  same  year. 


3  T7LBI0H 

TnraOBETTO,  GIAOOMO  BOBU8TI,  IL  (1513- 
1594),  An  Italian  painter;  bom  at  Venice.  Save  for 
a  few  lessons  nnder  Titian  he  seems  to  have  been  seLf- 
taught;  took  for  his  models  Titian  and  Michelangelo, 
and  came  specially  to  excel  In  grandeur  of  conception 
and  In  atrong  chiaroscuro  effecta.  Among  his  most 
notable  pictures  are  "Beishaiaar'i  Feast,"  "The  Last 
Supper,"  "The  Cmcifixion,"  "The  Last  Jodgment," 
"The  Resurrection,"  etc. 

TIS80T,  JAMBS  JOSEPH  (1886-1902).    A  French 

Eaioter-  born  at  Nantes;  pupil  of  Ingres  and  Flandrtn. 
[is  "Faust  and  Marguerite,"  "La  femme  k  Paris," 
"Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  in  365  smalt  water 
colors,  owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  about  400  Ulostratlng  the  Old  Teatanent. 

nriAH  ((isA'yan),  TBOBIJJO  (1477-157S).  A 
great  Italian  painter;  horn  at  Pieve  di  Cadon;  the 
prince  of  eoloriata  and  bead  of  the  Venetian  sehooL 
He  was  a  master  of  his  art  from  the  very  first,  and  his 
fame  led  to  emplojrment  in  all  directions  over  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spam.  His  works  were  numerous  and 
rich  in  variety.  He  ranks  with  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  as  the  head  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  His 
list  of  works  is  long  and  contains  not  one  masterpiaea, 
but  many. 

TOSTZ.  FBAHOBSOO  PAOLO  (1846-  ).  An 
Italian  composer;  born  in  the  Abmzsl;  singing  msater 
to  the  queen  of  Italy  (1870) ;  teacher  to  the  SngUih 
royal  family  (1880);  best  known  as  a  song  writer. 
Among  his  more  popular  works  are  "Come  to  Ify 
Heart,"  "Good-bye,"  "That  Day,"  "MoUier,"  and 
"For  Ever  and  For  Ever." 

TBBB,  HBBBEBT  BEEBBOHM  (1858-  ).  An 
English  actor  and  theatrical  manager;  born  in  London. 
His  chief  rftlea  are  Rev.  Robert  Spalding  in  Th4  Privat4 
Secretary,  and  the  chief  charactera  in  The  Ballad- 
manner,  Tha  Red  Lamp,  A  Bunch  of  Violete,  uid 
Bavilet;  managed  the  Comedy,  Haymarket,  and  Her 
Majesty's  theaters. 

TBUHBULL,  JOHK  (1756-1843).  An  American 
artist;  born  iu  Lebanon,  Conn.;  aerred  in  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  War  on  the  staffs  of  Generals  Washington  and 
Gates;  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West.  In  1786 
he  produced  bis  first  hiatorical  picture,  "The  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill."  In  1617  he  waa  employed  by  Congress 
to  paint  four  picturea  for  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington, — "The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," "The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  "The 
Surrender  of  Gornwallls,"  and  "The  Resignation  of 
Washington  at  Annapolis."  His  "Alexander  Hamil- 
ton" is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 

TBYOH,  DWIGHT  WXLUAH  (1849-  ).  An 
American  painter;  bora  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  attidied  In 
Paris  under  Daubigny,  Guillemet,  and  Harpignles;  art 
profeaaor  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.;  settled 
in  New  York  (1890);  elected  N.  A.  (1901).  His 
works  rsnk  among  the  first  American  landscapes,  and 
Include  "First  Leaves,"  "Blsing  Moon,"  "Evening  in 
Early  Spring,"  and  "Antnmn";  has  won  a  number  of 
honorable  recognitions  of  hla  fine  work. 

TSCHAIEOVSEY,  PETEE  ILTITOH  (18401893). 
A  Russian  composer;  bom  at  Votkinsk;  atndied  under 
Rubinstein;  professor  of  harmony  at  Moscow  (1S66- 
1878).  His  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  (Palhitique)  ann- 
phoniea.  rank  among  the  world's  beet;  visited  tlia  Unitad 
Statea  (1891)  and  conducted  several  of  his  own  com- 
positions at  »e  dedication  of  Carnegie  BalL  His  operaa 
Tnelnde  Eugene  Onegin,  The  Matd  of  Orieatte,  Maeepp*, 
The  £nchan{r«H,  and  lotanthe. 

TOBNEB,  JOSEPH  HALLOED  WILLIAM  (1775- 
1851).  An  English  landscape  painter.  His  "Slave 
Ship"  is  in  the  Boston  Museum;  the  "Grand  Canal" 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York;  his  "Nor- 
ham  Castle"  and  the  "Fountain  of  Indolence"  in 
private  coDeotiona  there;  and  his  "Scene  on  the  French 
Coast"  and  "Staffs"  are  In  the  Lenox  Library  in  New 
YoriE.  He  gave  tha  bulk  of  his  work — 362  paintings 
and  9000  drawings— to  the  nation,  and  left  £140,000 
to  endow  an  Institntlon  for  poor  artist* 

UHDE,  FBITZ  VON  (1848-  ).  A  German 
painter;  bom  in  Wolkenburg,  Saxony;  studied  in  Paris 
under  Hnnk&csy.  Among  bis  best  works  are  "Suffer 
Little  Children  to  Come  Unto  Me,"  "The  Last  Sup- 
per," "The  Nativity,"  and  "The  Walk  to  Bethlehem.^ ' 

ULBIOH,  CHARLES  FBEDEBIO  (1858-  ). 
An  American  painter;  bom  In  New  York;  studied  there 
and  in  Mnnlch  nnder  Loeflts  and  Lindi^sdunldt.  Hla 
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"OImi  Blowen  of  UnraQo"  In  the  Uetropolitnn  Ud< 
team  and  "Promiaed  Land"  are  among  hii  best; 
elected  ».  A.  in  18S8 ;  has  Uved  in  Venice  aince  1860. 

ITHOEB,  JOHAHH  FBIBDBIOH  (1750-1818).  A 
Oerman  printer  and  eograTer. 

VAV  BSimT,  HBKBT  (1882-1908).  An  American 
ardtiteet;  bom  in  Boston,  Uaas.;  was  graduated  at 
Harrard  (1864);  designed  Memorial  HaH  at  Harrard, 
library  of  the  University  of  Uichigsn,  First  Church  In 
Boston,  and  the  Electricity  Buildinc  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  Obicago  (1898). 


Oiss  Qoisa  TO  Labob.  By  Tbotoh. 

VAHDBBLTir,  JOKV  (1776-1882).    An  American 

Stinter;  bom  at  Kinnton,  N.  Y.;  studied  with  Gilbert 
tuait  and,  later,  in  Paris;  returned  in  1801  and  lived 
with  Aaron  Burr,  vice-president,  and  painted  the  famous 
picture  of  Burr  and  his  dauffhter;  painted  in  Borne 
( 1808)  hia  two  chief  works,  '  'Uarlua  among  the 
Ruins  of  Osrthage"  and  "Ariadne  of  Naxos,"  which 
latter  was  reproduced  by  the  engraver  Dnrand;  painted 
portraits  of  Washington,  Hon  roc,  Uadison,  Calhoun, 
and  Zacbary  Taylor.  The  "Landing  of  Columbus"  on 
the  85  notes  was  designed  l>7  liim. 

TAX  DTOE  or  VASDTKB,  SIB  AHTBOITT  (1599- 
1641).  A  Flemish  paint«r;  bom  at  Antwerp;  resided 
la  England  for  several  years  before  his  death,  where  he 
became  the  most  popular  artist  of  his  time.  Two  of  his 
portraits  are  in  the  Uetropolitan  Museum  at  New  Tork. 

VAUX  OAI,VEBT  (1824-1896).  An  American 
architect  and  landscspe  gardener;  born  in  London, 
Kngland;  came  to  America  in  1850;  associated  with 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted;  made  the  plana  for  Central, 
Homiogslde,  and  Biveraide  parks  in  New  Tork;  Pros- 
pect Park  in  Brooklyn;  State  Reservation  at  Niagara 
Falls;  and  parks  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Chicago,  and 
elsewhere;  also  designed  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

VXDSES,  ELXHU  ( 1836-  ) .  An  American 
painter  and  illustrator;  born  in  New  York;  studied 
with  Picot  in  Paris;  went  to  Rome  (1857)  ;  illustrated 
the  Jtubaij/At  of  Omar  JChayvdm  and  the  ArabUm 
NighU.  AmoDK  his  paintings  are  "Lair  of  the  Sea 
Serpent,"  "Cumaean  Sibyl,"  "Questioning  the 
Sphinx,"  "The  Omeiflxion,"  "The  Last  Sun  Wor- 
shipper," and  the  "African  Sentinel."  His  mural 
work  in  the  Congressional  Library  ia  noUble. 

VEIT  (/««),  PHIIJPP  (1793  1877).  A  German 
painter  of  the  Romanticist  school;  bom  at  Berlin.  His 
best  knovm  work  is  a  fresco,  "Christianity  Bringing 
the  Fine  Arts  to  Germany."  He  has  alao  "The  Two 
Marys  at  the  Sepulcher,"  "The  Assumption,"  "The 
Good  SamariUn,"  and  "The  Glorification  of  the  (Chris- 
tian Faith." 

VELAS'QUEZ,  DIEGO  BODBIOTTEZ  D£  SILVA  T 

(1599-1660).  The  greatest  of  Spanish  painters;  bom 
at  Seville,  of  Portuguese  family.  Portrait  painting;  was 
his  forte,  one  of  bis  earliest  works  being  a  portrait  of 
Olivarez,  succeeded  by  those  of  Philip  IT.,  Juan  Pareja, 
and  Innocent  X.  Specimens  of  his  work  are  found  in 
different  countries,  bnt  the  best  are  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
They  include  sacred  subjects,  genre,  landscspe,  and 
animal  paintings,  as  well  as  portraits.  His  '  'Venus 
with  a  Mirror  wsa  bought  for  the  National  Collection 
at  IjondoB  for  £45,000  in  1906. 

VEUffi,  WILLEM  VAM  DE,  THE  BLDBB  (1611- 
1698),    A  Dntcb  marina  painter;  born  at  Leyden; 


£ sinter  of  sea  fljjits  to  Chariea  U.  of  En^and  and, 
iter,  to  James  II. 

TBLDB,  WILLBK  VAN  DB,  THE  TOUHOBE 
(1888-1707).  A  Dutch  marine  painter;  bom  at  Am- 
tteidam, 

TEBBOSOXHOVEK  (vr- book' ho-  ven),  EUOEH 
JOSEPH  (1799-1881).  A  Flemish  painter;  bom  at 
Wameton,  in  West  Flanders;  noted  for  his  pictures  of 
peasant  and  animal  life,  sach  as  "Sheep  Surprised  by 
a  Storm,"  "Horsea  AtUcked  by  Wolvea,"  ''Sheep  in 
the  Gampagna,"  "Souvenirs  of  Scotiand."  and  "Ewo 
and  Lambs,  or  the  Good  Mother."  Borne  of  his  works 
are  In  the  Metroptditan  Unaeum  at  New  York. 

TBB'DI,  OIUSBPFB  (1818-1901),  An  Italian 
composer;  bom  at  Roncole,  Parma.  His  musical  talent 
was  slow  of  recognition,  but  the  appearance  of  his 
Lombardi  and  fnuini  esUbliahed  his  repute,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Rigoletto,  II  trovaton,  and  La  trmvUUa. 

TBBE8T0HA0XN  (va-rtt-tehah' fin),  VABSXLZ 
(1842-1904).  A  Russian  military  painter;  realistic  to 
an  extreme  degree  and  anti- conventional ;  confined  him- 
self largely  to  martial  subjects;  perished  with  ttw  ink- 
ing bstUeship  Patropavlovnt  at  the  siege  of  Port  ArUtor. 

VEBNBT  (rer  noy'),  CLAUDE  JOSEPH  (1714- 
1789).  A  dlatinguiahed  French  marine  painter.  His 
son,  AHTOnra  OBAaiMB  HOBAOB  ( 175B-1885)_waa 
eminent  as  a  painter  of  battle  scenes.  'BMTT.yi  jeaH 
HOBACE  (1789-1868),  son  of  the  latter,  exceeded  hia 
father  in  the  painting  of  battle  scenes  and  ranks  aa  the 
first  French  artist  of  his  age. 

VBB0HE8E  (ra-ro-no'se),  PAOLO,  or  PAOLO  OAO- 
LIABI  (1 52  8-1588).  A  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school;  born  at  Verona;  painted  his  "Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony"  for  Mantua  Cathedral  and  settled  in 
Venice  In  1655,  where  he  soon  earned  distinction  and 
formed  one  of  a  trio  along  with  Titian  and  Tbitoretto. 
The  subjects  be  treated  were  mostly  Scriptural,  the 
most  celebrated  being  the  "Marriage  Feast  at  Cana  of 
Galilee." 

VIBEBT,  JEHAH  GEOBOBS  (1840-1002).  A 
French  painter  and  dramatist;  bom  in  Paris.  Among 
his  works  are  "L'appel  aprfts  le  pillage,"  "La  tenta- 
tion,"  "Le  barbier  ambulant,"  "Un  convent  sous  les 
armes,"  "Le  depart  des  msri^s,"  "Le  premier  n6," 
"L'apothfose  de  Thiers,"  "Bailli  de  Suffren,"  "Pres- 
mtation, "  "  Assumption, ' '  '  'Annunciation, ' '  *  'Hater 
Doloroaa,"  "Coronittee  on  Moral  Books,"  and  "The 
Hlsslonary's  Story." 

VZEEGE.  DAHIEL  UBEIBJETA  (1848-1904).  A 
Spanish  artist;  born  at  Madrid;  went  to  Fsris  (1870) 
and  worked  in  the  art  department  of  L*  Monde  lUuHrif 
and  La  Vie  Modemt;  illustrated  Hugo's  L'ann^s  ttr- 
rStU,  Let  travaUleurt  de  la  mer,  L'homme  qut  ril, 
Qualre-vinfft-treiie,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Parte,  and 
many  other  works;  one  of  the  foremost  artists  in  black 
and  white. 

VOOZ£B.  OBOBO  J08BF  (1749-1814).  A  Gemaa 
composer;  bom  at  Wllrsburg;  ordained  priest  at  Bome 
(1773) ;  founded  schools  of  music  at  Mannheim,  Stock- 
holm, and  Darmstsdt;  taught  Meyerbeer  and  Weber; 
was  the  "Abt  Vogler"  of  Browning's  poem. 

VOLE,  DOUGLAS  (1856-  ).  An  American  art- 
ist; born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  studied  with  G€r6me  in 
Paris;  taught  in  the  Cooper  Union  (1879-1884);  or- 
ganised the  Uinneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts:  elected 
N.  A.  in  1899;  won  several  prises,  inclnaing  the 
Carnegie  prise  of  1906,  taken  by  his  '  'Boy  with 
Arrow. ' ' 

VOLLOK,  AHTOZNE  (18SB-1900).  A  French 
painter;  born  at  Lyons.  His  works  include  "Coin  do 
Halle"  in  the  Ltucembonrg,  "Portrait  d'an  p6ehear," 
"Aprds  le  bal,"  and  "The  Pnn^in,"  which  la  in 

New  York. 

VONNOH,  BESSIE  POTTEB  (1872-  ).  An 
American  sculptor;  born  in  St.  Louis;  studied  in  Chi- 
cago and  in  Paris.  Among  her  works  are  the  minia- 
tures "Dancing  Girl,"  "Reading  Girl,"  and  "Hother 
and  Children,  or  Motherhood";  wife  of  Robert  William 
Vonnoh. 

VONNOH.  BOBEBT  WILLIAM  (1858-  ).  An 
American  painter;  bora  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  studied  in 
Boston  and  with  Boulangar  and  Lefebvre  in  Paris; 
taught  in  the  Boston  Museum  (.1885)  and  at  Phila- 
delphia (1891-1896);  elected  A.  N.  A.  in  1906. 

WAOHBB,  VmSSXM  EICKABD  (1818-1888). 
A  great  musical  compoasr;  bom  at  Leipsig.    His  prin- 
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dpftl  vorki  w«re  SUnsl,  TX0  Tluing  Dwtekinan,  fann- 
MUMr,  £oA«nfrin,  Tritton  und  laolds.  The  Mattertingeri 
of  liumberff,  and  the  Ring  of  tk»  Ntbtlunfftn,  the 
composition  of  irhlch  occupied  25  jean.  Thia  Uit  was 
perrormed  in  IS76,  at  Batrenth,  tn  presence  of  the 
wqMTor  of  QermanT  and  the  principal  mnaical  artiaU 
of  the  world.    Parnfai  wm  hia  laat  work. 

WAUEBB,  TBBDEBIOK  <1840-18T5).    An  Engliah 

C'lter;  born  in  London ;  illustrated  Thackerajr'aPMlis; 
been  called  tho  "eroator  of  the  Englidi  Benais- 
aanco";  noted  for  bii  quiet  banoonles.  Hia  "Harbour 
of  Refuse"  and  "Vagranta"  are  in  tha  Tata  GaUerj. 

WAUEBB,  H02A.TZ0  (1858-  ).  Ad  American 
painter;  bom  at  Llstowfl,  Ontario,  Canada;  won  many 
priiea  with  his  landscape!  and  farm  iacidenta  among 
tha  Canadian  farmers.  Hia  "Ice  Cuttere"  and  "A 
Uilkjard"  are  notable  examples  of  hia  work;  elected 
H.  A.  In  1891;  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  honor  of 


theater  (1S52-I861)  and  assumed  proprietorahin  of  it 
on  his  father's  death;  opened  the  pressnt  "Wauack's" 
at  Thirtieth  street  and  Broadway. 

WALTBB,  THOHAS  USTIOK  (1804-1887).  Alt 
American  architect;  bom  in  Fhiladelphia ;  designed 
Oirard  Collego,  St.  Goorge's  Hall,  Fhiladelphia  Savinga 
Bank,  Cheater  County  Bank,  the  Biddte  and  Cowper- 
thwaite  reaidencea  in  Philadelphia  and  Ticinity;  auper- 
intended  the  anlargeuMnt  of  the  Capitol  at  Waahinyton 
and  completed  the  PMt  Office  and  the  Treaaurr  build- 
ing; president  of  tbe  American  Inatitnta  of  Arehiteeta 
(1876). 

WAPPEB8,  EGZOE  0HABIS8  GVSTAVE  (1808 
1874).  A  Belgian  painter;  hom  at  Antwerp;  grofea* 
Bor  at  the  Academy  (1832)  and  director  (1840-185a); 
president  of  the  Belgian  National  Uaseum  (1846-1858). 
Among  his  works  are  "DiTonement  da  Bourgmestre  de 
Leyde,"  "Le  Christ  an  tombeau,"  "Sctnet  dea  joor- 


SiTOBinim  or  Bbsda.  Bt  TkLUttUM. 
In  the  Prsdo  at  Madrid. 


the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1906;  self- 
taught. 

WAIJ.&OB,  VILUAII  VnSOBNT  ( 18141865). 
An  Iriah  oompoMr;  bom  at  Waterford;  leader  of  an 
orchestra  in  Dublin;  want  to  Anatralia;  brought  out 
hia  aaeeeaafal  opera,  Jfaritans,  on  hie  return  In  1845; 
wrote  alao  JConUa  e/  Bungart,  IwUne,  The  Awber 
WUeh,  and  The  Deeert  Flower. 

WALLAOK,  JAHES  WILLIAM  (about  1795-1864). 
An  Anglo- American  actor;  born  in  London;  acted  in 
Dniry  Lane  and  supported  Edmund  Kean;  appeared  aa 
Uacbeth  in  New  York  (1818)  and  settled  there  about 
1850 ;  opened  Wallack's  Theatre  at  Broadway  and 
Broome  Street  (1862)  and  the  theater  at  Broadway 
aftd  Thirteenth  Street  In  1861 ;  noted  for  neh  parte  as 
Don  OCaar  de  Basan. 

WALIAOK,  JOHK  J0RM8T0NB,  or  "LBSTEB" 
WALLAOK  (1819-1888).  An  American  actor;  bom 
in  New  York;  son  of  Jamea  William  Wallack;  educated 
in  En^and  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Britieh  army 
In  1843;  resigned  in  1844  and  became  an  actor; 
appaued  in  Kew  York  aa  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  In 
Beed  Up  In  1847;  »cte4  l»4ing  parts  in  hia  father's 


n6eB  de  aeptembre,"  "L'adieu  de  Charles  I.  sea 
enfanta,"  "La  tentation  de  Saint  Antoine,"  "Gsne- 
TiAre  de  Brabant,"  and  "Christophe  Golomb." 

WABD.  SIKIAB  KBLVILLB  (1889-  ).  An 
American  painter;  born  in  Urbana,  Ohio;  atudied  in 
New  York  and  under  Cabanel  in  Paris;  taught  the  life 
claaa  in  the  National  Academy  <1885> ;  elected  N.  A.  In 
188S.  His  "The  Oopperamith"  is  in  tha  Uetropolitan 
Muaeum  in  New  York, 

WABD,  EDWABD  MATTHEW  (1816-1879).  An 
English  painter;  born  in  London;  studied  there,  in 
Rome,  and  under  Cornelius  at  Munich;  painted  "Cima- 
bue  and  Oiotto,"  "Doctor  Johnson  in  Lord  Chester- 
field's Ante-Room."  "South  Sea  Bubble,"  "Uarie 
Antoinette  Parting  with  ttie  Dauphin,"  and  "Marie 
Antoinette  Listening  to  the  Act  of  AceuBStion" ;  elected 
R.  A.  in  1855. 

WABD,  JOHN  QUIKCT  ADAMS  (1830-  >.  An 
American  sculptor;  bom  at  Urbana,  Ohio;  studied 
under  Browne  in  Brooklyn,  whom  he  sBslstod  with  bia 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in  Union  Square  in 
New  York.  His  "Indian  Hunter"  wss  the  first  statne 
placed  in  Central  Park.    His  "SevenA~|teginuint  Oiti- 
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MD-8oldl«r/T  "ShskupMiV '  ind  "The  Pilgrim"  are 
also  In  Central  Pu-lc  "Th«  Frecdnun"  and  "The 
6ood  Skmarttan"  »re  In  Boston.  His  "Wuhin^n" 
on  the  Snb-trwmry  in  Wall  Street,  "Henry  Ward 
Beechor"  in  Cit;'  Hall  Parle  in  BrooklTn,  "Commodore 
Perry"  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  "Horace  Greeley"  in 
front  of  the  Tribnne  Building  are  noted  examples  of  hi> 
vork;  elected  N.  A.  in  18S3. 

WABFIBLD,  DAVID  (1866-  ).  An  American 
aetor;  born  in  San  Franciaco;  settled  in  New  York  in 
1690;  played  Iriah  characters  and  Jewish  representa- 
tfonOi  m  which  his  best  was  Solomon  Levi  in  BeUsco's 
AweHonMr;  erMt«d  the  part  of  Herr  Anton  Ton  Barwig 
In  Klein's  Tha  Miute  Hater  in  1904;  and  played  the 
leading  rAle  in  BeUsco's  A  Grand  Army  Man  in  1907. 

WABHEB,  OLXN  Z;EVT  (1844-1896).  An  Ameri- 
ean  oeulptor;  bom  at  West  SulBetd,  Ooon.;  stndied  in 
Paris.  Amoag  his  works  are  a  hini  relief  portrait  of 
Edwin  Forrest;  colossal  heads  of  Michelangelo,  B«m- 


Genoan  romantic  opera  and  one  of  the  most  brOUnnt 
pianists  of  his  day.  His  best  known  works  are  Der 
freiaehOU,  Enryanthe.  O baron,  Prtdoaa,  and  moMee. 
cantatas,  songs,  sympnonies,  orertures,  eonccotoi^  ud 
sonatas. 

WEZB,  HASRXSOH'  WZLLZAH  <IS24-190«).  An 
English  artist;  bom  at  Lewea;  an  expert  animal  painter 
and  draughtsman.  Among  his  works  are  '  'The  Deiad 
Shot,"  "Startled,"  "The  Forester,"  "A  Serront  of 
All  Work,"  "The  Ohristnus  Carol,"  iUustrationa  for 
Routledge'a  Natural  HUtory,  "Our  Cats  and  All  About 
Them,"  "Poultry  and  All  About  Them,"  and  many 
other  works. 

WEIB,  JOBK  FEBOUBON  (1841-  ).  An  Amor- 
lean  sculptor,  painter,  and  author;  bom  at  West  Point, 
N.  T.;  director  of  the  School  of  Fine  ArU  at  Tale 
University  (1869),  Among  his  works  are  statues  of 
President  Woolsey  and  Professor  BiUimon.  His  diief 
pointinn  are  "The  Gun  Fonndry,"  "Forging  the 
^aft,'*^  "Tapping  the  Fnmace."  sad  "An  Artist's 


COMQUZIiOBS.    Br  Vrbsstchaqim. 
In  tbe  Louvre. 


brandt,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Velasquez  on  the  Art 
Building  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1893;  his  nude  figure 
"Diana":  head  of  Daniel  Cottier;  "William  Lloyd 
Oarrison'    at  Boston;  and  a  fountain  in  Portland,  Ore. 

WAXBEN,  BAMUEL  PBOWSE  (1841-  ).  An 
American  organist;  bora  in  Montreal,  Canada;  studied 
in  Berlin;  one  of  tbe  leading  organists  of  the  country; 
wrote  much  church  music. 

WATEBIUH.  BtABOVS  (1884-  ).  An  Ameri- 
esn  artist;  born  in  Providence,  B.  I.;  studied  in  Bos- 
ton; lived  in  New  York:  settled  in  Boston  (1874) ; 
latterly  lived  in  Italy.  His  scenes  are  chiefly  Oriental, 
noted  for  brilliant  sunlight  effects.  Among  tbem  are 
"Boc's  Egg,"  "The  Uerchant  and  the  Otanius,"  and 
many  American  forest  scenes. 

WATTEAU  (v>at-toe).  ANTOISB  (1684-1721).  A 
distinguiebed  French  painter;  born  at  Valenciennes. 
His  '"Ffites  Oalantes"  and  "P6teB  Champetres,"  deco- 
rations on  the  Louvre ;  and  his  fine  collections  in  the 
Louvre,  Sans  Soucl,  in  Berlin,  and  in  London  are  noted 
for  the  sunlit  colors  and  great  purity  of  tone. 

WATTS,  aEOBGE  FBEDEBICK  (18201904).  An 
eminent  English  painter;  born  in  London;  is  distin- 
guished as  a  painter  at  once  of  hiHtortcsI  subjects,  ideal 
Bubieets,  and  portraits ;  did  one  of  the  frescoes  in  tbe 
Foets'  Hall  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  cartoon 
of  "Caractacus  Led  in  Triumph  Through  the  Streets 
of  Rome";  has,  as  a  "poet  painter,"  by  bis  "Love 
and  Death,"  "Hope,"  and  "Orpheus  and  Enrydice," 
achieved  a  world-wide  fame.  He  was  twice  offered  n 
baronetcy,  but  on  both  occasions  he  declined. 

WEBEB.  EABL  HABZA  FBIBDBIOH  EBN8T  TON, 
BABON  (1786-1826).  A  German  mnsical  composer; 
bora  at  Sntin,  near  LUbeck.    He  was  tbe  founder  of 


Studio."  His  books  include  The  Wyf,  the  Jfature,  mmd 
the  Meant  of  Xevelation;  John  Tnanbna  and  HU 
Worke:  and  ^vman  DeMny  in  the  LtgU  e/  ArslaMett. 

WEIB,  JUUAK  AIJ)EH  (1852-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can painter;  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. ;  studied  nnder 
0(r&me  in  Paris;  elected  N.  A.  in  1886;  won  the  Hart 
priie  of  f2000  with  his  "Idle  Hoora"  (1880)  and  a 
gold  medal  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

WEZB,  BOBEBT  WALTER  (1803-1889).  An 
American  painter;  bora  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  stadiad 
under  Jarvis  in  New  York  and  with  Benvennti  In 
Florence;  professor  of  drawing  at  West  Point  for  over 
40  years.  His  works  include  "The  Embarkment  of  the 
Pilgrims"  in  Waebington  at  the  Capitcd,  "Columboa 
before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,"  "Taking  the  Veil," 
several  portraits,  and  the  allegory  "Peace  and  War"; 
elected  N.  A.  in  1829;  father  of  the  painters  John 
Ferguson  Weir  and  Julian  Alden  Weir. 

WEST,  BENJAHZK  (1738-1820).  An  American 
painter;  born  in  Springfield,  Fa.,  of  Quaker  parents. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1760,  and  proceeded  to  England 
in  1763,  where  be  made  his  permanent  residence.  His 
"Death  of  General  Wolfe"  was  amonft  the  first  of  bis 
productions  that  attracted  public  notice;  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  (1792)  to  succeed  Reynolds.  His 
"Christ  Healing  ute  Sick"  and  "Penn's  Treaty  with 
the  Indians' '  are  in  Philadelphia;  "Kingdom"  is  in 
the  Boston  Museum;  and  "Trinmph  of  Love"  and 
"Hagor  and  Ishmad"  an  In  the  Metropolitan  In  Maw 
Tork. 

WESTHAOOTT,  SIB  BIOHABD  (I775-16SB).  An 
English  sculptor;  bom  in  London;  studied  at  Boma 
nnder  Oanova.  He  executed  statues  of  Plttf  Addiawiw 
and  others,  and  a  number  of  monuments  ' 
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Abbej  and  St.  Patil's.  His  latest  work  was  the  sculp- 
tured pediment  frroupa  ot  the  British  Hnseum, 

WHISTLEK,  JAM^B  ABBOTT  McNEILL  (1834- 
1908).    An  American  painteri  born  in  LoweU,  Idass.; 


8lB  OaxuLHad.  Bt  Watts. 

■tadled  for  a  tims  at  the  United  Statea  MiliUrr  Acad- 
«mj;  went  to  Paris  and  afterward  settled  in  London. 
The  flaeat  of  hia  oil  plcturea  are  "The  Artiat'a  Uother 
— an  ATTanmnent  In  Black  and  Oray,"  the  "Portrait 
of  Thomas  Oarlyle,"  and  the  "Portrait  of  Hlsi  Alez- 


POBnuTF  or  Hn  Moms.  Br  Wbibiub. 

ander — Harmony  In  Gray  and  Oreen."  Wbistler'i  art 
la  orl^nal  and  indiTidasl. 

WHITB,  STAHTOBO  (1858-1B06).  An  American 
MAltact;  .aon  .of  Bidiard  Grant  White;  itndted  la 


Enrope  (1B78-1SS0) ;  formed  a  partneraUp  irith 
Charles  F.  UcKim  and  WlUlam  B.  ifead  (ISSt) :  able 
to  adapt  Old  World  decorative  effects  to  New  Worid 
conditions;  designed  the  Glralda  Tower  for  Ifadison 
Square  Garden,  the  New  York  University  bnildinn,  the 
New  York  Wsshinrton  Arch,  the  Uoirer^  ot  Tirctnla 
baildinga,  the  Oentnrr  and  Metropolitan  Oittb^  ud  fbm 
new  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Ohordi. 


Wabhiiiotok  HbhobiaIi  Abch.  Nnr  Yoix. 

WXLLASD,  EDWABD  8.  (1853-  }.  An  Enflldi 
actor ;  born  at  Weymouth :  acted  In  London  in  Th4 
Lightt  o'  London,  The  Siloer  King,  Hoodman  Blind, 
The  Romanu  Ry»,  and  Jim  tht  Penman;  managed  the 
Bhaftesbory  Theatre  and  produced  The  Middleman  and 
Judak  (1889-1890);  came  to  the  United  States  in  18B0 
in  The  Profeaeor'a  Love 
Storjf :  msDsged  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  and  pro- 
duced The  CardiiitU  In  1903. 

WBBN,  SZB  OHBISTO- 
PEEB  (1082-1723).  The 
greatest  of  English  archi- 
tects; bom  in  East  Knoyle, 
Wiltuiire.  He  began  to  re- 
boiid  St.  Paul's  In  1675, 
and  saw  the  laat  atone  laid 
by  his  aon  35  years  after- 
ward. He  deaigned  the  mod- 
em  part  of  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court,  the  library 
of  Trinttv  College.  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  hospitals  of 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  the 
churches  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook;  St.  Mary-le-bow, 
Cheapside ;  8t.  Michael, 
Cornbill;  ajid  St.  Bride, 
Fleet  street;  as  also  the 
campanile  of  Christ  Ohnrch. 
Oxford,  and  Harlborongh 
House,  Pall  Mall;  sat  In 
Pariiament  <I686-1700). 

WTANT,  AlfZAKSGB 

H.  (183G-1892).  An  Amer- 
ican painter;  born  at  Port 
Washin^on,  Ohio;  stadipd 
with  Qeorge  Inness  in  PariH, 
where  he  was  influenced  by 
Corot  and  Dupr^,  and  in 
Dtieeeldorf  under  Hans  Oode; 
settled  in  New  York  in 
1864;  elected  N.  A.  in  18G9. 
His  works  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  in  New  York 
Include  "Looking  toward  the 
Sea,"  "Broad,  Silent  Val- 
ley?' "A  View  In 
Oonntir  Kerry." 
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Musical  expression  may  be  broadly  distin- 
guished as  rhythmic  and  melodic  These  two 
principles  are  essentially  distinct,  and  in  the 
early  stages  of  music  are  often  independent  of 
each  other.  The  difference  oi  principle,  however, 
between  the  rhythmic  and  the  melodic  quality  is 
apparent  even  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  the 
art,  in  the  symphony  as  in  the  pollca. 

Among  primitive  races,  music  is  merely  the 
accompaniment  to  dancing,  hence  rhythm  alone 
is  more  usually  encountered,  while  melody  and 
harmony  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms. 

The  earliest  system  of  which  we  have  any 
exact  record  was  devised  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Phsnicians,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews  do  not  seem 
to  have  evolved  any  distinctive  national  style. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  conceive  of  music  as 
an  independent  art,  and  they  formulated  a  scale 
system  based  on  a  knowledge  of  acoustic  laws. 
The  Greek  system  was  the  parent  of  Roman 
music  and  the  precursor  of  that  of  the  early 
Christians,  while  the  Greek  play  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  modem  opera.  The  ritual  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  originally  rendered  in  the 
Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  forms  {"Plain  Song"), 
which,  though  allud  to  pagan  melody,  were 
reminiscent  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  next  phase  (twelfth  to  sixteenth  centuries) 
was  the  contrapuntal  unaccompanied  choruses 
founded  on  the  Gregorian  key  and  melodic  sys- 
tem. It  is  noteworthy  that  not  until  the  definite 
appearance  of  Christian  church  music  was  any 
advance  made  in  the  direction  of  harmony.  The 
first  steps  at  improving  melodic  music  were  made 
by  flinging  melodies  umultaneoualy  at  different 
pitches.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  secular  life  grew  more  independent  of 
ecclesittstical  influences,  harmony  became  the 
basis  of  musical  design,  and,  ultimately,  the 
means  of  the  sublimest  and  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  which  the  art  is  capable.  Music  began 
to  develop  into  manifold  types ;  instrumental 
music  assumed  a  different  aspect  from  choral 
musle,  and  secular  from  sacred  Tocal  music 
Then,  as  the  present  system  of  scales  became 
understood,  the  old  devices  were  adapted  to  the 
newer  method.  The  Reformation  wrought  a 
change  in  music  no  less  than  in  religion,  and  its 
impulse  and  vigor  are  reflected  in  tlu  master- 
pieces of  Bach  and  Handel. 

With  these  great  masters  the  polyphonic  period 
culminated.  Secular  influences  began  to  predom- 
inate; no  longer  was  choral  efiict  the  prime 
motive  of  the  art;  instrumental  music  for  its 
own  sake  was  cultivated;  counterpoint  and  vocal 
parts  were  relegated  to  the  background,  and 
melodic  progresBlons  became  the  flrst  considera- 
tion. The  science  of  orchestration  came  into  be- 
ing, for  in  the  time  of  Bach  orchestration  in  the 
modern  sense  did  not  exist,  neither  was  there 
any  uniform  standard  by  which  to  regulate  the 
number  or  grouping  of  orchestral  instruments. 
The  constant  blending  and  interchange  of  tim- 
bres, characteristic  of  a  modem  orcl^stra,  was 
entirely  unloiown.  The  instrumentation  would 
frequently  remain  unaltered  during  an  entire 
.number,  while  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  players 
to  exceed  the  number  of  voices.  The  works  of 
the  old  composers  have  therefore  had  to  be 
resoored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem 


orchestras.  The  first  attempts  to  compose  purely 
orchestral  music  were  for  the  symphonies  or 
overtures  of  operas.  These  were  primarily  writ- 
ten for  stringed  instruments,  with  occasionally 
trumpet  solos.  One  of  the  most  notewortl^ 
names  in  the  early  history  of  orchestration  is 
that  of  the  Bohemian  violinist,  Stamitz,  whose 
orchestra  at  the  German  court  of  Mannheim  be> 
came,  under  his  leadership,  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Meanwhile  the  Italians  developed  the  resources 
of  the  violin  and  the  style  of  music  best  suited 
to  it.  Other  groups  of  musicians  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Italy  made  similar  prog^ 
resB  with  the  harpsichord. 

Though  the  art  had  blosscnned  forth  in  numer- 
ous forms,  their  characteristics  were  not  clearly 
defined;  opera  and  i^mphony,  sonata  uid  dmrcn 
miuio,  were  fashionsd  on  like  principles,  indistuict 
in  style,  indefinite  and  conventional  in  oonstnie* 
tion.  When  greater  resources  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  composer,  each  form  gained  in  distinctness 
and  vitality.  Still  the  di^rentiation  of  forms 
continued,  each  requiring  different  treatment. 
The  opera  expanded  into  the  grand,  the  comic, 
the  buffa,  the  seria,  and  various  other  types. 
Pianoforte  music  came  to  comprise  Ivrics  of  all 
kinds — Bonatas,  fugues,  capriccios,  scherzos,  noc- 
turnes, dances,  and  other  distinctive  and  national 
varieties. 

A  revolution  in  the  musical  world  was  created 
as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  an  Italian  opera  com- 
pany to  Paris  in  1752.  This  struck  a  blow  at 
the  French  grand  opera,  and  the  way  was  cleared 
for  the  reforms  of  Gluck  (1714-1787).  The 
op£ra  comique  was  a  sign  of  the  times — the 
flhattering  of  conventions  and  iho  demuid  for 
naturaloeBB. 

TbB  flrst  great  name  eonnected  with  the  de-- 
velopment  of  the  sonata  form  was_^that  of  Haydn 
(1732-1809),  who  raised  the  ^-mphony  from 
weakness  to  strength  and  dignity.  The  greatness 
of  Mozart  (1756-1791)  was  most  apparent  in  the 
symphony  and  its  allied  forms.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  the  classic  idea 
in  music.  With  the  towering  figure  of  Beethoven 
(1770-1827)  classical  music  reached  its  zenith. 
He  marks  the  transition  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
romantic  era.  The  advance  In  the  art  of  orches- 
tration is  apparent  upon  comparing  the  scores  of 
Beethoven's  larger  symphonies  with  those  of 
Mozart ;  although  Beethoven  never  allows  his 
sense  of  color  to  dwarf  his  greatness  as  a  de- 
signer. The  next  important  movement  is  the  rise 
of  a  German  school  of  opera.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  impetus  given  by  Weber  and  Spohr,  Teu- 
tonic opera  was  not  a  truly  national  product  till 
the  triumph  of. the  works  of  Wagner.  Schubert 
(1797-1828)  stands  unrivaled  as  a  writer  of 
Ueder.   His  was  essentially  a  lyric  genius. 

We  pass  now  to  more  modem  times,  and  to 
composers  whose  names  we  have  barely  space  to 
mention,  though  their  works  live  on  in  our  lives 
and  memories:  Mendelssohn,  the  writer  of 
esthetic  melodies;  Chopin,  the  most  famous  com- 
poser for  the  piano;  Berlioz,  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  France  and  the  founder  oi  the  pr(^;ram 
school  of  music;  Schumann,  with  whom  the 
romantic  ideal  attained  self -consciousness;  Liszt, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  modem 
times;  Brahms,  the  greatest  symphonist  since 
Beethoven;  Grieg,  one  of  the  best  loved  of  mod- 
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'cm  composers;  and  Dvorak,  a  master  of  wehes- 
tration.  The  central  figure  in  German  music 
to-day  is  Bichard  Strauss  (1664).  whose- sym- 
phonic poems  afanost  exhaust  tiw  powers  of 
musical  symbolism.  Verdi  (1813-1001)  is  the 
greatest  oomposer  that  Italy  has  produced,  and 
was  the  one  opera  composer  whose  brilliancy  was 
not  dimmed  by  Wagner's  splendor. 

In  England  and  America  musical  culture  was 
never  more  vigorous  than  it  is  to-day.  The  names 
of  Sullivan,  Stanford,  Cowen,  Parry,  and  Elgar 
are  oonspieuons  among  those  of  the  English  com- 
noBers  of  our  own  times.  In  artistic  music  the 
United  States  has  contributed  works  rich  in 
promise.  Paine,  Buck,  Parker,  MacDowell,  Chad- 
wick,  Foote,  Whiting,  and  others  are  names 
sufficient  to  inspire  confidence,  though  no  truly 
representative  composer  has  yet  arisen. 

SCHOOLS  or  Knsic. 

0U»  ISHiroK  BOaOOIt  (ftbmt  1100-18SO).  TUB 
school  is  noted  for  ths  inrentlon  of  the  Fau*bnurdon 
(a  progrMsioB  of  Toicet  in  sixths  snd  thirds)  snd  the 
DUeant  (caotraiy  raotioiL  of  Toices).  Chief  muidsns: 
De  Okrlande,  Uonin,  Frftnko  of  Psris,  Ds  llMhsolt, 
De  Muris,  Pdrotin,  snd  De  Vitrj. 

8OH0OI.  or  THB  KETBXXLAXDB  (ftboot  14S0- 
ISOO).  Tbis  coren  four  distinct  periods:  (a)  that 
led  T>r  Okeglieiii  end  his  sncceuors.  Compare,  Bmmel, 
Hobrecht,  Janneqain,  and  Tincter,  all  of  whoae  irrit- 
ingt  vers  chHracteriied  "bj  artiflciality ;  <b)  the  period 
of  Joaqnin  Deprfts,  AKricola,  and  Uonton,  vhose  works 
■how  greater  symmetry  of  lorm,  but  are  none  the  less 
artificial ;  (c)  a  period  of  reaction  in  faror  of  a  more 
natnral  atjle  of  composition.  The  most  prominent 
mastan  are  Arcadelt,  Gombert,  Oondlmel,  WiUaert,  and 
Van  Bore ;  (d )  a  period  lauooa  for  the  rise  of 
Inatnunental  music  The  lehooi  of  the  Hetberlanda 
tnlinlaated  in  OrUndo  di  LaaSo;  tba  other  masters  of 
the  period  are  De  Monte  and  PeTernage. 

OLD  BHOLXSH  SOBOOL  {about  1220-1600).  To 
this  school  is  credited  the  earlieat  specimen  of  poly- 
phonic composition,  Tii.,  tbe  celebrated  canon,  Swmt  is 
immen  in  (1226).  The  earlier  composers  are  Johnson, 
Merbecke,  Kedford,  and  Tye.  Daring  the  later  period 
tnanjr  important  choral  worka  and  madrigals  were 
written  1^  Byrd,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  Tallia. 

■OBOOIt  07  TBMIOE  (1527-1612).  Fonnded  by 
WlDaert.  Tbis  school  waa  the  Srst  to  prodaee  vocal 
works  with  inBtmmental  accompaniment.  Chief  com- 
posers: WiUaert,  A.  Gabridi,  O.  Qabrieli,  Heralo.  Tsa 
Rore,  and  Zarhno. 

SOmJOZi  07  BOBCB  <lS85-ie74).  Fonnded  hf 
Gondimel  about  1535.  The  Roman  school  gave  greater 
latitude  to  indiTidual  Tolcea,  and  originated  the 
oratorio.  Chief  musiciana:  Gondimel,  Anerio,  Allegri, 
Animaccia,  FrescobaUi,  Carisaimi,  Pesta,  NaninI,  and 
Pslestrlna. 

■CHOOb  OF  HAPUB  <16T5-1757).  The  Neapoli- 
tans cnltiTBted  tbe  orertnre,  and  introduced  the  aria, 
bestdea  chomeea,  dnets,  etc.  Chief  musicians:  Doranlo, 
Leo,  A,  Scarlatti,  D.  Bcarlatti,  Stradella.  and  liOgroscino. 

SOHOOXi  OF  OEBUAN  SZNOSPIEL  (about  1630- 
leoO).  The  SingtfM  was  estalilished  by  Biller  ontlie 
haaia  of  the  folk  song,  and  eventoally  developed  into 
a  national  German  opera.  Tbe  muaicians  of  this  school 
were  Eeiier,  Handet,  Kusser,  Dittersdorf,  Winter, 
Weigl,  Scfaenclc,  Stmngk,  Uattbeson,  and  Telemann. 
Other  German  compoaers  favored  the  Italian  opera, 
notably  Doles,  Hasae.  Naomann,  and  Grann. 

0X.ASSXO  MASTBM  (about  1700-1827).  In  J.  8. 
Bach  the  jMssfan  and  the  inttrumtntal  fuffus  reached 
thrir  highest  perfectlod.  His  works  alao  mark  the  begin- 
ninc  of  the  nomophonie-hanBoiiic  period.  With  Handel 
the  oroforie  and  tba  voeal  fngu*  attained  their  matest 
development,  and  ho  becama  the  founder  of  the  new 
Gnglien  school.  Ghick  reformed  the  opera  and  derd- 
oped  orchestration.  Haydn  perfected  the  sonata  and 
became  "the  father  of  modern  Inatnunental  music." 
Uosart  created  no  new  forms,  but  Impressed  bis  genius 
on  every  style  he  bandied,  Beethoven  Introduced  the 
acAerso  In  place  of  tbe  mfnuet  of  the  symphony. 
Schubert  followed  in  the  steps  of  Beethoven  in  rae 
domain  of  inatrumental  mnaie.  He  was  the  creator 
ot  tbe  XwneCUed  (wt-song). 

rBBHOH  OBAHD  OPBBA.  (1T74-18M).  The  dla- 
tlncnlsbing  ftattires  are  the  absMics  of  spoken  dinlogoo, 


the  prevalence  of  tragic  themes,  exeesaive  orcheatration, 
elaborate  flu  ales,  and  the  introdaction  of  a  ballet. 
Chief  composers:  Berton,  Gluck,  Gossec,  Gherubini, 
Lesoenr,  Halivy,  Ueyerbeer,  Bosmnl,  and  Spontini. 

FBSHOH  OPBRA  OOHXQUB  {abont  1760-1870). 
Its  eonpoaition  is  generally  unconventional,  more  tmth- 
fal,  snd  sins  lasa  st  mere  mualcal  effect.  Principal 
naatera:  Anber,  Cherubini,  QrCtry,  HaMvy,  Herold, 
laouard,  Biset,  Delibes,  Boieldien,  MAhnl,  llonaigny, 
Fbilidor,  and  A.  Thomas. 

SCHOOL  OF  BEL  OAMTO  (1813-1B6B).  The 
charm  of  melody  and  the  display  of  vocal  art  are  the 
character! Btica  of  this  school.    The  three  greatest  ex- 

Cents  are  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donisetti,  while  of 
Br  rank  are  Pacini,  Cknerali,  and  Mercedante. 
OBBKAM  BOHAimO  BOBOOL  (1818-1868).  Or- 
cheetral  tone-coloring  was  greatly  developed  and  a 
preference  was  shown  for  dissonances,  while  mnsiB 
generally  became  more  emotional  and  Intense.  Among 
aramatle  compooen  are  Bpohr,  Wober,  Ifarschnar,  Lort- 
ling.  Kretactamer,  Gdta,  Nesder.  and  BrUIl;  while 
among  tbe  great  wrltera  of  choral  and  instromental 
works  are  Schumann,  Spohr,  and  Ifendelssohn, 

WAGSBB  AMD  USET  (1B48-1B97).  Wagner 
effected  great  reforms  in  dramatic  composition;  he 
maintained  that  the  function  of  music  waa  to  iilnstrale 
and  intensify  the  text.  By  applying  Wagner's  ides  of 
descriptive  mosic  to  instrumental  music  Liut  became 
an  exponent  of  "program  music."  He  originated 
the  symphony  poem  and  largely  developed  pianoforte 
technique.  With  Berlloi  and  Wagner  he  esUbllshed 
a  saw  aehool  of  interpretative  eodBducting. 

HBO-OEBlCAjr  SCHOOL  (1847-  ).  At  first  tbe 
influence  of  Lisst  predominated,  but  In  time  Wagner's 
titanic  genius  gave  rise  to  a  boot  of  imitators,  none  of 
whom  however,  couM  rival  the  maater'a  akill.  Possibly 
the  only  great  compoaer  among  them  ia  Bichard  Strauss. 

XODEBN  ITAilAK  SCHOOL  (1851-  ).  The 
greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  modern  Italian  mnaie 
is  Verdi,  who  raised  the  Italian  opera  to  ita  higbeat 
level.  Among  tbe  operatic  composers  ef  tbis  schooT  aro 
Ponchielli,  Boito,  Faccio,  Uarchettl,  Coronaro,  Sma- 
reglia,  Maacagnl,  and  Puccini.  Chief  choral  Instru- 
mental composera;  Finelli,  Sgambati,  Cesi,  Qrassln^ 
Uancinelli,  Martucci,  Franchetti,  and  Perosi. 

MOPBBM'  FBBNOH  SOBOOIi  (1830-  ).  The 
influence  ot  German  moaic  combined  with  the  originality 
of  the  French  composera  themselves  has  produced  a 
French  school  of  groat  vigor  and  excellence.  Instm- 
mental  compoeers:  Chaminade,  Chansson  Biset,  Delibes, 
David,  Franck,  Godard,  D'Indy,  LaJo,  Halm,  and 
Saint-SaSns.  Dramatic  compoaers:  Ooanod,  Bixot, 
Saint-Saena,  Chabrier,  Uass€,  Bruneau,  and  Massenet. 

POLISH  SCHOOL  (1B80-  ).  lis  history  ia 
bound  up  with  the  writings  of  Chopin,  who  was  one  of 
the  creators  of  a  new  school  of  pianoforte  playing. 
Other  Ptriiah  nualciana  <^(b  Dobrsynaki,  Kurpinakl, 
IfoBskowakI,  and  X.  ai>^  Ph.  Bcharwenka. 

BVSBZAK  80H0:>L  (1836-  ).  Tbe  distinguish- 
ing features  are  '.rpngth  and  variety  of  rhythm.  Chief 
masters:  Glinka,  Bubinetein,  Bortnianski,  Verstowski, 
Dargomyaikt,  Swoff,  BorodliL  OnL  Balakirsv,  Hussorg- 
ski,  Rimaki-Korsakow,  Arenakl,  Glaaunoff,  and  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

SCAinmrATZAV  SOHOOL  (1B40-  ).  The  main 
ftoaturea  are  an  emphasis  of  rhythm  and  employment 
of  disaonancea.  Principal  composers ;  (Norway)  Grieg, 
KJerulf,  Nordraak,  Binding,  and  Svendsenj  (Denmark) 
Berggren,  Hartmann,  Osde,  and  Enna;  (Sweden)  Hall- 
Btroem,  Hall^n,  Sjtirgren,  and  BBdermann. 

MODBBK  BMOLIBH  SCHOOL  (1B30-  ),  In 
light  opera  the  works  of  Sullivan  are  noteworthy  as 
having  placed  this  form  of  compoaltlon  upon  a  secure 
basis.  In  grand  opera  no  prominent  work  has  yet 
been  produced.  The  beat  efforta  of  this  school  havo 
been  made  in  choral  music.  Mo  ^attnctive  national 
atyle  haa  been  developed,  but  the  compositions  are 
marked  by  skillful  technique  and  mastery  of  form. 
Leading  compoaers:  Balf^Bamett,  Bishop,  Benedict, 
Stanford,  Sullivan,  and  Wallace  In  dramatic  music; 
Bamby,  Stainer,  Bennett,  Parnr,  Cowen.  Coleridge- 
TsylU',  Costa,  Hackcnxie,  and  Elgar  In  instromental 
and  choral  music. 

AMEBZCAH  SCHOOL  (1880-  ).  Strictly  speak- 
ing there  is  no  American  school  which  possesses  any 
national  or  distinctive  trait.  In  the  works  of  the  chief 
composera  the  influence  of  foreign' and  particularly  Ger- 
man music  is  apparent.  Works  of  high  attainment 
have  been  produced  by  Falne,  Bird,  Gilchrist.  Foote, 
Chad  wick,  Kletn,  ICseDowell,  Van  der  Sineken,  Boratio 
Wllli«u  P«-ksr.  T>«aro^^^^^^^^^J^ 
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ABIDB  WITH  KB.  Writtan  by  Bar.  Henry  Francis 
hjta  (1T98-1847)  and  handed  In  mmnnacrlpt  with  ttu 
imuie  to  hii  eonKregation  at  Lower  BrUhan,  Deron- 
Mn,  on  tfao  oe«Mion  of  his  lost  eerriee  thete.  Henrj 
Wnd  Beecher  introduced  it  to  American  Oongrecatlon- 
allata  In  1S56.  Tho  tune  now  most  naed  wu  vrittan 
br  Dr.  WllllMn  Henry  Uonk  in  18S1. 

AXJj  OLOBT.  LA17D,  ASB  KOHOB.  Oompowd  la 
920  bj  Thoodulph,  Biahop  of  Orleans,  while  imprisoned 
In  the  doister  of  Anjou  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  son  of 
Chsiiemsgne.  Used  as  a  processional  In  both  Ostholie 
«nd  Protestant  churches.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Keale  (1818-1866).  The  most  popolar  tone  was  com- 
posed by  Melchior  Tescfaner,  a  Prussian  composer  who 
UT^  abont  1618. 

AI£  BAIL  THE  POWBB  OF  JBSUV  BAMB. 

Written  by  Ber.  Edward  Perronet  (1721-1792),  a  close 
friend  of  John  Wesley.  Dr.  Hippo n  added  the  last 
Stansa.  The  tune  "Old  Coronation"  was  composed  by 
Oliver  Holden,  a  carpenter  of  Shirley,  Uass.  (1765- 
1844).  The  little  pipe  organ  upon  which  be  struck  the 
first  notett  is  in  the  historical  rooms  of  the  Old  State 
House  in  Boston. 

A£L  PBAISE  TO  THEE,  ETEXUTAI.  LOBD.  Yari- 
ensly  credited  to  Oregory  the  Great  (sixth  century)  snd 
to  an  unknown  writer  of  the  niotta  century.  The  Oer- 
tnan  form— Oelobet  seiit  du  Jean  Christ — has  been 
credited  in  Mrt  to  Luther.  The  tune  "Weimar"  is 
by  Karl  Phiup  Bmanoel  Bach,  son  of  Sebastian  (1714- 
1788). 

A  UOHTT  FOBTBBSS  IS  OTTB  OOD  or  EZK 
FE8TE  BUBO  1ST  UHSEB  GOTT.  Written  in  Ger- 
man by  Luther  (1488-1546);  translated  into  Engrlish 
Bev.  Frederick  Henry  Hedge  (1805-1890),  formerly 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  Bangor.  Ue.  The  tune  was 
composed  by  Luther;  that  of  the  Boyish  Tersion  is  by 
Sebastian  Badi. 

OOXOLOaiES.  (1)  "Be  Thou,  O  Ood,  Exalted 
Hifh"  is  attributed  to  Kahum  Tate  (1652-1715),  who 
coUaborated  with  Ker.  Nicholas  Brady  (16S9-1726)  In 
the  preparation  of  a  psalter  in  which  it  appeared.  (2) 
"Praise  God  from  whom  All  Blessings  Flow,"  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Ken  (1687-1711).  (3)  "To  God  the  Father, 
Ood  the  Son"  was  composed  probably  by  Dr.  Fdwin  7. 
Hatfield  (1807-1888).  The  tune  of  these  is  "Old  Hun- 
dred," said  to  have  been  composed  by  Luther;  others 
Bay  Louis  Bourgeois;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  favors 
OuiUaume  le  Franc,  William  Franck,  or  William  the 
Frenchman  of  Geneva  (1541),  who  died  in  1570. 

BTBBNAL  FATHBB,  BTBOHQ  TO  SATE.  Written 
In  1860  by  William  Whiting;  a  translation  of  a  Latin 
^rmn.  Whiting  (1825-1878)  was  master  of  Winchester 
College  choir.  The  tune  "Helita"  was  composed  in 
1861  by  Bev,  John  B.  Dykes.  A  favorite  hymn  "for 
those  St  sea." 

FOREVER  WITH  THE  LORD.  Written  by  James 
Uoutgomery  (1771-1854).  The  tunes  "Momington," 
by  Garrett  CoUey  Wellesley,  Earl  of  Mornington  (1785- 
1781),  and  "Forever  with  the  Lord,"  by  I.  B.  Wood- 
hnry,  sra  the  b«st  known  of  the  many  to  which  this 
hymn  has  been  sung. 

FBOH  OBEENLAND'S  TOT  KOXTNTAIHS.  WHt- 
ten  in  1819  by  Reginald  Heber  for  a  missionary  meet- 
ing.   Tha  tune  is  by  Lowell  Mason. 

OLOBT  TO  THEB,  HT  OOD,  THIS  NIQET,  or 
TALUS'  EVEHING  H7MN.  Bishop  Ken's  evening 
hymn  prayer,  from  a  Prayer  Ifanual  published  for  the 
use  of  students  in  Winchester  College.  The  tune  was 
composed  by  Thomas  Tallis,  organist  to  Queen  Elisabeth 
(1520-1565). 

HABKI  HABEI  MY  SOUL.  Written  by  Frederick 
William  Fsber.  The  tunes  were  composed  by  John  B. 
Dykes  and  Henry  Smart 

HOLT,  BOLT,  HOLT,  XOBD  OOD  ALUIGHTT. 
Written  by  the  Right  Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  (1788-1826).  The  tune  was  composed  by 
Ber.  John  BmAu  Dykoa  (1628-1876). 


JEBUBAZAH  THB  GOUXEIff.  A  traBdatka  Dr. 
John  Mmob  Heal*  of  a  part  sf  Barnard  of  Onny'a 
"Do  Contemptn  Mundi,*'^  whldi  wss  written  abont 
1100.  The  music  was  written  by  Alexander  Ewins,  « 
paymaster  in  the  English  army  (1880-1805). 

JB8U8,  LOTEB  07  MT  SOUIi.  The  beat  koowa 
and  beet  loved  of  Charles  Wesley's  Irrmns.  Tfae  tniw 
"Refuge"  was  composed  by  Joseph  P.  Kilbnok,  and 
"Whitman"  by  Lowell  Uason. 

LEAD,  KIHDLT  LIGHT.  Written  by  3<Am  Henry 
Newman  (1801-1890),  afterwarda  Cardinal  Newman. 
The  tune  "Lux  Benlma"  was  oompoasd  by  Ber.  Dr. 
John  B.  Dykca  In  1865. 

KAGNmOAT.  Appears  In  ritual  form  in  the  litnr^ 
gies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  A  favorite  anb- 
Ject  with  composers  of  all  nations  and  aces:  but  ttie 
^'Uscnifieat"  of  Handd  is  the  greatest  (1885-1769) ; 
thoosh  that  by  Smart  is  hl^ly  sstaamed. 

HAJBSnc    SWBBTBESS    BITS  BHTUBOVED. 

Written  by  Rev.  Samuel  Bennett,  an  English  Baptist 
minister  (1727-1795).  The  tune  "OrtosTille"  was 
composed  by  Thomas  Hastings  (in  18S0),  author  of 
"Toplady." 

XBABEB,  ICr  OOD,  TO  THHB.  Written  by  Krs. 
Barab  Fkrwer  Adams  (1805-1848)  In  1840.  Ilia  au- 
thor was  a  Unitarian  and  the  hymn  is  regarded  as  an 
Old  Testament  psafan.  The  tune  "Horbnry"  was  com- 
posed by  Rev.  John  B.  Dykes,  "St.  Edmund"  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  "Bethany"  by  Lowell  Uason. 

O  OOSCE,  ALL  TE  rAZTHFDL,  or  ADBSTE  Ft- 
DELES.  By  some  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Bt. 
Bonsventura,  Bishop  of  Albano  (bom  1221).  Tha 
English  version  Is  or  Bev.  Frederiek  Oakaly  (1808- 
1880),  and  another  by  Ber.  Edward  Oaswall  (1814- 
1878).  The  tune  Is  the  "Portngnese  Hymn,"  br 
Simao  Portogallo  of  Lisbon  (1768-1880). 

O  LITTLE  TOWN  OF  BETHLEHEM.  Writtm  by 
Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  of  Ifossacbusetts  (1885-1898), 
to  1868.  The  tune  "Bethlehem"  was  composed  by  J. 
Bsmby;  the  first  tune,  "St.  Louis,"  was  by  Hr. 
Redner,  organist  of  Holy  Trinity  in  Philadelphia. 

ONWABD.  OBBISTIAII  80XDIEB&  Written  by 
Rev.  Sabine  Baring-Oonld  (1884-  ).  The  tame  was 
composed  by  Sir  Arthur  S^moor  Sullivan  (1843- 

1000). 

0  W0B8HIP  THE  KING  A£L  OLOBZOUS  ABOVE. 
Written  by  Sir  Robert  Grant  (1785-1888),  afterward 
governor  of  Bombay.  The  tune  to  whl<&  uw  bymn  is 
most  frequently  sung  Is  Haydn'a  "Lyona." 

BOOK  OF  AGES.  CLEFT  FOB  KB.  Written  by 
Augustus  Montagu  Toplady  (1740-1778);  an  ahnoat 
universal  hymn.  The  tune  was  composed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Hastings  (1784-1872)  in  1880. 

SUN  OF  HT  SOiru  HT  SATIOUB  DEAB.  Writ- 
ten by  Rev.  John  Keble  (1792-1866).  The  tune 
"Hursley' '  was  arranged  by  William  Henry  Honk 
(bom  1823)  from  a  German  choral  by  Peter  ^tter 
(1760-1846). 

TE  DEXTH  LAUDAHUS.  Composed  by  Atnbroae, 
Bishop  of  Uilan,  in  887.  First  sung  in  En^ish  by 
Bishop  Ridley  at  Heame  Church.  The  standard  anthem 
of  (Christian  praise.  One  of  the  best  modem  choral 
renderinga  of  tiie  anthem  is  the  tune  by  the  »»g*'^ 
composer,  Henry  Saart  (1618-1879). 

THE  GOD  OF  ABBAHAH  PBAISE.  Written  by 
Thomss  Olivers  (1725-1799),  a  Wolshman  converted  by 
Whitefleld  at  Bristol.  The  tune  "Leoni"  was  heard, 
it  is  said,  by  Olivers  as  It  was  sung  by  Ueysr  I^od,  tlM 
noted  Jewish  musician,  and  he  adapted  the  hyma  to  the 
tone. 

THE  LOBD  DBSOEHDBD  FBOH  ABOVB.  Com- 
posed by  Thomas  Sterahold,  Orocm  of  the  Bobes  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VT.,  author  of  a  psalter 
published  in  1562,  18  years  after  hU  death  (1540). 
The  tune  "Nottin^am,''  or  "St.  Hagnus,"  was  eom* 
posed  by  Jeramtali  dark  of  London  (1570-1707). 
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ArmM^F. 

Ame.  Abe 
AmoM.  e. 
AtterbUTTt  !<• 
BBcta. 

Bmnbj 
Bwnett,  J-  F. 
Beetboven 
Benedict 
BenneM 
Berlloi 
Brtbnu 
CarlaBlini,  G. 
(e.  1601-1074). 

Qmuon,D. 
Oostk 

Oowen,  F.  H. 
Orotcb 

Ciuliu 
DftTld.  F.  0. 
DvorAk 
Elgar.S. 

GoklMbmUt,0, 

fiOUDOd 

Handel 


.F. 

HoroleT.  0.  B. 
Jenklna,  D. 
Kiel,  F. 
Klein.  B. 
Leslie,  H.  D. 
1  i««t 

Loewe 

Lore  to,  Y. 
Macfamn 
Haekenile 
lUn,A.B. 


UendelMOhn 

Uererbeer 
Hollqne,  B. 
Neokomm 
Ooseley 

Paine 

Perry.  0.  H. 

PenTi  Joe. 
Pergoleei 

Plenon 
Porpora 

(lS86-e.  1760}. 
Rbelnthalen 
Roaeini 
Rublneietn 


Salnt-SeSns 
BcarUttl,  A. 

a66»-172S>. 
Schubert 
Sebomann 
8cUili.H. 

Bpohr 

Stidiiet,  J. 

Stanfonl 

BoUiTan 

TenU 

Winter 

SnnmntH. 


pamouB  Oratorios. 

Heiekiah  (1877) ;  St.  Jobn  the  Eransel- 

lat  (1B81);  Bt.  Bamabae  (IMO). 
Abel  (1T66) :  Jwuth  a?H).  _ 
Ablmelech  <17S8):  PnxUcal  Bon  (ITSQ. 
Oollath  (1773). 

Cbrletmas  Oratorio  (ITSO;  81.  Matthew 
Paaalon  (1729) :  St.  JtOm  Paulon  (1720). 
Rebekah  (1870). 
The  SalBlng  of  LazaruB  (1876). 
Obrlstua  am  Oelberr  <t7W}. 
St.  CeciUa  (1866):  St.  Peter  (187(0. 
Tbe  Woman  ot  Samarfa  (1807). 
L'  Enfance  de  Christ  (18M). 
Tbe  Oerman  Requiem  (ISBw. 
Jepbte;  Baltazar;  Jonas. 

La  RappreientazIoDe  dell'  Anbna  ed  11 

Corpo  (1600,  Btat  oratorio).  ^ 
n  Saciiflclo  d-  Abramo  07W :  L'  Ollm- 

plade  (1787). 
£11(1865):  Naaman(1864). 
Hie  Deluire  (1878) :  Ruth  (1887). 
Paleatloe  (1812) ;  The  CapUvttr  of  Jndah 

(1880. 
Gideon  (1871). 
Moftfl  au  Sinai  (18«}. 
St.  Lndmllla  (ISM). 

The  Light  of  Llle  (UHd:  Tbe  Dieam  of 

Gerontint  (190CO. 
Ruth  (1867). 

La  Redemption  (UBiO:  Hon  et  Tita 

(1885). 
I>er  Tod  Jesa  (1756). 

Israel  In  Enpt  (178»);  11  Trionfo  de 
TemDo(1707;;  EBtber(17ao) ;  Saul(1788} 
The  Messiah  (1741);  Samaon  (1742) 
Joseph  (1743) ;  Judaa  Maccabaeusa74a) 
Occasional  (1746);  Theodora  (174S). 

The  Creation  (1796-1798). 

Die  ZarstiJrtuw  Jenualena  (IBU);  Saul 
(1858). 

Gideon  (ISeo) ;  David ;  Joaeph. 
The  Legend  of  St.  Da  rid  (UM). 
Ohriatmas  (1874). 

Jepbthah  (1828) ;  David  (1880) :  Hlob  (1S20). 

Imm«DQel(18Ci3);  Judith  (1868). 

Die  Legende  von  der  helilKen  Elisabeth 

(1864):  Christus  (186^. 
Die  Festselten  (\m):   Die  ZentOroDs 

Jerusalems  (1829). 
St.  Ignatfue  Loyola  (162$. 
St.  Jobn  the  Baptist  (1878). 
The  Rose  of  Sharon  (1884). 
Moses  (1850). 

Marie-Madeleine  (UTS):  KredSTO:  La 

Tierce  (1880). 
St.  Paul  (1836) ;  Ell]ab  (1SSS-1S4«) :  OhrlaCns 

(1844-1847). 
Gott  und  die  Natur  (1811). 
Abraham  (I860). 

Mount  SInal  (1890) :  Darld  (1884). 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Poljrcarp  (1S5&) ; 

H  ass  r  (1879). 
St.  Peter  (ISTlQ. 

Joditb  Omt;    Job  (180$;    King  Saul 
(18»4). 

Saul  of  Tarsus  (1892) ;  Emmanuel  (188w. 
San  OncUehno  d'  Aqultanla  (1781). 
Jeranadem  (18U). 
La  Martlrla  dl  Santa  Zacenla. 

Jepbta  (1866). 
Stabat  Mater  (1832-1841). 
Der  Tburm  zu  Babel  (1870) ;  Das  verlorene 
Paradles  (1876) ;  Moaea  (U87) ;  Ohriatua 

(1806). 
Noel  (1868). 

Dolorl  dl  Maria ;  Sacriflzlo  d'  Abramo. 

LaaaroB  (1828). 

Paradise  and  the  Perl  OmA. 

Beanrrectkm ;  Paaalon. 

Last  Judgment  (1812);  Calvary  (18SS); 

Pall  of  Babylon  (1840). 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  (1888);   Tbe  Orucl- 

flxion  (1887).   . 

The  Resurrection  (UTlv;     The  Three 

Holy  Gblldren  (1886). 
The  Prodigal  Son  (1809):  The  Light  ot 

tbe  World  (1878). 
ManzonI  Requiem  (1874). 
Pilgrimage  to  Calvary  (ITftO. 
The  Passion  UTSD;    The  FU^  Into 

BnrptdsiT). 


OPEBAS 
Vamoua  Operaa. 


Adam  OagUoBtro  (1844).  , 

Auber  La  Barcarolle  (1845) ;  L'Eafant  prodtgoe 

(1860). 

Bamett  Pair  RoBamond  (I8S7}. 

Beethoven  FIdelio  (1805).  , 
Bellini  I  Puritanl  (183^. 

Boleldleu  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad  (UOQ. 

Boito  Meflstofele  (186tj). 

Buononclnl        Orlselda  (1T2S). 
Gharpentler       Louise  (1900). 

CberublDl  Ellsa  (1794) ;  Anacrten  (180^ ;  AU  Baba 

(18SS). 

Gomellns.  P.      Der  Barbler  von  Bagdad  (UOS). 
Dalayrac  Camllle  (1791). 

Dargomyzbskr  Esmeralda  (1847). 
Debussy  Fell^as  et  Melieande  (1902). 

Donleettl  Belisarfo  (1SS6) ;  Don  Pasquale  (1848). 

Flotuw  Rob  Boy  <18S7). 

PreBcbl  Berenice  (1680). 

Oluck  Ipblg^nie  en  Anlide  (1774) ;  Armlda  (1777) : 

Echo  et  MarclBse  (1770). 
eoldinark         Queen  of  fibeba  (l876):  HerUn  (UBS) 

GOts  von  Berllcbingen  U90!9. 
Godard  Vivandi4re.La(1896).  _ 

Gounod  Philemon  et  Baucis  (IHO. 

Grtoy  Amphitryon  (1T80). 

UalMn  Harald  der  Wlking  (1881).    ^  . 

Handel  BInaldo  (1711):  Riccardo  (1721);  Bel- 

tbaxzar  (1746). 
HnfTmann,E.T.  UndIne(18I6). 
Hofmanti.  U.      Cartouche  (1869).  • 
Hmnperdlnck,E.BInsel  und  Gretel  (1898). 


Jackaon,  W. 

JommelU 

Kelser 

Laohner 

Lecocq 

Leoncavallo 

Unley 

LItolfl 

Lortcing 

LnOy 
Macfarren 
Mackenzie 
Marschner 

Mascagnl 
Massenet 

Mehdl 

Heyert>eer 
Mozart 


N  easier 

OITenbacb 

PepuHCh 

Pergolesl 

Perl 

Picclnl 

Planquette 

PoncbleUi 

Porpora 

PueclDl 

Purcell 

Hameaa 

Boaahil 

Salnt-Saeos 
Scarlatti.  A. 
Schubert 

Spobr 

Stradella 


Hana 


Strauss,  Richard  Salome  (1906). 


Lord  of  tbe  Manor  (1780). 
Merope  (1742). 
Ismene(1692):  CIroeaTM). 
Lorelei  (1846). 
L'Egyptlenne  (180Q). 
Pagliacci  (189^. 
Duenna  (1776). 

Lea  Tem  pliers  (1886).   , 

Osar  und  ZlmmermanD  (lasT); 

Sacba(1840). 
Bellirophon  (1679) :  Proserpine  (1680). 
Robin  Hood  (1860). 
The  Troubadour  (1886). 
DerVampyr  (182S);  Hana  HeDlng  (1888): 

Adolpb  von  Nassan  (ISlA. 
OavaUeria  Rustlcana  (18BQ). 
Werther  (1892). 

Gabrielled'£Btr£eB(l806};  LesAmasones 

(1811). 

Bobert  le  DIable  (1831) ;  Les  Huguenots 
(1836) ;  L'EtoUe  du  nord  (1854). 

Idomeneo,  Be  dl  Greta  (1781) :  Le  Nozze 
dl  Figaro  (17R6) ;  Don  Juan  (1787) ;  Coat 
fan  tutte  (1790). 

Hper  of  Hameln. 

Barbe-Bleue  (1866) ;  Bagatelle  (187«). 

Beggar's  Opera  (1728). 

Salluatla  (1731). 

Dafne  (1697) ;  Eorldlce  (UOO). 

Zenobla  (1756). 

Chimes  ot  Normandy. 

La  Gioconda  (1876). 

Ariadne  (1733). 

Toeca(i9oo);  Madame  Butterfly  CUNM). 

Pairy  Queen  (169^. 

Castor  et  Pollux  0787). 

n  Barblare  dl  SlvlEUa  (UU);  OteOo 

(181«). 
Etlenne  Uarcel  (1879). 
La  PrinclpesBa  f  edele  (1707). 
Die  ZwiUIngsbruder  (189»;  Bosamopde 

(1828). 

Der  Berggelat  (18210;     Der  Akhyailst 

(18W»-  ,  , 

La  Forza  dell'  Amor  patemo  (1678>. 


Sullivan 

Tscbalkowsky 

Verdi 


Wagner 


Weber 


Mikado,  The  (1886) ;  Pinafore,  H.  M.  8. 

(1878) :  Patience  (1881). 
Mazeppa(1882):  lolanthe  (1893). 
I  Lombardi  (1848);  Emanl  (1844);  Rlgo- 
letto  (1851):  II  Trovatore  (lffi8):  La 
Travlau  (1853);   Aida  (1871);  Otello 
(1887);  FslRtaft  (1893). 
Der  fllegeitde  Hollftnder  (1843);  Tann- 
hSnser  (1845):  Lohengrin  (I860);  Der 
Ring  dee  Nibelangeo;  Meiaterslnger 
von^Omberg  (1868). 
JUni  Hassan  0811) ;    Euryanthe  082^ ; 
Der  Prelschutz. 


(See  also  Stories  and  Detailed  Plota  of  the  WoiM'l 
Oteateit  and  moat  Popular  Operas.) 
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aSEAT  OPSBJlS 


STOBIES  AKD  DETAILED  PLOTS  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  AJSTD  MOST  POPULAR  OPERAS. 


Carmen. — An  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Geor^ 
Bizet,  first  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  m 
Paris  in  1875.  Carmen,  the  lovely  Spanish 
Sipc7  heroine,  is  adored  hf  her  people  uiA  bu  nuiiiy 
BUitora,  Bhe  is  betrothed  to  Don  Jos^  s  Spanish 
brigadier,  of  whom  slie  soon  tires.  ULeafila  is  also 
betrothed  to  Don  Jos^,  bat  be  has  forgotten  her  in  Us 
lore  for  Carmen.  Uicsela,  neTertheless,  seeks  him  out, 
gives  him  her  portrait,  the  blessing  of  her  mother, 
and  her  betrothal  kiss.  Don  Josh's  infatuation  for 
Carmen  continncs,  and  when  she  is  arrested  through  a 
qaarrel  with  one  of  her  companions  he  secares  her 
tvlesse.  Don  Joa6  offers  to  gire  np  hii  rank  and  to 
join  the  gipsy  band  of  smugglers.  Upon  his  complete 
surrender  Carmen's  Iotb  cools  and. she  transfers  her  af- 
fections to  another,  Escamille,  a  bull  fighter.  The  two 
rlrals  qnarrel  and  Carmen  narrowly  arerta  the  murder 
of  EBcamille  by  Don  Jos6,  who,  seeing  himself  jilted, 
TOWS  vengeance  against  Carmen.  Uicoela  follows  Don 
Joai  everywhere  aa  a  giiardian  angel,  and  by  appeals 
to  him  to  visit  his ,  dying  mother,  who  ts  constantly 
asking  to  see  him,  succeeds  in  getting  him  to  retarn 
home.  The  fourth  and  last  act  is  at  a  hull  fight, 
where  Escamille  is  the  hero.  There  is  a  meeting  be- 
tween Don  Jos6  and  Carmen  outside  the  arena,  at 
which  he  tries  nnsaccessfully  to  regain  her  love.  She 
boldly  declares  her  preference  for  Escamille,  and  in  the 
Biodness  of  unrequited  love  Don  Jos£  attempts  to  drag 
her  oir.  Bat  Carmen  scornfully  throws  a  ring,  Don 
Joan's  gift,  on  the  ground  and  tarns  to  the  door  of  tha 
arena.    Don  Josfi  overtskea  her,  and  just  as  the  tnm- 

rets  blare  forth  the  victory  ox  Escamille  In  tlw  bnU 
^ht,  Don  3om6  staba  Carmen,  and  (ha  Tietoriooa  Esca- 
mille finds  his  lovely  bride  a  corpse. 

Cavallerla  Busticana,  or  SiclUaji  Bostlo 
Chivalry. — An  opera  in  one  act,  by  Pietro 
Macicagni.  It  was  composed  in  little  more  than 
»  wsek  and  von  a  prise.  Torrido^  «  young  peasant,  is 
betrothed  to  Z<oU.  He  goes  swsr  to  milltarr  serrice. 
Upon  his  return  he  ftnu  that  Xiols  liaa  mwried  the 
wealthy  carrier,  Alflo.  Tnrrldo  seeks  consolation  in 
the  love  of  Santnna,  another  Toanc  peasant  girL  Lola 
esnnot  bear  to  think  of  liar  nnner  lorer  tmsfarring 
his  affections,  and  she  flirts  with  him,  Bantossa's 
jealousy  is  aroused  and  die  flrbt  complains  to  Tnrrldo's 
mother.  Santuzsa  pieads  with  Tnrrido  bimself  as  he 
is  entering  the  church.  Tnrrido  is  deaf  to  her  en- 
treaties and  flings  her  from  him.  Santuxsa  then  be- 
trays Turrido  to  Alfio  and  tells  him  of  the  falseness  of 
his  wife.  Alfio  and  Turrido  meet  in  Lucia's  tavern, 
where  Alflo  refuses  to  drink  of  Turrido's  wine.  They 
challeTige  one  another,  and  after  Turrido's  repentance 
for  his  wronging  of  Santuzsa  he  meets  Alflo  in  the 
garden.  A  few  minutes  later  his  death  is  announced 
Cy  the  peasants  and  Santuxsa  falls  in  a  swoon. 

Fauat,  or  Uarguerlte. — An  opera  in  five 
acts,  by  Gounod,  first  presented  in  Paris  in  1859. 
It  is  based  upon  Goethe'a  greatest  drama,  Fauat, 
Fanst,  an  old  doctor,  has  spent  his  life  in  study  and 
is  discouraged  by  the  little  which  a  lifetime  can  give 
one  of  the  vast  field  of  knowledge.'  He  Is  tired  of  life 
and  wishes  to  die.  Uephistopheles,  the  incsmstion  of 
^e  EvU  One,  sppesrs  to  him  and  offers  him  life  in  a 
new  form.  Uephistopheles  endows  him  with  youth 
and  beauty.  At  Easter  Faust  sees  Marguerite  and 
addresses  her,  but  she  is  guarded  by  her  brother 
Valentin.  Uarguerito  is  mucli  impressed  by  the  flat- 
tery (rf  the  hanasome  stranger  and,  during  tite  absence 
of  her  brother  on  military  service,  Mephlstopheles  is 
able  to  Introdnoa  Faust  to  her  by  means  of  a  fictitious 
message  for  her  old  aunt.  The  aunt  is  told  by  Ueph- 
istopheles  that  her  husband  has  been  slain  in  battle, 
and  he  pays  court  to  her.  Faust,  in  the  meantime, 
wins  the  love  of  Harguerito.  When  Valentin  returns 
he  dtaltonges  Faust,  and  in  the  duel  Mephlstopheles 
directs  the  sword  of  Faust  so  that  against  his  will  he 
kills  Valentin,  who  dies  cursing  his  sister.  Marguerite 
now  shrinks  from  Faust;  everybody  shuns  her.  Alone 
and  forsaken  she  seeks  refuge  In  the  ehurch,  where  her 
conseienGa  gives  her  no  rest.  Her  reason  gives  way 
and  she  wiwna  her  AM..  Faturt  loves  Harguarito 
sfaieere^  and  Heidiisb^heles  has  eshansted  every  ra- 
sovree  to  deaden  nia  eonsdanca^  bat  ha  cannot  distract 
Us  Boind  from  her.  She  has  In  tha  neantima  been 
Imprisoned  and  the  ezaentioner'a  axe  await*  her. 
Faust,  with  Kaphisto^uAe^  vlstti  her  la  prison  and 
seeka  to  indace  aer  to  llaa  with  him,  but  ma  shrinka 
from  him  whila  aanuatly  inndoriBf  Ood'i  pardw. 


Jut  as  the  beUa  ara  tolling  for  her  execution  she  dies 
and  her  aonl  is  borne  aloft  by  angeU.  Mepliiatophdea, 
baffled,  disappears  into  the  earth. 

I<a  SlgUa  del  Be^lmento,  or  The  Daogh- 
ter  of  the  Beglment. — A  comic  opera  in  two 
acts,  by  Donizetti,  first  produced  in  Paris  in 
1840.  Mary,  a  vivandi^Fe,  was  found  aa  a  child  and 
educated  by  Sulpieo,  a  French  sergeant,  and  became 
the  pet  ana  delight  of  the  regiment.  Tonio,  a  yonnc 
Swiss,  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  grenadiers  believe 
him  a  apr  and  ore  about  to  hang  Sim.  Uair  saves 
him  by  tellinc  the  soldiers  that  he  saved  her  life  when 
she  was  in  danger  of  falling  over  a  precipice.  They 
usrdon  Tonio  and  permit  him  to  Join  their  company. 
When,  lator,  Tonio  has  declared  his  love  for  Mary  and 
the  soldiers  have  agreed  to  give  their  consent,  the 
marchesa  di  MaggiorivegUo  appears  and,  from  a  letter 
which  was  atto<£ed  to  Mary  as  a  foundling,  it  ia 
learned  that  she  is  the  nieoe  of  the  marchesa.  Tha 
marchesa  breaks  off  the  match  between  her  niece  and 
a  low-bom  Swiss  and  carries  Mary  off  in  grief  at 
parting  from  her  companions  and  her  lover.  She  ia 
very  unhappy  in  the  new  home  of  her  aunt  and  cannot 
forget  her  friends,  the  soldiers,  nor  Tonio.  One  d» 
her  regiment  appeared  in  her  town  with  Tonio  promoted 
to  ito  leader.  He  again  asks  her  hand  ia  marriaga, 
but  the  marchess  rejects  the  salt.  Tonio  propoaea 
flight,  bat  the  marchess  detects  the  plan  and  stops  the 
elopement.  The  marchesa  then  reveals  to  Mary  that 
she  is  not  her  niece  hut  her  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage  with  an  olBcer  of  inferior  station  in  lifa. 
ICary  feds  that  the  new  retatfonship  rivea  the  mordiesa 
greater  ri^t  to  her  obedience,  and  at  her  request 
renounces  Tonio.  A  marriage  inth  the  son  of  a  nmgh- 
boring  duchess  is  planned  and  ta  about  to  be  sanctioned 
at  a  large  gathering,  when  sodden^  tha  granadiars 
amesr  ia  a  body  and  tell  tita  oompanr  Ifary's  earij 
history.  Tliough  Mary  is  about  to  obedltn^  sign  tu 
marriage  contract  tha  mardiesa  ralaeta  and  eonaanta 
to  tlie  union  of  her  daughter  to  Ttmio.  The  sotdiera 
give  InstT  evidence  of  twr  Joy,  ud  Uia  hlgh-bim 
gnasta  retire  in  silence  and  disgust. 

The  Flying  Dutchman,  or  Der  Tllegende 
Hollander. — romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  by 
Wagner,  produced  in  Dresden  in  1843.  Daland. 
a  Norwegian  sailor,  has  met  with  adverse  winds  on  his 
return  home  and  is  obliged  to  anchor  off  a  desert  shore. 
Here  he  fsHs  in  with  the  Flying  Dutdiman,  forever 
doomed  to  sail  the  seas  in  search  of  death  and  peace;. 
Once  every  seven  years  be  Is  allowed  to  go  on  shore  in 
search  of  a  wife  who  will  prove  faithful  to  him.  He 
offers  Daland  all  of  his  wealth  for  the  shelter  of  his 
home  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Senta, 
the  daughter  of  Daland,  is  seen  In  the  midst  of  the 
sninuing  msidens  in  her  father's  home.  Her  wheel  is 
idle  and  she  is  thinking  of  a  Iwend  suggested  by  an 
old  picture.  It  is  that  of  the  Flying  Dutohman,  and 
she  sings  to  the  other  maidens  the  song  as  she  hod 
heard  it  from  her  nurse.  Senta  has  already  a  wooer 
in  the  person  of  Erick  the  bantor,  for  whom  She  does 
not  muui  care.  But  the  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman 
has  made  a  deep  impression  on  her.  She  sings  of  the 
old  captain  who  met  baffling  winds  In  his  attompta  to 
round  the  Cspe  of  Good  Hope  and  of  his  terrible  oaUt 
to  never  stop  trying.  The  devil  beard  his  oath  and 
condemned  him  to  sail  on  for  eternity.  Ood's  ongel, 
however,  had  pity  upon  him  and  showed  him  liow  be 
might  gain  deliverance  through  a  wife  faithful  nnto 
death.  Dpon  the  devout  wish  of  the  maidens  that  nxch 
a  wife  might  be  speedily  found  for  the  poor  wretch, 
Senta  cries  In  pity,  "I  will  be  bis  wife.  Jnst  then 
she  hears  of  her  father's  return  and  Daland  enters 
with  the  dark  and  gloomy  stranger.  He  and  Benta 
recognise  their  respective  ideals  and  their  troth  is  soon 
piloted.  The  ship  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  with  its 
black  msst  and  blood-red  sail,  tnen  appears  wiUi  its 
ghastly  crew.  The  sailors  awalu  and  sing  a  wild  and 
gloomy  song.  Erick,  in  deqtair,  ebarges  Senta  with 
unfaiuifulnees.  The  Flying  Dutdtman,  on  hearing  the 
accusation,  feels  that  he  has  again  lost  in  his  searcn  for 
a  faithful  wife,  bnt  Senta  follows  him.  The  ship  sinks 
in  the  bay.  All  are  drowned.  Senta  throws  herself 
from  a  cliff  into  tiie  ses.  Her  sserifloe  braalcs  the  spaOL 
The  Flying  Dutchman  is  vnited  in  death  to  tlia  brida 
who  has  proved  faithful  unto  death. 

Tra  Diavolo. — comic  opera  in  three  acta, 
by  Auber,  first  produced  at  Paris  in  1830.  Fn 
Diavolo  i»  «  uuf  of  brigands  with  m  prioe  cf 
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10,000  plMtTM  OB  hii  ha«d.  Bonwii  Mldivn  nnder 
Zimratuo  datarmiiw  to  wtn  the  ranrd.  Lorenio  it  to 
loT«  with  Zerlhi^  the  daughter  of  Ifotteo,  »  hotel 
owner,  who  Intends  bii  daughter  aball  marrr  woD  for 
moner.  Lorenio  ia  poor  and  atande  little  chance 
against  a  rich  farmer  a  eon.  Fra  Diavolo  has  become 
intimate  with  aa  Engiiihman,  Lord  Ooolcbnm,  to  whom 
he  ia  known  as  the  Uarquis  of  San  Uarco.  Oookbum 
Is  on  his  wedding  toor  and  is  jealous  of  the  attentions 
which  Fra  Diarolo  pays  to  hia  young  wife,  Pamella. 
DiaTolo's  band  robs  Lord  Cookbvm  and  he  reaches 
the  inn  at  Terracina  iu  diaguat.  Fra  Diavolo  arrives 
shortlr  after,  much  to  Oookbnm's  displeaaure.  While 
DlsTolo  ia  flirting  with  Pamella  and  at  the  same  time 

SaylDg  attention  to  Zerllne.  the  soldiers  return  with 
0  prisonera  of  DisToio's  band  and  the  money  and 
JewMs  belon(ring  to  the  Cookbama.  The  grateful  Oook- 
Dum  gives  Lorenio  10,000  lire,  and  ttie  latter  hopes 
now  to  win  Zeriine.  But  Fra  Diavolo  determines  to 
revenge  the  death  of  hia  20  men  on  Lorenio.  Diavolo 
conceala  himself  in  Zerline's  room  and  admits  hia  two 
confederates,  Beppo  and  Oiaeomo,  It  ia  planned  that 
Oiacomo  is  to  atab  her  while  Fra  Diavolo  and  Beppo 
rolft  the  English  lord.  But  Zerline's  prayer  for  pro- 
tection before  retiring  so  affects  ths  two  brigands  that 
tbo  ezecntioD  of  the  plot  ia  delved.  When  detected 
by  the  English  lord  and  Loronao,  Fra  Diavolo  tella 
Lomiio  that  he  is  then  at  the  requiot  of  Zerlino  and 
irtiiapen  to  the  Eni^iab  lord  that  he  is  there  bj  appoint- 
ment with  Pamella.  He  showa  Lord  Cookbnm  a  poi> 
trait  of  PanuIU  (whldi  ha  had  stolen  the  day  before) 
aa  vroot  of  his  usortion.  Fn  Diavolo  ia  challonged 
by  Lorenio,  but  his  companions  careleaaly  betray  rrs 
Diavolo,  who  ia  eaptnred,  and  Lord  Cookbora  boeomai 
recoDcUed  to  bis  wife  and  Lorenio  wins  Zeriine. 

Dot  Trelselintz. — A  roraantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  by  C.  tod  Weber,  first  produced  in  Berlin 
in  1821.  Max,  a  young  liuntsman,  is  in  love 
with  Afsthe,  the  dan^tor  of  Cnn&  ths  dilof  rangar  ot 
Prince  Ottoear  of  Bohemia.  Whethw  or  not  Max  shall 
win  her  dependa  upon  a  maater  ahot  which  Usz  must 
make  on  the  following  morning.  He  hsa  been  nnlucky 
at  ahooting  during  the  day  at  a  village  festival  and  haa 
been  mocud  by  uia  more  lucky  compaaiona.  Caspar, 
one  of  the  chief  ranger's  older  hnntamen,  has  been  his 
evO  genius.  Caspar  haa  sold  himself  to  tbe  devil  and 
hopes  to  free  himself  from  bondage  by  finding  another 
victim.  Caspar  tempts  Uaz  to  try  enchanted  bulleta, 
whidt  bo  proposes  to  show  him  how  to  obtain.  Cuno. 
overhearing  this,  drives  Caspar  away  and  teila  Ifaz  to 
pray  to  Ood  for  success  and  to  tbink  of  hia  future 
bride.  But  Caapsr  at  a  later  interview  with  Max  leta 
him  ahoot  an  eagle  flying  high  In  the  air  and  excites 
his  desire  to  own  some  snch  magie  bullets.  He  yields 
to  Oaapar's  persuasiou  snd  agrees  to  meet  him  at  mid- 
night. Ueantime  Agathe,  filled  with  forebodings  of 
barm  to  Uax,  prays  for  hia  welfare,  and  with  her  couain 
Aennchen  meeta  him  on  his  way  to  find  Caspar.  She 
triea  to  detain  bim,  but  he  flees  from  her.  Caspar  ia  al- 
ready at  the  Wolf'a  Glen  in  mysterious  conference  with 
Samiel,  the  Evil  One,  with  whom  he  agrees  to  deliver 
Uaz  In  exchange  for  a  few  more  years  of  life  on  earth 
and  for  aome  of  tbe  enchanted  bulleta.  Samiel  agrees, 
bot  stipulates  that  he  will  give  aix  of  the  andianted 
ballBia,  roUining  the  asTonth  for  his  own  nse.  Oaspsr 
casli  ttio  bullets  while  Kax  looks  on  atoaned  and 
dazed.  Kext  day  all  aasemble  at  Prince  Ottocar'a  tent 
to  tIow  the  maater  shot.  The  Prineo  points  enl  a  white 
dove  as  the  nark  for  ICax.  Agathe  enten  and  cries 
to  Uax,  "Do  not  shoot,  I  am  the  white  dovo."  Bat 
Usx  haa  fired.  Agathe  sinks  to  the  ground,  snd  Cas- 
par, who  has  been  hiding  behli^  a  tree,  falls  at  the 
same  time,  killed  by  the  seventh  bullet  directed  by 
Ssmlel,  who  had  no  power  over  the  piona  Agathe.  Uax 
confesses  to  the  Prince,  who  orders  him  oat  of  his 
dominions  forever.  But  Agathe  intercedes  and  the 
Prince  frives  Uax  a  year's  probation  in  which  to  prove 
Us  wortfaineaa  of  io  devoted  a  bride. 

Hansel  and  Gretel. — A  fairy  tale  in  three 
pictures,  by  Adelheid  Wette,  the  music  by 
Humperdinck.  Hansel  is  making  brooms  and 
Gretel  knitting  a  stocking  in  the  hut  of  a  broom  maker. 
They  are  hungry  and  tired,  but  they  soon  forget  their 
hunger  and  work  and  begin  singing  and  dancing. 
Their  mother  retama  and,  finding  the  children  idle, 
beeomea  angry  and  ruahea  at  them  to  punlefa  them. 
Bbe  upaeta  a  ]ag  of  milk,  the  only  thing  they  have  tor 
food.  She  then  givea  the  children  a  baaket  and  aenda 
them  to  the  woods  to  look  for  strawberries.  Tired  out, 
she  tUkM  into  a  diair  and  falls  aaleep.  She  is  awak- 
■Ml  iff  the  retnnt  of  her  hailmnd  in  a  csy  mood.  She 
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la  aboBt  to  scold  him,  bot  Is  at  once  appeased  by  ttie 
sl^t  of  eggs,  breed,  batter,  and  oolfee,  whid  he  has 
brooj^  wlu  him.  The  mother  telle  him  of  the  idleness 
of  the  children  and  the  breaking  of  the  milk  jng,  at 
which  he  laughs  good-naturedly.  But  he  becomes 
alarmed  when  he  learns  that  the  children  are  now  in 
tbe  woods  near  the  abode  of  the  wicked  fairy  that 
devoura  children.  The  parents  rush  off  to  the  forest  to 
search  for  the  children.  Ueantime  HKnsel  has  filled 
his  basket  with  berries.  Gretel  has  woven  a  wreath  of 
rose-hips  with  which  HKnsel  crowns  her  aa  queen  of  the 
woods.  During  their  play  they  taste  the  berries  and 
aoon  realiie  that  they  have  eaten  them  all.  It  is  now 
too  dark  either  to  search  for  more  or  to  find  their  way 
home.  Oretel  ia  In  great  distress,  but  HKnael  comforta 
her  and,  after  murmaring  an  evening  prayer  for  safe 
keeping,  they  fall  aaleep  in  each  other'a  arma  aa  the  four- 
teen guardian  angels  are  seen  hovering  over  them  In 
protoctioa.  At  dawn  Gretel  is  the  first  to  open  her 
eyes,  and  she  wakens  Hinsel  with  a  song.  They  spy 
a  little  house  made  of  cake  and  augar.  In  their  glee 
thev  break  off  pieces  and  eat  them,  A  fairy  comes  out 
ana  tells  tbe  children  to  enter.  She  aays  that  her  name 
is  Boaiaa  Sweet-tooth.  Once  in  the  bonae  she  puts 
HKnael  under  a  spell  and  sets  Gretel  to  work.  The 
witch  kindles  a  flre,  seises  a  broom,  and  rides  aroand 
the  boaoe  on  it  aa  ahe  singa  gleefully.  When  she  tarns 
her  bade  to  get  some  food  for  EOLnad,  Qretal  seiias  the 
Joniper  bon^  and,  with  a  wave  of  it,  djsendutnta 
HIniel.  The  wltoh  then  tarns  to  the  oven  wd  tdls 
Gretri  to  creep  into  it  to  see  U  the  honey  eskes  en 
ready.  Oretel,  feigning  dalbieae,  aska  the  witch  to  show 
her  aev.  As  the  old  witch  starta  to  creep  Into  tiie 
ov«t  Hinsd  and  Oretel  t<wether  poah  her  entirely  in 
and  dose  the  door.  The  wicked  witch  bums  to  aahee. 
Tbe  little  ones  then  see  a  long  row  of  children  from 
whom  the  honey  cmst  has  fallen,  Oretel  caressea  one  and 
the  child  cornea  to  life.  Oretel  tiien  seises  tbe  juni- 
per bough  and  restores  them  aH.  Just  then  the  calls 
of  ttie  diatracted  pareata  are  heard.  Great  ia  the 
joy  of  all  on  finding  the  children  safe  and  in  possession 
of  such  a  nice  house.  The  old  witch  is  drawn  oat  of 
the  oven  in  the  form  of  a  honey  cake. 

Lohenifiin. — ^A  romantic  opera  in  three  acte> 
Richwd  Wagner;  it  was  first  produced  by 
Uut  at  Weimar  in  18S0  and  In  London  in 
1S75.  Heinrldi  der  Vogler,  or  Henry  the  Fowler,  king 
of  Oerma^,  is  levying  troops  in  Brabant  to  repel  the 
invading  Hungarians.  The  people  are  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement  because  Count  Frederick  Telramnnd 
accuses  Else  of  Brabant  of  murdering  her  younger 
brother  Godfrey,  heir  to  the  duke  of  Brabant.  Else 
was  to  be  the  wife  of  Telramund,  bnt  he  married 
Ortmd  of  Frledand  and  he  ia  now  claiming  the  duchy 
of  Brabant.  Elaa  declarea  her  innocence  and  the  king 
decides  to  settle  the  queation  by  a  tourney  In  which 
all  shall  bo  loft  to  the  Jndgment  of  God,  Tdramund 
is  willing  to  defend  his  rights,  but  there  is  none  to 
defend  Eua.  She,  however,  calmly  trusts  in  a  heavenly 
knight  who  has  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and  ahe 
dedaree  that  her  defender  may  have  the  crown  and  her 
hand.  While  she  ia  praying  a  knight  arrives  clad  in 
silver  armor  and  drawn  in  a  boat  W  a  swan.  He 
announcea  hia  Intention  of  defending  Klaa  on  condition 
tbat  ahe  shall  become  hia  wife  and  ihall  never  Inqatn 
Into  h>s  lineage  or  identity.  Elaa  solemnly  promisee. 
In  the  combat  whidi  enauea  Telramund  la  defeatsd,  bis 
life  is  spared  by  the  stranger  kni^t,  and  Teiramnnd 
and  hU  wife,  Ortrud,  are  outlawed.  Ortmd  is  a 
sorceress,  and  it  was  she  who  transformed  Godfrey 
into  a  swan.  She  plays  upon  tbe  feelings  and  btstins 
suspicion  into  the  heart  of  Else.  Tdramand  accuses 
Lohengrin,  who  aaya  ho  ahall  not  reveal  his  Mmtity 
onlese  his  wife  ahall  demand  it.  She  vawilllngly  re- 
frains from  putting  the  ouestlon.  Bat  late^  when  they 
are  alone,  Elaa  aaka  Ltmengrin  to  reveal  himseH.  At 
that  moment  Tdramand  eaters  to  kill  bim.  Lohengrin 
slan  hta  enemy  with  a  aingle  blow.  Then  Lohengrin 
leads  Elaa  before  the  king  and  loudly  prodaims  his 
secret,  stating  that  be  ia  Lohengrin,  son  of  Fercival, 
keeper  of  tbe  Holy  Grail,  that  he  is  a  defender  of  right 
and  virtue,  and  that  he  may  atay  with  mankind  ao  long 
as  his  name  Is  unknown.  He  declares  that  now  he 
must  return  home.  The  swan  sppeara,  and  Lohengrin 
takes  from  Its  neck  a  golden  ring  which  he  gives  to 
Else  along  with  his  sword  and  golden  horn.  As  be  Is 
leaving,  Ortrud  boastfully  declares  that  it  was  she  who 
trsnaformed  Godfrey  and  that  Lohengrin  would  have 
restored  him  had  not  Elaa  doubted  him.  Lohengrin 
loosens  the  awan's  chain.  It  dips  under  the  water,  and 
in  Iu  stead  Godfrey  riaea.  A  white  dove  dHcends  to 
draw  tbe  boat,  and  aa  Lohengrin  ^Ides  awer  Elsa  fills 
sensdess  In  her  brother's  arms. 
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Lnda  dl  Lammermoor. — tragic  opera  in 
three  acts,  by  Donizetti,  produced  in  Naples  in 
1836.  It  is  based  upon  Scott'a  Bride  of  Lam- 
murmacr  uid  Is  ranrded  m  Donizetti'*  muterpleoe. 
Henry  Aihton,  Lord  of  Lunmermoor,  bu  diicorered 
tb«t  nla  siat«r,  Lucie,  loves  Bir  Edgsrdo  of  Bsvens- 
wood  and  Ashton's  enemr.  Ee  reveals  to  Rajrmond, 
Lucia's  tutor,  that  his  affairs  are  in  lach  a  had  way 
that  he  will  be  rained  if  he  cannot  select  the  one  Lucia 
shall  wed.  At  a  meeting  in  the  psrk.  Edgardo  tells 
Lucia  that  he  ii  sbont  to  lasve  Scotland  to  light  in 
Franca  for  his  country.  He  desires  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Lord  Asbton  and  is  willing,  through  his  great 
love  (or  Lucia,  to  forget  his  many  wrongs.  Bat  Lncia 
fears  a  meeting  between  the  two  men  and  counsels  a 
postponement  until  bis  return,  at  the  same  time  vowing, 
to  remain  faithful  to  him.  Ash  ton  then  shows  his 
sister  a  forged  lette^  which  convinces  her  that  Edgardo 
is  falae  to  her.  He  urges  her  to  msrry  bis  friend 
Arthur,  Lord  Backlaw.  He  tells  her  that  be  and  his 
party  are  lost  and  himself  in  danger  of  execation  unless 
she  does  so.  She  at  last  consents  and,  as  she  is  sign- 
ing the  marriage  contract,  Edgardo  enters  to  clsim  her. 
Seeing  tlut  she  has  broken  her  vow  to  him,  he  tears 
off  the  ring  from  her  finger  and  throws  it  at  her  feet. 
Lacia  loses  her  reason  and  kills  her  husband  and  now 
hopes  that  Edgardo  will  marry  her.  Everybody  is  full 
<rf  pity  for  her  and,  too  lata,  her  brother  repents  his 
eonauet.  Edcsrdo,  wandering  among  the  tembs  of  his 
anceeton,  hears  tnat  Lucia  is  dying  and  resolves  to 
see  her  once  more.  He  arrives  too  late.  As  the 
funeral  bdls  are  toning  lie  staba  Umsdf,  Tlth  tlie 
prayer  to  be  united  to  his  bride  in  iLoaven. 

Lucreaia  Borgia. — A  tragic  miera  In  three 
acts,  by  Donizetti,  first  produced  in  Milan  in 
1834.  It  is  based  on  Hugo's  play  of  the  same 
name,  Lncresio,  wife  of  Don  Alfonso,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  goes  in  disguise  to  Venice  to  see  Oennaro,  her 
son  by  her  first  marriage.  Qennaro  had  been  given 
when  a  dtild  to  a  fisherman,  who  brought  him  np  as  his 
own  son.  Thoogh  strangely  attracted  to  her,  Oennaro 
comes  to  abhor  ber  when  told  that  she  is  Lncreiia 
Borgia  and  when  her  crimes  are  related  to  him  by  bis 
companions,  who  recognize  her.  Don  Alfonso  does  not 
know  who  Oennaro  is,  and  becomes  Jealous  of  him. 
When  Oennaro  cornea  to  Ferrara  to  prove  his  hatred 
of  the  Borglas  and  tears  off  Lucrezla's  name  and 
■cateheon  from  the  palace  gates,  Bustghello,  the  duke's 
confidant,  is  ordered  to  imprison  him.  Lucrezia  is  told 
by  lier  servant,  Oobella,  of  the  defamation  of  her  name 
1^  this  strannr,  and  she  at  once  insists  that  lie  be 
ponislied.  When  Gennaro  enters,  Lucreiia  In  horror 
seeogatses  ber  son.  She  Impiores  the  duke  to  spare 
him.  To  wrealt  his  Teneeance  npmi  bis  supposed  rival 
ths  dnke  eonqads  LocresU  to  hand  the  poisoned  enp  to 
hm  son  with  ner  own  hand,  and  leaves  the  room  with 
the  request  that  she  attend  ber  prisoner  to  tbe  door. 
This  gtres  Lacreaia  an  opportunity  to  sdminlater  sn 
antidote  and  she  ben  Oennaro  to  flee.  But  bis  friend, 
Onlni,  persuadet  hun  to  assist  at  a  grand  festival  at 
Prince  Nogaoni'a.  Those  companions  of  Oennaro  who 
liad  reproached  and  reviled  Lucreiia  on  the  occasion 
of  her  secret  visit  lo  her  son  are  present  and  she  has 
mixed  poison  with  their  wine  to  avenge  herself  upon 
them,  when  she  sees  Gennaro  present  and  partaking 
of  tht  wine,  she  hastens  to  give  him  an  antidote,  which 
he  refuses  to  take,  as  it  is  not  BufBcient  for  his  friends. 
He  threatens  to  kill  her,  but  she  reveals  her  identity 
to  him.  He  turns  away  in  disgust  and  loathing  from 
the  mother  for  whom  he  haa  all  of  bis  life  longed,  and 
dies.  The  dnke  enters  to  witness  his  wife's  horrible 
victory,  only  to  find  her,  too,  expiring,  stricken  down 
by  remorse  and  grief. 

The  Uagic  Flute. — An  opera  in  two  acts,  by 
Mozart,  first  produced  at  Vienna  in  1791.  It 
is  the  last  of  nis  operas,  and  was  written  only 
•  itnr  months  before  his  death.  Prince  Tamino,  a 
noble  and  virtuous  knigbt,  is  implorod  by  the  Queen  of 
Night  to  save  her  dauriiter,  whom  the  high  priest, 
Sarastro,  carried  off  by  force.  On  his  mission  Tamino 
falls  in  with  Papageno,  who  agrees  to  share  his  dangers. 
The  Three  Ladies  of  the  Qneen  of  Night  give  Tamino  s 
golden  flute  and  to  Papageno  soma  little  silver  bells 
to  help  them  In  times  of  trouble  and  danger.  The 
Qneen  of  Night  sends  with  them  three  boy-angels  to 
point  out  the  way  to  them.  The  princess  Pamina  is 
pursued  by  declarations  of  love  from  a  negro  servant 
of  Sarastro.  Tamino  comes  to  her  rescue  and  frightens 
off  ttie  negro,  Monostatos.  Papageno  escapes  with 
Psmlns,  Imt  Uonostatos  oreitskee  them,  Papageno 
AsksB  his  beDs  and  sH  anger  Is  forgotten.  Tsmlne 
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reaohes  Ssrastro's  castle.  The  serrants  will  not  admit 
him  bat  assure  him  that  the  princess  la  wefl  treated 
and  in  no  danger.  Tamino  begina  to  play  npon  Us 
golden  flnte.  Pspagrao's  bdla  are  Imrd  and  fiusitio 
sppears.  He  pnniihes  the  wieksd  Moaoatstos;  but 
Tamino  and  Punina  are  not  to  be  united  vntH  Tsmfaio 
proves  his  love  and  constancy  for  her.  He  is  wining 
to  undergo  any  trials  to  which  be  may  be  subjected; 
but  the  Three  Ladles  of  the  Qneen  of  Nig^t,  knowing 
the  fate  intended  for  bim,  seek  to  deter  him  and  Papa- 
geno from  their  purpose.  They  liave  |:iven  their 
promise  to  Sarastro  and  intend  to  keep  it.  Tamino 
remains  firm  in  all  of  tbe  temptations  to  which  he  is 
subjected.  He  Is  even  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess  I  sis.  In  the  meantime  Pamina  thinks 
Tamino  is  faithless,  bat  tbe  three  celestial  youths 
reassure  her  and  tell  her  that  he  is  ondergoing  most 
severe  trial  for  her  sake.  Pamina  desires  to  share  tn 
these  trials,  and  together  they  walk  tbroagb  fire  and 
water,  protected  by  the  magic  flute,  and  emerge  purified 
and  happy.  Papageno,  in  despair  of  ever  gaining  the 
little  wife  that  was  shown  to  bim  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  becomes  despondent  and  determines  to  die. 
He  shakes  the  little  bells  and  Papngena,  a  very  eonnter- 
part  of  himself,  appears.  The  Queen  of  Night,  in  a 
very  nnreasonable  manner,  plana  to  be  avenged  upon 
Tamino  and  chooses  the  negro,  Uonostatos,  as  her 
avenger  and  promises  him  her  daughter;  but  Baraatro 
has  already  kept  his  promisee  and  unites  Tamino  and 
Pamina. 

Martha. — comic  opera  in  four  acta,  by 
Flotow,  first  produced  in  Vienna  in  1847.  jMdj 
Harriet  Durham  disguises  herself  and  her  con- 
fidant, Nancy,  as  peasant  girls  and  visits  the  Fair  at 
Richmond  in  the  Lope  of  diversion  from  the  tedium 
and  ennui  of  her  life.  Lord  Tristan,  who  is  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  Lady  Harriet,  goes  with  them  against 
his  win,  also  in  disguise.  They  Uke  their  placea  among 
the  servants  who  are  there  seeking  places  and  are  hired 
by  a  tenant,  Plamkett,  and  his  foster-brother,  Liond. 
They  esrry  the  joke  a  little  farther  than  they  intended 
and  find  themselves  sctually  bound  as  servants  for  a 
whole  year.  The  ladies  are  taken  away  by  their  mas- 
ters, who  know  them  as  Ifartha  and  Julia.  Though 
totally  Ignorant  of  housework,  Uiey  are  at  one«  set 
spinning.  Plamkett  and  Lionel  teach  them;  Plamkett 
falls  in  love  with  Julia  and  Lionel  vritb  Uartha.  In 
their  perplexity  Lord  Tristan  comes  to  their  rescue  with 
a  cosch  and  they  make  their  escape,  followed  by  the 
tenantry.  Plnmkett  swears  to  catch  and  punish  them, 
while  Lionel  sinks  into  a  deep  melancholy  from  whiA 
nothing  can  arouse  him.  At  a  court  bant  Plumkett 
and  Uonei  recognise  Lady  Harriet  and  Nancy  as  the 
servants,  and  when  they  assert  their  daims  to  tham 
and  are  dafled,  the  masters  tell  the  whole  story  to  flie 
Bstonlshed  court.  The  ladies  declare  that  Liond  Is 
Inaan^  and  Lord  Tristan  sends  him  to  prison  for  la- 
aolance,  despite  the  ladies'  prayers  for  leniency.  Llond 
i^res  Flumiett  a  ring  and  asks  bim  to  show  It  to  the 
queen.  He  tells  bow  It  was  left  to  Um  by  hia  d/ing 
father,  who  told  him  that  it  would  aave  hia  from 
trouble.  Lady  Harriet,  suffering  from  remorse,  visita 
Lionel  In  prison  and  tells  falm  that  she  heraelf  delivered 
the  ring  to  the  queen  and  It  haa  been  learned  that  he 
is  the  real  Lord  Derby,  whose  father  was  wrongfully 
banished,  and  that  his  innocence  has  been  proved,  fflie 
offers  him  her  band  and  heart,  but  he  thinks  he  ia 
again  being  deceived  and  rejects  them.  Lady  Harriet 
and  Nancy  again  dress  as  peaaants  and  visit  the  Fair, 
where  Lionel  has  been  brought  by  Plnmkett.  When 
Lionel  sees  Unrtha  approach  bim,  promising  to  re- 
nounce all  her  former  mode  of  life  for  nim,  bla 
melancholy  vanishes,  and  he  marriea  her.  His  honor 
and  possessions  are  restored  to  hin.  Plumkett  marries 
Nancy,  alias  Julia. 

ICigi^on. — ^An  opera  In  three  acts,  hy  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  first  produced  in  Paris  in  1866. 
It  Is  founded  upon  Goethe's  Wilheltn  Meiater. 
Bpenta,  the  daogfater  of  Lothario,  haa  been  stolen  by 
gipsies.  Lotbario  wanders  about  looking  for  her  in  tbe 
guise  of  a  minstrd.  He  comes  upon  a  oand  of  gipsies 
who  are  abasing  Mlgnon,  a  young  and  beautiful  cirl, 
for  refusing  to  dance.  Lothario  seeks  to  inuleet  ber, 
but  Jamo,  tbe  chief,  mocks  him.  wllhdm  Heister.  a 
young  student,  saves  her  and  Pblllne,  an  actress,  cm* 
Jamo  all  of  her  change  in  compensation  for  his  loss. 
Mlgnon  desires  to  go  with  ber  rencuer,  who  takes  bar 
along  as  his  prot^g^.  Bbe  grows  to  love  Wllhelm, 
bat  when  she  realises  that  PhTline  lorea  him  and  that 
he  cares  for  her,  Uignon  wlshee  to  die.  She  is  saved 
from  suldde  by  the  strains  of  Lothsila's  hsrp.  » 
wsldm  over  her  always  and  they  are  both  itrvaiMr 
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■Wxfcrf  lo  on*  anotlwT.  Uifnon,  fat  Im  Jaalou  nee 
against  PhOlns,  wishes  that  lightning  would  strike  tts 
palaes.  Lothario,  to  pleau  her,  aeta  Are  to  it.  Aa  it 
!•  burning  Phllina  orders  Utgnon  to  get  her  boaqnet 
from  the  adjoining  theater.  Hignon,  repenting  tier 
wish,  goes  to  get  the  banquet  and  It  is  than  discorered 
that  the  theater  is  on  Are  too.  Wilhelm  mibea  into 
the  flames  and  brings  Uignon  out  in  tafetT*.  ICignon 
te  taken  to  Italy  to  recoTer  her  healtli,  for  ue  was  long 
fll  «Aw  the  Are.  In  her  delirium  she  made  known  ber 
lore  for  Wilhehn  and  he  has  fallen  in  lore  with  her. 
Lothario,  no  longer  a  minstrel  bat  the  owner  of  » 
patace,  receives  them  at  his  home.  He  shows  Hignon 
the  family  Jewels  and  at  once  her  memory  ia  reriTed 
and  it  comes  ont  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Lothario 
or  la  the  real  Bperata.  PhiUne  giraa  np  Wllhelm  and 
twm  to  Fiiedrldi,  one  ot  her  man^  other  adorers. 
Tb»  v*OTfi»  eone  to  groat  their  old  nuHor,  the  Huqois 
(rf  (Vpnaao,  the  Lothario  ot  tho  earlier  Konat,  »nd 
ahoat  their  •edeinn  of  jor  u  hm  proaenti  to  them  hia 
dan^ter,  Bperata,  and  her  fotnre  huband,  WUbalm. 

Tbm  Klbelon^n  Blng. — A  festival  play  in 
a  fore^vening  and  three  days,  by  Wagner,  The 
fore-evening  is  called  The  Rkinegold,  and  the 
other  parts  are  WaOcrrU,  SUofrUd,  and  Du»It  of  ths 
0od9  or  Oi>tterdamm0runff,  The  series  was  first  played 
at  Balreuth  in  1876. 

TBB  BHIXBOOLD. — Alberieh,  a  Klbehing,  sees 
three  lovely  umphs  guarding  the  Bhlnegold  in  the 
depths  of  the  Bblne.  He  tries  to  make  lore  to  them 
snceeaaiTely.  They  lore  the  ngly  dwsrf  on  and  then 
deride  him.  He  determinea  upon  revenge.  He  sees 
the  Bhinegold  shining  brightly  and  asks  sbout  it.  The 
DTinpba  explain  its  wonorons  powera  of  making  one 
au  powerfol  who  will  fashion  ft  Into  a  ring  and  for- 
Bwear  love.  Alberieh  seiiea  the  Rhinegold  and  makes 
off  with  It.  Darkness  follows  and  the  scene  changes 
to  the  "WalhaHa,"  or  mighty  palsce  which  the  ^anta 
have  bnilt  for  Wotsn,  the  father  of  the  gods.  Wotan 
and  Fricka,  his  wife,  awaken  and  see  the  newly  finished 
palace  or  castle.  Freia,  the  goddess  of  youth,  has  been 
offered  to  tiie  giants  aa  a  reward  for  their  work. 
Wotan  repents  oi  the  bargain  and  plana  with  Fricka  to 
save  her.  Two  ciants,  Fafner  and  Fasold,  come  to 
claim  the  reward.  Lofe,  the  god  of  fire,  tolls  of 
Alberich's  theft  of  the  Rhinegold  and  of  Ito  woudroas 
power.  Wotan  determines  to  rob  the  dwarf  and  agreea 
to  give  the  Rhinegold  to  the  giants  Instead  of  the 
reward  of  Freia;  but  they  take  Frels  with  than  as  a 
pMgow  Whea  aha  haa  gone  Uie  gods  and  godOessea 
become  old  and  gray  and  the  apples  of  yonth  irithar. 
Wotan  and  Log*  go  to  Nibelheim,  find  Alberieh,  and 
lead  hbn  away  a  prisoner.  The  gods  rrtum  to  Nibel- 
heim and  procure  the  treaaurea,  Inehiding  the  Rhine- 
gold.  The  giants  return  with  Freia,  end  she  is  ex- 
danged  for  the  treasures,  including  the  Rhinegold. 
The  giants  quarrel  orer  the  treaaurea.  Fafner  kills 
FaeoM,  and  the  gods  return  happy  to  Walhalla. 

WAURBIB. — Tha  first  day  of  tha  Vftchragen  Ring. 
Siecnnnd,  the  son  of  Wotan  and  a  mortal,  has  sooi^t 
refuge  In  tha  house  of  Hunding,  a  mighty  warrior  uid 
an  enemy  of  Wotan.  Sieglinda,  the  unwilltng  wife  ot 
Hunding,  is  greatly  Interasted  in  Biegmund.  Handing, 
retamfng  from  the  fight,  learns  that  his  gneat  is  the 
warrior  who  has  killed  his  kinsmen  and  whom  their 
friends  have  long  Bought.  The  laws  of  hospitality  pre- 
vent an  attock  upon  him  under  his  roof,  but  he  warns 
him  that  they  must  fight  on  the  morrow.  Sieglinda 
mixes  a  sleeping  potion  for  her  husband.  She  then 
■hows  Slegmnnd  a  sword  buried  to  the  hilt  in  an  ash 
tree  and  tella  him  that  it  was  thrust  there  by  an 
unknown  one-eyed  warrior,  and  that  no  one  has  proved 
strong  enoncb  to  draw  It  oat.  Biegmund  and  Sieg- 
linda learn  that  they  are  brother  and  sister.  Biegmund 
draws  forth  the  sword  from  the  tree  trunk  and  he  and 
Sieglinda  escape,  Wotan  desires  to  protect  Biegmund 
la  his  cond>st  with  Hunding  and  so  Instructs  the 
Wallqvie,  Bmnnhilde;  but  Fricka  objects  and  forces 
Wotan  to  recall  Brunnhilde  and  to  withdraw  the  power 
from  Biegmnnd's  sword.  Wotan  sadly  sends  Brunn- 
hilde to  tell  Biegmund  of  his  doom.  Bmnnhilde  prom- 
ises Biegmund  a  happy  abode  in  Walhalla  after  death, 
but  ho  rejecta  the  offer  when  he  learns  that  Sieglinda 
cannot  accompany  falm.  HIb  eonrsge  and  constancy 
win  over  BraasUlde  and  she  resolves  to  disobey  the 
orden  (rf  Wotan  and  Fricka  and  to  shield  Btegmand. 
lo  th*  fi^t  Branatallde  ttands  beside  Biegmund,  but 
Wotan  interfere!  and  breaks  Slennand's  sword,  yet 
una  Handing  by  a  wrathful  glance.  He  pnrroea 
Bmnnhilde  for  her  disobedience.  8h«  tokea  Sieglinda 
iip<m  bar  gwift  horw,  Grane.  and  fleei  bom  Wotan's 
wnth.    1M  lil^  WalkTriea  arrive  on  horaea  in  the 
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clondi,  eadi  bearing  a  hero  to  Walhalla.  Braanlilldo 
cornea  with  Sieglinda  before  ber  in  the  saddle  Instead 
of  a  hero.  She  implores  aid  tor  Sieglinda,  but  the 
Walkyrlea,  fearing  the  rage  of  Woton,  refuse.  To  aave 
her,  Bmnnhilde  sonde  her  to  the  great  forest  with 
Grane.  There  Fafner,  the  J^ant,  has  been  changed  to 
a  dragon  and  guards  the  Bhinegold.  She  glvea  Sieg- 
linda the  broken  pieees  of  Biegmnnd's  sword  and  tells 
her  to  keep  them  for  her  son.  who  shall  be  named  Sieg- 
fried and  shall  be  the  greatest  hero  in  the  world.  To 
punish  Bmnnhilde  Wotan  changea  her  into  a  common 
mortal  and  dooms  her  to  a  magic  sleep.  Her  prayers 
for  mercy  cause  Wotan  to  change  her  punishment  and 
he  condemns  her  to  be  snrrovnded  by  a  fiery  wall 
wliieh  none  but  a  hero  may  penetrate.  He  summons 
Logo,  who  encircles  the  rock  upon  which  BmnnhUde 
sleeps  with  tongues  of  flame. 

SIB07BIBD. — The  second  day  of  the  NiMungn 
Ring.  In  the  great  forest  where  Fafner  guards  the 
Bhinegold,  Sieglinda  has  bom  a  son,  Bl^ried.  He 
haa  been  reared  by  Uim^  the  brother  of  Alberieh  who 
stole  the  Bhinegold.  Siegfried  impatiently  qnestions 
Himo  regarding  hia  moth<er,  whom  he  never  knew. 
Mime  gives  him  the  broken  pieces  of  his  father's  sword 
— Nothung  or  Needful.  Siegfried  asks  Mime  to  forge 
the  pieces  anew  while  he  goes  into  the  forest.  Wotan 
appeara  to  Uime  and  tells  him  that  only  he  can  forge 
it  who  never  knew  tear.  When  Siegfried  retams  and 
finds  the  work  not  done,  to  the  great  awe  of  Mime  he 
easily  forges  the  pieces  hlmBeliT  Woton  appears  to 
Alberieh  in  his  cave  and  tella  him  that  his  brotiiar, 
Uime,  has  brought  up  the  boy  who  one  day  shall  slay 
the  dragon,  Fauier,  to  obtain  the  Bhinegold.  Wotan 
awakens  Fatner  and  tells  him  that  his  slayer  la  coming. 
Mime  has  led  Siegfried  to  this  part  ot  the  forest  In  tiie 
hope  of  teaching  him  to  fear;  but  Sie^ried  killa  the 
dragon.  A  tasto  of  tlu  blood  ot  the  dragon  eonteia 
upon  Bieffrlad  tha  power  ot  nndarataadlng  tlw  btrda, 
who  tell  him  to  proeara  ths  magie  volL  or  TainhelB, 
which  shall  render  him  Invisiblab  and  taa  ring,  whieh 
he  llnda  in  tlie  care.  A  wood-bird  vami  Urn  to  bo- 
ware  of  Mima.    Ha  leama  that  Mime  ia  Intent  opon 

Eoisoning  him  to  procure  tha  Bhinegold;  so  he  um 
Im.  Again  the  wood-bird  apaaka  to  aim  and  tella  liim 
of  a  beaateona  bride  ssleep  upon  a  rock  surroundod  by 
flre  and  shorn  him  the  wsy.  Wotan  desires  to  prevent 
the  meeting  of  Siegfried  and  Bmnnhilde  and  Inter- 
poses his  spear,  but  a  blow  of  Siegfried's  sword  spUto 
it.  Wotan  seeks  refuge  in  WalhaUa  and  there  awaite 
the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  while  Siegfried  awskens  and 
wins  the  Walkyrie,  Bmnnhilde. 

GOTTBBBAMKBBUKO  or  DTT8K  OF  TBB  GODS. 
— Third  dsy  of  the  NiMungen  Xing.  In  the  prelude 
the  three  Noras,  weaving  the  world's  fate,  flv  when  the 
cord  breaks,  tor  the  dswn  of  another  world  Is  Qpon 
them.  Biegfried,  In  search  of  new  deeds  of  valor,  bids 
Bmnnhilde  adieu  and  gives  ber  the  fatal  rinz  as  a 
remembrance  and  intmsto  her  to  the  care  of  Loge. 
Gnnther,  his  hsif-slster  Gutntne,  and  their  gloomy  half- 
brother  Hagen  ait  In  the  Qiebichung's  hall  on  the 
Bhlne.  Hagen  plana  to  have  Qunther  marn  the  beau- 
tiful woman  aaloep  upon  a  rock  surrounded  by  a  wall 
ot  fire.  He  propoaea  to  aecure  Siegfried's  aid  bv 
forcing  his  marriage  to  Gntrune  by  ttie  aid  ot  a  drink 
which  shaQ  cause  him  to  tornt  tiie  paat.  AH  tame 
ont  aa  ia  plaanad.  Biegtrled  nrgeta  Bmnnhilde,  mar< 
riea  Gutmne,  and  seta  out  to  gain  Brunnhllda  for 
Gunther.  The  Walkyrie,  Waltrante,  comes  to  Bmnn- 
hilde and  bega  her  to  return  the  Rhinegold  to  ^ 
Rhine  daughters  in  order  to  save  the  gooa  from  do- 
stmetion.  She  refuses  to  part  with  her  husband's 
rift.  Biegfried  then  penetrates  the  fiery  wall,  aeisea 
Bmnnhilde,  whom  he  baa  forgotten,  and  takes  from  her 
the  Bhinegold,  thus  rendering  her  powerless.  He  car- 
ries her  off  and  weds  her  unknowingly  to  Gunther. 
When  Bmnnhilde  realises  that  Siegfried  is  married  to 
Gutmne,  she  yields  to  Hagen's  persuasion  tor  revenge 
end  tells  him  of  the  vulnersble  spot  beneath  Siegfried  a 
shoulder.  Then  the  Bhine  dau^ters  try  to  persuade 
Siegfried  to  return  to  them  the  Rhinegold,  but  thev 
amuse  hfa  pride  by  telling  him  of  the  harm  that  shall 
come  to  him  should  he  refuse.  He  laughs  at  the  threat 
of  danger  and  keeps  the  ring.  Hagen  then  mixes  for 
him  a  Ireeb  draught,  which  has  the  power  of  recalling 
to  his  mind  the  past.  Then  he  drives  the  spear  Into 
Siegfried's  back  and  he  dlea  with  the  praise  of  Bmnn- 
hilde upon  his  Hps.  Then  follows  the  marvelous  fu- 
neral march  for  which  this  opera  Is  noted.  Gutmne 
bewsils  his  death  In  Giebichung'a  hsil.  Hagen  and 
Gunther  quarrel  over  the  ring  and  Hagen  kills  Gunther. 
When  Hagen  tries  to  slip  the  ring  from  the  finger  of 
Siegfried,  the  fingers  close  and  the  hand  is  raised  to 
idantify  tbe  murderer.  BmnnhUde  drives  Gatmne 
away,  takeo  a  long  tarewaU  of  ber  dead  boaband,  and 
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OTd«n  a  fuenl  pile  to  be  srftctsd.  When  Btegfriod't 
body  ia  timoA  upon  it,  Bnmnhllde  lifhta  it  with  • 
Uath.  nraaoU Ji«r  faithful  Btssd,  a&d  Impi  irith  It  into 
tB«  flamn.  tIm  Bhine  daochten  an  than  aean  to 
Bvan  Um  rinc  from  tb«  aahaa.  Bacsn,  in  an  effort  to 
■at  H  from  tham,  ia  dravn  Into  the  varea  and  drownod. 
A  d«ik  or  dawn,  lika  that  of  a  n«w  world,  ia  aean  to 
■praad  orer  Walhalla,  where  all  of  the  gods  »r«  peaeo- 
nUf  aleeping, 

HoniUL — A  tra^c  opera  in  two  acta,  hy  Bel- 
lini, first  produced  in  Milan  in  1831.  Norma, 
high  priestess  of  the  Druids  and  daughter  of 
Ororlat,  chief  of  the  Drnida,  haa  secretly  married  Pollio, 
the  Boman  pro-coniul,  in  disobedience  to  her  tqwi. 
Tiler  hare  two  children.  Follio'a  love  haa  grown  oold. 
He  confldea  to  his  friend,  FlaTioa,  that  heloi'ea  Adal- 
cisa,  a  young  priestess  in  the  temide  of  Iminsul. 
Norma  ia  the  only  one  who  can  interpret  the  oradea  of 
the  god.  She  haa  foretold  that  Bome  shall  fall  by  its 
own  weakneaa,  and  she  sends  the  people  away  alone  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  the  god.  Pollio  has  besought 
Adalgiaa  to  flee  to  Rome  wiu  him.  In  her  fear  and 
ramona  ahe  confldea  to  Norma  her  lore  for  PoUio  and 
hia  leva  for  her.  Norma  agraea  to  release  Adalgiaa 
from  her  Towa  and  to  permit  ner  to  marry  that  she  may 
not  soflar  aa  she'  haa  done.  But  when  ahe  laarna  the 
aama  of  tha  lover  <rf  Adalgiaa,  ahe  tells  bar  aecrat  to 
ha,  and  aa  Pollio  than  comes  vp  aha  ravilea  him.  H« 
dtdaa  her.  Norma,  in  Aaapalr  over  tho  Inflddity  of 
PoUio,  reoolvaa  to  slay  her  aleeping  boys.  Her  children 
awake  and  she  shudders  at  her  fearful  purpose. 
Ohrtbilde,  who  alone  baa  known  her  secret,  is  sent  to 
bring  Adalgiaa.  Norma  entreata  her  to  be  a  mother  to 
her  Doya  and  to  take  them  to  their  father,  Pollio,  for 
ahe  ia  determined  to  die  to  escape  the  shame  and  aorrow 
she  suffers.  Adalgiaa  refnses  to  hear  of  this  and  prom- 
isee to  bring  back  Pollio  to  his  love  and  duty.  Her 
ideaa  are  unavailing.  Norma  then  calls  the  people  to- 
gether, orders  them  to  arm  against  the  Romans  and  to 
prepare  the  funeral  pile  for  aacrifice.  Pollio  is  to  be 
the  victim,  for  he  was  captured  in  the  act  of  carrying 
off  Adalgiaa.  Norma  then  speaks  in  private  to  FoDio 
and  promises  him  aafe^  if  he  will  renounce  Adalgiaa 
and  return  to  her  and  hia  children.  He  pleads  for 
Adalgiaa  and  for  his  own  death.  Korma  then  calla  the 
prieata  of  the  temple  to  denounce  aa  a  victim  a  priestess 
who  haa  broken  her  saered  vows  and  betrayed  uie  gods. 
Then  she  tells  them  that  ahe  herself  is  the  offender. 
To  her  father  alone  staa  reveals  the  existence  of  the 
children.  PolUo  is  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness  of 
oharacter  shown  by  Norma  in  her  act  of  aelf-sscrifiee 
to  save  him  and  Adalgiaa,  and  he  feels  his  love  for  her 
return.  He  steps  forUi  from  among  the  speetatora  and 
takea  his  place  beside  Noma  on  the  fnneral  pile. 
They  commend  their  children  to  the  care  of  Orovist, 
who  pardons  the  poor  victima. 

Pa^liaccL — musical  drama  in  two  acts  and 
prologue,  by  Leoncavallo,  first  produced  in  Italy 
in  1892.  Tonio  the  Fool  presents  in  the  pro- 
logne  aome  sense  of  the  tragic  thread  woven  through 
the  farce.  A  troop  of  wandering  players  appear  and 
are  warmly  greeted  by  the  peaaants.  Canio,  the  leader, 
invltaa  the  people  to  attend  the  play.  He,  however, 
mu^  resents  tne  attentions  of  the  peasants  to  his 
beautiful  wife  and  can  ill  stand  the  taunts  about  the 
Fool's  evident  fondnesa  for  her.  He  accepta  his 
fiienda'  invitation  to  a  glass  of  wine  and  takea  leave 
of  hia  wife  with  a  kiss.  Tonio  takes  advantage  of 
Nedda  being  alooe  and  declarea  his  love  for  her. 
Nedda  scorns  him  and,  when  be  grows  too  demonstra- 
tive, she  seises  a  whip  and  lashes  him  aeroaa  the  face. 
In  hia  rage  he  swears  to  be  avenged.  The  peasant 
Silvia  then  appears  upon  the  wall  and  urges  her  to 
flee  with  him.  She  flnslly  consents.  Bat  Tonio  haa 
bam  watching  and  haatens  to  inform  Canio.  They 
return  together.  Silvio  escapes  over  the  wall  and  ia 
concaalsd  by  Nedda  aa  he  goea.  Canio  mabes  after 
Urn;  Nedda  praya  for  tha  safety  of  Silvio;  while  Tonio 
aBjoja  her  anguish.  Caalo  retnma  nnaaeeessfnl  and 
dmiands  to  know  bis  rival'a  name.  Upon  hia  wife's 
refuaal  to  tell,  Canio  Is  about  to  stsb  her,  but  she  Is 
saved  by  Beppo  the  Harlequin.  Canio  bewaila  hia  bard 
lot  which  compels  him  to  take  a  part  In  a  farce  which 
ia  ao  mndi  like  bis  own  hard  fate.  The  peasanls  are 
then  seen  seated  in  front  of  a  small  stage.  Nedda 
takes  the  part  of  Colombine  and  first  collects  the  money 
from  tiie  audience.  While  doing  so  she  finds  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  caution  Silvio  about  Canio.  Nedda  is  then 
Been  npon  Uie  stage  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  Harle- 

Snln,  her  player  lover.    Tonio  the  FoofhrinEB  in  food 
or  Nodda  and  Harlequin  and,  just  as  he  did  In  the 
mnatag,  makM  lova  to  Nedda  and  la  repulaed.  Harla- 
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quia  and  Nadda  dt  to  eat  the  food,  when  Tonio  «&tani 
to  notify  tham  of  the  approach  of  the  buAand,  Ba- 
iasso,  the  part  taken  by  Canio.  He  hoarsely  aaka  the 
uvera  name  and  appears  in  deadly^  earneat.  Nadda 
refoaee  to  tdl  and  realises  that  her  life  ia  in  danger. 
She  seeks  safety  among  the  audience,  but  Canio  naa 
already  stabbed  her;  and  Silvio,  who  mahea  forward, 
receives  his  death  wound  from  Canio.  Canio  standa  by 
hia  wife's  corpse  broken-hearted.  He  tnma  to  the 
player  audience  with  the  remark,  "Go,  go,  the  farea 
ia  ended." 

Paraifal.— A   festival   drama,   hy  Ridiaid 

Wagner,  first  presented  at  Baireuth  In  1882. 
In  a  forest  on  the  grounds  of  the  keepers  of 
the  Orail  near  Castle  tContsalvat,  Old  Onnwmaas 
wakena  two  young  esquires  for  their  morning  nrayor 
and  orders  two  koi^ts  to  prepara  a  bath  tar  tba  aidi 
king,  Amfortaa,  who  haa  been  wounded  the  soreerer. 
Klingsor,  the  foe  of  the  Holy  OraiL  Enndrr,  a  sor- 
eeresB  in  KlingBor's  service  and  condemned  to  langh 
eternally  for  having  derided  Chriat  while  he  was  aafler- 
ing  on  the  crosa,  charmed  Amfortaa  with  har  baantr  ao 
that  he  waa  deprived  of  hia  holy  strength  and  could  not 
dafend  himself  juaiast  KUngaor.  Xn  tha  diwnlae  of  a 
aarvant  of  the  Holy  Orail,  Knndir  bringa  for  the 
king's  wound;  but  it  does  not  rdleve  him.  Hia  wound 
can  be  healed  only  by  a  "gnlletesa  fool"  with  tha  pure 
heart  of  a  child,  -who  whaSi  bring  back  the  holy  spear 
and  touch  his  wound  with  H.  A  dying  awan  ainka  to 
the  ground  and  Parsifal  auddenly  appeare.  Qnmemans 
reproaches  him  for  having  killed  the  bird,  but  be  doa 
not  appear  to  know  that  he  haa  done  wrong.  He  ia 
asked  about  hia  name  and  origin,  but  he  knowa  nothing 
about  himself  except  that  hia  mother's  name  was 
Herxeleid.  Kondry  recognisea  him  and  tella  him  that 
his  father,  Oamuret,  died  in  battle  and  that  hia  motlier 
reared  him  a  "guilelesa  fool"  in  the  deaert.  Paraifal 
is  condncted  to  the  tower,  where  King  Amfortas  and 
all  the  kaighta  are  preparing  for  the  bleaaing  and  the 
love  feast.  Parsifal  Ib  strangely  affected  by  the  soffei^ 
ings  of  the  wounded  king.  In  Klingsor's  castle,  Kun- 
diy  is  awakened  by  her  maater  with  ordera  to  prepare 
to  charm  Pareifa]  by  her  great  beauty.  The  effect  of 
the  attempt  is  only  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty  and  to  change  him  from  a  fool  to  a  being  con- 
scions  of  his  mission  and  diatioguisbing'  ri^t  from 
wrong.  He  epums  Sundry.  Klingsor,  appearing  at 
her  cry,  huria  at  him  the  holy  apear,  but  it  remaina 
floating  above  his  head  and  the  youth  graspa  it.  Kun- 
dry,  awakened  from  a  death -like  sleep,  is  wholly 
changed;  she  servea  the  Holy  Grail;  and  when  Paraifu 
returns  from  the  woods  she  washes  his  feet  and  dries 
them  with  her  hair.  Parsifal  baptises  her  with  water 
and  the  corse  of  the  eternal  langh  is  lifted  and  sha 
weana  bitterly.  Psraifal  is  conducted  into  the  preaenca 
of  Uie  wounded  king,  toudiea  the  wound  with  the  holy 
apear  and  the  wound  doses.  Tba  Orail  ia  revealed  ana 
sheds  a  halo  of  glory  over  alL  Kondry,  with  bar  eyea 
fixed  on  Fardfal,  dnka  dead  to  the  gnmnd,  vrhUe 
Amfortaa  and  Oomemans  reader  homage  to  toe  saw 
king,  Parsifal. 

Tannbauser. — A  romantic  opera  In  tltree 
acts,  by  Wagner,  first  produced  In  Dresden  in 
1845.  Tannhaueer,  a  minstrel,  has  won  prizes 
by  his  beaotifnl  songs,  and  at  the  yearly  "Toumaroent 
of  Minatrele' '  on  the  Wartburg  he  is  given  the  hand  in 
marriage  of  Elisabeth,  dan|^ter  of  the  landgrave  of 
Thnringia.  He  immediately  disappeara  mysteriona^ 
and  pBBses  a  year  at  the  court  of  Venua  In  tha  Horaef- 
berg,  near  Eiaenbach.  Tired  of  the  Uf^  he  leara  and 
vows  to  expiate  hie  sins  by  a  taolv  life.  He  rrtnma 
and  full  of  repentance  falla  on  his  xnees  and  prays  in 
Bight  of  a  band  of  pious  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Bome. 
The  landgrave  and  Wolfram  von  Eiaenbach,  Tamdiluaer*! 
beat  friend,  with  other  minstrels  appear  and  greet  him, 
TannhKuser  cannot  remember  where  he  haa  been.  They 
take  him  back  to  the  Wartburg,  where  they  arrive  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Tournament  of  Uinatrels.  Elis- 
abeth forgives  him  and  wekomes  him  back,  maabetb'a 
hand  ia  again  the  prise.  Love  ii  dtoaen  aa  tba  tbanM. 
Wolfram  von  Bisenbach  firat  competes,  foDowad  If 
Walther  von  der  Vogelwdde.  Tannhinaer,  in  Ua  ef- 
fort, singa  of  the  love  of  Venue,  the  goddesa  of 
heathen  love.  When  remonstrated  with  he  openly 
praises  Venna  and  bo  discloses  where  he  haa  pasaed  tha 
year.  He  is  about  to  be  put  to  death,  but  Elisabeth 
intercedes  and  he  is  ordered  to  Join  a  band  of  pilgrlma 
to  Rome  and  there  he  is  to  secure  the  Pope's  pardon. 
When  the  pilgrims  return,  TannhSuser  is  not  among 
them.  Elisabeth  prays  for  his  safety  and  for  his  sooTa 
welfare.  When  Elisabeth  has  gone  away  Tannhlitier 
appeara  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim.    Hia  pilgrimage  haa 
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b««n  vsneeaMfol,  for  h»  lum  bMn  told  tlimt  hU  bIdi 
m  nnpardonabls  and  that  there  U  m  little  prospect  ef 
pardon  for  him  aa  there  la  of  the  Btick  whiea  he  bears 
in  bis  hand  bnnrting  into  leaf.  In  his  despair.  Tans- 
Ulnser  is  about  to  seek  afain  the  court  of  Venns  when 
Wolfram  urges  him  to  flee  from  the  temptation.  On  his 
refQsal  to  listen.  Wolfram  mentions  the  name  of  Elisa- 
beth. Jnst  then  a  funeral  proceuion  passes.  The  bier 
bear*  the  body  of  Elisabeth.  With  a  ery  of  "Holy 
Elisabeth,  pray  for  me,"  Tannhftuaw  falli  on  his  knees 
beside  the  bier;  Venna  disappears;  the  withered  stick 
begina  to  bud  and  hloeaom;  and  TaanhKuser,  pardoned, 
diaa  by  the  side  of  his  loved  one. 

William.  Tell. — grand  opera  in  three  acta, 
by  RoMini,  flrat  produced  in  1829.  Tell  joins 
a  group  of  peasants  celebrating  a  wedding. 
Arnold  Ton  Uelchthal,  sod  of  an  old  Swiss,  has  fallen 
-  In  lore  with  Mathilda,  Priacesa  of  Habsburg,  but  is 
prevented  by  his  stronKer  patriotiam  from  marrying  an 
Austrian.  He  joins  Tell  In  his  hatred  of  the  oppresaora. 
Ijeuthold,  a  Swiss  peasant,  has  slain  an  Austrian  aoldier 
who  planned  to  carry  ott  hia  dau^ter.  and  is  a 
fugitive.  He  must  cross  the  lake  for  aatety,  but  so 
llaaerman  will  face  the  Impending  storm.  Tell  steps 
forward  and  rows  the  man  to  safety.  Rudolf  von 
Harraa,  leader  of  the  parsuing  soldiers,  arrives  in 
pursuit  after  Leuthold  has  escaped,  and  Jie  arrests  old 
man  Uelchthal.  Princess  Mathilda,  returning  from  th« 
hmat,  meets  Arnold,  and  they  betoay  their  love.  Tdl 
with  Walter  Fttrst  annonnces  to  Arnold  that  hia  father 
If  peraecuted  by  the  Anstrlans.  Th^  vow  vengeance. 
As  the  depntlea  arrive.  Tell  makes  them  swear  to  aid 
la  the  froMUm  of  Switterland.  Oeasler,  the  Anstrian 
tyrant,  hat  set  ap  bis  bat  upon  a  pole  to  receive  the 
■alntaa  of  the  paaaing  peaaants.  Au  obey  nntll  TsD 
paaaea  with  hia  uttle  son,  Oemmy,  He  refnsea  to  saint* 
the  bat  and  la  taken  with  hit  ton  before  Oeaaler,  who 
eoauaands  felm  to  shoot  an  api^e  from  bis  son's  head. 
After  a  fervent  prayer,  he  hits  the  apple  right  in  the 
center.  Oessler  spies  a  second  arrow  and  aaks  its 
pnrpoae.  Tell  boldly  declsres  that  had  he  Injured  bis 
•on  the  second  arrow  was  intended  for  Qeawer.  Tell 
Is  bound;  Mathilda  unavailtngty  pleads  for  mercy.  The 
Swias  then  revolt  and  Mathilda  asks  to  be  admitted  to 
the  alliance  of  free  cititens  and  offers  ber  band  to 
Arnold,  l^e  Swiss  are  victorious;  Tell  hsa  slain  Oess- 
ler; and  the  Swisa  day  of  liberation  is  then  celebrated. 

Triatan  and  Isolde. — A  lyric  drama  in  three 
acts,  by  Wagner,  first  produced  in  Munich  in 
I86S.  Tristan,  a  Cornish  hero,  has  been  over 
to  Ireland  to  woo  the  princess  laolda  for  his  old  ande, 
Xinc  Mark.  iBoMe  nnraed  Tristan  when  he  was  caat 
^tk  and  dying  npon  the  eoast,  and  has  loved  bim, 
thon^  he  waa  an  enemy.  Tristan,  having  sworn  fldel- 
i^  to  his  unde,  never  thinks  of  himself  bat  urges  the 
suit  of  his  uncle.  Iscride,  in  ber  wrath  at  being  scorned 
by  bim,  tries  to  kill  both  herself  and  him  with  a 
poisoned  drink;  bnt  Brangane,  an  attendant,  snbstitutes 
a  love  potion  for  the  poison  and  they  are  both  passion- 
ately attached.  But  Isolde  is  wedded  to  King  Mark. 
Still  the  attachment  between  Tristan  and  Isolde  brings 
them  together  in  secret  interviews  at  night  under  the 
protection  of  Brangane.  Melot,  a  jealous  friend  of  King 
Mark,  betrays  them,  and  they  are  discovered  by  the 
king  when  he  returned  earlier  than  usual  from  his  hunt 
one  day.  Tristan,  unable  to  defend  himself  against 
the  sorrow  of  the  old  king  who  trusted  him,  asks 
Isolde  to  follow  him  to  death  In  the  desert:  but  the 
Ung  opposes  him,  and  in  the  duet  which  follows  Tristan 
is  mortally  wounded.  Kurwenal.  a  servant,  takes  Tris- 
tan to  hia  home  in  Brittany  to  nurse  him  and  sends 
for  Isolde  to  assist,  she  being  skilled  in  surgery.  But 
the  ship  is  long  in  coming.  In  bis  impatience  Triatan 
ctaiw  from  hia  ned,  tears  away  the  baadagea,  and  dies 
Jurt  aa  Isolde  enters.  King  Mark  has  followed  to 
pardon  and  to  anite  the  levera.  When  Kurwenal  seen 
Melot  appreaeh  he  thinks  H  is  ae  a  foe  and  kills  him, 
then  sinu  mortally  wounded  at  his  master's  feet. 
Isolde  recovers  from  her  swoon  to  see  Triatan  lying 
dead,  and,  broken-hearted,  she  ilnlu  down  dead  at  hia 
side. 

n  Trovatore. — An  opera  in  four  acts,  by 
Verdi,  first  produced  in  Rome  in  1853.  The 
prinoeia  Iieonora  is  wooed  by  Count  di  Luna 
and  hf  a  minstrel,  Manrico,  tbooght  to  be  the  sod  of 
Asncena.  a  gypsy.  The  father  of  Count  di  Luna  caused 
Azncen'a  a  mother  to  be  bamed  as  a  sorceress  in  the 
belief  that  she  had  bewitched  one  of  his  children.  To 
puiiilt  the  father  for  his  cruelty,  Asnoena  had  carried 
off  on*  of  tfie  old  man's  other  ehlMzen.  Couit  dl^Lana, 


nnder  Leonora's  window,  vainly  sighs  for  her,  beeanie 
her  heart  haa  been  woo  by  the  singing  and  valor  of 
Manrico.  She  hears  Manrico's  voice  and  comes  forth. 
In  the  darkness  she  mistakes  Count  di  Luna  for  Manrico. 
Wben  the  latter  oomaa  up  to  claim  her,  the  count.  In 
his  rage,  precipitates  a  duel  In  Which  Manrico  ia 
wounded.  Though  he  baa  an  opportunity  to  slay  the 
count  ha  restrains  under  some  inexplicable  impulse. 
While  Asncena  is  nursing  Manrico  she  tells  htm  a  con- 
fused story  of  ber  hatred  for  the  count's  father  and 
of  the  stealing  of  his  child.  He  hears  that  Leonora, 
who  believea  him  dead,  is  abont  to  take  the  veil  and  to 
enter  the  church.  He  rushes  off  to  prevent  this  and 
finds  the  count  there  for  the  same  purpoee.  The  count 
has  seised  her,  when  Manrico  comes  up  and  ha  rescues 
her.  Leonora  marries  Manrico.  But  the  count  orders 
his  soldiers  to  capture  Asncena.  She  denies  all  knowl- 
edge of  her  mother's  death  by  fire.  The  eoBDt,  In  tlw 
belief  that  Manrico  is  her  son,  orders  her  to  be  burned. 
When  Manrico  is  apprised  of  this  by  Baia,  he  tries  to 
save  Asncena,  bnt  is  himself  arreated  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Leonora  then  offen  herself  as  a  raoaom  for  th* 
prisoners.  Her  offer  ia  accepted,  and  when  abe  goea  to 
inlflll  her  pledge  she  takes  poison  and  dies  at  the  feet 
of  Manrieo.  The  count,  seeing  that  ho  ha*  been  de- 
ceived, ordera  Manrico  to  be  executed.  Only  after  th* 
exeeutioa  does  Asncena  tdl  the  eount  the  tnte  stonr 
and  that  the  man  whom  h*  has  Jnst  had  slain  waa  hw 
owa  kmg-aoQ^  brother. 

TraTiata,  La  (literally  "The  UiHuidad 
One")- — An  opera  in  tbree  aete  by  Verdt,  first 
represented  in  1853  in  Venice.   The  story  is 

founded  npon  Dummt't  Dame  aux  CamiHv,  bnt  the 
period  is  changed  to  the  time  of  IjouIs  XIV.,  and  the 
names  are  altered.  The  prlaeipal  diaraeters  an  Tio- 
letta,  Alfredo,  and  Oerraont. 

Ballo  In  Uaachmra  (The  Masked  Ball).— 

An  opera  by  Verdi,  produced  at  Rome  in  1869. 
Its  plot  involves  the  assassination  of  Gtutavus 
III.  of  Sweden  at  a  maaked  baQ. 

Africaine,  L*. — French  grand  opera  in  five 
acts,  by  Meyerbeer;  first  presented  in  Paris  in 
1865.  Vasco  da  Gama  is  loved  by  Inez, 
daughter  of  Don  Dieio,  and  by  Belika,  the  African 
queen  of  an  island.  Neluako,  an  African,  loves  Selika; 
and  Don  Pedro  loves  Ines.  In  the  last  act  Vasco  and 
Ines  sail  sway  to  Portugal,  and  Belika  and  Helusko  lie 
down  to  die  nnder  a  poisonous  amnchineel  tree. 

Semlramlde. — An  Italian  opera  in  two  acta 
by  Roasini,  first  giren  in  Venice  in  1823.  The 
plot  is  founded  on  Voltaire's  tragedy,  "Semir- 
smis."  The  scene  is  in  Babylon.  The  chief  charac- 
ters are;  Semiramide,  the  queen;  Arasces,  supposed  to 
be  a  Scythian,  bnt  really  the  son  of  Semiramide:  Assur. 
in  iove  with  Semiramide:  Oroe,  a  high  priest.  Tt  is 
one  of  the  beat  of  Boeaini's  operas.  Was  flrat  given 
ill  Hew  York  in  1885. 

Bohmnian  Olri,  Tbm. — An  opera  in  three 
acts,  by  Michael  William  Balfe,  first  performed 
in  London  in  1843.  Arline,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Amhdm,  waa  stolen  and  reared  by  gvpaiea,  of 
whom  Devibboof  was  th*  chief.  Thera  she  fella  in  Ion 
with  Tbaddens,  a  Polish  refugee.  Th*  story  ml  her 
birth,  the  restoration  of  Thaddeus,  and  their  marriage 
form  til*  bads  of  the  plot.  Aatong  it*  popular  airs  are 
"I  dreamt  I  dwA  in  marbl*  halls^"  ''Oome  with  tbe 
gvpsT  bride,"  "The  heart  bowed  down,"  and  "Then 
yon  11  remember  me." 

Damnatioii  of  Vaost. — An  opera  or  dramatic 
musical  l^nd  in  four  parts,  by  Hector  Berlioz; 
first  given  in  Paris  in  1840.  It  ia  baaed  upon 
tiie  stovy  of  Faust  by  Ooethe,  but  several  dungas  imn 
been  made  In  the  legend. 

Samson  and  Delilah.  A  French  opera  in 
three  acts,  by  Camille  Saint-SaSns,  first  produced 
in  Weimar,  in  1877.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
Judges  xtI.  This  story  has  received  the  attention  of 
many  artists,  and  ia  the  subject  of  pictures  by  Van 
Dyck,  Rembrandt,  and  Rnbena. 

TancTSdl. — ^An  Italian  opera  in  two  acts,  by 
Rossini,  first  represented  in  Venice,  in  1813. 
The  libretto  is  founded  on  Voltaire's  tragedy, 
Taneride,  which  has  for  its  hero  Tancred,  the  famous 
kali^it  of  the  First  Omaade.  I 
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ART  A^^D  MUSICAL  TERMS. 


AOAHTUDS.  A  pUnt,  haTinc  ornutflstal  <oUag«, 
the  nmTvntionaliMd  form  of  vhica  ii  largsly  emplo^d 
for  srchitectunl  decoration,  eapeciallr  on  the  Corin- 
thian capltsL  Tbere  are  two  prinetpftl  species,  aeanthtu 
nuMia  tad  acanthua  tpinota,  the  latter  eomewhat 
reaembliofa  thistle. 

AOOOHPAHUCBKT.  a  secondary  part  added  to  the 
principal  for  the  improTement  of  the  cener^  effect. 

AOBOPOZJS.  A  fortified  citj,  or  the  fovtiflsd  part 
of  a  city,  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL 

AD  AGIO.    A  sloir  morement. 

AD  UBITUX.  ImpUes  that  the  time  of  the  noro- 
toent  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  performer. 

ALLBOBBTTO.    Wjth  «heertiil  quickness. 

AMPHIPBOBTTXa.  A  Greek  temple,  hsTinf  a  por- 
tico la  front  and  <nie'i&  the  rear  proiiBcting  beyond  the 
■ida  walla. 

AHFBZTHBATBB.  A  boildiaff  for  tfadbtoriia  and 
other  Aow^  generally  elliptical  in  form. 

AMPHOBA.  A  tall  earthenware  iar  with  two  has- 
dlea.   

AlTDAinnB.    Somewhat  sedate;  slowly. 

ANOEI18.  In  medieTsl  art  divided  into  nine  de- 
Rrees:  Seraphim,  Dominstion,  Princedom,  Clierubtm, 
virtues.  Archangels,  Thrones,  Powers,  Angels.'  The 
Gnpid-ltke  angela  were  only  introduced  In  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance. 

AHIUATO,  ANmOBO,  or  CON  ANXUA.  Animated; 
with  spirit.   

AmnJLVB  or  AHKUI2T.  Ring  of  molding  aboTe 
the  lower  part  of  the  echinus  of  Doric  capitals. 

AMTAE.  Rectangular  pilasters  forming  the  ends  of 
the  walls  of  the  cells  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  supporting 
the  extremities  of  Uie  architrave.  A  temple  of  this 
form  wss  caHW  a  temple  "in  antis." 

ABTBFIXA.  Terra  cotta  omamenta  placed  sbore 
the  cornice  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  Greek 
temples. 

APBB.  The  extremity  of  a  church,  generaOy  semi- 
circular Infonu  and  surmounted  by  a  semi-dome. 

AQUATZVT.  A  process  of  engraring  by  add  liJd  00 
in  even  washes  with  a  bmsh,  upon  a  broken  snifaoe 
formed  by  a  crackled  film  of  reafn  on  the  toppn. 

ABABBSQUE.  An  ornament  eonposod  of  stems, 
foliai^  leafage  of  plants,  scrolls,  and  lantaatle  animals. 
NoL  aa  its  name  implies,  an  Arab  InTentton,  bat  fooad 
in  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

ABOADB.    A  aeries  of  archea. 

ABOB.  A  curved  structure,  generally  a  segment  or 
■egments  of  the  circle.  Semicircular  arches  were  used 
to  the  Romans;  horseshoe  arches  by  the  Byzantines  and 
Moors;  pointed  srcties  formed  of  two  intersecting  seg- 
ments o£  circlee  by  the  Gothic  builders. 

ABCXBAXO.  The  early  period  of  art  when  forms 
were  stiff,  conventional,  and  symbolic. 

ABOHZTBAVB.  The  horliontsl  part  of  a  structure 
resting  immediately  on  the  capital  of  column  or  pilaster. 

ASSAI.  Very:  need  aa  an  adverb  with  another 
word. 

ASTBAGAIb  A  small  semicircular  molding  at  the 
top  of  a  column  beneath  the  capital,  also  used  to  divide 
the  architrave  horizontally  into  parts.  Named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  row  of  knuckle  bonea. 

A  TEMPO.    In  regular  time. 

ATIiAKTBS.  Human  male  figurea,  em^oyod  instead 
of  columna  to  rapport  the  architrave. 

ATBIUM.  A  covered  court  in  a  Roman  hons^  irith 
an  opening  In  the  center  (comi4nTiium)  nd  roof  altvinf 
inwards. 

BAU>ACHZH.  A  canopy  over  leats  and  other  places 
of  honor. 

BABOOTE-  Rococo. 

'■^Mt'av,  TAUIiT.    A  ranlt  of  semi-cyllndrical  form. 

BAHB.  The  lower  division  of  a  colnmn  on  which  the 
diaft  ia  placed;  absent  in  the  Dorio  order. 

BAflUJOA.  A  rectangular  hall  divided  by  rows  of 
columns  Into  three  naves,  and  need  by  the  Bomana  aa  a 
court  of  justice.  Adopted  aa  the  typical  form  of  early 
Christian  churches. 

BAS-BELZEF  or  BABSO-BIUBTO.  Pignrea  scnlp- 
tnred  on  panel  projecting  less  than  half  thrir  propor- 
tions from  the  surface. 

BASTION.  A  projecting  polygonal  buttress  on  a 
fortlfleation. 

BATTUtKBKT.  A  parapet  of  a  fortiflcation,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  raised  portiona  and  spaces,  the  latter 
called  crenels  or  embrasures. 

BAT.  A  portion  of  a  stracture  msrked  off  by  the 
division  of  the  vaulting,  the  arches,  or  the  buttresses. 

BBAT,    An  indication  of  a  certain  dnratlon  of  tima. 

BEN.   Implying  well,  as  fren  viareate. 


BODY  OOLOB.  In  water- color  painting,  eolor  nado 
opaon*  by  intermixtare  with  white. 

BOSS.  An  architectural  ornament  of  coiliagB,  ^aead 
feneraUywhere  the  ribs  of  the  vault  meet. 

BUITBESB.  A  piece  of  waU  bnUt  at  tight  anglea  to 
the  wall  of  a  building  to  strengthen  the  structure  either 
immediately  against  the  wall  or  ooBBactad  1v  an  nrdi 
caUed  a  flyincbuttreaa. 

BTZABTXSB.  The  atyla  of  arehltoetare  ud  paint- 
ing in  use  at  Oonatanttikopla  fnun  the  aizth  to  tho 
twelfth  century. 

CAIAHDO.    A  gradual  diminution  in  speed  and  tone. 

OASUOBUS.  A  wand  of  lanrel  or  olive  on  which' 
two  raakea  are  intertwined;  the  emblon  of  Hemua. 

OAWTAL.  The,  usually  ornamented,  member  which 
crowns  tiie  top  of  s  column  or  pillar,  and  by  the  form 
of  whith  ^different  orders  are  characterised. 

OABTATXDBS.  Female  figures,  em|doyed  instead  of 
eohimns  to  mipport  the  architrave. 

OBLZiA.  The  Intomai  part  indosed  1^  the  vails  of 
a  Greek  temple. 

CHEVET.  A  form  of  apee  tncloaed  by  an  arcado 
with  a  series  of  chapels  round  it,  common  In  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  churches  in  France. 

CHETBOH.  A  ligug  molding  used  in  Romanesque 
architecture.  

OHIABOSOnBO.  The  distribution  of  light  and 
shade. 

CBBOKATIO.    Proeeeding  or  formed  by  semi-tones. 

dNQOEFOIL.  An  omamenUl  foliation,  consisting 
of  five  projecting  cnsps. 

OLEABSTOBT.  The  row  of  windows  forming  the 
third  or  upper  division  of  the  nave  wall  of  a  church, 
rising  above  the  roof  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  strac- 
ture. 

OU>ISTEB.  A  qnadrangular  covered  walk,  forminc 
a  portion  of  a  monastic  building. 

OLUSTEBBS  COLUMN.  A  pier  formed  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  shafts  clustered  together,  eitticr  united  or 
separate. 

OOLUMN.  A  column  conaista  of  three  prineip«l 
parte:  base,  shaft,  and  capital. 

OOHPOUTB.  The  last  of  the  fire  Boman  archltac- 
tural  orders,  formed  by  the  eomblnation  of  tho  lonie 
volnte  with  the  foliage  capHal  of  the  Corinthian. 

OON.    With;  aa  con  tmrtatiotie. 

OOBIBTUIAN.  The  third  order  in  the  Roman  claa- 
siflcation,  of  Greek  origin.  Shaft  alender  and  smooth; 
capital  richly  decorated  with  acanthus  leaf  omamenta. 

OOBNZOS.  The  horizontal  molded  projection  temi- 
nating  a  building. 

OOBOHA.  A  molding  forming  part  of  a  comlee  with 
lower  part  grooved  to  farm  a  dripstone. 

0BE80ENSO.    A  gradual  increase  in  tone, 

OBTPT.    A  subterranean  diapel  beneath  a  diarch. 

OUPOIiA.  A  small  dome  or  square  atructore  rising 
above  the  roof  of  a  building. 

CTTSP.    Pointed  foliations  in  architectural  tracery. 

OTMA.  An  undulated  nuriding,  formed  of  a  concave 
and  convex  arc.  When  the  npper  an  it  eonrex  it  is 
called  cyma  reversa;  when  tho  upper  Is  boDow,  it  la 
called  cyma  recta. 

DA.  By. 
DAI.B8  or  DAI^ 
DAMASOENINO. 
other  metal. 

DECORATED.    The  second  of  the  pointed  or  Gothie 
styles  of  architecture  in  England. 
DBLIOATO.    With  delicacy. 

OBHTIL8.  Ornaments  in  tho  form  of  small  cubes  or 
teeth. 

DZAPBB.  A  mods  of  decoration  by  a  repeated  pat- 
tern. 

BOU>EOflO.    In  s  melancholy,  sad  style. 

DOBZO.  The  oldest  and  simplest  of  the  Oredt  orders 
of  ar  Altectnre. 

DOBMEB.  A  gable  window  in  the  alopinK  tide  of  n 
roof.   

DBV-PntNT.  Direct  engraTlng  npoB  oopper  with 
the  etching  needle. 

EOUINU  S.    The  ovolo  molding  of  a  capital. 

BLETATION.    The  vertical  plan  of  a  bnilding. 

ENTABIiATUBE.  The  horisontal  superstractnro 
which  lies  upon  the  columna  In  classic  architecture. 

ENTASIS.    The  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  colnmn. 

EFINAOS.  The  portico  situated  at  the  baek  of  & 
temple.   

BSPBESSIVO  or  OOH  BBPrnBSSroHB.  mih  ss- 
presslon. 


In  a  soft,  quiet  manner. 
Metal  ornamented  by  inlaying  an- 
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ncmw.  Enmviiic  br  tb«  ftcUoa  of  acdd  oo  • 
Mpper^st*  eonnd  with  ft  mx  gnniBd  od  whicli  Una 
Aava  Mm  tentdied  br  tha  atdlnf  iiwdlt. 

7A0ABB.    The  f km  or  front  of  ■  bnlldiiif. 

PAW  TUOBBT.  Elaborato  ramd  wotk  iprMid 
OTOr  an  orchod  tortoM. 

7ILI2T.  A  plain  bond  ttsad  In  nrcUteefain  to 
■Qpgrata  oniomento  and  molding 

PIMB.    The  end. 

pfwi  AT.  An  ornament  of  eured  work  repreoenUng 
fiMen  on  >  pinnacle  or  spiro. 

TLkitBOYAXn.  A  Arid  atyl»  of  Treneb  pointed 
ar^tectare  pecalier  to  the  flftoenth  centnir,  eontm- 
porary  with  perpendicular  in  SngUnd. 

FLUTEB.  Small  aemidrcular  frooves  or  duoaela 
mt  in  the  ehafta  of  columni  at  pBMten. 

70BTE.    Strong,  loud. 

7BBS00.  Painting  executed  on  a  treehljr  laid  ground 
ol  stucco. 

FBET.  An  angular,  interlaced  architectural  orna- 
ment. 

TSmXE.  (1)  The  middle  diriaion  of  an  entablature 
which  liea  between  the  architrave  and  eomloe.  (2) 
Any  horiiontal  snilptnred  band. 

rUBIOSO.    With  great  nnlaiatlon. 

OABX2.  The  triangular  end  of  a  boiua  from  the 
•avee  to  the  top. 

OENBE.    Scenes  from  domeetio  life. 

OIVSTO.    In  perfect  time. 

ORAVE.    Slow  in  movement:  low  in  pitch, 

O&ZSAIXiLE.  A  Btfle  of  painting  in  gr«r  bjr  wUeh 
■olid  bedlei  ere  represented  oa  if  in  relieiT 

QBOIV.  The  angular  curve  formed  at  tho  intones- 
tlons  of  a  vaulted  roof. 

aVBTOBO  or  GOV  aVRO.    With  otTle;  taate. 

OTimAUUlL  A  large  bnllding  naed  by  the  Greeks 
in  wMdi  gymnastics  wen  taught  and  proetued. 

mn.rr  a  small  vdhite  like  tho  tendril  of  a  vine 
placed  nnder  the  Corinthian  abacas. 

HnOSTTXa*    A  root  anpportod  by  colomus. 

JL.  The. 

DCPABTO.  The  thickness  of  tho  body  of  plgmont 
laid  on  to  a  painting. 

IB1FJITU080.  Impetuonily. 
IN.    In ;  OS  f n  tempo. 

XHTAOLIO.  A  stone  in  which  the  deatgn  is  sank 
beneath  the  surface,  and  givea  impression  of  a  bas-rellaf. 

ZBTBADO  or  IhTBOdDEXOIIB.  An  introdnction  to 
»  pieoe  of  music. 

lOMIC.  ^e  second  ordsr  in  Greek  arehitoetnrs, 
dlsUngnlahed  by  the  volated  omsmenta  of  ita  oa^taL 

JAKE.    The  side  of  any  opening  in  a  walL 

KEYSTONE.    The  top  stone  of  an  ardi. 

XLAFT,  A  royal  Egyptian  baaddresa  forming  a 
kind  of  hood  and  terodnatlng  in  two  flapi^  lAieh  fall 
ovar  the  breast. 

LANOBT.  A  pointed  arch,  obtose  at  the  point,  re- 
■embling  a  sgrgeon's  lance*- 

ItANTBBN.  A  small  turret  above  the  roof  of  • 
bnllding  having  windows  all  round  it. 

UBQO.    A  Bhiw.and  uriemn  degree  of  time. 

XSOATQ.    In  a  smooth,  even  manner. 

LEQOIANPO.  Lightly. 

UNTBXh  The  stone  or  besm  placed  across  tho  tajf 
of  a  door  or  window. 

UMKIIA.  The  gallery  or  corridor  of  a  palace,  hav- 
ing a  colonnade  on  one  or  more  sides,  <9on  to  the  sir. 

XOTUS.  A  water  lily.  In  Egypt  and  India  held 
sacred. 

KAN8ABD.  A  ro^f  with  two  sets  of  raftere  of  which 
the  upper  part  is  less  ateep  than  the  lower.  Named 
after  a  French  architect. 

HABOATO.    In  a  marked  manner. 

MABQUETBT.  Inlaid  work  of  ornamental  woods 
and  stones  of  various  colnn.    Often  written  Parguetry. 

KAtrSOLETJH.  <1)  The  tomb  of  Uaueolns,  king  of 
Garia.  (2)  Any  tomb  of  imposing  slse  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

aiBDAIJJON.    A  eirenlar  or  oval  taUst  en  Ota  fooa 

of  a  building. 

KBHE.    The  seme. 

XBTOPE.  A  square  slsb,  seolptured  Of  pkin,  be- 
tween the  tririyphs  in  the  Doric  friese. 

KBEBO.    In  a  medium  degroa:  aa  omsco  /orfe. 

KBEZO-BIUBVO.  Bealptnra  in  roUaf  in  v^idi  half 
•f  tbt  flgiiza  pMjecta. 


mSEOTINTO.    A  method  of  angrav 
lug  away  the  lights  from  a  gronad  msdiaAeal|y  na|fr 
aned. 

MOiaBATO.  lfodw«t^. 
MOLtO.    Taiy;  as  moUo  Jortm. 
UtamUXB.   An  object  finnad  of  ■  iln^  blade  o( 
■tone. 

MOBAIO.  An  imitation  of  p^tlng  by  JoininK  to- 
gether minute  piaoss  of  bard  aabaUneaa  w  dinrant 
eolors.  

MOVJMBNTO.    llovement;  time. 

KULUONS.  The  slender  ^oeea  wbldi  aepfntla  • 
window  into  compartments. 

KOTULB.  An  architectural  oraasMnt  of  the  I>oria 
order,  consisting  of  a  square  block  placed  at  equal  in- 
tervols  in  a  Dorie  cornice. 

NA08.    The  Interior  apartment  of  a  Greek  temple. 

NAVE.  The  middle  pert  or  body  of  a  church  from 
the  choir  to  principal  entrance  between  the  aislea. 

NZICBUB.  A  halo  or  circular  disk  around  the  head 
of  sacred  personages.  After  the  eighth  century,  living 
persons  were  in  Italy  distingnished  by  a  square  nimbus, 
which  Bometlmea  assumes  ue  form  of  a  seroU  partly 
unrolled.  The  heads  of  statues  of  gods  and  of  Roman 
emperors  were  decorated  with  a  crown  of  rsys.  The 
some  ia  found  In  the  Oriental  representation  of  Buddha. 

OBBUOATO.    An  eseentiel  portion  of  a  composition. 
OOEB.    An  arch  described  with  four  centers  so  aa 
to  be  concave  in  lower  and  convex  in  upper  part. 
OarvS.    A  pointed  arch. 

OBDEB.  An  order  in  architecture  eonsIsU  of  two 
parts:  the  one,  vertical,  conaietlng  of  a  column  and  ita 
base  and  capital;  the  other,  a  horiiontal  entabletnnL 
consisting  of  architrave,  friese,  and  cornice.  The  wovd 
la  only  used  when  the  order  Is  one  of  the  five  whiMa 
dimensions  and  details  were  Axed  and  defined  by  PaUa- 
dio  and  other  architada  of  the  sixteenth  century;  thsaa 
are  the  DoH&  Xoni&  Oorinthian,  Tuscan  (suppoled  to 
ba  a  Ampler  form  of  Doric),  and  Oompoalte  (a  Bonuut 
aodifleation  of  Oorinthian). 

OBISL.  A  projecting  angular  window,  ganerally  trt< 
angular  or  pentagonal  in  ahape. 

onAVA  or  8VA.    An  oeUva. 

OVOXiO.    A  eonvas  molding  nodt  naad  in  elawleri 

ardiiteetura. 

PAGODA.   A  aaered  towar  in  lha  eoantrlaa  th» 

far  Bast. 

PAIiBSTBA.  A  place  for  wrestling,  formerly  part 
of  the  gymnaBinm. 

PEDAIA  or  PBD.  Signifies  that  performer  muat 
press  down  pedal. 

PEPTKENT.  A  triangular  -crowning  of  a  portioft 
usually  supported  by  a  row  of  oolumna. 

FEN.    A  little. 

PENDENTIVB.    The  part  of  a  vantt  batwaan  two 

arches  sopporting  a  dome.  ^ 

FBBlPTEBAIh  A  name  given  to  a  temple  iritidt 
had  a  portico  of  six  columns  on  each  front  and  a  de- 
tached colonnade  of  11  on  each  side  of  the  ceDa. 

PEBISTTLE.  A  building,  the  Interior  of  which  la 
surrounded  with  columns. 

PEB8PB0TIVE.  The  art  of  representing  on  a  fiat 
surface  the  appearance  of  objects  from  one  (Ivan  point 
of  view. 

PIANUSIHO  or  PP.    Twy  aofL 
PIANO  or  P.  Soft. 

PIBB.    Parpendlenlar  tupporfa  trim  iriildi  nrdtaa 

''pifiABTBB.  Elquara  pifiar  wi  a  wall  pardy  im- 
bedded in  it,  leas  than  one  fourth  of  Ita  tUdoioH 

projecting. 

PXNNAOLB.    A  email  aplre. 

PISCINA.  A  stone  boaln  uaually  placed  in  a  niche 
In  the  wall  of  the  dtoncel  at  which  the  priest  might 
woidi  his  hand  a. 

PLINTH.    The  lower  projecting  base  of  a  oduun. 

PLUS,  Uore. 

POCO  A  POOO.    Gradually;  by  a  xegnlar  gradathm. 
P0HP080.    Stately,  dignified. 
PBEOXPXTATO.    Very  qul<^;  burriedly. 
PBEUEBB.    Firat,  aa  premfin  foU,  first  tiaa. 
PBBBTO.    Very  quick. 

PBIIK).    First,  aa  oMtno  prfmo,  firat  violin. 
PBONAOa    'Hie  portico  situated  in  bont  of  a  tam- 

^'pBOPTUEA.   Gateway  or  antnuioa  to  an  Egyptian 

temple. 

QUASI.    In  the  manner  of;  Ilka. 
QITATBEFOIL.    An  ornament  In  polatad  areUlae- 
ture^  condsting  of  four  tolls. 
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QUUTO.    with  npOM,  qtUetty. 
RAPXDO.  BapidlT, 

BIHrORgAHDO,  BlgT..  or  ET.    WHh  incraus. 

BITBHSNTB  or  RITBVUIO,    Decressiiig  In  ■pood, 

BOOOOO.  A  style  of  decontlon  diitinfuIilMd  V  ■ 
■nperflDitTof  eonfoMd  ind  diaeordant  deteiL 

BOICAHESQUS.  The  debMed  Btrle  of  »TcUt«ctiir« 
ud  ornunent  adopted  in  th«  Uter  Bomu  empire,  and 
the  strlee  founded  upon  it. 

BOSS  WINDOW.  A  larm,  drcntar  window  divided 
into  oompertmente  by  currea  mullloat. 

BVS^JAnOV.  Hewn  stone  UMoair,  the  iolnta  of 
wUeh  m  nadend  eouplonoiu  br  graores  or  Aannele. 

8AB00PEAOU8.    A  stone  eoffln. 

SOUUBIJHa.  The  process  of  toinc  orer  s  psintins 
with  ■  brush,  nearly  dry,  to  soften  and  blend  the  tints. 

BBOMO.    Sign,  as  at  Mjno,  go  back  to  sicn. 

SBBEPBS.    Ahrsrs,  as  Mmprs  piano. 

8BBZ080.  Serionsly. 

SHAFT.    The  body  ol  »  eirionm. 

SOLO  or  SOLA.  Alone.  A  composition  rendered  by 
one  person. 

SOSTjmrUTO  or  808T.  Prolonged,  sustained  In 
tone. 

SPHZHX.    A  Agar*  with  a  human  head  on  •  lion's 
body,  tjpUyinc  the  union  of  IntellectDal  and  physieal 
An  Egyptian  emblem,  si^ifylng  the  rellgioas 


8PZBITO.    With  spirit. 

STACCATO.    Each  note  to  be  distinctly  nuricad. 

snSSO.    Extended.  dilTnaed,  slow. 

SmOEATB.   The  eommon  base  of  a  row  of  eot- 


BTiroOPATB.   Bee  Stkcopatiow. 

SnraOPATXOH.  Connecting  an  unaccented  note 
with  an  aecented  note  following  others  in  the  same  or 
in  diAmt  ban,  thns  foming  <n>e  pnilonfad  note 
irith  a  dnratkn  equal  to  the  two. 

TAEBIA.  A  hand  which  separates  fiia  Doris  frisia 
from  the  ardtltrsve. 

TAHTO  or  TAM.    Bo  maA. 
XASDO.  Btonriy. 


-  TBKPBEA.    Fainting  with   pigments  mixed  with 

tfiiJk  or  day,  and  diluted  with  sue. 

TEMPO  OOICHODO.    In  moderate  or  easy  timeu 
THAIiUnrS.    The  nuptial  chamber  In  a  Bonus 

house. 

TOBSO.    The  trunk  of  the  statue  of  a  huaas  flfU*- 
TBAOEBT.    Geometrical  ornament. 
TRAHQUrLLO.  TrauquUIy. 

TBAWSBPT,  A  tranareiae  nave^  paaaing  in  boat  ol 
the  choir,  and  crossing  the  lon^tndinal  nm  of  a 

ehnrdi. 

TBAESOIf.    The  borisoatal  eroasbar  In  n  window. 

TBBFOIL.    An  ornament  of  three  foila, 

TBBMAIIDO  or  TXBMOLO.  Tbm  rapid  itrikfaig  of 
a  note  so  as. to  produce  a  tremnlona  eflteet. 

TBBKBlfBX.    With  terrific  ezpreasion. 

TEXPOBins.  The  second  or  middle  story  of  the 
nan  wall  of  a  Gothic  churdi,  consisting  of  a  gallery 
over  the  ceiling  of  the  side  aisle  and  below  its  not. 

TSIOLTPB.  An  ornament,  consisting  of  three  flnt- 
ings  or  upright  groupings,  separating  the  metepea  in  a 
Doric  friete. 

TRTT.TiR  or  TBXLXtO.    A  triH  or  ahake. 

TBIFZiET.  A  group  of  three  notes  equal  in  duration 
of  time  to  two  notes  of  the  same  value. 

TRIPTYCH.    A  form  of  pictures  in  three  panels. 

TYMPAKUli.  The  triannlar  spsoe  between  the 
horisontal  and  sloping  conueea.  Tho  name  is  alao 
given  to  the  space  incladed  betwev  tho  llntd  of  a  door 
and  the  arch  over  it. 

WK.    A,  as  «ti  jioeo,  a  Uttlo. 

VAXJLT.    An  arched  ceiling  or  roof  of  glou. 
VELOCE,  Rapidly. 
TELOOISSIUO.    With  great  rapidity. 
VI00K080.    With  vigor;  

•yrVAOE  or  TITAOEmBETB.    Briskly  and  qniddy. 
VOLTl  8UBIT0.    Tom  over  quickly. 
VOZtUTE.    A  B^rsl  scroll. 

V0US80IB8.    Tho  wedge-duped  stonsa  uad  In  aoa- 

stmeting  an  arch. 

lOOPHOBUS  or  ZOPHOBUS  (Ut.,  bearing  anlmala). 
A  GODtinnoua  friese,  decorated  with  flgores  of  anfanala, 
eonvontton^  and  real. 
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8BS  St.  Ambrose  bom. 

8H  The  AmbroslaD  chant  arranged 

for  Milan  oathedraL 
MO  Aeceeslon  of  Pope  aregorr. 
vho  arraitgod  tbe  Gregorian 
cluuit. 

<SiBDt  of  Hetx,  Oormany,  began 
to  be  Introduced  In  all  OatboUo 
cbnrcbes  at  matins. 
tBMOO  BeglnniDg  of  mod«n  har- 
mony. HncbaKI'a  "Organmn." 
(e.)1029  Improvementa  In  moaleal 
notation  and  Introductton  of 
•cdmlsatlon  by  Ooldo  of  Areno. 
1100  BeglDDbg  of  the  eartteat  Trench 
school  of  contrapaotlsts.  Jean 
Perotln  Introduces  "hnltatlons." 
Franco  of  Cologne  regulates 
measure  In  music  and  formu- 
lates some  ol  tbe  fundamental 
laws  of  modem  harmony. 
Walter  Odington,  an  English 
disclide  of  tbe  French  school, 
writes  a  learned  treatise  on 
nmslc. 

iDtoodoetion  of  secolar  tones  In 
mssses. 

143fr-US0  John  Okeitam,  flrstmsster 
of  the  great  Netherlands  school, 
bom.  Canon  carried  by  him  to 
its  utmost  perfection. 
UM  FaUotOonstantinopleandfllgbt 

of  scholars  to  Italy. 
1475  The  HelsterslDgera  ftonxlslied  In 

Germany. 
1480  Adrian  Wlllaert,  father  of  the 
madrigal,  bom.  Introdoetlon 
ol  double  cboroses  In  antlph- 
onal  fonn. 
U14  Paleatrina  bom. 
U20  Orlando  dl  Lasso,  last  of  the 
HetberlaDds  school,  botn. 
Tbe  first  Lutheran  hymn  book 
pnblished. 

Cyprian  di  Rore's  "  Obromatio 
Madrigals"  pubUsbed. 


1200 


1217 


1880 


1824 
1544 


1586  Pakstrlna's  flnt  masses  pob- 
Hsbed. 

1888-1870  Lssso's  celebrsted  peni- 
tential peatans  composed. 

1G04  Performance  of  Jacopo  Perl's 
"Daphne."  the  flr«t  opera  at 
the  Palazzo  Conil,  Florence. 

1000  Cavaliere's  oratorio,  "  L'  Anima 
i  Oorpo."  produced, 

1600  Production  of  Peri's  "Euryd- 
Ice"  at  tbe  marriage  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Maria  de  Uedlcl  In 
Florence. 

1007  Monteverde's  "Orleo"  pro- 
duced at  Hsntoa. 

1008  Production  of  Monteverde's 
"Arianna. " 

1S37  Opera  Introduced  In  Germany 
by  SchQtz. 

1687  Opening  In  Venice  of  tbe  Teatra 
San  Caaslano,  tiie  first  opera- 
hooee,  with  Manelli's  ^'An- 
dromeda." 

1869  Alessandro  ScariattI,  ftmnder 
of  tbe  NeapoUtan  school,  bora. 

1872  Sebastlanl's  passion  music  pub- 
lished. 

1686  Jobann  Sebastian  Bach  and 

Hftndel  bom. 
1710  The   planofotte   invented  by 

Cristofori. 
1714  Ghwkbom. 

1718  HBndel  makes   England  Us 

home. 

1724  Bach's  "St.  John's  Passion" 
produced. 

1731  Hftndel's  first  English  oratorio, 
Eather/*  produced . 

1782  Joseph  Haydn,  father  of  the 
aymiAony,  bora. 

1742  Aprfllft,  at  Dublhi,  "The 
Heselab"  first  performed. 

1740  March  2S.  "The  Messiah"  pro- 
duced in  London. 

ITK  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Hosart 
bom. 


1770 


Beethorra   bom.  WomxVt 
"MIthrldate"  ptodooed. 
Weber  bora. 

Oherabinl'a  "Lodolika"  pro- 
duced. 

Heyeibeer  bom. 
Rossini  bora. 

Beethoven's  OpM  I.  pabBAed. 
Bcbnbert  born, 
Donizetti  bom. 

Haydn's  "Creathm"  prodoeed 
at  Vienna. 
1802  Bellini  bom. 
1801  Beritotbom. 

MenddsBobn  and  Obopin  bom. 
Schumann  bom. 
Liszt  bom. 

Rossini's  '  TaDcrsd"  madooed. 
Richard  Wagner  bora. 
Olaseppe  Terdl  bom. 
Oonnod  bora. 

Schubert's  "  Si^EIng"  flnt 
sung  in  pnbUc. 

Bosslnl'a  "WOUaa  TsB**  pro- 


1788 
1791 

1791 
1792 
1706 
1797 
17SB 
1709 


1809 
1810 
1811 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1821 


1829 
1881 


duced. 
Bellbil's 
produced, 
Wagner's 


'La  Somunlxda" 


1842  Wagner's  "HensI"  produced. 
1845  Wagner's  "Tanublossr"  pro- 
duced. 

Mendelssohn's  BUlah"  pro- 
duced at  tbe  Bumlngnau 
Fertlval. 

Scbmnsnn's  Faust"  imdoeed. 
Wagner's  "Lobengrin"  pro- 
duced. . 

Teidl's  ''Rtgoletto"  voduced. 
Chranod's  nurt"  prodooed. 
I8M  Riohard  Stranaa  bon. 
1868  Wagnar's  ^'Dto  MelsteiBlBger" 

«roanced. 
Wagner's    Der  IBng  des  IHbe- 
Inngen"  iwodnoed. 
1887  Verdi's  "OteUo"  produced. 
1900  Elgar'a    DreHn  of  Genurtias'' 
produced. 


1846 


1849 

laso 


1851 
I8W 
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By  H.  O.  Walxib. 


HISTORY  OF  LITERATURES  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  OUTLINES  IN  CHART  FORM  OF 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORLD,  SHOWING  CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS  IN 
THE  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES,  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  AUTHORS. 
LITERARY  PLOTS,  NOTED  CHARACTERS  IN  FICTION,  AND  FAMILIAR  ALLU- 
SIGNS.   DICTIONARY  OF  PSEUDONYMS. 


Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Literature. — 
The  majority  of  modem  students  of  language 
consider  that  it  is  very  probable  the  Sumerian 
languue,  spoken  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  TsTl^  of  the  Euphrates,  is  the  oldest  lan- 
guage oi  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  In 
that  locality  recent  excavations  have  revealed 
a  great  quantity  of  clay  tablets  bearing  charac- 
ters written  in  the  peculiar  wedge-shaped  letters 
known  as  cuneiform  inscriptions.  These  have 
been  deciphered  and  are  found  to  be  records  in 
the  Sumerian  language,  which  seems  to  have 
persisted  in  written  records  long  after  the  people 
themselves  had  merged  with  the  Bal^lonian 
races.  Only  a  very  dight  fraction  of  the  great 
wealth  of  the  early  literature  that  is  buried 
along  this  locality  has  yet  been  discovered,  but 
sufficient  is  known  to  render  it  very  probable 
that  the  first  place  in  which  written  records 
were  made,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is 
among  the  Babylonians.  Tlie  language  was 
Semitic,  and  the  Babylonian  differed  from  the 
Assjrian  only  in  a  few  variations  of  dialect. 
Everything  points  to  a  common  Aryan  origin; 
in  no  sense  did  the  Babylonians  borrow  from 
the  Egyptians.  Clay  was  nsed  as  an  ordinary 
■writing  material  among  the  earliest  Babylo- 
nians, but  they  inscribed  upon  stone  the  records 
which  they  desired  to  be  permanent.  Assur- 
banipal,  a  king  of  Assyria,  caused  copies  of  this 


earlier  literature  to  be  made,  and  some  of  it 
dates  back  earlier  than  2000  B.  C.    It  com- 

t irises  hymns,  prayers,  incantations,  myths, 
egends,  and  poems.  Among  the  records  are  a 
great  many  commercial  and  legal  cabinets, 
which  are  abundant  in  European  and  American 
museums.  These  range  all  the  way  from  3000 
B.  C.  down  to  200  B.  C,  and  are  exceedingly 
valuable  as  throwing  light  upon  the  history, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  during 
many  of  the  past  centuries.  Inere  is  every 
prospect  that  the  gaps  in  the  complete  record 
will  all  be  filled  up  by  discoveries  of  neir  mate- 
rial which  the  excavations  are  constantly  yield- 
ing. So  important  has  this  great  mass  of  litera- 
ture been  to  the  students  of  past  history  that 
since  1800  it  has  been  possible  to  almost  wholly 
reconstruct  the  records  of  early  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  history  from  them.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Assyrian  kings  the  great  library  at 
Nineveh,  instituted  by  the  removal  hither  of 
that  at  Cabah,  obtained  a  wonderful  collection 
of  tablets  and  books  systematically  arranged  in 
every  known  department  of  knowledge.  This 
library  was  destroyed  in  625  B.  C.  when  Nineveh 
fell.  Nebuchadnezzar  formed  a  great  royal 
library,  of  which  we  have  probably  exaggerated 
accounts,  and  this,  too,  disappeared  with  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  The  contents  of  these  librarlei 
were  private  property  of  the  kings. 
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SOYPTIAJr  UTEBATmU!  8- 

BOYPTIAV  IilTJBUATUiftB. 

Such  papyri  aa  we  now  posseas  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  ancient  Egyptian  literature  was  very 
extensive.  The  pyramids  of  the  VI.  and  VTI.  dy- 
nasties  bear  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  a  religious 
nature.  These  are  generally  magical,  for  the 
religion  of  ancient  Egypt  was  saturated  with 
belief  in  magic  The  famous  Book  of  the  Dead 
is,  in  its  earUer  chapters,  little  more  than  a 
■eries  of  incantations  and  assnranoes  to  the  soul 
of  the  dead  of  its  future  welfare.  Translation 
of  hieroglyphics  shows  a  complete  absence  of  any 
works  of  a  philosophical  or  speculative  char- 
acter. The  nearest  approach  to  this  department 
of  literature  is  a  number  of  moral  maxims  or 
proverbs,  all  of  an  extremely  practical  nature. 
Such  are  the  Proverbs  of  Ptah-hotep  and  the 
Preaoriptioni  of  Ani.  The  same  practical,  vein 
runs  through  their  works  on  science.  The 
Bhind  Papyrus,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu> 
seum,  is  ue  most  important  work  on  Egyptian 
mathematics  which  we  have.  It  is  a  eoUection 
of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  soluticms  of 
problems  of  a  very  practical  sort. 

The  Papyrus  Bbers,  written  about  1550  B.  C, 
is  an  extensive  medical  work.  It  deals  only 
with  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  prescript 
tions  which  it  contains  are  in  many  cases  dis- 
gusting and  always  empirical.  Mi^cal  inean- 
tations  play  an  important  part  in  increasing 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  prescribed.  A 
fuller  collection  of  these  religious  and  medical 
incantations  has  been  preserved  in  the  Harris 
Magical  Papyrus. 

'Y\i%  Turin  Papyrus  gives  an  admirable  and 
interesting  illustration  of  civil  and  criminal 
law  procedure,  especially  as  no  code  or  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  laws  has  come  down  to  ub. 
The  Alibott  Papyrus  further  illustrates  these 
in  describing  the  procedure  in  an  investigation 
into  tomb  robberies  in  the  rdgn  of  Bmmeaes  IX. 
(about  1100  B.  C). 

E^ptian  poetry  is  modeled  upon  that  of 
the  XII.  dynasty.  The  only  epic  poem  which 
remains  describes  the  victory  of  Rameses  II. 
over  the  Hittites  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes. 
Lyric  poetry  abounds  in  the  form  of  many 
really  fine  hymns  and  a  few  love-songs. 
'  In  tbs  narration  of  tales  and  stories  the 
Egyptians  excelled  all  other  Oriental  nations, 
and  the  professional  story-teller  appeared  in 
public  places  in  ancient  Egypt  just  as  he  does 
in  Cairo  to-day.  The  Papyrus  Weatcar  contains 
a  collection  of  stories  dating  from  the  Middle 
Empire.  The  story  of  the  Fated  Prince  which  is 
contained  in  the  Papyrus  Harris,  though  incom- 
plete, is  intereBtioR  in  its  treatment  of  a  theme 
common  in  the  folklore  of  all  nations.  The  Tale 
of  Two  Brothers  contained  in  the  Orhiney  Ptt- 
pyrvs  is  complete.  The  story  of  the  Shipioreeked 
Mariner  ^ves  play  to  the  Egyptian  love  of  ad- 
venture in  simple,  unaffected  narrative,  while 
the  Story  of  Sinuhe  and  that  of  the  Eloquent 
Peasant  are  heavily  laden  with  a  florid  and  ornate 
style  and  filled  with  rhetorical  extravagances. 
Later  Egyptian  fiction,  however,  returns  in  the 
Ptolemaic  era  to  the  simple  narrative,  where  the 
plot  is  essential  and  quidc  movement  is  the  rule. 

CHINESE  UTEBATUSE. 

The  history  of  Chinese  literature  goes  bade,  per- 
haps 18  or  20  centuries  B.  C.  We  do  not  find  fn 
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China  any  lasting  monuments  like  those  of  BalR'- 

lon  and  Assyria  upon  which  by  inscriptiona  the 
early  writings  might  be  recorded.  The  earliest 
gathering  toother  of  the  Chinese  literature  that 
we  know  of  was  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  when 
Confucius  edited  the  famous  Ching  or  King,  a 
sacred  canon.  From  this  we  know  that  already 
a  great  mass  of  both  prose  and  poetry  existed  in 
China,  This  classic  stands  in  a  unique  poaltitm 
among  the  early  writings  of  the  world  in  that 
it  has  exerted  a  marveloua  Influence  upon  the 
manners,  morals,  and  customs  of  the  nation 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  forms  as  interest- 
ing a  literary  collection  as  can  be  found  any- 
where among  ancient  writings.  Thousands  of 
volumes  of  commentary  and  discussion  have  been 
based  upon  this  work  which  for  over  3,000 
years  has  been  the  model  of  literary  style, 
the  means  of  preserving  the  form  of  their 
remarkable  language,  and  of  prescribing  th« 
Bfieial  life  and  the  government  of  bo  many  mil* 
lions  of  people.  As  a  record  of  authentic  an- 
cient history  China  is  easily  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  Aeiatio  nations  for  reliable  information 
concerning  the  early  ages.  Mencius,  the  greatest 
follower  of  Confucius,  adds  to  the  work  and 
gives  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  and  sets  forth  the  principles  of 
his  philosophy  in  what  is  known  as  the  Book  of 
Menoius.  This  group  of  works  has  dominated 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  has  subordinated  all 
other  teachings,  muctng  it  the  backbone  of 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  nation  in  all  of  the 
departments  of  national  life.  When,  in  213 
B.  C,  the  emperor  Chin  fotmd  his  reforms  op- 
posed by  this  spirit  of  conservatism  which  the 
writings  of  Confucius  imposed  upon  the  people, 
he  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  books  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  in  thtj  way  be  able  to  over- 
come the  oppoaition  of  the  literati.  The  onlv 
books  spared  were  those  upon  science,  agricul- 
ture,  and  divination.  This  thorough  destruction 
of  literature  forms  an  epoch  in  Chinese  history. 
But  Chin's  reign  was  short,  and  the  Han  dy- 
nasty (200  B.  C— 200  A.  D.)  which  succeeded 
instituted  one  of  the  most  zealous  revivals  of 
learning  that  history  has  ever  witnessed.  In 
this  revival  there  was  a  remarkable  development 
of  poetical  and  historical  writing  which  Is  In 
distinct  and  marked  contrast  with  the  severe 
canonical  restrictions  of  the  age  of  Confucius. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  the  work  of  Sze-mft 
Ch'ien  (born  145  B.  C.)  belongs.  His  Bistor- 
ical  Record  gives  the  history  of  China  from  the 
beginning  down  to  the  author's  own  times  in 
526,500  words,  all  originally  scratched  with  a 
stylus  upon  bamboo  sheets.  So  thoroughly  and 
devotedly  has  this  work  been  studied  that  it 
forms  even  to  this  day  the  model  of  s^le  for  all 
historical  treatises.  Each  succeeding  dynas^ 
caused  the  records  of  its  rule  to  be  added  faith* 
fully  to  the  original  record,  so  that  In  1747  tba 
work  consisted  of  219  volumes  in  which  the 
national  history  had  been  revised  and  condensed. 
Other  noted  Chineae  historians  are  Sze-ma  Kwang, 
who  wrote  a  history  in  360  volumes  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  Chu  Fu-tz*,  who  wrote  an 
abridgment  in  55  volumes  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  the  comparatively  few  works  of  foreign 
travel,  for  which  the  Chinese  were  never  noted, 
are  the  accounts  of  the  Buddhist  pilgrims,  Fn 
Hsien  in  the  fourth  century,  and  Hsnan  Teang 
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In  the  MTenth  century.   These  record  travel  in 
India  and  preserve  much  Buddhist  literature 
\  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  the 
extinction  of  India. 

The  intellectual  life  of  China  reached  its 
■cnith  in  the  T'ang  drnaaty  (800-900  A.  D.), 
Tba  names  of  the  poets  of  this  period  are  I^ion, 
and  a  "Complete  Collection"  was  puhlished  In 
1707.  It  contains  50,000  poems  in  900  bodo. 
Tba  most  noted  names  of  this  period  are  Li  Po 
(70S-702)  and  Tn  Fu  (712-770).  both  court 
favorites  and  very  popular  among  all  classes. 
Their  names  have  been  household  words  in  China 
for  more  than  a  thousand  y^rs.  Han  Yu 
(708-624)  is  a  name  venerated  for  nobility  of 
character,  probity  and  ability  in  high  office,  and 
Tcflnement  and  excellence  of  literary  style. 
Farts  of  hia  works  are  even  now  read  at  Chinese 
fnneral  exercises  and  others  form  an  important 
part  of  the  repertoire  d  sdiool  and  pnUio 
readers. 

While  there  is  a  marlced  and  rapid  decline  in 
the  originality  and  power  of  the  writers  after 
the  great  golden  T'ang  period  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture, yet  several  noted  names  appear  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Valuable  histori- 
cal works  were  written  by  Sze-ma  Kwang  ( 1018- 
10S6)  and  Chu  Hsi  (1130-1200).  The  latter 
wae  one  of  tiia  moat  remarkable  men  of  hia  coun- 
try. He  was  not  only  a  historian  of  ability 
but  as  a  philosopher  be  interpreted  tlie  work  of 
GoDfuciua  into  that  system  or  code  which  is 
now  known  to  the  outside  world  as  Confucian- 
ism. 

The  invention  of  block  printing  in  the  tenth 
century,  caused  a  great  increase  in  bookmaking 
and  in  the  formation  of  librariea.  While  the 
Mongols  added  nothing  to  the  intellectual  life 
of  China,  it  was  during  the  period  of  their  con- 
trol that  the  Chinese  drama  was  evolved  and 
developed,  and  novels  and  short  stories  were  in- 
troduced. Chinese  plays  are  not  long,  as  la 
erroneously  Buppoeed  in  the  West.  They  are 
short  and  the  plot  often  ingenious  and  melodra- 
matic, but  never  complicated.  The  sessions  at 
the  playhouses  are  long,  but  a  number  of  plays 
are  presented  in  rapid  succeesicm  without  scen- 
ery. During  the  Hing  (1368-1644)  and  present 
dynasties  novels  have  developed  with  increasing 
and  absorbing  interest,  though  Uie  plot  ia  often 
too  complicated  and  the  characters  too  numerous 
to  suit  the  Western  ideas.  Chinese  short  stories 
are  admirable  and  some  of  them  rank  among  the 
world's  best,  such  as  Strange  Stories  published 
in  1670. 

Chinese  later  literature  abounds  in  diction- 
aries and  ent^Icmediaa— one  of  the  latter  being 
oonqilete  in  ff,600  volumes.  No  other  country 
can  present  anything  to  compare  with  China  in 
this  department;  but  they  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  literature. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Chinese  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  most  praiseworthy  and  creditable  to  any 
nation.  More  attention  is  being  devoted  to  its 
study  by  Western  scholars  and  every  year  reveals 
much  to  be  admired  in  it,  though  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  language  it  suffers  in  transla- 
tion more  than  the  literature  of  other  natitms. 

Tho  labors  of  various  European  traveler*  and 
students  have  given  us  specimens  of  almost 
every  description  of  Chinese  literature.  In  Icc- 
Iriatioo,  w«  havt  a  tnuulaUrai  of  the  penal  oodii 
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of  the  Empire ;  in  politics  and  morals,  tlie  sacred 
books  of  Confucius,  and  his  successor  Mencius; 
in  philology  and  belles-lettres,  a  well-executed 
dictionary  of  the  language;  several  translations 
and  abetracts  of  histOTv;  and  selection*  from  the 
drama,  criticism,  and  romance.  Among  the 
most  successful  nplorera  of  the  field  of  Chinese 
literature  we  may  menticm  Staunton,  Davis, 
Morrison,  Klaproth,  and  SAmuaat,  who  have 
followed  up  the  earlier  researches  of  the  Jesuita 
at  Peking,  and  elucidated  a  subject  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  inaccessible. 

HSBBZW  AND  JEWISH  UTEBATUBE. 

The  earliest  known  writings  in  Palestine  are  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  letters  which  date  about  1400  B.  C. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  s  knowledge  of  writ- 
ing waageneral  among  the  Hebrews  M>out  1000 
B.  0.  The  greater  part  of  ancient  Hebrew  lit- 
erature whidi  is  known  to  us  is  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  covers  a  period  of 
about  900  years,— from  1000  B.  G.  to  about  100 

B.  C.  There  are  in  addition  some  apocryphal 
boolcs,  such  as  the  Book  of  Eooleaiaatiotu,  writ- 
ten by  Jesus  Sirach  about  180  B.  C.  A  large 
portion  of  tbe  originals  of  this  work  has  re- 
centiy  been  discovered.  The  oldest  portions  of 
this  literature  are  the  poetical  portions,  such 
as  the  Bong  of  Deban^  In  Judges  v.,  the  Fable 
of  Jotham  in  Judges  ix.,  and  the  Elegy  of  Baul 
and  Jonathan  in  II.  Samuel  i.  The  earliest  col- 
lections of  tnulitions  and  legends  date  from 
the  tenth  and  ninth  centuries  B.  C.  L^fal 
codes,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  tiie  Book 
of  the  Covenant  in  Kxodus  xxi.  and  xxii.,  date 
from  the  tenth  century  B.  C.  Tlie  discourses  of 
the  propIietB  date  from  the  eighth  century  B. 

C,  while  tlie  latest  sections  are  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  The  great  body  of  tlie  religious 
poetry  euch  as  the  Pealma  and  such  philosoph- 
ical productions  as  the  Books  of  Eo^e»iaatea  and 
Job  were  written  after  the  return  from  ndle. 
At  that  time  a  coll^  of  learned  men  under  the 
direction  of  Ezra  gathered  together  the  remains 
of  Hebrew  literature,  and  from  their  labors  we 
have  received  the  bodes  of  the  Old  Testamoit 
in  their  present  form.  ^ 

This  period  oi  literal?  activity  is  conaidered 
the  first  period  of  Jewuh  literature  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature.  The 
second  period  of  Jewish  literature  dates  from 
143  6.  C.  to  135  A.  D.  In  this  period  the 
Midraah,  or  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  divided  into  the  Balaoha, 
or  authoritative  and  binding  civil  and  religious 
law,  and  the  Haggada^  whidi  was  a  free  poeti- 
cal dissertation  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Midrath  was  the  eenter  of  all 
Jewldi  mental  activity  for  over  ISOO  years. 
To  this  second  period  also  belong  all  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  tne  earliest  Jewish  writings  on 
Christianity.  Josephus,  Pbilo,  Hillel,  Shammai, 
Johanan  ben-Zakkai,  Gamaliel,  Eleazar  ben- 
Hyrcan,  Joshua  ben-Hananya,  Ishmael,  and 
Akiba  are  a'mong  the  great  names  of  the  second 
period.  To  the  third  period  (17S-475)  belong 
the  flourishing  schools  of  Oalilee,  Syria,  Some, 
and  Baljlonla  in  which  InBtructlon  was  ^ven 
In  the  Salaeha  and  the  Baggada.  Hie  masters 
of  the  Miehna,  the  body  of  "oral  law,"  and  the 
Talmud,  tiie  comprehensive  compilation  of  laws 
and  cerenumlal  rq^ulatione  pertMntng^to  nUdii* 
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ic&I  JudatBm  and  the  discusBion  of  the  same, 
««n  Eleazar  ben-Jaeot^  Jehuda,  Jose,  Meir, 
Bimeoii  hen-Yebai,  Jehuda  the  H0I7,  Nathan, 
Hiyya,  Bab>  Samuel,  Johanan,  Hunna,  Rabba, 
Rava.  Papa,  Ashe,  and  Abina.  In  340,  Hillel  II. 
fixed  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  fourth  period 
extended  from  475  to  740.  During  this  time  the 
Jews  adopted  the  language  of  the  countiy  in 
which  they  lived  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
literature  is  of  translation  of  the  Talmud  and 
other  works  into  the  several  languages.  Little 
remains  of  the  works  of  the  eminent  physiciaiu 
of  the  period.  In  the  fifth  period^  from  740  to 
1040,  the  Oriental  Jewa  were  stimulated  by  the 
great  activity  of  the  Arabs,  and  names  of  many 
physicians,  astronomers,  grammarians,  commen- 
tators, and  historians  are  famous  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period.  The  oldest  prayer  book  was 
drawn  up  in  880,  and  the  first  Talmudic  dic- 
tionary in  900,  In  this  period  are  such  names 
as  Saadia  (died  S42),  famous  in  nearly  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge;  Sherira  (died  908) 
and  hit  son  Bai  (died  1038)  who  wrote  a  dic- 
tionary. Spain  and  Egypt  became  the  great 
seats  of  Jewish  literature  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Babylonian  schools  in  1040.  In  the 
eighth  century  Hebrew  rhyme  was  produced. 
The  sixth  period,  which  extended  from  1040  to 
1204,  was  the  most  splendid  in  Jewish  medieval 
literature.  The  Jews  in  Spain  devoted  their 
energies  to  almost  every  branch  of  literature 
and  wrote  in  Arabic,  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and 
ancient  or  elaasical  Hebrew.  The  greatest  names 
among  them  were  Samuel  Halevi,  the  ^eat  doc- 
tor (died  1066),  and  the  celebrated  Maimonides, 
who  died  in  1204.  The  French  and  German 
Jews  attained  very  great  fame.  The  seventh 
period  (from  1204  to  1492)  shows  distinctly  the 
Influence  of  Maimonides.  The  most  famous 
writers  of  this  period  lived  in  Spain,  and,  later, 
in  Portugal,  Provence,  and  Italy.  The  first 
Hebrew  books  ever  printed  were  produced  In 
Italy  between  the  years  1475  and  1477.  The 
ei^th  period  extended  from  1492  to  1755.  The 
ninth  period  includes  the  years  from  1756  to 
the  present  time.  In  these  two  periods  the  names 
of  brilliant  Jewish  writers  increased  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ^ve  even  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious.  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there 
is  no  civilized  country  which  is  not  proud  to 
record  the  names  of  eminent  Jews  among  the 
great  literary  men  of  every  department  of  liter* 
ature.  Everywhere  they  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  university  of  note  which  does  not 
number  Jews  among  ^e  most  learned  professors. 

H>Tf«intTT  UTEBATUBE. 

Sanskrit  literature,  like  the  language,  may 
be  divided  into  two  periods :  the  Vedic  and 
the  ^uiskrit.  The  chief  point  of  difference 
to  that  the  literature  of  tne  Vedic  period  is 
always  sacred  and  that  of  the  Sanskritic 
period  is  nearly  always  profane.  The  Vedati 
are  the  oldest  books  of  the  Hindus  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  great  philologists,  date  back  to 
the  ^feventh  century  B.  C.  They  are  the  sacred 
books  or  the  Bible  of  the  Hindus  written  in 
poetry  In  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
luiguage.  The  Vedaa  are  three  in  number :  first 
the  Rtg-Veda,  containing  hymns  and  mystic 
pr^rers;  seoond  the  Yafur-Vtda,  eontaining  tb« 


religious  rites;  and  third  the  Sama-VedOf  com- 
posol  of  prayers  in  the  form  of  hymns  vr  ^Imau 
These  writings  are  believed  to  be  inspired.  Tb^ 
treat  of  the  33  gods  of  the  heavens,  of  tlw 
air,  and  of  the  earth;  of  the  creation  of  all 
things;  of  the  relation  of  the  gods  to  each  other; 
of  the  relations  and  duties  of  men  to  each  other 
and  to  the  gods;  of  surgery,  medicine,  muaic, 
dancing,  war,  architecture,  mechanical  arts, 
astronomy,  astrology,  grammar,  poetry,  etc. 
The  Vedaa  were  first  translated  into  English 
Sir  William  Jones,  about  1790.  The  individuu 
writers  of  the  Vedio  literature  are  practically 
unknown,  as  the  books  are  the  work  of  ftunilm 
of  poets  or  schools  of  religious  leamii^.  The 
Brahtttanaa  are  divisions  of  Vedic  literature 
which  relate  to  prayer  and  sacrifice.  T^wy  are 
of  a  later  period  than*  the  hymns.  The  Upani- 
ahada  are  speculations  of  a  philosophical  and 
theological  nature  found  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  BrahnMnaa.  The  earliest  of  the  Dpaniahada 
can  hardly  be  dated  later  than  the  year  800  B.  O. 

Suiskrit  literature  Includes  epic,  lyric,  didac- 
tic, dramatic,  and  narrative.  The  great  epic  ia 
the  Makabharata  or  the  story  of  the  Bharataa. 
It  is  a  composite  work  dating  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  about  200 
B.  C.  with  additions  from  time  to  time  down 
to  100  A.  D.  It  consists  of  18  books  of  100,000 
stanzas.  The  Bharata  war  which  the  epic 
describes  is  thought  to  have  occurred  in  the 
twdfth  century  B.  C.  The  Ramagana  is  the 
second  of  the  two  great  epics  of  India.  Unlike 
the  works  which  precede  it,  this  epic  is  mainly  the 
work  of  one  poet,  Valmild.  It  ranks  with 
the  great  epics  of  the  world  and  is  toHlay  the 
favorite  poem  of  the  Hindus.  In  its  60,000 
lines  it  describes  the  youth  of  Bama,  tiie  incar- 
nation of  the  god  Vishnu,  and  his  banishment 
and  residence  in  central  India.  The  Puranaa  are 
a  mixture  of  the  epic,  didactic,  and  oosmogoni^ 
dating  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ries A.  D.  Th^  are  18  in  number  and  re- 
late chiefly  to  mytholt^cal  l^^enda.  Th«y 
form  a  sort  of  religious  manual  for  the  people 
and  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  worship  of 
Siva  and  Vishnu.  Epic  poetry  reaches  its  blu- 
est perfection  in  the  works  of  the  great  poet 
Kalidasa  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  The  Birth 
of  the  War  Qod  and  the  Race  of  Baghu  are  hia 
most  artistic  epic  poems. 

In  Sanskrit  lyric  poetry  also  Kalidasa  is  the 
leader.  His  elaborate  long  lyrics,  the  Oloud 
Meaaenger  and  the  Cycle  of  Beaaonay  an  bunoos 
examples.  Short  lyric  verses  were  a  favorite 
form  of  poetry  for  which  Bhartrihari  is  the  most 
famous.  He  lived  in  the  seventh  century  A.  D. 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  Sanskrit  poet  after 
Kalidasa.  Amaru,  who  wrote  the  Cenfury  of 
Amaru,  is  perhaps  better  known  than  Bhartri- 
hari, because  of  bis  mastery  of  the  erotic  phase 
of  lyric  verse.  But  Hindu  poetry  and  prose  ia 
always  marked  by  the  presence  of  specnlativ* 
and  reflective  expression  so  that  mudi  of  the 
writing  is  at  once  capable  of  classiflcation  in 
several  departments  of  literature.  The  proverb 
is  a  favorite  form  of  expression  in  Hindu  writ- 
ing and  more  than  8000  stanzas  of  this  nature 
have  been  collected  from  Sanskrit  writings. 
Such  is  largely  the  work  of  Bhartrihari ;  SUbua 
in  his  Cewtury  of  TrtmqmlUtg;  and  taa  Hmmtr 
of  Fottp.- 
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In  didaetie  literature  the  most  famous  exam- 
nlaa  are  the  PaMoatantra  and  the  Hitopadeaa. 
The  Panteatantra  in  the  nreat  collection  of  teaat- 
faUea  of  the  Hindus.  It  dates  from  the  fifth 
emtury  A.  D.,  and  is  the  work  of  probably 
many  hands.  The  Bitopadesa  or  Book  of  Good 
Counael  is  a  collection  of  fables  which  have 
passed  into  the  literatures  of  the  whole  world. 

The  chief  dramatic  writer,  too,  of  India  is 
Kalidasa,  at  once  a  master  of  ths  epio,  lyricv  and 
dramatie.  One  drama  antedates  his  work.  It 
was  written  at  tiie  court  of  Kiwf  Sudraka, 
probably  Dandin.  Later  tiian  £didasa  are 
the  wons  of  King  ^rsha  in  the  terenth  cen- 
tury; BhavaUiuti,  who  ranks  next  to  Kalidaaa 
in  the  drama,  and  ViskhadattSv  both  in  the 
eighth  century. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  Sanskrit  writ- 
ings  is  the  fable  and  the  fairy  tale.  Besides  the 
Paneatantra  and  the  Bitopadeta,  which  deal 
with  fables,  there  is  the  Ooea»»  of  Rivert  of 
Storiea  composed  \tf  Somadeva,  a  KfihrniT'^^q 
poet  about  1070,  which  is  the  most  famous 
collection  of  fairy  tales.  There  are  also  the 
Seventy  Stories  of  the  Parrot,  the  Tioentjf-five 
Tales  of  the  Vampire,  and  the  Thirty-ttoo  Stories 
of  the  Lion-Beat  or  Throne. 

In  proee  romance  there  are  the  works  of 
Dandia  who  wrote  the  Adventures  of  the  Ten 
Princes  in  Uie  sixth  century  A.  D. ;  of  Subandhu, 
a  little  later;  and  of  Bana,  a  writer  of  novels 
in  the  seventh  eentuiy  A.  D. 

Indian  literature  abounds  in  works  of  sdenoe, 
from  the  grammars  of  Panini,  one  of  the  great- 
est grammarians  of  all  time,  and  from  his 
commentators,  Katyayana  and  Patanjali,  down 
through  the  gift  of  the  so-called  Arabic  numerals 
to  the  Arabs,  to  the  medical  works  of  Caraka, 
chief  physician  to  King  Kanishka»  in  the  first 
emtury  A.  0. 

PBBaiAV  UTBBATUBS. 

The  literatnre  of  Persia  falls  Into  four  divl- 
sions:  (1)  The  Old  Persian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Achamenian  kings;  (2)  the  Aveata, 
Including  the  more  ancient  G&tb&s,  believed  to 
date  from  the  time  of  Zoroaster;  (3)  the  Pahlavi 
literature;  and  (4)  the  post-Mohammedan  or 
"Modem  Persian"  literature,  which  latter  is  gen- 
erallv  what  is  understood  as  "Persian  Litera- 
ture." The  AduHnenian  inscriptions  may  be 
n^rded  rather  as  historical  than  literal^  monu* 
ments,  and  we  may  pass  to  the  one  classic  which 
represents  the  literature  of  ancient  Persia.  This 
is  the  Avesta,  of  which  only  a  fragment  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  which  embodies  the  religious 
system  of  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster). 

The  language  of  the  Aveata  is  termed  Avestic, 
hut  is  often  improperly  called  Zenda.  The  mis- 
leading term,  Zend  Avesta,  really  means  "Avesta 
and  &nd,"  that  is,  the  original  text  of  the 
ZoTOBstrian  scripture,  and  the  Zend  or  "Expla- 
natton"  (translation  and  commentary)  which 
accompanies  it.  The  Zend  is  written  in  the 
Pahlavi  langUMS,  different  altogether  from  that 
of  the  text.  By  analogy  it  is  as  if  some  old 
Anglo-Saxon  fragment  had  been  "explained"  in 
the  middle  English  of  Chaucer. 

The  Pahlavi  literature  consists  chiefly  of  trans- 
latioui  of  Avesta  texts,  and  of  a  number  of  re- 
llgloiu  works  and  commentaries  of  Pahlavi  tezta. 
(n  Bon^religlmia  subjects  only  11  yrmkM  han 
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come  down  to  us,  containing  not  more  than 
41,000  words  altogsther.  P^lavi  was  essen- 
tially the  Persian  literature  of  the  S&s&man 

period,  though  it  continued  to  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  No  poetry  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Sfts&nian  times,  and  scholars  are  not  agreed 
as  to  whether  such  poetry  ever  existed. 

In  641  the  Persians  were  defeated  by  the 
Arabs  at  the  battle  of  Nehavend,  and  with  the 
fall  of  Merv  in  651,  the  Moslem  conquest  was 
complete.  The  growth  of  a  national  literature 
was  retarded,  for  dnrinjg  the  Arab  dominion 
Arabic  was  the  chief  medium  in  Persia,  both  for 

Eand  poetry.   Under  the  semi-independoit 
ties,  the  SaffArids,  SAm&nida,  and  earlier 
ids,  the  use  of  Persian  was  revived  as  a 
literary  langua^. 

The  oldest  poem  written  in  modern  Persian 
that  has  come  down  to  us  ts  a  short  ode  by 
Abbas  of  Merv,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  founder  of  the  new  school  of 
Persian  literature  proper  was  the  blind  poet 
Sudagi,  who  died  about  BSO,  and  who  was  pro- 
noun^ by  his  contemporaries  as  "peerleu 
amongst  the  Arabs  and  Persians."  The  lan- 
guage of  Rudagi  and  his  followers  was  sur- 
charged with  Arabic  words,  and  thdr  poems 
were  but  echoes  of  Arabic  poetry. 

The  famous  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  who 
reigned  from  998  to  1030,  was  the  greatest  patron 
of  literature  that  Persia  had  hitherto  known. 
His  court  was  the  home  of  400  poets,  of  whom 
one  was  elected  as  "ICing  of  the  Fwts,"  or  Ian* 
reate — an  o£5oe  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

The  works  of  these  poets  consisted  chiefly  of 
occasional  odes  and  panegyrics,  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  lyrics  in  honor  of  some  imsgjiiarv' 
beauty.  These  were  arranged  in  divans  or  col- 
lections, and  were  for  the  most  part  modeled  on 
the  ghazal  of  the  Arabs.  The  ghazal  is  a  form 
of  poetical  composition,  consisting  usually  of 
12  oouplete,  into  the  last  of  which  the  poet  in* 
variably  introduoes  his  nom  de  plume.  The 
Arabic  kaaida,  oorresptmding  to  the  Greek  idyU 
Hum,  or  our  elegy,  was  also  freely  copied.  It 
was  at  tfae  court  of  the  great  Mahmud  that 
Firdausi  flourished,  the  I&mer  of  Iran,  and 
the  author  of  the  great  Persian  national  epic,  the 
Shdhndma,  or  "Book  of  Kings,"  completed  in  the 
year  1010  and  containing  about  60,000  couplets. 
Though  not  the  founder  of  the  epic  style  in  Per- 
sian he  was  its  greatest  exponent. 

The  epio  was  foreign  to  Arabic  poetry,  and 
was  essentially  Persian  in  growth  and  origin. 
The  national  spirit,  though  suppressed,  was  not 
extinguished  by  the  fiame  of  Islam.  Firdauai's 
famous  epic  recorded  the  old  legendary  story  of 
Iran  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  fall 
of  the  SAsAnian  dynasty  in  641.  In  the  fleld  of 
pure  romance  the  greatest  figure  is  Nizami  (died 
1203),  whvoompcned  five  romantic  poems.  The 
last  of  this  school  ftnd  the  last  poet  of  the  clas- 
sical period  was  Jami  (1414-1492). 

Not  only  the  epic  but  the  ntjta'i  or  quatrain 
(from  Arabic  raoa'a,  four)  was  native  to  the 
Persian  genius;  the  examples  best  known  to  the 
West  are  the  quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam  (died 
1123).  The  other  great  lyrist  was  Haflz,  noted 
for  hut  famous  ghuals.  Among  his  many  imi- 
tators the  most  nrominent  was  Baba  Firiuni  of 
Shirai  (died  1616  9t  1619),  known  as  '^tiie 
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minor  Hafiz."  In  the  Persian  lyric  proper,  love 
and  wine  are  the  predominating  themes;  but  in 
reading  these  poems  the  esoteric  or  Bufiistic 
meaning  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind. 

Paro^  is  closely  allied  to  the  lyric,  and  in 
this  connection  must  be  mentioned  Abu  Ishak 
(died  1427),  who  sang  of  gastronomical  glories. 
Still  more  closely  related  to  lyric  poetry  is  the 
religious  and  didactic  poetry,  equally  permeated 
by  the  spirit  of  Sufliam.  The  foremost  writer 
of  the  mystic  poetry  was  Jalal-ud-Din  Rumi 
(1207-1273),  whose  Divan  and  Mathnavi  are 
among  the  most  important  sources  for  the  study 
of  Suflism.  His  greatest  predecessor  was  un- 
doubtedly Farid-ud-Din  AtUr  (died  1229),  whose 
Mantig  ut-Tair  {Bird  Parliament)  is  a  noUe 
allegory  of  the  struggle  of  the  soul  to  be  one 
with  the  Infinite.  To  this  class  of  writing  also 
belongs  the  great  name  of  S&di  (died  1291), 
whose  Qulistdn  or  Rose  Garden,  and  Bust&n  or 
Flower  Garden  are  amoi^  the  finest  didactic 
poems  of  the  Orient,  and  Mahmud-Shabistari 
(died  1317 ) ,  the  writer  of  the  well-known 
QvUAnrirRiai  or  Roae  Garden  of  Myatery. 

The  prose  literature  is  meager  in  extent,  and 
indifferent  in  quality,  very  lew  of  the  great 
writers  making  use  of  prose  at  all.  The 
oldest  specimens  of  prose  are  Muwaffak'a  work 
on  pharmacology '  and  Balami's  translations  of 
Tabari,  both  written  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
principal  historical  works  are  the  Chronicles  of 
Wassaf,  the  Marrow  of  the  Chroniolet,  by  Khas- 
wini,  in  1370,  and  the  Rauset  Enafa,  hy  Mir- 
chondt  written  about  1450. 

During  the  last  century  Pnsia  has  produced 
three  poets  oi  a  high  order  of  genius,  Kaani  of 
Shinus,  Yaghma  of  Khoraaan,  and  Mirza  Serush 
of  Ispahan,  all  of  whom,  both  in  style  and  dic- 
tion, rank  almost  equal  with  Hafiz  and  S&di. 
Kaana  in  particular  ia  noted  for  his  charm  of 
language,  and  many  of  his  poems  are  unexcelled 
in  flie  Persian  tongue. 

Apart  from  the  miracle  play  of  Baaan  and 
Boaetn,  the  drama  of  Persia  is  of  recent  develop- 
ment and  unimportant  as  literature.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  Persian  literature  cannot  be  called 
flourishing,  and,  save  in  the  field  of  philosoph- 
ic speculation,  serious  studies  are  rarely  at- 
tempted. 

GREEK  UTERATTTRB. 

Greek  literature  is  the  source  from  which  all 
European  literature  has  mainly  sprung;  nor  is 
its  quickeniiu;  energy  abated  by  the  centuries. 
In  ethics  ami  logic,  as  in  geometiTi  the  Greeks 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  modem  thought, 
^eir  literature  is  preeminently  original,  as  be- 
fits a  race  remarkable  for  its  creative  genius. 
The  beauty  of  the  mind  expressed  itself  in 
beauty  of  form  and  language.  In  poetry  the 
Greeks  perfected  for  us  the  principal  types — 
the  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic;  in  prose  they 
fashioned  well-defined  types  to  suit  particular 
needs — historical,  oratorical,  philosophical. 

Greek  literature  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  (1)  the  Early  Literature,  from  Homer 
to  475  B.  C;  (2)  the  Attic  Literature,  from 
475  B.  C.  to  300  B.  C;  and  (3)  the  Literature 
of  the  Decadence,  from  300  B.  C.  to  529  A.  D. 

1.  The  Early  Literature.  During  the  early 
period  of  Greek  literature  epic  poetry  flourished. 
There  are  no  extant  records  of  any  poetry  pre- 


vious to  the  immortal  poems  of  Homer — the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyasey.  But  these  epics  were 
not  the  crude  ^orts  of  a  primitive  race  strug- 
gling to  record  its  minstrelsy  in  the  vutear 
tongue.  They  are  the  flnished  products  of  a 
poetic  age,  and  reveal  the  skill  of  a  consum- 
mate artist.  The  earliest  stages  of  Greek  poetry 
were  closely  allied  to  religion — thymus  to  the 
gods,  festive  marriage  hymns,  dirges  for  the 
dead.  In  titae,  poetry  assumed  a  more  secular 
character,  and  the  minstrel  {aoidoa)  sang  of 
the  deeds  of  warriors  and  the  clash  of  war. 
Narrative  or  epio  poetry  gradually  todc  fam 
and  became  idmitified  with  hexameter  verae. 

The  JUad  describes  one  of  the  final  stages  in 
the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy,  and  centers  around 
Achilles  and  his  "wrath."  The  theme  of  the 
Odyssey  is  the  return  of  Odysseus  (or  Ulysses 
as  he  was  called  by  the  Romans).  It  is  more 
domestic  than  military,  and  is  filled  with  the 
wonderful  legends  that  stirred  the  popular 
imagination.  Little  is  known  of  the  illustrious 
bard  who  wove  these  legends,  lavs,  and  supersti- 
tions into  an  artistic  whole.  l^Hiethu  or  not 
the  Iliad  and  ibe  Odysaey  are  the  work  of  one 
poet  has  been  often  challenged,  but  the  question 
admits  of  no  positive  proof. 

The  second  author  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us  is  Hesiod.  His  most  important 
writings  are  his  Works  and  Days,  the  earliest 
didactic  poem  extant,  the  Theogony  or  Origin  of 
the  Gods,  and  the  Catalogues  of  Women,  of 
which  the  well-known  Shield  of  Heracles  was 
supposed  to  be  a  fragment,  although  the  latter 
is  now  held  to  be  ol  Uter  date.  A  collection  of 
thirty-three  ao-ealled  Homerio  B-jmnu  has  de- 
scended to  us ;  these  consist  of  epic  preludes  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  rhapsodists. 

As  is  natural  to  all  literatures,  the  lyric  is  of 
later  growth  than  the  epic;  the  poetry  of  re- 
flection is  of  later  unfoldment  than  the  poetry  of 
observation.  In  this  early  epoch  of  Greek  liter- 
ature elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  arose  and  the 
lyric  had  its  birth.  Archilochus  (670  B.  C) 
ia  nsarded  as  the  fatlwr  of  lyric  poetry.  Other 
noted  names  are  Simonides  of  Amorgus  (660 
B,  C),  and  the  famous  elegista  Callinua,  Tyr- 
taeus,  MimnermuB,  Solon  the  great  lawgiver, 
Thetwnis,  Phocylides,  Xenophanes  the  founder  of 
the  Eleatic  philosophy,  Simonides  of  Ceos  (480 
B.  C. ) ,  more  celebrated  as  a  lyrist,  and  Hipponax 
the  outcast  of  Ephesus. 

As  lyric  poetry  was  inseparable  from  music 
its  development  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  sister 
art;  for  lo  ancient  Greece  muaie  formed  part  of 
a  liberal  education.  The  iEolian  School  of  lyric 
poetry  was  rendered  famous  by  the  works  of 
Alcaeus,  Sappho  (610  B.  C,  a  woman  of  sur- 
passing genius) ,  and  Anacreon.  The  moat  prom- 
inent figures  of  the  Dorian  School  are  Alcman, 
Stesichorue  ("marshal  of  choruses,"  whose  real 
name  was  Tiaias),  Arion,  and  Ibycus  (540  B.C.). 
Lyric  poetry  was  Dorian  in  form  hut  na- 
tional m  spirit.  With  Simonides  of  Ceos  com- 
menced a  new  era.  Pindar  (522  B.  C.)  became 
the  national  lyrist  of  Greece,  and  with  him  fyrie 
poetry  culminated.  The  fragments  of  his  work 
which  have  come  down  to  us  fepresent  every 
form  of  lyrical  poem  Including  hymns,  pane- 
gyrics,  dirges,  choral  dance-songs,  and  scolla  or 
festive  songs.  The  only  complete  poems  of  Pin- 
dar extant  are  his  Bpinieia  or  triumphal  odea 
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edrftrating  the  Tictories  gained  re^mctively  in 
the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games.  During  this  early  period  prose  writing 
began  among  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
though  in  a  crude  form. 

U.  Attio  literature.  During  the  Attic 
period,  from  476  to  300  B.  C,  dramatic  poetry 
reached  its  perfection  botii  in  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. Popular  devotion  to  the  drama  brought 
about  a  decline  in  lyric  poetry,  thon^  the  dra- 
matie  art  oould  not  be  entirely  divorced  from 
the  lyric,  for  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Greek  drama.  The 
drama  attained  its  highest  excellence  in  the 
works  of  the  great  trilogy  of  Greek  tragic  art- 
iate — ^^Ischylus  the  true  founder  of  tragedy, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Besides  "satyric" 
dramM  70  tragedies  are  attributed  to  .^schy- 
lua,  113  to  Sophocles,  and  92  to  Euripides. 
Only  seven  of  the  tragedies  of  .A^ylus  now 
remain  to  us:  Prometheua,  Seven  against 
Tkehegf  AgtMnemiumf  (JhoepKori,  Eumenides,  the 
Bupplieantg  and  the  Persians.  Sophocles  was 
the  most  perfect  tragic  writer  of  classic  times. 
His  dramas  are  marked  by  skillfully  woven  plots, 
clearly  delineated  characters,  and  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  stories.  He  introduced  im- 
provements into  the  Greek  drama,  increasiiw 
the  number  .of  actors  from  two  to  three, 
was  the  greatest  number  allowed  on  the  stsAe 
at  any  one  time.  His  extant  plays  are:  the 
trik^  of  Oedipus  the  King,  Oedtpua  at  Colonus, 
and  Antigone;  the  Death  of  Ajax;  the  Maidens 
of  Trachis;  the  Philootetes;  and  the  Electra. 
These  plays  of  Sophocles  give  expression  to  the 
age  of  Pericles  on  its  higlwr  moral  and  intellec- 
tual side.  Euripides  (480  to  406  B.  C.)  intro- 
duces a  new  order  of  ideas.  Hia  characters  are 
essmtially  natural  and  his  drama*  are  marlrad 
by  great  pathos  etmibined  with  elegance  of  lan- 
guage; they  however  lack  the  artistic  finish  of 
the  plays  of  Sophocles.  His  leading  tragedies 
are  Aleestis,  Medea,  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri, 
Hippolytus,  Becuba,  and  Ion.  The  Cyclops  is  the 
only  specimen  of  a  satyric  drama  that  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Like  tragedy,  Greek  comedy  originated  from 
the  worship  of  Dionysus.  Attic  comedy  began 
to  take  artistic  form  about  470  B.  C.,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  three  great  dramatists,  Cratl- 
nus,  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes,  it  reached  its 
highest  perfection.  The  comedies  of  Aristoph- 
anes form  a  satire  on  the  daily  life  of  the  Atne- 
nians,  and  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
hurlewfue.  Aristophanes  was  great  not  only  as 
a  satirist  but  as  a  poet.  After  his  death  comedy 
became  more  purely  social  than  political,  and 
was  represented  by  Antiphanes,  Alexis,  and 
Philippus.  The  "Ifew"  eomiedy,  which  flourished 
diiefly  from  320  to  260  B.  C.>  is  represented  by 
the  poets  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus. 

Literary  prose  was  late  in  being  developed, 
and  until  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  epic 
was  found  all-sufficient.  During  the  Attio 
period  the  Greeks  perfected  a  prose  literature 
in  history,  oratory,  and  philosophical  dialogue, 
and  with  this  new  development,  coincidental 
with  the  passing  away  of  political  freedom, 
strictly  creative  art  is  left  behind,  and  we  enter 
an  era  of  learned  productions  in  scienoe  and 
literature.  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
cwtury  B.  C,  is  regarded  aa  the  "father  of 
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history,"  as  he  was  also  the  first  artist  in  prose. 
Thucydides  may  be  styled  the  first  philosopber  of 
history.  The  third  historian  of  the  period  is 
Xenophon,  whose  principal  works  are  tbe  Anab- 
asis,  the  Cyropaedia,  and  the  Memorahilia. 

The  most  finished  specimens  of  prose  are  con- 
tained in  the  worlcs  of  the  Attic  orators:  An- 
tiphon,  Andocidei^  Lysias,  Isoerates — the  founder 
of  literary  rhetorical  prose,  Isaeus,  and  Demos- 
thenes— the  greatest  orator  the  world  tias  ever 
produced.  The  diief  contemporaries  of  Demos- 
thenes were  .^^hines,  Lyciirgus,  Hypereides, 
Deinarchus,  and  Demades.  The  decline  of  ora^ 
tory  began  with  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
flourished  about  318  B.  C. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  nation  to  separate 
philosophy  from  religion.  The  untrodden  field 
of  philosphical  thought  was  entered  by  Tliales 
of  Miletus  and  his  successors,  Amutimander  and 
Anaaimenea,  about  six  centuries  before  Christ. 
The  Fytliagorean  and  the  Eleatic  schools  etill 
further  grappled  with  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
Tbe  doctrines  of  the  atomistic  philosophers  were 
followed  by  those  of  Anaxaeoras  and  the  sophisU. 
Then  the  master  mind  of  Socrates  introduced 
a  new  method  into  the  inquiry.  Socrates 
left  no  writings,  but  fragments  of  his  teach- 
ings are  preserved  for  us  in  the  works  of 
bis  disciples,  more  especially  Xenophon,  and  the 
moat  celebrated  philosopher  of  ai^  age — ^Plato 
(429-347  B.  C).  No  ^nnfane"  teacher  held  a 
purer  conception  of  God,  nor  has  any  writer  em- 
bodied his  thou^ts  in  language  more  exquisite. 
His  Repuhlio,  Phaedms,  Timaeus,  Critias,  and 
his  famous  Dialc^fues,  are  all  masterpieces  of  lit- 
erary genius. 

The  first  of  Greek  scientista,  Aristotle  (384- 
322  B.  C),  presente  us  with  concise  and  una- 
dorned reasoning.  He  was  the  founder  of  logic, 
and  dieoovered  the  syllogism.  His  Ethics  and 
Politics  and  his  conceptions  of  what  is  now 
termed  biology  have  exercised  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence on  Western  thought.    After  Aristotle  the 

Sroductive  energy  of  Greelc  philosophy  be^an  to 
ecline.  Various  schools  of  philosophy  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.  C: 
the  minor  Socratic  schools  (Megarics,  Cynics, 
and  Cyrenaics ) ,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Stoics. 

TTT.  The  literature  oC  the  Decadence. 
This  may  be  subdivided  inte  two  periods:  the 
Alexandrian,  300-140  B.  C.»  and  the  Graeoo- 
Boman,  146  B.  C.-629  A.  D.  When  the  glory 
departed  from  Athens  after  the  conquests  <n 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
city  of  Alexandria  became  the  center  of  litera* 
ture  and  art.  The  poetic  Pleiades  which  assem- 
bled there  consisted  of  Lycophron,  Aratus,  Nl- 
cander,  Theocritus,  Philiscus,  .<£antides,  and 
Homerus.  Poetry  became  artificial  in  style  and 
derivative  in  character.  Prose  held  a  promi- 
nent place  but  was  devoted  ehiefiy  to  works  of 
science  and  learning.  Theocritus,  the  pastoral 
poet,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Pleiades,  while 
with  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Bion,  and  Mosehus, 
the  "silver  age"  of  Greek  poetry  passed  away. 
The  "golden  age"  had  perished  witii  Pindar  and 
his  great  contemporaries. 

Science  and  learning  are  represented  by  Zenod* 
otus.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (200  B.  C), 
Aristarchus,  Apollodorus,  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
Eratosthenes,  the  founder  of  scientific  chro- 
nology, and  tlie  historians  Manetlio,J4id  Berosus. 
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The  flnt  part  of  the  Graeeo-Boman  period, 
that  is,  from  the  Kotuan  conquest  of  Greece  to 
the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic  (146-30  B.  C), 
was  devoted  to  literary  and  scientifie  research, 
and  produced  a  number  of  histories,  lexicon^ 
misoellanies,  and  the  like.  Tbe  most  talented 
of  iha  historians  was  Polybius,  who  ranks  next 
beknr  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  During  Hm 
latter  part  of  this  eta,  namely,  from  Augustus 
to  JusUnian  (30  B.  C.-529  A.  D.),  a  number  of 
writers  arose,  many  of  them  being  more  re- 
maricable  for  industry  than  for  literary  merit: 
DicmysiuB  of  Halicarnossus ;  Plutarch,  whose 
celebrated  Livea  are  of  undying  popularity; 
Btrabo  and  Pausanias,  the  geographers;  Jose- 
phns,  the  Jewish  historian  who  wrote  in  Greek ; 
AtheaaeuB,  author  of  the  Deipnosophittae ; 
Lnoian,  Ixm^nus,  Libaniua,  and  Hellodorus, 
noted  names  m  rhetorio  and  belles  lettres;  Epio- 
tetuB,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Neoplatomsts 
Flotinus,  Porphyry,  and  lambUchuB,  who  repre- 
sent the  philosophic  thought  of  the  epoch. 

No  poetry  of  high  merit  was  produced  during 
these  years  of  decadence,  ^sop's  fables  were 
versified  by  Babrius;  other  notable  writers  of 
verse  were  Oppian,  Nonnus,  and  Quintus  Sniyr- 
naeuB.  Tbe  so-called  SibyUine  Oracles  and  the 
Oreek  Anthology  contained  the  remainder  of  all 
that  is  interesting  or  pleasing  in  the  Terse  of 
this  agtt.  In  629  the  schools  of  heathen 
philosophy  were  closed  1^  order  of  Jnatinian, 
and  the  edict  empharised  the  fact  that  the  old 
literature  of  Oreeoe  was  dead. 

IiATIK  UTKBATTJBE. 

Though  all  divisions  are  arbitrary,  it  will  be 
found  Uiat  Latin  literature  divtdea  natnimlly 
Into  six  periods,  viz.; — 

L  A  period  of  crude  b^nnlngi,  before  liter- 
ature was  established,  extending  from  the  foui^ 
ing  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War 
<240  B.  C).  These  h^innings  are  limited  to 
simple  and  often  coarse  ballads,  farces,  and 
mimes,  popular  among  the  rustics  at  fairs  and 
merrymakings.  Zt  was  not  until  the  Romans 
came  into  closer  contact  with  the  cultured 
Gredcs  who  lived  in  the  cities  of  southern  Italy 
that  th^  became  awue  of  their  great  literary 
inferiority. 

II.  A  second  period,  which  for  lade  of  a  bet- 
ter name  may  t>e  called  the  early  period  of 
Roman  literature,  extends  from  240  B.  C.  to 
80  B.  C.  After  Rome  had  conquered  for  tbe  time 
her  arch-enemy,  Carthage,  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  she  found  time  to  devote  herself  to  the  arts 
of  peace.  The  leisure  class  turned  to  a  study 
of  Qredc  culture,  and  for  a  time,  at  the  ban- 
ning d  this  period,  the  literature  of  Rome  con- 
sisted ehiefly  of  translations  of  Greek  models 
into  lAtin.  Livius  Andronicus  (about  284-204 
B.  C),  a  Gredc  captive  from  the  taking  of 
Tarentnm  in  272  B.  C,  translated  Homer's 
Odyssey,  fragments  of  which  remain.  But  tiie 
rfeal  founder  of  Latin  poetry  was  Gnteus  Nsevius 
(died  204  B.  C),  who  wrote  tragedies  and  come- 
dies that  were  very  popular  with  his  country- 
men. Titus  Maccius  Plautus  (about  254-184 
B.  C.)  displays  the  greatest  genius  and  a  sur- 
prising  mastery  over  the  difficulties  and  limitar 
tions  of  the  Latin  language  in  his  comedies. 
While  we  have  only  very  few  fragments  of  the 
vorlcB  of  his  predecessors,  we  have  no  fewer  than 
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20  plays  from  his  pen.  Chwt  names  In  Ijttitt 
literature  now  follow  very  rapidly.  Quintus 
EnniuB  (239-109  B.  C.),more  pedlar  than  Plau- 
tus, was  styled  "the  Father  of  Roman  Poetry" 
and  is  memorable  for  his  Satires  and  Annate*. 
Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  (bom  about  264  B.  C.) 
was  the  first  important  proae  historian.  The 
familiar  3Sarcus  Porcius  Cato  (234-149  B.  C.), 
or  Cato  the  Censor,  among  other  great  literal 
qualities  was  the  first  lAtin  orator  to  write 
down  his  speeches.  Alimentus  (prastor  in  210 
B.  C.)  wrote  his  annals  in  Greek.  The  plays 
of  Terence  (about  185-159  B.  C),  derived  from 
Greek  sources,  are  faultless  in  diction  and  full 
of  merit.  Gains  Lucilius  (180-103  B.C.)  is  called 
"the  Pather  of  Roman  Satire."    The  last  of  the 

Seat  Latin  tragic  poets,  Lucius  Attius  (170-94 
C),  dosed  the  school  of  the  old  character- 
drama.  Lucius  Afranina  dosed  the  old  Latin 
come^  school.  Nor  must  the  Oraedii  he  for- 
gotten in  the  department  of  oratory,  thougii 
their  chief  characteristic  was  vehemence. 

III.  The  third  period  is  known  as  the  Golden 
Age,  the  Classical  Period,  or  the  Ciceronian 
Period  (87-43  B.  C).  The  latter  part  is  known 
as  the  Augustan  Age,  in  which  a  new  spirit  is 
exhibited  in  Roman  literature.  In  didactic 
poetry  Lucretius  surpassed  his  Oreefan  maatera 
b^  ue  force  of  thought  and  the  splendor  of 
diction  which  characterize  his  great  philosoph- 
ical poem  on  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
Catullus  attempted  various  styles  of  poetry,  in 
all  of  which  he  obtained  eminent  success,  Hia 
lyric  and  elegiac  poems,  hia  epigrams  and  sat- 
ires, are  marked  by  singular  versatility  of 
feeling,  frequent  fla^^es  of  wit,  and  rare  fe- 
licity of  expression.  Among  the  degiae  poets, 
of  whose  genius  wa  still  possess  tiie  re- 
mains, the  hif^iest  disUnction  was  g^ned 
1^  Tibullus,  Prfl^iertins,  and  Ovid.  The  Ktnaia 
of  these  poets  was  pronounced  by  Qointil^  to 
be  the  greatest  master  of  dqriae  verse;  Ovid 
possessed  an  uncommon  fertility  of  inventi<m 
and  ease  of  versification;  while  Propertins  tem- 
pers the  voluptuous  cast  of  his  writings  with  a 
certain  dignity  of  thought  and  vigorous  mode 
of  expression.  The  great  lyric  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  is  Horace,  whose  ^aoeftil  and  eport- 
ive  fancy,  combined  with  his  remarkable  power 
of  delicate  and  effective  satire,  continues  to 
make  him  a  favorite  with  all  who  have  the 
slightest  tincture  of  classical  learning. 

The  noblest  production  of  this  period,  how- 
ever, is  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  which,  with  his 
elaborate  poem  on  rural  MTairs,  the  OeorgicSf 
and  his  sweet  and  tender  pastorals,  or  Eclogues, 
fairly  cmtitles  him  to  the  poaitiiai,  which  has 
been  given  him  by  universal  eonsent,  of  the 
most  gifted  epic  and  didactic  poet  In  Roman 
literature. 

The  writings  of  the  Latin  prose  authors, 
taken  as  a  whole,  betray  a  higher  order  of 
genius  and  cultivation  tl^n  the  works  of  the 
poets.  In  this  department  the  pre-eminence 
belongs  to  Cicero,  whose  various  productions  in 
eloquence,  philosophy,  and  criticism  are  among 
the  most  valuable  treasures  of  antiquity.  In 
history,  Cesar,  Sallust,  and  livy  are  the  moat 
prominent  names,  who,  eadi  In  hia  own  peeolinr 
style,  have  left  models  of  historical  ctnnpoiIUon 
which  have  been  the  adndration  of  every  sub* 
•equmt  age;.   The  Uteratare  of  tiie  Angoitea 
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pMtook  of  tha  general  eharuter  of  the 
people.  Devoted  to  the  realizaUon  of 
vraetieal  objects,  with  slight  tendencies  to  the 
ideal  aspect  of  things,  and  absorbed  in  the  ex< 
citing  games  of  politics  and  war,  the  Konians 
had  Tittle  taste  either  for  abstract  speculation 
or  for  the  loftiest  flights  of  poetical  fancy. 
Hence  no  new  system  of  philotophy  was  pro- 
duced in  their  literature;  tneir  best  poets  were 
eascntially  imitative;  and  of  all  branches  of 
atwij,  those  connected  with  popular  eloquence 
were  held  in  the  greatest  esteem. 

IV.  The  four^  period,  to  mark  tiie  decline 
and  its  inferiori^  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding,  is  often  called  the  Silver  Age.  It 
la  post-classical,  and  receives  many  important 
contributions  from  Spain,  It  is  counted  as 
extending  from  17  B.  C.  to  about  130  A.  D. 
While  more  of  the  writings  of  authors  of  this 
period  survive,  they  are  <^  only  secondary  im- 
portance. The  two  Senecas,  Mela,  Lucaa,  Col- 
umella, Quintilian,  Martial,  and  othera  were  of 
Spanish  origin.  The  despotic  Tiberius  (reinied 
14-37)  exercised  a  mancedly  depressing  effect 
upon  Roman  literature  by  discouraging  it  so 
that  men  dare  not  praise  the  deeds  of  the  past 
nor  record  those  of  the  present.  Yet  the  fables 
of  Fhsdrus  in  adaptation  of  those  of  ^sop, 
and  the  ^eat  medical  work  of  Celsus  belong 
to  this  rei^.  The  greatest  writing  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns  were  the  philosophical  works  of 
Seneca  <4  B.  C.-66  A.  D.).  The  greatest  writer 
of  Vespaaian's  reign  was  Pliny  the  Elder,  whose 
seal  for  scientific  research  caused  his  death  in 
the  deatruction  of  Pompeii  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  Martial,  the  court  poet  of  the  Em- 
peroi  Domitian,  is  the  creator  of  the  epigram 
as  we  know  it,  for  he  invented  the  use  of  the 
sting  which  the  real  epigram  carries  with  it. 
Sextus  Julius  Frontinus  (40-103)  was  perhaps 
the  moat  aoientifle  writer  of  all  tiie  Romans. 
The  noblest  literary  works  of  the  whole  period 
of  the  Soman  Empire  are  those  of  the  reign  of 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  covering  the  period  from  9Q 
to  in.  It  is  graced  by  the  names  of  Tacitus, 
Juvenal,  and  Pliny  the  Younger. 

V.  The  fifth  period  covers  the  time  of  the 
Middle  Empire  during  the  second  century, 
marked  by  the  writings  of  authors  of  African 
origin  and  those  of  tiie  Early  Christian  writers. 
Oaina  Suetonius  Tranquitlua  <76-160),  author 
of  Liveg  of  the  Oa€aar$,  Florus,  Fronto  (about 
100-175),  and  Oaiua  the  Jurist  (about  110-180) 
were  tiie  chief  writers  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Anlua  Gellius,  author  of  Noctet  Atticae;  Lucius 
Apuleius,  the  rhetorician  and  philosopher;  and 
the  earliest  literary  work  in  Latin  on  Chris- 
tianity, the  Octavius  of  Felix,  are  of  greatest 
interest  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  the 
reigna  ol  Commodus  and  Severus,  Tertullian  of 
Cartilage  (about  150-280),  the  defender  of 
Christwnify,  and  Papinian  the  Jurist  are  the 
greatest  names. 

YI.  The  sixth  and  closing  period,  coraring 
the  years  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  centuries, 
marks  one  of  decline  in  literature  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view.  Interest  in  the  numerous 
writera  of  the  period  attaches  to  subjects  upon 
which  those  learned  men  wrote.  Saint  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage;  tiie  Qkristian  poet  Com- 
moditts;  lActantina;  Avienus;  Auaonins;  Pru- 
dflottna;   Saint  Ambmea,  Bishop  of  MHan; 


Hieronymus  or  Saint  Jerome;  Donatas^  the 
grammarian;    Claudianus;    SaJnt  Augustine i 

Bishop  Hippo;  Appolinaris  Sidonius,  Bishop  of 
Clermont;  Dracontius;  Boethius  the  philoso- 
pher; and  CassiodoniB,  author  of  the  World' 
Chronicle,  are  among  the  last  names  memorable 
in  the  department  of  Latin  literatureu 

TTAT.TATg  LITEBATlTaE. 

Tliera  Is  no  udstiiu;  record  to  draw  that  Ital- 
ian— tlie  latest  devenped  of  the  Romance  laa- 
guagos  waa  used  for  literary  purpoees  before 
the  thirteenth  century.  Unlike  those  of  -France 
and  (Sermany,  the  beginnings  of  Italian  litera- 
ture were  not  simultaneous  with  the  struggles 
of  a  rising  people.  The  nation  was  versed  in  the 
art  of  expression  in  other  tongues,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  rapid  development  of  the  litera- 
ture when  once  the  vernacular  became  a  medium 
for  the  master  minds.  At  the  outset  Italy 
drew  mainly  from  the  literature  of  Fraaoe,  and 
imitated  the  lyrics  of  the  troubadours  and  the 
heroic  songs  of  the  ^ouvfirea.  Italy  bad  no 
national  epic  of  its  own.  The  first  awakening 
of  Italian  poetry  was  in  Sicily  in  the  time  m 
Frederick  II.,  the  great  patron  of  letters.  Soon 
afterward  religious  poetry  fiourished  in  Umbria, 
due  to  the  rise  of  the  two  orders  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic.  The  drama  sprang  into  beim; 
from  the  same  impulse;  the  Laude  SpirituaU 
gradually  developing  into  the  Deoortone  and  the 
gappraentaxione.  Meanwhile  tha  poets  of  Tna- 
cany,  stimulated  by  the  influenoe  of  Proven^il 
poetry,  founded  a  less  conventional  school  of 
writing,  and  established  the  preeminence  of  the 
Tuscan  dialect.  Three  poets  are  worthy  of 
mention  in  connection  with  this  school:  Ouini- 
celli  (1220-1276)  the  foiinder,  Cavalcanti,  and 
Cino  da  Pistoja.  Of  early  prose  writings  tlie 
oldest  specimen  extant  is  a  register  <A  nouse* 
hold  expenses  by  Mataaala  di  Spinello  of  Siena, 
which,  however,  canbot  be  classed  as  literature. 
The  letters  of  Ouittone  d'  Arezzo  are  the  earliest 
existing  monument  of  literary  prose;  but  the 
first  writer  of  any  considerable  work  was  Males- 
pini,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Florence  to  the 
year  1282.  The  real  founder  of  Italian  litera- 
ture is  Dante  (126S-1321),  for  previous  to  him 
there  is  not  an  author  of  the  first  or  even  the 
second  rank.  Out  of  the  crudest  materiala  this 
mighty  artist  fashioned  a  monument  whose  aub* 
llmity  of  conception  is  equaled  by  the  grandeur 
and  delicate  of  his  art.  The  destiny  of  Italian 
literature  was  fixed  and  defined  by  his  great 
epic,  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  the  era  of  the 
Renaissance  was  ushered  in.  In  this  world's 
classic,  Dante  voices  the  beliefs  and  aspirations 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Guided  by  Vergil,  he 
makes  a  visionary  journey  through  the  dread 
regions  of  the  Inferno  and  the  circling  abodes 
of  Purgatory;  thence  led  by  the  saintly  Bea- 
trice he  beholds  with  a  seer's  vision  the  man- 
ifold glories  of  Paradise.  The  greatness  of  the 
poem  was  instantly  recognized,  and  time  will 
never  sully  the  brightness  of  its  fame.  Two 
more  names — Petrarch,  the  greatest  Italian 
lyrist,  and  Boccaccio,  the  father  of  Italian  prose 
— complete  the  triumvirate.  Petrarch  (1304- 
1374),  "the  laureat  poete,"  as  Chauoer  called 
him,  was  the  first  to  place  Italy  in  the  van  of 
European  literaUire.  He  revived  the  study  of 
the  Qredc  and  the  Lrtin  anUwn  an4  reamed 
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tbe  republic  of  letters.  Hie  fame  now  rests  not 
on  his  Latin  works  but  on  his  Canzoaiere  or 
lyrical  poems,  inspired  by  his  love  for  Laura. 
The  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection  of  these 
poems  place  him  only  a  little  lower  than  Dante 
himself.  Boccaccio  (1313-1375)  by  his  Decam- 
endowed  Italy  with  a  classic  prose  and 
eaiiMd  the  distinetion  of  being  the  first  modem 
novelist. 

The  century  from  the  death  of  Boccaccio  to 
the  rise  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  the  most  bar- 
ren in  the  history  of  Italian  literature.  Atten- 
tion, however,  was  given  to  the  development  of 
the  drama  and  the  romantic  epic  The  most 
famous  of  the  early  dramatists  are  Feo  Belcari 
(1410-1484)*  Castellaoi,  Antonia  (wife  of  Ber- 
nardo Puld),  Boaselli,  and  the  author  of  the 
first  classical  Italian  drama,  Angelo  Pollaiano 
(1464.1404).  The  first  to  raise  the  literature 
from  the  low  estate  into  which  it  had  fallen  was 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  named  "the  Magnificent" 
(1448>1402),  who  gave  a  trreat  impetus  to  the 
study  of  the  vernacular^  and  himself  led  the  way 
with  many  graceful  poems.  His  court  was  the 
home  of  artists  and  men  of  tetters.  Among 
them  were  Boiardo,  author  of  the  Orlando  /ntia- 
momto,  and  Pulci,  author  of  the  epic,  Morgante 
Maggiore.  One  oi  the  features  of  the  times  was 
the  founding  of  the  aeaduniea  of  Florence, 
Nwles,  and  Borne. 

m  tiie  literary  moeh  following  that  of  the 
Renaissance  every  form  of  art  was  perfected, 
and  tbe  Italian  character  of  the  language  was 
combined  with  classicism  of  style.  This  Golden 
Age  lasted  from  1494  to  about  1560.  Of  the 
prose  writers  two  fibres  tower  above  their 
oontemjMraries — Machiavelli  and  Guicciardiui, 
the  duef  originators  of  the  science  of  history 
based  on  obaervation.  Machiavelli  (1469-1527) 
is  tbe  Thucydides  of  Italy,  as  the  great  Floren- 
tine historian  Villani  in  the  previous  century  is 
her  Herodotus.  He  holds  a  position  in  prose 
similar  to  that  of  Dante  in  poetry.  His  three 
most  famous  works  are  The  Prince,  The  Art  of 
War,  and  the  History  of  Florence.  No  book  has 
aroused  more  controversy  than  The  Prince.  By 
many  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  manual  for 
tyrants,  and  true  it  is  that  no  book  has  wrought 
more  harm,  for  it  was  the  daily  companion  of 
the  most  noted  despots  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  dream  of  a  phikwophical 
patriot  for  the  restitution  of  liberty  to  his 
country.  Less  illustrious  but  of  a  more  prac- 
tical genius  is  the  historian  Guicciardini  (1482- 
1S40),  whose  Biatory  of  Italy  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  in  the  language.  Of  lesser 
historians  of  this  period  Nardi,  Segni,  Camillo 
Porzio,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  may  be  noted.  A 
eharacteristio  product  d  the  age,  due  to  tbe 
study  of  Plato,  is  tbe  dialogue;  and  the  most 
typical  example  of  these  polished  didactic  col- 
loquies is  the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione  (1478- 
1529).  Arioato  (1474-1533)  is  a  great  and 
essentially  national  poet,  who  assimilated  the 
romance  of  chivalry  to  the  style  and  models  of 
classicism.  His  great  poem,  Orlando  Furioso, 
the  result  of  ten  years'  toil,  eclipses  all  previous 
romances,  and  has  never  since  been  equaled. 
Its  success  inspired  many  imitations,  the  two 
most  important  of  which  were  the  Girone  U 
eorfese  <n  Alamanni  and  tiie  Amadigi  of  Ber- 
nardo Tasao,  both  of  them  feeble. productiau. 


Not  more  successful  was  Trlssino  (147S-1600) 
who  in  his  L'ltalia  lAberata  made  the  first 
attempt  to  write  Italian  epic  poetry  in  blank 
verse.  Torquato  Tasso  published  his  famous 
work  J erusalem  Delivered  in  1681.  It  is  a 
poem  of  faultless  beauty,  and  is  the  finest  of  all 
epics  after  the  Aeneid  and  Paradise  Lost  (for 
Orlando  Furioto,  to  which  it  is  commonly  com- 
pared, is  not  really  an  epic  at  all).  Tiiaaa 
achieved  immediate  success  with  Aminta,  a  pas- 
toral masque  which  attracted  a  host  of  imita- 
tors. The  best  of  these  was  Guarini,  the  author 
of  the  Pastor  Fido  (1537-1612). 

From  1559  began  a  period  of  decadence,  known 
in  the  history  of  Italian  literature  as  the 
Becentitmo.  Lyric  poetry  was  represented  by 
mediocre  rhymesters.  Galeazzo  di  Tarsia,  Vit- 
toria  Oolonaa  and  her  sister  poet,  Gaspara 
Btampa,  are  amongst  the  noteworthy  names. 
/Diough  in  pure  literature  the  was  one  oi 
decline,  it  was  an  «ra  famous  for  the  advance 
of  natural  science,  and  incidental  referenoe  may 
be  made  to  the  names  of  Galileo,  Cassini,  Reni- 
eri,  Torrieelli,  Valisnieri,  Viviani,  Bellini,  and 
Redi.  The  chief  name  in  Italian  literature  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  is  that  of  Tassoni 
(1565-1635),  whose  masterpiece.  La  Seockia 
Rapita,  is  a  poem  of  Europosn  reputation.  Of 
the  minor  poets  who  emulated  the  extravaganoes 
of  Marini  (1569-1626),  the  most  famous  were 
Guidi,  Testi,  Ciarapoli,  Menzini,  and  Filicaja. 
Some  of  the  poems  of  Filicaja  reach  a  high 
degree  of  excellence,  and  his  name  recalls  the 
famous  sonnet,  Italia,  Italia,  a  cut  fed  la  sorte. 
A  mania  for  rhyming  seized  the  nation,  and 
dates  from  the  inauguration  of  the  "Arcadian 
Academy"  in  1692.  But  the  Arcadians,  the  last 
of  whom  was  Frugoni  (1692-1768), replaeedwith 
effeminacy  the  Ixnnbast  of  the  Mariniats,  and 
only  succeeded  in  Impoverishing  the  lit««tnre. 
But  one  department  of  the  fine  arts,  the  opera  or 
musical  drama,  achieved  distinction  through  the 
genius  of  Metastasio  (1698-1782),  who  was  both 
a  consummate  playwright  and  a  true  lyric  poet. 
The  only  other  writer  of  the  first  rank  during  this 
period  is  Goldoni,  the  reformer  of  Italian  com- 
edy. Voltaire  said  of  him  that  he  had  rescued 
Italy  from  the  hands  of  ttie  harlequins.  His 
great  rival,  Count  Carlo  Goxn,  wtm  success  on 
the  Venetian  stage  by  his  fiahe  or.  dramatised 
fairy-tales.  Alfieri  (1749-1803)  swept  Italian 
tragedy  with  his  drastic  reforms.  I^ough  his 
writings  display  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  a 
"narrow  elevation,"  his  style  is  manly,  and  be 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in 
Italian  literature  since  Tasso.  Giuseppe  Parini 
is  interesting  as  being  the  first  Italian  poet  who 
shows  decided  traces  of  English  infiuence.  Hi') 
Oiomo  is  suggestive  of  Thinnson's  Beaaoiu,  bat 
the  satire  is  worthy  of  Pope.  Parini  opened  tbe 
way  to  the  fine  school  which  was  now  to  arise, 
that  of  Fosoolo,  author  of  the  lyrical  master- 
piece, /  Sepoleri;  Monti,  whose  BaamoitlMma 
gave  him  rank  as  the  first  epic  poet  of  his  time; 
Pindemonte,  whose  best  work  is  his  Antonio 
Foacarini;  Manzoni,  the  representative  of  the 
romantic  and  medieval  reaction  of  the  post- 
Napoleonic  age,  and  the  author  of  the  world- 
famed  /  Promesai  Spoai;  Leopardi,  whose  blank 
verse  is  the  finest  in  Italian  literature;  Nie- 
colini,  renowned  as  a  poet  and  a  clasrfeal  dram- 
atist; Oinsti,  the  Tnaean  satii^t;  Oiobarti, 
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author  of  the  great  book,  II  Primato  d'ltalia; 
Pellico,  the  writer  of  the  famous  work,  Le  Mie 
Prigioni.  Love  of  country  is  the  dominant 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  centunr  writers;  and 
though  these  include  no  name  of  premier  rank, 
yet  the  pervading  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriot- 
ism lends  to  the  literature  of  the  period  a  unity 
and  dignity  which  command  our  admiration. 
Aleardo  Aleardi  (1812-1878)  has  failed  to  retain 
his  popularity.  His  poems  are  graceful  and 
full  of  feeling  but  lack  force.  Prati  (1816- 
1884),  called  by  Carducci  "the  last  of  the  trou- 
badours,'* produced  several  volumes  of  lyrics, 
whose  fluency  borders  on  impnMsaUon.  Gabriele 
RoBsetti  (1788-1854)  was  the  most  noted  poet 
in  BoulAeTn  Italy.  His  greatest  oompositions 
are  Iddio  e  I'Uomo  and  L'Arpa  Evangelica.  Car- 
ducci (1835-1907)  is  the  foremost  Italian  poet 
of  the  past  half  century,  and  the  greatest  rorce 
in  recent  Italian  literature.  Many  of  his  lyrics 
are  widely  known,  and  the  admirable  transla- 
tions of  the  American,  Mr.  Sewall,  have  done 
much  to  increase  their  popularity.  Carducci  is 
a  critic,  too,  of  no  mean  order.  Zanella  ( 1820- 
1889)  is  a  poet  whose  fame  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing. The  Vigil,  a  meditation  on  evolution,  is 
perhaps  his  masterpiece.  His  lyrics  are  esiqui- 
site.  D'Annunzio  (born  1864)  is  a  second 
Marini,  but  his  naturalism  too  often  borders 
on  extravagance.  In  his  sonnets  he  has  enriched 
Italian  poetry  with  one  new  form  of  beauty, 
the  rima  nana.  The  poet  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion is  Mario  Rapisardi,  a  Sicilian;  while  the 
woes  of  the  poor  are  expressed  by  a  lady,  Ada 
Negri.  Amaboldi  excelled  in  grave  and  digni- 
fied 1yrlc»  not  unlike  Matthew  Arnold.  Arntro 
Graf,  Fogazzaro,  Panzacchi,  Edmondo  de  Amicis 
(celebrated  as  a  traveler),  Capuana,  Marradi — 
translated  specimens  of  these  and  other  con- 
temporary poets  may  be  read  in  0.  A.  Greene's 
Italian  Lyrista  of  To-Day, 

The  serious  drama  is  represented  by  the  trag- 
edies of  Cavallotti  and  the  New  Testament  trilogy 
of  Giuseppe  Bovio;  and  the  humorous  by  the 
comedies  of  Boberto  Braeco  and  Oiaclnto  Gal- 
lina. 

Lengthy  atory-telHng  seems  to  be  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  novelists  are 
mostly  of  inferior  rank.  One  or  two,  such  as 
Matilda  Serao,  Barrili,  and  Farini  have  acquired 
a  wider  reputation.  Two  names  stand  out, 
however,  as  masters  of  fiction,  the  poet,  D'An- 
nunzio, author  of  La  Vergine  della  Rocce,  and 
Giovanni  Verga,  whose  novels  reflect  the  social 
histoiy  of  Sicily.  In  the  field  of  literary  criti- 
cism the  two  chief  names  are  Settembrini  and 
De  Sanctis.  Of  modem  historiauB,  Villari,  the 
biographer  of  Savonarola  and  Machiavelli,  and 
Comparetti,  author  of  Virgilio  nel  Medio  Evo, 
have  won  a  lasting  reputation  as  writers.  Wo 
cannot  conclude  without  a  reference  to  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  (1806-1872),  that  "swift,  yet  stifl, 
Ligurian  figure;  merciful  and  fierce;  true  as 
st^l,  the  word  and  thought  of  him  limpid  as 
water,"  as  Carlyle  finely  portrays  him.  His 
writixKS  greatly  influenced  the  oastinies  d  hin 
belored  Italy. 

BFA171SH  LITEBATUKE. 

'  Spanish  literature  has  its  root  in  th6  old 
heroic  songs  and  fahliaua  of  early  France'  and 
Italy.  No  texts  of  earlier  date  than  the  twt^fth 


century  have  come  down  to  us.  The  two  oldest 
extant  specimens  of  Castilian  verse  are  the 
Poema  del  Cid^  and  the  Misterio  de  lot  Iteye$ 
Magoa.  The  Cid  in  national  in  tone,  and  is  an 
epic  or  ehanaon  de  geate  of  about  four  thousand 
lines,  celebrating  the  adventures  of  the  great 
national  hero,  Kuy  Diaz  de  Bivar  (died  1099), 
better  known  by  the  Arabic  surname  of  the  Cid. 
His  exploits  are  also  recounted  in  the  Rhymed 
Chronicle,  which  some  suppose  to  be  of  older 
date  than  the  Poema.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury religious  and  didactic  poetry  grew  up,  the 
most  noted  representative  of  which  is  Gonzalo 
de  Berceo  (1198-1268).  Under  Alfonso  the 
Learned  (1226-1284)  the  language  became  a 
polished  literary  medium.  Alfonso,  like  Bacon, 
took  all  knowledge  as  his  domain,  and  in  every 
branch  he  shone  preeminent.  He  was  the  cre- 
ator of  Castilian  prose.  The  second  great  prose- 
writer  was  his  nephew,  Don  Juan  Manuel,  who 
brought  the  language  to  perfection.  His  best 
known  work  is  Conde  Lucanor,  a  collection  of  61 
didactic  tales.  Juan  Ruiz  (1300-1360),  better 
known  as  the  Archpriest  of  Hita,  is  the  most 
original  mediaeval  Spanish  poet.  His  Libra 
de  Cantarea  gives  us  a  highly-colored  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  age.  The  Rhymed  Chroniele 
of  Alfonso  XI.,  discovered  in  1573  by  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  was  written  by  Kodrigo 
Yaflez,  who  is  the  first  to  use  lines  of  eight 
syllables  for  the  purpose  of  epic  narrative.  A 
writer  who  did  not  come  under  the  prevailing 
influence  of  Provencal  and  Italian  poetry  is 
Pedro  Ldpezde  Ayala  (1332-1407),  whose  best- 
known  work  is  the  Rimado  de  Palaeio.  He  is 
equally  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  prose.  A 
representative  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
inigo  Ldpez  de  Mendoza,  Marques  de  Santillana, 
who  wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  an 
imitative  rather  than  an  original  genius.  The 
official  court-poet  of  the  time  of  Juan  II.  was 
Juan  de  Mena,  known  to  bis  own  age  as  the 
"Prince  of  Castilian  poets."  In  contrast  to  the 
artificiality  of  such  writers  as  these  is  the  cel- 
ebrated elegy  of  Jorge  Manrique  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  known  as  the  Coplas  de  Manrique. 
Thi  s  imperi  shable  poem  has  been  admirably 
translated  by  Longfellow.  The  fifteenth  century 
finds  the  chivalrous  romance  established  in 
Spain,  and  the  beat  example  is  Amadia  de  GauJa, 
The  introduction  of  printing  presses  in  1474 
inaugurated  an  era  of  translation.  Nebrija 
(1444-1622),  the  greatest  of  Spanish  humanists, 
printed  his  Spanish-Latin  dictionary  in  1492. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament  ever  printed  was  pro- 
duced by  Nebrija  at  the  University  of  Akala  de 
Henares,  in  1614.  Versions  of  foreign  elaudes 
were  in  all  men's  hands. 

With  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  we  reach  the 
Golden  Age  of  Spanish  literature.  Juan  Bos- 
cfln  is  chiefly  noted  as  having  naturalized  the 
Italian  eleven-syllable  verse.  He  is  seen  at  his 
best  in  the  allc^rical  poems,  the  Ootava  Rma. 
In  point  of  merit  he  is  eclipsed  by  his  comrade, 
Qarcilaso  de  la  Vega  (1S03-1536),  a  poet  of 
refinement  and  distinction,  whom  both  Cervantes 
and  Lope  de  Vega  agreed  in  calling  the  first 
of  Castilian  poets.  He  certainly  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Spanish  poets.  As  a  reproducer  of 
the  cadences  of  the  Vergilian  Eclogue,  his  suc- 
cess is  unique.   Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza 
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(1508-1576).  one  of  the  ehief  figures  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  politics  and  letters,  culti- 
Tated  both  the  national  and  the  Italian  forms  of 
poetry,  but  lent  his  weight  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  latter.  He  is  the  author  of  two  historical 
works;  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Ghaa- 
tiaement  of  the  Uoriscoa  and  the  Ouerra  de 
Oranada.  Amongst  the  greatest  Spanish  poets 
few,  if  any,  rank  higher  than  Fernando  de  Her- 
Tera  (1534-1507).  He  is  the  first  purely  lyr- 
ical poet  of  Spain.  Another  eminent  poet  was 
his  contemporary,  Luis  Ponce  de  Le6n  (1629- 
ISOl),  who  was  no  less  great  in  prose.  The 
greatest  of  all  Spanish  mystic  books,  Lot  yom- 
bree  de  Crieto,  together  with  his  translation  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  give  him  rank  with  the 
masters  of  Castilian  prose.  The  moral  and 
mystic  writings  of  Santa  Teresa  (1516-15R2) 
have  justly  won  a  reputation  which  is  world- 
wide. She  is  a  sublime  figure  in  the  annals 
of  religious  thought,  and  is  the  only  woman  who 
■tuids  as  an  unchallenged  equal  with  the  great 
writers  of  literature.  Crashaw's  famous  line 
will  be  recalled:— 

"0  'til  not  Spanish  bat  'tis  HesTen  she  speaks." 

Her  masterpiece  is  the  Castillo  interior. 

At  the  close  of  the- sixteenth  century,  Spanish 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  drama,  had 
become  stereotyped;  the  Italian  influence  had 
set  its  seal  on  form  and  matter;  the  chivalresque 
romance  was  on  the  wane;  the  picaresque  novel, 
modeled  on  the  unclaimed  Lazarillo  de  Tormet, 
was  losing  its  freshness;  and  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Cervantes  no  genius  had  arisen  to  intro- 
duce any  new  type.  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra  (1547-1616)  is  the  most  illustrious 
figure  in  Castilian  literature.  He  is  a  great 
creative  genius  and  a  universal  humorist.  He 
ignored  tne  conventions  of  the  times,  and,  draw- 
ing closely  to  humanity,  he  created  types  which 
are  eternal.  As  a  dramatist  he  is  seen  at  his 
best  in  the  tragedy  of  Numanoia,  and  in  his 
comedy,  Trato  de  Argel;  but  it  is  as  the  author 
of  the  immortal  Don  Quixote  that  his  fame  is 
sung  throughout  the  world.  This  work  is  by 
no  means  a  model  of  literature,  nor  does  it 
show  Cervantes  at  his  best  as  a  writer  of  prose ; 
but  the  strong  human  interest  that  underlies  its 
humor  is  the  reason  for  its  greatness.  It  is  a 
masteniieee  of  unsurpassed  invention,  and  is  a 
work  for  all  times  and  all  nations.  A  great 
creative  writer,  but  lacking  the  universal  note 
of  Cervantes,  is  his  contemporary,  Lope  Felix 
de  Vega  Carpio  (1562-1636).  Lope  was  the 
creator  of  the  modern  drama.  He  was  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  inventiveness,  and  was  the  most 
voluminous  writer  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  great  authors  of  other  nations  drew  upon 
the  treasures  of  his  art;  his  plays  have  been 
treated  as  models  by  all  later  Spanish  writers, 
and  his  influence  has  been  unique.  As  a  poet 
he  achieved  fame,  though  not  greatness.  Many 
of  his  carols  {villancicoa)  treating  of  the  child- 
hood of  Jesus  are  veiy  beautiful.  The  miscel- 
laneous works  of  this  versatile  writer  flU  more 
than  twenty  large  volumes.  The  moat  eminent 
of  the  minor  poets  of  this  epoch  was  Gdngora 
(1561-1627),  whose  earlier  verse  ia  marked  by 
fine  workmanship  and  rare  lyrical  melody.  But 
he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  which  is  known 
as  culturanismo,  and  Gongorism  soon  become 


synonymous  for  all  that  savoTs  of  bad  taste, 

affectation,  and  euphemism.  A  more  widely 
gifted  writer  is  Quevedo  (1580-1645),  who 
attained  some  measure  of  success  in  almost  every 
branch  of  literature,  though  never  reaching  the 
first  rank  in  any  one  of  them.  The  chief  writers 
of  the-so-called  Aragonese  school  were  the  broth- 
ers Lupercio  and  Leonardo  de  Areensola,  whose 
works  are  scholarly  but  artiftciaL  Less  exeln- 
sively  classical  is  Manuel  de  YiU^as,  an 
Anacreontic  poet. 

Turning  to  the  historians,  a  new  epoch  is 
marked  by  the  production  of  the  Anal^  de  la 
Corona  de  Aragtm  by  the  learned  Gerfinimo  de 
Zurita.  This  is  the  most  trustworthy  authority 
on  the  period,  though  it  is  hardly  distinguished 
as  literature.  Very  different  is  the  History  of 
Spain  by  the  greatest  of  Spanish  historians, 
Juan  de  Mariana.  It  bears  tlw  defects  and  limi- 
tations of  the  age,  but  its  prose  ia  above  criti* 
eism. 

Calder6n  (1600-1681)  is  the  greatest  Spanish 
dramatist  by  reason  of  his  being  the  greatest 
poet  who  espoused  the  drama.  He  created  no 
new  forms  but  developed  the  seeds  sown  by  Lope. 
His  published  works  consist  of  about  120  plava 
and  80  autos  or  mystery-plays,  besides  some  light 
interludes  and  occasional  verses.  His  iMst 
known  plays  are  the  Principe  Cotwtante,  El  Pin- 
tor  de  au  Deahonra,  and  the  two  philosophical 
dramas  La  Vida  ea  BueAo  and  El  MAgieo  iVo- 
digioso.  As  a  writer  of  autos  he  stands  supreme. 
He  is  not  an  universal  dramatist,  but  the  most 
representative  Spaniard  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. A  notable  dramatist  of  the  Golden  Age 
is  Gabriel  T^Uez,  better  known  by  his  pseudonym 
"Tirso  de  Molina"  (1571-1648).  His  most  famous 
play  is  the  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  which  Is  based 
upon  the  legend  of  Don  Juan.  The  religious  side 
of  the  Spanish  character  is  represented  in  Et 
Condfnado  por  Desconfiado,  while  Tirso'a  mas- 
tery in  lighter  comedy  is  shown  in  his  El  Vengon- 
Z080  en  Palacio.  His  fame,  like  Lope's,  is  grow- 
ing every  day.  During  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years  the  fertility  of  the  dramatic  authors  is 
unparalleled.  Plays  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
human  life  or  studies  in  human  character  are 
foreign  to  the  Spanish  genius,  but  the  form  in 
which  Spain  excels  is  the  play  dq>ending  for 
interest  entirely  on  ite  plot,  and  the  masterly 
combinations  of  stodc  characters.  The  "sword 
and  cloak"  plays  were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  period  of  Spanish  literary  gloiy 
coincided,  as  in  other  countries,  with  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  militery  glory  and  national 
activity.  But  when  reverses  came,  Spanish  liter- 
ature decayed.  The  old  ideals  were  still  clung 
to,  but  they  were  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

The  best  att^npt  at  formal  epic  in  Spanish  is 
the  Araucana  of  Ercilla,  written  during  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Araucanian  Indians  in  Chile. 
There  is  little  in  it  however  that  merite  the 
name  of  poetry. 

WiUi  the  succession  of  the  Bourbons,  French 
influences  became  dominant  in  Spain.  The  old 
traditions  were  dead,  and  the  ground  was  cleared 
for  fresh  developmente.  When  Spain  awoke 
from  her  lethargy,  the  eighteenth  century  was 
dead,  the  old  literature  was  gone,  the  foreign 
influence  had  not  taken  root,  and  the  vacant 
field  was  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  romantie 
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school  and  the  modern  novelist  During  the  age 
of  the  Bourbons,  one  of  the  foremost  figures  was 
the  poet  Lvzfln,  whose  Po^tica  seta  out  his 
destructive  criticism.  Other  reformers  were 
Feijoo,  Sarmiento,  Isla,  and  Mel^ndez.  Isla  was 
the  greatest  prose  writer  of  hia  time. 

Under  the  unifying  influence  of  the  French 
wars  Spanish  literature  responded  to  the  renewed 
activities  of  the  nation.  During  the  struggle 
for  independence,  the  verses  of  Manuel  Jos6 
Quintana  (1772-1857)  stirred  the  depths  of 
patriotism.  Yet  even  his  Call  to  Arms  against 
the  French  is  written  in  the  French  classical 
style,  and  is  Spanish  only  in  sentiment.  The 
classical  poets  of  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  number  many  other  names  of 
minor  rank.  The  two  chief  poets  of  the  Roman- 
tic school  are  the  Duque  de  Bivas  (1791-1865), 
who  wrote  Al  Faro  de  Malta  and  El  Moro  Bx- 
p6sito,  and  Josd  de  Espronceda  (181<y-1842), 
the  greatest  Spanish  poet  of  the  last  century. 
Espronceda  modeled  his  verse  on  that  of  Byron, 
and  was  the  hero  of  his  own  writings.  His 
famous  ode  To  Jarifa,  his  fragmentary  Diablo 
Mundo,  and  his  patriotic  odes  A  la  Patria  and 
Al  Do»  de  Maj)o,  are  the  most  notable  of  his 
compositions.  His  successor,  Zorrilla  ( 1817- 
1803),  is  more  widely  known  by  his  playa,  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  El  Zapatero  y  el  Rey  and  Traidor, 
Inconfeso,  y  Mdrtir.  Among  his  more  prom- 
inent  contemporaries  may  he  noted  A.  G.  Guti- 
errez, the  author  of  El  Trovador;  J.  E.  Hart- 
zenbuBch,  who  wrote  the  popular  play,  Amantea 
de  Teruel;  Manuel  Tamayo  y  Bans,  whose  best 
and  most  ambitious  play  is  Vn  drama  nuevo 
(1867);  and  Gustavo  Becquer  (1836  1870),  who 
1b  represented  by  three  volumes  of  prose  legends 
and  Rimaa,  Some  of  the  latter  are  beautiful 
and  full  of  pathos. 

Spain  has  not  contritrated  much  to  modem 
philosophy;  but  her  theologians  have  always 
been  of  good  repute.  Two  names  suggest  them- 
selves :  Don  Jaime  Balm^s,  author  of  the  famous 
Cartas  d  un  Bsc^ptico,  and  Don  Juan  Donoso 
Cortes,  whose  most  celebrated  work  is  An  Essay 
upon  Oatholioism,  lAberalism,  and  Bocialism. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  masters  of  prose  is 
Mariano  Josfi  de  lArra  (1809-1837).  An  essay- 
ist of  somewhat  the  same  stamp  is  Serafin 
Est^baflez  CalderOn  (1799-1867) ;  hut  more  pop- 
ular is  Mesonero  Romanos,  author  of  Escenas 
Matritenses.  Cecilia  Btihl  de  Faber,  better 
known  by  her  pseudonym,  "Pernftn  Caballero" 
(1796-1877),  is  the  writer  of  La  Oaviota,  a 
novel  many  times  translated. 

Of  more  recent  writers,  the  most  eminent 
are  Campoamor,  who  devised  a  new  poetic  genre 
under  the  name  of  doloras,  humoradas,  or 
pequcnoa  poemas;  Valera,  whose  Pepita  Jim6- 
nez  marks  the  renaissance  of  the  Spanish  novel ; 
Pereda  and  QaldOs,  the  novelists;  Alas  ("Clar- 
in" ) ,  the  critic  and  writer  of  one  of  the  best  mod- 
ern novels,  l/a  Regenta;  Emilia  Pardo  BazAn  (b. 
1851),  the  best  authoress  of  the  century;  and 
the  orator  Castelar,  who  wrote  an  Italian  story 
called  La  Hermana  de  la  Caridad.  The  best  of 
the  modem  dramatists  is  Jos€  Echegaray  (b. 
1832),  who  wrote  La  Eaposa  del  Vengador  and 
O  Locura  6  Santidad.  The  political  poet.  Gas- 
par  Nuflez  de  Arce,  the  Cuban  poetess  Doila  Ger- 
trudis  de  Avallaneda,  and  the  eminent  critic, 
Marcelino  Menendex  y  Felayo  (b.  1856),  author 


of  the  remarkable  Htstoria  de  las  Ideaa  eaHtUsaa 
en  EspaAa,  are  the  last  names  that  call  for 
special  mention. 

The  most  exhaustive  survey  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  George  Ticknor's  great  History 
of  Spanish  Literature,  first  published  at  Boston 
in  1849.  This  may  also  be  read  in  the  Castilian 
version  of  Fascuaf  de  Gayangos  and  Enrique  de 
Vedia  (1851-1856),  or  in  the  German  of  Nik- 
olaug  Heinrich  Julius  (Leipzig,  1852). 

POBTUOUESS  IiITEBATUBE. 

The  Portuguese  language  and  literature  had 
their  birth  in  the  same  era  as  the  kingdom. 
There  is  no  great  Portuguese  epic  like  the  Cid, 
The  earliest  monuments  we  possess  are  frag- 
ments of  the  poems  of  Hermiguez  and  Egas 
JSoniz,  two  knights  of  Alfonso  I.  These  un- 
couth ballads  are  barely  distinguishable  as 
Portuguese.  For  the  next  two  centuries  such 
poetry  as  existed  was  imbued  with  the  Provengal 
spirit,  due  to  the  troubadours  and  jongleurs  of 
Provence,  who  flooded  the  peninsula  with  their 
minstrelsy.  Macias,  known  as  El  Eoamorado, 
Cristovfto  Falcflo,  Joflo  de  Menezes,  and  the 
more  eminent  Bernardin  Ribeyro,  are  the  first 
Portuguese  poets  of  any  importance.  These 
writers  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
which  time  the  language  began  to  assume  tlw 
characteristics  of  modern  Portuguese,  and  pas> 
toral  poetry  laid  its  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Ribeyro  has  also  left  us  a  fragment 
of  a  prose  romance  entitled  Menina  e  Moga.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
wealth  and  greatness  of  the  nation  had  reached 
their  zenith,  and  at  this  opportune  moment 
appeared  Sft  de  Miranda  to  stamp  his  genius 
on  the  poetry  of  his  country.  Miranda  (1495- 
1558)  laid  the  foundations  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, and  gave  to  poetry  a  nobler  aim  and  a 
wider  sympathy.  Much  of  his  best  work  is  in 
the  Castihan  tongue,  but  his  Portuguese  writ- 
ings consist  of  eclogues,  sonnets,  epistles,  and 
two  comedies.  Of  these,  his  epistles,  written  in 
flowing  verse,  are  perhaps  his  most  important 
contribution  to  literature.  His  influence  was 
very  marked,  and,  having  rescued  the  national 
literature  almost  from  barbarism,  he  was  es- 
teemed and  imitated  by  a  host  of  writers.  Fore- 
most amoi^  these  was  Antonio  Ferreira  (1528- 
1569),  who  rivals  his  master  in  the  mark  which 
he  has  left  on  the  literature  of  his  country.  His 
style  is  more  classical  and  more  polished,  and 
he  wrote  no  single  line  except  in  Portuguese. 
His  epistles  and  odes  have  won  for  him  the  title 
of  the  Portuguese  Horace.  His  greatest  work, 
and  also  the  best  tragedy  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue,  is  Castro,  has^  on  the  tragic  history 
of  the  Lady  Inez  de  Castro.  These  two  great 
poets  ushered  in  the  most  glorious  peri<»  of 
Portuguese  literature,  an  age  which  gave  birth 
to  the  poets  Pedro  de  Andrade  Caminha.  Diego 
Bemardes,  Rodriguez  de  Castro,  and  Lobo  de 
Soropita,  and  which  culminated  in  the  Lusiad 
of  CamoSns. 

The  genius  of  Camoena  (152.5-1580)  looms 
large  in  his  country's  literature,  so  much  so  that 
the  two  great  names,  Miranda  and  Ferreira — the 
Chaucer  and  Dryden  of  Portugal — are  almost 
overlooked  even  by  their  countrymen.  His  great 
masterpiece,  the  Lusiad  (called  by  the  Portuguese 
Oa  Luaiadaa,  or  the  Lusitanians),  la^a  magnifi' 
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cent  conception  inspired  br  a  lofty  patriotism. 
It  recounts  the  conqoests  in  the  Indies  and  the 
glory  of  the  Portuguese  arms  and  achievements. 
This  famous  epic  ia  almost  the  only  specimen  of 
Portuguese  poetry  known  outside  the  kingdom. 
Camocins  wrote  a  number  of  sonnets,  canzoni,  and 
eclogues,  eloquent  of  the  sorrow  and  melancholy 
of  hiB  life.  One  of  his  most  noted  contemporaries 
was  Gil  Vicente,  a  dramatic  author,  who  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  theater. 
In  that  he  served  as  a  model  for  Lope  de 
and  Calderon.  The  rage  for  pastoral  composi- 
tions reached  its  height  in  the  time  of  Rodriguez 
Lobe,  the  author  of  a  book  on  philosophy,  be- 
Bides  pastoral  romances  and  fugitive  poems. 
His  Winter  Nights  greatly  influenced  the  writers 
of  Portuguese  prose,  and  its  Ciceronian  style 
was  free^  imitated.  During  the  same  period 
flourished  Jeronymo  Cortereal,  who  wrote  a 
ponderoug  epic  on  tbe  miafortunea  of  the  cele- 
brated Manuel  de  Sousa  Sepulveda.   Two  other 

rimens  of  the  Portuguese  epic  must  be  noted: 
Ulyaaea  of  Castro,  and  the  Malacca  Con' 
quistadd  of  Franciaco  de  Sa  y  Menesez. 

Tbe  Augustan  age  saw  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  branch  of  Portuguese  literature.  The  his- 
torians vied  with  the  poets  in  recounting  the 
exploits  and  conquests  of  their  countrymen. 
Foremost  among  them  is  John  de  Barros  ( 1493- 
1571),  author  of  the  monumental  work,  Asia 
Portugueza,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Portu- 
guese prose.  His  history  was  continued  by 
Conto.  Other  noted  historians  are  Caetenheda 
and  Bocarro,  who  dealt  with  the  Portuguese 
conquests  in  India ;  Affonso  d'AIbuquerque, 
author  of  a  series  of  Commentaries;  Bernardo 
de  Brito  (1570-1617),  whose  reputation  rests  on 
his  Monarchia  Luaitana,  an  incomplete  history 
of  Portugal  "from  the  creation  of  the  world" 
to  the  rise  of  the  monarchy;  Osorio,  Bishop  of 
Sylvez  (1506-1580),  the  historian  of  tbe  trou- 
blous reign  of  King  Emanuel.  The  most  volu- 
minous writer  of  this  epoch  was  Manuel  de 
Faria.  He  wrote  largely  in  Castilian,  but  in 
his  native  writings  he  has  won  distinction  by 
his  Portuguese  Europe,  and  a  number  of  sonnet^ 
and  eclogues.  His  commentary  upon  Camo6ns 
and  his  dissertations  on  the  art  of  poetry  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  critic.  During  the 
national  decline  following  the  subjugation  of 
Portugal  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  number  of 
lesser  poets  abounded,  the  most  notable  among 
them  being  Antonia  Barbosa  Bacellar  (1610- 
1663),  Andrada.  Simfto  Torez&o  Coelho,  Duarte 
Ribeiro  de  Hacedo,  and  Sister  Violante  do  Ceo. 
Bacellar  was  the  first  to  devise  the  aaudade, 
a  sort  of  elegy  combining  love,  remembrance, 
and  regret.  The  eighteenth  century  opens  with 
the  name  of  Francisco  Xavier  de  Mcnezes,  Count 
of  Erieeyra  (1673-1744),  a  disciple  of  Boileau, 
whose  Art  of  Poetry  he  had  rendered  into  Portu- 
gese verse.  Ericeyra's  most  ambitious  work 
IS  the  Henriguiide,  an  epic  poem  relating  the 
exploits  of  Henry  of  Burgundy  (the  founder 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy)  against  the  Moors. 
Antonio  Correa  Garcao  and  the  Countess  de 
Vimieiro,  author  of  the  tragedy  Oania,  did  their 
beat  to  revive  a  moribund  drama.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  poets 
are  Antonio  Diniz  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  J.  A.  da 
Cuuha,  and  F.  M.  de  Nascimento.  The  Romantic 
movement  began  wiUi  Garrett  (1799-1654)  and 


Herculano  (1810-1877).  The  latter  is  mor9 
famous  aa  a  historian,  his  Bistory  of  Portugal 
to  tJte  End  of  the  Reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  and 
later,  the  History  of  fAs  Origins  and  Eatabliah- 
mcnt  of  the  Inquisition,  establishing  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  leading  historian  of  the  Peninsula. 
An  ultra-romantic  school  of  poetry  was  started 
by  Castilbo  (1800-1875),  and  included  such 
lyric  poets  as  -JoAo  de  Lemoa  (1819-1889), 
Soares  de  Pas  bob  (1820-1860),  and  Thomaz 
Rebeiro  (1831-1901),  author  of  the  patriotic 
poem,  D.  Jayme.  Belonging  to  no  school,  and 
a  true  son  of  the  people,  is  Jofto  de  Deus  ( 1830- 
1895),  one  of  the  chief  lyric  poets  of  Portugal. 
His  Campo  de  Flores  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
spontaneibr  and  simplicity,  and  contains  a 
number  of  such  exquisite  gems  as  A  Vida  and 
Rachel.  Four  more  poets  call  for  mention,  each 
ot  whcnn  is  distinguished  by  a  iraigh^  reflection 
and  the  influence  of  foreign  models:  Anthero  de 
Quental  (1S42-189I),  author  of  more  than  one 
hundred  sonnets;  Guerra  Junqueiro,  whose 
Death  of  Don  Juan  and  Patria  prove  him  a 
master  of  satire,  while  his  quaei-philosophic^ 
Oa  Bimplea  shows  him  to  be  a  really  great  poet; 
Gomez  Leal,  who  wrote  the  Claridadea  do  8ul; 
and  Antonio  Nobre  (1867-1900),  whose  lyrics 
created  a  sensation  by  their  freshness  and  lofty 
inspiration.  In  coipedy  the  two  chief  names  in 
modem  times  are  Fernando  Caldeira  (1841- 
1894),  anthor  of  A  Xantilha  da  renda  and  A 
Madrugada,  and  Gervasio  Lobato  (1860-1895), 
whose  most  popular  plays  are  0  burro  do  8r. 
Alcaide,  0  Valete  de  Copas,  and  O  testamento 
da  Velha.  The  novel  shares  with  poetry  the 
leading  place  in  modem  Portuguese  literature, 
and  three  at  least  of  their  novelists  are  of  first 
rank,  viz.,  Camillo  Castello  Branco  (1825-1890), 
Gomes  Coelho  ("Julio  Diniz"),  and  Ega  de 
Queiroz  (1843-1900).  the  neatest  of  the  three, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Naturalist  school  in 
Portugal.  The  best  novels  of  Queiroz  are  Covtain 
Basil,  Os  Maiast  The  Relic,  and  The  City  and 
the  Mountains.  As  a  creator  of  characters  he 
can  hold  his  own  with  any  European  novelist  of 
his  day.  The  leading  art  critic  of  recent  years 
is  Ramalho  Ortigfto,  who  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  Farpas,  a  series  of  satirical 
sketches  of  society  written  in  collaboration  with 
Queiroz.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  philosophic 
Historia  de  Portugal  and  Portugal  Contempo- 
raneo  of  the  gifted  writer,  Oliviera  Martins 
(1845-1894).  It  will  be  seen  that,  the  drama 
alone  excepted,  Portuguese  literature  during  the 
last  century  reaches  a  high  level  of  excellence. 
That  their  more  eminent  writers  are  not  more 
widely  known  and  appreciated  is  due  to  tiie 
language  being  little  understood  by  foreigners 
generally. 

FB.EKCH  IiZTEBATUBI. 

The  earliest  literaiy  monument  of  tbe  "Fnaeh 
language  is  found  in  the  Strassborv  Oatlu  of  842, 
famous  alike  in  history  and  litsrature.  Vew 

manuscripts,  however,  have  come  down  to  us 
from  before  the  twelfth  century.  The  form  of  > 
the  language  and  the  trend  of  the  literature  were 
largely  determined  by  two  events:  the  conquest 
of  Normandy  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  Cru- 
sades which  terminated  under  his  grandson. 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  craituriea 
almost  every  form  of  literature  jnu  attemnted. 
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Since  poetry  invariably  develops  before  proje  in 
the  literature  of  any  nation  (for  the  imagination 
of  infancy  preoedea  the  growth  of  reaaon),  we 
find  oantilSnea — short  historical  ballads — and 
epio  poems  in  abundance.  The  French  £pic  is 
(rf  German  origin,  the  Teuton  spirit  in  a 
Romance  form ;  and  like  that  of  all  other  naUona 
it  had  its  birth  in  native  minstrelsy.  The  CJum- 
sons  de  Qeatea,  so  called  from  the  Oettea  or 
heroic  families  of  early  France,  were  sung  ,  by 
the  Trouvirea  and  Jongleurs  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  veille.  The  Chanson  de  Roland,  the 
MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
is  the  most  famous  of  these  poems,  and  repre- 
sents the  first  real  development  of  French  litera- 
ture. To  Fronde  we  owe  tha  origin  of  the  epic 
of  Arthur,  the  satire  of  Reynard  ^e  Fox,  and  the 
all^ry  of  the  Rose.  The  epic  and  romance 
were  not  so  popular  in  the  south,  and  the  lyrics 
of  the  troubadours  are  the  chief  feature  of 
Provencal  poetry.  Blondel  de  Nesle  (known  by 
his  legendary  connection  with  Richard  I.)  and 
Thibaut  of  Navarre  were  the  most  noted  lyrists 
of  the  Provencal  school.  The  drama,  too*  was 
b^un  in  all  its  varieties,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
opera;  while  history,  vernacular  homilies,  and 
satire  were  equally  prolific.  The  oldest  extant 
historical  wortc  on  contemporary  events  is  Am- 
broise's  L'Eatoire  de  la  Guerre  Sainte,  which 
relates  to  the  Third  Crusade  (1189-1192).  The 
Fourth  Crusade  is  dealt  with  in  the  famous 
memoirs  of  Villehardouin  (about  1160-1213),  the 
first  author  of  distinction  who  used  French  prose 
as  a  medium  of  expression.  His  Conquite  de 
Cotwiantinohle  has  been  called  a  chanaon  de 
geste  in  prose.  What  Villehardouin  is  to  the 
twelfth  century  Jean  de  Joinville  (1224T-1317) 
is  to  the  thirteenth  and  Froiasart  to  the  four- 
teenth. JoinviHe,  in  1309,  produced  his  Histoire 
de  Baint  Louis,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  things  he  had  "oralement  vues  et  oyes." 
During  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  the  first  French 
translation  of  tlie  whole  Bible  was  written  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  This  became  the  standard 
French  version  of  the  tScriptures. 

The  fourteenth  oentury  saw  a  change  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  literature;  romance  was 
cheeked,  and  the  chansons  de  gestea  were  con- 
verted into  prose.  Didactic  literature  dethroned 
the  tales  of  chivalry  and  adventure.  Few  writers 
need  be  noted:  Alain  Chartier  (1386-1440),  poet 
and  historian,  whose  best  work  is  his  Quadriloge, 
but  who  is  known  to  modern  readers  by  the  story 
of  Margaret  of  Scotland's  Kiss;  Christine  de 
Pison  (1363-1431),  whose  chief  worka  are  her 
Centa  Baliadea,  and  tiie  JAvre  du  chemin  de 
Utngue  Hude  directed  against  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose;  Eustache  Deschamps  (1328-1415),  the 
most  prolific  poet  of  his  time;  Charles  d'Orleans 
(1391-146&),  the  last  of  the  trouv^res,  and  an 
admirable  poet;  Villon  (1431-1485),  the  most 
important  figure  of  French  literature  before  the 
Renaissance,  and  whose  poems  foreshadow  the 
modern  poetry;  and  Froissart  (1336-1410),  the 
celebrated  chronicler  and  lyrist,  whose  Chroniquea 
deal  with  the  history  not  only  of  France  but  of 
England,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Froiesart  has  been  well  named  "the  knight- 
errant  of  history."  The  fifteenth  century  was 
more  remarkable  for  its  prose  than  its  poetry, 
and  Cominee  (1447-1511)  was  its  most  illus< 
irious  writer.  In  reaiUng  his  Uimoires  one  is 
Stnuk  with  the  pro^;reu  the  languafje  has  m|i4e 


since  Froissart.  The  French  Chronicle  before 
Comines  was  practically  only  gossip,  with  ran- 
dom gleams  of  genius.  No  abstruae  or  political 
work  of  importance  was  attempted  in  French 
prose  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; for  the  vernacular,  though,  rich  in  vohune, 
was  not  fiexible  or  precise  enough  for  aerious 

ftrose.  Latin  had  stunted  the  expansion  of  the 
anguage,  and  a  critical  spirit  had  not  as  yet 
shown  itself.  As  a  molder  of  French  prose, 
Antoine  de  la  Salle  (1398-1462),  the  chief  writer 
of  fiction  before  Kaiielais,  deserves  to  rank  with 
the  great  chroniclers.  Poetry  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  the  verses  of  Cr6tin  and  Coquillart  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  sixteenth  century  witaessed  the  grand 
upheaval  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  no  country  was  the  literary  result 
more  striking  than  in  France.  No  later  period 
can  show  a  finer  array  of  poets  and  prose 
writers:  Calvin,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Montaigne, 
Dn  Vair,  Bodin,  D'Aubigng,  BrantAme,  Pasquier, 
Rabelais,  Des  Periers,  Herberay  des  Essarts, 
Amyot,  Oamier,  Marot,  Ronsard  and  the  rest 
of  the  Plfiiade,  and  the  polished  satirist  R^^er. 
TImm  orcatad  a  language  and  a  style  able  to  give 
expression  to  their  genius.  Calvin's  Institution 
de  la  religion  chr4tienne  ( 1540)  is  the  first  really 
great  composition  in  argumentative  French  prose. 
The  Pl&iade,  whose  two  brightest  stars  were 
Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  revolutionized  the  lan- 
guage; and  in  spite  of  their  classical  eccentrici- 
ties they  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  French. 
The  dramatic  works  of  Etienne  Jodelle  (1532- 
1673)  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
With  bis  ClSopdtre  he  founded  modem  French 
tragedy,  and  modern  comedy  with  his  Eugine, 
Literature,  in  fact,  became  organized.  But  the 
pride  of  the  early  Renaissance  is  Rabelais,  whose 
Oargantua  and  Paniagntel  is  the  work  of  a  great 
creative  mind,  and  a  master  of  literature.  Mon- 
tai^e,  whose  Essays  have  never  lost  their  popu- 
larity, was  a  writer  of  the  purest  French,  and 
his  work  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  history 
of  French  prose. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  the  golden  era  of 
the  French  drama  and  French  prose;  hut,  exclud- 
ing the  dramatists,  there  is  not  a  single  poet  who 
belongs  to  the  first  rank.  Malherbe  and  Boileau 
are  the  two  moat  prominent  poets  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century,  the  former  being  a  radical 
reformer  of  the  language  and  literature.  The 
most  illustrious  group  of  the  "Grand  Si^le"  of 
Louis  XIV.  consisted  of  Descartes,  Corneille, 
Pascal,  St  Erremond,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bossuet, 
Madame  de  84vigne,  La  Fontaine,  and  Moliere; 
and  these  have  scarcely  a  rival  in  prose,  or  in 
the  measured  verse,  half  poetry,  half  prose, 
which  the  dramatists  affected.  In  1635  a  great 
service  was  rendered  to  literature  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  Acadimie  frangaise  by  Richelieu.  "Le 
grand  Corneille"  (1606-1684)  is  the  greatest 
tragic  dramatist  of  France  in  the  classical  style, 
and  as  a  writer  of  dramatic  verse  his  place  is 
amongst  the  giants  of  the  world's  literature. 
The  Cid  and  the  Menteur  are  respectively  the  , 
first  examples  of  French  tragedy  and  comedy, 
which  can  be  termed  modern.  His  masterpieces, 
Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucte  (the  greatest  of  all 
Christian  tragedies),  and  Rodogune  (perhaps  the 
finest  of  his  works),  strictly  conform  to  the 
classical  model.  Moliere  (1622-1673)  stands 
foremost  in  the  history  of  Freqelyceiiiedy.  He 
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alone  amongat  dramatists  recognized  the  value  of 
tlie  stage  as  a  lay  pulpit,  and  his  wit  enshrined 
a  wholesome  moral.  The  heights  of  his  genius 
are  Been  in  Tartufe  and  the  Miaanthrope;  while 
his  influence  on  all  subsequent  writers  of  oomedy 
is  most  marked.  The  tragic  masterpieces  of 
Racine  (1639-161)0)  reveal  a  perfection  of  work- 
manship nevn  before  attained.  The  purity  and 
.melody  of  his  style  and  his  masterly  skill  are 
seen  at  their  best  in  his  Andromaque  and  Athalie. 
But  like  Molidre  he  ignores  the  complexity  of 
human  character,  and  his  dramatis  personte 
might  well  be  labeled  with  some  particular  type 
or  trait — ^punpets  of  the  stage  and  not  creatures 
of  the  worlo.  This  distinguishes  the  classical 
dramas  from  the  pla^s  of  Shakespeare,  and  is 
largely  due  to  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  Aristo- 
telian unities.  No  century  surpasses  the  seven- 
teenth in  the  beauty  and  precision  of  its  prose. 
As  finished  gems,  what  can  excel  a  peroration  of 
Massillon,  a  letter  of  Madame  de  S£vign£,  a 
maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  a  caract^e  of  La 
Bruy^re,  a  pensie  of  Pascal,  an  oraison  of 
Bossuet,  when  each  writer  is  seen  at  the  best? 
But  the  first  complete  model  for  classical  prose 
was  supplied  by  the  Discoun  de  la  Mithode  of 
Descartes,  which  was  not  only  an  epoch-making 
book  of  philosophy  but  also  of  French  style.  The 
essays  of  Jean  Guez  de  Balzac  (1594-1655)  and 
the  Recherche  de  la  ViritS  of  the  philosopher 
Malebranche  (1631-1715)  were  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  French  literature.  The  most  popu- 
lar narrative  of  France,  the  Tilimaque  of  Pfine- 
lon,  was  produced  in  this  period;  so  too  were 
the  writings  of  the  great  wit,  St.  Evremond, 
which  influenced  Voltaire  and  through  him  all 
later  literature. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  dominated  by  the 
Academy,  to  .which  every  French  author  strove 
to  belong.  The  effect  at  first  was  salutary,  but 
in  time  the  Academy  acted  as  a  check  on  spon- 
taneous genius;  hence  the  eighteenth  century  is 
not  eminent  in  belles  lettres,  but  only  in  serious 
branches  of  study.  The  most  important  French 
literary  production  was  the  Eneyclopidie  edited 
by  Diderot.  Voltaire  (1694-1778),  one  of  its 
contributors,  won  fame  in  almost  every  branch 
of  letters.  As  a  dramatist  his  three  best  works 
are  Zatre,  Mirope,  and  Tancride.  As  a  writer  of 
short  tales  he  excels,  and  in  the  use  of  satire 
and  persiflage  he  is  a  past  master.  Many  of  his 
phrases  are  now  household  words.  As  a  historian 
his  best  work  is  the  Siicle  de  Louie  Quatorze. 
Chenier  (1762-1704)  is  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
century;  while  Crfihillon  the  Elder,  Beaumarchais 
(author  of  the  Barhier  de  Siville  and  the  Jlfart- 
age  de  Figaro),  and  Lesage  are  its  most  noted 
dramatists.  Diderot  the  encyclopsedist  was  not 
at  his  best  in  his  plays.  The  first  and  greatest 
novelist  of  the  century  is  Lesage,  whose  Gil  Bias, 
a  work  which  reeemblea  Fielding,  is  by  reason  of 
its  style  and  language  one  of  the  cladsics  of 
French  literature.  Marivaux  (1688-1763)  may 
claim  to  have  invented  the  novel  without  a  pur- 

Sase,  aiming  simply  at  amusement.  Jean 
acques  Rousseau  (1712-1778),  the  celebrated 
novelist  and  philosophe,  became  the  teacher  of 
Kurope,  and  was  a  greater  force  in  life,  letters, 
and  education  than  any  oilier  writer  of  the  age. 
His  Entile  (whose  sub-title  is  I/Education)  and 
La  Xoiivelle  Hclo'ise,  though  not  perfect  as  novels, 
have  had  a  mightier  influence  than  any  other 


novel  in  the  world.  The  greatest  man  of  letters 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  undoubtedly  Mon- 
tesquieu (1689-1755),  a  writer  of  greater  depth 
and  originality  than  Voltaire.  His  three  chief 
works  are  the  Lettret  Pertanes,  the  Orandeur  el 
JMcadence  d«s  KomaifU,  and  his  masterpiece  £«- 
prit  des  Loia.  A  notable  follower  of  Rousseau 
was  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  Paul  et 
Virginie  is  now  a  well-known  schoolbook.  In 
philosophy  we  must  note  tlie  names  of  Turgot, 
Condorcet,  Volney,  and  Condillac,  as  well  as  the 
moralists  Helv^tius,  Thomas,  Vauvenargues. 
Chamfort,  and  Rivarol,  Among  the  philosophes 
was  an  antitheistic  school,  whose  opinions  may  be 
gathered  from  that  remarkable  book,  the  Byatime 
de  lit  Nature,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Baron 
d'Holbach.  The  chief  of  the  scientific  writers  is 
Buffon  (1707-1788),  whose  great  work  is  the 
Eistoire  'Naturelle,  a  book  of  36  volumes,  written 
in  an  inflated  style.  Buffon  is  the  author  of  the 
well-known  phrase,  "Le  style  c'est  I'homme." 
Rouget  de  Lisle  deserves  mention  for  his  one 
famous  poem,  the  Marseillaise  (1792). 

The  greatest  name  at  the  banning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  unquestionably  Chateau- 
briand (1768-1848),  whose  literary  influence  can 
hardly  be  exa^raied,  and  who  has  Justly  been 
called  "the  father  of  the  romantic  movement." 
So  charmed  was  Joubert  (whose  Pentiea  prove 
him  the  most  illustrious  successor  of  Pascal  and 
Vauvenargues)  with  the  brilliance  of  Chateau- 
briand's style,  that  he  called  him  "I'enchanteur." 
Of  his  miscellaneous  works  the  most  remarkable 
are  Les  Martyrs,  Ren6,  Qinie  du  Christianiame, 
his  Itxniraire,  and  his  autobiography,  Mimoirea 
d'Outre  Tomhe.  Madame  de  SU«  (1766-1817) 
is  an  important  figure  during  this  epoch.  Her 
principal  novel  ia  Corinne,  but  her  greatest 
achievement  is  her  book  De  VAllemagne.  Xavier 
de  Maistre  (1764-1852)  is  best  known  by  his 
Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  a  model  of 
French  style.  Courier  ( 1772-1825)  deserves 
mention  for  his  unique  Letters,  which  in  his  own 
words  reveal  "pen  de  matij^re  efrbeaucoup  d'art." 
Chief  amongst  the  transitionists  from  the  ptulo- 
aophe  era  to  the  new  romantic  and  eclectic 
movements  are  B^ranger,  the  song  writer  of  the 
people;  Lamartine,  distinguished  both  in  prose 
and  verse;  Lamennais,  the  gifted  theolo^an  and 
journalist ;  Cousin,  the  eclectic ;  Henn  Beyle, 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Do  Stendhal; 
Nodier,  and  the  two  dramatists  Soumet  and  Dela- 
vigne.  The  triumph  of  the  literary  revolution  is 
centered  in  Victor  Hugo  (1802-1885).  the  kins 
of  modem  French  literature,  foremost  then  and 
foremost  still.  In  him  all  the  romantic  charac- 
teristics are  embodied  and  expressed.  The  fine 
tragedy  tfemani,  that  masterpiece  in  prose  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  his  matchless  odes  and  ballads, 
and  that  remarkable  book  Les  Quatre  Vents  de 
I'Esprit  all  show  the  greatness  of  his  geniun. 
Tlie  seven  other  names  which  sum  up  the  great- 
ness of  the  romantic  movement  are  Sainte- 
Beuve,  the  greatest  of  French  critics;  Dumas  the 
Klder,  the  celebrated  novelist  and  dramatist; 
Honors  de  Balzac,  a  novelist  of  great  originality, 
given  to  minute  psychological  analysis;  Georgp 
Sand  (Lucile  Aurore  Dupin),  a  novelist  of  rare 
imagination  and  improvising  power;  M6rimte.  a 
novelist  of  the  first  rank  and  a  master  of  French 
prose;  Thfiophile  Gautier,  poet,  critic,  and 
novelist,  a  master  of  the  ornate  style  of  modern 
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French;  and,  lastly,  Alfred  de  Miisaet,  the  gifted 
poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist.  Three  stars  of 
lesser  magnitude  must  be  noted:  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
an  origimd  thinker  among  poets,  and  a  prose 
writer  of  some  distinction;  Auguate  Barbier, 
eloquent  in  his  vigorous  satires,  the  lambea;  and 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  a  leas  known  writer  of  poetic 
prose.  The  romantic  was  followed  by  the  natu- 
ralistic movement,  itself  divided  into  the  Impres- 
sionists ( represented  by  the  two  Goncourts, 
Alphonse  Daudet,  and,  in  a  sense,  Pierre  Loti) 
and  the  Realists  (led  by  Flaubert,  Zola,  and 
Guy  de  Maupassant).  The  Realistic  School  abol- 
ished all  conventions  and  sunk  deep  into  the 
baser  side  of  human  character.  Though  the 
works  of  Zola  contain  an  element  of  grandeur,  it 
is  a  i^randeur  in  which  no  Soul  is  immanent.  A 
reactionary  movement  against  this  school  was 
begun  by  Paul  Bourget  (bom  1852),  aided  by 
Brunetiere,  Lemaitre,  and  Anatole  France. 

Among  women  authors,  by  far  the  most  tal- 
ented ia  "Gyp"  (Countess  de  Martel  de  Janville), 
who  was  bom  in  1850. 

Of  the  most  recent  poetry  the  "Parnassian 
School"  is  the  most  noteworthy.  It  was  founded 
1^  Jj.  Xavier  de  Ricard  and  Catulle  Mendfis.  Its 
most  prominent  members  are  SuIIy^PruiUiomme 
(a  French  Matthew  Arnold)  and  Fran9)is  Cop- 
pee.  Of  names  distinguished  in  other  fields  of 
literature,  the  most  notable  are  Oomte  and 
Proudhon,  constructive  philosophers;  Montalem- 
bert,  Lacordaire,  and  R6nan,  theological  writers ; 
the  brothers  Thierry,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Michelet, 
Quinet,  Tocqueville,  and  Taine — a  band  of  the 
greater  modem  historians. 

For  volume  'and  merit,  the  literature  of  France 
Is  second  to  that  of  no  other  country «  but  for 
Individual  works  of  striking  preeminence  we  may 
look  in  vain.  Judged  by  the  verdict  of  other 
nations,  no  French  writer  reaches  the  te^l  of 
Dante  or  Shakespeare.  There  is  no  truly  great 
epic  in  French,  few  great  tragedies,  little  prose 
like  Milton's,  little  verse  like  Spenser's  or 
Shelley's.    But  there  are  the  finest  short  tales  in 

fTose  and  verse,  the  most  polished  gems  of 
bought  and  wit,  songs  of  exquisite  grace  and 
charm,  and,  above  all,  a  store  oi  narrative  fiction 
mrpassinff  all  other  nations  in  art  and  orig* 
inafity. 

OBBKAir  ZJTSIUITUBE. 

The  history  of  German  literature  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  three  periods: — 

I.  Old  High  German  Literature,  600-1100, 
from  the  rise  of  the  Franks  to  the  Crusades. 

II.  Middle  High  German  Literature,  1}00- 
1600,  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Reformation. 

III.  New  High  German -Literature,  1600  to 
the  present  day. 

1.  The  bcffumings  of  the  literature  may  be 
traced  almost  to  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  although  no  remains  have  come  down  to  us 
there  are  references  to  German  poetry  which  was 
in  existence  during  the  first  six  centuries.  The 
development  of  epic  poetry  from  the  old  heroic 
BongB  was  closely  connected  with  the  migration 
of  the  German  tribes.  The  heroic  period  was 
succeeded  by  an  ^e  of  culture  and  Christianity 
in  which  taa  whow  tone  of  literature  was  rev- 
olutionized by  the  infusion  of  new  ideals.  In 
the  fourth  century  Bishop  Wulfila  (or  Ulfilas) 
made  a  translRtioii  of  the  Bible  into  Qothic.  The 


oldest  monument  extant  of  Christian  poetry  is 
the  Wesaobrunner  Gebet,  a  Saxon  poem,  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  A  copy 
of  the  pagan  ^em,' Hildebrandalied,  though  of 
much  earlier  origin,  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  same  period.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  literature  by  Charlemagne,  aided  by  his 
Anglo-Saxon  adviser,  Alcuin.  The  poems  Lud- 
loigalied  and  tier  Heliand  mark  the  transition 
from  paganism  to  Christianity.  The  former  was 
written  .1^  Otfried,  who  was  the  first  to  write  in 
rhyme.  He  also  wrote  the  sacred  epic,  Krist. 
The  first  German  poetess  was  the  nun  Hroswitha 
von  Gandersheim  (920-968),  who  was  also  the 
first  dramatist  after  the  Romans.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century  we  trace  the  beginnings 
of  prose,  the  first  efforts  being  in  the  form  of 
tales  {Sfiirchen,  Novelle,  BchtcHnke)  and  legends. 
In  the  tenth  century  Notker  Labeo  translateid  the 
psalms  into  German  prose. 

2.  The  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  1150 
to  1300  are  called  the  "erste  Blfitezeit"— the  first 
Golden  Age  of  German  literature.  The  brilliancy 
of  this  period  is  due  to  four  causes:  (1)  The 
infiuence  of  the  Cmsades;  (2)  the  patrona^  of 
the  Hoheustaufen  dynasty;  (3)  the  spirit  of 
chivalo^;  and  (4)  the  introducticm  of  models 
from  France.  The  language  used  was  Bfiddle 
High  German.  The  epic  romances  presented  an 
idealized  picture  of  the  virtues  of  knighthood. 
The  priest  Konrad  wrote  the  Rolandalied  in  im- 
itation of  the  Chanson  de  Roland;  another  priest, 
Lamprecht,  wrote  the  Alexanderlied,  Greater 
than  either  of  these  was  Heinrich  von  Vddeke, 
the  first  of  the  poets  who  may  claim  to  rank  as 
German  trouv&res.  His  great  work  was  the 
Eneit,  based  on  Vergirs  Aeneid.  The  greatest 
production  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  Vibelungen- 
lied,  an  epos  which  embraces  the  hero-songs  of 
the  leading  German  tribes.  These  songs  had 
been  recited  for  generations  by  the  wandering 
minstrels,  to  an  accompaniment  on  the  zither  or 
the  harp.  The  second  national  epic  is  the 
hudrunlied,  which  embodies  the  legends  of  the 
North  Sea.  While  the  sagas  of  the  minstrels 
formed  the  foundation  of  these  two  epics,  the 
poetry  of  the  Court  was  inspired  largely  by  the 
legends  of  other  nations.  Chief  amontst  these 
were  the  Arthurian  Legend,  the  ^lanish  Legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  Classical  L^nds  of  the 
Trojan  War,  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Charlemagne.  The  greatest  poet  of  this  era 
is  the  Bavarian  knight.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
whose  Parsival  is  a  masterly  conception.  The 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries  is  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  who  died  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
thirteenth  oentuiy.  The  age  of  uiivalry  was  re* 
markable  for  Its  lyrics.  Poets  of  this  class  were 
called  Minne^ger  because  their  theme  was 
"Minne,"  or  the  ideal  Love.  The  chief  of  these 
writers  of  Minnepoesie  was  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  who  died  in  1227.  The  lyrics  of  Ul- 
rica von  Lichtenstein  rank  next  in  order  of  merit. 
His  Frauendie7iat,  1255,  is  the  oldest  German 
autobiographical  work  extant.  As  the  national 
and  courtly  epic  began  to  decay  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  narrative  poetry  be- 
came more  general,  and  uie  longer  romance  gave 
place  to  the  short  tale.  The  chief  didactic  work 
of  this  period  was  Freidank's  Bescheidenheit,  a 
word  which  appears  to  have  meant  worldly  wis- 
dom, rather  than  "modesty" — its  modem  meaning. 
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Hie  use  of  proee  waa  encouraged  by  the  Sachaen- 
aptegel  and  the  B<^viabentpiegel,  two  great  col- 
lections of  local  laws;  but  preaching  did  more  to 
establish  it..  From  1300  to -1500  was  a  period  of 
literary  dearth.  After  the  fall  of  the  Uohenstau- 
fen  dynasty,  the  age  of  chivalry  came  to  an  end. 
Driven  from  the  etfonghoIdB  of  princes  and 
noblea,  literature  took  refuge  in  the  cities. 
Guilds  of  poetry  were  formed  amongst  the 
burghers,  but  there  is  hardly  a  "MeistersRnger" 
worthy  of  note.  Heinrich  von  Meissen,  surnamed 
"Frauenlob,"  was  the  first  of  the  Meisteraingers. 
Lyricism  found  its  expression  in  the  popular  bal- 
lads {VolksUeder),  l>UTiiig  this  age  of  deca- 
dence, prose  became  the  universal  medium*  and  a 
plain  narrative  prose  style  began  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  Chronicles.  But  there  were  no 
prose  writers  of  distinction  in  this  period  of 
gloom;  no  Villehardouin  or  Joinville,  no  Boccac- 
cio or  Roger  Bacon.  Not  till  after  the  early 
Italian  Renaissance  and  the  culture  of  the 
Humanists  had  spread  beyond  the  Alps,  did  the 
Qermans  rise  to  the  need  of  universities  to  form 
a  groundwork  for  their  literature.  The  fise  of 
the  drama  from  the  sacred  plays  was  similar  to 
its  development  in  other  European  countries. 
Gradually  the  comio  element  increased,  until  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  secular  drama  or  com- 
edy arose  alongside  of  religious  tragedy. 

3.  With  the  Reformation  the  Germans 
awoke  from  their  lethargy;  and  Luther  (1483- 
1646),  the  dominant  figure  in  literature  as  in 
religion,  placed  his  countrymen  in  the  van  of 
European  progress.  His  translation  of  the  Bible 
gave  the  nation  for  the  first  time  a  literary  lan- 
guage. Luther  is  the  greatest  of  German  hymn 
writers,  and  led  the  way  with  that  fine  battle 
hymn,  "Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  (1488-1523),  a  writer  of  satirical 
poems  and  prose  dialogues,  was  a  prominent 
disciple  of  Luther's.  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1576), 
the  leading  German  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
composed  in  all  6,048  poems,  among  them  many 
excellent  hymns.  His  best  works  are  his  Bhrove 
Tuesday  Plays.  The  greatest  satirist  of  this 
epoch  was  Johanu  Fischart,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  best  masters  of  diction.  Jacob  Ayrer,  a 
writer  of  plays,  is  best  remembered  for  his  Sing- 
*piele,  the  parent  of  the  opera.  The  Thirty 
Years  War  (1618-1648)  paralyzed  German  liter- 
ature, and  religious  lyrics  alone  survived  amid 
the  general  decay.  The  beginnings  of  modern 
German  poetry  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
publication  of  the  critical  Buchlein  von  der 
deutschen  Poeterei,  of  Martin  Opitz,  1624.  Paul 
Fleming  (1609-1040)  is  the  only  secular  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century  endowed  with  true 
genius.  Opitz  and  his  followers  are  called  the 
First  Silesian  School  of  Poetry.  Marking  the 
transition  from  this  to  the  Second  Silesian 
School  is  Andreas  Gryphius  (1016-1664),  who 
was  the  first  German  dramatist  to  divide  his 
tragedies  into  five  acta.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Germany  produced 
few  prose  works  of  eminence,  and  the  language 
became  more  and  more  corrupt.  Grimmelshau' 
sen's  romance  Bimplicissimus,  1659,  is  a  master- 
piece of  its  time;  while  the  name  of  Christian 
ThomasiuB  (1655-1728)  is  noteworthy  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  German  periodical.  Dur- 
hig  this  dismal  period  Germany  gave  birth  to  one 
of  her  most  brilliant  thinkers,  the  philosopher 


Leibnitz  (1640-1716).  Poetry  is  represented  by 
the  names  of  Wemicker,  Gttnther,  and  Brockea, 
the  first  German  poet  who  displayed  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature.  With  Fredari<^ 
the  Great  came  a  revival  d  letters.  Gottsebed 
(1700-1766)  did  good  work  for  German  litera- 
ture by  his  "Critical  Art  of  Poetry"  {Knti3<^ 
Dichtkunat).  The  poet  and  fabulist,  Gellert,  is 
the  most  popular  figure  of  these  times.  His 
most  important  work  is  The  Bxcedish  Countess, 
the  first  social  novel  in  German  literature.  It 
was  modeled  on  Richardson's  Pamela.  Haller, 
Hagedorn,  and  "Vater  Gleim"  deserve  note  as 
poets;  but  greater  than  these  is  Klopstodc  (1734- 
1803),  who,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  English 
nature  poets,  created  the  modem  German  lyric. 
His  Mes»ia8,  a  sacred  epic,  is  his  greatest 
achievement.  Gessner  (1730-1788)  is  best  known 
by  his  Idylls,  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
Werther,  was  the  most  popular  book  in  Europe. 
Among  prose  writers  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Nicolai, 
and  Forst^  stand  out  among  their  omtem- 
poraries. 

The  foundations  of  the  classical  literature, 
whidi  reached  its  zenith  by  the  banning  of  ihe 
nineteenth  century,  were  chiefly  laid  by  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland  (1733-1813),  and  Lessing  (1720- 
1781).  Wieland  stands  somewhat  apart  from 
the  writers  of  his  time.  He  represents  the  Latin 
element  in  the  literature,  and  his  work  helped 
to  counterbalance  the  excessive  nature  worship 
of  Rousseau,  which  later  swept  through  Ger- 
many. His  masterpiece  is  the  romantic  poem 
Oheron,  which  won  the  applause  of  Goetiw.  In 
a  letter  to  Lavater.  July  3,  1780,  Goethe  wrote: 
"Sein  'Oberon'  wird  so  lang  Poesie  Poesie,  Gold 
Gold,  und  Crystall  Crystall  bleiben  wird,  als  ein 
MeisterstUck  poetischer  Kunst  geliebt  und  be- 
wundert  werden."  Wieland  was  the  first  to 
popularize  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  and  trwis- 
lated  22  of  his  plays,  thus  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  German  drama,  which  was 
soon  to  burst  forth  into  unrivaled  splendor. 
Lessing  was  the  founder  of  aesthetic  mtieiam 
in  Germany,  and  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  Ger- 
man drama.  Macaulay  styles  him  "the  first 
critic  of  Europe."  The  greatest  of  his  critical 
writings  is  the  Laokoon,  Lessing  is  still  a  living 
influence,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  master  of  style. 
His  Minna  von  Bamhelm,  1767,  is  the  first 
masterpiece  of  German  comedy.  The  tragedy, 
Emilia  Galottiy  followed  in  1772,  and  his  Uiird 
and  greatest  dramatic  work,  Nathan  der  Weice, 
in  1770.  The  Second  Golden  Age  of  German 
literature  waa  now  reaching  its  highest  glory  in 
every  field  of  thought.  A  new  and  vigorous 
movement  began  in  Germany  known  as  the 
"Sturm  und  Drang"  (a  name  adopted  from  one 
of  Klinger's  plays )  ;  and  the  watchword  of  its 
leading  spirits  was  "Originality  and  genius." 
Herder  (1744-1803)  is  the  greatest  intdlectual 
force  of  this  new  epoch,  and  forms  the  link  be- 
tween Lessing  and  Goethe  and  Schiller.  As  a 
linguist  and  translator  he  stands  alone.  His 
best  prose  woric  is  Ideen  zvr  Pkilosopkie  der 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit.  Goethe,  to  use  his 
own  words  in  reference  to  Shakespeare,  "is  not 
for  an  age  but  for  all  Ume."  His  name  is  en- 
rolled amongst  the  foremost  poets  of  all  nations, 
and  Faust,  his  masterpiece,  will  live  as  long  as 
the  German  tongue.  Goethe  sprang  into  Euro- 
pean fame  with  the  publication  of  his  WerthtTf 
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and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  illuatrious  group 
at  the  court  of  Weimar.  With  Wieland,  Herder, 
Goethej  and  Schiller  banded  together,  it  was  in- 
deed a  "Court  of  the  Muaes."  Goethe's  famoua 
dramas  Iphigenie,  Egmont,  Torquato  Taaao,  be- 
sides his  immortal  Faust,  give  him  rank  as  the 
greatest  of  German  dramatists;  while  his  match- 
leas  lyrics  prove  him  the  foremost  lyric  poet  of 
Germany.  The  range  of  his  activity  was  extraor- 
dinary, but  the  main  seci  ct  of  his  power  was  his 
combination  of  realism  and  idealism.  Schiller 
{1768-1805)  is  a  truly  national  poet,  second  only 
to  Goethe.  He  is  an  idealist  expressing  his  noble 
sentiments  uid  ideas  by  means  of  hie  dramatic 
ereations.  Don  Carlaa,  Wallerutein,  Die  Jwng- 
frau  von  Orleant,  Mta-ia  Btuart,  and  his  master- 

Sieoe,  Wilkelm  Tell,  rereal  the  greatness  of  his 
ramatic  genius.   His  ballads  are  loved  by  every 
reader  of  the  language. 

The  Romantic  School  which  now  arose  left  its 
influence  on  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science.  The  prophet  of  this  school  was  Fried- 
rich  von  Hardenberg,  better  known  as  Kovalis 
(1772-1801);  its  critical  leaders  were  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  and  its  most  productive  writer  was 
Ludwig  Tieck.  Affected  too  by  this  wave  of 
romanticism  were  the  brothers  Grimm,  whose 
fairy  tales  are  dear  to  every  child;  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  the  natural  philosopher ;  and  Jean 
Paul  Richter  (1763-1825),  usually  called  "Jean 
Paul,"  a  master  of  satire  gifted  with  what 
Carlyle  called  a  "vast  World-Maelstrom  of 
Humour,"  Richter's  two  best  works  are  Titan 
and  the  unflnished  Flegeljahre.  He  was  a  power 
in  his  generation,  but  his  influence  is  on  the 
wane.  Among  the  contemporary  poets  must  be 
named  BQrger,  whose  Lenore  and  Der  toilde  J&ger 
are  translated  by  Scott;  Voss,  best  known  for  his 
poem  Luiae;  the  brothers  Stolberg;  Matthisson, 
Miller,  and  Claudius.  The  deepest  current  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  during  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy  was  philosophical  speculation. 
The  eminent  philosopher,  Kant,  was  succeeded  by 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  and  these  in  turn 
1^  Strauss,-  Feuerbach,  and  Schopenhauer.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  story  writers  of  the 
Romantic  School  was  G.  T.  Amadeus  Hoffmann 
(1776-1822),  whose  Die  Serapions-Briider  and 
Nachtatucke  are  characteristic  of  his  weird 
imagination.  Friedrich  de  la  Motte-Fouqufe 
(1777-1843)  is  remembered  best  by  his  well- 
known  fairy  tale  Undine.  One  of  the  great 
lyrical  poets  of  modem  times  ie  Chamisso  (1781- 
1838),  who  also  w^rote  the  romance  of  Peter 
Bchlemihl.  The  lyrics  of  Heine  (1797-18S6)  are 
amongst  the  best  in  German  literature,  and  his 
ballads  are  known  in  every  home.  Except 
Goethe,  no  other  German  poet  achieves  his  effects 
by  such  simple  means.  RUckert  (1788-1866) 
wrote  a  number  of  poems  inspired  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  but  a  more  picturesque  figure 
is  Theodor  Kiimer  (1701-1813),  whose  well- 
known  battle  songs  and  the  drama  Zriny  show 
great  promise.  Patriotism  likewise  inspired 
Kleist  (1777-1811),  who  wrote  ja&ny  lyrics  and 
excellent  short  stories.  His  two  great  patriotic 
dramas  are  Prinx  Friedrich  von  Homburg  and 
the  Hermannaschlacht.  Platen,  Arndt,  and  Klax 
Ton  Schenkendorf  also  stand  among  the  greater 
poets  of  the  period.  The  Swabian  group  of 
nature  poets  included  Uhland  (1787-1862),  the 
writer  of  some  of  the  most  charming  songs  and 


ballads;  Gustav  Schwab;  Justinus  Kerner,  who 
was  of  a  more  tragic  cast;  and  Eduard  Mdrike. 
Of  more  recent  poets  Fallersleben  (1798-1874), 
Freiligrath  (1810-1876),  Einkel  (181S-1882), 
and  Oiebel  (1815-1884),  are  the  most  distin- 
guished; while  Hebbel  and  Karl  Gutzkow  are 
highly-gifted  dramatists.  The  German  novel  has 
not  kept  pace  with  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture. Freytag,  author  of  Boll  und  Haben  ("Debit 
and  Credit" ) ,  is  one  of  the  best  German  novelists. 
Hauff's  Lichtenstein,  Scheffel's  Ekkehard,  Dahn's 
Kampf  urn  Rom,  Ebers'  Homo  sum,  Auerbach's 
Tales  of  the  Black  Forest,  Spielhagen's  Problema- 
tiache  ifaturen,  and  Paul  Heyse'a  Die  finder  der 
Welt,  are  amongst  the  best  of  modern  German 
6ction.  Heyse  is  a  master  of  st^le,  as  is  also 
Hermann  Sudermann,  the  dramatist  of  the  suc- 
cessful play,  Die  Ekre.  Sudermann's  two  best 
novels  are  Fmu  Sorge  and  Der  Katzensteg,  The 
greatest  modern  humorist  of  Germany  is  Fritz 
Renter,  author  of  Vt  mine  Stromtid;  while  the 
most  original  dramatist  is  Hauptmann  ( born 
1862 ) .  The  field  of  history  is  dominated  by  the 
great  names  of  Niebuhr,  Ranke,  Von  Sybel,  Von 
Treitschke,  and  Mommsen.  The  most  original 
thinker  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  (1844- 
1900),  whose  philosophy  may  be  gathered  from 
his  great  book,  Alao  aprach  Zarathuatra,  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  modern  literature.  German 
is  essentially  a  literature  of  individualism;  the 
personal  note  is  clear  in  every  German  master- 
piece, and  even  the  drama  is  not  objective.  The 
dramatic  literature  is  thus  rich  in  initiative  and 
originality;  nor  have  letters,  as  in  En^and,  be- 
come divorced  from  the  stage.  In  the  las€ 
generation  nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  prose  style.  Both  scholars  and 
thinkers  are  paying  more  heed  to  the  form,  and 
are  cultivating  greater  force,  simpHcify,  and 
directness  of  speech. 

BUSSIAIT  LITE&ArmBE. 

The  literature  and  the  people  of  Bussia  stand 
apart  from  the  Western  European  world.  The 
great  movements,  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Rev- 
olution, which  left  their  mark  on  Western 
nations,  did  not  arouse  Russian  literature  from 
its  lethargy.  The  epic  age,  beginning  with  the 
bilinaa  or  heroic  tales,  continued  till  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  bilinas  (literally 
"songs  of  the  past"),  unlike  the  national  epics 
of  other  nations,  are  an  apotheosis  of  the  laborer 
instead  of  the  knight.  Instead  of  an  Arthur  or 
a  Roland,  they  glorify  Mikula  and  Ilia,  both 
heroes  of  the  plow.  The  age  of  chivalry  which 
succeeded  this  primitive  era  is  known  as  the  Kief 
cycle,  and  its  central  figure  is  Vladimir,  who 
introduced  Christianity  into  Russia ;  yet  the 
heroic  mujik,  Ilias  de  Moron,  the  giant  Cossack, 
is  well  to  the  fore.  With  th^  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity the  paladins  disappeared,  and  the  liter- 
ature assumed  a  religious  cast.  Two  Greek 
brothers,  Qyril  and  Methodius,  translated  the 
Gospel  into  the  Sclavonic  tongue;  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  epistles,  sermons,  and  moral 
writing  began  to  pour  forth.  Nestor  the  monk, 
who  dieil  in  1116,  Nicephorus,  and  Cyril  the 
Golden-Mouthed  were  the  chief  writers  of  the 
time.  Nestor's  Chromcle  is  the  first  book  on 
Russian  history  ever  written.  The  twelfth  cen- 
tury produced  the  Sang  of  the  Boat  of  Igor,  a 
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mixture  of  pagan  and  Christian  marrela,  written 
to  please  the  Russian  nobles.  The  Tatar  in- 
vasion  in  the  thirteenth  century  checked  the 
course  of  lay  literature,  and  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century  did  the  oral  tales  really  enter  into  the 
domain  of  literature.  In  1564  the  printing  press 
was  established  in  Moscow,  and  on  the  first  of 
Slay  The  Acta  of  the  Apoatles,  the  first  book 
printed  in  Kussia,  made  its  appearance.  The 
first  regfular  press  and  the  first  periodical  ( 1706) 
were  founded  Peter  the  Great,  who  eave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  Kussian  language  and  liter- 
ature. Peter  revived  the  theater  and  established 
the  academy.  In  his  reign  there  arose  the  flrst 
Russian  writer  of  note,  Lomonosof,  who  refined 
and  perfected  the  language  for  his  successors. 
Till  Uie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
many  writers  appeared,  their  works  were  chiefiy 
of  an  ntilitarian  nature.  Tatichtchev '  ( 1685- 
17S0)  produced  a  History  of  Russia,  while  the 
only  poet  of  distinction  was  Kant^mir,  with 
whom  modern  Russian  poetry  practically  begins. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
letters  made  great  progress.  A  literary  Pleiad 
arose,  which  numbered  such  names  as  Von- 
Vizine,  the  first  original  Russian  dramatist ;  Der- 
zhavin,  the  official  hard ;  Kheraskoff,  the  pseudo- 
classic  author  of  the  Ruaiada;  Sumarakov,  the 
first  dramatist  whose  plays  were  put  upon  the 
stage;  and  the  poets  BogdanOvich  and  PetrOv. 
Russian  literature  owes  much  to  Catherine,  for 
by  her  writings  and  her  Influence  she  familiarized 
her  people  with  the  best  thought  of  Europe. 
Translations  from  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian, 
and  the  Tatler  had  a  salutary  effect  on  Russian 
letters.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  hardly 
a  trace  of  anything  original;  imitations  of  for* 
eign  models  alone  abound.  Other  writers  worthy 
of  mention  are  Princess  Dolgoroukala  (1713- 
1770),  Prince  Chakhofskof  (1705-1772),  JoukoT- 
ski  (1786-1852),  and  the  prose  writers  NOvikoT, 
Tatfshchev,  Sbcherbfttow,  and  Radfshcher.  But 
during  this  epoch  little  seriousQeas  was  shown 
in  literary  pursuits,  and  prose  naturally  suffered 
more  than  poetry.  The  best  records  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  found  in  the  memoirs, 
for  the  restrictions  of  free  speech  gave  an  in- 
centive to  this  class  of  literature,  which  was  not 
originally  intended  for  publication.  Karamzin 
(1766-1826),  the  "Titus  Lirius  of  Russia,"  tho 
historian  and  novelist,  first  freed  the  popular 
style  from  the  fetters  of  a  pseudo-classicism,  and 
exercised  a  humanizing  influence  on  Russian 
literature.  His  direct  literaij  heirs  were  the 
poets  Dmitriev  and  Ozi^rov.  The  fables  of  the 
satirist  Krylov  are  stamped  with  his  own  j>er- 
sonal  genius,  and  have  been  translated  into 
twenty-one  languages. 

With  the  name  of  Pouchkine  (1709-1837)  we 
enter  upon  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  Russian 
literature.  Pouchkine  is  a  lyrist  of  the  first 
rank.  His  chief  works.  The  Prisoner  of  the 
Oaueasua,  The  Fountain  of  Baktchissaral ;  The 
Gipsies,  and  Engine  Oniiguine,  have  won  for  him 
a  European  reputation.  He  was  moreover  a 
finished  prose  writer,  and  the  author  of  a  most 
interesting  novel.  The  Captain's  Daughter.  The 
two  poets  who  stand  nearest  to  him  are  his  con- 
temporaries, Baratinski,  whom  Pouchkine  called 
"our  first  elegiac  poet,"  and  Tjermontolf,  the  Rus- 
sian Byron,  whose  poems  are  the  hi|;h-water  mark 
of  romanticism  is  Russia.  Pouchkine,  LermontoflT, 


and  Tolstoy,  each  in  his  own  way,  have  sung  the 
regenerative  virtue  of  the  snow-capped  Caucasus. 
The  creator  of  the  Russiui  novel,  Gogol  (1809- 
1852),  put  an  end  to  romanticism  with  bis 
masterpiece,  Dead  Souls  (a  kind  of  Russian  Don 
Quiwote),  and  established  the  school  of  modem 
realism.  One  of  the  foremost  writers  of  this 
school  is  the  novelist,  Turgufiniev  (1818-1883),  a 
finished  artist  whom  Ernest  Kenan  pronounced 
the  incarnation  of  the  Russian  peo[4e.  His  best 
known  works,  F^st  Love,  A  Sportsman's 
Sketches,  and  A  Jjear  of  the  Steppes  so  filled 
Taine  with  enthusiasm  that  he  regarded  their 
author  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  artists  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  davs  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Of  his  rival,  Gontcbarov  (author  of 
Oblomov),  the  visionary  DostoTevaki,  the  gifted 
propagandists  Herzen  and  Chtchedrine,  the  novel- 
ist Pissemski  (whose  best  novel  is  A  Thousand 
Boula),  the  poet  of  freedom,  N^krassov,  and  the 
author  of  the  Family  Chronicle,  Akaakov,  we 
can  merely  find  space  for  their  names.  The  moat 
famous  Russian  novelist,  Tolstoy,  was  born  in 
1828.  A  nihilist  and  a  mystic,  he  formulated 
the  idea  of  a  return  to  Xature,  for  which  the 
way  was  already  paved  by  Schopenhauer,  and  in 
his  writings  Russian  naturalism  would  seem  to 
have  culminated.  A  less  known,  though  re- 
markable novelist  is  Li^skov  (I831-18B5), 
author  of  The  Priests,  the  first  description  in  the 
national  literature  of  the  life  of  the  orthodox 
clergy.  Of  the  writers  of  a  younger  generation 
only  Tch6khov  seems  to  be  known  out  of  Russia. 
The  reason  is  that  Russian  intellectual  vigor  is 
at  a  low  ebb.  There  is  no  national  ideal,  either 
in  ethics  or  Ksthetics,  and  at  the  present  time 
Russian  literature  subsists  chiefly  on  transla- 
tions. 

FOUSH  LITEBATUBB. 

Compared  witii  Russia  and  Senria,  Poland  is 
extremely  poor  in  legendary  poetry  and  national 
songs.  The  earliest  specimen  of  the  Polish 
tongue  is  the  so-called  Psalter  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, discovered  in  1826  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Florian,  and  which  was  presumably  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  more  famous  monument  is  the  ancient  battle 
hymn,  Pican,  Boga  Rodzica  (1408),  addressed 
to  the  Virgin.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  St  Adalbert.  The  next  extant  mon- 
ument is  the  Bible  of  Queen  Sophia  or  Bihle  of 
Szaroazpatak.  The  introduction  of  CHiristianity 
into  Poland  did  nothing  to  foster  the  native 
literature,  for  Latin  was  exclusively  the  organ 
of  the  new  faith.  Not  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Polish  became  the  language  of  Sigismund's 
court  and  of  polite  society,  did  the  national 
literature  come  into  being.  From  Key  of  Najg;- 
lowic  (1505-1569),  who  is  the  earliest  poet  of 
repute  and  who  first  fixed  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  poets  of  Poland  follow  in  an  unbroken 
line.  Rey,  who  is  a  contemporary  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Pole,  Copernicus,  is  best  known  by  hia 
didactic  poem,  The  Mirror  of  an  Honest  Man. 
The  period  from  1548  to  1606  is  called  by  Poles 
their  Golden  Age.  To  this  era  belong  Grochow- 
ski,  author  of  32  Polish  works;  Mia^owski,  the 
best  religious  poet;  Zabczyc,  a  song-writer  and 
satirist;  Zl^litowsld,  at  didactic  poet;  Bielski, 
author  of  the  JE^rofitiba  Polska,  the  first  hisfan-ical 
■work  in  Polish;  Szymonowicz  and^imonmiez, 
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writers  of  pastorals;  and  Kochanowski  (1530- 
1584),  called  the  prince  of  Polish  poets,  whose 
most  popular  work  is  his  Trenjf  or  "Lamenta- 
tions,' and  who  is  the  author  of  the  first  r^^ar 
pl^.  The  Despatch  of  the  Greek  Amb(U»ador». 

from  1606  to  1674  is  known  as  the  macaronic 
period,  during  which  the  literature  and  language 
declined,  owing  to  the  pedantic  and  frivolous 
■tudiea  introduced  by  the  Jesuits.  The  poets 
were  for  the  most  part  mere  rhymeaters,  and  the 
only  writers  worthy  of  notice  are  Potocki,  noted 
for  his  epigrams ;  Twardowaki,  a  most  prolific 
poet;  Opalin&ki,  a  bitter  satirist;  and  Kochow- 
ski,  one  of  the  best  Polish  lyrists. 

The  literature  found  a  regenerator  in  the  last 
Polish  king,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  a  zealous 
patron  of  tetters  and  education.  In  this  second 
great  period  of  the  development  of  Polish  litera- 
ture French  taste  was  all-dominant;  and 
though  the  language  was  enriched,  it  lost  much 
of  its  national  character.  The  most  celebrated 
poet  was  Bishop  Krasicki  (1735-1801),  a  keen 
satirist,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  epic  on  The 
War  of  Chocim.  His  fame  now  rests  chiefly  on 
his  comic  tales  and  ftibles.  Another  bishop- 
poet,  Naruszewicz,  socceeded  better  as  an  his- 
torian, and  his  Hiatory  of  the  Polieh  Nation 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Polish 
prose.  His  contemporary,  Kniaznin,  ranks  with 
the  best  of  his  country's  lyrists.  The  more  con- 
spicuous names  of  this  era  are  that  "gifted  child 
of  nature,"  EHzabetha  Druzbacka,  the  poetess; 
Trembecki,  a  court  poet,  whose  chief  work  is  a 
contemplative  poem  called  the  Zofiioufako,;  Wen- 
icy  k,  whose  Olinaki  and  the  Bolealav  are  the 
finest  tragedies  in  the  language;  Kropinski, 
best  known  by  the  tragedy  of  Ludgarda;  Felin- 
ski,  who  wrote  the  historical  tragedy  of  Bar- 
bara Radeiwill;  Godebski  and  Tropinski,  writers 
of  miscellaneous  verse;  Niemcewicz,  author  of 
the  Historical  Lives  of  Poland;  and  Tomas- 
zewski,  the  bucolic  epic  poet. 

With  the  appearance  of  Mickiewicz  (1798- 
1865),  a  romantic  movemait  was  inaugurated, 
and  Poland,  which  had  remained  untoiiched  by 
medieval  romanticism,  was  swept  by  the  newer 
thought  of  England  and  Germany.  Mickiewicz 
eclipses  all  Polish  poets.  His  lon^st  poem,  by 
many  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  is  Pan 
Tadeusz;  but  he  is  also  the  author  of  many  beauti- 
ful sonnets,  such  as  The  Storm,  Bakckiserai,  and 
The  Grave  of  the  Countess  Potocka.  The  second 
great  poet  of  the  romantic  school  isSlowacki 
(1809-1849),  who,  influenced  by  the  writings 
of  Byron  and  Hu^,  produced  his  famous  pieces. 
The  Monk,  Hugo,  and  Lambro  Beniowski.  One 
of  the  most  entertaining  dramatists  Poland 
has  produced  is  Fredro  (1793-1876),  who  has 
given  ua  many  excellent  comedies,  modeled  on 
those  of  Molifre.  Of  more  recent  writers,  few 
names  call  for  special  mention.  Brodzinski, 
who  has  translated  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
is  a  truly  national  poet.  His  best  known  poem. 
The  Legionist,  is  touched  with  real  genius.  A 
further  development  of  romanticism  was  marked 
by  the  Ukraine  Bchool  of  poets,  chief  amongst 
whom  are  Malezewaki,  Ooszczynski,  and  Zalesfci. 
But  none  of  these  can  aspire  to  the  mantle  of 
Mickiewicz.  Two  names  In  fiction  have  attained 
European  rank,  Kraszewski  and  Sienkiewicz; 
the  latter  especially  coming  into  prominence 
in  1806  with  his  sensational  Quo  Vadi^t 


DXrCCE  ZJTE&ATTTItE. 

No  national  hero  inspired  the  earliest  writers 
of  the  Netherlands:  the  literature  was  mainly 
nurtured  in  the  lap  of  commerce.  Dutch  litera- 
ture had  its  birth  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  oldest  prose  monuments  extant  are  the 
charters  of  tne  towns  of  Flanders  and  Zealand, 
I249>  1261,  and  I2S4;  these  are  in  Middle  Dutch. 
A  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
about  1300,  and  there  is  a  Life  of  Jesus  written 
about  the  same  time.  No  genuine  folk-tales  of 
Dutch  antiquity  have  been  bequeathed  to  us, 
but  there  are  some  interesting  prose  translations 
of  the  stories  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  re- 
cited by  the  wandering  jongleurs.  The  first 
ori^nal  Dutch  author  was  JaJEob  van  Maerbuit 
(1235T-1300T),  whose  Flowers  of  Nature— a  col- 
lection of  moral  and  satirical  addresses — ^forms 
an  epoch  in  Dutch  literature.  No  longer  was 
literature  the  handmaid  of  the  classes,  but  gave 
expression  to  the  prosperity  and  growing  inde- 
pendence of  the  burghers.  A  Dutch  version  of 
Reynard  the  Fo»  was  made  about  1250  by 
Willem  the  Minstrel.  The  first  Irrieal  writer 
was  John  I.,  Duke  of  Brabant;  while  the  earliest 
collection  of  Dutch  folk-songs  was  published  in 
1644.  "Tha  fourteenth  century  opens  with  the 
famous  rhymed  chronicles,  the  Brabantsche 
Yeesten,  of  Jan  van  Brendale  (1280-1365) ;  but 
the  most  important  work  of  this  period  is  the 
A'cw  Doctrine  by  De  Weert,  which  by  the  bold- 
ness of  its  phrase  foreshadows  the  Reformation. 

The  chivalric  spirit  came  once  more  into  vogue 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
though  it  was  foreign  to  the  literary  genius  of 
the  Hollanders,  who  from  the  first  soi^ht  to 
express  themselves  in  a  homely  and  utibtarian 
manner.  During  the  Bavarian  period  (134S- 
1433)  very  little  original  work  was  produced — 
Van  Aken  wrote  the  romance  of  Beinrio  en 
Margriete;  while  with  Dirk  Potter's  Der  Min- 
nen  Loep,  the  last  traces  of  the  chivalric  ele- 
ment disappeared,  and  poetry  was  left  to  the 
school  of  Maerlant.  As  in  most  European  coun- 
tries the  religious  drama  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  The  earliest  existing  relie  is  part  of  a 
Limhurg-Maestricht  Passover  Play  of  about 
1360.  The  latest  Dutch  miracle  play  is  the 
Mystery  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  by  one  Smeken, 
and  performed  at  Breda  in  1500.  Besides  these 
theological  dramas  there  were  produced  morali- 
ties known  as  Abelespelen  and  SottemieSn,  and 
in  these  we  find  the  first  signs  of  that  genius 
for  low  comedy  which  culminated  in  the  dramas 
of  BrederOo.  Out  of  the  various  theatrical 
companies  and  the.  wandering  poets  or  sprekera 
there  arose  the  "Chambers  of  Rhetoric"  (for 
poetry  was  then  styled  the  "Art  of  Rhetoric"), 
and  these  literary  guilds  greatly  flourished  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Mean- 
while the  growth  of  the  native  literature  was 
retarded  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  Dutch 
intellects  had  recourse  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  Arminius,  Lipsiua,  and  Vos- 
siuB  are  well-known  niimes  to  students  of  his- 
tory, but  their  writings  are  entirely  in  Latin. 

Modem  Dutch  literature  virtually  begins  with 
Anna  Bijus,  who  stands  out  amid  the  rhetori- 
cians and  psalm-writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  a  poet  of  true  ^nius.  In  her  the  middle 
Dutch  period  terminates  and  modern  Dutch 
begins.   Manpx  (1538-1598),  the  author  of  the 
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famou  WUhelmuslied,  the  national  hymn  of 
Dutch  independence,  is  also  the  writer  of  an 
epoch-making  prose  work,  the  Biencorf  or  Bee- 
hive of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  contempo- 
rary,  Coornheert,  is  best  known  by  his  Zede- 
kunst,  a  prose  treatise  on  ethics.  Spieghel  and 
Visscher  form  the  link  between  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  (nnturies,  and  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Dutch  Renaissance.  At  a  time 
when  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  rose 
to  the  first  rank  among  European  nations,  with 
Amsterdam  as  the  center  of  all  literary  enter- 

{>ri8e,  we  encounter  the  greatest  names  in  Dutch 
iterature — Hooft,  Vondel,  Cats,  Huygena.  The 
tragic  and  lyric  poet  Hooft  (1681-1647)  is  the 
founder  of  native  tragedy.  He  is  even  more 
celebrated  as  a  prose  writer,  for  his  masterpieoe, 
the  History  of  Holland,  ^ves  him  rank  with  the 
foremost  of  European  historians.  His  influence 
on  his  native  tongoe  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Vondel  (1687-1679)  is  the  ^eatest  of  all  Dutch 
writers.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  numer- 
ous tragedies,  the  best  of  which  are  Oysbreght 
van  Aemstel  and,  the  more  exalted  in  conception, 
Lucifer.  The  two  daughters  of  Visscher,  Anna 
(1584-1651)  and  Tesselschade  ( 1594-1649) ,  won 
distinction  by  their  poems,  and  many  writers  of 
their  time  gathered  around  them.  BrederOo 
(1685-1618)  is  the  greatest  comic  dramatist 
Holland  has  produced.  His  best  work  is  Jero- 
limo,  the  Spanish  Brabanter.  He  created  no 
school,  but  is  a  solitary  figure  in  the  literature 
of  his  country.  "Father"  Cats  (1577-1660),  as 
his  countrymen  affectionately  call  him,  was  a 
voluminous  writer  of  didactic  and  descriptive 
poems  written  in  a  prosaic  style.  Though  always 
popular  with  the  people,  he  has  really  had  a 
baneful  influence  on  tnie  literary  art  of  Holland. 
Huygens  (1506-1687)  was  not  great  as  a  poet, 
though  a  consummate  metrical  artist.  His  most 
famous  poem  is  Batava  Tempe,  written  in  praise 
of  The  Hague.  Among  the  lyrists  the  chief 
name  is  Starter  (an  Englishman  by  birth),  who 
wrote  the  exquisite  Friesche  Luathof, 

After  1687  the  literature  declined.  The  more 
noted  names  are  those  of  Foot,  a  rustic  poet  of 
undoubted  genius;  Langendijk,  Holland's  only 
eomio  poet;  Hoogvliet,  the  autiior  of  the  poem 
AJmtham;  De  Marre,  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
tragedy ;  the  brothers  Van  Haren,  two  celebrated 
poets;  and  Heemakerk,  whose  Batavian  Arcadia 
IB  the  first  original  Dutch  romance.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  turning 
point  was  reached  when  the  ladies,  E.  B.  Wolff 
and  Agatha  Dekken,  began  tn  collaborate.  In 
1782  appeared  their  first  novel,  Bara  Burger- 
hmrt,  in  imitation  of  Richardson.  This  was 
fclknred  by  WiUem  Leevend,  1785,  and  Cornelia 
WUdschut  in  1702.  The  real  creator  of  a  new 
epoch  was  Willem  Bilderdyk  (1756-1831),  the 
most  impressive  figure  of  his  time.  He  excelled 
in  every  kind  of  poetry,  except  tragedy;  his 
masterpiece  is  the  unfiniahed  epic,  De  Ondergang 
"  der  eerste  Wereld,  of  which  his  country  is  justly 
proud.  In  spite  of  Bilderdyk's  opposition  the 
new  romantic  movement  made  headway  in  Hol- 
land. Van  Alphen  (the  children's  poet),  Feith, 
and  Kinker  are  the  chief  poets  of  this  school. 
The  foremost  prose  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  Van  der  Palm,  an  historian  of  decided 
genius.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.   No  very  great  genius 


has  arisen  in  any  branch  of  letters  since  BiM^ 
dyk  and  Van  Alphen.  Loosjes  wrote  an  hia* 
torical  romance,  Charlotte  van  Bourhon.  Among 
more  recent  authors  we  may  mention  Tollens 
and  Loots,  the  patriotic  poets;  Van  Walrfi  and 
Van  Halmaal,  dramatic  poets  of  distinction; 
and  Bogaers,  the  most  prominent  poet  and 
romance  writer  of  the  time,  author  of  1^  famous 
poem  Jochebed,  tiioug^  more  beuttiful  is  his 
Voyage  of  Heemskerlet  in  which  his  genius  at- 
tains its  height. 

Flemish  literature  came  once  more  into  exist- 
ence with  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  haa 
produced  three  writers  of  note:  the  poet  Lede- 
ganck  (1805-1847),  the  popular  novelist  Hen- 
drik  Conscience,  and  the  gifted  writer  De  Laet. 
The  use  of  the  French  tongue  by  Flemish 
authors  has,  liowever,  deprived  the  national 
literature  of  much  that  is  meritorious. 

SCANDINAVIAIJ  UTEBATUBS. 

From  an  intellectual  standpoint  the  Scandina- 
vian nations,  which  consist  of  the  people  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland,  form  a 
national  unity  imbued  by  the  same  spirit.  Down 
to  the  Middle  Ages  they  spoke  the  same  tongue, 
and  even  to-day  the  differences  between  the  three 
chief  languag«i,  Danish,  Norwegian,  ajid  Swedish, 
are  very  slight.  The  development  of  Northern 
literature  is  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  poetry  and  the 
sagas  of  the  North  were  inspired  by  the  highest 
ideals,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  deepest  thoughts 
of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  early  literature  m  the 
North  divides  itself  into  two  great  catc^rie»— 
( 1 )  the  Lays,  usually  called  the  Eddie  Poetry, 
and  (2)  the  Sagas  or  Prose  Histories.  There 
are  two  Eddas:  The  Elder  or  Ssmund's  Edda, 
consisting  of  30  poems,  was  collected  from  oral 
tradition  in  Iceland  between  1050  and  1133; 
The  Younger  or  Snorre's  Edda  is  the  work  of 
different  writers,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
was  doubtless  intended  as  a  handbook  for  Skalds. 
The  Eddas  embrace  a  number  of  semi-historical 
narratives,  dealing  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
Norse  heroes,  chief  of  whom  is  Sigurd,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Volsungs,  besides  n^thic  poems 
remarkable  for  their  range  and  depth  of  thought. 
The  skaldic  poetry  extends  back  to  prehistoric 
times,  but  not  till  the  time  of  the  Norwegian 
king,  Harold  Fairhair,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  can  we  name  any  skald  with  historical 
certainty.  The  two  most  famous  poets  of  the 
reign  of  Harold — himself  a  skald — are  Thjodolf 
of  Hvin  and  Thorbjorn  Homklofe.  Of  greater 
renown  is  Eyvind  Finnson,  who  celebrates  King 
Hakon  in  one  of  the  finest  songs  bequeathed  to 
us — Hakonar-mdl.  This  poem  seems  to  have 
been  modeled  on  the  earlier  mrikamdl,  which  was 
chanted  at  the  funeral  of  King  Erik  Btoodaxe 
(d.  952).  The  most  famous  Icelandic  skalds, 
descendants  of  Norse  emigrants,  were  Egil 
Skallagrimason,  a  great  warrior-poet  who  has 
left  us  three  long  drapaa  or  songs  ef  praise 
besides  a  number  of  songs;  Kormak  and  Gun- 
laug  Ormstunga,  whose  lives  are  told  in  sagas; 
Snorre  Sturlason,  the  celebrated  poet  and  his- 
torian, and  his  two  aephem,  Olaf  Hvitaskald 
and  Sturla  Thordarson.  Sturia  was  the  last  to 
compose  drapas  in  honor  of  Norse  kings.  Aftw 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  Christianity  grad- 
ually made  itself  felt,  the  poetryassunied  » 
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religious  tone.  The  moet  noted  of  these  early 
religious  poems  is  The  Idly  by  the  monk  Eystein, 
a  poem  which  marks  the  close  of  the  skaldic 
period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Rima  or  ballad. 
The  saga  is  a  kind  of  prose  epic  centering  round 
a  single  figure  or  group  of  characters.  The  Sw^aa 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  ( 1 )  The  Ice- 
landic Sagas  dealing  with  life  and  character  in 
Iceland,  e.  g.,  Kjata,  (Jretla,  Laxdaela,  the  Eyr- 
hyggia,  and  EgiVa  Saga,  all  works  of  great  liter- 
ary merit;  (2)  The  Historic  Sagas,  e.  g.,  the 
renowned  Heimakringla,  or  "the  Sagas  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway"  to  the  year  1177,  by  Snorri 
Sturlason;  (3)  The  Mythical  or  Romantic  Sagas, 
e.  g..  The  VoUung  and  the  Baga  of  QvtUaug  Ser- 
pent-Tongue. 

After  the  union  with  Denmark,  intellectual 
activity  in  Norway  almost  ceased.  A  few  Norse- 
men with  literary  ambitions  settled  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  their  works  became  incorporated  in 
Danish  literature.  Swedish  letters,  however, 
entered  upon  an  independent  course.  Among  the 
more  eminent  names  are  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
whose  Chronicle  of  Denmark  is  the  greatest 
intellectual  effort  of  Denmark  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  ftfessenius  (1579-1637),  whose  chief  work 
ii  the  Bcondia  Illuttrata,  a  history  of  Sweden 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse;  the  chan- 
cellor Axel Oxenstjema  (1583-1664),  who  begana 
history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  Olof  Kudbeck  the 
Elder  (1630-1702),  whose  AtUtntika  tries  to 
prove  that  Plato's  Atlantis  and  Paradise  were 
no  other  than  Sweden;  Geore  Stjemhjelm  (1598- 
1672),  a  great  literary  reformer,  who,  in  his 
epic-didactic  poem  Uerculea  and  other  poetic 
works,  laid  the  foiudation  of  an  artiatic  liter- 
ature; Rydelius  (1671-1738),  the  first  great 
Swedish  philosopher;  Swedenborg  (1688-1772), 
the  mystic  writer  who  founded  tiie  remarkable 
theosophical  system  which  bears  his  name;  Hol- 
berg  (1684-1754),  who  wrote  a  number  ol  com- 
edies in  the  style  of  Moli^re,  and  whose  influence:^ 
was  BO  great  that  he  must  be  r^arded  as  the 
founder  of  modem  Danish  literature;  Ewaid 
(1743-1781),  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of 
Scandinavia,  whose  best  work  is  The  Fishermen; 
and  Wessel  (1742-1785),  the  wittv  satirist  and 
the  second  great  poet  of  this  period.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  Swedish 
poetry  modeled  itself  chiefly  on  the  pseudo- 
classical  French,  the  transition  between  this 
period  of  imitation  and  the  golden  age  of  Swedish 

S)etry  being  marked  by  the  writings  of  Olof  von 
alin  (1708-1763),  and  Fru  Hedvig  Charlotta 
Nordenflycht  (1718-1763).  The  first  Swedish 
novelist  was  Jacob  Henrtk  Mitrk  (1714-1763), 
whose  great  novels,  Adalrik  och  Odthilda  and 
Theota,  are  amongst  the  best  prose  works  of  this 
era.  Another  novdist,  Jacob  Wallenberg  (1746- 
1768),  is  still  popular  in  Sweden  by  reason  of 
hie  rollicking  novel  ifm  Son  pa  Qalejen.  This 
period  produced  many  eminent  men  of  science, 
the  greatest  of  whom  is  Karl  von  Linn€  (1707- 
1778),  ''the  kinff  of  botanists."  Swedish  poetry 
attained  its  highest  glory  in  the  reign  of  Gustav 
III.,  himself  a  man  of  ^eat  literary  ability,  and 
the  founder  of  the  national  theater  in  1782  and 
the  Swedish  Academr  in  1786.  The  most  famous 
poets  of  this  QuataTwn  period  are  Kellgren,  Karl 
GustaT  af  Leopold,  J.  D.  Valerius,  Lidner, 
Thorild,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  Karl  Michael 
BeHnutn  (1740-1706).     Historiography  in  the 


first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  claims  three 
eminent  names,  Geijer,  Strinnholm,  and  Fryxell. 
The  most  widely  known  Swedish  poet  is  Ksaias 
T^6r  (1782-1846),  the  author  of  FHthjofa 
Saga,  Axel,  and  a  poem  made  famous  by  Long- 
fellftw's  translation — The  Children  of  the  Lord^a 
Supper.  Of  the  romuitic  poets  or  Fhosphorists 
(bo  called  from  their  periodical,  the  Photpho- 
roe),  the  ^rc^test  was  Atterbom  (1700-1855), 
and  his  disciples,  Dahlgren,  Burjesson,  Julia 
Kristina  Nyberg  ("EuphroByne"),  and  Graf- 
str3m.  In  the  field  of  fiction  Sweden  is  to  the 
fore,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  historical  novels. 
Count  Sparre,  Zeipel,  KuUberg,  Crusenstolpe, 
and  the  Finlander  Zachris  Topelius,  have  each 
given  us  important  historical  novels.  A  writer 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  which  she  once 
visited,  ia  Fredrika  Bremer,  who  wrote  an  appre- 
ciative Life  in  the  New  World,  besides  the 
romances,  The  Preaident'a  Daughters,  tfina. 
Borne,  and  The  Neighbors.  Somewhat  like  her 
in  his  appreciation  of  all  the  features  of  an  every- 
day lite  IS  Wetterbergh  ("Uncle  Adam"),  whose 
novels  Genre  Pictures,  The  Four  Signatures,  The 
Core  of  Society,  etc.,  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
Swedish  life  and  customs.  Two  otho"  novelists, 
both  women,  are  worthy  of  note,  Sofia  Knorring, 
and  Emilie  Flygare-Carlen,  both  of  whom  have 
left  faithful  portrayals  of  popular  life.  The 
greatest  poet  that  has  ever  used  the  Swedish 
tongue  is  Runeberg,  the  Finlander  (1804-1877). 
His  chief  work,  Fdnrik  Stale  sdgner,  is  a  col- 
lection of  masterpieces  throbbing  with  intense 
patriotism,  and  has  won  for  him  the  title  of 
national  poet,  both  of  Finland  and  Sweden.  Uis 
exquisite  idyl,  The  Elk-Hunters,  marks  an  epoch 
in  Swedi^  literature  on  account  of  its  minute 
realisBL  One  of  the  foremost  writers  of  modern 
times  is  Viktor  Rydber;g,  whose  historical 
romance,  The  Last  Athenian,  has  been  truislated 
into  several  tongues. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  last  century 
Danish  literature  shone  forth  with  a  new  splen- 
dor. Oehlenschlilger  (1770-1860)  was  the  first 
to  rouse  the  nation's  interest  in  the  treasures  of 
the  past,  and  he  revived  the  skaldio  heroes  in  a 
series  of  historic  tragedies.  Earl  Hakon,  Baldur 
the  Good,  Palnatoke,  Hagharth  ami  Bigna,  the 
heroic  romance  of  Beiges  and  the  fine  dramstle 
poem,  Aladdin.  The  versatile  Baggesen  belongs 
to  the  opening  years  of  the  century.  Both  his 
prose  and  verse  are  marked  by  a  graceful  style. 
He  has  been  called  "the  poet  of  the  graces."  In 
the  field  of  the  drama  there  are  P.  A.  Heiberg,  a 
writer  of  operettas  and  comedies ;  Hauch,  a  true 
romanticist  and  author  of  many  successful  plays; 
and  Henrik  Hertz  (1798-1870),  the  father  of  the 
new  comedy  in  Draimark.  The  study  of  antiq- 
uities was  further  developed  by  MOHer,  author 
of  the  critical  Sagabihliothek ;  Petersen,  Wer- 
lauff,  K.  F.  Allen,  and  the  Icelander,  Finn  Mag- 
nuason  (I781'1846),  who  traced  the  discovery  of 
New  England  by  Bjome  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  chief  name  in  natural  science  is  Oersted 
(1771-1851),  author  of  a  brilliant  work,  Aanden 
i  Naturen  (The  soul  in  Nature).  A  race  of  in- 
tellectual giants  came  to  a  close  with  four  Danish 
poets,  each  eminent  in  his  own  line— Qnindtri^ 
Bddtcher,  Andersen,  and  Paludan-MUHer.Gmndi- 
Tig  (1788-1872)  is  the  people's  poet  and  hU 
spirited  songs  are  the  joy  of  the  poor.  His  in- 
fluenoe  on  the  literature  of  his  country  has  been 
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conBiderable.  Btidteher  (1793-1874)  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  poets  of  the  North.  His  finest 
poem  is  The  Meeting  icith  Bacchus.  The  world- 
famed  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-1875)  was 
one  of  the  moat  versatile  writers,  but  his  Fairy 
Tales  are  the  flower  of  his  remarkable  genius. 
Their  charm  and  freshness  are  not  equaled  by  his 
Improvisatoren  and  The  Story  of  My  Life. 
Palndan-MQller  (180S-1876),  the  social  satirist, 
has  won  fame  by  his  great  epic,  Adam  Bomo, 
though  his  lyrical  drama,  Kaliinus,  possesses 
more  cosmopolitan  interest.  The  excellent  critic, 
Georg  Brandes,  whose  Danske  Digtere  ( 1877 )  is 
known  to  every  Scandinavian  student,  says  of 
Adam  Bomo  that  it  is  "a  piece  of  Denmark,  a 
piece  of  our  history,  a  piece  of  living  cloth  cut 
out  of  the  web  of  time." 

It  was  not  till  Norway  regained  hor  independ- 
ence in  1814  that  her  literature  became  distinct 
from  the  Danish.  At  first  her  poets  sang  with 
harsh  and  hearty  note,  but  amongst  these 
patriotic  versifiers  three  men,  who  have  been 
called  the  Trefoil,  were  much  admired  in  their 
day — Scfawach,  Bjerregaard,  and  M.  C.  Hansen. 
Rising  far  above  these  is  the  noble  figure  of 
Wergeland  (1808-1845),  who  aggressively  advo- 
cated the  building  of  a  literature  upon  national 
histmy  and  traditions.  His  most  ambitious 
work  is  the  symbolic  epic.  Creation,  Man,  and 
Messiah,  but  The  English  Pilot  is  his  last  and 
greatest  poem.  Welhaven  (1807-1873)  main- 
tained a  contrary  opinion,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
introduce  new  canons  of  criticism  from  abroad. 
He  has  left  behind  him  several  fine  lyrics,  while 
his  prose  writings  are  the  most  brilliant  in  Nor- 
wegian literature.  A  book  which  has  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  later  poets  is  the  'Norwegian 
Popular  Tales,  by  the  joint  authors  Jdrgen  Moe 
and  the  gifted  zo5l(^st,  P.  C.  AsbjOmsen.  We 
now  pass  to  the  greatest  name  among  the  poets 
of  the  new  realistic  school,  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  has 
risen  higher  and  higher  as  an  artist  till  he  now 
ranks  with  the  foremost  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  most  famous  work  is  the  Puritan 
opera  of  Brand.  Of  his  many  dramas  none  have 
excited  so  much  controversy  as  A  Doll's  House. 
Ibsen  is  an  original  thinker  and  an  unsparing 
satirist.  To  him  literature  la  a  mighty  agency 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  His  great  rival, 
BjSmson,  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  is 
famous  throughout  Europe  and  America.  BjOm- 
son's  works  are  imbued  with  the  life  and  thought 
of  his  native  land,  and  he  has  achieved  what  to 
Wergeland  was  only  a  fond  hope.  Stimulated  by 
Ibsen  and  BjBrnson,  a  vigorous  school  of  novel- 
ists has  arisen,  the  most  distinguished  writers 
being  Jonas  Lie.and  Kieiland,  whilst  among  minor 
noTCliBtB  may  be  noted  Magdalene  Thoresen, 
Camilla  Collett,  Dilling,  GlOersen,  and  Paulsen. 

JAPANESE  LITERATT7BE. 

In  reviewing  the  voluminous  literature  of  the 
Japanese,  three  features  are  particularly  note- 
worthy; (1)  the  prominence  of  women  writers; 
( 2 )  the  lack  of  any  great  epic  or  didactic  poem ; 
and  (3)  the  absence  of  any  great  dramatist  or 
imposing  figure  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  twelve 
centuries  of  their  literary  history.   From  the 
fartiest  times  literature  was  the  pastime  of  the 
^mikado  and  his  courtiers,  and  took  the  form 
'tihiefiy  of  poetry  fuid  the  writing  of  diaries, 
'^fhere  were  few  works  of  a  popular  nature. 


China  supplied  both  the  inspiraUon  and  the 
models,  while  India,  through  the  hnmanizing 
energies  of  the  Buddhtst  missionaries,  left  its 
impress  on  the  rising  literature.  The  oldest 
ftxtant  monument  is  the  Kojiki,  or  "Record  of 
Ancient  Matters"  (712);  but,  though  contain- 
ing a  number  of  Japanese  songs,  its  interest  is 
more  arclieological  than  literary.  Of  a  similar 
character,  tiiou^h  of  greater  historical  impor- 
tance, is  the  Nthongi,  or  "Japanese  Record,"  in 
which  Chinese  influence  is  very  marked.  The 
Jforito,  or  Shinto  liturgies,  are  written  in  prose 
containing  many  of  the  elements  of  Japanese 
poetry. 

The  poetry  is  very  restricted  in  its  scope  and 
form.  Love  and  wine,  absent  and  lamented 
triads,  the  joys  of  home  and  life's  uncertainty, 
and  withal  the  manifold  beauties  of  nature, 
these  are  the  themes  most  favored  by  the  poets. 
War  and  religion  seem  foreign  to  the  native 
muse,  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  political,  pldlo- 
sophical,  or  satirical  poems.  The  most  ancient 
collection  is  the  ManyOshiu,  or  "Collection  of  a 
Myriad  Leaves,"  which  was  prepared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  This  anthology 
covers  a  period  of  about  130  years,  and  contains 
more  than  4,000  poems,  of  which  the  rreater 
part  are  Tanka,  or  short  stanzas  of  31  syUables. 
Btill  better  known  is  the  Biaku^n-is-shiu,  or 
"Collection  of  One  Hundred  Persona,"  each 
author  being  represented  by  a  single  poem.  This 
was  compiled  about  1235  by  a  courtier  named 
Sadaiye,  and  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  F.  V.  Dickins. 

The  Chinese  influence,  which  was  so  great  in 
the  tenth  century  that  the  development  of  the 
Japanese  language  and  literature  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  ladies  of  the  court)  became  even 
more  pronounced  during  the  Toln^wa-Shfigun- 
ate  (1603-1867).  This  period  was  productive  of 
many  writings,  more  remarkable  for  their  ped- 
antry and  extravagances  than  for  their  literary 
merit.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
geography  of  Japan,  as  well  as  to  matters  per- 
taining to  art.  The  drama  has  never  held  the 
same  place  as  in  European  countries,  and  no 
classic  author  has  arisen.  The  plays  are  always 
of  a  popular  charactw.  Another  large  portion 
of  the  hterature  consists  of  romanoes  and  fairy 
stories.  The  foremost  novelist  in  Japan  is 
Kiokutei  Bakin  { 1707-1848) ,  whose  mwt 
famous  novel  i  3  Hakkenden.  One  of  the  greatest 
literary  undertsUings  was  the  Dai  Nihonshi  in 
240  books,  prepared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
celebrated  Mitsukuni,  daimio  of  Mito  (1622- 
1700).  This  is  a  history  of  Japan  from  the 
reign  of  the  first  mikado,  Jimmu  Tennd,  660 
B.  C,  to  the  abdication  of  Go  Komatsu,  1413, 
and  is  written  in  a  concise  and  polished  style. 
This  standard  work  was  first  printed  in  1851. 

The  downfall  of  the  ShOgunate  in  1867  gave 
a  decisive  blow  to  Chinese  infiuence.  As  in 
other  departments  of  Japanese  national  life, 
European  models  were  set  up  in  place  of  the 
Chinese,  and  were  studiously  copied  and  adopted. 
A  band  of  new  writers  came  forward  who  popu- 
larized the  life  and  institutions  of  Europe.  Of 
these  authors  the  most  conspicuous  was  Fuku- 
zawa,  whose  SetyS  Jija  ("Thin^  European") 
was  issued  in  1866.  Many  English  booln  were 
translated,  and  about  1872  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  the  spread  of  EnropeBn  knowledge  hj 
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fte  riae  of  a  magazine  ana  newspaper  press. 
The  influence  of  Europe  on  Japanese  literature 
proper  dates  from  the  translation  of  Lytton's 
Ernest  Maltravers  in  1879.  Gradually  a  reac- 
tion set  in  againat  the  high-flown  style  and  the 
drawn-out  stories  of  the  older  writers.  The 
leader  of  this  salutary  movement  was  TsuboQchi 
YuxO,  whose  SMgetau,  Bhinnu  ("Spirit  of  Fic- 
tion") is  a  merciless  attack  on  the  methods  of 
Bakin  and  his  school.  BimyOsai,  author  of 
Nat»u  Kadachi,  and  the  realistic  novelist  KOyO, 
introduce  the  colloquial  dialect,  which  differs 
very  considerahly  from  the  literary  language. 
The  moat  popular  and  voluminous  writer  of  the 
present  day  is  "Rohan"  (K&da  Nariyuki). 
Fiction  holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  modem 
Japanese  literature,  and  these  are  cnlj  a  few 
names  oat  of  a  host  of  writers. 

XOrOLIBH  UTEBATTJBE. 

I.  Its  Begriiu^n^  (600-1066).— The  story 
of  English  literature,  from  its  rise  in  a  barbaric 
age  to  the  splendor  of  its  manhood,  is  one 
that  has  kept  pace  with  the  nation's  progress, 
and  reflects  the  growth  and  greatness  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Though  no  prose  has  come 
down  to  us  from  before  the  reign  of  ^Slfred, 
we  have  the  remaiiu  of  many  of  the  earlier 
poems,  written  in  that  strong,  unpolished 
tongue  from  which  our  language  has  been 
evolved.  There  is  TTidstg,  the  fargoer;  Deor** 
Complaint — the  earliest  English  lyric;  The 
Wanderer;  The  Seafarer;  The  Fates  of  Men; 
The  Ruined  City;  and  that  famous,  though  un- 
finished epic,  Beowulf.    These  were  the  songs  of 

Prehistoric  hards,  who,  like  the  rhapsodists  of 
[omeric  times,  journeyed  from  court  to  court, 
chanting  their  wild  lays  of  "battle  and  bale," 
and  rousing  their  hearers  with  the  Stirring 
minstrelsy  of  the  sea. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  with 
it  the  use  of  tlw  Latin  tongue,  bade  fair  to 
stifle  all  native  song.  But  in  virile  Northum- 
bria,  the  "scops"  or  gleemen  clung  to  the  lan- 
guage dear  to  their  heart,  and  shaped  the  course 
of  a  national  literature.  It  is  remarkable  that 
for  long  after  the  North  became  Christianized, 
the  ritual  of  the  church  was  in  the  native 
tongue.  But  a  new  spirit  entered  into  English 
Kmg,  and  the  minstrel  sang  of  the  deeds  and 
battles  of  the  triumphant  King  of  kings.  The 
theme  alone  was  changed;  the  form  and  the 
fervor  remained  the  same,  C«dmon,  the  aged 
Yorkshire  bard,  sang  the  story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  told  of  Christ  and  the  life  to  come. 
These  were  the  first  really  English  poems,  but 
their  fame  alone  has  survived.  About  the  year 
16S0  Junius  (Francis  Dujon),  a  scholar  of  Am- 
sterdam, published  a  manuscript  which  he  be- 
lieved was  the  work  of  Cndmon.  The  Oenests 
is  worthy  of  the  "Anglo-Saxon  Milton,"  and  Is 
believed  to  have  inspired  that  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish epics — Paradise  Lost.  To  another  Northum- 
brian, Bnda,  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  English 
prose.  Baeda's  earlier  writings  were  in  Latin, 
and  his  Biatoria  ecclesiaatica  gentis  Anglorum 
is  the  chief  authority  for  early  England.  By 
his  scholarship  he  raised  the  standing  of  the 
English  tongue,  and  translated  into  English  The 
Gospel  of  8t.  John.  The  story  of  Bcda's  death 
told  by  his  pupil,  Cuthbert,  is  the  first  record 
d  English  prose  writing.   Cynewulf,  the  great- 


est of  the  Northumbrian  singers,  flouridiecl 
about  a  century  after  Ciedmon,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  Old  English  poets  who  signed  his 
verse.  His  name  appears  in  runic  letters  in 
four  of  his  religious  poems:  Elene,  The  Crist, 
Juliana,  and  Fates  of  the  Apostles.  Under 
King  ^fred,  English  became  the  language  of 
lett^  and  the  English  or  Anglo-Baaon  Chroitr 
<cl0  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  history. 
The  Chronicle  preserves  for  us  that  fine  war 
poem.  The  Song  of  Brunanburh  (937),  as  well 
as  many  songs  of  the  time,  j^lfred  was  truly 
the  father  of  English  prose;  and  as  Yorkshire 
is  the  cradle  of  English  verse,  so  ia  Winchester 
of  our  prose.  The  Chronicle  lived  on  till  the 
death  of  Stephen  (11&4) ;  and  at  its  close,  we 
catch  the  last  strains  of  Old  English  minstrel^, 
and  see  in  its  quaint  historical  records  the  last 
traces  of  Old  Englisih  prose. 

IL  Prom  uia  Oonqaest  to  BliznlMtiL 
(1066-lSfi8). — For  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  coming  of  the  Normans,  English  literary 
history  is  a  barren  waste.  French  became  the 
language  of  court  and  cloister;  and  English 
singera  and  writers  became  outcasts  in  their 
own  land.  But  the  tongue  lived  on  among  the 
masses  and  in  time  absorbed  the  Norman  speech, 
until  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Ei^lish  litera- 
ture was  again  supreme.  The  Normans  brought 
with  them  their  Chroniclers;  and  these  Latin 
historians,  the  greatest  of  whom  was  William 
of  Malmesbury,  paved  the  way  for  historic  ro- 
mance and  English  story-telling.  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  recounted  the  half-mythical  tales  of 
Arthur  and  Merlin,  the  stories  immortalized  in 
the  Idylls  of  the  King.  From  the  Latin,  Geof- 
frey's "History"  (as  he  humorously  styled  it) 
was  translated  into  French,  and  next  put  into 
English  garb  in  Layamon'i  Brut.  lAvanion, 
who  flourished  about  1260,  is  the  first  English 
poet  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  About  1300 
story-telling  gave  rise  to  historical  poems,  and 
Robert  of  Gloucester  penned  his  Rhyming  Chron- 
icle from  Brutua  to  Edward  I.  Within  the  next 
50  yeara  French  and  Latin  words  streamed  into 
our  language,  and  the  spirit  of  French  romance 
pervaded  the  writings  of  those  times.  The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  not  only  saw  the  consdidatton 
of  the  En^iah  people,  but  the  fixing  of  the 
standard  of  the  English  tongue.  The  "King's 
English"  became  the  language  of  court  and  let- 
ters. It  was  the  East-Midland  dialect  that 
prevailed — the  tongue  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
of  London  and  the  heart  of  England.  Lang- 
land's  Vision  Concerning  Piers  Plowman  was, 
however,  written  in  a  dialect,  and  so  was  Wic- 
]if*s  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  both 
these  works  were  meant  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
simple  masses,  and  were  nven  to  them  in  words 
they  well  could  understand.  The  Bible  was  read 
eagerly  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  did  much 
to  mold  the  style  of  mediecval  writers. 

The  courtly  Cower  wrote  little  of  value,  and 
we  turn  from  the  dreariness  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis  (written  in  English  verae)  to  Geoffrejr 
Chaucer,  "the  morning  star  of  English  aong. ' 
Chaucer  wrote  many  poems  which  are  colored 
by  his  sojourn  first  in  France,  and  afterwards 
in  Italy.  Of  such  are  the  Compleyni  unto  Pite, 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  the  Boute  of  Fame,  and 
the  Legende  of  Good  Women.  But  it  is  as  the 
author  of  the  Canterbury  Tale%  Jhat  Chaucer 
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is  loved  and  remembered  best.  Like  Dante,  be 
wrote  in  bis  native  tongue  and  made  it  at  once 
the  tongue  of  literature.  A  popular  book  in 
its  day  was  that  strange  mixture  of  fact  and 
fancy,  the  Yoiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Man- 
devUle.  With  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400,  the 
brilliance  of  the  dawn  was  iollowed  by  a  century 
of  almost  total  eclipse.  Imitators  of  the  great 
master  arose,  such  as  Thomaa  Hoccleve  and  John 
Lydgate;  but  these  feeble  rays  only  deepened 
the  darkness.  The  coming  of  Caxton  with  his 
printing  press  worked  a  silent  revolution  in 
England's  intellectual  life.  The  first  book 
printed  in  England  was  The  Game  and  Play 
of  the  Vhesse,  1474;  but  the  first  book  bearing 
the  imprint  of  William  Caxton  is  The  Dictes 
and  Sayinga  of  the  Philoaophera.  Caxton  was 
not  only  a  printer,  but  an  editor  and  translator; 
and,  by  his  enterprise  and  zeal,  saved  the  Eng- 
lish of  Chaucer  from  further  degradation.  His 
most  important  publication  was  La  Morte 
d'Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  prose  before  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. What  fixed  our  language  once  for  all  was 
Tyndale's  Translation  of  the  Neio  Teatament 
(1S25).  iyndale*B  Bible,  revised  by  Corerdale 
and  issued  as  CromvieU'a  Bible,  1539,  and  in  the 
following  year  as  Cranmer'a  Bible,  was  set  up  in 
every  church  in  England.  After  its  revival  in 
1611,  this  same  Bible  was  brought  by  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers  to  New  England,  and  fixed  the 
standard  of  English  in  the  New  World.  No 
book  ever  published  has  bad  so  great  and  last- 
ing an  influence  on  the  purity  of  language  and 
the  style  of  prose.  The  English  Prayer  Book, 
1549-1552,  edited  by  Cranmer,  also  gave  balance 
to  tbe  English  tongue.  Not  in  Tyndale  alone,  but 
also  around  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Rc^r  Ascham 
did  the  new  learning  center,  More's  most 
famous  work  is  the-P(opta,  written  in  Latin, 
1516,  but  afterwards  translated  by  Ralph  Rob- 
inson in  1551.  More  also  wrote  many  works  in 
English,  bis  most  valuable  being  the  Life  of 
Richard  III.  and  the  Life  of  Edtoard  V, 
Ascham's  most  important  works  are  the  Tox- 
ophiluat  or  Lover  of  the  Bow,  and  The  Schole- 
nMster,  both  written  "in  the  English  tung,  for 
English  men."  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  was 
far  reaching,  and  in  the  lyrics  of  Wyatt  and 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  we  see  the 
Italian  sentiment  wedded  to  the  English  tongue. 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  gave  us  a  new  kind  of  poetry, 
and  heralded  the  dawn  of  the  Elizabethan  splen- 
dor. The  Miscellany  of  Richard  Tottel,  1557, 
contains  a  number  of  poems  by  Wyatt,  Surrey, 
and  "Uncertain  Authors."  This  is  the  first 
English  anthology,  and  nuirka  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  English  verse. 

m.  The  Qolden  Age  (1558-1626).~The 
Elizabethan  era  presents  a  galaxy  of  genius  far 
outshining  the  glory  of  any  other  age.  Seldom 
have  such  giants  of  intellect  been  crowded  into 
so  short  a  span.  The  creative  spirit  over- 
shs'^.owed  the  nation:  the  poets  burst  forth  into 
immortal  song,  and  from  the  old  Mysteries  and 
Morality  plays  rose  the  drama  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  the  age.  To  merely  name  the  poets, 
dramatists,  and  great  prose  writers  of  this 
period  is  to  tell  the  brightest  stars  in  the  flrma- 
ment  of  English  literature.  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Baleigfa,  Bacon, — what  age  has  pro- 


duced their  like?  At  the  threshold  of  this  new 
era  stand  two  well-known  figures:  Spenser, 
"the  poets'  poet,"  gazing  dreamily  ba<^ward, 
and  Sidney,  the  "jewell  of  his  times,"  living 
devotedly  in  the  present ;  both  destined  to  shape 
the  age,  of  which  they  also  were  the  product. 
Spenser's  two  greatest  works.  The  Bhephear^a 
Calendar,  in  1579,  and  that  exquisite  all^ry, 
the  Faerie  Queene  (1590),  delighted  the  England 
of  his  day  as  they  have  charmed  true  lovers  of 
poetry  ever  since.  Spenser  sang  of  the  ideal 
and  the  spiritual,  ana  out  of  this  subtle  sub- 
stance he  wrote  for  England  her  first  great  ideal 
poem.  His  influence  on  all  later  poetry  has 
been  considerable.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
English  Spenserian  stanza — a  form  of  poetry 
only  inferior  in  individual  beauty  to  the  sonnet, 
and  which  has  been  used  with  such  telli^  effect 
by  Thomson,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson.  "Die  im- 
press of  Sidney  on  English  poetry  is  very  clear. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  in  the  heyday  of 
his  fame,  1586,  produced  more  artistic  prose 
than  any  previous  author;  but  it  is  as  a  writer 
of  verse  he  excels,  and  his  matchless  sonnets  by 
their  influence  created  the  greatest  sonnet  era 
In  the  history  of  English  literature. 

It  was  an  age  of  action,  and  looked  to  the 
drama  for  an  expression  of  national  life. 
Shakespeare's  was  the  master  mind  which 
seized  the  occasion  and  shaped  it  to  his 
win.  Whatever  Shakespeare  wrote  he  impressed 
with  his  titanic  individuality.  He  settled  for- 
ever the  form  of  the  English  tongue  and  the 
English  drama.  Beginning  in  1589  with  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (though  the  dates  and  order  of 
his  plays  are  not  known  with  exactness),  we 
can  trace  the  growth  of  his  Aill  and  power  in 
the  Comedy  of  Erron,  the  Tw  Oentlemeih  of 
Verona,  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
His  dramas  are  preeminently  human,  and  show 
us  every  side  of  human  life,  thought,  and  pas- 
sion. He  voiced  the  nation's  patriotism  in  that 
grand  series  of  historical  plays,  beginning  with 
Ricliard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  King 
John.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  the  mastery 
over  his  art  has  become  complete,  and  then  fol- 
low his  four  great  tragedies,  Eamlet,  OtheUo, 
Macbeth,  and  King  Lear,  each  overtowering  the 
one  before  tn  dramatic  strength  and  grandeur 
of  conception.  In  King  Leer  he  reaches  the 
summit  of  his  tragic  power.  The  grand  devel- 
opment of  his  genius,  from  the  flrst  imperfect 
e^orts  to  the  sublime  achievements  of  his  riper 
years,  has  led  some  critics  to  believe  that  Lord 
Bacon,  and  not  the  man  of  humble  birth,  was 
the  author  of  the  plays;  but  such  a  conjecture 
is  idle  and  baseless.  His  minor  works  mdade 
the  poems,  Venus  and  Adonie,  and  Luereee,  be- 
sides a  collection  of  sonnets  which  reach  the 
high-water  mark  of  English  poetry.  Shake- 
speare is  the  greatest  poet  of  our  modern  world. 
He  is  a  literature  in  himself.  Not  only  is  hte 
imagination  complete,  but  all  the  einnents  of 
his  many-sided  strength  are  evenly  adjusted. 
His  is  the  one  towering  figure  amid  a  band  of 
giants ;  and  this  is  as  true  to-day  as  300  years 
ago.  Such  is  Shakespeare,  and  such  is  his  in- 
fluence. 

"Rare  Ben  Jonson"  (1573-1637),  the  other 
leading  dramatist  of  the  Golden  Ags,  stands  out 
in  striking  contrast  to  Shakespeare.  Jonson'a 
was  a  mightf  intellect,  but  void  el^Msioo.  His 
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chief  success  was  in  comedy,  his  best  works 
being  Every  Man  in  Bis  Hvmow  (1S96),  The 
Alcl^mist,  The  Silent  Woman,  and  Volpone  the 
/"oaf— the  finest  play  he  ever  wrote.  His  trage- 
dies are  Bejantu  and  Catiline.  Jonson's  masques 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  against  the 
inutnnative  school.  Th^  are  material  and  not 
spiritual,  and  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  not 
to  the  heart,  thus  sounding  the  first  notes  of 
the  decadence  of  the  drama.  As  a  lyrist  he 
excelled,  and  such  aonga  as  **I>rink  to  me  only 
with  thine  eyes"  led  the  way  for  such  as  Her* 
rick.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  "twin  stars," 
who  ruled  the  drama  after  Shakespeare  and 
Jonscm  had  quit  the  stage,  are  striking  examples 
of  Uie  creauvenesB  of  the  tinm.  Of  their  62 
collaborated  plays  the  best  known  are  The  Two 
Jloble  Kinsmen  (in  which  the  band  of  Shake- 
speare is  evident).  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  and 
Philaater.  "Beaumont,"  as  Lowell  has  it,  "con- 
tributed the  artistic  judgment  and  Fletcher  the 
fine  frenzy."  Their  plays,  though  brilliant, 
bore  no  message,  and  pandered  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  a  declining  age.  That  lovely  pastoral, 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  is  by  Fletcher  alone, 
and  anticipates  the  Oomiu  of  Milton.  The 
Elizabethan  age  produced  many  distinguished 
dramatists  whose  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliance  of  the  masters.  The  four  most  im- 
portant writers  in  the  earlier  years  are  Feele, 
Greene,  Kyd,  and  Marlowe.  Marlowe  (1564- 
1593)  was  the  greatest  of  these,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  created  the  Ei^lish  tragic  drama, 
laying  the  comer  stone  for  the  temple  of  Shake- 
speare. He  wrote  Doctor  Fausttts  and  Edward 
//.,  and  is  the  author  of  that  beautiful  lyric, 
"Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love."  Other 
oontanporaries  of  Shakespeare  are  Middleton, 
Harsden,  Chapman,  Heywood,  and  Dekker, 
whilst  belcmging  more  exclusively  to  the  reign 
of  James  are  Webster,  Ford,  and  Massinger. 
The  literary  fame  of  the  ill-fated  Raleigh 
(1552-1618)  rests  not  so  much  on  hiB  poems  as 
on  his  History  of  the  World,  written  during  his 
13  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  This 
work  ahowB  an  English  historian  for  the  first 
time  looking  beyond  the  British  Isles. 

The  SenaiBsance  left  its  influence  on  English 
prose.  On  the  borderland  between  the  old  style 
and  the  new— ^wtween  the  strong,  rugged  writ- 
ings of  Tyndale  and  Latimer  and  the  smoother 
periods  of  the  later  stylists  —  Raleigh  and 
Hooker  are  the  two  chief  figures.  Hooker's 
Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  moral  and  political  science.  The  era  of 
modern  prose  is  ushered  in  by  one  predominant 
namfr— Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626).  Unlike  the 
writers  of  the  Senaissance,  who  Vrote  only  for 
the  present,  Bacon  wrote  for  the  future.  His 
one  desire  was  immortal  fame;  "a  cosmopolitan 
philosopher  writing  for  all  ages  and  all  nations." 
To  this  end  he  wrote  prin'^ipally  in  Latin,  and 
even  his  English  works  he  translated  into  Latin, 
"the  universal  language';  for  he  had  no  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  the  English  tongue.  Of 
his  Latin  writings  only  the  Novum  Organum 
is  of  present  importance  (and  this  mainlv  aca- 
demic) ;  but  his  English  works,  especially  the 
Essays  and  The  Advanoement  of  Learning,  are 
read  wherever  the  English  language  is  known. 
The  word  "essay"  was  borrowed  from  Montaigne, 
and  Baoon  meant  hy  it  an  attempt  to  record  in 


compressed  form  his  "dispersed  meditations." 
He  was  not  an  investigating  scientist,  but  a 
seer  and  idealist  pointing  the  way.  In  the 
words  of  Macaulay,  "he  moved  the  intellects 
which  have  mov^  the  world."  Bacon  was 
Btrangely  lacking  in  passion.  The  cold  rhetoric 
of  his  Essay  on  Love  compared  with  the  impaa- 
Bioned  eloquence  in  Shakeepeare's  plays,  reveals 
a  striking  contrast  between  these  two  vast 
intellects. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  age  was  the 
production  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
in  English  (1604).  The  King  James  Version — 
the  greatest  prose  masterpiece  of  any  age  or  lan- 
guage— ^fixes  the  standard  of  English  prose  for 
all  time.  Ko  book  in  the  history  of  tne  world 
has  had  so  great  an  inflvence  on  life  and  letters. 
The  Bible  is  the  epic  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
and  is  woven  into  all  that  is  noblest  in  our 
literature. 

IV.  The  Age  of  Hilton  and  Dryden 
(1625-1700).  —  Milton  ( 1608-1674 } ,  though 
born  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  really  an  Eliza- 
bethan, fired  with  the  poetic  zeal  of  the  age 
just  closed.  The  first  30  years  of  his  life  were 
productive  of  many  fine  lyrics,  and  amongst 
them  those  five  immortal  poems,  L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Arcades,  Comus, — the  last  and  great- 
est of  English  masques, — and  Lycidas,  in  which 
shone  the  final  rays  of  Elizabethan  inspiration. 
For  the  next  20  years  Milton  laid  aside  the 
lyre,  and  hurled  hia  fierce  invective  against  the 
foes  of  the  Commonwealth.  Style  was  cast  to 
the  winds  in  the  bitter  fight  for  liberty;  and, 
except  his  Areopagitica  and  the  Letter  to  Hart- 
lib,  none  of  these  prose  writings  command  notice 
as  literature.  From  1660  to  his  death,  Milton, 
blind  and  outlawed,  turned  once  more  to  his  wt. 
Then  grew  that  sublime,  imperishable  e^c. 
Paradise  Last,  magnificent  in  its  conception,  in- 
tensity, and  unworldlinesB.  This  inspired  poem, 
reflecting  the  loneliness  of  him  "whose  soul  was 
like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  stands  in  our 
literature  like  some  stately  cathedral  upon  a 
heaven-rapt  mount.  Two  other  poems  followed: 
Paradise  Regained  and  SamMn  Agonistes,  but 
both  these  fall  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his 
masterpiece.  Milton  Is  tbe  greatest  English  poet 
save  Shakespeare,  and  his  strong  personality  is 
stamped  on  every  line. 

Of  the  many  writers  of  this  period,  though 
dwarfed  into  insigniflcance  by  the  side  of  Mil- 
ton, may  be  mentioned  those  five  religious  poets 
of  the  "Caroline"  period :  Crashaw,  Herbert, 
Vaughan,  Wither,  and  Quarles,  and  the  last  of 
the  lyric  writers — Robert  Herrick.  Then  there 
is  Jeremy  Taylor,  "the  Shakespeare  of  the  pul- 
pit"; Hobbes,  author  of  that  philosophic  treat- 
ise, the  Leviathan;  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
wrote  Beligio  Medici.  These  are  the  three  lead- 
ing prose  writers.  In  1678  Bunyan  published 
his  famous  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  book  which 
draws  its  power  almost  entirely  from  the  Bible, 
and  which  inspired  a  plenteous  crop  of  religiout 
allc^rical  works. 

With  the  Restoration  the  old  ideals  were 
sw«>t  away;  "the  age  of  prose  and  reason,"  of 
artifidality  and  hypercriticism,  was  entered 
upon.  Prose  began  to  take  the  place  of  poetry; 
whilst  poetry  no  longer  voiced  the  emotions, 
but  lent  itsdf  to  satire  and  the  play  of  intellect. 
A  new  interest  in  individual  life  gave  birUi  to 
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numerous  bif^aphies.  The  new  achool  began 
with  the  Doems  of  Waller,  Oenham,  and  Cowlqr, 
the  immMiate  precursors  of  that  literary  auto- 
crat, whose  iron  rules  cramped  Eogliali  poetry 
for  over  100  years, — John  Dryden. 

Dryden  (1631-1700)  was  the  first  leader  of  the 
new  critical  and  didactic  school.  His  first  noted 
poem,  the  AnnM  MirahHia,  appeared  in  1607, 
but  not  till  he  was  50  years  of  age  did  he  pro- 
duce that  foremost  of  English  satires,  Abaalom 
and  Achitophel.  This  was  the  first  great  ex- 
ample of  political  verse,  which  grew  so  fieroe 
and  personal  in  the  hands  of  Pope.  It  was  a 
gallery  of  ruthless  portraits,  and  was  followed 
in  1682  by  the  Medal,  a  diatribe  against  Shaftes- 
bury. The  Hind  and  Panther  (1087)  is  a  re- 
ligious satire  aimed  at  the  foes  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  the 
Bong  for  St.  Cecilia'a  Day,  and  10  years  later, 
for  the  same  occasion,  he  wrote  that  beautiful 
ode,  Alexander's  Feaat,  or  the  Potcer  of  Music, 
This  Macaulay  deems  "his  greatest  work." 
First  in  poetry,  so  was  he  also  first  in  prose. 
In  his  essays  On  the  Hiatoriaal  Poem,  on  Seroio 
Playa,  and  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  we  catch  the 
first  notes  of  modern  literary  criticism.  Dryden 
wTote  several  plays,  but  few  survived  his  life. 
His  beat  known  are  his  tragedies,  the  Indian 
Queen,  AH  for  Love,  and  Don  Sebastian,  and  his 
comedy,  the  Spanish  Friar.  It  is  in  bis  satires, 
tran^ations,  all^ries,  and  prologues  that  his 
fame  will  abide.  His  mastery  over  heroics  is 
iinequaled.  His  poetry  is  not  of  the  highest 
kind;  but  in  the  sweep  and  variety  of  versifica- 
tion, in  argument,  in  satire,  in  fiery  spontaneity, 
and  in  declamatory  splendor,  Dryaen  Btanos 
supreme  and  unapproached. 

The  philosopher,  John  Locke  (1632-1704), 
belongs  to  this  period.  His  celebrated  Essay 
Concerning  the  Human  UnderstaTiding  consti- 
tutes him  the  founder  of  the  analytical  philoa- 
op^  of  mind. 

V.  From  Pope  to  Johnson  (1700-1784). — 
On  the  death  of  Dryden,  literature  was  in  a 
state  of  stagnation.  The  comic  drama,  repre- 
sented by  Congreve,  Gibber,  Vanbrugh,  and  Far- 
quhar,  atone  showed  signs  of  vitality.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  English  literature, 

Soetry  became  wholly  subordinated  to  prose. 
Tot  that  verse  was  inactive;  elegiac,  didactic, 
and  occasional  poems  poured  forth  in  plenty; 
but  the  divine  afflatus  was  gone,  and  poetry, 
dethroned  from  its  high  estate,  became  the  wan* 
ton  of  the  imagination.  Literature  was  the  in- 
strument of  party  strife  and  unbridled  slander. 
With  the  triumph  of  prose,  the  critic  came  into 
prominence;  and,  influenced  by  French  writers 
of  the  period,  introduced  into  England  the 
Aristotelian  criticism  of  imaginative  literature. 
The  eHect  on  prose  was  healthy.  Elegance,  per- 
spicuity, and  brevity  adorn  the  prose  of  the 
"Augustan  Age"  (a  time-honored  misnomer) ; 
a  finished  style  was  achieved  by  the  leading 
writers,  and  prose  became  a  worthy  vehicle  for 
the  worthiest  thoughts. 

During  this  whole  period  no  "great"  poet 
arose  to  claim  the  mantle  of  the  Elizabethan 
sii^rs.  Pope  (1688-1744)  stands  first  among 
his  contemporaries.  As  a  metrical  artist  he  is 
unrivaled,  and,  until  the  rise  of  Wordsworth, 
his  verne  set  the  fashion  for  two  generations. 
His  Essay  on  Criticism  appeared  in  1711.  The 
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next  year  gave  us  the  Rape  of  th0  Lock,  a  maa- 
terpiece  of  most  exquisite  beauty.  The  writinga 
of  the  great  French  satirist,  Boileau,  the  "Lair 

fiver  of  Parnassus,"  had  be«t  closely  studied  In' 
ope  and  his  school ;  hut  the  Bape  of  the  Lode 
marks  the  turning  point  of  English  deference  to 
French  ideals,  and  henceforward  England  gives 
models  to  the  world  at  large.  Pope  was  imi- 
tated in  every  country  in  Europe,  wnile  in  Eng- 
land for  30  years  he  may  be  said  to  have  repre- 
sented the  poetry  of  his  time,  unchallenged  and 
supreme.  His  Dundad  was  issued  in  1728,  and 
shortly  afterward  appeared  his  celebrated  fsaay 
on  Man.  This  poem  of  Uie  English  classical 
school,  though  weak  in  philosophy,  has  enri^ed 
our  daily  speech  by  countless  lines  and  phrases. 
"Dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jingle,"  as  Cowper 
somewhere  speaks  of  it,  adds  sparkle  to  these 
early  years.  Gayt  now  best  remembered  by  his 
Fables,  contributed  between  1713  and  1726  a 
sprightly  fiow  of  songs,  epistles,  and  short  pas- 
torals. The  first  reaction  against  the  dictator- 
ship, begun  by  Dryden  and  continued  by  Pope, 
was  made  by  Thomson,  who  is  the  true  pioneer 
of  the  whole  romantic  movement  which  culmi- 
nated in  Wordsworth.  Thomson's  Seasons  in- 
augurated a  new  intellectual  era.  After  writing 
two  or  three  tragedies,  the  chief  of  which  ia 
Sophonisba,  1730,  he  produced  the  Castle  of 
Indolence,  1748,  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza.  His  masque,  Alfred,  1760,  is  noteworthy 
as  contuning  the  British  national  song  of  Rtue 
Britannia.  To  mention  Thomas  Gray  is  to  at 
once  recall  his  Elegy  Written  m  a  Country 
Churchyard,  which  Wolfe  declared  he  would 
rather  have  written  than  take  Quebec.  Thia 
exquisite  poem,  and  the  Odes  which  every  school- 
boy knows,  now  rank  with  the  classics  of  our 
language.  Gray's  influence  on  Europe  was  de- 
layed but  certain,  and  in  the  Elegy  both  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Lamartine  found  inspiration. 
William  Collins,  whose  Ode  to  Evening  must  be 
numbered  with  the  best  lyrics  of  the  centniy, 
was,  like  Gray  and  Thomson,  a  herald  of  a  fairer 
dawn.  Goldsmith  disdained  these  innovations, 
and  reverted  to  the  old  didactic  couplets  of  Pope. 
The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village  are  per- 
fect examples  of  the  descriptive  poem  in  heroics. 
His  verse  has  infinite  grace  and  charm,  but 
marks  no  forward  step  in  the  art  of  poetry. 
Goldsmith's  best  known  comedies  are  The  Qood 
\atur'd  Man  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  great  comedies  of  the  world. 
His  Vicor  of  Wakefield  will  live  as  long  as  the 
English  tongue.  Turning  once  more  to  the 
prose  writers,  Defoe  in  1719  gave  us  the  first 
great  English  novel,  Robinson  Crusoe,  written 
at  the  a$<e  of  58.  The  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745),  born  in  Dublin  of 
English  parents.  He  was  the  greatest  satirist 
of  the  age,  and  wielded  a  vast  influence  over  the 
essayists  ivd  prose  writers  of  the  period.  Swift 
created  a  school  of  rhetorical  diatribe  on  its 
better  side.  His  prose  is  characterized  by  great 
originality,  simplicity,  mordant  wit,  and  savage 
satire.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the  Battle  of  the 
Books,  and  that  sinister  but  inimitable  master- 
piece, Qulliver*a  Travels,  are  his  best  known 
works. 

Bishop  Berkel^,  the  grMtest  English  thinker 
between  Locke  an4  Hume  and  a  pure  metaphy- 
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sician  of  the  foremost  rank,  clothed  his  philos* 
ophj  in  prose  of  claasic  beauty.  His  famous 
dialogue  of  Hylaa  and  Philonout  was  published 
in  that  celebrated  year,  1713,  when  Pope,  Swift, 
Addison,  Steele,  were  all  at  the  sunimit  of  their 

rawer  and  fame.  One  of  the  landmarkg  in  the 
istory  of  literature  is  the  date,  April  12,  1700, 
when  Steele  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Tatler.  This,  though  not  the  first  English  news- 
paper, marked  the  creation  of  modern  journal- 
ism. Addison,  joined  forces  with  Steele,  and  on 
March  1,  1711  (two  months  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Tatler),  the  Speotator  appeared,  only  to 
die  an  early  death  at  the  close  of  1712.  But 
during  this  short  time  the  periodical  essay  was 
created.  Steele  began  it  and  contributed  1S8 
out  of  the  271  numbers  of  the  Tatler;  42  were  by 
Addison,  36  by  both  conjointly,  and  3  by  John 
Hughes  (1G77-1720),  a  minor  writer,  author  of 
The  Siege  of  Damascus.  But  in  the  Spectator 
the  polished  pen  of  Addison  took  the  lead.  Of 
the  555  numbers,  Addison  wrote  274,  Steele  236, 
Hughes  19,  and  Pope  1  (The  Meagiah).  Addi- 
son was  a  great  master  of  style,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  English  prose  authors  to  aim  delib- 
erately at  beauty  of  execution  and  purity  of 
language.  In  this  way  his  style  is  often  superior 
to  his  matter.  His  share  in  perfecting  our 
prose,  and  spreading  culture  amongst  the  middle 
classes-  of  his  time,  was  very  considerable. 
Recent  biographers  incline  to  do  greater  justice 
to  Steele  at  the  expense  of  Addison;  but  these 
Illustrious  colleagues  were  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  each  other,  and  we  may  love  them  both. 
In  the  49th  Tatler  occurs  that  famous  phrase 
of  Steele's,  where,  speaking  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  he  says  that  "to  lore  her  is  a  liberal 
education." 

The  period  was  rich  in  letter-writers.  Wal- 
pole,  Gray,  and  Chesterfield  excelled  all  their 
conbemporaries  in  this  department  of  letters. 
The  name  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
(1689-1762)  must  be  added;  but  her  keen  wit 
and  breadth  of  view  are  too  often  marred  by 
the  freedom  of  her  language.  With  the  decay 
of  the  drama,  and  the  need  for  new  intellectual 
amusement,  came  the  conception  of  the  modern 
novel.  In  1740 — a  memorable  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature — Pichardson,  the  first  great 
novelist,  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  Pamela. 
Eight  years  later  appeared  his  Clarissa,  which 
created  a  great  sensation  both  in  England  and 
France.  Rousseau  frankly  copied  it,  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  has  called  it  the  best  novel  in  the 
world.  The  Biatory  of  Sir  Charles  Orandison 
was  published  in  1754.  Other  great  novelists 
made  bids  for  fame.  Fielding,  the  greatest  of 
them  alt,  produced  his  Joseph  Andrews  (1742), 
Jonathan  Wild  (1743),  Amnlia  (1751);  but  it 
was  in  Tom  Jones  (1749),  his  masterpiece,  that 
for  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  por- 
tray the  life  of  a  normal  person.  Sterne  nas 
left  us  two  incomparable  woHcs:  Tristram 
Bhandy  and  a  Bentimental  Journey,  unrivaled 
in  style,  originality,  and  pathos.  Smollett,  in- 
ferior to  the  three  great  novelists,  has  given  us 
three  books  worthy  of  not^":  Rodrrick  Random, 
confessedly  modeled  on  Oil  Bias,  Peregrine 
Pickle,  and  Humphrey  Clinker.  The  type  of  the 
first  English  novels  remained  for  over  half  a 
century  the  sole  model  for  continental  fiction. 

Mewiwhile  a  new  dictator  hud  arisen  to  wield 


the  scepter  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Samuel  John- 
son (1708-1784),  though  not  the  greatest  writer, 
is  the  most  colossal  figure  in  English  literature; 
a  man  of  wholesome  humor  and  fearlessness, 
majestic  in  intellect  and  noble  of  heart,  Johnson 
was  the  center  of  the  literary  life  of  his  day. 
He  tried  his  skill  at  every  kind  of  composition — 
poetry :  he  wrote  London  and  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes;  the  drama:  Irene  is  hie  one 
attempt;  periodical  essays:  he  contributed  to 
the  Rambler  (1750-1752)  and  afterward  to  the 
Idler.  In  1755  appeared  the  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  a  monument  of  industry  and 
scholarship.  His  famous  letter  to  Chesterfield 
struck  the  final  blow  at  patrons^,  and  made 
Johnson  the  first  literary  man  to  find  in  the 
public  the  only  paymaster.  His  Rasselas  intro- 
duced the  didactic  novel.  The  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets  is  his  magnum  opus,  and  lifU 
biography  into  a  loftier  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. This  brilliant  though  inaccurate  work 
brings  the  criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a  close. 

This  was  the  age  of  the  historians  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  the  founders  of  a  school 
of  history  of  purely  English  growth.  History 
now  became  a  branch  of  creative  literature,  no 
longer  to  be  classed  with  the  "good  old  prattle" 
of  the  chronicles  of  Bishop  Burnet.  Hume 
(1711-1776),  the  philosopher  and  the  greatest 
utilitarian  of  the  age,  fed  the  way  with  his 
History  of  England  from  the  union  to  his  own 
time.  The  work  was  a  new  departure,  but, 
though  brilliant  and  lucid  in  style,  it  lacked  the 
thoroughness  of  the  later  historians,  and  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  authoritative.  Hume's  suc- 
cess inspired  Robertson  (1721-1793),  who  wrote 
a  History  of  Scotland,  a  History  of  America 
(1777),  and  a  Disquisition  on  Attcient  India. 
His  style  is  colorless  and  lacks  the  graces  of  his 
predecessors,  but  the  success  of  his  books  was 
phenomenal.  But  a  greater  than  either  of  these 
now  appeared,  a  brilliant  exponent  of  modern 
historical  research — Edward  Gibbon  (1739- 
1794).  That  stupendous  work,  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  Freeman 
regards  as  "the  grandest  of  all  historical  de- 
signs," was  launched  in  1776  and  completed  in 
1788.  Gibbon's  style  is  one  of  ornate  splendor, 
and  his  treatment  is  broad  and  accurate.  His 
work  is  raised  on  such  solid  foundations  that  it 
can  never  become  obsolete  or  unnecessary.  In 
the  words  of  the  historian  Freeman:  "Whatever 
else  is  read.  Gibbon  must  be  read,  too." 

One  or  two  more  names  call  for  attention 
during  this  period:  Edward  Young  (1683-1765), 
whose  reputation  as  a  poet  rests  almost  entirely 
on  his  liight  Thoughts,  a  work  which  inspired 
many  imitators  both  in  England  and  Germany; 
Adam  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  polit- 
ical economy,  whose  Wealth  of  Kationa  was  pub- 
lished in  1776;  Sir  William  Blackstone,  wtinsc 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  appeared 
from  1705  to  1768 ;  and  Joseph  Butler,  the  author 
of  the  famous  Analogy  of  Religion,  1736. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  this  era  is  that 
literature  is  no  longer  the  preserve  of  a  leisured 
clique,  but  becomes  the  privilege  of  the  multi- 
tude. Culture  Rpreads  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
metropolis,  and  for  the  first  time  English  litera- 
ture, breaking  away  from  its  long  insularity, 
forms  the  tftste  of  cultured  Europe.^^  . 
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VI.  The  of  WordHworth  and  Byron 
(1784^1837). — Poetry  once  more  came  suddenly 
to  the  front  and  threw  off  the  fetters  of  an 
uncompromising  classicism.  The  revival  of 
romanticism  shadowed  forth  hy  Collins,  Gray, 
and  Thomson  set  free  the  spirit  of  true  poetry. 
Men's  ideals  were  ennobled  and  broadened;  do 
longer  vas  poetry  treated  as  an  exact  science 
Told  of  all  passion,  ima^nation,  and  feeling, 
but  it  again  rang  true  witb  the  melody  and 
fervor  of  the  soul.  The  vast  political  upheaval 
on  the  continent,  and  the  wide  acceptance  of 
revolutionai?  teachings,  left  their  mark  on  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Romanticism  swept  over 
Europe  like  an  overwhelming  wave.  The  voice 
of  Rousseau  rang  out  like  a  prophet;  the  one- 
ness of  man  and  nature  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
underlying  law  of  Love  was  revealed.  The  har- 
monies between  man  and  external  nature,  which 
Rousseau  hadperceived,  were  widened  and  spir- 
itualized by  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Coleridge. 
The  Romantic  poet  rekindled  the  "naturalness" 
of  the  past  and  combined  it  with  the  art  of  the 
present,  standing  toward  his  brother  man  as  a 
seer  and  interpreter  of  life  and  nature.  Cling- 
ing to  the  old  traditions,  but  voicing  the  new 
ideaU>  Cowper  is  the  leading  poet  of  the  transi- 
tion. The  unity  of  the  race  first  found  expres- 
sion in  his  verse.  His  greatest  work  is  the 
Task,  1785,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  modern 
English  literature.  His  Table  Talk,  and  the 
well-known  ballad,  John  Gilpin,  are  his  best 
known  works.  Crabbe  and  Blake  in  England 
and  Burns  in  Scotland,  each  in  his  own  way, 
promoted  the  new  ideals.  Burns  (1759-1796), 
the  poet  of  passion  and  spontaneity,  has  left  us 
some  immortal  ballads — glimpses  of  his  wasted 
genius.  Bums  gives  expression  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  love  lives  blithely  in  his 
songs.  He  is  the  national  poet  of  Scotland,  and 
as  a  writer  of  Scottish  verse  he  holds  the  fore- 
most place. 

The  false  canons  of  the  rhetorical  school  wei'e 
finally  broken  down  by  Wordsworth  (1770- 
1850 ) ,  who,  in  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "was  the 
high  priest  of  a  worship  in  which  Nature  was 
the  idol."  Both  in  Nature  and  in  man  Words- 
worth perceived  the  "hiding  places  of  infinite 
powers."  He  was  a  true  Son  of  the  human  race, 
and  voiced  its  inmost  needs  and  strivings.  He 
is  a  poet  of  childhood,  for  in  the  child  the  bond 
with  nature  is  more  perfect.  "The  Child  is 
father  of  the  Man,"  and  the  instinctive  com- 
munion with  nature  should  not  be  outgrown 
with  childhood.  Coleridge  placed  Wordsworth 
"nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed 
and  his  own."  Though  he  tias  not  the  vastness 
ol  Shakespeare  nor  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  no 
poet  since  the  Elizabethan  era  has  added  so 
much  to  the  lasting  wealth  of  English  verse. 
He  has  sounded  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  gives 
us  strength,  purpose,  and  peace.  His  philosophy 
is  outlined  in  that  noble  poem.  Ode  on  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood.  This  is  one  of  the  few  great  odes  of 
English  literature,  and  would  alone  place  Words- 
worth among  our  greatest  poets. 

The  fame  of  Coleridge  (1772-1834)  rests  on 
his  poems  rather  than  on  his  prose.  The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  Chrittahel  are 
matchless  specimens  ol  poetic  realism.  Like  hie 


friend  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  was  a  prophet  of 
nature  inspired  by  the  impulses  of  the  tjmes. 
The  weird,  the  supernatural,  and  tumultuous  he 
interpreted  with  power  and  subtle  insight.  As 
a  metaphysician  he  is  a  spent  influence,  but  as 
a  great  poet  his  fame  is  undiminished.  The 
friend  of  these  two  master  poets,  Robert  Southey, 
can  hardly  claim  rank  as  a  writer  of  verse, 
though  pulsing  with  the  true  poetic  instinct. 
Southey's  fame  must  rest  on  his  Life  of  Netaon 
and  Life  of  Wesley.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
most  .  perfect  biographies,  on  a  small  scale, 
known  to  modern  literature.  Scotland  produced 
one  more  lyrist,  Thomas  Campbell,  whose  name 
will  be  preserved  by  such  poems  as  Ye  Mariners 
of  England,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  and  Hohen- 
linden.  Though  no  admirer  of  the  Lake  Poets, 
he  was  a  romanticist,  and  a  sturdy  ally  in  the 
fight  aj^inst  didactic  claasiciam.  Even  Samuel 
Rogers,  whose  Pleasures  of  Memory  appeared 
in  1792,  felt  called  upon  to  swell  the  growing 
choir  when  the  romantic  movement  was  at  its 
height.  His  Italy  was  written  in  1822,  but 
though  containing  some  fine  phrases,  can  hardly 
rank  as  poetry.  A  melodious  singer  of  this 
epoch,  and  one  to  whom  modem  criticism  is  per- 
haps unjust,  is  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  lyrist. 
Moore  wrote  a  number  of  songs  and  ballads,  but 
his  most  ambitious  work  Is  Lalla  Bookh,  for 
which  Longmans  paid  him  3,000  guineas. 
Romanticism  was  further  popularized  by  the 
great  "Wizard  of  the  North,"  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1771-1832),  whose  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  in 
1805  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe. 
Marmion  followed  in  1808,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  in  1810,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
in  I8I5,  besides  other  epical  narratives  which 
were  less  successful.  As  Wordsworth  phrased 
it,  Scott  was  "the  whole  world's  darling'*; 
but  when  Byron  sprang  into  universal  fame, 
Scott  laid  aside  the  harp  to  join  in  the  praises 
of  the  greater  poet.  But  the  love  of  ancient 
chivalry  welled  up  within  him,  and  found  expres- 
sion in  the  world-famed  series  of  Waverley 
"Novels.  Waverley,  his  first  novel,  was  published 
in  1814;  and  his  last.  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
and  Castle  Dangerous,  in  1831.  History  lives 
in  the  deathless  pages  of  these  novels.  His 
greatest  results  are  wrought  by  the  simplest 
means,  and  in  this  consummate  mastery  over 
hia  art  Scott  is  excelled  only  by  Shakespeare, 
and  rivaled  only  by  Goethe.  His  poetry  is  rich 
in  color,  and  owes  its  force  to  its  simplicity  and 
vividness  of  phrase.  But  beneath  this  power 
of  description  and  stirring  narrative  there  are 
no  depths  that  call  to  our  deepest  nature;  there 
are  no  heights  which  bid  our  souls  to  soar.  The 
age  needed  poetry  throbbing  with  the  passions 
and  promises  of  the  present.  An  unintelligible 
world  hungered  for  a  voice  to  express  its  hopes, 
its  bitterness,  and  its  ra^;  and  turned  with 
eagerness  to  the  wild,  unbridled  verse  of  Byron. 
The  pent-up  spirits  of  the  revolutionary  era  at 
last  found  an  outlet,  and  England  fell  at  the 
poet's  feet  dazzled  by  his  brilliance  and  his  dar- 
ing. On  the  publication  of  Childe  Bar-old's  Pit' 
grimage 'Qycou  (1788-1824)  "awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous."  His  popularity 
was  increased  by  the  Oiaour  and  the  Bride  of 
Ahydos,  1813,  and  the  Corsair  and  Lara,  1814; 
"and  at  twenty-four,"  writes  Macaulay,  "Byron 
found  himself  on  the  hi^est  pinnacle  of  literary 
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fam^  with  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  distinguished  writers  at  his  feet." 
A  reaction  was  caused  by  his  domestic  delin- 
quencies, and  Byron  left  England,  in  April, 
1816,  never  to  r^urn.  In  temperament  he  was 
reactionary,  but,  as  he  was  the  hero  of  his"  own 
poems,  he  was  a  Romantic  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  VtMon  of  Judgment,  Beppo,  and  Don  Juan 
belong  to  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  Don 
Juan  is  considered  hia  masterpiece,  and  reveals 
to  perfection  his  many-Bided  power.  In  the 
words  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  (October,  1871), 
"it  forms  the  copestone  of  Byron's  fame."  Byron 
must  be  numbered  with  the  greatest  English 
poeta.  Modem  criticism  decries  his  art  and  his 
faulty  meters ;  but  he  wae  a  writer  of  force  and 

Sassion,  hurling  his  riotous  numbers  in  proud 
efiance  of  all  convention.  Though  not  an 
original  thinker,  he  imbibed  the  ideas  of  his 
age,  and  flung  them  wide  in  storm-swept  verse. 
His  poetry  never  reaches  the  sublime,  and  its 
influence  on  English  verse  is  inappreciable. 
Prose  writers,  like  Bulwer,  it  directly  inspired; 
whilst  on  the  continent,  a  legion  of  poets  were 
fired  by  its  spirit.  The  revival  of  Polish  and 
Russian  literature  is  due  to  Byron's  influence, 
and  the  romantic  writers  of  France  worshiped 
at  the  altar  of  his  genius. 

Unlike  Byron,  Shelley  (1792-1822)  was  a  poet 
of  supreme  imaginative  power.  Like  bis  own 
skylark  he  soared  in  the  boundless  realms  of 
imagination,  filling  the  heavens  with  the  glory 
of  his  song.  His  nne  lyrical  drama,  Prometheus 
Unbound,  portrays  a  regenerated  universe  when 
the  love  in  man  and  nature  shall  be  all  in  all, 
and  stands  alone  in  modern  poetry  for  the 
splendor  of  its  conception  and  the  beauty  of  its 
form.  Who  will  forget  his  Adonaia  or  the 
charm  of  his  matchless  lyrics  t  The  Ode  to  a 
Bkylarh  is  the  most  perfect  lyric  of  modern 
literature.  As  a  prose-writer,  too,  Shelley  holds 
a  distinguished  place.  The  sadness  of  his  music 
slowly  died,  and  the  love  he  sang  lifted  his  soul 
to  the  Fount  of  Love;  until  near  his  untimely 
death  we  find  him  writing  an  essay  in  praise 
of  the  Christ  he  once  had  despised. 

The  close  of  the  revolutionary  movement  is 
marked  by  Keats  (1795-1821),  who,  unmoved 
by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  sought  inspiration  from 
Spenser  and  the  minor  poems  of  Shakespeare. 
His  Endymion  and  Hyperion  are  exquisite 
poems,  rich  in  promise.  His  every  ode  is  "a 
thing  of  beauty."  The  influence  of  Keats  on 
English  poetry  has  been  considerable.  He  was 
the  unconscious  founder  of  the  school  of  ornate 
and  artistic  poetry,  which  holds  that  art  exists 
only  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  beauty  and 
loveliness  alone  are  worthy  to  be  worshiped. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  Leigh  Hunt  (1784- 
1850),  a  graceful  poet  and  an  essayist  of  the 
Spectator  school;  Walter  Savage  Landor  {1775- 
1864),  beat  known  for  his  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions of  OreeJca  and  Romatia,  and  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  as  well  as  some  dainty  "occasional 
pieces";  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  (1793-1835), 
whose  poetry  was  long  deservedly  popular;  and 
James  Montgomery  (1771-1854),  author  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Pelican  Island,  and  other  poems. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  prose  writers,  the 
^hteentn  cratnry  dosed  with  the  brilliant  ora- 
tions, the  trenchant  and  melodious  prose  of 
Edmnnd  Burke  (1729-1797).   Hia  most  power- 


ful works  are  the  Reflectiona  on  (ke  French  Reto- 
lution,  1790,  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  had  attacked  him  for  taking  a 
pension),  1795,  and  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  1796.  His  famous  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  belongs  to  the  days  of  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith.  The  close  of  the  century  gave 
us  the  inimitable  Life  of  Johnson,  Boswell, 
and  henceforward  biographies  came  into  great 
prominence.  We  must  pass  over  the  "School 
of  Terror,"  founded  by  Mrs.  Radclifife,  M.  G. 
Ijewis,  Beckford,  and  William  Godwin,  in  whose 
romances  fear  was  the  dominant  passion;  Miss 
Burney,  a  social  satirist,  whose  Wanderer  was 
produced  simultaneously  with  Waverley,  1814; 
and  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  delightful  sketches 
of  Irish  life  and  manners  charmed  the  readers 
of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  But  the 
name  of  Jane  Austen  (177S-1817)  bids  va  pause. 
Amongst  the  creators  of  literature  Jane  Austen 
takes  a  foremost  place-  Her  six  immortal 
novels,  the  best  of  which  is  perhaps  Pride  and 
Prejudice  (the  MS.  of  which  went  a-begging  for 
nearly  20  years),  were  issued  between  1811  and 
1818.  She  wrote  "with  an  exquisite  touch 
which  renders  commonplace  things  and  charac- 
ters interesting  from  truth  of  description  and 
sentiment";  and  in  her  own  prorince  she  has 
never  been  surpassed.  Her  influence  on  English 
fiction  was  wholesome  and  lasting.  This  is  the 
age,  ixx),  of  Hallam,  Mill,  and  Mitford,  the  his- 
torians ;  of  Paley,  Hall,  and  Chalmers,  the  theo> 
logians;  of  Hazlitt,  Broughton,  Jeffrey,  and 
Sydney  Smith,  the  most  celebrated  of  that  bril- 
liant coterie  which  gathered  round  the  newly- 
founded  critical  organs — the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviews.  William  Giflford  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  1808  to  1824.  His 
most  celebrated  successor  was  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
whose  biographies  of  Scott,  Bums,  and  Napoleon 
are  well  known.  The  London  Magazine  came 
out  in  1820,  and  in  its  pages  first  appeared 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  De  Quincey's  Opium 
Eater,  and,  later,  Carlyle'a  Life  and  Writings  of 
Schiller.  De  Quincey  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant writers  of  modem  prose,  a  dreamer  of 
exquisite  dreams,  though  too  rarely  is  the  sub- 
Bttuice  worthy  of  the  style  which  enshrines  it. 
Autobiography  impassioned,  psychological, 
minute — was  made  by  him  a  fertile  branch  of 
literature.  The  death  of  Byron  was  followed  by 
a  host  of  writers  of  "fashionable"  novels,  chief 
amongst  whom  were  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer 
(afterwards  Lord  Lytton)  and  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli. Bulwer's  Pelham  (1828)  and  Disraeli's 
Vivian  Orey  (1826)  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
"Dandy  School"  of  fiction.  A  new  era  in  criti- 
cism was  begun  in  1825  when  Macaulay  con- 
tributed his  essay  on  Milton  to  the  Edinburgh 
Bevieu}.  This  was  the  first  of  those  famous 
essays,  which  now  are  "known  to  every  school- 
boy," and  which  have  done  so  much  to  raise  the 
level  of  cultivation.  Such  was  literature  when 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne. 

VH.  The  Modem  Era  (1837-1909).— In 
the  lull  which  followed  the  outburst  of  the 
Byronic  period,  the  voice  of  Carlyle  thundered 
a  newer  message  to  a  generation  not  ready  to 
receive  it.  Hia  French  Revolution  burst  upon 
the  world  in  1837,  and  the  despised  Sartor 
Resartus  in  the  following  year.  As  an  histo- 
rian he  had  eaired  out  a  new  pat^^ying  bare 
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the  minutest  facta,  aod  probing  into  the  very 
souls  oi  men.  Herein  lies  his  greatness.  The 
"Seer  of  Chelsea,"  rugged  and  stem  like  an 
Alpine  peak,  was  the  greatest  force  in  the  liter- 
ature of  his  day.  Uis  mission  was  to  recon- 
struct, and  Bartor,  his  most  original  and  in 
some  respects  his  greatest  work,  grappled  with 
the  perplexities  of  the  times,  and  offered  a  grim 
solution.  Walt  Whitman  aptly  remarked  that 
the  army  of  British  thought  during  this  period 
with  Carlyle  left  out  "would  be  like  an  army 
with  no  artillery."  His  influence  now  is  well- 
nigh  spent,  but  bis  yma  the  cr^  that  stirred  the 
blood  of  men  like  Auskin.  His  later  style  was 
a  deliberate  creation  by  which  to  thrust  home 
his  gospel.  The  critics  branded  it  as  a  chaos 
of  capitals,  compounds,  and  broken  English ; 
but,  though  Teutonic  in  form  and  in  its  laby- 
rinthian  periods,  it  wsb  well  fitted  to  his  turn  of 
thought.  In  striking  contrast  to  Carlyle, 
though  like  him  in  his  fundamental  conception 
of  history,  is  the  ever-popular  Macaulay.  His 
Hutory  of  England  began  to  appear  in  1S48, 
and  here  his  style  is  seen  at  its  best.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  Hiatwy  has  been  challenged;  but 
Macaulay's  weakness  lay  in  too  often  drawing 
biased  conclusions  from  statements  too  inc(»n- 
plete.  His  philosophic  endowment  was  unequal 
to  the  immensity  of  his  literary  genius.  The 
minstrelsy  of  Macaulay  is  as  welt  known  as 
that  of  Scott.  The  Lay»  of  Ancient  Rome  were 
published  in  1842.  There  is  an  unfading  charm 
in  the  dash  and  swing  of  the  noUe  lines,  the 
dash  of  steel  and  the  lust  of  battle.  From  two 
great  prose  writers  we  now  turn  to  two  great 
poets — Tennyson  and  Browning,  both  true  de- 
scendants of  the  romantic  school,  both  swayed 
in  turn  by  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and 
Keats.  Tennyson's  one  desire  was  to  excel  in 
epic  narrative.  The  Idylls  of  the  King  are 
surpassed  only_  by  Paradise  Loat  as  examples 
of  non-dramatic  blank  verse  in  our  language. 
Tennyson  cannot  equal  the  sublime  stateliness 
of  lltulton,  but  to  no  other  poet  can  the  creator 
of  the  Idylls  be  compared.  His  In  Memoriam 
[  1850) ,  a  series  of  short  poems  woven  together  by 
s  common  sentiment,  contains  the  most  perfect 
representation  of  his  genius,  and  is,  moreover, 
a  complete  expression  of  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
His  noblest  work  is  pervaded  by  the  true  re- 
ligious spirit.  The  Unseen  is  to  him  intensely 
real,  and,  gazing  into  "the  abysmal  deeps  of 
personality,"  he  la  ever  conscious  of  the  great- 
ness and  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  his  ten- 
derness and  reverence  towards  woman  Tennyson 
has  never  been  excelled.  As  a  dramatist,  ex- 
cept in  Beckct  (isas).  he  was  not  successful. 
From  the  death  of  Wordsworth  to  his  own 
dpath,  he  wielded  a  vast  power  over  English 
letters,  and  none  ehalienged  his  supremacy  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  time.  He  lacks  the 
inward  strength  of  Milton,  and  the  consummate 
ease  of  Wordsworth.  It  was  Emerson  who  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  latter  was  the  poet 
of  modern  England,  and  that  "other  writers 
have  to  affect  what  to  him  is  natural." 

We  turn  now  to  a  greater  mind,  though  not 
to  so  great  an  artist — Robert  Browning.  He 
is  the  Carlyle  of  poetry,  and  heeds  not  the 
form  that  bears  his  message.  Strength  to  him 
is  more  than  beauty.  His  style — rugged,  con- 
densed, involved — is  the  stumbling-block  to  the 


multitude;  but  his  poetry  has  influenced  the 
minds  of  the  few,  and  these  the  leaders  of 
the  world  of  thought.  His  masterpiece,  the  Ring 
and  the  Book,  is  the  most  stupendous  work  of 
genius  of  our  time;  while  hia  Paracelsut  is  one 
of  the  greatest  poems  in  our  literature.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  his  wife,  ranks  as  m  great 
poet,  though  her  writings  are  of  uneven  merit. 
Honneta  from  the  Portuguese  and  A  Child's 
Grave  at  Florence  are  her  best  efforts.  .Aurora 
Leigh,  an  ambitious  metrical  romance,  was  ex- 
travagantly praised  by  Kuskin  as  the  greatest 
poem  of  the  centuiy.  The  marriage  S  these 
two  poets  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  unions 
in  the  history  of  any  literature. 

Among  the  dwellers  on  the  slopes  of  Par- 
nassus place  must  be  found  for  Matthew  Arnold 
and  the  three  "pre-Raphaelite"  poets,  Rossetti. 
Morris,  and  Swinburne.  Arnold  (1822-1888)  is 
at  his  be^t  in  his  el^ies,  and  his  Thyrais  is  no 
unworthy  second  to  Milton's  Lycidas.  A  purely 
intellectual  poet,  he  speaks  to  the  mind  and 
never  to  the  heart.  Homanticism  left  him  un- 
touched and  unmoved.  He  figured  as  a  prose 
writer  to  a  later  generation,  and  his  clear,  clas- 
sical style  is  seen  to  advantage  in  his  Easaya  o» 
Criticism,  published  in  1865.  No  poet  in  recent 
years  has  so  greatly  influenced  the  trend  of  verse 
as  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (1828-1882).  The 
excellence  of  his  ballads,  The  King'a  Tragedy 
and  Rose  Mary,  almost  equals  the  beauty  of  his 
well-known  sonnets.  His  sister,  Christina  Ros- 
setti (1830-1894),  "the  soul  whose  breath  among 
us  was  a  heavenward  song,"  is  less  great,  though 
possessed  of  greater  spontaneity.  Most  of  her 
poems  are  of  a  devotional  nature.  Her  sonnets, 
as  in  Monna  Innominata,  are  almost  perfect. 
The  greatest  work  of  WilHam  Morris  ( 1834- 
1896)  is  The  Earthly  Paradise,  modeled  on  the 
art  of  Chaucer,  but  lacking  the  master's  spirit. 
Morris  modestly  describes  himself  as  "the  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day."  Algernon  Charles 
Bwinbume  (1837-1909),  a  great  metrical  artist, 
enriched  English  literature  by  his  AitUanta  w 
Calydon  (18G5),  a  fine  drama  on  the  Greek 
model.  His  Poems  and  Ballads  (1866),  many 
of  which  are  unworthy  of  him,  at  once  "raised 
a  storm,  and  founded  a  school."  The  lesser 
lights  need  not  detain  us  long.  Philip  James 
Bailey's  commonplace  poem  Fesiua  came  out  in 
1839.  The  following  year  Barham  published  his 
Ingoldahy  Legends,  the  most  popular  of  any 
humorous  verse  of  the  century.  Of  Hartley 
Coleridge,  his  sister,  Sara  Coleridge,  Henry  Tay- 
lor (author  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde),  R.  H. 
Home  (beat-known  by  Orion,  an  Epic  Poem), 
C.  S.  Calverlev  (the  witty  writer  of  Vcrsca  and 
Translations  and  Fly  Leaves),  the  dramatists, 
T.  N.  Talfourd  and  J.  W.  Marston,  A.  H.  Clough. 
Jean  Ingelow.  and  the  graceful  writer,  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter  (daughter  of  the  poet  "Barry 
Cornwall"),  we  can  only  make  the  barest  men- 
tion- 

Tlie  melodious  paraphrase  of  the  Jtuhaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyflra  published  by  Edward  Fifc^rald 
in  18!)9  must  be  noted  in  passing.  The  school  of 
poetry  nicknamed  by  the  Scoteh  poet  Aytoun 
(1813-1865)  "the  Spasmodic,"  calls  for  little  at- 
tention. Sydney  Dobell  (1824-1874)  and  Alex- 
ander Smith  (1829-1807)  were  its  two  chief 
members,  all  of  whom  were  better  endowed  with 
passion  Uian  intellect.   The  mystical  lyrist,  Oov^ 
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entry  Patmore  (1823-1806),  has  more  original- 
ity. His  greateat  work  is  The  Angel  in  the 
House.  His  odea,  The  Unknown  Bros,  are  well 
known.  "Owen  Uereditb,"  the  eecond  Lord 
Lytton.  published  his  Clytemnettra  and  other 
Poeme  in  1855.  A  better,  though  unrecognized 
poet,  waa  J.  B.  I^icester  Warren  (Lord  de  Tab* 
ley),  whose  first  volume  of  importance,  Prae- 
terita,  was  issued  in  1863  under  the  pen  name  of 
"William  Lanraster."  His  Poema  Dramatic  and 
Lyrical  appeared  in  1803. 

The  earlier  works  of  fiction  were  characterized 
by  naturalness,  spontaneity,  and  absence  of  any 
underlying  "purpose."  The  writers  were  content 
to  unfold  a  tale.  The  evolution  of  the  novel  is 
not  marked  by  well-defined  shapes;  but  it  may 
be  noted  that  romantic  fiction  culminated  in 
Scott,  domestic  -  fictiiHi  had  its  origin  in  Jane 
Austen,  the  "purpose"  novel  came  into  being 
with  Thackeray,  while  with  Dickens  the  spirit 
of  humanitarianism  and  democratic  sympathy 
first  entered  into  fiction.  Thackeray  (1811-1863) 
created  a  new  school;  for  his  philosophy  of  life 
permeated  his  writings.  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
novelist,  but  one  of  the  n^eatest  masters  of  style 
in  English  literature.  Thackeray  wrote  in  all 
26  volumes,  but  his  fame  must  rest  on  his  five 
great  novels;  Vanity  Fair,  Pendennia,  Esmond, 
The  Netocomea,  and  The  Yirginiana.  Closer  to 
the  nation's  heart  was  his  great  contemporary, 
Charles  Dickens  (1817-1870).  Dickens  was  a 
true  lover  of  bis  fellow  men,  and  his  novels  re- 
veal  his  aympathies.  The  range  of  his  creative 
genius  was  immense.  Pickioick,  Oliver  Ttciat, 
NichoUu  Nicklehy,  The  Old  Ourioaity  Shop, 
Martin  Chugxteunt,  David  Copperfield — these  are 
household  words;  for  truly  has  Dickens  peopled 
our  imagination  with  the  creatures  of  his  art. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  magnify  his  faults  and  lim- 
itations; but  his  genius  is  bound  up  with  the 
life  of  the  race,  and  his  name  is  among  the  im- 
mortals. 

We  now  turn  to  the  BrontS  sisters,  Charlotte 
(1816-185.5),  Emily  (1818-1848),  Anne  (1820- 
184S),  children  of  the  wind  and  the  Yorkshire 
moorland.  Anne  wrote  Agneg  Grey  and  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  but  these  were  eclitmed 
by  the  novels  of  her  greater  sisters.  Charlotte 
owes  her  fame  to  three  great  stories,  Jane  Byre, 
Pkirley,  and  Villette.  Emily's  only  novel  is 
Wuthering  Heights,  a  work  of  genius,  though 
artistically  faulty.  Each  wrote  in  a  poet's  prote, 
strong  with  passion.  Charlotte  Bronte  undoubt- 
edly ranks  with  the  foremost  novelists  of  the 
century.  Another  woman  writer,  George  Eliot 
(Mary  Ann  Evans,  181B-1880),  brings  the  race 
of  giant  novelists  to  a  close.  Her  Scenes  from 
Clerical  lAfe,  considered  by  some  critics  her 
masterpiece,  appeared  in  1856;  and  was  followed 
by  Adam  Bede  (lier  most  popular  novel),  The 
Mill  on  the  Floas,  HiJas  Marner,  Romola,  Felia 
Holt,  Middlemarch,  and  Daniel  Deronda.  Though 
her  art  is  too  often  marred  by  weight  of  learn- 
ing a*  I  philosophy,  she  is  a  great  creative  artist, 
great  in  mind  and  nature,  and  her  place  in  liter- 
ature is  well  secured.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  of  genius  is  Charles  Reade  (1814- 
1884),  whose  masterpiece  is  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth.  His  popular  book,  Jt  is  yever  Too 
Ijote  to  Mend,  is  one  of  the  l>est  examples  of  the 
novel  of  purpose.  Charles  Kingsley  (1819-1875) 
shares  with  Reade  a  leading  place  in  'tiie  sec- 


ondary rank  of  novelists.  His  best  novel  is 
Westtoard  Hot  In  this,  as  in  his  Alton  Locke 
and  other  novels,  he  preaches  his  "Muscular 
Christianity.''  Kingsley  wrote  some  charming 
poems;  The  Three  Fiahere,  The  6and»  of  Dee, 
and  Oh,  That  IFe  Tao  Were  Maying  strike  a 
note  of  rare  genius.  A  writer  of  less  pretension 
is  Anthony  Troilope  (1815-1882),  a  portrayer  of 
middle-class  life  in  provincial  England.  His  best 
work  is  Barchester  Towers.  Among  the  roman- 
cers of  later  days  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ( 1850- 
1884)  holds  a  place  apart.  His  novels,  Treasure 
Island,  Kidnapped,  and  Catriona,  though  frankly 
writtea  lor  boys,  have  won  a  permanent  place  in 
literature  by  their  abiding  dharm  and  the  beauty 
of  their  style.  His  poems,  essays,  and  familiar 
letters  all  I>ear  the  stamp  and  glamour  of  hU 
personality.  The  impulse  given  by  Stevenson  to 
the  new  romantic  movement  is  seen  in  the  novels 
of  many  writers  of  to-day,  notably  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  "Anthony  Hope,"  Max  Pemberton,  "Q"  (A. 
T.  Quiller-Couch),  and  Conan  Doyle,  the  creator 
of  Sherlock  Holmes.  The  two  greatest  living 
novelists  are  George  Meredith  (1828-1909)  and 
Thomas  Hardy  (1840).  Meredith  is  themoet  in- 
tellectual novelist  of  our  times,  a  great  poet 
expressing  himself  in  prose.  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel  and  The  Egoist  are  considered 
his  best  novels,  rich  in  patire  and  humor;  but 
owing  to  the  style  of  this  "Browning  of  novel- 
•ists,"  his  works  were  for  many  years  caviare 
to  the  general.  Less  polished,  but  of  striking 
originality,  are  the  works  of  Thomas  Har^. 
Of  his  many  books  five  are  worthy  of  high  place 
in  English  fiction:  Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd,  T^  Return  of  the  Tfaiive,  The  Wood- 
landers,  The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge,  and  Tese  of 
the  D'Urbervilles.  These  two  novelists  have  left 
their  impress  on  almost  all  recent  English  fic- 
tion. Not  far  below  them  is  R.  D.  Blackmore 
(1825-1000),  author  of  Loma  Doone,  a  quasi- 
historical  novel  of  the  West  of  England,  popular 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  influence  of  Dickens  is  apparent  in  the 
novels  of  Wilkie  Collins  (1824-1886),  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  "sensational"  school,  and  in  the 
works  of  thofte  three  amuseura,  James  Payn 
(1830-1898),  William  Black  (1841-1898),  and 
Sir  Walter  Besant  (1836-1901).  The  latter's 
All  8ortn  and  Conditions  of  Men  gave  the  idea 
for  the  People's  Palace  in  the  East  End  of  I^on- 
don,  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  May,  1887.  Of 
women  novelists  during  this  epoch,  not  the  least 
distinguislied  is  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whoM  Cranford 
and  The  Life  of  Charlotte  BrontS,  1857,  are 
Htcely  to  delight  many  generations.  Two  of  the 
most  remarkable  religious  novels  are  by  women; 
Robert  Elsmere  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  whose 
best  novel  is  Marcella;  and  the  Story  of  an 
African  Farm  by  Olive  Schreiner,  George  Mae- 
donald  and  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  author  of  John 
Inglesant,  also  deal  with  religion  from  difi'ercnt 
standpoints.  Amongst  writers  for  children  two 
names  deserve  more  than  passing  notice ;  "Liewis 
Carroll"  (Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson),  author  of  AZ»oe*« 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,  1805,  with  its  se- 

3ue1,  Through  the  Looking-Glasa,  1872,  and  An- 
rew  Lang,  that  versatile  writer  whose  fairy- 
tales enchant  the  younger  generation.  There  are 
many  writers  of  deciduous  fame,  whose  names 
are  all  too  prominent  in  our  lending  libraries; 
writers  who  reflect  the' prevailing  versatility  and 
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waat  of  thoroughneas,  aad  whose  popularity  is 
determined  l^"  wir  ability  to  amuse  rather  tlian 
their  genius  to  create. 

In  the  domain  of  criticism  one  name  stands 
out  preeminent.  The  enthnsiasm  of  John 
Ruskin  (1819-1900)  has  fired  more  minda  to 
the  quest  of  beauty  than  has  been  effected  by 
any  other  writer  in  the  hiatory  of  the  world. 
His  sympathies,  though  at  times  violent  and 
paradoxical,  are  well-nigh  universal.  He  has 
written  on  art,  literature,  morals,  economics, 
sociely,  and  almost  everything;  but  as  an  art 
critic  he  will  be  best  remembered.  Ruskin  is 
the  greatest  prose  writer  of  modem  times,  and 
one  of  the  most  perfect  masters  of  style  and 
language  that  has  ever  lived.  His  three  great- 
est works  are  Modern  Painters  (1843),  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  (1849),  and  Stones  of  Ven- 
ice { 1851-1853).  His  social  and  economic  writings 
are  not  always  marked  by  soundness  of  thought 
or  sobriety  of  judgment,  but  the  nihility  of  their 
aim  can  never  be  gainsaid.  Besides  Ruskin 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  another  Oxford  man  calls 
for  notice  as  a  great  critic.  Walter  Pater 
(1839-1804),  whoBe  genius  was  grudgingly  recog- 
nized, has  become  a  force  in  contemporary  liter- 
ature. He  has  been  called  "the  most  rhythmical 
of  English  prose  writers,"  and  his  Renaissance: 
Studies  in  Art  and  Poetry  and  Appreciations 
give  him  high  rank  among  modern  writers.  Ben- 
jamin Jowett  (1817-1893),  the  celebrated  master 
of  Batlii^,  won  his  place  in  literature  by  his 
brilliant  translations  of  Plato,  Thucydides,  and 
The  Polities  of  Aristotle. 

Of  scientific  writers.  Charles  Robert  Darwin 
(1809-1882),  the  Either  of  evolution,  demands 
attention  in  a  survey  of  literature.  His  epoch- 
making  works,  the  Origin  of  Species  (1869)  and 
The  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  have  revolutionized 
thought,  not  only  in  regard  to  biology,  but  in 
philosophy,  religion,  literature,  and  literary  crit- 
icism. John  Tyiidall  (1820-1893),  the  physicist, 
was  known  as  a  popularizer  of  scientino  truths 
rather  than  as  an  original  investigator.  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley  (1825-1896),  the  distinguished 
biolonst,  was  a  man  of  great  literal^  power; 
and,  nesides  winning  fame  for  his  ori^nal  re- 
search, was  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  pioneers 
of  evolution.  He  loved  to  "war  upon  the  lions 
in  the  wood."  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903) 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  world's  thought, 
and  his  philosophy  is  the  most  comprehensive 
applicatimi  of  the  evolutionary  principle  that 
has  ever  been  attempted.  John  Stuart  Mill 
(1806-1873),  the  famous  empirical  philosopher, 
is  no  longer  the  stimulating  force  he  once  was. 
His  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his  System  of 
Logic  and  Political  Economy  (1848).  Mill  waa 
assisted  in  his  Logic  by  Alexander  Bain  (1818- 
1903),  heat  knowTi  for  his  book  on  Menial  and 
Moral  Science.  The  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
Hegelian  school  of  philosophy  at  Oxford  was 
Thomaa  Hill  Green  (1838-1882),  whose  Prole- 
gomena to  Ethics  appeared  after  his  death.  One 
of  the  best-known  scientific  writers  of  our  times 
is  Sir  John  Lubbock,  author  of  Prehistoric 
Times,  The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the  Prim- 
itive Condition  of  Man  ( 1870) ,  and  the  Pleasures 
of  Life,  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  essays 
whose  popularity  far  exceeds  their  intrinsic 
merit.  xhe  name  of  Friedrich  Max  MQller 
(1823-      )  is  known  to  every  student  of  phi- 


lology and  ethnology.  His  most  popular  books 
are  his  Leetures  on  the  Science  cf  haingvM^  and 
Chips  from  a  Oerman  Workshop. 

Of  the  many  eminent  historians  who  belong 
to  the  modern  era,  space  will  only  permit  of  the 
barest  mention.  George  Grote's  History  of 
Qreece  was  published  between  1846  and  1S56. 
Dean  MiUnan's  History  of  Christianity  (1840) 
and  its  continuation,  the  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity  (1854-1850),  are  still  valuable  books  of 
reference.  Froude's  great  work,  the  History  of 
England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  la  distinguished  by  the 
brilliance  of  its  style,  but  unfortunately  marred 
by  inaccuracy  and  partisanship.  In  striking 
contrast  to  fVoude  is  the  greater  historian.  Free- 
man (1823-1892),  who  combined  a  remarkable 
breadth  of  historic  view  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous acciiracy.  William  Stubbs,  bom  at  Knarcs- 
borough,  Yorkshire,  in  1825,  published  his 
monumental  work,  The  Constitutional  History 
of  England  iji  the  years  1874  to  1878.  He  il- 
luminated the,  byways  of  histpry,  and  as  Regius 
Professor  of  A^odem  History  at  Oxford  he  gave 
a  lasting  stimulus  to  historical  study  and  re- 
search. Sir  Thomaa  Erskine  May  traced  the 
growth  of  the  English  Cktnstitution  from  where 
Hallam  left  ofT,  and,  by  his  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  since  the  Accession  of  Oeorge 
III.,  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  historical 
literature.  Maine's  great  work  on  Ancient  Law 
was  produced  in  1861,  and  established  the  au- 
thor's -name  as  an  original  thinker.  Mandell 
Creighton's  great  work,  A  History  of  the  Papacy 
from  the  Oreat  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome,  U 
of  the  highest  value.  The  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,  by  John  Richard  Green,  made  a 
sensation  on  its  appearance  in  1874.  It  treated 
history  in  a  new  vein,  and  was  written  in  a 
picturesque  style  of  poetic  beauty  and  brilliance. 
Green  expanded  the  Short  History,  but  the 
larger  work  as  a  literary  effort  was  not  so  sne- 
cessful.  Of  Samuel  Rawson  Oardiner,  Sir  John 
Seeley,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  and  Jamea  Bryce,  as 
historians,  and  Walter  Bag^ot,  the  great  au- 
thority on  banking  and  finance,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  recording  their  names.  With  a 
reference  to  four  lesser  poets  of  our  own  times 
we  must  conclude  this  sketch.  Edwin  Arnold 
popularized  the  story  of  Gautama  Buddha  by  his 
Light  of  Asia,  This  was  followed  by  The  lAght 
of  the  World,  a  poem  dealing  with  Christ  and 
Christianity.  Austin  DobKm,  authw  of  Vig- 
nettes in  Rhyme  and  Proverb*  in  Porcelain  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  successors  of  Hood  and 
Barham.  Alfred  Austin,  the  Poet  Laureate,  has 
written  The  Oolden  Age,  a  Satire,  Savonarola, 
English  Lyrics,  and  many  prose  works.  None 
of  his  writings  have  any  special  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. Rudyard  Kipling's  poems  of  Indian 
soldier  life  struck  a  new  vein  in  English  poetry, 
while  his  stories  of  Indian  life  captured  the 
imagination  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Vio- 
torian  age  has  undoubtedly  held  its  own  in  pure 
literature;  and  certainly  no  former  neriod  has 
produced  so  vast  an  output.  In  the  Drama  and 
Theology  the  accomplishment  has  not  been  great 
from  the  literary  side;  but  this  has  been  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  growth  of  the  Kovel,  which 
to-day  holds  the  place  <Hice  occupied  1^  the  Bpic, 
the  Drama,  and  the  Sermon,  and  which  oomhiniw 
their  attractions  and  appeali. 
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AXXBICAN  LITEBATtTBZ. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  many  writers  on 
the  history  of  American  literature  to  include  in 
the  survey  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  book. 
In  this  way  they  seek  to  show  that  the  literature 
of  the  country  is  extensive  and  they  measure  the 
literary  growth  and  progress  in  quantity  only. 
But  the  day  has  long  passed  by  when  it  was  at 
all,  if  ever,  necessary  to  bolster  up  the  national 
achievements  by  such  padded  methods.  It  is 
infinitely  better  to  measure  the  literary  activity 
of  our  country  by  the  saipe  methods  which  are 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  other 
though  much  older  countries,  and  see  in  the 
accomplishments  of  its  literary  forces  the  prom- 
ise of  greater  things  yet  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  there  is  little 
worthy  of  record  prior  to  the  year  1700.  From 
1608,  when  John  Smith's  True  Relation  was 
published  in  London,  until  1039,  when  Stephen 
Daye  set  up  his  first  printing  press  in  Cam- 
bridge, Ma&B.,  such  books  as  were  written  by 
those  who  lived  in  America  were  printed  in  Eng- 
land. While  Milton  and  Shakespeare  were  pro- 
ducing their  glorious  works  in  England,  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  America  were  writing 
nothing  of  the  slightest  ssthetio  value  in  their 
new  homes  across  the  seas.  Their  writings  are 
of  value  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian 
only.  Captain  Smith's  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia,  William  Strachey's  story  of  the 
wreck  of  Sir  Thomas  Oates,  Colonel  Norwood's 
account  of  the  wreck  of  Governor  Berkeley, 
Governor  Berkeley's  share  in  the  BunccH's  Pa- 
pers, John  Hammond's  Leah  and  Rachel,  George 
Anson's  Character  of  ike  Province  of  Marylatul, 
Daniel  Denton's  Brief  Description  of  Hew  York, 
and  Gabriel  Thomas's  Account  of  Pennaj/lvania 
and  New  Jersey  are  all  that  the  South  and 
Middle  American  colonies  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  America  before  1700. 

But  in  New  England  there  was  no  dearth  of 
literary  contributions.  Governor  Bradford  of 
Plymouth  and  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachu- 
setts in  history;  Thomas  Hooker,  Thomas  Shep- 
ard,  John  Cotton,  and  Peter  Bulkley  in  religion 
and  theology;  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  early  Ajniericans;  Daniel  Gooktn  on  the 
Indians ;  Nathaniel  Ward  in  satire ;  John  Josse- 
lyn  in  adventure;  the  Bay  Paalm  Book  of  1640; 
Mrs.  Anne  Brddstreet,  Michael  Wigglesworth, 
Peter  Folger,  and  Rev.  Urian  Oakes  in  poetry 
are  the  chief  names  in  New  England  literature 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Early  in  the  next 
century  are  the  famous  and  voluminous  writers 
Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  Judge  Sewall's 
Diary  (1673-1720),  Mrs.  Sarah  Eembla  Knight's 
iKory  of  a  horseback  ride  from  Boston  to  New 
York  (1704),  and  the  verse  of  Rev.  Mather  By les 
and  Joseph  Green.  The  history  by  Rev.  Thomas 
I^ince  and  the  8ummary  by  William  Douglass 
are  notable  works  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
In  metaphysics,  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  ranks 
as  the  most  original  theologian  and  metaphy- 
sician America  ever  produced,  is  famed  alike  for 
his  Freedom  of  the  Will  (17S4)  and  his  awe- 
inspiring  sermons,  such  as  the  famous  one  of 
Enfield,  Conn.  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  all  of 
his  contributions  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
|>olitic8,  and  homely  moral  philosophy,  gave  us 
in  his  Autobiography  the  only  truly  literary 
clastie  which  Amwlca  produced  before  the  nine* 


teenth  century.  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of 
McFingal,  and  his  companion  satirist,  Francis 
Hopkiuson;  Thomas  Godfrey,  who  gave  lis  in 
The  Prince  of  Parthia  our  first  real  poetical  trsg- 
edy;  Joel  Barlow's  G'ojum&iatiy  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son, historian  and  dramatist;  Mrs.  Mercy  Otis 
Warren;  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  negro  poetess; 
the  "Hartford  Wits";  Mrs.  Susanna  Haswell 
RowBon,  author  of  Charlotte  Temple;  Thomas 
Paine,  who  contributed  much  towards  the 
spirit  of  '70 ;  and  Cr^vecteur  in  his  Letters 
from  an  American  Farmer  (1784)  ;  Royall  Tyler, 
with  the  first  important  American  comedy.  The 
Contrast  (1786);  the  philologists,  Noah  Web- 
ster and  Lindley  Murray;  and  our  first  novelist, 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  with  his  Wteland, 
Ormond,  and  Arihw  Mervyn,  published  1797- 
1800,  are  noteworthy  at  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Glancing  over  these  names,  which 
are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  the  statement  that  has  sometimes 
been  made  by  writers  that  practically  nothing 
worth  while  had  been  done  iu  literature  in  Amer- 
ica until  after  1800.  It  is  well  to  modify  that 
criticism  and  to  say  that,  while  every  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  best  in  Ainerican  literature  was 
done  after  1800,  there  was  much  good  work 
accomplished  in  those  early  days  while  a  great 
nation  was  being  built  by  practical,  resolute 
men  with  little  leisure  to  devote  to  esthetic 
development. 

The  nineteenth  century  begun  with  John 
Marshairs  Life  of  Washington  (1804);  Wash- 
ington Irving's  History  of  New  York;  the  poet- 
ical works  of  Washington  Allston,  John  Pier- 
pent,  and  Mrs.  Sigournev;  and  tlie  dramas  of 
John  Howard  Payne.  The  North  American 
Review,  founded  in  1815,  and  the  publication  of 
Thanatopsis  by  Bryant  in  1810  were  important 
literary  events ;  and  before  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  century  had  elapsed  we  had  the 
works  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  author  of  The 
Culprit  Fay,  and  the  poems  of  Fitz-Greene 
Ilalleck. 

Then  followed  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  whose 
Lcatheretocking  Tales  were  the  event  of  the 
third  decade.  They  gave  him  a  world-wide  fame 
such  as  has  been  achieved  by  few  American 
writers.  Contemporary  were  James  Gates  Pcr- 
cival,  Edward  Coate  Pinkncy,  Jared  Sparks, 
George  Ticknor,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Edward 
Everett,  Channing  the  elder,  and  Bronson  Alcott. 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  belongs  also  to  this 
time.  From  1830  to  1840  is  a  period  of  begin- 
nings. The  Liberator  was  founded  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  in  1831  and  the  anti-slavery 
movement  began  with  this  and  his  association 
with  Whittier,  who  published  his  first  book  in 
this  decade.  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  was  the 
most  representative  man  of  letters  in  New  York. 
Simms,  Kennedy,  and  Bird  were  writing  their 
romances  in  tlie  South,  and  Georf];e  Bancroft  was 
beginning  hia  career.  In  the  early  forties  the 
Transcendental  movenien  t  bcpan  in  New  Eng- 
land, This  is  the  moat  important  literary  event 
in  America  before  the  Civil  War.  Apart  from 
the  literary  excellence  of  the  work  of  that  school, 
it  marks  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  the  most 
brilliant  activity  from  New  York  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  very  names  of  Thoreau,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  and  Poe  mark  this  era  as  the  most 
important  in  American  literature.   It  is  strange 
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that  in  America  Hawthorne,  through  his  Scarlet 
Letter  (1850),  and  Kmerson,  as  philosopher  and 
poet,  vie  in  the  public  minds  as  the  foremost  man 
of  letters;  yet,  in  Europe,  that  place  is  unhes- 
itatingly given  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whose  haunt- 
ing poems  and  tales  have  gained  a  higher  place 
abroad  than  has  the  work  of  any  other  American 
writer.  At  home,  however,  lie  is  refused  a  niche 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  his  countrymen. 

Of  I^ngfellow's  work  it  is  almost  sufficient  to 
speak  of  its  great  cultural  iatluence  upon  the 
American  people.  The  question  of  literary  merit 
or  demerit  or  of  relative  rank  pales  before  the 
recognition  of  his  great  value  as  the  man  who 
above  all  others  taught  the  people  of  the  country 
to  love  poetry.  It  has  been  for  years  more  or 
less  the  fashion  in  literary  circles  to  depreciate 
the  genius  of  this  best  loved  of  American  writers. 
That  this  criticism  has  been  carried  too  far 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
in  the  inevitable  reaction  he  will  measure  up  at 
least  nearly  the  equal  of  his  greatest  conton- 
porary.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  broken 
through  the  panoply  of  local  fame  and  is  attain- 
ing to  national  fame  commensurate  with  his 
great  gifts.  James  Russell  Lowell's  Biglow 
Papers  (184S)  gave  him  first  place  as  poetical 
humorist  and  satirist  among  the  antebellum 
writers.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  our  fore- 
most literary  critics  and  letter  writers.  Between 
1850  and  1860  those  estimable  historians,  Wil- 
liam H.  Prescott  and  John  Lothrop  Motley,  were 
building  their  fame,  which  is,  perhaps,  only 
excelled  by  that  of  their  brilliant  riv.al,  iF'rancis 
Parkman.  Among  tliese  greatest  names  one 
must  not  lose  sight  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 
with  his  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  (1840),  and 
Herman  Melville,  writers  of  our  best  hooka  of 
adventure;  nor  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Richard  Grant  White,  James  T.  Fields, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Hi^nson,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  George  William  Curtis,  E.  F.  Whipple, 
Paul  H.  Hayne,  Henry  Timrod,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Walt  Whitman.  Between  lfi«0  and 
1870,  that  period  of  tremendous  national  dis- 
turbance, we  find,  strangely  enough,  that  prince 
of  humorists,  "Mark  Twain,"  who  at  this  day  is 
probably  the  one  American  writer  who  enjoys  a 
world-wide  fame.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  Man 
without  a  Country  appeared  in  1863  at  a  time 
most  fitted  to  develop  a  loyalty  to  the  Union. 
To  this  Ume  also  belonged  those  two  writers  cut 
off  in  their  early  success,  Theodore  Winthrop  and 
Sidney  Lanier.  From  1870  dates  the  rise  of 
Francis  Bret  Harte,  whose  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp 
(1868)  ushered  in  that  i>eculiar  form  of  short 
story  which  deals  with  local  phases  of  national 
life  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Previous  to  this 
time  literature  was  centralized ;  New  York  and 
New  England  dominated  the  literary  realm.  The 
change  is  now  perceptible  and  a  score  of  names 
present  themselves  in  other  sections — names 
which  have  since  become  inseparably  connected 
with  the  nation's  literature.  There  are  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  from  the  South  with  his  Uncle 
Remua  creation ;  Edward  Eggleston  with  the 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster;  George  W.  Cable  with  his 
tales  of  Creole  life  around  New  Orleans;  Mary 
Noailles  Murfree  ("Charlea  Egbert  Craddock") 
with  stories  of  the  mountain  whites  of  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  Georgia;  Harold  Frederic 
from  western  New  York  state;  Hamlin  Garland 


from  the  Northwest;  James  Lane  Allen  from 
Kentucky;  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  with  her 
deli^tful  delineations  of  New  England  life ;  and 
Frank  Stockton's  Rudder  Grange  pictures  of  a 
composite  American  country  life.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  widespread  literary  activity 
and  of  the  end  of  that  literary  supremacy  wfaicn 
New  England  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

The  work  of  such  naturalists  as  John  Bur- 
roughs gave  wa^  in  popularity  before  the  newer 
animal  story  writers,  of  which  Ernest  Thompson 
8eton  was  the  pioneer.  The  immense  popu- 
larity of  General  Lew  Wallace's  Ben  Ew  ( 1880) 
is  a  peculiar  phase  of  literary  appreciation. 
Francis  Marion  Crawford  gave  us  the  dramatic 
novel;  William  Dean  Howells  created  the  novel 
of  American  social  life;  Henry  James  planned 
novels  so  subtly  psychological -and  of  a  style  so 
refined  as  to  be  hard  reading;  the  romantic  novel 
was  introduced  by  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  an 
English  writer,  and  rapidly  taken  up  by  such 
writers  as  Winston  Churchill^  Mary  Johnston, 
Charles  Major,  Maurice  Thompson,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  others;  and 
novels  dealing  with  an  individual  struggle 
against  social  obligations,  as  Robert  Grant's 
Unleavened  Bread,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  A 
Singular  Life,  and  Booth  Tarkington's  A  Gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  were  extremely  popular. 
Such  works  ha%-e  sold  in  hundreds  of  thouaanda 
and  have  caused  it  to  be  said  that  the  reading 
of  light  fiction  predominates  at  the  present  Ume 
in  America. 

Few  names  are  really  important  in  American 

poetry  since  the  Civil  War.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  Richard  Heniy  Stoddard,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  H.  C. 
Bunner,  Richard  Hovey,  Bliss  Carman,  and 
Madison  Cawein  are  among  the  few  whose  poet- 
ical work  may  be  consider^  unusually  excellent. 

In  history  such  writers  as  John  Fiake,  John 
Bach  McMaster,  Woodrow  Wilscm,  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  and  William  M.  Sloane  have  followed 
the  modern  method  of  writing  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  development  of  the  people. 

While  good  work  has  been  done  in  literary 
criticism  no  one  has  yet  been  found  worthy  to 
take  Lowell's  place  in  that  attractive  field. 
How  far  the  fact  that  the  essay  has  declined  as 
a  means  of  purely  literary  expression  may  have 
caused  this  it  is  impossible  to  estimate;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  harder  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  public  by  that  medium  than  it 
was  formerly.  William  Dean  Howells,  Hamil- 
ton Wright  Mabie,  Henry  James,  George  E. 
Woodberry,  and  William  C.  Brownell  have  done 
excellent  work  in  this  department. 

The  dialect  poems  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
a  genuine  poet  of  childhood,  in  their  "Hoosier" 
humor  and  pathos,  and  the  simplicity,  sincerity, 
and  I>eauty  of  liis  pure  English  compositions 
are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Eugene 
Field,  the  widely  known  poet  of  childhood,  shares 
with  Riley  this  empire  of  love,  and  Field  slso 
ranks  as  a  scholarly  humorist.  The  Little  Lord 
Fountleroy  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  (1880) 
was  in  its  way  one  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions to  American  literature  of  children. 

Of  the  maze  of  books  and  magazines  with 
which  tlie  twentieth  century  period  confronts  a 
student  of  American  literature  it  Is  yet  impoft* 
sible  to  speak  critically. 
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CANADIAN  UTEBATTTRE. 

For  a  young  nation  wlioae  early  life  was  a 
constant  battle  for  existence,  Canada  holds  a 
prouder  place  in  the  re^iblic  of  letters  than  any 
other  British  colony.  The  germs  of  a  national 
literature  are  steadily  unfolding,  and,  although 
no  towering  genius  has  yet  ariaen,  there  are  a 
legioD  of  writers  who  have  interpreted  their 
native  land  with  distinction.  But  first  we  must 
notice  tlie  writings  of  the  old  French  explorers 
and  missionaries.  Seventeen  years  before  the 
Mayftoicer  sighted  these  shores,  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain  produced  his  work  on  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  ten  years  later  his  well-known  Voyages. 
The  first  poems  written  in  the  New  World  were 
Let  Muses  de  la  Nouvelle  France  by  Lescarbot, 
who  records  the  foundiiu;  of  Fort  w>yal  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  in  1005.  The  romantic  history  of 
Kew  France  has  attract«d  such  able  writers  as 
Charlevoix,  Abb6  Ferland,  Garneau,  and  others. 
In  the  domain  of  poetry  many  French -Canadian 
writers  have  won  considerable  distinction.  We 
may  mention  Casgrain,  author  of  Les  L4gen4ea; 
Tass*,  who  wrote  Les  Piotmiers  de  VOuest; 
Cr^mazie,  author  of  the  fine  elegy  Lea  Marts; 
Le  May,  Suite,  and  Frechette.  The  latter,  who 
ii  a  brother-in-law  of  W.  D.  Howells,  the  Amer- 
ican novelist,  was  honored  in  1880  by  the  French 
Academy. 

Of  the  earlier  Canadian  writers  who  made 
English  their  vehicle  none  is  more  famous  than 
Judge  Haliburton,  whose  immortal  Bam  Slick, 
the  Clockmaker  (first  published  in  Joseph 
Howe's  newspaper,  the  Not^a  8cotian),  is  treas- 
ured wherever  true  wit  and  humor  are  appre- 
ciated. John  Oalt,  by  his  Lawrie  Todd,  Bogle 
Corbet,  and  other  books  dealing  with  Canadian 
life,  is,  though  only  a  three  >'ears*  sojourner  in 
the  countnr,  a  worthy  contributor  to  Canadian 
letters.  Charles  Heavysege  (1816-1876)  wrote 
a  number  of  poems,  novels,  and  tragedies;  but 
it  is  as  the  author  of  Saul—&  noble  theme  nobly 
treated — that  he  is  best  remembered. 

The  poets  of  Canada  have  drawn  their  inspira- 
tion largely  from  the  motherland;  but  many 
writers  nave  arisen  who  have  voiced  the  patriot- 
ism of  their  native  country.  Dominion  Day,  by 
John  Reade,  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  patriotic 
poems.  More  popular,  though  of  less  poetic 
value,  is  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever,  which  has 
been  set  to  music  by  the  author,  Alexander 
Muir.  The  versatile  writer,  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  has  given  us  some  polished  verse  of  a 
similar  character.  Like  most  Canadian  poets 
he  baa  found  his  greatest  inspiration  in  the 
lavish  wealth  which  nature  has  provided.  We 
see  this  in  such  of  his  poems  as  Resurrection 
and  Kinship.  William  Alfred  Campbell  drew 
from  the  same  source,  but  perhaps  the  foremost 
nature-poet  is  Archibald  Lampman.  His  work 
is  uneven,  but  some  of  his  poems,  such  as  April 
in  the  Hills  and  the  sonnet  Midsummer  yight, 
are  marked  by  strength  and  originality.  His 
biographer,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  is  fired  by 
the  same  muse,  and  his  Labor  and  the  Angel 
have  a  calm  and  freshness  of  their  own.  The 
poems  of  Alexander  McLachlan,  who  has  been 
called  "The  Burns  of  Canada,"  and  William 
Edward  Hunt,  are  in  true  accord  with  nature. 
Wilfred  Campbell,  the  "Lake  Poet  of  Canada," 
is  best  known  by  his  Lake  Lyrics,  although  The 
Dread  Voyage  and  Mordred  and  Hildebrand  have 


been  widely  commented  upon  in  America  and 
P'Ugland.  Tl)e  first  native  poet  whose  verses 
met  with  recognition  by  the  leading  English 
crities  was  George  Frederick  Cameron  ( 1854- 
1885).  His  defiant  What  Heck  We  of  the 
Creeds  of  Ment  will  not  be  forgotten.  Though 
every  true  Canadian  is  a  lover  of  nature,  with 
a  due  appreciation  of  what  is  noble  and  sublime, 
y^t  other  themes  have  been  sung  by  many  of 
the  most  successful  poete.  The  romance  of 
Canadian  history  has  not  unnaturally  fired  the 
native  bards,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  Champlain, 
Cartier,  Montealm,  Daulac,  Wolfe,  Brock, 
Tecumseh,  and  Laura  Secord,  have  been  en- 
shrined in  noble  verse.  George  Murray's  How 
Canada  Was  Saved,  M.  J.  Ratzmann  Lawson's 
The  Battle  of  Grand  Pr4,  Sarah  Ann  Curzcm'a 
The  Loyalists,  and  Frederick  George  Scott's  In 
Memoriam,  are  amongst  the  best  poems  of  this 
description.  Perhaps  Canada's  greatest  lyrist 
and  most  original  verse  writer  is  Bliss  Carman. 
Hia  Low  Tide  on  Orand  Pri  and  Behind  the 
Arras  re%eal  a  true  poetic  genius  wedded  to  a 
fine  technique.  Space  will  not  allow  of  more 
than  the  briefest  mention  of  other  poets,  whose 
healthy  verse  is  helping  to  mold  a  truly  na- 
tional literature.  Francis  Sherman,  whose  work 
recalls  that  of  William  Morris,  aspires  to  the 
first  rank  with  his  idyllic  Matins;  Arthur 
Weir's  The  Snowflake,  and  Other  Poems,  con- 
tains much  that  is  meritorious;  Theodore  H. 
Rand  i s  associ ated  wi th  a1 1  that  is  best  in 
Canadian  poetry;  John  Stuart  Thomson  shows 
exceptional  talent  in  his  Kstabelle  and  A  Day's 
Song;  Arthur  J.  Stringer  has  given  us  some 
lyrics  of  rare  promise  and  originality;  Charles 
Mair,  author  of  the  drama  Tecumaeh,  has  writ- 
ten some  fugitive  poems  of  undoubted  tatent; 
John  Henry  Brown's  Poems  Lyrical  and  Dra- 
matic are  deserving  of  wider  attention;  Bernard 
McEvoy's  Atoay  from  Newapaperdom  are  preg- 
nant with  human  interest;  William  T.  James  is 
the  author  of  Rhymes  Afloat  and  Afield;  Wil- 
liam Douw  Lighthall  has  written  some  vigor- 
ous verse;  E.  B.  Brownlaw  has  produced  some 
acholarly  lines;  Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  has  con- 
tributed his  two  books  of  poems,  In  Dreamland 
and  Songs  of  the  Settlement;  while  the  ever- 
popular  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  who  stands  in  a 
class  alone,  has  given  us  a  number  of  French- 
Canadian  poems  combining  humor,  pathos,  and 

Eicturesqucneas  in  no  stinted  measure.  In  em- 
odying  the  speech  and  thought  of  the  habitant 
he  has  struck  a  rich  and  original  vein.  Of  the 
women  writers  who  have  courted  the  muse,  the 
most  distinguished  are  Isabella  Valancy  Craw- 
ford, best  remembered  by  her  lyrics,  The  Matter 
Builder  and  The  Axe  of  the  Pioneer;  S.  Frances 
Harrison  ( "Seranus" ) ,  the  author  of  many 
poems  descriptive  of  French-Canadian  life; 
Ethelwyn  Wetherald,  Jean  Blewett,  Agnes  Maule 
Machar  ( "F'idelis" ) ,  Elizabeth  Roberts  Mac- 
Donald,  Mrs.  McLeod,  and  Pauline  Johnson — a 
lady  with  Mohawk  blood  in  her  veins — these 
have  contributed  freely  to  the  great  wealth  of 
Canadian  verse. 

Of  the  prose  writers  Gilbert  Parker  has  won 
an  international  reputation  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  works.  His  be«t  known  volumes  are  Pierre 
and  His  People,  Tales  of  the  Far  "Xorth,  An 
Adventurer  of  the  \orth,  A  Romany  of  the 
Snowa,  A  Lover'a  Diary,  The  Trail  of  the  Swordt 
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The  Beats  of  the  Mighty,  The  Tregpasaer,  and 
The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  William  Kirby  ia  the 
author  of  the  remarkable  historical  novel,  The 
Chien  d'Or.  Another  novel  of  Quebec  is  The 
Bastonnaia,  by  John  Lesperance.  Among  other 
story  writers  may  be  mentioned  Major  John 
Richardson,  Q.  M.  Adam,  Susanna  Moodie  (sis- 
ter of  the  accomplished  Agnes  Strickland),  Lily 
Dougall,  Miss  M.  M.  Saunders,  William  Mo- 
Lenmm,  W.  A.  Fraser,  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan 
(Mrs.  Cotes),  Jean  Mcllwraitfa,  E.  W.  Thomson, 
Ralph  Connor,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  and 
Grant  Allen  (a  Canadian  by  birth  though  nsu- 
ally  counted  amongst  English  authors } . 

In  the  more  serious  departments  of  letters, 
such  as  science,  history,  and  philosophy,  Canada 
can  boast  of  many  able  writers.  Sir  William 
Iiogan,  the  eminent  geologist,  is  the  flrst  Cana- 
dian scientist  to  take  European  rank.  Sir  J.  W. 
DawHon  and  his  son,  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawsoni  have 
worthily  maintained  the  tradition,  and  are  num- 
bered amongst  the  greatest  scientists  of  modem 
times.  Among  historians,  besides  the  world- 
famed  Goldwin  Smith,  must  be  noted  Sir  John 
Bourinot,  Sir  James  Lemoine,  Dr.  Kingsford, 
0.  G.  D.  Roberts,  Robert  Christie,  James  Han- 
nay,  George  Bryce,  J.  C.  Dent,  Doughty,  whose 
six  Tolumcs  on  Wolfe's  csmpaif^  is  an  impor- 
tant oontribution  to  Canadian  history.  Dr.  Todd, 
authfv  of  ttie  authoritative  Parliamentary  Oov- 
enment  in  England,  and  Dr.  Theal,  famous  for 
his  monumental  History  of  South  Africa.  Sir 
John  Murray,  who  was  born  at  Coburg,  Ontario, 
is  the  great  authority  on  oceanography;  while 
Dr.  Crozier,  who  has  settled  in  England,  is  one 
of  the  most  original  thinkers  to  wnom  Canada 
has  given  birth. 

LATISr-AJEEBIOAN  LITEBATTTBK 

The  literature  of  South  America  has  not  re> 
ceived  the  attention  from  the  North  that  it 
certainly  has  merited ;  yet  there  is  no  country 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  but  what  can  boast  of 
an  extensive  literature  and  men  of  letters  whose 
work  commands  a  wider  recognition.  Long  be- 
fore Harvard  opened  its  doors  to  students,  col- 
leges and  universities  flourished  in  the  Spanish 
settlements.  The  University  of  the  City  of 
ilexico  was  founded  in  1653,  and  the  University 
of  San  Marcos  at  Lima  in  Peru  in  1555.  The 
best  of  Spanish  culture  was  carried  to  the  New 
World,  and  a  community  of  intellectual  inter- 
ests was  maintained  between  Spain  and  her  col- 
onies so  long  as  the  political  ties  existed.  But 
this  continental  influence  was  not  without  its 
drawback  on  the  native-born  product,  for  the 
deterioration  of  letters  in  Spain  foUowed  by 
the  corruption  of  taste  known  as  Gongorism, 
was  reflected  in  the  Spanish-American  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  due  course  the  influence  of  the  Encyclope- 
dists and  of  RouBRcau  began  to  be  felt;  while 
the  scientific  expeditions  of  Jos£  Celestino  Mutis 
(1760),  also  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  (1799- 
1804),  revived  an  interest  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences, and  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on 
South  American  culture.  Independence  of 
thought  was  stimulated  and  a  race  of  native 
writers  arose  whose  continuity  has  never  been 
brokm. 

The  most  noted  poet  of  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod was  Jos6  Joaquin   Olmedo   of  Ecuador 


(1781-1847),  whose  chasteneas  of  style  and  mag- 
nificence of  rhetoric  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"the  American  Pindar."  The  impress  of  roman- 
ticism is  apparent  in  the  verse  of  the  Quatema- 
lan  Joa6  de  Batres  and  of  the  Cuban  J.  M.  Here- 
dia,  whose  Ode  to  Xiagara  is  justly  celebrated. 

The  foremost  name  in  the  history  of  Spanish- 
American  literature  is  unquestionably  that  of 
the  illustrious  Andres  Bello  (17S1-1866),  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Castilian  verse. 
Much  admired  are  his  Agricultura  en  la  Zona 
Torrida  and  Oracidn  por  Todoa,  the  latter  of 
which  was  Inspired  1^  Hugo's  Pri^e  pour  Toua. 
Another  revolutionary  hero  and  writer  was  Car- 
los Maria  de  Bustamante  (1774-1848),  whose 
greatest  literary  achievement  was  the  history 
of  the  Mexican  revolution.  Meanwhile  in  Brazil 
Domingo  Borges  de  Barros,  Viscount  of  Pedra 
Branca  (1783-1855),  established  himself  as  the 
favorite  poet  with  his  pleasure-breathing 
Poeaiaa  offereeidae  da  Senoraa  BrazOeira*. 

In  Latin-America  politics  and  letters  have 
gone  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for  public  men  to  be  also 
writers.  No  branch  of  literature  has  been  more 
assiduously  cultivated  than  criticism.  Among 
the  leading  critics  may  be  mentioned  Calixto 
Oyuela,  Torres  Caicedo.Mmid  Luis  AmnnAtegui, 
Rafael  M.  Merch&n,  Martin  Garcia  M4rou,  and 
Garcia  Velloso. 

The  novel  was  not  seriously  attempted  till  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Co- 
lombian poet,  Jorge  Isaaks,  is  well-known  by  his 
Maria,  and  his  compatriot,  Julio  Arboleda,  has 
written  a  bright  romance,  CoMmiro  el  Uon~ 
tanis,  Mexico  has  produced  four  novelists  of 
distinct  merit:  Jo86  T.  del  Cuellar,  I.  M.  Alta- 
mirano,  Orozco  y  Berra,  author  of  Eecenae  de 
Treittia  Aflos,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Fem&ndez  Lixardi, 
better  known  by  his  nom  de  plume  "El  PeiMdar 
Mexicano."  The  Ar|;entine  historian,  Vicmte 
Fidd  Lopez,  has  written  a  stirring  historical 
novel  entitled  La  Xovia  del  Hereje;  his  com- 
patriot Jos6  Mfirmol  is  the  author  of  a  really 
fine  romance  Amalia.  Among  the  more  noted 
Chilean  novelists  are  Vicente  Grez,  Ram6n 
Facheco,  Alberto  del  Solar,  and  the  poetess 
Rosarlo  Orrego  de  Uribe.  Brazil  has  prodooed 
three  eminent  writers  of  fiction,  Martlnfao  Alen- 
car,  Joaquin  Manoel  de  Macedo,  and  Bernardo 
Guimaraes. 

The  output  of  poetry  has  always  been  enor- 
mous, due  chiefly  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages  lend  them- 
selves to  versification.  The  names  of  the  poets 
are  therefore  legion.  In  Mexico  four  names  will 
serve  to  represent  the  different  styles  of  poetry 
cultivated :  Fernando  Calderfin,  Manuel  Oarpio, 
J.  J.  Pesado,  and  Manuel  Acufla,  One  <A  the 
finest  examptes  of  South  American  verse  Is  Qwif 
zalo  de  Oy6n  by  the  Colombian  Julio  Arboleda 
(1817-1862).  Among  modem  poets  and  dra- 
matists may  be  mentioned  Silveria  Esplnosa  de 
Rend6n  and  A.  J.  Restrepo,  of  Colombia;  Es- 
tebftn  Echeverria  (1809-1851),  M.  Coronado  Adftn 
Quiroga,  Rafael  Obligado,  of  Argentina ;  Amaldo 
Mftrquez,  M.  N.  Corpancho,  Clemtate  Althaus, 
and  Numa  Pompilio  Llona,  of  Pern;  C.  W.  Mar* 
tinez,  and  6.  B.  Gana,  of  Chile;  F.  Javier  de 
Aeha,  of  Uriwuiy;  J.  Batnee  y  Montu^,  M. 
Cordoba  and  Garcia  Goyena,  of  Guatemala ;  An- 
tonio O.  Dias  and  D.  J.  O.  llbigalha^  of  BradL 
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OTJTLrNES  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LITERATUKE. 

A  CONTEHPOBANXO'US  AND  CONSECUTIVE  AKBAS&EMENT  OF  BOOKS  AND  AUTHOBS 

FOB  REFERENCE  ANI>  STUDY. 

Alphabet. — The  earliest  form  of  written  description,  or  thonght  transference,  was  by  means 
of  pictures.  This  has  been  used  by  nearly  all  primitive  people  from  the  early  Egyptians  to  the  Korth 
American  Indians.  The  latter,  however,  never  developed  a  written  language.  The  picture  language, 
or  hieroglyphic  form,  succeeded  the  idei^ram,  or  |dcture^  and  gave  rise  to  the  alphabetic  or  sign  form. 
The  hieroglyphio  form  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  (until  700  B.C.),  Chinese,  Babylonians,  and  Mexi- 
cans. In  700  B.C.  the  hieroglyphio  form  in  Egypt  was  superBeded  to  some  extent  by  the  demotic  or 
popular  form  of  writing.  Hieroglyphics  are  so  called  because  the  form  was  largely  confined  to  the 
priestly  class.    The  Babylonian  took  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  or  cuneiform  signs, 

Cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  writing  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  alphabet.  It  originated  in 
Mesopotamia  and  spread  even  to  Armenia  and  Egypt.  The  earliest  texts  are  at  least  6,000  years  old. 
The  characters  were  impressed  on  soft  clay  with  a  toot,  but  a  chisel  was  nsed  for  the  rock-cut  inscrip- 
tions. The  most  remarkable  inscription  is  cut  on  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  Mount  Behistun 
over  300  feet  from  the  ground.  It  records  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  (321  B.C.)  and  ia  in  three  languages: 
the  Old  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  the  Xew  SusisJi. 

The  Assyro-Bal^lonian  alphabet  is  the  most  important  and  complicated  of  all.  In  1887,  at  Tel'd* 
Amama  on  the  NUe,  about  180  miles  south  of  Memphis,  were  discovered  320  bricks  with  inscriptions, 
some  so  minute  that  there  were  six  Imes  to  the  inch  and  had,  evidently,  been  cut  with  the  aid  of  a  mag- 
nii^ring  glass.    The  tablets  vary  in  dze  from,  nine  inches  by  six  inches  to  one  inch  square. 

Other  cuneiform  alphabets  are  in  the  New  Susian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Old  Persian  languages. 

The  oldest  inscription  in  the  Phoenician  language  is  on  the  Afoabite  Stone,  detailing  the  wars  of 
Mesha  and  Ahab  about  853  B.C.,  found  at  Dibon  In  Moab  in  1868.  This  and  the  inscription  at  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  telling  how  the  tunnel  was  cut  through,  are  in  the  North-Semitic  languages. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  early  world-traders,  first  developed  the  alphabet  and  gave  it  to  the 
world  about  1000  B.C.  From  the  Greeks  all  Europe  derived  theU"  alphabets,  either  direcUy  as  the 
Russian,  or  through  the  Latin. 

A  peculiar  form  of  writing  known  as  Runes,  or  Runic  writing,  was  nsed  by  the  early  Germanic 
tribes  and  communicated  by  them  to  Denmark,  Nfvway,  Sweden,  Ireluid,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Ronmania.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  but  is  believed  to  date  from  about  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D.,  though  some  place  it  as  far  back  as  600  B.C.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  alphabet  aod 
was  much  used  in  carving  inscriptions  on  stone,  metal,  and  wood. 

Katerlala. — The  earliest  literature  was  engraved  on  stone  or  on  baked  brick  or  on  metal.  In  the 
temple  of  Nippur  tablets  were  discovered  which  are  believed  to  have  been  written  6000  B.C.  They  are 
in  the  Chaldean  language,  and  measure  nine  inches  by  six  and  one-half  inches.  They  are  hymns  and 
invocations  used  in  worship  in  the  temple. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  literature  other  than  the  inscriptions  on  certain  tombs  is  the  "  Book  of  the 
Dead,"  which  was  placed  in  tombs  and  in  mummy-cases.  This  is  a  ooUection  of  prayers,  hymns, 
psalms,  and  magical  incantations.   These  date  hack  to  about  250O  B.C. 

The  earliest  Chinese  ia  abont  1150  B,C.  The  book  is  called  the  Y-King,  the  Book  of  Metamor- 
phoses or  of  Developments. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  written  on  tablets  of  stone. 

The  Laws  of  Solon  (about  504  B.C. )  were  inscribed  on  wooden  planks. 

The  skin  of  goats  dressed  on  one  side  only  came  into  early  use  and  was  the  first  step  toward 
parchment. 

Papyrus  was  used  as  far  bock  as  3600  B.C.  It  was  made  into  rolls  from  the  pressed  pith  of  a 
species  of  reeds.  The  plant  is  from  8  to  10  feet  high.  The  sheets  of  papyrus  seldom  exceeded  15 
inches  wide,  though  from  8  to  12  inches  is  very  commonly  met  with.  One  roll  measured  144  feet 
in  length.   It  was  soft,  easily  mntilated,  and  the  wonder  is  that  any  have  survived. 

The  earliest  extant  Greek  papyrus  belongs  to  the  fourth  century  B,C. 

Parchment  was  known  as  early  as  600  RC.  In  Rome  the  manufacture  of  parchment  rose  to  great 
importance  in  the  first  century  B.C.  This  was  the  medium  for  writing  until  the  invention  of  paper  by 
the  Chinese  at  an  early  unknown  date.  The  first  paper  mill  in  Europe  was  erected  in  Fabriano,  Italy, 
in  use. 

Parchment  that  has  been  used  a  second  time  by  erasing  the  original  writing  ia  called  a  palimpsest. 
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4000      "  Book  of  the  Dead. "  Some  portious  profess  to  date  back  bo  far.  ttaoueh  the  gKater  part  waa  wiftten 
10  ceDturles  later. 

"  ProTerbfl "  aa  contained  In  the  PrlBse  Uanowrtpt,  attributed  to  a  writer  of  tbe  lU.  Dmaatr  Kboiit 
4000  B.O. 

King  Athothla,  rIbo  a  physician,  wrote  anatomical  works. 

Senefern,  fliat  of  tbe  prramld  Ungs,  the  earlleat  Ecyptlan  monarch  to  leave  behind  an  InscilDtlon. 
"  *    ^  which  la  at  Wady  Hasbarab. 

3300      ^  papyrus  on  "  Ethics, "  written  during  the  reign  of  Tatka-ra  by  PtBh-liot«p.  probably  tbe  oldest 
manuscript  In  the  world. 


3000 


Bioerapbfcal  inscription  of  Una,  found  on  a  alab  In  tbe  cemetery  of  Abydos,  about  8000  B.O. 
Hymn  to  Cserteseu  III.,  about  3000  B.C. 


3AO<>      "  Story  of  the  Shipwrecked  Sailor. "  author  unknown,  written  about  2800  B.C.    Manoacript  in  St. 

Petersburg. 

2500      "  Story  of  Sanehat,"  author  unknown,  written  about  2500  B.C.  Manuscript  in  Berlin. 
"Teaching  of  Amenemat, "  antbor  unknown,  written  about  290D  B.G. 


2200 


Code  of  Hammnrabbl,  king  of  Uabylouia,  engraved  on  stone  about  2200  B.C.,  contains  280  edicts  In 
four  columns. 


2000      "  Bongs  to  the  Harp, "  a  collection  dating  back  to  2000  B.C.  Egyptian. 

1700      Hymns  to  Amen  Ba,  written  about  1700  B.C.  Egyptian. 

170O      Rblnd  papyrus  In  the  British  Hnseum.  a  mathematlcsl  work.  "Directions  (or  Obtaining  Knowledge  from 
all  Dark  Things."  copied  before  1700  B.U.  byAhmes.  an  Egyptian  scribe,  from  a  treatise  written  in 

2900  B.O. 


1650 


Pentmonr. "  epic  poet, "  celebrates  the  deeds  of  Barneses  II. 
Public  library  founded  at  Thebes  and  copies  of  manuscripts  made. 


1600      Chronology  of  Kings  of  Egypt,  made  by  direction  of  Thothmea  III. 

1500      Papyrus  Ebers.  a  hieratic  or  sacred  treatise  on  medtrlne.  written  about  UOO  B.C..  dtacorered  by  Eben 
In  1872.    Oae  of  the  best  preserved  Egyptian  papyri  in  existence. 
Vcdss  of  India,  more  than  100  books,  extending  over  centuries  of  time,  but  begnn  about  1500  B.C., 
shortly  after  the  Aryan  migration  into  India.    The  (our  dlvisionii  sre  tbe  Rig-Veda,  Tajur-Veda. 
Sama-Veda,  Atbarva-Veda  consisting  of  Hymns.  Psalms.  Prayers,  Melodies,  Blessings,  and  Ctuses. 

150O      "Maxims  of  Any, "  written  about  1900  B.C.  Egyptian. 

1450      "  Story  of  the  Doomed  Frinpe,"  written  about  M50  B.C.  Manuscript  In  tbe  British  Hnacnm.  Egyptian. 
"  Hymn  to  the  Ateu. "  Klnv  Afchenaten,  written  about  1450  B.C.  Egyptian.. 

t^an  TbeTol-Pl  Amama  letfors:  320  bricks  or  tablets  found  nouth  of  Memphis  In  Egypt  in  IW7.  Written  al>out 
xwv  1400BC.  Abdl-chlba(1403-1889B.C.),Uovemor  of  Jerusalem,  wroteatleast  Blxofthem.  Ttieyare 

state  documents. 


1300 


"Story  of  the  Two  Brothers.''  written  about  1300  B.C. 
"  Story  of  Setna,  "  written  about  1300  B.C.  Egyptlaa. 


1200 
llOO 


\ren  Wang,  tbe  founder  of  the  Chow  dynasty  in  China,  wrote  the  "Book  of  (Ami«m.'* 

Tlie  Abbott  papyrus  containing  a  full  account  of  tbe  tomb  robberies  to  Egypt  In  the  rdgn  of 
IX.:  written  about  1100  b.C. 
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'Illid"ui(I  'Odya«er"  writtm  by  Hom«r, 
tfaa  first  Dun«  Id  tbs  literature  of  Europe. 
HerodotiuplacMhltn  tt880  B.O.  Modenw 
locate  talm  betweea  Uie  eleveoth  and  ninth 
ceotarlea  B.C.  He  wrote  also  84  Homerlo 
tayniM  wUcH  have  cohm  down  to  ua. 


Works  and  Days,"  t  he  earliest  known  did  ac- 
tio poem,  "Tbeoeony."  end  "TheSbleldof 
Heracles."  written  by  Uealod  of  Ascra 
about  700  B.O. 

Poetry  set  regnlarlr  to  mnale  lint  by  Ter> 
pander  about  676  B.C. 

FraRments  by  CaUlima  of  ZptaesoSf  about 

675  B.C. 

FraKmenta  of  satirical  verse  by  Arehlioohus 
of  Paros,  aboat  660  B.O.  One  of  tbe  fore- 
most Grecian  lyrlo  pocti,  wboae  fame 
nuiked  wttb  tbat  of  Homer. 

"  Khmo."  a  collection  of  eleideB,  modeli  of 
form  and  Myle.  by  Htmnermus,  about  826 

B.C. 

Framnenta  of  erotle  and  bneoUo  Tena  by 
AlcBMB.  about  870  B.O. 

FraRineilta  of  political  eleclea  and  mareUiiv 
tonsa  by  Tjrrtsaoa,  about  dM  B.O. 


"Destruction  of  Tray"  and  fraiments  of 
lyric  verve  by  Steslcbonu,  about  8«D-6fil} 

B.C. 

Laws  and  fracments  of  lonln  verse  by  Solon 
of  Athens,  about  63»«9  B.C. 

Frannents  of  political  sonKS,  hymns,  drink- 
ins  and  lore  soaes  by  Alc»as,  about  600 
B.O. 

Fravmeota  of  pblloeopblcal  works.  "  On  Na- 
tore."  "Satlrea."  and  others  by  Xe- 
nojpbMiea  of  ColopbOD,  bom  about  670 

B.O. 

Poems  and  fragments  of  lyric  poems  by 
AB«iraoD,Hl-47SB.C.,  oneof  tbemoateH- 
teemed  of  the  Greeks.  Poems  are  para- 
phrased lo  En8:llsh  by  Thomas  Hoore. 

Frairments  of  elirhteea  didactic  poems  by 
PhocyUdes  of  Ultetus,  about  660  B.O. 

Fraiments  of  pathetic  dirxes,  eplRramii. 
hymns,  and  poems:  "  Lament  of  Dame,"  by 
SimoDldes  of  Geos,  656-468  B.C. 

Tbe  first  tragedy,  written  In  654  B.O.  by  Tlies- 
pis,  "ttMloventoroItbetracedy." 

"Capture  of  Hlletus."  a  tragedy  wrlttea  by 
Phrynfcus,  about  540478  B.C. 

Fragments  of  erotic  poems  written  by  Slby- 
ous  of  Rhegium  aboutMO  B.O. 

Fiagiueule  of  Iambic  poeni  and  parody  by 
Hlpponax.  "the  Inventor  of  parody," 
about  690  D.C. 

Songs  and  elegios  by  Theognfs  abont  MQ 
B.  C,  consisting  of  1389  verecsln  two  books. 


IKDIA,  BGYPT,  PKB8IA,  CHINA 


'  Laws  of  Manu."  a  code  attributed  to  a  more  or  less 
mythical  penooage  named  Hattu.  ■  Hlndn. 


Inscription  In  honor  of  King  Piaoky,  one  of  the 
longest  in  existence.  Foand  in  the  temple  of  Oebel 
Barkal,  written  about  t»0  B.C.  EgypUao. 

"  Brahmanas."  the  second  of  three  (Treat  divisions  of 
Vedlo  literature,  are  commentaries  on  the  Veda 
with  much  legend  and  philosophy  and  are  attached 
to  the  Vedas.  They  are  supposed  to  date  not  later 
than  800  B.O.  Fenlaa. 


Hindus  could  write  In  the  seventh  century  B.G.,  but 
used  the  writing  in  rock-out  inscriptions.  It  was 
criminal  to  write  any  portion  of  the  Sacred  Vedic 
wrltinics  until  the  third  century  B.C.  The  litera- 
ture lived  In  the  memories  of  especially  trained 
priests. 

Scbolan  from  Oreeee  welcomed  to  Egypt,  0B(k 


The  Avesta,  or  Zetid-Avesta,  tbe  sacred  writings  of 
the  Persians,  a  prayer  book  rather  than  a  blblo.  Is 
the  remnant  of  tbe  teachings  and  writings  of  Zn- 
Toaater  (fl60-IS83  B.C.),  whone  followers  were  the 
Uagl.  to  which  sect  the  "  three  wise  men  of  the 
East"  belonged.  Pliny  tells  of  2.000,000  verses 
composed  by  Zoroaster:  Tabari,  the  Arab  bloto- 
rian,  describes  the  writings  of  Zoroaster  com- 
mitted to  12,000  cowhides.  Two  complete  copies  , 
were  made,  one  deposited  in  the  palace  at  Persep- 
oHs  and  burned  when  Alexander  the  Oreat  de- 
stroyed the  city,  the  other  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Qreeke  and  translated  by  them.  Pragmeots 
were  collected  and  pfeoed  out  500  years  later. 

Cuneiform  inscription  on  a  cylinder,  recently  found, 
giving  the  Uneagc  of  Cyrus  tbe  Ureat  (about 

flOO-529  B.C.).  Persian. 

Confncins  In  tbe  sixth  century  edited  the  famous 
sacred  canon,  the  Ching  King,  or  the  "  Five  Clas- 
sics "  and  the  "  Four  Books."  Chinese. 

"Institutes  of  Gautama,"  a  Hindu  teacher  and  law 
giver. 

The  "Dpanls^ads,"  a  commentary  on  the  Vedas,  be- 
gun not  later  than  600  B.C.,  are  religious  and  philo- 
sophical In  character.  Over  276  Cpanlshads  are 
known.  Tbey  are  a  part  of  tbe  Vedic  writings  of 
India. 

The  "  Butras."  or  manuals  of  rules,  a  sort  of  resume 
of  sclentlflc  knowledge.  Tltey  are  the  last  of  the 
Vedic  writings— sone  of  which  date  from  the  sixth 
century  B.C. 

Beblstun  inscription  by  Darius  I  {mAKf  B.C.).  be- 
gun by  him  514  B.C.  It  is  out  on  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular face  of  a  limestone  bill  (1.700  feet  high)  at 
a  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  ground.  It  gives 
the  geoealoer  and  narrates  the  triumphs  of  Da- 
rius I.  11  iH  trilingual,  written  in  Old  Persian. 
Babylonian,  and  the  New  Suslan.  There  arc  five 
Ubkits  of  410  lines. 
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Seven  trKgedles,  tbe  "  Suppllanta,  "the"Per- 
BlanB, "  tbe  "Bevcn  agslnBt  Tbebes. " 
"PrometbeuB  Bound."  tnd  tbe  trilosy. 
" AiametnnoD, "  "Choepborl,"  and  "£u- 
meoideB  "  br  Smcbrln*.  S2Mfi6  B.O. 


Four  book!  of  exqnMto  hTmns  In  bonor  of 
▼leton  atnaUonal  gomes  and  many  fras- 
ments  hj  Pindar,  about  fi22-MS  B.O. 

"  On  Nature."  a  phllorapUeal  xrork  br  An- 
axMroima.  S0tH3S  B.O. 

Seven  out  of  120  plan  vrltb  frarments  of 
elstaty  or  ninety  otbert  by  SophoclcB, 
about 496-406  B.U..  Include  ^AJax,"  "An- 
U|[oiie,""£lectra."  "<BdIinu  Tyraninu," 
"i^acblnlB, "  "  CBdipufl  at  Oolotnu. " 

"History"  and  "TreTcla"  of  H«rodotM. 
about48t-4MB.G.  Ttaefatberoftalatory." 

Eighteen  complete  plays  and  1100  fragments 
of  plays  by  Eniipldea,  about480-406  B.C.. 
Including  "  Alcestls."  "Andromache," 
"  Baecbse,"  "Hecuba," "Helena,"  "Elec- 
tra,"  "  HIppolytus,"  "Ipblgenla  Auli- 
densls,"  "Ipblgenla  Tanrica,"  "Ion," 
"Cyclops."  ^' Medea,"  "Orestes."  "Trc- 
ades,"  '^benlasge. " 

fifteen  of  sixty  orations  by  Antlplion, 
earliest  of  tbe  Ten  Attic  Oratora.  48M11  B.C- 

§oamt«s  (46M99  B,OJ  left  no  wzlttaigs. 

"  History  of  tbe  FeloponneBian  War, "  corer- 
ing  twenty-one  years  of  ttae  ccmfllct,  by 
Thn«ydldes,about400-3B9B.C..  ttie  great- 
est blBtorian  of  antlQuity. 

Forty-four  titles  of  plays,  comedies  by  Ai1»- 
tophanes  (about  450-S»  B.O.),  itwluding 
eleven  wblcb  bave  come  down  to  us: 
"The  AchamlaDB,"  "The  Knights,"  "Tbe 
Clouds,"  "Tbe  Wasps."  "Peace."  "The 
Birds. "  and   The  Frogs." 

"Anabasis."  the  mareli  of  Oynis;  "Uemotm- 
bltla  of  Socrates,"  "The  Uellentca,"  a 
continuation  of  Thncydldes'  blstory  of  tbe 
Peloponnesian  war; '  CyrotMMIIa,"  tbe  edu- 
cation of  Cyras,  by  Zuioidion,  about  4ao- 
SS5B.0. 

Three  speeches:  "te  His  Retom."  "On  the 
Hy8terleR,'"'Onthe  Peace,"  by  Andocid«B 

(about  440  B.C.}.  tbe  least  of  the  Ten  Attic 
Orators. 

"Tbe  Republic,"  "The  Laws."  "The  Dia- 
logues," "  PhiedruB,"  '"  Oorgias,"  "  Syinpo- 
Blum."  "Crito."  by  Flato,  about  427-817 
B.C.,  set  forth  tbe  teachings  of  Socrates. 

Fragments  of  comedies  by  Cratlnus.  died 
about  421  B.C.,  Including  "  Archllochoi" 
and"Wlneflask." 

Fragments  of  comedies  by  Eu  polls,  about  44fi- 
411  B.O.  Seven  of  his  plays  won  tbe  first 
prise. 


Twenty-one  orations  and  ten  letters  with  the 
"  Panegyricua  "  by  laocmten  (436-338  B.C.), 
one  of  tbe  Ten  Attic  Orators. 

Speech  "  Agatnflt  Leocrates."  one  of  fifteen 
delivered  by  Lyrurgus  (about  395-82S  B.C.}. 
one  of  the  Ten  Attic  Orators. 

The  "KilHppica,"  "On  the  Crown."  three 
"Olynthiacs,"  and  other  speeches  by  De- 
mosthenes (about  38'>-32'J  B.C.),  tbe  great- 
est orator  of  the  ancient  world. 

Three  speeches.  "AgaloBt  Timarchus,"  "On 
tbe  False  Embassy."  and  "Atralust  Ctesl- 
phon"by  .*:8chlnes  (3S9-314  B.C.).  second 
only  to  his  greet  rival  Demosthenes. 


'  Book  of  Hendns  "  written  by  Xvadna.  a  mirror 
of  tlie  life  and  teaeUnga  of  Confucius.  Clrfneae. 


"  Sanskrit  Grammar  "  In  eight  books  of  8.996  stanaaa 
by  Panini,  the  jcreatest  of  all  grammarians  nf 
India,  written  in  the  foartb  century  B.C. 

Cuneiform  inscription  of  60  lines,  and  two  texts  of  M 
lines  each  of  Darius  at  Naka^-Rustam.  six  miles 
from  Per!K>polis,  and  others  relating  to  Xerxaa 
and  tbe  three  Artaxerxeses.  S50  B.C.  Persian. 

Ptolemy  I.  Boter  founded  tbe  famous  library  and 
museum  at  Alexandria,  820. 

Ptolemy  I.  founded  an  Academy  at  Alezaodila,  tIS, 
Egyptian. 
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Works  OD  lOKtc,  metapbyslcB,  DstursI  sci- 
ence, etbics,  politics,  rhetoric,  and  poetics, 
published  now  In  over  30  volumes,  bTAri»* 
totle  (381-322  B.C.J,  the  founder  of  the  Peri- 
patetic scbool  of  philosophy. 

The  "  Htetory  of  Plants."  "Theoretical  Bot- 
any," fracmeuts  of  "On  UlneraloKyt"  "  On 
Fire,"  "On  the  Sennea."  "  On  Metaphys- 
fCB,"  R  book  of  sketches  called  "charac- 
ters," by  Theophraalus  (about  S72-287 
B.C.),  ttae  succGBBor  of  Aristotle. 

Two  complete  comedies  and  nomeroua  fras- 
ments.  by  Phllamon  (about  881-263  B.C.),  a 
popular  Greek  comic  poet. 

Overa  thousand  fraftnienta  of  comic  plays  by 
Henauder  (342-291  B.C.).  the  most  famous 
of  the  poets  of  the  Attic  New  Comedy,  and 
rival  of  Philemon. 

Philosophic  writlDRB,  by  Eplcuras  {3127-27D 
B.C.),  who  left  In  all  about  800  volumes. 
We  have  three  letters  and  a  large  number 
of  fracments  contained  In  badly  mntUated 
nanuacHpta. 

Six  hymns,  S4  fragments,  and  some  trans- 
lations .of  the  works  of  CKlllmschns 
(about  810-240  B.C.).  an  Alexandrine  poet 
and  grammarian. 

Thirty-one  poems  and  numerous  epigrams 
by  TheocrtluR  (about  810  to  about  245 
B.C.).  the  first  and  greatest  of  tbe  Greek 

bucolic  poets. 

Seventeen  short  poems  and  tbe  "Lament 
for  AdoDlB"(the  model  for  Shelley's  Ado- 
nals).  by  Blon  (S10-aUB.C.).  a  Greek  bu- 
colic poet. 

"Elements."  "Data."  "Phenomena."  "Op- 
tics," "  Reflection."  "  Division  of  the  Scale," 
by  Euclid  (who  flourished  at  Alexandria 
and  was  moat  ac^ve  about  800  B.C.).  the 
most  famous  of  the  Greek  writers  on  geam- 
etry. 

FragmentB  of  works  of  geofcraphy.  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy,  by  Eivtoatlienes 
(about  27IV-195  B.C. ) .  wbo  flourished  in  Alex- 
andria under  Ptolemy  Energetea. 

"  Egyptian  History,"  tbe  only  work  In  Greek 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  sources, 
by  Hanetho,  wbo  wrote  about  273  B.C. 

An  astronomical  epic.  "IMosemela,"  by 
AnttuB  (bom  about  270  B.C.). 

"Alexandra."  an  obscure  poem,  by  Ly- 
eophroD  (about 370  B.C.). 

Dramatic  pictures  of  common  life,  by  He- 
Tondas  (about 2S0  B.C.). 

An  epic,  "  Argonsutlca,"  one  of  the  best  of 
the  period,  by  Aiwlloiiias  Rhodina 
(about  2S5-215  B.G.). 


INDIA,  BGTFT.  FEB8U.  CHINA. 


Emperor  Cbe-wang-te  of  China  (218  B.C.)  decreed 
tbe  destruction  of  all  books  excepting  those  on 
science,  agriculture,  and  divination. 

"  Commentary  on  Panlni'a  Sanskrit  Grammar,"  by 
Katyayana,  tbird  centorr  B.O. 

Ptolemy  Pblladelpbus  founded  a  library  at  Alex- 
andria. 280  &U. 

Septuagint  version  of  Hebrew  scriptnres  written. 

DemetriuB  Pbalerlus  (345-283  B.C.),  librarian  at  Alex- 
andria, 

Hanetho  wrote  taistoiy  of  Ancient  Egyptian  kings. 
Knclld.  bead  of  Hatbenutical  sehool  at  Alexuidzia. 
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100 
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lOO 


Forty  booki  of  '  HMorr."  of  which  we 
have  five  complete  and  coiwlderable  por- 
Uona  of  18  othen,  bj  PoljrUns  (about 
a06-m  B.  0.).  tbe  clilef  Greek  htatorlan  of 
bla  period. 

Uedldnal  and  didactic  epiCB.  hj  H leaader 
(about  ISO  B.C.). 


"  Geosraphy  "  In  17  books ;  "  History  "  In  43 
books  i  and  otber  fracments,  br  Stmbo 
(about  flSB.  C.-MA.DJ. 

The  "Library."  orlKlnally  of  40  bookv,  of 
which  we  have  several,  a  book  ofuniver- 
Ml  history  and  travels  of  Dlodoraa  Blon- 
lua,  who  died  about  20  B.  G. 


"  History  of  the  Jewish  War"  In  seven  books ; 
"  Jewish  Antiquities  "  In  30  books :  "  Auto- 
Uograpbr."  by  Flavloa  Joaephna  <87- 
later  than  100). 

"Uves."  "Morals,"  "Table  Talk"  In  nine 
books,  by  Plntareh  (about  4«-abont  136). 

About  60  extant  oratlonfl  by  Dion  CliiTaoa- 
tomoa  (about  SO-about  117X  ibeloiidan 
and  phJloeopber. 


Discourses  of  Epictetus  "  In  elcht  books ; 
"Manual  of  Ethics";  "Conversations  of 
Epictetus"  In  12 books;  " Auabaaisof  Alex- 
ander the  Great"  In  seven  books;  "The 
Indica,"  a reogTBPblcal  work;  and  several 
traKments,  by  Arrlan  (about  S5-175]. 

"History  of  Rome"  In  24  books;  11  of 
which  have  come  down,  by  Applan  (floui^ 
Isbed  about  150). 

"Hlfitoryof  Rome"  in  RO  books, by  Dloa 
Coulus  CouelAuns  (about  150-2S5). 

"  Ferienesls  or  Guide-book  to  Greece"  In  10 
books,  by  P&naanlaa,  tbe  Periedte  (about 
160).  Of  creat  value  In  Greek  art  and  topoK- 

rapby. 

Works  on  medicine  and  loKlc(sald  to  have 
numbered  over  500,  of  which  we  have  88 
known  to  be  (renulne).  by  Clandlna  Gale- 
nuB,  known  as  Galen,  bom  about  130 and 
lived  at  Rome  after  170. 

"  Syntaxls,"  an  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical work,  by  CInudluii  Plulemaeus, 
known  as  Ftnlemy,  in  wbk'h  tbe  Ptolemaic 
theory  of  the  uuiverEe  was  enunciated. 
Uved  In  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
The  continuation  of  lila  work  Is  tbe  "  Alma- 
■eat"  of  tbe  Arabians. 

"HaUeutica."  a  poem  on  iishlnir;  and  other 
poetical  works,  by  Opplan  (latter  part  of 
second  century). 


"  Commentary  on  Panlni's  8anakrit  Grammar,"  br 
Pataniall  (probably  eecood  century  B.CJ,  founder 
of  Uie  Yoga  system  of  phlloeophy. 

"  Uababbarata."the  sreateirfc  of  ladla,  an  accoant 
of  tlw  great  war  of  the  Bharataa.  written  by  aer- 
eral  autlion  aboot  300  B.U. 

Han  dynasty  (200  B.C.-200  A.D.)  gave  iDGtcaaed  at- 
tention to  literature  and  caused  tbe  rcTlTal  ol 

JeamlDg  In  Ohina. 

Sz-ma  Ch1»n  <b.  14ft  B.C.).  The  "Historical 
Record  "  la  the  history  of  China  from  Uw  begfn- 
Bing  to  ISO  B.C.  It  cootalna  SU.BOO  words,  which 
were  all  orlsioaDy  acratcbed  on  bamlioo  taUata- 
It  waa  tnnalated  Into  2U  volumea  In  1747. 


Caaar  bnna  Ubrary  at  Alexandria  with  400^  H88. 

Antony  replaoea  tbe  burned  library  of  Alexandria 
by  one  brought  from  Penamoam  Asia  Hlnor. 
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200       Tirnntj  niit  nf  IIW  rnmln  plajihrTltMi  Ifannlm  Flavtu  (abtrat  SB4-IMBX).).  tbe  cimtertoomlopiwt 
of  Mieieiit  Bome. 

IMRiMnli  of  tba  "  Aonsta."  «  Uitorr  by  Qalatns  VWilw  Flotor  (about  SM  B.O.),  tba  fint  wrftar  of 
SomsD  hittorr  In  proM. 

VTsKnenti  of  trsEedles.  oomedlee.  aattres.  and  "AiuiaU,"by  Qnlntns  Ennlns  <289-ie9  B.O.),  "tbetsttaer 
of  tbe  Roman  epos." 

Fraimenta  of  aeveral  of  (be  ISO  oratloiM  and  "Do  Acrl  Galtora."  and  "De  Re  Rostlea,"  by  lbwe«a 
PorciuCttto,knoirD  ai  OiOo  tb*  Oeneor,  Oato  lUJor  (Oato  Ibe  Zldar),  or  Oato  Prleoiu  (2Bi-149  B.O.), 
a  Roman  ■tateman  and  orator. 
Six  comedies  by  Pnblliu  Terentlas  Afer  (known  aa  Terenoe)  (about  185  to  about  169  B.O.). 

800  fragments  of  aatlrefl  (tbe  longest  with  only  IS  Term)  by  Oalue  Ituellltu.  the  orlgliiator  of  lAtfn 
■atirical  compOBitloD  (149-108  B.O.). 

780  Unea.  trafmenta  of  40  tragetUea  wrlttoi  by  IMl«a  Atttva  or  Awilu(aboak  paAam  Hw 

Ctaated  of  tbe  Bosian  tragls  witteta. 


100  "De  Be  Rtutlca  libri  m,"  tbe  most  important  treattaeoD  SDcdeiitaSTleiiltDre known  tone;  **  MliDgna 
Latins,"  a  Krammatlcal  work  oriclnaliTln24books— of  wblobwehaTeSby  VamdCanmaTerenttna), 
"the  most  learned  of  tbe  Romans"  (116-27  B.O.) 
Fifty-seven  orations,  tbe  moat  famous  beins  tbe  four  acainst  Catiline,  tbe  fourteen  ^UUppfca  against  An- 
tony, tbe  orations  on  bebmlf  of  L.  lHurena  and  Marcos  Cnllns ;  bis  treatises  inclndtnir  "  De  Benec- 
tute  "  (concemlnic  Old  Ase),  "  De  Amicltia"  (concemlns  Friendship),  and  others  by  Cicero  (HarcUB 
INiUius).  Rome's  sreatest  orator  and  an  iUuatrlous  man  of  letters  and  statesman  (106-43  B.C.}- 
"  OtmimeDtsrleB  on  the  OalUc  and  OItII  Wars  "  by  Csssar  (Qalus  Julias),  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
men  of  aU  Ume  (10044  B.O.). 

"  De  Rerom  Natnra,"  a  poem  In  six  books,  7JiOO  lines,  by  I>iioreClMnituaLDOietlnaOanu)  (abont  90  to 
about  S5  B.C.X  a  Roman  poet  of  the  first  rank. 

Twenty-five  biographies  of  warriors  and  stateamen,  mostly  Greeks,  by  Kopos  (OomeUui),  a  Roman 

torian  (about » to  about  2t  B.C.). 
110  poems  by  Catullus  (Gains  Talerlua),  tbe  greatest  of  tbe  Roman  lyite  poets  (about  87  to  aboot 

H  B.C.). 

"  (Jattllnia,"  or  "  Bellum  Oatlllnartum."  descrlptlye  of  Oattilne's  Conspiracy  In  6S  B.C. :  "Jngurtha,"  de- 
scribing the  Jugurtbioe  War.  by  Salliist  (Qalus  Sallustlua  Crispua).  a  Roman  historian  (S8-S4  B.O.). 
Tbe  "  MaM,"  or  wanderings  of  Aneas  after  the  siege  of  Troy :  ten  "  EcloguMj'  or  "  BucoUcs,"  tbe 
"Oeorglca."  by  Vercil(Publlas  VergUius  Maro),  one  of  the  most  celebraled  of  Roman  poeti 
(70-W  B.C.). 

"Odea,"  "JEpMtes."  "Satires."  "Uberde  Arte  Poettoa"  ("Art  of  Poetry"),  by  Hoiaea  (QolDtu 
Horattos  Flaoeua),  the  iraateat  Latin  poet  of  tala  Una  after  Vergil  (OM  h.0X 


A>D>       "  History  of  Rome"  in  142  books  of  which  SS  have  come  down  to  us,  by  Llvy  CTItns  lirtos  Patayinns), 
the  great  Roman  historiaQ  (M  B.0.-17  AD.). 
"  Epistles  "  on  moral  8ub}ects  and  philosophical  treatises ;  ten  tragedlea  and  "  Batlras,"  by 

(Lucius  AoQKus),  or  Seneca  the  Elder  (about  4  B.C.  to  abcmt  65  AD.). 
"  Metamorphoses."  a  treatise  on  all  the  transformations  recorded  In  legend  from  the  Creation  to  the 
time  of  JuUns  Cnsar;  tbe  "Henddea"  and  several  other  poems,  by  OrU  (FObliua  Ovldlna  Naao) 
(48B.C.-ISA.D.). 

"  Histnris  Nsturalls."  comprising  all  tbe  natural  sciences,  divided  Into  87  books  on  90,000  snbjeota  hf 

Pllnr  the  Elder  (Oalus  PUnlus  Becundua)  (28-79). 
"  Bpigrammata"  In  14  books,  by  Martial  (Marcus  Valerius  MartlaUs).  tbe  first  of  tbe  Roman  epigrunmat* 

lets  (about  40  to  about  lOi). 
**  Annals  "  and  historlea  by  KaeitHs  (Publtoa  GomeUos  Tadtos),  an  Important  historian  of  Borne  (about 


lOO       Uxteen  "  Satires"  by  JvTenal  (Dedna  Juntas  Jorenalla),  a  aatirist  of  Indignation.  weU  translated  by 
^  Dryden  and  others  (88-120). 

"Etrfstabe."orten  books  of  letters;  " Panegirrloas,"  an  adolaUonof  tbe  Emperor  Trajan,  by  Fliny  the 

Toiiager(OsiuaPt]Qlus  CtecIUos  Seonndus).  a  nepbew  ofPUny  the  Elder  (62-110). 
"  Lives  of  tbe  Ctesars."  "Lives  of  Bmbient  Grammarians,"  "  Lives  of  Eminent  Rhetorldani,"  by  Sue- 
tonius Tranqnlllas  (76  to  about  160),  an  eminent  historian  of  Rome. 
Two  "  Apologies  tor  tbe  Gbrfstians,"  "  DIalogae  with  Tryphoo  tbe  Jew,"  by  Jasttn  Martyr  (about  100 
to  about  us),  a  Christian  writer  and  philosopher. 

"  Institutes,"  and  other  legal  works  of  Oalns  the  JnrUt  (abo«t  110  to  about  180).  From  these  68B  ex- 
tracts were  taken  for  the  Institutes"  of  Justinian.  Qatoa  is  the  chief  sonrce  of  our  knowledge  of 
Roman  law. 

"  Apologia,"  "Metamorphoses,"  or  the  "  Oolden  Asa,"  a  novel  or  romance,  by  Lnclns  Apnlelns,  a 

satirist  of  Rome  (bom  about  12S). 
"Proscription  of  Heretics,"  "Apology  to  the  HaUons,"  "Against  tbe  Jews."  "Against  Marclon," 
"  Against  the  Valentinlans, "  '  Against  Praxeas,"  and  many  tracts  on  morals  and  cborcb  discipline, 
by  TertnlUu  (Qnlotua  Septlmlua  fflomia  Tsrtolllanna),  one  of  tbe  earliest  of  tbe  Latin  (Jbnrcb 
Fatiieia  (about  IW  to  about  280) . 
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"  Dialogues  of  Uie  GodB."  "Dialorues  of  the  Dead."  "Auction  of  RitloBopbera,"  "Timoii,"  and  tbe 
"V«TacIouB  HlBtory."  by  Laclan  of  SnmoMta  (about  lao-about  200),  a  famous  satiriBt  and 
humorist. 

"AgaiDit  HereBles,"  a  Taluable  history  of  doctrine  and  frafnneuts  of  other  theoloKlcal  works,  bj 
telnt  Iranwas  (about  180-302),  oue  of  tbe  leadlus  Cburch  fathers  of  the  West. 

"  EKhortatlon  to  the  Greeks."  the  "  luBtructor,"  "  Stromata  "  or  miscellanies,  by  Clain««t  of  Alex- 
andria (TltuB  Flavius  Clemens,  about  lOO-about  215),  a  celebrated  Greek  father  of  tbe  Gburcb. 

Hhetorlcal  treatises  by  Hermovenea  (second  half  of  tbe  second  centurrX  the  createst  tectanolocfst 

of  his  times. 

A  Roman  blstory  (180-938)  by  Herodlanus,  a  Greek  resident  In  Italy :  bora  about  170 ;  died  tboa/t  HO. 
"Hexapla."    "Tomol."    "De    Prlnoiplfs."  "  Against  CelsuB."  by  OriB«n  (about  UMMX  called 

aUo  AdMnantlaat  tbe  most  famous  Obristlan  writer  of  tbe  tblrd  century. 
Lives  of  tbe  Greet  phlloeopbera  In  10  bookB,  very  valnable.  by  IHommm*  iMrtlu,  who  Ui-ed 

about  200. 

Elgbty-two  letters,  and  treatises  on  "  Unity  of  the  Cburch."  *'  Dress  of  Virgins."  "  Lapsed,"  "  Lord's 
Prayer,"  "Vanity  of  Idols."  "AgaloEt  the  Jews,"  and  other  very  instructlTe  works, by Baimt 
Cyprian  (Tbascius  CnciUus  Cyprianus,  about  20(K2S8),  tbe  great  leader,  as  Ksbop  of  Oaitbase. 
of  ue  Atilcaa  Ohnrcb. 

"  EnneadB,"  philosophical  works,  by  Plfttlnna  (2M-270). 

Workaof  criticism  and  phtloaophy  (and,  perhaps,  the  essay  "On  Sublimity  ") by  I^onslMs  (2U>-2n). 
tutor  at  the  court  of  Zenubla. 


OERHANT. 


Translatloo  of  the  Bible  fnto  Ootbic  by 
nifllas,  Blabop  of  tbe  Qotba  (about  Sll  to 
abcutSSl).  Thia  Is  preserved  in  part  In  the 
Oodez  Argenteua,  written  with  allrer  letters 
on  purple  parchment,  now  In  the  library  of 
the  Dnlrersity  of  Dpsala.  Dlfllaa  invented 
the  QotUc  alpbabet.  taking  hta  letten  from 
the  Greek,  adding  aome  letters  from  the 
Latin  and  from  the  Banes. 


Fragments  o  t  tbe  sonn  of  warrior  gods  and 
heroes  are  among  the  earileat  German  liter- 
ature extant. 


'  Hlldebrandslled,"  a  fragmentary  Old  HiKh 
German  poem,  descriptive  of  tbe  due)  be- 
tween HUdebrand  and  his  ion  Hadubrand. 
who,  unrecognized  by  each  other,  flgbt 
after  rears  of  separation.  It  is  the  oldest 
specimen  of  German  heroic  poetry. 


The  Saga-cycles,  desc^rlblng  the  deeds  of  £r- 
menricb,  Tbeodoric  the  (loth.  Attila  tbe 
Hun,  Gtmtber  of  Burgundy,  and  Siegfried. 


'  Helland,"  an  attiterattre  poem,  based  on 
the  Gospels,  written  evidently  at  the  re- 
quest of  Louis  the  Ptous(77MW,  the  young- 
est SOD  of  Ohailemagae,  author  unknown. 


FRANCE. 
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LATEB  lATIN  AKO  OBESE  WRITXB8. 


"AKsinat  tbe  Cbrtetlftoa  "  (15  bookB).  "  Ute  of  PIoUdub,"  "  life  of  Pytluronui."  "On  Arisiotlc."  by 

ForpbriT  (about  288-aboDt  805),  a  teauber  of  pbllosoptaj  at  Roma. 
AutobiOEraphy,  lecten,  and  oumeroui  phlloaupblcal  works,  orattoua,  and  dedamatlom,  by  Libanlna 

(bora  about  8L4),  tbe  best  kDOwn  BOpblat  of  tbe  fourth  century. 
"Life  of  PythaKoraB."  "Exhortation  to  PhilOBophy."  and  many  matfaematlcal  and  pbllosoptilcai 

works,  by  lamblichQB  (died  about  330). 
Six  TOlomeH  of  theolodcal  worke  by  Saint  Ambroae  (about  840-897),  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  one  of 

the  moBt  celebrated  of  tbe  ancient  tatberB  of  tbe  Uburcb,  one  of  the  four  doctors  of  tbe  Western 

Church. 

"  Translation  of  tbe  Bible,"  the  best  up  to  Its  time,  "  lUustrlons  Hen,"  more  than  one  bundred  "  Let- 
ters" and  "Epistles."  by  Saint  Jerome  (HieronymuB,  about  840-120),  tbe  most  learned  of  tbe 
early  fathers  of  the  Roman  Churcb. 

Ten  bookB  of  "Letters"  and  the  frasments  of  nine  orations  by  SyminachaB  (QolnttiB  Aurellas, 
about  845-about  405),  a  dlsUngulsbed  Roman  orator,  scholar,  and  Btatesman. 

"  Dally  Bounds,  or  Catbamerlnon,"  a  collection  of  twelve  lenftby  bynms :  "  Tbe  Soul's  Coafilct.  or 
Parcbomachia."  or  rellsloua  aUeitorlGs:  "  Tbe  Orowoa,  or  Perl  Slephanlon."  fourteen  bymna  in 

SralM  oX  martyrs;  two  books  "ARalnstSymmacbuB";  and  more ponna, by  Pnid«nlliu (AnreUus 
lemens  Prudenttua.  Sl^sbout  406).  the  createst  Christian  poet  of  tbe  early  Lattn  Otaurch. 
"  CoqAmsIckib,"  an  aoiobloicrapbr ;  "  City  of  Ood."  la  32  books :  "  Betractfona" ;  370  "  Eplstlea"  and 
numerous  treaUMs  by  Saint  Anmatlna  (S54-4S0).  Bishop  of  Hippo  In  northern  AMca.  tbe  creat- 
est of  the  Latin  fatbera.  and  most  celebrated  of  the  tour  aocton  of  tbe  Western  Obnreli. 
Nine  books  of  "  Letters"  of  creat  value :  twenty-four  poems  by  ApolUnarla  Bldoalna  (4aM87), 
Soman  author,  political  leader,  and  Btstaop  of  Clermont 


ENGLAND. 


Tbe  Ando-Saxon  Period  (449-1100). 

Anglo-Saxon  Invasion  of  Britain  drove  the 
bards  tu  tbe  bills.  They  Rave  ub  their  songs 
and  the  Arthurian  lesend  (449). 


"De  Excldlo  BritannUe"  (about  556-660)  ami 
"  Epistola."  by  Olldaa  {493?-570?).  tbe  flrst 
national  historian  of  tbe  Britons. 

From  tbe  souks  of  the  scop,  or  maker  of  po- 
etry, and  the  gleoman,  or  ndnBtiel,  was 
evolTed  the  sreatAnKlo-SaxonepIc,  "Beo- 
wulf," wbfcb  dates  back  to  the  alxtti  cen- 
tury. 

Tbe  first  written  laws  of  Saxon  Eneland  made 
byEttaelbert,klnrof  Kent  (about  SfiMI6>. 


'  Paraphrase  of  Creation  and  Eariy  Biblical 
Events"  and  a  "Ujrmn,"  by  Cmlmon  ul 
Northumbria  (about 675). 

Ecclesiastical  works  by  Aldhelm  (about  64C- 
709),  a  famous  Bcholar,  abbot  of  Malmee.- 
bury  (676).  bishop  of  Sberborne  (706). 

"  Ecclesiasticat  History  of  England  "  In  Ave 
books,  "  Tbe  Six  Ages  of  tbe  World."  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  by  Bede  or  Bnila,  called  the 
Venerable  Bede,  the  greatest  name  in  the  lit- 
erature of  Saxon  England  (about  678-735). 


PERSIA.  AHABIA,  ETC. 


"Moallakat"  ('  the  suspended  ones"),  a  collection  of 
seven  Arabic  poems,  the  flratol  which  was  written 
by  Amra-el-Kals   (AmrulcalB  or  Amru'l-Ksls). 

,  by  aome  esteemed  tbe  greatest  of  Arabian  poets 

{570?-«80?). 

One  of  the  "  Unallakat "  written  by  Tanfah.  one  nf 

the  aix  great  pre-Islamtc  poets  (about  660). 
One  of  the  "Moallakat"  written  by  lAbld  Ihn 

Babla  (about  6<S0  to  about  661),  a  popular  poet. 
One  of  the  "Moallakat"  written  by  Antar  or  An- 

tara,  a  black  slave  poet  (died  about  660). 
Other  disputed  writers  of  the  three  remaining  poems 

are:  Znhalr.  Amr  Ibn  Knlthnm,  Al-HarlOi, 

Mabiscbah,  and  Asha. 


Poetical  tournaments  were  held  at  Okas  near  Mecca 
before  Uofaammed'e  time.  Fragmenta  of  tbe  works 
of  more  than  200  poets  of  the  pre>lslanilc  times 
were  collected  In  the  tenth  century.  The  ArabB 
thus  acquired  condderable  poetkssl  proficiency. 


" The  Koran"  (about  657). 


Letters,  tbeoloftlca],  political,  philosophical, 
mathematical,  and  poetical  works  by  A1- 
ouln  (about 786^). the  most  distinguished 
scholar  of  the  eighth  century. 


Anglo-Saxon  poems,  comprising  "Juliana." 
"Elene,"  "Crist."  Fates  of  tbe  Apostles," 
"Andreas  or  tbe  Legend  of  St.  Andrew," 
and  others,  by  Crnewnlf,  a  writer  of  aome 
of  tbe  best  j^b-Saxon  verse  (about  750- 
83S). 


"Arabic  Grammar,"  tbe  first  written,  by  Abd  al- 
Rahman  ibn  Hormnad  (about  7S0). 

'Arabic  Grammar."  by  Abu  al-Walld  al  Dnalit 

tbe  Inventor  of  diacritical  points  (about  750). 

'  Code  of  Laws,".Btlll  In  force  in  many  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  by  Abo  HawUnti,  one  of  the 
Church  fatbera  (70»772). 

'Kltab  al-Ain,"  tbe  first  Arabic  lexicon,  by  Al-Khalil. 
the  founder  of  Arabic  metrics  (about  760). 

'  Al  Mnwatta,"  code  of  laws,  baned  on  tbe  decisions 
of  the  school  of  law  of  Medina  founded  in  the 
seventh  century,  compiled  by  Malik  Ibn  Anas,  a 
distinguished  Jurist  (abnut  785).  Code  still  In  force 
In  Tunis,  Algeria.  Morocco,  and  the  Hejaz. 

'Blograpby  of  Mohammed."  written  by  Hoham- 
me<l  Ibn  Ishak  (768),  tbe  earliest  historian. 

'Grammar,"  an  extensive  work,  by  SIbawalhl  (790. 
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'  Krlst."  the  tint  Qerman  rhymed  verse, 
bued  on  tbe  Ooepels.  of  16.0W  venee.  bj 
OtbfMl(ftboat  800  to  about  870). 


The  first  BomuiictezteitsDtia  tbe  ostbalittefclMDced 
at  StruaborflnSttbetweeDtbenmodiMUofawrlp 
mwne,  Lonft  the  GeniMD,  ud  CbftriM  the 
kinStiiktbelrbcotlieE  LoCbib. 


"  LodwlffBlled,"  ft  political  ban  ad  cetebnttiiK 
the  Tictorr  of  LouSa  III.  over  nortbem 
tribes.  Ibe  recoDcQifttlOD  of  Atho  I.  moA  hia 
brotber  Henir.  wittteo  late  la  tbe  niotb 
ceotarr,  autbor  tukiioini. 


900  Numeroaa  reHrlons  wrltliiRt.  TletoDft  of  jodv 
ment,  llveeol  salntB,  eplcgoapelaarnktlTes, 
bannoutes,  and  a  few  political  oompoilUoiM 
fill  up  tba  tentb  aeUbatj. 


lOOO 


GennaD  tranBlationB  of  Boethlus's  Consola- 
tion of  Phllosophr."  AriHtotle'B  "  Categories 
and  Uermetieattcs."  and  of  the  Latin  Pnal- 
ter.  by  Notkar  lAbeo,  a  monk  of  St.  Oall 
fabout  l«hU)22}. 


"  Obansons  de  Oestea,"  long  poema  on  tbe  beroio 
deeds  of  Ohrtstlan  kniffbts,  composed  and  imif  hj 
troubadours  and  troaveres:  later  brJonsleara  and 
menestrela.  Tbese  are  arranged  In  cydea. 

(I)  "  Cycle  de  France,"  so&Kfl  of  Frencb  beroee,  tbe 
central  figures  being  Charlemagne  and  twelve  chief 
baroDS.  The  most  ancient,  beautlfnl.  and  famous  la 
the  "Chanson  de  Roland,"  compoeedat  tbe  end  ol 
the  eleventb  century,  describing  tbe  death  of  Roland 
and  hie  eleven  peers  with  2Dj)0O  followeiB  at  tbe  bat- 
tle of  RoncesTallea  and  tbe  later  Tenceance  of  Char- 
lemagne. 
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"HlstoTla  Brltomnn,"  nnder  the  name  of 
NennliM,  of  wbom  noiblnc  Is  known.  Tbe 
book  Is  n  compilation  from  various  sources, 
and  consists  of  eight  parts,  tbe  flrst  of 
wblcb  anpeara  to  bave  been  written  about 
822. 

Tbe  "Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,"  a  record  of 
events  kept  In  a  loose  way  io  noDasteriea 
from  some  uncertain  perwd,  but  not  per- 
fected until  Alfred's  time. 

Pbllosophlcal  works  by  Jfrim  Bootus  or 
ErisMB  (died  876). 


Translation  Into  EnEltsb  of  Boethlus's  "  Con- 
lolatfon  of  Pblloaoph  J,"  Oroslus  S  "  Hiatorr 
of  tbe  World,"  Greeory  the  Great's  "  Pas- 
toral Care,"  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," a  compilation  of  "Laws,"  and  tbe 
consolldatloD  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Cbronl- 
nle."byAUredtlwOre«t,kliic  o(  Wessex 
t871-S01). 


"  BomlllM,"  "ATre«tlse  on  tbe  Old  and  New 
Testaments,"  "L^ln  Grammar,"  and  tbe 
"  Colloquhim."  by  AelMe  UwUrammarlaD 
(aboutUO-loei). 


During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  tbe 
Anglo-Saxon  or  English  language  was  un- 
dergoing Bucb  radical  grammatical  cbangea 
that  it  was  nota  suitable  literary  medium. 
Tbe  great  authors  ot  these  two  centuries  in 
England  are  those  wbo  wrote  in  Latin  as 
bemg  Intelligible  to  tbe  teamed,  for  wbom 
they  wrote. 


PER8U.  ARABIA.  ETC. 


"Uedlclne"  and  "Astrology,"  remains  of  200  works 
on  science  and  pbilosopby,  by  At-Kindl  or  Al- 
chlndlns  (about  800}. 

"  Biography  of  Mohammed."  by  Ibn  Hisham  (821). 

"Biography  of  Hobammed,"  by  BCohammed 
Wakldl  (823). 

In  the  ninth  centnry  tbe  three  sons  of  tbe  librarian 
MasA  Ibii  Shakr  calculated  accurately  tbe  dian»' 
eter  of  tbe  earth  and  tbe  preceasloD  of  tbe  eqnl- 
noxes. 

"  AstroDomica  Encyclopedia."  by  Al-nmtluuit 
(ninth  century),  translated  Into  Latin  hr  Jobamiea 
Hlepalensls. 

"History,"  tn  105  monographs.  Including  historlea  of 
Uecca  and  Medina,  by  Abu  Ubttldah  (SH). 

"  History  and  Genealogy."  by  Ai-K^bl  (about  B18), 

"Code  of  Laws,"  by  Al-ShaA  (died  830). 

"Pre-Ialamic  Songs"  by  Abu  Ttaanum  (846). 

' '  Code  ot  Laws  "  by  Ahnaad  Ibn  HanbAl  (8U) . 

"Collection  ot  traditions  of  Mohammed,"  by  Al- 
BaUuUi  (died 870),  HuaUn  (died  874). 

"  nniversal  Hlatory "  by  Abu  Jnfltr  id-Tabwrl,  a 
Persian  (838428).  flrat  ot  its  Und  In  Arabic. 

"  Early  eouqiieats  by  tbe  Araba,"  by  Ibn  Katadbnli 
(Sasj  and  Al-Tid>Mrt  (died  928). 


"Astronomy,"  by Thabitlbn  Kvmh  (001). 

"  Commentary  on  the  Koran,"  by  Al-TalMui  (died 
928). 

"  Arabian  Lexicon  "  by  Urn  Bnmld  (died  OH). 

FragmenU  of  poems  and  ft  tnnslatlon  ol  the  fables 
ofBldpaLhy  Kndui  or  BndKkl  (died  HAT),  the 
etrllest  of  tbe  great  Persian  poets. 

"  Book  ot  Kincs,"  a  poetical  hlatory  of  Iran,  by 
Iistqlalt  who  flourished  in  tbe  tenth  century. 

"  Book  of  Kings,"  a  poetical  Mstory  ol  Iran  from 
8000  B.  O.  to  Ml  A.  D..  by  nrdAual,  one  ot  tbe 
foremost  poets  In  all  literature  (about  98S-10a9) . 

"  FbDoeophy."  studied  In  Latin  in  tbe  Middle  Ages 
In  tbe  universities  of  Europe,  by  Al-ltei«bl  (900). 

Al-Bnttant  (Albatagnlus)  Introduced  tbe  use  of 
trigonometry,  and  obeerred  ttie  obUqulty  of  the 
ecliptic  in  tbe  tenth  centory. 

"  Geography."  by  Ibn  HWuun  (  T  )t  Khar- 
dhadbsh  Hasndl  (012),  Ahmad  ibn  Stedlan 
(921).  Abu  Ishak  ttl-Istakliii  (OSO),  Ibn Hmkal 
(977),  Al-HokMddul  (986). 

"  IHwan  "  of  2S9  poems,  by  AI-HntatMbbl  (966),  one 
of  tbe  greatest  and  most  widely  read. 

"  Arabian  LexleoD,"  by  Ismail  al-Bahib  (died  OOS). 


Rhymed  prose,  by  Ahmad  nl-Hamadhanl  (1007). 

"Commentary  on  the  Koran,"  by  Al-Haaan  nl- 
Nisabnrl  [died  1015). 

"  History."  by  Ibn  Mnskawal  (1030). 

"Philosophy."  by  Ibn  Slna  (Aviceona  08(^1087),  a 
text-book  for  European  uulversitiea. 

"  Geosrapblcal  Mctlonary,"  by  Al-Bakrt  IVM). 
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"  Rolanddlled,"  descrtptlTe  of  Roland  at  Roq- 
ceBvalles  and  o[  CharlemaKoe.  "AJezan- 
derlied."  on  tbe  deed*  of  Alexander.  Both 
eplo  poems  by  unknown  autbon  prior  to 

uao. 

"  Aselleder"  (DftmwKiEB).  "Pardval,"  the 
bula  of  Wanier'fl  "Paralfal,  Story  of  tbe 
Holy  Grail";  nj  WoMnm  von  Saeben- 
1iBcli<about  U65  to  about  1220). 

"KreuzUed,"  In  celebration  of  the  Cruiade  of 
Frederick  II.,  by  WaltlwrTon  der  Vovel- 
weldetaboat  11»  to  about  12aOJ,  a  Middle 
HIgb  German  mlnnealccer. 

Peasant  lyrics,  foiemnnera  of  tbe  Tolkalled, 
by  Keldhart  nm  Beumtlud  (about  IIW 
to  aboat  IMO). 

"Trirtanand  Isolde,"  tbe  subject  of  Warner's 
opera,  a  poem  In  19,S&2  Terses.  by  Gott- 
fried Ton  Btxubarc  (about  1200). 

"  Nlbelunneolied  "  (Sons  of  tbe  NIbelunxs).  A 
great  HlEh  German  epic,  by  an  unknown 
poet  at  tbe  besimdng;  of  tbe  tbtrteentb 
century.  Ten  complete  manuscripts  are 
known.  The  IHad  of  Germany. 

'  Gudnin."  chief  of  tbe  Low  German  epic 
aagas,  preserved  In  a  HiKhOeraian  poem, 
by  an  unknown  author,  at  tbe  beElnnliis  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  The  Odyssey  of 
Qennany. 

"  Enelt."  by  Holnrlch  von  Teldeke. father 

of  Middle  HiKh  German  courtly  poetry. 
"Sermons,"  by  Berthold  von  KeKons- 

1>urK<   a  German  Franciscan  preacher 

(about  1229-1272). 
"Poems,"  maliilr  mockingr  and  sensuous, 

exceptinc one,  'Penitential Ode" byTfum- 

(died  about  1270). 

Sermons  and  pbllosopblcal  works  by  Johan- 
nes Eckliart  or  Eckhardt,  a  mystic  and 
reformer  (about  1260-1327). 

"Autobiography,"  "Book  of  EverlasUne 
Wisdom."  and  poems,  by  Helnrleh  Smio 
or  Senao,  a  German  myrtle  (abdut  I29fr-136S). 

(-J)   "Cycle  deBr^tagne."  The  chief  poet  is  Chny- 
tlen  de  Troyea.  The  motive  la  love.  It  deals  wltb 
the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  King  Arthur  and 
tbe  Round  Table,  tbe  romance  of    Tristan  and 
Iseut.   In  this  cycle  are  "Lays  of  Bretagne,"  by 
Marie  de  France,  tbe  earliest  French  poet. 

Poem  of  2.800  lines  on  St  Patrick's  Punratory, 
animal  fables  called  "Tsopet";  tbe  "Lais"  of  U 
narrative  poems  each  from  100  to  1.200  lines: 
loves  of  "Tristan  and  Iseut":  "EUduc";  "Le 
rossfgnol"  (the nightingale) ;  "  Lesdeuxamanta": 
*'Tonec,"  a  fafry  tale  of  tbe  bluebird  and  Lanval, 
by  Marie  de  France. 

(3)  "Cycle  Antique"  deals  with  the  ancient  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  the  "Roman  d' Alexandre" 
with  12.000  verses  of  12  syllables,  by  Alexandra 
de  Bemar  (twelfth  century),  the  "  Roman  de 
Thebes,"  and  the  "  Roman  de  Troie,"  by  Bmolat 
de  Sainte-Manre,  "Roman deRou.etaMdQCade 
Normandle,"  by  Wace (1100-1176). 

"  Conqu^te  de  Constantinople"  and  paitlcalars  of 
tbe  Fourth  Cmsade,  by  Oeaflkot  de  Tlltolmv- 
donln  (1155-1218). 

Lyric  poems,  by  Thlbaut.  Count  of  (niampagiie 
and  King  of  Navarre  (1201-12S3), 

"  Le  roman  du  Renart"  of  82.000  verses  of  satires. 
"  Le  romsn  de  la  rose,"  by  Gnillaamedo  I.orr1a 
(about  1215  to  about  1240).  of  4.000  verses,  left  un- 
flnished.  An  addition  of  18.000  verses  in  an  entirely 
different  vein  wasmade  by  Jean  de  Bfeoa  In  1277. 
There  are  over  800  MSS.  of  this  extant. 

"  Hbtotrede  Bt.Loois"(Xoo!sIX.),"Oedo,"byJeatt 
de  JoinvlUe  (12S-1S17). 

Lyric  poems,  by  Colla  Mneset,  a  wandering  mln- 

streUabout  13S0). 

merous  satirical  poems,  by  Bnteboenf  t  real  name 

unknown. 

Mass  song  at  the  coronation  of  Obarles  V.  <I8H>; 
collection  of  poems;  by  GalllanmedeMaehaalt 
or  Haohaut  (about  2284-1S70),  a  poet  and  musi- 
cian. 

ENGLAND. 

FRANCE. 

1300 
1400 

John  Wiollf  (about  1320-1384).  Two  treatises.  "  Cun- 
ceming:  Himien  Lordship."  and  "Gonceminv  the 
Lordship  of  the  Church."  and  a  translation  of  tbe 
Bible  Into  English. 

John  Oower  (1325-1408).  Poems. 

Willlnm  LanKland  (shout  1332-1400?).  Tbe  great- 
est poet  ol  tbe  century  excepting  Chaucer.  "  Piers 
Plowman,"  an  allegorical  poem  descriptive  of 
human  life. 

GeoOyey  Chaucer  (about  1340-1400).  The  tint  (rreat 
English  poet.  "Legende  of  Good  Women," 
"Troylus  and  OryBede,"  "The  House  of  Fame," 
"PalamonandAzcite,"aDd  "Oanterbury  Tales." 

JauMS  I.  of  Scotland  (1SH-U87).  Poems. 

William  Caxtan  (1413-1492).    "Tbe  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesse." 

William  Itaabar  (I460-U80T).  Poems. 

Wtlllam  Tyndalo  (MSt-lfi86).  ItauslatlOD  of  the 

Bible. 

Miles  CoToidala  (148&-1S68).   Translation  of  tbe 

Bible. 

Sir  David  I.tiidaaT(1490-lSG7).  Poems  and  comedy. 
Hach  lAtlmer  (I4Bl-lfiSA).  Sermons. 

"  Chroniqnee,"  or  Chronicles  In  four  booksofbtstory: 
poems:  "The  Little  Thane  of  Love,"  "Ueliador," 
alengthy  poem  on  chivalry  and  legend,  by  Jeaa 
FrolMarr  (about  133S-U10), 

"Del'art  de  dieter,"  by  Bastache  Deachampa 
(about  1350). 

"Oeuvres  po^Uques,"  "Ufe  ol  Charles  V.,"  by  Chrla- 

llne  de  Pisam  (about  I36&-14S1). 
"MIroIr  de  nwriage,"  of  U,000  lines:  ballad  to 

Chaucer. 

"History  ol  Charles  VII.,"  "Br^vlalre  des  Sei- 
gncurH,"  "Laydela  belle  dame  sans  mercl."  and 
other  lovers'  poems,  by  Alain  Chartler  (about 
1390-1440), 

Poema  of  Love  and  Spring,  written  during  twenty- 
five  yeara'  imprisonment  In  England,  by  Chariaa 
of  Orleaaa,  father  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  (UU- 
1466).  Tbe  last  oftbeFraicbmediEeval  poets. 

"Poems,"  "Le  petit  testament,"  "Le  grand  testa- 
ment." a  "Codicflle"  ofballads,  "Lejai^n."  a 
"Dialogue."  and  a"  Monologue,"  "Le  franc  archler 
de  Bagnolit,"  by  Francois  Villon  (14S1-1484). 

"L'avocat  Panthetin,"  Arst  masterpiece  of  French 
comic  theater,  author  unknown  (about  1475). 

"M^moires."  a  complete  poHUcal  review  of  the 
times,  by  Philippe  de  Cominea  (1445-1509). 

"  Prognostication  Pantagraellne."   "  Qargsntua." 
"  Pantagruel,"  by  Francois  Rabelais  (1495-iacS). 

"  Letters,"  "  Poems,"  "  Marguerites  de  la  margue- 
rite." "Deml^rea  po&ies,"  and  parts  of  tbe  "Hep- 
tom^ron"  by  Marsnerite  ot  Navarre  (1492-15W. 

Collection  of  fables,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  aono. 
by  Clement  Harot  (1496-1544).^  . 
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"  OrmulDm,"  •  pBraphrMe  ot  scripture,  bj 


The  "Brat."  ft  metrical  cbrontcle  of  Britain, 
dencribluff  tlie  foundfnc  of  BriUla  hj  Bmtus, 

EeatcrandiioDot  Aieas.  theUatorytothe 
Bth  of  Cadwalader,  laatof  tbe  Celtic  klngf^; 
the  deed!  ot  King  ArthuR  OymbeUne.  Klni 
Lean  written  1300  and  12S0.  Tbe  crfder  MS. 
contahMS2.au  Unea.  written  In  Anclo-Bazon 
and  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred 
french  words.  The  author  was  I^tmbob, 
whoHonrisbed  about  1200. 
"Opus  Uajue,"  a  work  on  phflosopbr.  by 

Borer  Rncon  (1214-1294). 
"Ancren  Rlwle  "  (the  Eule  ot  Nuns),  br  an 

unknown  autlior,  appeared  In  1220. 
"  HlHtoria  Major,"  by  Kattbew  F»rlB(dled 
I2M}. 

"  Ravelok  the  Dane,"  "  The  Oest  of  Kins 
Horo."  "lievls  of  Hampton,"  and  "Guy 
of  Warwlcli,"  by  an  unknov^'n  writer,  ap- 
peared in  1J80. 

"WUtie  Grice.  '  "The  Owl  and  the  Nightin- 
gale," In  poetry,  by  an  unknown  writer, 

-  appeared  In  1280. 

"  Summer  Is  y-vomen  In,"  author  unknown. 
"  The  Land  of  Cockayne,"  by  HtchMl  of 
Klldare. 

"  Martyrdom  of  Thomas  h  Becket."  by  Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester  (1 '253-1307). 


PKK8IA,  ARABIA.  ETC. 


Astronomical  tables,  reformlnir  the  calendar:  a 
treatise  on  algebra— eztractlDg  the  square  and 
cube  roots,  on  cubic  equations,  and  on  expanding 
a  binomial:  three  books  on  natural  science 
and  three  on  metaphysics;  the  Rub  aly  at  (rhymed 

auatralns,  translated  by  Edward  FltagetmM),  by 
<mmr  Khayyam  (about  lOU-1 128). 
Surgery,"  by  Aba-l-KMlut  (1107). 
"  Pbllosophy,''  a  text-book  In  the  Middle Agesln 
European  unlTersiUes,  by  Al-Oiuunii  (1QS8-I111X 
and  similar  works  by  Ibn  Badjah  or  Avenpace 
(1138\  Ibn  Tnbil  ((fled  lUB).  and  Ibm  Boahd  Or 
Averroes  (1153-1198). 
"Mantlgut-Talr,"  or  parliament  of  birds,  an  alle- 
goriral  poem,  the  most  famous  of  the  works  of 
Fltrld-nd-l>lDAttftr(about  1119-1229), who  in  bis 
110  years  left  over  120,000  couplets  of  poetry.  One 
of  tbe  most  famous  mystics  and  Sufls. 
Jabir  Iba  AfUib  Id  1196  constructed  the  first 

observatory  at  Seville. 
"  Divan,"  and  Ave  great  poems :  "  The  Book  of  Alex- 
ander" (Iskandei^Namah).  "The  Storehouse  of 
Mysteries,"  "Khosran  and  Shiran,"  "Halnun  and 
Lalla,"  and  "The  Seven  Fair  Faces."  by  Nlmnl 
(1141-1208),  one  ot  tbe  seven  epic  poeta  of  Persia. 
"  Euclid,"  by  Naalr  ed-Dla  «1-Tnsl  (about  UfiO). 
History  of  religious  and  philosophical  sects,  stlU 
the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  by  Mohammed 
al-ShAhraatwil  (1153). 
"Medicine  "by  Abd  sl-Mallk  Ibn  Znlir(1162}. 
Histories  of  Damascns,  by  All  Ibn  AanklrdlTS). 
'  Bustan  "  (Flower  Garden)  or  "  Sadlnima  "  (Book 
of  Sadl).  adidactic  poem  In  10  cantos. "  QuHstan" 
(Rose^arden),  sUll  highly  esteemed  In  Perala; 
lyric  poems,  eulogtes.  elegies,  gbaaala.  and  a  Dum- 
ber of  proae  works  by  BadI  (about  1164  to  about 
1291}.  one  ot  the  greatest  of  Persian  poeta. 

"  Hatbnavl,"  a  collection  In  40,000  conplets  In  S  books 
ot  tales  andmoral  precepts ;  a"Dlvan"  ot  lyrics  by 
Jalal-nd-Dln  Kami (1307-1278),  the  greatest  ofall 
tbe  mystics  of  the  East  and  tbe  most  Important 
ot  the  Persian  Sufis. 

Ohasals  or  love  poems,  oriental  odes  maUne  up  tbe 
Divan  " .  or  collecnon  of  poema,  by  Hafla  (^ 
about  1389),  one  of  tbe  worM'a  greatest  names 

in  lyrical  poesy. 


GERMANY. 


ITALT,  SPAIN,  AND 
PORTUGAL 


SCANDINAVIA  AND  RUSSIA. 


"  Book  of  Spiritual  Poverty,"  and  "  Ser- 
mons," by  Jnhann  Tauleri  a  Qarmao 

mystic  (1300- I36U. 

"Limburg  Chronlole"  (1381^189111),  "Alsace 
Chronicle  "  (about  1430),  all  of  great  histor- 
ical value,  autbora  unknown. 

University  of  Prague  founded.  1348. 
University  of  Vienna  founded,  136S. 
University  ot  Heidelberg  founded,  1386. 
Unlvenlty  of  Oolosne  fottnded.  JS88. 


University  of  Lelptig founded.  1409. 

University  of  Roatoi-k  lounded.  1419, 

"  HennouB,"  by  Oeller  von  KayaerBbervi 
famous  preacher  (144-5-1510). 

University  ot  Qrcllswuld  founded,  145<t. 

Tbe  "  Ship  of  Fools"  (a  mirror  of  the  times), 
a  remarkable  book,  by  Brant  or  Brandt, 
(about  1458-L520.  The  first  printed  book 
that  dealt  with  coniemporary  events  and 
living  persons.  Instead  ot  old  Oerman  but- 
tles and  French  knights. 

Work  on  "  FortlflcaUnn,"  "  Measuring  with  a 
Compass,"  and  "Four  Books  of  Human 
Proportion,"  by  Surer  (147l-l.^2S). 

Sermons,  religious  poemH,  and  "  Eulenrplc- 
gel,"  a  sort  of  chap  book,  "Trmslatlon  of 
the  .Sneld,"  by  Mnmer  (1475-1537). 

Ualrersltr  of  Tablogen  founded,  1477. 


"  Divlna  Commedla  "  by  Dante 

AllKhleri  (1265-1321).  Italian. 
Prose  writings  by  I>on  Juan 

Hannel  of  Spain  (1282-1349). 
Poema  by  Jnan  Knlade  HItA 

ot  Spain  (180O-18S0>. 
"  Oanzonlere,"  and  many  works 

In  Latin,  byPetmnh  (1804- 

1374),  Italian. 
"Decameron"  by  Giovanni 

Boccaccio  of  Italy(1313-I375). 
Spanlshpocmsby  Pedro  Lopoi 

de  Ayala  (1332-1407). 
"  Amadisde  Oaula,"  written  by 

a  Portuguese,  Vosco  d«  La- 

belra  (about  1360-1403). 
Chronicles  ot  Alloneo  XI.  in 

Spanish  verse  by  BodrlKo 

Tan»a  (fourteenth  century). 
Spanish    sonnets    by  Inlco 

lMp9%  de  Mendoaa.  Marquis 

Of  SantUlana  (LSW-MSB). 

Spanish  poems  by  Jvaa  de 

Hena  (1411-1456). 
Italian  poema  by  Lnlcl  Pnlcl 

(143I-I487). 
Spanish  poems  by  Juan  de  la  | 

l£aalna(14(>K-1534).  I 
Historical  and  political  works  | 

(Italian)  by  Ntroolo  Hachl- 

avelll  (1469-1527). 

"  Oriaudo  FurloflO "  (Italian 
verse)  by  Lndovlco  Arioatn 

(U74-1S33). 




The  Eddaa  were  collected  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

Henrik   Harpeatrlnca  (died 
1244).  DanlabmedioiJwrlter. 
Danish  ballads  by  nnknown 

writers  between  1800-UOO. 
St.  Brldcet  (ia02-1878),  Barela- 
tlons. 

"Actof  UnlonatOalmar,"  by  an 
unknown  witter,  pubUsbed  in 
1387. 


JobMinae  Bndde  (d.  1484) 
translated  the  Blbte  Into 
Swedish. 

University  ot  Upsala  founded 

(1477). 

Christian  Federaen  (1480^1564) 
translated  tbe  Bible  into 
Danish  and  wrote  "Karl  Mag- 
nus "  and  "  OKler  the  Dane." 

First  Swedish  Book  printed,  1495. 

MIels,  a  monk.  Is  credited  with 
a  history  ot  Denmark  and 
rhymed  Danish  verse,  which 
was  tbe  flrat  Danish  book 
printed  (1496). 

Olans  Petri  (1497-1982)  wrote 
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1400 


1500,  nrThonuu  W7fttt(U^U42).  Poet. 


Rorvr  AHchRin  (1515-1566).  Ea8&7lst. 

John  Foxe  {m6-\bSJ).  Tbeolo27. 

Benrj  Howard  (Enrl  of  Surrey) (1517-1547).  Poems. 

Thomas  SackTllle<163«-l€0e>.  Poet  and  drunatist. 

Sir  -Walter  BalelKb  (1S52-16U}.  HlMoriu  u>d 

poet. 

Edmund  Spenser  (1552-1599).  Poet. 
Rlrhard  Hook«r(lS53-1600).  Tbeology. 
Sir  Fhlllp  Sldner  (1554-1586).  Poet. 
John  Lrlr  (IU4-1G06).  Eaaaylat. 

(l»7-lfiU).  TrsnaUtloD 


GeorKO  Chap 

Homer. 


of 


Robert  Gr««n«(156»>lS02).  Poet. 

FnuteU  Baoon  (15SI-U26).   EisaTlst  and  plilloso- 
pber. 

Michael  Drayton  (1563-1631).  Poet. 

Christopher  Marlowe  (1564-1593).   Poet  and  dram- 
atlflt. 

'William  ahnkespewre  (1564-1616).   DramsUst  and 
poet. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  (1S68-1G39).  Poems. 


Hen  Jonson  (1573-163T).  Poems. 
Thomas  Heywood  (1575?- 1650?).  Poems. 
Robert  Burton  (l.'>77-ltH0).  Essays. 
John  Fletchor  (1579-1625).  Poems. 

Philip  HaMinrer  (1.')83-I640).  Poems. 
William  Dnimmond  (1&M-1G49).  Poems. 
Francis  Beanmont  (1584-1616).  Poems. 
John  Ford  (1586-1639).  Poems. 
Georse  Withers  (1588-1667).  Poems. 
Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679).  PliUosopby. 

Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674).  Poems. 
Francis  Quarles(l.')92-1644).  Poems. 
Oeorce  Herbert  <  1593-1633).  Poems. 
Isaak  Walton  (1593-1683).  Essays. 


"Commentalres."  and  HAnolrea."  by  BIbIb*  de 
Hontlno  (1502- 1577). 

"Poems,  EplErams,  and  Anagrams."  written  In 
Latin,  by  Jean  Danrat  or  Ilarat<lS0B-I588). 

"InaUtutes  of  tbe  ObHstlan  Rellfftoo."  witb  tbe fa- 
mous preface  to  Francis  I.,  "  De  Necessltaie  Refo^ 
mandae  Ecclesiae,"  "  Commentalres  sor  la  concor- 
daQceoabarmonledes^vaDs^llstes,"  "In  Novum 
Testamentom  CommeDtartl."  and  ottiers,br  John 
Calrln  (1509-1664). 

Translation  of  "PlQtarcb'B  Uvea,"  and  "Ptutarcb'a 
Horsls,"  and  of  several  Greek  romances,  by 
Jacques  Amyot  (151S-1S9S), 

TbeoloKlcal  wrltinss.  Includinc  a  translation  of  tbe 
New  Testament  mto  Latin :  editions  of  tbe  Oreek 
Testament;  blon-apby  ol  John  Calvin,  first  ever 
written;  and  "Codex  Bezae."  an  oucial  H8.  ol 
tbe  New  Testament,  presented  to  the  Unlmsity 
of  Cambridse,  by  Thaodraa  Beaa,  properiy  4e 
Bmo  (1519-1606). 

"Odes."  "Amours,"  "Hymnes,"  "Franclade,"  by 
Pierre  de  Bonsard  (1524-15Ce). 

"  La  defense  etl'lUustratloD  de  la  lancoe  trancalse.** 
"Poems,"  "Sonneta,"  "Lea  regrets,"  "Leijcax 
rusUques,"  "Lettres,"  by  Joachim  d«  BcAtav 
(1524-1560). 

"Petltes  Inventions,"  "Berberies."  "AmoorB  etnoo- 
veauz  ^haDgesde  plerres  prfcEeuses,"  "  La  re- 
connne"  (Reconiltioo),  a  rtaymed  comedy,  by 
Bemy  Bel  leaa  (1528-1577). 

"  ThesKunis  Uniruse  Oraecae,"  by  Heniieus  ftte- 
phanus  or  £atlenne(152a-160e). 

"  Trslti  de  la  servitude  volontalre,"  "  Contr'un,"  by 
EUenne  de  la  Boetle  (1590-1668). 

"  IMscours  polftiques  et  mllltalres,"  and  "  OomapoD- 
dance,"  by  Francois  de  la  None  (ISU-lMl). 

OolKge  Royal  de  France  (now  OoOece  de  France), 
established  by  Francis  I.,  USl. 

"  Clfop&tre eaptlTe,"  DIdtm  ae  sacrUant"  (tram- 
dies).  "EoHne"  (comedy),  by  BtteniM  JodeUa 
(1532-1678). 

"PoMes  cbolsles,"  "HImes,  enselirnments,  et  pro- 
verbes."  by  Jean  Antolne  de  Balf  (15S2-1569). 

"Apolodede  Ralmood  Sebond."  bis  most  famons 
essay  In  skepticism.  "Essays."  by  Michel 
Eyquem  de  Montalrne  (1S33-1692). 

"  Vies  des  bommes  lllustres  et  dea  grands  capltalues 
francalB."  "Vies  des  dames  lllustres,"  "Vies des 
dames  galantes."  "  Anecdotes  toucbant  les  duels." 
"Rodomontades  etjurementa  des Espacnoki," by 
n«rre  de  Bonrdellles,  Abbe  de  Brantome 
(about  1540-1614). 

" Traits  des  trolB  v^lt^s."  "Traits  de  la  sagesse." 
and  "  Sermons,"  by  Pierre  Charron  (1S41-1G0S). 

"  Poems."  "Contr'one  nult  trop  clalre."  "Rosette 
pour  un  pen  d'absence,"  sonnets  and  elegies,  by 
Philippe  Desportes  (154fr-1608>. 

"  Les  trsglques."  a  poem  In  seven  cantos.  "  Hlstotre 
unlverselle."  "Conleaslon  cathollque  du  Stenr  de 
Sancy,"  "Aventuresdu  Baron  de  Foeneste,"  by 
Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aublgne  (1560-1690). 

Nine  prose  comedies  by  Pierre  de  Larlvey  (aboot 
1560-1612). 

"  Works"  consisting  of  125  poems,  "Commentalre  BUT 
Desportes."  translation  of  letters,  "Ode  of  Con- 
solation." by  Francois  de  Bfalherba  (15Sfr-UZ$. 

"  Astr^e."  a  most  popolar  novel,  by  Howm  dUxCe 

(166S-162S). 

Sixteen  sstfres.  Including  "  Le  goOt  dfclde  de  tout." 
"  L'bonueur  enueml  de  la  vie,"  "  L'amour  qu'on 
ne  pent  dompter,"  "Rignler  apologlste  de  Inl* 
mCme,"  "Lafolleest  g£nerBle."and '  Lemauvats 
lieu  "  by  Matliurin  Regnler  (I57S-1613). 

"  La  satire  H^nlpptie,"  by  l,eroT,  OlUot.  Passerat, 
Rapln,  Cbreatien,  Plthou,  and  Duraat.  pub- 
liBbed  In  1594. 

"  Discours  de  la  m^tbode,"  "  Meditatlones  de  prlna 
PblloBopbla."  "Princlpfa  PhilosoiAlae,"  Ofo- 
m^trle,"  "Del'bomme,"  and  other  pbiloeopblcal 
works,  by  Bene  Deaeartce  (ISSS-IOQ. 
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Htdidb,  includlns  "  A  Mfsbty  Fortresa  Is  our 
God,"  nunieroaB  tbeBM,  ralBlous  and  polit- 
ical, and  tr&nslMlon  o1  Uw  Bible,  by 
Luther  (I483-]5«». 

Sennona  and  coDtribotlona  to  Befonnatlon 
literature,  by  Zwlnrli  (1484- U3l}. 

Latin  poems,  letters,  and  orations,  dlalognea 
and  letters  Id  Latin  and  German,  "Eplstolse 
Obecurorum  Tironim."  by  Hntton  (1488- 
162A.scbolar.  poet,  and  reformer.  Satirical 
letters  publlsbed  In  tbe  turtberance  of  the 
Reformation  at  Haeenau  In  IfiOS.  Tba 
cleverest  satire  of  tbe  period. 

Collection  of  German  proverbs,  native  bn- 
mor.  morality,  and  patriotism,  wblcta  en- 
deared bim  to  tbe  beart  ol  scholarly  Ger- 
maoy.  by  Johann  Anicola  (1492-1566). 

Hymns,  tables,  allecorles,  merry  tales,  dla- 
lOKues.  comedies,  Shrovetide  plays,  by 
Hnns  BMhs  (1494-1576),  6.800  pieces,  best 
and  most  prolific  of  the  melsterslneers. 

A  universal  faistory  (first  attempu.  and 
"  SprlchwOrter."  or  Sebaatfan  Fmnek 
(UW-15C9.  reformer  aad  hnmotlM. 


"  Bebwelierchroiilk,"  valosble  Btm,  and 
"OaUia  Cnmata,"  by  JBxldiun  (or  OIIb) 
«s«h«di  (U06-U7a).  Bwlii  antlqMrlan. 


'TmeCbrlstiaiitty."  "Garden  of  ParadiM," 
by  Amdt  or  Amd  (lSIK-1021). 


Collected  poems  by  O«onr  Bndolf  W«ek- 
Iwrlln  a584-I«6a>. 


Witty  and  realistic  works,  by  Jahaon  Xjtn- 
renbeF*  (UWO-UM).  Mtirlat. 


Ttiree  volnmes  of  poetry,  Ineladfu  tbe  words 
of  tbe  oldest  German  opera,  '  Dafne,"  by 
Martin  Oplta  <1M7-I«m. 


ITALT,  SPAIN.  AND 
PORTUGAL 


Historical  works  In  Spanish,  by 
IM  CsMW  (1474-U66). 

Historical  and  political  (lUlian) 
works,  by  Francesco  Oulc- 
ciardlnl  (1482-1640). 

Portuguese  dramas,  by  Oil  Vi- 
cente (1485-1677). 

Poeau  and  burlesques  (It.),  by 
FlMeeaco  Barni  (1490-1536). 

Prose  satires  (It.),  by  Pletra 
Aretino  (1492-1567). 

Poems  (Bp.),  by  Juan  Boscan 
Almosaver  (1498-1643). 

Poems  (  8p  J.  by  Cristobal  de 
CaaUUeio  (1494-U66). 

Epiattea  la  verse,  by  FranMaeo 
de  Miranda  (l««6-lfi58).  Por- 
tuguese. 

History  (Port.),  by  Joao  de 
Barroa  (1496-1571). 

Poems  (Sp.).  by  Garellaso  de 

laTeBa(lS0e-1586). 
History  and  poems  (Sp.).  by 

Bleco  HurtadodeHendoKa 

(1908-1576). 
Ascetic  and  mystic  treatises. 

meditations,  and  letters  (Sp.), 

by  Santa  Terosa  (1616-1682). 
Novels  (Port),  by  Jorce  de 

Montemayor  (1520-1661 ). 
"LuBlad,"  Portuguese  eple.  by 

Lnli  da  Camoens  (1626-1680). 
Antonio  Perrelra  (1628-1669). 

PortuKuese  poet. 
Lnis  Ponoe  de  I,eon  (1629- 

1591),  Bpanlsb  poet  and  prose 

writer. 

"  La  Arauc&na"(Sp.),  by  Alon- 
sode  Brolllay  Zanlva  (158ft' 

Lyric  poemB(Sp.).by  FemasUlo 
Herrera  (U84-U87}. 

Historical  workB(8p.),  by  Juan 
de  Mariana  (1636-162S). 

"  Jerusalem  Delivered"  and 
other  poems  (It.),  by  Tor- 
qnato  Taaao  (1544-1605). 

"Don  Quixote."  Spanlsb  ro- 
mance, by  HlKoel  de  Cer- 
vaatea  8a»T«dm  (1547-Ulft). 

Tleeata  Eaplaal  (Ifi61-MM). 
Spanish  poems  and  novels. 

Iiula  de  Gonsora  y  Arsote 
(1601-1627).  Spanlsb  poems. 

Ijope  de  Teca  Carplo  (1662- 
16S5),  Spanish  dramas. 

Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642).  lUl- 
lan  acfentlfic  works. 

AUesandroTasaonl  (1565-1895). 
Italian  poet. 

GlambattUta    Marinl  (16fl»- 

16%).  Italian  poet. 
OnUlen  de  Castro  (1669-1681). 

Spanish  dramas. 

Dien  Ardoarta  (1670-1637). 
Bpanlab  Ustory. 

Gabriel    Tellea  (1871-1648). 

Spanish  dramas. 
Franelseo  Gome  a  de  Que- 

vedo  r  Tlllevas  (1580-1A45}. 

Spanish  satirist. 
Jnan  Bnla   de    Alarcon  y 

Mendoaa  (16887-1689).  Span- 
ish dramas. 
Hansel  de  Farfa  (1590-1 649). 

Portufruese-Spanlsh  historian 

and  poet. 
Manuel   de  Vlllecaa  (1596- 

1666).  Spanish  lyrics. 


SCANDINAVIA  AND  RUSSIA. 


Miklcel,  a  priest  at  Odense. 
wrote.  "Rose  Garden  of 
Maiden  Hary."  "The  Crea- 
tion," and  "  Human  Life." 

Laui«ntiuB  Petri  (1499-167B). 
Psalms  in  Swedish. 


Martin  Blelaki  (1600-16K).  Po- 
lish historian. 


Bey  of  Naclowiee  (1606-1660). 
Father  of  PoUsh  poetry. 


John  Kochanowskl  (1680-1584). 
Polish  poet. 


A.  O.  Tedel  (1542-1616).  Danish 
philoloKlnt.  He  translated 
Sazo  Orammallcus. 


Bieronymna  Baneh  (7-1607 ). 
Danish  biblical  tragedies. 


Peder  Ciausaen  (1546-1623). 
Danish  ceograpber. 


Typho  Brnhe  (1646-1001).  Dan- 
ish astronomer. 


Arild    Hvltfeld  (1549-1009). 
Danish  Olironlcles. 


Printlna  press  set  up  In  Hoecow 
(1664): 


Johaa  Hessenias  (1579-1637). 
Swedish  historian  and  poet. 


Jooat  van  den  Vondel  (IS87- 
1679).   Dutch  poet. 


Anders    Anrehoe  (1687-16S7). 
Danish  poet. 


Ouatavns  Adoiphua  (1594- 
1682),  king  of  Sweden. 
Speeches. 


OeorcStJemhjelni(159e-1672). 
Swedish  philologist  and  poet. 
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A.  D.  EMOL&ND. 


FRANCK. 


GBBMANT. 


1600 Sir  ThovuM  Brownn  {WOtf 

1682).  TbeoloBr. 


Edmund  Waller  (IG(»-lt»7) 
Poet. 


TlunxM  FoUer  (1608-1861). 


Jobn     Hilton  (1S08-1674). 
Poemi. 


fllr  Jobn   Hncklinc  (1609- 
164$,  Poemii. 


Edwnrd  Hrde,  Eirl  of  CiiT- 
endOn  a«w-lS74).  HIMoiian. 


anmnel  Batter  (1612-16W). 
SKUrai, 


JmmT  Tnilor  (1613-1667). 
Tbeoiocjr. 


Rlchnrd  Bnxtor  (iKK-im). 
TheoloRT 


Sir  RlrhnM  LovalnM  (1G18 
USfQ.  Foenu. 


Abraham    Cowlnr  (1618- 
1667).  POentB. 


Andrew  MarveU  QfilO-lffTS) 
PoeiDB. 


John    ErelTn  (1620-1700 


CteorKe  Jfax  (ieai-169Q). 
Journal. 


lohn  Bnnjnn  (1638-1G8K}. 
Alletory. 


lohn  Drrden  (1681-1700) 
Poems. 


temnet    Pepra  (1632-1703). 


John     IrfMke  (1682-1701). 
MetapfayiicB. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1842-1727) 
PbiloBophy. 


"  La  comMIe  des  com6dienB,"  "  La  mort  de  C6mt,' 
"  Armlulue,"  "Alaric,"  hj  O«orcee  de  Sender; 

£301-1667). 
e  Old,"  from  wblcb  modern  French  drama  dates 
"Horace."  "Clnna."  " Polreucte,"  "BodoKune.' 
" lAinortdfl Pomp^,"  "Theodore,"  and  mauj 
otber  dramas,  by  Pierre  Comellle  (1606- 16M). 
"Ibrablm,"  "ArUmine,  ou  le  Grand  Cyms,"  "  Cl^ 
lie,"  "Almahlde."  "MatbUde,"  by  Madeleim 
de  Bendery  (1607-1701). 
"Roman  comlque,"  "Nouvelles  trasI-comlqaeB,' 

by  PanI  Scarron  (1610-1660). 
Ten  playfl,  the  best  of  which  are :  "  La  mort  de  Ultb- 
rldate,"  " BradamaDte,"  "Jeanne  d'AnKleterre.' 
"he  comte  d'Esaez."  "Edouard,  toI  d'Anjcle- 
terre."  Three  novels:  "Caaeandre."  "Cl^opUre." 
"Faramonde,  blMolre  de  France,"  by  Oanthier 
de  Coetea  de  la  Calprenede  (1610-1663). 
"De  la  frequents  communion,"  "  Thtolofle  morale 
dea  JcBultes,"  "La  perpetuity  de  la  foidel'^sK 
catholique  d^fendue,"  'L'implite  de  la  morale 
dea  CalTlnlstes,"  and  other  wnrfaa,  in  oyer  100  yol- 
uneB,  by  AntolneAnaiild(1612-iaM). 

"  Hazimea"  ("  R£flezlona  ou  aentencea  et  maxlme 
morales"),  'M^mofres."  "Lettrea."  by  FraaooU 
la  BoGbefonoaold  (1613-1680). 

"WorkB,"  principally  memoirs,  by  Cardinal  d< 
KetK(16U-1679). 

"  Le  pedant  loai,"  a  comedy,  "Hlatolre  comlqui 
dea  4tataet  dea  empires  da  aolell,"  by  aavlniei 
Cyrano  de  BMrKente  0619-1660. 

"L'£coledeateinmea,""DoDJoa»."  "L'amoarm^ 
decfn,"  "Le  mliantbrone."  "La  mMedn  ntalgn 
lul,"  L'ayare,"  Le  Donrseola  sentUbomne.' 
"Fayclrf,"  "Lea  lemmea  aavantfis.''  "  Le  malad' 
ImaglDaire,"  and  otber  playa  by  Mollere,  pseu 
donyraot  Jean  Baptlat«PoaaelIn(16S2-1673}. 

"  Lettres  prorlnciatea,"  18  in  controversy  wftta  th' 
Jesuits,  '  Ans£ei  aur  la  rellKlon  et  aur  qaelquet 
autre8mi]eta,""ApologIede  la  religion  cbretienne.' 
"  Geometry  of  Conies  "  written  at  16,  by  BlaiK 
PaacnI(162S-1662). 

"  La  loglque,  ou  I'art  de  penser,"  "  Essais  da  mo- 
rale." by  Pierre  Nicole  (162S-1695). 

Tbeolorlcal  works:  "Ezposttlon  de  la  doctrine  dr 
I'^sllse  catholique  aur  )es  matiirea  de  contro- 
yerae,"  "  Ulstofre  des  Tarlations  dea  ^Kllses  pro' 
testantea."  "  Dlscoura  sur  I'bistoire  universelk 
JuBqu'4  I'emplre  de  Ctaarlemagnc,"  "PoUtlqut 
tIrM  de  I'Ecriture  Salute,"  "  Select  Sennone  anc. 
Funeral  OratiODB,"  "SerBion  on  the  Mount," 
"  UMftatlons,"  by  Jaoquea  Benlvno  Boaanet 
(1627-1701). 

"  Le  sfAcle  de  Loaia  le  Orand,"  a  poem ; "  FaralMIr 
dea  ancleoB  et  dea  modemea."  answers  to  the  at- 
tacin  of  Boileau ;  two  studies  of  "  Les  hommes  il- 
luBtrea  qui ont  para  en  France  pendant  ce  iltele," 
and" Mother Gooae"  etortes  of  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Uttle  Red  RIdlns  Hood,  Bhiel>eaTd.  Puaa  in  Boote 
Cinderella,  aodTomThmnb,  by  Cbarlea  Fermult 
(1628-1703). 

"  Sermons  and  Moral  Dittonnea."  "Married  Life 
Ito  ObllKStionH,  Triala,  etc.,"  by  I.oula  Bimrda- 
lone  (1632-1701). 

"  Oratsnns  funibres,"  "Csrmen  Euctaarlsttcnm." 
"Circus  ReKlus,"  "M^ofres  sur  les  grand  ]nun 
de  Clermont,"    by  Valentin  Eaprlt  Flecbivr 

(1632-1710). 

"  La  prlncease  de  Clhve»,"  a  novel ;  "  Mile,  de  Mont- 
penaler."  a  short  story  ;  "  Zayde,"  a  novel;  "  l.i 
ComtcEfie  de  Teude,"  a  shnrt  story;  and  "  il^ 
moires,"  by  Marie  Madeleine  Ptoche  de  In 
Versne,  Comtease  de  la  Fayette  (1634-1693). 

"  Lettrefi,"  by  Madame  Francoise  d'Aublsne. 
Marquise  de  Maintenon  (Ifi3&-1719). 

"L'art  po^tlque,"  "Dialogue  deati^roB  de  roman," 
"Reflexions  critiques  sur  Longin,"  "Lelutifn,"  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  and  many  other  poems,  by 
Nicholas  Balleaa-Desprc«ux  (11136-1711). 

"Recherche  de  la  v^riti,"  "Conversations  meta- 
physlques  dc  chr^tiennes."  "  Traits  de  la  nature  ei 
de  la  gr&ce."  "R^ponses  de  Malebrancbe  k  At- 
nauld,"  by  Nicolas  Malebranohe  (1638-1715). 
Androroaque,"  "PhMre,"  "  Iphitrtfnie,"  "  Athalie," 
"  Erther."  "  B^rinlce,"  "  Bajazet."  "  Hlthridate." 
"  Lea  plaideurs."  by  Jean  Baclne  (1689-1699). 


"Book  of  Vldons,' 
1669),  satirist. 


by  Moachcraah  lUtti- 


Collection  of  epigrama  by  Liocan  (leot-mr-j 


:iymnfl.  "  O  Sacred  Head  once  WoDoded  ~ 
"CommltTbou  alt  Thy  Griefs."  and  *'Je»u< 
Thy  Boundless  Love  for  Me."  and  ui»!ij 
others,  by  Paulas  (or  Paul)  G«rhardt 
(1807-1676),  after  Lotlier  tlie  greateat  byiaa 
writer  of  Qermany. 


Collected  poemsby  Panl  Flemlnn  or 
mine  (1609- 16«l). 


Andreas  Oreif  or  Oryphiaa  (1616-iest). 
Fitst  to  introduce  tegular  Uve-act  traaeCT 
into  German. 


Love  lyrlcfl  by  HtrfnaaaMwaldan  (iei7-]s:^). 


Rosamond  of  the  Adriatic."  novel  of  adTPT- 
ture.  also  grammar  and  vene.  by  Zeaea 
(U19-1689),  poet  and  romancer. 


'  Simpliclsslmna,"  the  only  Qerman  firtloR  r  f 
the  seventeenth  century  that  ran  be  r«a  i 
now  with  pleasure,  by  Orlmmelabaoarn 
(about  1625-1876).  the  antbor'a  adveuaru 
In  tlw  TUrtr  Years'  War. 


Lyrics,  tragedlea,  and  a  Icmg  novel,  by  Ia- 
hMiSteln  (16SV1888). 


Ibetdogical  woiks  (IW)  by  SpaaardSB-ine- 
f  ODoder  of  the  German  FleUata. 
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ITALT  AND  SPAIN. 


SCANDINAVIA  AND  RUSSIA. 


AMERICA. 


Mleranomo  d«  ContreiM  (160D-1MF(>.  Erik  Pontoppldan  (1C1G-16T0.  Dad- 
Spaalah  poet  ud  DoreUst.  Ifh  Rrammarlan. 


Pedro  CaMenn  de  la  mmi(lU»-l(ni).  Bowntan*    (1R19-16M).  Swedlsb 
BtMOtsb  drunu.  P"**'  aotmeteer. 


Ishdrftmfts.  '  Polish  poet. 


Antonio  de  Boll«  r  RHmdraflm  (1610- : 
IffW).   SpBDbh hlatoriui  and dramaUrt.  Cine  Arrhenlna  (lCZ7-Un6). 
Author  of    CoDqueM  of  Mexico."  iBb  blstorlaD. 


Miinu«ld«M<>lo(mi-1GM).  PortURUewl 
liititorian  and  poet. 


8  wed 


'Olaf  Bndbeck  (l«S0-17<n>.  Swedtoti 
'   phyiloIoKbt  and  botanist. 


SiUrBtarIloM(lltl&-l(I73).  Italian-patnter. 
Wrote  ■atltea.  odes,  and  letten. 


ThonaM  KIuko  (16M-1T0S).  Danliih 
divine.   Wrote  pealmt  and  hymnit. 


AKoatln  Moreto  r  Calmnn  (1618- ICnO). 
Hpanlsb  dramaa.  I 


Lorfuzo  Hantkrttl  <U37-1712}.  Italian 
prose  writer. 


Vlacmiio4«Vtll«Ua  (16*2-1707).  Italian 
jyrfc  poet.  I 


'"A  True  Relation  of  Such  Occarrences  and  Acci- 
<   dentR  of  Note  aaliatb  Happened  inVlrdnla,"  br 
'  John  Smith,  publlibed  In  Londondaoe). 
, ' '  ATru  e  Keportory  of  tbe  Wrack  and  Redemption  of 
I   Sir  Thomas  Gates.  Knifffat,  upon  and  from  tbe  Ifr 
I   Jaiids  of  the  Bermudas,  bis  comlns  to  Vlrslnia  and 
I  the  Estate  of  tbat  Colony  tben  and  after  under 
tbe  Qovemment  of  tbe  Lord  La  Ware."  by  William 
Htmcher,  published  in  London  in  1610.  Possibly 
I  HUfCReeted  'The  Tempest "  to  Shakespeare. 
A  Map  of  VIrgiala.  with  a  Desrrlptlon  of  the  Coun- 
try, the  Commodities.  People.  GoTernment.  and 
Rellidon."  by  John  Smith,  Oxford  (1612). 
I"  Onod  News  from  VlrKlnla,"  by  Alexander  Whit- 
alier,  London  (1613). 

'  A  Oescrlptlon  of  New  Eniland,"  by  John  Smith. 

London  U6I6). 
"  Mayflower  Compact,"   written  by  the  Pllcilm 

Fathers  In  1620. 
"  New  England's  Trials,"  by  John  Smith,  London 

(1«20). 

"  A  Relation  or  Journal."  by  Bradford  and  Wlna- 
low,  coverins  the  period  from  November  9,  1820. 
to  December  1«.  1621.    London  (1821),  and  Ionic 

,    known  as  "  Mourt'a  '  Relation.' " 

"  Sin  and  Danger  of  Self-Love."  tbe  flrat  pubUobed 
discourse  delivered  Id  New  Encland.  by  Robert 

'   Cnshnian.  LondoD(1624). 

"Good  News  from  New  England,"  by  XEdwnrd 
Wlnalow,  London  (1631). 

'"  Nova  AnKllt,"  In  Latin  verse  and  EngllBb  pentam- 
eter paraphrase,  by  William  Blorreil.  London 

(1625). 

"  TranslatioD  of  the  FlfteeD  Books  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses." by  Oeorve  Sandys,  London  (1628). 

"  New  England's  PlantatloD,"  by  Fmacia  Hlcrln- 

Hon.  LoDdoD(1629). 
"History  of  Plymoutta  Plantation,"  by  Viliiana 
Bradford,  written  from  1680  ODward,  and  lint 
published  Id  full  Id  18&6. 

"The  History  of  New  England,"  by  John  Wln- 
throp.writteD  between  Mareb  29.  1630.  and  No- 
vember, im.  first  published  in  full  in  1825  and  1826. 

"The  Himible  Request  of  hie  U&Jesty's  Loyal  Sub- 
jects, the  Governor  and  tbe  Company  lately  gone 
for  New  EnglaDd,  to  the  Rest  of  the  Brethren  Id  and 
of  the  Church  of  England."  by  JohnWlnthrop 
and  others,  published  Id  1680. 

"  True  Travels,  Adventures,  aud  ObservatloDS,"  by 
John  Smith,  published  In  1630. 

"Advertisements  for  the  Inexperienced  Planters  of 
New  England,"  by  John  Smith,  published  in  1681. 

"The  Soul's  Preparation;  or.  s  Treatise  of  Contri- 
tion." by  Thomas  Hooker(UH6-16<(7).  pnbllsbed  in 
1632. 

"  New  England's  PrOBpect."  with  map,  by  William 
Wood,  published  in  IGUi. 

"The  Soul's  Implantation,"  and  "lite  Soul's  Humil* 
istion,"  by  Thomas  Hookeri  In  1887. 

"  New  English  Canaan,"  by  Thomas  Morton,  pub- 
lished in  163R. 

Several  religious  treatises,  by  Tbomaa  Hoaker» 
published  in  1638. 

"  New  England's  Teares  for  Old  England's  Feares," 
by  William  Hooke,  published  In  1639. 

"  An  AlraaDSc  for  1689 ;  calculated  for  New  England," 
by  William  Fierce,  and  printed  by  Daye  at  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.).  Stephen  Daye  set  up  the  flret 
printing  press  in  America  lo  1689  at  Cambridge. 
'  FreemBD'uOath,"  the  first  product  of  the  press  is 
America,  printed  by  Daye  In  1689. 

"  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  Faltfafully  Translated 
into  EDKlisb  Metre,"  by  Richard  Uathert  John 
Eliot,  and  other  "  Chief  Divines  in  tbe  Country." 
known  as  tbe  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  tbe  first  EngUsb 
book  printed  in  America  (1640). 

"The  Way  of  Life,"  In  four  treatises,  by  John  Cot- 
ton, LoDdou  (I64I). 

"The  SlDcere  CoDvert.  EMscoveriog  tbe  Paucity  of 
True  Believers  and  the  Great  Difficulty  of  Saving 
('nnversion."  by  Thomas  HheparddMl). 

"The  Body  of  Liberties,"  compiled  by  Nathaniel 
Ward  (IMl). 

"  An  Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  New  England  "  (1641). 

"A  Catei-hixm  Axreed  upon  by  the  Eklers  at  tbe 
Desire  of  the  General  Court "  (1641). 

"A  Brief  ExpnsUiim  of  the  Book  of  Canticles,"  by 
John  Cotbm  (1642). 

"Plain  DealinR:  or,  News  from  New  England,"  by 
ThnmnH  I.ei-hford  (]('>12). 

"  Theses  of  the  Firfl  GradualcB  of  Harvard  College  " 
(1642). 
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ENGLAND. 


JercniT  CoUler  (UBO-1720. 
Sermona. 


Thonuu  Otwuj 
Drtmas. 

Daniel    Defoe  (1661-1731) 
Tales  uxl  esBKys. 

Utttthaw  Prior  CUBi-172D 
Poems. 

Jonrntluui  SwUt  (U8T-1746). 
TElei  and  flMjn. 


WllltRm    Consrar*  (UTO- 
1729).  Dnmaa. 

Btr  Rlehard  Steele  (1671- 
1729).  EuftTB. 

Jowpli  AddlMn  (1673-171$ 
Ewars  and  poenu. 

Oeqrpe    nuvahKr  ^678- 
2709.  Dmnaa, 


Bishop  Berkeler  (1681-1753) 
PbUoaophy. 

Edward  Tonnr  (168i-176S}. 
Poems. 

Allan    KaniMiT  (1686-17fiS. 
Poems. 

Jobn  Oar  (1688-1732).  Fables 
and  poems. 

Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744). 
Poems. 

Samuel  Rlcluudsoa  (U8^ 
1761).  Novels. 


Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
taw  (1600-1763^.  Letters. 

Bishop  Joseph  Biitler(Ug2- 
17S2).  TbMlosT. 


ITOOiJames  Thomson  a7CI0-17ti». 
Poems. 

Henrr  Fleldinc  (1707-1754). 

Novels. 
Samuel  Johnson  0709-1784) 
Dictionary  and  essays. 

Thomas    Reld  (1710-1796). 

PbllOBopber. 

David     Hnme  0711-1776). 

Historian. 
Lanrence  Sterne  (1718-1768). 

Novelist. 

Thomas    Omy  (171ft-1771). 
Poet. 


Gilbert    WhIU)  (1720-1793). 

Naturalist. 
William  CoUlns  0721-175<d. 

Poet. 


FRANCE. 


Caract£res,"    Pens*es,"    Diseours,"  Lsttoes." 
by  Jean  da  la  Brayere  (1645-1696). 
"Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary."  'Tens^  sur 
la  com&te,"  "Critique  g^D^rsle  sur  I'hlstolre  du 
Calvlnisme  da  P^re  Haimbourit."  and  many  phDo- 
sophfcal  trestlses.  by  Flerre  Bayle  (1647-1706). 
"  De  I'^dneatlon  des  fllles,"  "Fables,"  "Dtaloznes 
desmorts,"  "Abr^sedes  vies  des  andens  phllo- 
sopbes,"  "Vie  de  Cbarlemaffse."  "Haxhneades 
saints,"  '"Nl^maque."  byFraneolsdeBaUcnae 
de  la  Mothe  Fenelon  (1661-1715). 
"LaProvencale."  a  novel;  "Lejoaenr,"  "Le  dis- 
trait," "Wmocrite,"  "Les  (olles  smonrenaeo," 
"Les  IKnechmeB,"  and  otber  plays,  by  Jean 
Praaeols  Kemard  (1666-1709). 
"Hlstolre  des  oracles,"  "  Entretlens  sur  la  plurality 
deamondea,"  "Dtalogaes  desmorts,"  by  Bernard 
le  Bovler  Fontenelle  (1667-1757). 
"Trslt4  des  £tudes  "  an  educstlonal  work ;  "  Hls- 
tolre anclenne,"  '  Hlstolre  romalne,"  by  Charles 
Bollla  (1661-1741). 
" Le notaire obligeant,"  "LecbevaHer  &  la  mode," 
and  otber  plays;   a  metrical   Terslou  of  the 
Fbatms  and  a  sacred  tragedy,  by  Florent  Car- 
ton Danconrt  (1661-1725). 
Funeral  orations  and  sermons  In  IS  Totoffles,  by 
Jean  Baptiste  HaMlllon  (166S-1742). 
Turcaret,^  a  comedy;  "  Oil  Bias,"  a  novel ;  and 
other  works,  by  Alain  Bene  Le  Base  (1668-1747). 
'nilrteen  volumes  of  works  comprising  "Lettres 
InMltes"  and  political  and  legal  utterances,  by 
Henri  Francois  d'Agneaaean  (1668-17SI). 
Epigrams,  satires,  and  lyrlo  poems  In  6  volomes,  by 

Jean  Baptiste  Bonssean  (1670-1741). 
'  Idom^o^,"  "Atrfie  et  Thyeate,"  " Eleetre."  "  Bha- 
damlsle  etZ^uoble,"  "Pyrrbns,"  and  otber  plays, 
byPttwperJolyotde  Crehil Ion  (1674-1762). 
"  H^molres."  by  Louis  de  BonvroTt  Duede  Balnt- 

Simon(1675-1765). 
"Le  disslpsteur."  "Le  glorlenx,"  "Le  pbllosopbe 
matl£."  "  La  faussfe  Agnes,"  and  other  plays  bj 
Philippe  Nerlcanit  Destonches  (X680-I7M). 
"Arlequin  poll  par  I'amour,"  *'Les  surprises  dr 
I'amour,"  "  Le  triomphe  de  nutus,"  "Le  legs," 
"  Les  fausses  confidences."  and  other  plsyst 
"  Harlanne,"  and  other  novels,  by  Pierre  Carlet 
de  Chamhlaln  de  Harlvanx  0688-17^). 
'  Lettrea  perssnes,"  "  Coneid^ratlona  sor  les  canses 
de  la  grandeur  et  la  decadence  des  Romaios," 
'Dfalogaes  de  Sylla  et  d'Eucrate  etde  Lysimaque." 
"  Esprit  de  lols."  by  Charles  de  Seeondat,  Ba- 
ron de  la  Brede  et  de  Honteaqniea  (1689-1755). 
"Arlequin Deucalion,"  a  monologue  In  three  acts: 
"  La  m^tromanle,"  and  other  plays  in  7  volumes, 
by  Alexis  Piron  (1689-1778). 
"  Oedlpe,"  a  tragedy ;  "  PoCme  de  la  LIgue,"  "Le 
pour  et  le  contre";  "  La  Henrlade,"  a  poem : 
'Brutus,"  "Zaire."  "Stolramls,"  tragedies; 
"Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  rol  de  Suede, "Let- 
ters Concerning  the  English  Nation,"  "Lettres 
pbUosophlques."  "  Contes  phllosopbiques."  "  Can- 
dide,"  Tancride,"  by  Voltaire,  name  assmued 
by  Jean  Francois  Harle  Aronet  (1694-1778). 
"Hemolres  d'unbomme  de  quality."  "Manon  Les- 
cautt"  and  otber  novela,  by  Antolne  Franeols 
Prevoat  d'Bxllea  (USM788J 

'Hlstolre  de  Louis  XI.,"  "Considerations  sur  les 
moeurs  de  la  rigae  de  Louis  XIV.,"  "  La  r^gence 
et  le  r^gne  de  Louis  XV.,"  by  Charles  PInot 
Dttclos  (1704-1772). 

"  Natural  History"  In  44  volumes,  "  DIscours  sur  le 
style,"  by  OeorKes  I^ouis  Leclerc.  Comte  de 
Boffon  (1707-17^. 

"Vert-vert."  "Chartreuse."  "Carftme  Impromptu," 
"  Lutrln  vlvant,"  "Edouard  III.,"  "  Sydney,"  "Le 
m^cbant."  and  otber  plays,  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Lonls  Oresset  (1709-1777).  i 

Contrlbutlonsto  the  Encyclopedia  of  Diderot  snd  24 
volumes,  prlncb>a]1y  ol  political  science,  includlngi 
"  Entretlens  de  Pboclon."  "  Doutes  proposes  &ux| 
phllosophes  4conomlstes."  "  Observations  on  the: 
laws  and  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  oy  Onhrlel  BonnoC  de  Sbbly  (1709- 
1785).  I 

"Confessions."  "DIscours  sur  I'ln^galite."  "DIh- 
cours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts,"  "Letter  on 
Providence,"  "Da  coDtrat  socisl,"  "La  nouvelle 
H^lolse,"  "Emile,"  "  Lettres  ferltea  de  la  mon- 
tagne."  "Dialogues,"  by  Jean  JMavea  Bona- 
seaa  (1712-1778). 


eERMANT. 


Works  of  originality  and  power  in  mental 
science  and  mathematics  by  I.elhaita 
(16I6-17W. 


Odes,  satires,  and  elegies,  by  Caaltx,  poet 

and  suteanan  (16H-16M0. 
First  Oennan  nagaslne  by  ThaaaaaiiiB  Q6Bfr 

1728). 


Ideological  and  pedagogical  works  by 
Ptanke  (I66S-1727),  educator  and  philan- 
thropist. 


Phnosopby  and  mathematics  by  WoU  «c 
WoUr  (1679-1754),  diaclple  of  Lelbnita. 


Collection  of  poems  (13  vols.).  "Translation 
of  TbomsoD'a  Beasmia."  by  Biocheadfin- 
1747). 


Collection  of  poems  by  Oiinther(lG06-n38), 
lyric  poet,  most  gifted  poet  of  an  un poetic 
age. 

TraQslatloo  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  by 
Bodaaer  (18BB-I78S),  poet  and  cilUc. 


Literary  criticism  amounting  almost  to  a  dir- 
tatorshlp,  by  Oettaalied  (ITOft-lTeO.  In 
drama  and  poetry. 
"Physiological  Zlementa  of  tbe  Htnnao 
Body,"  by  Bailer  (XT»-mtt.  aelentlat  and 
poet. 

Unparalleled  progress  In  lettera  tmder  Pk«^ 

eriek  II.  (1712-1786). 
Rabener  (1714-177]).  satirist 
"  Des  FrQhllng."  "  Gedlchte."  by  Klelst  (1715- 

1759).  eminent  nature  poet. 
Poems,  didactic  and  religions,  fables,  atorles. 
very  popular  In  their  day,  10  vola.  of  works 
by  Gellert  (1715-1769). 
Songs  and  collected  poems  and  modem  rieca 

by  Hacedom  (1718-1754). 
Collection  of  witty  and  caustic  epigrams. 

"  Slnngedlcfate."  by  Kastner  (1719-18001. 
"Preussisebe  KrlegsUeder  von  einen  Ornw- 
dler ,"  vigorons  and  thrilling  (Seven  Teals' 
War),  by  Olelm  (1719-1808). 
"Allgemeine  Theorie  der  ■'^"fii  KBnste," 
by  Stttser  0-T3Hnv. 
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ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 


SCANDINAVIA  AND  BDB8IA. 


AHEfUOA. 


AleMudtD  Onldl  (Ifi0»-I712)-  Itatlui 
iTric  poet. 


i*l«r  JMopo  MaiMll  (1666-1777).  It«l- 
lan  poet  and  druaatist. 


Oloranni  BMtUlaTloo  (1668-1744).  Itel 
Ikd  hiBtoriui. 


ApoHtaln  Z«MO   (U8B-17S0).  ItaUwi 
dntnatlBt. 


Lndorieo  Antonio  Miuntorl  (1672- 
17A0).  ItaUmn  aanallrt. 


Count  of  Erlceyra  (Franclaco  Xavler 
de  McDezea)  (167S-1744).  Portuguese 
biBtorlBQ. 


Nlccoto  Fortecnorrl  (I«;4-173S).  Ital- 
ima  satirist. 


Franresoo  Sciplone  Maffel  ( ie75-T7U). 
Italian  poet,  arcbiwlogiet,  and  drama- 
tist. 


Fmnrlsco  Benito  P«rioo  r  Mont«- 
neKro(lB7S-17M).   Spai^  essariataiKl 

critic. 


Antonio    Contl    (lfi77-17«}.  Italian 
poet  and  ptaUosoplier. 


Pitftro  Metaatatf n  (USfr-lTSS).  Italian 
poet  and  dramatist. 


iKtinelo  Lnnn  (1702-1754).  Spanish 
poet  I 

X>on  Jaand«  Yiinrte(17nMV71).  Span-' 
lab  proTerbs. 

Carlo    Ooldonl    (1707-1798).  Italian 
dramatic  and  comic  autbor. 

curio  OoKHl  {vm  ifM).  Italian  drama, 
tist 

Oiiueppe  Partnt  (I729-1799).  Italian 
poet. 

filralamo  Tlntbo«M-hl  (1/3M7M>.  Ital- 
ian literary  historian. 

Kamon  de  la  Cnu  (1781-1796).  Spanlshi 
dramatist. 


First  book  printed  In  Honrar,  an 
almanac,  16IS. 


Peder  Dwa  (I647-17M).  HorWecIan 
poet 


Ooatnf  Adlerfeld  (l«n-I70B).  Swed- 
ish historian. 


Erie  Bensel   (1676-1748).  Swedish 
moralist. 


LndwlBHolb«rB(IS84-1754).  Daolab 
historian  and  dramaUst. 


Vnsill  TntlHhcheff  (1686-1760).  Rus- 
sian historian. 


Enutnael  Swedenbors  (1688-1T72). 
Philosopher,  lounder  of  Sweden- 
borglanlBni. 


Hanit  Adolphns  Brorson  (1694- 
1764).  Dantsbtarmns. 


Slepkn  Konnrakl  (1700-1778).  Po- 
I  Usb  essayist. 

PHnre    Chakhofiikol  (1706-1772) 
RuHslan  poet. 

Jokan   Ikre  (1707-1780).  Swedish 

dictionary. 
Olof  Dalln  (1708-176S).    Swedish  hli- 
I  tori  an  and  poet. 

Mikkatl    LomonoMflT    (1711  IT65). 

Founder  of  Kuralan  literature. 
PrincMH  DolBoronkala  (1713-1770). 
I  Russian  poet. 

'Jacob  Benrlk  Mork  (1714-1763). 
I    Swedinh  novelist. 

Charlotte  Nonlrnflrcht  (171»- 
I    1763).  KwerilBh  pout. 

Johana  Krnmt  Ounnems  (17IH- 

1773).  Norwesian  botanist. 
Alexander  Snmarokoir  (171(1-1777}. 
I   Russian  prose  and  verse. 
C.  B.  Tullln  (1728-1766).  Danish  poet. 


'  A  Looklns-GlasB  for  the  Times,"  br  William 

Hubbiinr(lffiU-1704). 
"  Church  OovemmeDt  and  Church  CoTenaut,"  by 

Riehaml  llatiier(1648}. 
"  An  Help  to  tbe  LaDsuace  of  the  Natives  In  New 

Enfrland  "  (verse  and  prose),  by  Rover  Villiaasa 

(1643). 

*'  New  England's  First  Fruits.  In  respect,  first,  of  tbe 
Indians.  Second,  of  tbe  ProgresB  of  Learolnc  In 
the  College  at  Cambridge  "  (164,1). 

"Tbe  True  Use  of  Synods,"  by  Richard  Mather 

.  (1«4). 

*  A  Short  Hlatorrof  the  Rise,  Reign,  and  Ruin  of  the 
AntlDomlans,  ramlUsts,  and  Libertines  that  In- 
fested the  Churcbes  of  New  England,"  by  Th«>BBaa 
Velde  (1644). 

"Queries  of  Highest  ConalderadoD,"  "The  Bloody 
Tenet  of  Persecution  for  tbe  Cause  of  (JonseleQce,*' 
by  Rover  Wllllanis(l644}. 

"TlK  Way  ol  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  New  Eng- 
land." by  John  Cotton  (164A). 

"  The  Sound  BeHever,"  by  Thomas  Shepard  (164A). 

"Christening  makes  not  CbrlHtlans."  by  Rojcer  Wil- 
liams (1646). 

"A  Declaration  of  Passages  and  Proceedings  Be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Narragansetts."  by  Gov- 
ernor Wlnthrop  (1646}. 

"TbeOospel  Covenant."  by  Peter  Bnlkley  (1646). 

"  Concerning  tbe  Power  of  Uaglstrstes  and  Synods." 
by  tbe  Cambridge  Synod  (1046). 

'  Hilkfor  the  gplntual  Nourishment  of  Boston  Babes 
In  Either  England."  by  John  Cotton  (1048). 

"  Simpllcitie's  Defence  against  Seven-beaded  Pol- 
Icle,"  by  Samuel  Gorton  (1646). 

"  Hypocrisle  Unmasked,"  by  Edward  WInslow 
(1646.) 

"  The  Orounds  and  Ends  of  tbe  Baptism  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  tbe  Faithful,"  and  "Singing  of  Psalms  a 
Gospel  Ordinance,"  by  John  Cotton  (1647). 

"  The  Day  Breaking  if  not  tbe  Sun  Rising  of  the  Qos- 
pel  with  the  Indians  In  New  England."  by  (prob- 
ablr)Thomas  ShepaTd(l647). 

"The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam."  by  "Theodore 
de  la  Guard."  nom  de  plume  of  Nathaniel  Ward. 
Ran  through  three  editions  In  1M7. 

"  New  England's  Salamander."  by  Edward  WIns- 
low (16)7). 

Way  of  Congregational  Cburches  Cleared,"  by 
John  Cotton  (1648). 

"Survey  of  the  Summe  of  Church  Doctrine,"  by 
Thomas  Hooker(1648). 

"  Responslo  ad  Totum  Questionem  Syllogen  a  Clar- 
Iss.  VIro  Guillelmo  ApoUonio  Proposltam  (circa 
Politlam  Eccleslastlcamin  Anglla),"  by  John  Nor- 
ton dm).  The  first  Latin  book  written  In  New 
Eugland. 

"A  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,"  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Synod.  In  1649. 

'  The  Controversy  Ooucenilng  Liberty  of  Conscience 
In  Hatters  of  Religion."  by  John  Cotton,  In  1649. 

'The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  tbe 
Indians,"  by  John  Eliot  and  others.  In  U4V. 

"Theses  Ssbbatlcs;  or.  the  Doctrine  of  tbe  Sab- 
bath." by  Thomas  Shepard,  In  1649. 

"Disturbances  made  in  New  England  by  Samuel 
Qorion  and  bis  Accomplices,"  by  Edward  Wina- 
low.  In  1649. 

"The  Tenth  Muse  lately  Sprung  up  In  America."  a 
book  of  poems,  by  Anne  BtadatrMt,  published  In 

London  in  IKU). 
"Astronomical  Calculations,"  by  Vrlan  Oakes.In 

16r>0. 

"  A  Catechlsni,"  by  Richard  Mather,  In  16S0. 

"The  Day  of  Doom;  or  a  Poetical  Description  of 
tbe  Great  and  Last  Judmnent":  "  Meat  Out  ot  the 
Eater."  byHlehael  WIgglesworth  (1681-171%). 

Several  religious  works,  by  Increase  Mather 
(1639-1723). 

A  natural  history  of  New  England  and  other  nolen- 
tiAc  works,  by  John  Josselrn  (died  about  1680). 

"  New  England's  Crluls  "  tin  verse  on  King  Philip's 
War),  by  Benjamin  Thompson  (about  16.50). 

Several  religloiis  and  poetical  worka.  by  Cotton 
Hather(166S-172«). 

"A  Journal  of  One  Thousand  HHea  of  Travel 
among  the  Indians,"  and  a  "Description  of  Caro- 
lina." by  John  Lawsun  (T-17I2). 

"A  Two  Years'  Journal  In  New  York,"  by  Charles 
Woolleytahout  1(180). 

"  History  ot  Virginia,"  by  Robert  Beverley  (1075- 
1746). 
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1700 


XNGLAHD. 


FBAHGE. 


OERMANT. 


Mnrk  Akenslde  (1721-1770). 
Poet. 

Tobias  Smollett  (1721-1771). 

NoTeltsL 
William  Robertson  (1721- 

1783).  HIstorisD. 
Sir  William  Blaekstone 

(1728-1780).  Jurllt. 
Adam     Smith  (1728-1790). 

EcoDomlst. 
Oliver  OoldHmltb(l728-1774) 

Essays,  poems,  and  plays. 
Bishop    Fercr  (1728-1811) 

Poet. 

Edmund  Bnrke  (I72»-1797) 
Speeches  and  essays. 

William  Cowper  (17S1-1800) 
Poet. 

James  Macvhersoa,  Os- 

flian"a7S6-17i»«.  Poet.  , 
Edward  01bb«m  (1787-17M) 
Historian. 

James  Boswell  (1740-1795) 

Biosrapber. 
WUliam  Paler  (1743-1805). 

Tbeologtao. 
Hannah    More  (1745-183$. 

Novelist  and  poet. 
Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832) 

PtailoBopber  and  essayist. 

Richard  Brlnsley  Sheridan 

(175M816).  Speecbes,  plays. 

and  poems. 
Thomas  Chattertou  (1752 

177(9.  Poet. 
Fnmces  Burner  (1752-1840) 

Novelist. 
Docald  Stewart  (1753-1828). 

Philosopher. 
Oeorse  Crabbe  a7U-lR8^. 

Poet.   , 

William  Btake  (I787-1(S7). 

Robert  Bnms  (1750-1796) 
Poet. 

William  Cobbett  (17«2-18S!». 

Essayist. 
Joanna  BailUe  (17SZ-1851). 

Poet. 

Samuel  BoKers  (176a-186K) 
FoeC 

Isaac    Dlsiaell  (1766-184R) 

Literary  essayist. 
Haria    Edseworth  (176T- 

1849)  .  Novelist. 

James  Hoyr*  "the  Ettrick 
Shepherd"  (1770-lffitd.  £s- 
saylM  and  poet. 

Wll  llam  Wordsworth  (177D- 

1850)  .  Poet. 
Ur  Walter  Seott  (ITTl-UffiO. 

Novelist  and  poet, 
iydney    flmlOt  (1771-1845). 

6ermDii8,esaaTS,and  satires 
lamea  MoBtBOmery  (1771- 

1854).  Poet, 
lohn    Uncard  0771-1851). 

Historian. 
David  Bleardo  (1772-1823). 

PollUeal  economist, 
jamnel  Taylor  Colerldse 

(1772-1884).  Essayist,  poet. 
Robert  Souther  (1774-1813). 

Poet  and  biographer. 
Charles    Lamb  (1775-1S34). 

Essayist 
Walter     Savace  Landor 

(1775-lSCD.  Essayist. 
Tane     Ansten  (1775-1(117). 

Novelist. 
Henrr  Ballam  (1777-1S.'>!»). 

Historian, 
niomas    Campboll  (1777- 

1814).  Poet. 
William  Haxlltt  (1T7S-I830) 

Essayist. 
Thomas  Moore  (1779-18S£. 
Poet. 


Fmnoois  Barnal  (1718-1796). 
"Introduction  k  la  eonnalssance  de  I'eiprit  hu- 
maln,"  "BMezloDS."  "Uaxlmes,"  by  Xu«  dr 
Clapler,  Marquis  da  Tauvenarmea  (171M7i7). 
Contributions  to  IMderot's  "EncyclopMie,"  "De 
I'esprit,"   "De  I'honime.  sea  faculty  Intellec-- 
tuelles,  et  son  MucatloQ,"  hy  Claude  Adrien 
Helvetlns  (1715-1771). 
"Traits  de  dynamique,"  "B^flezions  sur  la  cause 
K^nirale  des  vents."  GontributJons  to  Diderot's 
Encyclop4dle."  by  D'Alembert.  the  name  as- 
sumed by  Jean      Bond  (1717-1783). 
"Le  lADosophe  aana  le  lavoir."  "La  sagenre  Im- 

Erjvne."  and  "Oeovres  cliolBies.**lntbTee  volumes, 
y  Klehel  Jena  Bedalne  (1719-1797). 

Contribotlons  to  Diderot's  "  EneyclopMie."  "Sys- 
t^me  de  la  nature."  by  Paul  Henri  Thyrr.  Ba' 
ran  d*Holbach  <1728-178a). 
" Conteamoraox,"  "B^Usalre,"  " Lea Incas," popu' 
lar  novels;  "Denys  le  tyran,"  "Aristomftne," 
tragedies;  contributhma  to  Diderot's  "Eocyclo- 
pedle,"  and  "  HfoiolreB,*'  by  Jean  Vnuicals 
BEarmontel  (1723-1799). 
Contributions  to  Diderot's  "  Encyclop6dle,"  "  Le  pe- 
tit prophite  de  Boehmlscbbroda,''  "Gorrespond- 
snce  lltt^ralre,  philosophlque,  et  critique."  bv 
Frledrloh  Melchlor,  Baron  Grtnun  (1723- 
1807). 

"  Le  barbler  de  Seville,"  "Lemariage  de  Figaro," 
"Eugenie,"  "Lesdeux  amis."  and  otber  plays: 
"H€inolreB,"byBeannaarchalB,  a  name  assumed 
by  Pierre  AncustlB  Caron  (17S2-1799). 
"Voyage  Ll'Ile  de  Fruwe,"  "Etudes  delft  nature." 
"Paul  et  VIrglnle."  "La  chaunlirfl  indtenne." 
"  Harmonies  de  la  nature,"  br  Jacques  Henri 
Bemardln  de  Salnt-Plerre  (1737-1814). 

Translation  of  Vergil's  "Oeorglcs."  "Leslardlus  ou 
I'art  d'embelllr  les  paysages,"  "L'homme  dei« 
champs  en  les  georglcs  francaises."  Translation 
of "  Paradise  Lost,"  "La  pitle."  Vergil's  "  Entide," 
"  Llmaitinatlon."  La  conversation."  and  otiier 
poemaTby  Jaeanea  DeUlle  (1788-1819. 


" EncyclopMie."  "Le  His  natnrel."  and    Le  pire*  Palrlotlsche Pbantaalen." '  OtmabrOckhcte 

de  famille."  plays;  and  many  essays,  by  Denis  OeBChlcbte."byMoser(l720-1794),hiEtoftan. 
Diderot  (1713-1784).  Sleg  des  Llebesgottes,"  "  Poetlsche  Sduil- 

ContribuUons  to  Diderot's  "  EncycIopMie,"  ''Mvo-^.  J*^-"  'L'«^l7»ira^ 
luuon  d'Amerique.-;    by  OulUaume  Thomas    ^JrS?!5'Slo.;:.'L°J  (^SSUl^S^ 

"Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  and  animmeM 
number  of  metaiAyslcal  works,  by  Kaat 
(1724-1804). 

"  Lieder  der  Deotscben."  "  Lyriscbe  Bhimeo- 

lese,"  by  Bamler  (1725-1799. 
Lyrics  and  boolis  for  children— tbe  first  to 

appeal  to  them,  by  WelsM  (172B-U04). 
"Der  Junge  Oelebrte."  "Lileratuc  Brlefe." 
"  HInna   von   Bambebn."    "  Laokoon," 
"  Nathan  der  Welse,"  by  Leaalns  (ir» 
1781).  Father  of  German  criticism. 
"Pope.eln  Hetapbysiker,"  "Briefe fiber  dif 
Empflndnngen," '  Ueber  die  Evidenz  in  die 
metaphysiscben  Wlssenscbaften,"  "  Fbi- 
don,"  "Jerusalem."  and  "Morgenstanden." 
by  Mendelssohn  (1729-1T86).  pbllosopber. 
"Tibullus,"  editions  ol  Latin  and  Gr««k  au- 
thors, and  reviews  of  books,  by  Beyae 
(1729-1812),  rIaBsicBl  scbolar. 
"I>erTod  AbeK"  "Idylien," and  "Daphnis," 

by  Oessner  (1730-1788). 
"tiebaldus  Notbanker"  and  literary  rerieirs, 

by  Nlcolai  <17S»-181l). 
"Oberon," an  epic'TranslatloaB of  Horace." 
"Lettersof  Cicero."  "DlaloRaeti  of  Lurian. " 
5S  Tohunes  of  complete  works,  by  Wlelaad 
(17SS-1813). 

"Vom  Verdlenste."  "Vom  Tod  fttr's  Vater 
land."  by  Abbt  (1738-17fifi),  author  and 
mathematician. 
"  Fragmente  fiber  die  neuere  deutscbe  Lltter- 
atur."  "Kritische  Wilder."  "Ueber  dea 
Drsprung  der  Sprache,"  "  Ideen  xur  Pbilo- 
sopble  der  Gescblcbte  der  HenRcbbeIt."6D 
volumes,  by  Border  (1744-1803),  critical 
works. 

"  Lenore,"  a  ballad, "  Der  wUde  J&ser,"  "Le- 
onardo und  Blandlne."  by  Bnrser  (IT'lT- 
1794).  poet. 
PoeUcal  works  by  Holty  (I748-I779. 

"Wllhelm  Helater,"  "Faust,"  "IMebniDC 
und  Wahrfaelt,"  by  Goethe  (1749-IRK). 
greatest  German  writer,  one  of  the  great- 
est In  the  worid. 
"  Der  Hofmelster,"  and  short  poems,  by  I>ns 

(1751-17«i).  dramatio  poet. 
"  Julius  von  Tareitf,"  dmaa,  by  Z.«iaewlta 
(175M808). 

"Oescblchte  der  Scbwelter."  "Datstelhug 
des  Ffiratenbundes."  "  Briefe  sweier  Doic- 
berron."  by  Unller(17S2-180S9,  historian. 
"Die  Zwllllnge.  "tragedy;  "Sturm  undDrang." 
ami  "Faust"  by  Kllnser  (1752-1831). 
Die  Binber,"  Don  Carlos,"  "Der  Tau- 
cher,"  "Der  Handsebuii,"  "Daa  lied  roa 
der  Glocke,"  "  Wallenstdn,"  "Xailft  Stu- 
art." "Die  Jungfran  von  Orleans,"  "Vll- 
helm  TeU,"  by  Schiller  O7S»-1806>. 


"La  Jeune  Indlenae."  "Hazbnes  et  pensto,"  by 
SebaaUen  Boeh  Hlaolaa  ChaHifort  (1741-1791). 

"  Consld^atlODS  sur  la  France,"  "  Essaf  sur  le  prin- 
cipe  R^niratear  des  constitutions  polltlqueB,"  "Du 
pape."  "De  r^glii>e  gallicane."  'Lettres,"  "Ui- 
moires,"  by  Joseph  de  Malstre  (1764-1820. 

"  Galat^,"  "  Numa  PompIIlua,"  "  Estelle," 
"  Oonsalve  de  Uordoue,"  '  Fables."  by  Jean 
Pierre  Clarla  de  Florlaa  a766-179ti. 

"Lea  rCvoluttona  de  France  et  de  babant,"  "Jen 
depaume,'^  a  Plndarle  ode;  "A  Versailles,"  "A 


Fanny,"    Jenne  captive."  and  other  lyric  poems,;'* Critique  of  all  Revelation,"  "Doctrine  of 


by  Andre  Marie  de  Chenler  (17II2-1791). 
"Voyage  autour  de  ma  chamhre,"  "Les  pri-I 
sonnicrs  du  Caucase,"  "Le  l^preuz  de  la  clt^i 
d'AOBte,"  "Prascovie,  ou  la  leune  Sibdr)enne,"l 
and  essays,  by  Xavler  de  Halstre  (1763-1852). 

"Charles  IX.."  "Tableau  historlque  de  progr^s  de 
la  lltteratnre  francaise."  and  the  poems,  'Chant 
du  depart,"  "  Sur  la  mort  de  Hlrabeau,"  "  Sur 
Tullgarchle  de  Robespierre."  Also  tbe  satires, 
"  Lettre  A  Voltaire,"  "Epltresurla  calomnie,"  by 
Marie  Joseph  de  Chenler  (1761-1811). 

"  Lea  Natcbes,"  "  Atala,"  "Beni."  "Essal  sur  les 
revolutions."  "Lesmartyrs,"  *  Les  aveutures  du; 


Science."  Science  of  Rights."  "  System  of 
Ethics,"  etc. ,  byFlehte  (I762-1S14). 
Scbubnelster  Wut,"  "Qolntus  Fixlein." 
"Heaperas."  and  pedagogical  works  br 
Rlchter(176S-lK^.  humoriiM;. 
Poems,  "  Spanish  Theater."  and  eoutbern 
lyrics,  by  Schlesel  (1797-1845),  criUc,  poet, 
orientalist. 

"Philosophy  of  Mind.""  Logic."  "Phllosophr 
of  Right,"  "PhQoBophyof  Religion."  "PU* 
losoimyof  History,"  '  History  ol  Philoso- 
phy."  by  Bevel  (1770-1831). 
"HelnrichvonOfterdlngen.""  Hynutenandie 
Nacht."  by  Noval la (1772-1801). 


dernier  des  Abenc^rages."  "Itln^ralre  de  Paris  k  "  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Poetry."  "l.«- 
Jerusalem,"  "  De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,",  clnde,"  by  Vrledrlch  run  Sohlecel  (1773- 
"  Translation    of   Paradise    Lost."    "H^molreR  1K29). 

d'outre  tombe."  by  Francois  Rene  Ana;nHt«>,  "Volkinnftrcfaen,""RomantlBGbeDlchtungen. " 
Vlcomte  de  Chateaubriand  (1768-1848).  I    translations  of  Shakespeare  and  Don  Quh 

GMntes  Leopold,  Baron  de  Cavl«r  (1769-1832).  ^y  Tl*«k  (1778  1863),  novelist,  trane- 

NamrallBt  I 

Francois     Fourier       (1772-1837).       Sociologist  "  J?^5!fJSS"^°"^  "  • 

(Fourierism).  - 
Jemu  BiWtUte  Blot  (1774-1862).    Ftallosoidier  and 

matbematldan. 


"  Die  EUxlredes  Teufds,"  "  LebensanaichteB 
des  Katers  Uorr."  " NschtBtllcke."  "Der 
Goldeoa  Topf,">y  Honuuva  <17»-UB& 
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ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 


SCANDINAVIA  AND  RUSSIA. 


AMERICA. 


GloTaanl 

poet. 


M«ll  (1740-1.^15). 


Sicilian  Pftrr  Fre<lerlk  Suhm  (172K-17»0.  "*  History  of  the  Pirates  on  the  Island  ol  Providence." 
Daniah  hlBtnrlan.  by  Cbarles  Johnaon  (about  1700). 


Unataf  Philip  Create  (178M7ftf>).  "  Freedomof  the  Will."  "OrigfaalSln,"  "Sermons," 
Swediah  poet.  ,  and  other  relixloua  works,  by  Jonatluui  Ed* 

Aleasandro  Verrl  (I74I-I8U).   Italian'  I   waida  (17(a-l!5S). 

*»^*''**-  AOmm     Naniawwlc-B    (1788-1798).  i_     „    .      „  .  v„  ^  ^ 

PDlIita  poet  and  htatoriaD.  The  Ikwton  eatab  Ished  on  April  M. 

1704,  was  the  nret  and,  for  niteeii  years,  the  only 


Gaapar  Helohor  JoTe-LbmoM  (1744-  M*"**^"  Klmmjikoir 
I81I).   Spaulah  prose.  HuasIaQ  epic  poet. 


(17SS-1807) 


Friii  MarU  de  HamleDCO  (174A-1801). 
Spaoisb  lables. 


IrmcT  KiaalckKlTSVIHOl).  Polish 
poet. 


JohBn  Cleuena  Tode 
Danfab  medical  vrtter. 


Alf-Mwodnt  Vnlte  (1745-1877). 
BulentiH. 


Vittaiio   Alfierl  (1749-im3). 
poemp  and  draman. 


Tomas  de  Yrlart*  a7M>-1791). 
poet  and  translator. 


(iTSs-ime). 

Karl  ».  Beliaum  (1740-17gi9.  Swed- 
Jtallan^   lab  poet. 

Johaa  Herman  Weaael  <174^17hS). 
Danish  dramatist  and  poet. 

Italian  Johan  Kwaid  (1748-1781).  Danlah 
poet. 

Oabriel  Romaiiovltch  Dendiavin 
or  »*>pjavlne  (1748-1810.  Russian 
SpaiilPh,   lyric  poet. 


TotRiM  Juae  Oonsalea  Canahal  (17l>it- 
IHU).   Spanish  ptiema. 


Hans  Werner  Frederic  Abra- 
kamaon  (1744-1812).  Danish  critk-al 
writer. 

Ivan  IvaaoTltrh  Khenanltser 
(1745-17M).  Russian  fabulist. 


newspaper  In  what  la  now  the  United  States;  it 
continued  until  1776. 

"Poor  Richard'a  Ahnanac."  "Esuaya,"  ScIeotlHr, 
Moral,  and  Ethical  papers,  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (1706-1790). 


"  HtRtory  of  the  Province  of  HasBBchusetts  Bar."  by 
ThoniRS  Hutchlnflon  (1711-1780). 

Boston  Oazette,  eatabllahed  on  December  21.  1719: 
Incorporated  in  1741  with  the  NewEuKland  Wteklti 
Journal. 

The  American  WtAlv  Mtnwm  eatabllsbed  at  Phil- 
adelphia, on  Decanber  22. 1719 ;  discontinued  soon 
after. 


"CatalOKus  Llbrorum  Bibliothecte  Colleftll."  pub- 
lished by  Harvard  College  In  1723 :  the  first  library 
catalocue  published  In  this  country. 

The  New  York  Ouetfc  eatabllsbed  lu  1726 ;  the  first 
paper  of  New  York  Oity- 


The   Wttklv  Seheartai.  established  In  Boatoo  In 
1781 ;  followed  by  the  Boston  Ertning  Poat,  which 

was  diacontlnued  In  1775. 


»  .     ->  M-r..  .....  Cltm   Faatlns  (174M7M).  Danisti 

Jiian    Melendez    Valdea    (17.'i4-ISi;)..  poet. 
Spaniah  poet. 


iJohan  Ozenatjuma 

Swedish  poet. 


"RlKhte  of  Man."  by  ThomaH  Paine  (1737-1809). 
Ula  "Ase  of  Reason  "  was  publlbhed  in  1794-1796. 


(I7aO-18l«).;  . 


Ippnilln  Plnde  Monto  (I7fi4-1829i|.  Ital- 
ian poet. 


Battle  of  the  KeRs  "  and  "  Rldlutr  Glory  of  Amer- 
I    Ica."iu  verse,  by  FraiK-ln  Hopklaaon  (I7S8-1791). 

<ludmund  G.  AdicrlM<th(1T51-lHI><).' 

Swedish    poet,     dramatist,    and  ,,  „„.  .^.t  i_.ii.-u  .»    _, .  /,-,. 

tranKlator  >  Modem  Chivalry,  by  H.  H.  Bmckenrldce  (1748- 

1816). 


Vincenxo  MnntI  (1754-1828). 
poems. 


lUllaii  Nlela  Treiwrhow  (1751-1833).  Norwe- 
gian philosopher. 


Leandro  Moratin  (I760-182A).  Spanish; 
dramas  and  poema. 


Anna  Harla  I.ennKrea  (1754-1817). 
Swedish  poet. 


Jakan    Henrtk  Kellsren 

1795).  Swedish  lyric  poet. 


(1757- 


Antonio 

editor. 


Ceaari    (17(»-1828).     Italian  Thomas  Tkorild  (1709-18019.  Swert 


iah  crIUc. 


(17flO-lS!n). 


"HrFlDiral,    byJokn  Tmmbull  (1700-1881),  was 
publlabed  between  1775  and  1782. 

Poems  by  Pblllla  Wkeatley  (Peters)  (about  1753- 
1794),  a  negrcBS  bom  in  Africa. 

"  The  Vlaion  of  Cohimbus,"  "  Haaty  Puddlnit,"  and 
"  The  Cohimblad,"  by  Joel  Barlow  (1755-1812). 

iNew  Hampshire  Oautte  established  In  I7.S6, 

"American  SpellInK  Book,"  by  Noab  Webster 
(1758-1843),  iasued  tn  1788. 


Carlo  Bot1a(1766-lSS7).  Italian  hlatori an 


Jnan  Bautlata  de  Arrlaaa  (1770-IMn) 
Spanish  poenu. 


I- 


Knnd  Ljne  Rabtiek 

Danish  novelist. 

by  Snaanaa  Rowaoa  (1782- 
Jens  I.  Baaaeaen  (1764-1826).    Dan-|  1834). 
lab  humorous  poft. 

Ceorsia  ChuftU  established  at  Savannah  in  1763. 
O.  C.  Olafaon    (17M-1ft2T).     Danlnh  ..  .       .  „  ^  .... 

geographer  and  economist.  i^.?'^'^'",,^',*^,?!*"^^-  .  5^  "1*' 

I    WUacm  (1766-1813),   and    flnfshed   by  Cbarlea 

Luclen  Bonaparte  (18U3-1857). 


Manuel    Joae  Qnlntana 
Spanish  poet. 


(1772-1»1>7I. 


.Nikolai  Hikhailovltrh  Karani-l 
■In  (1765-1826).  Russian  historian.' 
novelist,  and  poet. 

Ivan  Andrerevltf-h  Krylov  (17firt-l 
1M4).   Ruasian  fabuUst. 


Hail,  Colnmbia,"  written  lb  1798,  by  Juaopb  Hop- 
kins (1770- lfM3}. 

'  Wleland."  " Ormond,"  "Arthur Mervyn,"  "Edgar 
Huntley."  "('lara  Howard."  aiic)  "  Jane  Talbot," 
by  Cliaries  Brockden  Hrown  (1771-ll<10). 

Hie  Invention  of  Letters,"  "The  Ruling  Passion" 
"Adams  and  Liberly."  and  "The  Steeds  of  Apollo." 
by  Robert  Treat  Painu  (1773-1811). 

Philadftphiifhe  Zritunti-  the  first  German  paper  In 
'    America,  established  in  1773. 
founteas    Or  Hem  ItourK-l'^h  r<>iiH- 
JoaeBIarla Blanco (I7T&-18I1).  HpaniNh    vard <t773-lSVi),    Danihh  novelist.    "The  Declaration  of  Independence,'   by  Thontaa 
pblloaopber.  Jeffiirson,  iasued  In  1776. 


Jean  Cbarlea  de  Slamondl  (I773-11M2). 
Swiss  historian. 


Adolpk  Sckark-Stafreidt 

1820.  Danish  poet. 

Frana  Franaen  (1772-1847). 
'   leb  poet. 


(1769-,,, 
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ENGLAND. 


FRANCE. 


Jamni  Henrj-  LeiEli  Hunt  Pierre  Jean  de  Benutser  (17S0-18E>7}.   LTrfc  poet. 
(17H-lS5d).  Poet  KDd  essayist. 

James  Bheiidan  Knowles 


HeniT  Kirke  White  (1785- 
ISO^.  Poet. 

John  Wilson,  "Christopher 
North"  (178&-18&4).  Essays 
and  iraeins. 

nioinafl  DeQnlneer  (17^ 
18GQ).  Euayltt. 

Slr'mUlam  Hwler  0786- 
SaO.  Historian. 

CtooTCe  Noel  Oonton,  Lord 
Byron  (I78»-I82ti.  Poet. 

Blehard  Harrla  Barham, 

"  Thomas  Insoldsbr  "  (ITBS- 
184B).  Poet. 

Marr  RusMll  Mltford 
(1787-1859.  Novellat  and 
dramatise 

§lr    WUIlam  Hamilton 

(17»-18tW.  PbUompber. 


Charles    Wolfe  0791-1828). 
Poet. 

Henrr  Hart  Mllman  (1791- 
1868).  Historian. 

Charles  Knicbt  0791-187$ 
Historian. 


'ercT  ] 


Poet. 


Captain  Frederick  Mar- 
ryat  (1702-1848}.  Novelist. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  0792- 
18S7).  Historian. 

Felicia  Henane  0798-1835). 
Poet. 

Anna  JameMm  (17M-I860}. 
Essayist. 

Georce  Orote  (17M-187I)- 
Historian. 

Thomas  Arnold  (17W-1S42). 
Histories,  essays,  and  ser- 
mons. 


Francois  Onlaot  {1787-1874).  Historian. 


Alphonse  de  lAmartlne  (1790-186$.  Ufstorlan. 


Abel  Francois  TUlemaln  (1790-187(9.  Hfstorfan 
and  educator. 


Aocastln  Serlbe  0791-1861).  Dramatist. 


Antolne  E.  Oenonde  (1792-1849).  Historian. 


Victor  Consla  0792-1867).  PbOosopber  and  meta- 
physician. 


1  Italavlsne  O708-1M8).  Poet  and  dramatist. 


Charlea  Paul  de  Koek  0791-1871). 
dramatist. 


Novelist  and 


GERMANY. 


'Deber  die  Reliclon."  "HonolOBe."  "Olao- 
benslebre,"  by  Sehleternaaeher  [V.e- 
1864). 

'BOmlsche  Oescblchte,"  "  Orlectilsche  B«- 
roen Reach ichte."  "Lectures  on  Ai»ci-::i 
History."  by  Harthold  Oeors  Nlebuhr 
(1776- 18S1).  historian. 

Dramas,  "DerserbrocbeoeKmR."  "  Die  Fan;:- 
He  achroflenstein,"  and  oUms :  and  "  V. 
cbael  Kohltaaaa,"  a  story,  by  Klelx  (iTT- 
1811). 

" Slimrd  der  SchlanKontAdter."  "DesZaobrr- 
rfnff."   " JabresiHten,"    "Undine."  avA 
"Slntram"  by  Fon«i 
and  poet. 


1 0777-1818).  noTFlift 


"  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom,"  a  compOatloD  ol 
German  ballads,  comedies,  and  fairy  talm. 
byBrentaao  (1778-181^.  novelist  and  poei. 

Numerons  histories  by  Friedrich  \om 
Ranmer  (1781-1773),  historian. 

■  Der  Wlntenrarten."  "  Me  GrUn  Dolorw."' 
"  Halle  und  Jerusalem."  "Die  Kronenwieb- 
ter,"  by  Lndwlc  Jeaohim  •won  Amiss 

(1781-1831),  novelist  and  poet. 

'  Peter  Schlemihl."  "  Prauenllebe  and-  Le- 
ben."  "  Lebena-Lieder  und-  Bllder."  by 
(Hiamisso  0781-I83S),  poet  and  natural^*. 

'Oorrespondence  of  Ooetba  with  a  child. " 
totters,  by  Bettlaa  von  Amlm  07S5-18K4. 

"  L»  BaUma."  "  Henzel  der  Franzosw 
fresaer,"  "Denkrede  auf  Jean  Pauli"  bj 
Borne  (1786-18S7). 

"  Dentacbe  Grammadk."  by  Jakob  Grfma 
(178&-ia63) ;  "Altdanische  Heldenlleder. " 
Wllhelm  Grimm  (1786-1859);  "Deutsotii* 
WOrterbucb,"  "Deutsche  SaEen."  "Kin- 
der- and  Hausmftrchen."  and  other  voris. 
by  the  Hrotbers  Orimm  Id  coUaboratloii. 


Ja«iues  N.  An.n.tln  Thierry  0796-185«.    Hto-  'SSeTjd!^  ™« 


torian. 

FmneoUHlrnet  0796-1884).  Historian. 
Amedee  Thierry  (1797-1873).  Historian. 
Lonla  Adolpbe  Thiers  0707-1877).  Historian. 
Ansnste  Corote  (1798-1867).  PUlosopber. 


'^Hl^^^tn^l%S.'^'^\-f^  Boniface  flalntlne  (1796-1865). 

John  Keats  (17!>6-1S21).  Poet.j 

AvnMStrlckland(I796-1874).  Jules  MIehelet (1798-1874).  Historian. 

Uitttorian. 


Samuel  Lover  (1797-1868). 
Novelist  and  poet. 

Thomas    Hood  (1798-1845). 
Poet  and  humorist. 


Hanai«  de  Balaae  (17W-18S0).  "Comedies  of  Hu- 
man Life." 


Alfre<l  Tlctor  Vlsny   (1799-IS&4).      Novelist  and 
poet. 


Schlosa  am  Heer,"  etc..  "GedicUe  uid 
Dramen,"  by  UhJand  0'87-1883). 

"Aus  dem  Leben  elnes  TanKenletata,"  and 
poems,  translations,  and  crudama,  by  Kl- 
chendorff  (17S8-1857>. 

"  Die  Wett  ali  WUe  tmd  Torstelluiic." 
"  Ueber  die  vlerfaclw  Wonel  des  Satw* 
vom  nirelclmiden  Onmde."    and  otiwr 

fihilOBOphlcal  works,  by  Seh<qpenha«er 
1788-1860). 

Fifty-four  volumes  of  history  Including  hip- 
tory  of  the  BeformatloQ  and  the  "  WettfC- 
acUcbte."  by  Banke  (1796-1888). 

'Der  Jesuit,"  "Der  Jude,"  "DerlnraUilr." 
"  Der  VoRelhlDdler  vod  Imit,"  by  Splad- 
leT(179«-1866). 

'Oedfcsbte  "  (Foem^."LyriscbesIntermeBO." 
"Helmketar"and  "Nordsee":  '*HanRl*«- 
"Selsebllder."  "Bach  der  Lieder."  "B» 
mansero,"  by  Heine  <179'7-18IMD. 

'Walladmor."  "Schlosa  Avalon."  "Cabi- 
nls,"  "Derfalscbe  Waldemar."  "Rube>-^> 
die  erste  BOrcerpfllPht,"  by  Wllbel" 
Haerlac  (WUlbald  Alexia)  (ITSB-UTl). 

'Oeschlcbte  der  DeotacbeD,"  "Die  Oe^ 
schiclite  Eoropas,"  "Sflbezahl,"  "  Nsrrif- 
Bus."  "  Furore."  Denlactae  Uttenttor,"  w 
Wolfcnnv  HfBsel  0796-1 
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ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 


8CAKDINAVIA  AND  RUSSIA. 


AHKRICA. 


Nieolo  VcoFcMiGolu(I7T7'1837}.  lUllan 
poetiu,  etc. 


Joan  Galleso  (1777-1863).  Spkolih  poet. 


Olormnnl  Nlccollnl  (178M801).  Italian 
dnmu. 


AleMandro  M anzonf  (178#-187>).  Itallao 
uovel»  and  dramas. 


Gabri«ll«  ]t4MMttl>a78S-186i).  PoUtleal 
writer. 


BUhop  MrMt«r  (17T5-18&4).  DsDiali 
ttieoloKlai). 

Peter  Than   Foenwn  (1777-1817). 

Danish  translator  of  Sbakespeare. 
Hans  ChrlHtlan  Oerstod  (1777-1851). 

Daulsti  scientist. 
Johan    Olaf   Wallln  (1779-1839). 

Danish  national  poet  and  divine. 
Johan  Brrxellns  (I77»-1848).  Swed- 
ish chemist. 

Adam  Gnttlob  OehleUM-hlacer 
(1T7»-185(0.  Danlsb  dramatiat  and 
poet. 

Eaalaa  Trnxanr  0782-1816).  Swedish 
poet 

Steen  8t«enM>n  Bllehvr  (1782-184»). 

Danish  uovelist  and  poet. 
Erik    Gaslav    OeUer  (17S3-184T). 
Swedish  historian  and  imel. 

Christian     Holbech  (17S3-1S&7). 

Danish  dictlouary. 
Nikolai  F.  S.  Gmndtvic  (1788-1872). 
Danish  theologian  and  poet. 

Jnlla  KrlsHna  Jtjh^Tgi  (1785-1654). 

Bwedlrhpoet. 
Swedish  Academy  founded,  1780. 

KaMnana  K.  Rank  (I78T-If«2).  Dan- 
I  Ish  grammarian  and  philologist. 

^ta^aiidOTbllSI?"  Swedish  novelist  and  biographer. 

Joaohlm   F.  Schonw  (1789-1852). 

Danish  botanical  Kbograpber. 
Mikhail  Zacoskln  (17f»-I8fi2}.  Rus- 

slan  novelist  and  dramatist. 
Thaddens    Bnlcarin  (1789-1859). 

Ruiaian  noTelist. 
Bernhard  fl.  Injcvmann  (1789-18SS). 

Danlah  poet  and  novelist. 
Oiutav     OaemclliM  (1780-1877). 
SwedUb  historian  and  novelist. 


Silvio Pelllen  (1789-18.^.  Italian  dram- 
attat.  poet,  novelist. 


Oloacrblno  Belli  (1791-1863). 
sonneta. 


Anvl  dv  8aav<4m,  Dnqoe  de  Bivas 
(i7Hl-lH«K).  Spanish  dramatlat. 


Glno  Cvponl  0792-1876}.  ItaUan  his 
torlan. 


Italian. 

Peter  Danl«l  Atterbom  (17go-185.'>). 

Swedish  poet  and  literary  historian. 
Johan  BorlesMtn  (1790-18GC}.  Swed- 
ish poet. 

Kasimlera  Brodiinski  (17SM8?5). 

Russian  poet. 
Karl  Johan  Dahlsren  (mi-lSM). 

Swedish  poet  and  noveliat. 
Adolf  Ivar  Arwldsaon  (I7n-18S«}. 
Swedish  poet. 

Johan  LndvlK  Belbnrv  (1791-1860). 
Danish  poet. 

NIelaM.  Petersen  (1791-1862).  Dan- 
I  Ish  historian  and  pbllolocist. 
H.  A.  BJerrccaard  (1792-1849.  Nor- 
wegian poet  aud  dramatist. 
CeclUa  Bolil   von,  I^b«r    (FemanlEHk  Johan  Stamelins  (1793-1823). 
OabaUero)  (1797-1877).  Spaniah  novete.    Bwedish  poet  and  dramatist. 

Jan  Kollar  (1793-I8&2).  Czech  poet. 
Alexander  FredTo(1798-Ur7b).  Polish 

playwright. 
Karl  Jonas  I.ndwlK  Almqvist 

(1793-I8i>6).  Swedish  noveUst. 
Anders  Frraell  (17B5-188D.  Swed- 
ish historian. 
Bernhard  von  Benkow  (1796-1868). 

Swedlbh  dramatist  and  poet. 
Christian  Winther  (1796-187fi).  Dan- 
ish pastoral  poet. 

Adam  Mlckiewlca  (1708-lf&^.  Pol- 
ish poet. 

Henrlk  Herti  (179S-1870).  DanUh 

poet  and  dramatist. 
Karl  AnenstNloander  (1799-1839). 
Swedish  poet. 

Alexander  Pnahkln  or  Poacb- 
kin«  (1799-1837.)  Roaslanpoet. 


"  Sylphs  of  the  Season,"  "  Monaldl,"  "Lectures  on 
Art  and  Poems,"  by  Washington  Aiiston  (1779- 
1813). 

"  Salmagundi"  (with  Irving),  "The  New  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  "The  Dutchman's  Fireside,"  "West- 
ward. Ho  1  "  "  Life  of  Washington."  "The  Old  Con- 
tinentals." and  "  The  Backwoodsman,"  hy  James 
KIrke  Paaldlns  (1779-1860). 

"The  Visit  of  St.  Nicholas,"  by  Clement  Clarke 
Moore  (1779-1863). 

Alsop,  Dwlght,  Hopkins.  Trumbull,  Bariow,  and 
others  were  known  as  the  "Hartford  Wita." 


"  The  Birds  of  America  "  and  "  The  Quadrupeds  o! 
North  America,"  by  John  James  Andubon 

(1780-1861). 

The  first  English  Bible  published  in  America  was 
printed  at  Philadelphia  In  1782. 

"Thirty  Tears'  View."  by  ThoBwaHart  Benton 

(1782-1858),  pobliahed  in  1856. 
"DIedrich  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York" 
(1809),  "Sketch  Book "(1819).  "Bracebridge  Hall" 

(1822)  ,  "Tales  of  a  Traveler"  (1824).  "Life  of  Co- 
lumbus" (1828).  "Conquest  of  Granada"  (1829), 
"Alhambra"(1832).  "Tour  on  the  Prairies"  (1835). 
"Astoria"  (IS36),  'Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville" (1837).  "Oliver  Goldsmith"  (1849).  "Wol- 
fert's  Boost"  (1855),  and  "Life  of  Washington" 
(18,->5-I8.'>g).  by  Washlnrton  Irvine  (Geoffrey 
Crayon)  (17831859). 

"  Champions  of  Freedom  "  and  poems,  by  flannel 

Woudworth  (17K5-1842). 
"  The  PUgrim  Fattaera."  "  PaBsIng  Away,"  and  other 

poems,  by  Jolin  Flevpont  (1785-1868). 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Issued  in  1787. 
"The  Idle  Han,"  "The  Buccaneers,"  byfUehard 

Henry  Dana  (1787-1879). 

"  Percy's  Masque  "  and  otiwr  poems,  by  Jamea  A. 

Hlllhouse  (178»-1841}. 
'The  Spy"  (I82I),  "The  Honeers,"  "  The  Pilot" 

(1823)  .  ''^Last  of  the  Mohicans."  "The  Prairie" 
(1827),  "The Pathfinder"  (1840).  " The Deeralayer " 
(1841),  "Red  Rover,"  "The  Water-Witch."  and 
other  novels  (18U),  by  Jamoa  Foalmfwe  Cooper 
(1789-1861). 

"New  England  Tate,"  "  Redwood,"  "  Hope  Leslie," 
"The  Llnwoods."  by  Catherino  Maria  Sedg- 
wick (1789-1867). 


Giacomo  I«opardl  (1798-1837).  Italian 
poet. 


f4nafln  Eatebanea  Calderan(1799-18GT). 
Spaniah  esaayist. 


Terenaio  MamlanI  (1799-1880.  Italian 
poeL 


"  TwUight."  "  Fanny,"  and  other  poems,  by  Slta- 

Greene  Haileck  (1790- 1S67). 
"  Moral  Pieces  In  Prose  and  Verse,"  and  many  poema, 

by  Lrdia  Huntley  Sigonmey  (1791-1865). 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  (1813),  written  by  Jobn 

Howard  Pnyne  (t792-lK.V2).    This  la  a  song  in 

"  Clari ;  or.  The  Maid  of  Milan." 
Thlrty-slz  stories  and  several  schoolboolai,  by  Sam* 

uel  Griawoid  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  (1793-1868). 
"  Prinotplea  of  Political  Economy."  "  The  Credit 

System."  "Principles  of  Social  Science,"  by 

Henry  Charles  Carey  (17^-1879). 
Poems  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  (1794-1878). 

"The  Culprit  Fay,"  "  The  American  Flag,"  and  other 

poems,  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (1795-1820). 
Poems  by  James  Gates  Perclval  (1795-1866). 

"  Swallow  Bam."  "  Horseshoe  Robinson,"  "Rob  of 
the  Bowl,"  "Quod  Libet."  and  other  works,  by 
John  P.  Kennedy  (1795-1870). 

"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "  (1838),  "  The  Conquest  of 
Mexico  "(1843).  "The  Conquest  of  Peru''  (1847), 
"  Philip  II.  of  Spain  "  (laM-mW,  and  other  works, 
by  William  U.  Preacott  (1796-1859). 

"History  of  New  England,"  In  fire  volumes,  by 
John  Gorham  Palfrey  (1796-1881). 
"  Farewell  Address,"  by  Waahlngton,  In  1796. 

"Law  of  Business."  "Deus  Homo."  "Infinite  and 
Finite."  and  "  Religion  and  Philosophy  of  Sweden- 
borg,"  by  Theophilua  ^mons  (1797-1BS2). 
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GBBHANT. 


Bablncton   Mm-  Fraderle  BMtlat  (UDI-18M).  FoUUcal  ecoDomtet 

(1800-1869).  Histo- 


VifltoT  Hobo  (1802-188(9. "  LeaMMriblCB,"  "Tblten 
o(  tbe  Hua,"  "  NOtre  Dune."  and  otter  noveta. 


EdBKT  QDliMt  (1808-1875).  Hlatoritn,  phUoHopber, 
and  met. 

Ha  T I B  JoMpk  Bns  (better  known     Eofene)  (1804 
"  HyBterlea  of  PariB,"  "  Wanderlmr  Jew," 

etc. 


Charles  AvKUotln 
Literary  crfttctenu. 


Salnte-Beur*  (laol-lflSII) 


1 800 Thomaa 
canlay 

rian,  euayiat,  and  poet. 
Oeorsfl  Payne  Batiiaford 
JameadaOl-lSaO).  Novelist. 
Hash     Hlll«r     (1802-1856].  Alexardre    Dnnim  pm    (UWS-vmd.     "  Hoote 

Geologfat.  Cristo,"  "  Three  Hiuketeen."  and  otber  Dovela. 

Harriet  HartlneRD    (1802  ' 
1876).  Easays,  blstoriea.  and  Proaper  Herlmee  (laoS-lSTCd.    Hlatoilan,  Ittenin- 
Dovela.  crluc,  arcbaeotorlst,  and  noTeUat. 

Sir  Edward  Balwer  Lyttoii 

(1808-1873).  NovellBt. 
Pnncla  Mahony,  "  Father 

Prout"  (18M-1866)-  Poet. 
Benjamin  DlaxMlI,  Lord 
BeaconBfleld(190«-I881).  Nov 
ellat. 

Charlea    ]>ver  (1806-1872). 

Novelist. 
John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873). 
PhilOHOpber   and   poUticai;.  ,     „  .  .  .  _    .    *,„,,_,.    ...  ^ 
economlat  •Inlea  Oabrlel  Janin  (taM-1874}.  NoreU  and  cri 

Kllsabeth  ^l^u-rett  Brown-| 

8«m^iei*w!^im^M7-1877),,Miiie.  Dndevant  (George  SmMA  (1804-1878).  Novel- 
Novelist,  playwright. 

Charlea  Darwin  (I809-I8S2).  . ,     .   „^    .     „     _.  ^  „  ...  «»« 

Scientist.  'A'l'.^'**  Charlea  Henri  de  To«««eTlll«  (iaO&-U60. 

Alexander  William  Klne- 

J^^%ZlSlii«X^i^  Karr(180^1891).  Novela. 

TennysoD  (1H0»-1892).  Poet. 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke  (160»- 
1898).     "  Concordance  to 
Sbatceapeare."  Poet. 
Blartin  Farqnhar  Tapper 

(1810-1889).  Poet. 
William  Hakepewcp 
Thackeray  (1811-1863).  Nov- 
etlat. 

Charles  Dlckena  (1812-ISTO). 

Rab«rtBrownlnc(181MK89).  Theophil©  Oautler  (1811-1833). 

Poet  I   and  criticisma. 

Samuel   Smiles   (181219W)  „  ,     .       ,  ,       _     ^         ««,  .«h,v 

MiscellaDeous  writer.  i  Leonard    Sylvaln    Jalea   Sutmn  (J811-I88!t). 

Arthnr    Helps    (1818-1875).     Novelist  and  dramatist. 

Cbarlel^'  RMlde*°(in«^1884).  Jean  Victor  Dnray  (1811-18H).  Histories  ol  Borne 

Novellat.  '   and  of  modem  times. 

Anthony    Trollope    (1815-1       ,  „,       „.„ _ 

1882).  Novelist.  X^onla  BlMe  (1811-1882).  Ewaya. 

Oeorce    Rawlinson  (1812- 
laOZf.  HiatorfaD.OrleBtallst,  E:iIeBertrandBertli«t(1815-      ).  Norela. 
and  thcolnKian.  I  ,       „  ,  _ 

Charlotte  Bronte  (1816-1S5&)  Eocene  Lablche  (1815-1888).  Dramas, 
"  Jane    Eyre "  and  other 

Ameoe  Honswye  (1815-1890.  Noveta. 


"Democracy  in  America." 
Alphonse  KarT(180S-1891). 
PmnelsQiieHiohel  (1809-1887).  Eaaaya. 

Alfred  de  Mtuaet  (1810-1807).  Novela,  dramu,  BOd 

poems. 

Charles  Forbes  B.  Montalambert  (1810-1870). 
Historian,  orator,  and  pubUclai. 


lion  lAuia  Heaul  HarUn  (1810-1880. 

history. 


Fieoch 


Novela,  poems. 


Paul  Henri  Cnrentin  Feval  (1RI7-IS87).  Noveliat. 

Charles  Marie  L««onte  tie  Lisle    (1818  -  18H). 
Poema. 

Emile  Anvnate  Dtvolmiiel  (1819-im).  Eaaaya. 

Onillanme  Tletor  Emlia  Ancler  (1820-1889). 
Dramu. 

Onstave  Flanhert  (1821-1880).  Novels. 


novela. 

Georare  Henry  Xiewes  (1817- 

1878).   Essayist    and  ptil- 

lOBOptaer. 
James    Anthony  Pronde 

(1818-1894).    Historian  and 

biographer. 
Charles  Kin  csley(181»- 1875). 

Novelist  and  poet. 
Oeorce  Elint  (Marian  Evans 

CroBti)  (1819-1880).  Novels 

and  poema. 

■*  cri"c"and''^i'ef  O****"  *"e«illet  (1821-1890).  Novela  and  dramas, 

■'screntlfl''"***'*    <^**-^*«^iEmllE„,km«m  (1822-1899).  Noveta. 
Herbert  Spencer  { 182(^19031. 1  f;im,i„  BawdelaJro  (1821-18B7).  Bomantlclst. 

Philosopher  and  easayist. 
Henry    Thomas    Bnckle,  Esmond  da  Ooneoitrt  (1102-1896).  Novels. 

SSnS'ln.''  °'  "'""  iHenri  I*«dan  (182^1892).  Noveta  and  dramas. 

Blatthew  Arnold  (I822-188J').  Theodore  d«  Bwivilte  (182M891).  Poems. 

PoemR.crIliques,andessayK.  ,   ,  „ 

Frledrlch  Max  Huller(1823-  Joaepk  Ernest  Remui  (1823-1892).    Idte  of  Christ, 

1900),   Essays  on  pbilologyi  etc. 

and  religion.  'Alexandre  Dumas  flls  (1824-18S6).  Novels. 

.Edward  A.  Freeman  lifSS-. 

\im.    Histories.  ,^ .  M.  Alexandra  Chatrlan  (1826-1880).  Noveta  Id 

Thomas  Hnches  (l823-l«9j;) ,  eollaboratlon  wltb  Erclimann. 

I  Tom  UrowE  aeries  of  novels.' 

.      ^  ...     Charles  I^yson.   Pere  Byaelntlie    (18Z7-  ). 
W  illiam    Willcie    Collins    Sermons  and  pulpit  orations. 

I   (IV24-1S8!1).  Novels. 

I***^*"?*  M'M'ponnUI   (1824  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Talne  (IfK»-18M). 
19a5).   Noveliat  and  poet.        „(  English  Literature."  etc. 


■•  Htatory 


•pfeflerriSael."  "Hbiko,"  "DieOOnatltoire." 
"  Der  GlCckner  von  Notre  Dame."  "  Die 
Frau  In  Welaa  "  (WOkie  Collins.  Woman  in 
White).  "Die  Waiae  von  Lowood"  (Jane 
Eyre),  by  Charlotte  Bireh-PfeUfer  (1800- 
1868). 

"Hircbenalmanach,"  "Der  Mann  Im  Monde." 
' '  LIchtensteln. ' '  by  Banff  ( I8Q2-I8Z7}. 
NlbelimKenlled,"   "  Parzival,"  '*  Bdnecke 
Pucha.'  "£dda."  and  modlflcstifma.  etc.. 
by  SImroek  (1802-1876). 

"Holland  in  1881-1882,"  " Lateet Uter«tiire," 
by  Wienbars  (160S-1ST2). 

"  Oescblcfate  der  deutacben  IHchtODc." 
"Sbakspere,"  fn  4  vota.,  "Hftndel  imd 
Shakspere."  "Handel'a  Oratorientexte." 
by  Gervlnns  {1806-1871). 

"Dblricb."  "Zwel  Frauen,"  by  Ida  Hahn- 
Hahn  (1806-1880). 

"  Volkalieder  aus  Krain,"  "  Robin  Hood." 
"Der  letate  fUtter."  "  SpaaiercJUige,"  by- 
Anton  Alexander  von  AaewCTB 
(Anastaalus  Grfln)  (1806-187$. 

"Daa  Junjie  Europa,"  "Das  GIfick,"  "Der 
Pritendent,"  "  Oottacbed  and  Geltert," 
"  Graf  Eaaex,"  "  Montrose,"  by  Laol>« 
(1806-1884). 

"  Geschichte  der  hellenlacbMi  M<ditkunst," 
"Ueber  Bbakspere's  dramatlacbe  Eanst." 
"  Daa  Grundprinclp  der  Pbiloeophie." 
"System  der  Loglk,"  "Gott  and  die 
Katar,"  "Gott  and  der  Henech,"  by 
Ulrid  (1806-1884). 

"Grtseidls."  "Der  Adept,"  "Camoena." 
"Der  Sofan  der  WUdnlaa"  (Inconar  the 
Barbarian),  "  Der  Fecbter  von  Ravenna," 
"WUdfener,"  by  Karl  von  Hnlaa  <l8a»- 
188^. 

Tranalatlons  of  Lonfrfellow.  Staakeapeate.and 
Bums,  "  Ca  Itm,"  "Lflwenrttt."  "Prim 
Ensen,"  "  Der  Blume  Bactae,"  by  Frellis- 
rath  (1810-1876). 

"  Wally.  die  Zwelflerin."  "  Bicbard  Savaire." 
"Zopf  nnd  Schwert."  "DasUrbltddeaTar- 
tOffe,"  "  Die  Bitter  vomGeiste.""  Der  Zau- 
berer  vom  Som."  by  Gntakow  (l811-18Tr>). 

" Der  Stellvertreter."  "Klementine." 
"  Jenny,"  "  Nella."  "  Stella,"  "  POr  and 
wieder  die  Frauen."  "  L'Arrabblata," 
"Kinder  der  Welt."  "Im  Paradeiae." 
"Debet  alien  Qlpteln."  "Tbekla."  by 
Fanny  I^wald  (I811-188A.  - 

"  Das  Jadentum  und  die  neueste  Utteratur." 
"  Splnoxa,"  "  Dtcbter  und  Kanfmann." 
"  8chwar2w»lder  Dorfgeschlehten"  (Vli- 
laice  Tales),  "Auf  der  Hdbe."  by  Aner- 
hach  (1812-1882). 

Librettos  of  his  operas  by  Wajtner  (ISlS-lSfS). 
'  Priedrich  der  Grosse  und  sein  Hof,"  etc., 
by  Klan  Handt  (Lulse  Mublbacb)  (ltU4- 
1878). 

"  Oedlcbte,"  "  Die  Amasooe,"  "  Daa  Hana 
dea  Batneveldt,"  by  JMavalatodt  (18U- 
1881). 

'  Griechlscbe  Geschichte."  "  AttSscbe  Stn* 

dlen."  "Aitertnm   and  GeceuwiLit."  by 

Ernst  Cnrtlns  (1814-1896). 
'Gedichte."  "Otto  der  ScbOtx,"  " Die  AJt- 

chrtBtlicheKunst.""Nlfflrod,"  "Tuam." 

by  Kinkel  (18U»-1889. 

Gedichte."  ''jnnlndieder.'*  "Oedlcbte  nnd 

Gedenkblatter."  "BranhUd."  by  Gel  he  I 

(1815-1884). 

'Soil und  Haben."  "Die  verlorene  Hand- 
schrilt,"  " Die Tecbnlkdes Dramas."  "Die 
Abnen,"  "BDder  aus  dea  deutscben  Ver- 
eangenhelt."  by  Freytac  (181«-18S^. 

'  Metapbyaik,"  'Loelk."  '  Hikrokoamos." 
"  Gescbk:hte  der  Aestbetlk  In  Oeutscb- 
land."  by  liOtxe (1817-1881). 
Uederbuch  dreler'  Freunde."  "  Volkboch." 
"Immenaee,"  "Auf  der  Dnlveraitit,"  "Die 
Berentrade,"  by  Storm  (1817-188(0. 
Die  Kinder  Gottea."  "  Verlrrt  und  EriOat." 
"  John  Milton  and  seine  seit,"  "  GAtter  und 
OAtzen,"  "Sies  der  Llebe,"  by  Bine  (1S17- 
1901). 

'  De  Oolleirlis  et  Sadaltclte  Bonanorum." 
"  Die  UDteritatiacben  DIalekte."  "ROmiiirbe 
Qeachlchte."  "Gorpos  Inscrtptlonum  LatH 
nanim,"  by  Hommaen  (1817-1903). 
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ITALT.  SPAIN,  AND 
PORTUGAL. 


Slanuel  Breton  de  Ion  Hemros  (lAOO- 
IHTS).  Hrauleh  dratnaUst,  over  150 
drunsi. 

Antonio  CMtilho  (imO-1875).  Poitu- 
■oeK  poet. 

Vlneenso  Olobntl  (180I-18K9.  Itallsn 
controverslftltBt. 

TommMwo  Hlocolo  (1802-11*74).  ItftUan 
Butbor. 


GlaMTCM*  Mwulnl  (1806-18;2). 
polltfcal  aathor. 


ItaUan 


C*Mkre  Canto  (iflM-lSOti.   Italian  falnto 
rian  and  novelist. 


Fl«r  Amnio  FloraaUno  (1806-1864). 
Italian  norellat. 


Miohale  Ai 
torlan. 


trl  (M08-UKO.    Italian  tafs- 


Patrtclo  de  la  EaciMam  (1807-1878) 
SpanlBta  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist. 

Mariano  Joa«  de  L»tth  (180»-1837). 
Spanlah  aatirlu  and  dramatlBt. 


80ANDINATIA  AND  BUS8U. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


Emil  AarcBtrnp  (1800-18Sfl).  Danish  "  History  of  the  United  States  to  1789.  by  Ocorre 
poet.  I   Bane»oft<lK»-li»]>.  This  work  appeared  between 

the  years  1834  end  18S4. 

■>»  wi«L*iw»»  fifmviJCTrt    RivBd  Lyrics,  including  "Woodman.  Spare  that  Trcf;' 

'^fshKS"hu£rSi2'^i&?"'*'  m'?S(w^^.*°''*       ■  "  "* 

Catherine  Parr  Tralll(inOMW9).  Canadian  nat- 
Fredrika     Bremer      OWMNffi).'..  """"'""thor. 
Swedish  novelist  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.     Moral  Use  orDark 

I    Things,  '  by  Horace  Bashnell  (IW2-1876). 

"Ensars"  (first  and  second  serlep).  (1841  and  1841). 
Niels  Henrik  Abel  (1802-182$.  Nor-    "Representative  Hen"  (18!W).  "English  TraiU" 
werian  mathematician.  i  <1K.W.  "('Ondupt  o(  Life."  aii'l  several  poems,  by 

I    Ralph  Waldo  £merson 


Onataf  Benrik  Hellln  (1800-1X71) 
Swedish  novelist. 


Juvenile  Tales,  such  as  the  Hollo  Books,  etc.,  by 
Jacob  Abbott  UH03-1879). 


Ctlnaeppe 
satirist. 


ainsti   (]«»-lfi»).  ItaUan 


Jnaa  Donosa  Cortea  (180fr-186S). 
ista  essayist. 


Span- 


Poems  and  numerous  tales,  by  William  Ollmore 
Himma  11806-lHTO). 

*'?lSI"*s»^i-h'«,5t""''***''"*  *'**  i"CompeDdiou5Dlrtlon8ryoftheEnKltahLBnguage." 
1877).   Swedish  poet.  ;    by  Noah  Webster  (1758-ltH3)  publlBhed  In  1S0«. 

!"Outre-Mer"  (1885).    '  Hyperion"  (1R39).  "Voices  of 
BKanrrcT    Hoohnaclil    (IKM-ltW).    the  Night"  (18.'!9).  "  Wrei  k  of  the  i/««perui  "  jIMl). 
PoSShcritic  u-viiw;.!    ..gp^ni^fj  Student"  (1S43).  "  Evsngellne"  (1847). 

"  Golden  Leeend  '  (IWl).  "  Hiawatha  "(IKW).  '  Miles 
Stanrtish"  (mw).  and  other  poems,  by  Henrr 
HIchal  Ombowakl  (IflOn-IMS).  Pol-    Wadsworth  Lonefellow  (1807  J  882). 
lab  critic  j  -  History  of  the  United  States  to  1821,"  by  Bfehard 

[   Hlldreth  (1807-1865). 

Adam  Ourowakt  (180S-1866).  Polish  Prose  and  verse,  by  Nathaniel  T.  Wtllla  (1807- 
poet.  I  18S7). 

"  Mogg  Megone  "(183fi),  "  Voices  of  Freedom  "  (1841). 
■■  Songs  of  Labor"  (IfMH).  "Old  PortraiU"  (1850). 
"  BallsdM."  "Home  Ballads."  "In  War  Time" 
(1863).  "  8nnw-Bnund"  (186.*^).  and  other  poems,  by 
John  Orecnleaf  Whlttler (1807-1892). 


Don  Joae  de  EaprDBceda  (1810-1812). 
Spanish  poet. 


Johan  Sebastlnn  CnmmenneTer 
Welhaven  (VffJ-JKJS).  Norwegian 
poet. 


Karl  rilhelm  Botticvr  (tH07-187f<) 
Swedish  poet. 


■fenrlk  Arnold  Werveland  (inm- 
iBiUd.  Norwegisn  poet. 


Jaime  Balmes  (1810-1848).. 

critic. 


Spanish 


Antonin  Carlo  Napoleone  Gallensa 

(1810-1895).   Italian  historian. 


Lold  Carlo  Farinl  (1812-1866). 
historian. 


Italian 


Aleanio  Aleardl 

poet. 


(1812-1878).  Italian 


I>aoIo  Kmlllanl  Oindlcl  (1812-1M72) 
Italian  literature  and  history. 


Oinseppc  Ferrari  (1812-1876). 
philosopher  and  historian. 


Italian 


Giovanni 
verse. 


Frati    (181.'i-I)W4).  Italian 


Ramon    do  Campoamor  (1817-1901). 
Spanish  poet  and  philosopher. 

JaaoZarrillarMnnd  (1817-1898).  Span 
fsh  Ijric  poet. 


Glaeomo  Zanelil  (1820-188B). 
poems. 


Italian 


Hans  Christian  ABflenwn  (1H05-. 
1875}.   Danlab  fairy  tales. 


"Amir  Khan  and  Other  Poems,"  by  I^ucretla 
Maria  Davidson  (1808-1825). 

"My  country, 'tis  of  thee"  and  "The  morning  light 
is  breaking."  by  Samuel  Francis  Smith  (180H- 

I  1895). 

i"  Eariier  Poems "(1830-1836).  "  Old  Ironsides."  "The 
ChamberedNautIluB"(l«.W).  "TheOne-HossShay" 
(IWiS),  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  (lAW). 
■Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table"  (1800).  "Elsie 
Venner"  CIS61).  "Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table" 
(1872),  by  Oliver  Wendell  Balmes(l«»-18H). 

jlCdcar  Allan  Poe  (1809-1849).    Stories  and  poems. 

Nikolai  Oosol  (180»-18!k2).   Russian, Benrr  James  (181MR82).  Essayist  and  philosopher. 

j  John  William  l>ntper(I8U-1882).  Historian. 

iJames  HrCoah  (1811-lflM).   Essayist  and  phllos- 
JnlloBS  Slovracki  (1809-1849).  Polish  opher. 
poet  ol  note.  I  HarHet  Becrher  Stowe  (lfll2-18Bii).  Novelist. 

joeorce  Ticknor  Cartln  (1812-18&1).  Historian. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  {18VMR77).  Historian. 

'"The  Star-Spanglod  Banner."  by  Franrls  Nrolt 
,    Key  (1779-1843),  written  In  1814. 

The  Xorlb  Amerimn  Rerime.  founded  In  Boston, 
in  May.  IHl.'i;  bl-montbly  unill  November,  1818, 
quarterly  to  If^?;  bi-monthly  In  1877-1K78:  monthly 
founded.  1879-1894. 


Frederik  Palndan- Mailer 
1876).  Danish  dramatic  poet. 


L'niveralty  of 
1811. 


Cbristlania 

Blchanl  Henry  Dana,  Jr.  fl81.V  1882).  Travels  and 
adventure. 

Hothlc   Society  (Swedlab)  formed,  O-""* 
l**!!-  ^Charlew  HeavyHeKe  (1K16-1M7G).   Canadian  poet. 

Samuel  AoMtln  Alllbone  (1816-1889).  Blbllogra- 
Karl  Ferdinand  Allen  (1811-1871).,  P***'- 

Danish  historian.  Bryant's  "Tbanatopsis,"  publinhcd  In  The  y<irth 

Amrriean  Bevirw  in  1817. 


Alexander  Herlxeu 
Russian  novelist  and  sociologist. 


/iHi9iSTfi)  "IMctionary  nf  the  F.nglish  l.aiiKtiaKe."  by  Joseph 
niV^iit  Emerson  Worcester  (1784  iw;!),  published  in  1817. 

Henry  D.  Thorrao  (1817-1862).  Naturalist. 


Zysmant    Kra>ttiiitkl    (18I2'18.'><i).,Jnmei)  Thoi 
Diatlngulstaed  Polish  poet.  poems. 


Fields  (1817-li!i81).    EsaayB  and 
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1800 


(U25-USI0.  SdenUfie  works. 


IMiuih  Mute  Mvlock  (Hn. 
Oralk)  (182S-1887).  "  Jubn 
Hallfsz,  Genttcman,"  eu:. 


FBANOE. 


i:dmo»dFEajiooUT.A%o«t(183»-MB(9.  Nonls. 


JnlM  Tern*  (1828-190(0.  "Twentr  Tbotuond 
l«KBnefl  Under  the  Bet,  "Boond  tbe  World  in 
ElKbty  DttTB," 


AdolpheBelot  (1829-1800.  Nonla  and  dnmu. 


Blolutra    D.    BlaekmomChaiiM  Victor  Ch«TbiiU«x(1829-18K9.  NoTCla. 
(1828-190^   "LomkDoone  ' 
and  other  novelB. 

JnlesdeOoncmut  (1880-1870).  Hovsl*. 


Dmnte   Ombrlel  Bouettl 
(1828-1880.  Poenu. 


gnmnel  B.  Gwdlner  (1829- 
1909.  UWoriee. 


J«WB    Inselow  (lBBD-1807). 
Poemi. 


Jutbi  K«Cuthr  0880-  ). 
Ulitories  uid  novelB. 


Kdward  Robert,  Earl  of 

Lytton.  "Owen  Meredith" 
(1881-1891).  Poems  and  bl 
osraphy. 


Edmund  H.  T«tM  (1881- 
1891).  HovelB. 


Edwin   Arnold  (1882-1900. 
Poenu. 


Philip  O.  Btamertoa  (1884- 
1890.  EHaya. 


WUIlsm  Horrla  Cl8Si-189$ 
Poenu. 


Oeorr«  da  Wanrler  (1834- 
18%).  "Peter  Ibbetsen," 
"Trilby,"  aud  other  novels. 


Victorien  B.  Sardoa  (18S1-1908}.  Dramas. 


Antolne  OwteT  Dn»  (18S2-18K).  Morda. 


Andre  Thovrlet  (1888-     ).  Poenu  and  novels. 


Ferdinand  Skbre  (1838-     ).  Poems  and  norels. 


XndoTlo  Balenr  (lB8<-]906).  Dramas. 


Pnnl  B.  dn  Cninilln  (1885-1908).     Travels  and 
Reograptaical  explorations. 


Mme.  Jnllette  iMiber  Adam  (1888-     }.  Jour- 
natist. 


Leon  lAnls  X.nelan  de  Bony  (1837-     ).  Orien- 
talist. 


Lonls  Marie  EmeetDandet  (1887-     ).  Histories 
and  novels. 


Bene   Tkanctds  Snlly-Prodlunnme  (1889-  ). 
Poet. 


Theodole  Armand  Blbot  (18S8-     ).  PsycboloKy 


Marie ThereneBlano,  "Tb.  Bentson"  (1840-1907} 
Journalist  and  novelist. 


JnlesClaretJedMO-     ).  Dramatist. 


GEBiCAinr. 


'Oeschlchte  der  nillosoidile."  "BOraisclis 
Oeechlcbte,"  "  Metapbyslk."  by  Albvrt 
Schwearler  (1819-1857). 

"Gedicbte,"  ''Der  grttne  Helnrlch."  "Die 
Leute  TOD  Seldwyla,"  "Borneo  und  JulM 
■uf  dem  Dorle,"  "Dcr  Schmied  setcp* 
OlfickB,"  "Sieben  Legeoden,"  by  Gottf rinl 
Keller  (1819-1S90). 

'  PoetiBohe  Dkranie."  Lleder  de  Mlns- 
ScbafTy,"  translations  of  Shakespeare,  bj 
Friedrirh  Martin  von  Bodmatcdt 
(1819-1892). 

'  Gedichte."  "  Balladen,"  "  Tor  dem  Stnnn." 

"Der  Stechlln."  "Heine   Klnderjabrv. ' 

"Von  ZwanziK  bla  Drelssifr, '  by  Theodor 

Fontane  (1819-1898). 
'  Iridlsche  PfaantsBlen,"  "  Scbanm."  "  Deni- 

oritos,"  "  Die  NibelunEen,"  by  WUbelai 

Jordan  (1619-1903). 

'  VOlkerwandeniDE,"  "  Vaterlandtscbe  Bal- 
laden,"'"Die  Walkyren."  "Neue  Gedichte." 
"Heine  Lebensreise."  byLlnarar  (1820-  }. 

'Deborah"  (Leah  tbe  Forsaken).  "DerSon- 
nenwendhof."  "Me  luUigen  Weiber  vod 
Windsor."  "Die  KCnfeln  tod  Saba."  br 
Salomon  Bflrmann  Hosentlial  1}S21- 
1877). 

'  Das  Lied  vom  neoen  deotscben  Bek-b," 
"Amaranth."  "Odilo."  "  Hermann  Stark." 
"  Philippine  Welser."  by  Oskar  nm 
Bedwlta  (1833-1891). 

'Gedichte,"  "Carlo  Zeno,"  " Pitt  nnd  Pox/' 
"  German  National  Literature  of  tbe  Nine- 
teenth Oentury,"  "Im  Banne  des  schwanen 
Adlen,"  "PortraiU  und  Studien."  by 
Bodolph  Ton  Oottaoball  (1S23-  ). 

'Oeschlctate  der  nenem  Pblloeopble." 
"Kants  Leben  und  die  Grandlasen  seiner 
Lebre,"  "  Schiller  als  Phllosopb.'^  "Ooetbe- 
8cbriften,"  by  Enast  Knno  Berthold 
Flscber  (1824-1907). 

'  Die  8w81f  ApoBtel."    '*  GoMelse,"  "  Die 

EwelteFrau,"  RelctucriflnOisela."  "Hef 

depriozesschen."  by   Marlltt  (Eucenla 

John)  (18ffi-1887). 
*  System  der  Loglk."  "  Gnmdrfsa  der  Ge- 

scblchte  der  Phlloflophlef"  by  Friedricb 

Veberwes  (1826-1871). 
'  Der  Trompeter  von  Sftoklnicen."  "  Ekke- 

hard,"  "  Gaudeamus."  by  Josvph  Tlctor 

von  Bchefftol  (1826-1886). 
' ProblematlBCbe  Naturen."  "Duroh  Nacbt 

sum    Licht,"    "Die    von  Hobensteia." 

"  Sturmflut,"  "Der  neue  Pbarao."  "  Freire- 

boren."  by  Friedrlch  Splelhasen  (llfi*- 

■  Franceses  da  Kmlnl,"  "  Die  Broder," 
"Urica,"  "Das  Bach  der  FreuDdechafr." 
by  Johann  Lndwlff  Pant  Beyaed^ 

'  Erzahlungen,"  "  Dorf-  and  Schlow- 
seschlcbten,"    "Eln    kidner  Boman." 

Uiterlebtes,"  "  Gesammelte  Schrlflen.' 
by  Baroness  Marie  von  Ebaer* 
Esohenbacli  (1830-  ). 

'Eln  PrOhlinB."  "Der  helliRe  Bora." 
"Der  hunger  Pastor."  "Abu  Tellan,"  bj 
Wllfaelm  Baabe  (1831-  >. 

'Die  KOnige  der  Gennanen."  "Poems,  Bal- 
lads, and  Songs."  "Odbins  Trost."  "l'>vt 
Kampf  mn  Bom."  by  Velix  I>alui  (US>- 

'  Der  Autstand  in  Gent  unter  Karl  T.."  "  Ms 
Verm&chtnifl  Kalns,"  by  Sadhnr-lbsoch 

(1835-1896). 

'Reirum  Egyptomm."  "Aegypten  In  Wort 
undBlld,"  Darda,"  "Homo  Sum."  Pi« 
Sobwestem,"  "Eliie  ftgyptische  K6nig*- 
tochter."  Der  Kaiser."  Serapis,"  tj 
Georc  Horita  Eben  (1837-1698). 

'Adams 86hne."  "Hermann  Iflnger."  '"D" 
Domenwec,"  "  Schleichendea  Gilt,"  "Fen- 
erblumen."  "  Villa  Maria."  "Der  Graf  tod 
Hammersteln,"  "Die  Haler."  "Joc«J- 
Hebe.'*  "NatbyaUe,"  by  WUbvandt  (w- 
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Joao d«  I«mM {UI»>1G89).  Poitngaese'AlekMr  Kolttoff  (U08-18I2}.  Ku-iWIUlAm  Kirbr  (1817-1006).  Canadian  *ntt»r. 

I   ■i">y'taw«-  John  BlBelow  (1817-      ).  Editor. 

PIrt«.  C«™««ttl  (182*.189rt.    IteII«  Soloo.ox.DHT(18«.W«).    T^nJ'^'^^.^^l'^''^,,^''''^''  Novell.^ 
dnnntiat.  |«.«IOBlBt.  Ijulla  Ward  Howe  {1819-      ).   EMays  and  poemit 

,  _        ,  „  .  ,u        i  'Edwin  Perci  Wbipple  (1819-1886).  EsSBylst. 


PortUKQeie  novelist. 


Aleanndra  Araabtildl 

Italian  lyric  poet. 


Joitn  ral«»  (1821-1906).  Spanish  novel- 

ut. 


Danlib  pUlOBopber.  |  Jamea  RimmII  Lowell  (1819-1891).  Foot. 

Walt  Whitman  (1819-1892).  Poet. 

(I827-18W).  Cwnllta  Coltott  (1818-18B«^  William  Klnmtord  (W19.1898).  Canadian  author. 

John  Hereier  HcHallen  (1820-      ).  Canadian 
historian. 

Ivar  Andrean  Aaiten    (1813-1896).  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  (1822-1^:8.  Poet. 
Norwegian   pbilolociBt.  boianlat. 
and  poet. 


FMaoals  TUlari  (1827- 
biMorfan. 


).  lUllan 


I.opeB  il«  Arslm  (1828-1879).  Spanfsb 
dramatist. 


RvBKlero  Bonshl  (1828-1895).  Italian 
essayist. 


Hikhall    Lermontott   (ISM  lMll). 
Ruflsian  poet. 


Rlrhard  Omnt  White  (1822- 18R5).  Easayist. 

Wllllaim  -ntylor  Adams.  "Oliver  Optic"  (1822- 

1897).  Juvenile  writer. 
James  Parton  (1822-1891).  Blosrapber. 

DoMild  O.  MItehclU  "Ik  Marvel"  (1822-1908). 
Essayist. 

Edward  Everett  Hal«  (1822-1909).  Enartat 


Antonio  tlmnowmn  del  Castillo  (1828-  Ivan   Serserevlteh  Turmenlev 


Francis  Parkman  (1828-189(0.  Htatorlaa. 

Thomas  Wentwortli  Hinlnson  (182S-  ). 
toriao  and  essayist. 


1897).  Spanlsb  htotorian. 


Manoel  Tomaro  y  Baas  (1829-1898) 
Spanish  dramatist. 


Joao  de  Deal  (18a>-1896).  Portuguese 
lyrlo  poet. 


LnlBl  Co«Hk  (1831-1890).  ItatlaD  polttleal 
economist. 


Thomas   Rebetro  (1881-1901). 
Ruese  poet 


Porta- 


Pedro  Antowlo  de  Alareon  (183S-1891). 
Spanish  novelist. 


Adolfo  Bartoll  08B8-U91). 
literary  taistorlan. 


ttaUan 


(U18-1H83).  Busalan  novelist. 


Jens  Chriatlan  Hoafemp  (1818-189^- 
Danlah  poet  and  dramatfat. 


Zaohrls  TopellaH  I1818-IS9(^. 
uisb  poet  an-i  soveUst. 


Hn- 


Merer  Aaron  Ooldschmldt  (1819- 
1887).  Danlsb  publicist  and  novelist. 


Hacdalena  Thoresen  (1819-190$. 
Danish  novelist. 


HlB- 


Goldwln  SmlOi  (1828- 


).  Canadian  esaaytst. 

Essayist, 


JoMi  Echesamy  (18S3- 
dramatlst. 


).  Spanish 


Gaspar  Nnnex  de  Arce  (about  1834- 
190W.  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist, 
the  'Spanish  Tennyson." 


Jose  Maria  de  Pereda(I884- 

ista  novella t. 


).  Span- 


Alessandro  d'Ancona 
Italian  literary  historian. 


(1R3&- 


Domenleo    Comparettl  (18SA- 
ItaUan  pblloloclst. 


Onatavo  Adolfo  Becaaer  (1836-187(9. 
SpBDlah  poet. 


Oeorxe  William  Curtis  (1824-1892). 
orator,  and  joumallat. 

John  Foster  Kirk  (18M-190D.  Historian. 

Adeline  I>.  T.  Whitney  a83t-190((|.  KorellstUid 

poet. 

Bayard  Tteylor  (1825-187$).    Travels,  essays,  and 

poems. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  (1825-1908).    Poet  and 
critic. 

Stephen  Colltns  Foster  (1835-1861).    Soncs  and 
poems. 

The  Toutha'  Cotttpanion,  established  In  1827. 

RoseTerry  Cooke  (1827-1892).  Poet. 

Lew  Wallace  (1827-1905).  Novelist. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  (182&-1900).  Essayist. 

Qodey't  Lody't  Soot,  established  in  Pblladelpbla, 
Id  1890. 

Daniel  Webster's  reply  to  Uayne.  In  1880. 

Mary  Vlrslnla  Terhvne,  "Uarfoa  Hafland" 

(1080-     ).  Stories. 
John  Bsten  Cooke  (1880-1886).  Novels  and  eaaaya. 
Paal  Bamllton  Hayne  (1881-1880.  Eaaaya. 
Justin  Winsor  (1831-1897).  Historian. 
I.oalsa  Blay  Aloott  (1832-188^.  Storlsa. 

David  B.  lAoke,  "  Peboleum  T.  Naiby  "  (1888- 

18BB).  Humorist. 
Edmnnd  Clarence  Stedman  (1633-1908).   Poet  and 
_        .     —     -  <_     .       literary  essayist. 

^S^TtolMr^'i^ir^^  R-  Stockton  (1834-1902).  Stories  and  novels, 

refonner,  and  reUrlons  mystic.       Alexander  Muir  (1834-      ) .  Canadian  poet. 

The  Congrutional  Olobt  (the  forerunner  of  the  Con- 
grtttional  Record),  CHtablished  In  1834. 


Feodor    Hlkhallovltch  Dosto- 
yevakt(1821-18Ul).  Russian  novelist. 


Karl  Andersen  (182S-1888). 
lyrio  and  ejdo  poet. 


Danish 


Henrik  Ibsen  (.V^VSOSt.  No.  wt  gian 
dramatist,  poet,  and  esaayiat. 


Viktor  Bydbera  (t82»-1895).  Swpd' 
Ish  historian  aod  noveUst. 


The  New  Toric  Herald,  establlfihed  In  1835. 
Harriet  PrescottRpoftord  (1835-      ).  Novels. 
Hoses  Colt  Tyler  (1835-1900).  literary  historian. 


Glosne  Cardaccl  (1836-1907). 
poet 


Italiau 


Cesare  Lombroso  (1888- 
crimlnologlst. 


).  Italian 


RJomatJame  BJomson  (18S2-1910),t„  .  _  "if.^v  T.-ln"  nj«K.iaTAt 

Norweftlan  novelist,  essayist,  and  Smuel  L.  Clemens,  Mark  Twain  (1835-1910). 
dramatist.  Humonat. 

Lyman  Abbott  (1835-  ).   Sermons  and  essays. 

Thomas  BiUley  Aldiich  (1836-1907).  Novels  and 
poems. 

IJahn  Bnrronvhs  (1887-     ).  Naturalist. 


Jonas  Ue  (1888-1908).  Danish  sea 
I  stories. 
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Alpbona*  Dftodet  (1840-1897).  Poems,  novels,  »nd 
dr&mai. 


Emll«  Zola  (18(0-190^.  Novels. 


0«tm  Hetmlith  (1838-190(0. 
Novels  and  poemi. 

John  Blolmrd  Ore«n  (1837- 
1S83).  "  HUtor?  of  the 
SDffHBh  People,"  Tbe 
Hulnc  of  Enclsnd." 

Fnutcols  Edonard  J.  Capp««  (ItMMDOft).  Poem^' 

  ,      „  ■      tod  draam*. 

Aicernon    Charles   8 w in- 
born e(lS3T- 1901)).  "Atalanta 
In  Calydon,"   "Poems  andi  ' 
Bsllsds,"         "  Botbwell."  Blme.  Alico  Dnnuid,  "  HeniT  Gr^vUlc"  (1M2-, 
"Marj  Stuart,"  "  Locrine," 
etc. 


Walter  Be«ant  (1838-1901). 
"All  Sorts  and  CondftlonB 
of  Hen,"  "Flltr  Years 
Afo,"  etc. 


John  Morler  (IKV)-  ). 
"EnKltsta  Hen  ol  Letters," 
"  life  of  Oladstone." 


1902).  Novels. 
Paul  T«rtelae  <18I4-189I>).  Poenw. 


Anatolfi  France.  Jacques  Anatole  Tblbault  (1814- 
).  Poems  and  essays.  ' 


Emllencnet(1817-     ).   Critic  and  essayist. 


Jamm    Bryre    (1838-      ).  •><"^*  Karl  Hnmnaiw  (1S48-     ).  Novels. 
'"no  Holy  Boman  Empire." 


'The  American  Gommon- 
veattb." 


Wllllauk  H.  I.ecky  (1838- 
1B03).  Histories  of  Europe 
and  EuKland. 


Thomaa  Hardy  (1840-  ). 
"  Far  from  Uie  Uaddlng 
Crowd,"  "  Tesa  of  ttae 
D'UrbervUIea,"  and  other 
novels. 


William  Black  (1841-1898). 
'■  In  Silk  Attire."  '  A  DauRh- 
ter  of  Heth."  "A  Princess 
of  Tbule."  "lo  Far  Locba- 
ber,"  etc. 


OeorsM  Ohnot  (1818-     ).  Hovelfl. 


Ferdinand  Branetlmw  (181»-     }.  Critic. 


ConntM*  de  Martel  d#  Janvill«.  "  Gyp  "  (1850- 
).  Novels  In  dialOKue  form. 


Henri  BeneA.O.aiaa|MMiant(lfW-lS98).  Novels 
and  short  stories. 


Louis  H.  J.  Viand.    "  Pierre  LotI "  (1850-1907). 
Novels,  travels,  etc. 

Robert     WUllams  Bn- 

Tl^^'^^^i^'^Ue^r^'^'*'^^''^^''^     >    Novelist  and  critic, 
of  Unne.' 

Jules  L«maitrfi(lHi'ii3-  ).  Playwrixht  and  vritlc. 
Joseph  Henrr  BoMuy  (1856-      ).  Novels 

Bobert  IfOnls  Balfoar 
Stevenson (1850-1890.  "The 
Strange  Case  o(  Dr.  Jekyll 

and  Hr.  Hyde,"  "  Master  of  Edonard  Bod  (1857-1010).  Novels. 
Bsllantrae,"  '  Child's  Gar- 
den of  Teraea,"  etc. 

Fanl  Slarrtxeritte  (I860-     ).  Novels. 

Henry  Blder  TTnrKard 
S."^-'  ShJ/'%t^.'°"°°''  -'«««rlce  B«rT«  (1«12-     ).  Journalist. 

Mnn-*-!  Prevont  (18r.2-      ).  Novels. 


'  Die  branne  Erica,"  '  Eddystone,"  'Inder 
Frenide."  "Der  SobwanwaKI,''  "Voa 
Horgen  tarn  Abend,"  "Gesunmdia  6e 
dlcbte,"bTJflu«na887-  }. 


'  Herr  nnd  Fran  Bewer."  "  SpUsen"  (Lace). 
"Die  Erste."  "Der  Abend,"  60  vols,  of 
works,  by  Faol  Lindan  (1839-  ). 


'  HetneMbaner,"  "  Kreuaelsobrelber,"  "G^ 
wlBsenswnnn,"  "Der  Scbandfleck,"  "Dn 
StcrastelBtaof  ,*'  by  Lndwlc  Aaaengmbfr 

(1889-1889). 

' Bnchtaolsena  In  Italfen."  "Dim  FandDe 
Buchboli,"  and  others  of  tbe  Bachholx 
series,  by  Stlnde  (IMl-  ). 

'Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  JuUet."  "Pfal- 
losophy  of  the  Unconsi-iooa,"  by  KnrI 
Bobert  Kdoard  Uartmann  (1812~1906). 

'Zither  und  Hackbrett."  "VoDcslebeo  in 
Stelennark,"  "Die  Bchriften  des  Wald- 
Bchulmelftters"  (The  Writings  of  the  Fomi 
Scboolm  aster),  "Jakob  der  Letzte,"  "Pet«r 
Hayr,"  by  Peter  KettenXeler  Boaeccrr 
(1848-  ), 


'High  Life,"  " Eto  Mamiskript,"  "Dif 
WatTen  nieder,"  by  Bertha  von  Snttner 

(18*3-  ). 

'Schacb  der  Kdnltcen,"  "Parlser  Stlhonet- 
ten,"  "Die  Oespenster  vod  Varein,"  "Der 
BeGuch  Im  Career."  "  Die  Ctandler," 
"Pmslas,"  "Pla,"  "Nero,"  by  Eckatela 
(1845-1900). 

'Lieder  und  Gesftnge,"  "KohtungeQ  mtd 
Balladen"  ("The  Witchea'  Sodb").  "Der 
Helster  von  Tanagra,"  "Der  AstroDom." 
"Das  edie  Blut,"" PranaeskaTODRimiiii" 
by  Wlldeabraoh  (1847-  ). 


Rndyard  Klplins  (1«6S-    )  '„„.,j  .„ 
"Plaln  Tales  from  the  Hills.",  de  Beynler  (IflM- 

"  Soldiers  Three."  "Barrack-i 
room  Ballads,"  and  numer-, 
ooa  poems  and  Btories.  ' 


),  Poems, 


Edmond  Boatand  (18C8-      ).  Dramas. 


'Acs  Halb-Aslen,"  "Ton  Don  cut  Doaaa." 
"IMe  Juden  von  Baroow,"  "TrKEisrbe 
Novellen."  by  Kart  Emll  Fvaaaos  (18tf- 
1900. 

'Ehre,"  "Dnter  nns,"  "Olorfm  'VteHB." 
"Boris  Lensky,"  by  Xiola  BUnAatf 

(1864-  ), 

'Die  beiden  Genossen,"  '*  SonderbkR 
SchwXrmer,"  "  Drel  Wdber."  "  Der  Sobs 
der  Frau,''  "Die  sate  Ttehter,"  by 
Kr«taer(I8&i-  ). 


"Die  Ehre,"  "FrauSonte"  (Dame  Carel 
"  Der  Katzensteg "  (Seglna).  "  Sodonu 
Eude."  "Helmat"  OCaKda).  *'e«  l^dst 
Leben"  (The  Joy  of  Uvln^,  by  Her- 
mann SudemianB  ClKT-  ), 
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OlavannI  Versa  (1840- 
Dovellst. 


Fernando  Cald^tra  (1841-lftH). 
Koese  comedy. 


Italian  Vlte>Mlav  Mnlfk  (1835-1874). 
miao  lyric  i>oet. 


Portu- 


Anlh«rodeQiwiitBl(lS42-I89]).  Porti' 
Kuese  aonneta. 


Ew  de  Qvetros  (ISiS-IOOO).  FOrtucueBc 

DOTCllBt. 


Adam  Astrrk  (1838-1(197). 
lyric  poet. 


BottitD  Pam  GfddM  (IMfi- 
Isb  novelist  and  dramatliit. 


}.  Span- 


Bobe-|jnhn  Beadv  (1ft37-     ).  Canadian  author. 

iWIHlam  Dean  HowelU  (1S37-      ),    Novellrt  and 

essayist. 

iRdwardEKleston  (1)97-1902).  Novelist. 

jHenry  Adams  (1838-      ).    History  and  blorrapby. 

,K<lwar<l  Parson  Roe  (183A-1KSR).  NoveltBt. 

„  .  iHaryAblcBllDodco,  "  Gall  Hamilton  "(1888-1800). 
Polish  Essays. 

Mary  Maiws  X>ndse  (1838-1906).  Stories. 

OranniA  H«rrer  Adam  (1RS9-      ).  Canadian  edi- 
tor, author,  publisher. 

Pmnrls  Bret  Harte  (183»-1902).  Short  atorlea  and 
poems. 

Lonla   Hnnore  Frerhntte  (I)<39-      ).  Canadian 
dramatist. 

).   Historian  and  le^al 


^T^^IF  Mj>rrlB    Cohen    Brandos' James  Schouler  (1839- 
(184!^-     }.  Danish  writer  on  esthet-  writer 
ics  and  history  of  literature. 


Oltndo  Oaerrlnl."Lorenso  SteccheUl" 


(1M&- 
wrlter. 


).    Poet  and  miscellaneow- 


Cdmondo  deAmleta  <184ft-1903.  Ital- 
ian writer  of  travels. 


Holver    DmchmaDU     (1H4A-  >. 
Danish  poet,  dramatist,  novelist. 


(1846-  ). 


Salvstore  Farlnl 
novelist. 


(1846-     ).  Italian 


OervMio  Lobato 

Kueie  dramatist. 


Emilia  Pardo 
Spanish  author. 


(lR.W-1895).  Portu- 


Baaan     (18,51-  ). 


X<Mmoldo 

cilUc. 


Alas  (1852-     ).  Spanish 


Amuuido  Valdea  (IR53- 
noveUsL 


).  Spanish 


Marcellno  Menendez  y  Pelayo  (1896- 
).  Spanish  historian. 


Oabrleic  d'  Annunzlo  (1864- 
lan  poet  and  Dovellst. 


).  lUl- 


Ada  Narrl  (1870-     ).  Italian  lyric  poet. 


Henryk  Klenklewlci 
Polish  novelist. 


Nvatoplnk  Cech  (1846- 
poet. 


Alexander    KJallanri  (1M0- 
Danlsh  novelist. 


Anfcast     Strlndherv  (184»- 
Swedish  novelist  and  dratnatist 


Karl  Adolf  OJellemp  (1857- 
Danish  noveUsI  and  poet. 


Anton  Trhekhov  (1860- 
slan  novellBt. 


Ante  Chrlstinnaen 
Danish  dramatiitt. 


!  Palmer  Cox  (1840-     ).  Canadian  aatbor-artlBf. 

.Joaquin  Miller,  formerly  Clnclnnatua  Heine 
I    Miller  (1841-      ).  Poet. 

iRenJamln  Suite  (1841-     ).  Canadian  historian. 

JJameiiHanii»r(184a-     ).  Canadian  historian. 

jsidner  i:«nler(I842-1681).  Poems  and  essays. 

John  Habberton  (1842-     ).  Novelist. 

|John  Fiske(1842-190l}.   Historian  and  essayist. 

Henry  James  (1843-      ).  Novelist. 

|G«orre  W.  Cable  (1844-      }.  Novelist. 

Klizabeth    Htoart    Phelpa    Ward    (I8U-  ). 
Novelist. 

Will  Carleton  (1845-     ).  Farm  and  city  ballads. 

Jnlian  Hawthorne  (1846-     ).  Novels. 

Arthur  S.  Hardy  (1847-     ).  Novels. 

Edsar  FAwcett  (1847-1904).   Novels  and  poems. 

Constance  Penlmore  Woolson  (1848- 181M).  Novels. 

.Joel  Chandler  Harris  (1848-1908).  "  Uncle  Remus" 
'  storfea,  etc. 

Czech,'4arahOme  Jewett(1849-1909).  "  Deepbaven,"  and 

I   other  novels  and  short  Etorles. 
Franeen  Hodrson  Bnmett  {1M9-      ).  "Little 
I   Lord  Fauntleroy."  and  other  novels  and  short 

I  stories. 

[Henry  C^abot  I^se  (1850-  ).  Histories  and 
'  biosraiAles. 

Edward    Bellamr  (I86O-18K0.      JouniaHst  and 
)..   economist.  "  Looklns  Backward." 

Mary  Noallles  Harfree,  "Charles  Eiibert  Crad- 
I   dock"(is.50-     ),  "IntheTennesseeMountalns," 
'   and  several  other  novels. 
'Robert  Ban-  (IK'tO-      ).   Canadian  author. 
Grant  Allen  (ir^W-      ).   Canadian  author. 
Georae  Parttons  Lathrop  (18ftl-1898).  Poet  and 
novelist. 

).  John  Barh  McMaster  (1862-      ).    History  of  the 
United  States. 
Thomas  Nelson  Pace  (WO-      ).    "Ham'  Chan." 

"  Gordon  Keith."  and  collected  short  stories. 
.Francis  Marion  Crawford  (1854-1909).  Novels 
I   and  ballads. 

Wm.  Henry  Drummond  (1854-      ).  Canadian 

I    "  habitant"  poet. 

James  HacDoiinId  Oxiey  (185^      ).  Canadian 
\  author. 

Chas.  Wm.  Gordon.  "Ralph  Connor"  (IMS-  ). 

Canadian  author. 
Ernest  Thompaon  Seton  (I860-  Canadian 
I  author. 

Bliss  Carman  (1861-      ).    Canadian  poet. 
Haroh  Jeanette  Oatett(l>'(t2-      ).  Canadian  author 
Dnnean  Citempbell  Scott  (1WK2-      ).  Canadian 
I  poet. 

Rug.  John    Castell   Hopklna   (IwiS-     ).  Canadian 
author. 

K.  Pauline  Johnson  (  ).  Canadian  poet, 

.lane  Newton  Hellwrnlth  {  ).  Canadian 

I  author. 

Lillian  Rood,  "  U>utB  Lloyd  "(  -  ).  C'anadiiin 
I  author. 

.Harcaret  MarHhall  Saunders  (      •      ).  Cana- 
dian author. 

[WH-     ).<Amelle  Blvea   Chnnler.  Princess  Troubetskoy 
(1863-     ),  Novelist. 
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ABBBT,  HENBT  (1842-  ).  An  American  poet; 
born  In  Rondout,  N.  Y.  The  author  of  May  Dream, 
Satph  and  Other  Poenu,  Storiet  in  Terie,  Battadt  of 
Qooi  Deedt,  The  City  of  Sweeta,  and  Phaeion. 

ABBOTT,  JACOB  (1603-187B).  American  juvenile 
writer;  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.  Among  the  beat  known 
of  hia  more  than  two  hundred  volnmea  are  The  Roilo 
Bookg,  American  BiMtoriet  for  Touth,  The  Franeonia 
Storie: 

ABBOTT,  JOHN  S.  0.  (1805-1877).  American  peda- 
ffogical  writer,  and  htatorian;  bom  at  Bmnawick,  Me. 
H&  Mother  at  Home  haa  been  tranalated  into  mu? 
lansaasea. 

A'BBOKET,  anSEBT  ABBOTT  (ISll-ieSe).  An 
Xngliah  hnmoroaa  writer;  founded  Figaro  in  Londoi^ 
the  forerunner  of  Punch;  dramatiied  The  Chimet  and 
other  of  Dickena'a  works;  wrote  the  Comic  Hittory  of 
England,  etc 

ABBN-BZBA  (1092  1167).  A  moat  learned  Jer  of 
hia  tlmea;  bom  in  Toledo,  Spain.  Hla  Comwientariee  on 
the  Old  TeHament  and  some  treatiBeB  on  aatrologr  are 
hia  most  important  works. 

ABOUT  (a-6oo').  BDUOND  (1828-1886).  TrencH 
dramatist.  Journalist,  and  novelist;  bom  at  Dieuie; 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  188S.  The  Han 
vnth  a  Broken  Ear,  The  Hotarg'e  Note,  and  The  King 
of  the  ifountotn*,  are  among  his  most  popular  atoriea. 

ABaOHATZ,  HAH8  ASSUAIT,  FBEIHBBB  TON 
(1646-1699).  One  of  the  beat  known  of  the  German 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
second  Kleaian  sehool  of  poeta. 

ABUIfAZL  (oA&ooI/az'I)  (t  -1603).  Tlsler  and 
hiatoriographer  of  the  great  Uongol  emperor,  Akbar,  of 
wboee  reign  he  wrote  a  complete  hlatorr.  and  an  ae- 
connt  of  the  "eonatttntion  and  administration  of  the 
empire." 

ABUIiFEDA  (a-boolfay'da)  (1278-1331).  Uoslem 
prince  and  biatorian,  author  of  An  Abridgment  of  the 
uietory  of  the  Human  Baee  from  the  creation  to  1S28, 
and  a  Qeographt/. 

ABUL  BU'UD  (1828-  ).  Arabian  poet;  bom  in 
Lower  Errpt-  Among  hia  works  ia  a  dithjmmb  on  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol,  containing  an  appeal  for  nniversal 
brotherhood. 

ABU  NtJWAS  (about  762-about  810).  A  most  cele- 
brated Arabian  lyric  poet;  wrote  4,900  verae a  praising 
wine,  the  chase,  and  asceticism;  called  the  "Heine  ox 
Arabic  literature." 

AOCOLTI.  BEBNABDO  (1466-1536).  An  Italian 
poet,  known  tij  his  contemporaries  as  "The  Unique." 
Mnltilndes  flocked  to  hear  him  recite  hla  Terses.  His 
poems  were  first  published  in  1513. 

AOHABD,  UOVIS  AMEDEE  EUGENB  (1814-1875). 
A  French  novelist;  bom  in  Maraeiilea.  Among  his 
many  romancea  are  La  hrUt  roee.  Lei  miahree  d'un 
miUtonair«,  Hisloire  d'un  homme, 

ADAM  DE  LA  HALLE  (l23S-abotit  1287).  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  French  drama.  Hia  Le  feu  de  la 
fevitUe,  ia  the  earliest  French  comedy;  his  Bobin  at 
Marion  ia  the  earliest  European  comic  opera. 

ABDISON,  JOSEPH  (1R72-1719).  Engliah  poet  and 
essayist;  born  at  Milatou,  Wiltshire.    (See  Eng.  Lit.) 

ADAM.  aSAEHE  HEBOEB  (1689-  ).  A  Cana- 
dian author  and  editor;  born  in  Scotland.  Wrote  The 
Canadian  Northteet  (1895);  Outline  Bittory  of  Cana- 
dian LltrratHre;  with  Ethelwyn  Wetherald  wrote  ■ 
novel,  A»  Algonquin  Maiden. 

ADAMS,  OHABIAS  POLISH  (1843-  ).  An 
American  hnmorona  German  dialect  poet;  bom  at  Dor- 
cheater,  Mass.  Wrote  Letdte  Yaweoh  Strauae  and 
Othfr  Poemi  and  Dialect  Ballads. 

ADAMS,  HANKAH  (1755-1832).  One  of  the  earliest 
American  woman  writers;  lived  at  Brookline,  Mass.; 
wrote  View)  of  Beligioue  Gptnlone,  Hietory  vf  Itev 
England,  Evidtneet  of  Ohjittianity,  and  A  Hietory  of 
the  Jewe. 

ADAMS,  HBBBEBT  BAZTEB  (1850-1901).  An 
American  historian ;  bora  at  Amherat,  Hasa. ;  edited 
the  valuable  Johne  Bopkina  Studite  in  History  and 
Politieal  Science.  His  most  Important  work  la  The  Lift 
and  Writing  I  of  Jared  Sparkt. 


ADAMS,  HENBT  (1888-  ).  An  American  bia- 
torian; third  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams;  editor 
of  North  American  Review  (1875-1876);  wrote  An^Io- 
Saxon  Covrte  of  Late,  Binary  of  t&ff  Vnited  State* 
from  1801  f«  1817,  and  «  life  of  John  Bnndolpb. 

ADAMS,  SABAH  FTTZXEB  FLO  WEB  (1805  184.8). 
An  English  poetess,  wife  of  William  Bridges  Adams. 
Her  longest  work  ia  Tioia  Perpetua,  a  dramatic  poem 
dealing  with  the  life  of  the  early  Ohriatinne.  She 
wrote  Jfearer,  My  Qod,  to  Thee,  and  He  Sendeth  fsM, 
Be  SendeUt  Shower. 

ADAMS,  WILLIAM  TATLOB,  "OLIVBB  OPTIO" 
(1822-1897).  An  American  writer  of  javenile  fiction; 
Dom  at  Medway,  Maaa.  Hia  flrat  work,  B^tchie,  th4 
Owrdian  Stave,  waa  followed  by  over  100  vcdnmes,  iar 
eluding  f  Jl«  Boat  Club  and  Young  AmeHea  Abroad, 

ADS,  OEOBQE  (1866-  ).  American  jonmaliat 
and  author;  bom  at  Kentland,  lod.  Among  his  books 
are  Artie,  Fablee  in  Slang,  The  Oirl  PropaeMon,  In 
Pasturee  New;  bis  plays  include  The  Sultan  ef  Sttbt, 
Peggy  from  Pari;  The  County  Ohairmm,  She  CtXUf 
Widow,  Just  Out  of  CoUege. 

AELLUnrS.  OLATTDZnS  (flourished  about  200).  A 
vriter  of  Italy  who  wrote  excluaively  in  Greek.  Hia 
On  the  Nature  of  Animala  and  MiaceUaniee  are  enter- 
taining accouQta  and  anecdotes. 

AESOHINES  (eek'ineea)  (389-814  B.  0-).  A  Ore- 
clan  orator,  rival  of  Demoathenea;  overthrown  by  the 
letter's  famous  apeech,  On  the  Crown,  and  went  into 
exile  (330  B.  C).  Hia  chief  orations  are:  Aottinet 
Timarehua,  On  the  FaUe  Embaety,  and  A;atn<t  Cteei- 
phon. 

AES0E7LV8  (m'MJim)  (526-456  B.  0.).  The 
euiieat  of  the  three  great  Athenian  ingie  poet*.  (See 
Gr.  Lit.).  * 

ABSOP  (eee'opt  (6201-6601  B.  0.).  Thoaght  to 
have  been  a  Greek  alave,  aet  free  by  hia  master  beeanse 
of  his  ^at  talent.  The  obscurity  and  inconsistency 
conceming  Aeaop'a  life  and  writinga  lead  many  to 
believe  that  he  never  really  existed.  However,  hia 
name  early  became  associated  with  the  "beast- fablee" 
which  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  Indo-European 
peoples. 

ATZELIVS.  ABTXD  ATrOirST  (1786-1871).  A 
Swedish  poet;  noted  for  hla  tranalatlon  of  the  SIder 
Edda,  tor  his  Aomoneea,  and  for  studies  in  Vene 

history  and  literature. 

AQATHIAS  ASIANTT8  (about  680-about  680).  A 
Greek  poet  and  historian;  wrote  Roman  law,  lore 
versea,  and  a  moat  valuable  hlatory  of  the  years  552 

to  558. 

AOODXT,  MABIE  OATHBBINB  80FHIB  I»  yLA>- 
VIGNT,  OOMTESSE  D'  (1805-1876).  A  French  au- 
thor who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Daniel  ften.  Her 
best  work  ia  Eaqvieaet  moraiea  at  poUtiquee. 

AOiniiAB,  GBACB  (1816-1847).  An  Enellsh  writer 
of  Jewish  birth;  wrote  The  Spirit  of  /udaitm,  Ths 
Jewieh  Faith,  Borne  Influence,  A  Mother's  Reeomptnee, 
The  Tale  of  Cedara,  and  The  Daye  of  Bruee. 

AaXriLBRA  (aA^e  loy/ra),  VENTUBA  BUIZ  (1820- 
1881).  Spanish  lyric  poet,  called  the  "Spanish  Bt- 
ranger."  Among  nis  moat  important  worka  are  th« 
collectiona  of  poema  entitled  Elegtaa,  Armonios  y  Con* 
taree.  La  Arcadia  modmia,  and  £et'*nda  de  n^ehe- 
buena. 

AHLGBEIT,  EBKST,  the  pen  name  of  VIOTOBXA 
MABIA  BEHEDIOTSSOH  (1850-1888).  A  Swedish 
author.  She  wrote  many  novels  marked  by  a  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  a  powerful  and  artistic  description 
of  life. 

AHMES  or  AAHMESTT  (about  1700  B.  C).  An 
Egyptian  writer;  wrote  a  compilation  entitled  Diree- 
tiona  for  Obtaining  the  Knowledge  of  aU  Dark  Thinae. 
The  material  waa  gathered  from  an  old  monuaernt 
written  about  2600  B.  C.  It  deal*  lontely  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  mathemotiea. 

AIDE  (.ah-eday').  OHABLBS  HAULTOV  (ISSO- 
).  An  English  poet  and  novelist;  bom  in  Paria; 
Ron  of  a  Greek  diplomat.  Among  hie  poems  are  EUa- 
nore,  Songa  Without  Muaie,  The  Danuhe  River,  and 
Remember  or  Forget.  Hia  novela  include  Rita,  Paseofee 
in  the  Life  of  a  Lady,  and  Etia^eth'e  Pretenders. 
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AIKSWOSTH,  WILLIAM  HASBXSOH  <1805-1682). 
English  hifltorical  novelist.  Hie  flrat  novel  vm  Sir  John 
Chwerton,  publiehed  1S26,  soon  foUoired  by  Rookvood, 
Crichton,  and  Jark  Sheppard.  Among  his  later  works 
are  LaniMkira  WttekM.  Star  ClumAer,  Tht  Spanish 
Mateh,  and  ir«rri«  En^nd. 

AISD,  THOMAB  <1802-187S).  Scottlih  poat,  irbou 
works,  except  the  Devii'a  Dream,  have  not  received  the 
popular  approval  their  merit  deserves. 

AKEN8IDE,  ICABS  (1721-1770).  Enelish  snlhor, 
one  of  the  earlf  romantic  popts.  DistinKuished  chiefly 
for  hia  didactic  poem,  Pleatuff  of  (fta  ImaoinaHon, 

AXBKKiarr,  X7AX  aESGEnvirOH  (1823-1866>. 
A  Bnaaian  writer  and  leader  of  the  Panslaviats.  He 
founded  the  Sbomik,  or  MiaeeUany,  at  Moscow,  the  J>«n, 
the  Uotiva,  a  daily  paper,  the  MoMkrick,  and  the  Rtu. 
He  was  the  beet  known  poet  of  the  Slavophil  cause. 

AKaAKOFF,  SBSOEI  TIUOFETEVXTCH  (1791- 
1859).  A  Russian  writer.  His  chief  works  are:  Ob- 
servations en  An^lfn^,  Jfemotra  of  a  Buntmtan,  Tales 
and  Mmoriea  of  a  Buntaman,  Tkt  FamHy  ChronieU, 
and  Bognv't  Childhood. 

AIiAUAKin  (dA-Is-man'ne),  X.XIiai  {1495-155fl). 
Italian  poet  and  refufee.  His  works  Ineloda  tranala- 
tloni,  plays,  and  viKoroua  sstirea. 

AULBOOK,  FEDBO  AITTOHIO  DE  (1833-1891).  A 
Spanish  novelist  and  statesman.  Among  his  oorels 
are  Co»a»  que  futron,  Amorea  y  amoriox,  Jxtieioa  lite- 
rarioM  y  artittico*.  El  eeeandolo,  Bl  niAe  do  la  bola, 
and  La  in-odiirs. 

AIABOON  Y  KBHSOZA  foA-Iar-feon'e  meii-do'(Aa), 
DON  JUAV  -BrnZ  DB  (15811-1639).  Noted  Spanish 
dramatist;  bom  Id  Mexico.  Among  his  twenty  sur- 
viving plars  are  Ferdad  Sooptehota  ("Truth  Sub- 
peeteo"),  Laa  paredea  oven  ("walla  Have  Bars"),  Bl 
toxedor  do  Segovia  ("The  Weaver  of  Segovia"). 

AUS,  LEOPOLDO  (1B53-  ) .  ("aarin." ) 
Spanish  Jonrnaliat,  novelist,  and  eritio.  Author  of 
La  regent  a. 

AI.BEBT.  COmrr  of  BOUiSTABT  (1198t-1280). 
("AlbertuB  Magnus.")  German  philosopher,  celelvated 
for  his  efforts  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
Sujama  do  Creatvrio  and  Svmma  Theologiat  are  hia 
best  known  works. 

AIiBTTQUESOTTE,  AFF0K80  DE  (1453  1515). 
"Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  whose  Commentarieg, 
Issued  by  his  son  and  tranalated  by  Birch  are  the 
standard  authority  for  thia  period  of  Zndl«n  history. 

AlOABVS  (al-aeo'tu)  (620-580  B.  C).  Greek  lyrte 
poet,  contemporary  with  Sappho;  wrote  many  odea, 
hymns,  and  songs,  of  which  only  fragments  rem^n; 
Invented  the  stanza  called  Alcaic,  which  was  later  sue- 
ceBsfully  imitated  by  Horace. 

AI.OEDO  T  REBBEBA,  ANTONIO  (1735-T  ). 
A  Peruvian  soldier  and  historian  whose  Geographieai 
and  Hittorieal  Dictionary  of  the  Weti  Indiet,  published 
in  Madrid  (1786-1789),  contains  much  exclusive  in- 
formation about  the  middle  period  of  Spanish- American 
history. 

ALCnCAN  iali'man)  (flonrished  about  620  B.  0.). 
Greek  poet;  tonnder  of  Doric  lyric  poetry  and  fore* 
runner  of  the  bncolie  poets.  Fragmenta  of  hts  six 
booka  remain  to  us. 

ALCOOK.  8IB  BUTHEBFOED  (1809-1897).  An 
English  diplomat  and  writer  on  Japan;  wrote  Life's 
Problem;  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,  and  Art  and 
Industriea  of  Japan. 

ALOOTT,  LOinSA  HAT  (1832-1888).  American 
Javenile  writer  and  novelist,  daughter  of  A.  Bronson 
Aleott;  at  first  a  school  teacher;  dnring  the  djil  War, 
a  volunteer  army  nurse,  some  expenenees  as  such 
being  depicted  in  Hoapitu  Skttehea,  Among  her  many 
juvenile  stories  are  LiltU  Women  (the  best  and  most 
popular),  i^itUe  ifen,  Eiyht  Couaino,  An  Old-Foihioned 
airt. 

AUIEK,  HENBY  KILLS  (1886-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  author;  born  at  Mt.  Tabor,  Vt.;  class- 
mate of  James  A.  Oarfleld  and  Horace  E.  Scudder  at 
Williams  College;  managing  editor  of  Barper't  Wtekly 
(1863  1869);  editor  of  Barper'e  Uayaxitte  since  1869; 
a  Oreek  classical  scholar;  collaborated  with  A.  H. 
Otierneey  on  Harper'e  Pirlorial  Biatory  of  the  Great 
Rebellion;  wrote  a  poem.  The  Ancient  Lay  of  Sorrow, 
nnd  twoprofimnd  metaphysical  essays  mneh  read,  Qod 
fn  Bit  World,  and  A  Study  of  Death. 

ALDEH,   HB8.    ISABELLA   UcDONALD  (1841- 
).     ("Psn^").     AmericsD  writer  of  fiction,  in- 
cluding 4  Juvenue  series  of  about  sixty  volomea. 
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ALDEN,  WILLIAM  UVINaSTON  (1887-  ].  An 
American  author;  born  at  Williamstown,  Mass.;  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Timee;  consul  gen- 
eral at  Rome  (1885-1889)  in  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion; made  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Grown  of 
Italy  by  King  Humbert  (1889) ;  literary  eorreapondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  London ;  wrote  Domeatto 
Exploeiont,  Shooting  Start,  Moral  Pirates,  Life  of  Co- 
tnmbtu,  Cruiiie  of  the  Canoe  Club,  A  Lost  Sovl,  Tho 
Mystery  of  Elias  Q.  Roebuck,  and  iZis  Danghter. 

ALDBZCH,  TH01CA8  BAILEY  (1836-1907).  Ameri- 
can poet  and  novelist;  born  at  Portemouth,  N.  H. ; 
edited  the  A(Ion«c  Monthly  (1881.1890).  His  poetry, 
graceful  and  artistic,  includes  The  Bells,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Wyndkam  Towers,  Unguarded  6atei.  Marforio 
Daw  and  the  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  are  his  beet-known 
novels. 

ALBABK,  AIiBABOO  (1812-1B78).  Italian  p*- 
triot  and  poet;  author  of  11  monU  Oircatto,  Canti,  I 
tetto  ootdaU. 

ALEHAN,  HATEO  (about  1545-aboDt  1610).  A 
famoDS  Spanish  novelist.  His  great  work  is  Quiman 
do  Alfaraeho,  which  was  published  in  1599.  Aleman 
is  aapposed  to  have  gone  to  Uexieo,  vrhers  he  died 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  III. 

ALBNOAB.  JOSB  MABTIKIAO  D'  (1829-1B77). 
Brasilian  jurist  and  novelist;  wrote  O  Qaueho,  /rocema, 
O  Ouarany. 

ALFIEBI     iahl'fe-av^re),     TITTOBIO,  COTTNY 

il  749-1803 ) .  Italian  dramatist,  whose  Brutna, 
imaleone,  and  Firj^nia  inspired  ■  generation  of 
Italian  patriots,  and  were  factora  in  the  fringing  about 
of  Italisn  political  unity.  iSatil  fa  atill  constdmd  hia 
masterpiece.    (See  It.  Lit.). 

ALFOBD,  HENBY  (1810-1871).  An  English  bib- 
lical critic  and  poet;  dean  of  Canterbury  (1857). 
Be  wrote  the  New  Testament  for  English  Readeri,  Tho 
School  of  the  Heart  and  Other  Poema,  and  A  Plea  for 
the  Queen's  English;  the  latter  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. 

AIiOBB,  BOBATIO  (1884-1899).  An  American 
irriter  of  juvenile  fiction ;  born  in  Revere,  Mass. ; 
worked  among  street  boys  in  New  York:  wrote  the 
Sagged  Diek,  Tattered  Tom,  and  LveJt  and  Phtek  series. 

ALISON,  SIB  ABCIHIBALD  (1792-1867).  A  British 
lawyer,  historian,  and  writer.  His  History  of  Europe 
in  10  volumes,  begun  in  1829  and  finished  In  1842, 
wss  a  great  success.  He  wrote  also  Life  of  tho  Duke 
of  MariboTOugh,  and  Tho  Frinelplao  of  PopvUHon. 

ALLEN.  ORABLES  GRANT  BLAIBFINDIB,  better 
known  as  GBANT  ALLEN  (1848-1899).  An  English 
author;  bom  near  KingHton  Canada.  Besides  his 
scientific  works  be  wrote  a  Life  of  Charles  Darwin, 
and  novels  including  Philittia,  The  Demi's  Die,  Tho 
IToman  Who  Did,  and  A  Bride  from  tho  Deeert. 

ALLEN,  BUZABETa  AKEB8  (1882-  ). 
"Florence  Percy."  An  American  author;  bom  at 
Strong,  Me.  She  is  best  known  as  the  writer  of  Boek 
if*  to  Sleep,  Mother,  which  appeared  In  1860. 

ALLEN,  JAMES  LANE  (1849-  ).  An  American 
novelist;  born  in  Kentucky.  He  bas  published  With 
Flute  and  Violin.  The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky, 
John  Gray,  The  Kentucky  Cardinal,  Aftermath,  A  Sum- 
mer in  Aready,  The  Choir  Inviaible,  The  Reign  of  Lata, 
and  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture. 

ALLEN,  KABL  FEBDINAKD  (1B11-1B71).  A  Dan- 
ish historian;  born  at  Copenhagen.  His  great  work 
is  The  History  of  the  Three  Northern  Eingdoma  (1497- 
1536)  in  five  volumes. 

ALLIBOHE.  SAMUEL  AUSTIH  (1816-1889).  Amer- 
ican bibliographer;  most  important  works  are  bis  Crtficol 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  Poetical  Quotations, 
and  Prose  Quotations. 

ALL8T0N,  WASHXNOTOK  (1779-1843).  AmeHcan 
artist  and  author.  His  writings  include  Lectures  on 
Art,  a  novel,  ifonaUi',  and  a  poem.  Sylphs  of  the 
Seasons. 

ALMEIDA-GABBETT  (dt-may^e-da-gar^et^),  VtS- 
OOUNT  D'  (1799-1854).  Portuguese  poet,  dramatist, 
and  statesman.  His  many  noteworthy  productions  in- 
clude Romancfiro,  a  collection  of  Portuguese  folk 
tales;  the  dramas  Au(o  <fe  Oil  Vicente,  and  Dona 
Filippa  de  Vilhena:  the  poems  Camoen*,  and  Folhai 
Cahidas  ("Fallen  Leaves"). 

AMABI  (a-moA^r^),  HIOHELB  (1806-1889).  Ital- 
ian historian;  noted  particularly  for  hit  La  Ouerru  del 
YMjnro  Sieiliano. 
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AmaU  (MM'dUf),  BDKOMDO  DB  (tMS-1908). 
A  pmUr  iMlian  vrlter;  wthor  of  mnj  books  of 
traT^  Of  hit  Utor  irorki  bin  moat  p^^vlv  i>  'ff 
Citora  (TA«  H«art  of  a  Bop). 

AHXSL,  HBHBI  FSEDEBXO  (IB2M881).  A  Swiss 
•■Mjict,  po«t,  and  profesBor  of  »>theticB.  His  Journal 
intimt,  «  diary  of  1,700  pages  of  manuseript,  vaa 
tranBlat«d  and  edited  by  Ura.  Humphry  Ward. 

AMHIAVXrS  HABOELUHUS  (fourth  century  A. 
D.).  The  last  Latin  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Hla  SUtorjf,  from  the  accession  of  Nerra  (96)  to  the 
death  of  Valens  (378),  was  in  thirty-one  books,  of 
which  oiKhteen  have  come  down  to  as. 

AMBXr-EL-KAIS  (aixth  century  A.  D.)  By  some 
eonaidered  the  neatest  of  Arabian  poets;  the  author 
of  the  flrst  of  the  acTen  Arabic  poems  gronped  under 
the  title  MoaUakat,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

AinnrATEaiTi;   migxtel   j.ms  (I828-1888). 

Chilean  author.  His  works  include  La  Dietadura  da 
O'Siggin*,  (ToDMwndio  d<  hutona  politiea  y  •«- 
eb«f4a(lca  »%  OMi*. 

AKA0B80H  (a-ndfc're  on)  (561  476  B.  C).  Greek 
lyric  poet.  Few  genuine  fra^ents  of  hia  poems  re- 
main. A  conception  of  their  spirit  msy  M  gleaned 
from  Thomaa  Moore'a  Imitatione. 

jUTAJCniEHES.  A  Greek  historian  (fourth  century 
B.  C).  Said  to  have  taught  Alexander  the  Great  and 
to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  Asiatic  campaign.  We 
hsTe  tracmentB  of  hla  histories  of  PUlipt  of  Alexander, 
and  of  G&eece. 

AStOBBMSa,  HAN8  0KBI8TUUI  (ISOfi-tSTS).  A 
eelebrsted  DaniA  writer;  the  "children's  poet."  Bis 
fatty  Tales  nn  him  worM-wide  fame  <1885),  and 
were  fbOowed  lir  Tindtrbox,  Big  Clau*  and  Littlt 
OlatM.  Mary  Hewitt's  translation  of  his  tales  is  the 
best 

Aim  RASA  E  SnVA  (1766-1888).  Brasilisn  states- 
man;  published  writings  on  mineralogy  and  Poesloa  d' 
Anwrieo  Elyteo. 

ATOBEWS,  OHABIiES  UeLEAH  (1868-  ).  An 
American  historian;  born  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  Tk« 
BUtoriciU  Development  of  Modem  Europe  is  a  raluable 
work. 

AH'ETJRIN  (lived  about  60S).  A  Welsh  poet;  a 
bard  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  his  release  he  lived  at  Galloway.  Hia  epic  poem, 
Oododin,  containa  over  900  tines  snd  describes  the 
defeat  of  die  Britons  by  the  Saxons  at  Cattraeth. 

AKZCBT-BOUSaEOZS,  AUOnSTB  M806-1B71).  A 
French  dramatist.  He  wrote  many  Tanderines,  come- 
dies, and  melodramas,  both  alone  and  in  coUabavation 
with  others. 

AEKA  OOHNE'HA  (1083  1146T}.  Byzantine 
princess  and  histonsn;  imprisoned  for  conspiracy 
against  the  saccesston  of  her  brother.  Her  taitlory  of 
the  Empire,  The  jLlexiad,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
reign  of  her  father,  Alexius  I. 

AHWUHEIO  (an-noon't«e-o).  QABBIELLE  D'  (1864- 
).  WeOrknown  Italian  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist. 
When  only  foarieen,  he  published  a  collection  of  lyrics, 
other  poema  aoon  following.  Both  dramas  and  novels 
display  depth  of  chsrseter  analysis. 

AMTAB  or  ANTABA  (eeventh  century  A.  D.>.  A 
famous  Arabian  hero  ana  one  of  the  celebrated  pre- 
Islsmic  poets*.  He  was  the  i!on  of  a  slave  but  pro- 
cured his  freedom  by  his  warlike  exploits.  He  wrote 
one  of  the  seven  poems  included  in  the  HaaOakat, 

AKTHEUKI8,  OBNTll.  THEODOOB  (1840-  ). 
One  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Belgium. 

AHTDCAOHUS  (an  tim' a  Jkiw)  (about  410  B.  0.). 
Greek  poet,  placed  by  Quintilisn  first  after  Homer. 
Thebaia,  an  epic,  and  Lyde,  an  elegy,  were  his  chief 
poems,  but  only  fragments  of  hia  writings  remain. 

AHKENaBUBEB,  LTTDWIO  (1839-1889).  An  Aus- 
trian dramatist  and  novelist.  He  became  famous  by 
hia  anticlerical  drama,  Pfarrer  von  Eirehffld.  This 
was  followed  by  Meineidbaver,  KreuzeUehrfibfr  and 
the  novels,  Der  SchmdjUek  and  Der  Sternsteinhof. 

APXOK  (first  centary  A.  D.).  An  Alexandrian  gram- 
marian. We  know  little  about  him  except  from 
Josephus's  tract,  Agaitiet  Apion.  He  lived  and  taught 
in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  wrote  a  nietory 
nf  CiviHcation  in  Egypt  which  contained  the  famous 
Story  of  Androcles  and  the  lion. 

APULEIUS   (ap-u-lee'vue),  LUOIVS    (about  130- 
t).     Roman  rhetorician  and  satirist,  remembered 
particnlariy  for  his  Metamorphoaea,  or  tM  Qotdtn  Ate, 
a  satire  on  the  vices  of  the  lime. 


AXAHT  (o're-nv),  TAHOS  (1817-1881).  Aft«r 
Petofl,  the  i^reateat  of  Hungarian  poeta  In  184S  he 
won  the  Eiafaludy  Society  prise  at  Pestb  with  his 
satirical  epic,  Tha  LoH  Constilitfjen.  Two  yiars  later 
(1847)  he  won  another  prlie  with  hit  TMi.  an 
baaed  on  Magyar  tractions. 

ABATOR  (uxth  century  A.  !>.).  A  Christian  Latin 
poet;  a  jurist  under  Theodoric.  About  640  he  took 
orders.  Best  known  by  hia  De  AeHa  Apoatelorum  and 
£j»«toIa  od  Parthenium. 

ABATUg  OF  SOU  (about  870  B.  O.).  A  Graek 
poet  and  phytidaa  of  Cilleia;  wrote  Phmtnomena  and 
2HessmeiA,  iV'hich  were  trandated  into  Latin  by  Cieero 
and  others.  St.  Paul,  a  mdive  of  the  same  province, 
quotes  from  Aratna  in  hia  apeech  on  Uara  fiill  (Acta 
zvii.  28). 

ABSOLBDA,  JULIO  (1817-1863).  Colombian  poet 
and  ptriitldan.  His  poema  inelude  Die*  y  la  virtm4. 
Mo  ttutaenlo,  Sstoy  an  la  cdireL 

AB'BUTHHOT,  JOHN  (1S67-17S5).  Boottlsb  author 
and  physidan,  famous  for  hia  amusing  political  satire, 
Tka  Hittorv  of  John  Bull,  and  Tha  Memoira  of  Martinu^ 

SeribUrut. 

ABOHIAS,  A1II.U8  UOINIUS  (about  62  B.  C).  A 
Greek  poet  known  onlv  by  the  famous  oration.  Pro 
Arehia  Poata,  whieb  Cicero  delivered  in  kis  behalf  in 
62  B.  0.  when  charged  with  having  gained  dtisenAip 

illegally. 

ABCHTLO CHITS  (ar-ltfl^o-fctu)  (seventh  eentury  B. 
C).  Greek  lyric  poet  who  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
aa  the  leading  aatirist  and  equal  in  rank  with  Homer. 
Only  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain. 

ABOBNSOLA.    BABTOLOHBO    ISOHABDO  DB 

(1602-1681).  Bpanidi  poet  and  historian;  wrote  Cms- 
ViMSt  of  tka  Molneeaa.  ^ 

ABGBHSOLA.  LtTPEBOIO  LEOKABDO  DE  (1559- 
1613).  Spani  sh  poet,  dramatist,  and  historian ; 
chronicler  of  Aragon;  beat  known  for  his  lyric  poems 
and  sonneta. 

ABOYLL  (argiW).  OBOBOE  JOBS  DOUGLAS 
CAMPBELL,  EIGHTH  DUKE  OP  (1828-1900).  Eng- 
lish statesman,  orator,  and  writer  on  economiea, 
geology,  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  Tha  Beign  of 
Law,  his  best-known  work,  la  a  strong  defense  of 
theism. 

ABGTLL,  TOHH  DOUGLAS  SUTHEBLAND  OAKP- 
BELL,  NINTH  DUSB  OF  (1845-  ).  English 
statesman  and  author.  As  Uarquia  of  Lorne  he  mar- 
ried Princeaa  Louise,  daughter  of  Qaeen  Victoria;  was 
governor  general  of  Canada  (1878-1883);  wrote  A 
Trip  to  the  Tropica,  Guido  and  Lita,  Tha  Pralms  in 
Terte,  Imperial  Federation,  and  Canadian  Pieturaa. 

AEIOK  OF  KBTHmHA  (about  625  B.  C).  Greek 
lyric  poet,  who  developed  the  dithyramb  or  dioral  song 
in  honor  of  Dionysus. 

ABXOSTO  (ar-voa'to),  LUDOTICO  (1474-1698). 
Italian  poet,  whose  Ortando  Furiaao,  one  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  world.  Is  among  the  vary  first  epiea  of 
chivalry  and  romance.    [See  It.  Lit.] 

ABISTOPHAMES  (ar-i«-to//a-n<M)  (450-S86  B.  C). 
Greek  comic  poet;  author  of  many  comedies  in  verse, 
among  them,  The  KnighU.  Tha  Clovda,  Tha  Waapa,  Tha 
Birda,  The  Froga.     [See  Gr.  LH.] 

ABIBTOTLE  (884-8S2  B.  C).    Greek  pUkm^her. 

[See.  Gr.  Lit.] 

ABNABOLDI,  ALESSANDBO  (1827-1998).  An 
Italian  lyric  poet;  bom  at  Milan.  Hla  works  were  col- 
lected under  the  titles  Yarai,  I  po«ft  d'axione,  and 
Huovo  Verai. 

ABHASON,  JOH  (1B19-18B8).  An  ledantfo  writer, 
called  "the  Qrimm  of  Iceland."  His  eoDection  of 
Popular  Legenda  and  TaUa  of  Ifaland  is  me  of  the 
most  vsluable  contributions  to  folklore. 

ABHDT,  EBHST  HOBITZ  (1769-1860).  ("Father 
Amdt").  German  patriot  and  author.  Bis  GescMdUc 
d^r  Lfibeiganachaft  m  Pommeni  Influenced  the  abolition 
of  serfdom.    Chiefly  known  for  his  patrlotie  songs  and 

poema. 

ARNOLD,  MATTHEW  (1822-1888).    Englidi  poet. 

essayist,  and  critic;  son  of  Dr.  Tbomas  Arnold  of 

Kugby.     [See  Eng.  Lit.] 

ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  OBEENS  (1821-1880).  An 
American  historian;  l>om  at  Proridenee,  R.  I.  He  was 
lieutenant  governor  of  hia  state  in  1868,  1861,  and 
1862.  He  wrote  the  Histofy  o/  JtAode  Jalmd  and 
Providanea  Ptantattona. 
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ABNOLD.  SIB  EDWIN  (1883  1904).  EngUib 
snthor,  to  whom  the  populftriiing  of  the  philoiopby  of 
India  is  largely  due.  The  Light  o1  Aaia,  an  epic  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Baddha,  is  his  most  noteworlh; 
prodnction.  Others  iaelude  Pearla  of  the  Faith,  lAght 
«/  the  World,  S*M  and  Land;  Eatt  and  WeH. 

ABBJOBirsBN  (a»  byemf$en),  F8TBB  OHBISTEH 
<181218S5).  Norwegian  author  and  naturalifet.  His 
scientific  writincB  are  inferior  in  ralne  to  bis  Nor- 
wegian Folk  TalM  and  Norwegian  Fairy  ToUm  and 
Folk  Legend*. 

ATHEKA£D 8.  A  Greek  writer  who  lived  id  Rome 
about  180-250.  Hia  great  work  was  the  Deipnotophie- 
tae  ("Bantiuet  of  the  Learned)  in  15  books,  of  which 
about  half  remain.  It  is  a  Htorefaouse  of  miaceUaneoOB 
information,  indoding  qootations  from  800  antkon 
whose  works  are  otherwise  not  extant. 

ATHBBTON.  OBBTBDDB  FBUIKIJir  (1859-  ). 
An  American  author;  born  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
settled  in  London  (1805).  Her  works  are  more  pop- 
ular in  England  than  in  America.  Ther  include  The 
Arietoerate,  The  Conqiteror,  Rulere  of  Einge,  and 
Traveling  Thirde. 

ATKIN80K.  EDWABD  (1827-1905).  American 
economist:  prolific  writer  on  economic  subjects,  in- 
eluding  the  tariff,  banking,  and  fire  prevention. 

ATTBBBOK,  FBTBB  DANIBL  AKADEUS  (1790- 
1855).  ICost  distinguiahed  Swedish  poet  of  the  ro- 
mantic school.  Hia  moat  important  worka  are  6v>ediMh 
Seert  and  Pacta  and  th«  dramatic  poem,  Me  of 
Bleeeednen. 

AUBIQNB  {o  heen  yea'),  THEODOBE  AGBIPFA  D' 
(about  1550-1630).  French  Huguenot  BtBtesman,  his- 
torian, and  poet.  His  Vnieereal  Hittorg  and  other 
historical  writings  are  full  of  satire.  The  horrors  of 
religioaB  warfare  aie  strongly  depicted  in  his  best 
work,  a  group  of  poems  called  The  Tragediea. 

AUBBBAOH.  BEBTHOLD  (1812-1882).  German 
author  of  Jewish  parentage,  many  of  whose  novels  are 
orereharged  with  philosralo'.  Hit  most  noteworthy 
prodnctions  are  Schviartvialder  Dorfgetckiekten  and  the 
romance,  Anf  der  Hohe. 

AiraiEB  (o-the-af),  EHILE  (1820-1889).  French 
dramatist:  author  of  a  large  number  of  successful 
plays.  He  is  vigorous  in  style  and  poBsesses  great 
moral  earnestnesB. 

AirSTEH,  JAJIB  (1775-1817).  English  novelist. 
Sense  and  SennbWtv,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Emma,  and 
Mane/ield  Park  were  published  1811-1816;  Northanger 
Abbey  and  Psr«uaston  appeared  after  her  death.  [See 
Eng.  Lit.) 

AUSTIN,  AlfBED  (1835-  ).  English  poet;  au- 
thor of  many  volumes  of  verse,  among  which  are  Tka 
Seaton,  Savonarola,  Songe  of  England,  A  Tale  of  Tnu 
Love;  was  made  poet  laureate  of  England  (1896). 

AUanH.  JANB  OOODWZN  (1881-1893).  An  Amer- 
fean  novelfat  who  dealt  with  colonial  New  England. 
Her  more  important  works  are  A  Nameleae  Nobleman, 
Tk»  Desmond  Bundred,  Standiak  of  Standiak,  Betty 
Atden,  David  Atden't  DoMgkUr  and  Other  Storiet. 

AVEBBHOBS  (a  oer^re  es)  (112S-1198).  Famons 
Arabic  philosopher  and  Jnriat;  bom  at  Gordora;  eom- 
men Later  of  Aristotle. 

AVICBN'NA  (980-1037).  Great  AraUe  pbysidan 
and  philosopher;  author  of  a  system  of  medicine  and 
of  a  treatise  on  metaphysics. 

ATBBB,  JAKOB  (abont  1660-1606).  German  dra- 
matist, liilrty  tr^edies  and  comedies  and  thirty-six 
Shrovetide  plays  and  vaudevilles  appear  in  his  Of?u« 
Tkeatricum. 

AYTOUH   (a'toon),  WILLIAH  EDUONDSTOmTE 

(1813-1865).  Scottish  poet;  established  his  reputation 
by  his  Lagt  of  the  Seoflieh  Cavalirr.  Following  this 
were  Firmilian.  Bothwell,  and  Scottish  Ballade.  His 
longer  works  are  in  the  measure  and  mrnner  of  Walter 
Scott. 

BAOHEUJBB,  IBVING  (1859-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can author;  bom  at  plerrepont,  N.  T.;  -wrote  Tka 
Matter  of  SUenee,  The  StiU  Bouse  of  O'DarroV),  Eben 
Holden,  and  D'rf  and  I. 

BAOHBIAN,  JOHN  (1890-1874).  An  American  nat- 
uralist. He  was  the  chief  assistant  of  Audubon  and 
principal  suthor  of  The  Quadrupede  of  America;  wrote 
also  The  Doelrine  of  the  Unily  of  the  Hvman  Race. 

BAOON.  FBAKCIS,  VISCOUNT  OF  ST.  ALBANS 
(1561-1626).  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
whom  any  age  can  boast;  a  reformer  of  philosophy,  by 
founding  it  on  the  observation  of  nalnre,  after  it  had 
consisted,  for  many  centurtea,  of  icholaatlo  aubtleties 


and  barren  dialecticj;  bom  in  London,  hts  father  being 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He 
contracted  an  advantageous  marriage;  was  made  bo- 
licitor  general  and  then  attorney  general;  in  1617  be- 
came lord  keeper  of  the  seals;  in  1618  was  made  lord 
high  chancellor  and  created  Baron  Verulam,  and  in 
1621,  Yisconnt  St.  Albans.  He  might  have  lived  in 
splendor,  without  degrading  his  character  by  those  acts 
which  stained  bis  reputation.  He  was  accused  before 
the  House  of  Lords  of  having  received  money  for  grants 
of  offices  and  privileges  under  the  seal  of  stste.  He  was 
unable  to  justify  himself,  and,  desiring  to  avoid  the 
mortification  of  a  trial,  confessed  his  crimes  and  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  peers,  beseeching  them  to 
limit  his  pnniabment  to  the  loss  of  the  high  office  which 
he  had  dMbonored.  The  lorda  sentenced  bim  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £40,000  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  king.  He  was  alM  declared 
forever  incapable  of  place  or  employment,  and  lorbidden 
lo  sit  in  Parliament  or  to  appear  at  court.  The  king, 
however,  remitted  the  fine,  and  the  imprisonment  only 
lasted  two  days.  H«  survived  hia  fall  only  a  few  yeaia. 
(See  Eng.  Lit.] 

BACONTHOBFE,  BACON,  or  BACHO,  JOHN 
(t  -1346).  An  English  scholar  and  philosopher, 
known  as  "the  Resolute  Doctor."  He  wrote  more  than 
120  works,  which  were  much  studied  in  the  Ifid^e 
Ages. 

BACSANTI  (bo'chan-ye),  JAMOS  (176&-1845). 
Hungarian  poet.  He  wrote  chiefly  for  the  Magyar 
Mtueum,  which  he  helped  to  found;  also  The  Valor 
of  the  Magyar;  a  history  (1785). 

BADEAU,  ADAH  (1831-1895).  An  American  sol- 
dier and  historian;  bom  in  New  Turk  City;  military 
secretary  to  General  Grant.  He  wrote  Tka  MWtary 
Hiitory  of  GeneraH  Grant,  upon  which  Grant  was  fre- 
quently consulted. 

BAOBT,  GEDBGE  WILLIAM  (1828-1888).  An 
American  humorist  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"Moiis  Addums." 

BAGEHOT  (bai'ot),  WALTEB  (1826-1677).  An 
English  essayist  and  journalist;  wrote  The  Englitk 
Conalitution,  Phytic*  and  Politte*,  Lombard  Street, 
Literary  Studiee,  Economic  Stvdiee,  and  Biograpkteu 
Studiee;  was  editor  of  the  £canom(«t  (1860-1877). 

BAGOESEN,  JENS  (1764-1826).  A  Danish  pet 
and  story  writer;  wrote  Lyriea,  Comic  Tale*,  Hia 
Danish  works  comprise  twelve  volumes  and  his  German, 
five;  Longfellow  translated  his  poem  on  Childhood. 

BAIT,  JEAN  ANTOIHE  DE  (1532-1580).  A  French 
poet;  born  in  Venice;  one  of  the  moat  voluminous 
writers  of  his  day. 

BAILET,  JAHE8  MONTOOHEBY  (1841-1894).  An 
American  journalist  known  as  '^e  Danbnry  News 
Han";  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  works  Indnde  Lif* 
in  DanAury,  Theu  AU  Do  It,  En^and  from  a  Back' 
Window,  Mr.  PhSttp't  ffonsnsw,  aad  The  Danhtty 
Boom. 

BAILEY,  FHUJP  JAHE8  (1816-1902).  An  Eng- 
lish poet.  His  first  poem,  Fettui,  begun  when  he  was 
twenty,  was  published  in  1839.  His  other  works  in- 
clude The  Angel  World,  The  Myotic,  and  The  Vniveraal 
Hymn. 

BAHXIE,  JOANNA  (1762-1661).  A  Britl^  dram- 
Btist  and  poet;  Mthor  of  Pl«ir*  on  tka  ^owions,  and 
the  drama  D*  Mintfort. 

BAIBD,  CHABLES  WASHINGTON  (1828-1887). 
An  American  historian;  bom  at  Princeton,  H.  J.;  au- 
thor of  The  Siitory  of  the  Bugvenot  Emigrtman  to 
America. 

BAIBD.  HENRY  UAETYN  (1832-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican scholar,  brother  of  Ohsrles  Washington  Baird; 
born  at  Philadelphia.  His  six  volumes  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Huguenots  are  a  succinct  account  of  the 
history  of  French  Protestants  from  1512  to  1802, 

BAEBB,  SIB  SAMUEL  WHITE  (1821-1893).  An 
English  explorer  and  author.  His  works  include  ^Jts 
and  Bound  in  Ceylon.  The  Nile  Tributarie*  of  AtoMtnia, 
The  AV'trt  Nyanza,  Brpiorntion*  of  the  Nile  Soure**, 
Cast  Up  by  the  Sea,  and  Ismailia. 

BAEEB,  WILLIAM  MUMFOBD  (1825-1888). 
American  novelist;  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
chief  works  are  Inaidesi  a  Chronicle  of  Secession  (by 
George  F.  Harrington,  Us  pseudonym) ;  Carter  Quarter- 
man,  BU  Mafeety  Myself,  The  Virginian*  in  Texa*. 

BALLANTIHE,  JAMES  (1808-1877).  A  Scottish 
poet.  His  best  known  songs  and  bn^ads  in  Scottish 
dialect  are  included  In  his  volumes,  The  aaberhaate* 
iWaOet  and  Tka  MitUr  of  DsanAmvA.. 
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BALZAC,  ROHOBE  DE  (1799-1850).  A  celebrated 
Frencb  Dovelist.  He  classes  h.is  works  under  the  title 
of  La  Comidie  Bumaine,  which,  while  unflniahed, 
^oups  in  tiifi  Mverftl  novels  over  tvro  thousand  charac- 
ters. His  writings  are  published  in  24  volumes  of  fiction 
tieparatelf ;  the  Human  Comedy,  4  7  volumt^s ;  DroU 
Storiet,  3  volnmes;  Drama,  2  volumes;  Gorrespondence, 
2  Tolamea;  LcUera  lo  Umdam*  Uaiuka,  1  Toliima; 
ymtA/uI  Worha,  10  volume*. 

BALZAO.  JEAH  OUBS  DE  (1594-1654).  Trench 
knthor.  By  tbs  compositioD  and  polished  rtyle  of  Us 
Lettert  he  purified  French  prose  from  the  pedantries 
of  the  previous  century. 

BAKA  (seventh  century  A.  !>.).  Sanskrit  author. 
The  two  noveU,  AdtentMret  of  Hartha  and  Kadambari 
are  his  sreatest  works. 

BAHOBOFT,  QEOBGE  (lBOO-1891).  An  Americut 
bialorian;  bom  at  Worcester,  Haas.  The  first  volume 
of  faia  great  work.  The  HiHttry  of  U«  Unitfd  £(at«a, 
appeared  in  1884.  The  work  was  thorooKfaly  rerised 
by  him  and  brought  down  to  1789. 

BAHOS,  JOHN  KENDBIOE  (1862-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican humorist;  born  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  wrote  Cogta 
and  Repartee,  BouM§-baat  on  the  Styx,  The  EnchaiUed 
Typewnter,  Obmirian  Night*,  and  Botmitu  of  Atrt 

aui. 

BAinU,  JOHN  (1798-1342).  An  Irish  novelist. 
In  1825,  with  his  elder  brother,  Michael  (1796-1874), 
he  brought  out  the  O'llara  Tales.  He  also  wrote 
Croppy,  The  Last  Baron  of  Crana,  and  Father  ConneU, 

BAKATTHSEI,  YETQENZ  ABBAUOVKXH  (1800- 
1844).    KuBeian  poet;  author  of  Eda  and  The  Uj/pev- 

BABBAULD,  ASSA  LETITIA  (AIKIH)  (1748- 
1625).  An  English  j^oet  and  essayist.  Of  her  numer- 
ona  writinga  she  ia  heat  known  bv  her  Sveninge  at 
Bome.    Her  Ode  to  Life  is  an  admirable  lyric. 

BABBIEB.  HEMST  AITOUBTE  (1805-1862).  French 
poet  and  Boreliat,  remembered  chiefly  for  hia  ntire% 
Zica  lambee;  alao  wrote  /(  Pianfo  and  Lafore. 

BABBOITB,  JOHN  (1316-1395).  A  Scottish  poet. 
He  has  been  called  "the  father  of  Scottish  poetry." 
His  most  famous  poem  is  The  Brtu,  or  Ths  Bruee, 
of  about  14,000  eiKht-syllabled  lines. 

BABCLAY,  ALEZAMDEB  (about  1475-1552).  A 
British  poet  and  satirist.  His  chief  work  ia  The  Shjip 
of  Folue  (Ship  of  Foola)  of  the  Woride,  flrrt  printed  br 
Pynson  in  1509.  Hia  Egtogee  are  the  firit  edoffuea  to 
appear  in  English. 

BABHAH,  EIOHABD  HABBIS  (1788-1845).  An 
English  clergyman  and  humorous  writer.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Thomas  Ingoldsby"  he  sent  to  BentUy's 
Miscellany  his  B<?ries  of  comic  papers  in  prose  and 
verge,  The  Ingoldaby  Legends.  He  published  two 
novels,  Baldwin  and  My  Cousin  Nickotae, 

BABIKa-OOULD,  SABINE  (1834-  ).  An  English 
author;  born  at  Exeter.  His  studies  in  the  supersti- 
tiona,  folklore,  and  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  of 

S'eat  value,  such  as  The  Book  of  WereKolvee,  Curiov* 
ytha  of  the  Middle  Agee,  Post-mediaeval  Preachers, 
The  SUver  Store,  and  Curioeitiee  of  Olden  Times. 
Among  hia  novels  are  MehiUah  Court  Royal,  Red  Spider, 
The  Qaveroeka,  Richard  Cable,  John  Herring,  and  In 
the  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

BABLOW,  JOEL  (1754.1812).  An  American  poet; 
born  at  Redding,  Conn.  In  1787  he  wrote  his  Vision 
of  Columbus,  which  brought  him  fame;  he  later  ex- 
panded it  into  the  Columbiad.  He  is  more  to  be  re> 
membcrrd  ns  a  patriot  than  as  a  poet,  though  his 
Hasty  Pudding  is  still  readable. 

BABNABD,  LADT  ANNE  (ZiINDBAT)  (1750-1825). 
A  Scottish  poetess,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  Lind- 
say, Earl  of  Balcarres.  She  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  Auld  Rohin  Gray,  written  about  1771.  Her 
Letters  were  published  in  1901. 

BABNEB,  WILLIAM  (ieni-inH6).  An  Enelish 
poet.  His  poems  are  written  in  Dorsetshire  dialect: 
Poems  of  Rural  Lift  (1844).  Homely  Bhymea  (1859), 
and  Poems  of  Rural  Life  (1893). 

BABHTIELD,  BICHABD  (1574-1627).  English 
poet.  His  works  include  The  Encomium  of  Lady 
P^runia  or  the  Praise  of  Money.  The  Affectionate 
Shepherd,  and  Cynthia.  There  wan  long  a  confusion  of 
authorship  concerning  the  poems  If  music  and  ewcct 
poetry  agree  and  A»  it  fell  upon  a  day.  which  were 
attributed  to  Shakespeare;  also  Live  with  me  and  he 
my  love,  with  which  Marlowe  was  credited;  but  there 
ia  now  no  doubt  that  they  are  Barnfleld's. 

BABB,  AISELIA  EDITH  (1831-  ).  An  Anglo- 
American  noreUM ;  bom  »t  IJlverston,  England.  Among 
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her  thirty  novels  are  Jan  Tedder'e  Wife,  A  Dantghtar 
of  Fife,  A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,  friend  OUvta, 
Trinity  BeUa.  The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,  JA«  Lion'm 
Whelp,  and  Squire  of  Sandal-tide. 

BABB,  BOBBBT  (1860-  ).  An  English  Bovd* 
ist.  Among  hia  worka  are  6'ountew  Telda,  The  Un- 
changing East,  The  Victors,  and  Over  the  Border. 

BABBIE,  JAMES  MATTHEW  (1860-  ).  A 
Scottish  novelist;  author  of  iuld  Licht  Idytts.  When  a 
Man's  Single,  A  Window  in  Thrums,  My  Lady  Nicotine, 
The  Little  Minister,  Sentimental  Tommy,  Tommy  and 
Orizel,  Margaret  OgUvy,  and  The  LittU  White  Bird. 

BABB08,  JOAO  DB  (1496-1570).  Fortngoeae  hia- 
torian,  author  of  the  first  three  volnmes  of  tbe  TalnaUe 
Decadae,  a  history  of  Portuguese  India. 

BABTI.ETT,  JOHN  BUSSELL  (1805-1886).  An 
American  author  and  bibliographer;  born  at  Providence, 
B.  I.;  wrote  Progress  of  Ethnology,  and  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms. 

BABTON,  BERNARD  (1784-1649).  Known  aa  "the 
Quaker  poet";  born  in  Carlisle,  England;  wrote  Xelrieal 
Egunons,  Poems  by  an  Amateur,  and  Poenu.  Theaa 
brought  the  friendahip  of  Soathey  and  I^amh  Hia 
later  worka  inchida  NapoUan  ana  Other  Poem,  and 
Household  Tersee. 

BASUKZBT8EFF,  MABIE  (1860-1864).  Bussian 
artist  and  diarist.  Though  young,  her  paintings  ahowed 
great  promise,  but  her  fame  was  secured  by  her  Journal 
de  Marie  Bashkiriaeg,  a  diary  begun  when  13  and  con- 
tinued till  her  death. 

BATES,  ABLO  (1850-  ).  An  American  anthor; 
born  in  East  Machias,  Maine.  His  chief  novela  are 
The  Pagans,  The  Puritans,  and  Love  in  a  Howl. 
Among  his  poetical  works  are  Berries  of  the  Brier, 
Sonnets  in  Shadow,  Told  in  the  Bate,  The  Torehbearere. 

BATLE.  PIEBBE  (1647-1706).  Born  at  Carla, 
France;  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  famona 
DtcfionTtotr^  Historique  et  Critique. 

BAYLT,  ASA  ELLEN.    See  Lyall,  Edna. 

BASAIT.  EMTTiTA  FABDO  (1851-  ).  Spanish 
critic  and  novelist,  a  leader  of  the  naturalistic  school. 
Her  strongest  novels  are  La  madre  naturalexa  and 
Los  patos  de  VUoa. 

BEAUMABOHAIB,    FIEBBE   ATIOUSTIM  OABOIT 

DE  (1732-1799).  The  most  important  French  drama- 
tist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  two  sucressfal  playa 
are  Le  Barhier  de  SMUe  and  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro. 

BBAUMOHT,  FBANCIS  (1584-1616).  An  English 
poet  and  dramatist  whose  name  and  works  are  insepa- 
rably associated  with  FLETOHEB,  JOHN  (1579  1626). 
They  wrote  fifty-four  playa,  among  the  beet  of  which 
are  PAiloater,  Maid's  Tragedy,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

BEOKFOBD,  WILLIAM  (1759-1844).  An  English 
author.  At  17  he  wrote  Biographical  Memoira  of  Ex- 
traordinary Paintere,  a  satire  on  biographical  writing. 
His  home  in  Fortogal  was  tbe  "paradise"  of  Byron's 
Childa  Harold. 

BBOQUEB,  OUSTATO  ADOLFO  (I836-1ST0).  Span- 
ish author  of  poems  and  prose  legends.  Of  ths  latter, 
the  best  known  ia  LeyeT\daa  espaHolaa. 

BEDDOES,  THOMAS  LOVELL  (1808-1849).  An 
English  dramatist.  Among  hia  works  are  Impronaatore, 
The  Bride's  Tragedy,  Death's  Jest  Book. 

BEDE,  BEDA,  or  B.£DA.  styled  THE  VBNEB- 
ABLE  (about  673-735).  The  greatest  name  in  tbe 
literature  of  Saxon  England;  one  of  (he  most  distin- 
guished scholars  of  his  age.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

BEBBS,  ETHELIHDA  (BLIOT)  (1827-1879).  An 
American  poetess  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  BTHBL 
LTNN,  She  was  a  descendant  of  John  ESlot,  the  Apot- 
tie  to  the  Indians.    Best  known  for  her  war  lyrlCt 

All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac. 

BELLMAK  HABL  MIKAEL  (1740-1795).  Swedish 

Kic  poet  and  improvisator,  the  most  original  figure  in 
edish   literature.    His    most   important   works  are 
found   in  Fredmans  Epietlar  and  Fredmana  Singer, 

coUectiona  of  verse. 

BELLO,  AND  EES  (1781-1865).  Spanish-Ameriean 
writer;  born  at  Caracas.  Among  hia  many  important 
worka  are  Prineipioe  de  dereehc  intemaiAonal  and 
Castellana,  dedieado  al  ueo  de  toe  Amerieanoa, 

BELOT.  ADOLPHE  (1829-1890).  A  French  nord- 
1st  and  dramatist;  bom  in  Onadahipe.  HIi  best- 
known  novels  are  Le  drome  de  la  Rue  da  ht  Pair, 
JTodemofntlc  Oiraud,  Lo  fetnwu  de  feu.  Hfa  best  re- 
membered drama  is  Parrteide;  and  his  best  eootedr. 
Sapha,  written  in  collaboratton  witii  Daadet. 
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BBLBOKI,  OIOVAHia  BATTX8TA  (1778-1838). 
An  ItJkUw  cCTptologist.  H«  made  the  flrtt  thorooch 
exMninktion  of  tba  gnat  Pframfd  (1818).  He  pub- 
liilied  Nurrative  of  the  Oprralioin  and  Recent  Dit- 
CO  verier  within  the  Pyramids,  Templet,  Tombt,  and 
BxcavMonM  in  Egypt  and  Ntibia. 

BBHBO,  PIETBO  (1470-1547).  One  of  the  most 
Gclebrftted  Itftlisn  MhoUra  of  the  rixteenlh  century. 
His  collected  works  were  pabliriied  in  four  Tolumei  in 
1729. 

BBHJAKXH.   PABK    (1809-1864).     An  Amerieu 

Kit;  born  at  Demeru-s,  British  Onlsna.  Si»  beet- 
own  poem  is  The  Old  Sexton. 

BEBANaBS  (bavron-xhan.  PIBBBE  JEAH  DB 
(1780-1857).  A  celebrated  French  soDg-writer.  His 
Soi  d'Yvetot  was  s  gentle  sstire  of  Napoleon  and 
nude  the  poet  popular. 

BBBOBBAO  (benk  rak'),  SAVXHXSH  OTBAHO  DB 
(IfllS'iesS).  A  French  author.  His  most  famous 
book  is  iI»to<r«  eomifue  det  AaU  et  mptrtt  d«  Ja 
Iiune,  followed  bj  a  similar  work  on  tba  sua. 

BBBHI,  FBAHOBaCO  <149S-1585).  An  Italian  sa- 
tiric poet.  His  chief  poems  are  JMaw  bsriescAs  and 
Orlando  Innamorato. 

BEBAHT,  SIB  WAIiTEB  (ISSe-lQCl}.  EsKliBh 
man  of  letters;  wrote  a  number  of  novels  jointly  with 
James  Rice,  and  la  the  author  of  AU  Sort*  and  Condi' 
Hone  of  Men,  Heady  Honey  JTorMoy,  TAe  Oilv  af 
Btfugt,  and  The  Orange  OirL 

BETHUNE,  OEOBOB  WASHIiraTON,  D.D.  (IBOS- 
1862).  An  American  writer;  born  in  New  York; 
author  of  Lay*  of  Love  and  Faith,  Jletnoira  of  Joanna 
Beihxme,  his  mother. 

BETIA  XABIE-HBHBX  (STEKSHAL)  (1783- 
1842).  French  noTetist,  art  and  literal?  critic.  His 
irorks  inchide  notes  of  trarel,  easaxi^  and  nords  whidi 
are  studies  of  social  trpea. 

BHABTBTHABT.  A  Sandrrlt  writer  of  aphonstio 
Terse,  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  flrit  century. 

BHAVABHtlTI.  (Flonrighpd  seventh  century).  A 
famoni  Sanskrit  dramatist.  Throe  drsmaa,  the  first, 
the  ilatatimadhava,  called  the  Indian  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  won  him  fame  which  he  shares  only  with 
Sndraka,  KaUdasa  and  Harsha. 

BIBL8KI  (c.  14S5-1575).  Polish  historian  who. 
with  his  son  Joachim  wrote  the  first  history  ever  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Polish  language. 

BIGBLOW,  POULTHEY  (1865-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican journalist;  wrote  Some  KeeoOectime  af  A.  P. 
Berrj/er,  Uolinoe  the  Quietiat,  WiHiam  CvJUn  Bryant, 
Lift  of  Samvel  /.  Tilden. 

Binra,  AOTTA  (c.  1494-1578).  Dutch  poet,  known 
as  the  Sappho  of  Brabant. 

BILDEBDXJK,  WTLLEM  (17661SSI).  A  Dutch 
poet  and  philosopher.    [See  Dutch  Lit.], 

BXOB  or  SKTBNA  (flourished  about  280  B.  0.).  A 
bncolie  and  idyllic  poet.  He  lired  in  the  Oreek  eohtny 
at  Sicily.    We  have  seTcnteen  of  his  short  poems  and 

his  longer  Lament  for  Adonie,  which  was  a  model  for 
Bbelley  ■  A  donate. 

BIBBELL,  AtrOTTSTIKE  (1850-  >.  An  English 
flOasTiU  and  critic.  His  Obiter  Dicta  (1884),  gave  him 
a  place  amonft  English  essayists.  The  second  series 
appeared  in  1887;  wrote  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronti, 
Men,  ITaiiMn,  and  Boekt. 

BJOBSnOB  (fte-yent'eon).  BJOBHSTJBBNE  (1883- 
1010).  A  Norwegian  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist. 
Ame  and  A  Bappy  Boy  established  his  reputation  as 
a  novelist.  His  early  dramas  are  mainly  based  on 
native  sagas,  except  Mary  Stuart  tn  Scotland  and  The 
Vewly  Wedded  Pair.  His  later  dramas  include  Thm 
Editor,  A  Bankruptcy.  The  King,  Leonardo,  The  New 
Byetem,  A  Glove,  Beyond  Our  Strength,  and  Geography 
and  Love.    [See  Scand.  Lit.]. 

BLAOK,  WILLZAU  (1841-1898).  English  novelist. 
Among  his  thirty-four  novels  are  A  Daughter  of  Beth, 
Strange  Adventuree  of  a  Pha'eton.  A  Prineeeo  of 
Thule,  MaeUod  of  Dare,  /udilA  Shakeepeare,  and  To- 
lands. 

BLAOKIE,  JOHir  8TUA5T  (1809-1895).  A  Scot- 
tish author;  professor  of  Greek  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity (1852-1882).  Among  his  works  are  A  Ditcoureo 
on  Beauty,  Songe  and  Legende  of  Ancient  Oreeee,  and 
aelfCidturt. 

BUOKKOBB,  XIOKABD  DODDBIDOB  (1826- 
1900).  An  Engliah  norelist.  Among  hia  novus  ara 
Olarm  Ymfkn,  Loma  Doons,  The  Medd  */  Sker,  AUea 


Lorraine,  Erema,  OAristoiMit,  Springhaven,  Parli/enm, 
and  Jfary  Anerley. 

BIiAKB.  WILUAK  (1757-1827).  An  English  poet; 
in  1789,  published  Songe  of  Innoeenr-e;  in  1704, 
Songe  of  Experience,  showing  two  opposite  stotes  of  the 
human  soul.  They  contslned  about  60  fine  engravings, 
his  own  work,  remarkable  in  thrir  peculiar  originality. 
He  has  been  called  "the  ainrie  EngUihman  of  supreme 
and  simple  poetic  genius  of  his  time."  His  Poetical 
Warhe  were  collected  and  edited  by  W.  W.  Rossetti. 

BLB8SIKOTOK,   HABOUEBITB,   0017NTE88  OF 

(1789-1849).  An  English  author  and  leader  of  society. 
Her  most  valuable  work  is  Convereationt  v)ith  Lord 
Byron,  which  placed  him  in  a  more  favorable  light. 

BLOOHTZBIJ),  BOBEBX  (1766-1823).  An  English 
pastoral  poet.  In  a  comfortless  garret  he  wroto  his 
Farmer's  Bog,  which  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. This  was  followed  by  Sural  TaU*  and  Wild 
ttowere. 

BLOUBT    (Moo-wO.   FAQI^   or  ICAX  O'BBLL 

(1848-1908).  A  French  author.  After  the  publication 
of  John  BvU  and  Hie  Island,  he  made  several  lecturing 
tours  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote  also  John  BuU'e 
Daughters,  Friend  Uaedonold,  Jonathan  and  Hie  Con- 
tinent, and  A  Frenchman  in  America. 

BLUirr.  WXLFBXD  SCAWEN  (1840-  ).  An 
English  poet;  wrote  Love  Sonnete  of  Proteus,  con- 
taining a  fine  sonnet  on  Gibraltar;  Ettker,  Gntetda, 
Oiotrain*  of  Xovth,  and  many  othar  poems. 

BOCOAOOra  (bok-kahUeho).  QXOVAmn  (1818- 
1875).  Celebrated  Italian  novelist,  author  of  the  De- 
cameron. He  was  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  establish  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
in  Italy.    [See  ItaL  Lit.]. 

BODIN,  JBAK  (1530-1596).  A  French  political 
writer.  His  greatest  work  ia  Lee  Six  Livret  de  la 
BipuhUque. 

BODICBB.  JOKAMH  JAKOB  (1698-1788).  A  Gei^ 
man-Swiss  poet  and  critic;  translated  Hilton's  Parodfee 
Zioet  Into  German  and  did  much  to  oronsa  an  interest 

in  English  literature. 

BODTCHEB,  I.T7DVIG  (1793-1874).  A  Danish  lyrist. 

[See  Scandinavian  Literature). 

BOEOE    (bote)   or  B0ETHIU8,  RBOTOB  (1489- 

1636).  A  Scottish  historian;  born  in  Dundee.  His 
fame  rests  on  hia  History  of  Scotland. 

BOE'THIUS,  ANIOUB  MANLIU8  T0BQTTATO8 
SETEBINUa  (480-524).  A  Roman  statesman  and 
philosopher,  called  "the  last  of  the  classic  writers." 
During  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  famous  De  Consola- 
tione  Fhilotophiae  in  five  books.  He  held  high  rank 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Aristotelian  metaphysics  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

BOOAEBS.  ADBIAAH  (1795-1870).  A  Dutch  poet. 
Two  of  his  posthumous  works,  PhUoUtgical  Papere  and 
a  Lexicon  of  Bilderdifke  Poetical  IForles  were  published 
in  1872  and  1878. 

BOODANOTITOH,  IPPOLTT  FEODOBOVITOH 
(1744-1808).  A  Russian  poet.  The  publication  of 
the  poem  Dushenka  brought  him  fame,  and  the  favor 
of  the  court. 

BOIABDO,  MATTEO  KABIA,  OOUNT  OF  80ANDX- 
ANO  (about  1434-1494).  Anitalian  poet;  wrote  Or- 
lando Innamorato,  an  epic,  which  he  left  unfinished, 
and  which  suggested  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso. 

BOILEAn-DESPBEATTX  NI0H0IJL8  (1686-1711). 
The  most  famous  French  critic  of  the  Age  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  called  the  "legislator  of  Parnassus" ;  wrote 
Adieus  of  a  Poet  to  the  City  of  Paris  in  1660  and 
followed  It  with  twelve  other  satires  before  1666.  His 
two  masterpieces  are  Art  poitique,  and  Le  Lutrin. 

BOUNOBBOEE,  yiSOOUlIT  HBNBY  ST.  JOHN 
(1678-17&1).  An  English  author,  orator,  and  states- 
man; friend  of  Swift,  Pope,  and  others;  wrote  Dieter- 
talton  on  Partite.  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Hietorg. 

BOBJEB80K,  JOHAK  (1790-1866).  Swedish  lyric 
poet  and  dramatist.  Wrote  Erik  XIV.,  Blommor  oeh 
Tarar  vid  en  Dotlere  Oraf. 

BOBBOW,  GEORGE  HE  NET  (1808-1881).  An 
English  anthor;  wrote  JiomanHe  Balladt,  The  Zincali. 
his  most  important  work  on  the  gypsies  in  Spain;  The 
Bibtt  in  <8pafn,  Larenpro,  Honiany  Bge,  and  W3d 
Walee. 

BOSOAK-AUCOOAVEB,  JUAN  (about  1493  about 
1542).  A  Spanish  poet,  tutor  of  the  duke  of  Alva; 
experimented  with  sonnets,  blank  verse,  and  the  octave 
stanxa,  in  Imitation  of  Italian  meumres,  and  thus 
founded  a  now  sdiool  of  Spanish  ~  -  ''^ 
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BOSWBUh  JAMES  (1740-1795).  A  Scotcli  biogra- 
pher; the  loa  ot  Lard  Auchinleck;  bom  in  Edinburgh. 
In  1791  appeared  hia  Li/e  0/  /oAmor.  UacauUr 
atyled  Boswell  "the  flrit  of  bio^aphers."  Hia  other 
worka  include  Account  0/  Cornea  and  /imnui  of  a 
lour  to  th*  Btbridt: 

BOUOICAUIA.  DXOH  <1823-1B90).  A  dramatio 
writer;  bom  in  Dnblin;  aatbor  of  popular  Iriab  plsy^ 
aa  The  ColUen  Bawn  and  Tfu  Shaugkraun.  Amons 
his  later  worka  ar«  The  Slnelt  of  London.  Fining 
Seud.  and  A/lar  Dark.  He  collaborated  with  Cbarlea 
Keode  on  Foul  Flay, 

BOTTBOET,  FA17I<  (1852-  ).  A  notable  Freneb 
eaaayist  and  noveliet.  Hie  father  was  Ru&cian  and  bia 
mother,  EngliBh.  His  manj  norola  include;  L»  dUeiple, 
I>rama  dt  fiUt,  and  tfouveav-e  paateU. 

BOUBZHOT.  8XB  JOHN  aEOBOB  (1887-1902).  A 
Canadian  hiatorlan ;  bom  in  Bydney,  Nova  Scotia ; 
wrota  ParHamndm  Proeedurt  and,  Prteiiet.  UanuoL 
of  CoMtttutionol  fiutory,  Pariiamentary  Oovernntnt  of 
ranods,  BoK  Canada  ia  Oovtmed,  Capa  Breton  and  ita 
MtmoriaU  of  tht  French  Siffimt,  Canada  Vndtr  BritUk 
Rtde,  InteUeetvai  Development  of  the  Canadian  People, 
and  Canada'*  Intellectual  Strength  and  Weaknea*. 

BOWI£S,  C  ABO  LINE  AHHE  (1787-1854).  An 
English  poeteHB,  wife  of  Robert  Sonthpy;  wrote  Chap- 
lert  on  Churehifarde,  The  Young  Qray  Head,  and  other 
Mema.  She  waa  much  prnist'd  hj  Christopher  North, 
Coleridge,  Ehroletwr  Hoir,  and  others. 

BOWISS,  SAKOEL  (1826-1878).  Ad  Amencan 
joumaliat;  editor,  tor  more  than  Ihirt/  years,  of 
Springflcld  (Haaa.)  BepMican,  founded  bjr  hia  father. 
He  wrote  Our  JVeto  ir^af  and  The  Switieriand  of 
America. 

BOWI.es,  WnUAM  LISLE  (1762-1R50).  An 
Engliah  poet.  His  sonnets,  by  their  "linlciui;,"  as 
Profpsaor  Salntsbury  has  it,  "of  nature's  aspect  to 
human  feeling,"  were  much  admired  by  Coleridge. 

BOTD,  ANSBEW  BXHITEDY  HUTCHZHSON  (1825- 
1899).  A  Scottish  author  and  dirine;  (ained  gmt 
popularity  a*  A.  K.  H.  B.,  the  writer  of  JIeoreatio»«  of 
a  Counlrv  Parton,  and  other  worka. 

BDTESEH,  HJALICAB  HTOBTB  (1848-1895).  An 
Norwegian  novelist ;  bora  at  PrederikEvKm,  Norway. 
His  works  include  Ounnor,  Talee  from  Two  Bemie- 
pkeree,  Faleonberg,  Uka  on  the  Eilltop,  nnd  A  Daughter 
of  the  ShiUtHnet.  Hia  critical  esfaya  include  Goethe 
and  SehUler,  LUerarji  and  SotM  SUhouetteM,  Btuayt  on 
^camjinavion  Librotura.  Hia  poema  are  Idi/9'  of 
Soneay. 

BBAPDON.  HABT  ELIZABETH  (KBS.  JDHH 
MAXWBUi)  (1837-  }.  A  popular  novelist:  born 
in  London;  anthoreaa  of  Lady  Audley'e  Secret,  Aurora 
Ftayd,  and  some  50  other  novels. 

BBASSTBEBT,  ANNE  (about  1612-1672).  An 
American  poet;  bom  in  Eufclnnd;  a  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Dudley;  married  the  future  Governor 
Bradstreet  (1630),  and  became  a  voluminous  writer. 

BBADT,  CYBXrS  TOWNSEND  (1861-  ).  An 
American  author ;  bom  in  Allegheny,  Pa.  His  best 
work  ia  BecoUectiont  of  a  Slietionari/  in  the  Qreat 
Vm(,  and  aereral  worka  of  fletion,  including  For  Lova 
of  Country  and  IToticn  with  the  Shipe. 

BBANDBS,  OEOBO  MOBBXS  COHEH  (1842-  ). 
A  renowned  Danish  critic.  Hia  many  works  include 
Daneke  Diglere,  Menneaker  og  Terrkrr  i  n^ere 
Evropceieke  Literature,  and  a  valuable  work  on  William 
Shakeape  are. 

BKANTOME,  PIEBBE  DE  BOUBOBILLBS,  BBI- 
OKET7B  DE  (n540-1614).  French  chronickr,  whoaa 
if«moira  are  valuable  for  their  portrayal  of  tiie  mannerB 
and  personages  of  the  period. 

BBEDEBOO,  QEBBBAND  ABBIAENSB  (1585- 
1618).  Dutch  comic  dramatist.  His  works  include  tlio 
farce  Kluchten,  the  comedies  Moortft  and  Spaanarhe 
Brabander  JeroUmo,  and  a  vohime  of  poems,  Oroot  Lied- 
boeeh. 

BBEKEE,  FBEDBIKA  (1801-1865).  A  Swedish 
novelist;  bom  near  Abo,  Finland.  She  wrote  Sketehet 
.of  Every  Day  Life.  The  B.  Family,  Bomea  in  the 
Neto  World,  The  Neighbore,  The  Four  tiistere,  etc. 

BBOCKES,  BABTHOLD  HEINKICH  (II^An  1747). 
German  poet;  his  chief  work  is  Irdixrhee  Verniigtn  m 
Qott. 

BBODZIH8EI.  KAZHCIEBZ  (17()1-1835).  PnliHh 
poet.    "The  idyll  Wienlaw  is  his  mot>t  important  work. 

BBONTB,  ANNE  (lR20.in49).  »>ster  of  Ohnrlotlo 
Bronte;  author  of  Agnee  Qrey  and  Tenant  of  WildfeU 
nalL    [See  Eng.  Lit.). 
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BBONTB,  OHABLOTTE  (]ai61855>.  An  Eogliafa 
author ;  bora  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire ;  removEd  with  ber 
father,  at  the  age  of  four,  to  Uaworth,  a  moorland 

Sarish  in  the  aame  county,  where  she  lived  most  of  htr 
aya;  spent  two  years  at  Bmasela  as  a  student;  on  her 
return,  in  conjunction  with  her  sisters,  prepared  and 
published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  pseudonyms 
respectively  of  "Currer  Bell."  "Ellis  Bell,"  and  "Acton 
Bell,"  which  proved  a  failure.  Nothing  daunted,  she 
act  to  novel  writing  and  her  success  was  instant;  first 
Jane  Eyre,  then  Shirley,  and  then  FiUette,  appeared, 
and  her  fame  was  ettablished.  In  1854  she  marri(.d 
ker  tather'i  curate,  Mr.  NieholU.    [Sea  Bng-  LiLJ- 

BBOHTB,  EMILT  (1818-1848).  Slater  of  Cbarlotte; 
author  of  a  novel,  Wuthering  Beighla.  Her  poetry  was 
highly  praised  by  Matthew  Arnold.    [See  £11^.  Lit.]. 

BBOOKE,  STOFFOBD  AUaiTSTUS  (1832-  ). 
An  English  author;  wrote  Life  and  Letlera  of  Frederick 
ir.  Roberiaon,  Theology  in  the  Engliah  Poete,  A  Pritner 
of  Engliah  Literature,  Sermona,  Poeina,  Study  of 
Tennyson,  £nffIi«A  Literature  to  fas  Xormait  Cmf«iajf. 

BBOUGHAX,  -OEXBX  PBTBB.  LOBD  BBOITfiSAlE 
AND  VADZ  (1778-1868).  A  British  statesman,  orator, 
and  author.  In  1802  he  hdped  to  found  the  EdinborglL 
Jlerf^.  The  article  on  Byron's  Boura  of  IdUneaa  pro- 
voked the  poet  to  write  hia  Engliah  Barda  and  Scotch 
Reviewera.    He  left  a  memoir,  Life  and  Tunes. 

BBOUOHTON,  JOHN  OAK  HOBHOUSE,  BABON 

(1786-1869).  An  English  statesman  and  writer.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Byron,  and  published  in  1813  hia 
Journey  Through  AUtania  with  Lord  Byron, 

BBOTTGHTON,  BHODA  (1840-  ).  A  popular 
Engliah  novelist.  Among  her  worka  are  Cometh  Tp 
tu  a  FloKer,  Not  Wiaely  but  too  Well,  Red  aa  a  Bote 
ia  She,  Nancy,  Belinda,  Doctor  Cupid,  Alaal 

BBOWN,  CHABLES  BBOCKDEN  (1771-1810).  An 
American  Dnvelist  and  editor;  bora  in  Philadelphia.  His 
first  novel,  irieJand,  or  the  Tranaformation,  came  out  in 
1798,  followed  by  Arthur  Uervyn,  Ormond,  Edgar 
Buntley,  and  Clara  Howard.  He  was  the  first  really 
profeEsional  American  man  of  letters. 

BBOWH.  JOHN  (1810-1882).  A  Scotch  pbyaldan 
and  author;  wrota  the  widaly  read  Bab  and  Bia 

Frienda. 

BBOWNE,  CHABLES  TABBAB,  or  "ABTEHUS 
WABD"  (1884-1867),  An  American  humorist;  bora 
at  Waterford,  Ue.  He  delivered  his  first  humorous 
lecture.  The  Babea  in  the  Wood,  in  Brooklyn,  and  it 
was  so  anccesBfuI  that  he  abandoned  jouraalism  for 
the  lecture  platform.  He  publiahed  Arlemita  Ward, 
Bit  Book;  Artemua  Ward,  Bia  Travels  and  Artemua 
Ward  in  London. 

BBOWNE.  FBAHCIS  11^062  <1843-  ).  An 
American  editor,  poet,  and  critie;  born  at  South  Hali- 
fax. Vt.  He  wrote  Everyday  Life  of  AbrmKam  Uneoln, 
and  rolunteer  Groin. 

BBOWNE,  SZB  THOMAS  (1605-1682).  An  Enc- 
lisb  philosopher  and  writer  He  began  life  aa  a 
medical  practitioner.  His  best  works  are  the  famouii 
Religio  Medici  and  the  Bydriotapkia  or  Um-BurUd. 

BROWNBLL,  WILLIAM  OBABT  (1851-  ). 
American  writer;  author  of  FroHeh  TraUt,  French 
Art,  Victorian  Prote  Jfaster*. 

BBOWNINCI,  ELIZABETH  BABBBTT  (1806-1861). 
A  distinguished  English  poetess,  regsrded  by  some  as 
the  greatest  which  England  has  eves  produced;  wrote 
Sonnett  from  Ike  Portugueae,  Aurora  Leigh,  The  Sera- 
phim and  Other  Poomt.  In  1846  aha  waa  married  to 
Robert  Browning. 

BBOWNINO,  BOBBBV  (1812-188S).  One  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Victorian  poets;  bora  la  Oamberwell, 
England.  At  the  age  ot  twenty  be  traveled  on  the 
continent  and  resided  for  aome  time  In  Italy.  In  1848 
he  married  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and  settled  with  her  fn 
Florence,  where  they  remained  for  nearly  fifteen  yeara. 
Recognition  of  his  literary  fame,  which  came  alowly, 
■wan  made  in  1867,  when  he  waa  elected  an  honorary 
fellow  of  Balliol,  and  an  M.A.  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
Ypiiiee  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abb^  betwaul 
Cowley  and  Chaucer.     [See  Eng.  Lit.] 

BBUNETIEBE,  TS&DJSAXD  (1849-  ).  The 
greatcRt  systenintic  critic  of  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture. His  greatest  work  ia  his  Ifattuel  do  I'kiatoiro  da 
la  lilt^rature  franceiae. 

BBTANT,  WILLIAM  OULLBH  (1794-Xe78).  Amer- 
ican poet  and  Journalist ;  bom  in  Hasiachuaetti :  en- 
tered WiltiBms  College,  read  law.  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1H15:  published  TAonotopsts  in  1817;  becanu  editor  of 
.the  New  York  Evening  Poet  ia  1888. 
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BBTOB,  JAKSa.  (8m  Dlctionsr?  of  Oorenunent). 
He  wrote  Th»  American  Commonweallh,  which  fivet 
probably  the  best  account  erer  written  of  the  national 
Inatitntiona  in  relation  to  the  history,  tbo  habits,  and 
the  character  of  the  American  people. 

BVOHAKUr,  BOBEBT  WZLIUM  (1841-1901).  An 
Engliili  poeti  dramatist,  and  novelist;  wrote  U»dfr- 
lone«,  London  Poenu.  He  wrote  «  namber  of  nvnlM, 
M  Bed  end  the  Man  and  The  Wanderittg  Jev. 

VUCKLE,  BEHBT  THOUAA  (1821-1862).  An  Eng- 
lish historian.  Ibe  Bietori/  of  Civilitation,  the  first 
Tolame  of  which  appeared  in  1657,  made  Buckle  famous, 
lie  left  his  work  unflniBhed. 

BUIiFIHOH.  TE0HA8  <1T96-1867).  An  American 
nthor:  bom  at  Boiton,  Mass.  His  Agt  of  FalU  is  a 
perennial  favorite  and  was  revised  (1881)  by  Edward 
lEverett  Hals.  Bnlflnch  also  published  Htbrtw  Lurieal 
Hietory,  Tk*  Afft  of  OJUMtry,  ftod  Oregon  ana  the 
Eldorado.   

BUIXEUY.  PBTZB  (1583-16fi9).  American  cler- 
nraan.  His  Ooepel  CavananI  repiwnts  the  "intel- 
MMtnal  TobnstnesB  of  New  Ensland  in  the  first  age." 

BULWEB-LTTTON;  BDWABD  QBOBaE  SABLE, 
liOBD  LTTTON   (1803-1873).     An  English  novelist. 

[ilaywricht,  and  po^t.  Altogether  his  works  exceed  60 
n  number,  and  fill  110  volumes.    He  wrote  several 

Says  which  have  long  kept  the  stage:  The  Lady  of 
tone,  Bieketiev,  and  Money.  His  firtt  successful 
novel  was  Petham  (1828),  It  was  followed  by  Erntet 
Maitravere,  Alice,  Night  and  Morning,  The  Caxtone,  My 
Novel,  Keneltn  ChiUingly,  Paul  Clifford,  Eu§ene  Aram, 
Deverevx,  Laet  Da^ie  of  Pompeii,  Biemi,  and  Leila. 

BUHBEB,  HBNBT  OUTI^B  (1855-1896).  An 
Anwiean  hnnorist  and  novelist:  bom  in  Oswego,  K.  ¥. 
He  wrote  Zadok  Pine,  Short  Sixee.  Uort  Short  Sixes, 
Love  in  Old  Cloathee,  Jereey  Street  and  Jereey  Lane, 
and  The  Midge.  Hia  poems  are  collected  in  Aire  from 
Aready. 

BUNTAV,  JOHN  (1628-1688).  English  author;  the 
son  of  a  tinker.  He  followed  that  vocation  and  led  for 
many  years  a  wandering  life;  served  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army;  Joined  the  Nonconformists  in  1653,  and 
In  1656  became  a  minister.  He  wrote  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr,  Badman  and  Grace  Abounding,  master- 
pieces of  realistic  literature;  was  imprisoned  for  more 
than  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  wrote  his  Pit- 
grim't  Frogreee,  hia  masterpiece. 

BTnU»EB,  OOTTTBZED  AUQITST  (1747-1794).  A 
German  poet;  bom  in  Anhalt.  Hia  best  ballad  ia 
Lenore,  which  was  a  potent  influence  is  the  revival  of 
the  baDad.    BUrger  also  revived  the  sonnet  in  Qerman. 

BUBKB,  EDacnni)  (1729-1797).  Irish  orator. 
Statesman,  and  writer.  He  wrote  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  Eeeay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Europran 
Setttemente  in  America,  On  the  Cauee  of  the  Pretent 
Diecontente,  Ameriean  Taxation,  Coneiliation  u-ilk 
America,  and  Beflectione  on  the  Bevolution  in  France. 

BTTBHETT,  FBAKCE8  ELIZA  HODGSON  (1849- 
).  An  Anglo- American  novelist;  born  in  Uanches- 
tcr,  EnglBnd;  the  wife  of  Stephen  Townsend.  Hi?r 
cUef  work  is  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  She  wrote  also 
That  Laet  o*  Lovrte'e,  Eaworih'e,  A  Fair  Barbarian, 
Through  On*  AdnriniatraUon,  and  Tho  VsMnp  of  a 
Ifarcmonm. 

BUBMS,  EOBBBT  (1759-1796).  Scotland'i  na- 
tional poet;  bora  in  »  day-bnilt  cottage  less  than  two 
miles  aonth  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  The  Coltar'e  Saturday 
Night,  To  Mary  in  Btaven,  Highland  Mary,  Seote  Wha 
Hoe  WV  W<aiaee  Bled,  The  JoUy  Beggar;  Tam  O' 
Shanter,  are  among  bis  best  poems  and  typical  of  his 
style.    [Sea  Eng.  Lit.]. 

BUBBOTTGHB,  JOHN  (1887-  ).  An  American 
essayist  and  nsturaliet.  His  literary  achlevementa  are 
the  outcome  of  his  keen  observation  of  nature  and 
animal  life.  All  his  worka  bear  the  mark  of  bli  da^ 
lightful  originality. 

BUBTON,  BOBBBT  (1577-1640).    An  English  cler- 

r:an;  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which 
vrrote  to  alleviate  his  own  depresEion  of  mind,  a 
book  which  is  a  perfect  moaaic  of  quotations. 

BTryTAHANTE,  OABLOB  IffABXA  DE  (1774-1848). 
A  Mexican  historian;  his  worka  include  Cuadro  kis. 
torteo  da  la  revoUcidn  Mexieana,  published  in  eight 
Tolunea. 

BOTLEB,  SAMUEL  (1612-1680).  An  English  aatir- 
lit,  author  of  Budibrae,  the  hero  of  which  is  Sir  Samuel 
Lnke,  one  of  Botler*a  masters.  It  ia  a  kind  of  metrical 
Don  Quixote  and  ridicules  the  Puritans. 

BUTUB,  WnXTAM  ALLEN  (1828-1902).  An 
American  lawyer  and  satirical  poet,  son  of  Benjamin  V. 


Butler.  He  ia  bert  known  by  his  satire,  Nothing  U 
Wear,  which  was  publiahed  anonymously  in  1867. 

BUTTBBWOBTH,  (1889-1905).  An 

American  author,  poet,  and  juvenile  writer;  tiorn  at 
Warren,  B.  I.;  wrote  Zigzag  Joumtya  (1876-1890), 
A  Knight  of  Liberty,  The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,  The 
Wampum  Belt,  and  In  Old  Nev  England. 

BTLES.  HATHEB  (1706-1788).  An  Amerieas  poet, 
and  distinguished  pulpit  orator.  His  publidied  aermoiu 
were  noteworthy,  but  hia  poema  received  an  nndna 
amount  of  praise  from  his  contemporaries. 

BTBON,  OEOBOE  QOBDON  NOEL,  LOBD  (17B8- 
1624).  English  poet.  In  1816  he  married  Anne  Is- 
abella Hillbanke,  but  aeparated  from  her  and  left  Eng- 
land in  1816.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggle  for  liberty,  be  left  for  Greece  In  18SS, 
and  ^ed  at  Hiaaolonghl  from  the  effecu  of  e^oanrc 
while  preparing  for  am  aiega  of  Lapanto.  [See  Eng. 
Lit]. 

OABALLBBO,  FEBNAH  (1797-1877).  A  Spanish 
novelist  whose  real  name  was  Cecilia  Boh)  von  Faber. 
Her  first  succeis  in  a  literary  line  was  La  Oaviota. 
She  was  the  first  to  publish  a  collection  of  Spanish 
popular  tales. 

CABLE,  OEOBOE  WA8HXN0T0H  (1844-  ) . 
An  American  novelist;  bom  in  New  Orleane,  Iia.  Hia 
afcetchea  of  creole  life  in  Scribner'e  UontUy  proved  so 
successful  that  in  1879  he  turned  hia  entire  attention 
to  literature.  He  has  written  Creole  Daye,  Strange 
True  Stories  of  Louisiana,  The  Cavalier,  Tho 
Oranditeimee,  Madame  i>«tpMne,  Dr.  Sevier,  Bona- 
venture,  and  John  Uareh,  Souihemsr.  His  wmft  la 
original  and  unique,  and  mnch  appredated.  Binoa  1886 
he  has  lived  in  Northampton,  Haas. 

OABDKOir  (Jtod'mon)  (floarlshed  670).  An  Eng- 
lish poet.  The  fragment  of  a  hymn,  or  Paraphra«e, 
written  by  him  and  preaerved  by  Bede,  is  the  oldest 
specimen  of  English  poetry  extanL 

OABflAB,  OATOS  JULIVS.  (Bee  Dletionary  of  Oor- 
emment).  Uost  of  Caesar's  writings  have  been  lost, 
though  we  have  his  invatnaUe  OommenfOries.  This 
waa  first  printed  at  Bwne  in  1440.  He  has  never  been 
surpassed  as  a  hiatorian;  his  style  la  nmple  and  rig- 
orous. The  value  of  his  work*  la  enhannd  hy'tM 
tmthfalnesB  of  the  accounts  of  the  eventa  which  he 
records,  of  many  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness. 

OAZNB,  THOKAS  BENBT  HALL  (1858-  ).  An 
English  novelist  and  dramatist ;  born  in  Runcorn, 
Cheshire,  England.  His  novels,  which  are  striking  in 
their  pictures  of  human  motives  and  passiona,  are  read 
throughout  the  world;  wrote  The  Manxman,  The  Chrte- 
tian.  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  The  Deemeter,  The  Bond- 
man, The  Scapegoat,  and  Tk*  £temal  CUy. 

OALDEBOXr  SB  LA  BABOA  (1600-1681).  The 
great  Spanish  dramatist;  born  at  Madrid;  entered  the 
army  and  served  in  Ita^  and  Flanders,  producing  the 
while  dramas  which  were  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm; took  holy  orders,  and  became  a  canon  of  Toledo. 
There  survive  120  regular  plays  and  80  autoe  or  re- 
ligious plays.  Of  the  former  the  beet  known  are  El 
alcalde  de  Zal4unea.  El  principe  conetante.  La  dama 
duende  (The  Fairy  Lady),  and  £1  mayor  monstriM  los 
telos  (No  Uonster  Like  Jealousy).    [See  Sp.  Lit.]. 

OALDBBON,  SBBATZir  BSTBBABEZ  (1B01-1B67). 
Spanish  writer,  author  of  Eeeenaa  andalusof,  aketches 
of  Andalusian  life;  Bl  softforfo  (poems),  aiad  the  novel, 
Criftianos  y  Jforiscof. 

CALLZKAOHUS  (about  810  240  B.  0.).  A  Greek 
poet  and  grammarian  of  the  Alexandrine  school.  He 
taught  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes,  and  other  leading 
Greek  scholars.  He  left  behind  over  800  books.  The 
most  important  are  The  Tablet*,  in  120  books;  four 
books  of  Cauece;  Berenice's  Lock,  an  elegy,  and  an 
idyUie  poem,  Beeaie. 

0AXJJBTHBRB8  (about  860-828  B.  O.).  A  Greek 
hiatorian;  bora  in  Olynthns,  He  wrote  aevaral  bla- 
torical  works,  of  which  only  fragments  have  avrvlved. 

OALLXBTBATVa  (flourished  875  B.  0.).  The  great- 
est Athenian  orator  of  his  day;  born  at  Aphldnse.  His 
rralion  on  the  cause  of  Oropus  mide  a  great  impression 
on  Demosthenes,  who  heard  it  when  a  boy. 

OALVEBLET,  CHABLE8  STUABT  (1831-1884). 
An  English  writer  cf  humorous  verse,  hymns,  and  v«r« 
de  eoeiHi;  parodied  and  wrote  examination  papers  on 
Piekwiek  Papers;  wrote  Veriee  and  Translatione,  Trant- 
lationa  into  Bnplish  and  Latin  festMcially  felicitona), 
Theoerilus  in  Engtieh  Veres,  and  Fly  Leaves. 

OAKDBH.  WmJAH  (1551-1623).  An  Englishhi*- 
torian  and  antiqaarian;  born  in  Londw  and  knom 
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H  Uie  "British  PansuilM."  HU  funooa  worTc  U 
Britannia,  an  Meoant  of  tha  Britisli  IbIsb  from  the 
•wllut  ftie*,  vritten  In  ekfant  Latin  and  published 
in  16Se.  He  wn>te  '«Uo  AnnaU  of  lA*  B«iim  «/  £Ks«- 
ftelh,  A  Cotleetion  of  Ancient  EnoHth  HMorimt,  Jfanu- 
mtnU  tmd  InMcrtptiont  of  Westwijuttr  Ahbagt  ud  A. 
Narrative  of  the  Otmpovider  Plot, 

OAMOBHS,  I.UIZ  DB  (1524-1580).  The  irekteit 
poet  of  Portnsal;  born  at  Liebon;  studied  ftt  Coimbrk; 
fell  in  love  with  &  tody  of  high  rank  in  Lisbon,  and 
•he  -with  him.  bat  they  were  not  «IIoved  to  marry;  left 
Lisbon,  joined  the  armj,  and  foa^t  afainst  the  Kaon; 
Tolunteered  aeryice  in  India,  arrired  at  Ooa,  and  sot 
into  trouble  with  the  PortncuoH  authorities;  vent  to 
ICacao,  and  consoled  himself  bjr  writing  his  LuMad; 
cominir  home  he  lost  ererythinf  but  his  poem;  died  neg- 
lected and  in  porerty.    It  ie  the  Portuguese  national 

Stic,  called,  not  Inaptly,  the  Spot  of  Commerce.  fSee 
ort.  Lit.] 

OAJCFRBLL.  THOHAS  (1777-1844).  A  Scotch 
poet;  was  interred  at  Poets'  Comer,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  dose  to  the  tomb  of  Addison.  Some  of  his 
poems  have  gained  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  as 
The  Batae  of  the  Bolfitf.  BohvtC&nien.  T»  Marinera 
of  England,  The  Exile  of  Brin,  and  LoeWsTs  Warning. 
His  longer  works  an  The  nkaurae  ef  Bapa  and  Oar- 
bwf«  af  Wvaming. 

OAXTBELL,  WILLIAM  WHmSD  (1861-  ). 
Owadian  lyrie  and  dramatle  poet.  Author  of  Asyond 
tJbs  of  Dreama,  Lake  Lyriee,  and  Uordred  and 

BUdahrani  Tragediea. 

OAKPOAHOB   T   OAHPOOSOBZO.    BAMON  DB 

(1B17-I901).  Spanish  politician,  phlloaophar,  and 
author;  moat  popular  and  perhaps  the  great— t  of 
modem  Spanish  poets.    [See  Span.  Lit.] 

OAimr.  n»"*M  <1804-ieg5}.  An  lUlian  his- 
torian and  nov^iat.  During  imprisonment  he  wrote 
his  popolar  romance,  Ifar^Aerita  Pusterla.  HU  greatest 
works  are  Starta  miveraaU,  in  85'  volnmes;  Bietonf  of 
the  ItaUana,  Biatory'  of  /loKan  XcilepalKre.  Indepevd- 
anee  of  Ilaty,  and  Milar^  A  History  of  the  People  for 
the  People. 

OAPVANA.  LUIOI  (1839-  ).  Italian  novelist 
and  critic.  A  "realist,"  his  best  known  novel  Is  Giacinta. 

OUDVOOL  aiOffOB  (1886-1907).  An  Italian 
poet.  His  diief  works  are  JuvenUta,  Lavta  gravia,  I 
DsesimcU,  Odl  barbara,  Nvaae  adi  iarbare,  and  Tena 
adt  bari>ara.  His  prose  works  of  remarkahle  coAtical 
Tshie  are  Studi  lettsrarU  and  Bosstti  erittet. 

OABIiBTON.  WUJi  (1846-  ).  An  American 
poet;  bom  in  Hudson,  Mich.  His  Po0M«  appeared  in 
1871  and  were  followed  by  Farm  Ballads,  farm  Laganda, 
Young  Fotka"  Centenni^  Shgmaa,  City  BaOada,  OUy 
Faativata,  Bl^ea  of  (htr  Planet. 

UAMSitIM,  VHOM&a  (1T9S-1881).  A  SoottiA  an- 
Ihor;  bom  In  Eedsfeeban,  Damfriosshire,  Seotland.  Ho 
was  the  ddest  son  of  James  Carlyle,  a  maaon,  afterward 
a  farmer,  and  was  intended  for  the  Chnreb,  with  which 
object  he  was  carefully  educated.  Hia  flrit  Uterary 
produetiona  were  short  biographies  and  other  articles 
for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.  His  career  as  an 
author  may  ba  said  to  have  begun  trith  the  issue  in 
monthly  pwtiona  of  his  Life  of  SehUler  in  the  London 
Mag  urine  in  1828,  this  work  being  enlarged  and  pub- 
lished separately  in  1826.  The  largest  and  most  labori- 
ous work  of  his  life  was  The  Bittory  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Pruaeia,  etdled  Frederick  the  Oreat,  the  last  two  toI- 
umes  of  which  appeared  in  1866,  and  after  this  time 
little  came  firom  nil  pen.  Sartor  Rteartue,  French 
RevoluHon.  Paat  and  FreeeiU,  and  Beroee  and  Bero- 
worthip  are  among  his  best  known  works.  [See  Eng. 
Lit.]. 

OABKAN  (WHJilAM)  BUM  (1881-  ).  A 
Canadian  poet  and  author;  born  at  Predericton,  N.  B.; 
wrote  Low  Tide  on  Orand  Pri,  Songa  from  Vagabond, 
BaUad  the  Arraa,  A  Sea  Mark.  BaOade  of  Loot  Haven, 
By  tA«  AuraKan  VaB,  Ifors  Songa  from  Tagabon^. 
LaH  Songa  fram  TeVabandia,  and  Tha  Kinekip  of 
Vohirs.  The  Tagabandta  asriea  were  written  in  eoUahor- 
atton  with  Richard  Hovey.    [See  Can.  Lit.]. 

OABPXO,  KAHUBL  (1701-1800).  Uexican  physician, 
polKician,  and  poet.  His  collected  poems  have  gone 
thnmgh  MVeral  ediUoni. 

OABT,  AUOB  (1830-1871).  An  American  poet; 
born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Her  works  include  TA« 
Clovemook  Papera,  Married  not  Mated,  Pfeturss  of 
Country  Life,  and  The  Biehop'a  Son. 

OABY,  HEBBT  FBAHOIS  (1772-1844).  An  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  writer;  noted  for  his  famous  Trane- 
lotion  of  Dantt,  Pindar'e  Odea,  Birda  of  Ariatophartea. 
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OABT.  PHOEBH  (1824-1871).  An  American  poet 
and  proae  writer,  sister  of  Alice;  bom  in  CtneiiLnati, 
Ohio.  These  two  poets  worked  together  and  pnbliahad 
Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  in  1850.  Phoebe  pub- 
lished Poeme  and  Parodiaa  and  numerous  hymuL 

0A80BAIV.  HEKBI  BATVOBD  (1881-  ). 
Canadian  historian.  His  worka  indade  LiaaKdta 
canadiennee,  Biographiea  eoMJlsiUMs,  ^'hisCows  da 
la  Marie  de  r/n«arna(ion, 

OASTEX.AB,  EMUJO  (1832-1899).  A  Spanlah  re- 
publican leader,  orator,  and  writer;  bom  in  Oadis; 
wrote  La  cveelion  del  ariente.  Biatoria  del  deaeubriwel- 
ento  de  Amarica,  and  La  poUti^ua  attropienne. 

OASTIOLIOHB.  BAIJ>ASSABB.  OOUXT  (1478- 
1529).  Italian  statesmsn  and  auutor,  noted  for  his 
manv  talents  snd  wide  knowledge.  His  chief  work  is 
the  famous  Libro  del  eortegiano,  written  In  1528,  which 
Dr.  johnaon  pronounced  "the  best  book  that  was  ever 
written  upon  Kood  breeding."  It  is  In  foar  parts, 
forming  a  series  of  imaginary  dialogues  between  dis- 
tinguiehed  men  and  noble  ladies,  upon  varied  subjecta 
It  was  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  period 
in  Italy.  In  his  Lettere  he  gives  many  interesting 
contributions  to  the  literature  and  history  of  the  period. 

OASTIJB.  BOEBTON  (1858-  ).  An  Bngtiah 
novelist.  His  novels  include  ConM^twnces,  The  Light 
of  Scarthey,  Tkt  Pride  of  Janniea,  The  Balk  Oamadf, 
and  Toung  April.  Hs  wrote  plays  for  Irring  and 
Uanafleld. 

OATHBBWOOD.  ICABT  EABTWELL  (1847.1902). 
An  American  novelist;  bom  at  Luray,  Ohio.  AmoM 
her  works  are  Craipta  o'  Doom.  The  Romance  of  DoUard, 
The  Story  of  Tonty,  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  /oAh,  Old 
Kaekaekia,  tatarre,  Tha  Daya  of  /eanna  D'Are,  and 
The  WhiU  /slander. 

OATLIH,  GEOBaB  (1796-1972).  An  American 
traveler,  artist,  and  author;  born  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
He  published  The  Maniure,  Cuetoma,  and  Conditiana 
of  the  llorth  Amsrican  Indiana,  Tha  North  American 
PortfoKo  of  Bunting  Seanea,  Eight  Taar^  Trmeet  and 
Seatdanea  in  Europe,  The  Braatk  of  Jdfe,  and  BMsblaa 
Among  tha  Saeky  MomUatna  and  Ota  Andta. 

CATS,  JTAHOB  (15771660).  A  Dutch  poet  Hs 
wrote  Maiden  Dviy,  Inward  Strife,  if^inly  BespectafrO- 
ity.  Marriage,  Fidtlity,  Betrothal  Ring,  Aga  and  Ootin- 
try  Life.    [See  Dutch  Lit.]. 

0AVAI.OAMT1;  GUIDO  (about  1250-1800).  Phnran* 
tin*  lyric  poet.  The  canauie  on  the  Baaanea  af  Lava  la 
his  most  nmons  poem. 

OAVAXlX>n(  PBUOS  (1824-1898).  ItaBan  wrHar 
and  politician.  Bitterly  attacked  Germany  in  Oar- 
mania  e  Italia.    Author  of  lyriea  and  dramas. 

OAVBHDZSH,  OEOBOB  (1500-abont  1S6I).  An 
English  author,  the  bio^apher  of  Cardinal  wolsey. 
He  entered  Wolsey's  service  and  remained  his  constant 
friend.  The  Life  of  Wolaey  was  written  In  1557  and 
puhliEhcd  1641. 

OAWBIH,  1CADI80N  TOUUB  (1866-  ).  As 
American  post;  bom  in  Louisville,  Ky.  His  poems  in- 
clude Blooma  of  tha  Berry,  Tka  Triumph  of  Muata, 
Lyriee  and  tdyta,  Dav*  and  Dreama,  Moode  amm 
Memortea,  Undertonet,  and  One  Dag  and  Anothar. 

OAXTON,  WmJAM  (1422  1491).  An  En^di 
printer  and  scholar.  His  RecuyeU  (collection)  of  the 
Jtieloryee  of  Troye,  translated  by  him  from  the  Preneli, 
appears  to  have  neen  printed  in  1474,  most  probaUr  at 
Bruges  in  Belgium.  It  was  the  first  book  printed  in 
the  English  tongue.  He  set  up  a  printing  ofRee  in 
Westminster  (1477).  He  is  known  to  have  printed 
99  books,  of  which  88  snrrive.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

CBBVAN/TB8  8AATEDBA.  WGIIBL  DE  (1547- 
1616).  Author  of  Don  Quixote  and  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  modern  times;  born  in  Alcali  de  Henarcfc 
Two  of  his  idays  survive — Life  in  Algiera  and  ^KSMm- 
tia,  the  first  wortiileBs,  the  second  the  admiration  of 
such  authors  as  Ooethe.  He  wrote  also  Exemplary 
Talea  and  Voyage  to  Parnassus.    [See  Sp.  Lit.). 

OHAHBEBS,  BOBBBT  WIXXIAM  (18«6-  ). 
An  American  author;  became  firat  an  illustrator:  since 
1903  devoted  time  to  literature;  The  Kiiu  in  lalloae, 
Aehee  of  Empire,  The  Conapiratore,  Tka  Ftgktlmg 
Chance,  The  Firing  Line,  etc.,  besides  two  playa. 

OHAMFOBT,  8BBASTIBH  BOOH  XIOOUlS  <1741* 
1794).  French  epigrammatist.  Hia  aphorisms,  ifaxjaiss 
et  prnaiee,  are  keen  and  incisive. 

0EAMI8S0,  ADBLBBBT  VOH  (1781-1888).  A 
German  poet  and  scientist;  bom  in  France.  His  moat 
noteworthy  prose  work  is  Peter  SehlamH.  Among  hk 
poems  ars  the  Lion's  Brlds  and  Oousia  AmsImio, 
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Uih  pott  Mid  druutist.  Among  Ua  pUyt 
BUmt  Btggmr  of  AUxmitArim,        FooU.  BaHn 


An  Enc- 

"fMtwanl  Bot 

Tk*  WidovB't  T*aT»,  «nd  CMMr  and  Pompi/.  He  waa 
the  £rit  truuUtor  of  f  Mwr  ioto  Enfliia  Terse. 

OHABTIBB,    ALAnr    (sbont    1800-aboat  1440). 
Trench  poet  ud  diploiutiat.    Aathor  of  patrietle  uid 
lore  poune,  the  politicftl  vork  £•  QMdruef*  InvttHf, 
•nd  BrMmrt4  dt»  NobUt. 
OUTUUBBUMD    (ilMUe^-m/),  milOOIS 

un  Avcnrsn,  tioomtb  db  (ires-ms).  a 

French  aathor;  born  in  8t  Ualo,  Brittany.  Hia  atrle 
did  mnch  to  mold  French  literature;  irrote  alao  Bgni, 
Alola,  Le»  NaUhts,  Lu  aixntwrM  dw  dfnrf^r  d«t 
Ab«n«4nvM,  and  tranilated  ICitton'a  Paradite  Li>at, 
Hie  Btni  and  Afola  mark  the  b«ginninf  of  the  Ro- 
mantic School  of  Freo^  literatare.     [Bee  Fr.  Lit.]. 

ORATTBBTOM.  THOUAB  (1762-1770).  An  Enf 
llah  poet.  During  hii  abort  career  he  indnlccd  n 
maaia  for  forginc  old  manuBeripta,  which  deeeiTed 
for  n  time  eren  Walpola  himself.  He  wrote  the  "Bow- 
ley  poema"  in  the  name  of  one  Thorn aa  Bowler,  ■ 
mrthicnl  monk  of  the  liteeath  eentnry.  The  "Rowl» 
poaas"  wen  eoUseted  after  Ohattoitoa'i  dratk  bj  T. 
T^Utl  in  1T77  utd  pnbBshed. 

OHAtTOBS,  OBOFFBBT  (1B40-1400).  "The  father 
of  En^Ish  poetry";  bom  in  London.  Hii  most 
celebrated  work,  Th«  Oanterbuiv  Ttiet,  was  written  at 
different  periods  between  1878  and  1400.  It  eonaista 
of  a  series  of  tales  in  verae,  nippoBed  to  be  told  at  the 
Tabard  Inn  by  a  company  of  pilKrlms  to  the  abrine  of 
Bt.  Thomaa  k  Becket  at  Oanlerbnry  in  1886.  In  iU 
pafea  we  get  inch  pictures  of  Enghah  life  and  English 
vays  of  thoQ^t  in  the  foarteenth  century  as  are  found 
nowhere  else.  He  wrote  acTeral  minor  poems,  the  (7om- 
•WmI  to  Pitg,  Complaint  to  Bit  Punt,  tranaloUon  of 
The  Romanet  of  tko  Bow.  He  Invented  the  aeren  Uno 
atanaa  and  the  heroic  couplet  exten^rebr  naed  hf  Drr- 
den.  Pope,  and  many  others.  He  was  mrlod  In  Weil- 
■inrter  JUtbey.    [Sm  Eng.  Utl. 

CBEWET,  JOHH  TAHOB  (IMS-  ).  An  Amer- 
Icnn  librarian  and  poet;  bom  at  Orovelnnd,  M.  T. 
Hia  chief  poaUonI  noxk*  m  TklttU-Mft,  Ovsm  Scl«n 
mm*  OUur  Po*wu,  Ovt  »f  tks  Mknm.  ud  For  JMnlfc- 
<n#  Htmrtt. 

OHBHIBB  (»Xa-njfa/).  ABDSB  ItABIB  DB  (1763- 
1794).  A  French  poet.  Hia  mother  was  a  Oreek  and 
OhsBler  displayed  remarkable  aptitude  for  adapting 
Oreek  poems  to  French  Ideals.  In  1791  he  wrote  the 
/•»  df  Pawma,  a  superb  Pindaric  ode  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Third  Estate.  While  waiting  execution  in  Saint- 
Laaare  priaon  he  wrote  hia  most  famous  pcems,  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  Convention  and  the  exquisite  /mmm 
OvtlM,  dedicated  to  Ua  fellow  priamier,  aitenrarda  Uw 
mutaaa  of  Flour- 

UHBJLBUUBX,  OBABUB  VtOTOB  (lfl3»-1899}. 
A  FHnoh  aoraUst.  His  first  snccessfnl  novel  was  Lo 
eomtt  Mottim.  The  best  of  an  immense  number  are 
Protp&r  Bwndoe;  Ladi^at  BoUkt,  Jflac  Bovel,  MoU 
BMtitiM,  snd  Samntl  Brohl  et  Cio. 

ORBSTEBFIEU),  PHILIP  DOBKBB  STAHHOPE, 
BABL  OF  (1894-1778).  Etstfliman,  orator,  and  man 
of  letters;  bom  in  London;  celebrated  for  his  Letfn 
to  hit  Sort, 

OKXXO,  ItTDtA  KABIA.  FBAVOU  (1803-1880). 
An  American  aathor;  bom  at  Hedford,  Haaa,  Hct 
works  Include  the  novela  Hobsatofc,  Tk«  A«bsls,  PMIo- 
(A«a,  probably  her  beat  work. 

OBimV  JOSEPH  (1778-1841).  An  English 
lawyer  and  legal  writer.  His  celebrity  rests  mainly 
upon  his  legal  worker  which  indnde  TrsotiM  on  PartUt 
to  AcKona  and  to  Puadingt,  TreatUe  an  OHminoI  Law, 
Synepris  of  Praetiee,  Treatite  on  BOlo  of  BxeKango 
and  PromtMory  Sotu,  and  TnatUm  on  th*  Law  of 
NatUno.     

OHDBOHnA^  WIH8T0H  (1871-  ).  An  ABer- 
lean  aaUior;  bom  In  St.  Lonl^  Mo.  He  wrote  AieAord 
Oarvel,  M«  OritU,  The  Orooting,  and  Oonfaton, 

OHnBOHn^  wnrsTON  xcohabb  spbmobb 

(1874-  ).  An  English  aathor,  son  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Ohnrehill:  wrote  The  Story  of  ths  ifaUfcand  Field 
Porto.  The  River  War.  SavroUt,  London  to  Ladgmith 
«fa  Pretoria,  and  Ian  BamiUon't  Marek. 

OXBBBB.  COLLET  (1671-1757).  BngUih  actor, 
dromatlat,  and  poet  laureate.  Bis  uitertalning  avto- 
Uofraphy  Is  entftled  Afoloflr. 

OXOBBO,  UABOUB  TUUJVS  (108-48  B.  0.).  A 
Reman  orator;  bom  in  Arpinum.  Be  was  one  of  the 
groatoat  oratora  the  worid  has  known.  He  was  exe- 
onted  at  th*  Inatanoa  ol  the  TrioBTirata— OetaTianos, 


Antony,  and  Lepidua.  His  works  tnelnde  Do  Orators, 
Do  ReptMtea,  Do  Leftfnta,  Do  8onoet%Ue,  Do  AmiciHo, 
Do  OgietU,  Do  Natura  Doorum,  and  there  remain  to 
ua  67  orationa,  of  which  the  most  famona  are  the  four 
agalnat  Catiline,  14  Philippica  againat  Antony,  thoae 
on  behalf  of  Archiaa,  L.  Hurena,  and  Marcus  Gadina. 

OLABBTXB,  JULBfl  (properly  ABSBHB  ABBATO) 

(1840-  ).  A  French  aathor  who  bscaoie  famona 
aa  a  dramatiat  and  dramatic  critic.  Ho  ia  beat  known 
for  his  novels  and  historical  worin.  AnHmg  the  former 
are  L'Aataaoin  Loo  Muoeadiits,  and  Lt  Frtneo  ZlUk, 
both  of  whldi  eatabliabed  hia  repntatloni  In  tk«  drama 
Ifoiwleiir  Is  IftnMar,  PugJoK,  PAomualour,  and  others. 
In  1888  be  was  elected  to  the  French  Acadeiv. 

OLABXB,  OKABLES  OOWDBB  (1787-1977).  An 
Engliah  aathor;  wrote  Tolas  from  Cka%teor,  SkaJceo- 

Siaro  Ckaraotno,  Mehiro  CharaeUrt,  BecoOee^ono  of 
Triton. 

OLABKB,  KaeDONAU)  (1798-1843).  An  Amer' 
lean  poet;  bon  in  Bath,  Me.  From  hia  eceentrioltlaa 
he  waa  known  as  tha  ''Mad  Poet."  Best  known  by 
his  expreaaion,  "How  Twili^t  lata  her  oortain  down, 
and  pina  it  with  a  atar."  Anunut  his  works  are  A 
Bovtow  of  tko  Svo  of  Etoralfy  Tko  EHxfr  of  Mom- 
•Mna  fty  tho  Mmd  Pool,  and  A  Oron  mnd  a  Ooronat. 

OLAUDIAHUS,  OLAVrDIITB  (fiooriahed  400).  A 
Latin  poet;  bom  ia  Alexandria;  went  to  Bome  (896). 
We  have  two  of  hia  epica,  Tke  Bapo  of  Prooorpinm  and 
Tko  BattU  of  tk§  aianU,  beaidea  some  fragmenta. 

OLAVmUM,  HATTHIAS  (1740-1815).  German  poet 
and  aathor.  Hia  collected  works  are  pnbUshed  under 
tha  title  Asmiis  Omnta  £«a  Socum  Portano. 

OKBHBWOBAV,  aBOBOBS  BEBJAKXH  BVOBBB 

(1841-  ).  A  French  politician  and  writer.  Losing 
his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1893)  through 
the  Panama  disclosures,  for  the  next  ten  yeara  ho 
devoted  himaelt  to  Uterature;  wrote  for  and  edited  hia 
radical  lonmal,  Lm  JuHiet;  published  Loo  wmoaeroo 
d'ArmhAo;  a  aeries  of  articles  in  favor  of  Dreyfus; 
several  worha  of  fiction  and  easays. 

OISMBBB.  SAMDBL  LABOHOBBB,  or  "MABX 
TWAIH"  (1886-1910).  An  American  bnmoriat ;  bom 
in  Florida,  Ho.;  his  first  book,  Tke  /wmsfno  Frog;  vtait 
to  Europe  deacrlbed  in  Innoeonte  Abroad;  Bougking  Itf 
wrote  HueltUherrv  Finn,  Teat  Sawgor,  Tramp  Abroad; 
with  Warner  prodaced  a  drama  entitled  Tko  OUdtd 
Age;  wrote  Tke  Stolen  Wktto  SUpkmnt,  Tke  Prince 
and  Patiaer,  A  C!aniMctitf«t  FanJfcee  at  King  Arthur's 
Co«rt,  TAe  American  Claimant,  Tke  £1,000,000  Bank 
NoU,  Tke  Tragedg  of  Pmdd'nkead  WHaon,  Tom  Socwgor 
Abroad,  Poreonat  BeeoOeetione  of  Joan  of  Are,  More 
Xrampo  Abroad,  FoOntoing  tke  Emotor,  T*s  Jfon  tkat 
CorrupUd  Badleyburg,  A  DotMoBarrOed  DetoeHve 
BtoTv,  Adam's  i^tory,  and  Christian  Seienee;  compiled 
the  MemMre  of  Qeneral  Orant. 

OLOVOH  {klvf),  ABTHUB  RVOB  (1819-1B61).  A 
rrne  poet;  born  at  Liverpool;  educated  at  Rngby  under 
Dr.  Arnold.  He  wrote  Dj/piteue,  the  Bothie  of  Tober- 
na-TuoHek,  and  Amowra  do  Vogaco,  besidoa  ahorter 
poema.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  nia  faatmii  al^, 
xhyrate,  to  eommcmorate  Olon^. 

OOBBEn,  WTT.T.TAM  (1762-1886).  An  BngUsh 
politieal  writer;  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States; 
tandit  BngUab  to  n«neh  emigrants,  one  of  whom  waa 
Tallnrasd.  Hia  beat  known  worka  are  Orammar  of 
tke  BnglM  Lmngvaae,  Bural  Bidee,  Cottage  Seonomg, 
Adneo  to  Young  Men  and  Women,  Hirtory  of  tHe 
Proteelant  £  (formation,  and  Life  and  Adventuree  of 
Peter  Poreuplno,  which  ia  an  autobiography. 

OOFFIH,  OBABLBS  OABLBTON  (1823-1896).  An 
American  war  correspondent, .  novelist,  and  juvenile 
writer.  Hia  works  indnde  Doge  and  Nigkte  on  tko 
BatttoMM,  Pottovtng  tke  Flag.  Boge  of  '76.  Btorg  of 
lAbertg.  Old  Timet  in  tke  Coleniee,  Life  of  Gar/ieU. 
and  Daugktero  of  the  Bevotutten. 

OOLBBIMB,  HABTUY  (179611849).  Engliah 
poet,  biographer,  and  eaaayiat;  aon  of  S.  T.  Ootaridge; 
best  known  hj  his  verse,  particularly  his  aonnets, 
which  are  among  the  flneat  examplea  In  English.  Such 
are  "Whither,"  "To  Shakeapeare."  "Prayer,"  "May, 
1840,"  "Regrets,"  and  "Ideality."  Hia  longeat  literary 
work  waa  an  edition  of  Uaaainger  and  Ford's  dramaa. 
He  wrote  their  biographies  and  a  series  of  Uves  of 
the  Wortkiee  of  r<>r«sAir<  and  Laneaehire. 

OOLBBIDaE,  SAMDBL  TATLOB  (1773-U8d). 
English  poet,  philosopher,  and  critic:  sdneated  at 
Christ's  Hoq>itsl;  had  Charles  Lamb  for  sdio^mate; 
at  Cambridge  devoted  hlmaelf  to  elasales;  falling  into 
debt,  enlisted  as  a  acddior.  bat  after  four  mooths  Ida 
friends  procarod  hii  diocharge;  married        lived  near 
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Wordnrorth,  In  SomerMUhin,  irhen  ha  prodvcftd  ths 
AneienC  Marintr,  £«mor««,  ind  the  flrM  pirt  of 
O&riatotsl;  took  to  opiam,  about  1808;  broke  off  the 
hftbit  In  1816,  and  went  to  ittj  with  th«  OiUmBiiB  at 
Highiate  u  their  fneal,  nnder  whose  roof,  after  (our 
yeara  eonfloement  to  a  sick-room,  be  died.  Among  hia 
other  works  were  The  Friend,  his  Biographia  LUeraria, 
Aide  to  Re/Uetion,  Confeiaione  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit, 
Literary  Betiudiu,  Tobb  TtUk,  and  £uMa  Khan,  which 
Swinbunu  calla  "for  abaohite  melod]'  and  qtlendor  the 
Arat  poem  in  the  Incuage."    [8e«  Enf.  Lit.]. 

OOLLBTT.  JAEOBZHB  OAWIJA  (1818-1895). 
Nonraglan  author.  The  "emancipation  of  woman"  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  her  work.  Her  best  novel 
Is  The  Moffietrate't  Daughtert, 

OOLLZNS,  WnjJABC  (1721-1759).  An  English 
poet.  His  most  popular  ode  is  The  Pae^orte.  Among 
his  other  poems  are  To  £tt«rt|^  To  Merey,  To  Smninp, 
Soio  Sleep  the  Bran*  Who  Sink  to  Root,  tad  Bono 
from  CymMiit*. 

QOUXtB,  WJUdAU  Wnxa  aSSd-lSSS).  .  Bng- 
Hah  noreliat.  His  many  norela  Inolnd*  No  Same,  imui' 
dale,  Mm  and  Wile,  The  New  UagOoUn,  The  Law 
md  the  LadVj  The  LeBoev  of  Cain,  and  Us  two  master- 
pieces The  Iroman  fn  Whit*  and  The  Moonstone. 

OOLONNA,  VITTOEIA  (1490-1547).  An  Italian 
poet;  bom  near  Rome;  noted  for  her  friendship  for 
Miehelangelo,  whom  the  addresaM  as  "ICagniflcent 
Bftster." 

OCWnnBS,  PHILZFPB  SB  ridda-lSoe).  French 
■Uteuun  and  historian.  Hia  Mimairee  deal  with  the 
poUtieal  hIstoTj  of  Ua  time,  and  atronglr  portray  the 
eharaeter  of  Lonia  XI. 

OONDOBOET  (fcon-dor-*iw'),  KASIE  JBAX  AH< 
TOINB  NIOOLAB  OABITAT,  MABQUIB  DB  (1743- 
1794).  A  French  matbenatieian  and  philosopher.  His 
best  known  work  ia  his  BtqvAut  d'vn  taUomt  hit- 
(orfTiw  deo  propria  do  Voeprit  kumain. 

OOHaBETB,  WTT.T.TAM  (1670-1729).  English  eomie 
dramatist;  barn  near  Leeds.  The  Old  Bachelor  first 
brought  him  into  refute.  The  production  of  Love  for 
Love  and  the  Stovrning  Bride,  a  stilted  tragedy,  added 
immensely  to  his  popularity,  but  his  comedy,  The  Wag 
of  the  World,  being  coldly  reeeivedi  he  Kave  ap  writinir 
plays,  and  wrote  only  a  few  verses  anerwarda.  The 
oft  quoted  "Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  saTBgO 
breast"  occurs  in  the  Jfowmtn^  Bride. 

OOKaTAnT  DB  BEBBOODE,  HEKBX  BENJAHnV 
(1T67-1880>.  A  Frenidi  politician  and  novelist.  His 
novel  AtfotjUM  la  baaed  on  hit  friendahip  with  Madame 
de  BtalL  Among  hia  other  worln  sre  Mimeim  msr  let 
Cent  Jouro  and  2>«  to  religion. 

OOOK,  ELIZA  (1818-1689).  An  English  poet;  born 
Ip  London.  She  wrote  Z.av«  of  a  Wild  Harp,  Melaia 
and  Other  Poeme,  Jottinge  from  Mff  JourwU,  Sevf 
Bekoet  and  Other  Poms,  Ood  Speed  the  PloivK  The 
<Kd  ArmcAoir,  and  TAs  Star  of  GUngarrj/. 

OOOK,  708EPB  (1838-1901).  An  American  lec- 
turer and  author;  born  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  T.  He 
published  Monday  Lteturtt,  The  Higher  Level*  of  Ar- 
Wration,  and  llevo  Defeneee  of  the  Lord'e  Dag. 

000KB,  ROSE  TEBBT  (1827-1892).  An  American 
poet  and  short  story  writer  of  Hew  England  life;  bom 
at  West  Hartford,  Conn.  Bhe  wrote  Steadfaet,  Bappy 
Dodd,  SoMebody'e  Neighhore,  The  Sphiia^t  Children, 
Bueileberriee,  and  Po>m«, 

OOOPEB,  JAHE8  FEmHOBE  (1789-1851).  An 
American  novelist;  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  His 
novels  achieved  wide  popularity;  showed  him  an  ex- 
pert In  the  narration  of  eT4>nts,  the  description  of 
scenes,  as  well  as  in  the  delineation  of  character.  His 
well  Imown  "Leather  Stocking  Series"  of  Indian  tales 
have  been  translated  into  every  European  language. 
He  also  vrrote  Wing  and  Wina.  Red  Rover,  The  Spy, 
The  Pilot,  The  Laat  of  the  Mohican*.  Hietory  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  Statee,  Pathfinder,  Deerda^/er, 
Satanetoe,  The  Chainbearer,  and  many  others. 

OOPFEE,  FBANOOXS  EDOITABD  TOAOHIM  (1842- 
1908).  A  French  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist.  He 
achieved  some  reputation  among  the  younger  poets, 
known   as  "Parnassiene,"   as  esrly  as   1866  by  the 

Kblicatton  of  three  volumes  of  verses:  Le  reliquaire, 
e  intimitSe.  snd  Potmei  modernet.  Lee  humblee 
first  gave  him  popularity.  Then  followed  Le  rahier 
rouge,  Olivier,  f7ne  idyile  pendant  le  eitge,  L'exiUe, 
Lea  mots,  Le  naufragi.  The  best  of  his  dramas  are 
Le  luthier  de  Crfmone  and  Povr  la  covronne.  The  best 
of  his  prose  tales  are  FOIe  Ae  trieteeae,  Eenriettt,  Ma- 
dome  await,  and  L*  coiukar  du  mMI> 


OOBDOTA  T  FIOQEBOA,  FEDBO  DB  (1693-ab4nit 
1770).  Chilean  historian,  whose  authoriUtive  history 
of  Chile  from  the  conquest  until  1717  has  been  pub^ 
lished  in  the  Coleceitfn  tie  Awtoriadorea  de  Chile. 

OOBEL'U,  HABIE  (1864-  ).  An  English  an- 
th<»;  born  in  Italy;  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Oharlea 
Mackay,  the  anthor.  Among  her  works  are  The  Ro- 
mance of  Two  Worlde,  The  Sorrow*  of  Satan,  Zieka, 
Jane,  Thelma,  The  Matter  Chriatian,  The  Mighty  Atom, 
The  Boy,  and  Temporal  Power. 

OOBNEILLB  (fcor-na'vO.  PIEBBB  (1606-1084). 
One  of  the  greatest  of  French  tragic  jpoets;  bom  at 
Rouen;  was  bred  for  the  bar,  but  gave  it  up  for  litera- 
ture; threw  himself  at  once  into  •the  drams;  began  by 
dramatising  an  incident  in  his  own  life,  and  became  the 
greatest  dramatic  author  of  France.  His  best  tragedies 
are  The  Cid,  which  indeed  is  his  masterpiece;  Boraee, 
Cinna,  Polyevete,  Xodogune,  and  Le  Menteur.  (See 
Fr.  Ut.]. 

OOWIsr,  ABBAKAK  (iei8-166T).  An  BngfiA 
poet  and  essayist.  His  poetical  inmlratlon  came,  he 
says,  from  reading  Spenser's  Feune  Queene.  Hia 
collected  works  were  published  by  him  in  1656  and 
included  Elegiee  on  Harvey  and  Oanshaw,  Findarfe 
Odee,  The  Mietreee,  and  the  Davideie.  Dr.  Johnaon 
calls  him  a  "metaphysical  poet." 

OOWPEB,  WILLIAK  (1781-1800).  An  BncUdl 
poet.  His  greatest  poem  is  The  Task,  the  subject  for 
which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Ladf  Austen,  who  also 
told  him  the  history  of  John  Gilpin.  He  trandated 
Homer  (1784-1791).  His  friendship  lor  Mrs.  Dnwin — 
the  Hary  of  his  poetry — caused  the  son'stion  of  TA« 
Progreee  of  Error,  TrutA,  TaUs  ToIA,  and  Cxposficto- 
tion.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

OKABBB.  GBOBOB  (1754-1832).  An  English  poet; 
bom  in  Aldborougb,  Suffolk.  Under  Burke's  patronage 
he  wrote  his  best-known  poem,  TAc  TiOage.  Other 
poems  are  TA«  Neviepaper,  The  Parieh  Regieter,  TA« 
Borough,  Tidei  in  Yeree,  and  Tales  of  the  HalL 

OBAIK  DIBAH  HABIA  KOLOGK  (1826-1S8T). 
An  English  author.  In  1865  she  married  George  LiUie 
Crsik,  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house  of  Uao- 
millan  and  Company;  wrote  John  HoK/os,  OenOemam; 
OUve.  Alice  Learmourtt,  Agatha'e  Hwmand,  OArinton's 
Mitlake,  and  Poeme  of  Thirty  Teare. 

CRANE,  STEPHEK  (1B70-1900).  Aa  American 
novelist;  wrote  Jfa^^rie,  A  Girl  of  the  Strtrle;  The 
Black  Ridere  and  Other  Linee,  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,  Oeorge'a  Mother,  The  Little  Regiment,  The 
Open  Boat,  On  Active  Service,  WAtIominII«  Storiee,  aud 
TAs  Jfasten  Wound*  in  the  Rain  aud  Great  Battle*  of 
the  World  were  published  after  his  death. 

OEASHAW,  BIOHABO  (about  1618-1649).  EngliA 
religions  poet;  authw  of  Eptgrammatum  Sacronim 
Liber  and  Stepe  to  the  Temple. 

OBAWFOBD,  FRANCIS  HABIOK  (1854-1909).  An 
American  novelist;  born  in  Italy;  during  1879-1880 
WBs  engaged  in  press  work  at  Allahabad,  India;  wrote 
the  National  Ode  at  the  Centennial  of  the  American 
Constitution  (September  17,  1887),  His  works,  which 
are  numerous,  sre  chieSy  novds  and  include  Jfr. 
Jaaaet,  Dr.  Clavdiua,  A  Aoman  Singer,  Zoroatler,  A 
Tale  of  a  Lonely  Pariah,  Saraeineeea,  Paul  Paiol, 
Oreifenatein,  Sant'  Ilario,  A  Cigar  ette-Maker'a  Mo- 
fflsnce.  The  Witch  of  Prague,  Don  Oratno,  Pietro 
Ohialeri,  The  Ralatoni.  Caaa  Brofcio,  Cotteone,  Via 
Crvei*.  and  In  the  Ptdaee  of  the  King. 

OBAWFOBD.  ISABELLA  VALAHOT  (1851-1887). 
Canadian  poet.  Host  of  her  works  are  contained  in 
Old  Spookaea'  Pace,  Maleolm'e  Katie,  and  OtAerFoeaw. 

0BEA8T,  ant  EDWABO  SHEPHERD  (18121878). 
Chief  justice  of  Ceylon;  author  of  TAe  Fifteen  Decieire 
Baltlea  of  the  World,  Imperial  and  Colonial  Conatitu- 
tion*  of  the  Briliah  Empire,  Biatory  of  the  Ottoman 
Turka,  and  Hi»toric<d  and  Critical  Account  of  the 
Several  Invaaiona  of  England. 

OBBBUXON,  PBOSPEB  JOLTOT  DB  (1674  1762). 
French  tragic  poet.  Won  public  notice  by  Idominie. 
but  his  best  work  is  AAadamiste  et  Zinobie. 

OBEIOHTOK,  HAimELL  (1843-1901).  Englidi 
prelate  and  historian;  Bishop  of  London  (1897-lMl). 
Besides  his  excellent  Biatory  of  the  Papacy,  his  Car- 
dinal WoUey  and  Age  of  Eliiabeth  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cM  note. 

OKVEOOETTB,   JEAN  HEOTOB  ST.   JOHV  BE 

(1731-1813).  French  agricnllurist,  traveler  and  au- 
thor much  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  America.  Hi» 
betters  of  an  American  Farmer  Infinenccd  immigration 
to  this  country. 
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OBRIAfl  (I  -403  B.  0.).  An  Athenian  orttor 
ud  poet;  pupil  of  tlocratea  and  of  OorgiM;  wrote 
tracie  and  dttgisc  poetry,  hiUorical  prose,  and  orationa. 

OBOOKBTT,  SAMUEIi  BUTHEBFOBD  <1860-  ). 
A  Scotch  novelist.  Hia  works  include  Tkt  Stickit 
Miniater,  The  Raidtr;  Tht  Lilae  Svnbomtsl.  Lad'a 
hovt.  The  Standard  Bearer,  Tht  Btaek  Dougtat,  Kit 
Kennedy,  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand,  Th«  Dark  o'  th» 
Moon,  and  The  Banner  of  Bluo. 

OBOLT.  JAHE  CUNHINaBAlE,  or  ' '  JEMIUB 
miB"  (1831-1901).  An  American  author  and 
jonnwlist;  born  in  Enrland.  Amons  her  vorlu  are  For 
Better  or  Worte,  Jennie  Juniana,  Thrown  on  Her  Own 
Rttoureet,  Cookery  Book  for  Toung  Ilovaekeeptrf,  and 
BUtory  of  the  Wonan'e  Club  Movement  in  imeriea. 

OBOZIEB,  JEAN  BEATTIE  (1849-  ).  EoKliBh 
writer  on  philoaophy  and  history;  born  in  Canada. 
Noted  particniarly  for  hIa  Biatory  of  JnteUectval  Do- 
vtlopmtnt. 

OmnnNOHAM,  AUJUV  (1784-1843).  A  Seottiah 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Amons  hit  nnmenHii 
vorka  are  Songa  of  Scotland,  Aneient  and  Modern; 
Trodirionol  Talee  of  the  EnffUak  and  Seotttek  Pemeantrv, 
ote.  He  was  the  author  of  tlw  old  Ka  aoDg,  A  Wtt 
Sheet  and  a  Flowittg  Sea. 

OUBTDr,  JEBEHIAH  (1840-1907).  An  American 
linguist  and  tranBlalor.  Ha  translated  the  works  of 
Bienkiewics,  Zagoakin,  and  Tolatoft  and  wrote  many 
Iwoks  on  folklore  and  mythology.  He  was  more  or 
len  familiar  with  more  than  sixty  lanpiagei. 

aUKTU,  OEOBOE  WILUAIC  (1824-1892).  As 
American  anthor;  bom  in  Proridence,  R.  I.;  for  many 
Xean  the  editor  of  narper'e  Weekli/,  and  the  writer 
of  the  "Editor'a  Easy  Chair"  in  ifarp«r'a  Monthly, 
beaidea  Prue  and  I,  Trumpe,  Potiphar  Papert,  and 
Bvlon  on  WendeU  PhOHpe.  Charlea  Eliot  Norton 
edited  hia  Oration*  and  Addreeeee. 

OTNEWULF  or  CYNWULF  (about  7fiO-about  825). 
A  writer  of  some  of  the  beet  Old  Kngliah  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  Terse:  Jidiana,  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Juliana; 
t'lene,  on  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  Empress 
Helena;  Chriet,  Fatea  of  the  Apoatlea,  Andreaa  or  th* 
Legend  of  BL  Andrew. 

DA  008TA,  UAAO  (1798-1860).  A  Dutch  poet  and 
Protestant  theologian;  after  the  death  of  Bilderdijk  was 
chief  poet  of  Holland;  wrote  Promelkeua.  Poem*, 
Feetive  Songa,  Hagar,  The  Battle  of  Nieuwpoort;  trans- 
lated Byron's  Cain  and  two  theological  works:  Qoapel 
Harmony  and  Itrael  and  the  QentHea, 

DAHLOBEN,  FBEDEIK  AUOnST  (1816-1895).  A 
Swedish  poet  and  dramatist;  born  in  Nordmark.  He 
has  written  many  dialect  songs  and  ballads.  He  has 
translated  a  great  many  dramas  from  foreign  lan- 
guaget,  and  has  written  n  history  of  the  Swedish  stage. 

DAUV,  OLOF  TOV  (1708-1788).  A  Swedidi  poet 
and  historian;  "father  of  modem  Swedish  poetry"; 
born  in  Vinberga,  in  Holland.  His  time  is  known  as 
the  "age  of  Dslin" ;  published  Thoughta  about  CrOt- 
rim;  a  comedy,  The  Jealoua  Man;  a  tri^dy,  Brun- 
hild;  The  Story  of  the  Horta  and  April  Work  of  Our 
Qlorioua  Time,  aatires  on  Swedish  history  and  politica, 
and  a  Biatory  of  Sweden. 

DAMA.  OHABLES  ANDEB80H  (1819-1897).  Amer- 
lean  Journalist;  bom  in  Hinadate,  K.  B.  Among  hie 
works  are  Th*  Art  of  Hewapapar  Making,  Lincaln  and 
Sit  OotinH,  and  SecoOeeHoru. 

SANA,  BXOHABD  HEMBT  (1787-1879).  Aa  Amer- 
ican poet,  novelist,  and  critic;  bom  in  Cambridge, 
HasB.;  editor  of  the  Sorlh  American  Review;  author  of 
the  Dying  RavtA,  The  Btteeaneer,  and  other  poems. 

DANA,  BIOHABD  BZNBT  (1816-1882).  An  Amer- 
ican author;  bom  at  Cambridge,  Uass. ;  eon  of  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  the  poet;  wrote  Ttoo  Yeara  Before  the 
Maat,  The  Seaman's  Friend,  To  Cuba  and  Baek;  con- 
tributor to  lei;al  journals  and  to  the  North  American 
Bnievj;  edited  Wheaton'a  International  Law. 

D'AXnnnTKXO,  GABBIEUB  (1864-  ].  An 
Italian  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist.  Among  his  beft 
efforts  is  an  exquisite  epic.  La  Camone  di  Garibaldi 
(ISOl),  the  drama  Franeeaea  da  Rimini  (1902),  and 
the  work  La  Vergine  delU  Rocee  (18S5). 

DAH'TB  (ft  eontraetion  of  l>nrante),  AZJOHXEBI 
(1288-1821).  Greatest  Italian  poet  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Of  all  time;  Iwm  in  Florence.  He  la  famous 
as  the  anthor  of  the  Divina  Oommedia,  containing  awful 
word  pictures  of  hell.  The  Tito  ivuora  contains  In 
mingled  poetry  and  proae  the  atory  of  hia  love  for  B^ 
atrice.  In  the  strnggle  between  the  Qnelphs  and 
eUbalUDae,  Dante  alUed  Umaelf  with  the  latter  and 
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was  banlahed  In  1802  and  spent  the  remaining  y«ara 

in  Ravenna.    [See  ItaL  Lit.]. 

D'ABBLAT,  PBANOBS  SUBNET  (1762-1840).  An 
English  novelist;  wrote  Evelina  (1776),  Uie  best  novel 
since  Clariaaa  Barlowe.  There  followed  Ceciiia,  Oa- 
miUa,  and  The  Wanderar,  which  in  no  way  compare 
with  BveUna. 

DAS8,  PBTBB  (1647-1708).  A  Norwegian  poet. 
His  most  famous  poem  is  The  NortlUand'a  IrumpeL 
TaUty  Song  and  Spiritual  Pastime  are  noteworthy. 

DAUDBT  (.doday*),  AI.FH0N8B  (184018S7).  A 
Aoted  French  novelist.  He  has  been  likened  to  Dickens 
In  his  choice  of  subjects  and  style  of  treatment.  His 
greatest  novels  are  Numa  Ronmeatan,  Lt  nabob,  and 
the  Immortal  Tarlarin  do  Taraaeon,  with  ita  sequela, 
Tartarin  «ur  lea  Alpea  and  Port  Taraaeor^.  Among  hia 
other  works  are  Lea  prunes,  Lettrea  de  mon  mouUn, 
Contea  du  lundi,  Le  petit  choae.  La  derniira  eiaeae,  Le 
eiige  de  Berlin,  Le  feu  au  bUlard,  Le  bac,  Fromont 
jeune  et  Rialer  ofne  or  Sidonia,  Jack,  Jiapho,  and 
Souvenira  d'un  komm»  de  lettrea. 

DAVBHAJIT,  8XB  WHXIAH  (1606-l«e8).  An 
English  poet  and  playwright.  On  the  death  of  Ben 
Jouson,  Davenant  was  appointed  poet  laureate  (1687). 
He  staged  his  own  plays,  introduced  opera,  and 
initiated  the  presentation  of  female  parts  oy  women 
(1656).  ,  The  best  of  hia  dramas  is  The  Siege  of 
Rhodea,  and  bis  epic,  Oondibsrt,  was  much  praised. 

DAVID,  AF  QWILTM  (about  1800-1870).  The 
greatest  of  medieval  Welsh  poeta.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  of  his  poems  were  published  (1789)  and 
othcra  were  reeoitv  diaeovered  in  the  Brlttah  Utuenm. 

DAVI&  JBFFEB80H.  (See  Dictionary  of  Oorern- 
ment).  Wrote  The  Biee  and  FoU  of  the  Oenfadtraie 
Oovemment. 

DATIS,  BEBEOOA  EABDINO  (1881-  ).  An 
American  novelist;  bom  at  Washington,  Pa.  She  was 
married  to  L.  Clarke  Davis  of  Philadelphia.  Her 
principal  novels  are  DaUaa  Qalbraith  and  A  Law  Vnto 
Reratlf.    Her  best  short  atory  is  Life  in  the  Iron  MiUa. 

DATJ8,  BIOHABD  HABDINO  (1864-  ).  An 
American  novelist;  bom  in  Philadelphia;  has  written 
Captain  Matklin,  Ranaon'a  FoUy,  Soidiera  of  Fortune, 
King'a  Jackal,  Cuba  in  War  Time,  Princeta  AHne,  Our 
Engliah  Courina.  Among  hia  earlier  worka  are  Ool- 
le^her  and  Other  StorUa,  Storiaa  for  Bey«,  and  the  Ymn 
B\bber  series. 

DATIS,  TABIVA  ASCT  JBFFEBaOV  (1884-1898). 
Known  aa  "The  Daughter  of  tlia  Confederacy."  As 
American  author:  bom  in  lUehmond,  Va.;  the  daughter 
of  Jefferson  Dana.  She  was  a  musician,  painter,  and 
writer.  Among  her  works  are  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Robert  Emmet,  The  Veiled  Doctor,  and  A  Romance  of 
Summer  Seaa. 

DAT,  THOMAS  (1748-1789).  An  Engliah  author; 
bom  in  London;  a  strong  sympathiser  with  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  War  of  Independence.  He  is  best  known 
aa  the  author  of  the  famous  Biatory  of  Sanfard  and 
Merton  and  the  Biatory  of  Little  Jack. 

DEFOE,  DANZEIi  (16B1-1731).  An  English  writer; 
born  in  London.  In  1719  appeared  the  moat  popular 
of  all  his  works,  Robinaon  Crueoe;  wrote  also  True- 
Bom  Engliahman,  a  Tindication  of  William  III.; 
Memoira  of  a  Cavalier,  Journal  of  the' Plague  Tear, 
Colonel  Jack,  Captain  Singleton,  Mall  tUmdera,  and 
The  Apparition  of  One  Jfra.  FeoL 

DBF0BB8T,  JOHK  WILIIAM  (1820-  ).  An 
American  author  and  soldier;  Iwra  tn  Seynour,  Oonn.; 
wrote  a  Biatory  of  the  /ndiona  in  Oonneetiaut,  Orienttd 
Acquaintance*,  £'urop«an  Aequatntaneea,  Seadif,  fol- 
lowed by  nine  novels,  of  which  the  bnt  are  Th* 
WathereU  A  fair,  Boneat  John  Fans,  and  /uatine'a 
Lovera. 

DB  KAT,  0HABLB8  (1848-  ).  An  American 
author;  published  Beaperua  and  Other  Poema,  Vi«ion 
o/  liimrod.  Bird  Qoda,  Eeaaya  on  Ancient  Ireland, 
Love  Poema  of  Louia  Bamav^  (his  pen  name). 

DEEKEB  or  DEOKEB,  THOMAS  (about  1570  ahout 
1641).  An  English  dramatist;  born  in  London;  wrote 
more  than  forty  plays.  Among  these  are  The  Shoe- 
maker'a  Boliday,  Old  Forlunatua,  The  Boruat  Whore, 
The  Virgin  Martyr,  and  The  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

DKiAND.    MABOABET    WADE  fCAMFBELI.) 

(18S7-       ).     An  American  novelist;  bom  at  Alle- 

{heny.  Pa.  In  1880  she  married  L.  F.  Deland  of 
loston.  Among  her  novels  are  John  Ward,  Preacher; 
Sidney,  Mr.  Tommy  Dove  mnd  Other  Storiaa,  PkOip  and 
Bit  Wifa,  and  The  Wiadem  of  Fools. 
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DBLATIOIIB,  RAH  PBAHOOXfl  0A8ZMZX  (ITM- 
1648).  A  French  Irrio  poet  and  druMtist.  Hia 
poemi  of  patriotiim  won  him  freat  faror,  and  two 
BUgiu  mr  ta  et  la  mort  da  /«antM  d'Are  touched 
the  French  heart.  Among  hit  beat  pUys  are  L'icole  d*» 
vitWmrdt,  Jforfno  FatUro,  L«a  vtpre*  neUignna,  Louit 
ZJ.,  L—  tnfoMtt  d'Sdouard,  and  La  jUU  du  Oia. 

DBHBTBIUS  PHAUBEOI  (about  854-284  B.  0.). 
Grecian  orator  and  itateMnan.  Of  hia  historical  and 
philowphfcal  works  fragmenta  011I7  ore  extant. 

DE  MZLLB,  JAMSa  (1887-1880).  A  Canadian  aa- 
thor;  bom  at  St.  John,  N.  B.;  wrote  Andu  O'Bara, 
TA«  Sotdier  and  tk*  Spy,  The  Dodge  Club,  Th%  Amcr- 
ieon  Bonn,  Tk*  Livmg  Link,  Xht  Ctyptogram,  and 
A  OmHh  fa  Sptin. 

DHHOSTHBHBS  (888 1-832  B.  0.).  Athenian  or»- 
tor;  oonqnwed  an  impedtment  in  hit  speech,  and  by 
perseTflranee  and  determination  became  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  andent  world;  opposed  Philip  of  Maeedon, 
against  whom  he  delivered  his  PkiHppiet.  His  De  Co- 
rona or  Oration  on  th«  Crown  in  defense  of  Ctesiphon 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  in  ora- 
tory.   Over  60  of  hii  orations  hare  come  down  to  ns. 

OBHHAK,  8ZS  JOKH  (1015-1669}.  An  English 
poet;  bom  in  DabUn.  His  first  publication  was  a  suo- 
cessfal  trage^,  Soplgi.  He  then  wrote  Co^er'i  Bill, 
the  earliest  of  En^iso  daaeriptlTe  poems.  His  address 
to  the  Thames  beginning  "o  could  I  flow  Ulie  thee" 
tpftand  ia  1666. 

SB  QUMOBT,  THOMAB  (1785-1859).  An  English 
author;  bom  in  Manchester.  While  at  Oxford  he  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  eating  opium,  to  which  he  re- 
mained a  slBTe  for  many  years.  The  consequences 
were  fearful,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his  principal 
work,  Tho  Confetwiong  of  an  EngtUh  Opium-BaUr.  Be 
was  a  reiT  prolific  writer,  and  his  works  are  mostly 
essays  and  papers  on  historical,  literary,  and  mis- 
celluieous  topics,  such  as  L«t(«rs  to  a  Yovi^f  Uan  and 
ttie  very  valuable  LUerary  Raninitetneea,    [See  Eng. 

DBSOHAim.  EXXSTAOBE  (about  1828-1415). 
Trench  poet.  Hia  MinW  dt  MaHugt,  18,000  lines  long, 
li  hii  MM  known  poea. 

DBS  PBBIBB8.  BOHAVEimJBB  (1500-1544). 
French  satirist;  a  oonrtier  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to 
whom  is  assigned  tlie  chief  authorship  of  her  Hep- 
tameron.  His  Oymhalwn  Mundi  (1687)  was  a  satire 
on  the  Christian  religion. 

DEUB-BAVOa,  JOAO  DB  (1880-1807).  A  Portu- 
guese lyrifl  poet.  In  1865  pnUidied  his  maatrapiece, 
Rftsrs  do  csmpo. 

DIAS,  OOHOALVES  AIROKIO  (1828-1866).  A 
Bntsilian  port.  His  worlu  eomprisa  a  nvort,  BnM  » 
Oeesnfa.  and  TslnaUe  papers  on  the  mlgratlona  of 
South  Amsriesn  Indian  triMs,  ud  several  TohinsB  of 
poems. 

SIBDIN,  OHABLES  (1746-1814).  Uusician,  drama- 
tist, and  song  writer;  bom  in  Southampton.  His 
celebrity  is  wholly  due  to  his  sea-songs  Tom  BovUng, 
Tht  Walarman.  The  Qvaker,  and  Poor  Jack. 

DI0KBN8.  CKAKLES  (1812-1870).  Celebrated  Eng- 
lish novelist;  bora  at  Landport,  Portsmouth;  son  of  a 
navy  clerk,  latterly  In  great  straits;  was  lironght  up 
amid  hardships;  was  sent  to  a  s<^citor's  olBee  as  "an 
offlea  boy,"  leaned  shorthand,  and  beesme  a  reporter, 
a  post  in  which  he  learned  much  of  what  afterwards 
served  him  as  an  author;  wrote  sketches  for  the  JfontUy 
Jfsffssfa*  under  tlw  name  of  "Bos"  in  1834,  and  the 
PUkvtek  Ptmtrt  in  1886-1887.  which  established  his 
popalarity.  These  were  succeeded  by  Oliver  Twist, 
NiekoUu  Niektebv,  Old  Ouriority  Shop.  A  Tale  of  Tvio 
CUtt;  and  many  others.  They  were  all  written  with 
an  aim.  He  was  a  little  msn.  with  dear  blue  eyes, 
a  face  of  extreme  mobility,  and  a  quiet  ahrewdness  of 
expression.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

BXOKIKBOH,  EULY  (1830-1886).  An  American 
poet ;  bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.  Nothing  of  her  writings 
was  published  durinr  her  lifetime.  In  1890  T.  w. 
Higglnaim  and  Krs.  If  Ael  Lomnis  Todd  edited  a  vol- 
nnw.  Pseme  fty  EwtOif  IHeUnmn. 

KOKXXraOH,  JOHN  (1782-1808).  An  American 
statesman  and  pablicist,  called  the  "Penman  of  the 
Revolution" ;  bom  In  Talbot  County,  Ud. ;  best  known 
as  a  writer  of  state  papers.  He  wrote  or  drafted  the 
JlestfhiKoM  in  Relation  to  (A«  Stamp  Act  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  (1766)  ;  the  Z>eolaratton  of 
Xiffhta  and  Petition  to  the  King  adopted  by  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress, 

XHDEBOT.  BBHX8  (1718-1784).  A  French  trritar, 
badir  of  the  "BacTobvadiats"  or  writers  for  ths  Sii- 


cyelopidi*,  which  Diderot  had  planned  at  an  enlarge- 
ment of  OAamb#f#'#  EntyiAopaedin.  Diderot  gave  to 
this  work  twenty  years  of  the  closest  attentitm.  The 
work  eonaiated  (17S1-1772)  of  28  volumes,  with  six 
volumes  of  supplement  (1776-1777)  and  two  volamea 
of  tables  (1780).  Diderot  wrote  two  plays:  La  jUs 
MOtwvl  and  L»  pin  d»  famtSOa,  which  aurk  the  De- 
ginning  of  tlie  domestie  drama;  besides  novels  and  M- 
saya  of  criticism. 

DZ0D0BU8  BZOULTrS  (flourished  21  B.  C).  A 
Greek  historian;  bora  in  Sidty.  He  traveled  in  Europe 
and  Asia  collecting  material  for  his  great  work,  the 
Library,  a  universal  history  in  40  books  from  the  be- 
ginning to  60  B.  0.    He  was  80  years  in  compiling  it. 

DIOaBBBS,  LAEBTZUB  (flourished  about  200).  A 
Oreek  writer.  little  is  known  about  his  life.  He 
wrote  Livta  of  PkUoaophera  in  10  books,  which  is  xeaBy 
a  histcnry  of  phUoso^y  from  Its  beginning. 
_  PISBABIJ,  BBHJAIOII,  BABL  OF  BEAOOVB- 
YVBSJi  (1804-1881).  (See  Beaconalleld  In  Dictionary 
of  Government).  An  English  novelist  and  writer;  wrote 
7iiiian  Grey,  Coningeby,  8ybU,  Tanered,  Lord  Qeorga 
Bentiruk,  an  Awtobiography ;  Henrietta  TempU,  and 
EndymioTi. 

D'laBAEU,  ISAAC  (1766-1848.)  An  Bnglidi  a«- 
thor;  descendant  of  a  Hebrew  family  which  settled  is 
England  in  1748;  wrote  Curiotiiiet  of  LUeratare,  A 
Diuartrntion  an  Anecdotes,  AmsniHss  e/  lAUratwo,  and 
some  political  and  historic^  worlu.  He  was  the 
father  of  Benjamin  XMtraell,  Barl  of  Beaconafldd. 

DIX  DOBOTHBA  LTBDB  (1805-1887).  An  Anur. 
lean  pfailsnthropist  and  writer  of  Juvenile  books;  wrote 
The  Qarland  of  Flora,  Priaone  and  Prison  DieetpHnaf 
and  Alice  and  Ruth. 

DIXIE,  LADT  FLOBEHOB  OABOUNE  DOXrOLAB 
(1857-1905).    An  English  explorer,  writer,  and  efaam- 

Sion  of  woman's  rights;  daughter  of  the  Hargnis  of 
lueensberry.  She  described  her  explorations  in  Across 
Pataponia;  wrote  Defence  of  Zulvland,  In  the  Land  of 
Misforturu,  Ghriana,  and  The  Nete  Woman. 

DIXON,  BZOHABD  WATSOV  (1688-1901).  An 
English  poet  and  historian.  His  poetic  works  indnde 
Jfano,  Odet  and  Beioguee,  Lyrieat  Poenu.Songa  and 
Odee,  On  Advancing  Age,  and  7As  Spirit  Wooed.  Hia 
important  work  is  History  of  the  Church  of  Bnglmnd 
from  the  Abolition  of  the  Boman  /ufisdidiea. 

DIXON,  WILUAK  HEFWOBTH  (1821-1901).  Am 
English  writer;  wrote  John  Bovard  and  the  Prison 
World  of  Europe,  Life  of  ITiUlam  Penn,  written  in  1859 
to  refute  Hacanlay's  damaging  charges;  the  French  im 
England,  The  Pertonal  Bittory  of  Lord  Bacon,  etc 

DOBELU  8TDBBT  XBOMPSOV  (1824-1874).  Am 
English  poet  of  the  "nasmodio"  sdiooL  His  poeaa 
The  Roman  (1850),  and  Baldsr  (1888),  net  with 
great  success. 

D0B80N,  HENBT  AUSTXir  <1840-  )■  An  Bn» 
lidt  poet:  horn  in  Flynumth;  has  written  Yigneltee  ns 
Rhyme,  Proverbe  In  Porcelain,  Old  WoHd  IJ^tte;  ttvas 
of  Steele,  Ooldtmith,  Hogarth,  Fitidtng,  ete. 

DODD,  WILLIAM  (1729-1777).  An  EngUsh  dergy^ 
man  and  writer.  He  wrote  Beavtiea  of  Skakeopeara, 
Reflectiona  on  Death,  and  Thovghte  in  Prison. 

DODGE,  HABT  ABIGAIL  (1880  1896).  An  Amer- 
ican Journalist  and  author;  bom  in  Hamilton,  Kasa.; 
she  hat  written,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Gail  Hamil- 
ton." a  number  of  well  known  books,  sueb  as  Oatm 
Dayt,  Woman'e  Wrong;  Red  Ltttar  Dagt  tn  AppU- 
thorpe.  The  BattU  of  the  Book*,  Eormona  U  tka  Olsfipir, 
and  Tka  trraproaaible  Book. 

DODOB,  MAXT  BLZZABBTH  ICAPBS  (1888-1905). 
An  American  writer;  bom  in  New  York  (Sty.  Her  best 
known  work  is  Bona  Brtnker,  or  tka  SOoor  Bkatoo,  and 
two  volumes  of  poetrjr,  Alon^  tho  Wag  and  Wham  Ltfa 

ie  Young. 

DODGE,  THBODOBE  ATBAITLT  (1842-1909).  An 
American  soldier  and  ndlitary  writer;  bora  in  Pittsfldd. 
Hass. ;  wrote  bird's  Eye  Ffsw  of  Our  OivU  War,  Com- 
paign  of  ChanceOarmiae,  Patroehu  and  Psneloyv,  A 
OAot  fa  tAs  Caddis,  and  Gnrnt  CapUlna. 

DODCWOir,  OBABISS  LUTWIDCffi,  or  "IXWIB 
OABBOLIi"  (1882-1898).  An  English  author.  A 
writer  of  mathematical  treatisea,  he  is.  however,  best 
known  by  his  invention  of  a  litoary  genre  in  ABes'a 
Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Through  the  Looking-Olam 
and  What  Alice  Found  There,  The  Bunting  of  the 
Snark,  Sylvie  and  Bruno,  and  Sylvie  and  Bruno  Con- 
cluded. 

DOLE,  NATHAN  W^BKBIJi  (1852-  ).  An 
Amariean  anthn',  e^tor,  and  tranaUts»-teim  at 
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MA,  ICuiJ  «dit«d  TK»  Xuhtriyat  of  Omar  Khani'^m, 
twMd  on  F)ttt«rnld,  and  the  CoUeeM  Workt  of  Count 
Tolator.  H«  wrote  The  Bavthorn  Tree  and  Othar 
PsMW,  life  of  FraneU  WUUam  Bird,  »nd  Omar,  th» 
TntMaktr. 

DOH1IBU.T,  laVATXUS  (1881-1901).  An  Amer- 
ieut  lonraallat,  piriiticiKii,  «nd  eesaTiat;  born  in  Fhilk- 
4a)pluK  i  wrote  AtlarUit  and  Ragnarok.  His  Oreat 
Vriftogrmt  vei  k  cipher  applied  te  the  lint  folio  ol 
ShHMqMare't  irarki  to  pror*  th«t  Beeoit  wsB  tb« 
■athor  end  not  Shnkeipeere. 

DOXAH,  JOEV  (1807-1878).  A  Britiih  ntiacelle- 
neow  writer;  wrote  Livea  »f  tks  Qttteiu  of  the  Boute 
«t  Smnovtr,  XnigkU  and  Their  Da^a,  In  and  About 
Drvrji  Imm,  etc. 

DOSS,  nriJA  OABOLZHS  SIPLET  (1826-  ). 
An  American  poet;  bom  at  ChftrlMton,  8.  C.  Among 
her  works  are  /«ab«I  Lttlit,  FvmingdaU,  Xannura, 
fxfriotion,  Btrmuda,  The  Flavnr  of  BngUmd't  Face, 
Dai/bremk,  and  Afternoon  Song:  Bhe  married  Bon. 
SaBtea  R.  Dorr  of  Bvtland,  Vt 

SOBTOTBTSKt     rrODOS  MXXHATLOTITOH 

(1821-1B8I).  A  Buufan  nordist;  wrote  Poor  People, 
She  Dowttrodden  and  Oppreeeed,  itenuAre  from  a  Dead 
Bouee,  Crime  and  Punishment,  AtUkor'e  Diarjf,  and 
The  Broth^e  KaramoMof. 

DOUOAIX.  IJLT  (18S8-  ).  A  Canadian  writer; 
her  popular  novels  fnclnde:  Beggart  Att  (1891),  What 
XeeeMtbit  Enom  (1W8),  and  Tha  Mormom  Prophet 

11909): 

DOWDBH,  BDWABD  {184S-  ).  As  Esglisli 
■ebolar  and  critic;  wrote  Shmkeepeare,  Bie  Hind  and 
Art;  Shaketpeare  Primer,  Introdueiion  to  Shakeepeare, 
Studiee  in  Literature,  Southed.  SheUev,  Tranecriple  and 
Studiee,  Wordevorth,  New  Studiee  in  Literature.  The 
French  Revolution  and  Englieh  Literature,  and  a  Bie- 
tory  of  French  Literature. 

DOTLB,  8XS  ASTHUS  OOHAV  (1859-  ).  A 
British  novelist.  After  practising  medicine  for  some 
years,  the  saccess  of  scTeral  of  his  hooks  indnced  him 
to  enter  literature.  Among  his  works  are  Adcentvrf* 
of  Sherlock  Bolmee,  The  Bound  of  the  BaekerviUee, 
liicah  Clarke,  The  White  Company,  The  Refugeee, 
Bodneg  Stone.  The  Exploite  of  Brigadier  Gerard,  Round 
the  Red  Lamp,  The  Stark  Munro  Lettore,  and  Th^  Green 
Flag.  He  alio  wrote  •  *olniM  of  poemi.  iSon^t  of 
Action,  and  s  phtf  eaUed  Baiveo.  Hs  waa  knighted  In 
1902. 

DOZT,  SEnrHAST  (1820-1888).  A  Ihitch  ori#n- 
talist  and  historian;  bom  In  IjCTden.  He  wrote  Bie- 
tory  of  the  Almohadee,  nietory  of  Africa  and  of  Spain, 
and  serersl  histories  relating  to  the  Arabs. 

DSASB,  JOSEPH  BODHAV  (1795-1820).  An 
American  poet;  bom  in  New  York  City:  wrote  The 
esprit  Tajf,  The  American  Flag,  the  eulocr  on  Fits- 
Oreene  Halleck,  Oreen  be  the  turf  above  thee,  and,  in 
eonjanction  with  Halleck,  The  Croakero. 

DSAKB,  SAICUEL  ADAMB  (1888-1906).  An  Amer- 
ican author;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.;  brigadier  general 
In  the  Civil  war ;  wrote  Old  Landmarke  of  Boeton,  New 
Brtgland  Legends  and  Folk-lore.  The  Wateh  Fireo  of 
'76,  and  Miftho  and  Fablee  of  Today. 

DSATTOH.  IDOEAEL  (1568-1681).  An  English 
poet.  Among^his  works  are  The  Shepherd's  Garland, 
The  Baroiw'  Wetra,  Poeme,  Z^rtcml  and  Pastoral,  liver 
X^rsfum,  uid  Pe^r-OfMen. 

DBmHOin).  KBHBT  (18S1-1S97).  An  XngUak 
■nthor  and  orangetist.  BIi  aim  waa  to  reooncUe  science 
and  rellgioB.  He  wrot*  Jfoturat  Law  in  the  Spirituat 
World,  The  decent  of  Man,  Tropical  Africa,  Travel 
Skotekee,  and  The  Qreateet  Thing  in  the  Worid. 

DBUIDIOHD,  WIIJ.XA1C  HEHST  (1854-1907).  A 
Canadian  poet;  Iwra  in  Quebec.  He  was  a  physician 
and  in  bis  intercourse  with  the  French- Canadians 
learned  flietr  Hfe  stories,  which  he  was  able  to  d^ict  in 
dialect  poems  published  nnder  the  title  of  The  Babitant. 
Frechette  transfers  to  Drummond  Longfellow's  flatter- 
ing tribute  to  Frechette:  "He  is  the  pathfinder  of  a 
MV  land  of  aong."    [See  Can.  Lit.]. 

DSTDBH,  JOHN  (1631-1700).    [See  Eng.  Lit.] 

DV  BELLAT,  JOAOHW  (about  1524-1560).  A 
French  poet,  known  as  "The  French  Ovid."  Trans- 
lated two  books  of  the  Aeneid  (1552),  and  published 
hie  moat  noteworthy  collection  of  poems  Lea  regreta 
(155S). 

DUKAS  Iditmak),  AXiBZAKDBB.  or  DTJ1CA8  PBBB 
(180S-1B70).  The  Elder;  a  French  romanciit.  Hs 
waa  the  grandaon  of  a  French  marquis  and  a  San 
Doadngo  nagreaa.    TbiL  worka  which  bear  hia  name 
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amount  to  aome  800  Tohunes,  Including  aereral  dramU! 
but  the  only  claim  he  could  lay  to  a  great  number  oi 
the  productions  issued  under  nis  name  was  that  hO 
either  sketched  the  plot  or  revised  them  before  going 
to  press.  Jfonte  Cmto,  Three  Muaketeen,  tortn-fLt^ 
Twenty  Fsars  After,  are  among  his  best  novels. 

DUKAS,  AlfXABDBB,  or  DUUA8  TOA  (1834- 
1895).  The  Younger;  a  French  dramatist  and  roman- 
cist,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  1848  he  found  himailf 
with  a  pen  and  50,000  franca  of  debts.  He  wrote 
La  dame  au*  camJltao  (1848;  dramatised  18fi2)  and 
aooo  boeame  a  wealtliy  man.  His  other  plays  fill  aavan 
TotaBua  and  they  inangnrata  in  ftendt  drama  tha 
raaUctio  atady  of  toaol  ^oUems. 

DTT  KAITSZEB  (du  mo-Te-agf),  OBOBOB  LOUXB 
TAUmJiA  B178SOE  (1884-1896).  Artist,  earica- 
turist,  and  novelist;  bom  in  Paris,  Franoe;  joined  the 
Punch  staff,  and  became  famous  through  his  weeUy 
drawings  for  that  publication.  In  1891  appeared  his 
first  novel,  Peter  Ibheteen,  and  in  1894  he  iasned  TrUbw, 
a  story  which  had  great  popnlaiitr  both  In  book  farm 
and  on  the  stage.  Hit  laM  wort^  Tka  MmrHmn, 
peared  after  his  death. 

DUmUS,  PAUIi  LAVBBHOB  (187S-190e).  An 
American  poet  of  the  African  raft;  bom  at  Dayton, 
Ohio;  wrote  Oak  and  Ivy,  Mafor*  and  Ifteera,  liariea 
of  Lowly  Ufa,  Poem*  of  Cabin  mad  FUd,  Tko  VncaOad, 
and  The  Bpert  of  the  Oode. 

DUVBAS,  WimAK  (about  1465-abont  1525).  The 
greatest  of  the  old  Scottish  poets.  Among  his  works 
are  YieUation  of  Saint  Franete,  The  ThieOe  and  the 
Rose,  and  The  Dance  of  the  Deadly  Sine. 

DUBHB,  rZHI^BT  PBTBB,  or  "MB.  DOOUT'* 

(1867-  ),  An  American  humorist;  bom  in  Chi- 
cago, m.  In  his  works  he  passes  huBoroas  eonnent 
on  current  topics  with  the  assistance  of  Martin  Do^ey, 
a  public-houae  keeper  on  the  Ardtey  Boad.  He  haa 
written  Jfr.  Dooteg  In  Peace  and  War.  Mr.  Dooleg  in 
the  Bearte  of  Bie  CowUrmnen,  Mr.  Dooley't  PhUoeophg. 
and  Mr.  Dooleg'e  Opinione. 

DUYC&IBOK  (difkink),  BVBST  AVOITBTUS 
(1816-1878).  An  American  writer;  wrote  with  his 
brother,  George  Long,  the  Cy^paedia  of  American 
Lftfrature,  also  Wit  and  Wiedom  of  Sydney  Smith.  Bit- 
tory  of  the  War  lor  the  Vnion,  National  Portrait  fiol- 
lery  of  Eminent  imsrieans,  and  Poewu  JMaHnf  to  tfca 
American  Revolution. 

BABLB.  AUOB  HOBSB  <18S8-  _).  An  Awat- 
lean  author;  bora  in  Woroeator,  Haaa.  Her  worhi  doal 
with  Cotonial  history  and  laehido  The  Sahbatk  in  Puri- 
tan New  England,  CuHoau  and  Faohiono  In  OU  Kaw 
EnpUnd,  Borne  Life  in  Colonfot  Dayt,  Ohttd  Life  to 
CMonial  Dayt.  Stage  Coaek  and  Tomto  Daye,  and  Jn 
Old  Narraganeett. 

BASTXAH,  CSABLB8  OAMAOB  (1816-1861).  An 
American  editor  and.poet;  bom  In,  Ozftn-d  pmin^,  Ho, 
Prom  his  poetical  delineations  of  rural  Ufa  in  Tarmont 
ho  waa  called  the  "Boma  of  the  Oreen  Ifount^na." 

BBBBS  Joy'bert),  CTOBO  MOBXTS  (1887-1808). 
A  German  Egyptolwlst  and  norcHat.  Hla  nalt  to  Bgynt 
resulted  In  tha  diicoverT  of  the  cdobr^ed  hlnaUe 
nedicd  PanriM  Bbere.  Among  his  worki  are  Sgyptlam 
Kinge  and  the  novds  I7arda,  Serapia,  Tha  Siatara,  Btma 
Sum,  Der  Eaieer,  and  Sine  Frage. 

EOHEaASAT,  JOSE  (1888-  }.  Spaniab  draow- 
tist;  bora  in  Madrid.    [See  Span.  Lit.]. 

EOHBTEBBXA,  B8TBBAV  (18091861).  A-Bonth 
American  poot,  bora  at  Bnenoa  Ajn»;  the  poon  La 
eautiva  (1887),  Is  national  in  spirit,  whereas  bis  eariler 
works  showed  the  Influence  of  his  French  education. 

BOKBBKAinff.  JORAMN  PBTBB  (1792-1864).  A 
German  author  and  editor  of  Goethe's  works;  bom  at 
Winsen;  became  Goethe's  private  aeeretary  <18a8); 
wrote  Oeeprdche  mit  Qoethe. 

BDOAB.  JTAICBS  DATID  (1841-1899).  A  Oanatfaa 
legislator  and  author;  bora  in  Qnobee;  wrote  Tha  Jn- 
eolvent  Act  of  1884  and  Thia  Oaniada  of  Curt  and  Other 
Poema. 

EDOBWOBTR,  HABZA  (1767.1849).  An  EngllA 
novelist;  bora  In  Black  Bourton,  Oxfordshire;  wrote 
Caetle  Rackrent,  Leonora,  Storiee  of  Ireland,  Belinda, 
Popular  Talee,  Tales  of  FaeMonahle  Liff,  £nntri,  The 
Aheentee,  Barry  and  Lucy,  and  Jiovamend  and  Frank. 

EDaBEB,  ABBE  OHABLOTTB  I.EFPLEB  (1849- 
1892).  A  Swedish  novelist  and  dramatist.  Her  abort 
stories  Include  By  Chance,  From  Ufa,  A  SwnnMr  Story, 
and  Voman  and  £oi>e.  Among  lier  best  known  dramaa 
are  The  Aetreea,  The  Curate,  tha  f^ry,  Idaei  Women, 
and  A  BeacvAno  dngel. 
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BDWABDS,  HABBT  STZLLWELL  (1S55-  ). 
An  American  ioamaliit,  noTeliat,  ud  poet;  born  at 
Ukcon,  Qa.  His  best  stories  are  studiei  of  plantation 
life  and  inofaide  Two  JImmwov*  and  OIker  Storist,  Tlu 
Marbam  CoiMfiM,  «nd  Sotu  and  FMkera,  which  won  m 
910,000  prise  from  ths  CUeaco  Keeori. 

EOAK,  MAVBXCB  FBAHOXS  (1862-  ).  An 
American  sehftlar;  bom  in  Phlladelphts;  wrote  That  Qirt 
of  Mitu,  Prelndit,  Soi^a  and  Sattnett,  The  Life  Around 
Vm,  and  Lecturet  in  Engluh  Lileraturt. 

ECKILESTON,  EDWABD  (1887-1002).  An  Amer- 
ican author;  born  in  Vbtbt,  Ind.  In  fiction  be  achieved 
celebrity  with  ttories  of  life  in  Southern  Indiana  in 
pioneer  days.  As  a  hiatorian  he  made  a  specialty  of 
American  subjects;  wrote  Bootitr  SehoolmaaUr,  The 
End  of  the  fPorld.  The  Circuit  Ridtr.  Jlozey,  The 
Grayone.  and  The  Failh  Doctor.  With  the  assistance 
of  bis  danxhter,  Hrs.  LiDie  E.  Seelye,  be  wrote  many 
juvenile  biographies  of  American  Indiana,  Isdndins 
Tecumaek,  Pocahontae  and  Povhatan,  Brant  and  Bea 
Jacket,  and  Jf«iU«f«Mia. 

BOaLBSTOIT,  OBOBOB  OABY  (1839-  ).  An 
American  editor,  author,  and  jonrnalist ;  born  at  Vevay, 
Ind.;  brother  of  Edward  Euleston;  wrote  A  Sebefe 
Recotteetiene,  Sovthern  Solditr  Storiee.  The  Laet  of 
th4  Flatboale,  A  Carolina  Cavalier,  and  many  books  for 
the  yonng. 

EaiLX.  SEAIXAaBIKBSON  (about  SOO-about  »S0). 
An  Icelandic  akald;  fought  under  the  Eogliah  king 
Athelstan  for  several  yeara  after  925;  returned  to  Nor- 
way and  fought  against  Erik  Bloodaxe  (934),  by  whom 
he  was  taken  prisoner;  released  (or  writing  laudatory 
Tflries  about  his  captor.  This  _j>oem  is  callea 
BofudUaun  (the  Redemption  of  the  Head).  Egin  died 
in  Borg,  Iceland,  where  he  settled  after  9&0.  Among 
his  sagas  are  Sonartorrek,  written  on  the  death  of  his 
faTorite  son;  Arinbianar  drapa  in  honor  of  his  friend 
AHnbJfim,  and  Skfaldar  drapa.  "BgiU's  Saga,"  the 
tamona  Icelandic  poem,  la  mpposed  to  have  been  written 
by  BnorrI  Stnrlnaon,  and  eontuna  many  of  EgiU's  aonga. 

AUBA  TOK  (T  about  1125).  A 
German  hiaiorian;  abbot  of  Aura,  near  Kissengen;  wrote 
a  valuable  history  of  the  first  cmaade,  Biero*Mi/mita. 

"BLIOT.  OSOBGB"  (1819-1880).  The  assumed 
literary  name  of  HABT  XKS,  or,  sa  she  preferred  to 
write  the  name  in  later  years,  KABIAN  ^VAKB,  an 
English  novelist.  Her  first  literary  undertaking  was 
the  continuation  of  a  translation  of  Strausa'a  Life  of 
JentM.  completed  in  1846.  In  1849  ahe  went  alvoao, 
retarning  to  England  next  year,  and  in  1851  ahe  took 
np  her  abode  aa  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  John  Chap- 
man, editor  of  the  Wesfminster  Seview.  It  was  not: 
however,  till  1857  that  tine  came  prominently  into  public 
notice,  when  the  first  of  a  series  of  tnlei  entitled  Scenet 

f oM  ClerieaX  Life  appeared  in  Bloclrweed's  Uagatine. 
be  credit  of  anthoruup  of  Adam  Beie,  her  first  novel, 
«as  openly  ascribed  to  several  persons  of  varying  note. 
The  secret  soon  began  to  leak  ont.  Months  before  her 
second  novel.  TAe  IfiU  on  the  Ftoee,  was  published,  it 
waa  wen  known,  among  literary  circles  at  least,  that 
Oeorge  Eliot  was  none  other  than  Uartan  Evans,  the 
Westminater  reviewer.  By  this  time  was  established 
that  close  aasociation  and  literary  fellowship  with  the 
talented  philosophical  writer,  tieorge  H.  Lewes,  which 
terminated  only  with  the  death  of  the  latter  but  a  little 
more  than  two  years  before  her  own.  In  Uay,  1880,  she 
married  John  Crosa.  Others  of  her  novels  are  SOaa 
Uamer,  Romola,  Daniel  Deronda,  and  MiddU«arch. 
{See  Eng.  Lit:]. 

BLIOT,  JORK  (1604-1690).  The  apoatle  of  the 
Indiana:  born  in  Esses,  England;  entered  the  Church 
of  EngUnd,  but  seceded  and  emigrated  to  New  England; 
became  celebrated  for  hia  succcaafol  evangelistic  ez- 
pfeditions  among  the  Indiana  during  his  Ufelong  oc 
eopancy  of  the  pastorate  at  Rozbnry.  He  wrote  Indian 
Grammar  Begun  (1660),  Indian  Primer  lot  which  only 
one  complete  copy  ezlata  and  la  In  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Edinbnrgh) ;  one  of  the  translations  of  the 
famona  ''Bay  Ptabn  Book."  His  ChrUttan  Cmtmon- 
wealtft  was  published  in  London  in  16S9. 

BLIZABBTH,  FAnUNE  EIJZABBTH  OTTIUE 
LOmHB,  or  "OAAHBH  STLVA"  (1843-  ).  gueen 
of  Roumania,  poet,  and  novelist ;  bom  at  Neuwied,  Oer 
many;  married  Prince  Charlea  of  Roumania  (1869), 
who  became  King  Carol  I.  (18S1).  Her  chief  works 
are  Leidrna  Erdengang  or  Pilgrim  Sorrow,  Jehovah, 
Pentfee  d'une  reine,  and  Bondwerkerlicder. 

ELZEVIK,  LOUIS  (about  1540-1617).  Dutch  printer 
at  Leyden.  BONAVBNTITBE  (1583-1652),  aon.  and 
ABRAHAM  (1592-1652),  grandson,  of  Louis.  Dutch 
printer!  and  publishers  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  of 


ezfjuiaite  editions  of  the  classics,  which  are  higlUy 
prized  for  the  elegance  of  type  and  high  grade  of  paper. 
About  2,000  books  were  printed — 068  in  Latin,  44  in 
Greek,  126  in  French,  82  ir  Flemish,  11  in  German, 
10  in  Italian,  and  22  in  oriental  laognagea. 

EKEBSOV,  RALPH  WALDO  (1808-1882).  An 
American  philoaophie  author;  bom  in  Boston.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1821,  and  was  minister 
of  Ihe  Second  Unitsrian  Church  of  Boston;  but  soon 
after  formed  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  forms  of 
worship,  abandoned  hia  profession  and.  retiring  to  the 
quiet  village  of  Concord,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
toe  natnre  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  universe.  He 
was  one  of  the  moit  eminent  American  philosophers  of 
the  Transcendental  school;  wrote  RepreeentaHve  Man, 
The  American  Scholar.  Engliek  Trait*,  Xaturt,  alao 
volumes  of  Eeeage  and  Poeme. 

ENOINA  len  tke-na).  JUAH  DEL  (about  1468- 
1534).  The  father  cf  the  Spanish  drama;  bom  near 
Salamanca;  took  orders,  and  finally  became  prior  of 
the  Honaatery  of  Lout.  More  than  ITO  of  hu  lyrics 
have  snrvfved.  many  of  them  with  raasieal  aettlnga  by 
the  author.  Hia  14  ptaya,  all  being  presentationa  of 
very  primitive  themea,  aometimes  aacred.  aometlBes  aot, 
are  far  more  Interestinr  and  mark  the  tranaitioa  Itom 
the  reltgioua  to  the  secular  stajte. 

BBOLISH,  THOUAS  DUHN  (1819-1902).  An 
American  phyaician  and  author;  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
His  works  include  Zepkaniah  DooHtUa,  WaUtr  Wol/4, 
Poeme,  Ambroee  Ftett,  Amerfoan  BaUmdt,  Bey's  Book  af 
Battle  Lyriee.  He  is  best  known  the  nathor  of  tlM 
song  Ben  BM. 

Emmrs,  QUZHTUS  (28S-abont  169  B.  C).  A  Ro- 
man poet;  fatner  of  the  Roman  epos.  Fragments  of  hia 
tragediea,  comedies,  satires,  and  of  his  AnnaUe,  orig- 
inally in  18  books,  survive. 

ENHODnrS.  HAONUS  FELIX  (about  473-521).  A 
bishop  of  Ticinum,  Italy.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Epi- 
phanius,  his  predecessor;  a  partial  autobiography  en- 
titled £y«Aanstietim,  and  sonoe  poems  and  hymns. 

MPaOmua  (about  400-abont  880  B.  C).  A  Onok 
historian ;  bom  in  Eolia.  Hia  chief  work  is  a  Bialarw 
in  80  booka  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  covering  • 
period  of  750  yean  down  to  840  B.  C.  Only  fnwnusta 
of  ft  exist,  though  It  waa  of  great  service  to  Diodonu 
Siculua  and  later  blstoriana. 

EFIOHABHUS  (flourished  fifth  century  B.  C).  The 
greateat  of  the  Sicilian  comic  poets.  He  lived  90  years 
and  was  much  honored  by  the  Syrscoaans.  Fragmente 
of  his  36  comedies  survive. 

BPINAY  (ayjw-nay').  LOTTISB  FLOBBHCE  PB- 
TBONILLB  TAKDIEir  D'ESOLAVEUfS  DB  XA 
LIVE  D'  (1T2S-1783).  A  French  writer.  Hci 
Mimoiree  et  Corretpondenee  give  a  lively  pietnre  of  li» 
times.  She  wrote  Lta  eonvtratlHana  d'EwSHt,  »  eonpk- 
uent  to  Bonsseau's  £»tls. 

EBOILLA  T  2UN10A  (arthe'lga  e  ihoo^nue-ga) , 
ALONSO  DE  (1533-1694).  A  Spanish  epic  poet;  born 
in  Madrid.  He  went  with  the  Spanish  army  to  queQ 
the  insurrection  of  the  Araucanians  fn  Chile.  The 
courage  of  the  natives  in  the  unequal  atru^gle  gave  him 
a  theme  for  an  epic  poem,  La  Araueana,  tn  87  cantos. 

EBCXBfANH-GHATSIAK.  The  name  indicating  the 
joint  authorship  of  EBCLB  EBOKBCAMH  (1822-1899) 
and  ALEXANDRE  OHATBIAN  (1826-1890) ;  both  born 
in  Lorraine.  Their  novels  deal  with  hirtorical  evrnti 
In  the  section  of  their  homes  and  have  been  wid'ly 
read.  They  include  HisfotVe  d'un  eonaerU  de  1818. 
Waterloo,  and  two  dramas,  Le  iuif  polonaie  and  L'anti 
Frilt.  The  former  was  adapted  under  the  title  of  The 
BetU,  in  which  Sir  Henry ,  Irving  achieved  snch  anc- 
ceaa  as  "Hathias." 

B8PBOR0EDA.  JOSE  DB  (1810-1842).  Spanish 
poet,  known  as  the  Spanish  Byrui.  He  Is  nnanrpasaed 
among  his  countrymen  as  a  lyrical  poet.  Hia  El  Petayo 
won  him  much  fame. 

ETTF0LI8  (about  446-411  B.  C).  A  Greek  poet,  • 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes.  Produced  fourtaoi 
dramas,  fragments  of  wliich  are  extant. 

EVBIFIDE8  (480-406  B.  C).  The  latest  of  the 
three  great  Greek  tragic  poets;  bom  at  Salamia,  of  poor 
parents ;  first  trained  aa  an  athlete,  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  painting  and  eventually  to  poetry.  Of  Ua 
playa  the  Au^fatiM,  Bafchat,  Iphigenia  at  Awe,  EUrtrm, 
and  Bedea  may  be  mentioned.  He  won  the  tragic  prise 
five  times.    [See  Gr.  Lit.]. 

ETTSTATHIU8  (about  n25-about  1194).  A  cele- 
brated Byzantine  commentator  on  Homer.  Pindar,  and 
Dionysiua  the  Periegite;  bora  In  Constantinople;  arch- 
bishop of  Theesaloniea  (1176-1194).    Hia  Commentarji 
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Ml  tkt  tUad  and  Odgaatg  ii  ■  trcwan  houie  of  ueient 
learning.  He  left  a  greit  namber  of  Uitorleal  writingB, 
speecfaei,  Knd  tracts. 

ETA/OBroS  SOHOXABTiaUS  Ubont  536- 1  ). 
An  %Bx\j  church  hiatorian;  born  «t  EpiplitBia  in  Codo- 
BjTis;  leg&I  adviur  of  the  patriueh  Gregory  at  Aiiti> 
ooh;  questor  under  Tiberini  XI.  and  preKCt  ander 
MaarittuB.  He  wrote  as  BedtntMetl  Butof]/  eorariiic 
the  period  from  481  to  S94. 

£TAIJ>,  HBBMAH  FBEDBBIK  (1821-  ).  A 
Danish  noreliit.  Among  hi  a  works  are  Yaldtmar 
Krone' a  Tovlh,  Th»  Nordbu  Family,  Johannei  VaUc, 
C'harltM  Lj/ttg,  and  three  historical  novels,  The  Staedtt 
at  Kronborg,  Anna  Hardenberg,  and  Clara  BiUe. 

BVALD,  JOHANNES  (1748  1781).  A  great  ^ic 
poet  of  Denmark;  born  at  Copenhagen.  His  Rolf 
Xrange  is  the  first  original  DaiUsh  tragedy.  Tk9  Fitkert, 
a  drama.  Is  the  noblest  of  his  works  and  eonttins  the 
Danidi  national  song,  Kbtf  CArWfm  ftowl  by  the  loftg 
most. 

BVBLVM,  JOHH  (1820-1706).  An  Englisb  author: 
bom  at  Wotton,  Sarrejr.  His  works  cover  a  Tarietr  of 
topics — art,  arehiteetore,  gardening,  and  commerce,  i  la 
Sglva,  or  a  DUeourae  on  Forett  Trees,  was  long  a 
standard  on  ths  sabject;  but  hia  celebrity  reata  upon  his 
Diary,  covering  a  period  of  70  yeara. 

BTEBETT,  AZAZABDBB  HILL  (1792  1847).  An 
American  diplomatist  and  political  writer;  bom  in 
Boston,  Haaa. ;  brother  of  Edward  Everett.  Among  his 
works  ore  A  general  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation 
in  £wrope;  a  similar  work  on  Anuriea,  and  Lives  of 
Jotepk  Warren  and  Palrtcfc  Henry,  Bis  beat  orations 
are  The  French  Revolution,  Tha  BattU  •/  Sew  Orleans, 
and  Tka  BtOtte  of  Bunker  BiU. 

BWXMO,  JUIUHA  HOBATU  (1841-188S).  As 
English  writer  of  stories  for  children;  bom  In  Tork> 
shire;  tbe  danghter  of  Alfred  Qatty,  Among  her  many 
delighttal  tales  are  The  Land  «/  Ziost  Toirs,  Jaclcanapee, 
The  Story  of  a  Short  lAfe,  and  Lob  He  by  th«  Fire. 

FABTA2T  or  FABIAN,  BOBEBT  (f  -151S).  An 
English  chronicler;  wrote  New  Chronielee  of  England 
and  France,  aiming  to  give  a  true  history  of  England 
from  the  landing  of  Bmtns  to  the  Battle  of  Bosworth 
(1486).    It  was  extended  by  unknown  writers  to  1558. 

rAODST  (fa  gtvO.  EHILB  (1847-  ).  A  French 
eritie  and  Uterary  esaayist.  His  work  La  tragidie 
frantaiM  aa  XTI.  Micto  Is  tho  best  treatise  upon  the 
Bubjcct.  Among  l^s  other  works  are  Etndew  Httiri^ree, 
Politiqvee  et  moraUetee  da  XIZ.  sUcle,  Le  thddtre  eon- 
temporain,  Claeeiquea  poptUairea,  La  KtUratvre  fran- 
eaiee,  and  Problimee  poititjuee  da  temps  pritent, 

FAKVIUS  STBABO,  OAXU8  (flourished  150  B.  C). 
A  Roman  historian  and  orator;  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  De  Ainicitia  and  De  RepttbUca  of  Cicero;  served  in 
Africa  under  Beipio  Africanoa  (149-146  B.  C). 

FABCnrS,  FBBDBBIOX  JOHN,  or  "HUaH  OOK- 
WAY"  (1847-188S).  An  English  novelist;  born  in 
Bristol;  wrote  CoBed  Back  (tratultieA  into  six  lan- 
guages and  dramatised).  Dark  Daye,  SUnge  and  Arrowa, 
A  Cardinal  Sin,  and  Bound  Together. 

FABIHA,  SALVATOBB  (1846-  ).  An  Italian 
noTcliat,  known  aa  the  Italian  Dickens.  He  wrote  Dve 
amori,  Fiamma  vagabonda,  Frutti  proibiti,  II  romamo  di 
ttn  vedovo,  II  teioro  di  Donnina,  Amore  bendato,  Capetii 
biondi.  DdOa  apuma  del  mare,  /I  tignor  lo,  Piu  deW 
amore,  and  11  nwnero  18. 

FABJEOH  (/dr'/on).  BEHJAHIK  LEOPOXD  (1883- 
1908).  An  Englirii  author;  bora  in  London;  spent 
some  years  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  he 
wrote  Shmdova  on  (he  Snow;  returning  to  London  hfl 
not*  Brif,  Blada-o'Snua,  Fair  /ewew,  and  £ast  Ten- 
ant. 

FABkQTTHAB,  OEOBOE  (1678-1707).  An  Engliah 
dramatist;  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  English  comic  dramatists.  Hi(  works 
include  Love  and  a  Bottle , -ConHant  CoupU,  Sir  Harry 
Witdair.  The  InconHant,  Twin  Rivala,  The  Stage  Coach, 
The  Reeruiting  OfHetr,  and  The  Beaux'  Stratagem. 

FAWOETT,  EDOAB  (1847-1904).  An  American 
author;  bom  In  Hew  York  City;  wrote  Short  Poema  for 
Short  People,  Purple  and  Fine  Unen,  Son^  and  Story, 
Sowtaneo  and  Xewrie,  Songa  of  Doubt  and  Oreom,  Am- 
VUout  TPoMan,  Hotwe  «t  Sigh  Bridge,  etc. 

FAWOETT.  BBNBT  (1888-1884).  An  English  po- 
BUmI  Monomist:  lost  hIa  idght  by  an  accident  (1858) : 
wrote  a  Manuat  of  PoOtiea  Economy  (1863) ;  elected 
tbe  same  year  professor  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge: member  of  Parliament  (1865.  1868,  1874); 
postmaster  gener^  (1880);  wrote  also  Pauperiam:  Ita 
Oautaa  Md  Bemedfee,  and  Free  Trad*  and  Protection. 
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FAT  {^),  ANBBAB  (1786-1864).  An  Hungarian 
author;  wrote  Meaik,  m  book  of  fables;  TAe  Two 
Bathorya,  a  tragedy;  Ancient  Coina,  a  comedy;  The 
Boaae  of  the  Beltekye,  the  first  atlenvt  at  an  Hun- 
garian society  novel. 

FXOHHSB,  OUSTAV  TBBODOB  (1801-1887).  A 
Oerman  phydcist  and  philoatmher ;  bom  near  HuEkao, 
Pruaaia.  Ho  was  the  fonnder  of  modern  psychology 
and  psychophysles;  under  the  pseudonym  of  Dr.  Uisea 
wrote  some  satirical  tbein  and  poetiT.  In  1846  h* 
wrote  Us  fltUoal  treatiae  Veber  das  hSchate  Out.  Bts 
£Iemente  der  PaymphyaUe  (1860)  woa  an  epoch-mark- 
ing eontribtttion.  In  1876  be  gave  out  hia  profound 
rorecAuIe  der  Aeethetik. 

FEISI  (H'ee).  or  FEITASI,  ABUL  FEIS  EBH  WT- 
BAEAE  (1647-1595).  An  Indo-Persian  poet  and 
scholar;  born  in  Agra.  Hia  worka  include  lyrics,  epica, 
a  commentary  on  the  foran,  and  Iranslatlona  of  the 
IfaAoAAarato  and  LiUvati. 

PBITH,  BRIJNVZ8  (1753-1824).  Dutch  poet  and 
dramatlat.  His  best  known  worka  ar»  tbe  tragadiaa 
Lady  /one  Oray  (1791),  and  Jnes  de  Caalra. 

FENELON  (/(wn'lon/),  FBANOOIS  DE  SALIQNAO 
DE  U  UOTHE  (1651-1715).  A  French  prelate  and 
author;  born  in  the  Cb&teau  de  F^nelon,  province  of 
Ptrigord,  France;  was  educated  at  Pleaiia  College,  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Bulpice,  where  he 
received  holy  orders  in  1675.  In  1695  no  was  created 
archbiahon  of  Csmbray.  A  theological  dispute  with 
Boaauet,  hia  former  inatructor,  terminated  in  his  con- 
demnation by  Pope  Innocent  XII.  He  was  the  autbtw 
of  numerous  works  on  philoEOphy,  theology,  and  belles 
lettres,  among  which  are  TeUmaehua,  FMUee,  and  JSjri- 
toma  of  the  Livee  of  the  Ancient  PAiloeephere. 

FEBUND.  JEAN  BAPTISTS  AETOXHB  (1806- 
1864).  Canadian  writer.  His  Coure  d'  ftUotre  dii 
Canada  established  his  reputation  as  an  historian. 

FEBBEnUL  ANTONIO  (15281569).  Portuguess 
poet;  bom  at  Lisbon.    [Sea  Port.  Lit.]. 

FEBBIEE,  SnBANBDKOVBTOXE  (1782-1654).  A 
Scotch  noveliat;  born  In  Edinlinrgh.  Among  her  novels, 
JfarriofFe,  The  InAerltance,  and  Deitiny  have  retained 
their  popnUrity  even  to  the  present  day. 

FE88LEB,  IGNAZ  AUBEUUS  (1756-1889).  A 
Hungarian  author  and  historian;  wrote  an  ezeellent 
Hiatory  of  the  Bungariana  and  several  historical  novels. 

FEUEBBAOH  ifoyferbah),  PAUL  JOHANN  AN- 
SEUC  TON  (1775-1833).  A  Oerman  penalogist  and 
one  of  the  moat  diatinguiched  juriats  of  Germany;  wrote 
ffemoritaMe  Ca#ee  <n  Crimintd  Lav)  Trial  by  Jury  and 
/udMal  Procedure  in  France. 

FBDIXiIiBT  Uehyayn.  OOTATB  (1821-1890).  A 
French  novelist.  Ha  wrote  The  Bomanea  of  a  Poor 
Young  Man,  Jfonefevr  de  Camore,  /iiffa  de  Tr^oetir,  and 
Hiatory  of  a  Pariaienne. 

FIBZJ),  BUOENE  (1850-1895).  An  American  jour- 
nalist; bom  in  St.  Louie,  Mo.;  wrote  Book  of  Weatem 
Yeree,  Book  of  Profitable  Talae,  With  Trumpet  and 
Drum,  etc. 

FIEXJDZMO.  HBNBT  (1707-1754).  First  great  Eng- 
lish noveliat  or  the  father  of  the  modem  novel.  After 
ill  succeaa  as  playwright  and  lawyer  he  embarked  upon 
a  literary  oareer,  in  whiiA  be  won  fame.  His  three 
important  works  are  Tom  /ones,  Joaeph  Andreva,  and 
Amelia.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

FIELDS,  JAMES  THOUAS  (1817-1881).  An  Amer- 
ican publisher  and  author;  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H,; 
wrote  Poems,  A  Few  Yeraea  for  a  Few  Frienda,  Yeater- 
daya  with  Authors,  HowtAome,  In  and  Out  of  Doora 
with  Ckarlea  Dickena,  and  a  volume  of  essays  entitled 
Vnderbruth. 

FIBDAU8I  or  FXBDU8I  (985-1020).  The  grestest 
of  Persian  epic  poets  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  all 
literature.  He  wrote  the  Shah  Namah,  one  of  the  great- 
est epics  of  literature.  It  traces  tbe  history  of  Persia. 
It  eontaina  60,000  couplets  and  is  more  than  seven 
tlmea  the  length  of  Homer's  IKad. 

FIBOHABT,  JOHANN  (about  1545  c.  16S1).  Ger- 
man satiriat.  His  beat  known  works  include  the 
Bobelorieian  AUer  Praktik  Qraaamutter  (1672),  and  Dae 
Qliiekhafft  Sehig  von  ZUrich,  in  verse. 

FISHEB,  aEOBOB  PABE  (1827-1909),  An  Amer- 
ican author  and  educator;  bom  in  Wrentham,  Hats.; 
was  professor  at  divinity  from  1854-1861,  and  subse- 

Sientiy  of  eccletiastical  history  at  Yale;  author  of  many 
eological  and  historical  works.    Dr.  Fiaber  la  one  of 
the  leading  church  historians  of  the  United  States. 

FIBKB,  JOHN  (184S-1B01).  An  Anuriean  hlsto* 
rion;  born  in  Hirtfoxd,  Conn.    He  wm  lor  •  vUl* 
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iMtmnr  on  pUloMphr  at  Hwrard,  ftod  In  1872-1879 
■Mlaft  Ubrarian.  He  vrote  Oviiinf  of  Comic  PMl- 
•MfAlTt  DtaHviU  of  Uan,  Idea  0/  Ood  a*  Afeettd  by 
Ittiorn  Knoiot§dff4,  Origin  of  Evii,  and  other  worki 
popalarWnc  the  philoBophy  of  erointion;  in  hiator?, 
aogmniimao  of  Nty)  Ettgland,  American  Revolution,  DU- 
tovarji  of  Amwiea,  Enw,  iMonajf  wad  Biotorieat,  Knd 
Jir«w  Franee  awl  V«w  SnglMd. 

rmOEEALD,  BOWABD  (1809-1888).  An  Enr 
liab  poet.  Hii  vritiogB  are  for  the  moit  part  re- 
modeled tranelationi  of  poema  in  other  Unguacea; 
among  them  Six  Dramat  of  CaUeron  and  Tht  XitMWflt 
of  Omar  Kkayvam,  a  tranalatlon  that  won  for  nti- 
gerald  great  eelebritr. 

FUOOira,  0AZU8  TAIABIUS  (died  about  88).  A 
Soman  poet;  the  author  of  an  epic  poem,  Argonavtiea. 
oa  the  Argonaatie  expedition.  It  exiata  in  an  incom- 
^ete  form. 

TXtAUBBBT  (jlo-b^rO,  OtTSTATE  (1821-1880).  A 
Trench  novelist;  born  and  died  in  Bouen.  Among  bis 
Torka  are  Madame  Bovary,  StdammbA,  L'idueaHon  asn- 
tbtuntaU,  La  tentation  do  Saint- Antoine,  Troio  eonteop 
B4rodiat,  La  Ugende  de  Jvlien  I'hoepitalier,  and  Bow- 
ward  et  Pieueket.  Zola  aayi  that  in  Madame  JSovary 
Tlanbert  gave  "the  formnla  of  the  modem  noTcL" 

TLMMiaa,  PAUL  (1609-1640).  A  German  poat; 
■lad*  Hartln  O^ti  bia  matter,  but  his  works  ezeera  In 
•xeeUence  those  of  bis  model. 

TIiBTOEEB,  JOHN  <1579-1625).  EagliBh  drama- 
tist; the  son  of  a  biabop  of  London;  collaborated  with 
Beaumont  in  the  production  of  tbeir  plays.  The  Faith- 
fvt  Shepherdeei.  The  Two  Itoble  Kinemen,  Maid'e 
Trofed^,  and  PhiUuter  are  the  best  of  the  64  dramas 
produeed  by  the  two  poeta.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

rLOBUK  JZAN  PIBBBB  CLABIB  DB  (1765- 
1T94),  A  French  poet  and  romancer:  a  relatlTe  and 
urotMe  of  Toltaire;  wrote  Oolaf/s,  Numm  PompOtut, 
SeUtu,  Oonealvs  do  CorAoue,  and  FtMot. 

TLirOBL,  JOHAinr  OOTTFBIED  (1788-1855).  A 
German  lexteocrapber.  He  spent  many  years  in  the 
tJnited  States  in  business,  diplomatic,  and  official  occu- 

Brtiona.  He  died  in  Leipsig.  His  tame  rests  upon  hla 
ngHek-Oerman  and  Oerwian-Bnglish  Dictionary. 

rOOASEABO,  AHTONZO  (1842-  ).  One  of  the 
foremost  It^an  writers.  His  poema  Include  IKranda 
and  s  «<dleetlon  called  ToImMu.  Among  bis  norels  aro 
Molombra,  DtmieU  Cortie,  Fedete,  II  miaterio  del  poeta, 
Bva,  and  Alia  vigUia. 

rOGXJETTA,  UBEBTO  (1518-1561).  An  Italian 
historian;  bom  in  Genoa.  His  Delta  repvbblica  di 
Benoa  caused  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate  and  banish- 
ment  from  Genoa.  His  flistorioe  Qenueneium  placed 
Um  amonc  the  foremost  iMin  writers  of  Italy. 

POLOBB,  FBTEB  (about  1618-1600).  An  Amsr- 
leaa  colonist  and  writer;  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Wrote  A  LsoUnp-floss  for  Uu 
Timee,  in  verse  (167S). 

701ITA1IE8,  LOUIS,  HABqUIS  DB  (1757-1821). 
A  French  poet  and  orator.  Among  his  works  are  Le  cri 
do  men  eoeur.  La  fortt  de  Havarre,  translation  of  Papt't 
Eaoa^  on  ifan,  and  an  Imitation  of  Grar**  '*Bleg]r," 
Lt  iewr  dea  morta, 

TOXmatELLB  (font-nelf),  BBBHABD  LB  BOVIBB 

ra  (1657-1767).  A  French  miacellaneeus  writer;  a 
nephew  of  Coraeille,  whose  life  he  wrote;  author  of 
Dialoffuet  of  the  Dtad,  in  imitation  of  Lucian,  and  Con- 
vevMnene  on  the  Plurality  of  World: 

70BSES,  ABOHXBALD  {18S8-1900).  An  English 
Journalist  and  war  correspondent.  Among  hii  numerous 
works  are  Drawn  from  Life,  My  Experieneee  in  the 
Franeo-eerman  War.  Life  of  Chxneee  Gordon.  WflUam 
1.  of  Oermany,  The  Afghan  Wart,  Xtar  and  SvMan,  and 
KapoUon  III. 

FOBO,  FAUL  LBIOBSTEB  (186S-1902).  An  Amer- 
ican autbor;  born  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  wrote  Waeh- 
In^ton  and  FrankHn,  /aniee  Meredith,  The  Honor€Ale 
Peter  SHriing,  and  Story  of  An  Untold  Love. 

FOBOOLO,  TTOO  (1778-1827).  An  ItaUan  writer; 
bom  In  the  Ionian  Isles.  His  masterpiece  is  /  Septicri, 
a  magnificent  lyrie  poem.  His  greatest  fame  rests  upon 
his  prose  worn,  eq>ecially  hla  norel  VUime  Itttero  dt 
Jaeofo  Ortie. 

FOTHEBOnj^  JESSIE  (1856-1891).  An  English 
noTelist;  bom  at  Sfancbester.  Her  norels  depict  life 
In  the  factory  towns  and  in  the  moorlands.  Ther  in- 
clude The  Plret  Violin,  Kith  and  Kin.  One  of  Thrre. 
Peru.  Sorderlattd,  A  Uareh  in  the  Bankt.  and  The 
Oriole'e  Daathtor. 


FOUQUB,  FBZBDBIOH  HBDmXOH  KABL^  BABOV 
DE  LAKORB  (1777-1848).  A  German  nordist  and 
poet;  bwa  In  Brandenburg.  He  is  best  known  sa  th* 
■utlMff  of  Undine,  a  romnntta  cUsriei 

FOWIJBB,  BLKBK  TmBnTOBOrT  (about  18T8- 
).  An  English  noreUat;  tldaat  dan^iter  vl 
HeuTT, Fowler,  seeretarr  of  state  tor  India  (1894-1805). 
Hiss  Fowler  wrote  Coneemhuf  /Mbel  Camobir,  a  clever 
society  novel;  A  DonhU  Thread,  The  Farrinffdoetm, 
iSiriiM  aiuf  Other  Stories,  and  some  poems. 

FOX  JOHN  (1868-  ).  An  American  norelint; 
bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Ky.  He  wrote  A  Meuntetin 
Enropa,  A  CwMberland  VendHta,  Tho  Kentitekiaiu. 
Crittenden,  Tho  LUtU  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  and 
Bhto  Oraee  and  Rhododendron. 

FOZB,  JOKH  (1616-1687).  An  EuUdi  martyrolo- 
gist.  His  most  famous  work  Is  his  Hisconr  of  the  Aets 
and  MonnmenU  of  the  Chnrek,  which  Is  uunm  as  hla 
Book  of  Martyre,  first  published  in  Latin  on  the  oom- 
tinent,  the  noble  English  version  appearing  in  1668. 

FHABOB,  A2TAT0LB,  or  JAOOUBS  ABATOIA 
T'UBAULT  (ie44-  ).  A  noted  French  critic,  nov- 
elist, and  hwnniat  Among  his  best  known  works  ore 
Le  erime  4«  Sjfivettte  Bennord,  £>'»nH«  dti  wuA,  £•« 
mann<9iiin  d'osier,  L'anMM  mmotkgate,  Moimour 
Bergeret  ft  Ports,  n«Cs,  £«  ^  rougo.  La  vU  hUdrmtra. 
and  Ls  Mrdtit  d'Egtanre. 

rBAMOIS,  PHXZJP,  SIB  (1740-1818).  An  Iriah- 
English  statesman:  bom  in  Dublin;  the  best  accredited 
of  the  candidates  for  authorship  of  the  /wnius  letters. 

FBASEB,  KABT  OBAWFOBD.  or  1CB8.  HUGH. 
An  English  author,  sister  of  Marion  Crawford;  wrote  A 
JHflmnat'e  WUe  in  Japan,  The  Cvetamo  of  the  Countrw 
or  Tolas  of  N«ia  Japan,  A  Chapter  of  Aeetdonta,  and 
The  .Splendid  Perssnno. 

FBEOHBTTB,  LOUIS  EOBOBB  (1889-  ).  A 
French-Canadian  poet;  bom  at  Point  Uvi,  Qneliee.  B« 
was  honored  by  the  Freiuh  Academy  and  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  London;  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  wrote  a  five-act  drama,  veronica;  an  BngUah 
sketch,  CAristntoa  in  French  Canada;  translatiou  of 
HoweU'a  CAon^e  Ac7Wain{an««  and  of  Cable's  Creole 
Doge,  Mel  toiwire.  La  voix  d'un  exOi,  FSe-mile,  Le* 
fleurs  borialee,  Lee  oieeavx  de  neige.  La  Ugende  d'un 
peuple,  and  Lee  fevXHea  eolantss. 

FBSimBia,  BABOLD  (1866-1898).    An  AmericM 

iournaliet  and  novelist;  bom  in  Utiea,  M.  T.;  wrata 
lamnation  •/  f h«f«n  Ware,  Tha  Luwtan  OiH,  In  tka 
Y<Mey.  The  Coppvtkaad,  Mureh  Bane,  and  in  tha 
Uarketplaee. 

FBEDBO,  ALBZAHDBB  OOUKY  (1798-1878).  A 
Polish  dramatiM;  wrote  eighteen  successful  comedies, 
which  were  published  in  the  collection  of  1877. 

FBEEMAB,  EDWABD  AUGUSTUS  (1838-1893^. 
An  English  historian.  Hit  first  publication  was  a  i^te. 
(ory  of  ArcAiteclur«,  especially  devoted  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Hietory  of  the  Norman  Conqneet  is  his  great 
work.  He  wrote  also  Orowih  of  the  EngHeh  ConsMhs- 
tion.  Comparative  Polities,  The  Reign  of  WiOiam  Rnfao, 
History  and  Conquest  of  the  Saraeene,  and  Ottoman 
Power  in  Ewope.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Ox- 
ford (1884).    [Bee  Eng.  Lit.] 

FBEXLIGBATH,  FBBDIKAHD  (1810-1876).  A 
German  poet;  wrote  the  famons  Irrice  LSveenritt,  Prina 
Eugen,  and  Der  BUunen  Roche;  democraHc  poems  Trots 
aOedem  (translation  of  Boms'a  "A  Han's  a  Han  for  a' 
That"),  Die  Freiheit,  Dae  Reeht,  and  BaadeL  Among 
bia  trandstions  are  Longfellow's  Biawatha  and  Shake*- 
peare's  IFintsr'a  2'ais  and  CgmbeUne. 

FBBHOH,  ALICB,  or  "OOTATB  THAHBT*  (1850. 
).  An  American  novelist;  bora  In  Andover,  ICaoa. 
Beddea  several  suceessful  short  stories  of  an  oeonomla 
character  die  wrote  TA«  Bepidator,  Xnittera  te-  Ota  Snm, 
Otto  the  KntgU,  Etortea  of  a  Wettem  Town,  Bs^otfen, 
We  AU,  and  Han  of  the  How. 

FSETTAG  (fri^tahg),  OUSTAT  (1816-1895).  A 
German  author  and  orientalist ;  bom  In  Silesia.  Among 
his  works  outride  of  the  drsma  may  be  mentioned  A*- 
ceetore,  a  cycle  of  six  stories  portraying  tho  Gaimsn 
civiliiaUoB  from  the  bt^inainc  of  historic  times. 

FBOISSABT  Ifrm^tarf),  IBAH  (1888-14101).  A 
French  ehnnider;  bom  in  Talenciennsa,  In  H^nnnn. 
His  Oftronides  form  a  work  of  pennanant  value,  be- 
cause of  Uteir  aceurate  naA  impartial  aeeoont  of  im- 
portant events  of  the  fonrtoeslh  eentury.  Thejr  aiarota 
events  connected  with  France,  EngUnd,  Scotland.  Spain, 
Brittany,  etc. 

FBOUDB  If  rood),  JAMBS  ABTHOBT  (1818-1894). 
An  Entfiah  uitorian;  bwn  la  1>9nau^xa,  Bntftand; 
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WMtab  madMr  Iks  pn  naaw  of  "ZeU,**  Tk«  MmI««p« 
(Ac  Orad*  Md  tb  Jir«m««<«  «/  rattMxrth  of  wUeh  vera 
•ontenud  br  tlw  Oxford  OolWfe  uthorhiaB;  mroto  Tht 
HUtm  of  Bngimd  from  th»  FaU  of  Wotan  to  tko  Do- 
fm  of  tkt  SpmiOt  Armmdu.    [Bee  Eng.  Lit,]. 

FULIBB,  8ABAH  MABOABBT  (0S80IJ)  (1810- 
18S0).  As  Americui  eMoyiit  *nd  critic;  took  an 
KtiTO  put  ia  the  Itftliui  atrnnle  for  independence  end 
eerred  in  the  hotpital*;  on  fleeinc  to  America  wee 
drowned  irlth  her  huebend  ud  son  off  Fire  Iiland 
BeMb  M  ther  were  ivproMbinir  New  York.  Her 
work!  indndo  Wvmmn  m  M«  SinoUmMt  Omtmrwt 
Fwfon  M»  X««ntan  and  AH,  and  hw  Lottgn. 

run  at  rATTST  (fouH),  JOHAinr  (t  -lus). 

One  of  the  tliroe  eitieta  to  whom  the  loTention  of 
printing  has  1>een  Mcribed,  wai  the  eon  of  a  coldamith 
at  Henti,  Gennanj.  The  other  two  were  Ootenbers 
and  Sefaafler.  Fnit  was  a  partner  at  Gutenberg.  Their 
beat-known  pnbUcation  !■  the  Latin  Bible  of  forty-two 
BnM  or  Haaarin's  Bible.    A  PraUsr  (1467)  waa  the 

KUIeation  of  Fuit  and  SdiSlfer  and  ii  the  firrt  printed 
A  to  bear  a  complete  date.  Iti  beaotital  Inftiala  in 
red  and  hhM  were  printed  from  type*  made  In  two 
pieces. 

OABOBIAir  (M«e^-o/).  BHXU  (1886-187S).  A 
WmA  writer  m  erimliul  and  detective  atoriaa.  Bla 
earijr  yaars  wore  •  saeeeaaioB  of  Tkiadtodaa;  the  unaj, 
ttw  lav,  and  crcn  tha  ehorelh,  wva  la  torn  tbe  objects 
of  Ul  iBfloaAaat  attaatloni  tlU  al  laat  ha  wrota  his  war 
to  fame  and  fortune.  He  wrote  Tho  £<r«tve  Aftdr, 
JTonaiMT  Loeoq,  and  TU*  Ifo.  118. 

OASLAVD  <jroI-l»n/) ,  IHTOm  ( 1848-1715) . 
!^mteh  orientalist;  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  College  of 
France;  was  the  first  to  translate  the  Arabian  Nlfkts 
Into  anr  Boropean  tongue. 

OALT.  JOEV  (1779-18S9).  VoveUst;  bom  in  8eo^ 
land.    [Bw  Can.  Lit.]. 

GABDIKBB,  SAMUEL  &AW80N  (1830-1902).  An 
English  historian;  declined  the  rogins  professorahlp 
of  historr  at  Oxford  on  the  death  of  Proude ;  wrote 
History  of  tko  0rmU  Civil  War,  CmUndart  of  Stats 
Fafort,  OromwMm  Ploev  HMofy,  OHv«r  Oramioai, 
A  Stvidtrtt't  Hittovif  of  AviMd,  and  auar  otkar  his- 
torical works. 

OAXLUn).  HAMLIN  (1880-  ).  An  Amertcan 
stoTT  writer;  bom  in  La  Oroaae,  Wis.  His  best  novd 
la  JSoa*  of  thUehtr'i  OooUy.  Among  his  other  works 
ara  Pnrfrts  Polkt,  A  IMtU  Norik,  Moin-TraveUi 
Bomds,  S«r  Movntaht  Lovor.  PraMo  Songtf  Ulvmf 
Ormiti  Hit  Lift  and  Ckara<^,  and  OapiatK  of  tko 
Oroy  Horae  Troop. 

OAXKBAV,  TRUtOU  XAVISB  (1808-1868).  Cana- 
dian historian;  author  of  Hittoiro  du  Canada,  depuia 
M  d««oiii)ert«,  and  Tobago  an  An^t<n'«  «t  en  France. 

OABBSn,  KIORABD  (1885-1908).  An  Bngltsh 
Vbrarian  and  author;  bom  at  Litchfield;  was  connected 
with  the  British  Museum  from  his  dzteenth  year;  wrote 
imral  T<4nmei  of  rerse  and  edited  manj  booka;  wrote 
MMe»  of  ShoiUv,  TwrOi^M  of  the  ffod*  and  OtAar 
Tdtt,  Aso  of  Dn/don,  WfOtem  Blako,  PahUor  and 
Pott,  ana  a  Sittorjf  of  Italian  Uteratvro. 

OASXBLL.  BUEABBTH  OLBOROBH  (1810-1865). 
An  Zngllih  author.  She  wrote  Jfory  Barton,  Bvtk, 
Oranford,  VortA  and  Sonth,  £{ssfa  L^k,  ByMu'a 
XMVtra,  Oevatn  PhXaU,  WivM  and  i>«ivU«ra,  and 
L</«  of  OkarXoUo  Brontt. 

aAUTXBB  Igo^-ayf).  THEOPHTLB  (1811-1873). 
A  French  poet  and  prose  writer.  Ho  applied  himself 
at  first,  but  without  much  onccoH,  to  painting,  and 
thoB  tamed  to  Uteratnra.  Ha  waa  n  prines  of  short 
storjr  wrKcra.  His  poona  ara  eonaiderM  bgr  oritlea  hia 
beat  claim  to  fmnti 

GAT,  JOHV  Q6S5-17S2).  An  English  poet  Hia 
Terse  tales,  the  rablef,  are  tbe  beat  of  their  Und  in 
EogllBh.  Among  his  poema  the  best  known  is  his 
bauad,  Blaei-ej/'d  Snoan.  Th«  Beggar't  Optra  ran  for 
68  days  at  Lincoln'a  Inn  Fields  when  first  presented. 

OBLLBBT,  0HBI8TIAV  FOBOHTBOOTT  (1715- 
1760).  A  Oerman  poet;  bom  In  Saxony.  He  wrote 
TkMaa  and  falsa.  He  waa  tha  moat  inqportant  of  the 
wrfton  praeedlng  the  foldan  ago  of  Oenwn  literatnra 
vAared  ni  bf  TisMiin 

GBOTFBST  OF  HONMOUTa  (aboat  1100-about 
1154) .  A  British  chronicler ;  born  at  Monmouth, 
Wales;  biabop  of  St.  Asaph  (1162);  author  of  the 
fanuma  Hittoria  Kegmn  Brttanniae,  publlahed  in  1189. 
lUa  is  one  of  the  main  aourcea  of  the  Arthurian  legend. 

aSOBOB,  HBHBT  (1889-1897).  American  author 
and  aeOBMuat.  aad  advoeata  of  ttta  iIb^  tas;  bom  in 


Philadelphia.  Hia  most  important  work,  ProgroM  wad 
Povorty,  was  published  in  1879.  Tko  Seioneo  of  Po* 
Weal  Beonomy  was  published  after  his  death. 

GBBHABDT.  PAULUS  or  PAUL  (1607-1076).  Next 
to  Lnther  the  greateat  of  Oerman  hymn  writers;  born 
in  Saxony.  Among  hia  beet-known  hymna  ara  O 
Moered  ktad  ones  wounded,  Oommtt  thou  ad  lAy  frt^Or 
and  Joout,  Thy  boundless  lovs  to  m«, 

OIBBOV,  EDWABD  (1787-1794).  An  English  his- 
torian; bom  in  Pntner;  studied  at  Westminster  Seho<d, 
Ifagdslan  0<dlege,  Oxford,  and  Laosanne.  In  1768  he 
vent  to  Xt^,  and  while  sitting  amid  the  nins  of  the 
Capitol  at  Etome,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  deelfse  and  faD  of  that  ei^.  In  1779 
he  began  his  celebrated  history  of  the  DsoHns  and  Fall 
of  tho  JtoHMn  Bmpiro,  a  history  of  tha  vorid  for  U 
osntnrieg;    [Baa  Bng.  Ltt.]. 

eiLBBBT,  WILLZAM  aOKWBHOK    <1889-  ). 

An  English  dramatlet;  noted  aa  the  author  of  tha 
librettos  of  a  series  of  well  known  popnlar  eomle  oparaa 
aet  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  SnlliTan,  fadnding  H.  M.  8. 
Pinaforo,  The  Piratea  of  Peiuanot,  PoMsnes,  ietentAs, 
Xha  Mikado,  and  Tho  OondoHort. 

aiLDEB,  JEANITEVTB  LEOBABD  (1849-  ). 
An  American  critic  and  jonraaliat;  bora  at  Fluahing,  H. 
Y. ;  wrote  JieprsssntaMtis  Poema  of  Living  Poota,  Pan 
PortfwUa  of  Litarary  Wo»an,  Baaofa  from  tht  Orttto. 
AiUkora  at  Bomt,  Avtoliagn^kf  of  a  foaitair,  and 
Tajfcaii  by  Biaga. 

GILDBB,  BZOHABD  WATSOIT  (1844-1909).  An 
American  poet  and  editor;  bom  In  Bordentown,  H.  J.: 
wrote  Tbe  Hev  Day,  The  Cslcstfai  Potelon,  Lyrics. 
Tvo  Worlds,  Tha  Oreat  Remembrmea,  Piva  SooKa  af 
Bong,  For  the  Country,  In  Palasttes  and  OOtar  Pewit, 
and  Poama  and  Inaertpttona. 

GlSania,  QBOBOB  {I85719O8).  An  English  nor* 
eliet.  His  chief  publications  are  The  vwAaaaed, 
Tkyna,  Lifa'a  Uorrdng,  Tha  Etnaneipated,  The  Odd 
Woman,  Sve'a  Banaom,  New  Orvb  Street,  J>«nsil  Quar- 
Tier,  Tha  Whtripeol,  CharUa  Diekena.  Our  Friend  tka 
OhmAalan,  Damoa,  and  7Ae  3r«tA«r  World. 

anrSTZ,  OXVSBPFB  (1809-ia6q).  a  ceMratoA 
popular  Italian  poet  and  satiriat.  ZiO  sdvot,  or  the 
history  of  a  boot  (Italy),  eiiuOBno,  il  Ma  AwtesC^ 
n  BHndW  di  OirsSo,  and  Diaa  traa  ara  Ua  Boot 
famous  works. 

GODWIN,  MABT  WOLLSTOBBOBAFT  (1769- 
1797).  An  English  writer.  She  married  William  God- 
win (1797)  and  became  the  mother  of  Mary  Godwin, 
the  future  Mrs.  Shelley.  Among  her  works  are  Tin- 
dteatton  of  the  BighU  of  Woman,  ThoughU  on  tka  Edu- 
cation  of  Demgktere,  Tin^cation  of  tha  XighU  of  Men, 
and  PostAitmoua  Works. 

GODWHr,  PABSB  (1816-1904).  An  American 
journalist  and  author;  born  in  Fsteraoa,  N.  J.;  wrote 
Out  of  tka  Paat,  A  Popular  Tiav  of  tka  Doetrina  af 
PohHst,  Psmoerocy,  OHitte  and  OonAruethia. 

OOBTHB,  JORAmr  WOLrOAVa  TOB  (i74»-188S). 
Oerman  poet,  author,  dramatist,  adantlst,  and  art 
eritie;  one  of  tha  wmtd's  graatoat  writera;  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the>Hain;  son  of  an  imperial  eouneUor 
and  of  Elisabeth  Textor.  His  Ufe  at  Frankfort,  and  tbe 
ideal  companionship  of  his  another,  had  a  remarkaUe 
infiuence  on  his  charaater.  His  friendship  with  ElUchen 
ScfaSnkopf  at  Leipsig  ia  pictured  in  his  Die  Laune  dee 
Terliebten.  While  apending  a  few  rears  at  Frankfort 
to  regain  bis  health,  he  eontinnea  his  studlea  and 
leamed  much  which  proved  useful  in  writing  Faust 
and  WtiA«lm  Meirter,  At  Strasaburg  he  met  Herder 
and  Frlederike  Brion,  whoae  inflaence  may  be  reoog- 
niied  in  OSta.  Werthsr,  Clavigo,  Bgmont  and  Faust. 
He  finally  removed  to  Weimar  where  he  lived  at  the 
Court  of  Ear)  August.  At  Weimar  be  became  inter- 
ested in  scientific  studies  and  mining,  managed  the 
Court  Theatre  and  war  department,  superintended  the 
roads  and  bridges,  and  carried  on  a  very  helpful  eor- 
respondenco  with  Obsrlotte  von  Stein.  In  1786  he 
started  for  Italy,  where  he  studied  for  several  years, 
some  of  hia  best  worka — Iphigenie,  Taaao,  Faust  and 
ffinon^  •showing  the  influence  of  Italian  life.  After 
a  eloea  relationuiip  with  a  woman  of  Weimar,  they 
were  marrin  in  1806.  For  a  time  after  hia  retnm  to 
Weimar  he  turned  his  attention  to  sdentifle  reaeareh. 
In  1791  Goethe  met  Schiller,  and  a  warm  and  stimu- 
lating friendship  developed.  During  this  period  he 
proAiced  several  successful  navels  and  ballads.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1816,  he  traveled  little  and 
wrote  intermittently,  completing  some  of  his  aariiar  at- 
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OOOOZh  NDEOLU  TABSIIiTBVITOH  fl809'186a>. 
Otw  ot  the  sreetert  of  BaHiut  writcri;  born  In  Pc^ 
t«Te;  wrote  Sv^ningt  at  a  ParmAffHM  N«ar  Ditan  'Ka, 
Mitgarod,  Taraa  BiOba,  Old  Wtrtd  PnpriHora,  Bow 
th4  Two  Ivana  Querraled,  Ar^boaqtUM,  Btvvvr  (e 
comedy),  end  Dead  £ml«. 

GOLDOHI,  0ASI.0  (1707  1798).  Itelien  come^ 
writer;  left  about  150  plays,  including  La  donna  di 
ffarbo.  La  bottega  del  eagi,  and  La  locandiera.  [See 
It  Lit.]- 

GOLD  SMITH,  OXITEB  (1728-1774).  Etulish  man 
of  letters;  bom  at  Paltai  or  PaUaimore,  Ireland,  and 
celebrated  in  EngliBh  literature  as  the  anthor  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  produced  poems,  The  TravtUer  and 
The  Deserted  T^age,  besides  comedies,  such  aa  She 
Stoope  to  Oeiifuer  and  The  Good  Natvred  Uan;  lived 
eztrsTasantlTt  and  died  in  debt;  wrote  histories  ot 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  AninuUed  Nature.  [Bee  Bnc. 
Lit.]. 

OOOSBZOH,  UKUEL  OBISWOLO,  or  "PBTEB 
PASX^T"  (1788-1860).  An  Ameriean  anthor;  bom 
in  Bidgefleld.  Conn.  Hii  Peter  Pariev  books  won  gr^et 
popularity.  He  wrote  Poeme,  Sow  WeU  and  Reap 
WeU,  Men  and  Thinge  I  Have  Seen. 

GOSDOK,  OHASLES  WIZJU:AU  (1860-  ).  Cana- 
dian novelist  and  elergyman;  wrote  Black  Roek,  Tka 
81a  POet,  Tk*  Pnepeetor,  Xka  Jfm  from  Otengarrpf 
•nd  Bejfond  the  Mareket. 

OOBZT.  HAXnC  or  AIXZEI  KAZDIOVITOH 
PTESHKOPP  (1868-  ).  A  Russian  author.  He 
wrote  Makar  Chudra,  Foma  Qordgief,  CheVeaah,  Ttdee, 
and  Orlof  and  Bie  Wife.  Oorkr  visited  the  United 
States  in  1907  in  the  interests  of  Russian  freedom. 
His  works  hare  been  admirahly  translated  bjr  Isabel 
Hapgood  and  hj  R.  Niabet  Bain. 

OOSSE,  EDUUND  WTLUAM  (1849-  ).  An 
English  poet,  essayist,  and  critic;  bom  in  London;  an- 
thor of  Bietory  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literaturej  a  col- 
lection of  lyrics,  and  a  aeries  of  monographL  in  par- 
tieular  Life  of  Orag,  Short  Biatorj/  of  fnynek  Liter- 
atwe.  Life  and  Lettere  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  An  Bhietrated 
History  of  EngKek  LUeraiWe. 

OOWE&,  JOHN  (about  1825-1408).  An  English 
poet.  He  wrote  three  great  poems,  one  each  in  French, 
Latin,  and  English,  to  which  he  gave  Latin  names — 
Speculum  MedUantie,  long  supposed  to  be  lost,  but 
found  by  O.  C.  Hacanlar  In  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  in  1895;  Vox  Clamantie,  describes  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler,  and  Confeeeto  Amanfie. 

QRAin),  SARAH,  or  FSANOEB  ELISABETH 
CLARKE  (1862-  ).  An  English  novelist;  bom  in 
Ireland,  of  English  parents;  married  Lieutenant- Colonel 
HoFall  when  she  was  only  16.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  Eart,  visiting  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
She  wrote  Idetda,  Tke  BeaverO^  Tiriiw,  Ow  MukUM 
Katvre,  The  Beth  Book,  and  BoSf  the  ImpoeelbU. 

OBAHT,  GBOBOE  KONRO  (1885  1902).  A  Cana- 
dian author,  educator,  and  orator;  bom  at  Albion 
Minea,  H.  S. ;  wrote  Ocean  to  Ocean.  Advantage  of 
Jmperial  Federation,  Our  National  Obfecte  and  Aime, 
and  Beligione  of  the  World  in  Relation  to  Chrietianittf. 

OBAHT,  BOBBBT  {1662-  ).  An  Ameriean  au- 
thor; bwn  in  Boston,  Mass.;  wrote  Unleavened  Bread, 
Tke  Oonfeeeione  of  a  Frivolout  Qiri,  The  Carletone,  An 
Average  Uan,  Opinions  of  a  PhUoeopher,  RefiecHone  of 
m  Married  Uan,  The  Art  of  Living. 

OBAT.  MAXWELL,  or  properly  U.  O.  TUTTIETT. 

An  English  novelist;  born  on  the  Isle  of  Wight;  wrote 
The  Silence  of  Dean  Uailland.  In  the  Beart  of  the 
Storm,  The  Loet  Sentence.  A  Coetly  Freak,  Bonee  of 
Bidden  Trtaeure.  The  World'e  Uerey.  Pour-leaved 
Clover,  and  The  Foreet  Chapel  and  Other  Poeme. 

OBAT.  THOXAS  (1716-1771).  An  Engllah  poet; 
bom  in  Comhill.  London ;  produttd  in  1747  Ode  on  m 
Dielant  Prospect  of  Eton  Coiiege,  and  in  1750  hia  well 
known  Elegp  Written  in  a  Countrg  Ckvrehyard.  These 
were  fallowed  br  the  I^ndarlc  odes,  the  Progreee  of 
Poeep  and  The  Bard,  Uniahed  in  1757.  [See  Eng.  Lit.] 

aBEBLBT,  HORACE    (lBll-1872).    An  American 

iournalist;  born  in  New  Hampshire;  wrote  ilinte 
''otcorda  Reforme,  Olaneee  at  Europe,  Overland  Jour- 
ney to  San  Franeieeo,  The  Ameriean  Conflict,  Reeollec- 
tione  of  a  Buey  Life,  and  Eeeaye  on  Polit/fcal  Economy, 

aBEBH,  JOHH  BICHABD  (1887-1883).  An  Eng- 
lish historian ;  bom  at  Oxford.  In  1874  he  published 
his  Short  Bietory  of  the  Bnglisk  People,  which  was 
speedily  adopted  m  schools,  and  was  widely  accepted  as 
one  ot  the  ablest  summaries  ot  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  welcome  with  which  this  small  work  was 
received  induced  the  author  to  enay  a  larger,  whi^ 


he  according]^  published  in  four  volunue.  Thia  waa 
followed  by  The  Baking  of  Bngand  and  The  Conguett 
of  England. 

QREENB.  BOBBBT  (about  1560-1592).  Bn^iah 
dramatist  and  poet;  wrote  The  Tamou*  Bietory  of 
Friar  Bacon,  Pandoato,  Mefuiphon,  and  Orosfs  worth 

of  Wit. 

GBEOOBT  VIL.  RXLDEBRAHD  (1030t-10S5).  Son 
of  a  carpenter;  born  in  Soano,  Tuscany.  Succeeded 
to  the  papacy  in  1078;  his  writings  are  eontuned  In 
Migne's  Patrologia. 

QWn.T.PiBCTB.  rBAXE  (1791-1872).  A  populu 
Austrian  dramatist;  bom  at  Vienna.  His  flrit  notable 
drama  was  the  tragedy  Die  Ahnfrau,  the  motif  ot  which 
ia  an  extreme  fat^ism.  Sappho,  Dae  OoUne  VRea,  and 
many  others  tallowed,  all  of  which  are  marked 
dramatic  power  and  lyric  grace. 

ORnaC  Brothers.  JAKOB  LTTDWIO  (1785-1863). 
and  WILHELM  KARL  (1786-1859).  German  au- 
thors. The  former  gained  renown  as  a  philolc^iet,  pro- 
ducing his  Deuteche  Orammatik.  Wilhelm's  best-known 
book  IS  Die  deuteche  Beldeneage.  Together  they  wrote 
Deuteehee  WSrterbueh  and  finder-  «nd  BauMnareken, 
a  collection  of  fairy  stories  which  has  made  them 
famous. 

OBOTB,  OBOBOB  (1794-1871).  An  EngUsh  Ua- 
torian.  In  1646  appeared  the  Urat  two  volnmea  of  his 
uagnifleent  Histoiy  of  Qreee*.  The  remaining  ten  vot- 
nnuB  followed  in  rapid  aaceeadon,  tha  final  vohiXBs 
being  imbllahcd  in  1856.  The  miA  teradnatei  with  tha 
deaui  ot  Alexander  the  Great. 

GBOTIUS  igro'ehue),  HUGO  (DE  OBOOT)  (1588- 
1645).  A  distinguished  Dutch  jurist  and  author; 
born  at  Delft.  His  /ntrraoHonal  Law  is  still  author- 
itative. 

OBUHDTVIO,  NT 00 LAI  FBEDEBIK  SEVEBIN 
(178S-1872).  Danish  writer;  produced  Smngverk  ttt 
den  Daneke  Kirke,  Salwur,  PeeHsJfce  Skrtflar,  JTrMcit- 
hedene  Syveteme.    [See  Bcand.  Ut]. 

OUIOOIABDINI,  FBANOESCO  (1488-1540].  ItaBu 
historian;  wrote  Bieordi  Politiet  e  OMUf  and  Baggt- 
mento  di  Firenu.    [See  It.  Lit.]. 

atriNET,  LOUISB  IHOGEN  (1861-  ).  Ab 
American  poet  and  essavist;  bom  in  Boston,  Haas.; 
the  daughter  of  General  Patrick  R.  Ouiney;  wrota 
i^on^s  at  tAs  Start,  The  White  SaU  and  Other  Poemt, 
The  Uartyr'e  Idyl,  Oooee-QuUl  Papere,  Moneieur  Henri, 
A  Boadeide  Barp,  A  Little  Englieh  Callery,  and  Patrina. 

OOIZOT  (gee-ton,  FRANCOIS  PIEBRE  GUTL- 
LAUUE  (17S7-1S74),  A  French  historian.  He  was 
minister  of  the  interior,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
and  minister  ot  foreign  affairs.  After  the  fall  of  Lonis 
Philippe,  Guiiot  escaped  and  fled  to  England.  Henoe- 
fortb  he  practically  retired  from  public  life.  Among 
his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  Bietory  of  Civ- 
ilization in  France,  General  Hietory  of  CivHuatton  ta 
Europe,  Bietory  of  the  EnfHeh  Revolution,  Hietory  a/ 
the  Origin  of  Repreeenlative  Government,  and  Idfa, 
Correepondence,  and  Writinge  of  Waekington, 

OVTHBZfl.  TBOKAB  AVSTET,  or  F.  AVSTBT 
(1856-  ).  An  EuKlish  author;  bom  at  Kensiac 
ton.  Bis  works  include  Vice  Terea,  The  Otant'e  Robe, 
Tks  Blaeh  Poodle.  The  Tinted  T»nua.Tke  Fallen  JdoJ. 
The  Partah,  Voeee  PopeM.  The  Travmnff  CoMfHmlona. 
Vnder  the  Roee.hyre  and  Z^ncct.  Tke  Stataunt  e/ 
SteOa  Mdbe^,  Pat^mea  and  Bedaktn,  and  The  Srmaa 
Bottle. 

HAFIZ  or  8HAU8-im-DXH  KOHASOtED  (I 

about  1389).  One  of  the  world's  greeteEt  names  in 
lyrical  poetry;  lived  at  Shiras,  Persia.  The  Divan  or 
collection  of  the  writings  of  Hafls  was  made  by  hia 
friend,  Mohammed  Gnlandam.  His  Qhatdle  or  Odea, 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  ovr  sonnet,  are  the 
most  famous  among  the  Peraians. 

HAOGABD,  HBKBT  BIDBB  (1856-  ).  An 
English  novelist;  born  at  Hwftdk.  Among  hia  works 
are  King  8elom»n'e  Uinee,  She,  Btteaa.  Swmlhw,  Nrndm, 
the  LOy;  The  People  of  tke  Mitt,  /««*,  deoiMlra,  and 

Rural  England. 

HAKLUTT  ihak'toety,  BZOHARD  (about  1553- 
1616).  An  English  geographer  and  historian;  wrote 
Divere  Yoyagee  Touching  the  Discovery  of  America 
(15§2);  A  Particular  Discourse  Cor^eming  Western 
Discoveries  (1684),  PrinctDaa  Navigatione,  foiagee, 
and  Dieeovenee  of  the  Englieh  JiTation. 

HALEVT,  LITDOVIO  (18941908).  A  French  drama- 
tist. From  1SS2  to  1865  hs  wrote  the  librettos  for 
Offenbach's  most  popular  operettas;  from  1864  to  18B1 
wrote  comic  operas  in  collsborat'on  with  Henri  Veilhae; 
they  produced  La  betle  Biline,  their  first  great  success, 
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In  ie«5;  the  work  on  the  Osrdlaal  faaibr  is  tlw  bnt 
ilhittnition  of  lut  Mtins.  HaMry  was  aiMted  to  the 
AMdemv  <1880). 

HAUBUBTOir  THOMAS  OHAmXLBB,  or  "SAM 
SLIOX"  <17M-196S).  A  Oaaadlan  hnmoriit;  born 
at  Wiodmr,  Nora  Stotla;  becaiaa  Judm  of  the  Bapmno 
Court  (1843);  retired  (1866)  and  thereafter  raided 
In  Enaland.  Hfa  Sam  Sliek  ii  the  drollerr,  vit. 
knowledge  of  human  nalnre,  and  ineceuful  ou  of 
"■oft  Hwder"  bj  a  Yankee  dock-maker  and  peddler. 

»^T.T.AM^  KEHBT  (17T7-18W).  An  SnglUh  his- 
torian and  critic;  practiwd  law  nntll  1812;  gare  ten 
yean  of  preparation  to  bis  flrtt  great  work,  A  Tievr 
tt  tht  SM4  of  EurojM  during  the  iftddU  Igta  (1818). 
Others  of  his  woru  which  have  remained  standard 
authorities  are  The  CotutffutfonaJ  Bittoiy  of  Bngtand 
from  the  Aeceaiion  of  Btnr\f  Til,  to  tho  Dettk  of 
Otorgt  II.,  published  in  1827,  and  the  jRtrod«efio»  of 
tht  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  F^totntk,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  OenturUo  (1887-89). 

KALUSOK,  nrS^SEBNB  (1790-1867).  An  Amer- 
ican poet;  bom  at  Ouilford,  Connecticnt.  With  Joseph 
Rodman  Dralce,  he  contritnited  the  humorous  series  of 
TA«  Croalur  Paport,  to  Um  Kew  York  Evonir^  Post. 

HAinrAT,  JAMBS  (1842-  ).  A  Canadian  jour- 
nalist and  historian;  born  at  lUebihncto,  H.  B.;  wrote 
Hiatorjf  «/  Acadia,  Storjf  of  the  Queen't  Bangere  in 
the  American  fferolutfon,  Bitorj/  of  the  Loyalist*,  and 
Life  and  Timet  of  Sir  Leonard  Ttlley. 

HABDT,  THOMAS  (1840-  ).  An  English  nov- 
elist; born  in  Dorset,  England.  He  was  brought  up 
as  an  architect.  Among  his  works  are  Teee  of  the 
D'Urbervillee,  The  Woodlandtre,  Tvo  on  a  Tower,  Far 
from  the  MaddiM  Crowd,  The  Three  Strangere,  Poems 
of  tAe  Poet  and  Preant,  i.  Pair  of  Bhta  £vm,  and  ^wl« 
tht  ObeeuTO. 

RABLAITD,  HBHBT  (1861-1906).  An  Amertean 
noTclist;  bom  in  St.  Petersltnrg,  Russia;  wrote  Ae  It 
Woe  Written,  Mrt.  Peixada,  The  Yoke  of  the  Thorah, 
Ify  Uncle  fleristond,  A  Latin  Quarter  Covrtehip,  Maa 
Cvtpa.  Tho  OardinaVt  Snufbax,  and  Tha  Lady  Para- 
mount. 

HABHAOK,  ADOLF  (1861-  ).  The  leading  liv- 
ing church  historian;  born  at  ^rpat,  Russia;  wrote 
Jf onosflctsm :  Ita  Idaeia  and  Ita  Biatortf,  The  Confet- 
eione  of  Sednt  Auauatino,  Biatory  of  Dogma,  The  Apoa- 
llss*  Crwed,  and  ITAat  1«  Ckriitianity  r 

HABBADBM.  BEATBIOB  (1864-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish novelist:  wrote  Shipa  That  Paae  in  the  Night, 
Thinga  WiU  Take  a  Tvm,  In  Varying  Mooda,  Hilda 
Straford,  and  The  FovAar. 

HABBIS,  JOEL  OBAHDLBB  (1848-190B).  An  Amer- 
ican author;  born  at  Eatontoo,  Georgia;  studied  law; 
became  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Censttfution  (1876);  his 
Vnela  Semua  sketchei  in  negro  dialect  first  appeared 
in  this  paper  in  1880;  these  were  followed  hj  studies 
of  Afro-American  folk  lore;  pnbliahed  a  memoir  of 
Henry  W.  Grady  (1890),  and  a  volume  on  Georgia 
from  the  Invaaion  of  De  Soto  to  Recent  Times  (18S9). 

HABBZSOIT.  00N8TAN0E  OABT,  or  HB8.  BUB. 

TOK  (1846-  ).  An  American  noTelist;  born  at 
Vauclnse,  Va. ;  married  in  1867  to  Burton  Harrison,  a 
lawyer  and  private  secretary  to  JelTerson  Davis;  wrote 
Oolden  Rod,  The  Anglomaniaca,  Sweet  Bella  Out  of 
Tune,  A  Daughter  of  the  South,  A  Son  of  the  Ota 
Dominion,  Oood  Americana,  Flower  da  Hundred,  etc. 

BABBISOB,  FBBDBBIO  (18S1-  ).  An  Engliih 
essayist;  bora  in  London.  Among  his  works  are  Ifean- 
ing  of  Hietory,  Order  and  Progreea,  The  Choice  of 
Booke,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Fietorfan  Literature,  Tenngion, 
Rutkin.  Bill,  and  Other  Litarmry  EaHwudea;  John 
Suakin,  and  Waahinglon. 

HABBXBOK,  MABT  SAINT  LEGBB,  or  "I.U0A8 
MALBT"  (1852-  ).  An  English  uovelitt;  dangfakr 
of  Charles  Kingsley.  Her  novels  are  written  with  an 
ethical  pnrpose  and  include  Jfrs.  Len'mer,  The  Wagta  of 
Sin.  The  Curiaatma,  The  Oaleleaa  Barrier,  Sir  Siehard 
Catmady,  and  The  Far  Horizon. 

HARBISON,  SnSAlT  FBAKOES  (1860-  ).  Cana- 
dian author.  Wrote  Crowded  Out  (storien),  Pine, 
Roae.  and  FleurdeLie  (verse),  Canadian  Birth-Day 
Book. 

HABT,  ALBEBT  B178HMEU.  (18S4-  >.  An 
American  historian;  born  at  Clarksville,  Pa.  Hii  writ- 
ings include  Introduction  to  the  Stvdy  of  Fedrrat  Gov- 
emment.  Formation  of  the  f7nion.  Practical  Beaaya  on 
Amtriran  Oovrnimcnf,  Studiea  in  Amert<tM  Eduratton, 
Source  Boot  af  Amarieetn  Hiatory,  and  Lf/e  of  Salman 
P.  Chaao. 


KABTB,  TBAHOZB  BBBT  (1889-1909).  An  Amer- 
ican humorous  poet  and  novelist;  born  at  Albany,  New 
York;  removed  to  California  (1854) ;  entered  news- 
paper work  (1857)  as  compositor  in  the  office  of  the 
Oolden  Sra;  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Weekly  Col- 
ifomiani  was  secretary  of  the  United  Stalea  mint  in 
Ban  Francisco  (1864-1867);  had  been  writing  sketches 
which  had  attracted  much  attention  and  in  1668-1870 
published  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  The  Out- 
eaate  of  Poker  Flat;  these  with  the  poem  The  Heathen 
Chinee  (1870),  won  him  a  national  reputation;  was 
united  States  consul  at  Crefeld,  Germany  (1678-1880), 
and  at  Olasgow  (1880-1885);  hla  last  years  were 
spent  in  England. 

^  HAUPTMANN.  GEBHABT  (1883-  ).  Noted 
Oeman  dramatist;  his  works  are  deUoentle,  his  later 
poems  of  a  sodal  attroism. 

HAVBBOAL,  PBAHOES  EIDLBT  (1886-1879).  An 
English  religions  writer;  bora  at  Astley.  Her  works 
include  The  Miniatry  of  Song,  Loyal  Reaponaea,  Com- 
%ng  to  the  King,  and  Red  Letter  Daya.  She  is  best 
known  for  her  hymn,  Toil;*  my  Ufa  and  let  it  ha. 

HAWBZS  (hawa),  HUGH  BBOaTALD  (1888  1901). 
An  English  clergyman  and  author;  bora  in  Surrey; 
served  under  OaribaUi  at  the  siege  of  Capua;  wrote 
Jfusie  and  Jforoto,  American  BvmariaU,  Chrtat  and 
ChriaHanity,  Th*  Broad  Church,  Tmri  Talk,  and  Old 
riolina. 

HAWBIVS,  AHTHOKT  HOPE  (1868-  ).  An  Eng. 
lish  novelist  writing  under  the  name  "Anthony  Hope  : 
born  in  London.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  A 
Man  of  Mark,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  Phroao,  Tht 
DoUy  Diatoguea.  Quieantf.  The  Intruaiona  of  Peggy, 
Rupert  of  BenUau,  and  The  King'a  Mirror. 

KAWTOOBHB,  JULIAN  (1846-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist  and  journalist,  son  of  Nathaniel.  Among 
his  works  are  GartA,  Notle  Blood.  The  Profetior'a  Sia- 
tar,  d  Fool  of  Jfature.  He  alio  wrote  Saxon  Stttdiea, 
SManiet  Hawthorne  and  Hie  Wife,  American  Litera- 
ture, and  A  Hiatory  of  the  United  Statea. 

HAWTHOBKE,  NATHANIEL  (1804-1864).  Amer- 
ican novelist;  born  at  tialem,  Massachutelts.  Twtcelold 
Tales  was  the  first  production  by  which  he  won  dis- 
tinction. After  the  publication  of  Turice-told  Talea  he 
spent  some  months  at  Brook  Farm,  leaving  which  he 
married  and  took  up  house  at  Concord.  From  1848 
to  1850  he  held  a  slate  appointment,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  wrote  his  ^rarlet  Letter,  which  appeared  In  the 
latter  year  and  established  his  fame  as  a  master  of 
literature.  This  was  followed  by  The  Houae  of  Seven 
Oablee.  The  Snow  Image,  The  Blithrdale  Romance,  and 
later  by  The  Barbie  Faun  and  Our  Old  Home. 

HAYNB,  PAUL  HAMILTON  (1831  1886).  An 
American  poet;  born  in  CharleEton,  8.  C.  At  first  a 
lawyer,  he  tnmed  to  Journalism,  and  in  1855  his 
maiden  volume  of  verse  appeared.  His  works  include 
Lagettda  and  Lyrira.  The  Mountain  of  tho  Lovara,  and 
Complete  Poetieal  Workt  (1882). 

HAZBLTINB,  MAYO  WILLIAMSON  (1841-  ). 
An  American  journalist  and  reviewer;  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.;  wrote  Chala  about  Booke,  Poeta,  and  Novftiata; 
but  he  ia  moEt  widely  known  for  hia  masterly  reviews  in 
the  New  York  Sun. 

HAZLITT,  WILLIAM  (17781830).  An  Engltsh 
critic.  He  wrote  On  the  Principlee  of  Human  Action, 
Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Reign  of 
Qveen  EKtabath,  Round  Table,  and  CAsroctere  of 
Shakaapeara'a  Playa.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  of 
him:  'Though  we  sre  mighty  fine  fellows  nowadays, 
we  cannot  write  like  Haxlitt." 

HEADLEY,  JOEL  TYLER  (1818-1897).  An  Amer- 
ican prose  writer;  born  in  Walton,  N.  Y.  His  writ- 
ings, such  ai  n'aahington  and  CAapfafna  of  the  Revo- 
lution, contain  much  valuable  Information  about  early 
American  history. 

HBABN,  LAPOABIO  (1850-1904).  An  American 
author;  bora  in  the  Ionian  Isles;  wrote  CAtta,  Two 
Teara  in  the  French  West  Indira,  Touma  or  The  Story 
of  a  Weet  Indian  Stave.  Out  of  the  Eaat,  Hinta  and 
Erhoea  of  Japaneae  Inner  Life,  Oleaninge  in  Buddha 
Fielde,  Shadowinga,  and  Sotto. 

HEAVYSEOB.  CHARLES  (1816-1876).  A  Cana- 
dian poet;  born  in  Liverpool,  England;  a  cabinetmaker 
in  Canada  (1853) :  afterwards  a  Jonmatirt  on  the  staff 
of  the  Montreal  Witneae;  wrote  TAe  Revolt  of  Tartarua, 
a  volume  of  sonnets,  a  three  part  tragedy  entitled  5awl, 
Count  Fitippo  or  The  Vnequal  Marriage,  The  Dark 
Hunlaman,  The  Owl.  Jephthah'a  Daughter,  and  a  nont 
entitkd  JA«  Advaeats. 
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HBOATABTTS  (floorithed  500  B.  0.).  A  Orwk 
irrit«r:  tha  matt  imporUnt  of  the  lofogrsphsn;  wrato 
OMtaioifUt  and  Tour  of  tht  World,  wbicn  ccatelBl  • 
HUp  j/mbabtj  bued  on  that  of  Ankximander. 

RBOTOB,  AMNIS  (FRBMOH),  or  HSS.  AISX- 
AMSBB  (1826-1S02).  An  Insh  norelitt;  born  in 
DnbHn;  wrote  Tk4  Wooina  O't,  Btr  Dearett  fom-Bg 
WommCt  Wit,  Mona'a  Choice,  A  Lift  InUrtat,  A  Win- 
niKtf  Matard,  uaA  Barbaras  Lady'a  Maid  and  Pa*Tf9. 

HBTWB.  HEINBICH  (1797  1856).  The  gKfttMt 
hrric  poet  of  Qerminy;  bora  of  Jewish  puentt  111 
DflMeldorf.  In  IBSl  he  nttled  in  Puie,  mpportcd 
UmMlf  tnr  hie  Iit«rMT  lebors,  and  dwelt  th«re  tiU  hie 
death.  From  )9S7  to  the  oTerthrow  of  Loais  Philippe 
In  184S  ht  uiiored  «  peneion  at  $800  froai  the  French 
■onnmHaL    Ai  a  poet  Heine  li  TMnftrkkble  for  the 


Trefl.  Hie  works  ere  pnbliibed  In  21  Tolnmei.  [See 
Oer.  Lit]. 

HHLPflL  nB  ABTHUB  (1818-1S75).  An  Snglish 
esiariat;  bora  in  Surrey;  edited  the  epeeches  of  the 

Sirinee  eoneort  for  Queen  Victoria  (1862);  prepared 
or  the  preu  her  Hiohland  JovtmaU  (ise8-1869) ; 
wrote  Laa  Cataa,  Ocbimhut,  Fitarro,  Oortn,  ud  Tk4 
SpmUh  Oanqutat  in  AMorica.  Hii  Ma»ai/a,  parUenUrir 
Irimd*  <■  Cattneft,  have  gained  hit  freatost  fame. 

HEKAHB.  FBLIOIA  BOBOTBBA  (BBOWHB) 
0-7St-1886).  An  English  poet;  bora  in  LiverpooL 
She  was  the  anthor  of  a  ntunber  of  works,  thfi  beM  e< 
her  productions  beinc  iTrics.  Among  them  are  Tk» 
Tor  eat  Sanctuary,  which  included  the  well  known 
"Oaaabianca" :  £econi«  of  Women,  fiymna  for  Child- 
kood,  Natiowu  Lyrict  and  Sot^t  for  Uiuic,  and  Setnea 
and  Mymna  of  Life. 

HBSZSr,  WILLIAM  BBREST  (1849-1908).  An 
SngUsh  author;  a  collaborator  with  Robert  Loaia 
Storenson  for  18  rears  (1874-1887).  Together  they 
wrote  the  plays  Deaeon  Brodia,  Beau  Auattn,  Admiral 
0«fn«a,  and  Robert  Uacaire;  wrote  Viava  and  Be- 
vieva,  LitaratMre;  Vieve  and  Bevies,  Patntinff  and 
SciUjf^ure;  London  Voluntariea,  London  Typea,  For 
BngUmd't  Bake,  Satethom  and  Lavender,  and  Poems. 

HENTT,  OBOBOE  ALFBBD  (1882-1903).  An 
English  anthor;  born  in  Cambridge uUre iserred  in  the 
army  in  the  early  part  of  the  Cnmean  War;  war  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Standard  in  Tarioas  eam- 

Kigns;  wrote  nnmeroas  popular  historical  noTels  for 
ys,  Including  AD  but  Loet,  The  Tiger  of  Myaore,  To 
Berat  and  €aM,  Vttfc  RoberU  to  PretoHa,  The  Treaa- 
wn  at  the  JncM.  With  tkt  Britiak  Lagton,  mi  With 
OKm  /ndto. 

BSBBBBAT  IMS  BSSABT8  (f  -ISSS).  French 
translator,  called  "the  fonnder  of  Uie  heroio  romance  in 
France." 

HBB8SBT,  OBOBQE  (1598-1688).  An  ZngUsh 
poet;  was  the  author  of  poems  entitled  The  Temple  and 
a  prose  work  entitled  Tm  Cewttnr  Forson.  A  charm- 
Inc  lite  of  Hubert  was  written  in  1670  by  Isaafc 
WaHon, 

HBBDEB.  MSAXai  OOTTFBIBD  TOUT  (1744> 
1808).  A  German  anthor.  Hie  greatest  wodt  is  Ui 
Jdeaa  on  tha  PkOoaophy  of  tha  History  of  Man. 

HBBEDIA  T  OAHPTTSABO,  JOSE  MABIA  DB 
(1808-1889).  Cnban  lyric  poet,  the  first  of  the  pa- 
triotlo  groap.  Wrote  also  the  ralnable  Leccionee  da 
Mstorto  wtfesrsaL 

HBBOD'OTUS  (484-424  B.  0.).  The  'Tather  of 
History";  bora  at  Helicarnassns,  in  Caria;  trareled  in 
Asia  Uinor,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  in  hie  old  age  re- 
corded witii  fidelity  the  fruits  of  his  obserratlons  and 
inqairies.  His  chief  work  was  on  Xerxes'  invasion  of 
Oreeee,  in  nine  books.   [Bee  Gr.  Lit.]. 

WBBBBBA.  TBBXUSDO  DB  (1684-1S97).  Spanish 
poet,  eUe<  of  the  "BertDe"  sdioM  of  lyric  poetry.  Hi| 
aiaataipleoe  ii  Per  la  vttoria  ds  Lapanto, 

RBBBIOX,  BOBSBT  (1E91-1674).  An  English  poet; 
a  collection  of  his  poems  entitled  Hetperidet  and  fiohla 
Numbere  appeared  in  1646 ;  the  songs  Gather  Te  Roie- 
buda  WhUa  Te  May  and  Cherry  Ripe  are  examples  of 
lyrical  art  !n  English;  after  hts  death  his  fame  de- 
dined  and  his  works  were  neglected.  His  fame  re- 
Tived  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

HBBTZ,  BENBEC  (17g8-1870).  A  Daniah  drama- 
list  and  poet;  bora  In  Copenhagen,  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion. His  King  Rend'a  Demgkter  (1845)  won  him  uni- 
▼ersal  recognition,  and  has  been  tnndated  into  Bnglish 
hr  Sir  Theodore  Martin  (1860). 


HB8X<n>  (ftmriAoi  abont  760  B.  a).  On*  «f  the 
eartieat  Oxeek  vosU;  bom  in  Asora,  Boootta.  [Bo* 

Gr.  UL]. 

HEWLBTT,  KAUBIOB  HBHBT  (1861-  >.  An 
English  noTcUst.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  is  assnnd 
by  Itia  Qorel,  Tha  Foreat  Lovere;  his  short  atori«s, 
Jfodonna  of  the  Peaek  Tree  and  The  Ducheee  of  Nona 
in  LUUe  NoveU  of  Italy,  and  Stw  CanUrbvry  TaUe, 

HETBB,  PAUL  (1880-  ).  Noted  Gorman  wrilar 
at  short  stories,  poems,  and  dramas. 

KBTWOOl^  THOKU  (tl&76-n6S0).  EngHA 
poet  and  antam,  the  moat  proiifte  playwright  of  the 
period.  HU  best  pndnetion  U  A  WaXam  KOad  with 
Afndnsss. 

HZOH/ENS,  BOBBBT  SKTTHB  (1864-  ).  An 
English  nOTcUst.  His  Green  Oarnatton  (1894)  was  pnb- 
11  shed  anonymously  and  created  a  literary  sensation. 
Other  of  his  norefa  aro  An  lauwIiMffos  Jfon,  pfomss, 
Xha  SUme,  T&nffutt  af  Conaeitnea,  and  PsNa^ 

HIGOXN80IT,  THOKAS  WBVTWOBTH  (1838- 
).  An  American  author  and  essayist;  bwn  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  His  works  include  a  Bieiorw  of  the 
United  Staiee,  Eaaa^a,  and  a  Jfsnioir  o/  Lon^Maw.  A 
collection  of  Higgiuson's  woAi  wen  piudiAod  in 
seTen  Toluines  in  1000. 

RXLDBETH,  BIOKABD  (1807-1865).  An  Amo^ 
lean  historian;  born  at  Deerneld,  Ifaaa.  Beaidos  The 
Slave  (1887)  he  pnUiahed  other  bocriu  on  the  social 
aKMota  of  slaTorr;  his  most  noteworthy  effMt  was  the 
JETMory  of  tka  United  Statae,  in  dz  Tolamea  (184l»> 
1858). 

HOBBBB.  JOHK  OLIVEB,  or  PEABL  BIOHABDS 
OBAIOXB  (1867-1806).  An  English  novelist;  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.  Taken  to  England  In  childhood.  She 
wrote  The  Sinner'a  Comedy,  A  Study  in  Temptationa, 
The  Qoda.  Some  Morttda,  and  Lord  Wickenkam.  A 
BurxUe  of  Life,  Robert  Orange,  Tke  Servma  Wooing, 
and  Love  and  tk*  Bout  Hunters. 

HOFFKAH.  AUGV8T  BBXHTBIOH  (1798-1874). 
man  philologist  and  pOet.    Wreto  Alsmanisisdh*  Xiisdsr» 
Jagariiedar,  Solntka  Tot,  Doateeko  PMMogto. 

HOFFKABK,  BBN8T  TBODOB  AMASEOB  (1776- 
1822).  German  romantic  novelist.  His  most  noted 
works  are  Die  EUtdre  dea  Teuftle  and  Labenmnatektan 
daa  Katero  Miur. 

KOaa,  JAMBB  (1770-1885).  A  fleott^  poet,  known 
as  the  '^Ettrtek  Bhepherd."    After  roeeiving  a 


scanty  edneatim  he  began  to  earn  his  bread  1»  daibr 
labor  as  a  she^ierd.  The  appearaneo  <Ht  Tka  dwsen^l 
Wake  in  1818,  with  its  eharming  baDad  of  ^faneny, 
established  Hogg's  reputation  as  a  poet.  Among  his 
poems  and  songs  are  When  the  Kya  Oome  Borne  and 
Flora  Maedonald'e  FareweU. 

EOLBEBO,  LXTDWIO  (1664-1754).  A  Danish  poet, 
novelist,  and  historian.  His  works  are  of  fonr  dasses 
— poems,  stage  pieces,  philosophical  treatises,  and  his- 
torical works.  His  poems  are  chiefly  aatincaL  Hto 
best  works  are  JZsnrufc  and  PemtOa  and  Smbtorrmaaan 
Journey  of  NiOa  KOm.  He  Is  known  as  "the  tatker  of 
Danidt  eanedy."    [See  Scand.  lit]. 

HOLLABD,  JOSIAB  OZLBBBT  (1819-1881).  An 
American  author:  bora  ip  Belchertown,  Haaa.  He  be- 
came asnstant  editor  of  the  Springfield  BepMbKem,  of 
which  he  was  part  proprietor  from  1861  to  1868; 
wrote  the  novels  Bay  Path,  Saoen-oake,  Siek^aa  ifte- 
tum,  and  Arfhwr  Bonvicaeile;  the  poems  Bitter  Sweet, 
Katkrina,  and  fiomersd  Shoaoaa. 

HOLMBS,  OLZVBB  WBHDELL  (1809-1894).  A 
celebrated  American  anthor,  son  of  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister ;  became  professor  of  anatomy  ud  pkysiology  at 
Dartmouth  College,  bat  redgned  and  setttsd  in  BoatOB 
as  a  general  practitioner.  In  1847  he  was  eleeied  to 
tha  chair  of  anatomy  in  Harvard,  a  position  ha  Md 
tin  1882.  A  successful  professor,  it  la  as  an  eaaayiA, 
novelist,  and  poet  that  he  is  remembered.  The  appear- 
ance of  The  Autocrat  of  th§  Break faat-Tabta,  with  Ita 
quaint  humor,  fresh  thought,  and  channinc  egotism 
took  literary  America  by  storm.  The  Profeeaor  and 
the  Poet  at  tke  Breakfaat-Tabla  followed  in  after  years 
and  remain  his  most  widely  popular  works.  BMe 
Tenner,  The  Guardian  An^et,  Songe  of  Many  Seasons, 
Jfemo^re  of  Motley  and  of  Emeraon  are  some  of  his 
many  works,  all  of  whldi  bear  Ibo  im^ess  of  Us  pw- 
aonslity. 

HOKBB  (floorished  about  1000  B.  0.).  Tho  graal 
epic  poet  of  Greece  and  the  greatest  of  aQ  time;  anthor 
of  the  JTfod  and  the  Odyassir,-  is  said,  when  eld  and 
blind,  to  have  wandered  frnn  dty  to  city  rdiearalnc  Us 
verses.   It  is  only  modem  crttieism  that  haa  odud  In 
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SMtlon  hii  «xiit«D«e,  and  ha*  T«n tared  to  ufne  th»t 
I  poemg  Mcribed  to  bim  m  a  nun  eonceriM  of 
oompontloDj  of  the  faboloai  ak*  of  Qreew,  but  the 
naitj,  of  the  plut  end  the  limplidtT  of  the  ttrle  of  the 
poeme  go  to  eondanu  thie  thaorj.    [Bee  Or.  Lit.], 

HOOD^  TBOlUB  (1799-1841!).  An  Bncliah  poet 
and  hnmorist.  rrom  1829  to  1887  he  eoadneted  big 
Comie  AiummL  He  contrtboled  to  Punch  dnrinc  hit 
iMt  iOiteae  TAe  Bnv  of  th«  Skirt,  Thm  Bridge  of  Sioho, 
«Dd  Th»  Lmr  »t  a  Laboror.  Hood  li  anriveled  aa  a 
puuter,  aad  ke  po— wtta  a  ^titular  power  of  com- 
UaiBf  the  hnmorona  with  the  patheUo.  Hit  bert  conue 
poem  ia  Mioo  KOtmaMtgff. 

HOOKBB,  BXOHAKD  (aboat  1568-1600).  Ail  Kn«- 
Bah  deriTiiiai);  the  author  of  the  moat  famona  treatiaa 
on  the  eonatitutioB  of  the  Church  of  Englaiid,  tba  eala- 
brated  Law*  o/  SeeUoiaalttal  Potity. 

HOBAOB  or  OOXirTUS  HOUTTtn  FUOOVB  (65- 
8  B.  0.).  A  Latin  lyric  poet.  The  talent  which  he  had 
diiplaTed  procured  him  the  friendship  of  two  eminent 
poeta,  Vergil  and  Variui^  and  to  them  he  was  indebted 
for  Ua  firit  aequalatanec  with  Uaecenaa,  a  refined  man 
of  the  world.  Nine  monthi  after,  Uaecenaa  received 
Boraea  into  the  etrcle  of  his  Intimate  frienda  and  after 
BOOM  jeara  prcaented  Um  iritb  tke  BaUne  eaUte  whidi 
Horace  so  often  nentlons  in  Ms  poema.  It  waa  auffl- 
dsBl  to  aalntala  him  ia  sass  and  comfort  dnring  the 
TsmaindsT  of  hla  Hfe.  Hsraos  wxoto  the  Odto,  Epodu, 
8a»re»,  and  BpiatU*. 

B0B3IB,  BIOHASD  HBHOX8T  (1808-1884).  An 
Zngliah  poet  and  miBcetlaneona  author.  He  wrote 
Orion:  a  Tr^/io  J'oem,  Us  best  work,  and  two  tragedieSf 
OoMM  do  Mediet  and  TJte  J>4Utk  of  Martom, 

ROTBT,  BIORABO  (1B64-1900).  An  American 
poet;  bom  at  Normal  HI;  wrote  £«ui»««l«l  md  Ouono- 
voro,  Quoot  of  MorUn,  Tho  Mtartago  of  Ovonovort,  Tho 
Birth  of  Oalahed,  Ttuiootn,  Songi  from  Tagaboitdia  m 
aoOaboration  with  Bliu  Oarman,  and  Alona  tho  Trott. 

HOWASD.  HBXBT,  BABX.  OF  BUBBBT  (about 
1517-1S47).  English  soldier  and  poet;  intzodnced 
into  the  language  blank  Terse  and  the  loiUMt  of  three 
quatrains  and  a  eoniriet. 

HOWB,  JUUA  WAKD  QB19-       ).    Aa  Ameriean 

C;  marrted  Dr.  8.  G.  Horn,  who  waa  noted  ftor 
labors  in  the  education  of  the  Mnd;  wrote  Paotto* 
fletMr*,  Wordo  for  tho  Bow,  iMor  Ivricf,  inchidinr 
BatOo  flvMn  of  Iko  B^iMtof  two  dramaa,  Tho  ITerM^ 
Ovn  and  Hv]>poI|rti(j;  Lt/o  of  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
JI«atintse«n«M. 

KOWBLUL  WILLZAH  SHAH  (1887-  ).  An 
American  author;  bom  in  Xatttna  Ferry,  Ohio.  From 
1881  to  186S  he  redded  In  Venice  aa  United  States 
eonsuL  Boon  after  his  return  appeared  a  aeries  of 
pi^era  under  the  title  Venotian  zTi/e,  followed  by  a 
similar  Tohime,  ttaHan  Joumo^o.  He  waa  aasietant 
editos  of  the  AtUmtio  Monthly  during  1866-1871,  and 
editor  In  cUef  from  1871  till  his  reugnation  In  1881. 
Be  ia  seen  at  his  bast  In  the  Biot  of  8Uao  Lapham  and 
A  Batard  of  Now  Portunoo.  His  has  been  the  most 
inflnantlal  work  in  American  lltentars  during  tbs  last 
80  years. 

EOWZTT,  WXLZJAK  {1782-1879).  An  English 
author;  bom  In  Derbyshire.  With  hla  wife,  UABT 
HOWin  a79»-188a),  be  wrote  much  in  eoUaboration, 
Ibench  each  wrote  a  great  deal  independently. 

HOOBBB,  TBOIUS  <lS28-ieB6).  An  Knriiah 
iudge,  author,  and  philanthropist.  Aa  an  author, 
Thomas  Hnoaa  ia  doabtless  best  known  bjr  his  first 
worL  Tom  brown's  iSdkoef  Days,  pabUshsa  in  1866. 
wU»  has  gone  Ihrongh  many  editions  and  lieen  trans- 
iated  into  ssreral  languages.  He  wmto  also  A^rsd  tka 
Qroat  and  Tosi  Brewn  at  Oxford. 

HUOO,  YIOOHTB  TIOTOB  XASIB  (180S-188S). 
A  diitingvished  French  poet  and  man  of  letters;  bom 
in  Beaancon,  France.  Hia  father  was  a  general  in  the 
French  army.  In  1823  he  brought  out  the  first  volume 
of  his  Odeo  and  BaUado.  Hugo,  who  published  a  sura- 
ber  of  dramatic  pieces  of  various  merit,  was,  after 
much  opposition,  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1841. 
On  the  eewp  d'itat  of  December  2,  18S1,  Hugo,  then  a 
member  of  the  legislative  asiembly,  was  among  those 
deputise  who  rainly  attempted  to  ascjrt  the  rtKhts  of 
the  assembly  and  to  propose  the  constitution.  His  con- 
duct led  to  his  proscription.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  snbsequently  in  that  of  Gnerasey, 
having  steadfastly  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  gen- 
eral amnesties  Issued  In  1869  and  in  1869.  His  tren- 
chant aatira.  JTopofseii  tko  LUOo.  appaani  at  Brussels 
in  tSSS,  and  was  rlgonmslr  suppressed  in  France,  into 
lAish  souOrr  U  had  been  snniggled.   On  the  fall  of 
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the  empire  in  1870  he  returned  to  Franoe,  waa  elected 
to  the  National  Asaembly,  but  soon  resigned  and  re- 
paired to  Brussels,  whence  he  was  expelled  by  the 
government  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his  politieal 
writings  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Oonununisu.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  he  was  elected  a  senator  for  life  in 
1876.  Notre  Dame  do  Paris,  Leo  Mioirableo,  Kino^- 
three  are  his  great  novels.  His  best  lyric  verses  are 
found  in  Tho  Terrible  Year,  treating  patriotically  the 
French  disaster  of  1870-1871.    [See  Fr.  Lit.). 

HDlfBt  DAVID  (1711-1776).  Scottish  historian  aad 
philosopher.  In  1751  appeared  at  Edinburgh  lus  In- 
0tt<rv  Coneeraing  the  Princif^e  of  MoraU.  In  17S4 
he  published  the  first  volnme  of  his  Bittory  of  Eng- 
land, his  beet  woric,  which  he  did  not  compete  till 
1762.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

HUNT,  JAKES  HEVBY  X£IGH  (1784-1859).  An 
En^ish  poet  and  essayist.  He  waa  the  personal  friend 
of  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  and  (Toleridge.  The 
Story  of  Rimini  is  his  longest  and  perhaps  his  best 
known  poem.  Ha  wrote  also  Polfro^  and  Afrow  &«» 
Adhtm.  His  Imagination  or  Fancy  contains  tbs  fa- 
miliar essay  What  1$  Poetry  t  and  his  JCen,  Worna*,  «nd 
Baoko  is  a  eharming  eollection  of  miaeeilsny. 

IBBBH,  HBMtlg  (1828-1906).  A  Norwutiaa  aor- 
sUst  and  dramatist;  bmra  ia  Bkieu,  Norway.  His  youth 
was  passed  ia  eztrsmo  poverty.  Hia  altsutira  waa 
turned  to  dramatic  writing  and  he  produced  Tko  Bon- 
«Mt  at  BiAkang,  Tke  vikingo  at  Eelgeland,  Love's 
Come^,  ahoele,  A  DoU'e  House,  When  We  Dead 
Awaken,  The  PHtars  of  Society,  Tho  Wild  Duck,  etc. 
In  1857  be  became  artlstie  director  of  tlie  Norwegian 
Theater  at  Ghristianla.    [See  Scand.  Lit.]. 

INaSLOW,  JBAH  (1820-1897).  An  English  post 
and  story  writer.  Her  first  puUlshed  work  appeared 
anonymonsly  in  18B0,  but  not  till  Uie  publication  of 
Poems  in  1668  did  Hiss  Ingelow  become  famous.  Thia 
volnme  won  the  enthusiastic  praiie  of  critics.  She 
wrote  a  great  many  poems  and  novels,  among  which 
are  Poeme  of  Old  Days  and  Neie,  Of  the  SketUgs, 
Mopea,  and  Stories  Told  to  a  Child. 

XHaBBSOLL,  BOBEBT  OBSBN  (1888-1899}.  An 
American  lawyer;  boru  in  Dresden,  N.  T. ;  wrote  Tko 
Qode  and  Other  Leetwee,  Great  Speeehot,  Lectmrsa 
Complete,  and  Proas  Poems  and  Selections. 

XKBLAMD.  WXLLXAH  HBNBT  (1777-1886).  A 
Shakespearean  forger;  bora  in  London;  wrote  a  n- 
msrkable  series  of  forgeries  which  decdred  many 
scholars.  Thev  inchided  legd  documents,  verses,  and 
letters  purporting  to  be  Sbakeqieare's,  and  two  pfa^i^ 
Torti^em  and  ^enry  II.    He  eeafessed-in  1805. 

IBVIVa,  WASHINGTON  (1783-1869).  An  Amei^ 
lean  author;  bora  in  New  York,  where  his  father  had 
emigrated  from  Bcotlsnd  before  the  Revolution.  He 
was  originally  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
his  tastes  were  all  in  the  direction  of  literature,  in 
which  field  he  made  his  first  appearance  by  the  pub- 
lication, in  1802,  of  the  Letters  of  Jonathan  OldHyle, 
in  the  New  York  Homing  Chroniels.  In  December, 
1809,  appeared  his  celebrated  History  of  New  York, 
by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  In  Uay,  1816,  he  em 
barked  for  England,  where  he  commenced  in  1818  the 
series  of  p^ers  entitled  The  Sketeh-Book,  which  was 

{nblished  in  New  York  and  London.  Up  to  1888  Hr. 
rvinr  continued  to  reside  in  Europe.  During  tUs 
period  were  composed  some  of  his  most  famous  literarj 
works.  He  wrote  also  Alhambra,  Christopher  Colianbus, 
Braeebridgs  HaU,  WaAinglon,  Cenfuesf  of  firwMMla, 
rks  Becky  Jfotnfalns,  Wotfert's  Jtooat,  OeUsarfth,  wnl 
JfaAesieC. 

ISOO'BATEB  (436-888  B.  C).  One  of  the  10  Greek 
orators;  taught  at  Chios;  left  21  orations  and  10  letters. 

JAOKSON,  HELEN  FISKE  BUNT  (1881-1886). 
An  American  anthor;  wrote  under  the  pen  name  of  "H. 
H.";  bom  in  Amherst,  Usss.  She  wrote  Samona,  A 
Crntury  of  DUhonor,  Mercy  Philbriek's  Choice,  Betty's 
Strange  Bistory,  and  seversl  poems. 

JAMES,  GEOBGB  PATNE  BAXN8F0BD  (1801- 
1860).  An  English  novelist;  wrote  about  60  novek. 
The  beet  examples  of  hit  style  are  perhsps  Richelieu, 
Philip  Augustus,  Etnry  Matterton,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
Damtey,  Cores  ie  Lton,  The  Smuggler. 

JAKES,  HENBT  (1848-  ).  An  Amerioan  nor- 
ellit  and  essayist;  born  in  New  York.  From  1869  until 
1907  he  made  his  home  In  England.  Among  his  works 
are  The  Bostonians,  Tho  Sacred  Pewit,  ITAot  ifoMs 
Knew,  The  Winge  of  a  Dove,  Tho  Bettor  Sort,  Tk* 
Soft  Side,  The  Awkward  Age,  In  tho  Cagt,Washinffton 
Square,  Daisy  MiUer.  Roderick  Eudson.  His  pabUriisd 
works  nomber  over  40  vtdomas.     Bis  vrlnngs  sn 
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narked  by  «n  elattraiMi  <rf  thossU  u>d  conmledtf 
of  it;le  only  thonngUy  ftp^eeiftliu  by  k  reaoar  « 
marked  intuition. 

JAMI,  HT7&-ED.DXir  ABDUB  KAHMAN  (1414- 
1496).  A  romantic,  lyric,  and  mystic  Persian  writer, 
the  last  of  the  treat  Bnfl  poets;  most  famons  work  is 
Ealt  AvTong,  a  collection  of  Mven  poema;  eompoaed 
three  Diwana,  collections  of  lyrics  and  odas;  BaAariitfln 
in  taia  well-known  prose  work. 

JBBOHB,  JBBOMB  iniitTK*  (1859-  ).  An 
KnfUsh  humorovB  writer;  wrote  Ok  tka  Stage — and 
0$,  Stagt  Land,  Barbtera,  Sunut.  IdU  Xlumghta  of 
on  JdU  FeUtw,  three  Men  tn  a  Boat.  DUtrg  of  a  Pil- 
grimage, John  Jngtr/teld,  Sketehee  in  Lavender,  Ob' 
a«reation<  of  Henry,  and  ParU  Ketver. 

JSBBOLD,  DOVaZiA.8  WILLIAM  (1808  1857).  An 
EnfliiA  humorist;  one  of  the  moct  brilliant  wits  of  hii 
doj.  He  wrote  about  40  plays,  Blaek-Ejied  Svean  being 
his  chief  success ;  joined  the  staff  of  PuncA,  ia  which 
first  appeared  the  Caudle  Lecturee. 

nvOHl,  wnjJAK  STAHLBT  (1886-188S).  An 
English  economist:  bom  at  LivenMol;  wrote  Trtatiee  on 
Logic.  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  Money  and  the 
Meehanietn  of  Exchange,  and  Cool  QttesHon. 

JEWBTT,  SAXAH  OBHE  (1849  1909).  An  Amer- 
ican writer ;  born  in  South  Berwick,  Me,  Her  best 
work  portrays  New  Eoglsnd  character.  Among  her 
works  are  Deepkaven,  Play  Daye,  Old  Friende  and 
Jlew,  The  Mate  of  Ike  Daylight.  A  Country  Doctor,  A 
Uareh  letand,  A  WhUe  Beron,  The  King  of  FoUy 
/fland.  The  Life  of  Nancy,  and  The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Fire. 

JOVBU^  BTIBMIIB  (15S2-16T8).  French  drama- 
tist.    Wrote  CUopitre,  Dido,  Eugine. 

JOHN  OF  SAUSBTTBT  (about  1120-1180).  An 
English  scholar  and  churchman;  for  30  yesrs  the  cen- 
tra figure  of  English  learning;  wrote  Polieratieiie  eive 
de  nugie  Curialium  et  Yeetigite  Philoeophorum,  Ueta- 
iogieue.  Vita  et  Paeoio  Saneti  Thomac,  Bnlheticua,  Vita 
Saneti  Anielmt.  and  Hiftoria  PonttfiedH*. 

J0KH8OM,  B.  FAUZJMB  (1862-       ).   A  Canadian 

E«t;  born  at  Cbiefswood,  Ontario;  daDgbter  of  George 
enry  H.  Johnson,  chirf  of  the  Uohawk  In^aas,  and 
Emily  8.  HoweHs  of  Bristol,  England;  wrote  a  Tolumo 
under  the  title  of  The  White  Wampum. 

JOKmOH,  BOBSITEB  (1840-  ).  An  American 
author  and  editor;  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  wrote 
PAMton  Bogere,  Idler  and  Poet,  A  Bielory  of  tha 
Froneh  War,  and  A  Hiotory  of  the  War  of  Seeeaaton. 

JOWnoV,  flAKUBL  (1709-1784>.  Ona  of  the  most 
dlatingnished  English  writers;  bom  in  Lichfield,  Eng- 
land, where  his  father,  Uichael  Johnson,  was  a  book- 
seller. Among  many  great  works  the  moat  aseful  to 
mankind  was  bia  Dictionary.  In  1759  be  wrote  hia 
celebrated  romance  of  Baeeelae,  Prince  of  A-bfOOtnia, 
which  fine  production  he  composed  in  the  eTenings  of 
one  week  in  order  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of 
bis  aged  mother.  At  length,  in  1762,  the  Bute  sdmin- 
istratioa  granted  nim  s  pension  of  81,500  per  annum, 
which  he  accepted  after  a  short  struggle  against  the 
reception  of  a  favor  from  the  house  of  Hanovrr.  T)io 
concluding  portion  of  Johnson's  life  was  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  many  old  friends  and  by  dediainc  health. 
Bis  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  with 
nest  solemnity.  His  statue  has  been  placed  in  St. 
Paul's.  Among  his  works  are  Live*  of  the  Poete,  The 
Bambler,  and  The  Vanity  of  Iluinan  Withee.  [See 
Eng.  Ut.|. 

JOHHSTOH,  KABT  (1870-  ).  An  Ameriean 
norelist;  born  at  Bnchanan,  Vs.;  wrote  Prieonera  of 
Hope,  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  and  Audrey. 

JOHmXXB,  JEAK.  SIBE  DB  (1224-1317).  French 
historian,  rememl>ered  particularly  for  his  Hietoire  de 
Saint  Louie. 

JCKAI  {yo'ko-i),  HATTBUS  (1825-1904).  A  Hnn- 
garian  noTclist;  bom  in  Komorn.  He  wrote  almottt  300 
▼olnmes,  comprising  novels,  dramas,  poems,  including 
The  N€V  Landlord,  There  it  J/o  Dfvil,  Love'e  Foole, 
the  drama  ifillon,  and  History  of  Hungary. 

J0HE8,  SIB  WILLXAM  (1746-1794).  An  Ennllsh 
orientalist,  jurist,  and  man  of  letters;  wrote  a  Life  of 
Nadir  Shah,  Ptroian  Qrammar,  Poteeoa  Aaiaticae  Com- 
mentariorum  I<tfrri  Sex.  Eoaay  on  the  Law  of  Bailmente, 
translstions  of  Sakunlala,  and  Ordinance  of  Ifanu. 

JORSOK,  BEK  (1579-lfiS7).  An  English  dramatift; 
bom  at  Westminster;  was  in  his  ynuth  firrt  a  brick- 
layer, afterwards  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands,  whence 
he  returned  about  1592;  married  a  shrew  and  became 
flmnected  with  the  atage.    He  was  one  of  the  mort 
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learned  men  of  hia  age,  and  f6r  40  yeara  the  fore- 
most,  e«onrt  Shakespeare,  in  the  draaatie  and  literary 
world.  Killing  his  cbaQengv  in  a  dnel  nearly  cost  him 
his  Ufe  in  1598.  He  was  branded  on  the  left  thumb, 
imprisoned,  and  his  goods  oonflacated.  In  prison  he 
turned  Catbolio,  bnt  12  years  later  reverted  to  Protes- 
tantism. For  10  years  after  Shskespeare's  death  be 
produced  no  dramas.  He  died  in  poverty,  bnt  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  wrote  at  least  IS 
pla^s,  among  them  Every  Man  in  Hie  Humour,  in 
which  Shakespeare  acted;  The  Poetaeter,  the  tragedv  of 
Seianut,  The  Silent  Woman,  a  comedy;  and  bia  best 
work.  The  Alchemiet.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

J0BDANE8  (flourished  550).  A  Lsltn  historian; 
wrote  De  Bebue  Oetieie  or  Qetiea,  a  work  of  the  highest 
importance  on  the  early  history  of  the  Gtoths. 

J08EPHU8,  FU.VI1TB  (about  87-abont  103).  A 
famous  Jewish  historian;  wrote  Biotory  of  the  Jeioteh 
War,  Jeuiitk  Antiquitiea,  and  Apelopy  mr  ika  Jewi 
against  Apion. 

JOUBBBT,  J08BPS  (t754-1824).  IVaeh  pUIon- 
tibtof,  anthor  of  Ftnaia*, 

KAXJDA'SA  (flonririud  abo«t  SOOt).  A  great  Indln 
dramatist  and  noet;  was  the  author  of  The  Loct  Xinf, 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jone^  and  mn^  praised  bit 
Goethe  and  Max  Hnller,  and  The  Hero  and  the  Nymph. 

EABAMZHT',  HmOLAI  HXKHAZLOTITOH  (176«- 
1826).  A  Russian  historian  and  author.  Bis  first 
work  was  Lettere  of  a  Bueeian  Traveler,  whleb  _nined 
him  a  high  reputation.  It  waa  followed  by  hia  Hittory 
of  Bueaia.    [See  Bus.  Ut.]. 

KBAT8,  XOHH  (1795-2821).  An  Zbudish  poet;  bom 
in  London,  England.  The  flrat  poems  Keats  pnuished 
in  1817  were  dedicated  to  Leigh  Hunt.  In  the  neat 
year  he  published  Ifndvatien,  a-poetteal  romance,  and  In 
1820  Lamia,  and  other  poems.  He  died  in  Rome. 
Shelley  lamented  hia  poet  friend  In  the  beautiful  and 
weU  known  Adonata.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

KBBLE,  JOHN  (1792-1866).  An  English  poet;  bora 
in  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  England.  Of  his  great 
work.  The  Chrietian  I'ear,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  from  ils  profits  the  antbor 
built  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parish  etnO'dWB  In  Bb^ 
land.  He  translated  parts  of  the  Library  of  lAe  Fatketa, 
and  wrote  seven  Iraeta  for  the  Timea. 

KEH'FXS.  TBOKAS  A'  (1880  1471).  A  Qerman 
mystic;  born  In  Kempcn  (whence  his  name.  "Thomas 
from  Kempen"),  near  Cologne.  His  trae  name  was 
Hamerken.    He  was  author  of  the  Imitation  of  ChrieL 

KEBNIGHAH,  EOBEBT  KIBEX.AJn>  (1857-  ). 
A  Canadian  poet;  known  as  "The  Khan,'  aathor  of 
songs  and  patriotic  and  humorous  verse,  indu^Ung 
"Uen  of  the  Northern  Zone,"  snd  "Canada  First" 

KBT,  FBANOXS  800TT  (1780-1848).  An  Ameri- 
can poet;  born  in  Frederick  County,  Hd.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  Being  detained  on  one  of  the 
British  ships  during  the 'bombardment  of  Fort  ICeHenrr, 
September  14,  1BI4.  he  composed  the  wordt  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  The  words  were  snag  to  the 
tune  of  Anacr«on  in  Heaven, 

EHBRASEOFF,  trnrrtATt,  HATVEVUVITOH 
(1733-1807).  A  Russian  poet;  "the  dean  of  Russian 
literature";  born  in  Poltava.  His  chiff  work  is  tbs 
Roeeyada,  an  epic  which  describes,  on  the  pisn  of  the 
Aenoid,  tbe  invesion  of  Kaian  by  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

KIBLLANB,  ALEXANDER  LANOB  (184S>190«). 
Norwegian  author,  satirical  and  epigrammatic.  Won 
notice  by  bis  Qarman  og  Worae. 

EXNGLAKE,  AXEXANDEB  WILLIAM  (18(»9-18»1). 
An  English  hiftorian;  wrote  Eothen,  deteriptive  of  a 
tour  in  the  Orient,  and  The  /neaaton  of  tka  Crimea,  in 
eight  volumes  (186S-1887). 

KnroSFOBD,  WILLIAM  (1810-18B8).  Canadian 
historian,  author  of  Canadian  Archaeology  and  a  valn- 
able  Hiatory  of  Canada, 

KEKOSIXr,  OHABIOS  (1819-167S).  An  EncUah 
author;  bora  at  Holna  Tlcarage,  near  Dartmoor;  was 
the  author  in  1848  of  a  drama  entitled  The  Saint'a 
Tragedy,  wilh  St.  Elisabeth  et  Hungary  for  heroine, 
which  was  followed  successively  by  AUon  Locke,  Teaat. 
Hypatia,  and  Weetward  Ho!  and  besides  other  works, 
including  Two  Fears  Ago.  Water  Babiee,  and  Hereward 
the  Wake;  he  wss  the  author  of  the  popular  ballada  of 
The  Thrtf  Fiahere.  The  Slarlinge,  and  The  Sanda  o' 
Dee.    Written  up  under  social  reformers. 

KXHGSTON,  WILLIAM  HEHBT  GILES  (1814- 
If^PO).  An  English  novelist  and  writer  of  books  for 
boys;  wrote  The  Circaaeian  Chief,  Peter  the  WKidor, 
The  Fireehip*.  Ban  Burton,  Tka  Xkroa  JfMsjk^Msen, 
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Th€  Three  LieulenanU,  The  Three  Commandere,  The 
Three  AdmiraU,  and  many  hiatorioal  works. 

KIFLIHO.  (JOSEPH)  BUDTABD  (1865-  ). 
An  English  author;  born  in  Bombay.  He  vaa  edu- 
cated ia  England,  and  in  1882  went  to  India  and 

Eined  the  statf  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Qazettt, 
ahore,  tat  vhicta  paper  his  early  tales  were  written. 
He  depicta  Anglo-Indian  and  military  life.  Among  his 
irorka  are  the  novels  The  Light  That  Failed,  Soldiere 
Thref,  Statky  and  Co.,  and  Kim,  whose  vonderfnl  reve- 
lation of  India  marks  it  as  his  best  romance;  The  Re- 
eeeeitmal.  Barrack  Room  Ballade,  White  Van'*  Burden, 
and  DepartvMiUal  DittUa,  which  indnde  his  best  poetry, 
and  two  Jvugle  Booka,  give  a  highly  imaginative  pic- 
ture of  the  older  India. 

KIBBT,  WILUAH  (1817-1906).  Canadian  au- 
thor, whose  Le  Chien  d'  Or  is  one  of  the  best  Cana- 
dian romances.    Wrote  also  poems  and  dranuu. 

ELEZST,  HBINBIOH  VON  (1777  1811).  Oerman 
dramstist  and  poet.  His  Broken  Pitcher  is  considered 
by  some  the  best  one  act  comedy  of  Germany. 

KLOP8TO0K.  FBIEDBIOH  GOTTLIEB  (1724- 
1803).  German  poet;  boriv  at  Quedlinburg;  distin- 
guiihed  as  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  the 
Meatiah,  the  publication  of  which  did  much  to  enrich 
the  poetic  vocabulary  of  Germany.    [See  Ger.  Lit.]. 

KORNEB,  SAKL  THEODOB  (L79M813).  Ger- 
man poet  and  dramatist,  famous  for  his  songs,  col- 
lected u  Ltier  und  Schvert. 

KOTZEBirC.  ATTOUST  TBIEDBXOR  rBBDIHAND 
TOM  <17ei-1819).  A  German  dramatist.  Of  about 
200  tragedies,  comediea,  dramas,  and  farces,  the  best 
known  now  is  JfisanlAropy  and  Repentance,  reproduced 
in  Paris  as  late  as  1862,  and  famous  in  the  United 
States  and  England  la  fflteridon'a  adaptation  •Btitled 
The  Stranffer. 

KBASINSKI,  ZTOUUNT,  OOTTKT  (1812-1859). 
One  of  the  greatest  of  Poland's  poets;  born  in  Parii; 
published  Undivine  Comedy,  Irjfdion,  Dawn,  and  Pealma 
of  tht  Arture. 

KBASZEWaXI,  JOSEPH  IGFAOT  (1812-1827). 
Polish  historian,  novelist,  and  l>oet;  published  over  350 
titles,  chiefly  fiction.    Anafielae  is  his  best  poetical  work. 

ETD,  THOUAS  (about  1557-about  1595).  Knglish 
dramatist.    Wrote  Jeronimo  and  The  Spanieh  Tragedy. 

LABEBIUS.  DEOXHUS  (lOS-43  B.  C).  A  famous 
Roman  writer  of  farces.  Only  fragments  of  his  works 
remain. 

LA  BBUTEBE.  JEAN  DE  (1(145-1696).  A  Freni-h 
essayist:  bom  in  Paris;  tutor  lo  the  xrandson  of  the 
ereat  CondS.  and  court  attendant;  wrote  Varaetiree, 
uome  translations,  his  Viteoura,  and  a  few  Leltera. 

LA  FONTAINE.  JEAN  DE  (1621-1695).  A  French 
poet  and  fabulist.  Contra  el  himvellea  rn  vera  written 
1665  to  1683,  and  Fabtea,  1668  to  1671,  made  him 
one  of  the  must  popular  writers  in  France. 

LAKABTIHE,  AIJ>HOHSE  DB  (1790-1869).  An 
eminent  French  historian,  poet,  orator,  and  statesman; 
wrote  Miditationa  po/liquea,  NoueeUlta  meditalione, 
Barmoniee,  Joeelyn,  La  chute  d'un  ange.  RreveiUemrnte, 
Harmoniea  poMquea  et  religieueee,  llialoire  dee  Oiron- 
ditte,  and  others,  which  fill  40  volumes. 

IiAMB,  OHABLES  (1775-1H34).  A  brilliant  Eng- 
lish essayiit.  In  1796  and  1797  some  ithort  poems  by 
him  appeared  along  with  others  by  Oolt^ridge,  and  in 
1798  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend,  Charles  Lloyd,  ft  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. Nor  was  hia  tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  much  more 
favorably  received.  Under  the  name  of  i^Ifo  a  series  of 
his  escays  has  been  frequently  republished  in  a  collected 
form  since  1823;  latterly  along  with  Laat  Eteaye  of 
EUa,  first  published  in  lf*33.  Here,  in  a  style  ever 
happy  and  original,  and  with  humor  of  the  rarest  and 
most  pungent  description,  he  has  carried  the  short  ecsny 
to  a  point  of  excellence  perhaps  never  before  attained. 

I.AHENNAIS,  HnOUBS  FELXOITE'  BOBEBT  DE 
(1782-1864).  French  religious  and  political  writer. 
His  Eeaai  aur  V  indiffirtnre  en  Matiire  de  religion, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  philosophy  and  served  to  make 
him  known  over  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  his 
works  were  aimed  against  monarchy  und  the  Papacy. 

LAMTHAK,  ABOHZBAI.D  (1861-1899).  A  Cana- 
dian poet;  bom  in  Iforpeth,  Ontario,  wrote  Amon;  the 
MiBet  and  Other  Poemt  and  Lyriet  of  Earth. 

UUn>OK,  LBTXnA  EUZASETH  (1602  1838). 
An  English  author.  She  wrote  several  vohimes  of 
verse,  nnder  the  ioitiala  "L.  E.  L.,"  which  Include  her 
first  poem,  Rome,  and  the  Improviaatriet.  The  best  of 
bw  three  noreb  fi  SIM  CkureML 
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XAHDOB,  WALTER  BAVAQB  (1776-1864).  As 
English  poet.  In  1824  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Flor- 
ence, where  he  resided  for  several  years,  and  where 
many  of  hia  works  were  written.  His  principal  poetical 
works  are  HeUeniea,  Poeme  and  ln.aeriptione.  Dry 
Xtieka,  and  Laat  Frutt  off  an  Old  Tree.  His  most  im- 
portant prose  work  is  the  Imaginary  Cvnvereation*  of 
Literary  Jfen  and  Slaleamen,  which  appeared  tn  five 
volumes  between  1824  and  1829. 

ZiAKa  AUDBEW  (1844-  ).  A  British  author. 
A  Tersatile  writer,  he  published  several  volumes  of  bal- 
lads and  other  light  verse:  Battada  and  Lyrice  of  Old 
Franet,  BaUadea  in  Blue  China.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  prose  books,  among  which  is  Cuatom  and 
Myth,  and  Is  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  lit- 
erature. Among  his  essays  are  Lexers  lo  Dead  Avthore, 
Lettera  on  Literature,  and  Eeaaye  in  Little.  In  Inag- 
raphy  he  wrote  a  good  Life  of  J.  O.  Lockhart. 

LANGLAHD,  WHXIAM  (about  1882-abaut  1400). 
An  English  poet.  His  great  poem  ia  Piere  Plowman, 
an  allegory  of  life  written  in  the  alliterative  or  bead- 
rhyme  measure.  Langland  was,  next  to  Chaucer,  the 
greatest  English  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

LAEIEB,  BIDNET  (1842-1881).  An  American  poet; 
bom  at  Hacon,  Ga.  The  poems  Corn,  one  of  his 
earliest  pieces,  and  The  Marthee  of  Qlynn  show  insight 
into  nature.  He  wrote  also  several  works  in  prose, 
mostly  pertaining  to  literary  criticism.  Among  the 
former  are  The  Science  of  Englieh  Yeree  and  The  Eng- 
tieh  Novel  and  the  Princtplea  of  ita  Development.  His 
fame  is  steadily  growing,  and  he  is  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  American  poet  of  tbe  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

ImASOOM,  I.UOT  (1626-1808).  An  American  poet; 
Dom  m  Bererty,  Ifaas.  In  her  yontb,  a  factory  girl  in 
Lowell,  Uses.  Her  later  life  waa  mainly  devoted  to 
literary  work.  She  wrote  stories  and  four  or  five  vol- 
nmea  of  poetry,  among  which  were  Shipa  in  the  MUt 
and  The  Sunbeam. 

LA  BOOHEFOnOATTLD,  FBAHOOIS  (1618-1680). 
French  moralist  and  satirist.  In  1666  waa  pnblidied 
his  Maximea,  or  Refiexiona  ou  aenieneea  et  Maxlmea 
moralea,  which  are  unsurpassed  in  literary  excellence. 
His  Memoiree  were  published  in  a  complete  form  Is 
1817  and  his  Lettree  in  1818. 

XiABOUSSE  (loh-roos'),  PIBBBE  (1817-1875).  A 
celebrated  French  grammarion  and  lexicographer;  best 
known  by  his  Grand  dictionnaire  univerael  du  XIXe 
aiMe.  This  work  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  weekly 
Revue  Encyelopidique ,  and  there  Is  published  in  con- 
nection with  it  a  small  and  popular  hielxannaire  eom- 
pUt  iUuHri. 

U  SALLB.  AHTOIHB  DB  (1398-14611).  French 
aatlritt  and  prose  narrator.  His  works  Include  ha 
aalade  and  the  compilation,  Cent  ntntvettea  nauvelUa. 

UTHBOP,  OEOBOE  PABSONS  (1851-1898).  An 
American  journalist  and  poet;  bom  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  wrote  Roae  and  Roof  Tree,  Study  of  Bav 
thorne.  Afterglow,  A  Uaaque  of  Poeta,  An  Echo  of 
Paaaion,  In  the  Dielance,  Spaniah  Viataa,  Ifewport, 
Oold  of  Pleaeure,  and  Dreama  and  Days. 

LAVATEB     (UA-vahtatr').     JOHANIT  OASPAB 

(1741-1801).  Swiss  physiognomist  and  mystic:  born  in 
Zurich;  wrote  Schveizerlieder,  Axueichten  in  die  Ewig- 
keit,  and  Phyeiognomiaehe  Fragmenle. 

LATAMOH  (about  1200).  An  early  English  writer 
of  the  Brut,  a  metrical  or  rhymed  chronicle  of  events  in 
England.  He  was  a  priest  at  Ernley  on  the  Severn. 
He  derived  much  of  his  information  from  Wace's  Ro- 
man de  Brut,  which  in  turn  was  founded  upon  Geoffrey 
of  Uonmouth's  Eiatory  of  the  Britiah  Kinga.  The  Brut 
contains  32,243  short  lines  in  which  both  alliterative  or 
head-rhyme  and  assonance  or  end-rhyme  are  employed. 

LEOET,  WILIJAU  BDWABD  HASTFOLE  (1838- 
1903).  An  English  historian;  born  near  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. Already  in  1861  he  had  published  anonymously 
The  Leadere  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  four  brilliant 
essays  on  Swift,  Flood,  Oratlan.  and  O'Connell.  Later 
works  were  his  learned,  luminous,  and  di Epassionate 
Hietory  of  the  Riae  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe,  Hielory  of  European  Jf or ou 
from  Augualua  to  Charlemagne,  and  Bietory  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

LE  OONTE  DB  LI8LB,  OHABLBB  MABXE  (1818- 
1894).  The  leading  French  poet  of  the  Pamasaian 
school;  wrote  Pohnee  aniiqura,  Poimea  et  poiaiea, 
Po£mea  barbaree,  Poimee  tragiqvea,  Demiera  potmea; 
translated  the  lUad,  Odyaaey,  Horace.  Saphoctea,  and 
Suripidn.    Elected  to  the  Ft«nch  Academy  (1887). 
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LB  OAXUENHE,  BIOHASD  {1869-  ).  An 
Encliih  jonrnKlist  uid  man  of  Ittteri;  born  in  Urer- 

Sool;  TTote  the  Retiffion  of  a  Littrary  Uan,  Bvdjfard 
iplinff,  Retrotptctioe  Revxeag.  In  1898  he  took  op 
hit  residence  in  New  York  and  wrote  The  Qutst  of 
Ikt  OeUtn  Oirl;  kn  ndBptation  of  the  HuAoival  of  Omar 
BStftyyun;  Travelt  in  England,  Qeorgt  Meredith  Some 
Charaeteri^iei,  and  sn  adaptuion  of  the  poems  of  Hnfis. 

LBULHD,  OHAKLES  OOBFBBT,  or  "EAH8 
BBBZTHAlrH"  (1824-1803).  An  American  poet,  hu- 
morist, and  writer;  born  in  Philadelphia;  wrote  Hang 
BreUmann't  Balladt,  The  Poetry  and  Myattry  of 
Dreamt,  Meteter  Karl't  Sketch  Book,  Pi^tvret  of  Travrl, 
fiunsAtM  in  Thoughi,  Beine'e  Book  of  Songa,  Legendt  of 
Krdt,  ud  nunjr  others. 

LBLAHD  or  LETI.un>.  70HH  (kVrat  1506-1562). 
An  English  sntiqauT  vhose  HSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxftord  are  invaluable  to  historiana;  wrote 
A  Sns  rear«'«  Gift  to  Xing  Henry  TII.  in  the  87tA 
r«irs  of  Bit  Ra^gne,  Commentarii  de  SeriftorHnte 
BrttannieiB,  ItiMrant  of  England,  and  De  RebuM 
BritaniUeie  CotUetaTua. 

LB  UOVXE,  SIB  JAHE8  HAOFfiEBSOIT  (1825- 
).  A  Canadian  naturalict  and  antbor;  barn  in 
Qnebec.  Hit  work  on  Canadian  history  and  ornithology 
is  marked  by  more  than  ordinary  thoronghQesa  and  re- 
liability; wrote  L'omilhologie  au  Canada,  Legendary 
Lore  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  Lee  pieheriee  dv 
Canada,  Maple  Leave*.  The  Touriite'  Note  Book,  Quebec, 
Pott  and  Preeent;  The  Scot  in  Jfew  France,  Ckroniflee 
of  tkt  at.  Laterenee,  Pielureegve  Quebee,  Monographiet 
et  eequteaee,  Canadian  Ileroinee,  Birds  of  <tueb«C,  and 
Confirenett  et  mimoiree,  Bietoire,  arch4ologie. 

LEMON,  MABE  (1800-1870).  An  English  journal- 
ist; the  founder  and  editor  of  Punch.  With  Henry 
Hayhew  he  founded  Punch,  and  the  firit  number  ap- 
peared July  17,  1841.  Among  his  works  are  Faulkner 
l4lle,  Leylon  BaU,  and  his  well  known  Jeet  Book. 

UBKONTOFF,  IdKHAXL  TUBTBVITOH  (1814- 
1841).  The  peatest  Rnssisn  poet  after  Fouchkine; 
wrote  On  the  Death  of  a  Poet  to  commemorate  Fonch- 
Uno  (1S8T),  Hero  of  Our  Timt.  The  Dtmon,  Song  of 
the  Merchant,  Kidaehnileof,  and  Th«  Cireaealan  Boy. 
[Sm  Bubs.  Lit.]. 

U  SAQE,  ALAIN  BENE  (1668-1747).  A  Frenrk 
Borelitt  and  dramatist;  famous  for  his  Oil  Blaa,  his 
greatest  novel;  Turearet,  his  greatest  comedy;  Le  diabU 
boiteux,  and  Criepin,  rived  de  eon  mattre. 

LESOABBOT,  MABO  (about  1570  16S0).  A  French 
writor  who  went  to  Canada  in  1605  to  report  on  the 
tBttlement  at  Port  Royal.  In  1607  he  embodied  liis 
obserrations  in  a  book,  Eietoire  de  la  NouveOe  France. 

LESBINa,  OOTTHOLD  EPHBAIU  (1729-1781). 
A  German  author  and  founder  of  modem  German  litera- 
ture; born  at  Kameni,  Saxony;  ion  of  the  pastor  there; 
sent  to  study  theology  at  Leipiig,  studied  hard;  con- 
ceived a  pBss'on  for  the  stage;  wrote  plays  and  criti- 
cisms; wrote  an  essay  on  Pope;  took  E^Iiah  authors  as 
his  models,  revoltine  against  those  of  France;  made  it 
his  aim  to  inaugurate  or  rather  rcTive  a  purely  German 
literature,  and  produced  examples  regarded  as  classics 
to  this  dav.  His  principal  dramas  are  Jfi«»  Sara 
Samwan,  Vlnna  von  Barnh«Im,  Emilia  Oalotti,  and 
Nathan  der  Weiie.  and  hit  principal  prose  work  is  hfs 
Laocoon,  a  critical  work  OB  art  itill  in  high  repute. 
[See  Oer.  Lit.] 

LBTEB,  0HABLB8  JAMBS  (1806-1B72).  An  Irish 
novelist ;  born  at  Dublin;  was  by  profeesion  a  physi- 
cian; author  of  nnmerons  Irish  rtories  written  in  a 
rollicking  humor,  Harry  Lorrequer,  Charlee  O'MaUeg, 
JackBinton,  Tom  Burke  of  Oure,  The  Martin*  of  Cro' 
Martin,  Roland  Caehel,  and  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad. 

LEWES,  OEOBOE  HENBT  (1817-1878).  An  Eng. 
tish  critic  and  man  of  letters;  wrote  Biosraphical  Uie- 
tory  of  Phiheophu  from  Thalee  to  Comie,  Comtr'e 
PhUoaophy  of  the  Srirncfs.  Life  and  Workt  of  Qorthe, 
Seaside  Sttidiet  at  Ilfraromhe.  Phynolngg  of  Common 
Life;  founded  the  Fortnightly  Review  (1865). 

LEWIS.  MATTHEW  OBEQOBT  (1775-1818).  An 
English  writer,  sometimes  nicknamed  "Honk"  t^wis, 
from  his  book  Ambroeio,  or  the  Monk  (1796),  which 
gained  a  wide  success. 

LIE,  JONAS  LAURTTZ  EDEUIL  (1 8r)3- 1908) .  A 
Norwegian  novelist.  His  novels  givp  admirable  realistic 
pictures  of  life  in  Norway,  espcrially  of  the  fisher-follc 
of  the  west  coast.  The  PUat  and  Hie  Wife  is  the  best 
known  of  his  20  novels. 

rJOHTHALL,  WILLIAM  DOUW  (1857-  ).  A 
Canadian  writer.    Hat  publitlied  Thoughte,  Moode  and 
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7(is«If  (1887),  ITonfrval  afUr  250  |r«OTV  (1893),  and 
other  works  in  verse  and  prose. 

LTTTLETON    or    LTTTLETON,     SIB  TH0BCA8 

(1402-1481).  An  English  juribt;  his  reputation  r«sta 
upon  his  work  on  Tenures,  which  was  originaDy  mit- 
ten in  Norman-French,  or  rather  law  French. 

ZJTINOSTOH,  EDWAXO  (1764  1886).  An  emi- 
nent American  statesman  and  jnriat;  mayor  of  the  eitj 
of  New  York  (1801);  wrote  A  Syelem  of  FcMl  X«lv 
and  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

LOOKHABT,  JOHN  GIBSOK  (17S4-1854).  The 
biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  a  Scottieh  lawyer  and 
■writer;  wrote  Peter'a  Lettere  to  His  Kinafolk;  married 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1820);  wrote 
the  novels  Valerius,  Adam  Blair,  Reginald  Dalton,  and 
Matthew  Waid;  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (1825) ; 
wrote  Life  of  Bum*,  Hietory  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Lifm 
of  Scott,  which,  neit  to  Boswell's  Johneon,  is  the  most 
admirable  biography  in  English. 

LOHOFELLOW,  HENBT  WASSWOBTH  <1B07- 
1882).  An  eminent  American  poet;  born  in  Portland, 
He.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  (1835) ; 
soon  after  appointed  profnsor  of  modem  langDaces  at 
his  alma  malcr,  with  fonr  years'  leave  of  absence  for 
travd  and  ttody;  tailed  for  Europe,  Hay,  1826,  re- 
turned in  the  tummer  of  1829,  and  began  his  dutiea  in 
the  following  September:  resigned  in  1885  and  went  to 
Europe  for  •  year'i  studr  to  fit  for  the  Smith  professor- 
ship at  Harvard  University.  He  wrote  Hyperion,  a 
romance  iu  proce,  and  a  succesrion  of  poems  snd  lyrics, 
among  the  former  Evangeline,  The  Ootden  Legend. 
Hiawatha,  and  Uilee  Standi^  Longfellow  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  influential  forces  in'  American  emotional 
life. 

LOHGINnS,  DIONTSXUS  OASSI08  (about  313- 
273).  A  philosopher  and  rhetorician;  bom  in  Athens: 
studied  Greek  literature  at  Alexandria;  settled  as  a 
teacher  in  Athens.  On  the  SubKine  and  a  few  fragmenU 
of  bit  worlu  have  survived. 

LOSsnrO.  BBHSOH  JOHH  (I8I3-I89I).  An  Amer- 
ican historian;  bom  in  Beekman,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
vohiminoua  writer,  but  his  most  useful  and  enduring 
works  were  his  great  Pictorial  Fietd  Booke  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  War.  He  wrote 
Life  and  Timea  of  Philip  Sekuiilrr,  Our  Oountr]f,  and 
Cyclopaedia  of  United  Statee  Hielory. 

LOTHBOP,  HABBIET  BC17LF0BD  (STONE)  (1844- 

) .  An  American  writer ;  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  married  Daniel  Lotbrop,  the  Boston  publisher 
(1881);  wrote,  under  the  name  of  Uargaret  Sidney, 
Five  LitUe  Peppere.  and  How  They  Qrev;  The  Petti- 
bone  Kame,  What  the  Seven  Did,  The  Minute-Man,  and 
Dil^  and  the  Capt^n. 

LOTL  PIEBBB  (1B60-1907).  A  French  poet  and 
novelixt;  real  name  Louis  Marie  Julicn  Viaud.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His 
vorks  include  Le  Deaert,  GalHre,  Le  livre  de  la  pitii 
et  de  la  mort,  and  Figuree  et  ehoaea  qui  paaatnt. 

LOnHSBintT,  TH0HA8  BATNESFOBD  (1888- 
).  An  American  critic  and  historian  of  literature: 
born  in  Ovid,  N.  Y. ;  wrote  Studiee  in  Chaucer,  his  most 
important  work;  Hiatory  of  the  Bnglith  Language,  a 
Life  of  /antes  Fenimore  Cooper,  which  is  regarded  as 
one  at  the  beat  ihort  Uofranhiet,  and  SMretpeiuvan 
Yiew*. 

LOVELAOE,  EIORABD  (1618-1658).  An  English 
poet;  imprisoned  for  the  active  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Revolution ;  wrote  The  Scholar,  a  comedy;  The 
Soldier,  a  tragedy;  and  while  in  prison  a  volume  of 

Kerns,  Lucaeta.  This  tattrr  contains  his  well  known 
rics  Going  to  the  Ware  and  To  AUhta  from  Priaon. 

LOVBB,  SAMTTEL  (1797-1868).  An  Irish  author; 
born  in  Dublin;  wrote  the  ballad,  Rory  O'Morr,  Lrgenda 
and  Storiea  from  Ireland,  Bandy  Andy,  Treaaure  Trove, 
and  Songa  and  BaUade. 

LOWELL,  JAMES  BTTSSELL  (1819-1891).  An 
American  essayist,  poet,  and  diplomatist;  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, UasB.  Succeeding  Longfellow  in  the  chair  of 
modern  languages  and  literature  in  Harvard  (1855). 
he  vitiited  Europe  to  study;  returned  as  t'nited  Slates 
minister  to  Spam  (1877).  was  transferred  to  England 
(1HS0-18H5).  or  his  prose  work  My  Study  Windotea 
and  Among  My  Booka  are  essays  on  literary  subjerfs; 
Fireaidr  Travrla  contain  reminiscences.  He  wrote  Big- 
low  Papera.  rimon  of  Sir  Launfal,  Old  BngK^  Drama- 
tiata,  and  a  Life  of  BautAama, 

LVOnJini,  OAUrS  (I49-IO8  B.  O.  a  Roman 
poet;  the  creator  of  that  form  of  poetic  satire  whldi 
wa«  wielded  to  brilHBntlr  W  l^*  tucceaors,  Horaos^ 
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PenloB,  ud  JuTeuL  Over  800  frccmenti,  the  longcft 
ot  IS  vatwtM,  Tsnuin  of  Us  80  Mtirea,  a  eomedjr,  epodei^ 
and  hrmns. 

LTALL,  BDNA,  or  ADA  EIXEN  BATLT  ( 1 
1903).  An  Engliih  anthor;  wrote  Won  by  Waiting, 
Donovan,  Wt  Two,  In  the  OolAen  Day;  Knight  £rrant. 
The  jLutobiagraphv  of  a  Slander,  Derrick  Vaughn,  A. 
Hardv  Noreeman,  To  Right  the  Wrong,  Doreen,  The 
A^abiography  oj  a  Truth,  Wavfaring  Men,  Hope  tha 
EarmU,  In  Spite  of  A.a,  and  The  Binderers. 

XTLT,  JOHH  (about  1554-1606).  An  Eaclish  ro- 
mannr  and  dramatin;  born  in  Kent;  wrote  Euphuee, 
which  added  lha  word  "enphnisni"  to  our  lansuage. 
The  rtyla  ia  marked  hj  rxeeuive  nw  of  alliteration, 
almiles  from  mytholocr.  and  fatmloni  natnral  hiitory, 
H«  also  wrota  eight  playi  for  prcMntatitni  beforo  the 
conrt  hj  children. 

LTTTON,  EDWABD  BOBEBT,  EABL  OF,  or 
"OWSM  XEBEDITH"  (1831  1891).  An  EnglUh 
■tatennan  and  noToUit;  became  viccrojr  of  India  in 
1876,  and  subaeanentlr  ambaaiador  at  Paris.  He  wrote 
Orcol.  LueiU.  Th*  Wundtnr  (verse),  FabUt  in  Song, 
and  QlenaveriL 

HAABTEWg.  KAABTBK.  or  J.  U.  W.  YAH  DEK 
POOETEN-flCHWABTE  (1858-  ).  A  Dutch-Ene- 
UA  novelist;  wrote  The  Sin  of  Jooet  AreUngh,  An  Old 
Mmtd't  Love,  A  <)uettion  of  Tatle,  God'M  Pool,  Tho 
Qreater  Glory,  snd  My  Lo/dy  Nobody.  A  distinct  moral 
note  pervades  all  of  his  work. 

HABZE,  HAUn.TOK  WBIOHT  (1846-  ).  An 
American  author,  critic,  eraayiat,  and  editor;  bom  at 
Cold  SpHuK.  N.  Y.  He  has  done  much  towsrd  spread- 
Ing  a  love  of  good  reading  amone  Americani;  wrote 
Iforte  Storiee  Selold  from  the  Eddat,  Nature  in  Nra> 
England,  My  Study  Fire,  In  the  Foreet  of  Ardtn,  Efaye 
in  Literary  Interpretation,  Eeeaye  on  Nature  and  Cut- 
ture.  JA«  Life  of  the  Spirit,  Parablee  of  Life,  etc. 

KoOABTHT,  JUBTUT  (1830-  >.  An  English 
Journalist,  author,  nod  politician ;  born  in  Cork.  Ireland ; 
spent  three  years  in  the  United  Staten  (1868-1871); 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  (1879),  and  became 
vice-president  of  the  Irish  National  Learue  (1886).  On 
the  deposition  of  Parnell,  McCarthy  bcc-nme  the  Pnr- 
liamentan'  chief  of  the  Home-Rule  Party  (1896)  ;  wrote 
Modern  Leadera.  A  Sietory  of  Our  Own  Timet,  Eporh 
of  Reform,  Hiatory  of  the  Four  Oeorgee.  The  French 
Reeolution,  A  Biatary  of  Our  Own  Timea  from  1880- 
1896,  Modtm  England,  and  The  Story  of  Oladwlone'a 
Life. 

MoOAB*HT.  JUSTIK  HUKTLT  (1860-  ).  An 
English  novelist,  historian,  and  dramatist ;  wrote  A 
Bietorg  of  England  Vnder  Oladatont,  translation  of  the 
Rubaiyat  ot  Omar  Khayyam,  Thr  Freneh  Rn'olution, 
and  the  plays.  The  White  Carnatinn,  Thr  Highwayman, 
Tha  Wife  of  Socratra,  snd  //  /  Were  King. 

HACAUUT,  THOMAS  BABIHaTON  (1800-18.^9). 
An  English  historian;  born  at  Rothley  Temple,  Lpires- 
tershire,  England.  He  composed  a  compendium  of  uni- 
versal history  before  he  was  eiKht  years  old;  went  to 
school  at  Shelford  and  entered  Cambridire  in  1818.  In 
1826  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  not  aurceedine  in 
law  practice  be  soon  abandoned  it.  In  1825  he  won 
distinction  by  his  Eaaay  on  Milton,  After  the  failure 
of  the  firm  of  which  his  father  was  a  memHer  he  was 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Oommons  by  Lord  Iiansdowne. 
In  1834  ho  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Supremt^  Council  of 
India.  Here  he  drafted  a  penal  code  which  became  the 
basia  of  the  criminal  code  of  India.  In  1838  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1839  became  war  secretary 
in  Lord  Melbource's  cabinet.  In  1846  ha  was  appointed 
paymaster  general  in  Lord  John  ftusiicirs  cabinet,  whpro 
he  had  time  to  devote  himself  to  hiA  Hiflory  of  England, 
which  he  had  now  begun.  He  soon  retired  to  private 
life  In  order  to  prosecute  thin  work,  refusing  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet  in  1840.  In  1848  the  flrnt  two  volumes  of 
the  Hiatory  appeared.  No  other  hiBtorical  work  ever 
met  with  so  favorable  reception  or  circulated  bo  rapidly. 
In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  aa  Baron  Hac- 
aulay  of  Rothley.  He  wrote  also  Laym  of  Anri«nt  Roma 
and  several  volumes  of  essays. 

HmDONALD,  OEOBOE  (1824-1905).  A  Rcotch 
novelist  and  poet.  He  lecturrd  in  the  TTnited 
States.  He  wrote  T^aoi'd  FAginbrnd.  The  Portent, 
Maleolm,  The  Seaboard  Parieh.  Annala  of  a  <^uiet 
Neighborhood,  Thomas  Winpfnld.  Curate;  What' a 
Mine'a  Mine,  Litith,  Dealing*  with  Fairim.  At  the  Bark 
of  the  North  TTtnd.  Thr  Prinree*  and  Ihr  (SnhHn,  Vn- 
apoken  Sermona,  and  The  Miraclea  of  Our  Lord. 

ICAOEAT,  ORABLES  (1814-1889).  A  Scotch  Jonr- 
DaUrt;  wrote  the  songs  Cheer,  boye.  cheer  and  There's 
«  land,  a  dtar  fond;  11  Toluines  ot  verse,  two  novels. 
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Longbeard  and  Luck,  and  What  Oama  of  It,  and  mil- 
eellaneous  works,  incIadtoK  Forty  Teara'  ReeolUetiona, 
Through  the  Lonff  Day,  and  several  philological  works 
ot  the  Oaelic. 

UAOLEOD.  NOBMAN  (1812-1872).  A  Scottish 
clergyman  and  author;  wrote  The  Earnest  Student,  Life 
of  John  Mackiiilvth,  Reminisfencea  of  a  Bighland  Par- 
iah, Eaatuard,  The  Old  Lieutenant  and  Bis  Son,  The 
Starting,  Peepa  at  the  Far  East.  The  Gold  Thread,  Wee 
J>avie,  Home  Eduealion,  and  Sermons. 

HeKABTEB,  JOHN  BAOH  (1852-  J.  An  Amer- 
ican historian;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  wrote 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  Rtates.  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Centers, 
Daniel  Webster,  Origin,  Meaning,  and  Application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

MAETEBUNOK,  UAUBIOE  (1862-  ).  A  Bel- 
gian poet;  bom  in  Ghent;  wrote  Serres  chaudes,  Douie 
chansons.  La  prineeaae  Malrine,  Lea  areugUs,  L'intruse, 
Lea  aept  prinrtaaea,  PelUas  et  Mflieande,  AUadine  et 
Palamidea,  Intfrieur,  Mort  da  Tintagiles,  Aglavaina  et 
Silyettte,  Monna  yanna.  and  the  essays  Le  Irisor  dea 
humblea.  La  aagraae  et  la  desti-nfe,  and  La  vie  des 
aheitles.  His  dramas  were  translated  by  Richard  Hovey 
(1896). 

UAHOHT,  FBANOIS  SYLVESTER,  or  "FATHEB 
PBOUT"  (1804-1866).  An  Irish  poet  and  humoriit: 
born  in  Cork ;  contributed  to  Eraser's  Magatine  and 
Benttet/'a  Miseetlany  under  the  name  ot  Father  Pront; 
wrote  Tha  BrUquet  e/  Father  Prouf,  in  which  The  BtUa 
of  Shandon  appears,  and  Tha  Final  R^iquea  of  Father 
Prout. 

HAISTBE,  XAVIEB  DE  (1763  1852).  A  French 
novelist  and  easayist.  Hii«  Lea  priaonnicrs  du  Caueaae 
(1825),  and  Voyage  autour  da  ma  Chambra  (1704), 
won  for  him  a  place  among  the  moat  noted  ot  French 
writers.  * 

HAJOB,  0HABLE8  (1856-  ).  An  American 
author;  born  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  wrote  When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Floicer,  The  Brara  of  Blue  River,  and 
Dorolhg  Temon  of  Haddon  i/oU. 

UALLOOK,  WniJAH  BUBBSLL  (1849-  ).  An 
English  writer  on  theology  and  sociology.  His  works 
include  The  New  Rfpubiic,  Belgravia,  The  New  Paut 
and  Virginia,  Porma,  A  Romanee  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Social  Equatilu,  The  Old  Order  Changes,  A 
Human  Document,  and  Tristram  Lacy,  the  IndividuaUat. 

MAN'ETHO  (flourished  273  B.  C  ).  The  greatest 
claFFical  writer  on  the  history  of  ERypt;  born  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt;  a  hiRh  priest  and  scribe  in  the  temples 
of  Egypt.  His  chief  work  is  Egyptian  History,  written 
under  Ptolem^r  II.,  Fhiladelptaus. 

ICAmnNO,  HEHBT  EDWARD  (1807-1892).  An 
English  clergyman  and  writ4<r;  cardinal  fl87S); 
founded  the  Roman  ratholic  TJnlverEiiy  in  KenFing- 
ton  (1874);  wrote  Pe(ri  Privilegium,  The  True  Story 
of  the  Faticnn  Council,  The  Temporal  Ui'aion  of  the 
Holy  Ohoat,  The  Internal  Misainn  of  the  Holy  Ohoat. 

HANlTEZs  DON  TOAS  (12821349).  A  Spanish 
author,  soldier  and  prince.  His  be»t  known  work  con- 
tained in  the  Biblto^cca  de  au(orr>  is  the  Conde  Lueanor. 

BCANZOHI,  ALESSANDBO  (1785-1878).  An  Italian 
poet  and  novelist.  Produced  many  poems  of  political 
and  religions  sentiment.  His  Cini7ue  maggio  (182l), 
and  /  promeast  aposi  made  him  famous. 

MARLOWE,  OHBIBTOPHEB  (1564  1593).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist  and  poet,  precursor  ot  ShakeFpeare;  son 
of  a  shoemaker  at  Canterbury.  Besides  a  love  pnem 
entitled  Hero  and  Leander,  he  was  the  author  of  seven 
plays,  Tamhurlaine,  in  two  parts;  Dr.  Faualua,  The 
Jew  of  Malta.  Edvard  the  Second.  The  Maaaaera  at 
Paria,  and  Dido.  Hp  may  be  called  the  creator  of  the 
EngUsh  tragedy.    [See  Eng.  Lit.] 

HABBTAT,  FLOBBNOE  (1887-189S).  An  English 
novelist;  daughter  of  Frederick  Uarryat  and  wife  of 
Mr.  Francis  Lean;  editor  of  London  Soe\f%y  (1872); 
wrote  many  novels,  among  which  are  Love  a  Confiirl, 
Bar  Lord  and  Master.  A  Little  Stephen.  Facing  the 
Footlights,  and  Torn  Tiddler'a  Ground.  She  has  also 
written  a  Life  of  Frederick  Marr^iat. 

MABBYAT.  FREDERICK  (1792-1848).  An  Eng- 
linh  novelitt ;  born  in  1,'indtin :  fnih<T  of  t'lorence 
Mnrryat.  He  entered  the  nnvy  at  thf  are  of  14;  wnn 
many  honors  and  wns  nipiilly  pnininted  durine  bin 
service,  and  retired  in  Im;H);  a  member  of  varinis  di- 
tinKuished  orders.  His  first  nrivel  was  Frank  Mildmay, 
This  was  followed  by  Srwion  Fiiraler,  Mr.  Midahipman 
Baag,  Japhet  in  Searrh  of  a  Father.  Prier  Simple. 
SnaHey-you!,  The  Phantom  Ship.  The  Children  of  the 
Neie  Forest,  The  LittU  Savage,  and  many  other  work* 
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of  flctioQ.  He  alio  published  A  Diary  in  America,  vilh 
Remarkt  on  ita  InilUutiorm. 

HABSTOH.  PHILIP  B01TBEE  (1850-1887).  An 
EDglisli  poet  and  esaayist;  the  aon  of  Wextland  Marston, 
dramatist  and  poet.  He  was  totally  blind  from  early 
childhood;  published  hie  first  volume  of  poemc,  Song- 
Tide  (1870),  followed  by  AU  in  All  and  Wind  Voieee. 

HAKTEL  OS  JAITVILLE,  aABEZEZJ,B,  OOUNTESB 
BB.  Known  m  "Qyp"  (about  1660-  ).  A  French 
author.  Her  noTcli  in  dialonie  inelu^  Petit  Sob 
(1883),  BOee  et  lui  (188S),  and         et  Stte  (1896). 

HABTIAI.  (HAXOnS  VALESIUS  UABTIALIS) 
(40-104).  A  Latin  epigrammist;  born  in  Bilbilis,  Spain. 
Hia  Epigraine  are  of  great  literary  value,  beins  the  flr«t 
examples  of  what  we  now  know  aa  epiframs, 

HABTZNEAU,  HABBXET  (1802-1876).  An  Eng- 
liah  reformer  and  author;  nster  of  James  Martineau ; 
born  in  Norwich,  England.  She  visited  the  United 
Statea  in  1834,  aiding  the  abolitionists.  She  labored 
under  the  disability  of  being  all  her  life  without  the 
senaefl  of  taste  and  smell,  and  at  20  became  very  deaf. 
Hhfl  produced  worka  in  almost  every  department  of  liter- 
ature, notabb  Saeietif  in  Ajnerica,  Retnapeet  of  Wett- 
ern  Travel,  The  Bow  and  the  Man,  Batten  Poet 
and  Preeent,  and  British  Atiie  in  India. 

HABTINBAU,  JAHES  (1805-1900).  An  English 
clergyman  and  author;  born  in  Norwich;  brother  of 
Harriet  Martineau.  Among  his  works  are  The  Ra- 
tionale of  Reliffiove  Inquirj/,  Endeavor e  after  the 
Vhrietian  Life,  Studiee  of  Christianit]/,  Vodern  Mater- 
ioJtm,  and  The  Relation  belvjeen  Ethiee  and  Religion. 

KATTHBW8  (JAMES)  BBAHDEB  (1852-  ). 
An  American  author;  born  in  New  Orleans,  La.  In 
fiction  h«  steadily  gained  in  reputation ;  hia  abort  stories 
of  New  York  City  life  in  the  realistic  vein  being  smonjg 
the  very  best  of  their  kind.  Among  hia  works  are  B*e 
Father'e  Son,  Aepeett  of  Fiction,  Studiee  of  the  Stage, 
and  Fhiioeoph)/  of  the  Short  Stori/. 

HAUFASSAHT,  OUT  DE  (1850-18a3).  A  French 
romancer;  gave  himself  to  letters,  producing  novels, 
stories,  lyrics,  and  plays,  among  them  A  Life,  Pierre 
and  Jean,  Yvelle,  Fort  eomme  la  morl,  Bel  ami,  Uont- 
Oriol,  Notre  coeur,  and  about  200  short  stories,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  writers. 

MEHDES.  OATULLB  (1841-1909).  A  French  poet 
and  novelist.  Founded  the  Revue  FantaiMele  (1B49). 
Hia  many  works  include  Le  eapitaine  Profaese  (1870), 
a  drama,  and  La  femme  enfaiU  (I8&1),  a  novel. 

UEBEDITH.  GEOBOE  (1828-1909).  An  English 
poet  and  novelist;  born  in  Hampshire,  England;  edu- 
cated in  Germany;  studied  law,  but  essayed  a  literary 
career  with  a  volume  of  poems  in  1851.  He  has  writ- 
ten The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  Eeeay  on  Comedy, 
The  Egoiet,  Adventuree  of  narry  Richmond,  and  Diana 
of  the  Croaamage.  His  life  and  a  full  bibliography  are 
to  be  found  in  George  Meredith:  Some  Charaelerietica, 
hr  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

liTjFTM™.  PBOBPBB  (1803  1870).  A  French  au- 
thor; atadied  law,  but  h«  attached  himself  to  literature 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Joseph  L'Eatrange;  an 
academician  (1844);  and  a  senator  of  the  Empire 
(18581.  Among  his  works  are  Theater  of  Clara  Gamd, 
ChronteUe  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.,  Colomba,  a  pop- 
ular novel;  Carmen,  and  Don  Pedro  of  Cattile. 

MIOHELET  {mre  ahlay'),  JULES  (1798-1874).  The 
greatest  French  historian  of  the  Romantic  School;  as- 
fiislant  to  Guiiot  at  the  Sorbonnc;  an  academician  and 
professor  in  the  ColieRe  de  France  (1R38);  involved  in 
a  bitter  controversy  with  the  Jesuits;  refused  allegiance 
to  Napoleon  in  1851  and  lived  thereafter  in  Brittany  and 
on  the  Riviera;  wrote  Hietoire  de  France  down  to 
Waterloo  in  21  volumes.  Pride  d'hiatoire  moderne.  In- 
troduction d  V hietoire  univereelle,  Originee  du  droit 
franfoie.  Mimoirea  de  Luther,  Lea  Jiauila,  Du  peuple, 
and  many  poetical  romantic  huprcssiona  of  nature. 

UZOKIEWIOZ  {mite  ii  a'vich) .  ADAM  (179a  1855). 
The  greatest  of  Polish  poets;  born  of  a  noble  family;  in 
published  his  great  poem,  .S'lr  Thaddeue.  and  in 
1840  was  appointed  to  a  profi'iisurship  of  Slavic  Ilt>>ra- 
lures  in  Paris.  He  wrote  also  Cnnicnn  Sonnet*,  Walien- 
rod,  Aneeetore  or  Fenliral  in  Hmi'/r  of  the  Dead,  and 
edited  at  Paris  the  Tribune  dm  jfupfcn,  which  was  sup- 
prrsBfd  by  the  government.    (See  Pol.  Lit.]. 

tm.T.BB^  OINOINNATUS  HEINE  or  JOAQUIN 
(1841-  ).  An  Amerinin  poi  t ;  born  in  Wabash  dis- 
trict, Indiana.  Hi»  checkcrctl  life  included  tlie  ex- 
(ri'mes  of  being  a  California  gold  miner,  editor  of  an 
Onigon  newspaper,  an  Oregon  lawyer  and  Judge,  % 
HCicial  lion  in  London,  etc.:  wrote  Songe  o/  the  Sierraa, 
Sanaa  of  th*  5unland,  Songa  »/  /iow,  Smga  of  tAa 
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Uezican  Seae,  The  Danitea  in  the  Sierras,  and  '49  or 
The  Gold  Seekers  of  the  Sierras. 

HILTON,  JOHN  (1608-1674).  An  English  poet; 
born  in  London.  His  father,  a  notary,  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind,  and  gave  him  a  careful  education, 
which  was  continued  at  St.  Paul'a  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  entered  the  latter  in  1624, 
and  quitted  it  in  1681  with  the  degree  of  U.  A.  His 
first  polemical  work  was  a  treatise  Of  Reformation.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate,  Hilton  became 
Latin  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  and  held  office 
till  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell  (1669).  In 
1652  h«  had  become  totally  blind,  deliberatelir  and 
heroically  preferring,  as  he  says,  the  loss  of  hia  alght  to 
the  desertion  of  his  duty.  The  last  short  intervala  of 
sight  allotted  him  were  devoted  to  the  composition  of 
the  Defense.  In  1665,  being  in  his  S7th  year,  he  com- 
pleted Paradise  Lost.  He  wrote  also  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity,  Comua,  Lyddas.  L' Allegro,  H  Penseroeo,  Sam- 
eon  Agonistes;  sonnets  On  Bia  BUndneae,  To  Fairfax, 
To  OromweU,  Areopagitiea,  a  plea  for  freedom  of  the 
press;  On  Shakespeare,  and  hia  second  epie^  Pmradiaa 
Regained.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

MITCHELL,  DONALD  GBANT.  or  "tEMABVEL" 
(1822-1909).  An  American  author;  born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.  In  1851  he  published  The  Revertee  of  a  Bachelor 
and  his  Dream  Life;  has  since  written  many  popular 
books,  such  as  My  Farm  at  Edgewood,  Dr.  Johns,  Seven 
Stories  with  Baeement  and  Attic,  and  English  Landa. 
Lettera,  and  Kinge, 

MITOHELL,  (SILAS)  WEIB  (1829-  ).  Amer- 
ican physician,  poet,  and  novelist;  bom  in  Virginia; 
practised  in  Philadelphia  and  became  prominent  as  a 
physiologist,  especially  as  a  neurologist  and  toxicologist. 
Among  his  works  are  Dr.  North  and  Bia  Frienda,  Bvgh 
Wynne  (his  best),  In  War  Time,  The  Adventurta  of 
Franfoia,  and  Circunutancea. 

HZTFOBI^  UABT  BU88SIX  (1787-1855).  An 
English  anthvr;  born  at  Alresford,  Hampshire;  lived 
with  her  father,  an  extravagant  phy^eian.  at  Lyme 
Regie  and  London.  She  pnbUabed  poenu  fa  1810-11-12, 
but,  forced  to  earn  »  living,  took  to  dromatio  work. 
Julian,  The  Foeeari,  and  £ienst  were  ncressfnl,  if 
ephemeral,  tragedies.  Her  best  work  was  Our  Village, 
sketches  of  homely  English  life,  written  with  much  care. 

KITrOBD,  WILLIAM  (1744-1827).  An  English 
historian;  born  in  London.  Under  the  advice  of  Oib- 
bon,  be  wrote  his  celebrated  History  of  Qreece  between 
1784  and  1810,  His  minor  works  include  An  Eaaay 
on  the  Barmony  of  Language  and  other  easaya. 

MOLIEBE,  or  JEAN  BAPTI8TB  POQUELIN  (1622- 
1673).  The  greatest  French  dramatist;  bom  in  PaHm. 
A  friend  of  Boileau,  Racine,  and  La  Fontaine;  his 
chief  patron  was  Louis  XIV.  His  more  important 
worka  are  tea  Prieieuaea  ridiculea,  SganareUa,  I'  Bcola 
dea  femmea,  Tartufe,  la  Miaantkrope,  Qeorga  Dmndin. 
I'  Avar*,  le  Baurgeoia  gantithomme,  1m  Faurheriea  da 
Scapin,  U  Uideein  nt^gri  Ivf,  lea  Fammea  aavanlea,  la 
Uatade  imaginatre.  Called  hr  Voltoira  the  FaUier  of 
French  Comedy. 

MOHMSEN,  THSODOB  (1817-1903).  A.  German 
historian.  His  great  work  is  Aoman  Hialory.  He  wrote 
besides  Roman  Chronology  down  to  Caesar  and  Bistory 
of  Roman  Courage.  His  historical  work  incorporates 
the  results  of  vast  learning  in  widely  separate  flelda. 

HONTAOU.  LADT  MABY  WOBTLEY  (1689-1762). 
An  English  author;  the  eldest  daughtei' of  Evelyn,  duke 
of  Kingston;  born  in  Thoresby,  Nottinghamshire.  In 
1712  she  married  Edward  Wortley  Uontagu,  whom  ah« 
accompanied  in  1716  on  hia  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
from  which  place  she  wrote  Letters  to  Pope,  Addison, 
and  other  eminent  literati  of  the  time,  which  are  Terjr 
interesting  and  contain  many  curious  iacta  reqieeting 
the  manners  of  the  Ttirks.  She  first  intrvdneed  thr 
practice  of  inoculation  into  her  native  eonntry.  Her 
Lettera  certainly  place  her  at  the  head  of  ismnla  c^a- 
tolary  writers  in  Great  Britain. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL  ETQUEM  DB  (1533  1592). 
A  French  essayist  and  moralist.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
Easaya,  in  which  he  records  hia  observations  of  man- 
kind. Among  his  other  worka  are  Apologia  da  Red- 
mond Srbond  whose  TAeoIo^a  JTatiiralM  he  tnnaUtcd. 
I  See  Fr.  Lit.]. 

MONTALEMBEBT  (mon-eo/ oim-ftoirO .  OHABISB 
FOBBES  DE  TBTOH.  COMTE  DE  (1810-1870).  A 
French  politician;  bora  in  London ;  son  of  a  noble 
Krencl^  emigrant;  spent  his  life  in  advocating  the  caua(> 
of  a  free  unfettered  system  of  national  education;  wrote 
the  Monks  of  the  West,  his  chief  woA:  CatkoSe  Inter- 
rsta  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  The  PoKWcoI  Future  of 
England,  Piue  IS.  and  Fratuse  in  1849  mid  ISSS,  ftnd 
Piua  IX.  and  Lord  Palmaratan, 
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XOHTSBOpIEV,  OHASLES  DE  SEOOIIBAT,  BAB- 
OM  DH  U.  BBBDB  BT  DB  (16(j9  lT55).  A  fuaouB 
French  writer.  His  er«Ate&t  work  it  the  Hpirit  of 
Lcwt,  which  occupied  aim  20  yeara.  It  was  published 
tn  1748,  and  mrured  to  him  a  very  high  place  among 
writers  on  polincul  science.    [See  t'r.  Lit.]. 

HONTOOHEBT,  BOBEBI  (1HU7-1855}.  An  Eng- 
lish preacher;  burn  at  Bath;  author  ot  Tlit  Omnipret- 
tnce  of  Drill/  and  Satan;  minister  of  Percy  Street 
Chapel,  London.  All  his  many  works  are  forgotten 
save  the  atMve,  wbieh  live  in  Macsulay's  famous  review. 

HOOBB,  THOMAS  (1779-1852).  An  Irish  pux; 
born  in  Dublin;  author  of  LoUa  Bookk.  His  fame  now 
rests  chiefly  on  National  Airt  and  Irish  Uelodieg,  Ue 
was  distinctively  the  poet  of  Ireland. 

HOBB,  HA2THAH  (1745-1B33).  An  EngUsh  au- 
thor; born  near  Bristol;  wrote  dramas,  a  novel  entitled 
Coelfbs  in  t'rarch  of  a  Wife,  and  the  tracts  Viilage 
Politift  and  Cheap  Htpoaitory  TraeU. 

MOBLET,  JOHN  (1938-  }.  An  English  politi- 
eian  and  man  of  letters;  an  advanced  Liberal  in  both 
Bs^acities;  besides  essays  and  journalistic  work,  has 
written  bfographiea,  particular^  on  men  associated  with 
politics  snd  social  movements,  such  as  Voltaire, 
Rousseaa,  and  Diderot,  as  weH  as  Burlce,  whose  bio- 

Ssphy   h«   contributed  to  "English   Hen   of  Letters 
ries";  Life  of  (Jobden,  Diderol  and  the  Eneyclopa4- 
dUt$.  Walpolt,  CromueU,  and  Life  of  Oladntune. 

HOBBIS,  WUJJAH  (1834-1896).  An  English 
poet,  art-worker,  and  socialist;  son  and  heir  of  a 
wealthy  merchant;  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  became 
the  bosom  friend  of  Burne-Jones.  He  devoted  his 
working  hours  to  decorative  art,  in  particular  design- 
ing wall  papers;  produced  in  1858  'The  Defence  of 
Ovenevere  and  Other  Poemt,  in  1807  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason,  and  from  1868  to  1870  his  master- 
piece. The  Earthly  Paradi»e.  Among  other  works  ho 
tranHated  the  Arneid  and  the  Ody»»eu,  and  gave  a 
splendid  rendering  of  some  of  the  Norse  legends. 

UOBBI80K,  ABTHUK  (1803-  ).  An  English 
novelist;  born  in  London.  His  work  is  a  remorselessly 
true  pieture  of  London  life  and  includes  Tales  of  Mean 
Streets,  Martin  Hewitt,  InvettigatiiT ;  Chronirlee  of 
Martin  IlewHt,  Adventures  of  Martin  ITewitt,  A  Child 
o/  the  Jago,  The  Dnrrington  Deed-Box,  T o  London 
Totcn,  Cunning  ifurreU,  and  The  Uole  in  the  TToU. 

HOTLET,  JOHN  LOTHBOP  (1814-1877).  An  em- 
inent American  historian ;  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 
U«  published,  after  10  years'  labor  and  a  jnurney  to 
Europe,  his  great  Uistaru  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, in  1856,  a  work  which  whk  further  developed 
in  the  History  of  the  I'nited  Netherlands,  The  Life  and 
Death  of  John  of  Barnerrldt.  He  was  minister  from 
the  I'nited  States  to  Auatria  and  to  Great  Britain. 

MOTTLTON,  EU.EH  LOUISE  OHAHDLEB  (1885- 
1908).  An  Araeriean  poet ;  born  in  Pumfrel,  Conn. ; 
married  William  V.  Moulton,  a  Bonton  publisher ;  pub- 
lished children's  stories,  novels,  vn^ayt,  and  poems. 
Among  these  are  Juno  Clifford,  My  Third  Book,  Bed- 
tims  Storire,  Mure  Bedtime  KliirirK,  New  Bedtime 
Stories,  Poems,  Random  Rambles,  and  At  the  R'tnd's 
Wia. 

mnj^B,  FBIEDBIOH  MAX  (1823-1900).  A 
Germao  philologist;  son  of  Wilhelm  Uuller,  the  German 
poet-  He  was  the  author  of  A  llinloru  "f  An<ient 
Sanskrit  Literature,  On  the  Origin  and  Oroa-th  of  Re- 
liffian  as  lUustrated  by  the  Religion*  of  India,  Chip$ 
from  a  Oerman  Workshop.  Comparatxre  Mythalogg, 
Last  Kssavs,  aitd  liy  Autohiographg. 

mrMCHAU'BEM,  BABOH  VON  (1720-1797).  A 
cavalry  officer  in  the  sirviee  of  Hiinover,  famed  for  the 
extravagant  stories  he  uKed  to  relate  of  his  adventures 
and  exploii-i,  whieh,  with  exaggerations,  wen-  rollected 
by  liiidcilph  Erich  Kaspe,  snd  published  in  178S  under 
Milnehausen's  name. 

fiCTJBFBEE.  UABT  KOAILLES,  or  "OHABLEB 
EOBBET  OBABDOCK"  (1850-  ).  An  American 
novelist;  born  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  Her  suhjecis 
deal  largely  with  'rennesfee.  She  wrote  A  Sprrtre  of 
Power,  The  Mfisterti  nf  Witrh-Fare  Mnunlain,  In  the 
Tennessee  Mounlaius,  The  Phantoms  nf  the  Fi'ol  Bridge, 
Thf  Bushwhackers,  and  The  Young  Mawntainrrrs. 

HITBOEB  (mDar-sAav').HBNBI  (1822-1861).  French 
novelist  and  poet:  born  at  Paris;  is  rhit-fly  disiinKui^hed 
as  the  author  nf  Seines  ds  lu  rie  de  Hubfme  from  his 
own  experienced. 

UUBBAT,  DAVID  CBBISTIE  n847-]9»7).  An 
English  novelist.  Though  known  chiefly  tiH  o  writer, 
he  waa  also  a  landscape  painter  of  ability.  Many  of 
hla  vritinga  were  done  in  collaboration  with  Henry 


Herman.  His  first  work  wa^  A  Life's  Afonement  In 
18ti().  He  continutd  to  write  until  ISUl,  when  De- 
spair's Last  Journey  wus  published.  Som«  of  his  other 
works  were  Joseph  s  Coat,  2  he  Wav  of  the  World,  Bit 
of  Uuman  Nature,  A  Model  Father,  fiainIiou>  Uol/t, 
<'linic  fortune,  t'iret  Person  Singular,  Mount  Despair, 
This  Little  World,  and  A  Rugae's  Conscience. 

HUBBAT,  LINDZiET  (1T45-182G).  An  English 
grammarian;  born  in  Lancabter  County,  Pa.;  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  studied  and  practised  law ; 
made  a  fortune  in  trade  in  the  Revolutionary  War; 
wrote  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Hind,  0 rammar  of  the 
BnglisK  Language,  readers,  and  spelling  book. 

MUBEAT,  WILLIAM  HBNET  BABBISON  (1840- 
1904).  An  American  author;  bom  in  Guilford,  Conn.; 
from  1869  until  1873  delivered  iiaiiday  evening  talks 
in  the  Boston  Mutic  Hall,  which  were  popular.  He 
resigned  his  charge  in  1874  to  engage  in  business  and 
to  preach  to  independent  congregations.  His  works 
include  Adrentures  in  the  Adirondacks,  Adirondack 
Tales  (6  vols.,  ltj7T),jr/ie  Story  of  Maim-lons,  Dai/lighl 
Land,  Bow  John  Norton  the  Trapper  Kept  His  Christ- 
mas, Mamrlons  and  Vngava,  a  leg'  ud. 

MUSSET  (moo-say').  ALFBED  DE  {1810-1857). 
Celebrated  French  poet:  achieved  his  first  signal  suc- 
ccDs  with  the  dramas  Andre  del  Sarto  and  The  Caprices 
of  Marianne;  in  Ihe  same  year  began  hia  famous  liaison 
with  George  Sand,  involving  him  in  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition to  Venice,  whence  he  returned  in  183S  shat- 
tered in  health  and  disillusioned.  His  writings  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  intense  sincerity  of  feeling 
which  animates  them,  and  which  finds  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  his  four  great  lyrical  pieces.  The  Nights. 
Of  his  prose  works  The  San  of  Titian,  Mademoiselle 
Mimi  P\nson,  and  the  Confessions  are  his  best. 

NAIBNE,  LADT  OABOLINA  OUPHANT  (1766- 
1845).  A  Scottish  poet.  From  her  great  beauty  she 
was  called  in  youth  "The  Flower  of  Strathearn."  Re- 
gretting the  coarseness  of  many  popular  songK,  she  un- 
dertook to  furnish  new  words  for  the  l>eautiful  tunes, 
and  attained  eminent  luceess.  Her  authorship  was  not 
disclosed  till  near  her  death.  Among  her  best  known 
songs  are  Land  o'  the  Leal,  Caller  Herrin',  The  Laird 
o'  Cockpen,  and  The  Auld  Hoote. 

MAPISB,    SXB    WnjJAM   FBAH0I8  PATBXOK 

(178S-186U)-  An  English  general  and  historian;  brother 
of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde;  served  all  through  the  Pe- 
ninsular War,  and  wrote  besides  Ihe  Conquest  of  Scinde, 
the  History  of  the  Peninmilar  War,  a  celebrated  work, 
written  with  matchless  graphic  power. 

NIOOOUNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1782-1B61). 
An  Italian  poet.  His  first  frajredy,  PoHssena,  was 
given  the  prize  of  the  Delia  Crusean  Acsdemv  in  IBIO. 
His  other  dramas  include  Ina  e  Temislo,  Medea,  Bdipa, 
Matilda,  Nabueco,  Antonio  Foscarini,  Ludovieo  Sforta, 
Rosmunda,  and  Filippo  Htrozii. 

NICOLAT,  JOHN  OEOBOE  (1832-1901).  An  Amer- 
ican author;  born  in  Bavaria;  brought  to  America 
(1838);  wrote  The  Outbreak  of  the  RebeOion,  and, 
with  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History,  which 
appeared  serially  In  the  Century  Magazine  (1886-1890). 

NIETZSCHE,  FBIEDBICH  WILHELH  (1844  1900). 
An  important  G<  man  writer.  His  theories  are  fully 
set  forth  in  his  philosophical  works.  He  was  also  pop- 
ular as  a  poet,  producing  Oedichte  und  Spruche  and 
Also  sprach  Zarathustra.    ISee  Ger.  Lit.], 

NOLDBEE,  THEODOB  (1836-  ).  An  eminent 
German  urientalid;  born  at  Hamburg:  profeasor  at 
Kiel  (1868)  ;  of  Semitic  philolog}-  at  StrsFshurg  (1872). 
He  is  the  leading  authority  on  Semitic  philology, 

NOBDAU,  UAZ  SIMON  (1849-  ).  A  German 
author;  born  in  Budapept,  Hungary.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  books,  of  which  the  best  known,  perhaps,  in  the 
I'nited  i^tutes  is  Degeneration. 

NOBBIS,  FBANK  (1870-1902).  An  American  nov- 
elist; born  in  Chicago,  III.;  wrote  TberrHle,  MeTeague, 
Moran  of  the  Lady  Lelty,  The  Octopus,  The  Pit,  and 

The  Wolf. 

HOBBIS,  WILLIAM  EDWABO   (1847-        ).  An 

En£lish  novi'litit;  born  in  Ijondon.  His  first  book. 
Heaps  of  Mimefi,  appeared  in  1876.  It  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Mademoiselu  de  Mrrsac,  Thirlhi/  Hall,  Matri- 
monn,  A  Man  of  His  Wnrd.  That  Terril.ie  Man,  Chris. 
Major  or  Minor,  Mins  Sbofln.  The  Rn'juc,  Mi/  Friend 
Jim,  Mi*a<lvi'nture.  The  Cnuntfus  Kndna.  BiUi/  B-Uew. 
The  Dancer  in  YeVcw,  C/nHw.in  Fiiriofin.  The  Widoicer, 
An  Oclare,  and  Lord  I.etinard  the  Ltirklrgs. 

NOBTON.  OHABLES  ELIOT  (I h->7- 1  !108) .  An 
American  scholnr:  son  nf  Andrews  Norton;  born  at 
Boston,    In  1807  he  published  a  trandMiou  of  the  FUa 
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Sttova  of  Dftnle,  accompanied  with  Eiaayt  and  Notea, 
%  part  oi  which  hftd  alr^adj  sppearfd  in  the  Atlantic 
Uonthli/.  Other  woriiB  are  MetaotT  nf  Arthur  llugh 
enough,  prefixed  to  on  edition  of  hiti  I'oenu;  sketch  <if 
ths  Lift  and  Workt  of  William  Blake,  Bci-uiupanying  his 
Ittuttratione  of  the  Book  of  Job;  List  of  the  Principal 
Works  Relating  to  Michael  Angeto,  Bittarical  Studiea 
of  Church  Building  in  the  Uiddlt  Ages.  He  edited 
Janui  Ruuelt  LoweU'$  Lettert.  He  w&a  literary  ex- 
ecutor snd  editor  for  such  personal  friends  as  Lowell, 
Carljle,  Erne r ton,  6.  W.  Curtis,  Hvskin,  Bud  Cloosh. 

"NOYAUS,"  the  pseudonym  of  FSIBDRXOH  VON 
EABDENBERO  (1772-1801).  A  German  author.  His 
writings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  piecea, 
notably,  Bgmnt  to  the  Night,  were  written  in  a  kind 
of  rhythmical  prose,  and  are  altogpther  fraicmentary. 
They  were  published,  edited  by  his  friends  Tieck  and 
Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  in  m02. 

NTS,  EDOAB  WILSON,  or  "BILL  NTE"  (1S50- 
1896).  ^n  American  humori&t;  born  at  Shirley,  Me; 
regularly  contributed  humorous  letters  to  various  Amer- 
ican journals;  gave  lectures  throughout  the  country  and 
publiahed  BiU  Nye  and  Ike  Buamerang,  The  Forty 
Liari,  Bttlfd  Say,  BiU  Nye'e  BlaeeoM  Roek,  Bemarke, 
and  BIU  Nye'a  Uietory  of  the  United  Statee. 

0AKE8,  UBIAN  (about  1631-1681).  An  American 
clergyman,  president  of  Harvard.  In  his  Elegie  upon 
the  Death  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thoinae  Shrpard,  ties 
bis  claim  to  fame. 

OEHLEHSOHLAEGEB  (,6nen»hlay-ger),  ADAM 
OOTTLOB  (1779-1850).  One  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
poets  of  the  Scandinavian  North;  born  in  VcEterbro, 
near  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  commenced  hin  career 
on  the  stage,  hut  abandontd  the  profeesion  fur  literature, 
vtd  finally  became  profesKor  of  oeEthetics  in  his  native 
city.  Among  his  greate&t  works  are  The  Death  of 
Balder,  Haakon  Jarl,  Palnatoke,  and  ^ladd^n. 

OL'IFHANT,  LAUBENCE  (1S29-18)<8).  Ao  Eng- 
lish author  and  traveler;  born  at  Cape  Town;  fpent  his 
boyhood  in  Cf*)'lon ;  married  Alice  I'Eetrsngc.  With  her 
he  went  to  Palestine,  and  wrote  two  mystical  books 
under  her  iniipiratton.  Oliphant  was  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Timee  and  was  a  brilliant  journalist. 
He  wrote  A  Journey  to  iThatmondu,  The  Rueeian 
Shoree  of  the  Blark  Sea,  Epieodex  in  a  Life  of  Adven- 
ture, Sympneumata,  Scientific  Religion,  Maeeollam,  and 
PieradiUy. 

OLIPHANT,  MBS.  HABOABET  (nie  WILSON) 
(1828-1897).  An  Enfclish  author;  began  her  literary 
career  as  a  novelist.  Her  reputation  aa  such  was  as- 
snred  hf  Chronielee  of  Carlingford.  She  wrote  on  his- 
tory, biography,  and  criticism;  the  Makerw  of  Florrnce, 
Makerw  of  Venice,  Makers  of  Modern  Rome,  Uvea  of 
Dante,  Cervantes,  and  Edward  Irving. 

OHAB  KHATTAH  (.o'mar  khiyahm'-)  (T  -1123). 
A  Persian  poet,  astronomer  and  mathematician;  born 
in  Nishapur,  in  KhoruRt'Bn.  His  scientific  works,  which 
were  of  nigh  value  in  their  day,  have  been  eclipsed  by 
his  Ruhaiyat,  or  quatrains,  a  collection  of  about  5U0 
epigrams  in  praise  of  wine,  love,  and  pleasure,  trans- 
late by  Fitzgerald. 

OLMBDO,  JOSE  JOAQUIN  (1782-1647).  A  Span- 
iah-Ameriean  poet,  popular  in  his  own  country.  His 
ode  addressed  to  General  Bolivar  as  the  deliverer  of 
Peru,  brought  him  into  public  notice. 

OPITZ,  UABTIN  (1597-1639).  German  poet.  Pro- 
duced  the  critical  Arietarchue  sru  dr  Conlrmptu  Lin- 
guae Teutonieae  and  in  1627  wrote  the  libretto  for  the 
oldest  (lerman  opera,  Dafne. 

OTFBIED  (about  800-Bbout  870).  An  Alsatian  poet 
and  theologian.  Wrote  Liber  Evangetiorum,  in  which 
rhyme  instead  of  alliteration  is  used.  Fragments  only 
of  his  other  works  are  extant. 

OTWAT,  THOMAS  ( 1  R.-S?  1  RWr.) .  An  Enpliah  dram- 
atist', born  in  Sussex;  left  Oxford  without  a  degree  and 
went  to  London  (1671)  ;  made  a  failure  as  an  actor 
and  devoted  himself  to  piny  wrilinft;  wrote  Alcibiadee. 
Don  CarloM,  Friendship  in  Fa'hion,  Caius  Mariut.  The 
Orphan.  The  Snldier  of  Fortune,  and  the  finest  of  all 
of  his  plays,  Venire  Pregerri'd. 

ODIDA.    See  RaMEE,  Lot'IftE  DE  U. 

OTID  (PUBLinS  OVIDIXrS  NA80)  (43  B.  C.-IS 
A.  D.).  A  Roman  poet  of  the  Augustan  age:  born  at 
Sulmo;  was  the  author,  among  other  works,  of  the 
Amnree.  Fasti,  and  the  Meiamnrphosefi;  the  friend  of 
Horace  and  Vergil,  and  the  favorite  of  Augustua. 

OXENFOBD,  JOHN  (1812-1R77),  An  English  au- 
thor. He  translnled  poemji  nrd  wrote  snngs,  which  have 
been  set  to  music.  Amonic  his  works  for  the  stage  are 
Ify  feUow  Clerk,  A  Da^  Well  Spent,  Portor't  Knot,  and 
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£456,  11«.  8d.  He  published  translation!  of  the  Auto- 
l/iography  of  Ooethe,  the  6'onti«raalfon«  of  Bekermann 
with  Ooethe,  the  Mellae  of  Jacob,  and  a  collection  of 
songs  from  the  French  entitled  The  lUuHrated  Book  of 
French  Songs. 

PAGE,  THOMAS  NELSON  (1853-  ).  An  Amei^ 
lean  novelist;  born  in  Oakland,  Va.  His  books  ara 
widely  read  and  include  In  Ole  Virginia,  Red  Roek, 
Gordon  Keith,  The  Old  Sovih,  and  Pastime  Stories. 

PAGET,  VIOLET,  or  "VERNON  LEE"  (1856-  ). 
An  English  author.  Since  1871  she  has  lived  in  Italy, 
where  she  has  studied  art  and  literature.  Her  Studies 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy  was  well  received. 
Her  other  books  are  Belcaro,  Essays  on  Aesthetical 
Questions,  The  Prince  of  a  Hundred  Soups,  Ottilie:  an 
Eighteenth  Century  Idyl;  Euphorion,  estayi;  The 
Counteee  of  Albany,  Miss  Brown,  Baldwin,  Juveniiia. 
Hauntings,  Limbo,  and  6enius  Loei. 

PAZHB,  BOUBT  TBEAT,  JB.  (1778-1811).  An 
American  poet;  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.  He  la  heat 
remembered  as  the  author  ot  two  wmtK  Xiw.  CfllmnWa, 
and  Adam*  and  Liberty. 

PAINE,  THOMAS  (1737-1809).  An  American  po- 
litical and  philosophical  writer;  born  in  England.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (1774)  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States;  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
Revolution  by  his  famous  pamphlet  called  Common 
Sense  and  7Ae  Crisis,  in  which  he  advocated  the  Pjolify 
of  separation  and  independence.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1787.  In  September,  1792,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  National  Convention,  acted  with  the 
Girondists,  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  brought  out  in  1795  his  celebrated  work 
entitled  The  Age  of  Reason.  He  returned  to  the  Uoitod 
States  in  1802. 

PAUHET,   JOHN    OOBHAH    (ITBS-lSSl).  An 

American  publicist  and  historian;  born  at  Boston.  Be- 
sides sermons,  magazine  and  newspaper  eaaays,  he  pub- 
lished £rtdfnc«a  o/ CAri^ttanity,  originally  delivered  as  a 
course  of  Lowell  lectures;  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures and  Antiquities,  The  Relation  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  and  a  History  of  New  England.  It 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  appointment  of  Waehiny- 
ton  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Colonial  army  In  1775. 

FALOBAVE,  SIB  FBANCIS  (1788-1861).  An  £n^ 
lish  author.  His  family  name  was  Cohen,  which  at  hia 
marriage  he  exchanged  for  that  of  his  wife's  mother. 
He  published  a  Bmory  of  Sn^and,  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  CoMmontoeaUk,  and  Observa- 
Hons  on  Principles  of  New  Munietped  Corporations.  In 
1832  he  was  knighted.  In  1837  he  published  Jferckatif 
and  Friar.  During  the  last  28  years  of  his  lite  he  held 
the  office  of  deputy  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  records.  Hta 
greatest  work  IB  a  Siflory  of  Normandy  and  of  England. 

PALOBAVE,  FBANCIS  TUBNEB  (1824-1897).  An 
English  poet;  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  PalgraTo; 
born  at  London.  He  was  educated  at  Balltot  .CoUere. 
Oxford;  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  (1686).  His 
principal  poetical  works  are  IdyUe  and  Songs,  Bymns, 
and  Lyrical  Poems.  He  also  compiled  The  O olden 
Treasury  of  English  Songs  and  wrote  Essays  on  Art, 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  SeeU.  The  Visions  of  England,  and 
The  Treasury  of  Sacred  Songs. 

PANINI  (fourth  century  B.  C).  The  greatest  gram- 
marian  of  India;  born  in  the  north  of  the  Punjab.  Hia 
work  is  the  oldest  Sanskrit  grammar  in  existence.  The 
effect  of  his  work  was  to  permanently  fix  the  literary 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

PAPIN1AN  (about  150-212  A.  D.).  The  greatert 
of  Roman  jurists;  his  prodnctions  include,  mostlr, 
digests  of  decisions,  and  his  writings  were  so  Tahtahle 
that  they  farmed  a  part  of  the  course  of  law  ttady  and 
were  employed  in  settling  disputed  questions. 

PABINt  aUISEPPE  {1729  1799).  Italian  poet;  in- 
troduced depth  and  morality  into  Italian  poetry.  His 
best  productions  are  the  Odt  and  the  Gieme,  the  latter 
being  one  of  tha  finest  works  of  tha  eighteenth  century. 
[See  It.  Lit.). 

PABXEB.  SIB  (HORATIO)  OILBBBT  (1862-  ). 
A  Canadian  noveltat;  bom  in  Camden  East,  Ontario; 
Btudied  pedagogy  and  tanght  In  Prankford  and  Sea* 
forth;  studied  for  the  mlniatry;  tanght  In  the  BelleviUf) 
Deaf  and  Dumb  InitUnte:  wrotA  Pierre  and  Bi»  PeoMe. 
Mrs.  Falchion.  The  Translation  of  a  Smagt,  When  rdt- 
mond  Came  to  Pontiae.  The  Seals  of  ths  IfiffJUy,  Tha 
Battle  of  the  Strong.  The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning, 
The  Right  of  Wan,  Donovan  Pasha,  and  r*«  ITearer*; 
livea  in  England. 

PABEHAN.  FBANCIS  (1828-1893).  As  American 
hiitorian;  bom  in  Boaton,  liaaa;  worked~|iii  way  la 
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recognitloa  M  &  historical  irriter  on  th«  period  of  rln 
and  fall  of  th«  Preach  dominion  in  America.  U«  wrote 
VoJupiraey  of  Pontiue,  MontetUm  and  Wolfe,  A  ttalf 
CeMuTs  of  ConjUrt,  La  Salle.  The  Jemitt  in  North 
America,  and  The  Old  Biginte  in  Canada. 

PASTON,  JABCBS  (18321ftBl).  An  Amrricu  au- 
thor; born  in  England.  I'p  to  1875  ha  reaidcd  at  N«w 
York,  and  anbaequenlly  at  Newbn  report,  Maas.  Hii 
priaeip^  works  aro  Lift  of  Horace  Orteley,  Life  and 
Timet  of  Aaron  ilurr.  Lift  of  Andrew  Jatkaon,  Ornerat 
Buthr  at  New  Orleana,  Life  and  Timee  of  Benfamin 
Franklin,  Fammu  Ameriran*  of  Recent  Timee,  Life  of 
TkomoM  Jeferton,  and  Captaine  of  Ijidvatry, 

PATBB,  WALTE&  HOBATIO  (188B-1S94).  An 
Enfliah  author.  He  waa  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1864  vaa  made  a  fellow  of  Braaenoie  College  in  that 
nniTeriity.  Hia  hooka  include  The  Renaiesanee,  Jfan'tM, 
the  Epievrean,  a  story  of  ancient  Rome ;  Imaffinari/ 
PortraitM,  a  later  edition  of  The  Renaieeanee,  Appre- 
eiatione,  Plato  and  Platoniem,  The  Child  in  the  Bouae, 
Oreek  Stitdiee,  and  «  nlums  of  Btmyt.  Him  work  la 
the  interpretation  of  the  apirit  of  the  Benaiawnee  ia 
literature  and  art. 

PATBCOBB,    OOTZMTBT    XEABBBT  DIOHTOW 

(1823-1696).  An  English  poet;  born  at  Woodford, 
Essex.  From  1846  to  1868  he  waa  an  assiatant  lihra- 
risn  in  the  British  Husenm.  Ia  1844  he  published  a 
■mall  volume  of  poema,  under  the  title  of  Tamerton 
Church  Tower,  and  Other  Poeme.  His  principal  work, 
Ths  Ani/el  in  the  Houee,  appeared  in  four  parts:  The 
Betrothal,  The  Sepoueal,  Fatthful  Forever,  and  The  Vie- 
toriee  of  Love.  He  wrote  The  Unknown  Eroe,  Amelia, 
and  a  memoir  of  "Barry  Cornwall." 

PATV,  JAHE8  (1830-1898).  An  English  author; 
bora  in  CheUenham;  waa  educated  at  Eton.  Woolwich, 
and  Trinit7  College,  Cambridge;  lucceeded  Leslie 
Stephen  aa  editor  of  the  ComhiU  ilaganne  (1882). 
Among  hia  works  are  Storiee  from  Boceaecio,  poema; 
The  Fotter  Brothere,  llalvee,  Carlyon'e  7ear,  One  of  the 
Family,  What  Be  Coet  Her,  Mirk  Abbey.  Murphy'e 
Matter,  Under  One  Roof,  The  Luek  of  the  DarreUe, 
Some  tltrrary  ReeoUeetione,  Thicker  than  Water,  Qlow- 
worm  TaUe,  The  Burnt  JfiUion,  The  Word  and  the  ITiB, 
Vol  IToMd  but  iron,  Oleamt  of  Memory.  outaMofropM- 
<m1;  In  Market  Overt,  Anothar  Burden,  and  The  Back- 
water of  Life, 

PATKE,  JOBK  HOWARD  (17dl-lS52).  American 
dramatist;  anthor  of  Brxtlue,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarauin; 
Thereee,  Virginia,  Chartee  II.,  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of 
MUan.  His  fame  rests  principally  upon  Home,  SwtA 
Eome,  which  he  wrote  for  his  opera  Clari. 

PATlfE,  WnXIAX  KOBTON  (1868-  ).  An 
American  critic  and  educator;  born  in  Ifewburyport, 
Maas.  He  la  a  airong  critic  of  modern  literatare 
of  Burope  and  America;  wrote  Our  New  Bdvteation, 
lAitU  Leadere,  and  Tarioua  Yiewe. 

PEAB0D7,  AITD&EW  PBESTOK  (1811-1893).  Aa 
American  preacher,  professor,  and  author;  bom  in 
Beverly,  UaiE.  From  1852,  for  11  years  he  edited 
the  North  American  Review.  Among  the  books  written 
by  him  are  Reminiecenfft  of  European  Travel,  ifanuol 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  Chriitianity  and  Science,  Har- 
vard Reminierfneet,  Harvard  Qraduatea  Whom  t  Hava 
Known,  and  King'M  Cht^et  Sermona. 

PBOX,  OEOBQE  WA8HIN0T0W  (1940-  ).  An 
American  hnmorist;  born  at  Henderson,  K.  T.  For 
■everal  jeara  he  was  proprietor  of  Peck'm  Sun,  Uil- 
wankee.  Hia  books  are  Peck'e  Compendium  of  Fun, 
Peck'e  Sunehine,  Peck*  Bad  Bny,  How  George  W. 
Peck  Put  Down  the  Sebeliion,  and  Peck'e  Bote  Book. 

PEOK.  HABBT  THUBSTON  (1856-  ).  An 
American  editor  and  critic ;  bom  in  Stamford,  Conn. ; 
editor  of  the  Bookman  (1896);  wrote  The  Fereonal 
Equation,  The  AdveiUuree  of  Mabel,  Qn^oit*  and 
Porpk^rg,  and  WAof  le  Good  En^iMKI 

PECK,  SAHUBL  mMTOBir  (1R54-  ).  An 
American  poet;  bom  in  Tuacalmwa,  Ala.;  wrote  f^ap 
and  Belle,  Ringe  and  Love-Knote,  Rhymea  and  Roeee, 
and  Fair  Women  of  To-day. 

PEELE,  OEOBOE  (about  1558-ahont  1597).  Eng- 
lish dramatist;  author  of  Arraignmmt  of  Paris,  Ed- 
ward I.,  The  Battle  of  Alcazar.  The  OH  Wu-rs'  Tale. 
David  and  Bethnahe,  and  a  fpw  miFCi  llancoiiR  piccps 
Which  include  "An  EcloEue  Grnlulatorj-."  and  'The 
Beginnings,  Accidents,  and  End  of  the  Fall  of  Troy." 

PELLIOO.  SILVIO  (1789-1F)S4).  An  Ttallon  poet; 
bora  at  Salnzzo.  While  quite  young  he  aohievrd  a  high 
reputation,  erpecially  by  nil  dramatic  poema,  Landamia 
and  Francesca  da  Rimini.  Tn  18^1  he  pnt  forth  Ify 
Ptiaone,  contaiaiat  aa  account  of  Ua  10  jreara'  !&• 
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carceratlon.  Pellico  rabsequently  paUlBlted  WTcral 
worlcs  in  verse  and  proke,  one  of  the  latest  being  % 
treatise  on  The  Duties  of  Man. 

PEKBEBTON,  MAX  (1863-  ).  An  English  nov- 
elist; born  in  Birmingham,  England.  He  nos  pub- 
lished a  number  of  stories  of  adveotures,  indnding 
The  Iron  Pirate,  The  Sea  Wolves.  The  ImpregnabU 
City,  A  Gentleman's  (lentlcman.  Queen  of  th*  Jesters, 
The  Garden  of  Swords,  Fio,  and  the  Houee  Vnder  the 
Sea. 

FEBBT,  BUSS  (1860-  ).  An  American  editor 
and  author;  born  at  Williamstown,  Uass. ;  wrote  The 
Broughton  House.  Salem  Eitlredge,  The  Plated  City, 
The  Powers  at  Plan,  and  A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction. 

PEESnjS  ^ATOUS  PEB8IDS  FXiAOOUS)  (34-62). 
A  Roman  satirist;  bora  in  Etruria;  wrote  six  sliort 
aatirea  of  much  native  vigor,  though  not  equal  to 
thoae  of  Horace  and  JuvenaL 

PETBABOH,  FBASCEBGO  (1304-1374).  A  famona 
Italian  lyric  poet;  bom  at  Arezso,  in  Tuscany;  spent 
hia  youth  in  Avt^on;  intended  for  the  profescion  of 
law,  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  Cicero  and  Vergil; 
met  Laura,  a  lady  of  lumoaaing  beauty,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Clare  there  in  1327,  conceived  a  passion  for  her 
which  she  could  not  return,  and  wrote  sonnets  in  praise 
of  her  which  have  immortaliied  him.  The  historic 
reality  of  Laura  has  been  doubted.  Petrarch  wrote 
more  in  Latin  than  in  Italian,  but  his  fame  rests  apoa 
the  Canzontere,  comprising  sonnets  aad  modrigala,  and 
mainly  love  poetry,    [See  ItaL  Lit.]. 

PHASDBnS.  A  Latin  fabulist  of  the  age  o<  Au- 
gnitus;  origlaaHir  a  slave;  was  manumitted  by  Au- 
gustus. His  tableB.  100  in  numlwr,  were  written  in 
verse  and  are  mostly  reraiflcationa  from  Aesop. 

PHELPS,  ELIZABETH  8TUABT  (Mrs.  Ward) 
(1844-  ).  American  writer;  her  booka  include 
The  Gates  Ajar.  The  Staru  of  Avt»,  Beyond  ths  Oates, 
A  Singular  Life,  aad  WiOiin  tks  Gates. 

PHILEHOV  (abml  SSl-SeS  B.  C).  A  Oreek  poet, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Attic  new  comedy.  He 

Eroduced  nearly  100  comedies,  of  which  about  57  have 
een  preserved  to  us  ia  fragments  in  other  works. 

PIEBFONT,  70HN  (1786-1866).  American  poet; 
a  volume  of  Ills  works  waa  published  In  1840  as  Airs 
of  PaUaHne,  and  Other  Poems;  his  Anti-Slavery  Poems 
appeared  la  1848. 

PIKE,  ALBBBT  (1800-1891).  An  Americaa  Jour- 
nalitt,  lawyer,  and  poet;  born  in  Boston.  He  rose  to 
a  high  grade  in  the  order  of  Freemasons.  Besides 
several  Masonic  worki  he  has  publiBhrd  Hymns  to  the 
Oode,  reprinted  in  Blackwood'*  Magasine  in  1689; 
Profe  Sketehee  and  Poems;  Nugae,  a  collection  of 
poema,  and  two  similar  collections. 

PXMKSBT,  EDWABD  OOATB  (1803-1828).  Amer- 
ican poet;  known  principally  for  a  small  volume  of 
Poems. 

PISAN,  CHBISTINE  DE  (1363-1431).  French  au- 
thor; her  Le  chamin  de  longue  eelude  and  Poime  de 
la  pueeUe  give  accurate  ideas  of  the  society  of  her  time. 

PLATEN,  AtroUST  (1796-1885).  German  poet;  an- 
thor of  Ohaselen,  Sonette  aut  Tsnedtg,  Die  Ver- 
hangniavotte  Gabet,  Tht  Abbasstden,  PoUnUedsr,  aad 

Oediehte. 

PLAUTUS,  TITUS  MAOCITTS  (254184  B.  0.).  A 
Latin  comic  poei;  born  in  Umbria.  He  wrote  alwnt 
130  comediea,  but  only  20  have  •orviTed,  the  plots  mostly 
borrowed  from  Oreek  models. 

POE,  EDOAB  ALLAH  (1809-1849).  An  American 
poet  and  story  writer;  born  in  Boston.  Iicft  aa_ar- 
phan  early,  be  was  adopted  by  John  Allan  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  At  the  age  of  18  he  left  this  home  and 
published  his  flrrt  volume  of  verFo  at  Boston.  He  was 
a  cadet  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  (1830- 
1831),  and  subsequently  embarked  on  a  literary^  career. 
Ho  ia  one  of  the  mort  remarkable  characters  in  liter- 
ature, gifted  with  great  power  of  Invention,  vividness 
of  imagination,  and  artistic  skill.  His  work  consists 
of  criticism,  prose  talep.  and  poetry.  His  tales  are 
remarknble  for  their  imaainative  vigor  and  finished 
art,  notably  Ligeia.  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher. 
Fleonora,  The  Maek  of  the  R'-d  Death,  and  The  Mur- 
ders of  the  Rue  Morpue.  HiR  best  poems  are  Tailcy 
of  Vnreet,  Ltnore,  Helen,  City  in  the  Sea,  Itrafel, 
The  Saven,  and  The  Bells. 

POLYBIUS  (205-120  B.  C.)-  A  Oreek  birtorian. 
His  great  work  is  a  genersl  historv  of  the  extension 
of  Roma  from  220  to  146  B.  G.  Five  only  of  Its  40 
books  are  now  extant,  with  some  fragments  of  the  rest. 
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POHOE  DE  LEON,  LUIS  (1528-1591).  Spaaiih 
poet.  While  in  prison  he  prodaced  Lot  Nambret  de 
Critto,  s  famoua  mystic  prose  work.  Some  of  his  best 
known  odes  are  La  Profecia  del  I'ajo,  La  Nocke  Serena, 
mad  La  Vida  Retirada.     [See  Sp.  Lit.J. 

FOOLE,  WILLIAM  FBEDEBIOK  (1821-1894).  Ao 
American  bibliogrftpher ;  born  «t  Sslem,  Mass.  While 
at  Yalp  he  prepared  «nd  published  his  Index  t«  8lih- 
ieett  in  Bevieiaa  and  PeriodieaU,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  larger  work,  Index  to  Periodical  LiteraHtn. 
He  was  the  author  .of  Ooteon  Uathtr  and  Salem  Wtieh- 
craft.  The  Popham  Colon]/,  The  Ordinance  of  17S7, 
AnHSlavery  Opinion*  Before  1800,  The  Battle  o]  the 
Dictionariea,  and  Webetenan  Orthography. 

POPE,  ALEXANDER  (1688-1744).  An  English 
poet;  bom  in  London.  In  1711  he  published  bis  poem 
the  Eeaav  on  Criticitm,  which  was  followed  by  The 
Rave  of  the  Lock,  a  polished  and  witty  narrative  poem, 
founded  on  aa  incident  of  fashionable  life.  From  1715 
to  1726  he  was  engaged  on  a  poetical'  translation  of 
Homer's  works,  the  Iliad  being  wholly  from  hia  pen, 
the  Odymv  leas  than  half.  He  wrote  Imitationa  «t 
Boraee  and  The  Duneiad.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

POBTBB,  JAMB  (1778-18B0).  A  British  noreUat; 
born  In  Durham.  Her  father,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
died  when  hia  ehildren  were  all  young,  •^on^i 
eldest  child,  wrote  several  novels,  two  of  which,  Thad- 
•detu  of  Waraaw  and  the  Seottith  Chiefe,  had  a  high 
reputation  in  their  day,  and  are  atill  read. 

POBTEB,  NOAH  ( 1811-1 892 ) .  An  American 
scholar;  bom  in  Farmington,  Conn.  In  1871  he  suc- 
ceeded Theodore  D.  Wootsey  as  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. His  principal  works  are  The  fducoHonol  Sys- 
teme  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Jeanitt,  The  Human 
IntelXeet,  Booka  and  Reading,  American  CoUegee  and 
the  American  Public,  Science  and  Sentiment,  Elemente 
of  the  Moral  Seieneet,  Kant'e  Btkice,  and  Fifteen 
Yeare  in  the  Chapel  of  Yale  College;  editor  In  chief 
of  Webtter'e  Dictionary  and  /nternottonoj  Z^tcltonary* 

POUCHEINE,      ALEXANDER  SEROEYEVITOH 

(1799-1837).  The  greatest  poet  of  Russia;  born  at 
Moscow;  wrote  ReciHlectione  of  Teartkoye  ^i''".  where 
he  was  educated;  Rutlan  and  Lyudmila,  The  Prieoner 
of  the  Caueaeut,  The  Qypeiea,  The  Brother  Vurderere. 
Poltava,  nielory  of  the  Pugatcheff  Inturrection,  The 
Captain's  Daughter,  and  Dubrovsln.     [See  Rns.  Lit.]. 

FBAED,  WINTHBOP  HACKWOBTH  (1802-1S89). 
An  English  poet;  horn  at  London.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  worka  was  itsaed  in  1864,  edited  by  hie  sister, 
Lady  Young,  with  a  memoir  by  Derwent  Coleridge. 
Praed  wrote  many  charades,  which  are  among  the 
cleverest  In  our  language. 

PBATL  aiOVANNI  (1815-1884).  Italian  poet;  au- 
thor of  Edmevegarda,  and  the  Peiehe  and  the  Iride, 
containing  his  best  lyrics.     [Sea  It.  Lit.] 

PBESOOTT,  WILLIAM  HICELINO  (1796  1859). 
An  eminent  American  historian;  born  at  Boston.  Mass. 
Growing  blind,  the  result  of  an  accident  at  college,  he 
fortunately  inherited  means,  employed  asiistants,  and 
with  great  courage  in  1826  began  to  study  Spanish 
history.  Ferdinand  attd  leabeUa  (1888)  estahliahed  his 
reputation  in  both  worlds.  The  Con<iii*et  of  Mexico, 
his  beat  work,  was  published  in  1848.  and  The  Con- 
fWtt  of  Peru  in  1847.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Bos- 
ton before  completing  the  History  of  PhUip  II. 

PBIUE,  WILLIAM  OOWPEB  (1825-1905).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author;  brother  of  Samuel  I. 
Prime;  born  at  Cambridge.  N.  Y.  In  1857  be  pub- 
lished Boot  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  and  Tent  Life  in 
the  Holy  Land.  He  devoted  much  attrntion  to  archae- 
ology, numismatics,  and  ceramics,  and  published  Coina, 
Medala,  and  Seala;  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  AU  Timet 
and  Nationa,  and  an  annotated  edition  of  the  hymn, 
O  Mother,  Dear  Jeruatdetn. 

FBINOE,  THOMAS  (1687-1758).  American  his- 
torian; author  of  The  Chronologic^  Biatory  of  New 
England  to  1633,  valuable  on  account  of  ita  accuracy; 
Account  of  the  Englieh  Miniatera  at  Martha'a  Vineyard, 
and  Earthquakes  of  New  England. 

FBIOR,  MATTHEW  (1664  1721).  An  English 
politician  and  poet;  bom  in  Dorsetshire.  Tn  16H6  ho 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of 
Halifax.  He  held  various  civil  and  diplomnlic  posi- 
tions: was  returned  to  Farliam^nt  in  1701.  In  1713 
he  was  made  amhapsador  at  Paris;  but  when  the  WhiKs 
came  into  power,  in  1714,  he  was  recalled,  and  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  treason.    After  his  release  he 
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added  an  equal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  Us  memory,  for  which  be  left 
£500  in  hia  wiU. 

PBOOTBB,  ADBLAIDE  ABBE  (1825-1864).  An 
English  poet;  daughter  of  "Barry  Cniiwall."  Early 
in  1853  Houaehold  Worda  reeaived  a  poem  bearing  the 
aignature  "Mary  Berwick"  which  Charlea  Dicken^  tha 
editor,  thought  "very  different  from  the  sho^  of  verses 
perpetually  setting  through  the  office  of  such  a  period- 
ical, and  posEessing  much  more  merit."  It  was  not 
until  nearly  two  years  after  that  Dickens  learned  that 
"Mary  Berwick"  was  Adelaide  Procter,  whom  he  bad 
known  from  childhood,  and  who  was  Ibe  daughter  of 
one  of  his  oldest  literary  friends.  With  the  exception 
of  a  little  volume  entitled  A  Chapter  of  Teraea,  pub- 
lished in  1662,  all  of  her  poems  originally  appeared 
in  periodicals  edited  by  Dickens,  who  prefixed  a  bio- 
graphical introduction  to  a  complete  edition  issued 
shortly  after  her  death. 

PBOOTBB,  BBYAN  WALLBB,  or  "BABBT  OOBV- 
WALL"  (1787-1874).  An  English  lyriat;  born  in 
London;  is  chiefly  memorable  at  a  friend  «t  all  tin 
eminent  literary  men  of  two  generatlona,  such  aa 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Seott  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cariyle,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyaon  on  the  other.  His 
Chanaa  Lamb  is  a  delightful  memoir.  He  wrote  nearlr 
800  songs,  among  which  are  Tha  Sea,  A  PatUian  to 
Time,  Ltfa,  and  ^on^r  to  His  Wife. 

PULOI,  LXnOI  (1482-1484).  Italian  poet;  wrote 
n  Morgante  Maggiore,  Confeaatoru,  Baea  m  Dicomiano. 

|)UABLBB,  FBANOIB  (1592-1644).  English  x«- 
ligions  poet  and  author  of  royalist  pampUeta.  Hia 
Bmblema  have  frequently  been  reprinted. 

QUBHTAL,  ANT^BO  DE  (1842-1891).  Portu- 
guese poet  and  essayist;  author  of  Primaveraa  ro- 
manticaa,  Oa  aonetoa  completoa,  Bomaenaoa  a  bomgaata. 

QUEVEDO  Y  VJLLEOAS,  FBABOXSOO  DE  (1580- 
1645).  Spanish  author.  His  most  important  worka 
are  £1  Buae6n  {El  gran  Taealio),  and  Laa  TUionaa 
{SuaHoa). 

qUILLEB-OOUOH    Ikooteh).    ABTHUB  THOMAS 

(1863-  )'.  An  English  author;  born  at  Cornwall; 
wrote  Dead  Man'a  Rork,  Troy  Town,  The  Splendid 
Spur,  The  Delectable  Duchy,  Wandering  Heath.  la. 
The  Ship  of  Stara,  Old  Firea  and  Provable  Ghoata, 
Adventures  of  Harry  Revel,  and  Adventures  in  Criti- 
ciam.  He  was  selected  to  finish  Stevenson's  unfinished 
novel,  St.  Ive* ;  wrote  much  under  the  psendonjn 
of  "Q." 

QTnNAVLT,  FBXUm  (1685-1688).  A  French 
librettist  and  dramatist;  l-ta  rivals*  and  L'amant  indi*- 
erel,  his  first  comedies,  are  among  his  best.  PayeM, 
his  first  lyric  drama,  was  ftrilowed  by  librettos  almoat 
entirely,  of  which  his  masterpieces  are  Amodis,  Bobuid, 
and  Armtde. 

QUIHET,  EDOAB  (1803-1875).  French  man  of  let- 
ters; attracted  by  his  early  translations,  the  French 
Institute  sent  him  to  Qreece,  where  he  wrote  La  Orica 
moderne;  the  poems  Ahaav4rua,  JVapoteon,  and  La  genie 
dea  religiona  gained  a  lectureship  at  Lyons  and  later 
at  the  College  de  France,  from  which  he  was  dismissed 
for  his  attacks  on  the  Jesuits;  later  famous  works  ars 
La  eriation.  La  revolution,  and  La  riptibtiiitia,  all 
relating  to  *be  conditions  in  France. 

QTTINTANA,  MAMTTEL  JOSE.  Spanish  sUtesman 
and  writer;  author  of  patriotic  Odea  and  Vidua  da 
EapaHaUa  cHebrea. 

BABELAIS  {rah  he  lay'),  FBAN00I8  (1490-1558). 
A  great  French  humorist;  born  at  Chinon;  studied 
medicine  and  for  a  time  practised  it,  particularly  at 
Lyons.  Here  he  commenced  the  series  of  writings  that 
have  immortalized  his  name,  his  tfarirontwa  and  Pan- 
lagruel  forming  a  succession  of  satires  in  a  vein  at 
riotous  mirth  mingled  with  Iteen  political  Inright  and 
pedantic  wisdom. 

BACINE,  JEAN  (1639-1699).  A  French  poet  and 
dramatist;  born  at  La  Ferte-Uilon;  educated  at  Bean- 
vais  and  Port  Royal.  While  at  Paris  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  La  Pontaiue.  Moliere,  and  Boileau.  In 
1G64  he  was  granted  a  pension  from  the  Court  for  hia 
Ode»  to  the  king.  He  wrote  only  one  comedy,  Laa 
Ptaideura  (1668).  which  did  not  prove  a  success.  Hia 
other  productions  include  La  Thebaide  (1664).  hia 
earliest  play,  Alrxandei  the  Great  (16G5).  VtfAHdate 
(1(>73),  Bntanniftia  (1669),  Berenice  (1670).  Bajaaet 
(1672),  L'  Andromaqva  (1667),  Iphigenia  (1675), 
Phidre  (1677),  the  last  three  being  moat  popvlar.  In 
1689  he  wrote  Bather  for  tha  firil  at  St.  Cyr  <M- 
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In  1681  Athali*  sppe&red.  For  many  yeara 
ha  VftB  royal  hiBtoriogTspli«r,  holdinc  th«  office  joinUy 
wltk  Boiiesa.  In  hie  Uter  jrearm  he  produced  four 
0«iU«M«  tpiritwU  and  Ml  Si>t«fr«  wrtgit  d*  Port 
Jteyel-    [See  Ft.  Lit.j. 

BASOUFFB,  AHKE  <1764-18za).  EngliBh  Dovel- 
Ist:  author  of  J.  Sidiian  Romance,  The  Italian,  M}/t- 
UinM  of  Vdolpho,  /ourrMV  through  Holland  and  Qtr- 
Wtmmf.   

bJjaxaH,  SZK  WAI.TEB  (about  1605-1666).  {See 
VBder  Oorenuneat,  »Uo  Eng.  Lit.]. 

BAIfH,  JUUAH  (1853  1903).  An  American  «a- 
tbor  and  journalUt ;  South  African  eorrewondent  for 
the  London  Daitj/  MaU  (1899);  wrote  DAUehman  or 
Qtrman,  On  Cajvada'g  Frontier,  Chicago  and  the 
World'M  Fair,  Our  Great  Wett,  FeopU  We  Pom,  Dixio, 
Alono  in  China,  A  Prince  in  QeoTna,  Tovard  Pretoria, 
An  American  with  Lord  Jioft«rt«,  Won't  Briffkttr  Side, 
and  Xhe  liiUionmreaa. 

BAHEE,  LOUISE  DE  lA,  or  "OUIDA"  (1B40- 
1908).  An  English  noveliit;  bom  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munda.  Her  pseudonym  is  her  own  childish  attempt 
to  pronounce  her  name — Louiea;  wrote  Held  in 
Bondage,  Strathmore,  Chandot,  Idalia,  Under  Two 
Flage,  Trieotrin,  Pwk,  A  X>og  of  Flanderi,  Paeearet, 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoee,  Ariadne,  Friendehip,  MothM, 
The  TUlage  Commune,  In  ifaremma,  Bimbi,  Wanda, 
Othmar,  GuHderoy,  Sgrlin,  Rufino.  The  Silver  Chriet, 
Two  Offtndert,  te  Selve,  Two  Matearenee,  Toxin,  La 
Strega,  Street  Duet,  Views  and  Opinione,  and  Critieti 
Studite.  Recently  she  made  her  home  in  Florence, 
where,  through  ber  prodigal  extravagance,  ahe  Buf- 
fered from  poverty;  granted  a  pension  by  the  British 
government  (1907}. 

SAMSAT,  ALLAN  (1686-1758).  A  Scotch  poet;  bom 
at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire.  A  collection  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  1721;  Fabke  and  Talet  (1722),  The  Tea- 
table  MieeeUanu  (1724),  The  Evergreen  (1724),  and 
The  Gentle  Shepherd  (1725),  which  eatabliahed  hit 
fame.  He  also  wrote  many  aongs,  Th»  Yellow-kair'd 
Laddie  beiug  most  popular.  A  complete  edition  of  hia 
works  appeared  in  1731. 

BAHDAUh  JAMES  BTDBB  (1839-1908).  An 
American  song  writer  and  Jonrnaliat;  bora  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  Me  Is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
songs  in  behslf  of  the  Confederate  cause,  inelndlng 
Marj/land,  My  Maryland  (his  moat  popular  work);  Th* 
Sole  Sentry,  There'e  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet,  and 
The  Battle  Cry  of  the  South, 

RAKEB,  FKANZ  LEOPOLD  VOK  (1795-1886).  A 
German  historian;  born  at  Wiehe,  near  Nuremberg; 
from  1825,  professor  of  history  at  Berlin.  He  was 
sent  by  the  government  to  examine  the  archives  at 
Vienna,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence.  His  thorough 
researches  made  him  the  father  of  a  school  of  historio- 
graphy. A  Hietory  of  the  Roman  and  Teutonic  No- 
Hone  was  his  first  work,  covering  the  period  1494- 
1535.  This  was  followed  by  a  Bittory  of  Southern 
Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
The  Servian  Rrvoltttion,  and  the  Coneptrary  AaainK 
"Venice  in  1688.  Than  come  his  bert  known  work,  the 
Hieiory  of  the  Popee. 

BAWIJH80N,  GBOBaB  (1812-1902).  An  Eng- 
lish orientalist  and  hittorian;  brother  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawtinson.  His  principal  works  ure  Bietorit  I£v\- 
denere  for  the  Truth  of  Chrietian  Reeorde,  Ttie 
Contraete  of  Chrittianity  with  Ueatheniem  and  Juda- 
ism, and  Ifanual  of  Ancient  Hietory.  His  great  worit 
is  Seven  Great  Monarchiee  of  the  Eaetern  World. 
These  are:  I.  Chaldaea;  II.  Assyria;  III.  Uedia; 
IV.  Babylonia:  V.  Persia;  VI.  Parthia;  VIX.  The 
Sassanian  or  New  Persian  Empire.  Hia  Hietorg  e/ 
Phoenicia  appeared  in  1890. 

BATMONB,  HENRY  JABVI8  (1820-1869).  An 
American  jouraaliEt;  bom  in  Lima,  N.  ¥. ;  founded 
the  New  York  Timce  (September  18,  1851);  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  York  (1854);  drafted  the  famoua 
AddreuM  to  the  People  (1856);  in  1864  was  chosen  as 
representative  from  New  York  to  the  thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress: wrote  A  Life  of  Daniel  Webeter,  PoUOeid  Lea- 
eona  of  the  Revolution,  and  The  Life  and  Publie  Ser- 
riree  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

BEAD,  OPIE  PERCIVAL  (1852-  ).  An  Amer- 
icsn  journalist;  born  in  Nashvillp,  Tenn.  His  studies 
of  Arkansas  life  have  been  widely  read;  wrote  A  Ken- 
tucky Colonel,  Bmmelt  Bonlore,  A  Tenneteee  Judge, 
My  Young  Uaeter,  Bolanyo,  The  Wivee  of  the  Prophet, 
and  In  the  Alamo. 

BEAD,  TBOMAB  BUOHAHAN  (1822  1872),  An 
American  poet  and  artist;  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa. 
HIa  PosiM*  appeared  In  1847,  Laya  and  BMada  (1848), 


The  Nev  Paetoral  (1854),  The  Bouae  by  the  Sea 
(1656),  female  Poete  of  America  (1848).  The  moat 
popular  of  his  prodnetions  ore  Sheridan'*  Ride  and 
Drifting. 

BEADE,  0HABLB8  (1614-1884).  An  English  nov- 
elist. The  books  by  which  he  first  become  known  were 
his  Peg  Wofington  and  CArittw  Joht%atone.  The 
Cloiater  and  the  Hearth  is  his  masterpiece.  Among 
bis  others  are  Bard  Caeh,  It  Je  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,  Grifith  Gaunt,  Put  Yourself  in  Hie  Place,  A 
Terribla  Temptation,  A  IFoman  Hater,  and  Oood 
Btorita  oj  Man  and  Other  Antmols. 

BEADB,  JOHN  (1837-  ).  Canadian  writer; 
born  In  Ireland.  Author  of  Aftori^nal  American 
Poetry,  The  Prophecy  and  Othar  Poema,  MaUng  of 
Canada. 

BEOHIBB,  XATHVBnr  (1678-1618).  French 
■atirical  poet.  One  of  the  beat  editions  is  by  VioUet- 
le-Duc. 

BEHAN  (reh-nonO,  JOSEPH  EBHEST  (1823- 
1892).  A  French  writer;  born  in  Tr^gnier.  In  1862 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew,  Clialdee,  and 
8;rriao  in  the  Colfftge  de  France,  but  Ibe  ikt^icol 
views  manifested  in  his  Life  of  Jeaua  raised  an  oat 
cry  against  him.,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  chair, 
to  be  restored  again,  however,  In  1871.  TUa  work 
woa  the  first  part  of  a  compreheniiTe  Hietory  of  the 
Oriffina  of  Chriatianity,  written  from  the  Mandpolnt  of 
one  who  diibelievefl  la  the  anpemotaral  claims  of 
Christian!^.  Renon'a  Uteet  imporUnt  work  was  the 
Btatory  of  tka  People  of  larael  TiU  the  Time  of  King 
(1878  j  *  member  of  the  French  Academy 

KEPPUBB,  AONEB  (1858-  ).  An  American 
essayist;  bom  in  Philadelphia;  published  Boata  and 
Men,  Pointa  of  View.  Baaaya  in  Miniature,  Book  of 
Famoua  Veree,  Eeeaya  in  Idtanaaa,  In  tha  Doty  Houra, 
Taria,  Philadelphia,  and  Tha  Fireaide  S^inx. 

BBUTBB,  FBITZ  (1810-1874).  One  of  the  most 
realistic  of  Oo-man  writera.  Hli  best  known  prodne* 
tions,  I7t  mine  FeHungatid,  Ut  mine  Stromtid,  and  Vt 
da  Framoeentid  are  included  in  Otie  Kamatten. 

BBOJ>ES,  JAHEB  FORD  (1848-  ).  American 
historian,  whose  Biatory  of  the  Xlnited  Statea  from 
the  Compromiae  of  1850  la  considered  the  Iwst  work 
on  the  period  covered. 

BHTS,  EBHEST  (1859-  ).  English  anthor, 
editor  of  the  Camelot  series,  Dekker's  Ptaya;  author  of 
The  Great  Cockney  Tragedy,  A  London  Roaa  and  Other 
Rhyme:  JOHN  BBTS  (1840-  )  is  a  profound 
Celtic  scholar  and  anthor.  Celtie  Britain,  Cettte  Polk- 
lore,  and  Tha  Welah  PeopU  are  among  hla  writings. 

BICE,  JAKES  (1848-1882).  An  English  novelist; 
born  at  Northampton ;  collaborated  with  Walter  Besant 
on  Ready-Money  Mortiboy,  The  Golden  Butterfly,  The 
Monka  of  Thelema,  and  The  Seamy  Side,  Rice  wrote 
Hietory  of  the  Britieh  Turf. 

BIOHABDSOK,  SAMUEL  (1689-1761).  An  Bng- 
liah  novelist;  born  in  Derbyshire:  the  son  of  a  joiner; 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  London;  set  up  In  the 
buoinesB  for  himself,  and  from  his  success  in  It  became 
master  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1764  and  king's 
printer  in  1760;  was  60  before  he  come  out  aa  a 
novelist;  pnbliBhed  Ua  Pamela  In  1740,  his  master- 
piece;  Claritea  Barlowe,  written  in  the  form  of  lettera, 
In  1748,  and  Sir  CharUa  Orartdiaon  in  1758. 

BIOHTEB,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDBICH  (1763-1825). 
Usually  called  Jean  Paul  simply;  Uie  best  known  of 
German  humorists;  born  st  Wunsiedel,  in  Upper  Fran- 
conia;  the  son  of  a  poor  German  pastor:  had  a  scanty 
education,  but  his  fine  faculties  ana  unwearied  diligence 
supplied  every  defect.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
the  chief  are  the  novels  Heeperua,  Quintu*  Fisdain,  and 
Sehoolmaater  Wua;  idyls,  and  Levana,  a  work  on 
pedagogy.    His  works  are  published  in  84  volumes. 

BIDPATB;  JOHN  OliABK  (1840.1900).  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  historian;  bora  In  Putnam  Countv, 
Ind.  In  1874-1875  he  published  a  Hietory  of  t^e 
Vntled  Statee,  which  he  supplemented  with  another  in 
1677.  In  1876  he  issued  a  School  Hietory.  His  Bia- 
tory of  the  United  Statee  in  eight  volumes  was  com- 
pleted shortly  before  his  death. 

BILET,  JAMES  WHITCOUB  (1853-  }.  An 
American  poet;  bora  in  Greenfield,  Ind.  His  poems 
are  characterized  by  both  humor  and  pathos  and  by 
tlieir  sympathy  with  the  simplest  phuRt>a  of  life.  Thooe 
of  the  Hoosier  type  are  especially  popular.  Among  his 
works  are  The  Bote  (Hrl  and  Other  Sketchc*.  Green 
Field*  and  Running  Brooke.  The  Ruhaij/at  of  Doc. 
Lifera,  Bama  Folka,  Afterwhilea,  OUMfaahioned  Moaea, 
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Ptpea  o'  Pan,  Rhymei  of  ChUdhood,  Th«  Flifinff  laland* 
of  tk*  Ififfht,  Neighbtnjv  Pom*,  Here  at  Horns,  Ar- 
mazindy.  and  A  Ghild  WorH. 

BIPIi£T,  aBOBOE  (1802-1880).  An  American 
scholar ;  born  at  OrMofield,  UasB. ;  publiahad  iHf- 
eouTsea  on  the  Philotophy  of  RrHgion  (1889),  and  Let- 
ter* an  the  Latttt  Fotim  of  /njidelity.  In  1840  be  be- 
came literaiT  editor  of  the  Hew  York  Tribune  and 
literary  adriser  for  the  publisblnft  houHe  of  Harper  A 
Brothera,  fillinfr  these  poeilions  until  hia  death.  In 
1853  he  published  Sand  Book  of  LiUrature  and  Fine 
irtt.  In  1853  he  and  Charles  A.  Dana  undertook  the 
editing  of  Appleton's  American  Cydopedte  (1853,  «t 
teq.;  aecond  edition  1874,  et  teq.). 

B0BEBT8,  ORABIiEB  aEOBOE  DOUGLAS  (1860- 
).  A  CanafUaa  poet;  bom  at  Douglaa,  near 
Frederieton,  New  Bmnewick;  profosaor  of  Encliab 
and  French  Uteratare  at  King'a  College,  Windsor,  Nora 
Scotia  (1885-1887),  and  of  eeonomlcs  and  international 
law  (1887-1895);  associate  editor  of  tlie  Ithutrattd 
Atneriean  at  New  York  (1897);  wrote  Orion  and 
Other  Potmt,  In  Divtrt  Tone;  Ave:  An  Ode  for  the 
Shelley  Centenniat,  Song*  of  the  Common  Day,  The 
Book  of  the  Native,  and  yew  York  Noetvrne:  His 
prose  includes  The  Canadians  of  Old,  AppUton'e  Ca- 
nadian Ouide,  The  Raid  from  Beauaifour,  Reube 
Dare  s  Shad  Boat,  Around  the  Camp  Fire,  Earth's 
Eniomat,  A  History  of  Canada,  The  Forge  in  the  For- 
.est,  A  Sister  to  Evangeline,  By  the  Marshes  of  Minas, 
The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood,  The  Kindred  of  the 
Wiid,  Barbara  Ladd,  Mam'setle,  The  Watchers  of  the 
Trait,  and  Tka  HauiUere  of  the  Silences. 

BOB,  EDWABD  PAT80H  (1838-1888).  An  Amer- 
ican elemman  and  noveUat;  bom  at  Hoodna,  N.  Y. 
Hia  efiierworks  are  Nature'e  Serial  Slorn,  An  OrifintU 
BeUe.  Driven  Baei  to  Eden.  The  Earth  Trembled,  The 
Home  Acre,  and  Taiten  Alive. 

BOOEBB,  SAMUEL  (1763<1855}.  An  English  poet; 
bred  to  banking,  and  ali  his  life  a  Itanlcer;  took  to 
literature  and  produced  a  nieeestion  of  poems,  The 
PUaturte  of  Memory,  Bman  Life,  and  Italy. 

ROOSEVELT,  THBODOBB.  (See  p.  296).  The 
author  of  The  Naval  War  of  ISIS,  Life  of  Tftomo* 
Hurt  Benfon,  Life  of  Qouvemeur  Morris,  Baneh  Life 
and  Bunting  Trail,  Bietory  of  New  York  City,  The 
Winning  of  the  Weet,  Essays  on  Prartiral  Polities, 
The  Wilderness  Bunter,  American  PoHtieal  Ideals. 
The  Rough  Riders,  Life  of  Oliver  CromweO,  The  Stren- 
uous Life,  and  The  Deer. 

BOSOOB,  WCULIAH  (1753-1831).  An  English  his- 
torian ;  bom  near  Liverpool ;  studied  law  and  began  to 
practice  (1774)  ;  wrote  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  llediei, 
Called  the  Magnifieent,  Life  and  Pontifieate  of  Leo 
X.,  and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  botany. 

BOBSETTI,  0HBI8TINA  OEOBOIHA  (1830  1894). 
An  English  poet;  born  at  London;  a  sieter  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Roseetti.  Their  father,  aABBXELE  BOSSETTX 
(1783-1854)  was  from  1814  to  1821  director  of  the 
Muieum  at  Naples,  but  was  exiled  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  In  1824  he  settled  in  England,  and 
in  1881  was  made  professor  of  Italian  literature  in 
Kinc'a  College,  London.  Having  become  blind  he  re- 
signed the  professorship  in  1845.  He  wrote  several 
poems  in  Italian,  but  is  specially  notable  as  a  com- 
mentator upon  Dante.  The  daughter  wrote  several  vol- 
nmes  in  verse  and  prose.  Among  her  poems  are  Ooblin 
Market,  The  Prince's  Progress,  Smg-Song.  dnntie 
Domini,  a  prayer  and  a  text  for  each  day  of  the  year; 
A  Pageant,  Letter  and  Spirit,  Time  Fliee,  and  The 
Fare  of  the  Deep. 

BOSSETTI,  DANTE  GABBIEL  (1828-1882).  An 
English  poet  and  painter;  the  head  of  the  Pre-Baphael- 
ite  Brotherhood;  born  in  London.  He  wrote  The 
Blessed  Damozel,  a  poem  of  great  simplicity  and  spirit- 
ual beauty;  Hy  Sister's  Sleep,  The  Bouse  of  Life,  of 
101  sonnets:  a  prose  work,  Hand  and  Soul,  and  two 
remarkable  ballads.  Sister  Helen  and  The  King's  Trag- 
edy. Robert  Buchanan,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Thomas  Usitland,  attacked  the  morality  of  Rossetti's 
poems  in  the  famous  article  "The  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry,"  which  Rossetti  answered  in  his  "The  Stealthy 
Scliooi  of  Criticism." 

B08TAND,  EDMOND  (1868-  ).  A  French  poet. 
His  first  play.  The  Romanticists,  was  an  inKtantaneous 
success  and  was  followed  by  Prinrexs  Lointaine,  The 
Samaritan.  Cyrano  de  Bfrgrrar,  and  L'Aiglon.  Ros- 
tand's vcrjiificutinn  is  of  reinnrkalile  beiiuty.  In  1901 
he  wiiR  ('lertfd  o»e  of  the  40  ''imninrlBls"  of  the  French 
Academy.  In  ISIU  his  satire  drama,  Chanleeler,  was 
produced. 


BOTOB,  J08ZAR  (1SS5-  ).  Bom  In  Grass  Val- 
ley, Cal.;  one  of  the  foremost  entonents  of  neo-Hegel- 
ianism  in  America;  published  A  Primer  of  Logtral 
Analytie,  The  Retigioue  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  The  Con- 
ception of  Immortality. 

BOWSOM,  aUSAMNA  HAS  WELL  (1762-1824). 
Anglo-American  novelist,  dramatist  and  actress.  Of 
her  plays,  the  two  farcea  Americana  in  England  and 
The  Volunteers  were  the  most  popular;  of  her  novels, 
Charlotit  Temple. 

BUOKEBT,  FRIED KI OH  (1788-1966).  A  German 
poet ;  bora  in  Bavaria.  His  most  i>opalar  books  are  tlie 
collection  of  lyrics  entitled  Sprint/time  of  Lave  and  the 
reflective  poems  The  Wisdom  of  the  Brahman. 

EUNEBEBO,  JOHAH  LUDWIQ  (1804-1877).  Fa- 
mons  Swedish  poet  of  Finland,  bom  at  Jacobitadt. 
[8ee  Scan.  Lit.] 

BUSXZir,  JOHN  (1819-1900).  An  Enfiish  author: 
born  in  London.  He  was  Slade  profesaor  of  line  arta 
at  Oxford.  In  Ifodern  Paintere  he  advocated  a  com- 
plete revolntion  in  the  received  conventions  of  art  and 
art  criticism.  Buskin  was  the  first  art  critic  to  place 
criticism  upon  a  scientific  basis.  In  1851  he  appeared 
as  a  defender  of  pre-KaphaelitiEm.    Aboat  1860  he  be- 

?:an  to  write  as  a  political  economist  and  social  re- 
ormer;  his  chief  works  in  this  sphere  being  I7nto 
This  Last,  Bunera  Pulverie,  and  Fors  (^avigera,  a 
periodical  series  of  letters  to  the  working  men  and 
laborers  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  connection  he 
founded,  in  1876,  the  Gnild  of  St.  Oeorge;  founded  a 
linen  industry  at  Keswick,  and  revived,  in  Langdale. 
hand  loom  weaving.  Among  hia  other  works  ara 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  Sesame  and  LUies.  Ethics  of  the 
Dvet,  Queen  of  the  Air,  and  Stones  of  Venire. 

BU88ELL,  WILLIAM  OLABK  (1844-  ).  An 
English  author;  bom  in  New  York  Citf.    His  father. 


 ;Y  BUSSBLL  (1813-1900),  waa  the  eomwMer  of 

the  songs  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer;  To  tha  West,  Taere'e  a 

Good  Time  Ooiaing,  Boye;  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave, 
and  O  Woodman,  Spars  That  Tree.  He  was  edueated 
at  Winchester,  England,  and  in  Prance.  He  tlien  en- 
tered the  British  merchant  service,  made  voyages  to 
Australia  and  to  China,  and  after  eight  years  of  sailor 
lite  abandoned  it  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
His  ambition  has  been  to  raise  the  nautical  novel  to  a 
high  standard,  and  his  books  are  written  out  of  bis 
own  experience.  His  books  include  The  Wreck  of 
the  Orosvenor,  A  SaUor's  Sweetheart,  An  Ocean  Free 
Lance,  Jack's  Courtship,  The  Dutch  Ship,  A  Frozen 
Pirate,  Marooned,  On  the  Fok'sle  Bead,  An  Ocean 
Tragedy,  My  Shipmate  Louise,  lAfe  of  Nelson,  H^wta, 
and  The  Good  Ship  Mohock. 

BYAK,  A8BAH  JOSEPH,  or  "FATHER  BYAN" 
(1889-1886).  An  American  poet;  bom  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  For  several  years  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  H(d>ile,  Ala.,  and  in  1880  he  went  north  to 
lecture  and  to  pubtiah  his  Poeme,  Patrtotie,  ReUgioua, 
MisceUaneoue.  The  longest  of  these  is  a  narrative 
poem  entitled  TAeir  Story  Runneth  Thu*. 

BTDBEBO,  TISTOB  (1829-1895).  Swedi^  poet 
and  historical  novelist.  His  works  indude  Frybytaren 
pa  Oeeterefin,  Den  siete  otAenoren. 

SACHS,  HAKS  (1494-1576).  A  Oennan  mcister- 
singer;  bom  at  Nuremberg.  He  was  active  in  literatnra 
for  51  years  (1514-1567),  during  which  time  he  pro- 
duced in  all  over  6,300  pieces,  consisting  of  master- 
songs,  dramas,  stories,  fables,  histories,  and  hymns. 
His  works  have  been  published  in  23  volumes. 

SA  DE  HXBANDA,  FKANOISOO  DS  (about  1495- 
1558).  Portuguese  poet,  who  wrote  also  in  Spanish. 
"First  of  the  'Fetrarchiits*  in  8^^n  and  PortngoL" 

SAINTE-BEUVE,  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN  (1804- 
1869).  A  French  writer  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  critics;  bom  in  Boulogne,  France.  In  1845 
admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.    He  wrote 

three  volumes  of  poetry.  His  53  volumes,  marked  by 
precision,  subtlety,  delicacy,  tact,  and  knowledge,  cause 

him  to  stand  alone  in  the  field  of  eriticinn. 

8AINT-PIEBBE,  JACQUES  HEMBI  BEBNABDIH 
DE  (1787-1814).  A  French  novelist;  an  engineer  by 
profession;  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau  both  sentimen- 
tallv  and  speculatively;  hia  chief  work,  Psul  and  Ffr- 

ffivia. 

SALTUS,  EDQAB  EVEBTSON  (16S8-  ).  An 
American  novelist  and  Journalist;  bom  in  New  York 
City.  His  works  include  Bolia^,  The  Philosophy  of 
Disenchantment.  The  Anatomy  of  Negation,  Edm,  A 
Transaction  in  Bearls.  The  Pace  That  Kille.  Imperiid 
Purple.  Madame  SappMra,  Enthralled,  and  When 
Dreama  Come  Tma. 
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aiJnk,aBOB(IB,  or  BfABMra  AKHAHXINS  LU- 
CIUS AUBOBB  DVPXH  SUDBVAHT  (1804-1876). 
On*  of  tha  gnstnt  of  French  novelitti;  born  in  Paria. 
In  1833  the  nuuried  Baron  Dudevant,  but  in  1831 
wp&mtcd  from  him.  In  conjunction  with  Julen  8an- 
deno,  a  young  Uwyer,  dut  wroto  How  «»d  Wkitr, 
which  was  published  fn  1931,  with  the  peeadoBym 
Jules  Sand.  The  reception  it  not  with  sflRirdcd  her  on 
opportunity  of  publiEhing  a  novel  iolrly  by  herseU — ■ 
Indiana,  under  the  name  of  George  Sand,  which  ^he 
ever  after  retained.  In  1854  she  publiihed  Story  of 
Mg  Life,  a  psychological  antobioKraphy.  Her  published 
worka  consist  of  upward  of  80  separate  novels,  a  largre 
number  of  play  a,  and  numerous  article!  in  literary 
jonmali. 

8ABDW,  VlOTOBIBK(1881-l»08>.  A  French 
dramatist;  bom  in  Faria.  He  befan  play  writing  in 
early  life,  though  intended  originally  for  the  medical 
profeasioo.  Among  hia  playi  are  Cleapatra,  Thermidor, 
Qimtonda,  Madame  SawOint,  end  Fedora.  Ho  en- 
tered the  Academy  in  1878. 

8AZE,  JOHN  OODFBBT  (1816-1887).  An  Amer- 
ican humorous  poet ;  born  in  HiKhrate,  Vt.  Hia  most 
popular  rerHea  include  Rhyme  of  the  RaU,  The  Proud 
Mum  iicBride,  Progreti,  The  Monty  King,  FabUe  and 
Legend*  of  Many  Counlriee,  and  Leieure-ttag  Rhymes. 

RATOB,  ABCHIBALD  HEKBT  (1846-  ).  An 
English  orientalist.  His  works  ara  widely  known. 
Ha  wrote  An  AMVHon  OraMmsr  for  Comparmve  Pur- 
potet,  Tkg  Prineiplea  of  Comparanve  PMMogy,  etc 

SOHBFFEL,  JOSBPK  VIKTOB  VOH  (1826-1888). 
A  German  poet.  Hia  first  and  beet  work  ia  Dtr 
Trompeter  eon  SSekinffen,  a  charming  tale  in  Terae  of 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 

SOHTLLEB.  JOSAHIT  0HBI8T0PH  FKIEDBICH 
VOK  (1750-18OS).  A  German  poet;  born  in  Har- 
bach,  wUrtemberg ;  in  his  twenty-second  year  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  The  Bobbere,  which  at  once  raised  him 
to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  dramatists  of  his  coun- 
try. In  1780  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  besides  lecturing  to 
crowded  audiences  he  published  hia  History  of  the 
rAirty  Fears'  War  and  engased  in  various  literary 
enterjtrisea  which  had  great  influence  on  the  literature 
of  Germany;  settled  at  Weimar,  in  order  to  be  near 
a  theater  and  with  Goethe.  At  interrala  he  pnblishcd 
WaUen»tein,  Mary  Stuart,  Uakt  of  Orhaita,  and  WilHam 
Tea.     [See  Oer.  Lit.]. 

SOHBEIKEB,  OLIVE  (1862-  ).  An  l^nglish 
noTelist;  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Cape 
Town;  achieved  a  great  success  by  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm  in  1888,  which  was  followed  in  1891  by 
Dreamt;  also,  later.  Dream  Life  and  Real  Life,  and 
Trooper  Peter  Balket, 

80HUTLEB,  ETTOBMB  (1840-1890).  An  American 
author  and  diplomat;  born  at  Ithaca,  K.  Y.  His  booha 
Include  Turkutan,  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian 
Turkittan-Kkokand,  Bokhara,  and  Euldfa;  Peter  the 
Oreat  as  Ittder  and  Reformer,  and  American  Diplomacy 
and  the  Furtherance  of  Commerce. 

SOOLLABD,  OLIKTOH  (1860-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can poet;  born  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  baa  published 
several  volumes  of  poems.  Pictures  tn  Song,  With  Reed 
and  Lyre,  Old  and  New  World  Lyrics.  Oiooio  and  Giuha, 
Songs  of  Sunrise  Lands,  The  BiUs  of  Song,  Skenan- 
doa,  and  A  Boy's  Book  of  Rhi/me,  besides  the  proaa 
works  Under  Summer  Skies  and  On  Sunny  Shores, 

SOOTT,  DUHOAH  OAHPBELL  (1862-  ).  A 
Canadian  poet;  bom  at  Ottawa;  entered  the  civil 
service  and  rose  to  chief  clerk  and  accountant  (1898) ; 
wrote  The  Magic  Bouat,  Lahor  and  the  Anjwl,  and  The 
yUlage  of  Tiger,  a  collection  of  10  short  stories  of 
Canadian  country  life. 

SOOTT.  HTTOH  STOWELt^  or  "HEKBT  8ET0H 
Mr.BBIMAK"  (1862-1908).  An  Knglifh  author;  bom 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  wrote  Phantom  Future,  Sus- 
pense, Prisonrrt  and  Captives,  Slare  of  the  Lamp, 
With  Edged  Tools.  Grey  Lady,  The  Sowers,  In  Kedar's 
Tents,  Flotoam,  Soden'j  Comer,  Iris  of  Vnrest,  Velvet 
Olove,  and  The  VuUurts. 

SOOTT,  SIB  WALTEB  (1771-1832).  A  British 
author;  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  literary  career  in  1796,  when  he 
published  his  translations  of  Burger's  Lenore  and  WHd 
Huntsman,  to  the  year  of  his  decease,  he  was  con- 
stantly writing.  His  romnnces  are  universnlly  known. 
His  patrimonial  estate  was  considerable;  and  in  1799 
he  obtained  the  preferment  of  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire, 
with  about  £800  (»l,fiOO).  In  1811  he  built  a  man- 
tf«n  on  the  Tweed,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


Abbotsford.  In  1826  the  great  publishing  house  of  Oon- 
stnble  A  Co.  failed  and  with  it  the  Ballantyne  firm  in 
which  Scott  WBB  a  partner.  He  rrgardi'd  the  Ballan- 
tyne debt  as  personal  and,  resolving  to  "owe  no  man 
a  penny,"  he  began  at  the  ago  of  S6  the  task  of  pay- 
ing the  creditors  |BI)0,000.  In  two  years  his  work 
had  gained  for  them  nearly  $200,000 ;  but  the  severity 
of  his  labors  permanently  broke  down  his  health,  and 
he  died  before  his  aim  was  ntallsed.  But  In  18*7,  by 
sale  of  eopyrifhts,  hia  debts  were  all  liquidated.  Scott 
waa  the  originator  of  the  historical  novel  and  has 
added  greatly  to  our  appreciation  of  bi&tory  by  such 
novels  as  Jvanhoe,  Legend  of  Montrose,  Kenilworth: 
and  The  Taiisman,  Guy  Mannering,  Waveriey,  Rob 
Roy,  and  Heart  of  Midlothian  are  also  among  his  best 
novels..  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Marmion,  and  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Miratrel  constitute  his  be^t  poetry. 

SOUDDEB,  HOBAOE  ELISHA  (1838-1002).  An 
American  author;  born  at  Boston,  Mass.  Ho  con- 
tributed to  Justin  Winsor's  Jfemoriol  History  of  Boston 
and  was  joint  author  with  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor  of  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor;  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Daeid  Coit  Seudder,  Boston  Town,  Noah 
Websttr,  is  the  "Ameriran  Hen  of  Letters  fieriea"; 
besides  a  number  of  books  for  chiUrMt. 

8EELEY.  SIB  JOHN  BOBEBT  (1834-1895).  Eng- 
lish essayiat  and  historian.  Author  of  Ecce  Bomo, 
Expansion  of  England,  Growth  of  British  Policy. 

SHAFTESBUBT,  AHTHONT  A8HLET  OOOPEB, 
THIBD  EABL  OF  (1671-1713).  An  English  free- 
thinker, philanthropist,  and  author.  A  complete  «ol- 
lectioa  01  hia  worka  waa  published  in  1716  under  the 
title  CharaettHttia  of  Men,  Mannsrs,  Opinions,  and 
lime*. 

SRAXB8FBABB,  WILLIAM  (1564-1616).  An 
English  dramatist  and  poet;  born  in  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire,  England.  His  birthplace,  as  pointed  out 
by  traditions,  is  the  house  in  Henley  street,  Stratford, 
which  belonged  to  his  father.  In  his  nineteenth  year 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  daughter  of  a  ^oman  at 
the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Sbottery,  and  eight  years 
older  than  himself.  He  went  to  London  about  1586, 
and  lived  there  many  years,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  Stratford.  He  gained  an  honorable  position  as 
actor,  play  writer,  and  shareholder  in  the  theater  of 
Blacktriars,  and  afterward  in  that  of  the  Globe;  en- 

Joyed  the  favor  and  patronage  of  ()ueen  Elizabeth, 
ames  I.,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  the  warm 
friendship  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  atsociates,  not  only  for  his  pre- 
eminence as  a  poet,  but  for  bis  honesty,  geniality,  and 
worth  as  a  man.  Of  his  end  we  have  no  other  account 
than  the  short  statement  in  the  diarj-  of  the  Bev.  John 
Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford,  that  "Shakespeare,  Drayton, 
and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems 
drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever  then 
contracted."  The  first  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  was  the  folio  of  1623.  His  poema  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  the  Rape  of  Lwreee  were  published  In 
1503  and  1594,  and  were  the  only  works  which  ap- 
peared with  hia  same  in  hia  lifetime.  Of  the  86 
playa  (exclusive  of  Pericles),  the  dates  of  pnblication 
of  only  a  few  are  known.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
F«rona  and  Love's  Labor's  Lost  were  among  the  ear- 
liest; and  The  Tempest,  Troiius  and  Oresrida,  Henry 
VIII.,  CoHolantM,  Julius  Castar,  and  Antony  and  Cleo- 

Eatra  among  the  latest.  The  Midsummer  Night's 
ream.  Uerehant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard 
II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  JV.,  and  King  John  were  all 
produced  before  1598.  A  copy  of  Hamlet  is  extant, 
bearing  the  date  1603.  Twelfth  Night  waa  produced 
in  1601;  K^iny  Lear  was  printed  in  1607;  The  Tempest 
was  written  in  1611.  The  fecoud  folio  edition  of  the 
collected  plays  appeared  in  1632,  and  two  others  sub- 
sequently.   (See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

SHAW,  AUBEBT  (1857-  ).  An  American  econ- 
omist and  editor;  born  at  Shandon,  Ohio;  wrote  Icaria: 
A  Chapter  in  the  Bietory  of  Communism ;  editor  of 
the  American  Rex)iew  of  Reviews;  wrote  also  Municipal 
Government  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  Municipal  Govern- 
rnent  in  Continental  Europe. 

SHAW,  OEOBOE  BBBNABD  (1B56-  ).  A  Brit- 
ish critic,  essayist,  and  dramatist ;  bom  in  Dublin ; 
began  his  literary  career  in  London  as  a  flne  art 
critic;  wrote  four  novels.  The  Irrational  Knot,  Love 
Amonff  the  Artists,  Caahel  Duron's  Profeeeion.  and 
An  Unsocial  Socialist.  His  plays  have  aroused  much 
discussion.  They  are  included  in  Plai/g  Pleasant  and 
Vnptraeant,  Thre^  Plai/s  for  the  Puritane.  and  The 
Admirable  BashriUe.  Other  works  are  Fabian  Eenaya, 
The  QuinUasene*  of  Ibsenisv*,  and  The  Perfect  Wag- 
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SHAW,  HSHBT  VHEBLEB,  or  "JOSH  BZXr 
LINOS"  (iei8-18H5).  An  AmericsD  bamarat;  born 
It  Laoetborough,  Uass.  His  sketches,  written  in  his 
original  method  of  filing,  were  very  popular.  His 
published  works  include  Joak  BilUngt,  Bu  Sogingi; 
Vosk  BUliHga  en  Ice,  Every  Badg't  Friend,  and  Jt/tk 
BxOingB'  Sptee  Box.  In  1870 'he  began  the  ^blica- 
tion  of  Joah  BiUingt'  Furmtra'  Attminax,  which  ap- 
peared a  an  u  ally. 

8H&LLET,  PERCY  BTSSHE  <1702-ie22).  An 
EngliBh  port;  son  ot  Sir  Timothy  Shellry;  born  near 
Horsham,  England.  At  Oxford  he  published  anony- 
mously a  schulnt'Iic  thesis  entitled  Nreeaaiig  of  Atheiam; 
refuting  either  to  acknowledge  or  dtny  it,  was  at  once 
expelled.  His  first  grent  poem,  Quten  Mab,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Revolt  of  Julam,  a  poem  in  the  Spenterian 
stania.  In  1811  he  doped  to -Edinburgh  with  Harriet 
Westbrook,  the  daughter  o(  a  retired  innkeeper.  She 
was  16  years  o(  age,  hia  own  age  bting  19.  The  mar- 
riage turned  out  unhappily.  In  November,  1816,  she 
Gommitled  suicide  by  drowning.  Shelley  was  deeply 
affected  by  this  event,  bnt  soon  after  married  Mary 
Godwin.  Shelley  left  England  in  Uarch,  1818,  and  the 
whole  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  paiscd  in  Italy. 
On  July  8,  1822,  be  was  sailing  with  a  Hr.  Williams  in 
the  Bay  of  Spezi  ■.,  when  both  were  drowned.  He  wrote 
also  ilaitor,  Adonaia,  Senailive  Plant,  The  Skylark,  and 
Tke  Defenae  of  Poetry.     {See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

SREBIIIAN,  BICHABD  BBINSXJiT  (1751-1816). 
An  EngliEh  dramatiBt  and  politician;  bom  in  Dublin; 
scored  hii  first  success  with  The  RivaU.  The  School 
for  Scandal  and  The  Critic  set  flowing  the  tide  of  pros- 
pcTity.  Turning  hia  attention  next  to  politics,  he 
entered  Parliament,  and  two  years  later  became  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs.  His  great  speech  im- 
peaching HaBtings  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
orators.  He  died  in  poverty,  but  was  accorded  a  burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

8RBBHAH,  FRANK  OBIIPSTEB,  or  < 'FELIX 
CABMEN"  (IBGO.  ).  An  American  poet;  bom  at 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  He  achieved  fame  as  a  writer  of 
graceful,  piqunnt  verseE;  published  Madrigala  and 
Catchea.  Lyriea  for  a  Lute,  A>w  Woffoinga  of  Old 
Talea,  in  collaboration  with  John  Kcndriek  Bangs,  and 
LUtle  Folk  Lyrica. 

SHILLABBB,  BBKJAHIN  FENHALLOW,  or  "HBS. 
FABTINOTON"  {1814-1890).  An  American  humor- 
ist; born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  His  Life  and  Sayinga 
of  lira.  Partington  gave  him  fame.  His  other  works 
an  Rhymra  with  Reaaon  and  Without,  Knitting  Work, 
Partingtonian  Patchwork,  Lints  in  Pleaaant  Placre, 
The  Ike  Partington  Juvenile  Seriea.  Ike  and  Bia 
Friend*.  Crviaea  vnth  Captain  Bob,  The  Double-runner 
Club,  WideSwath,  a  collection  of  verses;  and  Ifrs. 
Fartingtan'a  Ntio  Qripeack  Filled  with  Freeh  Thinga. 

BHOBTHOUSE,  JOSEPH  HENBT  (1884-ig03>. 
English  novelist,  noted  for  his  John  Inglesant. 

8IDNBT,  BIB  PHIUP  (1554-1586).  An  English 
poet  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  at  Eliiobeth's 
conrt;  born  at  Fenshurft,  Kent;  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland;  sent  as  ambassador  in 
1677  to  the  <-nurt  of  Vienna.  In  1588  he  received  a 
knighthood.  He  received  his  death  wound  at  the  battle 
of  Zutphen.  His  fame  as  an  author  resta  securely  on 
his  prose  romance  Arcadia,  his  critical  treatise  The 
Drfenae  of  Poeey,  and  above  all  on  his  exquisite  sonnet 
series  Aalrophel  and  Stella.     [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

SIDONIUS,  APOLLINABIS  (431-about  482).  Ro- 
man poet,  received  political  advance  as  reward  for  his 
panegyrics.    Author  of  Foema  and  Lettert. 

SIENEIEWIOZ  («e-«n'ft«-Tir),  BENBTK  {1S46- 
).  A  PoliRh  author;  born  in  Siedlce.  He  ia  the 
author  of  the  historical  novel  </uo  Yadia,  With  Fire  and 
Sword,  Knighte  of  the  Croes,  etc. 

SIO'OUENET,  LTDIA  <HUNTIiET)  (1791-1865). 
An  American  author;  born  in  Norwieh,  Conn.  In  her 
Lettere  of  Life  shi'  enumerntes  46  distinct  works  wholly 
or  partially  from  hrr  pen,  besides  over  2.000  articles  in 
prose  and  verse  contributed  to  nearly  800  periodicals. 

SnX,    EDWARD    BOWLAND    (1R41-18871.  An 

Americnn  pnet  and  essayist :  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn.; 
wrote  nirmione  and  Other  Pofmii.  The  Bermitage  and 
Other  Pncmn.  The  Tfnua  of  Milo  and  Other  Poema, 
iSaaaya  in  Literature  and  Education  and  Friendly  Let- 
tera,  and  a  posthumous  collection  embracing  most  of 
his  hettrr  vcrfc, 

SIMMS,  WILLIAM  QILHOBE  (laORlfTO).  A 
prolific  Americnn  writer:  born  at  Charleston.  South 
Cnrnlinn:  turned  from  law  to  literature.  Southern 
Paaaagta  and  Pieturea  contains  characteristic  example! 
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of  hia  poetry,  and  of  hia  novels  Woaderaft,  Tha  Parti- 
aan,  and  Beauehamfe  may  be  mentioned. 

SISHOH'DL  JEAN  CHABLES  LEOMA2D  SZ- 
KONDE  DB  (1778-1842).  A  celebrated  Swiss  his- 
torian; born  at  Qeneva.  The  works  which  have  es- 
tablished his  reputation  are  his  great  histories  of  Tkt 
Italian  Repvtblice  in  tke  Middle  Agea,  European  Litera- 
ture, and  A  Bialory  of  the  French. 

SLOANS,  WILLIAM  lOLLIGAN  (1850-  } . 
American  historian.  Hia  works  include  French  War 
and  the  devolution,  NapoUon  Bonaparte,  French  Revo- 
Iwtion  and  Religioua  Reform,  Life  of  Jamea  lleCoak, 

SLOWACKL  JULIUSE  (1809-1849).  Polish  poet, 
called  "Satan  of  Literature"  from  the  misanthropic 
tenor  of  his  writings. 

SMILES,  SAMtTEL  (1812-1904).  A  British  author. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  worki  are  biographicaL 
Among  these  works  are  Tke  Life  of  George  Strpkeneon, 
Self-Betp,  Livea  of  the  Engineers,  Industrial  Biography, 
The  Huguenota  in  England  and  Scotland,  Character, 
The  Huguenots  in  France,  Duty,  Life  and  Labor.  A 
PubHaher  and  Bia  Frienda,  Jaamin  tha  Barber  Poet, 
and  Joatah  Wedgewowd. 

8MITK,  JU>AU  (1728-1790).  A  British  political 
economist.  In  1776  he  produced  his  Inquiry  in  tke 
A'oture  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Kaliona,  a  work 
to  which  ha  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  and  which 
has  rendered  his  name  world-famous. 

SMITH,  FBAN0I8  HOPEINSON  (1838-  ).  An 
American  author,  engineer,  and  artiEt;  bom  in  Haiti-, 
more,  Md.  (For  his  work  as  an  artist,  aee  Dictionary' 
of  Fine  Arts)  ;  wrote  Well  Worn  Roods,  Colonel  Carter 
of  Carteravtile,  A  Day  at  Lagverre'a,  Tom  Oroptm,  Gon- 
dola Daya.  Caleb  Veat  MaaUr  Diver,  Tha  Other  Fallow, 
Tke  Fortunes  of  Otirer  Bom,  etc. 

SMJTB,  CWLDWIN  (1828-  ).  An  Ei«lish  man 
of  letters;  bom  In  Berks;  regiiu  professor  of  modtrn 
history  at  Oxford  (1858  1866);  a  stanch  friend  of  tha 
North  during  the  Civil  War;  came  to  America  as  pro- 
fessor of  English  history  in  Cornell  University;  in  1871 
settled  in  Canada;  regent  of  the  University  ot  Toronto; 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Uanthly,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Toronto  Week.  He  believes  that  Canada  will  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States;  has  written  a  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  one  on  the  Relations  between 
England  and  America  and  another  on  The  Polilical 
Destiny  of  Canada.  He  is  an  ultra- Li  her  at.  A  few  of 
his  other  voluminous  writings  are  Lectures  on  Modern 
Hiatory,  Iriah  Hiatory  and  Irish  Character,  The  Ent- 
pire,  Leeturea  and  Esaayt,  Beaaya  on  the  Queationa  of 
the  Day,  and  Hiatory  of  the  Vnited  Stalea. 

SMITH,  SAMUEL  FBANCIS  (1808  1895).  An 
American  clergyman  and  author;  born  in  Boston;  wrote 
ily  country,  't  ia  of  (Aee,  and  he  says,  "It  was  writ* 
ten  at  Andover  in  1831  or  1H32;  was  first  used  at  a 
children'a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  Park  Street 
Church  (1832),  and  made  »  national  hymn,  without 
my  planning  or  Eceking  for  such  a  distinction,  because 
the  people,  unasked,  took  it  up,  and  would  sing  it." 

SMITH,  STDNET  (1771-1846).  An  English  cler- 
gyman; bom  in  Woodford,  Essex.  In  1803  he  removed 
to  London.  He  became  renowned  as  one  of  the  wiltieat 
and  most  genial  of  men.  He  wrote  Leltera  on  Catholica 
or  The  Plymley  Lettera,  Three  Lettere  to  Singleton,  and 
Letlera  on  American  Debta, 

8H0ZJSTT.  TOBIAS  OBOBGB  (1721.1771).  A 
British  novelist;  born  at  Dalquhnm,  Dumbulxmshlre, 
Scotland;  bred  to  medicine,  but  drifted  to  literature; 
achieved  his  first  success  in  Roderick  Random,  which 
was  followed  by  Peregrine  Pickle,  Count  Fathom,  and 
Humphrey  Clinker;  wrote  a  History  of  England  and  a 
political  lampoon,  The  Adventurea  of  an  Atom. 

SOPH^OCLES  (495-406  B.  C).  A  Greek  tragic 
poet;  born  in  the  Attic  demus  or  village  of  Colonus. 
a  suburb  of  Athens.  He  was  15  when  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  fought,  and  for  his  remarkable  beauty  and 
skill  in  muEic  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  chorus  which 
sang  the  paean  of  victory.  The  number  of  playa  at- 
tributed to  him  without  question  was  113.  Seven  only 
are  extant,  viz.,  Antigone,  Electro,  Trachinian  TTomcn, 
Einff  Oedipue,  Afax,  Philoetetea,  and  Oedipua  at  Cola- 
nua.  These  exhibit  his  art  in  iU  maturity,  and  mstain 
the  verdict  of  ancient  and  modern  critics  that  Sophodes 
carried  the  Greek  drama  to  its  highest  perfection. 

SQUTHET,  BOBEBT  (1774-1848).  An  English 
poet.  In  1B08  he  took  .up  hia  residence  at  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland,  being  thenceforth  classed  as  cne  of  the 
Lake  poets.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  clouded 
by  a  mental  Imbecility.  His  chief  poema  are  Joan 
Arc,  A  rMois  of  Judgment,  Jtadartek,  ThaUia^  Madaa, 
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and  The  Cune  of  Kehama.  Hii  proEe  is  of  most  valne, 
efipeciDllr  Leltert  from  Ettoland  by  Don  Manuel  Ea- 
prieUa,  Ike  Doetor,  conUinini  Th«  Three  Bear*;  and 
the  llvei  of  Weelev  and  of  NeUon. 

arABXB,  JABED  (1789-1866).  An  American  hil- 
torisn;  born  in  Willington,  Conn.;  author  of  a  l^rge 
number  of  Hrmons,  biOBraphieal  and  historical  works, 
theological  papers,  etc.,  notably  The  Library  of  Amer- 
ican Biography  and  Corretpondenee  of  the  Avteriean 
ReviAution. 

8PEK8E&,  EDMUND  (1552-1599).  One  of  Eng- 
land'a  greatest  poete.  IMails  of  his  life  are  scanty. 
He  wrote  Shephrrd'e  Calendar,  more  rhythmical  than 
any  precpding  poem  in  Knglish;  Epithalamion,  the  fin- 
est English  marriage  hymn;  Faerie  Quecnr,  his  greet 
poem,  in  which  he  invented  Spenserian  stniwo;  i'ovr 
Hvmne  in  honor  of  love  and  beauty;  and  the  i'ro- 
thaiamion.     [Bee  Eng.  Lit.J. 

SFZELHAQEN,  FBZBDBIOB  (1829-  ).  German 
novelist ;  author  of  ProbUmatitehe  Saturtn,  Dureh 
NacM  zum  Lirkt,  Der  neue  Pharao,  BeitrSge  zur 
Theorie  und  Technik  dee  Rotnana. 

SPOFFOBD,  HAEKIET  FBSSCOTT  <1835-  ). 
An  American  author;  born  in  Calais,  Me.;  wrote  Sev 
England  Legend;  Th€  Thief  in  the  Night.  Marqma  of 
Carabae,  Bemter  HtavU^  at  St.  Mark';  Baltada  About 
Authora.  SeaHet  Poppy,  A  Matter  Sptrtt,  and  In  fitlan  a 
Garden. 

8TAEL  (deh  ttah  U).  ANNE  LOUISE  OBRMAIHE. 
BABOKHE  DE  or  UADAME  DE  <I766  1817).  Bom 
in  Paris;  daughter  of  Meeker  and  only  child;  a  woman 
of  eminent  ability  and  aa  admirer  of  Rouasean;  wrote 
Lrtlere  on  hii  character  and  works;  married  the  Baron 
de  Sts^l-Holttein,  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  Paris. 
Her  salon  became  the  center  of  the  literary  and  political 
activity  of  the  time.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  e»ciled 
her  distniet,  and  forced  her  into  opposition  so  expressed 
that  in  1803  she  waa  ordered  to  leave  Paris.  In  1802 
ahe  was  left  a  widow,  and  soon  after  she  went  to 
Weimar,  where  she  met  Goethe  and  Schiller.  By  and 
by  she  returned  to  France  and  published  Corinne,  her 
best  novel.  After  this  appeared  her  great  epoch-making 
work  on  Germany,  De  I'Allenagne,  which  was  seised  by 
the  French  t;engnrs  and  Ehe  was  banished  Irom  France 
and  sellkd  in  Switierland. 

BTAHHABD,  HBMBPSTTA  BIJZA  TAUOSUI.  or 
"JOBir  BTBAITOE  WXHTBB' '  or  * '  VlOiaX 
WHTTB'*  (1856-  ).  An  English  noveliat;  born  at 
York ;  married  Artbnr  Btannard,  a  civil  engiineer 
(18S4) ;  wrote  Sketehea  of  Cavalrv  Life.  Baotlee'  Baby, 
Bovpld.  On  March.  Qarrieon  Qoeeip.  A  Siege  Baby, 
Btauliful  Jim,  A  Blameleee  Woman,  Heart  and  Sword, 
The  Married  Miei  Binke,  A  Blaze  of  Qlory,  and  Marly. 

STEDHAN,  EDHUKD  OUBENCE  (1833-1908). 
An  American  poet  and  banker;  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  host  known  of  his  critical  works  are  Vie- 
tarfan  Foete,  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  Foett  of  America,  The 
Nature  and  Elementa  of  Poetry,  A  Ffflonon  Antkologu, 
An  Atneriean  Anthotogy,  and  editor  with  Miss  Ellen  H. 
Hutchison  of  A  Library  of  American  Zd'teralttre  and 
with  George  E.  Woodberry  of  the  ITor&e  of  Edgar  Attan 
Foe. 

STEELE,  BIOHABD  (1672-1729).  A  British  an- 
thor ;  born  at  Dublin ;  was  educated  at  Cbarterhnuse 
School,  London,  Addison  being  one  of  hiK  schoolfellows; 
afterwards  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  left 
without  taking  a  degree,  and  enlirted  in  the  Horse 
Guards,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  csptain.  In  1701 
he  put  forth  The  Chrietian  Hero,  a  religious  treatise, 
and  within  a  few  years  producrd  several  fairly  success- 
ful comedies,  the  earliest  being  The  Funeral,  or  Orief  A 
Is  Mode,  the  last  and  best  being  The  Conariout  Lorera. 
Steele  was  an  industrious  pamphleteer,  but  his  fame 
rests  upon  his  essays  in  Tha  Toiler  and  The  Speetator, 
rather  than  upon  his  dramas  or  his  political  writlngi. 
[See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

STEPHEN,  SIB  LESLIE  (1832-1904).  An  Eniclish 
man  of  letters,  biographer,  and  critic;  became  editor  of 
the  Comhill  and  of  the  DiclioTiary  of  NationiU  Bio- 
graphy; author  of  Iloure  in  a  Library,  Hiilorfi  of  Eng- 
liah  Thought  in  the  Eightrenth  Certlurj/.  The  Srienre  of 
Ethice,  Life  of  ITrnru  Fawrrtt.  An  Afjnoatie'a  Apnlngn, 
lAfe  of  Sir  Jamea  Filefam''K  Stephen.  Studiee  of  a 
Biographer.  The  Englieh  rtilitariana.  and  lives  of 
Swift.  Pope.  Johnaon.  Uahbee,  and  Ororge  Eliot. 

8TEBNE,  LAXntSNOB  (17t3-17e«).  An  English 
hnnorist;  born  at  Clonmel.  Ireland.  In  1759  appeared 
the  first  two  TolumeB  of  Trialram  Shandy,  and  in  1767 
the  last  tme;  In  1768  his  Sentimental  Jimmey;  and 
in  the  interim  hia  j$ermon«. 
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STESZCHOBUS  (about  640-555  B.  C).  Greek  lyrle 
poet.  His  arrangement  of  strophe,  aniistrophe,  and 
epode  became  the  model  for  lyric  pottry. 

STBVBN80H,  BOBEBT  LOUIS  BAXFOUB  (1850- 
1804).  A  British  author;  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land; wrote  for  periodicals  till  1878,  when  his  first 
book  appeared;  visited  California  in  1H79.  In  1888  he 
cruised  in  the  Southern  Pacific  for  his  health;  bought 
a  tract  of  land  ("Vailima"  or  "Five  Streams")  in 
Samoa,  where  he  mndo  his  home.  His  chief  works  are 
Treaaure  /aland.  Dr.  JekuU  and  Mr.  llyde,  SI.  Ivea, 
ITeir  of  Hervnieton  (his  best),  Vnderwooda,  and  Prince 
Otta. 

STOOKTOH,  TBANOIS  BICKABD  (1834-1902). 
An  American  author;  born  at  Philadelphia;  became  an 
engraver,  but  loon  abandoned  art  for  literature.  He 
wrote  several  novels  and  nameroua  short  stories,  which 
have  l»en  collected  into  separate  volumes,  among  which 
are  Rudder  Grange,  The  Lady  or  the  Tigert  The  Late 
Mrt.  NuU,  Chriatmaa  Wreck,  The  Bee-Man  of  Orn.  The 
Coating  Away  of  Mra.  Leckt  and  Mre.  Aleahine,  The 
Dueantee,  Amoe  Eilbright,  Pereonally  Conducted,  Ardia 
Claverden,  The  Storiea  of  the  Three  Burglare,  The 
Bouae  of  Martha,  The  Rudder  Orangera  Abroad,  The 
Squirrel  Jnn,  The  Walehmaker'a  Wife,  Pomona^e 
Travela,  Adventuree  of  Captain  Bom,  Afield  and  Afloat, 
and  The  Captain'a  ToU  Qate. 

STOWB.  HABBIET  ELIZABETH  BBEOHEB  (1811- 
1896).  An  American  novelist;  daughter  of  Lyman 
Beecher  and  sirter  of  Henry  Ward  Beechcr;  born  in 
Litchfield,  Conn. ;  was  married  to  Professor  Calvin  Ellis 
Stowe.  In  1864  she  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.  She 
pnUished  The  MayjtoKer,  or  Sketehra  of  the  Scenea 
and  Oharaetera  Ammg  the  Deerendanta  of  the  FUgrima; 
UneU  Tom's  Cabin,  or  lAfe  Among  the  LouAy;  and  a 
large  number  of  other  works.  Her  best  known  work, 
^n^  Tom's  CaMn  (suggested  by  the  life  of  Josiah 
Henson),  has  been  translated  into  19  languages,  its  sale 
exceeding  that  of  any  previous  work  of  English  fiction. 

STBIOKLAND,  AOHES  (1796-1874).  An  English 
author;  born  in  London.  She  wrote  several  books  of 
verse  and  fiction  before  entering  upon  her  career  as  a 
writer  of  historical  biography.  Her  principal  works  in 
this  department  are  Livre  of  the  Queene  of  England,  in 
which  she  was  assisted  by  her  sister,  Elisabeth  Strick- 
land; Livee  of  the  Queena  of  Scotland,  and  Lii,-e«  of 
the  Seven  Biahapa. 

BTUBB8.  WILLIAM  (1825-1901).  English  prelate 
and  historian;  wrote  Conatilutional  Hiatan/  of  England, 
Biatarie^  Introdurlion*  to  the  RoUa  Stnte,  Setenteen 
Leeturea  on  the  Study  of  MediaviU  and  ifodem  Hiatory. 

BUDEBUANN,  HEBVABN  (1857-  ).  German 
novelist  and  dramatist.  Among  his  numerous  produc- 
tions are  the  dramas  Die  Ehre,  Ileimat  (Magda),  Ea 
lebe  daa  Leben  (The  Joy  of  Living),  and  the  novelu 
Frau  Sorge  {Dame  Care),  Der  KatZenateg  {Regina). 
Ee  war. 

BUB,  KABXB  JOSEPH  or  EUGENE  (1»041R.'>7). 
A  French  novelist;  born  in  Paris.  His  most  famous 
works  are  The  Uyatertea  of  Farie  and  The  Waitdering 
jew.  In  1850  he  waa  elected  to  the  Gonstitnent  Aesrm- 
biy  and  sat  as  an  advanced  radical.  After  the  roup 
d'Hat  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1851  he  left  France  and 
retired  to  Savoy. 

SULLT-PBUUHOHHE,  BENE  FBAHCOIS  AB- 
UAHI)  (1839-1907).  French  poet;  born  in  Paris;  in 
1907  received  the  Noble  prize  in  literature.  His  works 
include  Staneea  et  poimea.  La  fuatire,  Le  bonheur.- 

BULTB,  BBHJAMIN  (1841-  ).  Canadian  po«'t 
and  historian.  His  songs  are  included  in  Lea  Lauren- 
ttennea  and  Lea  ekanta  noHveoux.  Author  of  Bieloire 
dea  Canadiena-Franeaia,  Hiatoire  de  Saint  fVanfofj-du- 
Lae. 

SWIFT,  JOKATHAV  (1667-1745).  The  greatest  of 
English  satirists;  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland.  He  was  the 
posthumous  son  of  .Tonathan  Swift,  nn  F.nglishman,  and 
Was  educated  at  Kilkenny  and  at  Trinity  CoHpf-c,  Dub- 
lin. In  1701  he  took  his  doctor's  dcKrce  and  in  1704 
he  published  anonymously  his  famous  Tale  of  a  Tub,  to 
which  was  appended  the  Battle  nf  Ike  Bnoka.  In  1710 
Swift  began  his  Journal  to  Stella,  which  cnnKtitulca  a 
splendid  commentary  on  hii  own  histi^rv.  His  famous 
OuUirer'e  Travels  appeared  in  172fi.  He  died  in  Dub- 
lin, bequeathing  the  greatert  part  of  his  fortune  to  a 
hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots.     [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

BWINBUBMB,  ALOEBNON  OHABLES  (I8»7-190g). 
An  English  poet  and  essayist;  son  of  Admiral  Charles 
Henry  Swinburne;  born  in  London.  His  first  produc- 
tions  were  Orteen  Mother  and  Raaamvnd.  They  were 
followed  by  two  tragedies,  Alalanta  in  C^don  and 
Chaatelard,  and  by  Poema  and  Batlada,  reprinted  aa 
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Laua  Ytfuria.  He  also  wrote  A  Study  of  Shaketpeart, 
Atlrophel,  and  Other  Poem*;  Eetage  and  Stwiiet,  The 
Tale  of  Balen,  and  Boeamujid,  Qtteen  of  the  Lombarde. 
His  reply  to  Robert  BachansD'a  attack  oa  himielf  and 
Uoaaetti  is  entitled  Under  tAc  MieroKvpe. 

8WIBT0M,  WXUJAM  <1883-18B2}.  An  American 
author;  bom  in  Scotland.  His  principal  Torka  in  the 
department  of  military  history  ar«  Campaig7i$  of  the 
Armu  of  the  Potomac,  The  Twelve  Deeimve  BatlUi  of 
the  War,  and  Hiitory  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Rtgi- 
ment  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

STUONSS,  JOHN  ABDXHOTOH  (1840-1893).  An 
English  author;  bom  at  Bristol.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford.  Host  of  his  works — the  earliest 
of  whleh  appeared  in  1878 — are  npon  Italian  subjects. 
In  Terae  he  has  translated  Sonnets  of  Uiehelanffelo  mnd 
Campanula  and  a  vohime  of  Sonnett  on  the  Thought 
of  Death,  Many  Moede,  New  and  Old.  His  prose  works 
are  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,  Stiidi4»  of  the 
Greek  Poeta,  Renaiesance  in  Ital}/,  Sketehee  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  /tofian  By-Wa»$,  and  the  lives  of  ShclUy 
and  Sir  PhiHp  Sidney  in  the  "English  Hen  of  Letters. ' 
The  seventh  and  last  volume  of  his  work  on  the  Italian 
Renaissance  was  published  in  1886.  In  the  Key  of 
Blue  and  Walt  Whitman  were  published  after  his  death 
in  1893.  He  is  the  OpaUtein  in  Stevensan's  Meinoriee 
and  Portraite. 

TACITUS,  FUBLXnS  OOBNSLinS  (about  55-abont 
117).  A  Roman  historian;  born  presumably  at  Rome. 
Of  writings  extant,  the  chief  arc  bis  Life  of  Agricota, 
OermatUa,  Sittoriee,  and  AnnaU.  His  Ayricola  is  sd- 
mired  as  a  model  biography,  while  his  Mietoriee  and 
Annola  are  distinguished  for  their  eoneisenesB,  their 
Tigor,  and  their  poetical  coloring. 

TAIKE,  HIPPOLTTE  ABOLPRE  (182S-1893).  Born 
at  Vonziers;  French  historian,  critic,  and  man  of  let- 
ters; educated  at  Ecole  Normnle.  Among  his  moat  im- 
portant writings  are  his  Sietory  of  Enyliih  Literature, 
and  the  Btfinninge  of  Contemporaneoue  France,  the 
former  considered  one  of  the  finest  on  that  subject, 
while  the  latter  is  the  most  noted  of  his  works.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy. 

TALFOUBD,  SIB  THOMAS  NOON  (1795-1854). 
An  English  lanryer  and  dramatist;  was  for  some  years 
•  member  of  Parliament;  introduced  the  copyright  bill 
(1837),  tor  which  Dickens  dedicated  Pickvnek  to  him; 
ratbor  of  four  tragedies,  of  which  ion  la  the  best 
known. 

TARHBT.T.,  IDA  MINEBTA  (1857-  ).  An 
American  author ;  wrote  Short  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Life  of  Madame  Roland,  Early  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Life  of  Abraltan  Lincoln,  and  Hittory  of  the 
8tar\dard  Oil  Company. 

TABKINaTOH,  NEWTOH  BOOTH  <1869-  ).  An 
American  author;  bom  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  University  (1893).  His  first 
novel.  The  Qentieman  from  Indiana,  won  for  him  much 
success,  and  was  followed  by  his  JfoMt'eur  Beaucaire 
(1900),  The  Two  TanreveU  (1902),  and  The  Conqueet 
of  Canaan,  etc.  (1905), 

TASBO.  TOBQUATO  (154-1-1505).  A  famous  Ital- 
ian poet;  bom  at  Sorrento,  March  11,  1644.  Tasso's 
lyrics,  plays,  and  letters  contained  many  fine  passages, 
but  the  poet  owes  hie  fame  to  two  works  alone — the 
narrative,  Jerutalem  Delivered,  and  the  pastoral  play 
Aminta.    [See  Ital.  Lit.]. 

TATLOB,  SIB  HBHBT  (1800-1886).  An  Enclifh 
poet.  His  beat-known  trairedies  are  Philip  Tan  Arte- 
velde  (1884),  leaae  Oommenu*  (1827),  Edurin  the  Fair 
(1842),  and  Saint  CUmenft  Eve  (1S62).  In  1847  his 
Eve  of  Conqueet  appeared. 

TATIiOB,  JAUES  BATABD  (1825-1878).  An 
American  writer  and  traveler;  bom  in  Kennctt  Square, 
Chester  County,  Pa.  He  wrote  Zimena:  or  the  Battle 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  translation  of  Goethe's  Faugt,  Ode 
in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  and  many  books  of  travel  and  novels. 

TCHEKHOV,  ANTON  PAVLOVITCH  (1860-  ). 

A  Russian  novelist.     Wrote  In  T\cilight   (I88T),  and 

Morose  Folk*  (1690),  Memoire  of  a  Stranger,  and 
Steppe,  all  of  which  are  humorous  and  witty. 

TEOHEB,  E8AIAS  (1782-184R).  A  popular  Swed- 
ish poet:  the  son  of  a  country  portion.  His  poems,  of 
vhirh  Frilhioft  Saga  is  rerkoned  the  finest  in  Swedish, 
have  the  finiEh  of  classic  models,  but  mro  charged  with 
the  fire  and  vigor  of  modem  romnntieitim. 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  LORD  (1809-1892).  An 
English  poet;  born  in  SomerBhy,  England.  His  literary 
eareer  may  be  said  to  date  from  1830,  when  he  pub- 
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lished  a  volume  entitled  Poeme,  Chiefly  Lyrical.  It  was 
not  received  with  any  great  favor  by  the  public,  but  its 
success  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the  poet  to  prepare 
a  second  collection,  which  appeared  in  1833  and  con- 
tained such  poems  as  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  Oenone, 
and  others.  It  was  not  till  1842  that  he  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  with  a  selection  of  bis  poems  in 
two  volumes.  The  IdyUt  of  the  King  is  his  highest 
achievement.  He  received  the  Ian reate ship  npon  the 
death  of  Wordsworth  (1850).  Thereafter  hardly  a 
jrear  passed  without  his  adding  some  gem  to  our  lan- 
gnage.  Among  his  later  compositions  are  the  dramu 
<iueen  Mary,  Harold,  mnd  Tha  Cva.  Tennyion  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1884  aa  Baron  Tennyson  of 
AldwoTth,  Sussex,  and  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
died  in  Aldworth  England,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.    [See  Eng.  Lit.]. 

TEBHUHE.  UABT  VIBOINIA.  or  "UABIAN  HAB- 
LAND"  (1831-  ).  An  American  author;  born  in 
Richmond,  Vs.;  author  of  Common  Sente  in  the  Bouee- 
hold.  At  Last,  Suniuibank,  Sketehce  of  European  Travel, 
Our  Daughterw  and  What  Shall  Wa  Do  With  Themt 
Judith,  and  A  gallant  Fight. 

THAOKEBAT,  WILLIAK  MASBPBJkOB  (1811- 
1863).  An  English  novelist;  born  in  Calcutta,  India. 
Being  well  provided  for,  he  chose  the  profession  of  an 
artist.  He  spent  several  years  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  staying  at  Paria,  Weimar,  and  Borne,  fant 
gradually  became  convinced  that  art  was  not  his  voca- 
tion, and,  having  lost  his  fortune,  he  resolved  to  turn 
his  attention  to  literature.  His  firtt  appearance  in  this 
sphere  was  as  a  journalist.  In  1846-1848  his  novel  of 
Vanity  Fair  was  published  in  monthly  parts,  with  illus- 
trations by  himself;  and  long  before  its  completion  its 
author  was  unanimously  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  Brit- 
ish novelists.  His  next  great  novel  was  Pendennie, 
completed  in  1850.  In  1851  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  London  on  the  EngKeh  Bumoriett  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  which  was  repeated  in  Scotland 
and  America.  In  1855-1856  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  United  States — The  Four  Oeorgea—mnA 
afterward  in  England  and  Scotland.  Bendes  those 
mentioned,  Thackeray's  other  great  novels  are  Tht  Now- 
comee  and  Henry  Eemond. 

THAXTEB,  CEUA  (LAIOHTON)  (1886-1S»4>. 
An  Americkn  author;  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; 
daughter  of  a  lighthouse  keeper.  Her  poems  are  full  of 
the  shimmer  and  dash  of  the  sea — many  of  them  ex- 
quisite marine  paintings  as  well  as  glowing  utterances 
of  the  heart.  Her  collected  poems  were  published  in 
1871  and  1876;  Drift-vted,  Paeme  for  ChUdren,  The 
Cruite  of  the  Myetery  and  Other  Foeme,  and  Idyle  and 
Paatordlt.  Among  the  lelee  of  ShoaU  is  a  series  of 
charming  prose  sketches. 

THIERBT,  JACQUES  NICOLAS  AUGUSTIN  (1795- 
1656).  A  French  historian.  In  1826  published  bis 
nietory  of  the  Conqueet  of  England  by  the  Normane, 
which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  moidern  historians, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  chroniclers  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  historical  theorists  on  the  other.  While  en- 
gaged upon  this  work  his  eyesight  was  impaired,  and 
in  1627  he  became  totally  blind,  although,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  Milton,  there  was  no  outward  indication 
of  the  loss  of  vision.  A  few  years  later  he  became 
paralysed  in  all  his  limbs,  being  nnaUe  to  walk  or  even 
hold  a  pen.  He  nevertheless  continued  his  minute  his- 
torical researches  by  the  help  of  the  eyes  and  hands  of 
others,  notably  those  of  his  young  wife,  Julie  de  Quran- 
grl,  whom  he  married  in  1631  and  who  was  herself 
the  author  of  several  esteemed  works.  Thierry's  other 
works  are  Letlert  on  the  History  of  France,  Ten  Yeara 
of  Hietorieal  Studies,  Narrative  of  the  Times  of  tha 
Merovingians,  and  Eesay  on  the  Formation  and  Progreaa 
of  the  Third  Estate. 

THIEBB,  ADOLPHE  (1797-1677).  French  hie- 
torian.  Although  his  ^taloirs  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
raise  has  not  stood  the  test  of  historical  critidam  It 
won  him  fame  when  first  published  in  1823. 

THOMPSON,  JAMES  MAURICE  (1844  1dOI).  An 
American  author;  born  in  Fairfield,  Ind. ;  was  state 
geologist  of  Indiana  {1885-1889) ;  wrote  nature  studiea. 
He  published  in  book  form  Boosier  Moeaies,  The  Witch- 
ery of  Archery,  A  TaUahaesee  QiH,  Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
eennet  (his  best  novel),  and  My  Winter  Garden. 

THOMSON,  JAMES  (1700-1748).  A  Scottish  poet; 
the  author  of  The  Seasons:  the  son  of  the  parish  minis- 
ter at  Ednam,  Roxburghshire.  His  poem  Winter  had 
immediate  success  and  raised  up  a  host  of  friends  and 
patrons.  The  Masque  of  Alfred,  with  its  popular  song 
Rule  Britannfa,  and  hia  greatest  work.  The  Cawtta  of 
Indolence,  Were  the  outcome  of  hit  later  years  ox 
leisure. 
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THOSBAU.  HBKBT  DAVID  (1817-1862).  An 
American  author;  born  in  CoDcord,  Mue.  In  1845  he 
built  for  himself  a  but  in  a  wood  near  Walden  Pond, 
Concord,  MasH.,  and  there  for  two  years  lived  the  life 
of  a  hermit.    Beaidea  contributing  to  the  Dial  and  other 

Sriodicala,  he  published  A  Wetk  on  Ike  Concord  and 
trrimac  Bivtrt  and  Waldtn,  or  Life  in  the  Wood*, 
After  his  death  appeared  ExcurHoni  in  Field  and  Foreet, 
The  Maine  Wood*,  Cape  Cod,  and  ^1  Yankee  in  Canada. 
Thoreao  was  a  friend  of  Emerson  and  imbibed  much  of 
his  spirit  and  method  of  thought.  His  best  esBays  are 
Mi^ceUaniet  and  Kxeurnone,  of  remarkable  slylia  and 
nbatmiuie. 

TUU0TDXDE8  (abont  460-aboiit  400  B.  C).  The 
Greek  hiatorian  of  the  Petoponneaiaa  War;  born  in 
Athene  of  a  wealthy  family;  naval  commander  In  424 
B.  C.  in  the  Peloponneaian  War,  but  from  neglect  of 
duly  wag  banished;  returned  from  exile  20  yeprs 
after.  His  great  achievement  is  his  history,  all  derived 
from  personal  observation  and  oral  communication,  the 
materials  of  which  were  collected  during  the  war,  and 
the  whole  executed  in  a  st^le  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  noblest  literary  monuments  of  antiquity.  He  was 
the  greatest  faistonsn  of  ancient  times. 

nOKHOB,  OEOBOB  (1791-1871).  An  American 
■cbolsr;  born  at  Boatou.  In  1840  he  set  himself  stren- 
sonalT  at  work  upon  the  eompoution  of  hii  BittoTjf  of 
BpnMt  lAttniurt,  which  was  publiahed  In  1840.  The 
work  wM  at  onoe  recocnised  aa  the  beat  vpon  the  anb- 
Ject  In  any  lannage,  and  waa  almoat  immediately  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  and  Geman.  In  the  nnmerona  trana- 
lattona  from  Spaniih  poeta,  TIcknor  evinced  poetical 
ability  of  a  high  order.  Besides  this  great  work  he 
contributed  some  Tain  able  papers  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review.  He  also  published  a  Memoir  of  Nathaniel 
Appleton  Bazen.  Life  of  William  H.  PreteotI,  and  Re- 
mark*  on  the  Character  of  Edward  Everett.  Life,  Let- 
tere,  and  JoumaU  of  George  Tieknor  appeared  in  1876. 

TIHBOD,  HENBT  (1829-1867).  An  Amertcan  poet; 
born  in  Charleston,  8.  C. ;  the  best  of  southern  lyrists 
after  Poe  and  Lanier.  Among  his  best  poems  are  Satie, 
The  Cotton  Boil,  Charleeton.  and  an  Ode  on  the  Con- 
federate  dead  in  Uagnolia  Cemetery,  Charleston. 

TOCQVBTILLB,  AIiEXIS  OHABLEB  HENBI  OLE- 
BEL  DE  (1805-I8S9).  A  French  economist  and  polit- 
ical philosopher;  bred  to  the  bar,  and  efipecially  distin- 
guished aa  the  author  of  two  works  in  high  repute.  La 
dimocratie  en  Amc'rifti*  and  L'ancien  rigime  et  la 
r^fofuHon;  died  at  Cannes,  leaving  much  of  bis  work 
snflnished.    He  waa  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1B41. 

TOLSTOr,     COURT     LTOF  KIEOLATEVITOR 

(1828-  ).  A  Russian  novelist;  born  oo  the  fhmily 
estate  of  Tasnaya  Polyana  in  the  province  of  Tula, 
Russia.  He  served  In  the  Crimean  War,  and  afterward 
traveled  extensively.  In  1861  he  took  up  permanent 
residence  on  his  country  estate.  Among  his  earliest 
works  are  Detevo  (Childhood),  Otreheetvo  (Boyhood), 
and  lunoet  (Touth)  ;  also  Coeeacke,  Sevaetopol,  and  a 
number  of  military  sketches.  War  and  Peace  was  pub- 
lished in  1865-1868;  Anna  Karenina  in  1875-1876. 
His  peculiar  doctrines  are  promulgated  in  My  Confte- 
tton.  In  What  My  Faith  Conaiate,  etc;  many  of  tbem 
•re  forbidden  in  Rnsaia.  His  later  works  are  The 
Krevizer  Sonata,  Death  of  Ivan  Itytch,  uid  Mooter  and 
Ma7^. 

TOTTEL.  BIOHABD  (about  I52S-1594).  An  Eng- 
lish publisher.  Noted  for  his  compilation  of  the  famous 
Totter*  MieerUanft.  published  1557,  containing  271 
heretofore  unpublished  poems  by  English  authors. 

TBEIT8CHXB,    HEIHBIOH    VOM    ( 1 8  341 896 ) . 
German  historian.    His  chief  work  is  Deutoehe 
ehiehto  im  neuntoknttn  Jakrhundtrt  brought  down  to 
the  year  1848, 

TRENCH,  BIOHABD  CHBNEVII  (1807-1886). 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  poet,  and  scholar;  born  in  Dub- 
lin ;  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge ;  wrote 
Noteo  on  the  ParabUe,  Notre  on  the  Mirarlee,  Commen- 
tary on  the  EvSettee  to  the  Stven  Churrhea.  Studiee  on 
the  OoepeU.  The  Study  of  Worde.  En/jUeh  Paet  and 
Pretent,  and  Lecture*  on  MediaevtU  Church  Uietory. 

TROLLOPE,  ANTHOHT  (1815-1882).  An  English 
Borelist;  born  in  London.  He  wai  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Winchester;  in  1834  became  a  clerk  in  the  port 
ottee,  and  fn  1841  was  appointed  cleric  to  a  post  office 
surveyor  in  Irelsnd.  His  Irish  experiences  gave  him 
material  for  his  flrst  novels.  His  first  suceess  was  The 
Warden,  followed  by  Bareheoler  Towtra,  Doctor  Thome, 
Tho  Three  Clerke,  The  Bertram*,  Cootie  Birhmond, 
Framloy  Parmnaa«,  Orley  Farm,  The  Small  Hover  at 
AIKn^tm,  Cam  Tok  Fargivo  Bert  Pkineoa  Finn,  Tht 


Euetaee  Diamond*,  Phinea*  Redux,  Tko  ITav  Wa  Utf« 

Nov),  and  la  Be  Popenjoyt 

TRUBSBULL.  JOHN  (^1750-1881).  An  American  poet 
The  satiric  poem  The  Prugreea  of  DuUneeo  was  pub- 
lished in  1772.  His  mo»t  famous  work  waa  UeFrng^, 
an  epic  poem  after  the  style  of  Hudibras. 

TUPPER,  UARTIK  FABQUHAB  (1810-1889).  An 
English  poet;  author  of  Proverbial  Philoaophy;  born 
in  Marylebone;  bred  to  the  bar;  wrote  some  40  worka. 
The  Philoeopliy  had  a  phenomenal  SQCcess. 

TUBGUBHIEV.  ITAH  SSBOBTEVITOH  (1818- 
1883).  A  Russian  noveliat;  bom  at  Orel.  By  him 
the  tern  "nihilist"  was  flrat  used  in  its  political  sense. 
In  184S-1844  he  iamed  several  books  of  poetry.  Among 
hia  other  volnmea  are  Memoiro  of  a  Sforiaman,  Falhera 
and  Son*.  Smoke,  Liza.  On  the  Eve,  Dimitri  Budtn, 
Journal  of  a  Veelete  Man,  A  Lear  of  the  Steppe,  Spring 
Flood*.  The  Unfortunate  One,  Virgin  SoU,  Firat  Love, 
and  Aeaya.    [See  Rus.  Lit.i. 

TTLEB,  ROY  ALL  (1757-1826).  An  American 
writer.  Produced  The  Contraat,  a  drama  which  had 
much  success.  His  masterpiece  was  The  AlgeHne  Cap- 
tive (1707). 

TTNDALE,  WTT.T.TAM  (about  1490-1536).  English 
translator  of  the  Bible.    [See  Eng.  Lit.j. 

TTDALI^  NICHOLAS  (1505-ISS6).  An  Engliah 
dramatist;  born  at  Hampshire.  Prom  1534  to  1543  he 
waa  master  at  Eton.  In  1555  he  became  master  of 
Westminster  School ;  he  wrote  several  plays  for  his 
pupils,  one  of  which,  Ralph  Roieter  Doieter,  in  five  acts, 
is  the  earliest  specimen  of  English  comedy.  It  was 
written  before  1541,  and  it  marks  the  transition  from 
the  mysteries  and  interludes  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
comedies  of  modern  times. 

UHLAKD,  JOHANK  LUDWIG  (1787-1862).  A 
distinguished  German  poet;  born  at  Tubingen.  He 
wrote  poetry  which  appeared  in  periodicals  as  early 
as  1806.  His  works  ioclnde  Qediehte,  the  dramas 
Emet  von  Schwaben  and  Ludwig  der  Bayer,  AUe  hoeh- 
und  niederdeutache  Volkelieder,  and  Sehriflen  zur 
Orirhichto  der  DicMung  und  Sage.  His  poems  have 
been  translated  by  liongfellow  and^  Alexander  Piatt, 
and  bis  Songa  and  Bauade  by  W.  w.  Skeat. 

VBQUHART,  DAVID  (1805-1877).  A  Scotch  writer 
and  politii-ian;  recretary  of  the  legation  at  Constanti- 
nople (1835-1836);  wrote  Turkey  and  Ite  Reeourcee. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Eaat,  The  Mytlery  of  the  Danube,  and 
Letter*  and  Eaeaye  on  Rueaian  Aggreeatana. 

TAUBBtrOH,  SIB  JOHN  (1684-1726).  English 
dramatist.  Hia  plays  include  The  Rrlapat  (1697>,  The 
Provok'd  Wife  (1697),  and  The  Miatake  (1705), 

VAN  DTKE,  HBNRT  (1852-  ).  An  American 
educator;  born  in  Oermantnwn,  Pa.  His  publications 
include  The  Reality  of  Religion,  The  Poetry  of  Tenny- 
aon.  The  BtUing  Pataion,  and  The  Blue  Flower, 

VBOA  OARPIO,  LOPE  FELIX  DE  (156Z-1685). 
Known  as  Lope;  a  Spanish  dramatist;  born  in  Uadrid; 
served  in  the  Armada;  was  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Alva;  took  orders  and  became  a  priest;  wrote  a  heroic 
pastoral  entieied  Arcadia  at  the  instance  of  the  duke, 
and  La  Dragontra  over  the  death  of  Drake  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  supremacy  of  Spain  on  the  sea;  was  a 
man  of  fertile  inventiveness,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
1,500  plays  and  many  verges,  and  was  called  by 
Cervantes  a  "prodigy  of  nature."  He  wrote  also  San 
Jaidro.    [See  Sp.  Lit.). 

VEBGtL  (70-19  B.  C).  A  great  Latin  poet;  born 
near  Hantna;  author  in  succeEsion  of  the  Ecloguea,  the 
Oeorgiea,  and  the  Aeneid ;  studied  at  Cremona  and 
ICilan,  and  at  17  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  rhetoric 
and  philosophy;  lost  property  he  had  in  Cremona  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi;  went  to  settle  in  Rome.  Here,  in 
97  B.  C,  he  published  his  Beloguee,  a  collection  of  in 
pastorals,  and  gained  the  patronage  of  Maecenas,  under 
whose  favor  he  was  able  to  retire  to  a  villa  at  Naples, 
where  in  seven  years  he,  in  29  B,  C,  produced  the 
Oeorgice,  in  four  books,  on  the  art  of  husbandry,  aftpr 
which  he  devofrd  himself  tn  his  great  work,  the  Arneid. 
or  the  story  of  Aeneas  of  Trny.  an  epic  in  12  bookR, 
connecting  the  hern  with  the  fnnndalinn  of  Rome,  and 
especially  with  the  Julinn  family,  and  which  was  fin- 
ished in  19  B.  r.  On  his  deathbed  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  it  should  he  burned,  and  left  Inslrucliona  to 
that  effect  fn  hia  will. 

VE BLAINE.  PAUL  (1844-1896).  A  French  poet. 
Ijittle  ia  known  of  his  early  life.  He  was  the  greatnt 
"Symbolist"  poet  of  Prance.  He  wrote  Poimea  latur- 
niena,  Lee  fttee  galaniea.  La  bonne  eh^naon,  Saaeeee, 
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Met  prUon;  Met  BSpitaux,  Jadi*  et  naguire,  Romanett 
»an»  paroUa,  Amovr,  Bonhettr,  ParitiUlement,  Charuont 
pour  eU«,  Lei '  poitea  mandiU,  ConfeeeionM,  &nd  Let 
homrruf  a'avjourd'hvi. 

VESKE,  JTTI1E8  (1828-190S).  A  French  novelist; 
born  in  Nantes.  He  studied  law  for  gome  time,  but 
afterward  began  writing  short  pieces  for  the  stage.  Uii 
more  popular  works  are  Jicenty  Tkoutand  I^eoguee 
Under  the  Sea,  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  Aeroea 
Africa  in  a  BaOaon,  Michel  Stroaof,  To  the  Center  of 
the  Earth,  Sound  the  WorU  in  Eighty  Daye,  Th»  Mge- 
terioua  Inand,  etc. 

ViaNT  {veengee'),  AIJ-BED,  COHTE  DE  (1799- 
1663).  A  French  poet  of  the  Romanticist  school.  He 
wrote  Poeme  and  Poenu  Ancient  and  Modem  between 
1821  and  1826.  His  strongeHt  drama  was  Chatterton, 
published  in  ll^3&;  wrote  also  Cinq-Mare,  a  long  his- 
toric novel,  and  translated  into  French  OtheOo. 

Vnj<ANZ,  GIOVANHl  (aboQt  1875-1848).  An  U^l- 
ian  historiBD.  Wrote  a  ehronide  of  Flonan  to  1348 
In  twelve  books,  which  WBB  continued  bjr  Us  brother 

Hattco. 

VIIJ.ABX,  FASQUALE  (1827-       ).     An  Italian 

historian.  His  worlcs  include  Livee  ef  Savonarola  aod 
of  MackiaveUi;  and  The  Firet  Two  Centuriee  of  Floren- 
tine Bietory  (1895). 

VHJ^HABDOUIK,  aSOFFBEY  OF  (about  1155- 
1213).  A  French  chronicler;  born  near  Troyes.  His 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  during  tho 
Fourth  Crusade,  in  which  he  was  prominent,  is  the 
earliest  known  hitfory  in  French. 

VILLON  {vee-lyonn.  FEAHOOXS  (14S1-1464). 
The  first  and  one  of  the  greatest  Ijrric  French  poets  of 
the  modem  school.  His  writings  are  frank  and  form 
a  hlghlj  colored  bat  reliable  picture  of  the  time  in 
which  ne  lived,  and  include  Le  petit  teHament,  L* 
grand  teatanent,  a  CoditiXU,  Le  jargon,  and  a  mono- 
logue, Le  franc  archier  de  Bagnolet. 

VIZETELLT,  FBAKK  HOBAOE  (1864-  ).  An 
Anglo- Americas  author  and  lexicographer;  bom  in  Lon- 
don, England,  and  educated  tn  England  and  France; 
managing  editor  of  Funk  and  WagnaD's  standard  Eng' 
Heh  DieHonarV. 

VOLHEY,  OOMSTANTIN  ESAMOOXS  OEABSB. 
BOEUF  COUNT  DB  (1767-1820>.  French  writer  of 
philosophy.  Hia  chief  work  Is  Lee  ruinn.  ou  midita- 
tione  tUT  lea  rivolvtions  dea  empires  (1791). 

TOLTAIBE,    FBAHCOIB    HABIE    ABOTJET  X>E 

<1694-177S).  A  great  French  philosopher  and  mas  of 
letters;  born  in  Paris;  son  of  a  lawyer;  began  his  career' 
as  a  aatirist  la  the  production  of  lampoons  which  cost 
him  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille.    After  a  second  im- 

Eriaooment  he  left  France  in  1726  and  went  to  Eng- 
ind,  where  he  stayed  two  jrears  and  got  acquainted 
with  the  literary  fre«-thinking  sodetr  there.  On  his 
rettirn  to  Paris  he  engaged  in  some  profitable  commer- 
cial speculations  and  published  his  Cnarle*  ZIJ.,  which 
he  had  written  in  England;  retired  to  the  Chateau  of 
Cirey,  where  be  HTed  16  years  with  Uadame  du  Chft- 
telet,  engaged  in  study  and  diligent  with  his  pen;  after 
her  death  made  his  famous  visit  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  quarreled  about  three  years  later,  and 
from  whom  be  was  glad  to  escape,  making  his  head- 
quarter! eventually  within  the  borders  of  France  at 
Ferney;  now  and  again  visited  Paris,  where  on  hia  last 
visit  he  was  received  with  such  raptures  of  adulation 
that  he  was  quite  overcome,  and  bod  to  be  conveyed 
home,  and  died  two  months  after.  He  was  a  man  of 
superlative  adroitness  of  faculty,  of  great  clearneaa  and 
wit  as  a  writer,  and  more  than  any  other  the  incarna- 
tion oi  the  spirit  of  his  time.    [Bee  Fr.  Lit.]. 

WAIXAOE,  LEWIS  (1827-1905).  Ao  American 
military  commander  and  author;  born  at  Brookville, 
Ind.     Practiced  law  in  Indiana;   governor  of  New 

Mpxico  (1878-1881);  United  States  Uinister  to  Turkey 
(1881-1885) .  His  leisure  moments  were  spent  in 
writing,  some  nf  his  works  being  The  Fair  Ood  (1873), 
Ben  Hur  (1880).  The  Princf  of  India  (1893),  and 
The  Life  of  Qenerat  Earriei/n  (1888). 

WAUXB,  ESinnn)  (ir.06-1687>.  An  English 
port;  horn  in  ColeEhill,  Buckin^hamshiro ;  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge;  entered  Parliament;  detected 
In  »  royalifrt  plot,  wes  fined  heavily  and  banished. 
Pardoned  afttr  s^vcn  years,  he  supported  the  common- 
wealth. Ke-etfCted  to  Parliament  (16C1),  he  retained 
his  Feat  until  his  death.  In  his  poetry  he  reduced  the 
"heroic"  or  rhymed  pentameter  verse  to  an  art;  is  best 
known  by  his  song  Oo.  torelg  roee,  lines  On  a  Qirdle, 
and  a  few  other  perfect  poems. 
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WALPOLB,  HOBACIB,  FOUBTH  EABL  OF  OB- 

rOBD  (1717  1797).  An  English  anthor;  son  of  Sir 
BoBert  Walpole;  bom  in  London.  After  receivtng  an 
education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  he  traveled  in 
France  and  Italy.  In  1741  he  entered  the  Home 
of  Commons.  In  1 79 1  he  succeeded  his  nephew 
in  the  peerage.  He  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  appears  to  have  avoided  using  his  title. 
The  works  of  Horace  Walpole  are  numerous;  but  his 
fame  as  a  writer  rests  on  his  Letlera  and  Memoire. 
The  former  are  held  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  His  romance  The  Cattle  of  Olranto  is 
also  weU  known. 

WALTON,  IZAAK  (1593-1683).  An  English  au- 
thor; known  as  the  father  of  angling;  born  in  Stafford, 
England.    Walton's  fame  is  mainly  based  on  his  Com- 

Ct  Angler;  or  the  Contemplalive  Man't  Recreation, 
published  in  1653.  Few  more  popular  books  exist. 
WABD,  KB8.  HUUPHBT,  or  MABT  AVOVSTA 
ABHOLD  (1851-  ).  An  English  novelist;  bom  in 
Hobart,  Tasmania;  is  a  nieee  of  Matthew  Arnold; 
translated  Amiel's  Journal,  but  ia  beat  known  by  her 
romance  £obert  Elemere.  She  has  written  several  later 
books,  notably  £I«anor,  Lady  Rote'i  Daughter,  The 
Sittory  of  David  Grieve,  MarctUa,  The  Story  of  Bettie 
CottreU,  Sir  Qeorge  Treteady,  Belbeek  of  BannitdaU, 
and  Fenwiclt'e  Career. 

WARMAN,  OY  (1855-  ).  An  American  jour- 
nalist and  author;  horn  near  Greenup,  111.;  wrote 
Ifdee  of  an  Engineer,  The  F.rprett  Meteenger,  Frontier 
Sloriea,  The  Story  of  the  Railroad.  The  White  Mail, 
Snow  on  the  HeadHght.  and  Short  RaOe.  Besides  some 
popular  verse,  he  wrote  several  songs,  including  the 
once  popnlar  iSweet  Marie. 

WABNSB,  OHABCBS  DVDLBT  (182B1900).  An 
American  editOT  and  author;  born  in  Plalnfleld,  Hasa.; 
was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1851.  He 
was  the  anthor  of  such  well-known  works  as  SaunUr' 
Inge,  Backlog  Studiet,  Wathington  Irving,  On  Borte- 
haek,  and  Captain  John  Smith,  and  editor  of  A  Library 
of  th4  World't  Bett  LUerature. 

WABBBN,  SAHXJEL  (1807-1877).  An  English 
lawyer  and  author;  member  of  Parliament;  wrote  Ten 
Thouaand  a  Tear,  a  novel  which  appeared  in  Black- 
wood's  Magaiine  (1839)  and  has  since  gone  through 
several  editions.    "Bit  collected  works  fill  five  volumes. 

WATSON,  JOHN,  or  "IAS  MAOLABEN"  (1850- 
1907).  Tin  1B98  Pr.  Watson  was  known  as  a  pop- 
ular preacher  and  able  minister,  and  in  that  year  he 
acqnired  additional  dietinction  and  wider  fame  by  writ- 
ing a  series  of  Scotch  idyls  for  the  Britieh  WeeUy, 
under  the  title  of  Beeide  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  They 
became  widely  popular  in  the  United  Stales  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Days  of  A.uld  Lang  Synt,  a  second  series 
of  idyls,  published  in  1895,  also  reached  a  large  circu- 
lation. A  novel  from  Dr.  Watson's  pen.  Kale  Carnegie 
and  Thoae  Miniatert,  was  published  in  1896.  The 
Upper  Room  and  The  Life  of  the  Matter  are  perhaps 
his  best  known  religious  works. 

WATSON,  WILLIAU  (1858-  ).  An  English 
poet;  born  in  Yorkshire.  The  first  poem  which  pro- 
cured him  recognition  was  Worattoorth't  Grave. 
Among  his  later  productions  the  most  important  is  a 
Tolnme  entitled  Odee  and  Other  Paems;  has  also  written 
an  admirable  volume  of  essays,  fxcarnons  in  Criticitm, 
WEBSTEB,  NOAH  (1758-1848).  An  American  lex- 
icographer; born  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  bred  to  law; 
tried  journalism;  devoted  20  years  to  his  Z>ictionarv  of 
the  Engtieh  Language. 

WEYMAN  (way'man).  STANLEY  JOHN  (1855- 
).  An  English  novelist.  He  was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  first  writ- 
ings appeared  in  the  ComhiU  Magatine  in  1883.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  The  Boute  of  the  Wolf,  Franrit 
Cliidde,  The  New  Reftor,  A  Oenfteman  of  France,  Un- 
der the  Red  Robe.  My  Lady  Rotha,  The  Bed  Cockade. 
Front  the  Memoir*  of  a  Mimeter  of  France,  Tke  Man  in 
Black,  ahrewtbnry,  Th«  Cnstls  Inn,  Sophia,  and  In 
King's  By  way  a. 

WHABTON.  EDITH  (JONES)  (1862-  ).  An 
American  novelist;  born  in  New  York;  wrote  The 
Greater  Inclination,  The  Touchalone,  Crucial  Inttancee. 
Thf,  Valley  of  Deeiaion,  Sanctuary,  and  The  Bo^ue  of 
Mirth. 

WHATELY,  BIOHABD  (1787-1868).  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  author;  born  in  London.  He  did  murh 
to  forward  the  rauie  of  general  education  and  to  pro- 
mote liberal  views  in  the  English  church.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  fliitorie  Doubts  Rehdive  to  Jta- 
poleon  Bonaparte,  a  burlesque  aimed  at  the  "destructive 
school"  of  criliciam;  Btaays  on  the  PeevUariHe*  of  tfc* 
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Chriatlan  ReUgton,  Blemtntt  of  Logic,  EUments  »f 
Rketarie,  PoHHcol  Etonomu,  Introduction  to  tho  Studg 
of  St.  Paul'*  EpiaiUt,  Bngaah  Synoni/tM,  Riae,  Progrttt, 
and  Corruption  of  Chri»t\an\tv  ;  MiaceUaneou$  Xjteturta 
and  Sevietvt,  and  Rtmaint. 

WHITEIHG,  BIOHABO  {1810-  ).  An  EagWA 
noYclist;  bora  in  IjODdon.  As  a  jouTD«lisl  he  wrote 
Ur.  Sprout* — Uit  Opinionm  (or  the  Iioodon  Evening 
Star.  He  wu,  later,  &  leader  writer  on  aeveral  Eng- 
lish dailies,  including  the  London  Doily  Scva;  wrote 
Tke  Democracy,  The  Island,  No.  S  Jolm  Strett,  Th* 
Life  of  Pari*,  and  The  YeUoto  Van. 

WHITHAK,  WAliT  {1819-1892).  An  American 
poet;  bora  in  Weat  HiUa,  l^ong  laland,  N.  Y.;  became 
editor  of  the  Brooklvn  Sagte.  Lemea  of  0ran  and 
Sp0eim0n  Dmt  and  CMeet  mar  be  held  to  embrace  the 
life  work  of  Whitman  aa  a  wnter.  Aboot  the  cktae  of 
the  war  he  received  a  aabprdiaatA  clerkship  ander  the 
government,  and  waa  nimmarily  diimiuea  aa  the  an- 
thor  of  "an  indecent  book,"  though  he  fortnnately 
obtained  a  aimilar  pott  almoat  Immediately.  In  1674 
he  left  Washington  for  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  be  resided 
tin  Us  death. 

WHITNEY,  WILLZAH  DWIOHT  (1827-1894).  An 
American  pfailologiet  and  author;  bom  at  Northampton, 
Mass.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1845 
and  studied  threo  years  in  Germany,  From  1854  he 
was  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  from  1869  also  of  com- 
parative philology  in  Yale  Ctdlege.  Aa  »  Sanskrit 
aehoUr  he  haa  a  European  repatatioa. 

WHJTTIBB.  -JOror  OBBBWriKAT  (1807-1892).  An 
American  poet;  bom  near  HaverhiH,  Haaa.  The  son 
of  a  poor  tanner,  who  waa  alao  shoemaker,  vonng 
Whittler  obtained  his  education  with  that  atmggle  which 
seems  to  foater  genius,  while  the  bodily  frame,  that  so 
well  served  him  till  his  iecease,  waa  developed  and 
hardened  by  his  healthy,  outdoor  life;  was  apprenticed 
to  iournalisro.  His  poetry  attracted  the  admiration  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  rode  over  from  Newbury- 
port  to  see  Whittier  when  quite  a  lad,  and  became  his 
lifelong  friend.  If  Garrison  may  be  called  the  preacher 
or  prophet,  Whittier  must  be  wreathed  the  poet  laureate, 
of  abolition.  Apart  from  this  strenuous  and  heroic 
struggle  there  is  nothing  epoch  making  in  Wbittier's 
life,  literary  or  personal.  His  chief  poems  are  Yaieet 
of  Freedom,  Snoio  Boujid  (his  best).  In  War  Xinui, 
ThM  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Poenu  of  Uature. 

WXBUUTD,  CHBISTOFH  UABTIN  (I73S1818). 
A  German  poet  and  novelist.  His  beat  work  is  a  heroic 
poem  entitled  Oberon.  He  Iranalated  22  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  and  wrote  Tke  Republic  of  Fools.  He  is 
one  of  the  mort  important  of  the  writers  in  the  danio 
period  of  German  literature. 

WILOOX,  ELLA  (WHEELEB)  (1856-  ).  An 
American  poet;  born  at  Johnstown  Center,  Wis.  She 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At  an 
early  age  she  began  to  write  for  newEpapers  and  peri- 
odicals. She  has  published  Drops  of  Water,  Maurine, 
SheUs,  Poems  of  Passion,  ilal  Uoulie,  a  novel;  Poems 
of  Pleasure.  A  Double  TAfe,  a  novel;  Bow  Salvator 
Won,  reciting  poem ;  Street  Danger,  a  novel ;  if  en. 
Women,  and  Emotion,  45  chapters  of  advice  to  married 
folks;  Song  of  the  Sandwich,  a  comic  poem,  and  Wat 
It  Suicide  I  a  collection  of  stories. 

WILDE,  OSCAB  FIKOALL  O'FLAEEBTn!  WILLS 
(1856-1900).  A  British  poet;  born  at  Dublin.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Wilde  ("Spe- 
rania").  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the  Newdigate  price  for  English 
verse.  He  became  known  about  1881  as  "the  poet 
and  apostle  of  estheticism."  In  1882  he  came  on  a 
lecturing  tonr  to  the  United  States.  He  was  for  • 
time  the  manager  of  the  Woman't  World  of  London. 
He  is  the  author  of  Poemt,  The  Happg  Prince,  and 
Other  Talea;  Dorian  Orag,  a  novel;  and  several  plays, 
including  Ladu  Windermere's  Fan  and  Salome.  Be 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years  (1895),  during  which  he 
wrote  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Qaol.  After  his  release 
he  wrote  De  Profundis. 

WILKIITS-FBEEUAH,  BCABY  ELEAHOB  (1862- 
).  An  American  author:  born  in  Randolph,  Mass. 
Her  works,  studies  of  New  England  country  Mfe,  are 
The  Adventuree  of  inn,  A  Humble  Romance,  A  Ifew 
Engiartd  Nun,  Toung  Lucretia,  Jane  Fiftd,  Oilee  Corey, 
Pembroke,  Madelon,  Jerome,  A  Poor  Man;  Silence  and 
Other  Stories,  The  Love  of  Parson  Lord,  Understudies, 
Portion  of  Labor,  Wind  in  the  Rote  Bush.  She  was 
married  to  I>r.  (Tharles  M.  Freeman,  January  1,  1902, 

WILSON,  AtrOUSTA  EVANS  (1835  1909).  An 
American  rathor;  bom  at  Columbus,  Ga.  Her  earlier 
novels  were  publiahed  under  her  maiden  name  of  Evans. 
In  1868  ahe  wki  married  to  L.  If.  Wilson  of  Mobile, 
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Ala.  Her  novels  tnelode  Inez,  Btviak,  Macurta,  St. 
Blmo,  Tathtt,  InfMeo.  At  ttu  Morev  of  Ttbtrin,  und 
A.  Speckled  Bird. 

WILSOH.  JOHN,  or   ' 'OHBISTOPHEB  HOBTH" 

(1785-1864),  A  Scottish  writer;  born  in  Paisley;  son 
of  a  manufaetnrer,  who  left  bint  a  fortune  of  £50,000; 
lost  his  fortune  and  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  for 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  He  wrote  Nodes  Ambrotianae, 
full  of  humor  and  pathos,  and  his  beat  work;  Lights 
and  Shadouit  of  Scottish  Life,  The  Forettert,  and  Th* 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay. 

WISTEB,  OWEN  (I860-  ).  An  American  writer; 
born  \i  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  wrote  The  Modem  Svaist 
Family  Robinson,  The  Dragon  of  Wanlley:  Bis  Tail; 
Red  Man  and  White,  Lin  McLean,  The  Jimmyfohn 
Boss,  V.  S.  Grant,  a  Biography;  Tke  Tirpxnian, 
OUver  Wendell  Holmee,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and,  with 
O.  B.  OrinneU  and  Caspar  Whitney,  The  Siton.  Musk- 
Ox,  Sheep,  amd  Goat  Family. 

WOOD,  BLLBK  (PBIOE)  or  HBS.  HBNBT  (1820- 
1887).  An  English  novelist;  bom  in  Worcestershire; 
her  best  novels.  The  Channings  and  Ifrs.  Balliburton's 
Troubles,  though  her  most  popular  is  East  Lynne.  She 
wrote  some  80,  all  popular. 

WOOLSET,  8ABAH  OHAITNOEY,  or  "SUSAN 
OOOLXDOE"  {1835-1905),  An  American  writer  of 
books  for  young  people;  bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  wrote 
The  New  Year's  Bargain,  What  Katg  Did,  Verses.  A 
Ouemsey  LUy,  Mischiefs  Thanksgiving,  A  Little  Coun- 
try Qirl,  and  B^ade  of  Romance  and  History. 

WOOL80M,  OOHSTANOE  FENIMOBE  (1848-18&4). 
An  American  author;  born  in  Oaremoat,  N.  H.  She 
waa  the  daughter  of  Charles  Jarvla  Woohwn.  From 
1878  till  1878  she  resided  In  Florid*,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinaa,  and  in  1879  she  went  to  Europe,  where  rite 
afterwards  resided.  Her  literair  field  indtidei  aketehes, 
poems,  stories,  and  novela,  which  have  appeared  in 
Barper'e  and  other  magaxinet.  Her  books  are  Cattle 
Nowhere:  Lake  Country  Sketehee;  Rodman  the  Keeper: 
Southern  Sketches;  Anns,  For  the  Mafor,  East  Angelt, 
Jupiter  Lightt,  Two  Women,  The  Old  Stone  Houte,  and 
Horace  Chase. 

WOB0E8TEB,  JOSEPH  EHEBSON  (1784  1865). 
An  eminent  American  lexicographer;  author  of  the 
popular  Dictionary  bearing  his  name;  bom  at  Bedford, 
N.  H.  His  was  the  first  illustrated  dictionary  in  Eng- 
lish {I860). 

WOBDSWOBTH,  WILLIAM  (1770-1850).  An  Eng- 
lish poof,  born  in  Cockermouth,  Cumberland.  He  waa 
the  son  of  an  attorney  and  in  1787  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  best  poems  are  The  Ex- 
cursion, odes  on  ImmorHUity  and  to  Dutg,  The  Prelude, 
Tkankegivtnff  Ode,  utA  WMU  JDm  •/  BtUone.  [Sea 
Eng.  Lit.] 

TORaS,  OHABI.OTTB  ICABT  (1828-1901).  An 
English  noveUst;  born  in  Otterbonrne,  Hampshire.  Her 
works  number  more  than  125  volumes,  including  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe.  The  Dairy  Chain,  The  Dove  in  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  Forget  Me-Not,  Calher\ne  of  Aragon  and 
the  Sources  of  the  English  Reformation,  Life  of  Hannah 
More,  and  Life  of  the  Prince  Coneort. 

YOUHO.  BDWABD  (1663-1765).  An  English  poet; 
bom  at  Upham,  Hampshire;  chaplain  to  the  king 
(1728);  wrote  the  famous  Night  Thoughts  on  Life, 
Death,  and  Immortality. 

ZANOWILL,  ISBAEL  (1864-  ).  An  English- 
Jewish  novelist;  born  in  London.  He  began  life  as  a 
London  teacher;  has  written  novels,  essays,  and  poems: 
among  his  works  are  the  bachelors'  Club,  Old  Matdr 
Club,  Children  of  the  Ohstto,  Dreamere  of  the  Ohetto, 
The  Matter,  Wtthevt  Prejudiee,  The  Grey  Wig,  and 
Merely  Mary  Ann. 

SOLA,  EHILB  (1840-1902).  A  French  novelist; 
born  in  Paris;  the  son  of  an  Italian  engineer.  After 
working  for  Paris  publishers  and  writing  for  the  press 
he  attempted  fiction  with  success.  During  1897  and 
1898  he  took  up  with  splendid  courage  the  cause  of 
Captain  Dreyfus,  whom  he  declared  to  have  been  illegally 
condemned,  and  was  in  consequence  of  his  action  prose- 
rated  by  order  of  the  French  government  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment.  He  escaped  punishment  by 
voluntary  exile  in  England.  Reluming  to  Paris  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Dreyfus 
cose,  ho  resumed  his  literary  work;  was  accidentally 
killed  by  gas  escaping  from  a  coal  fire. 

ZSOHOKKB  (tehok'ke),  JOHANH  HEXNBIOH 
(1771-1848).  A  German  writer;  born  in  Uagdeburg; 
lived  chiefly  at  Aarau,  In  Aargau,  Switierland,  where 
be  spent  40  years  of  his  life  and  where  he  died; 
wrote  histories  and  a  series  of  tales,  bnt  la  best  known 
by  his  jStunden  der  Andaeht  or  Boun  of  Davotfon. 
His  .Select  IForta'  fin  40  volumea. 
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LITEBAHY  PLOTS,  CHAHACTER9,  Ain>  ALLUSIONS. 


AASOK.  A  Uoor,  in  Shaknpura't  STitiw  Andront- 
cut,  vbom  Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Oothi,  lored.  lie  is  a 
hideous  and  unnatural  character. 

ABDAT.TtA-  (1)  In  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  a  alave  belong- 
ing to  Bois-Qnilbert.  (2)  A  brother  of  Qiaffer  killed 
by  him,  in  Byron's  Bride  of  Abt/dot.  (3)  Abdalla  el 
Hadgl.  A  messenfcer  sent  by  Snladin  to  tbe  cnuaden' 
camp  in  Scott's  TaHman. 

ABHALLAM.    The  father  of  Mohammed. 

ABOIEZh  In  Milton's  Paradite  Laat,  one  of  the  lera- 
phint  who  opposed  Satan  when  he  was  tryinf  to  tUr 
up  a  revolt  amonfc  the  angels. 

ABBKOEBBAGES.  A  legendary  Moorish  race  who 
struggled  with  tbe  Zegrls  and  were  destroyed.  This 
struggle  forms  the  basis  of  Chateaubriand's  novel, 
ZfM  aventvret  du  dernier  det  Abeitceraffee. 

ABONDE.    The  French  Santa  Glaus. 

A  Bom  OenUeman.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  {1709- 
1784):  "AdrentitkinB  aecomplishments  may  be  poe- 
■essed  by  bH  ranka,  but  one  may  easily  dbtinipilsh  the 
bom  centlem*n." 

i  BRA  TAB.  In  Per^n  writings  denotes  a  anpreme 
being;  in  Gnek,  th«  number  865.  In  ancient  ronunces 
Abraxas  is  anpnosed  to  preside  over  365  Tirtues  per- 
sonified, one  belonging  to  each  day  in  the  year.  Tbe 
Gnostic  sect  ot  Basllidea  used  the  term  to  represent 
the  manifold  revplations  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

ABSOLUTE,  SIB  AHTHONT.  A  character  in  Sher- 
idan's comedy,  Tke  Rivals,  He  is  an  irritable  and 
overbearing  person,  yet  warm-heorted. 

A  bargUr  of  others'  intellects.  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(Earl  of  Beaconsfleld)  (1804-1681):  In  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  CommoDS,  May  15,  1846,  referring  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

AOADIA.  The  original  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  said 
to  be  derived  from  "Shubenacadie,"  one  of  its  princi- 
pal rivers,  is  now  usually  applied  to  that  portion  made 
famous  by  liongfellow's  poem,  Erangrline. 

ACHATES.  Usnally  called  "fldus  Achatea."  the  de- 
voted companion  of  Aeneas,  in  the  Aentid.  In  litera- 
ture it  is  synonymous  with  "faithful  friend." 

AOBASIA.  Intemperance  personified,  represented  by 
Spenser,  in  bin  Faerie  tfueene,  as  a  beautiful  woman 
living  on  an  island,  and  luring  men  to  destruction  in 
her  enticing  palace,  the  Bower  of  Btiss. 

AOBBa,  BOB.  In  Sheridan's  comedy.  The  RivaU, 
a  country  gentleman,  who  wished  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  fashion.  He  is  noted  for  bis  blustering  and  his 
cowardice. 

A  Otoiraliis  Merer.  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658) : 
In  a  dispatcn,  dated  September  4,  1561,  announcing 
the  preceding  day's  Tictur  at  Worcester:  "The  di- 
menaiona  of  this  mercy  are  above  my  Uumghta.  It  is, 
for  aagbt  I  know,  a  crovnlnK  mercy." 

ACTA  DIUBHA.  The  ancient  Roman  substitiite  (or 
a  daily  paper.  A  written  sheet  containing  an  arconnt 
of  events;  it  was  posted  daily  by  the  government  in 
some  public  place  for  all  to  read,  until  476. 

Actors  speak  of  things  Imaginary  as  If  they  were 
real,  while  yon  preachers  too  often  speak  of  things 
real  as  if  Uiey  were  Imaginary.  Thomas  Betterton 
(1635-1710):  In  reply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury, 
who  asked  why  actors  were  more  successful  than 
preachers  in  impressing  their  snditorB. 

ADAU.  (1)  Formerly  a  nickname  for  a  sergeant 
or  bailiff.  (2 )  A  character  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  (3)  A  servant  of  Oliver  and  of  Orlando 
in  Bhakespeares  As  You  Like  It.  (4)  Au  officer  in 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors. 

ADAHASTOB.  A  frightful  specter,  the  spirit  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^,  described  in  the  Lusiad  by 
Csmoeno,  as  predicting  misfortune  to  all  who  shall  fol- 
low the  fleet  of  Tasco  da  Gnma  in  similar  expeditions 
to  India. 

ADAM  BEDE.  A  story  by  George  Eliot,  homely  in 
Its  incidents,  masterly  in  its  nnfoldment  of  character, 
Adam  Bcde,  the  village  carpenter,  loves  in  bis  simple, 
manly  way  Hetty  Sorrel,  the  pretty  dairymaid,  who 
has  been  brought  up  by  her  aunt,  the  inimitable  Hrt. 
Poyser.  Hetty  is  betrayed  by  Arthur  Donnithome,  the 
aon  of  the  squire,  and  is  condemned  to  death  for  enild- 
murder,  but  Is  onaily  transported.  Dinah  Morris,  a 
noble  woman  who  has  risen  from  the  factory  to  a 
Methodist  pulpit,  comforts  the  onfortanate  Hetty,  and 
this  solicitude  endears  Iter  to  Adam,  whom  she  ulti- 
mately marries. 

ADAH8,  PABSON.  An  eccentric  curate  pictured  by 
Fielding,  in  his  Josfph  Andreti-K,  ns  good-hearted  and 
learned,  hut  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 

A  delusion,  a  mockeiy,  and  a  snore.  Lord  Denman 
(1779-18S4):  In  giving  judgment  in  th0  ease  of  O'Gon- 


nell  and  others  vs.  tbe  Queen,  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda, 
September  4,  1844. 

ADBHAB  or  ADSMABO.  A  warrior  in  Taaso'a 
JervsoUm  Delivered,  who,  having  begged  the  pope  to 
send  him  on  the  Crusades,  was  killed  at  Antioeh; 
afterwards  his  spirit  came  to  the  aid  of  the  besiegera 
at  Jerusalem,  with  legions  of  angels. 

Adieu,  chore  Franoel  Je  ne  Tona  verral  Jamais 
plusl  (Adieu,  dear  France  1  I  shall  never  see  you 
morel)  Farewell  of  Mary  Stuart  (1542-1S8T)  to 
France.    The  lines — 

"Adieo.  plataant  pay*  de  Prance. 
O  ma  patrie 
La  pliia  cbiriel"  etc., 
at  one  time  attributed  to  her.  were  written  by  a  jour- 
naliat,  O.  Menanier  de  Querion  (1702-1760),  who  pub- 
lished  them  as  hers  In  176S. 

AD0MAI8.  A  name  coined  by  Shelley,  and,  in  hiii 
elegy  on  the  untimely  death  of  Keats,  applied  by  him 
to  that  poet,  suggesting  an  analogy  between  the  fate 
of  Keats  and  that  of  Adonis. 

ABBASTUS.  An  Indian  Prince  in  the  Jenualem 
Delivered  of  Tasso,  who  aided  the  king  of  Kgypt 
against  the  crusaders,  and  was  killed  by  Rinaldo.  being 
known  by  his  gannent,  a  serpent's  akin. 

AEKEID.  \erKirB  Latin  epic  poem  in  twelve  books 
founded  on  the  traditional  settlement  of  Italy  by  Aeneas 
and  his  Trojan  foilowera  who  became  the  founders  of 
the  Roman  state.  It  was  written  to  glorify  Rome  and 
the  Julian  family. 

AGAflDA,  FBAT  ANTONIO.  An  imaginary  monk, 
from  whose  chronicles  Washington  Irving  pretended  to 
obtain  his  material  for  the  Conqv^t  of  (iranada. 

A  Oentleman  of  the  Proas.  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Earl 
of  Beaconsfield)  (1804-1881)  thus  styled  himself  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Kngland's  rela- 
tions with  France,  February  18,  1853. 

Af«  9C  Proao  and  Baasan.  The  term  applied  by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  bis  Bmauna  en  Crtiiefm  to  the 
eighteenth  century  of  Endiab. 

AOIB.  Tbe  third  Calendar  In  the  story  of  "The 
Three  Oalendara"  in  the  Arabian  liighU. 

AONES.  A  young  girl  in  Holiire'a  L'Set^s  its 
Frmmes,  whose  guardian  attempts  to  bring  her  vp 
without  any  worldly  knowledge.  She  proves  less  in- 
genuous than  he  had  supposed. 

AOBAMANTE  or  AGBAMAirT.  King  of  the 
Moors  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioto. 

AaUE-OHEEB;  SIB  ANDBBW.  A  silly,  stupid  old 
fop  in  Shakespeare'a  Twelfth  Night, 

AHBIHAH.  Con  sidered  by  tbe  an  cien  t  Persians 
the  personification  of  the  principle  of  evLL 

A  kiss  from  my  mother  maoa  me  a  painter-  Ben- 
jamin West  (1738-1820). 

Alt  ABAP.  In  the  Mohammedan  belief,  a  place 
where  dwellpeople  whose  good  and  evil  deeds  are  equal. 

AIiADDlN.  Aladdin,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  in 
China,  obtains  a  magic  lamp  and  a  magic  ring.  Acci- 
dentally rubbing  tbe  lamp,  a  genie  appears  who  helps 
Aladdin  to  marry  the  Saltan  a  daughter,  to  build  a 
magnificent  palace,  and  to  enjoy  every  hiznry  that 
untold  wealth  could  give.  He  loaea  the  lamp  and  hia 
palace,  princesa,  and  all  are  transported  to  Africa. 
Then  the  genie  of  the  ring  appears  and  helps  him  to 
regain  the  lamp,  whose  power  restores  hia  poesessions. 
(See  also  Fatiiu.) 

All  BOBAX.  A  fabulous  animal,  on  which  the 
Koran  represents  Mohammed  as  performing  a  journey 
to  the  seventh  heaven  under  the  guidance  of  the  angel 
Gabriel.  This  steed  was  of  a  milk  whito  color,  had 
glittering  wings,  and  a  human  face,  bat  the  dweka  of  a 
horse. 

ALBRAOOA.    Boiardo's    Orlando    /nnamoroto.  A 

castle  in  which  Angelica  (having  retired  in  sorrow  be- 
cause of  Rinaldo's  indifference)  is  besieged  by  Agri- 
cane,  king  of  Tatary,  who  is  intent  upon  winning  her, 
in  spite  of  her  refusals  of  his  suit. 

AI>OESTE.  The  hero  of  Uoliire's  comedy  Ls 
Misanthrope. 

AXiCINA.  An  endiantress  mentioned  In  Bolardo'a 
Orlando  Innatnorata,  and  in  Ariosto'a  Orlando  Furioso, 

ALDA  or  ALDABEIJiA.  Tbe  name  by  whirh  the 
wife  ot  Orlando  and  slater  of  OliTtero  waa  known  in 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Pur^oM. 

AIiDIME  BDZHON.  A  aams  now  naed  to  deatgnato 
Bome  elegant  editions  of  English  works.  The  originals 
were  from  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutlus  and  are  rare 
and  highly  prized.  'Hiey  are  distinguished  by  an  an- 
chor entwined  with  a  dolphin.  The  number  of  books 
Issued  waa  808. 
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ALOZVOAS,  SIS.  The  title  of  &  ballad  la  Percr's 
Reiiquet.  Sir  Aldingar,  havniK  impeached  the  honor  of 
Eleanor,  wifa  of  Henry  II,  of  England,  s-ihrnitted  to 
combat,  but  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  child  appeared 
»nd  established  her  innocence. 

AXfXANDBIAK  CODEX.  A  manuscript  of  the 
Scripturea  in  Greek,  now  in  the  British  Uuaeum,  aup- 
poaed  to  have  been  written  in  Alexandria  in  the  fifth 
centur?.  It  contains  on  parchment  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion (except  the  Psalms),  a  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  epistles  of  Clemens  Bomanus. 

ATJiaifHtti  fiie  BDcient  U«oriah  palace  in  Ora- 
nada,  8p»lB,  described  by  Waihingtoa  Irving  ia  bia 
book  called  TIm  AUnmbn. 

ALI  BABA.  A  character  tn  "The  Fortr  Tblerea." 
In  the  Arabian  Nighla,  who  oTcrheara  the  magic  words, 
"Open,  Seaame,"  which  give  blm  entrance  to  the  rob- 
bera^  cave. 

A  I'lmnortalltA  (To  immortality).  Motto  of  the 
French  Academy,  eitabliabed  under  Richelieu  in  1635. 
Hence  the  surname  of  "Immorteln"  applied  to  the 
members  (4U  in  number). 

AIJ.AK-A-DAI.E.  The  hero  of  an  old  ballad,  whose 
betrothed  is  about  to  be  wedded  against  her  will  to  an 
old  knight  when  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  appear,  and 
she  marries  AUan-a-Dale.  In  Scott's  Ivanhot,  he  is 
Kobin  Hood's  minstrel. 

All  free  soTwnnants  ar«  pmrty  gorwimiwiti. 
Preaident  J.  A.  Garfield  (1831-1881):  In  an  sd- 
dress  on  the  death  of  O.  P.  Morton.  He  wrote  also. 
"Ail  free  governments  are  managed  by  the  combined 
wiadpm  and  folly  of  the  people"— -in  a  private  letter 
from  him,  dated  AprU  21.  2880. 

AUi  '8  WELL  THAT  EUtDS  VBLL.  A  comedy  by 
Shakeapeare,  who  took  the  plot  from  a  translation  of  a 
■toiT  in  Boccaccio's  Deeameron.  As  a  reward  for 
earing  the  king  of  France  of  a  disease,   Helena,  a 

Shysii-ian's  daughter,  is  married  to  Bertram,  Count  of 
oussilion.  Bertram,  who  thinks  himself  superior  to 
Helena,  fieea  to  Florence,  but  Helena  finally  wins  bis 
love. 

All  Uut  U  Taltubla  in  tbe  United  Stataa  OonaUtn- 
tlon  iB  one  tbonund  years  old.  Wendell  Phillips 
(1811-1884)  :  In  a  speech  at  Boston,  Mass..  February 
17,  IB61.   

ALLWOBTHT,  SQUIKE.  The  foslor  father  of  Tom, 
in  Fielding's  Tom  Jonea,  whose  character  was  drawn 
from  Fielding's  friend,  Ralph  Allen. 

AUaOHTT  DOLXiAB.  The  aupposed  object  of 
American  worship  personified.  Washington  Irving 
originated  the  phrase  in  Th4  Creole  ViUage, 

AlfH.  A  river  whose  name  was  invented  by  Cole- 
ridge in  hia  JTuKa  Khan. 

AltQUIFK.  A  powerful  visard,  who  flgnrea  in  the 
mediaeval  storied  of  Amodis  of  Oaul. 

AL  RAKIM.  The  dog  that  guarded  the  "Seven 
Sleepers."  Mohammedans  consider  him  the  keeper  of 
letters  in  Paradise. 

AIiSIBAT,  In  the  Mohammedan  belief,  a  bridge 
narrower  than  the  thread  of  a  famished  spider,  ex- 
tending from  this  world  to  Paradise  over  the  abyas  of 
hell.  Thoae  laden  with  sin  fall  from  the  bridge  into 
the  abyss. 

AHADI8  OF  OAUIi.  The  hero  of  a  celebrated  pros^ 
romance  of  chivalry,  consisting  of  about  thirty  books, 
called  In  France  Le  Roman  dt*  Ramana,  the  first  four 
books  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Vaaco  de  Lobeira  of  Portugal,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tonr,  the  others  being  added  by  Spanish  and  French 
writers.  There  !■  an  Eiiglish  tranalation  of  Amadis 
de  Oaul,  by  Soathey. 

AKAmoir  or  AHATHOH.  The  ruler  of  one  of  the 
four  provinces  of  the  imaginary  world  of  devils.  Hh 
is  mentioned  in  Shakeapeare's  Benry  IV.  and  in  Jfcrry 
Wivea  of  Windaor. 

AMANDA.  A  character  !n  Thomson');  SfaaoPS 
really  intended  for  a  Miss  Young,  and  representing 
spring. 

A  man's  best  gift  to  his  country — his  life's  blood. 
President  William  McKinley  (1848-1901)  : — in  a  speech 
at  San  Francisco,  Hay  28,  1901. 

AMABT1.IJB.  A  shepherdess  or  ruslir  beauty  In 
the  Idyla  of  Theocritus  and  the  Eetoffiiea  of  Vereil,  men- 
ticned  also  in  Milton'a  Lyeidaa,  and  Spenser's  Colin 
Clout  'aComt  Borne  Again. 

AMBLIA,  The  heroine!  of  Fielding's  novel  of  that 
name,  considered  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Thackeray  as  the 
moat  pleasing  character  in  English  Action.  She  is 
thonirtit  to  be  the  portrait  of  Fielding's  wife. 

Am  Z  not  a  man  and  a  htothai?  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood (1TS0-1TS6):  Inscription  on  a  medal  (1768) 
representing  a  negro  in  chaina.  In  a  mppUeatlng  poa- 
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ture.  Adopted  aa  a  seal  by  the  Anti-Blavery  Society  of 
London. 

AmHTE.  A  name  assumed  by  a  sentimental  woman 
in  Moli^re's  comedy,  Lei  Precifwea  Ridieulft,  who  dis- 
misses her  lover  for  proposing  to  marry  her,  scolds  her 
uncle  for  not  having  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and 
finally  marries  a  pretended  nobleman  who  ia  really  a 
valet. 

AMOBET.  (1)  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Quertie,  the  type 
of  devoted  affection.  In  spite  of  her  imprisonment  by 
an  enchanter,  she  will  not  give  up  her  love  for  Sir 
Scudamore,  afterward  her  husband.  (2)  The  heroine 
of  Fletcher 'a  pastor  aldr  am  a,  Tke  Faithful  Shephtrdeta. 

AMT8  AKD  AlCnJON.  The  title  of  an  ancieit 
romance  (uf  which  an  abstract  is  found  in  Eilia's 
Speeimeiu  of  Early  Engliak  Uftriral  Rontaneea),  and 
the  names  of  two  faithfal  friends, — the  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  feudal  times. 

AHOXBHT  BCABINE&.  The  hero  of  the  RtnW  of 
lh«  Ancient  Mariner,  a  poem  by  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. The  mariner,  having  shot  an  albatross,  is  made 
to  undergo  terrible  penalties  on  the  voyage.  On  his 
repentance,  he  is  forgiven,  but  at  timea  is  driven  by 
conscience  to  wander  from  land  to  land  relating  the 
atcry  of  his  crime  snd  its  punishment,  as  B  lesson  of 
kindness  to  all  created  things. 

Ancota  Imparol  (I  am  still  learning!)  Inscription 
accompanying  a  favorite  device  of  Michelangelo  (14T4- 
l.^eS)  of  an  old  man  in  a  go-cart,  with  an  hourglass 
upon  It. 

ANDBEW8,  JOSEPH.  The  hero  of  a  story  of  the 
same  name  by  Fielding,  written  to  ridicule  Richard- 
son 's  Pamela.   

AND  BO  MA  QUE.  A  tragedy,  by  Racine,  tonnded  on 
the  Bt«rv  of  Hector's  wife,  Andromache. 

ANQEXJOA.  In  Boiardo's  Orfando  Innmwnto,  and 
Ariosto's  Orlando  FuHon. 

AHGEUQUB,  The  name  of  a  character  in  two  of 
Uolidre's  comedies — the  heroine  in  La  MaSade  Imag- 
inatre,  and  the  wife  of  Oeorge  Dandln  in  the  comedy 
of  that  name. 

AMOEU).  The  duke's  deputy,  and  Mariana's  be- 
trothed, in  Shakespeare's  Ueaaure  for  Meaaitre. 

AHHB  or  OBIERaTEIN.  The  heroine  of  a  story 
of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

ANNUS  MIBABIU8.  The  year  of  wonders,  166G; 
the  English  naval  victories  over  the  Dutch,  the  plagne, 
and  the  great  fire  being  the  most  notable.  Dryden 
wrote  a  famous  poem  of  tne  same  name. 

ANTIGONUS.    Bee  Paulina. 

ANTONIO.  The  name  of  several  characters  in 
Shakespeare.  (1)  In  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  merchant 
who  nearly  loses  his  life  because  of  Shylocic's  hatred. 

(2)  In  7'wo  OrntUmen  of  Verona,  the  father  of  Proteus. 

(3)  In  Twelfth  Niffht,  a  aea  captain  who  aaves  the 
wrecked  Sebastian.  (4)  In  Th»  Ttmpett,  the  usurping 
duke  of  Milan,  and  uncle  of  Miranda.  (5)  In  Much 
Ado  Ahovt  Nothing,  the  brother  of  Leonato. 

ANTONY  AND  CIXOPATBA.  A  historical  tragedy 
In  five  acts,  by  Shakespeare,  portraying  the  love  of 
Mark  Antony,  the  Roman  triumvir,  for  Cleopatra,  the 
fascinating  queen  of  Egypt,  and  their  death. 

AONUlr  VOVNT.  An  appeUation  of  Ht.  Helicon 
in  Greece,  the  haunt  of  the  Hubss.  Kentioned  in  the 
opening  of  Hilton's  Parodiae  Loet. 

APraCANTUB.  A  cynical  dtaracter  In  Shake- 
speare's Timon  of  Athena. 

A  precedent  embalms  a  principle.  Benjamin  Diti- 
raeli  (Earl  of  Beaconsfleld)  (1804-1881):  In  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  February  22,  1848, 

Aprts  nons  le  dtinget  (After  ns  the  deluge!)  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  (IT2I-1764)  to  Louis  XV.  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Rossbach  (1757),  to  console  the  kiuK.  A  quoi 
hon  votta  tourmenler  et  votta  rendre  matade  t  Aprta 
nnua  le  deluge!  (What  is  the  use  of  worrying  and 
making  yourself  illt    After  us  the  delugel) 

ABOHIMAQO.  A  wiiard  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
who  can  assume  anv  form  he  chooses,  lie  deceives 
Una,  snd  also  the  Red  Croes  Knight,  but  his  deceit 
is  finally  exposed. 

ABOZTE.    Ree  Palamok  AXD  Arcite. 

AEDEN,  ENOOH.  In  Tennyson's  poem  of  that 
namtf,  a  sailor  who  is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island.  On 
bis  retnm  home,  after  many  years,  finding  his  wife 
(who  believed  him  dead)  happily  married  to  his  eld 
friend  and  rival  he  goea  away  without  revealing  his 
identity  and  dies  broken-hearted, 

AB0A1U8.  The  unhappy  lover  of  Parthenia  in  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia. 

ABOAN.  The  hypochondriac  hero  of  MoUftre's  com- 
edy Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  who  loves  to  take  medicinet 
but  diaUkes  to  spend  bia  money  for  It,^^ 
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AEIBIt.  (1)  In  th«  demonolosr  of  th«  Ralibala,  k 
water  Bprite.  (2)  In  mediaerni  fablM,  a  ai^rit  of  the 
air.  (8)  In  Shakeapeare'a  Tetnptat,  a  tricksy  wlrit, 
the  aerrant  of  Proapero,  able  to  aaanme  any  fono  or  to 
make  himaelf  invisible.  <4)  In  Hilton's  Paradfae 
Lo»t,  0D«  of  the  rebellious  angels.  <5)  In  Pope'a 
Jtape  of  the  Lock,  a  fniry,  piardian  of  Bdinda. 

ABIODAKTES.  The  lover  of  ninem  In  ArioHto's 
Orlando  FurioBo. 

ABHIDA.  In  Tnssn'a  Jrrutaifm  Delieered,  n  Iwau- 
tiful  cnrhantreGH,  who  lures  the  Crusadfrs,  Rinuldn 
among  them,  away  from  their  duty  to  her  Bower  of 
Bliss,  but  her  enchantment  Is  overcome  by  a  talisman, 
and  she  is  converted  to  Chrlatlaaity  by  Blnoldo,  who 
becomes  her  knight. 

ABONDIGHT.  The  sword  of  Fir  I^nrelut.  the 
atrongeat  and  bravest  of  the  Knights  of  tbe  Bonnd 
Table. 

AB8XM0B.  An  Hfly  old  woman,  who  la  a  hypocrite 
and  a  mischief  maker,  in  HoliSre's  comedy  Le  Jfiran- 
( A  rope. 

ABTEOAIh  (1)  A  knight  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qwtr\«, 
who  is  the  personification  of  justice,  and  is  loved  by 
Britomart.    (2)  The  hero  of  Wordaworth'a  poem,  Arte- 

Sai  and  Elidure,  based  on  the  ChronMn  of  Qeo/rtv  oj 
Xonmovth  and  on  Milton's  Uistorj/  of  Britain.  He  te  a 
legendary  king  of  Britain,  who  was  driven  into  exile, 
but  wag  flnsliy  restored  to  the  crown. 

ABTFUL  DODOEB.  In  Dickens's  Oliver  Twi»t,  the 
nicknamd  of  John  Dawkfns,  a  youthful  pickpocket 
whose  expertness  earned  the  name. 

ABTHUBIAir  B0MAH0E8,  THB.  A  aeriea  of 
romances,  havinc  for  their  principal  theme  the  deeds 
of  Arthur,  legendary  king  ol  Britain,  and  his  knights 
of  the  Round  Table:  San  Oraal,  The  Meriin,  11)6 
I^ancelot,  The  Quest  of  the  San  Oraal,  Marte  d' Arthur, 
and  Sundry  Tales,  especially  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Tristan.  They  were  flrst  collected  Iv  Geoffrey  of  Km- 
month,  to  which  Walter  Hapes  added  the  "Bomonce  of 
the  Death  of  Arthur."  Sir  Thomas  Halory'a  La  Morte 
d'irthvr  was  one  of  the  earliest  ones  printed  by  Cax- 
ton.  Tennyson's  IdylU  of  tks  King  Is  the  most  mod- 
ern version ,   

ABTHUB'S  DBINlQKa  BOBK.  One  who  would 
drink  from  this  horn  must  be  faithful  and  pure. 

ABUNDEXh  The  favorite  steed  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  In  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  given  him  by 
hia  wife,  Josian. 

ABVIBAOUS.  In  Shakespeare's  C.ym.heline,  a  son 
of  Oymbeline,  called  Cadwal,  aupposed  to  be  a  son  of 
Belarlus. 

AflOAPABT.  A  giant  whose  efBgy  is  to  be  seen  on 
tbe  city  gatea  of  Southampton.  la  the  old  romances,  he 
is  sstd  to  have  been  thirty  feet  high,  and  to  have  car- 
ried Sir  Bevis,  his  wife,  and  horse  under  his  arm, 
though  flnallv  conquered  by  Sir  Bevia.  Shakespeare, 
Drayton,  and  other  EHisbethan  writers  allude  to  him. 

ASMODEU8.  Called  in  the  Talmud  "the  king  of 
devils,"  a  demon  of  vanity.  In  Le  Sage's  The  DevH 
on  Two  Stickt,  occurs  Asmodeus's  flight.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit,  he  causes  the  death  of  Sara's  seven  snccesaiva 
husbands.  Milton  calls  him  Asmodai  or  Aamndai,  ooe 
of  the  rebel  angels. 

ASPATIA.  In  The  Sfaid'»  Tragedy,  by  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher,  the  unhappy  heroine,  affianced  to  AmlntoFi 
who  forsaifeB  her  for  £vadne. 

Asaaasloatlon  has  nnsr  changed  the  history  of  the 
world.    Benjamin    Disraeli     (Earl    of  Beaconsfield), 
(18U4-1RS1):    In  a  speech  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
May,  1SC5,  on  tbe  death  of  President  Lincoln  (1809-' 
18b5),  who  was  assassinated  on  April  15. 

ASTOLAT.  The  town  of  Guildford  in  Surrey  in  the 
Arthurian  Eomancea.  Elaine  is  called  the  "lily  maid 
of  Astolat,"  in  Tennyson's  IdgUs  of  the  King. 

ASTOUPHO.  K?preBfnted  to  be  a  cousin  of  Orlando 
in  the  romantic  tales  of  Charlemagnfl  and  hia  court,  ■ 
Kreat  boaster.  In  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioto,  he  cures 
Orlando  of  insanity  by  bringing  his  wits  back  from  the 
moon  in  a  vial.  He  posM>f>seB  a  wonderful  book  giving 
any  information  he  winlies  for,  and  a  magic  bom 
which  -friclitens  men  and  bpoBts. 

AS  TOn  LIKE  IT.  A  comi-dy  by  Shakespeare.  A 
feudal  duke  of  France,  deposed  by  hia  brother  Freder- 
ick, goes  with  a  few  followers  to  live  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  leaving  his  dauBlilcr,  Rosalind,  at  the  usurper's 
court  as  a  companion  to  Celia,  her  cousin.  Falling  In 
love  with  Orlando,  an  enemy  of  Dulce  Frederirk.  Rosa- 
lind is  banished  from  court.  Dressed  as  a  youth,  shtf 
goes  to  the  forest  of  Arden,  arcnmpanied  by  Celia,  dia- 
Kiiised  as  a  shepherdess.  Orlando,  ill-treated  by  hia 
brother  Oliver,  also  betakes  himself  to  the  forest, 
vhere  b«  meets  the  maidena.    The  play  ends  with  the 
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marriage  of  Rosalind  to  Orlando  and  of  Celia  to 
Oliver,  and  the  restoration  of  tiie  banished  duke. 

AIAIm/L  The  hertrine  of  a  romanee  of  that  name 
by  Chatsaubriand,  the  soens  being  laid  in  North 
America,  Atalo,  on  Indian  ^rl  breuri&t  up  as  • 
Christian,  falls  in  love  with  Chactas,  chief  of  another 
tribe,  a  prisoner.  She  rescues  him  and.  fliea  with  him, 
but,  faithful  to  her  resolves  to  become  a  nun,  poiaooa 
herself  in  despair. 

ATAJJUrtA  IK  0AI.TDOH.  A  tragedy  by  Algemon 
Charles  Swinburne,  founded  on  ttie  elanicol  story  of 
the  Calydonian  Hant. 

ATAItlDB.    See  Bajazet. 

ATHAIIE.  One  of  Rachel's  greatest  roles  in  Ra- 
ciue's  tragedy  of  that  name.  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jeiebel,  seised  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  was 
put  to  death. 

AT1UH8,  TOlOnr.  A  term  applied  to  the  Britiah 
soldier.  ___ 

ATUUnBS.  An  enchanter  who  becomes  the  tutor 
of  Rogero,  in  Boiardo'a  Orlando  Jnnamorato,  and 
A riosto '  s  Orlando  Ftt rioao, 

ATUURI8,  THB  HBW.  In  an  allegory  of  that 
name  by  Lord  Baetm,  an  ialond  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  there  was  an  association  for  the  study 
of  natural  science. 

ATTIOU'S.  The  most  finished  scholar  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (1)  A  poetical  name  given  by  Pope  to  Addison 
ill  his  Prologue  to  the  Satireg.  <2)  A  name  given  by 
I.ord  Chesterfield  to  George  Fsnlkner  in  hia  series  of 
ironical  letters  under  this  title.  (3)  A  name  for  Regi- 
nald Heber,  In  Dil>din's  BibHotnania.  By  the  Romans 
tho  name  was  applied  to  any  one  distinguished  for 
learning. 

AUBURK.  Under  this  name  Goldamilh  In  his  poem 
The  Deeerted  Tittage  has  immortalised  his  native  vil- 
lage. Lissoy,  in  Ireland. 

AUDBBT.  An  awkward  country  wench,  in  Shake- 
speare's A«  Tou  Like  It,  who  jilts  William  for  Touch- 
stone. 

AUIiD  BOBUT  ORAT.  a  ballad  whose  author.  Lady 
Anne  Lindsay,  concealed  her  authorship  for  over  forty 
years. 

AUBOBA  LEIGH.  A  narrative  poem  by  Elisabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  Aurora,  an  orphan  sent  from  Italy 
to  live  with  an  aunt  In  En^nd,  Wes  Romney  Leigh, 
a  social  reformer,  but  will  not  marry  bin  until  ho  loses 
his  eyesight  and  needs  her. 

AUTOLTOUS.  A  witty  peddler  In  Shskeapeare's 
Winter's  Tale. 

AatorlUlt,  nicht  MaJorlUt  (Authority,  not  msjority): 
F.  J.  Stahl  (1802  1861)  at  the  11th  sitting  of  the 
Volkshause  of  the  Erfurt  Parliament,  April  XI,  18.10 

AVAIAN  or  ATILION.  In  Celtic  lore,  the  fabled 
land  of  the  blessed,  where  heroes  lived  after  death.  In 
mediaeval  romance,  the  name  of  a  castle,  and  of  tbe 
island  on  which  it  stood,  where  lived  Arthur,  Oberon, 
and  MorKsine  la  F^.  In  Tennyson's  Pasting  of 
Arthur,  the  burial  place  of  King  Arthur.  Glastonbury 
is  suDtMified  to  be  the  place  so  designated. 

AVABE,  L'.  One  of  Uotidre's  comedies,  based  on 
the  Aulwfarid  of  Plautus.  A  miser,  Harpagon,  and  his 
son  are  both  io  love  with  Mariane,  but  when  the  son 
digs  op  a  pot  of  fcold  which  bis  father  had  loat,  and 
gives  aim  the  choice  between  Ifariane  and  the  gold, 
Harpagon  chooses  the  gold.  Another  father  and  son 
are  also  rivals  for  the  hand  of  the  miser's  daui^ter. 

ATHBB,  PBIOB.  In  Scott'a  Ivankot,  the  jovial 
and  worldly  monk  at  iha  bead  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey. 

ATMOH,  The  duke  of  Dordona,  father  of  Rinaldo, 
Quirdardo  Alardo,  and  Ricciardetto,  who  figure  in 
various  Italian  and  French  romances  and  poems, 
nmong  which  are  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Boiardo's 
Orlando  Innamorato,  and  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioeo. 

AZAZEIb  Milton,  in  Paradiee  Loat,  makes  him  the 
standard  bearer  of  Satan's  host.  Arabic  writers  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  genii  who  lived  on  the  earth 
before  man.  and  who,  refusing  to  bow  down  to  Adam, 
vas  rhanred  to  a  devil,  namM  Eblis,  and  cast  out. 

AZBAEIi.  In  ICohammedan  and  Jewish  wiitinci, 
the  angel  of  death. 

BAB  BALLADS.  A  book  of  comic  ballads  by 
William  S.  Gilbert. 

BAB.  XtADT.  A  servant  in  Townley's  farce  com- 
edy. High  Life  Betovi  Stain,  who  so  spes  her  nilitn«, 
Lady  Bab,  that  she  is  called  Ladj  Bab  by  the  serv- 
ants. 

BAIUJB,  HABRT.  Tho  Jovial  Undlord  of  ttie 
Tabard  Inn,  In  Chaucer's  Canttrbwjf  TaU*,  where  the 
piigrima  assemble,  and  who  proposes  the  telling  of 
stories. 

Bolsar  XJUWantt*  (Lomonretto  klas).  Saying  nsed 
to  express  »  ■hort-llved  rMonclUstion,  dwtved  tmm 
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the  imprMiioo  mRde  hj  •  spmcb  of  the  Abb£  Adrieo 
Larnourcttc  <i74:i!-1794},  July  7,  1792,  MnMng  polit- 
ic»i  opponents  to  embrace  «Mh  other.  Three  dftje 
after,  huwever,  the  oppoeins  partiea  were  m  greet 
euemiee  *■  ever. 

BAJAZET.  The  hero  of  Bacine'e  trssedr  of  thet 
nune;  the  brother  of  the  eultkn,  who  u  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  tbrooe  with  Bozane  end  death 
with  Atallde,  the  maiden  of  hie  -hoice. 

BALDWIN.  (1)  In  Tauo'e  Jenualem  DtHrered, 
the  duke  of  Bologna,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
(2)  A  character  ia  Scott's  Count  Robert  of  Parit.  (3) 
The  name  of  the  ass  in  Reynard  the  Fox. 

BAUK  AND  BAZ.AB.  Two  brotliers  in  the  IdylU 
of  the  King,  renowned  for  prowesa,  who  fought  and 
liilled  each  other  by  mistalie. 

BAUSABDA.  An  enchanted  sword,  in  Orlando 
Furioto.  which  wonid  cut  through  enchanted  Babstancea. 

BALTHAZAB.  (1)  A  merchant  in  Shakespeare's 
Comedy  of  Errora.  (2)  A  Hervant  of  Doq  Pedro  in 
Much  Ado  AbotU  Notking.  (3)  A  name  assumed  by 
Piirtia  aa  a  "doctor  of  law"  in  Merchant  of  Venief. 
(4)  Servant,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (5)  One  of  the 
three  magi  who  came  to  worshi.i  the  Christ-child.  («> 
A  character  in  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  Ben-Hur. 

BABBEB'8  FOI.E.  The  spiral  red  stripe  on  a 
barber's  pole  ie  eaid  to  symbolize  the  winding  of  a 
ribbon  or  bandage  around  the  arm  of  a  patient  apon 
whom  the  barber  had  opeiated  in  tbe  capacity  of  aur- 

f;ran.  In  foimer  times,  when  the  operation  of  bleed- 
ng  was  extensively  practised,  blOod-letting  formed  a 
part  of  the  dotlea  of  a  barber. 

BABBZBB  DE  IS.    A  eomedr  by  Beaa- 

marchala.  The  barber  of  Seville,  Figaro,  assists 
Coant  Almavira  to  outwit  Dr.  Bartholo,  who  vlahes  to 
marry  his  ward,  Rosine. 

BABDELL.  MBS.  The  landlady  of  Ur.  Pickwiclc, 
in  Dickens's  Piekwiek  Papere,  who  brings  against  Mr. 
Pickwick  a  ridiculous  suit  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage. 

BABSIS.  In  Dickens's  David  Copper/ield,  a  bashful 
carrier,  who  proposes  to  Clara  Peggotty,  by  sending 
the  message.  '  'Barkis  is  willin'." 

BABMEOIDB'S  FEAST,  THE.  Any  tantalixing 
ilhision,  derived  from  the  famous  feast    in  Arabian 

BAB  BLEU'.  A  bine-stocking:  a  name  formerly 
applied  to  a  woman  who  assumed  to  be  learned  or  to 
write  for  pabllcatlon.  The  term  originated  from 
certain  literary  societies  of  Venice  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  which  the  members  of  both  sexes  wore 
blue  stockings.  It  sppesred  in  Paris  in  1590  and  in 
England  in  1790,  where  it  continued  tilt  1840. 

BASILB.  A  bigot,  slanderer,  and  miser  in  Beau- 
msrehais's  Le  Rarlritr  de  HevQle  and  the  other  come- 
dies of  the  trilogy.  « 

BASZLISOO.  A  foolish  knight  and  braggart.  In  an 
nid  play,  named  Solomon  and  Peraeda,  so  popular  that 
bis  name  became  proverbial. 

BASaAWIO.    See  Hekchant  of  Vrmcf.. 

BAVIEOA.  The  Cid's  horse,  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  raonnt  after  the  denlh  of  the  C<d. 

BATABD.  (1)  The  Boiardo  of  Orlando  InrMmnrata 
and  Jeru»aUm  Delivered,  a  wonderful  horse  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Charlemagne  to  the  fonr  sons  of 
Aymon,  all  of  whom  Baysrd  could  carry  at  once,  ut 
enormous  speed,  by  lengthening  his  body.  (2)  A  horse 
formerly  belonging  to  Amadis  de  Gani,  and  rescued 
from  a  dragon's  cave  by  Rinaldo'a  cousin,  a  wiisrd 
knight,  and  given  to  Binaldo,  as  told  in  the  old  ro- 
mances. (3)  The  name  of  Fits-Jamea'a  "gallant 
steed"  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

BBATBTGE.  (1)  The  name  of  Dante's  Mrad,  who 
in  his  Divina  Commedta  guides  him  through  Parsdisi*. 
(2)  The  heroine  of  fihakespears'i  JTimA  Ado  About 
Nothing.  _ 

KATBIOH  CBSOI.  Subject  ot  a  tragedy,  Ths 
Ctnci,  by  Shelley.  The  account  accepted  tor  years 
was  fliat  Beatrice,  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  a 
Boman  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  accDsed 
of  helping  to  murder  her  brutal  father,  and  thai,  pro- 
testing  her  Innocence,  she  waa  executed.  Later  re- 
aearcoea  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  ihf  Htorv. 

BEATRIX.  Beatrix  Esmond,  daughi.T  of  hurd  Cas- 
llewood,  in  Thsckersy's  Henry  Enninnd ;  a  hi'nrtleHS 
lioaiitv  who  nenrly  spoils  Henry  Esmond's  life. 

BEAUTY  AND  TSB  BEAST.  A  celebrated  fairy 
tale  from  the  French  of  Madame  Villeneuve, 

BEDIVEBE,  SIB.  "First  made  and  Uteat  left  of 
all  knights"  of  the  Bound  Table. 

BEIiABIUS.  An  exiled  noble,  disguised  under  the 
name  nf  Morgan,  in  Shnkespeare's  f'iii»b''linf. 

BELCH,  SXB  TOBT.  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Xiffht,  the  recklesa,  Jotly  uncle  of  Olivia. 


BEIJHDA.  (1)  The  name  given  in  Pope's  Rape  oflha 
Lock  to  Arabella  Fermor,  from  whose  head  Lord  Petre 
cut  a  lock  of  hair  in  jeat.  This  was  the  cause  of  such 
a  coolness  between  the  two  families  that  Pope  wrote  bia 
potm  in  the  attempt  to  reconcils  them.  (2)  One  of 
the  two  heroines  in  Uiaa  £dgewortb's  Btiinda, 

BELL,  ADAH.  The  hero  of  eeveral  old  ballads,  a 
famous  outlaw  and  archer,  who  lived  before  Robin 
Hood's  time. 

BELLE  DAUB  SANS  MEBOI,  LA  ( '  "The  Fair  Lady 
without  Mercy").  (1)  The  subject  of  a  poem  by  Alain 
Chartier.  (2)  The  title  of  a  poem  by  John  Keata. 

BBLL-UAN.  The  watchman  in  Milton's  L'AUegro, 
who  repeated  bits  of  religious  poetry,  to  ward  off  evil, 
as  he  went  his  rounds  and  called  the  hours. 

BELLS,  THE.  (1)  Poem  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  (2) 
Poem  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  (3)  A  pUy  founded 
on  Erckmann-Chatrian'a  The  PoHth  Jew. 

BBLfHOEBB.  The  twin  sister  of  Amoret  In  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene.  a  character  intended  to  repreeent 
Elisabeth  the  woman,  as  Glorlana  represented  Elisa- 
beth the  <|upen. 

BENSDXOK.  In  Shakespeare's  Muck  Ado  About 
Nothing,  a  witty  young  nulileman  of  Padua,  who  baa 
vowed  to  live  a  sioKte  life,  but,  after  a  courtshio  which 
is  a  war  of  wits,  finally  marries  Beatrice.  The  name 
ia  often  applied  to  a  newly-married  man,  and  is  usually 
written  Benedict. 

BENVOLIO.  An  irritable,  quarrelsome  man,  Mon- 
tague's nephew  and  Romeo's  friend,  in  Shakespeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

BEOWDLF.  An  Anglo-Saxon  epic  poem  of  the 
sixth  century.  Beowulf  a  Gothic  warrior,  slew  tbo 
terrible  monater.  Ore n del.  In  the  first  combat  he 
caused  the  monster  to  flee.  In  the  second  be  killed  the 
mother  of  Orendel.  and  finally  destroyed  Grandel  with 
the  aid  of  a  magic  sword  which  appeared  on  the  waves. 

BERTBAH.  (1)  See  Act'  'b  Wem.  that  Ends  Well. 
(2>  The  surname  of  a  family  in  Seott't  Ouy  Jfonner- 
irtg.  (3)  A  conspirator  against  Venice  who  divulges 
the  plot  in  Bjrron's  ifartno  Faliero.  (4)  A  minstrel  in 
Scott's  Cattle  Dangeroue.  (5)  Count  Bertram,  an  out- 
lew  and  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  in  Msturin's  trag- 
edy, Bertram.    It  was  one  of  Keen's  favorite  roles. 

BIANOA.  (1)  Cassio's  lady-love  in  Shakespeare's 
Otheao..  (2)  The  sister  of  Kate  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  who  marries  Lucentio.  (3)  In  Hilman's  trag- 
edy Fazio, 

BIBOH.  A  jovial  nobleman  in  the  suite  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  in  Shakespeare's  Love'e  Labour  'a 
Loat.   

BLAOKETED  SUSAN.  Sweetheart  of  William  the 
mariner  in  Gay's  ballad,  Swret  WiUiam'a  FareweU 
to  Blaekeyed  Suaan;  one  of  Dibdin'a  sea  Bonga, 

BLACK  KHIOHT,  THE.  A  tern  given  to  several 
chatvctert  of  romance,  (1)  In  the  Arthurian  So- 
manrea,  one  of  the  four  knights.  Sir  Pcread,  who 
guarded  Castle  Perilous.  <2)  In  Amadta  of  QaM,  tbe 
son  of  Amadis  and  Oriana.  (A)  In  Scott's  Ivanhue, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in  disguise. 

BLATANT  BEAST,  THE.  The  person ifl cation  of 
slander,  a  horrible  being,  with  a  hundred  tongues  and 
a  sting,  in  Spenser's  t aerie  Queene,  '  'The  Vuice  uf 
tbe  People." 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  A  novel  by  Charles  Dickens,  the 
purpose  of  which  waa  to  show  the  defects  in  the 
Knglish  Conrt  of  Chancery,  two  of  the  characters,  Ada 
Clare  and  Richard  Carstone,  being  wards  in  Chancery 
in  the  famous  case  of  Jarndyce  e«.  ,1nrndyc<'.  Thn 
Htory  Is  named  from  Bleak  House  at  Broadstairs,  on 
the  coast  of  Kent. 

BUiSSED  DAUOZEIi^  THB.  A  poem  by  Dante 
Oabriel  Rossetti,  setting  forth  in  beautiful  phrase  the 
love  and  longing  for  the  beloved  left  on  earth  by  one 
who  has  reached  heaven. 

Bloated  Armamanta.  Benjamin  Disraeli  (Eari  of 
Beaconsfield),  in  a  speech  (1A62)  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  He  advocated  "putting  an  end  to  these 
bloated  armaments  which  naturally  involve  states  in 
flnanrlal  embarrassment.' ' 

BLOWEAIJNDA.  A  country  maiden  In  Gay's  paa- 
torsi  The  Shepherd'a  \Feek. 

BLUEBEABD.  The  chief  character  In  Perranlt's 
fairy  tale,  La  Barbe  Bletie,  who  marrit'N  Fatima. 

BLUE  KNIGHT,  THE.  Sir  P.TRuiint  of  India,  one 
at  thf  four  brothers  who  dpfirdpd  Castle  Perilous;  in 
the  ArlfcHriati  Romanem,  Tennyson  cnlls  him  "Phns- 
phonis.' ' 

BLUE  IiAWS.  A  trrm  first  imnd  in  the  eiehtceiith 
century  to  dcnignHte  certain  ciinctini'iits  of  extrrnie  Puri- 
tanism, which  Wfirti  supposed  to  have  brm  enforced 
in  the  New  Haven  Colony  in  Connecticut.  Among  thcKo 
lava  were  the  following:    (1)  The  gp^nor  and  unog- 
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Istrates  convened  !n  ge&erftl  auembl^  ore  the  m  pre  me 
power,  under  Ood,  of  th«  independent  dominion.  From 
the  determine t  ion  of  the  asBembl]r  no  mppenl  shall  be 
made.  <2)  No  one  shftU  be  &  freedman  or  have  a  Tote 
unless  he  is  converted  and  a  member  of  one  of  the 
churches  allowed  in  the  dominion.  (S)  Each  freeman 
aliall  swear  hj  the  blesaed  Ood  to  bear  true  allegisnca 
*  to  this  dominion  and  thai  Jesus  is  the  only  king.  (4) 
No  dissenter  from  the  eMential  worship  of  this  domin- 
ion shall  be  allowed  to  give  «  vote  for  electing  magis- 
trates  or  any  officer.  (5)  No  food  or  lodging  Bball  bs 
offered  to  a  heretic.  (6)  No  one  shall  cross  a  river  on 
the  Sabbath  but  authorized  clergymen.  (7)  Ko  one 
at  all  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  houses, 
cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  (8)  No  one 
ahall  kisa  hia  or  her  children  on  the  Sabbath  or  feast- 
ins  da^,  (9)  The  Sabbath  Dar  shall  begin  at  aanaet 
Saturday,  (10)  Whoever  wean  ckrthea  trimmed  with 
gold,  allver,  or  bone  lace  aboro  one  ahiUing  per  yard 
ahall  be  prMented  by  the  grand  jnrora  and  the  Bwec^ 
men  ahall  Uz  the  eatata  £800.  (11)  Whoever  bringa 
cards  or  dice  into  the  dominion  than  pay  a  fine  of  £5. 
(12)  No  one  ahall  eat  mince  pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or 
play  any  instrument  of  musie  except  the  drum,  trumpet, 
or  jewBharp,  (13)  No  gospel  minister  shall  join  people 
in  marriage.  The  magistrate  may  join  them,  as  he 
may  do  it  with  less  scandal  to  Christ's  Church.  (14) 
When  parents  refuse  their  children  convenient  mar- 
riages, the  magistrate  shall  determine  the  point.  (15) 
A  man  who  strikes  his  wife  shall  be  fined  £10.  (16) 
A  woman  who  strikes  her  husband  shall  be  punished  >s 
the  law  directs.  (17)  No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in 
person  or  by  letter  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  her 
parentsj  £5  penalty  for  the  flrst  offenae;  £10  fot  the 
second,  and  for  the  third,  imprimntnent  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  court. 

BOBADXL,  GAPTAnr.  la  Ben  Jonaoo's  Everw 
Man  in  Hit  Amur,  a  braggart  who  paiees  hlmaelf  off 
as  a  hero. 

B<»ft«UXLBBBT,  BBIAV  SB.  The  haughty  and 
wicked  Templar  and  Crusader  In  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  who 
was  an  adherent  of  Prince  John  and  a  defender  of 
Front  de  Boeuf's  castle. 

BOZiUS,  DB.  A  would-be  literary  apothecary,  in  a 
poem,  The  Neweattlt  Apothteary,  by  Qeorge  Colman 
the  Younger;  he  wrote  his  prescriptions  in  rhyme,  the 
best  known  being  "When  taken.  To  be  well  shaken," 
which  resulted  in  the  patient  being  ahaken  to  death  by 
his  servant. 

BOHIFAOE.  The  well-fed.  jovial  landlord  of  the 
Lichfield  Inn,  Farquhar's  Tha  Beaux'  Stratagem,  wbu»« 
name  has  become  a  synonym  for  innkeeper. 

BOmOTABD,  FBAHCOXS  DB.  See  ChilLON,  PRIS- 
ONER OP. 

BOTTOK,  BIOK.  In  Shakespeare's  ]fldnimm«r 
Kight'»  Pream,  an  ignorant,  conceited,  but  good- 
natured  and  witty  weaver,  who  wears  the  ass's  head 
as  Pyramus  in  the  Interlude  Pyramu<  and  Thube,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  comedy. 

BOTTHTIFVIi,  IiADT.  A  kind-hearted,  philanthropic 
woman,  who  is  always  trying  to  make  people  happier, 
in  Farquhar's  oompdy.  Tke  Htanx'  Stratagtm. 

BOintOBOIS  GBHTILHOMIIE,  LE.  A  comedy  by 
Molidre.  The  hero,  Mr.  Joardain,  a  tradesman,  tries 
to  imitate  the  mannrra,  learning,  and  diaaolute  life  of 
a  msn  of  qaality,  and  to  marry  hfa  daughter,  Lucile, 
to  a  title. 

BO  WEB  OF  BUSS.  (1)  In  Tasao's  Jtrt^aXem  De- 
Hvend,  Armida's  beautiful  pleasure  garden.  (2)  In 
Spenser's  Farrie  Queene,  the  witch  Acrasia'a  home  on  a 
floating  island. 

BOWLXHO,  TOH.  A  wlebrated  naval  eharaeter  In 
Smollett's  Roderick  Random, 

BBADWABDIME,  BABOV.  A  character  In  Scott'i 
Warerlev,  chivalrous,  but  delighting  to  display  hia  learn- 
ing. 

BBAO,  JACK.  (1)  The  hero  of  a  novel  of  that 
name  by  Theodore  Hook.  He  illUHtratt-s  the  wiles  of 
a  pretender,  employed  in  insinuating  himnelf  into 
sristocratic  society.  (2)  Sir  Jack  Brae  is  an  appella- 
tion of  General  Burgoyne  in  an  old  ballad  by  that  title. 

BBAQQADOOIO.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queme,  the 
personification  of  cowardice,  who  ia  always  bragging 
and  bonsting,  but  is  stripped  of  bis  borrowed  plumes 
and  disgraced  when  he  Is  proved  a  sham. 

BBAN.  Bran  and  Luatb  are  the  dogs  of  Fingal, 
king  of  Morven,  in  Oastan's  Fingai,  and  among  Hig!i- 
Isnders  typical  of  the  beat  in  dog  nature. 

BBASS.  SAMPSON.  Quilp'a  legal  adviser.  In 
Dickens's  Old  CurioaUy  Shop,  noted  for  hia  trickery, 
obRpquiovsness,  and  pretended  sentimentality. 

BBEEOBES  BIBLE.  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
printed  ia  1557  and  ao  called  because  in  it,  Oeneaia 
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ill,  7  reads,  "and  they  sewed  flgge-leaves  together 
and  made  themselves  breechea." 

BBEMTTOBD,  TWO  KIHG8  OF.  Two  charactera 
In  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  farce,  Tht  RehtaTtal, 
«  ho  look,  dress,  and  act  alike,  always  doing  the  same 
things  together,  whether  walking,  dancing,  or  aiiigiiig. 
They  are  typical  of  people  who,  having  cordially  hated 
eoch  other,  afterwards  profess  to  be  warm  frienda. 

BBZAHA.  In  Spenser's  FaerU  Queene,  a  maiden 
whoae  followers  oblige  every  knight  who  passes  her 
■troBg  castle  to  give  hia  beard,  and  every  lady  her 
hair,  so  that  she  may  win  Sir  Orudor,  who  will  not 
mariy  her  till  she  provides  him  with  a  cloak  "with 
bt-arda  of  knights  and  locks  of  ladies  Unad";  Sir  Cal- 
idore  refuses  to  pay  toU,  captures  the  castle,  and  con- 
peh  Sir  Crndor  to  marry  Briana. 

BBXCS,  MB.  JBFIBBSOir.  A  ranting  Anerioin 
imlitldan  In  Marlin  ChtuOtvtt. 

BBIDB  OF  THB  SEA.  A  poetical  name  for  Venice, 
originating  in  the  annual  enstom  of  wedding  the  city 
to  the  Adriatic,  which  lasted  from  1177  to  1797. 

BBIDE.  THBOWIHa  A  SHOE  AFTEB.  This  cus- 
tom is  thought  to  typify  the  aassult  of  the  outstripped 
pursuers  in  the  days  of  carrying  away  a  bride  by 
force,  fiome  regard  it  aa  a  likeneaa  lo  a  jewiah  cus- 
tom mentioned  bi  the  Bible  (Rath  It.  7,  8;  Dent. 
XXV.  9 ) . 

BBIGLXADOBO.  A  horse  belonging  to  Orlando, 
famous  in  romance. 

BBOOK  FABK.  An  association  of  literary  men  and 
women  includini^  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  A.  BrooEon 
Alcott,  George  Ripley,  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  formed  at 
West  Boxbury,  Mass.,  with  the  hope  of  "establishing 
a  college  for  agricultural,  literary,  and  scientific 
study."     It  continued  only  six  years. 

BBOOK,  MA8TEB.  A  name  taken  by  the  jeatoBB 
Ford,  in  Shakeapeare'a  Jferry  Wivn  of  Winiior,  In 
order  to  dupe  Sir  John  Falstaff,  who  ia  In  love  with 
Ford's  wife. 

BUOEPRAIins.  A  celebrated  horse  which  would 
never  allow  any  one  hnt  his  master,  Alexander  the 
Oreat,  to  mount  Um. 

BUXJ^  JOHN.  A  name  for  the  English  nation,  first 
used  in  Arbvthnot'a  satire,  Tk«  Bittarv  of  John  Bttff. 

BUKBI>E.  In  Dickens's  Oliver  TwiH,  the  hard- 
hearted,  self-important  beadle  of  the  workhouse  where 
Oliver  was  bom  and  reared. 

BUNOAT,  (1)  Frisr  Bungay,  a  famous  eonjnrer 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  mentioned  in  literature,  some- 
times with  Friar  Bacon.  He  ia  introduced  in  Bulwer's 
Ike  Latt  of  th»  Barona,  (2)  A  bookscllei  and  pub- 
lisher in  Thackeray's  Pendenni*. 

BUKOHSLL,  MB.  A  character  in  Goldsniith'a 
Tirar  of  Wakefield,  who,  although  really  Sir  William 
Thomhib,  representa  himself  to  be  a  poor  man.  His 
favorite  ejaculation  was  "Fudgel" 

BVZrtn^  8BBOBANT.  In  Dlckena'a  Pfdfcwfcl; 
Papert,  the  pompous  counsel  for  Mrs.  Bardetl,  who 
was  insolent  and  hullving  to  Ur.  Pickwick's  witacaaea. 

BTCOBMB  AHD  OUIUUUVAOKB.  Two  monstera 
in  a  pageant  referred  to  1^  Chancer  in  Tke  OlccJt's 
Tale.,  The  first  feeds  upon  obedient  husbanda,  the 
other  upon  patient  wives.  Bycorno  being  overfed,  while 
ChirhevBche  is  half-starved. 

CASHBAN  VIOTOET.  A  victory  won  with  great 
loss  of  life.  This  allndea  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth,  sown  by  Csdmus,  and  fell 
upon  each  other,  all  but  five  being  killed. 

<t!AEBItBON.  The  principal  residence  of  King  Ar- 
thur, in  the  Arf&urian  Romanctt,  situated  in  Walea  on 
the  Usk. 

OAItlB.  (I)  In  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  the  name 
taken  by  the  earl  of  Kent  to  conceal  hie  identity  when 
h>-  attends  the  king.  (8)  Dr.  Cains.  In  the  Jferra 
Wivea  of  Windaor,  is  a  French  phydeian,  a  lover  of 
Anne  Page. 

OALANDBZNO.  The  hero  of  one  of  Boccaccio  s 
stories  in  his  Demmrren,  whose  mishaps  are  Unghable. 

OALEPIBB,  SIB.  A  knight,  in  Spenser's  Farrie 
Qurene,  who  is  rescued  from  Sir  I'nrpine  by  a  Salvage 
Man.  and  whose  lady,  Serena,  is  saved  from  the  Bla- 
tant Beast  by  Sir  Calidore. 

GAIiIBAlT.  (1)  Prospero's  deformed  and  savage 
sltve,  in  Shakespeare's  Temprtt.  Caliban  has  become 
»  aynonym  for  uncouthness.  <Z)  In  Rensn's  satirical 
drama  entitled  Caliban,  he  is  represented  as  a  socislist 
who  overthrows  Prospero  and  takes  his  place,  and  thua 
ccmes  to  symnathite  with  him.  (3)  In  Robert  Brown- 
ing's poem  Caliban  upon  SeteboM,  Caliban  soUIoquizee 
ccncerning  hia  god,  Setebos,  making  him  out  a  god  In 
spite  CKt  caprice. 

OAUPOUS.  A  beautiful  woman  in  The  BatHe  of 
Alestar,  a  play  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Georgo 
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Pm1«.  She  ia  referred  to  in  BhftkMpeare's  Benrg  IV., 
and  in  Scott's  novels.  .  ^.  j 

OAIiTDOK.  A  forest  referred  to  in  the  Arthurian 
Romaneti,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the  northern  psrt  of 
Great  Britain. 

OAHAOHO.  Tn  Cerrsntcs's  Don  Quxxatt,  s  character 
who,  after  making  elaborate  preparations  for  hU  wed- 
dinc,  is  cheated  out  of  hia  bride  by  a  tricli. 

CAAUALLO  or  OAHBAUiUS.  The  son  of  KtnK 
Cambuscan  and  brother  of  Cansce  in  Chaucer's 
Squirt' »  Tale. 

CA1CB08CAS.  A  king  of  Sarra  in  Tstarr,  in 
Chaucer's  Sqvirt't  T«ie,  who  has,  on  his  birthday,  four 
muical  presents:  *  mirror  to  disclose  any  treachery 
or  'disaster;  »  bruen  horse  to  «arry  him  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  In  a  day;  a  sword  to  deave  any  sub- 
stance, while  curing  «  wound;  and  «  ring  for  his 
daurhter  Oannee,  which  gives  her  power  to  under- 
itand  the  birds'  language,  and  properties  of  piKnts. 

CAMBT8ES.  SIHO.  A  noisy,  boisterous  character 
in  Thomas  Preston's  tragedy  of  that  name,  whoiw  man- 
ner is  alluded  to  by  Falstaff  in  Shakespeare's  Henry 
1V„  as  "King  Cambyses'  Vein,"  and  so  quoted  by 
Bcott  and  Carlyle. 

OAUIIiIiA.  (1)  The  first  woman  warrior,  the  queen 
of  the  Volscians,  famous  for  her  fleetness  of  fool,  who 
is  on  the  side  of  Turniis  against  the  Trojans,  in  Vergil  s 
Aeneid,  She  is  mentioned  by  Fope.  (2)  The  heroine 
of  a  novel  of  that  name  by  Madame  d'Arbiay. 

OAMILLE.  (1)  The  sister  of  the  three  Horatii,  in 
Corneille's  tragedy.  Lea  lloraeea,  whoite  lover,  one  of 
the  Curiatii,  is  killed  by  her  brothers.  (2)  The  title 
and  heroine  of  the  English  version  of  Alexandre  l>u- 
mas'a  novel  and  drama.  La  Dime  aux  CameUoM. 

OAVAOE.    See  CahbaIiLO. 

OAinnDB.  The  hero  of  Voltaire's  norel  ot  that 
name,  who  stoically  endures  all  kinds  of  disappoint- 
ments, sorrows,  and  disastcrB. 

G  ANDOUB,  KB8.  In  Sheridan '  s  comedy.  The 
Sehool  for  Scandal,  a  gossip  who  slanders  every  one 
with  such  pretended  amiability  that  her  name  has  be- 
come a  synonym  for  scandalmonger. 

OAPUIJiT.  In  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  a 
noble  family  of  Verona. 

OABADOO.  One  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
famous  aa  the  husband  of  the  only  one  smong  the 
queen's  ladies  who  could  wear  the  mantle  of  matri- 
monial fidelity, 

OAKDUEL.  A  name  given  to  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
in  the  Arthurian  Somaneet. 

CASA  avmi  WINDOWS.  A  poem  by  Elisabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  named  from  the  bouse  in  Florence 
where  iht  lived  for  some  time. 

OASOA.  In  Shakespeare's  /ulitM  Caemr,  a  blunt 
man,  one  of  the  assassina  of  Caes«r. 

CASEUJL  An  old  friend  of  Dante,  a  musician, 
whom  the  poet  immortaliMa  In  his  Diviiie  Comedy. 

CABBANDBA.  In  Shakespeare's  Trottiu  and  Cre»- 
eida,  the  daughter  of  Prism,  a  prophetess  in  whom  no 
one  believed.  _     .  .. 

CASSIB'EIiAH.  In  Shakespeare's  CymheHw,  a  great- 
uncle  to  Cymbelin^  who  grMted  £8,000  to  Caesar 
annually. 

OASSIO,  MICHAEL.    See  Othrllo. 

OASSIUS.  A  discontented  man  In  Shakespeare's 
Juliua  Caeiar,  who  cunningly  urges  Brutus  to  be  one 
of  the  conspirators. 

CASTLES  IN  SPAIN.  Imaginary  projects;  taken 
from  the  French  Chateaux  en  E»pagne. 

OASTLEWOOD,  LADT  BAOHEL.  The  mother  ot 
Beatrix,  who  marries  Henry  Esmond  after  Lord  Castle- 
wood's  death,  and  acronipanies  him  to  Virginia. 

OAUDLB  I£OTVBES.  A  series  of  humorous  papers 
by  Douglas  Jerrold,  published  in  Punch,  purporting  In 
be  the  lectnree  delivered  by  Urs.  Margaret  Caudle  to 
her  patient  husband.  Job  Caudle,  between  the  honr«  of 
ten  at  nisht  and  seven  in  the  morning. 

OAULINE,  SIB.  The  hero  of  an  ancient  ballad  in 
Percy's  Reliquea.  Ho  was  cup-bearer  to  the  king  of 
Ireland,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  king's  daughter, 
Christ  sbel. 

OAVALL.  "King  Arthur's  hound  of  deepest 
mouth."  in  Tennyson's  Enid. 

CAVE  OP  MAMMON.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  god  of  wealth. 

GAVE  OF  HONTESIKOS.  A  cavern  in  Spain  cele- 
brated as  the  abode  of  Montesinos,  a  legendary  hero  of 
the  romances  of  chivalry.  Cervantes  made  It  famous 
by  Don  Quixote's  visit  to  it. 

CECILIA,  ST.  The  patronens  of  music,  and  the 
anbiert  of  odes  hy  Dryden  and  by  Po)>e. 

OBIiADON.  A  general  namA  for  a  rustic  lover.  Ia 
Tbomion's  Beamiu,  the  lover  of  Amelia. 


OBLIA.  (I)  See  Aa  You  Like  It.  (2)  The  mother 
of  Faith.   Hope,   and    Charity    in    Spenser  s  Faervi 

^'cEBIMON.  A  noble  of  Ephegns,  who  restores  Thaisa 
to  life,  in  Shakespeare's  Perirfe*. 

O'eit  1»  commeaeemeot  a«  la  Snl  (It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  I)  Attributed  to  Talleyrand  (1754- 
1B38)  by  Sainte-Benve,  alluding  to  tlie  diaaiten  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  In  1812, 

O'est  magnlflqne,  mals  ee  n'ast  pu  1*  guerre.  (It  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war.)  General  Bosquet  (1810- 
1861),  afterwards  marshal  of  France,  referring  to  the 
charge  ot  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  Oct.  28,  1854. 

OHANTXOLEEB.  The  name  of  the  cock  in  Reynard 
the  Fox,  and  in  the  Nun'g  Priest'*  Tale  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbftrjf  Talet. 

CHABMIAN.  In  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Clee- 
patra,  a  kind-hearted  but  simple-minded  attendant  of 
Cleopatra. 

CHAUVIN.  The  principal  character  in  Scribes 
Soldat  Laboureur,  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  First  Empire, 
a  blind  idolator  of  Napoleon. 

CHILLINOWOBTB,  BOQEB.  The  revengeful  hus- 
band of  Hester  Prynne,  in  Hawthorne's  Srarlet  Letter. 

OHILLON,  PBXSONBB  OF.  Poem  by  Lord  Byron 
founded  on  the  stor7  of  Francois  de  Bonnivard,  a  Swiss 
patriot,  who  was  confined  for  six  yeara  in  the  castle 
of  Chillon,  near  Lake  Geneva. 

CHLOB.    See  Dafhkis  and  Chloi. 

OHBIBUBXLD  or  CHBIEUHILDA.  See  KRIBMHILD. 

OBBISTABEL.  (1)  The  heroine  of  the  old  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Efflamour  of  ArtaU.  (2)  See  Oaitlixb, 
Sir-  (3)  The  heroine  of  the  fragmentary  poem  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  _ 

CBBIBTOPHEB,  ST.  (0HBI8T-BBABEB) .  A  giant 
who  carried  a  child  (Christ)  over  a  river  (the  river  of 
death).  Complaining  of  hia  peril  and  weakness,  the 
cliild  answered,  '"Thou  hast  borne  all  the  world  and 
its  sins  likewise."   

OHBONICLBS  OF  THE  CANONOATE,  THE.  A 
eeries  of  tales  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  including  The  Tvo 
Drover;  The  Surgeon's  Daiiffhter,  The  Highland  Widow, 
and  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

OKBOHONHOTONTHOLOOOS.  A  bnrlesquo  trag- 
edy by  Henry  Carey.  The  hero  ot  the  same  nanie  and 
king  of  Queerummania  is  killed  by  his  general,  Bombar- 
dininn.  It  has  been  described  as  "the  most  tragical 
tragedy  ever  yet  tragediied." 

OBBTSAOB.  In  Spenser's  Fo^rfe  Queene,  the  sword 
of  Artegal,  so  called  because  its  blade  was  inlaid  with 
gold. 

CIMMBBIANS.  A  people  whom  Homer  describes  in 
the  Odyaaey  as  dwelling  in  a  land  where  the  auu  never 
shone. 

dNDEBBLLA.  A  very  old  fairy  story  translated 
into  English  from  Perrault's  fairy  tales. 

CXPANGO.  A  marvelous  island,  described  by  Marco 
Polo  in  his  Yoyagea,  for  which  Columbus  and  other 
navigators  sought  without  success.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  Japan. 

CIBCXraCLOOUTION  OFFICE.  A  term  used  by 
Dickens,  in  his  hillle  Dorrit,  to  ridicule  the  tedious 
delays  and  careless  indifference  of  officials.  The  name 
is  now  synonymous  with  governmental  routine  or  "red 

OTTY  MOUSE  AND  OOUHTBT  MOUSK.  A  poem 
hy  Matthew  Prior,  written  to  satirise  Drjden'a  flind 
and  Panther.  ,      ,  .  t^x. 

CITY  OF  DIB.  In  Dante  a  Infernn,  \tuS  aixtn, 
seventh,  and  eighth  circles  of  hell. 

CLABCHEN.  In  Goethe's  Egmont,  a  woman  of 
wonderful  constancy  and  devotion. 

OLAVDIO.  (1)  See  Measure  fob  Measure.  (3) 
See  Much  Ado  Abovt  Notmino. 

CLAUDIUS.    See  Hamlet. 

OLAVHiBNO  ALIQEBO.  A  celebrated  wooden  sleed 
In  Cervantes'B  Don  Quixote,  by  means  of  which  Don 
Quixote  and  hia  squire  freed  the  Dolorida  Dueiia  and 
her  companions  in  misery  from  their  enchantment. 

CLEANTE.  (1)  In  MoWre's  Tarfw^e,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Orgon.  (2)  In  Moliftrc's  Le  Maiade  imaff- 
inaire,  a  shrewd  and  auccpBsful  lover  of  Angfeliqne. 

CI^ISHBOTHAM,  JEDEDIAH.  The  "parish  clerk 
and  schoolmaster  of  Gandercleugh. "  the  pretended  edi- 
tor of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Jij  Sir  ^\  alter  Scott. 
This  aeries  includes  The  Black  Dwarf,  Oid  iforfatffv, 
and  The  Heart  of  Uidlolhian. 

CLEMENTINA,  LADT.  An  accompliahpd  and  lovely 
Itttlian  who  becomes  insane  from  her  hopeless  love 
for  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  Richardson's  novel  of  thot 

°°i?T.T!nW.  (I)  In  Shakespeare's  Periele;  the  gover- 
nor of  Tarsus,  who.  with  his  wife.  Dionyia.  m  burned  lo 
death  by  the  cltiiena  to  avenge  the  alt<tniptod  mnidw 
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of  Marina,  daughter  of  Periclei,  (3)  Tbo  penoniflca- 
tion  of  Klorr  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queent. 

OLBOFAT&A.    See  AnTOur  and  Cleopatra. 

CLXFFOKD,  FAUIi.  In  Bulwer-Lytton'a  novel  of 
that  nsme. 

OUHKBa,  H1TMPHBY.  The  hero  of  SmoUett'a 
novel.  The  Expedition  of  Bumphru  ttinkfr,  is  intro- 
ducpd  as  a  destitute,  shabby  workhouse  lad  who,  after 
wrvins  In  TarioDB  capacities,  becomea  a  servant  to 
Mattheir  Brajnble.  Ue  succeeds  in  converting  the 
Bquire'a  aister  and  the  maid,  whom  he  marries.  His 
identi^  as  the  natural  son  of  tlie  sqnire  is  established. 

OLOTBK.  In  ShakeBiware'a  Cymfrelins,  th*  aon  of 
th«  queen  br  a  former  nuabaiid,  the  rejected  lover  ot 
Inuwen. 

COO^  THB.  A  tavern  in  Fleet  atreet,  London, 
made  famona  hj  Tennyson  in  WOl  W^erproor$  Lgrical 
Mvnoloav*.   

OOOLES,  HOBATIUB.  Hero  of  one  of  Uacaulay's 
Lay  of  Aneitnt  Rome,  who  "kept  the  bridge"  against 
Porsena  and  the  Etruscan  army,  until  the  other  Ro- 
mans had  broken  down  the  end  behind  him,  vbea  he 
Bwam  back  across  the  Tiber  to  safety. 

OOBI^BS.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  Hannah  More, 
Coelehe  in  Search  of  a  Wift,  A  satire  on  impossible 
ideals  of  womanhood. 

OOIiABA.  One  of  the  Cid's  two  swords,  golden 
hilted,  and  daulinc  ^  the  eye. 

OOIJN  OLODTT  (1)  A  poem  by  John  Skelton, 
aatlriiing  the  clenry.  (2)  Edmund  Spenser's  name  for 
himself  in  The  Shepherd'j  Calendar,  The  Ruine  of 
Time,  and  Colin  Clout'a  Come  Borne  Again,  (a)  In 
Gay's  FaetoraU.  

OOLOQNE.  THBEE  KINOS  OF.  The  three  magi, 
Oaapar,  Uelchior,  and  Balthazar,  who  paid  their  hom- 
age to  the  ia>ant  Saviour.  Iheir  bodies  were  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  East  to  Oonstantinople 
by  the  empress  Helena,  and  from  there  moved  to  Uilan 
and  later  to  Cologne,  wliere  ttaer  were  placed  bi  a 
golden  reliqaary  in  the  GathedraL 

OOimDT  OF  BBBOBS.  A  comedy  by  Shakeapeare. 
Twin  brothera  of  exact  likeness,  named  Antipholna,  and 
twin  servanta,  named  Dromio,  equally  similar,  are  in- 
volved in  many'  complications.  The  brothers  are  loat 
at  sea  with  the  Dromios  snd  rescued  by  different  ves- 
■els.  There  are  more  entanglements  until  the  psrties 
face  each  other  and  satisfactory  explanations  fallow. 

OOHBADE.  (1)  A  follower  of  Don  John  in  ifucA 
Ado  About  Hoiking.  (2)  Marquis  of  Monlaerrat,  in 
Scott's  Talisman,  a  wily  schemer,  murdered  in  hie  tent 
by  the  Templar.   

OOOE'8  TALE,  THB.  One  of  Chaucer's  Tanter- 
hury  Talee.   

OOPHETVA.  XXHa.  A  character  in  an  old  ballad 
In  Percy's  Reliqvei,  represented  ss  an  African  king 
who  lovM  and  marries  a  beggar  maid,  Penelophon. 
Shakespeare  mentiona  her  several  times  as  Zenelophon. 
and  Tennyson's  Beggar  Staid  repeats  the  story. 

CORDHLIA.    See  KIMO  Lua. 

OOBmBE.  The  heroine  of  a  novel  by  Hadamo  de 
Sta«. 

COBZOLAKUS.  A  tragedy  by  Shakespeare,  based 
on  Livy's  story  of  Caius  Unreins  Coriolanua.  who,  ban- 
ished from  Rome,  returns,  leading  an  armr  of  Vot 
eciaus,  and  is  kt>nt  from  destroying  the  city  only  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  his  wife. 

Corporations  have  no  sonls.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(1552-1633).   

00B8I0AK  BBOTHEBS.  THB.  A  drama  by  Dion 
Boncicanlt,  adapted  from  Duraas'a  novel  Lea  Friret 
Cor  nee. 

OOBTDOK.  A  name  nsed  by  Theocritus,  Vergil. 
Spenaer,  and  other  writers  of  pastoral  poetry,  for  a 
shepherd  or  rustic  swain. 

OOETPHAEUS.  The  leading  man  or  spokesman  in 
the  Greek  chorus.  From  it  is  derived  the  French 
Corrph^,  a  ballet  dancer. 

008TABD.  A  clown  in  Shakespeare's  Love'e  La- 
bour'e  Lost. 

OOUITT  OF  HOHTB  OSISTO.  A  famous  novel  by 
Alexandra  Dumas.  The  hero,  Edntond  Dantes,  un- 
justly imprisoned  tor  years,  escapea  to  find  his  father 
dpad  snd  his  betrothed  married  to  another.  Beromlng 
possenaed  of  enormous  wealth  from  a  Iri-unure  buried  nn 
the  island  of  Uonte  Crlsto,  of  the  exiKtenre  of  which 
he  lias  learned  from  the  AVhi  Fsria,  a  follow  prisoner, 
lie  deToteH  the  rest  of  his  lite  to  rcven^p. 

JDOVSIH  MICHAEL.  A  nickname  for  a  German  or 
for  the  German  nation,  indicating  the  proverbial  slow- 
ni-ss  ond  credulity,  as  the  name  Michnel  is  often  usrd 
in  (iprmany  to  dcKii-nate  any  stupid,  uncnuth  peasant, 

0OVEBI£T.  SIB  BOOEB  DE.  Represented  by  Ad- 
dison, in  a  se/ies  of  papers  by  that  name,  published 
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in  the  spectator,  as  a  fleHi^tfal  Eni^lsh  country  gentle- 
man of  Queen  Anae'a  time,  amiable  and  hospitabla, 

though  eccentric. 

OBAB.  A  dog  belonging  to  Launce  which  flgurea  in 
Shakespeare's  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona, 

CRANE.  ZCHABOS.  In  Irving's  Legend  of  Sletm 
Bollow,  a  tall,  lank,  homely  schoolmaatcr  wnose  de- 
signs on  Katrine  Van  Tassel  are  frustrated  by  his  rival, 
Brom  Van  Brunt,  who  frightens  Ichabod  away  by  im- 
personating the  "Headless  Horsemen." 

OBAHBS  OF  IBYCUS,  THE.  A  poem  by  Schiller 
based  on  the  story  that  Ibycus,  a  Greek  poet,  attacked 
by  robbeiv  near  Corinth,  called  a  flock  of  cranes  pass- 
ing by,  to  avenge  his  death.  By  means  of  the  cranes 
and  the  guilty  consdenoe  of  one  of  the  mnrderera,  the 
aaaassins  were  detscted.  ___ 

GBAFAUD,  JEAK  or  JOHMVT.  A  name  ap^ied  to 
a  Frenchman  or  the  French  people,  as  "John  Bull"  is 
to  the  English.  It  originated  In  the  belief  that  the  frog 
(crapaud)  was  once  on  tlie  coat  of  arma  of  France, 
instead  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 

CBAWLET,  CAPTAIN  BAWDON.  A  dragoon  and 
man  of  the  world,  who  married  Becky  Sharp,  in 
Thackeray's  Tanili/  Fair.  With  few  brains  and  many 
faults,  yet  he  loved  the  faithless  Becky. 

OEEAKLB,  MB.  In  Dickena's  Darid  Co^perfitld, 
the  master  of  the  school  to  which  David's  stepfather 
sends  him;  a  "Tartar,"  who  speaks  only  in  a  whisper. 

OYMBELINE.  A  mythical  king  of  Britain,  the  hero 
of  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name.  The  plot  of  the 
storf  turns  on  a  wager  concerning  the  faithfnlnesa  of 
Imogen,  and  a  baniahed  lord,  who  has  stolen  her 
brotliera. 

DAOOHSTt  Snt.    The  attendant  fool  or  ieater  of 

King  Arthur. 

DAMOCLES.  SWOBD  OF.  Dionysins.  king  of 
Syracuse,  was  enjoying  a  magnificent  banquet  when  he 
saw  above  his  head  a  sword  suspended  by  •  single 
horsehair,  which  filled  him  with  anxious  dread. 

DAHOBTAS.  A  herdsman  in  Theocritus  and  Ver- 
fil :  hence  a  poetical  name  for  any  herdsman. 

DAMON.  A  poetical  name  for  a  goatherd  or  other 
matic,  first  used  oy  Vergil. 

DAMON  AND  PTTBIA8.  Two  noble  Pythaxo- 
reana  of  Syracuse,  renowned  for  their  friendship. 
Pythias,  having  been  condemned  to  death  by  Dionysius 
I.,  obtained  leave  to  go  home  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
Damon  pledging  his  life  for  his  friend's  return. 
Pythias  returned  just  in  time  to  save  Damon  from 
death.  The  tyrant,  moved  by  such  a  rare  friendship, 
pardoned  Pythias. 

DANDIN.  (1)  The  title  of  a  comedy  by  Mollire. 
and  the  name  of  the  hero  who  married  above  his  rank, 
but  is  constantly  blaming  hlmaelf.  <3)  Name  of  a 
mock  judge  in  Rabelais. 

DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOS.  A  pair  of  lovers  in  a 
Greek  pastoral  love  story,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  fourth  or  flfth  century,  by  Longos. 

DABBT  AND  JOAN.  A  narried  couple  said  to 
have  lived  in  Yorkshire,  over  a  century  ago,  a  long 
and  happy  life,  for  which  they  have  become  the  type 
of  conjugal  felicity. 

Daa  dantscbe  Hear  1st  das  dentsche  Volk  In  Waffen 
(the  German  army  Is  the  Germanpeople  ir,  arms). 
Prince  Regent  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  (William  I.)  (1797- 
18G8),  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  Opening 
of  the  Diet,  January  12,  1860. 

DAVID  COPPEBFIELD.  By  Charlea  Dickens. 
The  story  treats  of  the  sad  experiences  of  David  Cop- 
perfleld,  hla  youth  at  school,  his  strugglea  for  a  livefl- 
nood^  and  leaves  him  a  young  man  prosperous  and 
happily  married.  The  other  characters  in  the  book, 
Micawber,  Mr.  Gummidge,  Barkis,  Little  Em'ly,  Trad- 
dies,  the  Peggottys,  and  Uriah  Heep,  are  household 
words  as  types  of  human  qualities. 

DAVT.  In  Shakespeare's  King  Benrp  IV,,  Shal- 
low's J^good  varlet." 

DAVT  JONES.  A  humoroua  name  given  by  sailors 
to  an  evil  spirit  supposed  to  stir  np  storms  and  make 
trouble  for  ships.  Davy  Jones's  locker"  is  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  to  go  there  is  to  die. 

DAW'FTD.  One-eyed  chief  in  Scott'a  The  Be- 
trtithed. 

DEFABOB,  MME.  In  Dickens'a  Tofe  of  Two  COiet, 
a  strangn  ghoulish-natured  woman  of  the  lower  claases, 
who  sits  calmly  knitting  as  she  watches  with  satisfac- 
tion the  guillotine  accomplish  its  awful  work,  all  the 
time  secretly  helping  to  add  more  victims. 

DELLA  CRUSCAN  SCHOOL.  A  small  coterie  of 
English  poets,  including  Mrs.  Piosii,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Cojfley.  James  Boswell,  Robert  Merry,  and  Colman  the 
Younger,  who  met  about  1785  in  Florence.  Their 
affected  and  sentimental  style  and  extravagant  praise* 
of  each  other  brought  ridicule  vpm^em.  . 
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DEIfHZV  tOJMOOB.  An  edition  of  the  L»tin 
classics,  made  hj  order  of  Loais  XIV^  for  the  D«apbin, 

Louis.     

DEMOSTHENES' 8  UOXTESS.  A  monninent  orig- 
inally surmounted  by  the  "tripod"  or  prizes  awarded 
to  every  one  in  Athena  who  produced  tae  best  drams 
or  chDral  piece.  Demos thenes's  Lantern  was  fall  of 
tripodH. 

DEHF8TEB,  JABET.  The  heroine  of  Jantft  R»- 
pftuane4  in  Oeorge  Kliot's  Seette*  /rom  Clerfeol  Life. 
A  woautn  of  generous  impulse,  led  to  drink  by  the 
brutshtjr  of  her  husband,  bat  rescued  hj  a  clergrmait 
to  a  life  of  noble  serrice. 

DS  PBOFONDIB.  Tbe  ISOth  PMibn,  called  so  fiwu 
the  Latin  version  of  the  first  two  words. 

DEBOHDA,  BANIKLi  A  Strong  cbaracter  In  Oeorge 
Eliot's  novel  of  that  name.  When  he  dlaeoverg  that 
he  la  of  Jewish  parentage,  he  resolves  to  restore  to  his 
race  tbe  position  it  once  held  among  the  nstions. 

Der  Starke  weiebt  elnen  Bchritt  nrttek.  (The 
strong  man  retreats  a  step.)  Baroa  Th.  von  Hsn- 
tenffel,  Minister  for  Foreign  Atfaira  (1805-1882),  at 
the  eighth  st'ssion  of  the  Pruasian  Second  Chamber, 
l>ec»'mb>  r  3,  1850. 

DESDEmONA.    See  Othsllo. 

Desperate    diseases    require    desperate  remedlu. 

Ouido  (Out)  Fawkes  (1570-1606).  when  taken  before 
King  James  I. 

DHU,  KODEBICK,  An  outlaw  and  highland  «^ief, 
ft  suitor  of  Ellen  l>ooglas  in  Scott's   Lady    of  tA« 

DIANA.  In  Shakespeare's  Alt'*  IF«tI  that  Endt 
WeU,  the  fair  and  honorable  ladr  who  would  not  liiton 
to  Bertram's  suit,  but  asariated  Helena,  hli  wife,  to 

win  bis  love. 

Die  Presse  Ist  nlcht  die  offentllche  Helnung  (The 
press  Is  not  public  opinion).  Prince  Bismarck  (1815- 
1898)  in  the  Budget  Commiasion  o(  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  September  30,  1862. 

KEB  ZBAE.  A  famous  hymn  on  the  last  judgment 
eonuMsed  probablr  by  Thomas  of  Celano  (13S5).  Used 
hr  Scott  fn  the  Lay  of  (As  Lot  MiiutrtL 

XHffi  eit  tonjonn  poor  lei  giM  IwtalUoiu.  (€k>d  is 
alwan  on  side  of  the  big  battalions.)  Attributed  to 
Torenne  (1011-167S)  by  Joseph  de  Haistre. 

KOOON,  DATIB.  In  Spenser's  8heph*rd't  CaU 
endar,  a  shepherd  who  professes  to  have  been  surprised 
and  pained  by  the  luxury  he  had  observed  during  his 
travels  in  foreign  lands. 

DIQOOBT.  In  Goldsmith's  Bhi  Seeops  to  Conmer, 
an  awkward,  chattering  servant  "taken  from  the  Mm 
to  make  a  show  at  the  side-table." 

DnaCESDALE,  ABTHITB.  A  PuriUn  minister,  in 
Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  who  is  reverenced  as  a 
saint,  but  whose  conscience  drives  him  to  a  public 
confession  of  hii  sin. 

DiTlser,  poor  regner  (Divide,  to  reign).  Mschis- 
velian  maxim  put  in  practice  by  Catherine  de'  Medici 
(1519-1580)  and  by  Louis  XI.  (1428-1483). 

DOOTOB  BTKTAZ.  The  simple-minded  hero  of 
Coombe'i  poems,  T<tur  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the 
Pictweegue,  A  7ottr  in  Search  of  CoTtaolation,  and  A 
Tour  in  Starch  of  a  Wife,  a  parson  who  mounts  his 
horse  Orlsiie,  and  leaves  his  home  to  undertake  the 
various  quests. 

DODS,  KSa.  In  Scott's  St.  Soium'«  WO,  the  ro- 
bust landlady  "with  a  voice  that  could  natch  a  ctoir 
of  fishwomen,"  hut  whose  cookery  was  excellent. 

DOOBEBBT.  In  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  Ahovt 
Nothing,  s  talkative  sight  constable,  who  uses  large 
words  in  an  absurdly  wrong  way. 

DOLIiA  MUEBEY.  A  women  pictured  in  Crabbe'e 
Borouah  OB  dying  at  the  card  table. 

DOLLT  VABDEK.  The  pretly  but  roguish  daugh- 
ter of  Gabriel  Varden  in  Dickens's  Banaby  Rvdge, 
who  married  Joe  Willet  and  with  him  kept  the  May- 
pole Inn.  Her  dress  of  the  Watteaa  style  set  the 
fashion  for  the  Dollv  Varden  garments  of  1875-1876. 

DOUNIO,  FBIAB.  The  lesilng  character  In  Dry- 
den's  play,  The  Spanieh  Friar,  written  to  ridicule  the 
vices  of  the  priesthood. 

DOMINIE  SAMPSON.  One  of  Scott's  best  eharac 
ters,  an  awkward,  but  learned  man,  Harry  Bertram's 
tutor  In  Quy  Manrterinff.  He  is  fond  of  quoting  Latin, 
and  his  favoritn  exclamation  Is  "Prodigiousl" 

DON  ADBIANO  de  ABMADA.  A  pompous  Span- 
iard in  Shakespeare's  Love'a  Labour's  lM>at,  who  uses 
large  words  out  of  nil  proportion  to  tbe  Importance  of 
the  thought. 

DON  JUAV.  (1)  A  celebrated  character  la  litera- 
ture, tbe  type  of  a  poUshed  libertine.  The  original 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  Don  Jnsn  Tenorio,  a  noble- 
man of  Seville,  who  killed  the  governor  in  a  duel 
eansed  by  Tenorlo's  Inaultinc  tbe  governor's  davghter. 


(2)  An  iDconplete  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  the  hero  of 
which,  la  trouble  with  Donna  Jnlla,  is  sent  off  by  his 
mother,  Donna  Ines,  to  travel.  His  wanderings  in 
foreign  lands  form  the  theme  of  the  poem. 

DON  PEDBO.  In  Shakespesrs's  Muck  Ado  About 
KoUiiny,  the  Prince  of  Arrsgon,  who  devised  a  scheme 
for  making  Benedldc  and  Be^rice  faU  in  love  with 
eseb  other. 

DON  QTTZXOTB.  A  celebrated  Spanish  romance  by 
Cervantes.  Don  Quixote,  a  gaunt,  long-limbed  gen- 
tleman of  La  Mancha.  whose  head  was  turned  by  read- 
ing romances,  decided  to  become  a  knight- errant,  and 
rides  forth  dressed  in  armor,  on  his  horse  Rosinanto, 
with  his  esquire,  Saneho  Ponsa,  a  short,  fat  country- 
man, ignorant  but  shrewd,  on  his  mule  Dapple.  The 
knifht  takes  windmills  for  giants,  flocks  of  slieep  for 
armies,  inns  for  castles,  and  galley  slaves  for  op- 
pressed gentlemen.  After  many  absurd  advealttres, 
the  two  are  taken  back  to  their  native  village,  where 
Don  ()uixote  is  finally  restored  to  sanity, 

DOOBM.  The  brutal  robber  esrt,  la  Tennyson's 
/dyUs  of  the  Kii^,  who  Insulted  Enid,  and  was  killed 
by  Oeraint.   

D0BABTU8  AND  FAWNZA.  Xa  €h«ene's  PandoHo 
and  tbe  Trinmpk  of  Tims,  the  hero  sad  heroine,  upon 
whose  story  Shakespeare  founded  his  Winter's  Taie. 

DOTHBBOTS  HALL.  In  Dickens's  fflcAoIo*  Nick- 
Uby.  a  school  In  Yorkshire,  mismanaged  by  a  brutal, 
tight-fisted  man  named  Bqueers,  who  half-starved  and 
ill-treated  his  pupils. 

DOUSTEBSWITEL,  HBBHAN.  In  Scott's  Antf- 
fwarvi  a  Oermsa  adventurer  who  pretends  to  be  an 
sstnuoglst  and  able  to  discover  tressnrs  by  a  divining- 
rod. 

DBAOON  OF  WANTLBY,  TBE.  The  subject  of  an 
ancient  comic  ballad  in  Percy's  Seliquee.  This  fearful 
monster,  having  ravaged  the  countir  around  Wantley 
(Wamcliff  in  Yorkshire),  More  <a  Hore  Hall,  clad 
in  armor  studded  with  sharp  spikes,  concealed  him- 
self in  s  well,  and  when  the  dragon  earns  to  drink, 
dew  him  by  kicking  him  In  thei  noutii,  his  only  rnliier- 
abis  point.   

DBAW0AN8ZB.  In  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Re- 
hoareal,  a  swaggering,  bullying  character,  represented 
as  killing  all  the  combatanU  on  both  sides  in  a  baUle, 
and  then  bragging  of  his  exploit.  His  name  lias  be- 
come a  synonym  for  braggart  or  bully. 

DBOIQO.    See  Cohzdy  or  Ebbobs. 

DBYASDUST.  THE  BEV.  DB.  A  learned  but 
prosy  writer,  who,  Sir  Walter  Scott  pretends,  is 
responsible  for  some  of  the  letters  that  preface  his 
novels.  His  name  is  a  synonym  in  literature  for  dull- 
ness and  tedionsneiB. 

DUBSBA.  (that  is  "double-minded").  In  Spen- 
ser's Poerie  (Jueetu,  a  hateful  witch,  typifying  fnlse- 
hood.  who,  under  the  name  of  Fidessa,  pretending  to  be 
a  lovely  woman  in  trouble,  lures  the  Bed  Cross  knight 
into  the  House  of  Pride,  where  he  is  attacked,  defeated, 
and  imprisoned  by  the  giant  Orgoglio.  Duesaa  has 
been  thought  to  represent  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
also  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

DUKB  HimPHBEY.  A  name  used  in  an  old 
phrase,  "To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,"  1.  e.,  to  have 
no  dinner  at  all.  This  expression  arose  either  from 
tbe  report  that  Duke  Humphrev,  the  ill-fated  son  of 
Henry  IT.,  was  stsrred  to  dento,  or  from  the  custom 
of  praple  of  gentility  without  means  to  walk  near  his 
toBib  fa  old  St.  Paul's  in  the  hope  of  receiving  f,a 
invitation  to  dinner. 

DULODTEA  DEL  T0B080.  A  buxom  country 
maiden,  the  object  of  Don  Quixote's  romantle  devotion. 
Her  real  name  was  Aldonsa  Lorenso,  hut  Quixote,  dis- 
satisfied with  so  plebeian  a  cognomen,  invents  for  her 
a  new  name.  Dnicinea  has  become  the  synonym  for 
lady-love  or  sweetheart. 

DTTNDBEABY,  LOBD.  A  character  made  famous  by 
IT.  H.  Sothem's  acting  in  Taylor's  play,  Our  Amrr- 
iean  Cousin.  He  is  a  combination  of  empty-headedness, 
Indolence,  and  haughtiness,  drawling  his  half-expressed 
utterances,  and  imsgining  that  every  one  who  differs 
from  him  Is  Insane. 

DnBANDAI.,  DUBANDAHA,  DUBENDA.  In  tbe 
old  romances,  the  sword  of  Orlando,  fashioned  for  the 
fsiries,  and  powerful  enough  to  cleave  Uie  Pyrenees 
at  a  blow. 

DUBANDABTE.  In  Spanish  romances  a  mythical 
hero,  represented  as  the  coueiii  of  Monteslnoa,  and  a 
peer  of  France,  who  dies  at  Boncesvalles  requesting  his 
heart  to  be  carried  to  his  lady  love  Bellerma.  In  Cer- 
vsutes's  Don  Quixote,  he  figures  la  the  adventure  in 
the  Gave  of  the  Montsstnos. 

DUBDSN,  DAHB.  (1)  The  herointr  of  an  old 
KngHsh  i^ee,  described  as  a  notsblOumsewIf 
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m»nj  HiTinti.  <2)  In  Dickens's  Bleak  Bovm,  «  pat 
name  of  Mr.  John  Jarndyce  for  Ksther  SummerBoii. 

DUBWABD.  qnBNTXN.  The  hero  of  Scoit's  novel 
of  that  name,  an  archer  and  member  of  the  Scoilish 
Guards  of  Lonia  XI.,  of  France,  who  marries  tho 
CoantesB  leabelle,  haring  been  tended  by  her  when 
be  Wat  wounded  by  De  la  Marck.  Other  historical 
characters  brought  into  the  story  are  Pbilip  de 
Cominea,  Prince  Lonis  of  Bourbon,  the  IJauphin,  and 
Chnrles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Ecraaes  I'lnfamel  (Crush  the  infamous  thing!) 
Phrase  often  used  by  Voltaire  '169i-m9)  at  the  end 
of  his  letters,  especially  in  the  year  1762  and  after. 
Sometimes  he  abbreviated  it  lo  "li7cr.  I'inf." 

EDOAB.  In  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  the  son 
of  tho  earl  of  Qloucester,  who,  disposseBSed  of  his 
inheritance  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  the  villainous  Ed- 
mund, wanders  around  disguised  as  Poor  Tom,  a  wit- 
l€EB  beggar. 

EDITH,  LADT.  In  Scott's  Imnhnf,  the  mother  of 
Athelstane  "the  Unready,"  thane  of  Coningsburg. 

EDITH  PI.ANTAOENBT,  LADT.  In  Scott's  TalU- 
man,  the  kinswoman  of  Bichard  I,  She  was  an  u&- 
Titting  accompHco  in  a  practical  joke  played  by  Queen 
Berengaria  upon  her  and  Sir  Kenneth,  whom  Editta 
finally  married,  although  Saladin  sued  for  her  hand. 

EDITH,  THE  MAID  OF  LOBK.  In  Scott's  poem, 
The  Lord  of  the  lelet,  the  heroine  whose  nuptials  with 
Lord  Ronald  are  delayed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bruce. 

BQEtrs.    See  MiDStJUMifit  Nioht'h  Dbeah. 

BQULmnB.  In  Shakespeare's  7*100  Qmllemen  of 
Tenna,  the  worthy  f\A  gentleiiun  who  aaaisled  Silvia 
iu  her  escape  from  her  home. 

EOUlCOnB,  8IB.  (t)  The  hero  of  ■  humorous 
ballad  by  Rowlands.  (2)  One  of  ttio  valiant  knights 
celebrated  in  the  Arthurian  Cycle. 

EOZiANTINE.  <l)  In  Taientine  and  Ofaon,  the 
daughter  of  King  Pepin,  who  marries  her  cousin  Val- 
entine, dying  soon  after.  (2)  Hadamo.  In  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  prioress,  who  was  unworldly  in 
manners  and  dress,  but  lively,  and  spoke  French 
"after  the  scole  pf  Stralford-ntto-Bowe." 

DGYFTIAN  THIEF,  THE.  Mentioned  in  Twelfth 
Sight,  it  refers  to  Thyamis,  the  robber  thief.  In  love 
with  Chariclca.  his  captive,  snd  aware  that  he  must 
die,  he  runs  his  sword  through  her  that  ahe  may  ac- 
company him  to  the  land  of  shadows. 

EIJUNE.  (1)  In  the  Arthurian  Romancen,  the 
daughter  of  King  Pelles.  and  mother  of  Sir  Galahad. 
(2)  In  Tennyson's  Lanrelot  and  Elaine,  the  "lily  maid 
of  Astolat,"  who  dies  for  hopeless  love  of  Sir  Lance- 
lot. 

ELBEBIOH.    See  Odeboh. 

ELBOW.  In  Shakespeare's  Ifeomre  for  Meaevre,  a 
simolc- minded  constable. 

EL  DORADO.  An  imaginary  country  full  of  gold 
and  pr«cious  stones,  in  South  America,  so  named  bv 
the  Spanish  in  the  sixteenth  century.  A  name  applied 
now  to  any  rich  new  country. 

EUBCTBA.  The  hc>raino  of  tragedies  by  Sophocles 
and  Enripides,  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
ncstra. 

BUK.  In  Klonslork's  Metmtah,  the  ^ardlan  angel 
of  LebbtniB,  one  of  the  apostles,  who  died  of  grief  at 

the  death  of  Jenus. 

ELISSA  or  ELISA.  (I)  The  real  name  for  Dido. 
(2)  In  the  Faerie  Queenr,  one  of  the  three  Risters  who 
were  never  able  to  agree  on  any  subject.  Klissa.  the 
eldeat,  was  niggardly  and  menu;  Medina,  prudent  and 
tlirifty.  but  generous,  while  Ferissa  was  prodigal  and 
reckless. 

ELOFS.  The  dumb  serpent,  which  gives  no  warn- 
ing when  appriiBching.  meiiliuned  by  Milton. 

ELVIBA.  (1)  In  Drjdcn's  Spanish  Friar,  married 
to  Gome/,  a  wealthy  old  banker,  she  has  a  love  affair 
wiih  Lorenio,  wlio  turns  out  to  be  her  brother.  (2)  In 
Khcridan's  Pisarro,  ahe  sacrifices  all  for  love  at  Pi- 
znrra.  whom  ahe  endeavors  to  infiuence  for  good,  but 
la  vain. 

EUELTE.    Wife  of  Palamon,   the  sister-in-law  of 

"Duke  of  TheseuK."  (Chaucer's  Canterbura  Talee.) 
(See  Palamon  asd  ARfiTn.) 

EMILIA.  (1)  In  Othello,  wife  of  Togo  and  waiti)iir 
woman  to  Desdemona ;  a  brave,  spirited  woman  who 
unwittingly  helped  to  bring  about  her  miRtrcbs's  death 
Inr  giving  Dendemnnn's  hnndlcerchief  to  Inc;o.  by  whom 
she  was  killed  for  telling  the  trnth.  (2)  In  Winter'n 
Tale,  an  attendant  of  Hermione.  (S)  In  Smollett's 
Peregrine  Pickle,  the  beloved  of  Peregrine. 

EITGLISH  BABD8  AHD  SOOTOR  BE  VIEWERS.  A 
satirical  poem  written  by  Lord  Byron  because  of  the 
unfavorable  critici!im  a  volume  of  his  early  poems  re- 
ceived from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

ERL>SrilO.    A  ballad  by  Goetho  having  for  Its 


■nbject  the  goblin  which  is  said  to  hannt  the  Black 
Forest,  and  to  take  especial  delight  in  doing  misdtief 
to  childreii.    The  poem  haa  been  set  to  music  by 

Schubert. 

EBMRUWE.    Reynard's  wife,  in  the  tale  of  Bey- 

luird  the  Fox. 

EBHUTIA.    The  heroine  of  Jerusalem  Delirered. 

ESCALU8.  Ir.  Shakespeare's  Ueature  jfor  Ueaeure, 
an  old  noble,  kind-heerted  but  not  very  shrewd,  who  is 
Angelo'a  deputy  during  the  duke  of  Vienna's  pretended 
absence  from  his  realm. 

ESMERALDA.  In  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dome  da 
Parie,  a  beautiful  gypsy,  who  goes  about  the  atreeta 
with  her  goat,  dancing  and  playing  a  tambonrine.  She 
is  executed  as  a  witch. 

ESTOTHiAin).  An  imaginary  country  supposed  to 
be  situated  in  the  nnnhern  part  of  North  America, 
mentioned  by  two  Venetians  named  Zeno,  and  intro- 
duced by  Hilton  and  Irving  in  their  writings. 

EUGENE  ABiAK.  A  character  Uken  from  life  in  a 
play  of  the  aame  name  by  W.  O.  Willis;  in  Thomas 
Hood's  poem  Eugene  Aram'a  Dream,  and  in  a  novel  hj 
Bulwer-Lytton.  He  was  a  school  teacher  much  re- 
spected and  of  kindly  nature,  who  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions eomnitted  a  murder.  His  deed  so  haunted  him 
that  he  committed  suicide. 

EULALIB,  8T.  A  virgin  martyr,  who  cast  down 
the  idole  set  up  by  Diooletisn,  for  which  she  suffered 
torture. 

EnLEK8PIEaEL-(OwI  Glass).  TTLL.  The  hero  of 
a  number  of  German  popnlar  tales,  a  peasant  who 
became  a  wandering  Jack-of-sll-trades,  and  played 
mischievous  pranks  on  everybody. 

EUPHBAsy.  The  herb,  eye-bright,  used  by  Mi- 
chael to  purge  Adam's  eyes,  so  that  he  might  see  into 
the  future.    (Milton's  Paradiee  Lost.) 

EDPHDEB  or  THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT.  A  novel 
by  John  Lyly.  The  principal  character,  Euphues,  an 
Athenian  of  remarkable  wit  and  elegance  of  speech 
and  manner,  is  given  to  roving  and  love-making.  He 
represents  the  style  of  courtiers  of  Queen  Elisabeth's 
reign,  but  uses  such  stilted  and  extravagant  speech 
abounding  in  far-fetched  similes,  that  from  this  work 
came  two  words,  eunhuism  and  euphuist. 

EVANS,  SIB  HUaH.  In  Shakespeare's  iferry 
Wivee  of  Windsor,  a  Welsh  parson  and  school  teacher, 
ignorant  but  pedantic,  who  has  a  ludicrous  quarrel  with 
Dr.  Gaius. 

BXOALZBTIB.  In  the  ArtAuridn  BomancM,  the 
famoua  sword  which  no  one  but  Kin^  Arthur  could 
draw  from  the  stone   where  it  was  imbedded,  thus 

S roving  his  right  to  the  throne.  At  Arthur's  death 
e  compelled  Sir  Bedtvere  to  cast  the  sword  into  the 
lake,  when  a  hand  caught  it  and  drew  it  beneath  the 
water. 

Fadag  the  mostc.  Saying  said  to  be  of  military 
origin,  one  of  the  difficnltlea  in  training  haracs  for 
the  army  being  to  get  them  to  ''focu"  the  regimental 
band. 

FADLADEEN.  In  Moore's  Latta  Rookk,  the  grand 
chamberlain  of  the  harem,  who  considers  himself  com- 
petent to  criticise  anything  "from  the  penciling  of  a 
Circassian's  eyelids"  to  the  most  profound  anbJeet  Id 
sitfnce  or  literature. 

FAIR  BOSAMOND.  The  heroine  nf  many  plays  snd 
poems,  and  mentioned  in  Scott's  Woodstock ;  a  fanciful 
name  given  to  Jane  C^ifTord,  the  mistress  of  Henry  II. 
1  be  story  thst  Queen  Eleanor  discovered,  by  means  of 
a  thread,  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth  which  ended  in  the 
bower  built  for  "Fair  Rosamond"  by  the  king,  and 
compelled  her  to  take  poison,  it  not  true  according  to 
liintory. 

FAEEHKAM  GHOST.  A  ballad  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field,  in  which  the  ghost  is  a  donkey. 

FALKLAND.  (1)  In  The  Rivals,  the  Jealous  lover 
of  Julia.     (2)  The  title  of  Bulwer-Lytton' s  first  novel. 

FALSTAFF,  SIB  JOHN.  A  famous  character  in 
Shskespeare's  comedy  7***  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor, 
whore  he  is  a  fat,  greedy  boaster,  making  love  con- 
fldcntlv  to  Mistress  Ford,  who  fools  him  and  makes 
him  ridiculous.  In  tho  historical  drama.  King  Htnrw 
IT.,  he  is  a  soldier  and  wit  always  ready  with  a  lie. 
the  eaino  old  braggart  and  glutton,  the  boon  companion 
of  Pritico  Hal. 

FANG.  (1)  A  sheriff's  officer  in  Shakespeare's 
King  Henrv  IT".  (2)  la  Dickens's  Oliver  TtpiSt,  Mr. 
Fang  is  the  magistrate  wbo  was  just  about  to  convict 
Oliver  wrongfully,  when  Mr.  Brownlow  interposed. 

Fango  Che  asle.  (Dregs  which  rise  to  the  too.) 
Giuseppe  Colombn.  Itinister  of  Finance,  at  a  confer- 
ence at  Milan,  November  7.  18SB,  referring  to  the 
administrative  elections:  "La  popoloaione  bassa  ap- 
profitla  dl  qnesta  inenla,  e  II  fango  sde,  sale  e  sale." 
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(Tba  lowsr  ordan  of  the  popaUtlon  take  sdvaiitapra 
of  thii  indnlgenn,  and  the  drect  riM;  rise,  ind  Tairp 
rfalnr) 

FJCBU,  ABBB.   See  CooNT  or  IContr  Cruito. 

TATA  KOBOAVA.  In  tbe  Arthurian  CyeU.  the  sis- 
ter of  Kinc  Arthur.  She  !•  also  eaUed  Mo^an  and 
Hor^ue  1e  Fee.  In  Orlando  InnamortUa,  she  is  called 
Fortune. 

7ATI1CA.  (1)  Bee  BldbbbaBD.  (2)  In  the 
Arabian  Nightt,  tbe  mother  of  Prince  Camaraluman. 
(3)  In  Aladdin,  or  The  Wonderf\U  Lamp,  a  holy 
woman  of  China  vbo  cnred  headaches  b7  Wine  her 
band  oa  the  person. 

niAST  OF  UOHTS.  Christmas — so  called  in  tho 
Latin  Church  because  more  liehtB  are  nsed  then. 

FELL,  SB.  Dr.  Fell  (1B25-1680),  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  expelled  Tom  Brown  from  school,  but  remitted 
sentence  on  condition  that  Brown  translate  the  83d 
"Enifram  of  If arttal" : — 

"Non  amo  te,  Zabidi,  nec  possum  dicera  qaare; 
Hoe  tantum  posinm  dicere,  non  amo  te." 
Truulated  by  Brown  thna: — 

"I  do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  know  and  know  fall  wall, 

  I  do  not  lo«  thee,  Dr.  Fell." 

fjuixOV.  A  lover  who  wooes  Anne  Page  for  monej, 
luit  discovers  virtnes  In  her  which  change  him. 
(Shskespesre'i  Merrji  Wive»  of  Windaor.) 

FEBDIHAirD.  (I)  In  Shakespeare's  Ttmptat,  the 
son  of  Alonio,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  lover  of  Mi- 
randa. (2)  In  Lov«'»  Labour '«  hoit,  the  king  of  Na- 
Tarre,  who  signs  a  compact  with  three  younff  lords  to 
study  three  years,  durinc  which  time  they  are  not  to 
see  any  women ;  but  the  prinrpsH  of  rrnnce  com- 
ing  on  an  embassy,  he  breaks  the  tow  and  falls  in 
love. 

FEBBEB8.    Hero  of  Endfimiott,  by  Disrseli. 

FIAHHETTA.  The  subject  of  Boccaccio's  Ule, 
Amaro«a  ^^iamm^tlo,  and  the  name  given  by  him  to  his 
lady  love.  Maria,  auppoied  to  be  the  danghter  of  the 
king  of  Naples. 

TIDELE.  In  Shakespeare's  Cj/mhtHnt,  the  name 
assumed  by  Imogen  when,  dressed  In  boy's  clothes,  she 
comes  to  the  csve  of  Belarlna  on  her  war  to  Milford 
Haven  to  meet  her  hnsbahd. 

FIDBS8A.      See  Uubdsa. 

FIOAEO.  In  Beanmarchsis's  comedies.  The  Barber 
or  SeriUt  and  TAe  Jfarna^e  of  Figaro,  a  celebrated 
character  who  outwita  every  one  bj  his  shrewdness  and 
cunning,  appearing  in  the  first  as  a  barber.  In  the 
second  BS  a  vslet. 

rnaajg,  PHIUP.  The  hero  of  Thackeray'*  novel 
of  that  name,  which  exemplifies  the  panble  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

PLAMBOBOUOHS,  THE.  In  Goldsmith's  Ticar  of 
Wttkelield,  neighbors,  between  whom  and  the  vicar's 
family  there  had  long  been  "a  sort  of  rivalry  in 
point  of  taste.' ' 

PUBraBTZOXBBET.  (1)  In  Shakespeare's  Kin^ 
Lear,  a  friend  mentioned  by  Edgar,  who  aaya  he 
"squints  the  eye,  makes  the  hare-lip  and  mildews  the 
white  wheat."  (2}  The  nickname  of  Dicky  Hludge  in 
Scott's  Keniitporth,  who  helped  Smith  deceive  the  vil- 
lagers, and  stole  the  letter  which  deHded  Amy's  fate. 
,,IXOBA  HcFUlfgET.  The  subject  of  the  poem, 
Nothinn  to  Wear,  by  William  Allen  Butler.  Her  name 
la  used  to  represent  any  wooian  who  thinks  she  has 
no  gown  suitable  to  wear. 

FLOBIHEL.  In  Spenser's  FaerU  <fueen»,  a  vir- 
tuous lady  who  eherishes  an  unrequited  love  for  Sir 
Marinel.  He,  however,  after  releasing  her  from  the 
dungeon  of  Proteus,  takes  pity  on  her  and  marries  her, 

PLUB.  In  Jfid#Mmm«r  2fiffht'a  Dream,  the  bellows- 
mender  who  tskes  the  part  of  Thlsbe  in  the  Interlude. 

TLUELLEK.  In  Shakespeare's  Btnry  T„  an  nmite- 
ing  Welsh  captain,  who  lovee  to  talk  and  to  air  his 
imall  stock  of  learning. 

Fold  BP  the  map  of  Eniopet  William  Pitt  (1759- 
1806),  after  his  return  from  Bath  to  his  Iwiue  at 
Putney  (Janwapr.  1806).  ;ust  after  the  battle  of  Aus- 
torlits  (December  2,  ISOfi),  observing  a  map  of 
Europe  unrolled,  tnmed  to  bis  niece  and  said:  "Boll 
up  that  map!  It  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  yesrs  " 

F0BTZNBBA8.  In  Shakespeare's  ffamlef,  a  prince 
Of  Norway  who  hopes  to  gain  by  the  misfortnnes  of 
Denmark. 

FOBTInCATUS.  The  hero  of  an  old  story  which  is 
fovnl  In  many  languages.  He  is  likely  to  starve, 
when  Fortnna,  In  the  guise  of  a  lady,  offers  him  his 
choice  of  wisdom,  strength,  riches  health,  beauty, 
or  long  life.  Choosing  wealth,  he  is  given  an  inexbaust- 
ibie  purse,  which  nltimately  proves  the  mln  of  himsell 


and  his  family.  The  saltan  also  gives  him  a  wishing 
cap,  whleh  enables  him  to  be  transported  Iminedlattdy 
to  any  place  be  deairt  s. 

FuUk  KABTS,  THE.  Fonr  yoong  ladles  who 
accompanied  Uary  Queea  of  Scots  to  France,  where 
she  was  educated,  and  became  her  ladies  in  waiting 
when  she  grew  up.  They  were  Mary  Bethune,  Mary 
Levi  son,  Mary  Fleming,  and  Mary  Seton. 

FOZLET,  SQDI&E  MATTHEW.    The  iustice  who 

G anted  Bedgsuntlet  the  warrant  to  Imprison  Daraia 
timer;  a  plethoric  person  whose  air  of  importance 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  legal  knowledge. 

PBANXXHSTEIK.  A  rotnance  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 
Frankenstein,  a  medical  student,  collects  from  grave- 
yards and  the  dissecting  room  materials  from  which 
he  fashions  a  being  having  the  semblance  of  life,  hut 
without  a  soul.  This  monster,  avoided  by  ail  and 
realising  his  defects,  seeks  revenge  by  committing 
various  crimes,  and  killing  Frankenstein,  when  he 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  northern  seas. 

PBIAB  JOHN.  (1)  The  roistering,  profane  friar, 
la  Rsbelais's  Panta^rucl.  (2)  The  unsnccessfnl  mea- 
se nee  r  of  Friar  Laurence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
ZiLtAB  LAUBENOE,  Bee  Romeo  and  Joliet. 
PBIAB  TV  OK.  In  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  the  jolly  monk 
who  belongs  to  Bobin  Hood's  band,  and  wno  can 
fight  as  well  as  pray.  He  is  also  known  as  the  Holy 
Clerk  of  Copmanhurat.  In  the  old  baDada  and  ro- 
mances, the  chaplain  and  confessor  of  Bobin  Hood. 

PBOU-FBOn.  A  French  play  by  Ueilhao  and 
Hal^vy,  which  was  named  from  the  aott  ruatllng  aovod 
made  by  the  dress  of  the  heroine  as  she  walked. 

OADSHTLL.  A  companion  of  Falstaff.  ( Shakff. 
Bpeare's  Sing  Benry  IV.) 

OALAHAD,  SIB.  In  the  Arthurian  Romance*,  the 
perfect  knight,  son  of  Lancelot  and  EUine.  In  Ten- 
nyson's Id]/tU  of  the  King  and  bis  beautiful  poem  air 
Oalahad,  a  knight  in  white  armor,  the  purest  of  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

OAKELTN,  THE  TALE  OF.  An  old  story,  relating 
the  woes  of  Gametyn,  who,  ill-treated  by  his  brothers, 
files  to  the  woods  and  becomes  king  of  the  outlaws. 
This  tale  was  the  basis  of  a  romance  by  Thomas  Lodge, 
entitled  Rotalvnde,  from  which  Shakespeare  derived 
material  for  At  Tou  Like  Jt. 

OAUP.  SAIBET.  In  Dickens's  JfarKn  Chuztlewit,  a 
fat  monthly  nurse,  fsmouH  for  her  bulky  umbrella  and 
continual  reference  to  Mrs.  Harris,  a  mythical  person- 
age, whose  opinions  confirmed  her  own. 

aAHTHEDE.  The  name  tsken  by  Rosaltod  in 
Shakespeare's  At  Tou  Like  It,  when,  dressed  as  a  b<^, 
she  goes  forth  into  the  forest  of  Arden. 

OABETH  AND  LTNETTE.  One  of  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King.  Sir  Qareth,  a  knight  of  the  Bound 
TaUe.  who  was  a  scullion  la  Aithnr's  kitchen.  Ho 
became  the  champion  of  I^yaetle  and  with  ber  rescued 
her  sister  I^yonors  from  Castle  Perilotta. 

OAB<lAMHIJJi.  Hie  mother  of  Oargantua  in 
Babelais's  Oar^nfttn. 

QABOAMTUA  AND  PAHTAOBnEL.  A  celebrulid 
satire  by  Babelais,  In  which  he  spares  neither  king 
nor  conrt,  popiB,  slatoemen,  monks  nor  priests.  Oar- 
gantua, a  giant  vrith  a  phenomenal  appetite,  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  church.  Pautagi-uul,  the 
son  of  Oargantua  and  Badebec,  is  quite  as  wonderful 
as  his  fither,  Gargantna. 

OAWAIN,  SIB,  In  the  ArtAuruin  Romaneee,  a 
aephew  of  King  Arthnr  and  the  second  knight  of  the 
Bound  Table  created  by  the  king. 

OELLATLBY,  DAVIE.  In  Scott's  WarerUy.  a  half- 
witted fellow  in  charge  of  Bradwardine's  hounds. 

GBHEVIETE.  (1)  The  heroine  of  a  ballad  by 
Coleridge.  (2)  The  heroine  (under  the  name  Qeno- 
veva)  of  a  German  legend,  in  which  the  wife  of  Count 
Palstine  Siegfried  of  Mayenfeld  was  by  reason  of 
false  accusation)  ordered  by  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  servant  intmated  with  this  order  left  the  eounteaa 
In  the  woods  f  Ardennes,  where  she  stayed  until  her 
fanaband  found  her  by  accident,  and  established  her 
innocence. 

OEBALDINE.  The  Pair — the  Lady  Elisabeth  Pits- 
gerald,  who  married  tho  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  who  is  the 
subject  of  sonnets  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrpy. 
Scott  introduces  her  into  Fltitraver's  Bong,  in  tbe  Lay  of 
the  Laet  Minirlrel, 

GEEnSALEHHE  LIBEBATA  (Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered). An  epic  poem  in  twenty  books  by  Tssso.  It 
is  a  Bto^  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Omssders 
under  Godfrey  do  Bouillon  from  the  unbelievers. 
Rinaldo,  who  has  withdrawn  from  the  army,  has  to  be 
brought  bark  from  Armida's  enchanted  island,  before 
the  cily  can  be  taken  frcim  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
Christiana  achieve  a  tritimtihant  entry  Into  the  city 
OB8TA    BOICAHOBUM.      A    colleetlom     of  oli 
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romancet,  compiled  bT  Pierre  Boncheur,  the  lonree 
of  much  of  our  beat  lltcratnre. 

aXh  VLAa  DE  SANTILXiAHE.  A  French  romftnce 
br  he  Sa«e.  The  hero,  Gil  Blu,  rery  unsopbiaticated 
ftt  first,  ia  duped  and  deceived  by  every  one,  until  he 
flnally  gains  experience  enouKh  to  act  the  schemer 
himself. 

OIABIANA.  The  "fcrpolPBt  Klorious  queen  in  fsiry- 
Und"jin  Spenser's  Faerie  (futene,  Queen  Elizabeth. 

OLuHDALCA.  Queen  of  the  giants  in  King  Ar- 
thur's Court.     (Fielding's  Tom  Tkvmb.) 

OOBBO,  UTTHOELOT.  In  Shskespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  a  servant  of  Shylock,  Who  leaves  him  to  enter 
Bauanio's  service. 

GOBBO,  OLD.  Lanncelot'a  father,  who  had  lost  his 
eyesight  but  not  his  wit. 

Ood  and  Idbert^.  VolUIre  (1694-1778) :  Said  in 
English  when  blesBinj  Franklin's  grsndsoo  (1778). 

OODIVA.  A  poem  by  Tennjson.  Lady  Godiva, 
wife  of  Leofric,  the  hard-hearted  earl  of  Mercia,  be- 
sought her  husband  to  remove  the  heav;r  tax  upon  the 
poor.  To  prove  her  sineeritr  aha  roda  naked  through 
the  town,  seeordlng  to  the  eari'a  agreement,  and  removed 
the  tax. 

OOIDBH  IiEOBHI).  A  coHectlon  of  lives  of  the 
aainle,  raluable  f<lr  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  Jliddk 
AgM.    Longfellow  haa  a  song  of.the  same  name. 

OOXBBZL    See  Kiko  Lkab. 

OOHBAUl.    See  Tkkpist,  Tna. 

O&A0I08O.  A  character  in  Spanlah  pantomime  end 
comedy,  noted  tor  his  bufToonerv,  and  answering  to  the 
Italian  hsrtequin  and  the  English  clown. 

OBATXAHO.  (1)  la  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Teniee  a  friend  of  Bassanio,  a  merry  talkative  fellow, 
who  "speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing."  He  marries 
Nerissa,  Portia's  waiting  woman.  (2)  In  Othello, 
brother  to  Brabantio. 

Great  ohjects  can  oulr  be  seen  at  a  distance.  James 
Northcoto  (1746-1831).   

GBBEK-ETED  MOHSTEB.  A  term  originally  used 
in  Shakespeare's  Othelio  by  lago,  end  now  commonly 
used  to  typify  jealousf. 

GBCHZO.  In  Shakespesre's  comedy.  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  a  rich  old  "graybeard"  who  is  one  of 
Bianea's  suitors. 

OBUB  STBEET.  A  street  in  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
London  {renamed  Milton  street  in  1830),  where  for- 
merly resided  several  small  authors,  writers  of  cheap 
pamphlets  and  broadsides. 

GBUMIO.  tn  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
a  facetious  and  rather  impertinent  servant  of  Fetmchio. 

GBtriTDT.  BtBS.  A  character  in  Uorton's  comedy. 
Speed  the  Plough,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  but 
never  appears  on  the  stage.  Another  character  con- 
tinually askj,  "What  wiil  Mrs.  Grundy  sayf"  a  saying 
often  repealed  in  modern  times. 

OUIHBVEBH  or  OUXNEVEB.  In  the  Arthurian 
Romancet,  the  dau^ter  of  Leodegrance,  king  of  Camel- 
yard,  "the  fairest  woman  fn  the  world,"  Arthur's  queen. 
On  her  way  to  be  his  bride,  she  and  Sir  Lancelot,  by 
whom  she  was  conducted,  fell  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  their  love  so  demoralised  the  court  that  the  Round 
Table  was  eventually  dissolved,  Arthur  passed  awsy, 
and  Guinevere  retired  to  a  convent. 

auiOEXDOB,  HBB.  In  Dickens's  DetHd  Copper- 
ftU,  a  "lone,  lorn  creetur,"  befriended  by  Daniel  Peg- 
gotty. 

GUT  KAKKERZirG,   or  THE  ASTBOLOGBB.  A 

novel  by  Sfott  which  has  been  dramstized.  "rhe  hero, 
Henry  Bertram,  son  of  the  laird  of  Ellangowan,  stolen 
when  a  child,  is  restored  to  his  inheritance  through  a 
gypsy,  Heg  Uerriliea.  He  marries  Julia,  daughter  of 
Guy  Unnnering,  and  his  sister,  Lucy,  marries  Charles 
Haielwood,  son  of  Sir  Robert. 

OUTON,  SIB.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Qaeene,  a,  char- 
acter who  impersonatts  temperance  or  self-government. 

HALLOWE'EN.  October  the  3lBt.  the  eve  of  All 
Saints'  Day.  SuperslitiouBly  retcarded  as  the  night  of 
all  others  when  supernatural  influences  prevail.  Cele- 
brated by  fireside  merrymaking  and  divinations  of  the 
future. 

HAMI£T.  The  hero  of  one  of  ShakoHpeare's  most 
famous  tragedies.  Hamlet's  father,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, has  been  secretly  murdered  by  his  brother, 
Claudius,  who  lakes  the  kingdom  and  marries  the  queen. 
Hamlet,  aroused  to  aetion  by  the  ghost  of  his  ntther, 
feigns  madncKH,  and  gives  up  his  love  for  Ophelia,  the 
daughter  of  Folonius,  the  grand  chamberlain,  to  avenge 
the  king's  death,  Ophelia  goes  mud,  her  brothtr 
Laertes  staba  Hamlet  with  a  poisoned  rapier,  and  is 
himself  killed  by  the  ssnie  weapon,  Hamlet  stabs  his 
Uncle  Claudius,  his  mother  drinks  the  poison  the  king 
had  intended  for  Hamlet,  and  all  die. 

HAHB  VOV  BIPPACH.  A  mythical  personage  for 
whom  German  students  used  lo  inqnire,  as  a  Joke. 


HAH8WUBST.  In  old  German  comedy,  a  fat  and 
awkward  clown,  who  was  s  huge  eater  and  drinker,  • 
practical  joker,  and  a  cowardly  boaster.  He  was  in- 
tended as  a  caricature  of  Harlequin. 

BAB  BIB.  MBS.    See  Gamp,  Saikiv. 

HEIfNuS.  In  Shakespeare's  TroHw  and  Crettida, 
a  son  of  Priam  who  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

BEBHEOTIJ).  In  Chsucer's  Cantcrftufif  Tales,  m 
woman  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  througta  the 
efforts  of  Constance.  She  had  the  power  of  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind. 

HEBHIA.    See  MiDBi  KHCB  KiaBT'a  Duau. 

HEBKIONE.  In  Scott's  Fortune*  Mgel,  Lady 
Ermlnia,  Heriot's  ward,  and  the  wife  of  Dalgamo. 

He  serves  bU  party  best  who  serves  the  country 
best.  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (1822-1881)  in 
his  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  Uarch  5,  1877. 

EOAWATHA,  THE  SONG  OP.  A  poem  by  Longfel- 
low, founded  on  the  Indian  tradition  that  a  beinc  of 
miraculous  birth  was  aent  among  them  to  dear  the 
forests  and  teach  them  the  arta  of  peace. 

HIGH  HEELS  Aim  LOW  HEELS.  In  GwIKr«r*c 
Travele,  two  factions  in  Lilliput,  one  of  which  had  hi|^ 
heels  to  their  shoes  and  the  other  low  heels.  It  was  a 
satire  on  the  High  Church  and  Low  Church  parlies  in 
England,  or  Tories  and  Whigs. 

HIGHLAJID  BUBT.  A  poem  by  Bobeit  Bums,  re- 
ferriitc  to  Hary  Campbell,  who  was  betrothed  to  the 
poet,  but  died  In  1786. 

HILDA.  In  Hawthorne's  MarbU  Pran,  a  beautiful 
character  who  was  called  "the  Dove"  by  ber  fellow 
artists.  She  was  a  youne  girl  from  New  England,  who 
went  to  Rome  to  study  art,  living  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  where  she  kept  the  virgin'c  lamp  burning  and 
fed  the  doves.  She  was  a  friend  ( !  Uiriam  and  of  the 
sculptor  Kenyon,  whom  she  flnallv  married. 

HILDB8HEOC.  A  monk,  doubting  how  a  thousand 
years  could  be  as  one  day  with  God,  listened  to  a  bird 
for  three  minutes,  as  he  thought,  but  the  time  eonsnmed 
was  300  years.  Longfellow  telle  this  story  in  the 
6  olden  L  eg  end . 

HIPPOLTTA.  Tn  Mideummer  Night'e  Dreant,  oneen 
of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens. 

HOBSON'S  GHOIOB.  A  proverbial  expression 
which  really  denotes  no  choice  at  all.  It  originated 
from  the  custom  of  one  Tobias  Hobson  of  Cambridge, 
England,  a  stable-keeper,  who  compelled  each  customer 
to  take  the  horse  next  to  the  door. 

HOLOFEBNES.  A  character  found  in  old  Italian 
comedy,  intended  to  satirize  a  pedantic  schoolmsster- 
In  Shakespeare's  Love'a  Labour*  Lo«t  he  is  said  to 
have  "been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages  snd  stolen 
the  scraps,"  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  caricature 
of  Florio,  an  Italian  teacher  and  dictionary  maker  in 
London.   

HOLY  QBAIL,  THE.  One  of  Tennyson's  /dylls  of 
the  Sing,  which  relates  the  quest  of  the  Orail  by  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  Sir  Galahad's  success. 
The  Holy  Orail.  in  mediaeval  legend,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  cup  made  of  emerald  used  at  the  Last  Supper 
by  Christ,  and  by  Joseph  of  Arimathoea  to  catch  the  lost 
dnnw  of  Christ's  blood.  Joseph  was  said  to  have  rar- 
riea  i'.  to  Britain,  where  it  remained  until  IQng  Arthur's 
tine,  when  its  guardian,  careless  of  his  trust,  sinned, 
and  the  holy  cup  (Usappeared. 

HORATB).  In  HtmUt,  a  noble  charmeter,  Hamlet's 
most  intimate  companion. 

HOBTBNSZO.  In  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  tkc 
Shrew,  one  of  the  unsuceeeaful  suitors  of  Bianca,  who 
comes  to  teach  her  music  under  tl  j  name  of  Licio. 

HOTDEN,  mSS.  A  character  in  Vanbrugfa's 
The  Relapte,  and  also  in  Sheridan's  comedy  A  Trip  io 
Scarborough,  a  pert,  ignorant  country  romp,  daughter 
of  Sir  TunDelly  Clumsy.  She  is  expected  to  marry 
Lord  Foppington,  but  his  young  brother,  Tom  Fashion, 
person atea  his  lordship  and  marries  her. 

HUGH  OP  XJNCOUT.  A  boy  eight  years  old,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  crucified  in  12SS  by  the  Jews  of 
Lincoln,  as  a  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and 
thrown  into  a  pit.  This  story  is  found  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Uatthew  of  Paris,  in  Percy's  ReUmtee,  and  in 
the  "Prioress's  Tale"  in  the  Contcrburj/  TaUe. 

Hnnde,  woUt  Ihr  ewlg  leben?  (Hounds,  would  ye  lire 
forever!):  Frederick  the  Great  to  his  wavering  troops 
St  Kolin,  June  18,  1757,  wishing  to  make  them  cfaarif 
for  the  seventh  t  i me. 

HYPOOBITES'  ISZJB.  An  island  described  in  oni> 
of  Itubelais's  satires,  where  sham  saints,  spiritual  romc- 
dinns.  and  other  "sorry  rogues"  live. 

I  awoke  une  nonung  and  found  mnelf  famous. 
I^rd  Byron  <1788-1824):  After  the  pablication  of  the 
first  two  cantos  of  ChOdt  BarM. 

XBTOVS.    See  Ckahxs  or  Ibtcub,  Thb. 

niNABO.    In  Spenser's  Fasrfs  C^Wfn^  the  ffither  of 
Oqogiio,  who  iMdied  one  way  ond/walkedL 
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n  Mt  mort  goM.  (He  died  cured.)  Delon  a  med- 
ical metmeriat,  with  regard  to  one  of  hie  iwlienta  who 
had  died,  when  reminded  of  tlia  promlae  he  had  made 

to  care  him. 

n  nrlandral  (He  will  return  I)  Popular  crj,  dat- 
inir  from  end  of  May,  1887,  when  General  Boulanger 
(1837-1891)  left  the  Hinittry  of  War.  In  1814,  Napo- 
leon beinc  at  Elba,  the  loldiera  nsed  to  console  tiiem- 
Kclres  by  repeating  "/(  rtviendral" 

aiOOEK.    See  CvMBicLiifK. 

ZHBZ-  The  subject  of  tragedies  and  novels  in  several 
languBftes,  CamoSns  introducinK  her  storv  into  hii 
huiiad.  As  lady  in  w&ilinK  to  the  wife  of  Dom  Pedro. 
Ron  of  Alfonso  IV.,  of  Portugal,  her  beauty  captivated 
Dom  Pedro,  and  on  his  wife's  death  he  secretly  married 
her.  Their  stolen  interviews  in  a  convent  were  discov- 
ered, and  the  king  determined  that  Inez  should  die. 
When  Dom  Pedro  came  to  the  throne  he  reinlerrcd  the 
body  of  Inei  with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  due  to  a 
qneen. 

XOH.  (1)  A  play  Euripides,  the  subject  of  which 
ia  Ion,  son  of  ApoDo  and  Creusa,  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  Ionian  race,  the  scene  being  laid  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Baciue'a 
Athalie  is  adapted  from  this.  (2)  A  dramatic  poem 
by  Thomas  Talfourd,  the  scene  being  laid  in  Argoa. 
Ion,  the  king's  aon,  offers  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  stay 
a  pestilence  sent  to  punish  the  misgovernment  of  the 
reigning  family. 

XBA8.  <1)  Character  in  Ben-Bur.  (2)  One  of 
Cleopatra**  attendanta  in  Shakeapeare's  Antong  and 
Clepiatra.   

IBOH  KAVD,  TKB.  In  Goetbe'a  historical  drama, 
Ootc  vo»  Btrlieklnggn,  the  nrname  of  the  Oennan 
baron,  the  hero  from  whom  the  drama  ia  named,  who 
loaea  hia  right  hand  uid  haa  an  Iron  one  lltted  to  bia 
arm. 

ISABELLA.  In  Shakespeare'a  Jfeiuure  for  Meaaure, 
Claudio'a  sister,  whose  gentle  goodness  wlna  tha  heart 
of  Vincentio,  duke  of  Vienna. 

ISZJUTD  OF  ST.  BRAHDAK  or  SAH  BOBAMDAH. 
A  wonderful  flying  island  mentioned  in  medinval 
legends,  which  was  sometimes  aaddenly  riaible,  but 
always  elided  search. 

ISLE  OF  LANTEBKS.  In  Rabelala'a  PantoBnuL 
an  Island  where  the  Lantornolai  people  who  pretended 
to  be  very  learned,  lived. 

ISBAFHi.  In  the  Koran,  the  angel  who  makes  music 
in  Paradise  for  tbe  faithful,  and  who  will  sound  the 
trnmpet  for  the  reaurrfction  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

ITUUBZBZk  In  ParadUt  Lortj  an  angel  aent  by 
Gabriol  with  Zephon  to  find  Satan  in  tho  Garden  of 
Eden. 

IVAHHOE.  The  hero  of  Scott'a  historical  romance 
of  the  same  name. 

IVAN  IVAHOVITOB.  A  nickname  for  a  Russian  as 
John  Bull  is  for  an  Englishman. 

IVOBT  GATE  OF  DREAMS.  Mentioned  in  Vergil's 
A.tneid.    Dreams  which  delude  pass  through  the  ivory 

Snte,  this  poetical  conceit  arising  from  a  pun  on  two 
reek  words. 

I  Will  die  In  the  Uat  ditch.  William  III.  (1650- 
1703)  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham:  "There  is  one  cer- 
tain means  by  which  I  can  M  sure  never  to  see  my 
couDtry'a  min — I  will  die  tn  the  last  ditch." 

I  would  taXbm  ba  xlgltt  HtMix  b«  prwUaiit.  Henry 
Clay  to  Hr.  Preston  or  Kentucky  when  told  that  the 
measnres  which  he  advocated  would  injure  his  chances 
of  becoming  president. 

Jamais  I'ltaUe  ne  •'•mpanra  de  Romal  (Never  shall 
Italy  take  pnHKcsgion  of  Romel)  Eugene  Rouher  (1814- 
1584)  at  the  time  that  Oaribaldi  threatened  Rome, 
said  Dec.  5,  1867):  "...  ritaiie  ne  s'empa- 
rcra  pas  de  Rome!  Jamais."  (Ttsly  shall  not  take  pos- 
session of  Rome  I  Never. )  Often  alluded  to  aa  tho 
"jamais  de  Rouher."  (Rouher's  "never.") 

JANUARY  AND  ICAT.  A  poem  by  Alexander 
Pope,  taken  from  the  "Merchant's  Tnle"  in  the  Canfcr- 
bvr]f  Tale*.  May  is  a  young  girl  who  marries  Janoary, 
an  ased  lord. 

JAQUENETTA.  A  rountry  damsel  in  Shakespeare's 
Love'*  Labour  'a  LoH,  tu  whom  both  CoHtard,  the  clown, 
and  Don  Adriano,  the  Spaniard,  make  love. 

JAQUES.  In  Shakespeare's  Aa  You  Like  It,  one  of 
tha  attendanta  on  the  exiled  duke,  a  philoBophi>r  who 
haa  been  a  man  of  thfl  world,  bnt  now  deligbta  in 
melancholy. 

JABLBT,  UBS.  In  Dlckens'a  Otd  CurioMy  Shop, 
the  kind-hearted  proprietress  of  "Jartey's  wai-work 
show."  who  hires  Little  Nell  to  exhibit  the  figures. 

JARKDTOB,  JOHN.  In  Dickens's  Bleak  Hovae, 
guardian  of  Esther  Summereon,  and  nne  of  the  par- 
tin  in  the  celebrated  Chancery  suit  of  "Jarndyce  vs. 
Jamdyee." 


JAVBBT.  A  strange  character  In  Victor  Hngo't  Lt* 
MUertibUa,  a  stem,  hard  oAdal  who  hounda  Jean  Val- 
iean  without  mercy,  even  though  ho  knowa  bis  blanmlesa 
and  beneficent  life  In  later  yeara.  When  compelled  by 
common  decency,  In  return  for  Valjean's  aaving  biB 
life,  to  finally  spare  him,  he  drowns  bimaelf  in  the 
Seine. 

JEAKKOT  or  JAHOT.  A  name  ased  by  the  French 
proverbially,  to  denote  a  simpleton. 

JEAN  FOTAOE.  A  character  tn  French  comedy 
similor  to  that  of  Hanswurst  in  German, 

JEETIiL,  DB.  See  Utoanue  Cask  or  Db.  Jkkyll 
ADD  Hr.  Hyde. 

Jo  na  Ua  plna,  Uonsletir,  }e  toUa.  (I  no  longer  read, 
sir;  I  reread.)  Remark  made  by  P.  P.  Royer-Cotlard 
(1763-1845)  to  A.  de  Vigny  (1797-1863),  a  candidate 
for  the  French  Academy. 

JBHKIK8.  A  term  applied  to  a  society  repoiter  of 
a  newspaper,  particularly  ona  who  flatters  the  wealtby 
or  those  of  bfgfa  social  or  official  rank.  Punch  flrsi 
used  the  name. 

JESSICA.  The  "iriae,  fair,  and  tmo "  daughter 
of  Shylock,  the  Jew,  in  Shakespeare'a  Xerehani  of 
Fenice. 

JOTBUBB.    Tha  eword  of  Charlemagne. 

JOTBUSB-OABDB  or  OABDB-JOTEUSE.  In  the 
Arthurian  Romance;  tha  caatle  given  by  King  Arthur 
to  Lancelot,  aa  a  reward  for  avenging  Sir  IChot'i  In- 
sult to  the  qneen. 

JULIET.    See  ROMBO  AND  JULIKT. 

JULIUS  OAESAB.  One  of  Shakespeare's  fiueat 
tragediea,  the  plot  of  which  hinges  on  the  assassination 
of  Caesar,  and  the  civil  war  in  which  Bmtua  and  Cas- 
sius  were  -killed.  Cssca,  Antony,  Calpurnia,  and  Por- 
tia are  other  important  characters. 

SADB,  Alh  The  night  on  which  the  Koran  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sent  down  to  Mohammed. 

KALEVALA.  Finland's  national  epic,  composed  of 
ancient  popular  Bonn  forming  a  poem  of  fifty  cantos. 

EATHABINE.    See  Tamiko  op  thk  Shrew. 

EBTOK  JACK.  The  popular  name  for  a  hangman, 
probably  derived  from  John  Ketch,  an  odious  exeeu- 
tioner  In  Jamea  II.'s  reign. 

KILKBIIBlf  CATS.  The  famous  cats  wbleh  fought 
and  fouitfit  till  there  was  nothing  left  but  their  tails. 

KZUKANSEGa,  HISS.  In  Hood's  poem,  A  Golden 
Legend,  an  heiress  with  great  expectations  and  an  ar- 
tificial leg  of  solid  gold. 

KIHO  LEAB.  Shakespeare'a  tragedy.  A  legendary 
king  of  Britain,  who  has  three  daughters,  plans,  as  age 
advances,  to  divide  his  property  among  them,  but  is  per- 
suaded by  two  of  them  (Ooneril  and  Rcffan)  to  give 
it  to  them,  disinheriting  the  third  daughter  (Cordelia) 
who  is  a  "perfect  woman."  These  two  daughters 
drive  the  king  mad  by  their  conduct,  which  is  the 
theme  of  Shakespeare'a  tragedy. 

KLAUS,  PBTBB.  The  lUp  Van  Winkle  of  Oernun 
tradition.      

KHEOHT  BUTBEOHT.  Th0  patron  saint  of  chil- 
dren in  Germany,  who  brings  them  Christmas  gifts. 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  SWAN.  Lohengrin,  so-called  be- 
cause he  journeyed  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan. 

KOPPENBEEG  HILXi.  The  mountain  into  which 
the  children  followed  tiie  piper,  In  Browning'a  PUC 
Piper  of  tfameltn.     

KBTBMHILD  or  CHBUUUULD,  The  berotna  of 
the  Nibetun  gen  lied,  tbe  sister  of  Gunther.  king  of  tbe 
Burmindians,  and  the  wife  of  Siegfried,  after  his  death 
marrying  Etzel,  king  of  the  Huns.  Shcf  is  the  Gudrun 
of  the  T olmnaa  Sana  and  the  Edda. 

KUBLA  KHAN.  A  fragment  of  a  poem  by  Ramnel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  from 
recollections  of  a  dream  after  reading  a  deucription  of 
Khan  Kubla's  palace. 

Knltnrkampf  (War  of  civilisation).  Professor  Yir- 
chow  claims  that  this  word,  which  has  met  with  such 
wide  adoption  as  dpRcribing  the  conflict  between 
Church  and  State  in  Germany,  was  Invented  by  him. 
(Speech  in  Madgrbura,  Oct.  16,  1876.)  Tlrdiow,  bow- 
ever,  had  been  anticipated  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the 
Soclalint.  who  made  use  of  the  tprm  in  an  essay  entitled 
Ootlkold  Ephraim  LesHng,  published  in  1861. 

L'ablme  de  PascaL  (Pfiscnl's  abyss.)  Saying, 
meaning  an  imaginary  gulf,  derived  fmm  an  accident 
that  happened  to  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662)  near  the 
Seine,  from  which  ho  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
After  the  accident  Pascal  was  haunted  by  the  Idea  that 
there  was  always  an  abyss  by  his  aide  ready  to  awallow 
him. 

UCEDAEMONIAK  LETTER,  THE.  The  smallest 
of  all  letters,  the  Greek  "iota." 

LADT  XkAT.  The  25th  of  March,  The  day  of  tbe 
Aanundation. 
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XJLDT  OF  LTONfl,  THB.  A  play  t>7  Bnlwer-LyUoii, 
the  heroine  of  which  is  Pauline  Deachappellea,  whoa* 
father  is  a  wealthy  merchant.  In  her  prid»  aha  r«- 
fufces  the  suite  of  Beauseant,  Olavia,  and  Claude  Mel- 
iiolte.  The  thred  plot  to  humble  the  lady.  Claude, 
under  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Coma,  marries  Paulinti, 
and  when  he  takes  her  to  his  mother's  humble  home, 
flies  from  her  indignant  protests,  and  joins  the  French 
army.  After  two  yeara,  he  retuma  a  colonel,  finds 
Paulin«  about  to  marry  Beauseant  in  order  to  help  ber 
fntber  out  of  financial  dilficultie^  paya  aD  the  debta^ 
aud  wins  the  once  hauKhty  lady  to  be  his  lovinff  wife. 

I.ADT  OB  THE  TIOES,  THE.  A  tatitallxing  Story 
b7  Frank  R.  Stockton,  in  which  the  reader  is  left  to 
mteaa  at  the  fate  of  the  hero,  whether  be  opened  the 
door  behind  which  ia  a  loreljr  nwiden,  or  the  one 
vhertf  a  Ucer  Ilea  In  wait. 

UEBTB8.    See  Haulrt. 

LAKH  FOETB,  lAKE  SOROOL,  LASBB8.  or 
IjUDISTS.  Terms  originally  giren  in  ridicule  by  the 
Edinburgh  Stvitw  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Sonthey, 
and  some  minor  poets  who  ItTcd  in  the  lake  district  of 

Cumberland,  Enicland,  and  who  were  frienda. 

It'alpbabet  est  i  font  le  monde.  (The  ah>babet  be- 
longs to  everybody.)  Jaraues  Casanova  (1725-180S), 
when  his  title  of  De  SeinKalt  was  questioned. 

T-AMTA  A  poem  by  Keats  founded  on  the  myth 
of  Lilith.  A  young  man  finds  that  his  beautiful  bride 
is  really  a  lamia,  a  monater  with  the  head  and  breast 
of  a  woman,  but  the  body  of  a  aerpent. 

UNGEI.OT,  or  IiAUNCEIX>T,  8ZB.  Somrtimea 
called  Lancelot  du  Lac,  because  Vivian,  Lady  of  the 
Iiakc,  stole  him  from  hie  father.  K\ng  Ban  of  Brittany, 
and  broiight  him  up.  He  was  considered  the  strongest, 
braveat,  and  handsomest  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  performed  many  wonderful  deeds,  but  cauaed  tfae 
breakinc  up  Of  ths  Round  Table  and  retired  to  a  mon- 

^'lAKD  OF  WISDOy*  Normandy  of  France,  noted 
for  ita  Jaat  and  wise  uwa. 

LA.17HCE.  In  Two  Qentlenun  o1  Yerona,  a  aerrant 
of  Protena  and  owner  of  the  doe  Crab. 

li&VIHIA.  (1)  In  the  Aanrid.  the  daughter  of  Lati- 
nuB,  betrothed  to  Tumus.  Her  father  gave  her  to 
Aeneas,  and  Turnua  was  conquered  by  Acneaa  In  the 
war  which  ensued.  (2)  In  Shakespeare's  Tilva  An- 
dronieua,  the  daughter  of  Titus  and  the  betrothed  of 
BassianuB.  (3)  In  Thomson's  Sraaona,  the  dauchter  of 
Acaato,  the  former  patron  of  Palemon.  When  Lavinia'a 
father  becomes  poor,  Palemon,  seeing  her  gleaning  in 
hia  fields,  discovers  her  identity  and  marries  her. 

"LKY  OF  THE  ZtAST  MINSTREIi,  THE.  A  poem  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  an  old  minstrel  relates  the 
alary  of  one  of  the  frequent  border  contests. 

LEATHEBBTOOSINa  TALES,  THE.  A  aeries  of 
five  stories  by  James  Penimore  Cooper,  so  called  from 
Leatherstocking,  otherwise  Natty  Bumppo,  who  appears 
in  each.  They  are  The  Deemiayer,  The  Laat  of  the 
Mohieant,  The    Pathfinder,    The     Pioneer,    and  Th» 

Prairie.  „    .     .        ,  . 

Lo  cMrlc&Umo,  TOill  I'annftmll  (Clericalism,  there  s 
the  enemy  I)  Concluding  words  of  L.  Gambetta'a 
(1838-1881)  speech  in  the  French  Chamber,  May  4. 
1677,  quoting  the  phrase  oa  being  that  of  his  friend 
Peyrat — Alphonae  Pernt,  n  Joamaliat,  who  disd  in 
1891.  -     

LBOEND  OF  THE  OENTUBIEB,  THE.  A  collec- 
tion of  epic  poems  hy  Victor  Hugo. 

LEO  OF  MUTTON  SCHOOL.  A  term  given  by 
Lockhart  to  a  class  of  minor  writers  and  critics,  who, 
in  their  writings,  flattered  their  wealthy  patrana  In 
hope  of  hospitality. 

LBHOBE.  (1)  A  famous  Oermon  poem  by  Burger, 
based  on  a  Dutch  ballad.  Lenore's  dead  lover  ap- 
pears to  her,  and  takes  her  with  him,  on  horseback, 
to  the  graveyard  where  their  marriage  ia  celebrated 
among  goblina  and  ghonts.  (2)  The  title  of  one  of 
Poe's  poems,  and  alluded  to  in  his  Rarrn. 

UONATO.  In  Shakexpeare's  ilurh  Ado  About 
Nothinff,  the  governor  of  Kleiisinn  and  father  of  Hero, 
who  it  too  eaaily  led  to  believe  the  accusations  against 
hia  danshter. 

I£OKIIfE.  In  Shakespeare  s  Pencles,  the  at- 
tendant of  Dionyia  to  whom  ahe  deputed  the  murder 
of  Marina,  and  who  waa  saved  from  tfae  crime  only  by 
the  interference  of  pirates. 

LITTLE  DOBBIT.  A  novel  by  Dickens.  Much  tA 
the  storv  centers  around  the  Marshalsea  prison,  where 
Amy  (Little  Dorrit)  was  born,  her  father,  a  poor 
debtor,  being  imprisoned  (or  so  many  years  that  M  is 
called  the  "Father  of  the  Morshalwea." 

LITTLE  TLULD,  TEE.  A  Ctreek  epic  poem  In  four 
books,  mpposed  to  have  been  written  by  Lesches,  « 


Lesbian.  It  relates  the  events  aftar  ttte  death  of  Hector 
to  the  introduction  of  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy. 

LOCHSLBT.  The  name  which  Robin  Hood  sssumEd 
at  the  tournament,  in  Scott's  Irankoe, 

LORELEI.  In  German  poetry  and  romance,  a  siren 
supposed  to  haunt  the  Lurlenberg  rock  on  the  Rhine, 
and  lure  sailors  and  fishermen  to  destruction.  She  is 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  ballad  by  Heine. 

LORNA  DOONE.  A  novel  by  R.  J>.  Blackmore.  The 
scene  ia  laid  in  Exmoor.  John  Ridd,  a  young  giant, 
tells  the  atory  of  bis  rescue  of  Loma  (really  Lady  Lorna 
Dugal),  from  the  Doonea,  a  family  of  robbers  and 
outlawB,  who  had  their  stronghold  in  an  almost  inar- 
cessible  plsce  in  the  Doone  Valley,  his  brenkiag  np  of 
the  band,  and  his  marriage  to  Lorna. 

LUOEHTIO.  In  Shakespeare' s  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  the  successful  suitor  of  Blanca,  who,  having 
come  to  Padua  to  atudy,  falls  in  love  with  Bianca  at 
first  sight,  and  to  Win  her  becomes  her  instractar  in 
Latin  under  the  name  of  Cambk>. 

LTCZDAS.  (1)  A  shepherd  in  the  third  Edogne  of 
Vergil.  (2)  An  el^ae  poem  by  John  Hilton,  written 
on  the  death  of  his  college  friend.  Edward  King,  who 
was  drowned  while  crossing  to  Ireland. 

MAE,  QUEEK.  The  name  given  by  the  T^nglish 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  centuries  to  the 
imaginary  queen  of  the  fairies.  In  Itameo  and  Jvlifl, 
Shakespeare  gives  a  fsmous  picture  of  Queen  Hab. 

UABIHOOZON.  A  collection  of  Welsh  fairy  (ales  and 
legends,  several  of  which  relate  to  King  Arthur  and 
the  Round  Table  and  were  taken  from  a  manuscript 
volume  of  the  fourteenth  century  called  the  Red  Boot  of 
Hergeat,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesua  (College,  Ox- 
ford. 

HAOABER,  or  THE  DAKOE  OF  DEATH.    In  the 

Middle  Ages  in  order  to  remind  people  that  all  must 
die,  there  was  represented  in  poetry  and  painting  a 
dance  in  which  young  and  oM  participated,  with  the 
skeleton  Death  u  partner. 

KAOBBTH.  A  trag^y  bv  Shakespeare,  in  which  « 
king  of  Scotland  is  immortalised.  Three  witches  pre- 
dict that  Uacbeth  shall  be  king,  and,  urged  bjr  his 
smbitinns  and  wicked  wife,  he  proceeds  to  bving  the 
prophecy  to  pass  by  killing  King  Duncan,  his  guest, 
and  soiling  the  crown.  He  slays  Banquo  and  the  fam- 
ily of  Macduff,  who  has  gone  to  England  for  help,  and 
then  feels  at  ease,  aince  the  witchts  say  that  none 
born  of  woman  shall  kill  him,  nor  shall  he  die  till 
Bimam  Wood  shall  come  to  Diinsinane,  hia  castle.  But 
one  day  he  is  told  that  Bimam  Wood  is  coming,  and  he 
goes  forth  to  meet  Macduff  and  his  soldiers  bearing 
great  branches  to  conceal  their  numbers.  Macduff 
puts  an  end  to  Macbeth,  fulflllinf  tho  propkecr  ^  ^* 
moving  wood. 

KAOSnFF.    See  Macbeth. 

UAOHEATH.  CAPTAIK.  A  gay,  bold  ruffian,  hero 
of  The  Beggar'e  Opera  by  Gay. 

MAQNAKO. .  In  Bntler'a  Hudibraa,  one  of  thoae 
who  assaulted  Hudibras  at  a  bear-baiting. 

MAID  OF  ATHEK8.  The  heroine  of  a  song  br 
I^rd  Bvron.  She  ia  said  to  have  been  Theresa  Maerf, 
with  whom  Brron  became  acquainted  In  Athens. 

BCAID  or  *riiB  mist.  An  appellation  of  Anne  of 
Getersteln. 

Kils  now  sTOU  dungar  tont  cak.  (But  we  have 
changed  all  that.)    From  La  Uadtein  wwlgri  (ui,  by 

Moli^re. 

HALAOIOI.  In  the  Ckarlematw  Romance*,  a  hero 
who  waa  the  conain  of  Rlnsldo,  and,  being  brought  up 
by  a  fairy,  became  a  famous  enchanter. 

BCALBECOO.  In  Spenser's  FcKrie  Queene,  a  crab- 
bed old  earl,  wealthy  but  stingy,  who  has  married  a 
young  wife,  and  lives  In  a  constant  state  of  snapicion 
as  to  her  affection  for  him. 

MAI^BOLOE.  In  Dante's  7tt/cmo,  a  place  in  the 
eighth  circle,  which  was  divided  into  ten  pits,  each  ap- 
portioned to  a  different  class  of  criminals. 

MALEOASTA.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  ifyieene,  the 
owner  of  Castle  Joyous,  and  the  personification  of  lust. 

HAUiOER.  In  Spenser's  Paerie  Queene.  the  son  of 
the  Earth,  who  became  atronger  whenever  he  touched 
her,  BO  that  Arthur  had  to  cast  him  into  a  lake  in 
order  to  overcome  him. 

MALEHOIH.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  the 
personification  of  guHe. 

MALKIN.  A  down  who  peraooated  Maid  Mnrinn 
in  the  Mav  Day  revels. 

KAKBBIHO.  In  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry  nnd 
romance,  a  Moorish  king  who  possesses  a  golden  hel- 
met by  which  he  is  rendered  invisible  and  invulnerable. 
In  Boisrdo's  Orlando  Innamorato,  and  Ariosto's  Or- 
lando Furioeo,  It  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  Charle- 
magne's knigfata,  and  RiniMo  was  sai^^to  have  won  it. 
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la  Do*  fhitsote  the  Imigbt  wnn  »  barber's  bailn  and 
nils  h  Ifambrino'B  helmet. 

'  jffMinwt  BukyUi  man.  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Lord  Hli^i  Chancellar  of  Enjcland 
(1824-1404):  Hotto  Inscribed  on  bolldinp  founded  by 
him  at  Oxford  and  Winchester. 

HABIA.  (1)  la  Shakespeare's  Tteelfth  Sight, 
OlWia's  wsitinir  woman,  shrewd  and  wittj,  who  cap- 
tures Sir  Toby  Belch  through  her  clererness  In  ai- 
ranjrinK  s  practical  Joke  upon  Ualvolio.  (2)  In  Love's 
Labour '»  Lout,  one  of  the  three  livehr  attendants  of 
the  princess,  whose  theme  for  praise  is  LonKSTille. 

UAHZOK  DBLORHE,  <1>  A  play  hj  Victor  Hugo. 
(2)  In  Bulwer-Lytton ' s  Riehelitu,  a  character  who  be- 
traya  to  Richeliea  all  the  plans  of  tho  conspirators, 
who  meet  at  her  house. 

XASKSMAN.  In  fortunio,  that  one  of  Fortnnlo's 
seven  serrants,  who  had  such  keen  siffht  that  he  had 
ts  blindfold  hia  eyps,  in  order  to  temper  his  vtM. 

MAJOBXT,  BIE  OUVBB.  A  vinr  In  Shaka- 
■peare'a  A*  Ttm  Likt  It,  

lUBTXH  0HU3GXUEW1T.  The  hero  of  a  norel  of 
tb«  same  name  by  Charles  Dickens. 

1CA8SET,  BABnX.  In  Oeorire  Eliot's  idam  Btde, 
a  achoolmaster  who  had  »  gnii  contempt  for  all 
womsnkind. 

HAUPBAT,  ASBZEV  DE.  Tn  Bnhrer-Lytton's 
Richelieu,  the  "wildest  gs^snt  and  brarest  knight  of 

France,"  wbi  marries  Jutie  do  Mortimar. 

BCAUTHE  ZKia.  Note  at  becinnins  of  Hcott's  Per- 
erit  of  the  Peak.  A  "specter  hound  which  hnunled 
the  castle  of  Peel  town,  Isle  of  Man,  at  niffht  in  the 
rnard  room,  in  whose  presence  all  soldiers  forbore 
profanilv. 

HEASUXE  FOB  HEASimE.  A  comedy  by  Shake- 
speare. The  duke  of  Vienna,  Vincentio,  dcBirtng  to 
improve  the  morals  of  hia  city,  makes  Angelo  his 
deputy  with  injunetious  to  enforce  the  lawst  and,  pre- 
tnidinR  to  go  on  a  Journey,  distrnlsea  himwlf  as  a 
friar,  and  watches  hia  subjects.  Claudia  is  sentenced 
to  death  by  Angela,  and  when  his  sister  Isabella  noes 
to  Intercede  for  his  life  she  finds  that  Anjcelo,  hitherto 
the  pattern  of  Ttrtne,  Is  really  as  bad  as  her  brother, 
his  price  for  Claudio's  pardon  beinc  Isabella's  honor. 
Vincentio,  in  his  role  as  a  friar,  lesrns  everything,  saves 
Claudio's  life,  outwits  Angelo,  und  then  marries 
Isabella. 

UEDEOnr  HAIiQBE  LUI,  LB.  <The  Doctor  In  spite 
of  himself.)  A  comedy  by  Moliire.  SKsnarelle,  a  fsKot 
maker,  called  in  by  Qeronte  to  cure  his  dauKhter,  Lu- 
cinde,  of  dumbness,  discovers  that  the  fcirl  is  pretendinff 
to  be  dumb,  to  avoid  a  marriaee  with  Horace,  who  has 
been  chosen  by  her  father.  He  recommenda  Leandre, 
her  lover,  as  an  apothecary,  and  a  care  la  soon 
effected. 

HSJHOinr  ABS  LBILAH,  Typical  kirera  In 
Oriental  litcrattirei  aa  **  Pyramua  and  Thiaba  "  aro  In 
classical  writinga. 

HBUHTZUS.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Jfabl's 
Tragedy,  the  brother  of  Evadne,  a  brave  soldier,  tmst- 
init  and  unsnspectinir  of  evil,  but  swift  to  punish  an 
evil  doer  when  discovered. 

MEIJBEE.  A  shepherd,  in  Spenser's  Faerie  (fveene, 
the  supposed  father  of  Sir  Calidore's  wife,  Pastorella. 
Melibee  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  Sir  Franeia  Wal- 
sineham,  and  Calidore  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

MEUBOEUS.  (1)  The  name  of  a  shepherd  in  the 
flrtt  Eclogue  of  Vergil.  (2)  in  Chaucer's  Tale  of 
MeliboeuM,  the  husband  of  Prudence,  who  was  noted 
for  her  meek  and  forgiving  spirit. 

KELIflSA.  ( 1 )  In  Ortando  Furioto,  an  enchantress 
who  lived  in  Merlin's  cave.  (2)  A  character  in  Tenny- 
son's Prineeai. 

HEBOHAHT  OF  TEKICB.  A  comedy  by  Shake- 
speare. Antonio,  a  kind-hearted  merchant  of  Venice,  in 
order  to  lend  bb  friend  Bassanlo  aome  money,  has  to 
borrow  of  Shylock,  the  Jew,  who  requires  him  to  sign 
a  bond  that  he  will  forfeit  a  pound  of  0esh  if  the  money 
is  not  forthcoming  in  three  months.  Bsssanio,  wetl- 
equipped  with  this  money,  wins  the  fair  Portia's  hsnd, 
bnt  on  the  marriage  day,  receives  word  that  Antonio's 
ships  and  money  have  not  arrived,  and  Shylock  de- 
mands the  pound  of  flesh.  Baasanio  hastens  to  the 
rescue,  and  Portia,  too,  disgnised  an  a  JudKe,  appears 
on  the  scene,  tries  the  case,  and  decides  that  Shylock 
may  have  his  pound  of  flesh, — provided  that  he  take 
not  one  drop  of  blood,  on  peril  of  his  life.  Shylock 
is  outwitted,  snd  all  are  happy  except  htm. 

HEBOHANT'8  TAZf,  THE.  Chaucer.  The  story 
of  an  old  man's  betrayal  by  his  young  wife.  Variously 
treated.  

KBBCVTIO.    In  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 


the  lively  friend  of  Romeo,  who,  Romeo  says,  "loves  to 
hear  himself  talk."  He  ia  killed  in  a  street  quarrel,  1^ 
Tybalt,  a  Capulet. 

MEBOT.  In  Bnnyan'a  PilirrimV  Progreae,  %  Tenng 
maiden  who  accompanies  Christiana  and  her  cnlldren  oa 
the  journey  to  the  CelestisI  City. 

ICB&IiZN.  In  the  Arthurian  Romaneet,  a  powerful 
wtsard,  the  counselor  of  King  Arthur,  who  was  re- 
puted to  have  made  the  Bound  Table,  and  to  havo 
brought  the  stones  of  Btonehenge  from  Ireland. 

MEBBT  WIVES  OF  WINSBOB,  THE.  A  comedy 
by  Shakespeare.  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  are  the 
merry  but  honest  wives  who  make  Falstaff,  their 
would-be  lover,  a  laughing  stock,  playing  one  trick 
after  another  on  the  old  rascal,  who  escapes  the  wrath 
of  the  jealous  Ford  by  being  carried  out  In  the  soiled 
clothes  by  the  servants  and  dumped  into  the  Thames. 
At  last,  keeping  a  midnight  appointment  at  Heme's 
oak,  he  is  surrounded  by  pretended  fairies  who  bum 
him  with  their  tapers  sad  pindt  him  black  and  blue 
for  his  aina. 

mOAWBBB,  HE.   WTLEINS.    One  of  the  heat 

known  of  Dickens's  characters,  with  whom  David  Cop- 
pcrfleld  lodged  at  one  time. 

KIDStTMMEB  NIOHT'8  DBEAU.  A  comedy  by 
Shakespeare,  the  plot  of  which  turns  upon  a  law  of 
Athens  that  a  daughter  refusing  to  marry  the  man  of 
her  father's  choice  may  be  put  to  desth.  Egpus  has 
promised  his  daughter  Hermia  to  Demetrius,  but  she 
loves  Lysandcr,  and  flees  with  him  to  the  forest.  De- 
metrius pursues  her  and  Is  followed  by  Helena,  who  loves 
him.  All  fsll  asleep  in  the  forest  and  are  bewitched  by 
the  fairv  Puck,  directed  by  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies, 
who  plays  pranks  upon  his  queen  Tilanla,  After 
every  one  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  wrong  person  for 
a  time,  Puck  anoints  the  aeeond  tirai  with  better  suc- 
cess, and  finslly  Demetrius  marries  Helena,  and  Egeus 
l^ves  Hermia  to  Lvsander. 

UIOHOH.  In  the  flrst  part  of  Goethe's  WUkelm 
Meieter,  a  beautiful  snd  petite  Italian  girl,  daughter  of 
an  old  luirper,  who  falls  in  love  with  Wilhelm.  Unable 
to  endure  unrequited  love,  abe  becomes  Insane  and 
dies. 

Hind  la  the  grest  lerer  of  sU  things.  Dsniel  Web- 
ster (1782-1852):  In  sn  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  IT, 
1825,  Followed  by  "Human  thought  is  the  process  by 
which  human  ends  are  alternately  answered." 

MIBAHDA.  In  Shakespeare's  Tempeet,  the  sweet- 
nstured,  innocent  daughter  of  Prospero. 

HXSEBBBB.  The  fifty-first  Palam.  "the  psalm  of 
mercy." 

1«>BBI8  or  HOBBIOB  (HOOBIBH)  DAHOE.  A 
dance  formerly  common  In  England,  frequently  given 
in  connection  with  pageants  or  May  Day  festivities. 

MOBSia.  PHTAH.    see  Auam  Bbi>e. 

HOBTB  D'AXTUUB.  A  poem  by  Tennyson,  which 
is  called  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  in  the  tdffllii  of 
the  Etnff.  It  relates  the  last  battle  of  Arthur  snd  his 
knights  with  Sir  Hodred  and  his  followers,  the  casting 
of  Excalibur  Into  the  lake  by  Sir  Bedivere,  and  the 
embarkation  of  the  king  on  the  dusky  barge  which 
sailed  swi^r  with  him  and  the  three  queens. 

BCOTH.  In  Lovf'e  Labour's  Loit,  a  pert,  witty 
page  who  served  De  Arm  ado,  the  Spaniard. 

HOTHEB  BTJNOH.  (1)  A  celebrated  ale-wife  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  ment^)ned  in  Dekker's 
flaliromaetix,  and  In  a  book  entitled  Paetjuii'e  Jeete 
Mixed  vilh  Mother  Bunrh'e  Merrimrnta,  published  in 
1604.  (2)  The  imsginary  author  of  a  book  entitled 
JfotA«r  Buneh'a  Clotet  Newlif  Broke  Open,  containing 
"Rare  Secrets  of  Art  snd  Nsture,"  etc.,  published  in 
1760. 

HUGH  ADO  ABOUT  HOTHIKO.  A  comedy  by 
Shakespesre,  the  scene  of  which  Is  laid  in  Italy.  Hero, 
the  daughter  of  Leonato,  the  governor,  is  repudiated 
at  the  sitar,  by  Claudio,  her  bridegroom,  who  has  been 
convinced  Iqr  the  vicious  Don  John  that  Hero  has  had 
clandestine  meetings  with  him.  Hero  faints  and  Is 
reported  dead.  Then  the  msld.  who  has  been  bribed 
by  Don  John,  confesnes  that  she  has  imi)eraonated  her 
mistress,  and  Claudio  Rud  Hero  are  united. 

KUIfVAMET.  In  Kiplinic's  Soldiera  Three,  an  Irish 
private  in  the  armir  of  India,  reckless,  good -tpmpe red, 
and  witty,  the  chief  of  a  triad  of  adventoreHorao 
spirits  who  remind  ns  of  Alexandre  Dumas'a  Three 
MutkeUere. 

UUTUAL  ADUIBATIOir  SOCIETY.  A  nickname 
given  in  Paris  to  the  Horiiti  d'  Ob'ervatiin  Medieaie, 
snd  used  in  English  literature  to  deaignate  people  who 
compliment  each  other  and  who  spparently  warmly  ad- 
mire each  other's  works. 
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MATRAH  DBK  WSnS  (HATKUT  THB  VI8B). 

A  poetical  drama  by  LesaliiK,  the  chief  personage  of 
which  Is  Nathan,  a  noble  and  persecuted  Jew,  a  char- 
acter aaid  to  baye  been  drawn  from  Moaea  Zfendelaaohn, 
the  noted  philosopher  and  grandfather  of  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  the  famous  composer. 

Kscesilty'  la  the  Mrstunsnt  of  trrattta;  It  la  the  ened 
of  sUves.  William  Pitt,  in  a  speech  on  the  Indian  bill, 
NoTember  18,  1783,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "Ne- 
cessity is  the  plea  for  every  infringement  of  human 
freedom.  It  is  the  argument  of  tyrants;  it  is  the  creed 
of  Blarea." 

NEPENTHE,  NEPENTHES  (remor.Ag  all  sorrow). 
A  drofc  mentioned  in  ancient  literature  as  relieving 
pain,  and  producing  exhilaration  of  spirits. 

MSWOOMB.  COIiOHEIi.  One  of  the  moet  lOTftble 
characters  <n  literature.  He  U  the  father  of  GliTe 
NewGome,  the  hero  la  lliickflray's  norel,  Tks  Xnt- 
fomeM.  

NEW  BNOLAND  PBIMEB.  A  small  primer  pub. 
Uahed  flrat  In  Boston,  Mass.,  near  the  close  of  the 
aeventeenth  century,  and  reprinted  yearly  .  for  many 
years,  with  aome  changes,  for  use  in  the  schools. 

HBW  SNOLAND  TBAOEDIBS,  THE.    The  third 

J art  of  the  trilogy  Chritlu*.  The  first  tragedy,  entitled 
ohn  Bndicott,  deals  with  the  Quaker  persecutions  in 
Haaaaehnaetts ;  the  second,  QUet  Corey,  with  the  witcb- 
crnft  delusion  in  Salem. 

NIBBLUNQS.  Whoever  possessed  the  Nibelnngs' 
hoard  were  called  Nibelungs,  the  original  ones  being  a 
race  of  dwarfa  in  Norway,  so-called  from  their  king 

Nibelnng.   

NICHOIiAS  HICKI£BT.  The  hero  of  Dickens's 
novel  of  that  name. 

NINE  OBDEBB.  In  a  treatise  entitled  Tha  Celettiat 
HUrarehy,  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  the  angels  are 
classified  into  nin«  orders :  Seraphim.  Cherubim, 
Thrones,  Dominions,  Virtnes,  Powers  Principalitiefl, 
Archangels,  Angels. 

NINE  SPHBBBS.  Aecordlng  to  the  ancient  astron- 
omy before  the  time  of  Copemlcut  the  beavnu  wer« 
divided  into  eirclea  or  spherea.  It  was  sapposed  that 
the  moon,  Herennr,  Venus,  the  aan.  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  moved  in  spheres  around  the  earth,  the 
elfrhth  being  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  ninth  the 
Frimum  Mobile,  which  revolves  once  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  gives  motion  to  all  the  Inner  spheres.  Out- 
side of  the  ninth  was  the  Empyrean,  or  Heaven  of 
Heavens,  which  was  Immovable.  Dante  based  his  Para- 
dito,  and  Hilton  bis  Paradite  Lott,  on  this  hypothesis. 

NINE  WOBTHZES.  Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Hac- 
cabaeus,  three  Jews:  Hector,  Alexander,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  three  pagans;  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  three  Cliristinn  knights.  Often 
classed  together  in  allusiona. 

NUOTA.  The  mirsculoos  drop  which  falls  In  Egypt 
on  St.  John's  Day  In  June,  believed  to  stop  the  plague. 
Uoore's  ParadUe  and  the  Peri. 

NUT  BBOWN  UAID,  THE.  An  old  English  ballad 
supnosed  to  have  been  written  In  the  fifteenth  century. 

NTIC.  One  of  Sir  John  FalstalT'a  followers.  In 
Shakespeare's  King  Benrv  and  alto  Ib  the  Jferry 
Wiv€a  of  Wiitdm.  He  IS  a  roffue  and  sharper,  bta 
name,  "nym,"  meaning,  In  the  language  of  thieves,  to 
steal. 

OBEBON.  In  literature,  the  king  of  the  fairies, 
whose  queen  is  sometimes  Uab,  sometimes  Titania.  In 
old  German  tales,  Oberon  Is  the  powerful  elfin  dvrarf 
Elberich  or  Alberich.  In  Bwn  d§  Bordtuux,  he  is 
called  Oberon  the  Fay. 

OLI)  GUBT.  A  popular  name  for  the  American 
flag,  given  it  by  the  Union  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War. 

OU)  OBZMES.  <1}  A  tale  in  verse  by  Crafabe,  an 
English  poet.  <2>  A  popular  ballad  by  Albert  Greene, 
an  American  poet,  which  la  sometimes  sunt  to  the  tune 
of  "Anid  Lang  Syne." 

OLD  MAN  or  THE  MOtTNTAIN.  (1)  A  title  given 
to  the  grand  master  of  a  Fersisn  secret  military  *nd 
religious  order  who  established  themselves  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  in  Syria.  The  Arabic  "Hashashin," 
(hashish  smokers),  by  which  they  were  known,  became 
"ABsassin"  in  the  European  languages.  (2)  A  name 
given  to  a  formation  of  rock  in  the  White  Uountains, 
which  resembles  the  profile  of  an  old  man,  and  was 
made  the  snbject  of  one  of  Hawthorne's  tales. 

OLD  MAN  07  THB  SEA.  (I)  In  Greek  poetry, 
Nereus,  a  wise  old  man  living  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  wlio  coald  appear  to  mortals  under  different  guises, 
and  could  foretell  events.  In  the  Odytaey,  Proteus  is 
thus  described.  (2)  In  Sindhad  the  Sailor,  a  tale  of 
the  Arabian  Sight;  he  is  a  monster  who  leaps  upon 
SIndbad's  back,  and  Is  not  dislodged  until  Siadbad  gets 
him  Intoxicated. 


O  PABIS 

OXIVANT.  The  wonderful  horn  of  Roland  which 
could  be  heard  for  twenty  miles. 

OLIVIA.  In  Shakeapeare'a  Twelfth  Night,  the  rich 
countess  who  falls  in  love  with  Viola  dressed  as  a 
page,  and  finally  marries  Sebastian,  her  twin  brother. 

One,  on  God's  side.  Is  a  majoil^.  Wendell  Phillips 
(ISIl-1884):  In  a  speech  at  Brooklyn,  on  John 
Brown,  November  1,  1859. 

OPHELIA.    See  Hamlet. 

OBQOGLIO.    See  Duessa. 

OBIANA.  (I)  In  the  romance  Amodb  de  Gaul,  the 
wife  of  Amadis.  (2)  A  title  given  to  Queen  Eliaabelh 
by  the  poets  of  faer  time.  (3)  The  title  of  a  ballad  by 
Tennyson,  in  whidi  the  name  ia  repeated  after  the 
first,  second,  fifth,  and  aixtti  Unas  of  every  one  of  the 
six -lined  stansas. 

OtCLiXDO.    See  As  You  Like  It. 

OBMULUM.  A  paraphrase  of  Scripture  in  Anglo* 
Saxon  verse;  called  from  Orm  or  Oruin,  the  author 
(thirteenth  century).  

OBPHEUS  AND  EUBTDIOE.  A  beautiful  story 
told  by  Vergil  and  Ovid,  and  the  subject  of  many 
poems,  among  them  The  Power  of  ifunc,  by  Words- 
worth ;  Eurydice  to  Orpheut,  by  Browning ;  Orpheue 
and  the  Sireva,  by  William  Morris,  and  Burifdiee,  by 
James  Rosaell  Lowell. 

OBSINO.    See  Twelfth  Night. 

OTHELLO.  A  tragedy  by  Shakespeare.  OtheHo, 
general  of  the  Venetian  army,  though  a  Moor,  wine 
the  heart  of  Desdemono,  daughter  of  Brabant  to.  be- 
cause of  his  art  in  telling  stories.  Sent  to  Cyprus 
against  the  Torka,  hO  takes  his  bride  with  him,  and 
promotes  Casslo,  his  messenger  in  the  courtship,  to  be 
lieutenant,  thus  arousing  the  anger  and  spite  of  an 
older  officer,  lago.  This  wily  schemer  insinuates  to 
Othello  that  Dcsdemona  loves  Cassio,  and  the  jeidons 
Uoor,  beside  himself  with  anger,  smothers  his  loving 
wlf«.  When  Cassio,  who  barely  escaped  laeo's  hirad 
assassin,  proves  his  Innocence,  Othello,  filled  with  re- 
morsev  falls  upon  bis  sword  in  despair,  and  logo  Is 
sentenoed  to  death  by  torture. 

OXBNFOBD,  CLBKK  OF.  In  Chaucer's  CaNtrftary 
Talee,  one  of  the  pilgrims,  a  true  acholar,  ^sd  to  learn, 
and  elad  to  teach. 

PACOLET.  (1)  In  Vaf^nline  and  Orson,  a  dwarf 
with  a  wonderful  winged  horse  on  which  he  carrtea  away 
Valentine,  Orson,  and  Clerimond  from  the  dungeon  of 
the  giant  Ferragus.  "To  ride  Pacolet's  horse"  means 
to  go  very  swiftly.  (8)  In  the  Toiler,  the  name  of  a 
familiar  spirit. 

PAGE,  ANNE.  In  Shakespeare's  Jr^rry  Wivea  of 
Windsor,  a  young  girl  who  has  seven  hundred  pounds 
left  ber.  Three  suitors  appear.  Slender,  approved  by 
her  father;  Dr.  Caius,  eneonrsfjed  bv  ber  mother,  and 
Fenton.  whom  ahe  chooses  and  ultimately  marries. 

PAUMON  AND  AKOXTS.  The  beroea  of  (he 
Knight't  Tale,  in  Chaucer's  Caiif«rbtir]r  Tolee.  Rivals 
for  the  hand  of  Emelye. 

PAI£MON.  (1)  See  Lavinia.  (2)  In  Falconer's 
Shipwreck,  a  man  In  love  with  tbs  daughter  of  the 
ship's  commander. 

Panat  fait  tache  dans  la  bone  <Panat  makes  even 
mud  dirtier).  Saying  of  Bivarol  (17S3-1801)  alluding 
to  the  untidy  appearance  of  the  Chevalier  de  Panat. 

PANOLOSS,  DB.  A  character  in  Colmon  the 
Younger' s  comedy  The  Heir  at  Law,  intended  as  a 
salire  on  the  tutors  of  the  day.  In  Voltaire's  Candide, 
Dr.  PangloBs  is  the  tutor  of  Candide. 

PANJANDRUU,  THE  GRAND.  A  character  in- 
vented by  Samuel  Foote,  and  Introduced  into  some  dis- 
connected and  senseless  lines  written  to  test  the  mem- 
ory of  an  actor.  It  Is  now  used  facetiousir  for  any 
high  local  official. 

PANTAaBDELXAir  UW  0A8B.  Babelalt.  (Lord 
Bnsqueue  v».  Lord  Suckfist.)  As  all  the  Parisian  Judxes 
were  nonplused  by  this  case.  Lord  Fantagruera  de- 
cision was  requested.  After  long  unlntelllgiblo  testi- 
mony by  both  parties,  the  benen  referred  to  Lord 
PsntaKmel,  who  gave  sentence;  his  judgment  was  as 
□bEi-ure  as  the  case  itself,  so  all  were  satisfied. 

PARADISE  OF  FOOLS.  A  place  in  the  world  once 
popularly  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  fools,  idiots,  and 
madmen.     It  is  mentioned  in  Milton's  Faradite  Lott. 

FABIAN  OHBOHIOLE.  A  chronological  record  of 
the  chief  events  of  Grecian  mythology  and  history 
found  engraved  on  Parian  marble. 

PARIAN  VEBSE.  lU-natnred  satire :  so  named 
from  Archilochus,  a  native  of  Paros. 

FABI8.  (1)  In  Greek  poetry,  the  son  of  PHam. 
king  of  Troy,  who  eloped  with  Helen,  wife  of  the  king 
of  Sparta,  and  thus  caused  the  Trojan  War.  He  is 
introduced  into  Shakespeare's  TroUua  and  CreaMa. 
(3)  In  Jtemeo  mnd  Juliet,  a  kinsman  of  the  prince  and 
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dw  tnltor  of  Joliet  whom  her  partntl  favor.  Ho  !• 
kllM  by  Borneo  nt  Jnliet's  tomh. 

PABTIKOTOH,  MSB.    An  amniinf  ch«net«r  in  tlw 

Lift  and  Sarinf  of  Mr».  Partivoton  by  B.  P.  ShilU- 
b«r.  She  makes  ndlcnlouB  blunders  in  her  conrersa- 
tion,  using  large  words  In  ft  totally  wrong  connection. 
The  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  anecdoW 
related  by  Sidney  Smith  in  a  famoua  ipeech,  of  the 
Mrs.  Paninglon  who  in  a  storm  tried  to  sweep  back 
the  Atlantic  with  her  mop. 

PABTLET.  The  hen  in  Chaacer'a  Vun'r  PrUH't 
Taie,  and  in  Regnard  the  Fox;  M-called  from  the  frill 
of  feathers  about  the  neck. 

PaaslTer  WIdertUnd.  (Passive  resistance.)  Von 
Unmh,  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  November 
10,  184S,  at  Berlin,  when  the  national  guard  and  the 
guilds  of  Berlin  offered  armed  protection  to  the  National 
Assembly,  leh  wtrdt  enttehieden  der  Ueinung  doM  hier 
nur  jtoMtiver  Wideratand  grlHsttt  vtrrdtn  kSnne. 
("I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  only  passiTe  resist- 
ance should  be  rendered  in  this  case.") 

PA8TOBEXiI>A.  Id  Spenser's  Fturit  QuMtu,  a 
shepherdess  t>eIoTed  by  Corydon,  bnt  ahe  returns  Sir 
Calidore's  love.  She  wat  intended  for  Frances,  dan^- 
ter  of  Sir  Francis  Wabinghuii,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
wife. 

PAVUNA.  In  Shakespeare's  Winter't  Tale,  the 
wife  of  Aatigenni,  and  Uie  brave,  quick-witted,  sad 
warm-hearted  friend  and  champion  of  Hermione. 

PATTZJHE.    Bee  Lady  or  Lyons,  The. 

PAUL  PKT.  A  comedy  by  John  Poole,  in  which 
the  hero  Is  an  idle,  impudent,  meddlesome  fellow,  who 
is  always  Interfering  with  other  people's  affairs,  so  that 
his  name  has  become  the  term  by  which  meddlers  are 
designated. 

PAWNBBOKEB'8  SIGN,  OBZOIN  OP.  It  is  gen- 
erally held  that  the  three  golden  balls  used  by  pawn- 
brokers as  a  sign  were  adopted  from  the  armorial  liear- 
ings  of  the  Medici  family  of  Italy  by  the  Lombard 
merchants,  among  whom  were  sereral  representatives  of 
that  family.  This  sign  waa  used  in  London  in  rery 
early  times  by  some  of  those  merchants  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Italy  and  established  the  firat  money- 
lending  establishments  in  Kngland. 

PBABEBIiOBSOM.  In  Midntmmer  Night'e  Dream,  a 
falnrattendinr  Queen  Titania. 

nSBO.  SON.  In  Shakespeare'a  Mwh  Ado  About 
Notkinp,  the  prince  of  Aragon,  who  contrives  a  plan 
to  make  Beatrice  think  Benedick  in  love  with  her,  at 
the  same  time  leading  him  to  think  that  ahe  ia  hiding 
her  love  for  him  under  her  blunt  apeecbes. 

rsa  WOFFIMOTOH.  A  novel  and  a  play  br 
Charles  Rcade,  the  heroine  of  which  is  Margaret  Wof- 
flngton,  a  celebrated  actress  in  the  time  of  George  III. 

PEBCIVAIi,  SIB.  In  the  Arthurian  Romaneea  and 
Tennyson's  Idgllt  of  the  King,  the  third  son  of  Pelli- 
nore,  and  one  of  the  few  knigbts  who  were  privileged  to 
behold  the  Holy  Orail. 

PEBIOIiES.  Prince  of  Tyre,  in  Shakespeare's  play 
of  the  agme  naine. 

PBTBUOHIO.    See  T AMINO  of  the  Sbrbw. 

PHTLUa,  or  PHTUiIS.  A  common  name  in 
Vergil,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  in  all  pastoral  poetry,  for 
a  <^ountry  maiden. 

PHILTBA.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  a  woman 
of  wealth  who  cared  more  for  money  than  for  love, 
and  because  Bracidas,  her  lover,  became  poor,  spumed 
him  for  his  wealthier  brother,  Amidas. 

PIBTBO.  In  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  the 
man  who  claimed  Pompilla  as  his  child  in  order  to  re- 
tain possession  of  certain  property. 

PISTOL.  A  character  in  Shakespeare's  Merrj/ 
Wtvee  of  Windtor,  in  the  second  part  of  King  fl^nry 
IT.,  and  in  King  Hfnry  V.,  who  la  one  of  the  boon 
companions  of  Falstaff,  and  an  sle-houM  brncgart.  He 
marries  Mistrens  Qiiirkty. 

Pin  santl  cbe  oomlnl  da  bans.  (More  holy  than  good 
men  themselves.)  Florentine  naylng — applied  to  hypo- 
crites who  affect  outward  holiness  of  uie,  but  are  in 
their  hearts  worse  thsn  other  men. 

POLTDOBE.  In  Shakespeare's  Ci/mbettne,  the 
name  by  which  Quiderius  was  known  wiiilc  ha  vb» 
with  Belarius. 

POLTBUOTE.  A  tragedy  In  French  by  Corneille, 
from  which  several  operas  have  been  made.  The  plot 
is  founded  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under 
the  Roman  Empire. 

.  POOB.  BIOHABD'S  ALBCAKAO.  An  almanac  pub- 
llahed  first  In  1732,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  under  Ihe 
name  of  Richard  Saunders,  and  continued  for  twenty- 
live  years.  It  rontatned  maxima,  proverbs,  and  good 
sdviee  ilhiatrated  by  anecdotes;  "Poor  Kichard'a  Say- 
ings" baCBBW  universally  popular. 


POOB  BOBIV'S  AUCAHAO.  Ab  EbiJIA  abunae 
bsgiia  la  1001  and  eontiansd  unto  18S8. 

POPUUB  VAXBa  OP  0ZTIB8.    Ths  aiekBsnus 

fflTmi  to  the  various  prominent  dtles  la  the  United 
Ststes  are  as  follows:  Baltimore,  UonumenUI  Oily; 
Boston,  Hub  of  the  Universe;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  City  of 
Churdies;  Buffalo,  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes;  Chicago, 
Garden  City,  Windy  City;  Cincinnati,  Queen  City- 
Cleveland,  Forest  City;  Columbus,  O.,  Arch  City;  De- 
troit, City  of  the  Straits;  Hannibal,  Bluff  City;  Indiao- 
apolia,  Railroad  City;  Keokuk,  Qato  City;  Louisville, 
Falls  City;  Lowell,  City  of  Spindles;  Minneapolis, 
Flpur  City;  Nashville,  City  of  Rocks;  New  Haven, 
City  of  Elms;  New  Orleans,  Crescent  City;  New  York 
Gotham,  Empire  City ;  Philadelphia,  Quaker  City,  City  of 
Brotherly  Love;  Pittsburg.  Iron  City:  Portland,  Me., 
Forest  City;  Rochester,  Flower  City;  St.  Louis,  Mound 
City;  San  Francisco,  City  of  the  Golden  Gate;  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  City  of  Homesj  Si^ngfieU.  O.,  Flower 
City;  Wasbinffton,  D.  0.,  City  of  MafnMccnt  Dls- 
tancea;  Worcester,  Palthfnl  City,  Heart  of  ths  Com- 
monwealth. 

POBTBOfl.  In  Dumas's  Three  Mutketeere,  the  tall- 
est and  largest  of  the  three,  whose  mighty  strength  per- 
formed wonders  for  his  friends  as  be  follow^  them 
with  a  simple  devotion. 

POBTIA.'  (1)  See  Hbbchakt  of  Vimicb.  (2) 
One  of  Shakespeare'a  noblest  women.  In  JtOive  Oaetmr, 
the  wife  of  Brutus,  who  showa  herself  a  tme  belpmaet. 

POBTlCANTBAtr.  A  term  Urst  used  by  LewU 
Carroll  in  AUee  in  Wonderland,  tor  a  word  formed  by 
telescoping,  as  it  were,  two  words  Into  one,  thus  com- 
bining the  two  meanlnga,  e.  g.,  "slithy,"  a  portmanteau, 
of  lithe  and  slimy;  "fmmlons,"  from  fnmia(  snd 
furious;  "bruncli,"  ■  late  riser's  breakfast  and  lunch 
combined. 

Pourtont  J'avals  qnfllqna  diose  lil  (Tet  I  had  some- 
thing there  1)  Words  uttered  by  the  poet  A.  Cb^nier 
on  the  scaffold,  Julv  25,  1794.  Ch^nler  said  to  his 
friend,  the  poet  J.  A.  Roucher  (1745-1794),  who  was 
executed  the  same  day,  Je  n'si  ricn  fait  pour  la  pot- 
UrUi  (I  have  done  nothing  for  posterity),  and,  strik- 
ing his  forehead,  added  the  above  words. 

POTSEB,  MBS.  In  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  the 
shrewd  and  capable  wife  of  a  farmer  on  Squire  Don- 
ntthorne's  estate.  Her  many  wise  and  clever  observa- 
tions have  became  proverbial. 

PBOTEUS.  (1)  8e«  Old  Man  or  TRB  Sba.  (2) 
One  of  the  two  genUemea  In  Uhakespears's  Two  Oen- 
tlemen  of  Verona. 

,^  PBUDBHOB.  The  meek  ud  forgiving  wife  of  Mel- 
iboena  la  Chaneer'a  TaU  of  Jfeliftoeiw. 

PUFF,  HB.  In  Sheridan's  farce  The  Cjitie,  a  haek 
writer,  who,  having  failed  at  other  occnpatlona,  tries 
criticism  for  a  living,  and  la  a  "professor  of  the  art 
of  puffing." 

PTBAMVS  AND  THX8BE.  In  Ovid's  Jfefamor- 
phoeee,  two  lovers  of  Babylon,  who  lived  in  adjoining 
houses,  and  used  to  converse  secretly  through  a  chink 
in  the  wall.  Once  they  agreed  to  meet  at  the  tomb 
of  Ninus.  Thisbe,  on  arriving,  beheld  only  a  lioness 
that  bad  killed  an  ox,  and  fled,  leaving  her  mantle. 
The  lioness  stained  the  mantle  with  blood,  and  when 
Pyramus  came,  thinking  the  lion  had  eaten  Thisbe, 
he  stabbed  himself  under  a  mulberry  tree,  whose  white 
berries  afterwarda  became  red.  Thisbe,  returning  and 
flndinK  Pyramus  dead,  killed  herself  with  bis  aword. 
Thia  story  is  burlesqued  la  Jffdmimmer  Niffht'a  Dremm. 
(See  Bottom,  Nicb.) 

PTTHIAB.    See  Samoit  AND  Ptthiab. 

QtfAVBE.  A  singinc  nwstsr  who  courts  Jjter  Ij 
promisiM  to  give  ber  singing  lessou.  (Fleldlnc's  Tha 
rir^rfn  tinmiuked.) 

Qns  dlabls  allalt-U  fairs  dans  estta  g»Urs7  (What 
the  devil  was  he  doing  in  that  galley  T)  A  celebrated 
question  from  Let  Faurherie*  de  Seapin,  by  Moligre. 

QUEEN'S  MABT8.    See  Folb  Marys.  Thk. 

QUIOKLT,  MIBTBSSa.  In  Shakespeare's  King 
Benrg  IT.  and  Sing  Henry  V.,  the  landlady  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  frequented  by  Falstaff  and  hia 
followers.  In  Merry  Wivee  of  Windeor,  the  housekeeper 
of  Dr.  CbIus  and  a  gossip  and  meddler  who  Is  sure  she 
knows  Anne  Page's  mind. 

QUIDNU1IHJ8.  In  Gay's  Quidnunkie,  a  monkey 
that  serves  to  point  a  moral.  Climbing  higher  than  tie 
companions,  it  falls  Into  a  river  and  ia  lost. 

QVILP,  DABIEIh  In  Dickena's  Old  CurtosUy 
^Aop,  a  hideous  dwarf,  who  was  on  object  of  dread  to 
hia  pretty  wife,  Betsey,  and  to  all  who  fell  into  his 
power.  He  came  to  his  end  by  falling  into  the  Thames 
while  striving  to  avoid  arrest. 

JOHtTUS  FIXIiBIH.  The  principal  character  la 
title  of  a  romance  by  Jeaa  Faal  Bichter, 
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QXriBX.  OAMXON  AND  SNAP  C 

QUIBK,  OABOnnr  AHD  SVAF.  Ib  Warren't 
Tm  TAoufond  a  Tear,  ■  flirn  of  Tucslhr  Imimn  tIio 
diiconr  a  flaw  in  the  title  ^  an  old  and  wealthy 

familr. 

QuIBADA.    Same  as  DOK  Ql-ixotv. 

HABT,  AnBO&A.  In  Byron'a  Don  Juan,  a  young 
English  girl,  rich  and  an  orphan,  who  visited  at  I>ady 
Amundeville's  when  Don  Juan  was  there. 

BADIGUHS,  or  BADIOOHS.  In  Spenaer'a  Fatris 
ijveene,  the  queen  of  the  Amaiona. 

RALPH  BOZ8TBE  DOISTEB.  The  first  English 
corned;,  Nicholas  Udall.  Knlph  is  a  vain,  hare- 
brained fellow,  who  runB  after  Dame  Christian  Cnstanee, 
a  rich  widow  afflsnced  to  Oawin  Ooodlnclc.  Her  trifiing 
with  Ralph  nearly  causes  a  rupture  between  her  and  her 
lover,  but  all  ends  happily. 

rApEA£L.  In  literature,  generally  one  of  the  seven 
archangels.  In  Uilton's  Paradve  Lott,  he  is  the  mes- 
senger sent  from  heaven  to  admonish  Adam  and  to  warn 
him  of  bis  enemy.  In  Lonefellow'a  Qotdtn  Legend,  he 
ia  called  the  "Angel  of  the  Sun." 

BATTLUT,  jack,  a  sallor  and  noted  character  in 
Smollett's  Adventum  of  Sodtrick  Random. 

BATKONS.  In  Jenualem  Delivered,  by  Tasso,  the 
Nestor  of  the  Crusaders,  who  slew  the  king  of  Jeru- 
■alem,  and  set  up  the  Christian  standard  upon  the 
tower  of  David. 

BBBECCA.  la  Bcott's  Ivanhoe,  the  beautiful  Jewess, 
daughter  of  Isaae  of  York. 

BopUUanfonda  (Beptile  funds,  referring  to  Secret 
Service  money) :  Said  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  an 
answer  to  the  president  of  the  Reichstag,  January  30, 
1869. 

Bssponilia*  gwnnuunt.  Phrase  first  vsed  in  1829 
In  a  petition  presented  to  Parliament  from  Upp€r 
Canada. 

BXNAJJX).  In  the  tne^asval  ronuuecB,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Aymon,  cousin  ol  Orlando  and  nephew  of 
Charlemagne,  also  known  as  Benaud  and  Reg  nan  It. 

la  Orlando  Fvrioeo,  Binaldo  is  the  rival  of  Orlando 
for  the  hand  of  Angelica,  although  she  Is  indifferent 
to  him.  In  Oeruealemine  Liberata,  he  Is  the  Achilles 
of  the  Christian  army  at  the  siege  of  Jerusslem. 

BINQ  AlTD  THE  BOOK,  THB.  A  dramatic  story 
In  13  books  hy  Robert  Browning,  the  story  being  that 
of  the  famous  Franceschini  case  which  involved  two 
families  at  Areuo,  the  Comparini  and  the  Franceschini. 

BODEBIGO.  In  Othello,  a  rejected  suitor  of  Des- 
demona,  who  la  the  tool  of  lago  in  his  designs  against 
Cassio.  lago  gets  his  jewels  away  from  him  on  the 
pretenae  of  gaining  Dcsdemona's  favor  with  them,  and 
then  kills  him. 

BOOEB.  The  narrator  of  the  "Cook's  Tale"  in 
Chaucer's  Canterbtiry  Talft,  who  conld  "roste,  si  the, 
broille,  and  frie,  make  mortreuz  and  wel  bake  a  pye." 

BOOEBO  or  BUOOIEBO.  In  Ariosto's  Orlnndo 
Furioeo,  a  young  Saracen  knight  who  falls  in  love  with 
the  Christian  amaion  Bradamante,  and,  after  many 
rlciseitudes,  marries  her. 

BOLAHD  FOB  AN  OXJVEB,  A.  To  give  blow  for 
blow,  or  to  be  equally  matched.  Roland  and  Oliver, 
two  of  the  most  famous  of  the  12  paladins  of  Charle- 
msgne,  once  fought  five  honre  without  either  gaining 
the  advantage;  hence  the  saying. 

BOMEO  AIID  JnUBT.  A  tragedy' by  Shakespeare. 
The  Capnlets  and  Uontagnes,  two  noble  families  of 
Verona,  have  a  feud  of  long  standing:  Romeo,  a 
Uontague,  goes  to  a  masked  ball  at  the  Capulets  one 
night  and  falls  in  love  with  Juliet,  Lord  Capulet's 
daughter.  Friar  Laurence,  thinking  that  the  deadly 
enmity  between  the  two  families  may  be  healed,  con- 
sents to  marry  them  secretly  the  next  day.  Scarcely 
have  they  parted  before  Romeo  kills  Tybalt,  a  Cspulet, 
in  a  street  brawl,  and  is  bsnished  from  the  city. 
Juliet's  father  arranges  an  immediate  marriage  for  her 
with  Paris,  a  young  nobleman.  Frinr  Laurence  gives 
Juliet  a  potion  which  will  put  her  into  a  trance  and 
meanwhile  sends  word  to  Romeo.  Juliet  apparently 
dies,  and  is  placed  in  the  tomb  to  which  at  night 
Romeo  compi  to  mourn,  baring  mis<u'd  the  friar's  mes- 
sage. There  he  meele  Pariii.  kills  him  in  self- defense, 
and,  taking  poison,  dieR.  Juliet  awakens  and  beholding 
Romeo  dead  stabs  herM-lf. 

BOSALMP.    See  As  Tov  Liu  It. 

B08ALI1IB.  (1)  In  Someo  and  JvKet,  Jnliet's 
cousin,  mantioned  as  the  cold  and  indifferent  object 
of  Romeo's  afTection  before  he  met  Juliet.  (2)  In 
Love't  Labmtr '»  Lout,  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  of 
the  princess  of  France.  She  is  a  lively  maiden,  of  a 
merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit,  being  more  than  a  match 
in  raillery  for  Biron,  who  surrenders  to  her  charm. 

B08CBANA.  In  Os<;inn's  Tfmora,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac,  king  o(  Irelnnd,  who  married  FingaL  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  U^sian. 
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BOBBVOKAHn  and  SVILDBXirBBH.  In  Bhmk»- 
tpeare'a  Homlel,  two  courtiers,  once  achoofamatca  and 
viends  of  Hamlet,  who  are  hired  by  the  king  to  my 
upon  the  prince,  and  to  take  him  to  England  to  be 
made  way  with. 

BOUND  TABZ£.    See  AuTHtmiAN  ROMAKCBS,  THK. 

BOWBNA.    A  character  in  Scott's  Jvanhoe. 

BUAOH.  The  Isle  of  Winds  visited  1^  Panlacroel 
and  his  fleet,  where  the  people  liva  upon  nothing  but 
wind  or  flattery.  Kabetau. 

EXTBEZAHL,  called  also  VUlfBEB  NIP.  In  Gor- 
man tales  a  sprite  similar  to  the  English  Puck. 

EnHFELBTILZOHEK.  In  German  nursery  tales, 
a  dwarf  who  ^ins  straw  into  gold  for  ft  miller's 
daughter. 

BUT  BLAB.    A  drama  by  Victor  Hugo. 

BACBIPANT,  KZMO.  In  Orlando  Atrfoao,  kinc  of 
Circassia.  A  noisy,  Iwctoting  branart  in  Th4  Mope 
of  the  Bucket.   

8AHIAH  LETTEB,  THE.  The  letter  Y,  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  narrow  path  of  virtue,  by  Pythagoras. 

BANDALB  OF  TBIBBABCBHBS.  A  proverb  applied 
to  a  "trimmer,"  one  who  Is  coBstantly  changing. 
Theramenea  was  ao  named  becansa  lis  conld  not  be 
depended  upon. 

8AVBFOT,  aAVSJOr,  and  UV8L0T.  Three 
brothm  in  Spenser's  Fatrie  Queena. 

BANXA  0LAU8,  or  XXiAUS.  The  Dutch  name  for 
St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  children. 

SAHTIAOO.  Saint  Isgo  means  Bt.  James.  This 
was  adopted  as  the  war  cry  of  Spain  beeanse  St. 
James  rendered  great  service  to  the  kinf  of  Spain  in 
a  battle  axainet  the  Moors. 

80ABAHOUCH.  A  character  in  old  Italian  comedy 
taken  from  the  Spanish;  a  buffoon  whose  ^atinsnisb- 
ing  traits  were  cowardice  and  hoastfulnesa. 

SCHTiBMIHL.  PETEB.  In  Chamisso's  Ule  of  that 
name,  the  person  who  sold  his  shadow  to  the  devil. 
A  synonym  for  any  one  who  makea  a  silly  or  dee- 
per atebarga  in . 

SCHNEIDEB.  Bip  Van  Winkle's  dog,  in  Bond- 
cault's  dramatised  version  of  Irvlng's  Rip  Fan  Wiitkle, 
"Wolf"  being  the  name  of  the  dog  in  the  story. 

SOOUBGE  OP  OOD.  (1)  AltHa,  king  of  the 
Huns;  so  called  in  the  Hungarian  Chronicles.  (2) 
Qtnaerie,  king  of  the  Vandala. 

SBBASTIAir.  (1)  In  Shakespeare's  Tempttt,  the 
Ignoble  brother  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who,  ttneed  by 
Antonio,  plans  to  gain  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  tlw 
kine.  (2)  In  Shakespeare'a  Twelfth  Niaht,  the  twin 
brother  of  Viola,  who  so  closely  resembles  her  that 
strange  complications  arise,  out  of  which  results  his 
sudden  marriage  to  Olivia.  (8)  The  name  taken  hy 
Julia  in  Two  Qenllnun  of  VcmiM,  when  sho  a^ 
snmes  masculine  attire  to  seek  her  nereant  kmr, 
Proteus. 

See,  there  Is  Jackson  standing  Ilka  a  ston*  vmU! 
Rally  on  fche  Virginians  I  General  Bernard  E.  Bee. 
during  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  near  Washington  (June 
21,  1861).  The  origin  of  the  sobriquet  "Stonewall." 
applied  to  General  T.  Jonathan  Jackson  (1S24-1SS3). 

SEUTH.  One  of  the  two  guardian  angels  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John,  the  Divine.  (EHopstock's 
Meeeiah.) 

SEMPBONIUS.  (1)  In  Shakespeare'a  TSmon  of 
Athena,  a  flatterer  of  Timon.  who  excuses  himself  from 
lending  Timon  money  on  the  ground  tliat  others  had 
been  asked  first. 

BEBBONIAir  BOa.  In  PsndiM  Laal,  the  name 
given  to  the  Lake  of  Serbon  In  Lower  Egypt. 

SERENA.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  a  maiden 
carried  off  in  the  Blatant  Beast's  mouth  while  piling 
flowers  in  a  meadow,  but  rescued  by  Sir  Calidore. 

SESAME.  In  the  Arabian  NiffkU,  the  magic  word 
which  opens  and  shuts  the  entrance  to  the  cave  of  the 
Portv  Thieves.   

SEVEN  AGEB  OF  HAN,  THE.  (1)  In  Shalce- 
speare's  ie  Tau  Like  It,  Act  III.  (2)  The  successive 
phases  of  man's  life  as  characterised  by  Jacoues:  the 
mewling  infant,  the  whining  schoolboy,  "tho  lover 
sighing  like  a  fnmace,"  the  rough  soldier,  the  plethoric 
middle-aeed  justice,  grave  and  wise,  the  age  of  specta- 
cles and  "the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,"  and, 
last  of  all,  second  childhood,  "sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans 
taste,  sans  everything." 

SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  OHBIBTBHIMM.  In  old 
ballads  and  romances,  the  seven  saints  each  adopted  by 
a  different  people  as  a  national  hero:  St.  George  by 
England,  St.  Patrick  by  Ireland,  St.  Andrew  by  Scot- 
land, St.  David  by  Wales,  St.  Denis  by  France,  St. 
James  by  Spain,  and  St.  Anthony  by  Italy.  An  ac- 
count of  them  is  given  in  Richard  Johnson's  FosMtt* 
JliettiHe  of  the  Seven  OhampioTU  of  Chrietendom.' 
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SEVEN  OBIEF  VIBTUES,  THE.  (1)  Faith.  (2) 
Hope,  ( 3 )  Cbirity,  ( 4 )  Prudence,  (5)  Temperance, 
(C)  Chastitr,  (7)  Fortitude. 

SEVEK  DEADLY  SINS.  (1)  Pride,  (2)  CoTetoua- 
nPBS,  (3)  LuBt,  (4)  Angor,  (5)  Gluttony,  (6)  Envy, 
<7)  Sloth. 

SEVEN  IiAMPS  OF  AEOHITEOTUBB.  TEE.  A 

work  on  architecture  hy  John  Ruafcin.  The  lampa  are 
certaio  mlea  which  he  intends  shall  make  plain  the 
path  of  the  student  and  guard  him  aeainst  error. 
They  are  "Sacrifice,"  "Truth,"  "Power,''  "Beauty," 
"Life,"  "Memory,"  and  "Obedience." 

SEVEN  I>AMPS  OF  SLEEP.  In  Jobnaon's  Seven 
ChampiouM  of  ChrUttndon^  seven  lamps  in  the  house 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Castle.  Every  one  near 
them  slept  whilo  ttaeae  Umpa  were  bnminK,  and  awoke 
only  when  they  were  extincnlahed  by  water  from  an 
encnanted  fountain.   

SEVEN  8AOE8,  THE.  Seven  men  In  ancient 
Greece  diBtinfruiabed  for  their  wiadom,  aometimes  called 
the  "Seven  wise  Men  of  Greece."  They  are  Biae, 
Chilo,  Cleobnlns,  Periander,  Fittacus,  Solon,  and  Thalea, 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  C. 

SEVEN  SLEEFEB8  OF  EFHESUS,  THE.  In  early 
Cbriatian  legend,  seven  noble  youths  who  hid  them- 
aelvea  in  a  cave  to  escape  the  persecution  under  the 
emperor  Deciut.  They  fell  aaleep,  and  on  waking, 
two  or  three  hundred  vears  later,  were  surprised  to 
And  that  the  empire  had  become  Christian. 

SEVEN  WONDEBS  OF  THE  WOBLD.  THE.  The 
moat  famous  stmcturea  of  the  ancients:  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  the  Uausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  the  Hang- 
ing Garden  of  Babylon,  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
EphesuB,  the  Colossus  of  Bhodea,  tiie  stMtne  of  Olympian 
Zeua,  and  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

aOAHABELLE.  A  favorite  name  with  Uoll«re, 
found  in  several  of  hia  comedies.  (1)  Bee  Medxcin 
HalcU  Lui,  Lk.  (2)  In  La  Mariae*  ford,  the  rich 
old  man  compelled  to  marry  Dorimene  after  he  haa  dis- 
covered that  abe  ia  marrying  him  for  faia  money. 

SHANDT,  TBISTEUL  The  aomlnal  hero  of 
Bteme'a  novel,  Trittran  Skatidy. 

8HABF,  mCKT.  In  Thst^enty'i  ranlty  Fafr,  an 
unprincipled  adventnreaa,  one  of  tb«  mMt  famoua 
characters  in  Action. 

SHTljOOK.    Set'  Hbrcbant  op  Venice. 

SI  Dion  n'ezlstait  paa,  11  faadxalt  I'loTsnter.  (If 
God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  Invent 
him.)  Voltaire,  A.  l  autevr  du  livre  det  Trou  Impoateuri. 

8IOUBD.    A  hero  of  the  ToUvnga  Sana. 

SZHON  PUBE.  In  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy,  A 
Bold  Strokt  for  a  Wife,  a  young  Qusker  who  aeeka 
to  marry  the  heiress,  Ann«  Lovely,  being  approved  by 
Obadiah  Prim,  one  of  her  guardians;  but  Colonel 
Feignwell,  who  loves  Anne,  disguiaing  himself  aa  Simon, 
obtaina  Obadiah'a  conaent  to  bis  marriage  and  Simon, 
too  late,  provea  that  he  is  the  real  Simon  Puree.  The 
name  ia  now  commonly  applied  to  anything  real  or 
genuine. 

SIB  BOOEB  DE  OOVEBIiET.  A  popular  dane* 
tune  in  England,  from  which  Addiaon  ii  aaid  to  have 
taken  the  name  for  hia  famous  squire. 

BUOK,  BAH.  In  HaUbnrton^s  stories,  a  ahrvwd 
Yankee  peddler  and  clock  maker,  whoaei  wit  and  droll 
aayinga  make  hfm  aa  amusing  character. 

SLOP,  DOOTOB.  An  irascible  and  opinionated  phy- 
aician  In  Sterne's  THttram  Shandy. 

SLOTTGH  OF  DESPOND.  In  Bunyan'a  POffHrn's 
Progrtma,  a  deep  miry  bog.  into  which  Christian  f^lla, 
and  from  which  Help  assists  him  to  rise. 

SOFBONIA.  In  Tasso's  Qenualtmrns  Lfbtratii,  a 
Christian  maiden  of  Jerusalem,  who  with  her  lover, 
Ollndo,  is  condemned  to  death  by  Aladine,  king  of 
•feruaalem.  Uoved  by  Clorinda's  solicitation,  the  king 
spares  them,  and  they  are  happily  married. 

Songai  qua  da  bant  de  ces  pyroraldes  qnorante 
sltelea  vons  contemplentt  Remember  that  forty  cen- 
turies are  looking  down  at  yon  from  the  summit  of 
these  pyramids  1)  Napoleon's  words  to  his  soldiera 
(Jn^  21,  1798)  after  landing  in  Egypt. 

8PANKEB,  IiADT  OAY.  In  Bnui-ica«lt's  Lnndan 
Atmrance,  a  lively  woman,  devoted  to  horses  and  hnnt- 
infc  

SPEED.  In  Shakespeare's  Tv?o  OenlUmen  of  Te- 
Tona,  the  qnick-wftted  aervant  of  Valentlntf,  who  ia 
fond  of  nnnnlng. 

SFEHLOW,  LAVmA  and  OLABISSA.  Dora'a 
maiden  aunts,  two  prim,  formal  little  old  ladles,  with 
whom  she  lived  before  her  marriage.  (Diekena'a  Datrid 
Copper  field.) 

SQDIBE  OF  DAMES.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
a  knight  in  love  with  Columbell.  She  decreed  that  he 
must  aerve  for  oiis  whole  year  before  she  would  be  hia 
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bride.  Thia  knight  proved  to  be  Brltcmiart  (q.  v.).  The 
term  ia  now  often  applied  to  a  man  who  is  fond  of 

ladies'  society. 

STELLA.  The  name  given  by  Swift  in  hia  writings 
to  Esther  Johnson,  whom  it  is  supposed  he  secretly 
married. 

STENTOB.  In  Homer'a  IlUtd,  a  Greek  herald  in 
the  Trojan  War,  whoae  voice  when  he  ahouted  was 
equal  to  that  of  fifty  men.  From  hia  name  the  word 
stentorian  is  derived. 

BTEFHANO.  (1)  In  Shskespeare's  TempeH,  a 
drunken  butler,  who  plots  with  Caliban  and  Trinculo 
to  seize  the  island  and  make  himaelf  king.  (2)  In 
Merchant  of  Tenie«,  servant  to  Portia. 

STBAHQE  CASE  OF  DB.  JEKTLL  AND  MB. 
HYDE.  A  novel  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  setting 
forth  with  startling  clearness  the  warring  elements  in 
man'a  nature.  The  hero  of  the  story  becomes  at  will 
(by  taking  a  certain  drag).  Dr.  Jekytl,  a  noble-minded 
phvsician,  or  Hr.  Hyde,  a  villain,  but  In  the  end  the 
evil  triumpha  over  the  good,  Ur.  Hyde  commits  a  mur- 
der. Dr.  Jekyll  diaappeara  forever,  and  Mr,  Hyde 
destroys  hjmam. 

STBSraON.  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadta,  a 
shepherd,  whose  name  Is  frequently  used  by  poets  to 
denote  a  lover, 

STBONOBAOK.  In  Forivnio,  one  of  Fortunio's  serv- 
anta,  who  could  carry  any  weight  upon  his  back  with- 
out  feeling  iL 

SUMMEB,  ST.  MABTIN'S.  ShskesDeare,  in  Henrv 
yi.,  calls  it  "halcyon  days."  From  November  11  for 
thirty  days  it  continues. 

SWlTUiN,  ST.  The  legendary  asint  snd  tutor  to 
King  Alfred,  who,  at  his  death,  desired  to  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard.  Wishing  to  honor  him,  the  monks  set 
a  date  to  remove  the  body.  It  rained  for  forty  days  so 
that  the  project  waa  given  up;  hence  the  fanunu 
rhyme : — ■ 

"St.  Bwithin  s  day,  gif  ye  do  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain; 
St.  Swithin's  day,  an  ye  be  fair. 
For  forty  days  twill  rain  nae  mair." 

TABABD,  nilH.  An  old  inn,  formerly  in  Sonthwark, 
London,  which  toolc  Ita  name  from  its  sign,  a  sleeveless 
coat  or  tabard.  The  pilgrims  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
7al««  assembled  there  to  start  on  their  journey  together. 

Tako  It;  Xh.f  nacesaitr  is  greater  than  mine.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  to  a  wounded  soldier  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen  (September  22,  1586),  who 
looked  wistfully  at  some  water  which  had  been  obtained 
.with  difficulty  for  Sir  Philip,  who  was  himself  mortally 
wounded.   

TAMINO  OF  THE  8HBSW.    A  comedy  by  Shake- 

Scare,  relating  the  method  Imt  which  Fetruebio  changed 
atharine,  a  somewhat  willnil.  Imperious  m^den,  utto 
a  meek,  obedient  wife. 

TAMMANY  HALL.  Powerful  Democratio  organisa- 
tion in  New  York  City.  The  name  waa  adapted  from 
that  of  an  Indian  chief,  Tammanund. 

TAMOBA.    In  Shakespeare's  Tilvs  Andronicut,  the 
savage  and  detestable  queen  of  the  Goths. 

TABOUM.    A    name    given   to   the    Chaldean  or 
Aramaic  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

TABTUFFE.  -One  of  Moliire's  best  known  com- 
edies. Tartuffe  is  a  hypocrite  who.  by  pretending  to 
be  very  religions,  gets  a  man  of  wealth  so  completely 
under  hia  inflnenca  that  he  nearly  sneceeda  In  mining 
him  financially. 

TEAZLE,  LADY.    One  of  the  principal  characters 
in  Sheridan's  comedy.  The  School  for  Scandal. 

TEMPEST,  THE.  One  of  Shakespeare's  latest  plays. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  a  haunted  island  In  the  Hediter- 
rnnean.  Prospero,  the  rightful  duke  of  Milan,  and 
Miranda,  hia  daughter,  having  been  set  adrift  In  a 
boat^  landed  on  this  island  to  ftad  Caliban,  a  deformed 
Aborigine,  and  the  powerful  aprita  Ariel.  Owualo, 
Proapero'a  friend,  had  put  into  the  boat  some  books 
of  magic  by  whoae  aid  men'a  apirits  and  the  demeuta 
were  aubject  to  his  wand.  Antonio,  who  had  aap- 
planted  Proapero,  and  hia  son  Ferdinand,  were  ship- 
wrecked near  this  island,  but  all  were  saved. 

TESSA.    In  George  Eliot's  Romola,  the  peasant  girl 
whom  Tito  Melema  deceives  into  a  mock  marriage. 

THEAOENES  AND  CHABIOLEIA.  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  a  famous  Greek  romance  in  prose,  entitled 
Aclhiopira,  by  Heliodorus.  The  lovers  meet  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and  after  many  wonderful 
adventures  on  land  and  sea  are  united  to  rule  over 
Ethiopia. 

The  atrodons  crime  of  being  a  yonng  man.  WIlliaiD 
Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  in  a  speech  on  Morch  10,  1740, 
beginning:  "The  atrocious  crime  of  beintr  a  young  man, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  (Horace  Walpole)  has 
with  auch  apirit  and  decency  charged  upon  me,  Z  shall 
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neither  attempt  to  palllftte  nor  ieaj,  hat  content  nyulf 
with  iriehing  thet  I  majr  be  one  ol  thoee  vboee  foUiee 
mtf  ceeee  with  their  jronth,  and  not  of  that  aninber 
who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience." 

Tlu  Uiw  liblHni  of  Um  torf.  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(Sari  ot  Baaroaafleld)  to  Lord  George  Bentlnck,  re- 
ferring to  the  Derlv  race. 

Th»  great  onwasBed.    Lord  Broagham  (1779-1868). 

THPy^***  In  Byron's  Mazeppa,  the  daughter  of 
the  count  Palatine,  beloved  by  Uaiepps. 

THEB SITES.  In  Homer's  Iliad,  a  Oreek,  drformed 
and  Bdiuinttns,  who  delighted  in  vexing  the  chiefs  by 
criticising  and  ridiculing  them,  especially  Ulysses  and 
Achilles,  who  finally  slew  him.  He  is  also  introduced 
in  Shakespeare's  TroUu*  and  Creatida. 

The  schoolmaster  la  abroad.  Lord  Brougham 
(1779-1868),  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
January  29,  1828.  Followed  by:  "and  I  trust  more 
to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  than  I  do  to  the  soldier 
in  full  military  array,  for  upholding  and  extending  the 
liberties  of  his  country." 

The  uupeakable  Turk.  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  a  letter 
vrillen  to  a  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London  in 
1878,  convened  to  discuss  the  Eastern  question.  '"The 
unspeakable  Turk  should  be  immediately  stmek  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  country  be  left  to  honest  Euro- 
pean  guidance.' ' 

TffiSBB.    See  Pybamvs  and  Thiibi. 

XHOPAB^  SIS.  In  Chaucer's  Th»  JMme  of  Sir 
Thopaa,  an  archer,  wrestler,  and  mnnar,  who  resolTes 
to  narrjr  an  e1f>qaeen ;  a  burlesque  account  of  the  wan- 
dering of  a  knight-errant. 

THSBB  8ISTBB8.  The  Fates — Clotho,  Laeheaia, 
and  Alropoa. 

THTJlTDEiiER,  THE.  A  popular  name  for  the 
London  Ttmee,  given  because  of  a  coQlribution  by 
Captain  Sterling  beginning,  "We  thundered  forth  the 
other  day  an  article  on  the  subject  of  social  and  political 

reform. 

THTBSTEAK  BAKQITET.  A  term  used  in  Milton's 
ParadUe  Lost,  in  referring  to  the  atrocious  deed  of 
King  AtreuB,  who,  in  revenge  for  an  injury  done  him 
by  his  brother  Thyestea,  serves  to  him  at  a  feast  the 
flesh  of  the  la'.ter's  own  two  sons. 

THTXSIS.  (1)  In  the  IdyUt  of  Theocritus,  a 
herdsman.  (2)  In  one  of  Vergil's  EctogvM,  a  shep- 
herd who  has  a  poetical  contest  with  Corydon;  hence, 
in  modem  poetry,  any  rustic  or  shepherd.  (3)  A 
monody  by  Matthew  Arnold,  in  memory  of  his  friend, 
the  poet  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

TIMIAS.  In  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Prince  Ar- 
thur's squire,  the  soul  of  chivalrous  honor,  intended 
for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

TOFST.  In  Ura.  Stowe's  I7ncle  Tom's  Cabin,  a  com- 
ical little  negro  whom  Uiss  Ophelia  undertook  to  train 
according  to  New  England  ideas.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions she  said,  "Never  was  born;  never  had  no  father 
nor  mother;  I  'spect  I  growed." 

TOVOHSTOHE.  In  At  Ton  Like  It,  a  jester  at  the 
coart  of  Duke  Frederick.  His  famous  seven  degrees  of 
a  He  are:  (i)  The  retort  -courteous,  (2)  The  quip 
modest,  (3)  "The  reply  churlish,  (4)  The  reproof  val- 
iant, (5)  The  countercheck  quarrelsome,  (6)  The  lie 
circnmstantial,  (7)  The  lie  direct. 

Tontenatlon  ala  gonToruement  qn'll  mAilte.  (Every 
nation  has  Ihe  Kovernment  it  deserves.)  Count  J.  de 
Uaistre  (1753-1821)  in  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg, 
dated  August  27,  1811,  apropos  of  the  new  constitu- 
tional laws  of  RusHia. 

TBANIO.  In  Shakespeare's  Taminff  of  the  Shrew, 
the  clever  servant  of  Lucentio.  who  lakes  his  master's 
place,  and  plays  the  part  well,  while  Lucentio  wooes 
Bianca  in  the  guise  of  a  teacher. 

TBIBOULET.  a  niclcnanie  for  the  court  jester  of 
Lonis  XII.  of  France,  Francis  Hotman.  He  is  a  char- 
acter in  RabelBis'a  Hielorg  of  iiarganlua  and  Panto- 
grutl,  and  in  Victor  Hugo's  Le  Roi  S'imvee. 

TBIM,  COBFOKAL.  In  Sterne's  TrUtram  Shandy, 
Uncle  Toby's  servant. 

TBOIS  HOUSQITETAIBES.  1X8  (The  Three  Mun- 
keteera).  A  novel,  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  first  and 
most  famous  of  a  iicries  of  hixtorical  stories  by  the 
same  author.  The  scene  is  laid  mostly  in  Paris  in 
the  time  of  Richelieu.  D'Artngrnun  is  ihe  hero,  and  the 
musketeers  snd  close  friends  of  the  hero  are  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aranii«.  It  is  rrnwded  with  thrilling 
adventures,  and  iK  said  to  be  historically  accurate,  the 
story  beinx  founded  on  a  manuscript  in  tho  National 
Library,  Paris,  "Memoirs  of  D'Artagnan." 

TUBAIh  In  Shnkespenre's  Xerrhant  of  Teniee,  a 
Jew  who  is  a  friend  of  Shylock,  and  comes  back  from 
Genoa  to  report,  after  an  nnsocce^ful  search  for  Shy- 
lock's  runaw^j'  daughter.  He  alternately  tantalises 
Sbjloek  with  some  storr  «t  his  dangbter's  apsnding  his 
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wrecked  ship, 

Tnas-lM  tool,  ear  la  SaUnaoi  eonnalt  emx  vH 
sont  A  Inl  (Kill  them  sll,  for  tne  Lord  knows  his  own). 
Attributed  (but  contested)  to  the  legate  Amaokl 
Amalrio  (died  1225)  or  iDlon,  when  asked  by  the 
Crusaders  bow  they  shonld  distinguish  heretics  tnm 
the  fsithfnl  ones  at  the  maaaacre  of  Hosiers  (1209). 

TUTlVlUiUS.  In  the  rwion*  of  Pitri  bowman,  % 
demon  who  spies  upon  priests  la  their  performance  of 
religious  cen.>moniea,  and  picks  up  the  fragments  ut 
words  omitted  or  mlsprononQced,  to  store  them  up  in 
hefl;   

TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEED  LED  EE.  A  phrase 
oecurring  in  an  epigram  by  John  Byron,  on  the  fend  be- 
tween the  musicians  Handel  and  Bononcini, 

TWEXfTH  KIOHT,  or  WHAT  TOU  WILL.  A 
comedy  by  Shakespeare,  founded  on  an  Italian  story, 
Ihe  plot  hinging  on  the  close  resemblance  of  a  brother 
and  aister.  Sebastian  and  Viola,  twlna,  are  shipwrecked 
and  separated  on  the  coaat  of  Illyria.  Viola,  for  protec- 
tion, dresses  like  her  brother  and  becomes  a  p*(e  to 
Duke  Orsino,  and  his  messenger  to  Olivia,  a  noble  lady 
who  cares  nothing  for  the  duke  but  straightway  falls  In 
love  with  the  handsome  page.  Sebastian  then  appears 
on  the  scene,  is  taken  for  the  page  and  married  to 
Olivia  almost  before  he  knows  it.  when  the  duke  finds 
that  Olivia  is  married  and  that  his  page,  whom  be 
thought  false,  is  a  woman,  he  speedier  transfers  kis 
affections  to  the  willing  Viola. 

TWENTT  '7EA&8  APTEB  (Vingt  ana  aprfts).  A 
sequel  to  Ihe  Three  Muekeleere,  by  Domaa,  in  whidi 
the  four  friends  appear  again  in  marvelous  adventures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes. 

UBALDO.  In  Tasso's  Qenuaientnu  Liberala,  one  of 
the  older  crusaders,  who  goes  with  another  knight  to 
briuK  back  Rinaldo  from  Armida's  Bower  of  Bliss. 

UBEDA.  In  Don  Qvixole,  a  noted  but  worthless 
artist  of  Ubeda,  who  was  sometimes  obliged  to  label  his 
work. 

UNOLB  SAM.  A  popular  name  for  the  United 
St  a  tea,  said  to  have  originated  in  a  joke.  Samuel 
Wilson,  an  inspector  of  provisions  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  called  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  contractor's  mark  on 
the  goods,  "E.  A.,  U.  8."  (meaning  Elbert  Andenoa, 
United  SUtes).  was  Joking  read  "Elbert  Anderson 
and  Uncle  Sam." 

UKOIA  TDK'S  OABIV.  A  famous  story  of  slaverr. 
hj  Harriet  Beeehor  Stowe,  which  had  a  great  inflnena 
In  aronaing  a  sentiment  against  slavery  previous  to  the 
Civil  War.   

TJNDEEO ROUND  BAILBOAD.  An  indirect  way  of 
expressing  the  various  means  by  which  fugitive  slaves 
were  assisted  to  escape  to  the  free  states  and  to  Can- 
ada, in  the  time  of  slavery. 

UBIEZh  An  angel.  In  Paradi»e  Lost,  Milton  calls 
him  an  archangel, — ono  of  the  seven  who  stands  near- 
est Ood's  throne,  ''readr  at  command."  In  Long- 
fellow's Qolden  Legend,  he  Is  called  the  "minister  of 
Mars." 

UTHBB.    Father  of  Arthur. 

UBZIBL.  In  Hilton's  Paradtaa  Coat,  an  angel  next 
in  power  to  Qabrlel. 

'7AISNTINB.  (1)  In  Turo  Oenttemen  of  Verona, 
also  Tmelfth  Sight,  an  attendant  on  Ihe  duke  of  Illyria. 
(2)  In  Goethe's  Favtt,  Margaret's  brother;  freniied  ai 
his  sinter's  disgrace,  he  atlocks  Fsust  as  he  is  serenad- 
inK  Marcaret,  and  is  stabbed  by  Hepfaistopheles. 

VALLEY  OF  HUMIUATtON.  In  PUgrim'e  Prog- 
rets,  the  valley  where  Christian  had  such  a  desperate 
conflict  with  ApoUyon  and  put  him  to  flight, 

VANITY  FAIB.  (I)  In  Bunyan's  Ptt^rfm'*  Prog- 
reaa,  a  fair  which  had  been  held  for  some  five  thou- 
sand years  In  the  city  of  Vanity  by  Beelzebub,  Apollyon, 
and  Legion,  where  all  kinds  of  vanity  were  sold  the 
year  round.  (2)  The  title  of  Thackeray's  most  cele- 
bratfd  novel,  which  ranks  as  a  claasic.  being  one  of 
the  few  great  novels.  It  has  no  hero,  but  the  heroine, 
Becky  Bhart>  (g.  v.),  more  than  malces  up  for  the 
omission.  It  portrays  fashionable  society  la  En^nd 
in  the  earl;  part  of  tne  aineteenth  eentarjr. 

VEBE,  LADY  OLABA  VBBB  DB.  la  Tennyson's 
poem  of  that  name,  the  haughty  lady  who  eareleasly 
smiled  on  yeomen  and  broke  their  hearts  for  a  pas- 
time.   

VICAB  OF  WAKEFTELD.  The  hero  of  Gdd- 
smith's  famous  novel  of  the  same  name. 

Videro  NapoU  et  Moil  (See  Naples  and  Mori).  MoH 
is  a  litile  village  near  Naples.  Said  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  expression,  "See  Naples  and  die"  (a  jeu  de 
mete)  ■ 

VIHOENTIO.  (1)  See  MiABru  Toa  Mautw. 
(2)  In  Tkt  Taming  •/  tX»  Skrat*,  the  fattier  of  Xa- 
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mlio,  who,  coming  to  visit  hia  wan,  finds  snotber 
"Viaeentio"  snd  comes  Tsiy  near  eoins  to  prison  for 
Inststttir  that  he  it  the  rifht  Vinceniio. 

TXHOr.  rsED.  In  George  Ellot't  Middimareh,  the 
brother  of  Rosamood,  whose  chtraeter  vu  spoiled  Iqr 
the  ezpectBtion  of  wealth. 

VIOIiA-    See  Olivia  and  Twelfth  Nioht. 

VXROILIA.  In  Sbaltespeare's  CoriolaniM,  the  gil- 
lie wife  of  CorioIanuB,  who  rails  her  "My  graciouB 
silence."    Historically.  Volgmnia  was  her  nsme. 

VIEOmiA,  or  VZBOINIE.  The  HuTaject  of  one  of 
Uacanlay's  Layt  of  A-ticient  Rome,  and  also  of  many 
Iratcedies.  She  was  the  danghter  of  Lnciua  VirKiniu% 
a  Roman  aoldier. 

ViaaiNIDS.  (1)  See  VisoiNlA.  (2)  The  title  of 
ft  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Virginia,  by  Knowles. 

TZnOH  OF  MOZA.  An  allegorj-  by  Joseph  Addi- 
son, in  which  Hirw  ii  shown  by  a  genius  a  Tislon  of 
human  life. 

VZ8ITIH0  0ABD8.  Orijdnated  in  China,  where 
they  play  an  important  part  in  the  etiquette  of  the 
country. 

VIVIAN.  In  the  Arthurian  Romanet;  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  who  brought  up  Laneelct  in  her  palace  at 
the  bottom  of  an  enchanted  lake. 

TOZJ>OME,  or  THE  FOX.  A  comedy  by  Ben  Jon- 
son.  Volponc  is  a  rich  and  childless  Venetian,  and  a 
mofct  obnoxious  hypocrite. 

VOLUHNU.  In  Shakespeare's  Cnriotanua,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  althouKh  in  history  her  name 
was  Veturia.  She  pleads  with  Coriolanus  to  spare 
Rome,  not  knowing  that  she  is  to  lose  her  aon  in  saving 
Some. 

Vons  »TW  la  plal«  «t  moi  is  doolaar.  (You  have  the 
wound  and  I  the  pain.)  Worda  vaed  to  Admiral  Coiigny 
(1517-1572)  by  Charles  IX.  when  visiting  him  after 
being  informed  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  bis  asaatlnnta 
(Aug.  22,  1573). 

Vnia  ira  tnatn  Bioti  eoatn  niM  Idta  (Ton  have 
four  words  against  one  idea):  Antolne  Rivarol  (1758- 
1801),  to  a  stupid  person  who  boasted  of  knowing  four 
languages. 

WAZJ-UBaia  NIOHT.  The  night  before  the  flrst 
of  Msy,  probably  named  from  St.  Walpurfris  or  Wal- 
imrga,  who  converted  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  Germans  believed  that 
witches  on  that  night  rode  on  broomsticks  and  goats 
to  the  Brocken,  a  peak  of  the  Ilarti  Mountains,  and 
held  high  festival  with  Sntsn  and  his  horde, 

WANDERING  JEW,  THE.  A  legendary  personage 
who  figures  in  connection  with  the  psssion  of  Christ. 
As  Jesus  was  on  the  way  to  execution,  overweighted 
with  the  cross,  he  wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  near  a 
Jew's  house,  but  the  Jew  drove  him  sway  with  cnraea. 
JesvB  replied  that  he  would  "wander  on  the  earth 
till  his  return."  He  hss  bince  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  according  to  the  command,  without  finding  a 
grave.  This  character  is  found  in  the  fiction  of  many 
conntriea.  notably  in  the  romance  of  Eugene  Sue. 

WABDOUB  STREET.  A  Street  where  one  may  buy 
antlqoea  »nd  cnrioa  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Hence,  in 
literature,  n  term  applied  to  the  nae  of  archaic  lan- 
Kuage  and  other  antique  aerpBsorlca  to  produce  the 
nrresury  stmoaphen  of  antiquity  In  a  novel  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  Uie  remote  past. 

WAVBRLET.  The  first  of  the  hislorlcal  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  which  the  name  for  the  series 
was  taken.  The  motive  of  the  story  is  the  insurrection 
ol  1745  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender  led  bj-  (diaries  Ed- 
ward, the  Young  Chevalier.  Captain  Edward  Wnverlcy, 
the  hero,  has  leave  of  absence  for  rest,  and  takes  letters 
from  his  uncle,  Sir  Rverard,  to  hia  Scutch  friend,  Barun 
Bradwardine  at  Tully-Veolan.  where  he  meets  the  gen- 
tle Rose.  He  also  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
lirilltant  and  accomplished  Flora  Maclvor,  the  sister  of 
Fergus.  Captain  Waverley  is  led  by  a  strange  ae- 
ciuence  of  eventa  to  don  the  white  cockade,  and  nearly 
loses  his  life  for  treiison,  but  lives  to  marry  Rose,  while 
Flora,  who  has  be^n  too  actively  engaged  in  aiding  the 
Stusrt  cause  to  care  for  love,  retires  to  a  convent  after 
the  death  of  her  brother. 

WBBEWOXtF.  In  folk-tore,  n  man  who  has  bi-cn 
changed  into  a  wolf. 

When  law  ends,  tyranny  begins.  Karl  of  Ohathsm 
(1708-1778)  :  In  a  speech  on  WilkeK'  iiise,  17711. 
"I^nlimilod  power  corrupts  the  poKKcswir;  and  thin  1 
know,  that,  where  law  ends,  there  tyranny  begins." 

WILD  BUNTaUAN,  THE.  In  the  folk  lore  of  dif- 
ferent Gonnlriea.  a  spectral  huntsman  who  haunts,  with 
hia  doga  and  attendants,  the  forest  of  Fontalnebleau 
in  France,  and  the  Black  Forest  In  Germany,  while 
In  England  he  Is  called  Heme  the  Hunter,  from  a 
ke^er  in  Windaor  Forest.    Herna'i  Oak  la  allndad  to 
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in  Shakespeare's  Jferry  Wivet  of  Windaor.  Bcott'g  poem 
The  Chaae,  generally  known  as  "The  Wild  Huatflman," 
is  an  imitation  of  tier  WUde  JSffar,  by  Burger, 

WILD,  JONATHAN.  A  notorious  English  highway- 
man, executed  at  Tyburn  in  1725,  and  the  subject  of 
novels  by  Defoe  and  Fielding. 

WUiFORD.  ri)  In  Tkt  BunehbaeJi,  by  Knowles, 
the  supposed  earl  of  Rochdale,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
nobody.  (2)  In  Knowles's  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Orten, 
the  aon  of  Lord  Woodville,  who  fell  In  love  with  Bess, 
the  Mind  beggar's  daughter. 

WrUBLE,  WILL.  In  Addison's  Spectator,  a  nim- 
ple,  good-natured  gentleman,  "well-versed  in  the  little 
handicraft  of  an  idle  man." 

WINTER'S  TALE,  A.  A  play  by  Shakespeare,  in 
which  jealousy  ia  the  keynote.  The  acene  is  laid  In 
Sicily  and  Bohemia.  Leontea,  king  of  Sicily,  invites 
King  Polixenes,  of  Bohemia,  to  visit  him,  and  suddenly 
becoming  insanely  jealous,  secretly  directs  Camillo  to 
poison  him;  but  Camillo  warns  Polixenes  instead  and 
flees  with  him  to  Bohemia.  The  enraged  king  then  sends 
Hermione  to  prison  and  directs  Antigonns  to  carry  her 
infsnt  daughter  to  some  desert  shore  to  perish.  The 
baby  Is  found  by  a  shepherd  in  Bohemia,  who  namea 
her  Perdita  and  brings  her  up  as  his  own.  Florisel, 
son  of  Polixenes,  while  out  hunting  meets  Perdita  and 
falls  in  love  with  her.  His  father  forbids  their  be- 
trothal, and  Camillo  accompanies  the  two  lovers  in  their 
flight  to  Sicily.  Leootes  finds  in  Perdita  his  long-lost 
daughter,  and  welcomes  his  old  friend  Polixenes,  who 
hss  followed  his  son  and  who  now  consents  to  his 
marriage  with  the  king's  daughter.  Now  cornea  Paulina 
and  invites  them  all  to  her  house  to  view  a  statue  of 
Hermione.  While  they  are  admiring  its  lifelike  beauty 
the  atatne  moves  from  its  pedestal  and  they  behold 
Hermione  herself  restored  to  her  undeserving  husband 
and  her  beautiful  daughter,  Paulina  having  kept  her 
aafely  hidden  all  these  years. 

WITOUBS*  BABBATH.  In  folk-lore,  th«  annual 
gathering  of  witches,  wisards,  and  demons,  held  at 
midnight  in  aome  remote  region,  with  Satan  as  leader, 
when  .^ev  feasted  and  reveled  and  plotted  mischief. 

XANTH08.  In  Homer's  Iliad,  one  of  Achilles'  horses. 

XnCENA.  The  wife  of  the  Cid  Csmpesdor,  and  a  char- 
acter in  Comeille's  tragedy  Le  Cid,  in  Colley  Gibber's 
Xim^na;  or  The  Heroic  Daughter,  and  in  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's first  poem,  entitled  Ximena. 

TELLOWPLUSH  PAPERS.  A  series  of  humorous 
sketches  by  Thackeray,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Charlea  James  Harrington  Fitzroy  Yellowpluah,  a  for- 
mer footman  in  a  number  of  West-End  familiea. 

TEOHAN'S  TALE,  THE.  One  of  (Saucer's  Can- 
terburj/  Talet,  which  exposes  the  tricks  of  alchemists. 

TBO  ftALTATIOX,  In  Charles  Kingsiey's  West- 
ward Bo,  a  Cnovelly  sailor  who  was  given  to  swearing. 

YORIOK.  (1)  In  Shakespeare's  HamlM,  the  fester 
of  the  former  king  of  Denmark  whose  skull  Hamlet 
picks  up  and  addresses.  (2)  In  Sterne's  7'W«tram 
Shandy,  a  careless,  humorous  parson,  represented  to  be 
a  descendant  of  Shakespeare's  Yorick. 

ZAIRE.  A  tragedy  by  Voltaire  which  suggests 
Otketlo.  Zsire,  the  dsughter  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
and  her  brother,  Nercstan,  have  lived  in  captivity  at  tlie 
court  of  the  aultan  Ooman  since  childhood.  Osmsn 
loves  Zaire,  and  intends  to  make  her  sultana,  but  seeing 
her  intimacy  with  Nercstan,  and  ignorant  of  their  re- 
lationship, becomes  jealous  and  stabs  Zaire.  When 
Nerestan  tells  him  that  Zaire  was  his  sister,  Oaman  in 
remorse  kills  himself. 

ZANONI.  The  title  and  name  of  the  hero  of  a  novel 
by  Lord  Lytton.  Ha  is  reprea-'uted  as  being  able  to 
communicate  with  sptrita,  to  prolong  life,  sod  to  pro- 
duce Kold.  silver,  and  precious  stones, 

ZEKOBIA.  (1)  The  famous  queen  of  Palmyra,  who 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  plays.  (2 )  In 
Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romanee,  a  proud,  excitable 
woman,  who  drowns  herself  when  disappointed  in  love. 

ZBPHOH.    The  name  means  "Searcher  of  Secrets." 

ZONE  ORIGIE.  <Gray  zones.)  Francesco  Crispi 
(1819- 1901),  in  a  conversalion  with  M.  Saint-Cftre, 
editor   of   the   Paris  Figaro,    in  it  was  pub- 

lished in  that  journal,  on  the  29th  of  September  in  the 
Hiiine  year.  La  qufntion  dra  nalioualitfa  se  meurl. 
II  n'f/  a  plua  dr  dirurinna  marquee*,  tranch/fa;  U  y  a 
Ktir  loulea  lea  frnnli^rra  dr  tnua  Ira  pana  dra  lunra 
griaea  oil  lea  nalioitafitra  ae  melriit.  CI'lic  question  of 
netionalilies  is  dfing.  There  are  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinct, defined  divisions;  there  are  on  the  frontiers  uf 
all  countries  gray  sones  where  the  nationalities  mix.) 

EOPHIEL.  In  Uilton'a  Paradime  Loat,  a  awlft- 
winged  angel,  who  brings  word  to  the  heavenly  host 
that  Satan  ia  about  to  make  another  attack.  The 
word  means  "Qod's  spy." 
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BICTIOlS^AltY   OF  PSEtlDOKYMS. 

OompriBing  p«n  nuBei  ol  doted  writerB,  Knd  apitheU  applied  to  famoui  peraoDagoi. 


Abimdadi  Ooodjr,  .  . 
Abrthui,  Brother,  .  . 
AcademicoB,  .... 
Aehitophel,  ' '  Aehitoidiel 
and  AnMlom,"     .  . 

Ackermann,   Qottlieb,  . 

Acworth,  John,    ,    .  . 

Adams,   Uoses,     .    .  . 

Adams,  Stephen, 

Addison  of  the  North, 
"The  Man  of  Feel- 
ing, ' ' 

Adeler,  Uax,     "Out  of 

the  Horly  Burly,' ' 
Admirable  Doctor, 
Adonais,  "Adonais," 

Agate,   

Aglkna,   

Aken,   Klliabeth,     .  . 

A.  K.  H.  B  

Alcaens,  

Aleibiades,  Punch, 

1846.  

Alexaodfir,  Hrt^  .  .  . 
Alexander,  Sir  Dravcan- 

dr,  

Alennder   the  Copper- 

Bmith,  LL.D.,    .    .  . 

Alexander  the  Corrector, 

Alexander  of  the  North, 
The,   

Allen,  F.  M..  .    .    .  . 

A.  L.  O.  E.  (i.  e.,  A 
LadT  of  Snffland),  . 

Alte  Frit*.   Der,       .  . 

Amateur  Casnsl, 

Anacreon  Moore,       .  . 

Anacreon  of  Painters,  . 

Anacreon  of  Persia,  . 

Anacreon  of  the  Guillo- 
tine  

Ane  of  that  Ilk,    .    .  . 

Angler,  An,  "Salmonia," 

Anatej',    F.,  .... 

Apostate,    Julian    The  . 

Apostle  of  Germany, 

Apostle  of  Ireland,  . 

Apostle  of  Temperance, 

Apostle  of  the  Enicliah, 

Apostle  of   the  Frenrh, 

Apostle  of  the  Frisians, 

Apostle  of  the  Oauls, 

Apoatle  of  the  Ooths.  . 

Apostle  of  the  Indians. 

Apostle  of  the  North,  . 

Apostle  of  the  North,  . 

Apostle  to  the  Indies,  . 

Attropbel,  

Attic  Bee,  .... 

Attic  Huse,  

Attlena,  


Austrian  Hyena, 

Autocrat,   The,     ,  , 
Bab,  "Bab  Ballads," 
Baba,    All,  ... 
BHdlnguet,       .    .  . 
Balfour,   Clara,    .  . 

Bard,    Thtf.      .    .  , 
Bard  of  Avon, 
Bard  of  Airxhire, 
Bard  of  Kydal  Mount, 

The,  

Boyard.  The  Polish, 
Bean  Brummel,   .  . 
Beaaclero,    .    .  . 
Beau  Naah,     .  . 

Bede,  Cuthbert,  .  . 
Boll,  Acton,  .  .  , 
Bell.  Carrer,  .  .  . 
Bell,  Ellis.  .... 
Bell,  Lilian,  .  .  , 
Bell-tbe-Cat,     .    .  , 


Gnlian  O.  Terplanck. 
Ber.  Richard  King. 
Ber.  Aniay  UacauJaf. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1621- 

1638). 
Franz  Xavier  Mayer. 
Rev.  F.  B.  Smith, 
Geo.  Wm.  Bagley. 
Michael  HaTbrick. 

Henrr  ICaekensie. 


Charles  Heber  Clark. 

Roger  Bacon. 

Keata     (name    giren  by 

Shelley). 
Whitelaw  Beld. 
Henry  Timrod. 
Mrs.  E.  U.  Allen. 
Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 
James  Montgomerr, 

Lord  Tennyson. 
Hra.  A.  F.  Hector. 

Tobias  George  Smollett. 

Thomu    Erakine,  Banw 

Ersklne. 
Alexander  Cmden. 

Charlea  XII.  of  Sweden. 
Edmund  Downey. 

Charlotte  Maria  Tacker. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
James  Greenwood, 
Thomaa  Uoore. 
Francesco  Albaal. 
Hafis. 

Bert  rand  Barrer^. 
Prof.   W.   E.  Aytoan. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Thomas  Anstey  OnthHe. 
Roman  Emperor  Julian. 
St.  Boniface. 
St.  Patrick. 
Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 
St.  AuKuatine. 
St.  Denis. 

St.  Wilbrord  or  Willlbrod, 

St.  IrenaeuB. 

IJlfilaa. 

Rev.  John  Eliot. 
Anscfaarius  or  Anagar. 
Bernard  Oilpin, 
St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Sir  Philip  Sidner. 
Sophocles. 
Xenopbon. 

Joseph     Addjson  (name 

([iveu  by  Pope  in  "Pro- 
ogue  to  the  Satires"). 
Baron    Julius   Jakob  von 

Havnau. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
W.  S.  Gilbert. 
AlberiKh  Mackay. 
Napoleon  III. 
Mrs.      Felina  Dorothea 

(Browne)  Hemans. 
Edw.  Jerningham. 
Shakespeare. 
Robert  Bums. 

Wm.  Wordnworth. 

Prince  JoRcpli  PoniatowHki. 

George   Bryan  Brummel. 

Henry  I.  of  EnKinnd. 

Richard  Nash  (also  call- 
ed "King  of  Bath"), 

Her.    Edward  Bradley. 

Anne  Bronte. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

Emily  J.  Bronte. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hoyt  Boinie. 

Archibald  Douglas,  Fifth 
Earl  of  Angus. 


Baited   Win.    .    .  . 
Benaon,  Oari, 
Bervldc,  Ifarr, 
Bess,   Good  <)oeen, 

Bettino,      .    .    .  . 


Bibliophile,      .    .  . 

Bibliophile    Jacob,  . 
Bickerstaff,  laaac, 

Biglow,  Hosea,    .  . 

BiUinga,  Joah,     .  , 

Black  Donglam,    .  , 

Bl»A  Prince,  Tlie, 

Blaekamith,  The  Learn 
ed,  "Sparka  from  the 
AnTll,'~    .    .  . 

Blind  Harrr,  .    .  . 

Blnfl  Hal.  or  Hanr, 

Bolagmwrt,  Bdnond. 
Boldrewood,  Rolf,  . 
Bon  Ganttier.      .  . 

BonTarie,  Bartholomew, 


Boa, 

B^^on, '  Misa  M.'  E.', 
Breitmann,  Hans, 
Brown,  Tom,  . 

Brown,  Tom,  the  Young 
er,  

Burlington  Hawkey 
Uan  

Byron,  the  Rastian,  . 


Cad  en  us, 

Caliban, 

Caliban, 


CandiduB, 
Carmen  Sylva, 


Carroll,  Lewis, 
Caalioden,  Edward, 
Oatholleaa,      .  , 


Cato,  

Chicot,  ... 
Chinese  Gordon, 

Citizen  King,  .  . 
Cleisthbotham,  Jededlah. 
Caiman,  K.  W.,    ,  . 

Cconmon  Sense, 
Condronx,  Alfred, 
Confessor,  The,    .  . 

Connor,    Ralph.    .  . 
Conqueror.   William  the, 
Conway,  Hugh,    .  . 
Coolidge.  Susan,    .  . 
Cornwall,  Barry, 
Corrector,  Al  e  x  a  n  d  e 

the  

Cotonnet  

Craddock,  Churlea  B., 
Crayon,  Geoffrey 

Creyton  

Crichton.  The  Admirable, 
Croaker  A  Co.,     .  . 

Crowfield,  Christopher, 
Cruiser,  Benedict  . 
Curate    of    Heudoa  (le 
Cure  de  Ueudon), 

Curtius  

Damsel  of  Brittany,  . 


Danburr  Newsman,  . 

Davy,  

Dean,  The.      .    .  . 
Defender  of  the  Truth 
Delorme,  Joseph,  .  . 


Lord  William  Howard. 
Charlea  Aator  Bristed. 
Adelaide  Anna  Procter. 
Queen  EUxabetii   of  Ene- 

land. 

Elisabeth   (Brentaso)  Ton 

Amim. 
L.  A.  Allibontf. 
Paul  Lacroix. 
Sir  Richard  Steele. 
James  Rutsell  Lowell. 
H.  W.  Shaw. 
(Generic  name    of  Scotch 

family  of  Don^asJ 
Edward,  Prince  of  Walas. 

son  of  Edward  IIL  of 

England. 


Fllhn  Bnrritt. 

Henrr  the  Klnstrd. 

King  Henry  TULof  Ens- 
land. 

Tgnatins  Donnel^. 

Thomaa  A.  Browne. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Aytoan  and 
Sir  Theo.  kartln. 

Bt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
U.P. 

Charlea  Didena. 

James  Boswell. 

Mrs.  John  Maxwell. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

Thomas  Hughea,  Q.C., 
M.P. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Robert  Jones  Bnrdette. 
Alexander  Sergeivitcfa 

Puschkin. 
Jonathan  Swift. 
Robert  Buchanan. 
Lonia     Jean  Emmanuel 

Gonsalds. 
Samoel  Adams. 
Elizabeth,   Queen   of  Bou- 

manla. 

Rev.  C.  Lntwidge  Dodgson. 
Charles  Jdajor, 
Cardinal  John  Henry  New- 
man. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

Epes  Winthrop  Sargent. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  George 
Gordon. 

Louis  E>hilippe. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

Thomaa  Paine. 

Honorj  de  B^ac. 

Edward  IH.,  King  of  An- 
glo-Saxons. 

Re».  0.  W.  Gordon. 

Dnke  of  Normandy. 

F.  J.  Fergus. 

Sarah  C.  Woolsey. 

Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

Alexander  Cmden. 
Alfred  de  Hnsset. 
Mary  N.  Marfr«e. 
Wa^ington  Irving. 
J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
James  Crichton. 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Pits- 
Greene  Halleck. 
BCra.  H.  Beecher  Stowe. 
O.  A.  Sala. 


Rabelais. 
Noah  Webster. 
Eleanora,  cranddaariit«r  of 

Henry  II.  of  BBgiand. 
J.  M.  Bailey. 
Alexandre  Dnmaa. 
Jonathan  Swift. 
Henry  Tin.  of  England. 
Cbas.     Angnatin  Salnte- 
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Domoofttle  Tory,  A,  .  . 


Democrittift,  Janlor,  . 

Dix,  Dorothy,  .    .  . 

Doctor  Angelicas,  .  . 

Doclor  Authentic  us,  . 

]>ortor,  The,     .    .  . 

Doe,  John.       .    .  . 
Drspier,  M.  B., 

Ducheu,  The,  .    .  . 
Danthtmner,  Anputiu, 

Editor,  The.     .    .  . 
EKi, 

Eliot,  Qwrgt,  .    .  . 


Elm  wood,  

Eta^iih  Ofllnr,  An, 

Enemy  to  Pe^ce,  An, 
Engli^     Opium  Ester, 
English  BabeUis,  The,  . 
English  BepnUican,  An, 

English  Boaelni,  The^  . 
Eni^ish  Tory.  .... 
En|rlE>hmui,  An,  .  . 
Etirick  Bhepherd, 
Expounder  of  the  Con- 

ttttution  

Fancjr.  One  of  the,  .  . 
Fat  Contributor.  The,  . 
Fsther  of  Angling,  .  . 
Fnther  of  English  Poet- 

rj.'  

Fither  ot  EpEo  Portry, 
Father  of  His  Conntry,  . 

Fsther  of  His  Country,  . 

Father  of  His  People,  . 
Fsther  of  History, 

Fnlber  of  Jests.    .    .  . 

Fnther  of  LetUrs,     .  . 

Fnther  of  Letters,     .  . 

Fsther  of  Medicine.  .  . 
Fsther  ot  Music,  .    .  . 

Fsther  vt  Trsgedy,    .  .- 

Federsliflt,  A,  ... 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, A,  .... 
Female  Howsrd,  .  .  . 
Fern,  Fanny,  .... 
Fits-Boodle,  Qeorge.  .  . 
FiUnoodle,  .... 
Fitsvietor,  John,  .  . 
Forrester,  Frank,  .  .  . 
Foucher,  Paul,     .  . 

Frs  Disvolo  

Frs  ElbertuB,  .... 
France,  Anstola,  .  .  . 
Freeman,  A,  .  .  .  . 
Freeman,  ICrs.,     .    .  . 

Frolsssrt,  Jean,  .  .  . 
Osston.  Harie,  .  .  . 
Gay,  Ur.  Joseph, 

Oszul,  Clsra  

Oentleman,  A,  .  .  .  . 
Oerman  Hilton,  The, 

German  Plato.  The,  .  . 

German  Voltaire,  The,  . 

Oladiolu  

Good  Gray  Poet,  .    .  . 

Good  Knight,  without 
Fear  and  without  Be- 
prosch.  The,      .    .  . 

Goodwell,  Godeic, 

Gorky,  Maxim,      .    .  . 

Goalett,  Paul, 

Gower,  The  Moral,    .  . 

Graduate  of  Oxford, 

Grand,  Sarah,  .... 

Gray,  Maxwell,  .  .  . 
Great  Commoner,  .  .  . 
Great  Elector,  .... 

Ooohlncton,  Angelins,  . 
OabrUUe  Sybille,  . 


"Benj.  Disraeli:  the  Past 

and  the  Future,"  John 

Skelton. 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 

Robert  Burton. 
Elisabeth  U.  Gilmer. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 
Gregory  of  Rimini. 
Robert  Southey. 
Geo.   Cavendish  Benttaclc. 
Jonathan  Swift. 
Mrs.  Hungerford. 
Prof.  Wm.  Edmondsloune 

AytouD. 
Ambrose  Kcclea. 
Charles  Lamb. 
Mrs.    J.    W.    Cross,  n/« 

Marian  Evans. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
Lieut.  Ool.  Alexsnder  Jsr- 

dine. 
Jonathan  Bwift. 
Thomas  De  Quincey. 
Desn  Swift. 

Alnmon      Chss.  Bwln- 

bnrne. 
DsTid  Qarrieb. 
Sit  Richard  Steele. 
Tbomsa  Paine. 
James  Hogg. 

Daniel  Webster. 
Thorn aa  Moore, 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Iiaak  Walton. 

Title  given  by  Dryden  to 

Chaucer, 
Homer. 

Given  by  Roman  Senste  to 

Cicero. 
George  Washington. 
Louia  XII.  of  France. 
HprodoluH. 
Joseph  Miller. 
Francis  I.,  King  of  Franco. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Ruler 

of  Florence. 
Hippocrates. 

Giovanni,  Fierlulgi  da  Pa- 
lestrina. 

Title  bestowed  by  Athe- 
nians upon  Aeschylus. 

Noah  Webster. 

Cotton  Mather. 

Mrs.  ElUabelh  Pry. 

Mrs.  James  Parton,  * 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

B.  B.  Vallentine. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Henry  Wm.  Herbert, 

Victor  Hugo. 

Hicbele  Peiia. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 

Jacques  Anatole  ThibauU. 

Jpsn  Joseph  Louia  Blanc. 

First  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 

ongii. 
Alphonse  Dsudet. 
Alphonee  Dsudet. 
Alexander  Pope. 
Prosper  Herimee. 
Edmond  Ho  vie. 
Friedrich    Gottlieb  Klop- 

stock. 

Friedrich  Heinrlcb  Jaeobl. 
Christoph  Martin  Wieland. 
Wm.  Ewart  Gladalona. 
Walt  Whitman. 


Pierre  de  Terrail  Bsysrd. 

Iloracn  Greeley. 

A.  M.  Peshkov. 

Oh  KB.  lipver. 

John  Gower. 

John  RiiRkin. 

MiRH  Clarke;  Mrs.  llsldane 

McFall. 
MiM  Tultictt. 
William  Pitt. 

Frederick  William,  Elertor 

of  Brandenburg, 
IjSdy  Dnfferin. 
Comtease  de  Msrtel, 


"H.  H.."  .  .  . 
Hamilton,  Gail,  . 
Harland,  Marion,  . 
Harlequin,  .  . 
HelvidinB,  .  .  . 
Hero  of  the  Nile,  . 
Heron,  E.  and  H., 

Harte,  Bret,  .  , 
Hibernla,  .  .  . 
Hierro,  .... 
Hiatoricua,  .  . 
Hobbes,  John  Oliver, 


Hoffmann,   Prof.  Louia, 
Holm,  Saxe, 
Honeycombe,  Henry, 
Hope,  Anthony,     .    .  . 

Hope,  F.  T.  L  

Huntington,  Faye,  .  . 
Ignatius,  Father,  .  .  . 
Inchiquin,  .... 
Incorruptible,  The, 
Ingham.  Col.  Frederick, 
Ingoldaby,  Thorasa,  .  . 
Irish  Gentleman,  An,  . 

Iron  Duke,  

Iron  Hand,  The,  .  .  . 
Iron,  Ralph, 

Iron^de,  

Ironalde,  Nestor,  .  .  . 
Irrefragable  Doctor,  .  . 

J?^.  of  bale,  .*  .' 
Jacob  Omnium's  Hosa, 

James,  S.  T  

Jeamea,   

Jean  Jacques.      .    .  . 
Jessamine,  James, 
Jessamy  Bride, 
Jewish  Plato,  The,    .  . 

Jobber,  A  

Josiah  Allen'a  Wife,  .  . 
Kata  Phusin, 
Kerr,  Sherrill,      .    .  . 
King  Maker,  The,      .  . 
King  of  Courts,    .  . 

Kit.  

Knickerbocker,  Diedrich, 

Lady,  A  

Lady,  A  

Lady  of  Massachusetts, 

Laicus  

I<angstaff,  Launrelot, 
Last  of    the  Fathers, 
Last  of  the  Goths,    .  . 
Last  of  the  Romana, 
Last  of  the  Tribunes. 
Laughing  Philosopner, 
Laurence  Slingsby,  , 

Lee,  Vernon  

L.  E.  L,  

Levia'han  of  Literature, 
Liberator,  The.  . 
Lij^t-Horae  Harry. 
Lion  of  the  North, 
Little  Comedy,  .  , 


Little  Corporal, 
Little  Giant,     .  . 
Little  Mac,  .    .  . 
Little  Magician, 
Little  Master,  .  . 
Little  Thomas, 
Lolhrop.  Amy,  . 
Loti.  Pierre,     .  . 
Lndlow,  Johnny,  , 
Luska,  Sidney, 
Lyall.  Edna,     .  . 
Lycidas.      .    .  . 
Msartens,  Maarten, 

Marlaren,  Ian, 
Mad  Anthonv.  . 
Madman  of  the  North 
Maid  of  Orleans,  . 
Maid  of  Saragossa, 
Maitlnnd,  ThomnK, 
Malacbi  Malagi'owtl 
Malet,  Lucas,  .  . 
Man  of  Derember, 
Man  of  Destiny,  . 
Man  of  Roaa,  .  . 
tCantnan  Swan,  , 


Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Mary  Abigail  Dodge. 

Mra.  Mary  V.  Terhune. 

Robert  Harlej^ 

James  Had i son. 

Horatio  Nelson. 

Mrs.     Kenneth    and  lit. 

Hesketh  Prichard. 
Francis  Bret  Harte. 
Jonathan  Swift. 
Victor  Marie  Hngo. 
George  Grcte. 
Miss  Richards;  Mra.  Cral- 

gie. 

Aneelo  John  Lewis. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Anthony  Hope  Hawkins, 

Dr.  Farrar. 

Theodosis  T.  Foster. 

J.  L.  Lyne. 

Robert  Southay. 

Robespierre. 

Edward  Everett  Hsie. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Bsrhsn. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Duke  of  Wellington. 

Gottfried  von  Berllehlncen. 

Ulss  Olive  Bchreiner;  Mrs. 

Oronwricht. 
Edmund  n.  (98g-1016). 
Sir  Richsrd  Steele. 
Alexsnder  of  Hates. 
Mra.  Is»  Oraig-Knox. 
Frederick  J.  Sttmaon. 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 
ITorace   E.  Scudder. 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
Bryan  Waller  Procier. 
Mary  Homeck;  Mrs.  Gwyn. 
Philo  Judaeus.      .    .  . 
Daniel  Defoe. 
Marietta  Holley. 
John  Ruskin. 
Julia  Magruder. 
Richard  Nevil. 
Quintua  Hortensius. 
Prof.  John  Wflaon. 
Washington  Irving. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Jane  Austen. 
Mra.  Lydia  Maria  Child. 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 
Washington  Irving. 
St.  Bernard. 
Roderick  of  Spain. 
Aetius,  a  Roman  general. 
Cola  di  Rieasi. 
Democritua  of  Abdera. 
({"orge  Hrnry  Lowea. 
Violet  Paget. 

Letitis  Elissbetb  Lsndon; 

Mrs.  Maclean. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Simon  Bolivar. 
General  Henry  Leo. 
Onstama  Adolpbna. 
Catharine    Homodc;  MtS. 

Bunbury. 
General  Bonaparte. 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglaa. 
Gen.  George  B.  HcClellau. 
Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren. 
I  Ian  a  Sebald  Behan. 
Thomas  Moore. 
Anna  B.  Warner. 
Louia  M.  J.  Viaud. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
Henry  Harland. 
Miss  Ada  Ellen  Bayly. 
Kdwnrd  King. 
J.  H.  W.  Van  der  Poorten 

Schwarli. 
Rev.  John  Watson. 
G  eneral  A  n  t  hon  y  Wayne. 
Charlex    XII.    of  Sweden. 
Joan  of  Arc. 
A  n  gii  Rt  i  n  a  Z  arsgosa. 
Rnhcrt  Buchaiinn. 
Sir  Waller  Soott. 
MrH.  Harrison. 
Napoleon  III. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
John  Kyrle.^— ,  . 
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Varket     OKrdener,  A 
UitrUtt,  E.;  .    .    .  . 
Uan,  Victor  da, 
Uanlikl   ForwkTd,  . 
Ucrvel,  Ik.  ... 
Uathetes,  .... 
Uatthaeui,  Thomfti, 
Ufty,  Bopnie,  .    .  . 
Ueredith,  Owes,  . 

H«rlin,  

Uerrimftn,  Henry  Seion 
MtTTj  Monarch,  .  . 
Mernrpebble,  lfr„ 
UiU-bojr  of  the  SUibe^ 
Killer,  Joaquin,  . 
miler,  Olive  Thorne, 
Uoderfttor,  ,    .  . 
Uodem  Uaoalina, 
Honk,  Lewis,  .  . 
Morler.  Hn., 
Uomia;    Star  of 

Reformation, 
Morris,  Peter,  ,  . 
Uotber  Ann,    .    .  . 
Mnhlbach,  Luise,  .  . 

Naib7,  Petroleum  V. 
Hero  of  the  North,  The, 

Neibit.  E  

Noble  Lord,  A,    .  . 
Noblenua,  A, 
North,  Barclay, 
North,  CrariMtqther, 
Northern  Herodotoa,  . 

HoTalia.  

Octogen arias,   An,  . 
O'Down,  CorneUaa,  . 
Ofllcar,  An,         .  . 
Ofdtry,    OaTin,    .  . 
O^ara  Family,    .  . 
Old  Badielor.  An,  . 
Old   Bard,  The, 
Old  BnUion,     .    .  . 
Old  Ebony,     .    .  . 
Old  Hickory,    .    .  . 
Old  Noll,  .... 
Old  Pnblio  Functionary, 
Old  Rowley,    .  . 
Oldstyle,  Jonathan. 
Only,  The,  .  . 

Optic.  Oliver,  .  , 
O'fMl,  Max.  .  . 
Oriana  ( Orteng  Anno, 
The  Dawning  Anna), 
Otit.  James,  .  .  .  . 
Onida,  

PsdflflDS,  

"Pansy,"  .  .  .  . 
Papaverias,  Thomaa, 

Parley,  Peter  

Partington,  Mn., 
Pathfinder  of  the  Rocky 
Moantaina,       .    .  . 
Pattieson,  Peter,      .  . 

Paul  

Paul,  Jean,  

Peasant  Bard,     .    .  . 

Pelleitrin  

Pendennis,  Arthur, 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  ,  . 
Pfaal,  Hans,  .  .  .  . 
Philosopher  of  Ualmes- 


buix  • 
bn-Flon, 


Plon 

Plymley,  Pet«r,     .    ,  . 

Polish  Byron.  The,    .  . 

Poor  Richard  

Porcnpine,  Peter, 

Pretender,  The  Old,   .  . 

Pretender,  The  Tonng,  . 

Princv  of  Destruction,  . 

Protestant   Pope,     .  . 

Prout,   Father,     .    .  . 


Quad,  IS..    ...  . 

Quaker  Poet,  .  . 
Quaker  Poet, 

Quarles  

Queen  of  the  East,  . 

Suir,  Peter  de,  .  . 
niutfl  of  the  North, 


B.  D.  Blat^more. 
Hanriette  Zng«sie  Jobn. 

Joinville. 

Field  Marshal  von  Blndier. 
Donald  Grant  Mitchell. 
John  Wilson. 
John  Tindal. 
Rebecca  Sophia  Clarke. 
Lord  E.  B.  Bnlwer  Lytton. 
Lord  Tennyson. 
Huffh  8.  BcotL 
Charles  II.  of  England. 
Wm.  E.  Oladatona. 
Henry  Olay. 
0.  H.  Miller. 
Harriet  Mann  Miller. 
Thomas  Chatterton. 
Oatharino  II.  of  Rnatia. 
Hntthsw  OregoiT  Lewis. 
Qasen  Anns. 

John  Wiclif. 

John  Olbeon  Loekbart. 

Ann  Lee. 

Mme.    K 1  a  r  a  (Molln-) 

Mundt. 
David  Rosa  Locks. 
Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 
Mrs.  Hubert  Bland. 
Lord  Byron. 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 
William  0.  Hudson. 
Prof.  John  Wilson. 
Bnwro-  Storieson. 
Priedridi  von  Hardenberg. 
Walter  Baraga  Landor. 
Charles  Lever, 
Maior  Alexander  Jardlne. 
J.  H.  Barrie. 
J.  and  M.  Banim. 
George  William  Curtis. 
Edw.   Jem  Ingham. 
Col.  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 
William  Blackwood. 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 
James  Buchanan. 
Charles  II.  of  England. 
Washington  Irvinic. 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Ricb- 

ter. 

William  Taylor  Adams. 
Paul  Blouet. 

Anne,  queen  of  James  I. 
James  Otis  Kaler. 
Louise  de  la  Bamee. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 
Isabella  Macdonald  Alden. 
Thomas  De  Qnineey. 
Samuel  O.  Good  rich, 
Benj.  P.  Shillaber. 

Maj.  Oes.  John  C.Fremont. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Jean  Paul  F.  Ricbter. 
Robert  Burns. 
Jjamotte  Fouqufi. 
W.  M.  Thackeray. 
John  Dickinson, 
Edgar  Allan  Foe. 


Thomas  Hobbes. 

Prince    Napoleon  Joeepb 

Charles  Bonaparte. 
Sydney  Smith. 
Adam  Mickiewics. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
William  Oobbett. 
Jamea     Francis  Edward 

Stuart. 
Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
Tamerlane,  or  Timonr. 
Pope  Clement  XIV. 
F.  S.  Mahony. 
Douglas  Jerrold. 
Arthur  T.  Quiller-Gondi. 
Ghas.  B.  Lewis. 
Bernard  Barton. 
John  Qreenleaf  WhUtler. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Zenobia  of  Palmyra. 
John  Henley. 
Obarlat  XIZ.  of  Sweden. 


Qnii,   Charles  Diekens. 

Rail-splitter,  The,  .    .    .  Abraham  Linccdn. 

Rare  Ben.   Ben  Jonson. 

Repoblican,  A,      ...  Charles  Pinckney. 

R^haud,  Mme.  Charles,  Henriette  Arnaud. 

R'Eoone,  Lord,     .    .    .  Honors  de  Balzac 

Rita   Mrs.  E.  M.  J.  von  Bootti. 

Rohan,    Kods  Kariyuki. 

Ross.  Adrian   A.  B«ed  Ropes. 

Rough  and  Beady,    .    .  General  Zachary  Taylor. 

R  o  V  i  n  if     Englishman,  Hon.  E.  C.G r en vi He- Murray. 

Royal  Martyr,  ....  Charles  I.  of  England. 

Boyce,  Ashley  Alien,  Nathaniel  -  Hawdiome. 

Rnnnymede   Benjamin  B.  Disraeli. 

Rupert  of  Debate,  .    .    .  Earl  of  Derby. 

Rusticna.   J.  K.  Fowler. 

Sailor  King.  The,  .    .    .  William  IV.  of  En^nd. 

Salem,  Uesekiah,  Freneau. 

Samian  Sage,  ....  Pythagoras. 

Sand,  George,      .    .    .  Madame  Dndevant. 

Sand,  Jules,    ....  Jules-    Ltenard  Sjlvain 
Sandeau. 

Saunders,    Richard,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Bauiada,  John  S.,     .    .  James  Payn. 

Savonarola,    Jeremy,  Francis  8.  Mahony. 

Soottisll  Solonum,  The,   .  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 

I.  of  England. 

Seoarga  of  Ood,   .    .    .  Attila,  king  of  the  Hans. 

Scribfems,  Martinns,  Swift,   Pope,  and  Arbuth- 

not. 

Scriblerus  Secundus.  Henry  Fielding. 

Semirsmis  of  the  North,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wal- 

demar  III.  of  Denmark. 

Semiramis  of  the  North,  Catherine  II.  of  Ruasis. 

Seraphic  Doctor,    ...  St.     Bonarentura  (1231- 

1274). 

Sharp,  Luke  (Look 

Sharp!)   Robert  Barr. 

Single-apeech    Hamilton,  William  Gerard  Hamilton. 

Slick,    Sam,     ....  Hon.  T.  C.  Hallbntton. 

Slingsby.  Philip.  -.    .    .  N.  P.  Willis. 

Smith,  T.  Carlyle,      .    .  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Boldiera'  Friend.  .    .    .  Frederick,  Duke  of  Toik. 

Sparks,  Timothy,  .    .    .  Charles  Dickens, 

Stella   Miss  Esther  Johnson  {so 

called  by  Swift). 

Stonewall  Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan  JaAson. 

Subtle  Doctor,  .    .    .    .  Duns  Bcotna. 

Swan,  Annie  B   Mrs.  Bomett  Smith. 

Swan  of  Cambrai,      .    ,  Fenelon. 

Swedish  Nightingale,  .    .  Jannr  Lfnd  (Ifadama  Oold- 

•enmidt). 

Sweet  Singer  of  Israel,  .  King  David. 

Sword  of  Ood.  ....  lOialed  (582-U2). 

Bylvauder,   Robert  Bams. 

Syntax,  Dr-    ....  Wm.  Combe. 

Temnleton,  Lanrence,    .  Sir  Walter  Seott. 

Taufelsdrockb   Thomas  Carlyle. 

Thanet,  Octave,    .    .    .  Alice  French. 

Thomas,   Karl,     .    .    .  Karl  Thomas  Rtchter. 

Thurston,  Henry  T.,  Francis  Turner  Palgrave. 

Tippecanoe   General  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Titcomb.  Timothy,    ,    ,  J.  G.  Holland. 

Titmareb,   ■   W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Toby,   Chas.  Dickens. 

Toby   Jonathan  Swift 

Twain,  Mark,  ....  S.  L.  Clemens, 

Two  Brothers,     .    .    .  Alfred  and  Charles  Tenny- 
son. 

Uncle  Remus,      .    .    .  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Uncommercial  Traveller,  Chas.  Dickens. 

Universal  Doctor,  .  Thomas  Aquinaa. 

Upper  Servant,  An,  Jonathan  Swift. 

Vagabondia,     ....  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Valens,    Richard  Burke. 

Vandergrift.  Margaret,  .  Margaret  T.  Janvier. 
Venerable  Neator  Iron- 
sides  Richard  Steele. 

Viator  Vacuus,  Thomas  Hughes. 

Vicar  of  Bray,  ....  Rev.  Symon  Symmda. 

Violinist,  A,    .    .    .    .  Eric  Mackay. 

Virgin  Queen.  Th^    .    .  Queen  Elisabeth, 

Voltaire,   Francois  Marie  Anniet. 

Wagstalf,    Simon,   Esq.,  Jonathan  Swift. 

Ward,  Artemna,    .    .    .  Charlea  F.  Broirae. 

Wetherell,  E  1 1  s  a  b  e  th ,  Susan  Warner. 

Winter,    John    Strange,  Hn.  Henrietta  E.  V,  Stan 
nard. 

Wiiard  of  the  North,    .  Sir  Walter  Seott. 

Yetlowplush,  Charles,  Esq.,  W.  U.  Ilaekeray, 

Tendys,  Sidney,    .    .    .  Sydney  DobeD. 

Tortck   Laurence  Stania. 

Z.  Z   Louis  ZangwilL 

Zata,   J.  A.  Ft^a*. 
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EDUCATION. 


Study. 

Mural  PalntInK  In  tbe  CoaKreufonal  Ubrarr,  Wuhlngton. 
By  C.  S.  Pbabck. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES. 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION  : 
ELEMENTARY  AND  KINDERGARTEN,  INTERMEDIATE,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EDUCATION  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES:  BLIND.  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  DEFECTIVE, 
NEGROES  AND  INDIANS.  STATE  EDUCATION.  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COL- 
LEGES.  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  LEADING  FOREIGN  LIBRARIES. 
MUSEUMS  OF  THE  WORLD.  DICTIONARY  OF  PEDAGOGICAL  TERMS.  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  NOTED  EDUCATORS.  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND 
ASSOCIATIONS.  TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS.  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION.  EDU- 
CATION OF  WOMEN.  WORLD  STATISTICS. 


mSTOBY  OP  EDUCATION. 

Educatlou  among  PriinitiTe  Peoples  and 
Savages. — The  basis  of  all  education  umong 
early  peoples  and  savages  is  imitation.  The 
object  of  such  is  to  tit  the  child  to  perforin 
duties  which  will  be  helpful  and  proflteble,  not 
to  himself,  but  to  his  parents.  The  first  step 
is  by  games  which  are  in  all  respects  imitations 
of  the  active  duties  of  adult  life.  Later  he 
imitates  his  elders  at  work.  The  intellectual 
or  spiritual  education  was,  and  is  yet  among 
savage  tribes,  supplied  by  religious  ceremonials, 
initiation  ceremonies,  and  various  mysterious 
observances,  all  baaed  upon  myths,  legends,  folk- 
lore, tradition,  and  liistory.  The  moral  side  is 
further  developed  by  the  sufferings,  usually 
self-inflicted  and  stoically  borne,  which  attend 
Lis  initiation  or  reception  into  the  social  body 
upon  the  equality  of  manhood.  Practically  this 
statement  is  a  generalization  of  the  system  of 
educftUon  which  prevailed  among  the  primitive 
pastoral  and  nomadio  peoples  m  the  dawn  of 


the  world's  history,  and  which  still  prevails 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  present  day. 
The  teachers  among  these  were  and  are  the 
parents,  the  elders,  and  certain  ofKcials  variously 
known  over  the  world  as  shamans,  wizards, 
exorcists,  medicine  men,  or  priests.  Such  was 
the  condition  which  prevailed  until  the  intro- 
duction of  a  written  or  sign  language.  After 
that  education  assumed  an  entirely  different 
aspect  and  met  the  demand  of  new  conditions. 

Education  among  the  Chinese  and  Other 
Orientals. — The  languages  of  the  East,  the 
Chinese,  Hindu,  Kg.^'ptian,  and  Hebrew,  are  pro- 
verbially difficult  to  master.  The  Chinese  is 
appalling  in  its  difficulty  to  an  English-speaking 
person.  The  first  step  among  tlie  Chinese  vfaa 
to  teach  the  young  to  master  the  language.  Tlie 
child  memorized  the  characters  as  to  form  and 
sound,  learned  to  repeat  them  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  regard  only  to  the  proper  order  in 
which  they  came  in  his  book.  He  cared  nothing 
for  their  meaning.  The  sacrf^  toxtc  ,^ece 
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learned  hy  ehouting  them  out  in  school  until  the 
child  could  turn  hia  back  to  his  teacher  and  boolc 
and  repeat  the  text  quickly  and  accurately. 
This  formed  his  literal,  moral,  and  religious  in- 
struction. He  learned  the  Four  Books  and  the 
Five  Classics,  the  hasis  of  the  religion  and  the 
literary  style  of  China,  together  with  a  vast  com- 
mentary of  theae;  read  six  text-books  of  great 
size  and  difficulty ;  learned  to  write  the  language 
in  six  different  styles;  and  followed  all  of  this 
by  a  mastery  of  literature  and  of  literary  com- 
position. 

The  elementary  school  is  found  in  every  vil- 
lage,— for  what  was  true  of  Chinese  methods 
2,000  years  ago  is  true  in  a  general  way  of  the 
schools  to-day, — in  a  vacant  room  of  a  house,  a 
temple,  or  a  public  building.  There  are  few 
days  of  vacation  and  the  bcIiooI  hours  are  long. 
The  scholar  devotes  all  of  his  energies  to  learn- 
ing, is  largely  exempt  from  outside  labor,  and  is 
expected  to  shun  amus^ents.  Not  more  than 
one  out  of  twenty  in  attendance  at  elementary 
schools  ever  goes  beyond  it.  In  the  larger 
citiM  there  are  higher  preparatory  schools  at 
which  the  pupil  studies  commentaries  and  prac- 
tises essay-writing,  to  fit  him  for  the  examina- 
tions. The  Examination  System  of  China  tests 
all  students;  qualifies  for  civil  service  and 
of^cial  positions ;  and  forma  the  culmination  of 
the  whole  educational  system  of  the  country. 
The  govermaent  holds  the  examinations,  which 
are  three  in  number:  first,  held  every  three 
years  in  the  capitals  of  the  districts;  second, 
held  a  few  months  later  in  the  provincial  capi- 
tal; and,  third,  at  Peking  and  open  to  only 
those  who  have  passed  the  two  previous  exami- 
nations. For  a  time  after  1898  the  Emperor 
tried  a  system  of  Western  Colleges  to  take  the 
place  of  the  examinations,  but  the  change  was 
too  radical  and  the  order  was  rescinded.  In 
1003  the  Empress  Dowager  substituted  for  the 
examinations  in  literary  composition,  others  in 
Occidental  sciences  and  languages. 

The  Hindus. — ^The  peculiar  caste  system  of 
the  Hindus  caused  variations  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  people.  The  four  Hindu 
castes  are:  (1)  The  Brahmans  or  priests;  (2) 
the  Kshatriyas  or  military  classes;  (3)  Vais- 
yas  or  artisans  and  mechanics;  and  (4)  the 
Sudras  or  servants.  The  Pariahs  or  outcasts 
were  wholly  outside  the  social  organization. 
The  Sudras  and  Pariahs  had  no  educational 
privileges,  the  second  and  third  castes  could 
attend,  but  seldom  took  advantage  of  this  right. 
They  contented  themselves  with  learning  some- 
thing of  the  sacred  texts;  and  the  practical  and 
technical  parts  of  the  education  were  learned  by 
apprentieesliip  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  caste  compelling  a  man  to  he  just  what  his 
father  had  been.  The  Brahmans  alone  enjoyed 
full  literary  advantages.  It  was  obligatory 
upon  them  to  know  thoroughly  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, the  literature,  and  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems; for  they  were  not  only  the  priests,  but  the 
teachers,  legislators,  and  jmliticians. 

Hebrew  Education. — Schools  were  not  open 
to  the  laity  until  after  the  return  of  Ezra 
B.  C).  In  that  year  synapopues  were 
opened  in  the  larpe  cities,  where  the  law  was 
taught  and  explained  and  where  relipioufl  service 
was  held.  The  scribes  were  the  teachers.  The 
(diildren  were  taught  ou  week  days  by  subor- 


dinate officials,  and  after  the  Maccabean  revolt 
(167  B.  C.)  schools  were  widely  established  in 
which  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic 

The  general  results  of  the  Oriental  systems 
were  suppression  of  individuality;  repression  of 
self-activity;  development  of  the  elements  of 
national  and  political  stability,  with  a  sacrifice 
of  all  national  and  individual  prt^essiveness. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  Jew,  whose  sense  of 
theocratic  superiority  greatly  developed  his 
individuality. 

Education  in  <teeeee. — The  characteristic  of 
Oriental  educational  systems  was  the  sinking  of 
the  individual;  that  of  the  Greek  system  was 
the  fullest  development  of  individuality  and 
personality  of  each  person.  In  this  sense  Greek 
education  was  liberal,  such  as  was  fitting  for 
a  free  man  to  enjoy  so  as  to  discbarge  effectively 
all  of  bis  social  duties.  The  Greek  ideal  more 
nearly  approached  that  of  the  present  day. 
Among  the  Qreeks,  reason  hdd  the  fullest  sway 
and  each  person  was  not  only  permitted  but 
was  CTcouraged  to  inquire  into  all  of  the  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge.  ^Vitb  the  single 
exception  of  the  great  civilizing  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  the  Greeks  lacked,  there 
is  essentially  but  slight  difference  between  our 
educational  processes  and  those  of  the  Greeks. 
In  Homeric  times,  the  period  of  transition  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  teaching  or  training 
was  done  in  the  homes  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
needs  were  concerned;  training  for  war  and  fOT 
citizenship  was  given  on  the  field  and  in  the 
council.  Courage  and  reverence  were  the  two 
attributes  of  man  most  esteemed,  while  the 
esthetic  side  was  developed  by  a  study  of  music, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  literature.  During 
the  ninth  century  B.  C,  in  Sparta,  Lycurgus 
instituted  his  famous  educational  system,  by 
which  the  state  and  not  the  parents  wholly 
dominated  the  individual.  This  system  witii 
slight  modification  endured  until  very  near  to 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  ^Macedonia  (about 
330  B.  C),  and  some  vestiges  of  it  remained 
until  the  second  century  B.  C.  Its  aim  was  to 
develop  physical  perfection,  courage,  and  habits 
of  implicit  obedience.  The  men  displayed  mar- 
velous bravery,  power,  endurance,  and  self-con- 
trol; the  women,  dignity,  activity,  and  ability 
to  meet  the  issues  of  life;  and  the  youth,  rever- 
ence, obedience,  endurance  of  pain,  and  a  skiieal 
indifference  to  hardships.  But  extreme  selfish- 
ness was  evidenced  in  a  lack  of  sympathy,  inter- 
est, or  regard  concerning  the  affairs  of  others. 
And  especially  was  the  sesthetlc  element  want- 
ing in  the  methods. 

The  mother  cared  for  the  child  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life.  He  was  then  placed  in 
barracks  under  the  care  of  the  "paedonomua"  or 
general  superintendent  of  education.  The  chil- 
dren were  there  divided  into  groups,  each  under 
the  charge  of  an  elder  boy  or  monitor.  After 
twelve  T^ars  of  age  the  older  men  paid  helpful 
and  encouraging  attention  to  the  development 
cif  the  boya.  The  family,  shop,  church,  and  so- 
cial life  was,  in  Sparta,  one  vast  school.  Public 
barracks  supplied  the  sleeping  places;  all  ate 
at  a  common  table;  the  boys  assisted  both  in 
procuring  and  preparing  the  food;  they  took 
part  in  the  choral  dances,  and  exercised  a  great 
deal  in  the  gymnaaiuni.  From  euhieen  to  tventy 
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tlie  boys  devoted  thraiuelTes  to  bearing  arma  and 
atudying  military  nianeuvers;  paseea  examina- 
tions every  ten  days  to  test  their  progress  and 
proficiency;  and  helped  in  the  charge  of  the 
younger  boys.  Repartee  and  ready  speech  were 
developed  by  conversation  with  the  elders  at 
meals  and  in  the  street.  Some  reading  and 
writing,  with  the  music  of  the  choral  ^jices, 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  education.   This,  however,  was  com- 

Sletdy  oTersbadowed  by  the  physical  culture, 
unting,  and  military  skill.  The  great  source  of 
discipline  was  the  desire  to  win  the  approval  of 
their  elders,  for  their  whole  life  was  passed  in 
public.  The  education  of  women  was,  praeti- 
cally,  the  same  as  of  men. 

Athenian  Education. — ^The  marked  contrast 
between  Spartan  and  Athenian  ideals  was  most 
evident  in  the  fact  that  while  Sparta  completely 
destroyed  family  life,  Athens  preserved  and  de< 
veloped  it.  The  schools  of  Athens  were  private. 
Only  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
did  the  state  control  education,  and  then  only 
in  the  direction  of  physical  culture,  and  prep- 
aration for  military  service.  The  family 
controlled  the  education  during  the  first  seven 
years,  during  which  time  the  child  was  mostly 
in  the  care  of  nurses  or  slaves.  The  child's 
schools  were  two— one,  the  music  school;  the 
other,  the  gymnasium  or  palaestra.  He  was  eared 
for*  by  a  pedagogue  or  slave  until  he  was  about 
sixteen,  when  he  disrontinued  his  musical  and 
literary  studies  and  was  taught  in  a  number  of 
subjects  hy  a  state  <Nfficial,  the  paedo  tribe,  and 
his  morals  were  regulated  by  a  aophronitt,  or 
moral  censor.  This  later  education  was  con- 
ducted during  the  Old  Greelc  Period,  or  prior 
to  the  Age  of  Pericles  ( fifth  century  B.  C. ) ,  in 
the  Academy  or  the  Cynosarges.  The  Academy 
for  the  sons  of  pure  Athenians,  and  (he  Cynos- 
arges for  those  of  mixed  blood,  were  outside  the 
city  walls,  amid  groves  and  gardens  and  were 
attended  for  two  years  by  Athenian  youths  in 
training  for  the  serious  duties  of  citizenship. 
This  training  took  the  form  of  association  with 
his  elders,  of  discussion  in  the  agora,  talks 
at  banquets,  attendance  at  the  theater  and  law 
courts.  So  the  young  Athenian  learned  all  of 
the  laws  and  moral  customs  that  was  needed  for 
the  right  conduct  of  life.  Breaches  of  morality 
were  watched  for  and  corrected  by  the  Areop- 
agus, a  court  which  had  especial  control  over  the 
morals  ot  pniuth  -and  punished  the  young  men  for 
moral  delinquencies  calculated  to  unfit  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  citizenship. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  years,  the  young 
man  took  his  place  on  the  list  of  free  citizens, 
after  satisfying  the  proper  officials  of  his  moral 
and  physical  fitness.  This  event  was  observed 
by  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity;  and  by  exchang- 
ing his  youth's  dress  for  that  of  a  free  citizen. 
For  two  years  he  was  yet  under  the  tuition  of 
a  state  official;  in  barrack  or  camp  life  near 
home  for  one  year,  and  on  distant  garrison 
duty  during  the  second  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  this  cadet  service,  the  young 
Athenian  passed  an  examination  in  the  use  of 
arms;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  one  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  Then  he  was  admitted  to 
full  citizenship.  Such  was  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Athens  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.   OymnasticB  absorbed  fully  one  half  of  tw 


time  and  attention  of  the  Greek  youth.  The  ex- 
ercises included  jumping,  running,  throwing  the 
discus,  throwing  the  spear,  wrestling,  and  box- 
ing. These  gymnastic  exercises  were  a  part  of 
the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  Greelcs. 

Music  included  not  only  all  that  we  now 
regard  as  coming  within  the  term  but  also  all 
that  was  presided  over  by  the  nine  Muses : 
poetiy,  drama,  history,  oratory,  and  the  sciences. 

The  literary  work  included  memorizing  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  explaining  the 
meanings  of  words  and  allusions,  together  with 
reading  and  writing  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 

New  Greek  Period. — During  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  C,  there  was  a  period,  which  culminated 
in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  when  Greek  civilization 
reached  its  height.  Those  were  the  days  of  The- 
mistocles  and  Pericles  in  politics;  Phidias  and 
Myron,  in  art ;  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  in  his- 
tory; ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  in 
tri4;edy;  and  Aristophanes  in  comedy.  The  old 
education  had  brought  about  this  condition,  but 
new  conditions  called  for  changes  in  curriculum 
and  methods.  Chief  among  these  were  the  teach- 
ing of  oratory  and  formal  rhetoric  by  the  Soph- 
ists and  the  fullest  development  of  individuality 
and  personality.  Intellectual  training  took  a 
larger  part  of  the  time  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen ;  literature  became  the  basis  of 
study;  and  the  young  man  was  fitted  to  pro- 
mote his  best  personal  interests  under  the  dem- 
ocratic institutions  of  Cleisthenes.  The  teachers 
of  this  period  were  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle, With  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Greek  institutions  of  every 
sort  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
East,  and  educational  ideals  were  widely  dissem- 
inated. So  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Greek  ideals  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion were  for  a  time  the  standards  for  the  whole 
world. 

Boman  Education. — ^For  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  the  only  schools  were  the 
home,  the  forum,  and  the  army.  The  first 
school  of  which  records  have  lieen  left  was  found 
in  250  B.  C,  At  first  such  schools  were  private 
and  no  state  support  was  given  to  them  until  a 
comparatively  late  date  in  Roman  history. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome  in  146 
B.  C,  Greek  slaves  and  prisoners  commanded  a 
good  price  in  the  markets  of  Italy  and  were 
employed  as  tutors  by  their  masters.  Thence- 
forward Greek  influence  dominated  Roman 
schools.  AH  of  the  teaching  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Rome  was  conducted  in  the  Greek 
language  until  the  edict  of  112  B.  C.  The 
Roman  idea]  was  eminently  practical  and  the 
end  aimed  at  was  the  realization  of  ideals  or 
social  distinction.  Greek  inSuence  modified  but 
never  wholly  destroyed  the  practical  aspect  of 
Roman  education.  In  the  schole  or  school  of 
higher  grade,  pupils  learned  rhetoric,  oratory, 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
music.  Physical  culture  was  practised  on  the 
Campus  Martins  hut  not  as  a  part  of  a  school 
curriculum.  Quintilian  ( 35-05 )  was  not 
only  the  greatest  of  Roman  teachers,  but  was 
also  the  greatest  Roman  writer  on  education. 
His  work,  "Institutes  of  Oratory"  (de  Institw 
tione  Oratoria),  is  the  first  scientific  treatise 
ever  written  on  education,  its  purpose,  method, 
curriculum,  and  school  organizatic^  i 
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Early  Christian  Education. — ^Th«  education 
of  Rome  and  that  of  the  early  ChriBtians  over- 
lap; for  many  of  the  early  Cnristiana  down  to 
the  fifth  century  received  their  education  at  one 
or  other  of  the  many  imperial  inatitutione  in  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe,  Aeia,  and  Africa.  At 
Alexandria,  Clement  and  Origen  endeavored  to 
secure  special  education  for  Christiana;  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome  worked  hard  to 
secure  a  Oliristiiui  education  for  the  youngest 
children;  and  Augustine  condemned  the  heatnen 
culture  as  hostile  to  the  purposes  and  interests 
of  Christianity.  This  feeliQ|r  was  strongest  in 
the  West,  for  the  chief  opposition  to  the  growth 
of  the  (jhriatian  Church  came  from  scholars 
learned  in  pagan  lore  and  trained  in  heathen 
schools,  which  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 

?>agan  rteime.  The  direct  result  of  this  hostil- 
ty  was  that  learning  must  decline,  for  it  was 
lirst  necessary  to  tear  down  the  opposing 
heathen  influence  of  such  strength  before  build- 
ing up  a  system  of  education  based  upon  Chris- 
tian principles.  For  a  thousand  years,  during 
what  is  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  intellectual 
learning  was  less  regarded  than  moral  training, 
though  the  Church  favored  education  and 
ordered  her  priests  to  found  and  to  conduct 
schools  within  their  parishes.  Such  intellec- 
tual light  as  glimmered  during  these  Dark  Ages 
was  foimd  in  monasteries,  which  grew  to  be 
noted  as  centers  of  learning.  In  Germany  were 
the  monasteries  of  Fulda  and  Hirschau ;  in 
France,  those  of  Tours,  Corbie,  Bee,  and  Cluiqr; 
St.  Gall  in  Switzerland;  Glastonbury,  Malmes- 
bury,  and  Canterbury  in  England;  and  Monte 
Caasino  in  Italy.  In  nearly  all  of  the  monas- 
teries was  a  scriptorium  or  writing  room  in 
which  the  monks,  oblivious  to  the  tumult  of 
war  that  raged  all  around  them,  copied  texts 
and  passages  of  scriptures,  multiplied  books, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  and  wrote  breviaries. 
In  doing  this,  at  times  when  parchment  was 
scarce,  they  have  been  accused  of  obliterating 
the  works  of  a  classical  author  and  of  causing 
the  loss  of  his  works,  in  order  to  supply  mate- 
rial upon  which  to  record  a  sermon  of  an  abbot. 
On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
whatever  we  possess  to-day  of  ancient  learning 
and  literature  has  been  preserved  for  us  by 
these  same  monks  in  the  safe  repositories  of 
the  monasteries. 

The  subject:!  taught  in  monastery  schools  in 
niediteval  times  have  been  called  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts  and  were  supposed  to  include  all 
learning.  Tliese  were  comprised  in  a  trivium 
or  group  of  three,  including  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  dialertic;  and  a  quadrivium  or  group  of 
four,  including  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and 
astronomy. 

Among  the  writers  on  education  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  were  Martianus  Capella  (wrote 
410-427),  author  of  "The  Marriage  of  Philol- 
ogy and  Mercury";  Boethiua  (about  4S0-524), 
the  mOHt  influential  of  all  learnod  men  of  his 
time;  Cassiodorus  (about  470-r(ti8)  ;  and  Isidore, 
hishop  of  Seville  {about  r>70-(i.t(i) . 

Outside  of  the  monasttTiPS  the  great  educa- 
tional work  of  meiliieval  times  was  the  revival 
of  learning  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
who  reigned  from  771  to  814.  He  was  assisted 
in  this  work  by  Alcuin  (735-804),  whom  he 
called   from   the  cathedral   school  at  York, 


England,  in  782.  Charles  bestowed  upon  Alcuin 
(794)  Uie  Abbacy  of  Tours,  rich  in  lands  and 
holding  20,000  slaves,  which  became  under  him 
the  center  of  learning  in  France,  whither  the 
young  flocked  from  all  parts,  and  whence  issued 
a  trained  and  educated  force  of  pupils  and  disci- 
ples to  take  up  work  at  other  monasteries. 
Alcuin  founded  the  library  at  Tours;  and,  him- 
self, wrote  several  works  in  the  question  and 
answer  style  (catechetical)  upon  educational 
subjects.  The  most  noted  of  Alcuin's  pupils 
was  Rabanus  Maurus  (776-866),  Abbot  of 
Fulda,  the  greatest  center  of  learning  in  north 
Germany.  Alcuin  had  established  a  school  of 
the  palace  when  .first  called  to  France, — a  school 
which  was  patronized  by  the  royal  family  and 
the  nobility.  The  most  celebrated  of  Alcuin's 
succession  in  this  school  was  Johannes  Scotus 
Erigena,  or  John  the  Soot  (about  810-about 
875),  called  by  Charles  the  Bald  from  England 
in  845.  This  illustrious  scholar  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  initiator  of  Neo-Platonism  and 
Christian  mysticism  into  France  and  western 
theology. 

Among  the  earlier  teachers  of  this  time  wers 
Anselm  (about  1034-1109),  Roscellinus  (died 
1106),  Abelard  or  Petrus  Abelardus  (1079- 
1142),  and  William  of  Cfaampeaux.  The  school- 
men completely  dominated  the  intellectual  world 
of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. Later  illustrious  men  were  Alexander 
<a  Hales  (died  1246),  Bonaventura  (1221-1274), 
Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280),  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1225-1274),  Joannes  Duns  Scotus  (about  1271- 
1308),  and  William  of  Occam  (1280-1347), 

TTnlTersltles. — The  earliest  universities  grew 
up  in  the  south  of  Europe  under  the  shade  of 
the  monasteries  and  where  Saracenic,  Korman, 
and  early  Greek  influences  abounded.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Naples  grew  out  of  such  a  school  for 
the  study  of  medicine  and  was  chartered  by 
Frederick  IT.  as  the  University  of  l^aples  in 
1224.  That  of  Bologna,  made  famous  by  the 
early  teacher  Imerius  (about  1067-1138). 
received  its  first  charter  from  Emperor  Fred- 
erick I.  in  1158.  Paris,  made  famous  by  Abelard. 
was  recognized  by  Louis  VII.  in  1180  and  fully 
recognized  in  1200.  <^ford  and  Cambridge 
were  both  somewhat  later. 

Chivalry. — Chivalry,  like  all  other  systems  of 
education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  discipline. 
As  an  institution  it  grew  out  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  early  Teutons,  the  structure 
of  the  later  Roman  society,  and  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  system  did  for  the  lai^ 
and  for  the  secular  classes  what  monasticism 
did  for  the  clergy.  It  was  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ice in  holding  in  check  a  rude,  lawless,  and 
violent  people.  Though  an  imperfect  discipline 
it  was  well  suited  to  the  times.  The  knight 
passed  through  the  period  as  page  from  hia 
seventh  to  his  fourteenth  year,  and  squire  from 
hia  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  year.  In 
these  ttitmitions  the  youth  learned  the  rudiments 
of  love,  of  war,  and  of  religion.  On  attaining 
knighthootl  the  religious  aspect  of  his  service 
was  increased.  A  knowledge  of  French — ^Ihe 
language  of  chivalry — was  necessary. 

Benalssance. — The  most  marked  change  in 
education  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  tlie 
foundbig  of  schools  of  all  grades.   The  frian 
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nundicant  orderi  mnr  to  oontrot  the  higher 
education  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars  were 
founded  in  1212;  and  the  Dominicans  or  Blaclc 
Friars  in  1216.  Tlieae  preaching  friars,  of 
whom  Thomas  Aquinas  was  an  illuBtrious  ex- 
ample, taught  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than 
did  the  earlier  monaatic  orders,  and,  as 
preachers,  controlled  the  doctrine  which  was 
taught 

SaraeeuL — ^The  Gredc  philosophy,  by  reason 
of  its  heretical  tendencies,  found  no  place  in 
the  early  medi«val  schools  of  Europe.  But  by 
the  sixui  century  it  had  been  talcen  up  by  the 
Syrians  and  the  Nestoriau  Christiana  in  west- 
ern Asia.  The  Arabs  took  it  up  eagerly  and  the 
Abbid  dynasty,  from  750,  encouraged  it  in  the 
capitals  of  the  East.  Mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  especially  medicine,  were  first  taken  up 
and  translated  from  the  Syriac  or  original  Greek 
into  Arabic.  Avicenna  (980-1037)  was  among 
those  who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  took  up  philos- 
ophy. Thus  while  Uie  schools  of  Europe  were  de- 
clining, those  of  Bagdad,  Baara,  Kufa,  and  other 
Saracenic  towns  were  achieving  great  activity 
and  renown.  In  Spain,  especially  at  Cordova, 
this  intellectual  activity  flourished  from  the 
tenth  century.  There  the  Saracens  established 
libraries,  founded  schools  ranking  but  little 
below  universities,  and  even  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  children.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  the  Arabs  gave  the  Hindu  no- 
tation, since  called  Arabic,  in  place  of  the  cum- 
brous Roman.  Much  was  added  by  the  Saracens 
in  algebra,  arithmetic,  medicine,  surgery,  phar- 
macy, astronomy,  physiology,  to  the  sum  of 
European  knowledge.  In  the  twelth  century 
Raymond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  caused  a  Jew- 
ish scholar  to  translate  the  chief  works  on  Ara- 
bic philosophy  into  Spanish ;  thence  monies 
translated  it  into  Latin.  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  had  the  writings  of  AverroSs  and  of  Aristotle 
translated. 

Later  Kiddie  Ages. — Schools  were  numerous 
in  Europe  in  these  times;  and  there  were  l>oth 
secondary  and  elementary  schools.  In  place  of 
the  monastic  schools  were  the  cathedral  schools 
and  chantry  schools.  The  chantry  schools  were 
founded  as  beneficences  to  the  church  by  the 
generously  inclined,  and  furnished  instruction 
for  children  of  all  ages.  The  guild  schools  were 
supported  by  merchants  and  craft  guilds.  One 
of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  of  London, 

In  the  intellectual  life  of  Italy,  Dante  (1264- 
1321)  was  a  connecting  link,  partly  mediseval 
and  partly  modern.  Petrarch  (1304-1374)  strove 
against  scholasticism  and  Arlstotelianism.  With 
him  were  the  great  Boccaccio  (1313-1375),  and 
Barzizza  ( 1370-1431 ) .  Manuel  Chrysoloras 
(died  1415)  the  first  great  teacher  of  Greek 
in  the  western  world,  lectured  at  the  University 
of  Florence. 

Iiater  Benainancek — ^The  later  Renaissance 
period  included  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
earlier  Renaissance  lived  its  life  out  in  Italy 
and  was  there  followed  a  period  of  pro- 
nounced formalism.  The  movement  on  crossing 
the  Alps,  though  welcomed  by  the  French, 
received  its  greatest  development  at  the  hands 
of  the  Germane.   All  of  the  early  leaders  in  the 


North  were  social  and  religious  reformers. 
Though  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  the  search  in  them  was  not 
for  dry  linguistic  attainment  but,  in  the  early 
days  in  tlie  North,  for  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
education  which  these  writers  gave.  Among  tlie 
early  writers  on  education  during  the  period  of 
the  lat^r  Renaissance  was  Paulus  Vergerius 
(1349-1420),  a  profesHor  at  the  University  of 
Padua.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  clas- 
sical languages  and  literature,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  humanities.  Bo  narrow  and  for- 
mal did  this  system  of  education  become,  that  it 
was  maintained  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
inasmuch  as  the  thing  most  sought  for  was  a 
good  Latin  style,  and  since  Cicero  possessed 
this  above  all  other  writers,  therefore  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Cicero  was  sufl!Icient.  This 
advocacy  of  exclusive  study  of  Cicero's  works 
was  called  Ciceronian! sm.  Among  famous  edu- 
cators of  this  later  period  were  Vittorino  da 
Feltra  (1378-1446)  of  Padua,  John  Wessel 
(USO-1480),  Rudolph  Agrioola  (1443-1485), 
Alexander  Hegius  (1420-1496),  John  Reuchlin 
(1455-1522).and  Jacob  Wimpfeling  (I4S0-1628). 
But  the  most  famous  of  the  leaders  in  the  new 
movement  was  Desiderius  Erasmus,  known  as 
Gerardus  Gerardi  ( 1465T-1536) ,  all  of  whose 
work  was  primarily  educational.  In  England, 
Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568)  was  the  greatest 
educator  of  the  period.  The  humanistic  or  new 
learning,  as  it  was  often  called,  worked  its  way 
into  Germany  and  in  1460  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg,  Erfurt,  and  Leipzig  were  influenced 
by  wandering  teachers.  By  1520  all  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  were  dominated  by  the  new 
learning.  As  early  as  1458  Greek  was  taught 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  England,  Greek 
was  introduced  into  Oxford  by  William  Grocyn 
and  Thomas  Linacre,  whom  Erasmus  found 
there  in  1498,  when  he  introduced  the  study  of 
Greek  into  Cambridge.  The  gj-mnasium,  yet 
the  best  type  of  German  secondary  school, 
was  formed  out  of  the  burgher  or  church  schools 
by  changes  in  the  curriculum.  John  Sturm  or- 
ganized the  gymnasium  at  Straasburg  in  1637, 
and  during  his  forty  years  of  teaching  there 
exerted  great  educational  influence.  English 
public  schools  date  from  this  period,  among 
them  being  Winchester  (1387),  Eton  (1440), 
St.  Paul's  at  London  (1512),  founded  by  John 
Colet,  with  its  first  teacher,  William  Lily, 
famous  for  hia  Latin  grammar.  Monastic 
schools  flourished  in  England  in  this  period 
side  by  side  with  cathedral  or  collegiate  schools, 
charity  foundations,  and  guild  schools.  It  was 
not  until  1804  that  the  humanistic  training  in 
many  of  England's  great  schools  was  Anally 
modlfled. 

The  Befonnation. — ^The  intellectual  trend  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  ethical  and  theo- 
logical especially  among  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
There  was  marked  criticism  in  rel  igious 
matters;  and  this  criticism  was  both  abstract 
and  practical.  Practical  criticism  found  its  vent 
in  efforts  to  reform  abuses  within  the  church. 
Already  many  zealous  churchmen  had  directed 
their  efforts  against  such  abuses  and  their 
efforts  culminated  in  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1645-1&63).  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
parties  eould  easily  have  been  harmonised.  Bpt 
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the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  patristic  literature 
which  the  humanistic  movement  in  education  in 
Germany  had  fostered  and  encouraged,  added  to 
the  spirit  of  criticism  and  the  forming  of  posi- 
tive judgments  so  that  the  incompatibility  of 
the  widely  divergent  views  brought  about  an 
open  rupture.  With  religious  controversiea  a 
history  of  education  is  not  concerned  except  so 
far  as  the  formation  of  two  contemporaneous 
Hystems  of  education  resulted. 

Jesuit  School!. — ^The  Society  of  Jesus  was 
formed  in  1535,  established  in  1540,  and  by 
its  teaching  became  the  strongest  force  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "counter-reformation." 
Of  the  ten  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the 
order,  the  fourth  is  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  or 
System  of  Studies.  This  was  perfected  in  1599 
and  lasted  until  1332. '  Their  system  of  secu- 
lar study  was  so  thorough  that  they  drew  to 
their  schools  many  Protestant  students.  Their 
efforts  were  greatest  in  the  direction  of  second- 
ary education,  for  which  th^  prodded  collies 
inferior  and  colleges  superior.  Before  1650,  the 
Jesuit  Order  had  established  372  colleges;  by 
1700  they  had  612  colics,  157  normal  schools, 
24  universities,  and  200  missions.  Many  of  the 
large  colics  numbered  2,000  students  each;  in 
Paris  alone  there  were  13,000  students.  At  one 
time  the  number  of  teaching  members  of  the  order 
exceeded  22,000,  and  most  of  these  were  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  education.  The  great 
elements  of  success  of  the  Jesuit  bcIumU  were 
complete  organization  and  continuity  of  effort. 
The  preparation  of  teachers  was  thorough  and 
exacting,  while  the  supervision  over  teachers 
was  vigilant  and  unceasing.  In  teaching  great 
stress  was  laid  on  review  work,  which  was  fre- 
quent. The  spirit  of  emulation  was  fostered  to 
a  great  degree  by  the  use  of  semuli,  or  monitors, 
who  assisted  in  a  system  of  espionage  that  led 
to  tiie  ekuest  self-inspection.  While  the  educa- 
tive work  was  not  broad  in  the  modem  sense,  it 
was  most  thorough. 

Reformation  Schools. — ^Late  in  life.  John 
Calvin  (1509-1564)  rested  from  bia  religious 
and  theolt^ical  controversies  and  gave  attention 
to  matters  of  education.  He  organized  a  college 
at  Geneva  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  many 
such  schools.  Zwingli  ( 1484-1631 )  gave  bis 
attention  to  forming  elementary  schools  for 
young  children.  John  Knox  (1505-1572)  was  a 
leader  in  the  formation  of  the  Scotch  parish 
school  Bystem.  Martin  Luther  (1483-1646)  was 
a  prominent  educational  force  in  Germany  even 
before  the  Reformation.  To  the  humanistic 
curriculum  he  advocated  the  addition  of  Hebrew, 
logic,  mathematics,  history,  science,  music, 
gvmnastics,  and  physical  culture.  Philip 
Melanchthon  (1497-1560),  the  "Preceptor  of 
Germany,"  was  foremost  in  the  educational  re- 
forms of  Germany.  He  labored  for  forty-two 
years  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  and 
this  bpcame  the  model  university  of  Germany. 
In  England  the  Reformation  centered  at  Cam- 
hridpc,  where  Tyndale  (14H4-1530)  and  I^timer 
{14fi5?-15r)5)  were  the  leaders.  The  Port  Royal 
schools  originated  ia  opposition  to  the  Jesuit 
schools.  The  founder,  was  Duvergier  de  Hau- 
ranne  (15S1-164.3)  or  St.  Cyran.  Among  the 
famous  pupils  of  those  sclionls  were  La  Fontaine 
(1621-1695)  and  Pascal  (1023-1662).  In  1559 
a  system  of  public  schools  was  founded  in 


Germany  by  which  each  village  had  a  school. 

The  system  was  complete  throu^  the  cloisteral 
or  higher  Latin  schools,  the  gymnasium,  up  to 
the  University  of  Tflbingen.  This  was  the 
WUrttemberg  system  organized  by  the  duke  of 
WUrttemberg  in  1565.  The  Saxony  plan,  similar 
in  organization,  was  adopted  from  that  of 
Melanchthon  in  15S0  and  remained  practically 
unchanged  until  1773,  when  compulsory  attend- 
ance and  a  wider  curriculum  were  added.  In 
such  manner  the  schools  of  Protestant  Germany 
grew  and  developed  until  retarded  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  (1618-1648).  In  the  reaction  from 
this  arrested  development  the  Prussian  system 
was  evolved  and  rapidly  became  predominant. 
In  England,  the  education  was  intrusted  to  the 
family  or  the  church  until  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  so-called  great  public 
schools,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  ( 1 699 ) ,  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  (1805),  the  National  Society 
( 1811 ),  and  the  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Society  (1836)  were  the  leadinif  religious  edu- 
cational societies.  The  reformed  churches  of 
Holland  established  a  system  -  of  elementary 
schools,  which  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618*) 
grew  into  a  system  of  parish  schools. 

Elementary  Boman  Catholic  Schools. — 
The  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  founded  in  1684  by  Jean  Baptiste  de 
la  Salle  (1651-1710),  did  for  elementary  educa- 
tion what  the  Jesuit  Order  did  for  secondary 
education.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  re- 
ligious teaching  filled  the  simple  curriculum. 
In  the  training  of  teachers  and  in  thoroughness 
of  teaching  these  schools  far  surpassed  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Protestant  foundation. 
Probably  the  first  training  school  for  riemen- 
tary  teachers  was  that  opened  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  1685. 

Writers  of  the  Period.— Rabelais  (1483- 
l.'iSS),  the  representative  exponent  of  the  hu- 
manistic-realists: Milton  (1608-1674)  in  his 
"Tractate  on  Education" ;  Montaigne  ( 1533- 
1592),  the  advocate  of  social-realism:  Richard 
Mulcaster  (1548-1611),  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
sense-realists;  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626),  who 
profoundly  influenced  educational  thought: 
Wolfgang  Ratke,  Ratichius,  or  Ratich  (1571- 
1635),  first  formulator  of  the  educational  ideas 
of  his  times;  John  Amos  Conienius  (1592-1670), 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  realistic  edu- 
cators: these  were  the  molders  of  educational 
thought,  and  formulators  of  new  educational 
creeds  in  a  period  during  which  modem  educa- 
tional theories  were  shaping  themselves. 

Beallstlc  Education. — Schools  based  upon 
the  ideas  of  Tomenius  were  founded  bv  Hermann 
Prancke  (1663-1727),  and  Spener  (1636-1705?). 
In  1692  Francke  established  a  school  at  Hatle 
which  was  a  combination  of  Christian  and  vmc- 
tieal  training.  The  Real-Schools  or  Real-Schn- 
len  were  the  result  of  the  founding  of  a  school 
at  Berlin  in  1747  by  Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Francke, 
where  German,  French,  Latin,  writing,  drawing, 
history,  geography,  geometry,  arithmetic,  me- 
chanics, architecture,  religion,  and  ethics  were 
taught.  In  England,  upon  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  (1600),  about  two  thousand  dissent- 
ing or  non-conformist  clergy  were  expelled  from 
their  churches  and  all  dissenters  ^wcre  excluded 
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from  public  schools  and  univerBities.  They 
founded  a  series  of  academies  providing  a 
broader  curriculum,  which  embraced  many  of 
the  new  ''real  studies."  In  the  universities  tlie 
new  realistic  education  found  provision  in  the 
University  of  lialio  (1604),  the  University  of 
Gtittingen  (1737)  ;  and  Cambridge  took  the  lead 
in  maUiematics  under  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1009- 
1702)  and  Richard  Bentley,  head  master  (1740- 
1742). 

Diwdplinary  Education. — ^When  lAtin 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  Protestant 

clergy  and  the  sole  medium  of  teaching  in  higher 
schools  and  universities,  great  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  it  in  a  dominant  place  upon  the  cur- 
riculum. In  these  efforts  are  to  be  seen  the 
origin  of  the  struggle  of  the  classics  veraua 
science  which  has  lasted  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  maintained  that  as  a  medium  of 
discipline  the  classics  were  too  valuable  to  be 
displaced  from  their  prominent  place  in  school 
curricula.  John  Locke  ( 1632-1704 ) ,  whose 
"Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  is  prac- 
tically a  formulation  of  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy, advocated  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
classics,  but  upon  a  broader  plane  than  the 
schoolmasters  occupied.  This  theory  obtained 
in  English  schools  until  within  recent  years,  and 
classics  and  mathematics  were  the  important 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  schools  and  uni- 
Tersitiea.  In  Germany  the  preponderance  of 
classical  education  is  great  in  the  gymnasia  of 
the  present  day. 

KatnraliBtic  KoT«ment. — The  growth  of 
liberalism  in  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  remarkable.  While  its  effects  were 
most  evident  in  politics,  they  pervaded  all  de- 
partments of  human  effort.  In  education  the 
results  were  the  throwing  off  of  the  humanistic 
and  the  substitution  of  the  naturalistic  phase. 
The  two  objects  sought  were  ( 1 )  to  correct 
existing  abuses  and  (2)  to  bnild  up  an  ideal 
society.  In  the  first  of  these  Voltaire  (1694- 
1778)  was  most  active;  in  the  second,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  (17I2-177S)  formulated  the 
naturalistic  theory  in  his  writings,  which  caused 
a  greater  revolution  in  educational  thought  and 
practice  than  did  the  work  of  any  other  man. 
Rousseau's  work  was  continued  by  Johann  Bern- 
hard  Basedow  (1723-1700),  who  attempted  the 
immediate  adoption  of  Rousseau's  principles. 

Psychological  ICoTament. — It  is  difficult  to 
state  just  when,  how,  where,  or  by  what  agencies 
the  psychological  tendency  in  education  flts  in 
with  tlie  sociological  and  scientific  tendencies  of 
modern  times.  It  seems  to  have  resulted  as  a 
compromise  between  the  old  disciplinary  doc- 
trine of  education  through  effort  and  the  new 
.doctrine  of  education  by  interest.  In  the  psy- 
chological movement  there  is  a  practical  side  and 
a  metaphysical  side.  The  great  exponents  of 
the  practical  and  concrete  phase  of  the  psycho- 
logical movement  were  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and 
Froebel;  while  Kant.  Fichte,  Schelling.  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Hegel  aimed  to  bring  out  the  for- 
mulation of  the  Ir^ic  of  education,  Heinrich 
Pestalozzi  (1746-1827)  advocated  greater  rpgard 
for  method,  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  child  as 
a  basis  for  work,  a  greater  attention  to  elemen- 
tary education  as  leading  up  to  a  TKi«sihle  uni- 
versal education.  He  chose  subjects  for  study 
from  the  child's  closest  environment;  sought 


to  develop  the  child's  sense-perception;  uaed 
analysis  and  the  inductive  method;  and  modeled 
the  school  upon  the  home.  John  Frederick 
Herbart  (1770-1841),  founder  of  the  Herbartian 
movement,  advocated  great  stress  upon  moral 
development  and  insisted  upon  care  in  the  choice 
of  study,  matter,  and  of  method.  In  a  profound 
psychology',  Herbart  sought  for  t)ie  use  of  the 
process  of  apperception  and  of  the  control  of 
interests.  One  result  of  Uerbart's  theories  was 
the  adoption  of  tiie  principle  of  the  correlation 
of  subjects.  He  and  his  immediate  followers 
chose  literature  or  literature  and  history  as  a 
central  subject  to  which  all  subjects  were  to  be 
correlated.  In  place  of  correlation  some  of  his 
fol  lowers  have  advocated  a  system  of  coordi- 
nation of  studies,  in  which,  instead  of  one  sub- 
ject, a  group  of  subjects  is  chosen.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  opposes  the  Herbartian  theory  of  correla- 
tion (or  "concentration,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
German  Herbartians)  and  claims  that  the  actual 
course  of  study  as  found  in  the  schools  of 
civilization  is  rather  a  scheme  of  coordination 
than  of  concentration,  having  five  branches  of 
studies  possessing  independent  educational  val- 
ues, each  one  of  wliich  is  necessary  and  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  course  of  study,  although 
these  iive  branches  are  not  all  of  equal  weight 
in  the  formation  of  character  or  in  furnishing 
a  foundation  for  more  advanced  studies.  Branches 
tJiat  relate  to  the  conduct  of  life  should  not  be 
permitted  to  exclude  a  due  proportion  of  the 
branches  which  relate  to  physical  well-being, 
creature  comforts,  and  amnsements,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  preparation  for  creature 
comforts  press  too  hard  on  the  branches  that 
relate  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Froebel  (1782- 
1852)  applied  the  new  ideas  to  early  educa- 
tion and  evolved  the  kindergarten  idea  in  1837 
in  the  village  of  Blankenburg.  To  him  self- 
activity  was  the  basis  and  the  method  of  all 
instruction;  all  instruction  should  proceed  from 
the  initial  point  of  natural  interests;  and  that 
the  principal  means  of  education  are  play,  study 
of  nature,  and  constructive  work. 

Scientlflc  Movement. — The  struggle  for 
what  its  supporters  called  due  recognition  of 
science  in  school  and  university  curricula  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  realistic  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Scien- 
tific subjects  were  slow  in  finding  a  place  upon 
the  list  of  studies.  Not  until  1G04  did  they  ap- 
pear in  German  universities,  where  they  met  with 
a  consistent  opposition  that  has  not  yet  wholly 
disappeared.  The  first  permanent  real-schule  was 
founded  by  Hecker  in  1747.  Spencer  (1820- 
1903),  Huxley  (1825-1895),  and  George  Combe 
(1788-1858)  fought  hard  for  the  recognition  of, 
science  especially  upon  the  ground  of  the  demands 
of  modem  life. 

Sociological  Hovement. — The  sociologists 
regard  education  as  the  means  of  de\-e]oping 
society  in  so  far  as  education  equips  one  to  meet 
econoniici  political,  and  social  demands.  This 
aspect  does  not  conflict  with  the  psychological, 
and  was,  in  a  measure,  supported  by  Pcstalozzi, 
Herbart,  Froebel,  and  other  pronounced  psychol- 
ogists. Perhaps  Froel>el  grasped  this  phase 
more  strongly  than  did  the  others,  for  his  kin- 
dergarten is  but  a  miniature  society.  Even  the 
scientific  tendency  with  its  important  economic 
and  utilitarian  ideas  supports  the  sociological 
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tendNunr.  Sociologiats  denuind  a  proper  adjuit- 
ment  of  the  curriculum  that  subject>matter  be 
well  chosen  for  fitting  men  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Eclectic  Tendency. — There  is  now  every 
evidence  of  an  effort  being  made  by  educators 
to  give  stability  to  the  curriculum  and  at 
the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  psychological,  the 
scientific,  and  the  sociological  tendencies.  The 
effort  aims  to  enlarge  the  curriculum;  to  ration- 
alize methods;  to  ^ain  teachers  thorou^ly;  to 
employ  specialists;  and  to  allow  a  student  to 
exercise  a  choice  of  some  subjects  to  make  up  his 
course.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
eclecUc  system  is  the  furnishing  of  proper  ia- 
centives  to  study  by  harmonizing  both  doctrines 
of  education  by  effort  and  education  by  interest. 
Great  freedom  of  choice  is  permitted  in  second- 
ary schools;  and  since  the  adoption  at  Harvard 
in  1867  of  tiie  eclectic  system,  Uie  principle  has 
become  quite  general  in  other  American  univer- 
sities. Old  \^ld  schools  cling  more  tenaciously 
to  tikeir  old  traditions  and  the  principle  la 
spreading  there  more  slowfy. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Schools  in  Virginia. — The  early  Spanish  and 
French  explorers  in  America  made  no  permanent 
settlements  and,  consequently,  we  find  no  trace 
of  organized  educational  effort  until  some  years 
after  the  foundii^  of  the  English  colony  at  Vir- 
ginia in  1607.  ^e  first  schools  of  which  any 
trace  is  found  were  the  result  of  efforts  of  the 
missionaries.  The  bishop  of  London,  in  1616, 
was  ordered  by  the  king  to  make  collections  for 
the  founding  of  a  college  in  Virginia.  The  sum 
of  £1,500  was  sent  over  before  1620;  1,000  acres 
were  set  apart  for  a  college  for  the  Indians  and 
9,000  acres  for  a  seminary  for  the  English;  and 
the  Virginia  Company  donated  £100  and  some 
books  for  a  library.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the 
treasurer  of  the  company,  was  prominoit  in  this 
first  educational  movement.  These  attempts  at 
founding  a  school  were  completely  frustrated 
1^  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  settlers  by  the 
Indians  in  1622;  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
project  had  not  progressed  sufficiently  before 
the  massacre  to  permit  of  any  actual  teaching. 
Another  effort  to  found  a  church  or  a  school 
was  made  prior  to  1622,  when  a  certain  Dr. 
Copeland  collected  the  sum  of  £70  from  passen- 
gers on  one  of  the  ships  of  the  East  India  C<mi* 
pany.  It  was  decided  to  call  the  institution  the 
East  India  School.  In  1622  workmen  were  sent 
to  put  up  the  building.  In  1623  additional  aid 
was  given  by  the  company  and  a  teacher  named 
Caro  foff  was  sent  out,  but  conditions  were,  in 
some  way,  unfavorable  and  the  work  advanced 
no  farther.  An  island  in  the  Susquehanna  was 
granted  for  school  purposes  in  1624  to  Sir 
Edwin  Palmer.  It  was  designed  to  call  the  in- 
stitution "Academia  Virginiensia  et  Oxonien- 
aia" ;  but  this  project  failed.  In  the  same  year, 
1624,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  first 
school  legislation  for  America,  to  the  effect  that 
there  be  conducted  formal  education  of  the 
young  Indians  to  aid  in  the  missionary  work  in 
the  colony.  It  would  appear  that  some  such 
work  was  conducted  even  to  the  extent  of  es- 
tablishing schools.  About  the  year  1634,  Ben- 
jamin Symms  bequeathed  200  acres  of  land  and 
eight  cows  to  found  a  school  in  Elizabeth  county. 
The  funds  were  placed  in  the  trusteeship  of  the 


justices  (A  the  peace  of  the  counter  and  the 
minister  and  church  wardens  of  the  city  parish, 
and  the  school  was  opened  in  1630.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1643  confirmed  the  will  and 
commended  the  action.  Other  schools  were 
founded  in  the  colony  prior  to  1650;  amon^ 
them  were  the  school  of  Captain  John  Moon 
(1655),  of  Richard  Russell  (1667),  of  Mr.  King 
(1667),  and  the  Eaton  School  prior  to  1689. 
The  Eaton  School  was  endowed  by  Thomas 
Eaton  and  was  near  the  Symms  School.  The 
Symms  and  Eaton  funds  were  combined  and  the 
income  from  them  now  goes  to  the  Hampton 
High  School.  Another  school  endowed  with  600 
acres  of  land,  ten  cows,  and  one  mare,  by  Henry 
Peasely  in  Newport  cotmty  in  1675  is  known  to 
have  been  established.  In  1646  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  passed  laws  for  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  the  orphans.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  there  were  schools  to  accommodate 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  law  was  passed. 
Every  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  secure 
funds  for  the  support  of  schools,  yet  many  had 
to  depend  upon  home  instruction.  In  1691,  Dr. 
William  Blair,  under  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, went  to  England  and  secured  a  charter 
for  a  university  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Coll^  of  VVilliam  and  Mary. 

Schoou  in  the  Dutch  Colony. — ^Adun  Roe- 
landsen  was  the  teacher  of  tlie  first  school  es- 
tablished in  New  Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1633.  This  school  is  the  first  in  America  of 
which  definite  knowledge  can  be  procured.  It 
was  an  elementary  school  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  Dutch  settlers  on  the  island 
of  Manhattan.  Its  lineal  descendant  still 
exists,  and  this  gives  it  a  second  claim  upon 
our  interest.  In  1638  the  colony  made  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster  by  impos- 
ing a  tax  upon  the  people^  Very  soon  alter 
this  time,  a  private  school  was  opened  by  Jan 
Stevensen.  Many  difficulties  beset  the  eariy 
Dutch  colonists  to  provide  schools  for  their 
cbildrra;  yet,  despite  these  discouragements, 
they  organized  their  schools  well,  and  exercised 
a  rigid  supervision  over  the  teachers,  and  were 
exacting  in  regard  to  the  teachers'  fitness. 
Among  the  early  teachers  were  Jacob  van  Gor- 
ier, Johannes  van  Gelder  (1062),  William  Vers- 
tius  (1654),  Harmanus  van  Hoboocken,  Dr. 
Alexander  Carolus  Cnrtius  (1650),  the  first 
teacher  of  the  Latin  School,  and  his  successor. 
Rev.  .^;gidiu8  Luyck  (1662). 

Schools  in  the  New  Bnefland  Colonies. — 
Within  five  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston 
(1630),  a  Latin  grammar  school  was  founded 
there,  chiefly  through  the  eflforts  of  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  with  Philemon  Parmount  as  first 
teacher.  Parmount  was  succeeded  in  1636  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Maud,  who  continued  as  teacher 
until  1642.  One  of  its  illustrious  teachers  was 
Elzekiel  Cheever,  who  taught  for  over  30  years 
from  1670.  Cotton  Mather  nreached  Cheever'a 
funeral  sermon ;  and  the  lovca  teacher  was  hon- 
ored and  praised.  His  "Accidence"  was  the 
first  great  text-book  of  colonial  times.  William 
Witherell  kept  a  school  at  Charlestown  in  1636. 
Rev.  John  Kiske  opened  a  school  at  Salem  in 
1637  and  was  followed  in  1640  by  a  Mr.  Norris, 
who  taught  there  for  over  30  years.  For  over 
a  century  after  Norris,  the  teachers  of  this 
Salem  sdiool  were  all  graduates  of  Harvard. 
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Dorchester  In  1639  cqtened  the  first  sohool  in 
America  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
habitants. The  school  was  on  Thompson's  Is- 
land, given  in  1636  by  David  Thompson  for 
school  purposes,  and  its  first  teacher  was  Kev. 
Gliomas  Waterhouse.  .  In  164S  Dorchester  ap- 
pointed the  first  school  committee  of  three. 
Newbury  in  1639  voted  a  school  fund  to  support 
Anthony  Somerby  as  teacher.  In  1636  the  Gen- 
eiul  Court  took  steps  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion and  their  efforts  led  to  the  founding  of 
Harvard  College.  The  school  at  Cambridge  was 
well  Under  way  in  1643  under  Elijah  Corlett. 
who  taught  there  for  43  years  and  gained  a 
place  among  teachers  only  second  to  that  oc- 
cupied by  Cheever.  The  sohool  at  Roxbury  was 
opened  in  1645  and  in  1671  it  received  aid  from 
Thomar  Bell  towards  the  support  of  the  poor 
children.  It  was  at  Koxbury  that  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  lived  and 
carried  on  such  an  active  educational  campaign 
that  he  ranks  only  second  to  John  Cotton  as  an 
early  educator.  In  1645  a  school  was  founded 
at  Braintree.  From  these  schools  Harvard  in 
its  early  days  drew  all  of  its  students.  Other 
early  schools  founded  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were:  Dedham  (1653),  Newbury 
(1658),  Northampton  (1667),  Hingham  (1670), 
Duxbury  ( 1677 ) ,  Rehoboth  ( 1678) ,  Concord 
( 1680 ) ,  Barnstable  ( about  1682 ) ,  Taunton 
(1682),  Woburn  (1685),  Lynn  (1687),  and 
Marblehead  (about  1698). 

Plymouth  Colony. — It  appears  that  educa- 
tion was  not  established  here  in  1650,  whrai 
efforts  were  made  by  the  General  Court  to 
induce  the  people  to  adopt  some  form  of  organi- 
zation. An  attempt  in  1667  to  found  grammar 
schools  failed.  Plymouth  opened  a  school  in 
1671  under  John  Morton,  who  was  succeeded 
the  next  year  by  Mr.  Corlett  from  Harvard. 
In  1692  the  colony  was  merged  with  Massachu- 
setts. 

(Xmneetieat. — The  first  sehoc^  was  opened  in 
Hartford  in  1030,  only  four  years  after  its  found- 
i"gi  l>y  John  Higginson.    New  Haven  fol- 

lowed quickly  with  the  services  of  the  famous 
Ezekiel  Cheever  as  teacher  until  1650.  In  that 
year  Connecticut  passed  its  celebrated  laws  re- 
garding education,  which,  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  new  needs,  remained  in  force  for 
over  160  years.  The  Hopkins  Grammar  School 
of  New  Haven  was  founded  In  1600,  with  Jere- 
miah Peek  as  teacher.  In  1672  land  was 
granted  to  establish  grammar  schools  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  four  counties,  Hartford,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield.  An  ele- 
mentary school  was  established  at  Paquanake 
in  1678. 

Rhode  Island. — The  first  school  was  at  New- 
port in  1640;  Providence  followed  with  a  grant 
to  support  a  school  in  1063;  and  by  1716  we 
are  told  there  were  schools  of  all  kinds,  but  un- 
organized. It  was  not  until  1780  that  under 
the  earnest  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Howland  the 
matter  of  public  instruction  in  Rhode  Island 
was  supported  by  legislative  enactments.  In 
1800  free  schools  were  opened  in  Providence; 
and  in  1828  a  school  law  was  passed  wliich 
formed  the  basis  for  the  present  school  syflteiii. 

New  Hampshire. — ^This  state  formed  a  part 
of  Massachusetts  until  1080.  Prior  to  that 
dat^  it  enjoyed  educational  advantagea.  Far- 


mount  and  Maudi  the  first  teachers  Boston  had^ 
settled  in  New  Hampshire,  the  one  at  Exeter, 
the  other  at  Dover.  At  Hampton  in  1049,  John 
Lc^t  taught.  In  1680,  when  New  Hampshire 
beoune  independent,  a  general  school  law 
making  ample  provisions  was  passed  and  re- 
mained in  force  for  many  years. 

Uaine. — A  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820, 
its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
state  in  the  earlier  years.  Nathaniel  Freeman 
taught  in  York  in  1701;  Portland  opened  a 
school  in  1728,  where  Mr.  Hicks  taught  for  the 
sum  of  £2  88.  lOd.  for  the  year.  Married  men 
were  taught  by  Samuel  Weston  in  Canaan  in 
1728;  and  Samuel  Wood  introduced  the  news- 
paper as  an  educational  adjunct  into  his  school 
at  Canaan  in  1798.  Buxton  had  a  school  in 
1761;  New  Gloucester,  in  1764;  Machias,  in 
1774;  and  Norridgewock  in  1779. 

Vermont. — The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
Vermont  in  1724;  and  the  first  school  of  which 
any  record  is  left  is  that  at  Guilford  in  1761. 
The  constitution  of  1777  made  the  opening  of 
a  school  obligatory  upon  each  town. 

Delaware. — ^The  Swedish  colony,  founded  in 
Delaware  in  1640,  began  almost  at  once  to  en- 
courage education,  i^mks  were  sent  over  from 
Sweden  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury schools  were  numerous  and  nearly  all 
could  read.  The  one  person  often  discharged 
the  duties  of  minister  and  teacher.  Gradually 
English  and  the  Duteh  (from  New  Amsterdam) 
found  their  way  in  and  the  Swedish  schools  lost 
their  distinctiveness.  The  earliest  recorded 
school  is  that  of  New  Armstel  (now  New  Cas- 
tle), taught  by  Ernest  Pietersen  in  1657.  The 
church,  through  its  missionary  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  contributed  also  to 
educational  work.  A  school  was  opened  at  Wil- 
mington by  the  Friends  in  1765  and  has  been 
open  continuously  since;  another  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Presbyterians  at  Newark,  Efforts 
towards  systematic  organization  of  schools  in 
Delaware  were  desultory  until  the  passage  of  the 
general  school  law  of  1875.  Prior  to  that  there 
was  no  state  supervision  (and  is  not  yet) ;  no 
relation  regarding  the  examination  of 
teachers;  and  no  school  accommodation  for  col- 
ored children. 

Pennsylvania. — Swedish  colonists  from  Del- 
aware occupied  Penn's  grant  of  land  when  he 
visited  it  in  1082.  A  school  had  existed  at  Up- 
land since  before  1079.  Penn  made  instant  pro- 
vision for  education  upon  a  very  thorough  basis 
and  his  efforts  were  fully  supported  by  the 
Assembly.  In  1682  it  was  ordered  that  the  laws 
be  published  and  the  book  be  used  as  a  text- 
book in  school.  In  1683  it  was  ordered,  with 
penalties  for  neglect,  that  parents  see  to  it  that 
the  children  could  read  and  write  at  twelve  years 
of  age;  and  that  the  child  be  taught  a  trade. 
The  Friends  Public  School  was  founded  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1080  and,  later,  became  the  William 
Penn  Charter  School.  Germantown  Academy  or 
Union  School  was  founded  in  1761.  Moravian 
schools  were  founded  at  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth before  1750.  The  Wyoming  Valley  system 
of  schools  was  founded  by  Connecticut  colonists 
in  1768  and  remained  in  force  until  the  state  law 
of  1834  superseded  it. 

New  Jersey.— The  early  population  of  New 
Jersqr  was  formed  from  the  Dufa^from  Nmr 
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Amsterdam,  English  from  New  Haven,  the 
Swedes  from  Delaware,  and  the  English  and 
German  under  Penn.  Naturally  earh^  educa- 
tional conditions  were  complicated.  Eogelbert 
Steenhuyseu  established  the  first  school  in  1661 
or  1062  at  Bergen.  The  first  school  at  Newark 
was  taught  ly  John  Catlin  in  1676.  For 
76  yaan  after  1702  East  and  West  Jvrat^ 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdictitm  of  New  'York 
and  voluntary  schools  alone  existed.  Among 
these  was  the  Log  Coll^^  at  Neahameny  con- 
ducted by  William  Tennent.  With  the  founding 
of  Princeton  College  about  1750  and  of  Rutgers 
College  at  New  Brunswick  just  before  the  Kevo- 
lution,  interest  in  education  was  carried  through 
the  period  of  the  War  of  Independence,  many  of 
the  scenes  of  which  were  in  New  Jers^. 
Advanoea  in  the  organizati(m  of  education  were 
made  slowly  and  at  considerable  Intervals;  and 
it  was  not  until  1867  that  a  modern  school 
law  to(^  the  place  of  the  many  desultory  and 
somewhat  contradictory  lcf[l8latioa  upon  the 
subject. 

Uaryland. — Ralf  Crouch  crossed  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Maryland  and  taught  there  from  1639 
to  1659.  Public  schools  met  with  little  favM- 
in  these  early  days  when  missionary  and  paro- 
chial schools  flllra  the  needs,  until  1696,  when 
efforts  were  made  to  found  county  schools  by 
bequests,  donations,  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
ports. Not  until  1717  was  one  of  these  started, 
and  further  attempts  were  discouraged.  Charles 
Peale,  father  of  the  famous  portrait  painter, 
conducted  the  Kent  County  School  at  Chester- 
town  before  1746,  and  James  Hunt  taught  in 
Bladensburg  in  1773.  In  1812  a  tax  was  levied 
on  banks  to  provide  a  state  fund;  in  1826  the 
first  direct  school  tax  was  levied.  But  it  was 
not  until  1866  that  »  new  school  law  supple- 
mented by  acts  of  1868  and  1872  secured  pros- 
perous 8CD00I9. 

North  Carolina.— -About  1705  Charles  Grif- 
fin came  from  the  West  Indies  and  settled  in 
Pasquotank  county,  where  he  opened  a  school. 
A  free  school  law  was  passed  in  1745,  but  as  it 
was  only  permissive  and  entailed  no  obliga- 
ttons  little  good  was  done.  Education  was  pro- 
moted by  the  coming  of  some  Germans  from 
Fenni^lvania,  and  by  some  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries from  New  York.  The  academy  at  Wil- 
mington was  founded  in  1760;  that  at  Newbern 
in  1764;  and  by  1829,  186  had  been  chartered. 
Attempto  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  a  complete 
system  of  schools  failed  in  1817,  and  again  in 
1825.  Acts  of  1839  and  1844  caused  slight  ad- 
vances, but  it  was  not  until  1868  that  a  com- 
prehensive law  providing  for  compulsory  attend- 
ance upon  free  schools  cleared  the  way  for  sub- 
stsAtial  progress  in  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

South  Carolina. — ^Early  legislation  provided 
in  1701  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school 
in  Charleston,  which  was  taught  by  John 
Douglas.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  opened  a  school  in  Charleston  in 
1711.  A  law  of  1722  sought  to  provide  schools 
for  all.  The  South  Carolina  Society  in  1737 
opened  a  school ;  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society 
opened  a  most  important  school  at  Georgetown 
In  1756.  Richard  Beresford  bequeathed  £6,600 
in  1722  and  this  formed  the  foundation  fund  for 
tiie  school  near  Charleston,  which  became  one  of 


the  foremost  schools  of  the  state  down  to  Civil 
War  times.  By  1826  thirty-two  academies  had 
been  founded.  In  1870  a  bUl  providing  for  ade- 
quate educational  supervision  and  organization 
was  passed;  and  a  prosperous  era  of  education 
followed. 

Georgia. — The  jtforavians  founded  missions 
for  the  Indians  in  the  earlier  days  uid  carried 
oa  tlieir  education  until  the  settlement  removed 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1738.  George  Whitefield 
and  James  Habersham,  in  1740,  founded  a  school 
for  orphans;  poor  school  l^islation  began  in 
1783;  and  by  1800  six  academies  had  been 
founded.  The  number  of  academies  had  in- 
creased to  64  in  1829,  and  to  186  in  1840.  In 
1823  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  $500,000  between  free  schools 
and  academies.  A  free  school  law  was  passed  in 
1868,  which  among  other  things  provides  sepa- 
rate schools  for  the  two  races. 

Ohio.— At  Marietta,  the  first  settlement  made 
by  the  "Ohio  Company"  in  1787,  a  school  was 
established  in  1788.  one  year  aftor  the  founding 
of  the  city.  Academies  were  incorporated  in 
1802  and  the  educational  interests  were  rapidly 
advanced.  By  a  law  of  1817,  six  or  more  might 
incorporate  a  private  school.  Public  schmls 
were  first  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1821,  but 
being  only  permissive  it  failed  of  ite  purpf>se 
and  a  more  stringent  law  was  passed  in  1825. 
In  1837,  during  a  period  of  educational  enthu- 
siasm, a  state  superintendent  of  education 
(Samuel  Lewis)  was  appointed,  and  Calvin  E. 
Stowe  was  sent  to  Europe  to  report  upon  the 
condition  of  elementary  education  there.  The 
"Akron  Law"  of  1847  provided  for -the  extension 
of  the  graded  schools;  schools  were  made  free 
in  1853.  The  act  of  1885  permittee  high  school 
maintenance  by  united  township,  village,  and 
special  Khool  districts.  By  the  act  of  1900 
great  ease  of  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is 
secured. 

Indiana. — ^A  French  missionary,  M.  Revet, 
teught  at  Vincennes,  in  1793,  the  first  recorded 
school  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  state 
of  Indiana.  The  taw  of  1824  provided  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  by  the  labor  of  each 
able-bodied  man  in  the  district  for  one  day 
each  week  until  completion,  or  payment  of  37) 
cents  for  each  such  day's  default.  In  1825 
Union  Seminary  was  founded,  and  by  1843  there 
were  24  similar  institutions.  Corydon  Semi- 
nary, founded  in  1816,  was  the  first  of  ite 
kind,  and  37  were  chartered  by  1850.  A  law 
passed  as  general  school  law  in  1852  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional;  but  one  was  secured 
in  1867.  High  schools  were  commissioned  in 
1873. 

Illinois. — It  is  probable  that  the  Jesuits 
founded  a  French  college  at  Kasloskia  in  1754. 
John  Seeley  taught  in  an  abandoned  cabin  in 
Monroe  county  in  1783  and  Francis  Clark  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1784.  John  Messenger  teught  a 
night  school  in  1804;  and  the  first  school  in 
Cook  county  was  sterted  in  1816.  The  acade- 
mies of  Madison  at  Edwardsville,  Washington 
at  Carlyle,  and  one  at  Bdleville  were  incorpo- 
rated in  1819.  The  first  general  school  law  was 
passed  in  1825  and  was  intended  to  provide  free 
schools,  but  it  was  repealed  by  a  rider  in  1827. 
A  few  academies  were  chartered  in  1840  sad 
1843.   The  first  state  superintendent  was  Nln- 
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Ian  Edwards*  appointed  in  1854.  The  jpresent 
system  of  schools  dates  from  the  law  of  1889. 

lUchlj^an. — It  is  believed  that  Cadillac,  when 
in  command  at  Detroit,  offered  funds  to  provide 
for  a  school  for  the  French  and  Indians  at  the 
fort.  It  is  certain  that  a  mission  school  was 
established  in  17S5.  Detroit's  first  school  build- 
ing dates  from  1775j  and  though  schools  were 
fairly  numerous  tlmr  were  of  the  log  cabin 
tyjft,  A  law  passed  m  1827  was  the  forerunner 
m  grmter  educational  activity.  A  ladies'  semi- 
nary was  incorporated  in  1830;  children  were 
taken  1^  covered  wagon  to  and  from  school  in 
that  year.  John  Pierce  was  state  superintend- 
ent in  1836.  In  1837  an  act  providing  for  par- 
tial support  of  schools  by  tax  was  passed. 
Graded  schools  were  introduced  into  Detroit  in 
1842  and  into  some  other  cities  in  1843.  Free 
schools  were  established  over  the  state  in  1869. 

Wiacoiuta. — ^The  first  teacher  within  this 
area  was  James  Portter,  who  taught  at  Green 
Bay  in  1791.  The  second  school  was  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  1817.  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Episcopal  Missionaiy  Society, 
started  a  school  for  Indians  on  Fox  River,  op- 
posite Shanty  Town,  in  1823.  The  work  endured 
for  16  years  and  left  a  marked  impress  upon 
Michigan  education.  The  first  public  school 
was  instituted  at  Milwaukee  in  1836,  the 
year  !n  which  Wiaconsin  separated  from  Michi- 
gan, and  the  education  laws  of  WIseonsin  were 
uie  same  as  those  of  Michigan.  The  law  of  1849 
put  the  schools  on  a  new  basis ;  and  tliat  of  1859 
provided  for  consolidation  of  districts  in  the 
support  of  one  school.  High  schools  supported 
partly  hy  the  state  came  in  in  1875. 

Klnnesota. — ^Mission  schools  for  Indians 
were  established  in  1834.  The  first  school 
for  white  children  was  opened  at  St.  Paul 
in  1847,  of  which  Harriet  Bishop  was  the 
first  teacher.  Dr.  Williamson  inaugurated  the 
movement  and  enlisted  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Society.  In  1849  the  terri- 
torial legislature  at  its  first  convention  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  schools  by  tax,  for 
licensing  of  teachers,  and  for  school  units.  The 
first  graded  schools  were  established  at  Minne- 
apolis (then  called  St.  Anthony)  shortly  after 
1860.  High  schools  were  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  1878. 

Iowa. — ^The  log  schooihouse  was  common  in 
Iowa  prior  to  its  admission  to  statehood  in  1846, 
when  ICK)  such  buildings  were  reported.  The 
first  of  these  schools  was  establish^  by  Benja- 
min Jennings,  near  Keokuk,  in  1830.  By  the 
constitution  of  Iowa,  generous  provision  was 
made  for  education  in  the  appointment  of  a 
state  siiperintendent,  the  establishment  of  a 
state  fund,  and  an  organized  system  of  public 
schools.  Horace  Mann  and  Amos  Dean,  chan- 
eelw  of  the  State  University,  prepared  the 
sdiool  law  of  1858,  which  secured  free  schools, 
established  county  superintendents,  gave  aid  to 
institutes,  and  authorized  county  high  school*. 

Hlssotui. — ^The  school  at  St.  Louis,  con- 
ducted in  1774  by  J.  B.  Trabcau,  was  the  first 
within  the  state.  St.  Louis  tried,  in  1817,  to 
secure  a  system  of  free  schools,  but  was  not 
Buceessful  until  1639,  when  legislation  was  se- 
cured which  provided  for  the  educational  needs 
of  the  state.  The  first  high  school  was  opened 
in  St.  toiiU  in  1803.  The  law  vf  1866  placed 


the  schools  upon  a  much  better  footing  than 
had  l>een  formerly  enjoyed.  In  1868,  W.  T.  Har- 
ris began  his  effective  work  as  principal  of  the 
schools  of  St.  Louis  and  was  elected  superin- 
tendent in  1868.  Kindergarten  was  made  a  part 
-  of  the  city  school  work  of  St.  Louis  in  1873,  a 
work  in  which  Dr.  Harris  was  greatly  assisted 
by  Miss  Susan  £.  Blow. 

Oklahoma.— A  public  school  qvtem  was  pro- 
vided for  immediately  upon  the  organization  of 
Oklahoma  as  a  territory  m  1890.  The  first  high 
school  was  established  at  Kingfisher  in  1889. 

Kan»a». — ^The  first  school  for  white  children 
was  opened  at  Kansas  City  (then  called  Wyan- 
dotte) in  1844;  one  for  Indian  children  was  es- 
tablished by  missionaries  sometime  before  1836. 
With  the  great  influx  of  immigrants  in  1856 
education  made  great  advances  especially  around 
Lawrence. 

Vebroaka. — The  first  mission  school  was  at 

Bellevue  in  1836;  and  the  first  public  school  at 
Brownville  in  1656.  The  basis  of  education  in 
Nebraska  for  10  years  was  the  Iowa  law  of 
1858,  which  was  taken  almost  wholly  and  fol- 
lowed until  1867,  when  the  Ohio  law  was  largely 
followed. 

North  and  South  Dakota. — When  this  dis- 
trict was  separated  from  Minnesota  in  1861, 
two  years  after  its  settlement,  there  was  a 
school  in  Bonhcmune  county,  S.  D.  Within 
six  years  there  were  681  pupils  in  attendance 
in  29  school  districts  and  at  two  private  schools. 
This  number  had  increased  in  1878  to  7,150  and 
the  organization  of  state  schools  bad  been  per- 
fected. 

Kentucky. — Harrodsburg  had  the  first  school 
in  Kentucky.  It  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Comes  about  1776.  In  1777  another  school  was 
opened  at  McAgee's  Station.  These  were  pri- 
vate and  were  or  the  class  afterwards  known  as 
the  "Old-field"  or  "Hedgerow'*  schools.  Liberal 
grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools  were 
made  in  1780  and  in  1783  preparations  were 
made  for  the  Transylvania  University.  Rev. 
David  Rice,  in  1785,  began  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  it  in  his  own  residence  at  Danville. 
By  1800  over  30  academies  had  been  founded 
under  liberal  support  from  the  legislature.  For 
several  years  these  schools  suffered  from  the 
apathy  of  the  petals,  and  their  failure  aroused 
a  feeung  of  educational  needs.  Other  school 
systems  were  looked  into  and  that  of  New  York 
state  was  favored.  Louisville  had  a  free  school 
in  1828  but  it  lasted  only  one  year  as  such: 
and  it  was  not  until  1840  that  tuition  fees 
were  abolished  and  schools  made  free  in  Louis- 
ville. Night  schooja  were  instituted  in  that  city 
in  1834;  and  that  year  saw  a  form  of  school 
superintendency  adopted.  A  public  school  law 
was  passed  in  1838  but  it  was  1853  before  its 
application  became  general.  The  Civil  War  had 
its  effect  upon  the  schools  of  Kentucky  as  up<m 
other  states.  After  that  the  Peabody  Fund  was 
of  much  benefit,  but  not  at  all  equal  to  the  gener- 
ous support  which  the  state  has  given  to  its 
schools. 

Tennessee. — Davidson  Academy,  the  founda- 
tion of  Xashville  I'niversity,  was  endowed  by 
the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1785.  It 
opened  in  a  stone  church  in  1786  with  Rev- 
Thomas  Craighead  as  teacher.  Congress  gave 
Tennessee  large  grants  of  land  in  l^PO  for  the 
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mipport  of  «oIl«gea,  academies,  and  schools. 
Through  bad  administration  the  funds  from 
these  Hberal  endowments  have  not  been  as  large 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Elementary 
schools  did  not  share  in  the  proposed  scheme, 
and  did  not  reach  a  proper  status  until  a  prop- 
erly balanced  plan  was  brought  forward  in  183U. 
Schools  Buffered,  however,  from  a  lack  of  finan- 
cial support  and  short  term  schools  largely 
prevailed. 

Oolorado. — The  first  school  in  Colorado  was 
established  at  Boulder  in  1860,  to  provide  for 
the  childrra  of  the  gold  seeking  emigrants,  who 
poured  in  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1858 
by  Green  Russell's  party.  Though  the  children 
of  Colorado  for  several  years  after  its  admission 
as  a  territory  in  1861  were  few  in  number,  and 
widely  scattered,  provision  was  made  for  their 
education.  The  school  funds  were  frequently 
misappropriated,  and  slight  progress  was  made 
in  education  until  after  the  establishment  of 
the  School  of  Minu. 

Utah. — The  Mormons,  who  first  settled  in 
Utah  in  1847,  established  the  early  achools  there, 
and  these  provided  for  the  education  of  parents 
as  well  as  the  children,  at  one  of  which  Brig- 
ham  Young  was  a  pupil.  The  establishment  of 
mission  schools  by  other  denominations  aroused 
the  Mormons  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
higher  education  for  their  diildren.  Until  1870 
schools  were  private;  after  that  date  achools 
were  supported  by  fees.  Schools  in  Mormon 
settlements  were  held  in  meeting  houses  until 
1880,  when  the  legislature  made  provision  for 
school  buildings. 

California. — The  Spanish  missions  following 
the  settlement  in  1767,  all  had  achools  attached 
to  them,  and  it  was  from  these  alone  that  edu- 
cational advantages  were  derived  until  1847, 
when  the  Town  Council  of  San  Francisco  built 
a  small  schoolhouse.  The  first  teacher  in  Cali- 
fornia was  Thomas  Douglass,  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  but  this  school  was  forgotten  in  the  ex< 
cifcement  caused  by  the  rush  for  gold  in  1849. 
In  1851  the  state  superintendent  was  appointed, 
school  districts  were  established,  and  the  duties 
of  school  committee  prescribed.  The  following 
year  a  school  tax  was  provided  for  to  be  shared 
equally  with  the  numerous  parochial  schools. 
The  first  high  school  in  San  Francisco  was 
founded  in  1856;  the  first  normal  school  in  1862. 
Text-books  for  rural  schools  were  made  uniform 
in  1864,  and  in  1865  the  state  began  a  system 
of  editing  and  printing  free  text-books. 

Arizona. — Parochial  schools  supplied  educa- 
tional needs  in  Arizona  until  1864,  when  a  provi- 
sional bill  was  passed  extending  educational 
privileges  to  such  districts  as  should  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  but  Prescott  was  the  only  city 
that  took  advantage  of  its  provisions.  By 
another  law  of  1868,  school  superintendency  was 
provided  for,  but  no  appointments  were  made  for 
several  years. 

NeTaaa. — Earliest  provisions  for  education 
in  Nevada  were  made  by  the  constitution  of 
1804,  which  provided  for  a  conipleto  school  sys- 
tem, passing  through  all  of  the  grades  up  to  the 
State  rnivLTsity,  which  wns  first  opened  iit  Elko 
in  1874,  wliere  it  remaineil  until  lR7ti,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Reno  and  fulfills  tlie  nddei!  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  normal  school.  Lands 
which  Congress  had  appropriated  for  an  agricul- 


tural oollc^  were  by  permission  diverted  to  the 
support  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

Oregon. — Missionaries  founded  achools  along 
the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  One  of 
the  first  secular  schools  was  that  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Chamfrog  founded  by  Mr.  Edwards  in 
1835.  Other  schools,  including  several  mission 
schools  for  Indians,  were  soon  after  established. 
The  Indian  Manual  Training  School  was 
founded  by  the  Methodists  in  1842  and  later 
coalesced  with  the  Oregon  Institute.  Denomi- 
national schools  multiplied  between  1840  and 
1850  and  from  these  were  evolved  the  public 
school  system  by  legislation  in  1849  which  gave 
Oregon  City  the  first  public  school  in  ISoO. 
The  Agricultural  College  (1868)  and  the  State 
University  (1876)  were  at  first  private  insti- 
tutions. 

Washington. — Private  and  denominational 
schools  in  which  the  people  were  deeply  inter- 
ested prepared  the  way  for  public  schools  which 
the  act  of  1854  introduced.   Educational  growth 

in  Washington  has  been  rapid.  The  first  high 
school  was  established  in  1883  at  Seattle. 

Idaho. — Schools  developed  slowly  in  Idaho 
in  early  days.  There  were  only  14  schools  with 
436  pupils  in  1866.  In  Boisg  City,  the  capital 
and  largest  city,  there  was  no  school  in  1873 
and  only  four  months'  session  in  1874.  After 
1880  the  growth  was  rapid  and  was  accelerated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  State  University  at 
Moscow  (1892)  and  normal  schools  at  Albion 
and  Lewiston. 

Arkansas. — Though  the  first  settlement  was 
made  at  Arkansas  Post  in  1686,  and  Jesuit 
missionary  schools  were  founded  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Indians,  nothing  was  done  toward  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  until  1820.  Prev'ious  to 
this  time  education  for  white  children  had  been 
conducted  by  private  schools.  In  1829  a  public 
school  law  was  passed,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
this  legislation  was  the  establishment  of 
Bateaville  Academy.  Some  provision  was  made 
for  free  tuition  when  neeeeaary.  In  the  general 
school  law  of  1843  a  school  curriculum  was  pre- 
scribed, a  county  board  was  provided  for,  the 
examination  of  teachers  were  controlled,  and  a 
system  of  school  visitation  was  established. 
Educational  efi'orts  were  retarded  during  the 
period  of  the  avil  War,  but  the  act  of  1867 
prepared  the  way  for  substantial  progress  and 
by  1870  school  expenditure  amounted  to  $500,- 
000,  a  large  part  of  which  was  raised  by  direct 
taxation.  The  State  University  at  Fay«tteville 
was  opened  in  1872,  and  in  1875  a  branch  nor- 
mal school  was  established  at  Pine  Bluff. 

Ixiulsiana. — Schools  were  first  established  by 
irrsuline  nuns  and  some  Capuchin  monks  at  Xew 
Orleans  in  1727.  Of  the  latter,  Father  Cecil 
was  most  prominent  in  this  work.  Wlien  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
1761  Spanish  teachers  conducted  schools  and 
made  an  effort  to  substitute  their  language  for 
the  prevailing  French,  but  with  slight  success. 
The  University  of  New  Orleans  was  founded 
in  1805  and  covered  elementary  and  secondary 
work  after  methods  similar  to  those  in  the 
University  of  France,  A  free  school  law  of  only 
one  yenrV  duration  was  passed  in  1806;  liberal 
Hpi)ropriationa  were  made  for  the  support  of 
such  schools  as  existed,  and  as  early  as  1821  a 
syston  of  free  stUiool  snppUes^.iaA  adopted  in 
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New  Orleanfl.  In  1847  a  free  school  act  pro- 
vided for  the  establiahment  of  sohooU  aup 
ported  by  taxes,  established  the  offices  of  state 
superintendent  and  county  superintendent,  and 
aluiongh  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was 
abolished  in  1851  it  was  revived  in  1879,  along 
with  other  educational  features  provided  for  in 
the  new  coastitution. 

Texas. — Early  French  and  Spanish  mission- 
aries established  schools.  In  the  200  years, 
from  1620  to  1820,  that  this  part  of  the  country 
was  controlled  by  the  Spaniards  the  schools  were 
very  largely  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
converting  the  Indians;  but  it  is  known  that 
there  was  a  public  school  for  white  children  at 
El  Paso  as  early  as  1806.  In  1820  the  Mexican 
government  endeavored  to  eBtablieh  a  public 
school  system,  though  the  schools  were  not 
wholly  free  and  the  subjects  taught  in  them 
were  few  in  number  and  meager  in  extent.  Pri- 
mary schools  with  more  adequate  provisions 
were  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  English- 
speaking  inhabitants,  and  while  the  l^slature 
made  liberal  provisions  of  land  for  tlieir  support 
only  four  schools  were  in  operation  In  1834. 
Immediately  following  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Mexico  in  1830  provision  was 
made  for  an  academy,  a  college,  and  a  university 
within  its  limits.  Upon  the  admission  of  Texas 
as  a  state  in  1845  its  constitution  contained 
abundant  provisions  for  large  educational  worl£; 
but  it  was  nine  years  afterwards  before  any 
practical  results  were  seen,  and  the  first  school 
under  its  operation  was  established  at  San  An- 
tonio. Education  in  Texas  during  the  Civil 
War  period  was  less  affected  than  in  some  other 
states.  Such  a  liberal  grant  of  land  had  been 
made  for  the  support  of  its  schools  that  with 
the  increase  in  prices  of  land  within  recent  years 
Texas  now  has  the  largest  school  fund  of  any 
state  in  the  Union. 

Mississippi. — No  schools  are  known  to  have 
been  established  within  this  district  until  near 
the  close  of  French  and  Spanish  occupation. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  a  colony  of  New 
Englanders  that  private  schools  were  established 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Schools  for  girls  were  establiahed  as  early  as 
1801,  when  a  ladies'  seminary  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  David  Kerr  and  his  wife.  Jefferson 
College  received  its  charter  in  1802,  but  did 
not  begin  instruction  until  181 1  for  lack  of 
funds.  Before  that  time  Washington  Academy 
had  been  established.  The  first  steps  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  general  free  school  sys- 
tem were  taken  in  1846  under  the  auspices  of 
Governor  Brown.  Such  laws  as  were  passed 
met  with  some  popular  opposition,  and  objec- 
tionable features  were  removed  by  numerous 
amendments.  MiRsissippi  had  no  general  law 
until  after  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
a  highly  perfected  system  was  provided  for  by 
the  act  of  1870. 

Alabama. — The  French  and  Spanish  during 
their  period  of  occupancy  made  some  efforts  to 
promote  education  within  this  district;  but  the 
first  school  of  which  any  record  is  given  was 
taught  by  John  Pierce,  a  New  Englander,  at 
Boat  House,  on  the  Tensas  River,  in  1810.  An 
academy  at  St.  Stephens  in  1811,  and  another 
in  Huntsville  in  1812,  seem  to  have  completed 
the  educational  equipment  prior  to  the  admis- 


sion of  Alabama  as  a  state  in  1819.  The  first 
public  school  system  within  the  limits  of  Ala- 
bama was  established  at  Mobile  in  1826  under 
a  special  law.  In  1830  the  Methodists  estab- 
lished La  Grange  College,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  influential  denominational 
schools.  Graded  schools  were  introduced  into 
Mobile  in  1852;  teachers  were  certificated. 

Florida. — Though  occupied  at  an  early  date 
by  Spaniards,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
educational  progress  in  Florida  until  a  short- 
lived effort  was  made  in  1831  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Tallahassee,  who  formed  the  Florida 
Educational  Society.  This  institution  was 
largely  of  the  nature  of  a  lyceum  with  branches 
established  in  adjacent  towns.  From  the  in- 
come of  lands  appropriated  by  Congress  only 
private  schools  were  supported  until  about  1849, 
when  public  schools  for  white  children  were  au- 
thorized to  share  in  the  appropriations  from  this 
fund,  but  the  present  public  school  system  in 
Florida  dates  only  from  1869. 

Hew  Kexico.— Mission  and  parochial  schools 
were  doubtless  established  by  tm  Spaniards,  who 
settled  here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Records  for  1800  show  that  in  that 
year  Santa  F6  had  408  children  in  such  schools. 
In  1830  many  other  towns  had  parochial  schools 
of  the  same  plan  as  those  of  southern  Europe. 
Public  schools  were  founded  after  1855  by  a 
permissive  school  law,  but  as  its  operation  de- 
pended upon  popular  vote  and  the  first  election 
showed  5,016  against  it  and  only  37  for  it,  it 
would  appear  that  the  parochial  and  mission 
schools  satisfied  the  educational  needs  of  the 
people.  Another  law,  enacted  about  1805,  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  schools  by  a  tax 
of  50  cents  upon  each  pupil. 

"Wyoming. — Organized  as  a  territory  with  an 
extremely  small  population,  unstable  in  its  char- 
acter, educational  matters  received  but  alight 
attention  until  1880.  In  the  earlier  days  some 
provision  was  made  for  superintendency,  but  it 
was  an  office  shared  by  other  duties  until  erected 
into  a  separate  office  in  1880.  The  State  Uni- 
versity was  established  in  1888.  In  it  is  a  nor- 
mal departriient  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
In  the  constitution  of  1800  splendid  provision 
has  been  made  for  educational  development. 

Uontana. — The  school  law  of  1864  raad^pro- 
vision  for  schools  by  means  of  a  very  limited 
appropriation.  In  1874  this  amount  was  fixed 
by  a  well  defined  school  tax.  In  1888  the 
schools  had  about  700  pupils;  within  10  years 
the  number  of  pupils  was  nearly  2,400.  State 
and  county  superintendency  has  been  provided 
from  the  inception  of  the  system.  The  first  high 
school  was  established  at  Butte  in  1883,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  another  at  Anaconda,  was 
the  only  one  in  the  district  for  10  years. 

SCHOOL  ADHmiSTBATIOir. 

There  are  four  units  of  administoation  rec- 
c^izcd  in  the  common  school  system  of  the 
United  States.  These  are:  the  school  district, 
the  township  and  incorporated  city,  the  county, 
and  the  state. 

Scbool  District. — ^This  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic feature  in  the  entire  political  structure. 
It  arose  al  most  spontaneously  in  the  earlier 
colonial  administration,  for  it  was  the  form 
which  permitted  the  greatest  ease  and  effective- 
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neas  In  adiool  odmiaiatration  under  the  con- 
ditions then  existing.  It  is  to-day  the  most 
general  unit  in  a  great  majority  of  the  states. 
In  some  states  it  is  displaced  by  the  township, 
as  in  Maine,  Kew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
ohusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana;  in  others 
it  has  continued  Bide  by  side  with  the  township 
system,  as  in  Ithode  Island,  Connecticut,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  the  Dakotas,  and 
parts  of  Michigan.  Sometimes  the  district  is 
a  part  ot  the  town  or  township;  in  other  places 
it  ia  a  subdivision  of  the  county.  In  some  dia- 
toicts  the  voters  in  the  district  elect  achool 
officers  and  levy  twees;  tn  others  the  county 
discharges  these  duties. 

The  Township  and  Incorporated  City. — 
These  units  ere  fast  displacing  the  district.  The 
larger  township  includes  in  some  cases  several 
districts,  and  the  expediency  of  consolidating 
these  districts  under  the  control  of  the  township 
is  becoming  popular  both  for  economy  and  effect- 
iveneaa  in  adminiatration  and  for  aecuring 
uniformity  of  school  standards  and  methods 
within  the  township.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  township  is 
thus  forced  to  contribute  to  the  schools  of  the 
poorer  section.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Indiana  have  compulsory 
township  organization  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  district  system  was  abolished  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1882,  in  New  Hampshire  in  18B6,  in 
Vermont  in  1802,  and  in  Maine  in  1808.  Sevwil 
other  states  have  adopted  l^slation  that  permits 
centridization  at  the  option  of  the  school  units. 

The  County. — ^This  unit  is  most  common  in 
the  South,  where  in  all  departments  of  political 
administration  the  county  has  been  recognized 
aa  Uie  unit,  so  that  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  it  is  most  usual  for  the  administrative 
educational  offices  to  be  held  by  county  officials. 

The  State.— This  is  the  unit  of  general  legis- 
lation in  school  matters.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  schools  is  in  no  sense  super- 
vised by  state  school  officials,  and  this  condition 
is  caused  by  the  great  number  of  schools  within 
the  state  limits,  which  number  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  visitation  by  one  official. 

Federal  Belatlona  to  Education. — ^At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  Statn  has  the 
Federal  Government  ever  adopted  any  measure 
of  oonirol  over  educational  matters  in  the  states, 
but  for  a  long  time  it  was  felt  that  there  should 
be  some  close  relation  established  between  the 
state  syatema  and  the  Federal  Government. 
This  end  was  secured  in  1869  by  James  A.  Gar- 
field, by  whose  efforts  there  was  eatablished  a 
nationed  department  of  education,  of  which 
Henry  Barnard  was  the  first  commissioner.  The 
work  performed  by  this  office  has  been  advisory 
in  its  general  nature,  but  its  most  valuable  serv- 
ice fo  the  cause  of  education  has  been  the  care- 
ful and  thorough  collection  of  information 
regarding  the  status  of  schools  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  systematizing  of  this 
information,  and  the  distribution  among  the 
people  of  the  information  which  it  has  so  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  gathered.  The  other  in- 
cumbents of  this  important  office  have  been  John 
Eaton  (1870-1886),  Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson 
(1886-1880),  William  T.  Harris  (1880-1000), 
and  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  (1000-  ). 


8T8XE1CS  or  EDtrCATIOV. 

EtoDLantazy  Sehoola.— Elementaiy  edueation 
In  the  United  States  presents  throughout  the 

whole  course  of  its  development  many  and  varied 
aspects.  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  elementary  education  in  the 
several  states  at  any  fixed  time  presents  no 
uniformity  in  standard  or  in  method.  This  con- 
dition follows  naturally  from  the  unequal  devel- 
opment of  the  several  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  varying  conditions  of  settlement  which 
education  was  called  upon  to  meet.  Records 
which  we  poaaesa  r^;arding  the  development  of 
schools  throughout  tiie  Imited  States  in  the 
earlier  days  ^fore  1 800  give  facts  relating  to 
the  legislation,  but  we  have  nothing  but  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  educated  before 
that  period  that  gives  any  information  of  the 
curriculum,  administration,  or  organization  of 
elementary  schools.  While  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  law  would  seem  to  be  common 
subjects  in  nearly  all  of  the  elenumtary  schools 
of  this  early  period,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  so  practical  and  essential  a  subject  as 
arithmetic  ia  to  be  found  generally  taught  in  the 
schools  of  New  England  until  after  1750,  nor 
does  it  seem  that  spelling  was  taught  aa  a 
separate  subject  from  reading  until  after  the 
War  of  Independency  America  had  advanced 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century  before  any  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  had  pMsed 
beyond  the  simplest  and  crudest  stages  of  or- 
ganization. AU  except  a  few  in  the  luver  citin 
were  ungraded,  for  in  those  earlier  days  the 
sparsely-populated  districts  were  well  satisfied 
when  they  were  able  to  secure  even  a  one-room 
schoolhouse.  Naturally,  graded  schools  began 
in  the  thickly-populated  cities,  where  sehool- 
houses  with  several  rooms  could  be  provided. 
At  first  the  grading  was  necessarily  only  a  very 
rough  classifying  of  the  pupils  and  in  no  sense 
approached  the  perfection  of  elassificaticm  which 
the  better  systrans  and  heavier  tasks  of  admin- 
istration of  the  modem  day  call  for. 

The  Klndergtirten. — The  kindergarten  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  four  principal  more' 
ments  in  its  historical  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  of  these,  known  as  the 
pioneer  movement,  originated  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, when  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  of  that  dty 
became  interested,  in  1850,  in  the  writings  of 
Froebel-  In  1867  she  studied  in  Germany  with 
Froebel's  widow,  and  upon  her  return  to  Amer- 
ica in  1868  she  took  up  her  life's  work  of  prop- 
agating the  principles  of  Froebel's  educational 
system.  Her  work  was  first  directed  toward 
enlistii^  the  sympathies  of  parents.  Then  phi* 
Iiuithropists  were  induced  to  eonbibute  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  movement,  and  the  earli- 
est kindergartens  in  the  history  of  education  in 
the  United  States  were  more  or  less  charity 
organizations.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  Boston  school  board  was  persuaded  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  one  of  its  buildings  for  an  ex- 
perimental course  in  kindergarten.  This  move- 
ment was  further  supplemented  hy  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  tile  prindiplea, 
which  was  conducted  for  a  period  of  nmr  years. 
Thua  it  may  be  seen  that  t£e  pioneer  movenient 
broke  ground  in  four  direetiona,  namely:  family, 
puUie,  philanthropies  and  Uteraiy. 
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The  second  stage  of  a  pioneer  nature  ema- 
nated from  New  Yorlc,  where  Miss  Harriet  Haines 
inrited  Miss  Boelte  to  conduct  a  kindergarten 
school  in  New  York  City  for  one  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Miss  Boelte  married  Professor 
John  Kraus  and  established  an  independent  kin- 
dergarten class  and  a  normal  school. 

The  second  movement,  tlie  philanthropic, 
emanated  fr<»n  the  villue  of  Florence,  Massa- 
chuaettB,  where  in  1874  Mr.  S.  H.  Hill  of  that 
place  generously  gave  the  money  with  which  to 
open  the  first  free  kindergarten  school  in  tiie 
United  States,  and  when  assured  of  its  sueoesB, 
he  supplemented  his  gift  with  a  sum  suflkioit  to 
continue  and  to  extend  the  work. 

In  1878  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  began 
her  philanthropic  work  of  sup^rting  free  kin- 
dergarten schools  for  poor  children,  and  con- 
tinued her  generous  work  for  fourteen  years,  at 
one  time  supporting  thirty  such  institutions. 
These  examples  were  imitated  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  best  results 
being  obtained  in  SaA  Francisco,  where  the 
Gol<&n  Gate  Association  has  trained  over  thirty 
thousand  children,  received  and  distributed  en- 
dowments amounting  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  has  published  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  literature  upon  the  subject. 

Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Brooklyn,  Cineianati, 
Lonisville,  sjid  other  Targe  cities  have  supported 
kindergarten  associations  productive  of  most 
beneficial  results.  At  no  time  have  private  edu- 
cational enterprises  been  nearly  so  productive 
as  those  of  a  public  character.  Had  the  kinder- 
garten never  passed  beyond  the  sta^  of  private 
philanthropy,  it  would  have  remained  a  privi- 
lege  for  the  wealthy  few,  and  possibly  an  oc- 
casional gift  to  the  poor.  Boston's  public  kin- 
dergarten was  short-lived  and  was  given  up  on 
the  ground  that  the  city  could  no  longer  bear 
the  expensive  movement. 

The  second  public  kindergarten,  opened  in 
Brightcm,  Mass.,  in  1873,  livedonly  one  year,  and 
was  given  up  when  Brighton  was  annexed  to 
Boston  in  1874.  Then  it  was  that  the  Hon. 
William  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  with  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Susan 
E.  Blow,  suggested  that  experiments  be  made  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  in  St  Louis, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  it  would 
be  possible  to  incorporate  the  systnn  as  an  in- 
troductory movement  in  elementary  education. 
To  this  work  Miss  Blow  gave  to  St.  Louis  her 
gratuitous  services  as  conductor.  A  public  ex- 
perimental kindergarten  was  opened  in  1873. 
Dr.  Harris  resigned  his  position  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  1880,  and  in  1880  assumed  the 
larger  duties  of  United  Stetes  commissioner  of 
education.  He  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  experimental  work  at  St.  Louis  assume 
large  proportions.  There  were  then  enrolled  in 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  that  city  7,828 
children,  and  the  system  had  become  so  firmly 
esteblished  that  it  has  resisted  all  attacks  and 
adverse  arguments.  Educators  realized  how 
much  depended  upon  the  succeRs  of  this  experi- 
ment at  St.  Louis.  Had  it  failed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  kindergarten  movement 
would  never  have  taken  a  place  in  the  elementary 
system  of  education  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  whole 
qrstem  of  elementary  schools  that  the  experi- 


ment had  been  made  by  one  whose  executive 
ability  and  profound  sociological  knowledge 
eminently  fitted  him  to  direct  this  important 
work  to  a  successful  issue.  Not  only  were  the 
educational  reaulte  most  satisfactory,  but  the 
cost  of  the  experiment  was  sufficiently  low  to 
completely  refute  the  arguments  of  the  Boston 
board  regarding  ite  high  cost.  Not  only  did  Dr. 
Harris  show  by  this  experiment  that  the  system 
was  feasible  and  required  no  expensive  addi- 
tional emiipment,  but  he  gave  convincing  proof 
that  cbildren  trained  in  kindergarten  made 
better  courses  in  the  elementary  schools  than 
did  those  who  did  not  share  in  early  kindergar- 
ten training. 

And  it  was  also  made  plain  that  the  work  of 
conducting  kindergarten  schools  might  be  safely 
intonated  to  young  women  with  proper  training 
in  the  normal  Tines.  After  such  conclusive 
proof,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
system  spread  widely  throughout  the  public 
schools  01  the  country. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  kindergar- 
ten teacher  required  a  special  training  and  uiat 
she  should  practically  master  all  of  Froebel's 
philosophy,  several  training  schools  for  their 
preparation  were  founded,  very  soon  after  this 
the  success  of  the  movement  was  aswired.  The 
most  important  of  these  training  scIumIs  is  that 
conducted  by  Madam  Kraus-Boelte  in  New  York, 
which  has  always  held  a  foremost  place  among 
such  institutions. 

In  addition  to  these  private  training  schools, 
42  of  the  public  normal  schools  and  aTl  the  in- 
stitutions known  as  teachers'  colleges  conduct 
special  departmente  for  the  preparation  of  kin- 
derfmrten  teachers,  and  the  course  in  nearly  all 
of  these  has  recently  been  extended  to  two  years. 

The  system  known  as  Kindergarten  was  really 
evolved  as  a  part  of  the  psychoToigical  movement 
promulgated  in  Europe  by  Friedrich  FroebeL 
The  starting  point  of  the  system  is  that  self- 
activity,  properly  guided,  is  the  basis  of  a  child's 
education.  In  Froebel's  philosophy  the  child, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  education, 
took  its  place  as  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
in  matters  of  education.  Other  educators  had 
seemed  to  regard  him  as  passive,  or  as  something 
to  which  their  principles  should  he  applied. 
Froebel  wma  the  first  to  insist  that  the  thii^  of 
utmost  importance  in  matters  of  educatira  was 
the  child  with  his  interests,  experience  and  ac- 
tivities, and  that  in  any  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation he  should  be  the  starting  point  and  should 
be  utilized  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  insisted 
also  upon  improvemente  in  the  school  and  de- 
manded that  ite  spirit,  purpose,  atmosphere,  and 
morals  should  harmonize  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  ideal  environment  of  his  home  life. 
With  other  systems  of  education  the  teacher  was 
all;  in  Froebd's,  the  child  is  everything. 

The  chief  instrument  upon  which  Froebel 
relied  was  the  stimulation  and  proper  guiding 
of  a  child's  activities.  He  took  the  child's  spon- 
taneous actions  as  a  starting  point,  at  first  gave 
them  full  play,  then  gradually  but  surely  led 
them,  first  to  ideas,  and,  second,  to  acts  of  voli- 
tion in  which  the  emotions  also  played  a  part, 
and  strove  for  both  emotional  and  volitional 
acts  rather  than  for  intellectual  resulta.  It  was 
upon  the  will,  rather  than  upon  the  intellect,  that 
TroeM   worked.    He  maintained  that  theee 
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piinolples  would  hcdd  thnM^wnt  tin  cUld*! 
educational  lifa 

In  the  practical  development  of  his  system, 
he  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  the  early  stages 
of  a  child's  life,  and  to  this  stage  of  education, 
according  to  his  principles,  has  been  given  the 
name  of  kindergarten. 

It  is  held  by  many  that  the  true  Froebelian 
educational  movement  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  philosophy  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples to  the  whole  cycle  of  education ;  and,  white 
this  has  never  been  wholly  accomplished,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  very 
many  of  the  important  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  higher  grades  of  school  work  are 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  were  actuated  by, 
the  principles  which  Froebel  enunciated.  This 
is,  perhaps,  most  evident  in  the  choice  of  mate- 
rials which  are  to  fnmiah  the  child's  intelketual 
exercises  in  his  school  work.  Froebel  claimed 
that  the  things  to  be  chosen  were  those  that 
were  closest  to  the  child  in  his  natural  environ- 
ment ;  and  it  was  upon  these  things  that  he  has 
baaed  his  several  exercises,  and  the  presentation 
of  new  matter  to  a  child  in  his  course  takes 
place  with  a  certain  degree  of  ceremony  and  an 
added  incentive  by  the  name  of  gifts.  Every 
added  piece  of  apparatus  comes  to  him  in  the 
form  oi  a  gift.  It  is  by  this  that  his  interest  is 
excited  ana  tiirough  it  his  emotional  and  voli- 
tional development  takes  place. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  holds  that 
if  a  child's  education  is  intended  in  any  way  to 
fit  him  to  attain  to  certain  individual  and  social 
TNUlts,  the  effects  of  hia  instruction  should  re- 
late as  intimately  as  possible  to  his  life  as  he 
lives  it,  and  that  it  is  through  the  acUvities  of 
a  child  that  the  culmination  of  the  prooese  of 
instruction  {a  attained. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  careful  analysis  of 
modern  school  methods,  achool  organization,  and 
Bchool  courses  will  ahow  the  effects  of  these  two 
fundfunental  principles  of  Froebel's  philosophy. 

It  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  the  sociological 
movement  in  education  displayed  two  sidea,  one 
practical,  of  which  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Pesta- 
loszi  were  the  exponents;  the  second,  abstract 
or  theoretical,  of  which  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
Schelling,  H^el,  and  Fichte  were  the  supporters. 

Herbart  continually  protested  against  the 
philosophy  of  the  abstract  or  theoretical  side, 
while  Froebel  utilized  all  that  he  could  of  it  in 
the  development  of  his  educational  system. 

Of  the  three  educational  tendencies,  the  psy- 
chological, the  scientific,  and  the  sociological, 
Froeml's  kindergarten  is  the  only  system  that 
includes  all  three.  His  system  is  intensely  soci- 
ological, in  that  his  school  harmonizes  with  the 
home  and  with  society;  it  ia  scientific,  for  he  has 
made  strong  use  of  nature  study ;  and  it  is  more 
psychological  than  the  system  of  any  other  edu- 
cator. The  practical  side  of  it  is  Imrne  out  by 
his  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  hand 
work.  Rousseau  recognized  the  value  of  indus- 
trial training  upon  social  and  economic  grounds. 
Pestatozzi  used  it  for  imparting  knowledge  and  as 
increasing  the  receptive  .faculties,  Froebel,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  recognizing  all  of  these, 
appreciated  more  keenly  its  distinctive  educa- 
tional value,  and  it  was  to  this  end  that  he 
made  the  greatest  use  of  it.  It  is  through  this 
eonstmotlve  faculty  that  a  child  gsuns  power,  for 


efory  activity  in  its  connection  is  e:q>reBdTe  of 
some  idea  or  of  a  purpose  which  he  has  gained 

by  instruction. 

The  gifts  are  introduced  into  hia  system  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  child  can  do 
with  them,  and,  while  they  are  of  the  aimplest 
forma,  they  are  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
contributing  to  intricate  or  complex  designs.  The 
effort  to  see  what  a  child  can  do  with  the 
material  that  ia  placed  in  his  hands  is  a  means 
of  finding  out  how  far  the  child  can  go  in  the 
outward  manifestation  and  expression  of  hia 
inner  self.  At  the  same  time,  constant  repetition 
produces  habits;  and  crystalluced  fambita  form 
character. 

Secondary  Education. — In  the  upbuilding  of 
a  school  system  attention  is  naturally  first 
directed  to  the  eatablishraoit  of  good  etementaiy 
schools.  When  these  are  secured,  Bttenti<m  is 
then  givm  to  some  higher  form  of  education. 
In  1890  in  the  United  States  367,003  pupils 
were  receiving  secondary  instruction  from  the 
0th  to  the  13th  year's  work  of  the  course  of 
study.  In  1904  this  number  had  increased  to 
822,235,  or  had  more  than  doubled  in  14  years, 
when  the  number  of  secondaiy  students  in  the 
United  States  was  only  a  little  more  than  odb 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  in  1904.  This 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  was  of 
course  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  tiie  nnm- 
ber  of  high  schools  eatabliahed  throuriiout  the 
country,  and  of  these  institutions  the  public 
high  contained  77  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  the 
others  being  in  attendance  upon  private  and 
nominational  institutions. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  education  in  the  United  States  that 
while  Vi»;inia  began  with  elementary  schools, 
the  Kew  Sigland  colonies  began  at  the  top  with 
academies  and  a  university  and  built  down.  The 
New  England  colonists  were  probably  the  best 
educated  class  of  people,  as  a  whole,  that  ever 
settled  in  a  new  country,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  more  than  one  out  of  every  250  of  them  was 
a  university  graduate.  So  that  schools  more 
nearly  approaching  seoondaiy  schools  were  in 
New  England  in  advance  of  the  more  elementary 
class.  The  earlier  schools,  both  elementary  and 
secondary,  did  not  teach  courses  of  study  but 
only  particular  branches  elected  by  the  pupil  by 
some  accident  or  caprice  (of  other  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic). 

We  find  the  first  Latin  grammar  schools  of  the 
country  founded  in  Boston  in  1635  and  in  Dor- 
cheater,  1039.  These  were  private,  and  yet  it  ia 
not  until  the  year  1821  that  the  first  public  high 
school  with  a  two  to  four  ymxs*  course  of  study 
was  founded,  and  that  at  Boston. 

Meantime,  secondary  education  had  been  cared 
for  by  colonial  grammar  schools  and  private 
academies.  But  the  school  of  1821  at  Boston 
was  a  decided  advance  in  secondary  education,  in 
that  it  possessed  a  course  of  prescribed  subjects 
to  be  studied  for  a  definite  period.  Similar 
schools  were  established  in  Portland,  Maine,  in 
1821;  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1824;  in  New 
Bedford  in  1827 ;  in  Cambridge  and  in  Taunton 
in  1838;  in  Philadelphia  in  1839.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  similar  schools  were  added,  in  New 
Orleans  in  1843,  in  Cleveland,  1846;  Cincinnati, 
1847;  Toledo,  1840.  The  object  of  these  aohools 
was  the  preparation  of  boys  for  oolkge,  and.  at 
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first  were  practically  public  Latin  schooti^  xnth 
Alight  changes  from  the  old  Colonial  type  of 
study.  Modern  common  school  education  was 
not  fully  suited  to  the  conditions  of  everyday 
life.  It  was  impoHsiblc  for  a  single  school  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  board  of  eolleee  exam- 
iners, and  also  efTectually  help  those  not  taking 
a  college  course.  A  number  of  studies  were 
added  to  the  preacribed  secondary  course  (which 
frequently  carried  20  to  30  subjects  in  1860) 
and  it  became  top-heavy.  This  difficulty  was  met 
by  a  reorganization  into  recognized  oourses,  such 
an  the  classical,  the  Latin  scientific,  and  the 
modern  language  course.  Of  170  higih  schools 
over  90  are  conducted  along  these  lines. 

Taehnologieal  Schools.  A  medium  of  in- 
struction directly  bearing  on  a  vast  field  extend- 
ing from  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences  in 
their  most  intricate  phases,  to  agriculture,  or 
to  the  simple  manipulation  of  some  productive 
trade.  The  great  principle  is  not  an  attempt 
to  turn  out  ready-made  workmen  in  any  branch, 
but  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  commence  learn- 
ing any  trade  requiriiuf  trained  hands.  The 
schools  may  be'  divided  into  ( 1 )  an  Institution 
of  university  grade  devoted  to  advanced  math- 
enaatios  and  sciences,  and  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  industrial  operations,  preparing 
students  for  managers,  superintendents,  eniri- 
neers,  architects,  etc.-  (2)  giving  practical 
working  instruction  in  some  particular  industry 
and  in  the  science  and  art  underlying  its  prob- 
lems, as  weaving,  dyeing,  conjttruction,  etc.,  pre- 
paring foremen,  designers,  and  experts;  (3) 
the  trade  school  proper  that  trains  in  the  prac- 
tice of  some  productive  trade.  The  earliest 
School  of  Technology  was  the  Ecole  des  Fonts 
for  training  engineers  for  the  French  govern- 
ment (1747),  and  the  principle  has  spread  over 
the  civilized  world.  The  first  United  States 
foundations  were  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  and  the  Renpselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute at  Troy,  N.  Y.  (1824). 

Mannal  Training.  The  courses  in  manual 
training  were  adopted  to  supply  skilled  labor  to 
the  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  give  city 
children  that  manual  and  domestic  service  train- 
ing common  in  rural  communities.  The  Illinois 
Industrial  University  (Mr.  N.  C.  Ricker)  sun- 
plied  a  course  in  wood  and  Iron  (1871) ;  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis  (1872).  and  great  interest  was  taken 
in  the  exhibit  of  work  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition (1876).  The  course  extended  to  the  city 
schools  of  the  I'nited  States  an  a  subject  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  established  schools,  een- 
erally  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  or  manual  schools  were  opened,  the  sub- 
jects including  drawing,  woodwork,  sewing,  clay 
modeling,  cooking,  paper  folding,  and  iron 
working. 

The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was 
opened  in  1880  and  was  the  first  Of  o\-er  150 
such  schools  now  in  operation.  They  rank  as 
secondary  schools,  as  the  same  requirements  for 
admi»»ion  as  into  a  classical  or  English  high 
school  are  demanded.  Modern  languages,  Eng- 
lish, full  courses  in  mathematics,  and  physical 
and  chemical  laboratory  work  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  in  the  sister  high  schools. 

Oommercial  Eduomtlon. — Education  in  the 
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purely  commercial  and  business  courses  is 
almost  entirely  conducted  by  private  schools 
and  business  collets.  Many  are  equipped  for 
elaborate  courses  m  actual  business,  banking, 
and  clearing  house.  Bookkeeping  and  stenogra- 
pliy  form  a  large  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
work  in  these  is  more  essentially  such  as  to 
give  proficiency  rather  than  any  educational 
power. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  New  York  City, 
some  of  the  high  schools  have  made  successful 
experiments  in  the  line  of  substituting  a  com- 
mercial course  for  that  of  the  high  schools  with 
a  view  to  securing  by  its  means  as  full  and  com- 
plete educational  results  as  arv  attained  by  the 
courses  of  the  regukr  high  schools.  In  other 
cities  commercial  courses  are  attached  to  the 
regular  high  school  course. 

In  universities,  commercial  education  was 
first  supplied  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
through  an  endowment  of  $100,000  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Wharton.  In  1898,  the  universities  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  of  Chicago  established  colleges  of 
eommeree  in  which  substantial  oonrses  are  sup- 
plied. The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administra- 
tion was  established  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1900.  This  gives  in  a  two  years'  course  open 
to  graduates  and  seniors  a  commercial  and  busi- 
ness course  of  a  high  order.  A  school  of  com- 
merce was  opened  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1002.  Many  state  universities  and  other  col- 
leges have  offered  courses  in  commerce  in  fully 
organized  departments. 

A  step  in  advance  of  this  work  is  noticed  in 
the  generous  endowment  st  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, at  New  York,  of  a  school  of  journalism  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Edncation  of  Women. — ^In  the  early  schools 
of  the  United  States,  girls  were  not  educated  in 
the  Bcitoola  attended  by  boys.  There  were  some 
private  or  dame  schools  at  which  the  girls  were 
educated ;  and  tlie  mothers  were  very  largely 
responsible  for  such  work  at  home.  Some  pri- 
vate schools  for  the  education  of  girls  were 
opened  in  the  New  England  colony  before  1800 
and  many  famous  academies  date  from  that 
period. 

In  time  girls  were  admitted  to  boys'  schools 
in  many  localities,  chiefly  from  reasons  of  econ- 
omy where  separate  schools  could  not  be  sup- 
ported. In  tne  separate  schools  the  curric- 
ulum provided  for  girls  was  not  so  advanced  as 
that  tor  boys ;  so  that  the  coeducational  ar- 
rangement was  in  this  particular  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  girls.  This  plan,  worked  out  in  the 
Ef^t  for  reasons  of  economy,  was  adopted  by 
the  schools  of  the  West  from  preference.  There 
are  to-day  many  states  in  which  education  of 
boys  and  girls  is  conducted  separately,  especial^ 
in  the  hi^  schools. 

Coeducation. — A  number  of  women's  colleges 
have  affiliated  with  universities  for  men.  Tn  the 
West,  coeducation  was  adopted  very  willingly, 
but  the  Y,&at  and  South  have  Imh-u  more  con- 
servative, and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  the 
matter  has  been  compromised  by  the  affiliation 
of  high  class  colleges  for  women  with  those  for 
men.  The  H.  Sophie  Newcomh  Memorial  Col- 
lege for  women  was  opened  in  New  Orleans  in 
1886  and  affiliated  with  Tulane  Universily. 
While  the  same  trustees  direct  the  two  instltu- 
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tioiiB,  their  BUBtaining  funds  are  kept  Beporate, 
the  preBident  and  faculty  are  distinct,  and  the 
builoingB  of  the  respective  colleges  are  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  The  college  for  women  at 
Western  Reserve  Univeraity,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  opened  in  1888  and  has  separate  buildings 
near  the  University  and  a  separate  faculty. 
Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Univeraity.  Women 
attend  the  University  graduate  department  and 
are  permitted  to  uee  Bome  of  the  laboratories  at 
the  men's  college.  Barnard  Colkse,  founded  la 
1889,  is  affiliated  with  Columbia  University,  is 
oontrolled  br  it,  yet  is  supported  separately. 
The  standard  of  araiission  are  the  same  for  both 
institutions.  Woman's  College  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.,  occupies  Pembroke 
Hall,  a  separate  building,  shares  the  graduate 
courses,  and  has  a  faculty  composed  of  members 
of  the  faculty  from  Brown  University.  Rad- 
cliile  College  is  affiliated  with  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. For  many  yeats  it  was  known  as  Harvard 
Annex.  It  is  ffovenwd  and  maintained  separately 
from  Harvara,  but  its  faculty  is  made  up  of 
Harvard  professors;  it  confers  its  own  degrees  up 
to  AM.,  and  its  graduates  share  the  graduate 
courses  at  Harvard.  Colby  College  at  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  has  conducted  classes  for  women 
separate  from  those  for  men  since  1890,  the  year 
in  which  it  discontinued  the  coeducation  plan. 
The  University  of  Chicago,  in  1902,  substituted 
separate  classes  with  the  same  instructora  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  its  course,  for  the 
coeducational  method  that  bad  previously  ob- 
tained there. 

Coeducation  In  Colleges. — ^The  first  fully 
coeducational  college  in  the  world  was  Oberlin 
College,  then  called  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute, 
at  O^rlin,  Ohio,  to  which  men  and  women  were 
admitted  upon  equal  terms  in  1833.  Its  example 
was  followed  in  1853  by  Antioch  College  while 
under  the  presidency  of  Horace  Mann.  The 
following  state  universities  are  coeducational: — 


Opened  Coeducation*!. 

1831,  Since  X893. 

1891,  From  beginalnB. 
1872. 

1870,  From  beRinaing. 

1877,  From  beginning. 

1903,  From  beginning. 

1872.  From  beginning. 

1868.  Since  1870. 

1820,  Since  18B8. 

1863,  From  beginning. 

1868,  Frombeginning. 

Since  1899. 

1868.  Since  1872. 

1837,  Since  1870. 

1868,  Frombeginning. 

1848,  Since  1882. 

1870,  From  beginning. 
1895,  Frombeginning. 

1871,  From  beginning. 
188A,  From  beginning. 

1892,  From  beginning. 
Unirersit7of  North  Csrolini,   1795,  Since  1896. 
University  of  North  Dsfcots,     1884,  Since  1884. 
UniverBity  of  Ohio.                  1873,  From  beginning. 
University  of  Oklahoma,           1892,  From  beginning. 
Univeraity  of  Oregon.              1876(  t).  Prom  beginning. 
Univeraity  of  South  Carolina.    1805.  Since  1894. 
Univeraity  of  Sooth  Daliota,    1884.  From  beginatag. 
Univeraity  of  Tenneaaee,  1794, 

University  of  Texas,  1883,  From  Iwginnlng. 
Univeraity  of  T'tah. 

Univeraity  of  Washington,       18f)2,  From  beginning. 

Univeraity  of  West  Virginia,    1868,  Since  1897. 

■r,  .  M-wB,        I  TOEn  i      Partial  in  1860. 

TTntverslty  of  Wisconsin.         1850,  \  ^„iiy  1874. 

University  of  Wyoming,           1887,  From  beginning. 

The  state  universities  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 

Louisiana  do  not  yet  admit  women  to  their 


Name. 
Univeraity  of  Alabama, 
University  of  A  risen  a, 
Univeraity  of  Arkansas, 
University  of  California, 
University  of  Colorado, 
University  of  Florida, 
Univeraity  of  Idaho, 
University  of  lUinoia, 
Univeraity  of  Indiana, 
University  of  Iowa, 
Univeraity  of  Kansas, 
Univeraity  of  Kentucky, 
Univeraity  of  Maine, 
University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Minnesota. 
University  of  Mississippi, 
University  of  Missonn, 
University  of  Montana, 
University  of  Nebraska, 
University  of  Nevada, 
Univeraity  of  New  Mexico. 


courses.  Cornell  University  was  the  first  coedu- 
cational iuBtitntion  ia  the  East.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  many  of  the  institutions  <^»eiied 
to  women  there  are  more  women  students  than 
men.  To  correct  this,  Northwestern  University 
at  Evansville,  III.,  has  limited  the  number  of 
women  students  to  the  capacity  of  its  dormi- 
tories, and  Leland  Stanford,  in  California,  has 
placed  its  limit  at  500.  The  elective  courses  at 
coeducational  institutions  show  to  great  advan- 
tage in  supplying  the  instruction  best  adapted  to 
womm  in  a  much  better  way  than  any  prescribed 
courses  could  possibly  do. 

Many  oollq^  in  the  East  whieh  do  not  sanc- 
tion coeducational  instruction  in  their  under- 
graduate courses  have  freely  opened  the  doors  of 
their  graduate  schools  to  women.  In  fact, 
Princeton  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  the  only  great 
universities  of  the  East  that  do  not  so  ^mit 
women.  Such  graduate  work  is  being  easerly 
followed  by  a  largo  number  of  women  stucfents, 
and  Bo  sucoessful^  is  their  woric  being  aoeom- 
pUshed  that  one  tenth  of  the  Doctorates  of 
Philosophy  have  been  conferred  upon  women 
within  the  last  few  years. 

With  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  arts 
faculties  to  women,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
they  should  se^  admission  to  the  schools  of 
professional  education.  The  greatest  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  medical  schools,  and  it 
was  ne^sary  in  order  to  overcome  this  to 
establish  medical  colleges  for  women.  The  pro- 
fessions  that  appear  to  be  most  popular  with 
women  are:  nursing,  medicine,  pharmacy,  the- 
ology, law,  and  dentistry,  in  the  order  named, 
yet  the  proportion  of  women  students  in  profes- 
sional schools  is  markedly  disproportionate  to 
the  number  of  women  undergraduates  and 
graduates  in  purely  academical  institutions. 

Higher  Education  of  Women. — Of  the  128 
colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  there  is  a  record,  only  two  of  those 
founded  before  1850  ha.ve  attained  a  standard  of 
scholarship  oomparaUe  to  that  of  tbe  colleges 
for  men.  These  two  are  Mount  Hol^ike  Cdll^ 
(1893)  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  Sockford 
College  (1892),  at  Rockford,  III.  Others 
founded  at  a  later  period  which  have  attained 
full  college  rank  in  scholarship  are  Elmira  Col- 
lege, at  Elmira,  New  York  (1855),  Vassar  Col- 
lege at  Poughkeepsie  (1865),  and  Wells  College 
at  Aurora  (1868):  Mills  College  in  California 
(1871);  Smith  College  (1876)  and  Wellesfey 
College  (1876)  in  Massachusetts;  Bryn  Mawr 
College  In  Pennsylvania  (1885);  Woman's  Col- 
lege at  Baltimore  (1888),  and  Bandolph-Ma- 
con  Woman's  College  at  Lynchbunr.  Virginia 
(1893). 

Colleges  and  Universities. — In  colonial 
times  there  were  nine  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  were  establiBbed  as  follows: 
Harvard  University,  1636;  William  and  Marv 
College,  1693;  Yale  College,  1701;  Princetcm 
University,  1748;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1761;  Columbia  University,  1754;  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 1764;  Rutgers  CoII^,  1760;  and  Dart- 
mouth College,  1760.  The  total  nuniber  in  the 
United  States  now  is  460. 

8tat«  trnlversltleB. — ^Theae  are  state  institu- 
tions supported  by  taxation  and  controlled  by 
trustees  or  regents  who  are  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  state  executive*.   They  are  to  be  found 
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in  nearly  all  of  the  states  except  those  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  group.  In 
these  state  institutions  there  is  an  intinuite 
connection  or  articulation  of  courses  of  8tu<^ 
in  the  university  with  those  of  the  institutions 
of  secondary  education  at  which  prospective 
students  are  trained.  The  result  of  this  uni- 
formity is  that  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
the  recognized  institutions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion within  the  state  carries  with  it  the  privi- 
leges of  matriculation  entrance  at  the  state 
university  without  examination.  Within  recent 
years  the  tendency  in  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  has  been  towards  a  sharper  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  several  phases  of  work  in 
higher  institution^  and  also  towards  a  plainer 
grouping  of  the  institutions  themselves.  The 
college  entrance  examination  board,  though 
largely  confined  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
has  exercised  a  profound  influence  towards  secur- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  work  in  secondary 
schools  and  greater  uniformity  in  both  stand- 
ards and  methods.  The  principle  is  of  course 
rather  at  variance  with  that  adopted  by  the 
state  universities  in  manj^  of  the  Middle  States 
which  admit  upon  certificate  from  secondary 
schools  without  examination,  but  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  the  supervision  as  to  standards  and 
methods  which  such  an  examination  necessarily 
carries  with  it  must  inevitably  act  as  a  power- 
ful Incentive  and  in  some  cases  a  corrective 
force  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  has 
for  its  object  the  setting  forth  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  function  of  a  university  in  investiga- 
tion and  research  work.  It  aims  by  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  a  form  of  division  of  labor 
to  develop  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
student  in  the  useful  fields  of  original  thought 
and  effort. 

The  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  promotion 
of  teaching,  established  in  1906  through  a  mu- 
nificent gift  of  $10,000,000  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  places  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees  selected  from  the  higher  educational 
interest  of  the  country  the  work  of  superan- 
nuating aged  or  disabled  teachers  who  have  worn 
themselves  out  in  service.  This  system  of  super- 
annuation involves  the  expenditure  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  sum  alone.  Already  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  work  of  this  body  operates  to 
improve  the  spirit  with  which  educational  work 
is  being  conducted,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarges 
its  scope.  It  has  the  effect  of  bringing  to  many 
who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  a  sense  of 
security  and  of  protection  in  old  age,  and  a 
freedom  from  the  penalties  of  suffering  and 
poverty  which  continued  devotion  to  their  work 
under  past  conditions  has  threatened. 

A  tendency  in  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  the  extension  of  the  work  in  the  several 
departments  ho  as  to  embrace  outside  of  the 
ordinary  cultural  subjects  many  new  branches 
of  learning  along  the  lines  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional instruction  with  a  view  to  forming 
a  closer  union  between  the  intellectual  life  and 
the  sociological  aspects  of  everyday  life. 

Still  another  tendency  is  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  years  to  be  spent  in  the 
several  university  courses,  and  arguments  are 
put  forward  supporting  the  theory  that  as  the 
work  of  secondary  schools  not  only  increases  in 


efficiency  but  extends  in  scope  it  is  now  far  less 
necessary  to  spend  four  years  in  univeruly  work 
than  under  previous  conditions.  It  is  held  that 
it  is  too  great  a  devotion  to  education  to  expect 
a  young  man  to  spend  eight  or  nine  years  in 
elementary  work,  four  years  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, four  years  in  collegiate  course,  and  three  or 
four  years  in  professional  training.  It  is  felt 
that  this  is  more  than  the  conditions  of  our 
society  would  justify,  and  more  than  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  other  countries  demand  from 
their  students. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  higher 
education  is  the  munificent  donations  and  enoow- 
ments  to  its  cause  by  private  individuals  within 
the  last  few  years.  Within  a  single  year  gifts 
amounting  to  over  $30,000,000  have  been  derived 
by  institutions  for  higher  education,  and  this 
with  the  generous  endowment  of  the  state  author- 
ities has  made  possible  an  unprecedented  exten- 
sion of  university  education.  Some  idea  of  the 
generous  support  that  ia  being  extended  in  this 
direction  in  the  United  States  is  given  by  the 
statement  that  the  total  value  of  property 
possessed  by  colleges  and  universities  exceeds 
$466,216,546.  There  are  seven  institutions  with 
an  endowment  of  over  five  millions  each,  and 
there  are  eight  which  have  from  two  millions  to 
five  millions  each. 

PTofeasional  Education. — For  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  settlement  of  America  efforts 
towards  speeialiKation  in  higher  university  work 
were  few  in  number  and  unproductive  in  results. 
Of  the  great  number  of  physicians  and  lawyers 
in  these  early  dajra  very  few  had  received  degrees 
obtained  by  a  university  course,  but  as  the  course 
of  higher  education  advanced  colleges  and  uni- 
\-«rsitie8  made  provision  to  satisfy  a  growing 
demand  for  education  of  this  nature. 

Theological  Schoola. — Theology  was  the  first 
of  the  professions  to  make  a  demand  and  to 
receive  provision  for  specialized  instruction  in 
universities.  The  first  theological  school  in 
America  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  1784.  This  school  was  conducted 
gratuitously  by  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  New  York  City  until  1810, 
when  his  work  was  transferred  to  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. Prior  to  1800  a  theological  institution  had 
been  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  denom- 
ination at  BalUmore,  and  another  by  the  United 
Presbyterians  at  Service,  Penn.  The  number  of 
such  schools  had  increased  to  130  in  1902. 

Education  In  Law. — ^The  first  law  school 
founded  in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1784,  by  Judge  Tappau 
Reeve,  where  it  continued  until  1833.  Efforts  to 
establish  law  courses  in  connection  with  estab- 
lished universities  were  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  all  failed.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania made  the  attempt  in  1701,  and  Colum- 
bia in  1707,  but  the  first  permanent  law  course 
was  that  of  Harvard  in  1817.  This  was  a  course 
which  carried  with  it  degree  granting  privileges. 
The  University  of  Maryland  had  a  law  faculty 
in  1812.  Yale  College  established  its  law  depart- 
ment in  1824  and  the  first  LL.D.  degree  was 
given  by  it  in  1843.  The  University  of  Virginia 
has  conducted  continuously  a  law  course  since 
1826. 

Education  in  Medicine. — The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  established  the  first  chair  of  medi- 
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cine  in  1766.  Columbia  College,  tlien  called 
King's  College,  of  New  York  City,  established  a 
medical  department  in  1767.  Harvard  provided 
medical  instruction  in  1762.  There  are  now  164 
M-lioola  of  medicine,  of  which  123  are  allopathic, 
21  homeopathic,  and  10  eclectic. 

Other  Courses. — Professional  schools  prepar- 
ing for  dental,  pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary 
life  are  numerous  in  America.  There  are  54 
dental  schools  with  over  7,000  students  and  more 
than  2,000  graduates,  G3  pharmaceutical  schools 
witii  4,500  students  and  nearly  1,500  graduates, 
and  11  veterinary  schools  with  800  students  and 
200  graduates.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges are  also  numerous.  Some  of  these  are 
courses  in  connection  with  the  important  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country,  others  are 
attached  to  high  grade  secondary  schools  or  to 
Rtate  normal  schools.  Their  income  is  derived 
principally  from  endowments  by  Congress,  and 
the  66  institutions  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
over  21,000  pupils. 

Konna!  wdiools. — ^There  are  about  270  public 
and  private  normal  schools  known  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  These  do  not  include  schools  of 
pedagogy  connected  with  universities,  collies, 
and  nigh  schools. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals. — There  is  lit- 
tie  doubt  that  in  the  field  of  educational  exten- 
nion  outaide  of  organized  institutions  the  first 
place  must  be  given  to  the  newspaper.  Its 
influence  is  so  far  reaching,  so  general,  and  so 
subtle  that  it  is  hard  to  fully  comprehend  its 
power  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  in  com- 
piling public  efltort.  The  first  regularly  printed 
newspaper  appeared  in  England  in  1022,  the  first 
daily  paper  appeared  in  1702.  In  the  United 
States  the  first  newspaper  was  issued  at  Boston 
in  1690.  It  was  of  quarto  size,  comprising  four 
pages,  one  of  which  was  blank,  and  the  only  copy 
known  to  be  in  existence  is  in  the  state  paper 
office  in  London.  The  Boston  Jfewa  Letter,  edited 
by  the  postmaster,  John  Campbell,  appeared  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1704.  It  was  printed  on  a 
half  sheet  8  inches  by  12  inches  and  was  issued 
weekly  until  1776.  It  had  no  competitor  in  the 
colonics  until  1710,  when  the  Boston  Gazette 
and  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  of  Philadel- 
phia were  issued.  The  New  England  Courant 
was  established  at  Boston  in  1721  by  James 
Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  latter  had  his  first  experience  in 
literary  work.  The  Weekly  Reheartal,  the 
Weekly  Post  Boy  (1734),  and  the  Independent 
Advertiser  {1748)  were  all  printed  in  Boston. 
Benjamin  Franklin  bought  the  Pennaylvam<i 
Gazette  in  1729  and  published  it  for  30  years, 
The  Rhode  Inland  Gazette  was  started  in  New- 
port in  1732,  the  Maryland  Gazette  at  Annapolis 
in  1 728,  and  the  liionth  Carolina  Gazette  at 
Charlpston  in  1731.  These  were  all  weekly 
papers,  the  first  daily  l>eing  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  afterward  called  the  Daily  Adi:ertiser, 
established  in  Philadelpnia  in  1784. 

While  throughout  the  United  States  in  1750 
there  were  only  thirteen  newspapers  published, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  in  Massachusetts,  there 
were,  in  1H03,  20.483  newspapers,  of  which  New 
York  published  1,!153;  Illinois,  1,0S8;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1,381;  Oliio,  1.173;  while  Delaware  and 
Wyoming  piiblisliod  only  38  each,  and  Nevada, 
30i  the  fewest  in  the  country. 


Magazines. — The  first  magazine  pnbliabed  in 
America  was  the  Ameriean  Mugatwie  and  Him- 
torioal  Chronicle  at  Boston  in  1743,  which  lasted 

more  than  three  years  and  appeared  monthly,  it:) 
first  number  containing  50  pages.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  185S  by  the  Xew  England  Mttffatine  of 
Knowledge  and  of  Pleasure  containing  60  pages, 
but  it  lasted  only  four  months. 

Between  1750  and  1775,  six  attempts  to  found 
a  magazine  failed  in  Philadelphia;  but  Robert 
Aiken  in  1775  secured  contributions  from  Thomas 
Paine  to  the  PennaylvaMa  Magazine  and  was 
able  to  secure  a  foothold;  but  even  with  so 
popular  and  able  a  contributor  was  unable  to 
carry  the  enterprise  through  the  stormy  days  of 
the  Revolution.  The  first  magazine  to  appear  in 
the  nineteenth  century  was  Uie  Portfolio,  pub- 
lished by  Dennie  in  Philadelphia  hetwem  the 
years  1804  and  1825. 

In  the  year  1815  was  issued  at  Boston  what 
is  to  the  present  generation  the  first  substantial 
contribution  to  magazine  publication,  The  North 
American  Review,  which  appeared  as  a  quar- 
terly. After  its  removal  to  New  York  it  ap- 
peared as  a  monthly,  after  1810.  It  was  founded 
by  Tudor,  and  among  its  brilliant  editors  are 
the  names  of  Channing,  Dana,  Everett,  Sparks, 
A.  H.  Everett,  Palfrey,  Bowen,  Peabody,  I^well. 
Norton,  Henry  Adams,  and  A.  T.  Rice. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  issued  at  Boston  in 
1857,  was  first  edited  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
James  T.  Fields,  William  D.  Howella,  Thomas 
Bailsy  Aldrich,  wid  Bliss  Perry  were  hia  suoees- 
sors.  Such  men  as  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emervon. 
Whittier,  and  nearly  every  man  of  prominemee 
have  contributed  to  the  high  standard  of  literary 
excellence  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

Harper's  Magazine  was  established  in  1850 
and  is  noted  as  being  the  first  of  such  publica- 
tions to  make  illustrations  a  feature  of  its 
regular  issues.  Scribner's  Magazine  appeared  in 
1871,  and  upon  the  death  of  its  first  editor.  Dr. 
J.  6.  Holland,  in  1881,  its  name  was  changed  to 
thali  of  the  Century,  by  which  it  ii  still  known. 

It  is  imposBible  to  follow  even  by  the  mere 
mention  of  names  the  magazines  which  have 
since  appeared  in  this  country. 

The  field  which  the  magazine  occupies  as  an 
educational  force  is,  probably,  second  only  to 
that  of  the  newspaper,  for,  apart  from  those 
whose  table  of  contents  presents  nearly  every 
feature  in  the  field  of  culture,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  purely  technical  magazines  which 
strive  to  kee^  pace  with  the  application  of 
science  and  scientific  methods  in  the  great  field 
of  commerce  and  economics.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  these  is  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science,  first 
issued  in  1818  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Later  pub- 
lications were  the  American  Naturalist  (1867). 
Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  (1872). 
Science  (1883 ) ,  and  the  Scientific  A  meriean 
(1864). 

Iieamed  Societies  and  Aasoclationa. — Gen- 
erally speaking,  learned  societies  and  associations 
are  voluntary  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion, with  the  single  possible  exception  in  the 
United  States  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1865 
with  its  home  in  Washington.  It  acts,  to  a 
certain  degree,  as  a  scientific  advisory  council 
of  Congress.  These  organisations  nay  be  classi- 
fied into  six  groups:— 
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First:  General  scientifio  societies,  which  in- 
clude such  as  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Science  at  Boston  ( 1780 ) ,  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Science  (1799),  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science  (1817),  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Science  ( 1823 } ,  the  Albany 
Institute  (1824),  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Science  (1826),  the  Delaware  County  Institute 
of  Science  (1833),  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem 
(1848),  and  the  American  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  influential  society  of  this  class  in  the 
United  States. 

Second:  The  historical  societies,  of  which  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Association  ia  the  old- 
est and  the  forerunner  of  a  list  of  about  60 
aimilar  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
whose  object  is  the  preservation  of  historical 
records  and  the  promotion  of  historical  research 
In  their  respective  localities.  Notable  amongst 
fhem  is  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York 
(IR85)  and  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society  (1902).  One  society  in  this  cla>ia,  the 
American  Historical  Association,  which  origi- 
nated as  late  as  1884,  the  only  national  historical 
society  in  the  country,  has  its  headquarters  at 
Washington.  Allied  to  these  are  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  Mass.  (1812), 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York 
(1852),  and  the  National  Geographic  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  G. 

Third:  Societies  concerned  with  special 
branches  of  science,  biology,  and  natural  history, 
the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  Philadelphia  (1812). 

Fourth :  Learned  societies  which  have  for 
their  object  the  study  of  a  single  special  subject. 
These  are  numerous,  and  in  addition  to  those 
following  individual  scientiflc  suhjeets,  include 
a  great  part  of  literary  societies. 

Fifth:  Societies  and  associations  relating  to 
professions,  such  as  medicine,  dentistry,  law, 
engineering,  fine  arts,  and  architecture. 

Sixth:  Teachers  associations.  The  foremost 
among  these  is  the  great  national  society  of 
teachers  known  as  the  National  Educational 
Society,  which  began  under  another  name  in 
1S57  and  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  but 
took  its  present  name  in  1870  at  Cleveland.  In 
its  earlier  days  all  matters  relating  to  education 
in  all  of  its  departments  were  discussed  at  meet- 
ings of  the  entire  association;  but  upon  its 
organization  under  its  new  name  it  was  divided 
into  several  departments,  which  now  number  18, 
and  subjects  pertaining  to  these  were  discussed 
simultaneously  in  each  department.  It  is  com- 
posed of  annual  niemlH]r8.  who  pay  a  fee  of  $2 
each;  of  life  members.  $20;  of  life  directors, 
$100;  and  perpetual  directornliips,  with  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  hoards  of  education  on  payment 
of  9100.  'its  meetings  are  held  annually  and  its 
constitution  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the  admin- 
istration of  so  large  an  organization  comprising 
BO  many  difTerent  interests. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  regarding  this 
society  was  the  appointment  at  Saratoga  in  1892 
of  the  special  Committee  of  Ten  to  consider  and 
to  pans  upon  the  course  of  study  in  secondary 
Bclioolfl,  It  appointed  nine  suhonnimittfM's  of  ex- 
perts, each  of  ten  members,  the  same  being  one 
subcommittee  for  each  branch  of  study  in  the 
mammary  a^hooL   Their  Toluminona  report  of 


250  pages  upon  the  subject  has  proved  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  organization  of  seoond* 

ary  schools. 

A  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  appointed  in  1803 
to  consider  elementary  education,  and  its  work 
was  equally  valuable.  In  1895  a  Committee  of 
Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,  a  Committee  on  Col- 
lege Entrance  Kequirements,  and  a  Committee 
on  Normal  Schools  were  appointed,  and  in  1808 
a  Committee  on  the  Relations  or  Public  Libraries 
to  Public  Schools ;  these  committees  contributed 
reports  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  1899, 
which  reflect  the  expert  opinion  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  country  upon  these  subjects. 

The  meetings  of  the  association  are  attended 
by  over  30,000  educators,  and  its  report  upon 
educational  matters  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
record  of  educational  progress  and  of  the  science 
and  art  of  pedago^. 

Similar  work,  though  in  a  smaller  field,  is 
being  done  in  the  Southern  States  by  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  organized  in 
1890. 

Libraries. — The  free  public  library,  supported 
by  taxation  and  used  by  the  people,  contributes 
largely  to  both  culture  and  scholarship  among 
the  masses.  The  great  value  lies  in  its  power 
to  continue  the  educative  processes  of  those  who 
for  economic  reasons  cannot  long  enjoy  school 
advantages. 

Collections  of  books,  called  libraries,  and  ac- 
cessible to  only  a  few,  have  existed  in  nearly  all 
countries  from  a  very  early  date,  either  as 
private  property  or  as  part  of  a  college  or  tmi- 
versity.  But  the  institution  known  as  a  free 
circulating  library  is  a  product  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  claim  is  made, 
and  with  evident  justice,  that  the  first  free  public 
library  in  the  United  Statea,  if  not  in  the  world, 
was  that  of  Peterborough.  New  Hampshire,  for 
the  support  of  which  the  town  in  1833  voted  the 
proceeds  from  the  general  taxation  of  banks. 
This  money  was  used  to  purchase  books  to  be 
circulated  free  among  the  people  of  that  town. 
Libraries  were  established  for  the  use  of  the 
people  in  connection  with  the  district  schools  in 
New  York  state  in  1835;  but  these  were  not 
successful  on  account  of  the  small-sized  units  for 
which  they  were  provided.  But  the  idea  led  to 
the  passing  of  laws  to  establish  free  public 
libraries  in  towns.  Tlie  first  law  of  this  kind 
was  passed  by  New  Hampshire  in  1849.  Sim- 
ilar permissive  laws  have  been  passed  in  nearly 
all  of  the  states;  and  many  special  grants  of 
money  have  furthered  the  purpose.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  attitude  many  libraries  have  been 
established  in  towns  and  their  efficiency  has  been 
greatly  promoted. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  library  exten- 
sion has  been  the  establishment  of  open  shelves 
accessible  to  all  patrons.  The  difficulty  of  get- 
ting books  to  the  people  has  been  largely  over- 
come by  the  establishment  of  traveling  libraries, 
branch  libraries,  delivery  stations,  and  deposit 
stations.  Much  has  l>een  done  for  library  exten- 
sion by  the  gifts  from  private  citizens.  Chief 
among"  American  henefnctors  ia  Mr.  Andrew 
Camegie.  whose  grent  wi>rk  may  lie  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  he  has  by  his  gifts  endowed 
over  1.500  libraries  with  more  than  $40,000,00*1. 

Education  of  the  DefeetlTe  Glasses.— The 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  vn^J^t  system- 
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atized  in  Leipzig  in  1788,  and  in  London  in  1792. 
Tb^  efforts  made  before  this  by  AbM  de  l'Ep£e  in 
FariB,  and  by  ThomaB  Braidwood  in  Edinburgh 
in  1760,  were  unorganized  and  more  human- 
itarian than  BTstematic  America's  first  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  the  systems  of  education  of 
these  unfortunates,  methods  are  adopted  to  meet 
the  two  conditions  which  are  recognized.  There 
are  some  deaf  persons  who  are  unable  to  speak 
because  of  an  abnormal  structure  of  the  vocal 
organs;  and  these  must  be  taught  to  read  and 
Trite  by  codes  of  signs  and  gestures,  more  or  less 
fixed  as  to  meaning.  Not  only  are  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  communicated  by  fixed  signs  in 
which  one  or  both  hands  are  employed,  but  a 
whole  word  or  a  sentence  may  be  expressed  by  a 
single  sign  or  gesture.  It  follows  as  a  psycho- 
logical fact  that  the  teaching  of  reading  to  a 
deaf  mute  most  easily  follows  upon  the  ability  to 
write. 

The  second  class  includes  those  who  are  bom 
deaf  and  whose  vocal  organs  are  well  formed. 
These  are  unaUe  to  talk  iMcause  they  have  never 
heard  the  sounds  expressed.  Such  may  be  taught 
to  speak  by  encouraging  them  to  utter  sounds 
and  by  directing  their  efforts  to  properly  com- 
bine the  elementary  sounds.  Both  of  these 
classes  may  be  taught  what  is  known  as  "lip 
language,"  wherein  they  learn  to  know  what 
words  are  intended  by  observing  the  movements 
of  the  visible  organs  of  speech. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  sys- 
tem of  visible  speech  originated  by  the  late 
Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  which  was 
intended  to  display  by  graphic  diagrams  the 
relative  positions  of  the  several  vocal  organs 
eon<%med  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  several 
vowel  sounds  and  the  stoppage  of  sound,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  consonants. 

The  census  returns  for  the  United  States  for 
1900  do  not  give  separate  reports  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  but  includes  them  in  a  class  of 
defectives  with  the  blind.  They  report,  in  1904, 
115  institutions  for  these  unfortunates,  of  which 
66  were  public,  34  private,  and  IS  connected  with 
ehurefa  organizations.  The  inmates  of  these  in- 
stitutions  numbered  7,023  males  and  6,808 
females. 

A  recent  movement  has  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  this  work  Chicago  leads  with  12  such 
schools.  The  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston  is 
the  only  day  school  yet  established  east  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Oallaudet  College  at  Washington  was 
established,  under  another  name,  in  1857,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  gaining  schools  for  teachers. 

The  Blind. — Paris  led  in  supplying  a  public 
school  for  the  blind  in  1785;  in  1791  a  similar 
school  was  established  at  Liverpool,  England; 
and  in  1791)  one  was  opened  in  London.  Tt  was 
not  until  1831  that  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
was  opened  in  the  United  States  in  New  York, 
while,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Fischer, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  studying  European 
methods  preparatory  to  opening  a  school  in  Bos- 
ton. The  number  of  blind  pupils  in  1901  was 
4,199  in  39  schools,  nearly  all  boarding  schools 
supported  by  public  taxes.  A  prominent  feature 
in  the  courses  is  the  teaching  of  such  handicraft 
as  will  fit  the  afflicted  students  to  earn  a  Hveli- 
hood  after  graduation.   Music  and  the  kinder- 


garten are  most  useful  parts  of  the  educatiomAl 
system  in  achools  for  the  blind.  Pupila  are 
tauj^t  to  read  by  means  of  embossed  or  raised 

letters  perceived  b^  the  sense  of  touch.  Victor 
Hatiy  of  Paris  discovered  this  principle  and 
published  the  first  book  of  this  kind  in  1785. 
Dr.  Howe's  letters  were  the  ordinary  lower  case 
letters  used  in  printing.  Mr.  Wait  designed  the 
New  York  Point,  in  which  a  series  of  dots, 
systematically  arranged,  renders  reading  easy 
without  special  training.  The  American  Braille 
is  a  modification  of  the  French  Braille  system. 
Typewriters  have  been  invented  to  write  in  the 
characters  used  for  blind  persons.  There  are 
over  100.000  books  for  the  blind  in  school 
libraries,  for  the  printing  of  which  one  estab- 
lishment has  been  subsidized  by  Congress. 

Feeble  Minded.' — The  first  attempt  to  improve 
the  mental  condition  of  the  class  of  mentally 
deficient  known  as  idiots  was  made  in  the  experi- 
mental school  in  Boston  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in 
1848.  Private  enterprise  founded  a  school  in  the 
same  year  at  Barre,  Mass.  An  institution  was 
opened  by  the  state  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1851 ; 
at  Media,  Pennsylvania,  in  1859;  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1857;  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  in  1880; 
and  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1865. 

In  the  17  public  and  10  private  institutions  in 
the  United  States  in  1890,  there  were  only  about 
12,000  pupils  of  the  95,000  mentally  deficient 
known  in  this  country.  Success  in  t«iching  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  mental  deficiency  from 
which  the  individual  suffers.  Whils  some  attain 
to  a  eonsiderable  degree  of  aeadonic  education, 
others  can,  at  the  best,  only  he  helped  to  a 
certain  stage  of  usefulness;  and  for  stiU  another 
class  merely  happy  and  comfortable  lives  can  be 
assured.  Many  are  capable  of  learning  a  trade 
or  of  assisting  at  a  handicraft  by  means  of  which 
some  schools  are  in  part  self-supporting. 

Summer  Schools. — The  establishment  of  sum- 
mer schools  as  an  accessory  to  education  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
peopfe  to  use  their  leisure  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  second  cause  is  the  lon^  summer 
vacation,  and  still  a  third  is  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  study  of  botany.  Educational 
machinery  sought  to  adapt  itself  to  meet  these 
conditions  and  the  result  has  been  five  types  of 
summer  schools:  first,  those  which  teach  only  a 
single  branch  of  knowledge;  second,  schools  of 
art;  third,  normal  and  other  schools  of  method, 
which  may  be  classed  broadly  as  schools  of 
pedagogy;  fourth,  schools  of  a  general  character, 
where  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  sdiool 
curriculum  are  taken  up  and  studied,  and  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  sought  to  eombins 
recreation  and  rest;  fifth,  sessions  held  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  summer. 

As  to  administration  and  conduct,  all  of  these 
schools  fall  under  one  of  three  classes:  (o) 
private  schools,  where  the  cost  is  borne  wholly 
by  the  students,  or  by  endowments  made  to  meet 
the  expenses;  (b)  those  conducted  by  colleges 
and  universities;  and  (c)  those  in  which  the 
expense  is  borne  by  the  state. 

The  classes  of  people  who  attend  these  saminer 
schools  are  those  who  are  desirous  of  supple- 
menting an  Imperfect  education  or  of  folk»wiBg 
out  one  or  more  subjects,  with  a  view  to  general 
culture :  undergraduate  students  seeking  an 
academic  d^ree  or  euTTing  tm  a  qtedal  Use  of 
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work  for  which  the  locality  affords  unusual  ad- 
vantages, and  teachers  who  desire  to  devote  their 
leisure  time  to  such  improvements  as  will  lead 
to  promotion. 

Schools  at  which  a  single  subject  is  taught 
may  be  biological  in  their  nature,  or  phtlo- 
Bophical,  lan^age  echooU,  or  those  for  library 
science.  Biological  schools  rapidly  increased  in 
summer  work  between  the  years  1890  and  1806. 
They  received  their  first  impetus  in  1869,  when 
expeditions  composed  of  professors  and  advanced 
students  from  Harvard  made  trips  to  Colorado 
and  elsewhere  for  investigation ;  when  groups  of 
students  under  the  conduct  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh, 
from  Yale,  carried  on  valuable  work  for  mu- 
eeiun  collections  at  New  Haven ;  when  Prof. 
James  Orton  of  Vassar  College  conducted  classes 
on  trips  to  points  of  geographical  interest,  up  to 
a  culmination  of  the  system,  when  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  and  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  established  the 
Anderson  School  on  Fenikese  Island,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  first  American  summer  school. 
This  opened  in  1873  and  was  attended  by  43 
students.  It  was  in  this  environment  that  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  was  able  to  demonstrate  his 
remarkably  practical  methods  of  teaching  nat- 
ural science  at  a  seaside  laboratory.  This 
school  was  endowed  and  a  laboratory  and  dormi- 
tory were  built  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
John  Anderson  of  New  York  City.  The  faculty 
included  the  names  of  many  eminent  biologists, 
but  the  school  enjoyed  for  one  session  only  the 
services  of  the  great  naturalist  and  the  visible 
inspiration  of  his  practical  methods.  Before  Uie 
next  aeaaion  of  the  school  opened,  his  death 
occurred  and,  after  futile  attempts  to  continue 
the  enterprise,  the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  was  estab- 
lished at  Salem  in  1878,  where  it  continued  for 
five  sessions.  Johns  Hopkins  University  con- 
tinued the  experiment  at  several  places  after 
1878,  but  was  obliged  to  discontinue  its  efforts 
through  lack  of  financial  support.  At  Annis- 
quam,  Mass.,  a  laboratory  supported  by.  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  in  which 
the  Women's  Educational  Association  was 
interested,  received  the  services  of  trained 
investigators  and  advanced  students  in  outdoor 
laboratory  work  for  a  period  of  six  years,  begin- 
ning 1881,  for  which,  in  1888,  the  Marine  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory  was  established  at  Wood's  Hotl, 
Mass.  The  equipment  in  this  laboratory  is 
adequate  and  serviceable.  The  instruction  is 
both  advanced  and  elementary,  and,  while  the 
course  of  instruction  is  planned  to  cover  only  six 
weeks,  students  may,  under  certain  eireum- 
atanees  pnrsue  their  work  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  Many  of  the  advantages  which  investi- 
gators may  enjoy  are  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  institution 
the  cause  of  biological  instruction  and  investifra- 
tton  in  the  United  States  has  been  preatly 
advanced.  The  Brooklyn  Inntitute  biological 
laboratory  at  Coldspring  Harbor  (1880)  is  one 
of  the  best  in  existence.  Its  course  covers  ele- 
mentary zofilogy  and  botany,  comparative  emhry- 
ologv  and  bacteriology,  with  every  facility  for 
oriffinal  investii^tlon  and  research. 

Other  notable  Rchools  are  at  Routh  Harpswell, 
Me.,  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  Mass.,  Kingston. 
R.  L.  and  Winona  Lake.  Ind.  fl8901.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  at  a  bio- 


logical station  on  the  Illinois  Kiver  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Big 
Forks  (1899)  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
University  of  Montana,  and  the  Hopkins  Seaside 
Laboratory  on  the  Pacific  coast  (1892). 

One  of  the  earliest  summer  schools  was  the 
Concord  summer  school  of  philosophy,  established 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1879  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Amos  Bronson  Alcott.  With  him 
were  associated  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
eminent  American  scholars,  including  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginsim,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Noah  Porter,  Benjiunin  Pierce,  8.  H.  Emery, 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  Thomas  Davidson,  and  others. 
The  work  conducted  here  during  ten  sessions  of 
its  existence,  and  terminated  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alcott,  was  an  example  of  the  highest  type 
of  instruction  given  without  a  university.  Mr. 
Thomas  Davidson  continued  the  work  in  a  similar 
school  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  later  at  Glen- 
more  in  the  Adirondacks,  where  he  broadened  his 
idea  and  included  in  his  work  the  entire  field  of 
cultural  sciences.  In  1892  the  most  prominent 
lecturers  were  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Thomas 
Davidson,  Prof.  Joaiah  Royce,  John  Dewey,  and 
J.  Clark  Murray. 

The  School  of  Applied  Ethics,  which  Prof. 
Felix  Adler  of  New  York  organized  and  directed 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1892,  was  designed  to 
promote  historical  and  scientific  study  in  all 
branches  of  learning  relating  to  human  conduct. 
The  work  was  conimcted  fn-  three  sessions  and 
at  its  last,  in  1896.  lectures  were  given  by 
President  Wright  of  Clark  College,  President 
Wilson  of  Princeton,  President  Wheeler  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  President  Andrews  of  NebraEA:a, 
though  these  at  that  time  were  not  all  yet 
occupying  those  positions.  Other  lecturers  were 
Professors  Jackson,  Burgess,  Smith,  and  Gid- 
dingB  of  Columbia;  Jenks  of  Cornell  and 
Taussig  of  Harvard,  with  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  sessions  were  emi- 
nently successful  and  excited  marked  interest. 

Between  the  years  1896  and  1901,  the  Mon- 
salvat  School  of  Comparative  Religions  made  a 
special  study  of  the  history  of  religious  beliefs, 
Imth  Oriental  and  Occidental,  at  Eliot,  Me.  The 
gathering  of  religious  students  at  the  summer 
conference,  first  organized  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
in  1886  by  D.  L.  Moody,  comprised  250  students 
from  22S  institutions,  who  devoted  their  time  to 
a  study  of  the  Bible  and  to  methods  of  evan- 
gelical work.  From  this  sprang  the  Student 
Volunteer  Foreign  Missions  movement.  Similar 
work  has  been  done  at  Lake  Geneva  (1888)  and 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  (1892). 

In  language  work  the  most  notable  schools 
were  the  Sauveur  Summer  College  of  Language 
at  Plymouth,  N.  H.  (1876),  at  Amherst,  Mass. 
(1877-1883),  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Am- 
herst College  summer  school  in  1895.  The 
Berlitz  held  sessions  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  for 
four  years  beginning  with  1877. 

In  library  science,  summer  instruction  has 
been  offered  by  the  AmherBt  Cnllcge  summer 
school  since  189],  hy  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  libra- 
rian, and  at  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin 
mimmer  school  since  1896.  But  exclusive  instruc- 
tion in  library  science  was  first  introduced  in 
1896  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  state  library,  under  the  direction  of 
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Mr.  Melvil  Devrey,  where '&  six  weeks'  coarse, 
c»mprisuig  cataloguing,  classification  of  books, 
conduct  of  reference  and  loan  departments,  book- 
binding, and  library  economy,  are  the  topics  for 
consideration.  The  Ohio  State  University,  Chau* 
tauqua  Lake,  and  the  University  of  Omo  and 
the  Indiana  publia  library  commission  at  Indi- 
anapolis have  included  library  science  in  their 
summer  courses. 

The  leading  schools  of  art  conducting  summer 
sessions  have  been  the  Lexington,  Mass.,  normal 
music  school  (1883) ;  the  iSchool  of  Expression, 
beginning  at  Martha's  Vineyard  (1886);  the 
Boston  ^hool  of  Oratory  (1890)  and  the  Mon- 
roe CoUe^  of  Oratory,  now  a  part  of  the  Emer- 
son School  of  Oratory,  were  prominent  among 
the  summer  schools  of  1900. 

In  pedagogy  the  Martha's  Vineyard  summer 
institute,  which  ranks  second  only  to  the  great 
assemblies  at  Chautauqua  (1878),  originated 
with  Col.  Homer  6.  Sprague  of  the  girls'  high 
school  in  Boston,  who  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Bolfe  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry ;  the  National  sum- 
mer school  of  methods,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  (1885) ; 
and  the  Virginia  summer  school  of  methods  at 
Bedford,  Va.(  1888),  were  pioneers  in  this  impor- 
tant field  of  educational  work.  It  is  to  be  noted 
in  this  Gtmnection  tliat  the  first  teachers'  insti- 
tute vaa  held  during  two  weeks  in  1843,  by 
Supt.  J.  S.  Denman,  for  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  and  mucli  of  its  success  was  due  to  the 
earnest  support  of  Horace  Mann. 

Among  the  summer  schools  having  a  general 
course,  all  are  eclipsed  by  that  most  elaborate 
organization  of  summer  school  work  which  is 
offered  by  Chautauqua,  which  originated  in  a 
religious  camp  meeting  of  the  summer  of  1874 
at  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  after  passing 
through  the  stage  known  as  the  Sunday-school 
Assembly.  Its  summer  meetings  have  continued 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  unbroken 
succession  since  that  time,  though  the  Chautau- 
qua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  was  not 
organized  until  1878,  the  summer  college  in 
1870,  and  the  correspondence  college  in  188d. 
The  Chautauqua  system,  so  called,  comprises  a 
series  of  courses  designed  for  general  culture, 
rather  than  for  q>ecial  training,  aud  the  Kope 
of  its  work  has  passed  through  stages  of  evolu- 
tion until  it  has  now  attained  remarkable  propor- 
tions of  comprehensiveness  and  utility,  comprised 
in  groups  of  12  divisions  embracing  hundreds  of 
topics.  For  many  years  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment was  President  William  R,  Harper  of  the 
University  of  Cliicago,  and  for  some  time  its 
chancellor  has  been  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 
Its  faculty  and  lecturers  have  included  nearly 
every  person  of  eminence  in  the  reHpective  de- 
partments, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Degrees 
are  conferred  and  diplomas  given  to  those  who 
follow  courses.  The  Chautauquan  is  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  organization,  is  published 
monthly,  and  supplies  a  part  of  the  matter 
preacribed  in  the  several  courses.  Branch  assem- 
blies are  hold  all  over  the  country,  which  follow 
as  clost'ly  as  possible  the  plan  of  the  general 
meeting.  Among  thp.se  is  tlie  Jewish  Chautau- 
qua, at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  C-hautauqua  courses,  Jewish 
literature  and  history  receive  especial  attention. 

Summer  work  is  followed  by  nearly  all  of  the 
teading  colleges  and  universities*  and  in  many 


of  them  the  duration  of  the  summer  sessioiis  is 
BO  long  and  the  courses  so  comprehensive  that 
the  work  of  the  university  is  practically  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  entire  year,  which  is 
thus  divided  into  four  terms  instead  of  three, 
though  attendance  upon  summer  sessions  is  by 
no  means  compulsory.  Lectures  are  given  by 
members  of  tlie  regular  faculty  and  the  mem- 
bers are  almost  wholly  composed  of  undei;grad- 
uatea,  though  interesting  features  are  introduced 
in  lectures  upon  general  subjects  which  attract 
others  to  the  sessions. 

Correspondence  Schools. — ^This  educational 
feature  originated  in  the  Chautauqua  movement, 
when,  late  in  1870,  upon  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the, school  of  languages,  some  members  in- 
duced 'their  instructor  to  continue  the  eonrse 
with  them  through  the  mails.  After  two  or 
three  years  of  slight  success,  the  system  was 
perfected,  a  director  of  correspondence  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  success  of  tlie  enterprise  was 
assured.  By  1883  correspondence  wprk  was 
made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  Chautauqua 
University,  It  is  now  maintained  by  colleges 
and  universities  as  a  phase  of  their  r^nlar 
instructional  work,  but  it  is  most  familiar  as 
conducted  by  correspKmdeuce  schools  which  sup- 
ply no  courses  in  residence  at  the  instituUona. 
Especially  are  courses  of  correspondence  em- 
phasized at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  the 
method  received  complete  organization  at  the 
hands  of  President  Harper,  who  so  well  knew  its 
working  in  connection  with  the  Chautauqua 
movement,  and  no  fewer  than  25  separate  courses 
directed  by  103  instructors  were  in  force  in  1902, 
and  these  were  participated  in  by  1,500  students. 
This  method  is  also  in  use  in  the  Armour 
Institute  in  Chicago,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Texas,  and 
the  state  normal  school  at  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Of  the  second  class  of  correspondence  schools 
Or  those  who  rely  wholly  upon  instruction  by 
correspondence,  there  were,  in  1000,  25  such 
organizations  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
and  these  were  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Despite  much  adverse  criticism  by  coUeige- 
bred  educators  who  deplore  the  absence  of 
systematic  study  at  an  institution,  they  must  be 
recognized  as  important  educational  factors  and 
especially  in  the  work  of  educational  extension. 

Negro  Education, — ^The  teaching  of  n^oea 
in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  was  forbidden 
by  law  whether  the  negroes  were  slave  or  free, 
and  serious  penalties  might  bo  inflicted  upon 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  cases  of  infraction. 
While  no  prohibitive  laws  were  enforced  in  the 
North,  there  were  no  separate  schools  or  qieeial 
provision  made  for  them,  and  when  they  were 
excluded  from  schools  by  public  sentiment  they 
enjoyed  no  educational  advantages  even  ttiere. 
Tiie  few  negroes  who  were  able  to  read  and  write 
had  acquired  their  learning  in  the  so-called 
clandestine  schools  or  through  the  kindness  of 
some  member  of  their  master's  family.  Yet  it 
in  hardly  too  broad  a  statement  to  make  that 
before  the  Civil  War  in  America  the  negroes 
were  uneducated.  Upon  their  emancipation 
social  and  economic  considerations  required  that 
they  should  enjoy  educational  advantages.  The 
first  important  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken 
by  the  Freedman's  Bureau  which  Congress 
established  in  1866.   The  first  oommisiioDer  of 
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this  Bureau,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  b^an  an 
educational  work  of  great  magnitude,  and  so 
suooessfnl  were  these  efforts  that  at  the  end  of 
the  llTe  years'  life  of  the  Bureau  4,230  sehoola 

for  colored  pupila  in  the  South  had  been  estab- 
lislied  and  had  an  enrollment  of  247,333  pupils. 
Schools  at  first  were  elementary,  but,  as  the  work 
progressed  and  the  pupils  advanced,  higher  in- 
struction was  provided  for  them,  first  by  inter- 
mediate or  grammar  schools  and  then  by  high 
and  normal  schools.  Funds  were  contributed  by 
the  freedmen,  the  Federal  OoTOrnment,  and  by 

Erivate  bequests.  Tbe  most  important  of  these 
itter  were  the  Peabody  Fund,  the  Slater  Fund, 
and  th  -  Daniel  Hand  Edueational  Fund  for 
colored  people. 

Since  the  Civil  War  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
South  has  expended  upon  negro  education  fully 
$121,000,000  and  has  conducted  its  work  through 
Heparate  schools.  The  teachers  in  most  of  these 
schools  are  colored,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  teachers'  instruction  in  several  normal 
■chools,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Hampton, 
Va.  Another,  and  an  offspring  from  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Is  that  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  which, 
through  its  president,  Booker  T.  Washington,  has 
attained  considerable  fame.  It  opened  in  1881 
with  one  teacher  and  30  students.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  its  faculty  of  ISO  colored  instructors 
and  student  enrollment  of  1,600  testify  to  a  most 
remarkable  educational  advance.  It  is  said  in 
this  connection  that  Booker  T.  Washington  has 
■done  more  for  negro  education  than  nas  any 
other  man  of  his  race.  Higher  educatiim  is  sup- 
plied to  the  negro  race  by  a  very  great  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  distributed  through- 
out the  South.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  colored 
students  in  the  best  uutversities  of  the  South 
taking  equal  rank  with  white  students  in  the 
several  courses.  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania,  and  other  institutions  of  rank 
in  the  North  and  East  nave  all  graduated  colored 
students  with  honors,  and  some  of  these  have 
been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

In  this  higher  education  it  has  been  noticed 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  students  pursue 
professional  courses.  This  is  through  no  disin- 
clination on  their  part,  but  rather  by  reason  of 
the  social  antipathy  of  the  white  race,  who  do 
not  care  to  employ  them  in  such  capacities,  and 
at  the  same  time  through  a  lack  of  confidence 
among  their  fellows,  who  seem  to  feel  that  pro- 
fessional services  from  white  people  are  more 
efficient. 

Indian  Education. — From  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  America  abundant  provision  was  made 
for  the  education  of  the  Indian,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  first  school  planned,  the  Henrico 
School  in  Virginia  in  1018,  was  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  and  that 
the  plan  was  not  consummated  was  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Indian.  The  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships of  zealous  settlers,  such  as  Father  Mar- 
quette, John  Eliot,  and  others,  testify  that  the 
earl^  colonial  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Indians  were  Sincere,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  a  very  great  deal  of  missionary  work 
was  attempted  through  the  establishment  of 
•chools.  Since  1819  Congress  has  made  frequent 
and  liberal  contributions  to  the  support  of  In- 
lUaa  ■ohoolsy  eapeually  in  the  direction  of  indus- 


trial schools,  whose  growth  has  been  both  steady 
and  rapid  since  1823.  At  the  present  day  the 
Federal  Gk>vemment  completely  controls  the  In- 
dian sehools  and  upwards  of  $3,000,000  a  year 
is  expended  in  appropriations  upon  them.  Indian 
schools  are  divided  into  five  classes :  ( 1 )  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools;  (2)  reservation 
boarding  schools;  (3)  day  schools;  (4)  contract 
schools;  and  (5)  private  mission  schoole.  Of 
the  non- reservation  boarding  schools  those  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Chilocco,  Okla.,  Genoa,  Neb., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  tiie  Haskell  Institute  at 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  Santa 
Tt,  N.  Mex.,  Phcenix,  Ariz.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  and 
Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  are  the  best  known.  At 
nearly  all  of  these  industrial  work,  at  some 
agricultural  work,  and  at  many  a  normal  course 
are  distinctive  features.  At  the  same  time  pro- 
vision is  made  for  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
geometry,  geography,  history,  and  civil  govern- 
ment, to  supplement  instruction  already  taken 
in  these  branches  at  some  of  the  reservation 
Bchools. 

The  reservation  boarding  sehools  are  to  be 
found  on  nearly  every  reservation,  many  of 
which  have  two  or  three  such.  A  superintendent 
aided  by  a  corps  of  instructors  and  sustained  by 
the  necessary  domestic  assistants  is  in  charge  of 
each  school.  Over  half  of  these  schools  have 
kindergarten  departments.  The  pupils  are  taught 
to  read  simple  English,  to  perform  the  simple 
arithmetical  calculations,  and  are  given  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  geography,  histoiy,  laws 
of  hygiene,  and  the  importance  of  penonai  clean- 
liness, in  addition  to  well-balanoed  courses  in 
industrial  subjects.  The  attendance  at  this  class 
of  schools  in  1902  was  11,500. 

The  Day  School. — This  type  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ungraded  country  school  in 
the  white  districts.  The  teachers  are  usually 
men  and  are  intended  to  supply  Indian  camps 
and  communities  and  are  to  be  found  upon 
reservations.  Between  the  two  sessions  of  tlw 
day  a  lunch  is  supplied  to  the  pupils  at  govern- 
ment expense.  'Thertt  are  134  day  echools  in 
operation,  with  an  attendance  of  3,223  pupils. 

Contract  Schools. — This  is  merely  the  principle 
of  placing  Indian  pupils  in  white  schools  in 
localities  where  their  numbers  do  not  warrant 
the  establishment  of  separate  Indian  schools. 
In  this  class  are  considered  the  120  Indian  pupils 
attending  the  Hampton  Industrial  Institute. 

Mission  Schools, — This  large  class  is  the  unly 
one  which  does  not  receive  its  aid  wholly  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  government  does  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  conduct.  These  missitm  schools 
are  most  numerous  on  the  reservations,  as  that 
position  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  their 
religious  work.  A  very  great  majority  of  the 
49  missionary  schools  is  supported  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Probably  the  only  difference  between 
these  missionary  schools  and  the  government 
schools  on  the  reservation  lies  in  the  religious 
training  given  at  the  missions.^  In  Okls£inna 
the  schools  of  the  five  civilized  nations  are  not 
under  government  control,  but  are  supported  1^ 
tiie  people  themselves.  The  Cherokee  nation  also 
support  its  own  schools  with  a  measure  of  co- 
operation from  the  United  States  supervisor. 
They  have  140  day  schools,  besides  academisa, 
and  the  total  enrolbnent  is  6,383.  (^^.-..^T^ 
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.  i. — ^Th«  8aperiiit«nd«nt  of  Pnblle  loatno- 
tton  hM  g«iMrftl  ■npvrrUion  oT«r  tha  poblie  sehooU. 
Tba  pnUie  elem«nUi7  achooU  in  1006  had  5,150  tsKch- 
ers,  mni  394,897  enrDUad  pvpila.  Tb»  pnUic  high 
Bcboob  had  250  teMlun  and  5,108  pnpfu.  five 

fnblic  normal  Mhoob  In  1905  had  50  teaehcra  and 
,380  pnpibt  while  six  prints  nonul  aehoolB  had  88 
taaehen  and  580  papUa.  Par  ■up^ar  and  profaadanal 
edneatloa  thara  ara  Tiriooa  inatnnUoina,  tha  mora  im- 
ptntaat  twine:-— 


Besim. 


1881 

utso 

1M2 
1806 
1802 


ZtMtltatlonB. 


UnlVenltT  of  Alabama  (State) 
Spring  RU]  Oo»effe(R.O.) 
Howard   OoUace,  Eaat  Lake 
(Bapt.) 

Soutbern  Univ..  GnenAoro  (H. 

£.8o.) 

8t.  B«m»rd  GoUega  (B.0  J 


Profea- 

Sta- 

•on. 

deota. 

U 

678 

28 

281 

10 

200 

12 

180 

28 

184 

Other  important  acbools  are  the  Fol^tecbnic  Inatitn- 
tion  with  40  profeuori  sad  about  675  itndeDta;  the 
Tuikesee  Inatitote,  under  Booker  T.  Waahinrtoii,  with 
166  initructDn  aod  1,621  itudenU.  In  the  State  therfl 
ara  8  acboola  of  thealofy,  1  of  taw,  2  of  medicine,  1  of 
dentiitrr,  and  2  of  phannacj.  There  are  alae  3  com- 
mercial achools  and  6  ichoola  for  manual  and  ladnatrial 
trainios.  There  ara  ipecial  achooU  or  homea  for  tbe 
deaf,  dnmb,  blind,  and  inaane. 

^XXZOWA^ — Bchobl  attenduea  la  eompnlaoiT  for  12 
weeka  <6  conaacatiTo)  annaauj  lor  ehildren  from  8  to 
14  jaara  of  afa.  Inatrndion  la  free  for  children  from 
6  to  21  yaara  of  aca,  who  in  1907  numbered  88,167 
The  enroUed  pvpila  Id  ISOT  Q umbered  24,062  In  poblie 
school*,  898  ID  high  aehoola,  1,802  in  priYste  acboola, 
while  6,505  attended  no  acbool.  The  avarsKe  attmd- 
ance  In  pnblie  acboob  waa  16,852,  in  bifh  acboola  815. 
There  were  298  oehoid  dlatricto,  898  primary  achoolsi 
and  108  grammar  acfao^a.  The  male  teachen  numbered 
108,  the  female  518.  Becoipts  from  all  loarces  (for 
pnuic  school  purposes),  8097,762;  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation, 9701,102  (for  public  schools,  $620,254).  The 
UniTersity  of  Arixona,  founded  in  1B91,  had  85  pro- 
fessors and  287  studenU  in  1906.  There  is  a  Terri- 
torial Agricultural  School 

AAKAKBAS. — The  State  haa  a  full  public  sdiool  s^- 
tim  under  which  separate  acboola  are  provided  for  white 
apd  black  children.  The  GoTomor,  Seeretarj  of  State, 
and  Superintendent  of  Eda cation  constitute  a  State 
Board  of  Education.  There  are  no  eoanty  snperinteud- 
enta  or  boards,  but  the  eountj^  judge  appoints  a  county 
examiner.  There  are  school  diatricts,  each  of  which  has 
three  directors  elected  br  the  people.  Cities  and  incor- 
porated towns  are,  w  majr  be,  organised  as  special  dis- 
tricta,  each  with  ^  directora.  who  elect  a  superintendent 
and  may  aatabllah  high  aehools.  Ho  child  under  14  can 
be  eiApIored  in  a  mannfactnring  establisbment  unless  he 
attends  school  12  weeks  each  Tear  and  can  read  and 
write  English. 

In  1906  the  public  elementarr  aehoola  had  7.417 
teachers  and  841,181  enroled  popito;  pnblie  hM 
schools  had  184  teachera  and  4,015  pn^;  3  publie 
normal  schools  had  6  teachers  and  163  students,  and  2 
private  normal  schools  had  0  teacbers  and  180  stndenta 
in  1905.  The  ITDiveraity  of  Arkansas,  founded  in  1871, 
had,  in  1908,  75  professors  and  1,800  students.  There 
are  a  lari;e  Baptist  coUefce,  a  PreabTtcrian  college,  and 
2  Uethodist  Episcopal  colleges. 

OAUFOBNIA. — The  organization  of  the  public  school 
BTStem  includes  s  State  Board  of  Education  and  county 
boards,  city  boards  tn  the  incorporated  mnnicipalities, 
and  boards  of  trustees  in  the  local  districts,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  8,000.  There  is  a  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Fnblic  Instruction  and  a  county  superin- 
tendent in  each  county.  Members  of  the  county  boards 
are  appointed,  and  those  of  the  district  boards  elected; 
members  of  city  hoards  are  in  some  instances  appointed 
and  in  others  elected.  Education  is  compulsory  for 
children  from  5  to  IT  years  of  age  for  at  least  five 
months  in  the  year. 

In  the  State  elementary  schools  there  were,  in  1006, 
297,102  enrolled  pupils,  with  8.181  teachers.  The  pab- 
Ue  high  aehools  had  1,088  teachers  and  25,912  pupils: 
Hn  State  normal  schools  had  101  teadiers  and  1,614 
studenta  in  1905.  The  State  also  maintains  three  poly- 
technic and  other  specisl  schools. 

There  are  in  California  two  great  onirersities — the 
Stater  Unlyeiaity,  or  TTniTersity  of  California,  and  Le- 
luid  Stanford  Junior  TTnlrereity.  The  former  wss  es- 
taUlihed  In  1860  and  baa  grown  steadily  until  it  haa 
become  one  of  the  great  nnlveraitlea  of  the  United 


SUtea,  or  of  the  world.  In  1008  it  had  889  pTofe.  _ 
and  8,201  stadeota.  The  Lick  Astronomical  Daport- 
ment  is  established  at  Mount  Hamilton.  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  Univerrity  at  Palo  Alto  l^aa  chartered  in 
1885,  and  opened  its  doors  to  atudenta  in  1891.  An 
endowment,  now  amounting  to  $20,000,000  in  iBteraat- 
bearing  funda,  beaides  large  landed  aatatsa,  waa  giToa 
by  Vr.  and  Mrs.  LeUnd  SUnford.  In  1908  it  bad 
140  pnfeawmi  and  1,751  atudenta.  There  are  al- 
togethar  IS  nnlTeraitiea  and  ooUegea  in  tha  SUta^  with 
a  total  teaching  atafl  of  855,  anid  atudenta  nnmbeiiDg 
8,246. 

OOLOBiASO . — The  public  aehoola  are  under  the  gen- 
eral anpervision  of  tha  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. In  1006  the  poDlic  elementary  sdtuxds  had 
4.107  teachers  with  135.066  enrolled  pupils;  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  bad  376  teachers  and  8,941  pupils. 
Pabtic  school  teachers  are  trained  at  a  public  normal 
school,  which  in  1905  hsd  29  teachera  and  458  pupOs: 
there  was  also  a  private  normal  school  with  6  taadiers 
and  87  papils.  For  superior  education  there  are  sev- 
eral colleges.  Colorado  College,  founded  in  1874  at 
Colorado  Springs,  has  50  professors  and  507  studenta; 
the  University  of  Colorado,  founded  in  1876  at  Boulder, 
has  133  professors  and  1,150  students.  The  University 
of  Denver,  founded  by  Territorial  diarter  in  1864.  boa 
departments  for  the  liberal  arte,  medicine,  law.  music, 
etc.,  while  the  Cbamberiin  Obaiervatory  In  University 
Park  stands  at  an  altitude  of  5,280  feet  above  sea-lerel. 
The  University  In  1908  hod  170  professors  and  teadi- 
ers  and  more  than  1,324  stndenta.  State  institutions 
are  an  Agricoltnral  College  and  a  School  of  Uinea. 

OOMNSOnoUT. — Elementary  instruction  is  free  for 
all  children  between  the  agea  of  4  and  16  years,  and 
compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  agee  of  7  and 
16  yeara.  In  1906  the  pobiio  elementary  acboola  had 
4,268  teachers  with  168,482  enrolled  pupils.  Then 
were  also  77  public  hirii  acboob  with  466  teadiara  and 
10,491  pnpUa,  and  205  prirato  adoob  with  1.255 
teaebam  and  89,080  pnpOa.  The  four  normal  aduiob 
had  129  teachera  and  640  pupils.  Inatruetlon  in  acri- 
,eulture  and  the  mechanic  aria  la  |n<orided  at  ttaa  Oon- 
aecttcnt  AgricuHnral  College  located  at  Btwrs,  lAum 
work  is  sappbmented  by  the  Storrs  Agrienttnral  Ek> 
periment  Station,  and  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ei> 
periment  SuUon  located  at  New  Haven.  Hi^r 
instruction  b  provided  at  Tab  University,  Wesbyan 
University,  and  Trinity  College.  Tale  Univeratty,  New 
Haven,  founded  in  1701,  had,  in  1908,  in  all  depart- 
ments, 400  prof essors  and  teachera  and  8,450  students. 
Wesbyan  university,  Uiddletown,  founded  in  1831, 
had,  in  1908,  84  professors  and  teachers,  and  888 
students,  Inclndinr  81  women.  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, founded  in  1828,  had,  in  1908,  28  profesaors  and 
teachers,  and  217  atudenta. 

DBUWASB. — The  SUte  haa  free  public  schools, 
and  oompnbory  school  attendance,  separate  adioob  be- 
ing provided  for  white  and  colored  children.  In  1906, 
the  public  elementary  schools  had  885  teachers  and 
85,358  enrolled  pupus.  The  public  high  scfao«^  had 
62  teacbers  and  1,542  pnpib.  The  State  haa  normal 
schools,  agricultural  ana  mechanical  colleges,  and  at 
Newark,  Debware  College,  founded  in  1833,  having,  is 
1908,  24  professors  and  212  atudenta. 

DX8TSICT  OP  OOUnCBXA^The  public  aehotds  of 
tiie  District  in  1907  had  1,058  white  teachers  and 
86,001  white  pttplls,  and  5TT  negro  teachera  and  18,183 
negro  pupils.  There  were  7  pablic  high  acboob  with 
229  teachers  and  4,881  poplb;  and  34  private  adioab 
with  1,500  papib.  For  the  Instroetlon  of  teadiers 
there  wero  2  publie  normal  schools. 

Superiw  education  ia  given  in  Georgetown  GoBage, 
an  inatltntion  under  the  management  of  the  Jeauit 
order,  founded  In  1795;  II  has  149  professors  and  about 
855  pupils;  the  George  Washington  University,  non- 
sectarian,  founded  in  1821,  haa  215  professors  and 
1,258  students;  the  Howard  University,  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  higher  education  of  neirroee,  was  founded 
In  1867,  and  has  100  professors  and  1,000  poplb;  the 
Cstholic  Dnlveraity,  a  poatgradaata  InatltntlMi,  waa 
founded  in  1884,  and  baa  83  profaaora  and  about  324 
pupils. 

FU>BIDA. — EKiucetlonal  matters  are  controlled  by  a 
State  Board  of  Education.  Attendance  at  school  Is  not 
compulsory.  There  are  no  provisions  as  to  religious 
instruction  In  public  schools.  Separate  schoob  are  pro- 
vided for  white  and  colored  (dillaren. 

In  1006  the  publie  elemenUry  sdioob  had  8.180 
teachers  and  127,607  enrtriled  pupib.  Jn  publie  hMl 
schoob  there  were  159  teachera  and  2,858  pnpiH. 
Two  public  normal  schoob  had  80  teachers  and  288 
students,  while  2  private  normal  schoob  had  4  teachers 
and  67  students  In  1005.  The  Sute  provides  hli^er 
education  In  a  Unlveralty  of  the  State  of  Florida  at 
OainaaTlDa  with  35  proCeaora  and  S3C  atudenta^  and  a 
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coDvce  ftt  TiIlfthMtm  with  19  profMaan  uid  S17  rtu- 
4enU.  Then  kIw  &  Baptut  nairsrtitr  with  49 
profoHon  and  &20  atncleiiti,  and  «  non-tQcUrlftn  oolleje 
■t  Wlnttr  Park  wiQi  28  profeaaon  ftad  200  stadsnti. 

OBOEOIA. — No  Uw  makins  edncation  eoapnlaOTT 
bu  bem  ptHMd.  At  Ui«  head  of  tho  8Ut«  adiool  aya- 
t«B  ia  a  State  School  OornmlaafaHwr  elected  bj  the 
peoide  for  two  rsaia.  There  is  a  coontr  idiool  avper- 
viaor  In  eadi  coanty.  In  1906  the  pobttc  elementanr 
aAooU  had  491,957  enroUed  papUa  and  10,041  tecch- 
era,  while  the  public  hl«b  scboob  had  7,128  popila  and 
31B  teachers.  Five  public  normal  acbooli  had  01  teach- 
ers and  746  piipila  in  1905. 

For  hlKber  edacation  the  more  Important  Inatltntlona 
In  the  State  are  as  (oUowa: — 


BecuD. 


ino 

U87 
U87 
18» 
1870 
1883 


luUtationa. 


UaiTerritr  of  Oeor^a.  Atbeu 

(State) 
Atlanta  BftptlBt  OoUese 
Mereer  UiuV.,  IlacoD(B«iC.) 
Kmorrpon.,  Oxford  (M.E.So.) 
OlukTTnlT.,  B.  Atianta  (H.£.) 
TonnK  Harris  GoUec«  (H.E.Bo.} 


Profea- 
aon. 


199 

8,876 

20 

840 

83 

474 

IS 

287 

26 

682 

9 

416 

Sta- 
denta. 


The  expenditnre  on  the  public  achoola  for  1904 
amounted  to  |2,240,247. 

XSABO. — ^For  aupenriaion  of  the  public  ichoola  there 
la  a  Board  of  Edacation,  of  which  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Inatruction  is  preaident.  In  1900  the  pnblie 
elementary  achoola  bad  1,677  teachera  and  61,151  en- 
rolled  pnptla.  while  the  public  hi^  achoola  had  1,575 

Snpila  and  76  teachen.  The  two  public  normal  schools 
ad  21  teaebers  and  289  pnplla  In  1906.  Superior  in. 
atrufltion  la  ^rm  In  the  State  Aeadenr  of  Idaho  and  the 
State  UnlTcraitT  of  Idaho,  toanded  In  1889,  which  bad 
40  profeaaora  and  400  atiideBta  In  1908.  Tha  State 
haa  an  indnatrlat  training  school,  and  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  blind.  There  are  also  5  aectariaB  collcKes 
or  scboole  to  which,  bowerer,  pupils  are  admitted  with- 
ont  respect  to  their  religious  belief. 

JIiUNOIS. — In  Illinois  education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory for  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  see, 
Qeneral  anpervision  of  the  public  schools  is  intmated 
to  the  Snperintendent  of  Public  Instmction.  For  the 
local  administration  of  school  flnance  trustees  are  elected 
in  the  school  townships.  For  school  manafement  tbe 
townshipe  are  divided  into  achool  districts,  each  with  an 
elective  board.  There  are  county  superintendents  who 
examine  accounts,  inspect  ichools,  and  grant  certificates 
to  teachera.  In  1906  the  public  elementary  achools  had 
26,097  teachera,  and  986.175  enrolled  pnpila.  The  hich 
adiools  had  2.081  teachen  and  50,861  pupils.  Six 
public  normal  achoola  had  12S  teachers  ana  2,632  atu- 
danta  In  1905,  while  four  private  normal  achoola  had  17 
teaehani  and  865  atndenU.  Superior  inatraction  is 
given  In  nany  univeraltles  and  colleges  within  the  State. 
The  UnlTeraUy  of  Illinola  at  Urbana  waa  founded  in 
1867,  and  in  1908  bad  480  profeaaora  and  teadwrs 
with  4,600  atndenta.    Other  laatltaUona  an: — 


Began. 

IiMtltntloiis. 

Profes- 
fors. 

Sto- 
denta. 

1892 

nnlversity  of  Chicago  (Bapt.) 

351 

6,088. 

1866 

Northwestern  Univ.,  Evanston 

858 

8.097 

UBO 

in.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Blooming- 
ton  (H.E.) 

86 

1,097 

1888 

St.  Viateur'B  Ooll.,  Bourbonnala 

(R.0.> 

36 

298 

1869 

St.  IgnstltiB  Coll..  ChlcafTO  (R.O.) 

84 

678 

1903 

Jsmes  Mlllikin  Univ..  Decatur 

(0.  Presb.) 

80 

987 

US7 

Knox  College.  Galeaburg  (Non- 

607 

sect.) 

33 

im 

Lombard  GoU.,aaIeHbnrg(DnlT.) 

14 

128 

1892 

Greenville  Colle([e(F.M.) 

19 

268 

18SS 

Lake  Foreat  Collexe  (Presb.) 

19 

190 

1828 

UcKendreeCoU.,  Lebanon  (M.E.) 

11 

226 

1866 

Lincoln  College  (0.  FrMb.) 

18 

m 

18S8 

Monmouth  Coll.  (U.  Presb.) 

24 

464 

1801 

Northweatem  OolL,  Naperrllle 

22 

488 

(Ev.Aasn.) 

1880 

Angtutana  GoUege.  Kocklaland 
(Lath.) 

88 

462 

1800 

St.  Francia  BolannaOoU„QnlneT 

198 

(R.O.) 

17 

IMS 

Bockford  College  (for  woowd) 

80 

(HO»MCt.) 

XKDUIIA. — Educational  admlnlatraUOB  la  earrM  on 
under  superrlaion  of  a  State  Board  of  EldoeatloB  and 
a  State  Superintendent.  T%e  local  achool  aatfaorltlea 
an  tbe  county  auperintendent,  the  tmateea  of  the  tewn- 
ahlps,  the  achool  tmateea  of  towns  and  eitiea  of  the 
eonn^,  and  the  county  board.  Sdiool  attendance  dur- 
ing the  full  term  la  compulaory  from  7  to  14  yean  of 
age.  In  1906  the  public  elementaTT  achools  had  14,854 
teachen  and  551,561  enrolled  pnplla.  Tha  pnbUe  high 
schools  numbered  702,  and  had  1.878  teachen  with 
44,781  pnpila.  At  the  sauw  time  In  private  and  paro- 
chial acnooU  giving  primary  or  aecondarr  Inatruction 
wen  15,791  pupils.  Teadwrs  are  trained  In  a  pnblie 
and  six  private  normal  aebools,  the  fomm  having,  in 
1906,  2,020  and  tbe  latter  S,419  students. 

Indiana  has  manr  institnttona  tor  suparimr  sdncatlon, 
the  more  important  being: — 


Begun. 

Instltirtiona. 

Profea- 
aora. 

StD- 

denta. 

183< 

Indiana  Unlversltr,  BloonlDgton 

(State) 

80 

2,061 

1887 

Do  Paow  Univ.,  Greeocaatle 

(M.E.) 

SS 

1,001 

1842 

Notre  Dame  DnlversltT  <R.OJ 

80 

no 

1847 

Earlbam    Oollege,  Richmond 
(Friends) 

88 

825 

1888 

Wabsah  Oollege,  Orawfwrdsvllle 

(Non-sect.) 

28 

801 

1889 

Ooncordia  0<^g«,  Fort  Wayne 

(Lutb.) 

11 

221 

1887 

FrankllD  College  (Bapt  J 

91 

100 

1866 

Butler    College,  iDdtanapoUs 

(OfarlsUan) 

20 

441 

Purdue  University,  at  .Lafayette,  for  agricultural 
instruction,  has  141  profeaam  and  2,089  students. 

IOWA. — Of  persons  of  and  over  school  age  (7-14) 
in  1905.  1.5  per  cent,  could  not  read  or  write.  Scbo<d 
attendance  ia  compulsory  for  16  consecutive  weeks  an- 
nnally  during  achool  age.  School  affaln  an  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction.  Then  Is  also  a 
State  board  of  educational  examiners.  County  anper- 
intendents  are  elected  blennlallr.  In  1906  the  elemen- 
tary public  achoola  had  517,447  pupils  and  28,268 
teachers.  The  public  high  schools  had  1,887  teachen 
and  82  002  pnpila.  Tbe  pnbHo  normal  school  had 
77   teachera  and  2,101  students  in  1905,  while  alx 

Srivate  normal  achools  had  52  teachen  and  590  stu- 
enta    In  tbe  State  there  an  25  nniveraities  and 
colleges,  Uie  more  important  being; — 


Began. 

Xastttntlons. 

Profea- 
sois. 

Btn- 
deola. 

I860 

Iowa  State  UnlversltT,  Iowa 

City 

lis 

1,816 

1881 

Drake  Univ..  Dee  Holnea  (Ctar.) 

120 

1,846 

1890 

Highland  Park   Oollege,  Des 
Molnea  (Undenom.) 

48 

1.9S4 

18S7 

Shnpson  Coll.,  Indlanola  (H.E.) 

22 

9» 

1894 

Homlngalde  College,  BlooxClty 

(M.E^ 

87 

4M 

1867 

Upper  Iowa  UnlTenttr,  Payette 

(U.E.) 

18 

604 

1847 

Iowa  Oollege.  Grlnnell  (Unde- 

nom.) 

66 

640 

1868 

Oomell  OoU.,  MtTeraon  QI.E.) 

40 

765 

1842 

Weslayan   Unlvenlty,  Uoont 

Peasant  <U.S.) 

22 

876 

1878 

Pens  OoU.,  Oakalooea  (Friends) 

18 

221 

1881 

Ooe  OolL,  Oedar  BapMs(Preab.) 

19 

287 

The  State  Callage  of  Agrieultun  and  Heehanie  Arts 
at  Amea  has  164  instmctora  and  2,888  atadente. 

KAVSAB. — Tbe  Snperintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
haa  general  auperviaion  of  the  educational  intereata  of 
the  State,  a  Board  of  8  Commisaionen  having  tbe 
management  of  school  finance.  In  1906  the  pnblie  ele- 
mentaiT  achools  had  11,258  teachers  and  861,346 
enrolled  pupils;  the  publie  high  schools  hsd  778 
teachers  and  20,249  pupils.  Teachera  an  trained  in 
two  public  normal  achoola  which  in  1905  had  54 
teachera   and    1,040   pupila.    Higher    instruetlon  ia 

even  In  the  Univeraity  of  Kanaaa,  founded  In  1864; 
1008  it  bad  117  profeaaon  and  2,250  stadente  In 
all  departmanta.  Tbe  State  alao  has  an  Agricnltaral 
Oollege  with  78  profeaaon  and  1,460  stadente.  Baker 
Univenity  <1I.  E.)  at  Baldwin  haa  40  profeaaon  and 
800  atudenta;  Bethany  OoOtn  (Lotaeran)  at  Undr 
borg  has  40  pcefaaaora  and  960  ■tada^fT'SI,  Kuf^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  It. 


Otdlstt  (B.  0.),  "  prolMtort  and  426  studenta: 
Wuhbnrn  OoDcce  (ConcO,  Top^m,  98  professor*  and 
711  fttndcBU:  KaiuM  Ciir  ifniranitr  (Heth.-Prot.), 
87  pro(«uora  and  454  MaduiU;  Ottaw*  UniTaraity 
(BApt.).  SO  profeMors  and  484  ModenU;  Cooper 
CoOflce  (PtMb.!,  SMrlinc  11  profeMon  Mid  200  ata- 
duita,  and  than  an  aboat  12  nnaUer  nainnltlei  aad 


KBVTUCKT. — Eentnckr  haa  a  law  for  eompnlaory 
attandaDM  at  school  between  tb«  ages  of  7  and  14 
jwn  for  eight  eoaiecutive  weeka,  bat  in  th«  larger 
citiea,  for  tb«  fnU  term.  For  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren Hparate  schooU  are  provided.  In  1906  the 
common  elementarr  schools  of  the  State  had  10,167 
teachers  and  494,807  enrolled  pupils.  The  pnMie 
high  schools  had  282  teachers  and  6,675  pnpila.  The 
State  bad  2  poblie  normal  acfaoola  with  S  teachers 
and  126  stndenU  IB  1905,  and  there  were  at  the  same 
time  aiz  prirate  normal  schools  with  17  teachers  and 
SOS  students.  For  snperior  Instmetion  there  are  vni- 
Tertlttea  and  odlsgss,  tha  more  important  of  which  are 
as  follows:— 


Began. 

IlMtllUtlOIM. 

Protes 
eon. 

Stu- 
deots. 

1822 

O^tral  Univ.  of  Kentucky,  Dan- 

Tllle(PreflbJ 

87 

7&1 

U6K 

Berea  CoUege  (NoiMeeU 

65 

1,U0 

18B8 

KeotDOky  diiIt.  (Ctarlitlati) 

58 

790 

1829 

OeorsflCown  GolleKe(Baptfat) 

22 

964 

The  Stat*  AfricnHnral  and  Heehaaieal  CoUage  has 
90  professors  and  678  students. 

LOUISIANA. — The  snperriaion  of  education  is  In- 
tmsted  to  the  State  Snperintendent,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  parish  school  boarda,  each  of  which 
elects  a  pariah  snperintendent.  According  to  the 
State  eonstitution  no  funds  raised  for  tiu  support  of 
tha  public  sGfaoda  of  the  State  shall  be  appropriated 
to  or  used  for  tin  anpport  of  any  i^vate  or  securian 
sduMiL  Under  an  Act  of  1903  the  pariah  boards  of 
director*  ar«  prohibited  from  entering  into  asr 
agreement  with  an/  church  or  religious  order  or 
association  for  the  puipose  of  running  anr  public 
school  in  connection  with  aiqr  private  or  parochisl  or 
othsr  aohool  which  mar  be  under  the  eontr^  of  any 
church  or  religloos  Anomfnatlon.  City  school  bj*- 
tems  are  under  separate  organixation.  In  1906  the 
elementarr  public  schools  had  4,498  teachers  and 
206,746  enrolled  pupils.  The  public  high  schools  had 
182  teachers  and  S,S70  pupils.  The  2  public  nor- 
mal sebooto  had  85  teachers  and  638  students  fn  1905. 
Superior  tnstmction  is  given  in  the  Louisiana  State 
Unlveraitr  (founded  in  1860)  having,  in  1906.  SI 
professors  and  500  students,  and  in  the  Tulane  Uni- 
versitr  (fonnded  in  1834)  having,  in  1908,  163 
professors  and  1,782  students.  This  university  has 
State  support  to  tht  extent  of  the  remission  of  certain 
taxes.  There  are  also  a  Roman  OstboUc  cirilege  with 
24  professort  and  440  atndenls.  largely  Baittiat  and 
Hethodist  coDegea  and  a  nnivaru^  for  colored 
students. 

ICAINB. — Education  is  free  far  pupils  from  5  to  21 

Sears  of  age,  and  compnlsorr  from  5  to  14.  The 
tate  Superintendent  has  general  supervision  over 
education;  there  are  no  county  superintendents. 
Oities  and  towns  have  elective  school  attendance 
committees.  In  1906  the  public  elementary  schools 
bsd  6,228  teschers  and  120,498  enrolled  pupils.  The 
public  high  schools,  175  in  nnmber,  had  430  teachers 
and  9,959  pupils.  For  the  training  of  teachers  in 
1905  there  were  5  normal  schools  with  S4  teachers 
and  798  students.  The  University  of  Maine,  founded 
in  1868  at  Orono,  has  70  professors  and  teachers  and 
874  students.  It  is  endowed  by  and  receives  Urge 
appropriations  from  the  State.  Bowdoin  College, 
founded  in  1794  at  Brunswick,  hss  57  professors  and 
428  students.  Batea  College  at  Lewiston  has  21  pro- 
fessors and  450  indents,  and  Colby  College  at 
Waterville  has  16  professors  and  243  students. 

PuUic  schools  are  supported  mainly  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  towns  or  cities  and  front  tb«  State,  and 
by  ttie  ineouie  from  school  funds.  Tha  expenditure 
on  them  in  1008  was  $2,040,285. 

MABTUMS. — Kdncational  affairs  are  controlled  by 
a  State  Board  of  Edacatios.  The  Governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  boards  of  School 
Commissioners  In  each  county.  These  commissioners 
serve  6  years ;  they  appoint  for  each  district  a 
boart  of  8  trustees.  Zducation  is  compulsory  for 
children  8  to  12  years  of  age  In  BalUmore  city  and 
Allegany  county.    A  State  law  wUcb  eama  into  force 


on  September  1,  1908,  prohiUta  tha  anqii<7iBeDt  of 
children  under  12  at  any  work,  and  of  chiloxea  from 
12  to  16  at  any  waA  (except  on  farma  frw  Jsiia  1 
to  October  15)  nnlesa  prorid«d  with  a  eertilcata  ten 
the  Chief  of  tha  SUta  butmii  of  SuUaUca. 

In  1008  there  were  in  the  publie  shmentMy  a^Bola 
of  the  Bute  4,064  teaebers  and  331,017  eanSed 
punk;  in  tba  public  high  scbook  ww*  380  taaehan 
and  6,607  pupOa.  Tha  Stata  hai  S  nmal  aebaok, 
with  IB  teadiera  and  425  puirila  in  1905. 

The  most  important  institntion  for  higher  adneatiaB 
is  Johns  Hopkins  University,  organised  in  1876.  It 
is  non-sectarian,  and  in  1908  had  175  instmetwa  and 
688  stndenU.  Washington  College,  organised  1783, 
had  11  instructors  and  138  studenU  in  1908.  St 
John's  College,  organised  1789.  liad  IS  instructors 
and  180  studenU.  The  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more, begun  in  1888,  had  25  professors  and  841 
stndenta  in  1908.  There  are,  besides,  4  Boinau 
Catholic  colleges,  a  Presbyterian  college,  and  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  college.  There  are  also  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  with  22  professors  and 
237  students,  the  Princess  Anno  Acadray  for  Colored 
Toutha,  and  othw  technical  inatitnflons. 

HAJMUOKVSHnS. — Tha  only  proviaion  ior  r«- 
Ugioos  instruction  in  the  pnbtia  aeboola  of  tha  State 
is  that  a  portion  of  the  BiUe  shaU  be  read  daily. 
wUbout  written  note  or  oral  comment;  but  «  puril 
whoao  parent  or  guardian  informs  the  teacher  In  wnt- 
ing  that  be  has  conscientious  scruples  acainat  it  Aali 
not  be  required  to  read  from  any  particular  vcrmion. 
or  take  any  personal  part  in  the  reading.  The  school 
committee  shall  not  par  chase  or  use  schoolbooks  in 
the  public  schools  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  religions  sect. 

There  Is  a  Stale  Board  of  Bducation  consisting  of 
the  Oovernor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  (ex  ojwte), 
and  8  other  membm  appointed  for  8  years  (one  new 
member  being  nominatea  every  year  by  the  Governor). 
School  committees  are  elected  for  cities  and  towna, 
and  the  cities  or  towns  (singly  or  in  groups)  have 
school  snmrin  ten  dents  who  have  diarge  of  the  publie 
schools.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  from  7  to 
14  years  of  age.  For  the  school  year  1905-1906  the 
number  of  teachers  required  tor  the  public  schools 
(common  and  high)  was  14,450.  Tha  total  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  519,682,  and  there  was  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  425,188.  The  266  publie  high 
schools  had  1,886  teachers  and  49.948  pupils,  and 
there  were  867  private  aeademiaa  and  achools  with 
97,412  pupils.  The  10  Stata  normal  schools  bad  128 
teaebera  in  the  normal  department  and  180  teachers 
in  the  model  and  practice  departoenta,  wbllo  fte 
total  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,788.  Tha 
amount  obtained  from  local  taxation  and  all  other 
sources  for  support  of  the  public  schools  was  914,052.- 
809,  and  for  buiMIngs  and  repairs,  93.704,773, 
making  a  total  of  917,757,672  for  all  public  sehoel 
purposes.  An  additional  amount  of  9803,573  was 
expended  on  the  State  normal  schools  for  current 
expenses  only. 

Towns  having  500  families  or  householders  are 
required  to  support  a  higb  school,  while  dtiea  and 
towns  having  a  pt^ulation  of  80,000  or  more  are 
obliged  to  organise  aad  maintain  manual  training 
schools. 

Within  the  State  there  are  12  non-sectarian  colleges 
snd  4  sectarian  (3  Catholic,  1  Methodist,  1  Univer- 
salist).  The  non -sectarian  eolleges,  with  the  year  of 
foundation,  incorporatton.  or  charter,  and  nnmbara  of 
proteSBors  and  studMU  (October,  1007)  are: — 


Begun. 

Inatttutloiia. 

Profes- 
sors. 

Stu- 
dents. 

1636 

Harvard  Unlv..^  Cambridge 

747 

5,827 

1779 

WilUams  College,  WUUanutowD 

57 

485 

1A2S 

Amtterst  College,  Ambeist 

a 

690 

1837 

Mount  Holyoke  OoDege,'  Booth 

Hadley 

so 

780 

1861 

Massacbusetta  Institute  ofTech- 

nology.i  Boston 

m 

1,4C 

1863 

Massacbusetta  AgrfCDltmnl  Ool- 

leite.'  Amberst 

40 

622 

1866 

Worcester   Polytechnic  Insti- 

tute, Woiceater 

4ft 

487 

1870 

Wellesley  College,*  Wellealey 

100 

1.273 

1871 

Smitb  College,*  Northampton 

117 

IM 

1902 

Clark  College.  Worcester 

27 

140 

1887 

Clark  CDlverBlty,' Worceiter 

15 

79 

1899 

Simmons  Vollege,*  Boston 

6B 

566 

I  With  RadcUffe  CoUege  for  women  and  the  Hnrracd 
Snminer  Schoola.  >lbr  women  on^  'VM  aan  and 
women.   ^  ^  I  -r»OQ[C 
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IQOHIOAK. — The  cenerfti  Bupervisioa  of  education 
in  the  State  it  intruated  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Inatrnctiou.  Each  county  haa  a  actiool  conunia- 
aioner,  elected  for  4  yeara,  vho  inspecta  achools,  and 
3  canntj  examiners  oi  teachera.  The  State  ii  diTided 
(Bto  acfaool  diatricta  with  ichool  boarda  of  trustecR 
and  varioua  ofBciala.  Edaeation  is  compulaory  for  the 
achool  term  for  children  from  7  to  15  yeara  of  age. 
In  1007  the  puhlic  elementary  Bchoola  had  623,969 
enrolled  pupils  and  17,286  teachers;  public  high 
achoola  had  1,647  teachers  and  35,748  pupils.  The 
Suta  has  5  puUio  normal  schools  with  194  teachers 
and     5,189  papib  in  1907.    The  bigbeat  edaeation 

Sovided  br  the  SUte  ia  ciTen  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Ichigan,  touded  In  1887  at  Ann  Arbor;  In  1907  It 
had  892  professors  and  teachers  and  4,S00  stndenla. 
Other  iasutniiona  are  Albion  College  (U.  E.)  with  25 
professors  and  460  students;  Alma  College  (Preeb.) 
with  16  professors  and  276  students;  Detroit  College 
(R.  C.)  with  15  profeeaora  and  250  atadents;  Hillsdale 
College  <Bapt.)  with  21  professors  and  845  students; 
Hope  College  at  Holland  (Ref.)  with  17  professors 
and  311  atadents;  Oliret  College  (Cong.)  with  30 
professors  and  284  atudents;  Kaiamazoo  College 
(Bapt.)  with  13  professora  and  274  students.  There 
is  a  SUte  Agricultural  College  at  Lanaing,  founded  in 
1867;  it  has  91  professors  and  about  1,101  students. 
There  Is  a  School  of  Mines  at  Houghton. 

MUniBSOTA. — The  public  school  system  is  under 
the  auperriaion  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Inatraetton.  In  1907  the  pnUie  elementary  schools 
of  the  State  had  18,928  teachers  and  429,013 
rolled  pupils;  tbe  pnUie  hi^  schotda  had  1,027 
teachers  and  22,905  pntiUa.  For  the  Inatmetlon  of 
teachers  (who  are  exaiAlned  and  licensed  by  county 
superintendents)  there  were  6  pnblic  normal  achooli 
.  with  127  teachers  and  3,505  pupila  in  1907.  The 
>  Unirersity  of  Uinneaota  at  Minneapolis,  founded  in 
1868,  had  880  i>rofeesora  and  4.600  studenta  in  1907. 
It  is  a  State  university  governed  by  12  regents,  8  of 
whom  are  regents  ex  ojieio  and  the  rest  appointed 
for  6  years  by  tbe  Oorenior.  Other  institationa  for 
superior  Instruction  are: — 


normal  schools  with  158  teachers  and  8,684  pupila  in 
1907.  For  superior  iutmetion  there  are  many  uni- 
versities and  collegee,  the  more  Important  being  as 

follows : — 


1854 
1857 


1882 


1807 
1874 


1886 


Hamllne  Univ.,  Bt.  Paul  (H.E.) 
St.  John's  Unlveralty,  College- 

vlUe  (R.C.) 
Guetavus  Adolphus  Coltege,  Bt. 

Peter  (Luth.) 
Garleton  CoUege.  NorthfleM 
St.  Olaf'e   College,  Noitbaeld 

<Luth.) 

Hncaleater  OoUece,    St.  Paul 
(ftesb.) 


505 
806 


890 
829 


456 
227 


KI88I88IFPI. — Education  is  under  the  aupervislon 
of  a  State  Board  of  Education.  County  superintend- 
enta  are  elected  by  the  counties  for  four  years;  city 
snperintendenta  by  the  achool  boarda;  school  district 
trnateea  by  the  districts.  There  is  no  law  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school;  white  and  colored 
children  are  taught  in  aeparate  schools.  In  1907  iho 
public  elementary  achools  had  0,490  teachers,  482,208 
enrolled  pupils.  The  public  high  schools  had  310 
teachera  and  5,830  pupila.  Two  public  normal 
schools  in  1007  had  7  teachera  and  270  atudents;  tn-o 
private  normal  schools  had  20  teachers  and  1T4 
students.  For  higher  education  Mississippi  hss  6 
nniversltiea  and  colleges.  These  institutions  comprise 
the  University  of  Uissisaippi,  which  in  1907  had  26 
instructors  and  344  students;  Mississippi  College, 
Clinton  (Bapt.),  with  9  professors  and  436  students; 
Rust  University,  Holly  Springs  (M.  E.),  with  15  pro- 
fessora and  892  students;  and  Millsapa  College,  Jack- 
son (M.  E.  So.),  with  14  profeaaora  and  320  students. 
The  Atricaltnntl  and  Mechanical  Collrge  has  44 
professors  and  960  students.  Tbe  Alcorn  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  for  colored  youths  has 
20  professors  and  498  sladents. 

U880TTBI. — For  the  supervision  of  instruction  in 
public  achoola  there  is  a  Board  of  Education  of 
which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ia 
President.  Separate  schools  sre  provided  for  white 
and  colored  children.  School  attendance  is  compul- 
sory on  children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  for  not 
less  than  half  the  school  term.  In  1907  the  public 
elementary  schools  had  17,847  teachera  and  741,745 
enrolled  pupils.  The  public  high  schools  had  1,286 
teachera,   and  29,056  pnpila.    There  were  4  public 


Begun. 

InatltutloQB 

Proles- 
Bors. 

8tii- 

1841 

University  of  Hlesourl,  Colum- 

bia (State) 

152 

2.S86 

1869 

Washington     University,  St. 

Louis  (Non-sect.) 

208 

1,744 

1829 
1851 

St.  Loula  University  ffi,0.) 
Christian  Brothera  Otdtoce,  St. 

150 

906 

Louis  (R.C.) 

ras 

1849 

WilUam  JeweU  CoUege,  liberty 
(Bapt.) 

46 

1887 

Mtesoorl    Wesleyan  College, 

Cameron  (M.E.) 

11 

888 

1889 

Mteourl  Valley  College,  Hai^ 

sball  (C.  Preeb.) 

18 

380 

1875 

Park  College,  ParkvUle  (Preeb.) 

2S 

417 

1873 

Drury  Coll.,  Sprlngfleld  (Cong.) 

25 

461 

1883 

TarUo  GoUege  (U.  Presb.) 

27 

817 

18M 

Central  WesleyaD  Oollegei  Wai^ 

renttu 

18 

SOB 

The  Uneoln  Xnstitute  for  colored  youths  had  21 
professora  and  582  students. 

MONTANA. — For  tbe  whole  SUte  there  is  a  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  also  one  for  each 
county.  In  1907  the  public  elementary  schools  bad 
1,741  teachera,  49,744  enrolled  pupils;  the  public 
high  schools  had  172  ttachers  and  8,061  pupils.  The 
normal  schools  had  14  teachers  and  183  students  in 
1907.  Tbe  University  of  MonUna  in  1907  had  80 
instructors  and  291  atudents.  The  SUte  also  sup- 
porU  a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiments 
Station,  and  a  State  School  of  Minea  at  Butte, 

MBBBABKA. — In  Nebraska  (as  in  Iowa)  in  1900 
only  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  population  over  10  years 
of  age  were  illiterate,  tbe  lowest  proportion  of  illit- 
erates in  the  United  SUtes,  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instru.ction  has  general  sapervision  of  the 
schools,  and  the  counties  have  also  superintendents. 
School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from 
T  to  15  years  of  age  for  not  less  than  12  weeks  in 
school  term.  The  use  of  the  Bible  is  permitted  in 
public  schools,  but  sectarian  instruction  is  prohibited. 
The  elementary  public  schools,  in  1907,  had  10,059 
teachers,  261,458  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  public 
high  schools  with  936  teachers  and  18,001  pupils. 
There  are  2  State  normal  schools,  5  junior  normal 
schools  with  summer  sessions  only,  and  2  private 
normal  schools.  Higher  instruction  is  provided  in  10 
universities  and  colleges,  of  which  the  more  Important 
•re: — 


Begun. 

InititDtlona. 

Profes- 
sors. 

Stu- 
dents. 

1800 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

(State) 

285 

8,287 

1879 

Greighton  Univ.,  Omaha  (R.C.) 

lOS 

707 

1891 

Union  Coll.  (Seventh  Day  Adv.) 

SO 

420 

1872 

Doane  College.  Crete  (Cong.) 

22 

289 

1882 

Hastings  College  (Presb.) 

14 

247 

1888 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ.  (M.E.) 

45 

920 

1890 

York  College  (U.B.) 

17 

660 

The  State  has  also  an  agricultural  college. 

NEVADA- — The  StaU  Superintendent  of  Pnblie  XA- 
stniction  has  general  supervision  over  educational 
matters,  while  the  general  management  of  school 
finance  is  intrusted  to  the  StaU  Board  of  Education. 
School  atUn dance  is  compulsory  for  children  from 
8  to  14  yeara  of  age  for  16  weeks  ia  the  year  (8 
weeks  consecutive).  In  1907  the  elementair  public 
schools  had  322  teachers  and  9,587  enroHed  pupils. 
The  public  high  sehotds  had  86  teachers  and  543 
pupils.  The  State  has  also  a  normal  school  and  a 
university  at  Reno  which  was  founded  in  1886  and 
had  34  professors  and  347  atudenU  In  1907. 

NEW  HAHPSHIRE.— The  State  law  requires  that 
at  least  20  weeks  of  schooling  must  be  provided  In 
every  town  annually.  School  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory for  children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  during 
the  waole  school  term;  and  for  children  who  cannot 
read  and  write  English  the  school  age  extends  to  16. 
Each  town  conaUtutes  a  single  district  for  school 
pntposes,    its   sebool   aflaira   being   administered  hf 
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»  Mbool  b«Mid  tt  t  panoBS,  choMn  1  Mdi  tmi* 
Imt  I  Turt.  Then  an  do  eoDntjr  boftrda  or  conu^ 
bilft  wAooU.  Tb»  Sut«  nuinUins  a  SUto  dspart- 
mut  of  pnbUe  Instruction  with  »  aaperiittaidflnt 
of    pnbUe    tnitroction  its    faMd.    In    1806  th« 

pnblle  olemuiUiT  m1io<^  of  tbe  8t>t«  lud  2,614 
t«sdi«ra,  59,747  enrolled  pnpiU;  the  pobUc  fairik 
•cbools  h*d  221  teectaen  and  4,666  pnpila.  Tns 
nonul  school  had  9  teacben  and  119  atodeiita  in 
1905.  Tbe  principal  eoUegwa  within  the  State  an 
Uartmonth  CMlece,  at  Hanorer,  founded  in  1769,  and 
tba  New  Hsmpahire  CoOeg*  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Uedanie  Arte,  at  Durham,  founded  in  1868.  Tom 
an  non-wctarian.  Dartmouth  haa  85  instructor*  and 
1.282  BtudenU;  the  6Ute  Collex*  20  instructors  and 
159  students.  Bt.  Ansehn'a  CoUeBS  at  Handieater 
(B.  C.)  had  25  instructors  and  186  students  in  1908. 

Religious  instruction  is  not  giTen  in  tbe  pnblie 
schools.  Tbe  Boman  Catfaolies  msintain  parochial 
sebook  in  all  the  cities  and  some  of  tha  large  towns. 

The  expenditun  on  the  Bute  schools  in  1904-1905 
amouited  to  fl,667,061.  Dartmentb  OoUm  baa  pro- 
dvctiT*  fuds  aiaoaiitlBC  to  92,800,000  anf  an  ineoma 
of  9181,000. 

XBW  JSBSBT. — ^Elementary  instmetion  is  free  and 
compalsonr  for  all  children  from  7  to  14  7ean  of  age; 
the  scbooU  an  open  to  all  from  5  to  20  years  of  age. 
The  Btate  Board  of  Education  directly  controls  sereral 
special  schools,  and.  besides  discharging  other  duties, 
regulates  th«  administration  of  tlu  Btate  school  laws. 
For  the  whole  State  there  is  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  also  one  for  each  county. 
Each  municipality  forma  a  school  district  witti  its 
board  of  education,  but  local  arrangements  may  be 
modUIed.  In  1906  thtf  pnblle  elemenUry  schools  had 
8,480  teachers  and  853,082  enrolled  pupils.  The 
public  hi^  schools  had  726  teachen  and  16,877 
pupils.  In  1905,  4  public  normal  schools  had  81 
teachers  and  615  students.  There  are  priTSte  high 
schools  witii  about  440  teachers  and  8,700  pnpiU. 

Hii^ier  and  non-sectarian  Instruction  is  provided  at 
Princeton  UniTenlty  (founded  in  1746),  which,  in 
1908,  bad  188  pmrfesson  and  1,801  students;  at 
Batwn  College  (1768)  at  Hew  Brunswick,  with  40 
prcmson  and  810  students;  and  at  Btanns  InsUtnte 
of  Technology  (1871)  at  Hoboken,  with  85  mwlsBBon 
and  890  ■tnaenla. 

There  are  Episcopal,  Ifethodist.  Presbyterian,  Lu- 
theran, and  Roman  Catholic  colleges  within  the  Sute. 

KBW  HBXiOO  TEBBITOBT. — Elementary  educa- 
tion is  fre«f,  and  for  three  months  in  tbe  year  all 
diildnn  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  may  be 
oompelled  to  attend  school.  Education  Is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Territorial  Board.  In  addition  to  tbe 
Territorial  Superintendent,  thero  is  a  superintendent 
for  each  county  elected  by  the  voters  for  2  years, 
and  each  coun^  is  divided  into  school  districts  for 
each  of  which  8  dincton  are  elected  for  8  yeara. 
For  dUes  and  towns  boarda  of  education  an  elected 
annnd^.  Then  an  (1907)  980  pablle  sehools  in 
the  Territory  with  89,810  enrolled  pupils,  24,898  In 
amrajte  attandanca,  and  973  teachers;  68  sectariaa 
sdioou  with  ^000  pupils  and  188  teachers.  Beaides, 
then  an  84  Indian  sehods  with  2,500  pupils,  and 
110  teachers  ( maintained  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment).  For  special  and  higher  instruction  then  an 
vsrioua  institutions :  a  couege  of  agriculture)  and 
mechanic  arts,  a  normal  school,  a  normal  university, 
a  school  of  mines,  a  military  institute,  and  an  insti- 
tute for  tiie  deaf  and  dnmb.  At  Albuqaerque  is  the 
University  of  New  ICexico,  founded  in  1889,  it  has  16 
professors  snd  158  students.  The  Territorial  schools 
an  maintained  by  funds  assigned  by  the  Territorial 
Oovemment,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  Urn  school  tax 
levied  by  the  commissioners  of  each  eonnty-  and  mn- 
nldpality. 

Religious  instruction  in  public  schools  is  prohibited 
by  law,  bnt  boards  of  directors  may  open  schooIhouBes 
for  ttie  use  of  rbligious  societies,  etc.,  at  times  outside 
the  regular  school  noun. 

nW  TOBX  8TATB. — The  general  supervision  of 
publie  schools  Is  intrusted  to  a  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, diosen  by  the  BMenta  of  the  University  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York.  Under  him  an  sdiool  conimls- 
slonsn  elected  for  8  yean  to  snpervisd  schools  In  the 
diitoieli  marind  out  by  special  act  of  legisUtnrs. 
Tbos«  districts  an  subdivided  by  the  school  eonmla- 
slonan  Into  school  districts,  each  of  which  has  Its  own 
oRleen  (trustees,  clerk,  etc.).  The  common  sdiool 
dlstriets  usually  have  1  trusted,  but  may  have  8. 
The  union  school  districts,  of  which  then  an  about 
675.  must  havs  a  board  of  at  least  8  troatess,  and  may 
hav*  0.  Kany  of  ths  powers  possessed  by  the  voten 
in  emuBon  Huool  dlstriets  an  eonfemd  on  thtf  boarda 
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of  edneation  of  tha  nnlon  school  districts.  The  eity 
diarters  provide  tor  tha  supervisitm  by  city  saperim- 
tendents  of  the  city  schools.  These  an  not  under  thm 
school  commissioners,  but  under  tha  atj  board  of 
education,  which  la  respuulbls  to  the  Oommtsaioner 
of  Education.  Education  is  ennpnlaoiT  between  tha 
ages  of  8  and  16  years. 

In  1906  the  childnn  enrolled  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  nombered  1,252,672,  and  toe  nnmiber 
of  teachen  was  88,318.  Then  wen  82,882  popils 
with  8.442  teachen  in  the  public  hi^  schools,  while 
the  private  high  schools  had  88,580  pupils  with  1,426 
teachers.  In  1906  then  wen  12  puUic  normal  schoola 
with  274  teach  era  and  8,887  students.  There  wen  80 
universities  and  colleges  with  2,362  pnrfesson  and 
teachers  and  19,209  collegiate  and  ^graduate  ctndents. 

The  public  high  schools,  and  higher  education  gen- 
erally, are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Univenity  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  not  a  teaching  bnt  an  admin- 
istntive  Inatitntlon,  govsmed  1^  a  board  of  reganta 
chosen  by  the  Bute  legislatun.  It  indndea  alf  tba 
Incorporated  colleges,  academies,  and  higher  depart- 
ments of  public  schools;  it  ean  ineoipontta  b«w  ca^ 
leges,  may  inspect  the  Tarlons  InAftntions,  and  may 
confer  degreea. 

Within  the  State  are  many  sectarian  and  non- 
sectarian  collegea.  Tha  names,  year  of  fooadatioo, 
and  numben  of  instrneton  and  students  in  aB  tha 
departments  oi  the  diief  non- sects rian  eoDegoa  in 
190S  wen  approximately  as  foOows: — 


Began. 

InsUtnttona. 

Profea- 

Sta- 

son. 

denta. 

1896 

AdelphI  CoUege.  Brooklyn 

80 

500 

1886 

Alfred  University,  Alfred 

SS 

273 

1SS9 

Barnard  CoUege,  Manhattan 

70 

SBO 

1896 

ClarksonTech.  School.  Potsdam 

9 

92 

ISI7 

Coll.  of  City  of  N.  T..  Manhattan 

m 

4,383 

1819 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton 

47 

482 

I75« 

Cohimbia  Univ..  Hanhattao 

614 

6,666 

1868 

Cornell  {Jnlveralty,  Ithaca 

6(8 

4,466 

1856 

Ebnira  College,  Elrolra 

19 

292 

1812 

Hamilton  College,  Cllntoa 

19 

190 

1830 

New  York  Univenity,  New  York 

262 

4.036 

1890 

Keuka  College,  Keuba  Park 

16 

ISO 

1870 

Normal  College  of  tbe  City  of 

New  York 

ISO 

S.SSO 

1864 

Polytechnic  Instltote.  Brooklyn 

88 

815 

1887 

PraUlDstitate,  Brooklyn 

1S4 

8,688 

1824 

Bennaelaer  Folytecfanic,  Troy 

42 

051 

1890 

Rochester  University,  Rochester 

21 

380 

18S8 

fit.  Lawrence  University,  Canton 

88 

889 

1870 

Syracuse  UnlveiBlty,  Syracose 

220 

SJOO 

1795 

Union  University,  ScheoeiAady 
Vaasar  College,  Foughkeepeie 

81 

322 

1861 

97 

1.011 

1808 

Welk  Oollece,  Aorors 

M 

177 

1802 

U.  B.  HUltarr  Acad..  Wert  Pobit 

90 

683 

Educational  work  ia  maintained  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tha  free  school  tax  levied  in  counties  for 
eonuttsn  sehodls,  and  of  tbe  general  Stat*  tax  from 
which  approfoiatlona  an  made  for  edneation. 

KOBTH  OABOIJITA. — Instruction  Is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  a  Board,  which  consiata  of  the  Oovemor  and 
other  executive  offlcen  of  the  Sute.  City  school 
boards  and  county  achool  boards,  the  latter  elected 
by  the  legislfitun  for  two  years,  appoint  their  super- 
intendents.  Each  county  is  divided  into  achool  dia- 
tricts,  each  of  which  has  s  school  committee  of  three 
members.  In  several  counties  school  attendance  is 
compulsory.  Separate  schools  an  provided  for  white 
and  for  colored  children.  In  1906  the  public  de- 
mentarr  schools  of  the  State  bad  9,871  teachers,  and 
483,160  enrolled  pupils.  There  wen  43  public  high 
schools,  with  128  teachen  snd  2,972  pupils,  and  69 
private  secondary  schools  with  370  teadien  and  <S8B 
pupils.  Toachen  are  trained  In  8  pnblle  and  9  private 
normal  echoola. 

Hij^w  inatmetloD  Is  given  in  18  univetdty  and 
ed^e  Institutions,  which  in  1005  had  185  profeiion 
and  teiadien  and  1,803  cdleglate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  University  of  North  Carolina  (founded  in 
1789)  in  1908  had  94  professon  and  790  students: 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Hedianioal  College  (founded 
in  1889)  had  41  professors  and  470  pn^k.  Then 
are  large  sectarian  colleees,  and  alM  aaioola  and  eol- 
legea  for  colored  youths. 

The  public  sdiools  sn  supported  from  State  sad 
local  taxation,  and  from  revuiueo  which  accme  from 
tbe  sale  of  United  States  landa,  from  8Ute  and 
eonnty  school  funds,  and  from  minor,  SQureea.  . 
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HOKTH  DAKOTA^The  Sap«riiit«iid«iit  of  Pnblie 
laKtraction  has  gesenl  •npemsion  over  tb«  ichooU 
ot  the  State,  and  then  an  alio  eount:r  and  citj 
raperintendenta.  The  elMnentarr  common  schoola  in 
1906  bad  5,956  teachen,  and  113,378  enrolled  pupils; 
tb»  aerandary  or  High  eonmon  acboola  had  347 
tearhera  and  2,854  pupila.  There  are  2  normal 
arboola  with  45  teacfaera  and  745  studentB.  Three 
nnlTersity  or  eollece  institntiont  had  (1906)  75  pro- 
fcttora  and  teacheri,  and  261  coIleKiate  and  cradoata 
■tndeiita.  The  State  haB  an  agrinttural  colleire  and  a 
State  nntTcralty  fowtded  la  1888,  which  in  1906  had 
61  profeaeoTB  and  861  atudenta.  There  ia  alio  a 
Congrecational  collen.  School  rerennea  are  derived 
from  the  Stale  funo,  dffltrlct  taxea,  and  variona  other 
•onrcea.  The  expenditure  on  the  public  Khools  in 
1905-1906  amounted  to  f2,879,43g. 

OSO. — Schools  are  under  the  general  anpervision 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Initmction,  who, 
amoDf  other  dntiei,  appoints  a  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminen  to  examine  teacbera  applying  for  certificates. 
Each  Bcbool  district  has  a  hoard  of  education,  which 
must  provide  sufflrient  school  accommodation,  appoint 
teachers,  prescribe  coarse*  of  instraction,  select  text- 
books, and  report  to  the  county  auditor.  School 
attendance  during  full  term  la  compnlaory  on  children 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age.  In  Ohio  In  1906  the  com- 
mon elementary  schools  had  23,589  teachers  and 
774,060  enrolled  pupils;  the  common  bi^  schoola  had 
2,460  teachers  and  58,082  pupils.  There  are  7  public 
normal  schoola  with  90  teacbera  and  686  students, 
beaides  4  private  normal  achoola  with  51  teadiera  and 
888  Btndenta  in  1905.  For  anperior  inatmetion  the 
State  eontalna  85  uniTerailiei  and  colleges,  with  1,279 
professors  and  7,607  collegiate  and  graduate  itodenta. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  institatlons : — 


Begun. 

InsUtnCloiis. 

Profce- 
BOrs. 

Stu- 
dents. 

1853 

Antioch  CoIIgkc,  Tellow  Springs 

10 

234 

1872 

Buchtel  College.  Akron 

20 

2B7 

1801 

Ohio  Univ..  Athens  (State) 

55 

1.386 

1809 

Miami  Univ.,  Oxford  (State) 

40 

1.149 

1S2S 

Franklin  College,  New  Atbens 

(Non-sect.) 

7 

100 

1838 

Oberlin  College  (Non-sect.) 

129 

1.848 

18S5 

Marietta  CoUege  (Non-sect.) 

41 

604 

18U 

Western  Oollege  (or  Women. 

Oxford  fPresb.) 

26 

245 

1874 

Cincinnati  University  (Olty) 

171 

1.052 

1870 

State  University,  Colombua 

175 

2.277 

1R65 

Baldwin  Univ..  Berea  (U.E.) 

21 

860 

1846 

Mt.  Union  Coll.,  Alliance 

31 

554 

18S0 

Capital  Univ.,  Colnmbua  (Luth.) 

162 

808 

ism 

Uma  College  (Luth.) 

9 

249 

1867 

Hiram  College  (GbrisUan) 

22 

254 

1881 

Denlson  Univ..  Oranville  (Bapt.) 

44 

683 

1824 

Kenyon  College.  Oambier  (F.E.) 

15 

112 

1841 

Ohio  Wealeyan  Univ.,  Delaware 

124 

1.286 

1902 

Defiance  College  (Christian) 

20 

345 

1852 

St.  Mary's  Inst.,  Dayton  (R.O.) 

20 

340 

1870 

Wooater  Uotveraity  (Freab.) 

S8 

061 

un 

Otterbeln  Unlnnlty,  Weater- 

vlUe  (D.B.) 

26 

551 

1845 

WlttoDberg  College,  Springfield 

(Luth.) 

88 

625 

1857 

Scio  Oo»eg«  (H.E.) 

15 

279 

1887 

Muskingum  Oollegei  New  Con- 

cord (U.  Freab.) 

20 

400 

The  expenditure  on  the  common  schools  is  defrayed 
chiefly  from  local  taxes  levied  by  school  hoards  in  their 
dlstrictfl,  the  remainder  being  obtained  mostly  from  the 
State  school  fund,  from  the  proceeds  of  certain  fines  and 
licenses,  and  from  taxes  specially  voted  from  time  to 
time.  The  State  institutions  for  auperior  instruction 
are  aupported  each  from  Its  special  fund. 

0KLAB01C4  (includins  IHDZAV  TBBBITOftT).— 
The  State  has  a  school  syatem  embracing  elementary 
and  high  public  aeboolib  nomial  Beho<d8,  and  also 
colleges  for  superior  instruction.  Separate  schools 
have  to  be  provided  for  whites  and  negroes,  all  chil- 
dren not  negroes  being  classed  as  white.  In  1906 
there  were  (in  Oklanoma  proper)  8,870  teachers  and 
149,868  enrolled  pupils  in  elementary  common  schools; 
in  hi|^  common  schools  there  were  88  teachers  and 
3,105  pupils.  There  were,  in  1905,  4  normal  schools 
with  72  teachers  and  1,471  students.  The  University 
(founded  in  1892)  had,  in  1908,  57  professors  and 
790  students:  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
(founded  in  1890)  had  555  itudenta;  while  the  colored 
Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  wltli  18  laatniel- 
«n,  had  868  atudeDta  In  1905. 


In  April,  1906,  the  United  States  Oovemment  as- 
sumed effective  control  of  the  schoola  In  Indian 
Territory,  and  appointed  a  superintendent  and  other 
ofllclals  to  administer  educstipnal  affairs  nntil  a  public 
achool  system  is  esUblished  by  a  Territorial  or  Stat« 
government.  In  1906  the  elementary  common  achoola 
had  1.805  teadiera  and  47,620  ennuled  pupils;  there 
were  20  tewftien  end  458  pupils  ia  pnblle  uich  schools. 

OBHOOir. — ^Tbe  BuperiDtendent  of  Pnblie  IsBtme- 
tion  baa  generM  aapervision  over  tba  public  schools. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  haa  chMge  of  the  State 
school  fund;  the  legislature  and  the  school  districts 
have  charge  of  general  school  finance.  School  attend- 
snce  ia  compulsory  for  the  full  school  term  for  chil- 
dren 8  to  14  years  of  age.  In  1907  the  public  schools 
had  4,228  teacbera  and  108,266  enrollea  pupils.  In 
1907  there  were  170  public  high  schools  with  400 
teachers  «nd  8,850  pupils;  and  the  4  public  normal 
schools  had.  In  1907,  45  teacbera  and  625  pupils. 
The  State  supports  an  agricultural  college  and  a 
univrnity,  known  as  the  University  of  Oregon,  or- 
ganized in  1878.  In  1908  it  had  80  professora  and 
1.156  students.  Then  are  also  Methodist.  Preahyterisa, 
Catholic,  Congragational,  and  Baptist  colleges. 

The  sum  expended  on  State  schools  in  1905-1906 
nas  82.871,750.  For  the  State  Unlveraity  and  the 
Agricultural  College  there  are  special  funds. 

PEmrSTIiVAHIA. — ^The  SIste  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  appointed  for  4  reara  by  the 
Governor,  with  consent  of  the  Senate.  County  super- 
intendents are  appointed  for  C  years  by  district 
Bcliool  diractors.  £aA  township,  borou^  and  city  Is 
*  achool  district.  Sdiool  attendance  is  compulsonr 
for  children  8  to  16  years  of  age  for  the  fuU 
school  term,  but  the  district  school  board  may  reduce 
tbia  to  TO  per  cent,  of  the  term.  In  the  achool  year 
ending  June  ti  1906,  the  pnblie  elementary  achoola 
bad  81,222  tesdiers  and  1.178,618  enrolled  pupils. 
There  were  also  public  itib  schools  with  2,009 
teachers  fend  90,488  pufrfls.  Ia  18  public  Bomsl 
schools  in  1905  there  were  878  teadiera  with  7,247 
pupils.  The  State  Colleire  and  Unlvenity  Council 
report  biennially  npon  higher  education  within  the 
Stale  and  consider  all  applications  for  chartera  of 
incorporation  of  colleges,  universities,  and  theological 
seminaries  which  desire  the  power  to  confer  degrees. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  devotes  special  atten- 
tion to  modem  industrial  pnnuits.  In  connection 
with  the  college  there  Is  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  which  raceives  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment an  appropriation  of  f 15,000  a  year. 

The  more  important  universities  and  coll^ee  within 
the   State  ara   as  follows : — 
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InstltutlonB. 


University  of  PennBylvanla. 
Rilltdelpbis  (NoD-aect.) 

Pennsylvania  State  OoU.fState) 

Philadelphia  City  Oentnl  HIgb 
School  (Ctty) 

Lehigh  Unlvenity.  South  Beth- 
lehem (Non-aect.) 

BuckoeU  UolTerBltT,  Lewisbarg 
(Bapt) 

Wratem  Unlverstty  of  Peonsyl- 
vanls.  Allegheny  (NoD-sect.) 

Grove  City  College  (Non-eect.) 

Lebanon  Taller  OoUeget  Ann- 
vllle(U.B.) 

Holy  Oboet  OoHege,  Pittsburg 

(r.c.) 

Dickinson  College.  Oarllale 
Lafayette  Coll.,%aaton  (Preab.) 
Penosylvania  College,  Gettys- 

bnrc  (Lutb.) 
Haverlord  College  (Frtends) 
nankUn  and  Har^U  CoUege, 

LaDoaster(Bef.) 
Lincoln  University  (Rresb.) 
Allegheny  College,  Headvllle 

(a.E.) 

Westminster  Oollege.  Hew  Wil- 
mington (U.Presb.) 

Temple  College,  Philadelphia 
<Non-sect.) 

Susquebanna  Uulverstty,  Sellns- 
grDYe(Luth.) 

Swnrtbmore  College  (Friends) 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Washington  (Fresb.) 

Bryn  Mawr  College  for  Women 
(Non-iect.) 
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88 
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88 

442 

19 
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28 

894 

16 

184 

17 

815 

23 

291 

212 

3,475 

22 

267 

86 

881 

30 

442 

56 
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RHODE  ISLAXD. — State  edncation  ia  luperrised  by 
»  Board  ot  8  iBemb«n  elected  by  th«  Oenenl  Aasera- 
bb,  the  OoTcmor  and  Llentenaot  Ooremor  belnit  tx 
ajulo  member*.  7ree  public  achools  ar«  provided  la 
every  town  and  city,  under  local  ooramittees,  towarda 
the  expenee  ot  which  the  State  contribntea.  By  ena- 
tom,  not  by  authority,  there  ii  deTotiooal  exerclee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ichool  day;  bat  no  formal  ra> 
lirioaa  instmction.  In  1906  Uie  public  elementary 
achoob  had  1,795  teachera  and  75,797  enrolled  pnpila; 
The  bi^  achoola  had  195  teach  en  and  4,300  pa|;ilB. 
The  •nMndltQT*  on  the  aehoola  waa  fl,987,T61  in 
1905.  The  Stat«  maintains  a  aormal  aehool  with  88 
tmwlim,  and  an  agrienltaral  e<^4ce  vith  25  teadiora. 
Tlw  Brown  Unlvermtr  at  Proridenctb  (ousded  in  1764, 
ia  undenominational.  In  1908  it  had  92  profesMn 
and  teachera,  and  996  atndenti,  male  and  female. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. — School  attendance  ia  not  eom- 
palaory,  but  there  are  reatrictions  on  the  employment 
of  illiterate  children  in  factories  or  mines.  There  are 
separate  schools  for  whitcf  and  colored  children.  The 
Bnperlnteadent  of  Education  has  general  supervision 
of  the  school  system,  but  the  control  is  chiefly  in- 
trusted to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by 
the  Oovemor.  This  Board  appoints  county  boards, 
which,  in  ttum,  appoint  school  trustees  for  the  small 
districts.  In  190fl  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
the  State  had  818,896  enrolled  pupili.  The  public 
high  achools  had  207  teachers  and  4.679  pupila.  For 
the  tralninr  of  teachers  there  was  one  public  normal 
school  with  898  students,  and  4  private  with  104 
students,  in  1906.  Tor  higher  inatmction  the  State 
has  two  institutions:  the  Uaiversite  of  South  Carolina, 
founded  in  1801,  having,  in  1908,  24  professors 
and  280  ataduits,  ud  Cmbbou  Agricnltaru  College, 
founded  in  1889,  with  47  professors  and  690  students 
in  1908.  Other  college!  are  Charleston  City  College 
with  10  professors  and  90  students;  Allen  University 
<A.  K.  E.)  with  18  professors  and  380  students; 
Erskine  College  (A.  R.  Freeb.)  with  ID  profeeaors  and 
184  BtudenU;  Wofford  College  (M.  E.  So.)  with  12 
professors  and  287  students.  There  are  several 
smaller  denominational  colleges,  and  also  8  colleges 
for  women,  the  largest  of  which  is  Converse  College 
with  23  professors  and  over  854  students.  There  are 
also  a  college  for  colored  youths,  s  military  academy, 
and  a  normal  and  industrisl  coUege. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. — There  is  a  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
InatructioB  la  elected  biennially;  each  county  has  its 
superintendent  of  adiooU;  tiiere  are  rural  and  inde- 

Cdent  (urban)  school  districts,  managed  sdiool 
rds.  .  Elementary  and  secondary  education  are 
free  to  all  from  6  te  81  yean  ot  age.  Between  the 
agei  ot  8  and  14  attaodance  at  a  pnoHe  day  sdtool  ia 
compuIsotT  on  all  not  otherwlae  tau^t,  for  at  leaat 
12  weeks  in  the  roar,  8  ot  which  must  bo  eimiscntive. 
TiM  nnmber  tA  aehoola  in  rural  and  independent  dis- 
tricta  in  1906  was  5,020;  the  registered  number  of 
scbolsrs  110,194,  and  the  number  of  teachers  6,100 
(4,278  female).  The  expenditure  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  80,  1906,  amounted  to  $2,612,570.  There 
were  251  secondary  sehoola  in  the  State  in  1906,  with 
710  teachera.  State  educational  institution!  were  8 
normal  schools  with  39  instructors  and  504  ttudente 
(ezclnalve  ot  pupila  in  model  schools) ;  s  normal  and 
industrial  school  with  14  iDstructors  and  231  students; 
a  school  of  mines  with  12  instructors  and  110 
studenta;  an  agricultural  college  with  85  initructors 
and  671  students;  and  a  university  with  45  In- 
structora  and  424  students.  In  addition  the  State 
maintains  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  mutes,  and  the 
feeble-minded,  as  well  as  a  reform  !cbool.  Colleges 
under  sectarian  control  are  Huron  College  (Presb.) 
with  IS  professors  and  415  students,  Dakota  Wealeyan 
University  with  26  professors  and  52S  students.  Tank- 
ton  College  ( Cong. )  with  24  professors  and  882 
■tudenta.  There  are  several  !maller  colleges.  Day 
(deimntary)  and  boarding  (higher)  Indian  sehoola 
ar«  maintained  br  the  State,  and  there  are  also 
various  denominational  schools  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children. 

TBMVEBBEE. — ^Tha  Governor  appoints  a  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Fliblic  Instruc- 
tion, who  is  siso  Secretary  ot  the  Board.  There  are, 
besides,  ooonty  and  city  superintendents.  School  dis- 
tricta  are  Do-exten!ive  with  civil  districte  or  town- 
ships, and  each  district  has  3  elective  directors.  The 
county  courte  and  the  district  directors  perform  the 
duties  usnatly  sssigned  to  school  boarda.  In  several 
counties  school  attendance  ia  compulsoir,  and  through- 
out the  State  the  employment  of  children  under  14 
Tears  of  age  in  workshops,  factories,  or  mines,  is 
Ulsfal,    Thero  are  aeparate  aehoola  for  white  and 
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for  colored  children.  In  1906  the  pubUe  elementary 
achools  had  502,1 68  enrolled  pupils  with  8.980 
teadiera.  The  puUic  high  aehotrii  had  258  teuAera 
and  6,148  puirils.  There  is  in  the  State  a  ptbUe 
normal  school  with  28  teadwra  and  626  pupUa,  be- 
sides 7  private  normal  schools  with  56  teachers  and 
1,126  pnpila  in  1905.  Higher  education  ia  provided 
in  22  onlvsTiitieo  and  collei^ia,  the  more  important  of 
which  are: — ' 
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1785 

University  ot  NaahvOIe 

66 

1,457 

1867 

urant  LiniversitT,  Auwna  (m.  b,} 

62 

910 

1794 

UalTersitr  ot  Tenneaaee,  Knox- 

vUle  (State) 

106 

756 

1860 

Elsk  Univ.,  Nashvme^Iong.) 
Vanderbilt  CniversUT.  Nuhville 

85 

671 

1872 

(U.  E.  8o.) 

115 

902 

1866 

Walden  Univ..  NaahvIDe  (H.  E.) 

70 

935 

1866 

Soger  WUIIams  Unlvenlty, 

KaahvUle  (Bapt.) 

16 

290 

1851 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 
Jefferson  City  (Bapt.) 

2S 

an 

1842 

Cumberland  Univ.,  Lebanon  (0. 

Presb.) - 

2L 

zu 

1882 

Christian  Bros.  Coll.,  HempUs 

18 

297 

1868 

University  of  the  South,  Se- 
wanee  (P.  B.) 

84 

486 

1848 

BurriU  CoOiege,  Spencer  (ChrO 

U 

214 

There  are  alio  7  colleges  fw  women,  8  eowsTcisI 
•dioola,  and  a  nuaaal  training  sritool  wttiiln  the  Statu. 
There  are  also  2  coDegas  for  colored  students. 


TEXAS. — Educational  affairs  are  controlled  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  no  county  school 
boards,  but  county  super! ntendenta  of  public  instmc- 
tion are  elected  for  2  years  by  the  quaufled  voters  in 
the  respective  counties ;  cities  and  independent  dia- 
tricta  have  echool  boards,  and  school  districta  have 
trustees.  The  employment  ot  illiterate  dilldren  under 
14  years  of  age  in  factories,  etc,  ia  illegal.  Separate 
schools  are  provided  for  white  and  colored  children. 
In  1006  the  State  public  schools  had  16,184  teachera 
and  733,467  enrolled  pupils.  The  public  high  aduxda 
had  932  teachers  and  22,552  pupila.  Ths  State  baa  4 
public  normat  aehoola  with,  in  1005,  48  teachera  and 
1,808  studenta.  For  superior  instruction  there  are 
numerous  Institutions,  The  University  of  Texas, 
founded  in  1838  at  Austin,  with  s  medical  adiool  at 
Oalveeton,  had,  in  1906,  85  professors  and  2,462 
students.  St.  Edward's  Colleire  (B.  C.)  at  Austin  has 
17  professors  and  25S  studenta;  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege (Bapt.)  at  Brownwood  haa  12  profeason  and  295 
studenta;  Fort  Worth  University  (H.E.),  46  pro- 
fessors and  Til  studenta;  Tort  Worth  Folytednlcal 
CoUege  (H.  E.  So.),  21  pnrfeesors  and  500  atadenU 
moatly  preparatory) ;  the  Bouthsraatem  Untveral^ 
R.O.),  deorgetown,  59  pioftaaors  and  440  studenta; 
Burleston  College  (Bapt.),  OreenviUe,  8  professors 
and  207  studenta;  Texas  Christian  Unlversib^,  Waco, 
8 1  professors  and  400  studenta ;  Baylor  Unlver^ty 
(Bapt.),  Waco,  00  professors  and  725  studenta  The 
State  Agricultural  and  Uecbanical  College,  founded  in 
1871,  has  44  instructors  and  885  studenta.  The 
Prairie  View  State  College  (normal  aad  IndoaMd) 
for  colored  youtha  haa  19  professors  and  879  atadoBta 
(all  in  the  preparatory  department). 

UTAH. — In  1900  the  percentage  ot  illiterates  in 
the  population  was  only  0.5,  the  number  beiiMT  6,141, 
of  whom  3,167  were  foceign  bom.  The  public  school 
system,  introduced  in  1890,  indndea  kindergsrten, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  ac&ools,  an  agricultural 
college,  a  univerrity,  "and  such  other  schools  as  ths 
legislature  mar  establish."  Educational  affairs  are 
controlled  by  tiie  Superintendent  of  Publie  Instmction 
and  a  Board  of  Education.  There  are  cltf  and  county 
boards  of  education.  School  attendance  for  30  weeks 
annually  (10  conaeentlve),  la  large  dUea  80  weeks 
no  consecutive),  la  compulsory  on  children  from  8  te 
16  years  of  an.  In  1906  the  psblie  elementary 
schools  had  1,798  toaehers  and  T6,T9T  saraDed  pupila; 
the  public  high  schools  hsd  07  teachers  and  2,150 
pupils.  A  State  normal  school  with  8  teachers  and 
188  pupils  in  1905  Is  maintained  In  eonneeUon  with 
thtf  university.  The  University  of  Utah  was  organlasd 
in  1850,  and  had  60  instructors  and  755  studenta  In 
1908.  It  has  a  school  of  arte  and  sciences,  a  State 
school  of  mines,  a  State  normal  school,  and  a  branA 
normal  school  and  kindergarten.  Ths  Utah  Agrieal- 
tural  College  (founded  In  1890)  has  60  instructors 
and  882  studenta  Both  of  these  Institutions  receive 
snnnal  granta  from  the  Stata  The  Uormoa  Church 
maintains  Brigham  Touof  OoOeffo  at  Lofan,  orgiaiwd 
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1877,  wbieh  hM  (1908)  44  inrtrneton  md  880  ttn- 
dcnta;  thA  LsUer  D»t  Saints  GoU«sa  at  Salt  Lake 
City  with  50  teacfaen  and  998  atodeota,  and  an 
academr  at  Proro  with  50  taadiera  and  1,543  ata- 
danbi.  There  ara  collofes  of  other  relicloua  bodlea, 
ona  of  whicb,  the  Collenato  Inatitote,  la  FreabTtarian, 
harina  7  taaehert  and  80  pupils;  9  are  Roman 
Catholic,  ona,  for  men,  with  16  taaehera  and  180 
atadents,  the  other,  for  firla,  with  12  taaehara  and  250 
■tndanta.  The  PnrteaUnt  Bpiaeopal  OoUaga  for  cMa 
liM  8  teacheia  and  92  Mndanta. 

TUMOIIT. — School  attendanca  dnrint  the  foD  lAooI 
tcm  la  coKpnlaorT  for  diildren  from  8  to  15  yeara  of 
age.  No  child  nnder  16  who  haa  not  eoan^eted  the 
9  rear  aehotd  coarae  maj  be  employed  in  any  railway, 
factory,  mine,  or  quarry  work,  or  aa  a  meaaennr  dnring 
achool  honra.  In  1906  the  public  achoola  had  S,071 
teachen  and  66,681  papila.  Of  the  public  afhoola  77 
were  high  school*  with  218  teachera  and  5,218  nnpila. 
There  were  alao  18  priTste  eecondary  scboots  with  99 
teachera  and  1,694  pnpUi.  In  the  three  normal  achoola 
were  17  teachera  and  219  stndenU.  The  Unirersity 
of  Vermont  (1791)  had,  in  1906,  80  i&itrujtora  and 
788  BtudenU;  Norwich  UniTenity  (1834)  14  inatnict- 
ora  and  180  atndenta;  Uiddlebnrr  College  (1800)  14 
instmctora  and  220  atndenta. 

TIBOZNU. — Elementary  inatructioa  it  fraet,  and  the 
legislature  may  make  it  compnlaory  between  the  afcea  of 
8  and  12.  No  child  under  12  may  1m  employed  in  any 
mining  or  tnanafacturlng  work.  White  and  colored 
children  must  not  ha  taiiiifat  In  the  same  school.  For 
the  regulation  of  education  there  Is  a  State  Board  eon- 
slating  of  the  Goveraor,  tho  Attmney  Oener^  the  Super- 
iBtandent  of  Public  InitnetioB  (who  ia  preaident),  and 
8  other  members,  Acted  for  4  years  by  the  Senate. 
The  State  is  dtrlded  Into  aebool  dirlsions  ( counties  or 
cities,  singly  or  united)  with  snperintOidents,  and 
school  districts  (magiaterial  diatrleta),  each  with  S 
tmateea.  There  are  school  boards  for  conntiea,  for 
dtiea,  and  for  districts. 

In  1906  the  pablie  elementary  scboola  bad  8,814 
teachera  with  356,192  enrolled  pupils;  the  public  hiicb 
schools  had  258  teachen  and  5,580  pupila.  In  1905 
there  were  8  public  normal  scboola  with  58  teachers 
and  1,034  students,  besides  2  private  normal  schools 
with  9  teachers  and  112  studenU.  The  more  in^or- 
tant  institutions  for  higher  instmction  are: — 
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8tQ- 

denta. 

106 

Wllllun  and  Hary  CoUege.  Wll- 
Hamsbnrg  (State) 

22 

238 

1749 

Waahlngton  and  Lee  nnlrerslty, 
Lexington 

86 

580 

18B 

Vnlveralty  of   Vlrgliila.  Obar- 
lottesTlUe  (Stete) 

72 

788 

1880 

Raodolpb- Macon    OoD.,  AOt- 

land  OA.  £.  So.) 

lA 

140 

1882 

Richmond  College  (Bapt  J 

18 

821 

USS 

Boanoke  College.  Salem  (Loth.) 

16 

206 

use 

Bandolpta-llBcoD  Woman'a  Ool- 

un 

lece.  LyncbbnTg 
'Vlrgima  Union  UniTerattr.  Rlcb- 

84 

418 

mond  (Bapt.) 

16 

300 

Vir^nla  has  4  schools  of  tfaeologr,  with  166  stndenU; 
8  of  bw,  with  290  stodents:  8  of  medteine,  with  577 
stodents;  3  of  dentistry,  with  78  students;  and  8  of 
^armacy,  with  59  stodenta,  besides  many  businesa 
•dooU,  and  achoola  for  Indnatrld  and  mannal  training. 

There  ara  Baptist,  Latheran.  MeUiodlst,  HattiodiBU 
E^iseopal,  and  Presbytarian  eoUegas. 

WA8HINOI01I'. — In  the  public  achooto  formal  rdig^ 
ions  teaching,  or  renlar  reading  from  thtf  Bible,  is  not 
permitted,  but  moral  training  is  airen  and  moral  prin- 
ciples inculcated.  Education  is  given  free  of  cost,  and 
is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to  15  years  of  age. 
The  State  schools  include  common  achools  (lower  and 
hiaher),  3  normal,  and  technical  and  other  schools,  be- 
eidee  the  uniTersity.  Snperrislon  is  exercised  by  a  State 
Snpeiiotendent,  a  State  Board  of  Education,  county 
anperintendenta,  and  hoards  of  directora  for  districta. 
In  1806  public  elementary  schools  were  taught  by  6,777 
teachera  and  attended  br  170,394  children;  the  pnbtie 
high  acbo4da  had  411  teachers  and  9,496  pnplls.  In 
1905  a  Bute  normal  sdioola  had  S5  teaehara  and  828 
atndenta. 

The  Untnrslty  of  Waahington,  near  Seattle;  had,  !n 
1908,  108  professors  and  teachers  and  1.708  students. 
Stodenta  are  admitted  by  examination  or  ny  eertifleatea 
from  aceredited  high  schools.  Tha  State  colleze  at 
Pounaa  for  sdanee  and  agrienttnre  bad  97  pronsaora 
or  taaebars  and  1,446  atvidenta. 


The  proeeeda  of  the  sale  of  land  In  "seotlons  16  and 
88  of  each  townablp,"  aet  aaide  for  school  purpoaes, 
conatltute  a  fund  of  which,  however  ita  amount  may  be 
otherwise  Increased,  only  the  income  can  be  used.  In 
addiUon  there  is  reTenne  from  a  8Ut«  school  tax  and 
a  district  school  tax;  the  cost  of  instrnetloa  in  ttaa  State 
iB  1905  amounted  to  94,185,810. 

WB8T  TTIMITWTd  i  Most  of  the  donominationa  hare 
edloMa  within  the  State.  Elenientanr  education  ia  free 
for  all  from  8  to  31  years  of  age,  and  school  attendanes 
for  80  iraeka  annnaUy  Is  conrnnlaorr  for  all  diQdron 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years.  The  pnbUe  or 
free  schools  are  non-seetatlan.  A  rigid  code  <tf  moral 
instruction  Is  enforced,  but  no  eeetarlan  teadilng  la 
permitted.  For  the  whole  State  there  is  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Free  Schools  and  also  one  for  each  county. 
Esch  magisterial  district  has  an  electiTe  board  of  edu- 
cation and  is  divided  into  sub- districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  primary  school.  There  are,  moreover,  about 
50  independent  school  districts  created  by  special  legis- 
lative enactments.  Each  embraces  a  town  of  some  Im- 
portance, and  usually  there  is  a  board  of  education, 
tbon^  in  soma  the  mayor  and  common  council  of  the 
town  manage  the  school  affairs.  In  1906  the  public 
schools  had  255,160  enrolled  pupila  and  7,880  teachers. 
These  numbers  include  46  public  high  schools  with  200 
teschers  and  8,125  pupila.  In  the  SUte  were  alao  13 
private  secondary  scboola  with  87  teachera  and  1,019 
pupila.  The  six  public  normal  sdiools  bad  93  teadierg 
and  2,240  students. 

The  money  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  Is  de- 
rived from  three  sources,  vis.:  (1)  The  interest  on  the 
Invested  school  fund  derived  from  the  State  landa  and 
properties  and  limited  by  a  constitutional  amendmaot  in 
1002  to  81,000,000.  (2)  The  general  or  diatributaUe 
school  fund  derived  from  taxstioa,  fines,  and  other 
sonrces.  (3)  The  local  leviea  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  West  Tlr^nU  University,  founded  In  1867,  at 
Horgantvwu,  effen  higher  inatnctlon  free  to  all  Tasi- 
denta  of  tbs  State,  and  at  nominal  feea  to  those  from 
other  Statea.  In  1908  it  had  78  protesson  and  1,208 
stadeats.  Bethany  College  baa  18  inatructora  and  SOD 
atudenta.  There  are  two  other  Inatitntlons,  one  at 
Barbonravilte,  the  other  at  Elkina,  with,  together,  about 
800  students. 

WI800H8ZN. — The  Bupervision  of  public  inrtruction 
is  vested  in  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
is  elected  for  a  t«>rm  of  4  years.  School  attendance  is 
compuiaory  for  all  children  between  12  and  14  yeara 
of  age,  in  cities  for  the  entire  school  year,  and  in 
towns  and  vitUges  for  8  months  a  year.  For  educa- 
tional purpoees  the  State  is  divided  into  districts,  none 
of  which  may  exceed  36  square  miles  in  area.  District 
meetings  are  held  annually  and  elect  the  district  school 
board.  In  cities  and  in  towns  noder  the  township  sys- 
tem of  school  government  there  are  also  school  l>oards. 
Another  educational  division  is  that  into  superintendent 
districts,  each  county  forming  one  or  two  districts.  In 
IOCS  the  miblic  elementary  ecbools  had  12,918  teachers, 
and  442.235  enrolled  pupils.  The  public  hij^  schools 
had  1,162  teachers  and  25,819  pupfla.  The  11  public 
normal  schools  had  156  teachera  and  3,657  pvpOa  la 
1905. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  ICadison  was  begun 
in  1850.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  BegenU,  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district, 
and  two  from  the  State  at  large,  appotated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  term  of  8  years.  It  baa  895  professors  and 
over  4,500  atndents.  Other  important  eollegea  in  the 
State  are:  Beloit  OoDege,  of  Beloit,  non-aeetariaa,  85 
Instructors  and  481  students;  Lawrence  Unlrerstty.  of 
Appleton,  Interdenominatioaal.  with  87  instructoTa  and 
610  students;  Rlpon  Oottege,  noa-seeterlaa,  with  28  la- 
stmctors  and  279  stodents:  Oeneordla  Collfin  (ha- 
theran>,Hilwsukee,  with  9  profeeson  and 262  Mudeats; 
and  Norihwcstem  Universitv,  Watertown  (Lntheraa), 
with  12  instructors  and  378  atudenta.  There  aroi  be- 
sides, several  smsller  colleges. 

WTOHZNO. — Wyoming  has  a  full  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  general  supervision  of  which  is  intrnated  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Ia 
every  county  there  is  a  school  superintendent.  In  1906 
the  public  elementary  schools  had  767  teachera  and 
18,134  enrolled  pupils.  The  public  high  schools  had 
88  teachera  and  637  pupils.  Teachers  sre  trained  In 
thtf  normal  school,  which  Is  carried  on  In  connection 
with  the  Univeraity  of  Wyoming,  at  Laramie.  This 
university  was  founded  in  18R7  and  in  1008  had  40 
prof«ssora  and  230  atudents.  Besides  the  normal  school 
It  comprehends  an  agricultural  college,  a  school  of 
mines,  a  colleae  of  mechanical  eagiaeering,  a  school  of 
commerce,  and  a  school  of  nuslc. 

AIiABKA. — Aa  Act  of  (Joagreas  of  January.  1906, 
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oonBtitotu  the  OorenoT  officio  soperintendant  of 
the  public  lehools.  Th«  dintrict  U  well  supplied  vith 
■cbools,  thoM  for  wfait«B  being  onder  the  Governor,  and 
those  for  DBtirea  under  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Schools  in  the  inconxirated  towns  are  supported  bj  a 
municipal  tax.  Schools  for  the  natives  are  maintained 
hj  TariouB  missions  and  b7  the  United  States,  there 
being  an  appropriation  b7  Coneress  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  altogether  about  52  bcdooIb,  62  teachers,  and 
8,0S0  enrolled  pupils.  At  the  United  States  Indian 
Training  School  at  Carliale,  Pa^  there  are  about  80 
Alaskan  children. 

BAWAH. — Of  tfaa  population  over  10  Tears  of  ag& 
88.1  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  Schools  are  establiahed  all 
over  the  islands,  the  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction 
for  the  biennial  period  of  1905-1907,  (806,890.  Ele- 
mentary education  haa  been  free  aince  1888.    The  lan- 

rage  in  general  use  In  sAools  ia  EoKliah,  onl^  about 
per  cent,  of  the  children  being  taught  in  Hawaiian. 
Id  1905,  ther*  ver«  147  public  scboola  with  414  taadi- 
ars  and  15,203  enrolled  pupila;  alao  57  private  acbools 
with  878  taadiera  and  5,204  enrolled  pupila.  Of  the 
public  school  pupila  in  1905,  8,258  were  Hawaiian  or 
part  Halraiian,  4,845  Portugneae,  8,594  AuatioL  877 
American,  205  Britlah,  and  821  Oerman.  lu  Hawaii 
there  are,  besides,  a  normal  and  training  school,  and 
a  reformatonr  industrial  school  for  boys. 

FOBTO  SICO. — ^In  1899  over  83  per  cent,  of  the 
population  was  illiterate.  In  1899  a  general  board  of 
edncation  and  local  school  boards  were  formed,  education 
was  made  compulsory,  and  authorities  were  required  to 
provide  suitable  accommodation.  In  1904  the  popula- 
tion of  school  age  (5-17)  numbered  893,786;  schoola 
Open,  1,078;  teachers,  1,204;  enrolled  pupils,  61,168; 
average  attendance,  41,798.  In  1906,  there  were  1,074 
sehoids  with  41,802  pupila  in  average  attendance.  The 
vam  devoted  to  inatructlon  (1908-1904)  amounted  to 


(577,027.  There  la  a  high  school  tn  operation  at  8u 
Juan,  and  a  large  normal  school  at  Bio  Fiedras,  where 
a  university  also  has  been  establiahed.  A  system  of 
agricultural  achoola  gives  instruction  to  over  1,000 
pupils. 

PHnJPPOIB  IBUUTDS. — Edueatlon  Is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  ef  Public  Inatmetlon,  nndar 
whom  ia  a  general  aupenntendent.  The  archipelago  ia 
divided  into  85  districta,  each,  of  wbioi  has  a  nmer- 
intendentjalded  bj^  a  superior  adioid  board  and  meal 
boards.  The  teaching  staff  conmrisea  over  800  Ameri- 
can teachers  for  all  gradoL  and  486  Fillidno  teaAete 
on  Insular  pay,  and  5,656  Filipino  teachers  paid  by 
the  mnnicipalluea.  English  la  tau^t  In  all  the  pnblle 
flchoola,  to  the  number  of  over  8,000.  In  March,  1900, 
there  were  more  than  500,000  enrolled  pnplts.  Night 
schools  for  adults  have  25,000  pupils.  The  central 
government  pays  the  Amerleah  functionaries  and  teach- 
ers; the  mnnicipalities  psy  the  Filipino'  tea i:hen  and 
uphold  local  school  buildings.  The  annual  cost  la 
about  82,700,000.  A  school  for  training  teachers  has 
been  opened,  and  industrial  and  trade  achoola  have 
been  established.  The  St.  Tbomaa  University  at  Hsnll* 
bas  several  faculties,  including  one  of  mediae. 

aVAH  (UDBOVES), — There  are  1,600  chOdren 
from  7  to  13  years  of  age  under  a  eompulsorr  school 
system,  both  in  Agana  and  in  the  villages.  The  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  Euj^lsh,  and  leam  also  many  hutdl- 
crafts.  An  agricultnral  experimental  station  has  been 
established,  and  ia  attended  by  a  claas  of  80  boys. 

8AHOA2T  ZSXiAnSS. — There  are  8  religloua  miaabne 
at  work:  The  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Bomaa 
Oatbolic  (French)  misalon,  and  the  Harmon  miaaion. 
and  education  Is  in  the  hands  of  theae  bodiea.  There 
are  87  achoob  in  the  iaianda,  attended  by  798  boya  and 
648  ^rla. 
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NAME  OF  STATE. 


Alabama  

Arizona  

Arkansas.  

California  

Colorado  

Coonectlcut.  

Delaware  

IMstrict  of  Gobunbla 

Florida  

Oeorgls  

Idaho   

IlUnois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  ■.  

Louisiana  

Ualne  

Maryland  

MaBsachuaetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Mifisourl  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Oarolioa  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Peunoytvanla  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Texas  

UUh  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

WestVirglnU  

Wisconsin  

WyonlDK  


NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS. 


NUMBER  OP  PUPILS. 


Primary 
and 
Grammar. 

High 
Scbools. 

Colleges 
and 

Universities. 

Primary 

and 
Grammar. 

UlgR 
Schools. 

Private 
Schoola  and 
Academies. 

ColtegM 
and 
DnlTenritlea. 

6,1W 

2S0 

156 

894.897 

6,108 

1,686 

1.667 

610 

16 

26 

24.962 

898 

67 

226 

7,117 

164 

151 

841,131 

4.015 

1.248 

2,662 

8.181 

1.038 

829 

297,102 

29.912 

2.918 

8.3U 

4.197 

875 

414 

135.066 

8.941 

184 

ueo 

4.263 

466 

441 

16S.482 

10.491 

2.977 

8.674 

835 

62 

26 

85,353 

1,642 

226 

282 

1.635 

229 

542 

64,103 

4.381 

1,076 

S.425 

3.130 

159 

68 

127.807 

2.858 

311 

706 

10,041 

319 

227 

491.9CT 

7.128 

2.818 

8,281 

1.677 

76 

26 

61,161 

1,576 

89? 

810 

26.097 

2.031 

1.718 

936,175 

60,861 

8.436 

21,207 

14,354 

1.878 

631 

651.561 

44.781 

2.034 

7.SSS 

28,263 

l.SS? 

855 

617.447 

92.002 

2.427 

9.78* 

11.258 

778 

662 

861.346 

20.249 

746 

7.422 

10.167 

282 

858 

494.807 

6.676 

8.838 

4,516 

4.498 

182 

193 

206,746 

3.370 

810 

2.218 

6,228 

430 

162 

120,4SH 

9.959 

2.S97 

l.d» 

4.964 

2P0 

448 

221.017 

6,597 

2,180 

8.379 

12,564 

I, WIS 

1.378 

469.684 

49.948 

6,460 

10.743 

15,26,S 

685 

486.753 

85.710 

1.847 

7.m 

12.677 

020 

631 

410,097 

20.993 

2.147 

6.882 

8.68,5 

237 

147 

399.148 

4.449 

1.384 

2.726 

16.447 

1,227 

790 

724.830 

80,238 

8,206 

8.492 

H7 

64 

45.667 

8,077 

160 

449 

8.RS2 

807 

50« 

261,468 

18.079 

1.291 

6.010 

336 

23 

83 

8.302 

846 

286 

2.614 

221 

138 

50.747 

4.666 

2.883 

1.341 

8,430 

726 

W3 

353.032 

16.377 

8,841 

2.668 

8S0 

39 

89.377 

661 

93 

828 

33,818 

S.442 

2,3ft4 

1,252.672 

82.882 

10.327 

32.S78 

9.871 

123 

327 

483.180 

2.972 

4,438 

4.487 

5.9S6 

347 

118 

113.378 

92 

1.4fi 

2.460 

1.295 

774.060 

68.032 

2.3QS 

14.061 

B.m 

108 

129 

196,988 

2.568 

869 

I3S 

4.228 

400 

230 

103.266 

8,350 

888 

1,974 

81.222 

2.009 

1.391 

1,178,618 

60.438 

JOJilO 

16.148 

1.K2 

195 

105 

67.125 

4.800 

808 

1,0<8 

5.S37 

207 

192 

818.396 

4.679 

996 

2.876 

6.090 

265 

158 

110,094 

6,009 

812 

1.8BS 

8.936 

253 

512 

602.166 

6.148 

8.471 

r.lCB 

16.184 

032 

892 

733,467 

22.662 

8.4Z7 

6.28B 

1.795 

97 

145 

76.797 

2.150 

2.686 

9^089 

8  071 

213 

98 

66.681 

6,216 

1.410 

7*1 

H.8H 

258 

322 

556.192 

5,680 

8,876 

4;006 

411 

232 

179.294 

9,496 

608 

2J09 

7.630 

200 

89 

252.0Wi 

8,125 

1.098 

IM 

12.918 

1.162 

468 

442.286 

25,819 

1.416 

6jm 
m 

767 

88 

21 

18.184 

687 

20 
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Data  of 
Foun- 
dation. 


187^ 
1874 
1409 
1887 

im 

1836 
1882 
1450 
1460 
1875 
1868 
1888 
1809 
1882 
1422 
1900 
1158 
1867 
1818 
1441 
1506 
18S4 
1B64 
1769 
1821 
1431 
1S90 
1857 
1239 
1727 
1873 
1873 
1862 
UM 


1811 
1808 
1290 
1479 
1618 
1864 
1602 
1815 
1818 
1722 
1682 
1591 
1880 
1831 
1582 
970 
1748 
1264 
1849 
1457 
18S9 
1878 
1812 
1816 
1607 
1887 
1737 
1450 
1581 
1586 
UfA 
1339 
1614 
1902 
1728 
1886 
IMO 
UBO 

i67S 
1860 
1658 
1801 
1BD4 
1666 
1892 
1840 
1872 
1644 
1875 
1890 
1904 
1675 
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AberdMn,  Scotland  

Adelaide.  Aiutr»lla  

Afram,  Oroatls,  Uungarr  

Alz-en-Provence,  FtblDM  

Allahabad,  India  

Ansera (Catholic  UnlTenltT).  France... 

AtbeoB,  Oreece  

Auckland,  New  Zealand  ,,. 

Baroelona.  Spain  

Baael,  Switzerland  

Bfllnit,  STria(St.  Joaepbl  

Beirut,  Syria  (Ujrrian  Frot.  OoUwe). . . . 

Belgrade,  Servla  

Berlln.Oermanr  

Bern,  Switzerland  

Beaancon,  France  

Blrmlacham,  Ensland  

BologDa,  Italy  

Bombar.  India  

Bonn,  Pniaala  

Bordeaux,  France  

Srealau,  Germany  

BmaselB,  Belgrlnm  

Bacbareit,  Roumanla  

Budapest,  Hungary  ,  

BuenoB  Aires,  ArKentlna  

Oaen,  France  

Cacliarl,  Italy  

Oalcatta,  India  

OatnbrldKe,  Enaland.  

Oamerino,  Italy.  

Canterbury,  ChriBtcfanrch,  N.  Zealiutd.. 
Cape  o(  Good  Hope,  Capetown,  Aiiica 

Oaracas,  Venezuela  

Oatania,  Sicily  

Ottholic  nnlvenltyCoUese.  Dublin.... 

Ohlneae  Unlvenlty.  Hen  lain  

OhrlBtlanla.  Norway.  

Olermont-Ferrand.  FraDM  

Ooimbra,  Portuxal  

Oopenhasen,  Denmark  

Oordoba,  Argentina  

Cracow,  Austrian  Poland  

Cuzco,  Peru  

Czernowltz,  Austria  .' 

Dalhouale,  Halifax,  Canada  

Dijon.  France  

Dorpat.  Russia  

Dublin.  Ireland  

Dundee,  Scotland  

Durham,  Enaland  

Edinburcb,  Scotland  

El  Axhar,  Cairo  

Eriancen,  Germany  

Perrara,  Italy  

Florence,  Italy  

Prelburs,  Germany  

Pribourx,  Switzerland  

Geneva,  Switzerland  

Genoa,  Italy  

Ghent,  Belgium  

Gleflsen,  Germany  

Gothenburg,  Sweden  

GAtttngcn,  Germany  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Granada,  Spain  

Gras,  Styria.  Austria  

Grelfswald.  Germany  

Grenoble,  France  

GrOnlngen.  HoUand  

Halle,  Germany  

Havana.  Cuba  

Heidelberg,  Germany  

HeMDCfors,  Finland.  Ruaala  

Hobait,  Tasmania  

Imperial  University,  Peking  

Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Aostria  

Jassy.  Ronroania  

Jena,  Germany  

Kazan.  Russia  

Kharkov.  Busala  

Kiel,  Germany  

Kljew.  Kiev,  RUBSla  

KIngBton,  Canada  

Klausenburg,  Hungary  

KOnlgsberg,  Germany  

Kyoto,  Japan   

Lausanne.  Swltserland  

Leeds,  England  

Leiden.  Holland  


Number 

Date  of 

of 

Foun- 

BtudenU. 

dation 

862 

1409 

684 

1784 

1,092 

1808 

1.209 

.... 

1,257 

1008 

229 

1886 

2,574 

1905 

1,800 

1426 

1387 

1666 

604 

1817 

200 

1808 

S83 

1640 

490 

1R67 

6,4H 

1508 

1,661 

1880 

825 

l,'i27 

848 

IrtM 

1.626 

18.SS 

1,604 

1838 

8,848 

1683 

Z496 

1876 

2,075 

1181 

777 

JS21 

4,140 

1852 

6,068 

1756 

2,650 

1472 

814 

1771 

248 

1572 

1,045 

1224 

S,46S 

1870 

856 

1880 

>... 

1865 

800 

1869 

832 
240 

iiii 

1222 

1,470 

1779 

Ml 

12S8 

1,042 

1029 

1.200 

1361 

1266 

2,628 

1843 

1431 

764 

8S6 

966 

1882 

1,676 

1852 

1,089 

6S1 

ism 

1,926 

1S08 

8,278 

l.'>82 

9.758 

1419 

1,065 

1880 

226 

1411 

638 

1572 

2.472 

1819 

472 

1606 

1,408 

124S 

1,198 

1748 

887 

1474 

1,192 

1556 

1.118 

1502 

2.004 

1906 

2,680 

1246-48 

1.00S 

1888 

1,766 

1878 

970 

1667 

896 

1850 

484 

1868 

2.192 

1888 

600 

1827 

1,988 

1238 

2.068 

873 

1477 

1412 

LOei 

1477 

629 

1671 

1,501 

1636 

873 

1500 

1.660 

1346 

1.278 

1830 

2.826 

1880 

1,108 

1897 

2.201 

1365 

1.0B4 

1888 

1.596 

1816 

724 

1877 

1.161 

1402 

],4!« 

1D32 

UNrvERsnr. 


Leipdg,  Saxony,  Germany  

Lemberg,  Austria  

UUei  France  (Cathoil'c  DidVeralty).', '.  '. 

liverpool,  England  

London,  England  

London  Cniversity  College,  England.. 

LOwen  or  Louvaln,  Belgium  

Lund,  Sweden  

LOttlch  or  LI6ge,  Belgium  

Lyons,  France  

Hacerata,  Italy  

Madras,  India  

Madrid,  Spab)  

Manchester.  England  

Marburg.  Germany  

MRrseillea,  France  

Uelboumo,  Austridla  

HesBlna.  Italy  ,  

Hodena,  Italy  

Montevideo,  Uruguay  

Montpelller,  France  

Montreal,  Canada  (HcGUI  Unlvenlty). 
Montreal,  Canada (LaTtl  Uidvenity}.. 

Moscow,  Russia  

Munich,  Germany  

MOnster,  Germany.  '.  

Nancy,  Frsnce  

Naples.  Italy  

New  Zealand  

Nottingham,  England  

Odessa ,  BushI  a  

Otago,  Dunedln,  New  Zealand  

Ottawa,  Canada  (Roman  Catholic)  . . . . 

Oviedo,  Spain  

Oxford,  England  

Padua.  Italy  

Palermo,  BlcUy,  Italy  

Paris  ,  

Parma,  Italy  

Pavla,  lUly  

Perugia,  Italy  

Pisa,  Italy  

Poitiers,  France  

Prague,  Austria  (Bohemian  University). 
Prague,  Austria  (German  Unlvenlty)... 

Punjab-Lahore,  India  

Quebec.  Canada  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Bennes,  France  

Rome,  Italr  

Rome,  Italy  (Pontlfl  Unlvenlty)  

Rostock,  Germany  

Royal  University.  Ireland  

St.  Andrew's,  Scotland  

St.  Mark's,  Peru  

St.  Petersburg,  Russia  

St.  Thomas,  Manila.....  

Salamanca,  Spain  

Santiago,  Chile  

Saragosaa,  Spain  

Sanarl,  Italy  

SevlUa,  Spain  

SbetDeld,  England  

Siena,  Italy  

Sopbia,  Bulgaria  

Stockholm.  Sweden  

StrasBburg,  Germany  

Sydney,  Australia.  

Tokyo.  Japan  

Tomsk.  West  Siberia  

Toronto, CanadaCUnlT.  ofTorooto).... 

Toulouse.  France  

TruJIUo,  Pern  

TQbingen.  Germany.  

Turin,  Italy  

Upsala.  Sweden  

Urbino,  Italy  

Utrecht,  Holland,.'.  

Valencia,  Spain  

ValladoUd.  Spain  

Victoria,  Toronto,  Canada  

victoria,  England  

Victoria  Univ.  Ool.,  VelUnston,  H.  2..., 

Vienna,  Austria  

Wales,  Great  Britain  

Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia  

Winnipeg,  Canada  

WflrEburg.  Germany  

ZQrich.  Switgerland.     


Number 
of 

Students. 

4.148 

8.007 
1,660 
600 
1.188 
6.270 
914 
1.402 
874 
1,425 
2,788 
367 
2.16S 
6,118 
1.612 
1,883 
616 
860 
670 
474 
680 
1.752 
1,331 
728 
4.496 
6,000 
1.662 
1,841 
6,386 
1.8D0 
1,900 
1,714 

'mo 

900 
S.742 
1,386 
1.094 
16.789 

696 
1.616 

805 
1.063 

962 
S,47l 
1.416 
1,178 

869 

216 
1,496 
2.656 
1,080 

696 
£.412 

828 

8.758 
1.200 
1,300 
1,000 
1.1S0 
190 
1.000 
2,120 
225 
943 
866 
1.622 
1.054 
4,801 

baa 

2,647 
2.675 

1.727 
2.760 
1,886 

267 
1,012 
1,728 
4,586 

300 
8,000 

7'ia6 

1.801 
1,485 

m 
1^ 
ma 
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ArKentlne  Repabllc  

AoBtrlK  

BelKlum  

BolTvU  

Brazil  

Chile  

China  

Colombia  

CoBta  Blca  

Cuba  

DeDmark  

Eooador  

Praoca  

1  Algeria  

2  French  Congo  

8  Madagascar  

i  Uaf  ottfl  and  the  t 

Oomoio  Islands   f 

9  lUunloD  

6  French  WMt  Africa  

7  Tonla  

8  Quadeloupe  

9  Oulana  

10  If  artlnlqoe  

11  S(.  Pierre  

12  New  Caledonia  

Qennan  Empire  

1  Alsace-Lorraine  

2  Baden  

8  Bavaria  

4  Bremen  

6  Brunswick  

6  Hamburg.  

7  Heraa  

5  Uppe  

9  Lflbeck  

10  llecklenburs-achweriu  

n  Itecklenburg-Strellta  

12  Oldenburg  

13  Prussia  

U  Beuss.  Elder  Branch  

15  Beois.  Younger  Branch  

U  Saze-Altenburg.  

17  Saze^loburg-Ootba  

18  Saxe-Helningen  

19  Saze- Weimar  

20  Saxony   

21  Scbaumburg-Llppe  

22  Bchwariburg^Kiidolstadt  

23  Scbwarzburg-Sondersbaosen 

2(  Waldeck  

25  WOrttemberg  

Greece  

QoateinaU  

Haiti  

Himdnraa  

Hungary  

ttklr.  

Japan  

Korea  

Liberia  

Mexico  ,  

Montenegro  

Netheriauds  (The)  

1  East  Indies  

2  West  Indies  

t«>  Dutch  Guiana  

lb)  OuraCKO  

Nicaragua  

NorwaT  

Panama  

Paraguay  

Persia  

Peru  

Portugal  

Rouroanla  

Russia  

Finland  

Salvador  

Santo  Domingo  

Hervia  

Slam  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  


Number  of  Schools. 


Number  of  Teachera. 


k  Li  . 
N  «  « 

lis 
lis 

KB 

w 

— ;  

B  ■  S 

Si,  . 
I|| 

U» 

."a 
S| 

MR 

0 

*|= 

on* 

- 

aa-3 

B  □  0 
||o 

s 

— :  

*  >  0 

|f  « 

5  250 

16 

14,118 

450 

643,881 

4,103 

ZJOOt 

21  602 

6,84^ 

G 

86!969 

673 

1  8U 

4,001.64£ 

437. 14S 

30,811 

9'fi69 

4  244 

295 

J 
1 

1 132  894 

284.10? 

8  9BD 

'  18 

17 

i']26 

Oil 

48,56c 

2.690 

MR 

{a) 

"14 

2 

<  a) 

(a) 

2,620 

62 

S 

4,484 

190,706 

is,"865 

'i)uo 

VnV 

886 

a 
0 

"(al 

.... 

'('«')' 

.... 

.... 

— 
.... 

2 

991 

.... 

22,274 

"412 

.... 

1  936 

] 

8,593 

i4s,oac 

"'600 

2  940 

130 

M 

1 
J 

(6)1,498 

85 

341, 8M 

55  000 

460 

1  088 

35 

g 

1 
i 

3S 

(b)68is8C 

(^) 

ZlS 

81  937 

610 

609 

151  ,'885 

6,S66,8SS 

ISOiTN 

t4)S75 

88.187 

1  dfjt 

In 

t 
1 

151  lOC 

K  JVM 

(iV 

(cJsloH 

(b) 

(by&90 

(6)1,806 

\oi 

(6)48,8W 

.... 

(6)3 

(6) 

(6» 

(6) 

(6)78 

(*) 

.... 

(b)161 

wt 

(A) 

(6)16,827 

(ft) 

■ 

.... 

(d> 
\u/ 

"" 

1.574 

5 

20 

1 
i 

20.877 

.... 

.... 

113 

2 

290 

, .  ■  ■ 

12,'lfH 

"728 

24 

J 

90 

2 

1 
i 

12.644 

"56B 

"  zts 

g 

-  3 

19 

461 

.... 

300 

it) 

.... 

69,991 

1,904 

427 

91 

146.540 

8)267 

8^966,107 

46)455 

2  913 

166 

1 
i 

6*224 

low 

2261 102 

1422 

1  720 

802 

"i« 

£ 

6.401 

2  263 

292 

831,789 

89.784 

is.M5 

4,805 

7,649 

430 

V 

16i727 

880 

964)922 

8)808 

8,482 

63 

684 

453 

1.293 

8l!89C 

222 

15 

76 

8!8S9 

1151621 

8.867 

16)441 

993 

990 

41 

J 

8)430 

91 

195)217 

42,368 

8,698 

*i)uB 

128 

261 

23,890 

62 

'9 

4 

840 

12.101 

'4,608 

1)080 

1  242 

74 

t 
1 

64 

94  SU 

7  <mt 

4.845 

"  '6b6 

233 

882 

16!o67 

695 

'  86 

1  897 

290 

73)530 

*6,*I08 

38.048 

1,574 

1  089 

io 

21  886 

i'76I 

6,176,640 

360)682 

iii)&oi 

3S)US 

60 

181 

18.206 

117 

837 

21.709 

197 

"  "g 

618 

87)246 

'6)816 

.... 

.... 

244 

704 

39)422 

.... 

.... 

815 

1  819 

47)332 

464 

'  is 

"1 

1  086 

304 

113 

61 ) 168 

's.'245 

ijjm 

4,829 

95 

3 

233 

872)120 

so)  127 

'i,610 

4,148 

4^ 

■'"77 

.... 

7,«18 

«... 

.... 

138 

266 

16,222 

.... 

94 

218 

13,918 

.... 

124 

172 

10.294 

2.416 

193 

""""1 

S  422 

106 

325,9X6 

24,002 

8  648 

46 

29 

2 

6  179 

'  '825 

127 

232)009 

0)426 

i,408 

2.744 

l!l92 

19 

7 

1 

86,477 

400 

6 

.... 

851 

4 

""2 

"s6,02S 

""646 

"  "  i» 

19.064 

1,073 

62 

»l'.g67 

12^087 

"968 

2.217.976 

219.665 

18.172 

70.495 

1,203 

"762 

21 

79,121 

8.287,254 

160,828 

90,137 

28,887 

27  998 

5  325 

2 

lis  986 

16.917 

444 

6.482,644 

388,95!' 

"" 

6.817 

ni 

176 

""4 

"  "'1 

■"220 

"'12 

"'6.64S 

.... 

"  '128 

11.475 

101 

(6)18,310 

(6) 

756,814 

18.600 

.... 

ta\ 
\Bf 

1 

'  J 

06 

4,942 

382 

26,722 

8  497 

"187 

857. ISS 

48.655 

'3)331 

<f)2I4 

18 

'90s 

'186 

23)715 

2,402 

.... 

86 

2 

14,110 

.... 

.... 

323 

681 

17,808 

8  725 

92 

103 

850)58 1 

16.806 

'4)866 

i.470 

,  •  ■ . 

400 

(iV 
I*/ 

] 

'  *700 

15 

25,000 

'('()* 

'"aos 

(ml 

j.8n 

(V) 

'iies 

.... 

164.970 

6  719 

07 

16 

14)860 

(*) 

'8.U6 

4.264 

<p)m 

2 

"6.194 

i'.iio 

"148 

'566.168 

20.158 

4.072 

90.727 

1.634 

"'si 

204,736 

5,515.185 

484.480 

28.886 

2,477 

(r>i!9 

2 

134.846 

26,ffi7 

2,474 

600 

20 

80.177 

'(b) 

(6)300 

(6) 

(6)10.000 

1.267 

28 

A  few 

"2.219 

"«9 

122.278 

7,097 

"in 

65 

6 

7.8B6 

1,0H 

177 

81.521 

(0 

■(■()■ 

891 

1.961.694 

16.000 

I2,9ra 

143 

18.806 

762.897 

28.'826 

2.TD8 

5.527 

(c)638j  (r) 

12.017 

"m 

636,768 

66,666 

6,425 

Number  of  Pupils. 
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Niunber  of  Scboola. 

N  umbe  r  0  f  Teacb  ers . 

Kumber  of  Pupils. 

Hum  of  Ooaatnr. 

111 

a'S 
M  S 

n*  a 

M 

O 

Academies, 
Private 
'  Schools. 

a  eg 

a  V  S 
2  SI 

m 

_  a 

M  □ 

0 

Si  • 

50  * 
w 

»■"&  . 
S  c  w 

0 

■< 

Colieires,  1 
Unlver-  1 
slUes.  1 

(4)36.230 

8 

8.785 
607 

2.145 
75 

"'62 

1,331.200 
400.21A 
82,106 

44.051 
4,174 

480 
MS 

4.5M 
4W 

885 
26 

1 

10.000 

(tr) 

(w) 

200,000 

6.tu.m 

I06,1W 

1  Un.  Sdi.— E&K.  AWsteB.... 

2  Un.  King.— Scotland  

■V'  -AS 

{4)68R 

55 

(*) 

79 
4 

164,466 

1,208 

"462 

IfivHO 

21.248 
7.579 

267 

2 

197 

T3f!.l7D 

8.501 

(4) 

"'71 

1 

(&KS0.H1 

8.822 

1«A 

(4) 

(*) 

1 

W 

<5> 

104 

* 

156 

1 

(Ei)6,7fiB 

fh) 

4,062 

(4) 

{^) 

6 

(5)6.242.  Ml 

iff} 

ib) 

1 

(5R1.^ 
(Ml  2.275 

(51 

(*)ao 

(4) 

'"l 

(6)1 7 1,031 

"ho 

(4) 

(tnj.rnifi 

29 

i"i.7L"<; 

la  Natal  

""490 

S 

yeo 

U  Oranie  River  Colony  

(2) 

711 

"(v) 

■'46,44S 

(b)U.«H 

"(i)252 

'  'l 

(bl2D.llW 

i'A 

17 

(i)27 

(J)l.79l 

19  Oaoada   

(4)20.566 

Y*V 

"'so 

(6)31,001 

(6) 

(b}l,230,HI^ 

'ibi 

20.000 

20  Falkland  Islandii  

(4) 

(bVtl 

21  HontturaB,  BritlBb  

39 

5 

HI 

22  MewfoundlaiKl  A  Labrador. . 

881 

■"8 

41,llKi 

991 

87 

16 

9.  HP 

32C 

169 

"b 

""] 

-iJ5 

io 

687 

5 

176 

115 

6 

1J.H3 

"j» 

it)  Trinidad  

250 

""2 

11. nil 

4ZT 

46 

(V) 

i(i.r„'i 

24  New  Soutb  Walea  

(4)2.885 

"652 

■(44)1 

ib) 

84 

(b):.'!7.4'.Kl 

68.707 

1.054 

38  Ticloria  

1.963 

(«)i7 

757 

3 

4.598 

l.W 

'.--IP,  1711 

:i/-0« 

48.732 

6.418 

1,089 

10 

167 

17 

2,401 

8J 

■■77 

11,96C 

4.280 

(4)708 

217 

1 

(6W12,7JI 

(.'.) 

10,570 

(4)876 

106 

(6)-J»,9'27 

7,616 

523 

(dd) 

"21 

2,092 

90  New  Zealand.  

1,947 

(w)28 

"814 

4 

'  4.677 

"2i9 

64 

1111,  IT,- 

i.'TO 

i7."230 

1.882 

(4)1.905 
257.729 

(4) 

(bim.W 

8.081 

i'iu 

"493 

436.219 

90.644 

12.278 

I6.H1.'J70 

722Xi92 

101.766 

130.078 

1  Alaska  

,{4)52 

(4) 

(ft)(i2 

(&) 

(6)3.iW 

(6> 

<^)204 

(4) 

(i.)6K7 

(6) 

(4)20.406 

<&) 

1.074 

1 

1,201 

41.802 

«)6.941 
908 

"'i 

(5)500.000 

'(5) 

""1 

"l,tl20 

"112 

74^0 

2,591 

680 

1^ 

35 

tTotal  nomber  of  inipils,  216,941.  (a)  PrinwT7 
edneation  not  compulsory,  (t)  litis  aQmbar  gives  ths 
total  statisUcs.  (e)  Ulisioii  sehoolt,  (d)  A  uniform 
arstm  was  flstablialMd  Not.  24,  1008.  Aboat  10,000 
pnpila  are  reoelvinf  inttractloii.  (a)  In  1906,  tnere 
wera  40  primary  schools  with  1,974  pupils.  (/)  The 
elenwntarT  school  system  is  being  ravtsed  and  schools 
establishea  ander  State  supervision.  There  is  an  Eng- 
liib  school  at  Seoul  with  100  pupils,  (o)  Schools  for 
elementary  education  Bupported  by  Oovemment.  Edu- 
cation Is  compulsory  and  free,  (h)  There  are  many 
special  Bchools  and  a  private  university  with  168  stu- 
deuts.  (i)  81  for  girlB  only.  1882  elementary  schools 
for  natives  with  227,080  pupils,  (fc)  Education  of  a 
primary  character,  but  elementary,  high,  normal,  art 
and  tndes,  commerce,  and  language  iehoola,  also  an 
academy  of  music  has  been  formed.  (I)  Private  schools 
Lfe  subsidiied  by  the  Council  of  Education.  There  are 
several  Protestant  schools,  and  an  agricultural  school, 
(m)  Moat  of  the  population  are  taught  to  read  the 
Koran.  There  are  a  number  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary sehoals,  a  polvtechnic  and  two  military  schools,  and 
a  few  colleges,  (n)  The  Oovemment  maintains  pnblio 
hich  scboola.  There  are  a  few  private  bixh  schools,  a 
central  univenity,  a  school  of  mines  and  civfl  engineer- 
ing. (0)  There  are  a  large  number  of  private  second- 
ary Bchoota.  (f>)  11  normal  schools,  1489  pupils,  be- 
sides sdioolB  In  agriculture,  engineeriuK,  etc.  (9) 
There  are  heaidea  s  Catholic  coUexe  at  Bt.  Petersburit, 
6  medical,  8  Juridical,  and  5  philological  schools,  1 
archaeological,  and  18  technical  institutes,  and  1  typo- 
naphie,  and  an  agrieultun^  and  eaglneering  ichooL 
(r>  Xnduding  navigation,  industrial,  agriculture,  dairy, 


cattle  managers,  and  horticultural  achoola.  (s)  There 
sre  a  medical,  a  civil  service,  a  military,  a  naval  and 
survey  residential  eoUere  and  law,  gendannerle  and 
police  non>reaidential  suioida.  (()  Secondary  eduea- 
tion  is  conducted  in  "institutions,''  one  in  evary  pror- 
Ince,  besides  many  private  sehoola.  («)  There  ar«  a 
state  faculty  of  medicine,  (226  students)  and  a  private 

Judicial  faculty  in  Stockholm,  and  private  phDosophical 
acuities  in  Stockholm  and  OSteborg.  (v)  Improve- 
ment schools  (54,269  pupils),  giru'  scboola  (2076), 
nrmnssia  (6907),  22  commercial  with  8,485,  92  com- 
plementary commercial  with  9,486,  818  technical,  275 
domestic  economy  schools,  scrlcultural  achool  with  809, 
1  horticultural  with  62,  10  winter  agricnltnral,  with 
664,  6  viticultnral  with  17,  and  S  dairy  schools  with 
74.     (w)     There  are  16  technical  schools  with  8,972 

Supilfl,  and  11  professional  colleses  with  1,476.  (x) 
ovemment  schools  are  attended  oy  17,700  pupils.  A 
normal  school  and  Orey  College  at  Bloemfontein.  (y) 
There  is  a  Transvaal  University  CTollege,  affording  gen- 
eral and  technical  work,  (z)  8  garrison,  2  naval,  20 
other  primary  and  5  secondary  schools,  receiving  no 
Government  grant.  8  Bermuda  Rhodes  scholars  attend 
Oxford.  (aa)  Government  camp  schools  have  187 
pupils,  and  1  private  school  has  82  pupils,  (bb)  Be- 
sides the  technical  collefres  with  15,504  pupils,  there 
are  the  Sydney  Grammar  School  with  667,  1  reform- 
story  and  2  industrial  achoola  with  568.  (ce)  Second- 
ary education  Is  under  control  of  private  persons.  These 
17  schools  are  technical  In  character,  (dd)  2  technical 
schools  have  567  pupila  and  2  achoola  of  mines  have 
110.  (m)  There  are  T  schools  of  miuM.  4  nonal, 
5  centPri  school,  of  art,  "tj-gt^e^^bOgle 
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UB&ABIES. 

Ancient  Libraries. — While  the  ancient  Esjrp. 
tiana  are  known  to  have  made  coUectiona  of  tneir 
writings,  no  remains  of  their  libraries  have  been 
found,  though  carved  inscriptions  persist  in 
abundance.  In  ancient  Babylonia  libraries  con- 
sisting of  clay  tablets  inscribed  with  cuneiform 
characters  were  commonly  preserved  in  their 
temples ;  and  some  of  these,  such  as  the  recently 
discovered  collection  in  the  Temple  of  Bel,  in 
Nippur,  which  was  destroyed  in  1782  B.  C,  have 
persisted  to  the  present  day.  The  ancient  Greeks 
maintained  private  collections  of  writings,  and, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  first  Roman  public  library 
was  established  in  39.  The  most  famous  of  all 
ancient  collections  was  the  Alexandrine  library, 
which  was  founded  about  300  B.  C.  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  which  contained  about  700,000  man- 
uscript rolls  at  the  time  of  Casar's  visit  (43 
B.  C). 

EABLT  CHBIBTIAir  IJBKABIE8  vera  fonaded  by 
Alexander,  the  Biataop,  about  2S0,  and  by  6t.  Jerome, 
St.  Au^Btme,  and  St.  PamphUus.  Constantine  founded 
a  library  at  Oonstantinople  m  836,  which  became  large 
and  famous.  The  Grusaderi  caused  its  partial  destruc- 
tion, which  was  made  complete  by  the  Hoalem  conquaM. 

HBDIABVU  IJBBABI&B.-^rhroiishont  the  Xid- 
dle  Ages,  eollectloaa  of  booka  were  pmerred  In  monae- 
teries,  partieahurly  those  of  the  Benedictine*.  Many 
noled  libraries  had  their  Wifin  in  these  eolleetiona. 
England  is  Indebted  to  the  Benedictines  for  her  first 


Ubrarr  at  eanterbory,  wbldi  dates  from  898,  also  te  St. 
Peter's  at  York,  St.  Onthbert'a  at  Durhwn,  those  at 
Bury  St.  Edmtwda,  St.  Albans,  and  others. 

BEVAIBSANOB  XJBBABZB8.— The  rerival  of  learn- 
inf  followins  the  dispersion  of  Oreek  eeholan  throacb* 
out  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Oonatanttnople.  and  uie 
invention  of  printing,  created  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  libraries.  While  noted  libraries  ■ueh  as  Paleacla, 
Spain  <1212),  Salamanca  (1280),  the  tTniverBity  of 
Oxford  (about  1230}  the  nnivcr^ty  of  Prague  (1348>. 
and  Heidelberg  (1386),  were  fonaded  prerious  to  150O. 
the  great  libraries  of  modem  times  have  been  estabUahea 
and  developed  since  that  date. 

HODEBH  UBBABIEa.— Although  Hbrariea  have 
steadily  increased  since  the  dissemination  of  printed 
books,  their  greatest  development  has  taken  pisce  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  The  National  Library,  Paris,  now 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  contsined  only  250,000 
volumes  in  1800.  The  British  Hnseum  Library  ranks 
second,  yet  as  late  as  1887  its  collections  numbered  only 
250,000  printed  books.  The  Imperial  Library,  St. 
Petersburg,  which  stands  third,  dates  its  great  growth 
from  1795.  The  library  of  Congress,  ranking  fourth^ 
founded  in  1800,  was  reduced  by  fire  to  only  20,000 
volumes  in  1851. 

Great  libraries  have  been  developed  in  connection 
with  leading  vniversitles, — notably  thoee  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  England,  Paris.  Vienna,  Straasborg, 
Leipsig,  GSttingen,  Ifanieh,  TtiUncen,  and  Heidetberc 
on  the  nmtinent,  and  Harvard,  xsla,  Chicago,  and 
Colombia  in  the  United  States,  each  of  which  contains 
mora  than  400,000  volumes,  ^m^g  dtj  librmriae  that 
of  Boatoa  (1862)  has  been  one  of  the  moat  noted  and 
anccesafnl,  ranking  among  the  first  tan  libraries  of 
the  worl^  and,  aince  1895,  the  new  PabUe  LilmuT  of 
New  York,  formed  by  the  constdidsUon  of  older  Uora- 
ries,  has  risen  to  foremost  rank. 
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AiirliuiiR,  l>i?iimarlc .  

AjiistCTilara,  Ni?tti<,'rlltti(:Ji! 

AlhetiH,  Greece  

Aug.'biirs.  BavaHa  

Bambern;,  'BaTarian  

Basel,  Swltwriand  

Berlin,  Prussia  

Rinnfiipliurrv  Kriirlanti,,, 

ri->!(ii;j).i,  liJilv   

M":iri,  I'rijh-iii    

Ji'-riliMUA.  I''riiri<'f  . . . 

liT'Orilmi,  i'nj>.i-]a.   

llrii-i?ii'l>,  Iti'ltiiiiib  

UliiJaltesI,  HuiiBUFj-  

tm-iaf"'"!!.  liiiticAry  

I  'iiiiilirijtL'i  ',  K[ii.'lii.;irl . . .  , , 
(';]!■;  -MlI  111, I.  .Vi  ■ni  iiy.  . 
I '.  iinTirjiLfi  ii    [  h-iL:niir]! . . 
i'.vi'eiLii(iH'-"i.  rt<'iLinarJi 

Ctiicow,  Usiicfa  

DarmHts4lE,  Ho«hi;  

Dorpat,  Kii^rla ...... .  ... 

Dresilvli,  Siixmjy  , 

mib]£n,  Ir<.Lai]d   

E'llnbiinrl],  brntiiuiil . . , , 
Eclinhurt'li,  SitiIIoihJ  . . . . 
EriBiige-ri  Kavariu . . . . . . , 

Ferinn,  Italy  

Fliiri'nw,  lEiily. . 

Printkfrirt.  Pni!":-!!*  

FrtltUfi;,  ]liiilt.-n  


IMM'Mht'dt,  Hi.'ttfiulii   , . 

lirj>  lillL.-.t.'iHV.  SiTjTldlki  

IT'tT  li/illitb^^i-n.  rni«-.lil. . . ,  , .  . 
1 1  .itTIKv  Tllf,  N"lln.TlUn*Jf 
ILulIc,  ^Tll.'■^Jll  ...  

Ifi^,' HiimlTirij,  <i'TTiiiiii,y  

IiiV>.  H  artovr-r.  Pni>-iu . ....... 

i:;'^'.  Ki^i'lcilitTk;,  Hniloii  

t.v.s ,-ri  r! .        'Welmsr  , , 

isiu  Kii-iiir.  KiiK'is  

liJVi  Kii-1,  r'nis-ia  

I.VllI  Konic-^t'i"!  k',  ^^lJ^s^a_ . . , . 

l.Vlii  l.riMsiiriH'-.  H«  it/.i-T!aniJ. . 
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orry. 


Albaor 
AllesbeDT  ■ 
Amberat. . . 
AnokpoUi . 
Ann  Arbor. 


Ansusta... 
BAlUiDOre , 
Baltimore. 

BkHImore . 


Baltimore  

Banffor  

Berkeley  

BloomliiKtoD. 

Boston  

Boston  

Boston  


Boston  . . . . 
Boston . . . . 
Brookllne. 
BrooUrD.. 


Brooklyn. . . 
Brunswick.. 
Bryn  Uawr. 


Buffalo  

BuiUncton .... 

Oambridge.... 

Cambridge.... 
Oambrldne.,.. 
Cfaarlottesrllle 

Cblcaco  

Ohtcaco  

Oblcaffo  

Obicago  

Cincinnati  

dnclnnatl  

OlDdDuatl  


Cleveland . 
Cleveland . 


Cleveland . 
Cleveland . 


Clinton  

Columbia  

Columbus  

Columbus  

Concord  

DaTtaii,Ohlo. 

Ddaware  


Denver. 


DoaHolnea. 

Detroit  

ETanston... 
Fall  River . . 
Frankfort . . 
Hamilton... 
Hanover . . . 
Harrlsburg 

Hartford ... 
Hartford... 
Hartford... 
Hartford... 


Indianapolis . . 

Iowa  City  

ItbacB  

Jackson,  UIss. 
Jersey  City.... 

Laoslng  , 

Lawrence  

Lincoln  

Little  Rock.... 
Los  Angeles... 

Lowell  

Lynn  


IIBRART. 


NewTork  State  library.. 

OameKie  Free  Library  

College  Library  

Maryland  State  Librarv.. 
University   of  Hlcblgan 

General  Library  

Maine  State  Library. . . 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Library  

Library  of  tbe  Feabody 

InsUtute  

New  Mercantile  Library.. 

Public  Library  

DdIt.  of  Cal.  Ubrary  

Indiana  tJnlv,  Library  

Boston  ACbeneeum  

Congregational  Library. . . 
Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Library  

Public  Library  

State  Library  of  Mass.... 

PnbUc  Library  

Free  Ubrary  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute   

Pnbllc  Library  

Bowdoln  College  Library. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  Li- 
brary  

Pnbllc  Library  

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Akf.  College.... 
Audover  Theological  Sem- 
inary   

Cambridge  Public  Library 
Harvard  Univ.  Library... 
Univ.  of  Virginia  Library. 
Tbe  Jobn  Crerar  Library. 

Newberry  Ubrary  

Publlo  Library  

University  of  Cbicago  

Pnbllc  Library  

Univ.  of  Cincinnati  Lib... 
Young  Hen's  Mercantile 

library  

Adelbert  College  Library. 
Case  School  of  Applied 

Bdence  

Pnbllo  Library  

Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity Library  

Hamilton  College  Library 

University  of  Missouri  

Ohio  State  Library  

Ohio  State  Univ.  Ubrary. 
New  Hamp.  Stat*  Ubrary 
Dayton  Public  Library  and 

Museum  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

library  

Public  Library  of  tbe  City 

of  Denver  

Iowa  State  Ubrary  

Public  Ubrary  

Northwestern  Univ.  Lib. . . 

Public  Library  

State  Ubrary  of  Kentucky 
Colgate  Univ.  Library.. 

Dartmouth  College  

SUte  Ubrary  of  Penn- 
sylvania  

Case  Memorial  Ubrary. . . 

Pnblic  Library  

Trinity  College  Ubrary. . . 
Watklnson  Ubrary  of  Ref- 
erence   

Public  Ubrary  

State  Univ.  of  Iowa  Ub. . . 
Cornell  University  Library 
Mississippi  State  Ubrary. 

Free  Public  Ubrary  

Michigan  State  Library. . . 
Unlv,  of  Kansas  Library. . 

Univ.  of  Neb.  Ubrary  

Arkansas  State  Ubrary.. . 

Publlo  Ubrary  

City  Library  

Free  Public  Ubrary  


Number 

of 
Volumes. 

When 
Founded. 

OITT. 

430,831 

1849 

67.S40 

18S2 

Medford  

80.000 

1831 

HIddtetown ... 

80.000 

1878 

Milwaukee  

1889 

Minneapolis... 

241.128 

1851 

Minneapolis. .. 

97.000 

1888 

244.345 

1^2 

New  Bedford.. 

1766 

New  Brunsw'k 

136.000 

1701 

New  Haven... 

1889 

New  Orleans.. 

160.626 

1896 

New  Orleans.. 

81.000 

1754 

New  York  City 

61.746 

1820 

New  York  City 

173,000 

1828 

New  York  dty 

59,800 

220,000 

1820 

New  York  City 

64,ffn 

1754 

New  York  City 

1896 

New  York  City 

78.161 

1836 

New  York  City 

903.S49 

13H.825 

1831 

New  York  City 

Sl,803 

1852 

New  York  City 

1894 

Northampton . 

92.000 

1872 

Notre  Dame... 

510.914 

1838 

Oberlhi  

91,M6 

1872 

Omaha  

1891 

Palo  Alto 

66.000 

286.630 

1880 

1894 
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History. — A  nraseum  was  originally  a  place 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  but  later  the  name  was 
used  to  designate  institutions  for  the  study  of 
art  or  philosophy,  the  earliest  being  the  cele- 
brated museum  of  Ptolemy  Soter  at  Alexandria. 
The  use  of  the  name  to  denote  institutions  pre- 
serving and  exhibiting  works  of  art  and  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  is  modern  as  are  the 
inatitutiona  thnuselTea.  Some  maintain  that 
the  modern  museum  has  been  evolved  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  placing  votive  offerings  in 
temples,  and  from  the  medieval  method  of  pre- 
serving sacred  and  historical  objects  in  monas- 
teries and  churches.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  ttiat  the  ancient  navigator 
Ilanno,  upon  returning  from  a  long  voyage, 
presrated  skins  of  animals  now  suppos^  to  have 
been  gorillas  to  the  Temple  of  Astarte  in  Car- 
thage where  th^  remained  until  the  Romans 
destroyed  the  city. 

Museums  were  first  formed  by  rulers  and  1^ 
the  rich,  usually  without  system  or  purpose, 
chiefly  to  gratify  curiosity.  At  a  much  later 
period  scientific  men  began  to  form  collections 
for  study,  and  from  combinations  of  these  have 
arisen  most  of  the  great  modern  museums. 

Art  HOMWU  date  from  tlie  foorteenth  century  in 
Italj,  'wher«  the  oollectiont  of  Goaimo  de*  Medici  in 
later  years  prew  into  the  celebrated  treaanrea  of  the 
UlBzl  Gallery,  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  the  National  Un- 
senm  at  Florence.  The  vast  art  wealth  of  the  Vatican 
in  Rome  had  Its  beslnninifB  in  the  collectlona  made  by 
Pope  Jnlina  II.  (1503-1518).  Between  155S  and 
1580  collections  were  eatabllahad  in  the  Zwinger  «t 
Dresden,  resulting  later  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Draiden  Itnaeam  (lTlI-1722). 

The  traniformation  of  the  old  feudal  castle  of  the 
Lonxre  at  Paris  into  a  modem  palace  began  in  1546, 
and  its  slowly  completed  galleries  became  repositories 
of  the  royal  treasures  of  art,  which,  in  1710,  contained 
over  2,400  paintings.  In  1798  the  National  MoBenm 
was  opened  at  LouTre,  composed  very  larselr  of  these 
royal  collections,  and  in  1816  the  National  Hnsenm  of 
the  Lnxembonrg,  whoae  foundation  dates  from  1750, 
was  reorganiied  and  devoted  to  contemporary  art. 
The  Hermitage  Oaltery  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
(1765-1796).  The  National  Gallery  In  London,  which 
Bod  Its  beginnings  in  colleetlona  nude  aboot  1820,  was 
opened  In  1888.  Other  noted  mnaeums  were  estsb- 
liahed  at  this  time.  At  Munich  the  Glyptothek  was 
foQoded  in  1B80  and  the  Pinaeothefc  waa  completed  in 
1886.  At  Berlin  the  Boyal  Mnaenm  waa  organised  In 
1880,  and  the  City  Hoaenm  of  ZjOlpiig  dates  from  the 
same  year. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  founded  In  1805,  was  the  first  institution 
to  maintain  a  gallery  and  a  school  of  Instmction — all 
of  the  large  musetinis  of  art  being  established  during 
the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  in  1870,  Chicago  in  1879,  Cincin- 
nati in  1881,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington  In 
1894.  and  the  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburg  in  1896. 

Natnral  Elatory  Huseoma  are,  on  the  whole,  a  much 
later  development,  though  some  cabinets  of  natural 
objects  were  of  early  foundation;  those  of  the  Zwinger 
in  Dresden,  dating  from  1553  to  1582,  became  organ- 
ised about  1720  as  the  Dresden  Museum,  which  is  now 
rne  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  fsmona  Jardin  dcs 
Plantes  In  Paris,  founded  in  1626,  early  contained 
zoSlogfcal  collections  which  hare  ainee  been  developed 
into  the  most  noteworthy  natural  science  museum  in 
France.  In  1667  Ellas  Ashmote  began  the  collections 
which  in  time  became  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford, while  the  British  Musenm  was  founded  in  1753 
upon  the  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  For  a  full 
century  these  grew  slowly,  being  little  known  to  the 
public,  and  comparatively  few  others  were  established. 
However,  durinjj  the  last  60  years  since  mnseums  have 
become  Inspirstionsl  in  function,  in  addition  to  their 
primitive  use  for  investieatiop  and  instruction,  general 
Interest  in  them  has  increased  amaiingly,  and  In 
Knglsnd  and  America  in  partirnlar,  great  national 
expositions  or  world's  fairs  have  been  factors  of  notable 
Importance  in  establishing  n^  ones.  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Hnseua  st  Sonth  Kenalngton,  Landon,  wss 


the  direct  onteome  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1851,  and 
a  similar  resalt  followed  the  Glaagow  StXpositlon. 

In  the  United  States,  the  earliest  notewortl^r  an- 
deavor  to  foond  a  general  moaeom  waa  that  of  O.  W. 
Peale,  who  opened  the  Philadelphia  Museum  in  17S5, 
followed  hy  similar  attempta  in  other  citiea,  none  ol 
which  was  permanent.  In  1808  Silliman  procnred 
a  cabinet  of  minerals  for  Yale  College,  an  acquisition 
unique  in  ita  time  and  the  forerunner  of  the  magnifi- 
cent collactiona  now  in  posaeasiou  of  the  creat  nni- 
vertitlea.  The  Stats  Cabinet  of  specimen!  illustrating 
geology,  botany,  and  entomology  at  Albany  dates  from 
1886.  The  Smithsonian  Inatitntion  became  the  repoa- 
itorv  of  government  collections  in  1846.  The  now 
world-famous  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoSlogy  at  Cam- 
bridge was  established  in  1859,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Louii  Agaaais.  The  American  Muaeom  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  waa  organised  in  1869, 
and  aa  a  result  of  the  interest  aronaed  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  the  National  Hnsenm  was  foiuuled 
at  Washington  in  1876.  The  Field  Colnmbian  Musaom 
of  Chicago,  established  in  1898,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  World's  Colnmbian  Bxpoaition  of  that  year,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  "Midwinter  Ezpoaition"  in  1S94, 
a  simitar  iastitntion  was  organisea  In  Golden  Onto 
Park,  San  Francisco.  The  Ctamesle  Institution  at 
PtttabaiV(  containing  a  museum,  was  completed  in 
1895.  Since  1870  many  tutss,  eltlsa,  nniTsraitiea, 
cdlegaa,  and  natural  history  aoeietles  have  foandea 
masenms,  and,  while  not  so  namenms  as  lihrariea, 
they  are  contldwsd  neeeasary  adivnets  of  every  weU 
eqnipped  eollege  or  nnlversity.  ana  every  aeettoa  of  the 
eonnlry  now  poasesaes  mnaenma  of  more  or  leu 
Importance. 

iromber  of  msetuns. — ^In  Germany,  which  poaaeaaea 
nearly  600  mnaeums,  about  150  are  devoted  to  natural 
history.  In  France  the  natural  history  mtueums 
number  aboot  SOO,  and  in  England  there  are  250.  Of 
the  list  of  Bome  260  natnrid  hiatory  museums,  aa 
compared  to  about  8,000  Ubrariea  in  the  United  Statea, 
ITS  belong  to'schools  and  universitiei,  80  are  main- 
tained by  Teamed  aoeietles,  80  are  state  mnaenma,  and 
15  are  anpported  by  municipal  and  privately  con- 
tributed funds.  New  York  leada,  with  over  SO  nat- 
ural history  mnseuma;  Fennaylvania  follows,  with 
about  20;  Massachusetts  has  IT;  lUinols,  15;  Ohio, 
14;  and  California,  IQ. 

Oharaeter  and  EdacatloDal  Talne. — ^The  scope  of 
modem  mnsemni  has  been  expanded  far  beyond  the 
restricted  groups  of  art  and  natural  biatory  objeeta  of 
the  early  cabinets.  Mnaenma  of  art,  beaides  painting 
and  sculpture,  now  Inelnde  anttqnitica,  ceramics, 
glasaea,  porcelains,  gema,  fabrlca,  metal  work,  and 
nnmerouB  other  collections.  The  modem  natnral  hia- 
tory  museums  embrace  a  vast  range  of  syatemstlsed 
material — aalaeontological,  geological,  minwalofieal, 
archaeological,  ethnological,  and  anuropologleaT,  te 
addition  (o  the  solilorieal  and  botanleal  colleotioas  af 
the  early  mnsenma.  Bealdea  thsi*  are  also  hlstorled, 
milltsry,  elerieal,  tcchnologteal,  commerciiJ,  and  eda- 
catlonai  mnaetuns.  While  the  natural  scienee  and  other 
colleetlona  of  collegei,  nnlverdUea,  and  learned  soeietiea 
are  chiefly  utillied  by  stndenta  for  Inatmction  and 
investigation,  and  are  made  use  of  only  to  a  limited 
degree  In  public  education,  museums  in  aome  of  the 
larger  cities  have  contributed  extensively  to  public 
Instmction,  notably  through  popniar  lecturea,  traveling 
and  loan  exhibita,  joumals,  bulletina,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  The  National  Museum  at  WashJngtoa 
gives  instractive  special  exhibita  of  remains  of  pre- 
historic culture,  aboriginal  modes  of  life,  and  the  arts, 
industries,  and  occupationa  of  various  native  and  for- 
eign races,  and  also  loans  duplicate  colleetlona  for 
exnibition  elsewhere.  At  the  American  Muaeom  of 
Natnral  History  of  New  York  City  much  emphaaia 
is  laid  upon  educational  extension,  which  la  promoted 
by  free  public  lectures  on  travel,  natnral  aeienee,  and 
geography,  and  special  Saturday  leetttrea  are  given 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  who  are  also  granted  the 
use  of  Isrge  series  of  lantern  slides  and  other  materiala 
for  use  in  giving  lectures  to  their  own  atndenta.  Pre- 

fiared  sets  of  birds,  Inaecta,  and  other  animals  are 
nsned  to  schools,  and  lecture  materials  are  distributed 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
Field  Columblsn  Muaeom  rives  a  series  of  popniar 
lectares  each  Tear  and  pnbiishea  many  scientific  con- 
tributions. These,  and  similar  forms  of  edncatlonal 
extension,  are  being  everywhere  rapidly  developed, 
and  are  factora  of  Increasing  Importance  tn  pnolie 
Instractirn.  Technological  muaeuma  dfaplay  raw  ma- 
terials of  use  In  the  industrial  arts  and  the  aevaral 
stages  during  msnnfncture.  Commercial  mnsenma 
advance  the  Interests  rf  trade  by  exblblta  of  products, 
raw  and  finished,  and  anpnly  data  on  prices,  coats,  and 
the  needs  of  other  countries.  I 
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ABBOTT,  BDWIH  (1838-  ).  A  eclebrftted  Ens- 
Bsh  ShftkMjwarean  uhoUr  and  tbeolofian:  aufatant 
Butator  in  Banc  Bdirard's  School  in  Birmingham;  head 
BWater  of  the  City  o(  London  School,  which  he  made 
UMofthe  best  day  ichoola  in  London  (1865-1880);  hia 
works  indnde  th«  well-known  Skakiuptartan  OmuNor. 

aBmJBB.  PIBBBB  (1079-1142).  The  boUest 
thinker  of  tba  twelfth  ce&tary ;  waa  born  in  France.  He 
wandered  about,  aeeking  masten  and  op^nenla,  and  by 
thia  method  of  eontroreny  did  more  than  any  one  elae 
to  inereaae  the  Iot«  of  atody  and  intellectual  pvranlt  in 
Paria.  ETerythinx  he  did  then  caused  adnne  eriti- 
eiim,  hnt  hia  example  as  an  independent  teadier  led  to 
the  fonndins  of  schools  snd  nnireraities. 

ADAMS,  KBITBT  OABTBB  (ISSl-  ).  Bom  in 
Iowa;  xraduated  at  Iowa  Colleice;  haa  been  lectnrer  at 
Cornell,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
snd  since  1887,  profeaaor  of  politics)  economy  and 
flnsnee  at  the  University  of  Micfaiiran;  is  itatistician  at 
the  Interstate  Commerc*  Commiasloa,  and  president  of 
the  Economic  Association. 

ADLEB,  FELIX  ( 1851-  ) .  German -American 
•dncator  and  reformer;  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oomell 
University  (1874),  and  In  1876  founded  Society  of 
Ethical  Cnltnre.  His  principal  literary  works  are 
Cntd  and  Dtad  and  Th*  BdMtatton  o/  ChUdrtn. 

AOBIOOU,  BUDOLPH  (1448-1485).  A  die- 
•inmished  Dntch  hnmsnist;  educated  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Lonvsin  and  Paris,  and  studied  in  Italy.  After 
1482  he  was  very  influential  in  promoting  the  popu- 
larity of  Greek  and  Boman  Lterature.  lie  was  a  fore- 
nnBsr  of  Branns.  His  Boat  important  wori^  is  i>« 
/nvnttioiw  iHalaetieo. 

AIABBTU8,  MAaHUS.  COUBT  OF  BOXTJiTADT 
(1198-1280).  A  Dominican  friar;  waa  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  science,  theolo^,  and  phitoiophy.  He  re- 
ceived a  bishopric  but  retired  to  a  convent  in  Cologne 
to  devote  himaeif  to  literary  parsuita.  He  wrote  a 
anmber  of  works,  principally  on  AritAatlt,  the  best 
Bfunma  Tk«olepi(U  and  Swrnmrn  d»  Crtatwit. 

ALOOTT,  Ami  BBOVaOH  (1TB9-188S).  An 
Amtrlcan  lecturer.  In  1828  he  became  an  sdncstlonal 
nfonner,  eftablishlng  •  ■cbool  in  Boaton  which  at- 
traelfd  much  attention  by  the  novelty  <tt  the  methoda 
naed.  His  teaching  was  largely  by  the  conversational 
method,  bnt  he  met  with  so  much  opposition  that  h« 
gave  up  tha  school  and  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
promnlgated  his  views  on  education,  society,  civics, 
and  theology,  through  lectures  in  Boston  and  vicini^. 
He  tried  to  found  a  community  in  Harvard,  Uasa.  He 
pubbabed  Coneortl  Daj/t,  Tablt  Talk,  Sonnets  and  Can- 
SoiMtf  and  an  £Msy  on  R.  W.  Bnunon, 

ALCUnr  or  FLACOnB  AIAIVUS  (T85-804).  The 
moat  diatingulshed  scholar  ot  the  eighth  century,  was 
an  Englishioan.  Charlemagne  made  his  acquaintance, 
Invited  him  to  his  court,  himself  beeams  bia  pupil,  and 
cMabliahed  the  Palatine  School  at  hia  coori,  eommil- 
Uug  its  snparvlrioa  to  Aleain.  Alenln  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Hartin  in  Tonrs,  in  796,  teaching  clerics 
and  the  laity  alike,  for  the  love  of  it.  He  left  many 
nqiles  of  the  new  books  of  that  lime,  besides  numeroua 
Iheologieal  writings,  worka  of  his  own.  He  was  the 
edncational  light  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

AIJ)EBliAir,  BDWIB  AVDEBSON  (1861-  ). 
TrMident  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  born  In  Wil- 
mincton,  N.  G. ;  superintendent  of  Goldsboro,  N.  0., 
achooti;  profesaor  of  English  in  the  Slate  Normal  Col- 
lege; professor  of  pedagogy  In,  and  later  president  of, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina;  president  of  Tnlana 
University ;  author  of  several  historical  books. 

AIiIEB,  WXLXiIAK  (1784-1868).  An  AmeHcan 
author;  bom  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  He  prepared  the 
Amsriccm  Btoffraphicat  and  Bittarieat  DletioT,arif,  tho 
first  work  of  general  biography  written  in  the  United 
Statea.  The  flrat  edition  contained  bat  700  namea; 
the  third,  published  In  1857,  contained  over  7,000.  He 
waa  president  of  Dartmouth  Oollega  (1817-1820),  and 
of  Bowdoln  (1820-1850). 

ABBBSWS,  EUBHA  BEKJAIOH  (1844.  ).  A 
native  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  H«  was  mccessively 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church:  president  of  Denlson 
University;  protfessor  of  homiletiea  in  Hewton,  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Brown  University  «nd  later 
at  CoraeD;  was  president  ot  Brown  Univeratty  (1869- 
1898);  waa  snperintendont  of  the  (Hilcago  schoota  for 
two  yean.  Since  then  he  waa  chancellor  ot  Nebraska 
Uainnil^  onttl  ha  realfned  in  1908.   Be  haa  published 


several  books,  among  them  Inattintea  of  ConatitMtional 
Biatorjf,  An  HontH  DoOar,  WtaUh  and  Moral  Law, 
and  Sittoty  of  tho  Vnittd  Staloo  in  Our  Own  Ttoia. 

AHOBUi,  JAMBS  BTrBBIU.  (1820-  ).  Bom  In 
Bcitnate,  B.  I.;  professor  of  nodem  langnages  at 
Brown;  editor  ot  the  Providence  Journal  for  several 
yeara;  preaident  ot  the  Univeraity  of  Vermont,  and  in 
1871  was  president  of  Michigan  University.  He  has 
twice  had  leave  of  absence  to  accept  important  diplo- 
matie  missions,  first  to  Chins  to  procure  a  reviaton  of 
treatiea  between  that  countir  and  the  United  States, 
■t-cond  to  Turkey  on  a  similar  mission.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  help  arrange  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
npon  the  flsheriee  qnestions.  He  is  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  He  has  written  Proffrott  in 
International  Law  and  Tho  Biffhtr  Bdueatton. 

AHTHOV,  CHARUa.  LL.D.  (1797-1867).  CW 
sical  scholar  and  teacher;  bora  in  New  York  City. 
Served  as  tutor  and  profeaaor  of  Greek  and  Latin  lor 
nearly  fifty  yeara  in  ColumUa  CoUege.  He  is  chiefly 
Kuembered  by  his  anaotatai  editimts  of  nnmonHU 
clasalcal  authora,  long  nsed  here  and  In  England  aa 
school  and  college  text-books.  He  published  also  a  new 
edition  of  LempriAre's  Claooical  Dietionarif  and  ft  lis- 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquities. 

APOAB,  AUBTZV  CBAIG  (1888-  ).  Bora  at 
Peapack.  N.  J.,  and  was  gradoated  at  the  New  Jeraey 
SUte  Normal  SchooL  where  he  now  teachea.  He  ia  tba 
author  ct  Oeographie^  Bandboak,  Ooopr^htvat  Drmn- 
inf  Book,  Treeo  of  tho  XerMam  UiMod  0lmla»,  and 
Birdo  of  tho  VnUtd  Statto. 

AQUAVIVA.  CLAUDIUS  (1548-1615).  An  ItaUan. 
became  the  head  of  the  order  of  Jeanlla  at  the  age  of 
88,  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  its  organisation. 
In  1584  he  appointed  a  eommiasion  ot  six  Jesuits  to 
frame  rules  for  regulating  the  studlea  ef  the  order. 
The  result,  after  revision  and  approval  by  Aqnavlra, 
waa  Ratio  Mqito  InotittMa  BtiMnmm  SoeUtmUt  Joom, 
a  famous  pedaigoi^cal  book. 

AQVUTAS,  TROKAB  (1225-1274).  Bora  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  euconntered  the  strongest  opposition 
when  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans.  He  be- 
came a  public  teacher  at  Paris  until  Pope  Urban  called 
him  to  teach  philosophy  in  Italy.  He  declined  an  arch- 
bishopric to  devote  himself  to  study  and  lecturing.  Ho 
waa  called  the  "Father  of  Moral  Fbllosoidiy,"  and  hia 
SMuma  Theoloffiao  ia  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  ■ 
coa^leta  thaologicnl  system. 

AB>OZd>.  BABAH  lAUXSB  (1859-  ).  Bom  In 
Ablngton,  Mass.  She  taught  in  sarorai  atates,  and 
then  became  sveeearivdr  prindpal  of  tba  training 
school  in  Saratoga,  N.  x.;  supervisor  ot  schools  in 
Hinnesnolis  and  Boston:  dean  ot  Slmmona  CoDega 
since  1902;  author  of  wamnarka  for  Tomehert,  BtA- 
pinff  Btoneo  to  IMeraturo,  Ro^din^ — Sovt  to  TMok  it, 
and  Tho  Mother  Tonguo. 

ABHOLD,  THOMAS  (1795-1842).  TbM  celebrated 
head  master  of  Rugby ;  born  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His 
success  was  dae*to  his  endeaTCT  to  mitt  thtf  prindtfas 
of  Christianity  to  school  life.    Hia  Oteruy  tana  rests 

upon  his  Biatory  of  Rome, 

ASCEAM,  BOOEB  (1515-1568).  Bora  In  York- 
shire, Eng.  Having  pursued  the  study  of  the  clsasics, 
enpeciallr  Greek,  with  great  ardor,  he  waa  appointed 
by  the  University  to  read  Greek  lecturea.  In  1548  be- 
came the  tutor  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth  !n  langnages; 
was  Queen  Mary's  Latin  secretary,  and  Elisabeth  re- 
tained him  as  tutor  and  secretary  until  his  death.  His 
treatise  on  dassicsl  education,  Tho  Sehoolmmotor,  waa 
published  in  1570. 

AVEBT,  ELBOr  MdEBRVBBB  (1844-  )  Av 
thor;  bom  la  Michigan;  prindpal  of  hl^  and  normal 
achoola,  bnt  his  ehiet  edneationu  work  has  been  aa  tho 
author  ot  a  series  of  test-books  on  physics  and  chem- 
istry which  are  used  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  writing  a  Bittorjf  of  tho  Unilod 
Statto  and  itt  Peoplo,  to  be  completed  In  15  volumes. 

BAOOV,  FBAiroiS  (BABOV  VEXUJ^AM}  (1561- 
1626).  A  edebrated  English  pbUosopher.  He  was  tho 
first  ot  his  time  to  make  the  method  ot  Induction  the 
object  ot  InveMigation,  and  began  the  reform  of  exist- 
ing sciences  and  the  harmonising  ot  all  knowledge. 
By  his  CsKiys,  Advaneomont  of  Loamtnff,  and  JfvvwM 
Or^onum,  he  directed  the  attention  of  learned  man  to 
the  reform  ot  school  methods.  Ha  exerted  a  wonderful 
l&flneace  on  tho  sdentifio  thon^  snd  teat^ng  of  ths 
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Snropeu  whoUra  who  niecatfded  Um.    (Sm  Enolur 

BACOH.  BOQBB  (1214-12S4).  An  EiifUih  mmk 
ud  pbllfMoptaer;  born  ti  Ildiest«r,  Sag.  In  liii  Op%u 
If»t^,  an  encjclopediK  of  all  aeleocet,  grammar,  logic, 
uathcmatlea,  phyalca.  and  moral  philoMphy,  h«  sfaowa 
tbo  n9od  of  dffforent  methoda  of  atndy  in  language  and 
nature.  Ho  made  remarkablo  chemical  diaeoveriea, 
inventod  the  magnifying  glaaa.  and  rectified  the  cal- 
endar. 

BAQAT.  BBHSr  TVBHBK  (1866-  ).  An 
Atnerlcan  art  teacher,  lecturer,  and  avthor;  bom  at 
Scitaate,  Haaa.  After  being  anperriaor  of  drawing  la 
Lowell,  was  agent  of  thd  Maaaachaaetta  Btate  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  intereot  of  Industrial  Ilrawing:  offl* 
eial  repraeentatiTe  for  the  United  Stataa  to  the  Inter- 
national  Oongreea  of  Pablie  Art  at  Broaada  in  1898. 
He  is  the  anthor  of  FirH  Faar  {n  J>r««pfiig,  Tt* 
BlaetAaard  in  Autufoy  8ek9ol,  Tht  Omt  PabtUn' 
Gatpal,  ,and  editor  of  School  Arta  Book. 

BAUr,  AUXAMSm  (IBIS-ISOS).  Engllih 
paychologlat;  born'  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  taught  in 
Aberdeen  Unireraity;  made  professor  of  physics  in  the 
Andersonian  UniTorsity,  Glasgow ;  in  1860  berame  pro- 
fessor of  logic  In  the  tTnlrersi^  of  Aberdeen,  ataa  in 
1881  was  elected  its  rector.  He  ii  the  exponent  of 
physical  psychology,  and  his  chief  work,  The  Sentet 
and  tXt  /nt«II«et,  together  wiUi  Ths  Emotionf  and  tkt 
V4it,  ii  the  most  learned  and  ezhanatire  treatise  on  the 
human  mind  In  the  En^sh,  or  perhaps  4n  any,  lan- 
guage. Among  his  many  writingt  arf  EntfHak  Ormm- 
mar,  Mentat  «nd  XomI  BeUnet,  Logte—Dtdvetivo  mnd 
IndmeHv*,  and  ■SdMeation  as  •  SeUneo. 

BALUBT,  THOMAS  X.  (1853-  ).  Edneatod 
at  FrauUiD  and  ICarahaH  OoDMe,  and  at  Tale;  taught 
for  aereral  yews,  and  then  ror  a  year  devoted  nil 
time  to  lecturinjc  on  educational  anbiects  in  the  West; 
was  superintendent  of  schools  In  Beading,  Fa.,  for 
two  yean,  and  in  Springfleld,  Uaas.,  for  serenteen 
years.  He  has  written  and  lectured  much  with  in- 
aplration  and  wide  inflaenee.  The  manual  training 
movement  found  him  one  of  its  earliest  and  .  moat 
ardent  snpporters.  He  is  now  dean  of  the  School  ot 
FedagogT  in  Hew  York  TTniversEtr,  and  la  aswdate 
editor  of  the  Padagofficai  Seminary. 
.  WABTliB*,  GASPABINO  (18T0-1481).  An  Italian 
aolurfar;  profewor  t4  Latin  at  Padua.  nbilBg  from  Ul- 
lan.  With  Petrardt,  he  led  in  the  movement  for  the 
revival  of  dasdcid  Latin,  the  rooorerj  of  the  Latin 
text,  and  for  the  fennding  of  libraries;  he  developed 
hoarding  schools  for  boys;  wrote  a  manual  of  rhetoric 
for  use  in  schools. 

^  BABKBBv    GBOEOE    rBBDBBIOK    (1886-  ). 

^om  at  Charlestown.  Mais. ;  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  and  toxicology  at  Yale;  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  PennsylTania  from  1872  to  1900: 
now  professor  •nwritos:  expert  in  pirisou  In  criminal 
eases,  and  in  patent  suits;  has  wrnten  a  twrt-book  on 
diemistry. 

BA800K,  JOBV  (1827-  ).  Bom  at  Genoa,  V.  T.; 
profcHOT  of  rhetoric  In  Williams,  and  for  thirteen 
years  president  of  Wisconsin  University;  returned  to 
^illiams  to  accept  the  chair  of  political  science,  re- 
maining till  1901;  haa  been  prominent  at  a  lecturer 
on  sociology  and  economics,  but  is  most  widely  known 
aa  an  efficient  teacher  and  scholarly  writer  on  econom- 
ics. ptaUoooohy,  and  sociology;  author  ot  a  PoHHaU 
tainomif,  BMet,  BvohOton  and  Batgton,  etc 

'  BASBboW.  JOHikBir  BBBKABD  (1728-17S0). 
Bom  at  Hanuinrg.  came  under  tho  inflneaee  of  Bons- 
sean's  EmUa,  ana  proposed  a  general  reform  in  eda- 
cation  in  Germany-  Hia  BUnHittarwork  aopeared  in 
1774,  combining  the  principles  of  Rouisean  with  the 
methods  of  Comenins.  The  Pkaanihropinum  waa  ea- 
tabli^ed  as  a  result,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence. 

'  kcDB,  TSB  VEHBBABLE  (678-785).  The  most 
dittingnished  scholar  of  his  age;  bora  in  England.  He 
obtained  all  Qie  learning  possible  In  those  days,  being 
acquainted  with  berth  Latin  and  Greek.  He  ipent  his 
life  teadiing  and  writing  at  Jarrow.  He  composed 
an  encyclopedic  work  for  his  pnpils,  and  wrote  homi- 
lies, Iqnnna,  epigrams,  history,  and  a  work  on  gram- 
dar.  His  last  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  into  Anglo-Saxon. 

BELL,  ALEZANDEB  MELTIIJ2  <  1 B19  1905 ) . 
Scotch -American  educator,  bora  in  Edinburgh;  lecturer 
and  InBtmctor  at  Edinburgh  University,  the  University 
of  London,  and  Queen's  College,  Kingston.  Canada, 
successively ;  famous  as  the  inventor  of  '  'visiUe 
ipssdi"  a  ajitam  of  pbonetie  notation,  verr  measis- 


fnllT  naed  In  th*  Inatmctlon  «l  deaf  mutes.  He  haa 
written  TiHtU  Sfatek,  PHneifUt  of  PAeaUfes*  wad 

World-.Sn^k. 

BBLU  ABBBBW  (1753-1882).  A  Scotdi  edaea- 
tional  reformer;  bom  at  St.  Andrew's.  Ho  went  to 
India  aa  a  chaplain,  hut  became  the  principal  of  aa 
orphan  school  at  Uadraa  founded  by  the  East  India 
Company.  The  scarcity  of  properly  qnaliiled  assistanta 
forced  him  to  nse  pupils  to  instruct  one  another  ander 
hia  direction,  thus  beginning  the  "Uonitorial  System," 
■ometimea  called  the  "Madras  System."    In  1797  Betl 

Sublished  An  MxptrimeiU  in  Sdveation  Mode  at  tho 
M«  Asyhna  of  Mtdrao,  which  attracted  UtUe  attoa- 
tion  antil  1808,  when  JoseiA  Lancaster  ia  an  edaca- 
tional  treatise  recommended  Bell's  Monitorial  System, 
the  forerunner  of  the  pubUc  graded  acbools. 

BLOW,  SUSAN  E-  The  foremost  pioneer  of  the 
kindergarten  training  movement  in  the  United  States. 
With  Baperintendent  William  T.  Harria,  in  1878,  she 
made  her  first  experiment,  gladly  proffering  her  own 
aervieea  i^atnltouuy  to  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Pnhlie 
Schools.  Sixty  children  were  assigned  her,  quickly 
dispelling  the  Froebelian  notion  that  only  13  or  IS 
conld  b^  Bnccessfully  tau^t.  Miss  Blow's  socecaa 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  .the  history  of  elementary  oda- 
cation.  Her  well-knowB  honk,  Stp»hoHe  Bdueattoit, 
has  already  become  a  dassic.  and  her  later  bo6^ 
LtUtrt  to  a  Uotker,  ia  a  farther  welcome  additloa  to 
kindergarten  literature. 

BOTBTOH,  FBABK  BAVUl  (1808-  ).  Baper- 
intendent of  schools  in  Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  bora  in  Pots- 
dam; became  principal  of  the  Ithaca  High  School,  and 
director  of  tho  Ithaca  Coneervatorr  of  Uosic;  waa 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  revise  ttie  regents' 
academic  syllabns  in  1900  and  1905,  and  of  the  oom- 
miiaion  appointed  by  the  University  of  the  Stat*  of 
New  York  to  arrange  coones  of  study  for  the  seeoad- 
ary  schoola  of  the  state,  and  is  a  member  of  the  stale 
examining  board.  He  is  the  anthor  ot  School  CMes^ 
Vantial  of  Cioiet,  and  Plane  and  Solid  Oeomstry. 

BBOWB.  BXMBB  BZUWOBTH  (1881-  )- 
Bora  at  RIaatone,  N.  Y.;  taught  In  high  sdiools  aad 
aniversltlea ;  United  States  Oommissioner  of  Edneation: 
member  of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sdences  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  and  president  ot  the  . 
National  Canneil  of  Education ;  haa  written  Tke  Mmt- 
fnjr  of  our  Uiddlt  SehoaU,  Th»  Oriffin  of  AnwrCean 
Statt  Vniverottiu,  and  a  monograph  entitled  8«eeiidar]r 
Univ*roitUo. 

BBTAK,  WXLXJAH  LOWB  (I860-  ).  Bora 
near  Bloomington,  Indiana;  instractor  In  Greek,  pi^ 
fessor  of  philosophy,  and  vice-president  at  the  Unmr- 
sity  of  Indiana  from  1885  to  1902,  rine*  irtiltfh  ttaM 
he  has  been  its  presidenL 

BUBOBBB.  JOmr  WnUAH  (1844-  ).  Bom 
at  OonarsviUe.  Tennessee;  was  profteaer  of  political 
science  and  history  at  Amherst,  but,  since  1876.  haa 
been  connected  with  Columbia  University  as  profeaaor 
of  political  science  and  constitntional  law;  appointed 
the  first  Roosevelt  professor  of  American  history  aad 
institntt<Hte  at  the  University  ot  Berlin;  published  fa^ 
portast  worka  on  political  sclencfl  sad  history. 

BUSS,  FRABOBS  MABT  (1827  1894).  A  pioneer 
In  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  ot  women  ia 
England,  but  chiefly  in  promoting  secondary  edneatloa 
for  girls.  A  small  private  school,  wiUi  the  aid  of  Aa 
Brewers'  and  ClothMra'  Companies,  developed  Into  flw 
North  Loudon  C<Ae^ate  and  Oauden  Sdtoots,  flie  flttt 
sdiool  for  girls  in  Ensland  offsriag  tidunHonal  faeffi- 
ties  corresponding  to  the  EmHIsh  grammar  aehools  for 
boys,  serving  as  a  modd  for  the  many  aeeondary  scfaoida 
founded  by  the  Glrla'  Public  Day  School  Company, 
the  Church  Schools  Company,  and  many  others. 

BUTLBB,  VATHANZEL  BUTLEB  (1853-  ). 
Bora  at  Eaatport,  Me.,  is  s  graduate  of  Colby  Univer- 
sity and  has  been  teacher  and  professor  In  high 
schools  and  coUegea;  was  president  of  Colby  from  1895 
to  1901.  and  has  been  dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago,  alnoe  1905 ;  Urgdy  Jdanti- 
flcd  with  the  university  Extension  movement. 

BtrrUB.  NZOBOLAS  M9KRAT  (1862-  ). 
Bom  in  Elisabeth,  N.  J.  Since  1885,  he  has  been 
connected  with  Columbia  College,  as  tutor,  dean,  and 
professor  of  lAilosophy  and  education,  and  finally 
president;  he  Is  president  of  Barnard  College,  Teadi- 
ers  College,  and  of  the  Colleen  of  Pharmacy;  trastee 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  and  preaident  ot  the  Univeraity  Settleawnt 
SocietT.  In  1898  he  founded  the  fidwcaljoNal  Roviow, 
of  which  he  ia  stlil  the  editor,  as  he  ia  of  the  tfreat 
fdueatorv  Mriaa;  prMldnt  of  tUXi.B.  A.  failWSi 
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hat  served  on  varion*  boards  of  •dueaUon.  and  haa 
also  b«eD  active  in  civil  and  political  nfonn;  foanded 
tha  N«w  York  CoUc«e  for  tho  Tralninr  of  Teacben 

iDow  Teacher*  Collet*),  ftnd  was  lU  Ant  pmUent. 
nthoT  ol  Tk€  M4WtiRg  of  fdMMtten,  and  of  a  number 
ot  MHinocrsiihs  on  Bduetih»  <»  (fee  I7iifM  Sttttm, 

CAZJOHS,  HOBUAN  A.  (1822-1895).  Bom  at 
OaloetTllle,  N.  Y.;  suceeaaiTely,  teacher,  principal,  and 
■nperintendent  of  schools;  eondneted  teachers'  insti- 
totea  for  many  years  fn  New  York  and  adJoinisK 
etatea;  assistsnt-superlntendent  of  schools  hi  Mew  York 
Oity  and  instructor  in  methods  and  principles  of  edn- 
cation  in  the  BatnrdaT  Normal  School;  actir*  In  the 
National  Education  Asaociation;  anthw  ol  Prtwutry 
LtMona  and  other  books  for  teacbera. 

OAPBH.  SAKUEI.  PAUL  (1878-  ).  Professor 
(rf  modern  lanzuagee  at  Clark  Collece  since  1002 ; 
president  of  Public  Edacatioo  Aaaociation  since  1908. 

CAXOAK,  JEBOMB  (OAXOAKO,  OXBOXAKO) 
(1501-1575).  Bom  in  Italy,  studied  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  became  a  celebrated  phyaleian  at  Milan, 
and  professor  of  mathematics  there,  at  Bologna,  and  at 
Bome;  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sn  original 
thinker,  being  the  first  to  demonstrate  tha  formula  for 
the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree.  His 
pnbltslwd  vorks.  In  ten  rolumes,  Indnde  treatises  npoo 
ahiKwt  every  department  of  leaniing. 

OASSXODOBUS,  1U0V08  AUBBIIV8  (aW  dSS 
to  568).  Roman  historian  and  stateaman.  The  nort 
pntfonnd  and  anliriit«ned  acludar  of  an  ago  of  bar* 
Inriam.  Ho  may  M  regarded  tlw  father  of  th«  mon- 
astic teri^vriuM  to  which  ire  owe  the  praserration  of 
most  of  tho  danlc  lltoratnre;  writer  of  text-hooks  on 
rhetoric  and  granunar  which  had  great  vogue  In  the 
Middle  Ages. 

CAVAlTATTaH,  JOBIT  WILLXAH  (1870-  ).  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman;  bom  at  Leetonla.  Ohio;  was 
superior  of  Holy  Crot*  Beminary,  Indiana,  from  16S8  to 
1B05.  H0  haa  been  professor  of  English  literature, 
and  ainee  1905  president  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dana.  Member  vA  the  Rhodes  tdulanhlp  eoBmitteo 
for  Indiana;  aofbor  of  PrUiU  of  th*  Holi/  Cnu. 

OHAHBBBXAZK,  AI.EXAX3>BR  FBAN0I8  (18S6- 
).  A  Canadian  educationist,  bom  in  England; 
educated  in  Canada;  graduated  at  Toronto  Univeraity 
(B.A.,  1886;  U.A.,  1889);  at  Clark  University  (Ph.D.. 
1892).  where  be  has  since  been  assistant  professor  of 
antliropology ;  member  of  several  learned  societies; 
made  special  investigations  of  the  Kootenay  (B.C.) 
Indiana ;  editor  of  Jovnal  of  AnMricon  >«Ii-Iror« 
since  1900;  department  editor  Anuriean  AnlAropoIeflst ; 
author  of  essays,  aonneta,  short  poems,  and  hymns. 

OHAHOBLZdOB,  WILXIAV  B8TABBOOK  ^1867- 
).  Born  In  Dayton,  Ohio;  lecturer  on  soudogy, 
histoiT,  and  economics,  at  Brooklyn  Institute;  super- 
intenwDt  of  achoola  In  Bloomfleld,  and  Paterson,  H.  3^ 
and  since  1906  In  thri  District  of  Columbia;  lecturer 
on  acho<d  administration  at  Chicago  Univerrity,  and  on 
education  and  biatory  at  the  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity; member  of  several  important  acientifle  aaao- 
cixtlons.  His  principal  Important  acientifle  works  are 
Matkttttatt^al  SerUa  in  10  volumes,  Jm'rtesn  History, 
Oradtd  City  SpeUert,  and  A  Theory  of  Education. 
.  OUBEVBB,  BEBKZEL  (1015-1708).  Bom  la  Lon- 
don, but  came  to  New  England  in  1687.  He  taught 
in  New  Haven,  Ipswich,  and  Oharlestown,  for  thirty- 
two  yeara.  In  1670  he  went  to  Boston,  and  for 
thirty-eight  years  served  >a  head  master  of  the  Boston 
Lstin  School;  the  most  famona  of  colonial  achoid- 
masters.  He  wrote  the  Acefdenee,  which  was  used  as 
a  text-book  In  Latin  for  over  a  emtury,  and  SerijOnro 
PrapheeUM  Explained. 

OHIUD,  FRAirCX8  JAMB8  (1825-1896).  A  dls- 
tingnlahed  American  scholar  and  teacher;  bom  In  Boa- 
ton.  Mass.;  profesaor  of  English  at  Harvard  (1876- 
1896)  :  wrote  ObtervaUont  en  tho  Lungvaf  of  Ckawr 
and  Of  6ow*T*t  Confomlo  AmsfUia.  His  gnateit  work 
b  the  edition  of  Biy^k  and  BeoUUh  BMmit  In  eight 
laive  vMonua. 

0BBT80L0BA8,  HAITUBL  (t  -1415).  A  By- 
santine  Oreek  acbidar,  the  flnt  important  teacher  ol 
Creek  of  the  Benalssance:  taught  in  Conatantiooplah 
and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Florentine  RepubHe,  In 
Florettce;  later,  in  other  cltiea  of  Italy;  bis  most  im- 
portant work  was  a  OreeJe  Orammar,  published  In 
Tenice  in  1484. 

OIABKE,  SIR  0A8FAB    FURDOH,    XT.  (1846- 
),    Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
yew  York,   since   1905;   bom   In  London,  England; 
educated  in  England  and  France;  for  a  time  ha  was 
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principal  of  the  School  cf  Arts,  Calcutta,  India,  and 
is  a  recognised  authority  on  Indian  Art;  afterwarda, 
he  became  director  of  tae  Art  Museum,  South  Ken- 
alngton,  London,  which  contains  the  finest  collection  in 
tho  British  Emirire. 

OOOHRAir,  DAVID  HBHBT  (1828-1909).  Bom 
in  Springville,  M.  T.;  preddent  of  the  Hew  7mk 
Stato  Normal  Collega,  and  of  the  Brook^  Otdleciato 
and  Potytoc^le  IwitulS;  when  preddent  of  tlw 
Brooklyn  Y.  M.  O.  A.,  he  <^ganiaed  evening  schools 
and  a  course  of  icientlflo  lectures. 

OOLBDSir,  DANA  POND  (182S-18S0).  Boraeo 
Mann'a  attention  being  attracted  to  him  by  bis  teadi- 
Ing  of  arithmetic,  be  was  appointed  an  institute  In-t 
atmetor.  In  1852,  opened  a  private  normal  school  in 
Providence,  which  became  a  atate  inatitution  and  of  which 
he  was  the  first  principal.  He  publiahed  iHtkmtHc 
and  ita  ApplieaH&nt  and  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

OOLBDRH,  WARREN  (1798-1888).  A  distin- 
guished American  mathematician  and  educator;  bom  in 
Maeaachnaetts ;  hia  Firot  Lettont  in  IntttUetual 
ArUhvtette  was  Immensely  popular  in  America  and  Eng- 
land and  waa  widely  translsted.  He  wrote  a  SeftiM 
to  Ms  srithmetio  and  an  Algobra. 

OOMBNIUB  (or  KOHBVSET).  JOEABir  AMOS 
(1598-1670).  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church;  bom 
In  Jfefwrfo;  In  1681,  pobliahed  his  /anva  Ltn^rvm 
JtsMTRbt  in  wfaldi  he  attempts  to  systematise  the  en- 
tira  fteld  of  kntffriedgu,  so  aa  to  bring  it  In  outline 
within  tho  grasp  of  aadt  ohlld;  orfaniied  tbo  sAoola 
in  Momvia,  Sweden,  and  H<dland.  He  recommended 
a  system  of  schools  like  the  American  system  of  kin- 
dergarten, elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  uni- 
versity. His  Orbit  Pictvt  was  a  description,  in  abort 
and  easy  sentences,  of  objects  Hlnstrated  by  rude  en- 
gravings, and  was  the  moat  popular  text-book  In  En- 
rope,  He  waa  the  forenumar  of  Rousseau,  Pestaloasi, 
and  Froebd. 

OOlCPATBB.  JXTLBB  GABRIEL  (1848-  >. 
Born  In  France;  profeasor  of  philosophy  snd  tho  his- 
tory of  education  in  normal  schools,  and  rector  of  tha 
Academy  at  Poitiers  and  at  L^otu;  member  of  tho 
higner  council  of  public  inatmcUon,  and  of  tho  ooa^ 
misriona  appointed  to  reorganise  primary  instmeUmii; 
was  inspeetorgeneral  of  putllo  edneatlon  in  IIMIS;  Ii 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  Trendi  wrttera  of  thig 
century  on  pedagogic  qnotfona.  Hia  |»rinolpal  writ- 
Inge  are;  BiHoiro  erittqm  dn  deetrfne*  de  I>diie«ffe« 
en  f  ranee,  a  brillUnt  and  valuahlo  work.  BtitdM  tur 
I'onteianment  et  V education,  EiHoir*  do  M.  poaoftgi*, 
and  Aoelsrd  and  tkt  Origin  of  Unfversiliet. 

OOOLST,  BDWXN  OILBBRT  (1857-  ).  Bom 
at  StrawberiT  Point,  Iowa;  was  superintendent  of 
schools,  principal  of  a  bii^  school,  and  elected  prlncipsl 
of  Chicago  Normal  School,  but  before  taking  the  poal! 
titm  was  elected  to  the  snperintendencr  of  the  Chicago 
Spools;  waa  president  of  Uie  National  Education 
Assoclstion  for  1907-1908. 

DABNET,  0HARLB8  WILLIAX  (1855-  ). 
President  of  the  University  at  Cincinnati;  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  nnlversity  of  North  Carolina  and 
state  chemist;  discovered  the  i^oaphato  deposits  and 
tin  ore  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  largely  Instrumen- 
tal la  estabtiahing  an  Industrial  school  at  Baldgh;  waa 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  assistant 
aecretary  of  agriculture  at  Washington  during  Oleve- 
land'fl  administration;  author  of  Old  CoUogo  ttnd  N»v, 
Wa4hington't  /ntsFsst  in  fdtMwtion,  and  ApHoHltars 
and  BdmtuHon. 

DAMA,  BDWABD  BAUBMUXT  (184»-  ).  Bom 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  curator  of  the  mlnoral  coOee- 
tion  at  Yale,  and  professor  of  physics;  truatee  <rf  P«a- 
body  Museum  and  editor  of  the  Am«rlo«»  /oumal  of 
Bdineo.  Hia  text-books  on  mtnerslogy  have  been  do- 
se rredly  popular  and  are  in  use  in  many  schools. 

DAVIS,  WILLIAM  WRRXS  (1850-  ).  Ceog^ 
rspher  and  geologiat;  bom  in  Philadelphia;  f(A  three 
yeara  aaaistant  at  the  Argentine  National  Observatory;- 
has  been  connected  with  Harvard  since  1878  aa  pro- 
fessor of  phyiical  geography  and  geology;  a  member  of 
the  Oamegle  Institution  E^nMditlon  to  Turkestan  in 
1908,  and  traveled  in  Booth  Africa  two  years  later; 
author  of  PtoftUdl  Ongraphtf  and  EUmontanf  Mttt' 
erolopy,  and  Is  asaoeiste  editor  of  Beieneo,  AmerfcM 
ButuT^itlt  and  Tho  American  Jourtud  of  Beianeo. 

DAT,  JAMES  B080OE  (1845-  ).  Bom  In 
Maine;  was  clergyman  in  Portland,  Boston,  and  New 
York  Methodist  churches;  chancellor  of  Syraeoae  Uni- 
versity since  1894;  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Kotko* 
diet  Episcopal  Church  In  1904,  but  resigned. 
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IHKIABMO,  OHABLBB  (1849-  ).  Born  la  WU- 
coDBin ;  profeiaor  of  modern  lansnagea,  profeaaor  of 
paycholorv  in  the  Univertitjr  of  Illinois,  and  pmldeot 
of  Bwartlunore  College.  Sinco  1898  be  hu  b«en  pro- 
fe«soT  of  the  ■cience  snd  art  of  education  at  Cornell; 
■utJior  .of  BtttnttaU  of  Mtihod,  Btrbart  and  Berbar- 
tiana,  Languag*  Ltuona,  and  Prindjilet  0/  Seeondarff 
Edvcation. 

DEWBT,  HBLVXL  (1851-  ).  Born  In  Keir 
York  Btate:  while  at  Amherst  College  he  waa  acting 
librarian:  planned  and  directed  three  national  Aduea- 
tional  aocietlea — the  American  Librair  Auodation,  the 
Metric  Bureau,  and  the  SpeUing  Reform  ABaoeiaiion; 
tin  the  Llbmn  Bnreaa  for  adTancinn  library  inter- 
eata.  From  1888  to  1888,  he  waa  chief  librarian  and 
profeaaor  of  library  eeoaomy  at  Columbia;  founder  and 
director  of  the  Albany  Library  School;  has  written 
Library  School  JIwIm  and  Decimal  CUusi/lcation  and 
Relative  Index. 

DOLBBAB,  AMOS  EHBBSOIT  (1837-1910).  For  tfae 
last  88  years  professor  of  pbyaica  at  Tufta  College,  and 
BOW  profeaaor  emerltna:  inrented  the  writing  tele- 
xraph,  the  mafneto-telephons,  the  atatic  telephona.  and 
the  air  apace  lelerraph  cabte;  dlaeorered  the  conver- 
tibility of  iound  mto  electrlcl^,  teleffraphlog  without 
wirea,  and  pholograpbiug  wmi  electric  wares;  has 
written  aereral  bocJu,  Matter,  Ether,  and  Motion  being 
bis  principal  work. 

DBAPEB,  AITDBEW  BUOAlt  (1848-  ).  Bom 
in  New  York  State;  American  lawyer  and  educator; 
served  on  the  City  Board  of  Education  in  Albaoy; 
member  of  the  Court  of  Commisaionera  on  Alabama 
dainu  in  1885;  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
almctloD  in  New  Yorlc,  and  he  accompliihed  amonc 
other  reforms,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform  ex- 
aminations; anperintendent  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
schools  for  two  yeara,  and  president  of  the  University 
of  Illinola  tor  ten  years;  elected  flrat  commissioner  of 
education  for  the  atate  of  New  York,  and  dedlnad  the 
electioa  to  the  flnt  auperintendency  of  the  adurala  of 
Greater  Kaw  York;  member  of  the  Board  of  United 
Statea  Indian  Gomauailoners  sine*  1902.  He  haa  pub< 
Uahed  The  Beecue  of  Cuba  and  many  addresaea,  nav- 
log  received  medals  for  his  work  as  an  educational 
writer  and  spesker. 

DinrSTBB,  HBITBT  (about  1612-1650).  Bom  in 
Lancashire,  England,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
unigrated  to  America  (1640)  and  at  once  became 
president  of  Harvard  College,  resigning  in  1657. 

BUTTON,  aAJCITEL  TBAIK  (1849-  > .  A 
teacher,  principal  and  Buperintendent  of  schools  (1874- 
1900) ;  professor  of  school  administration  snd  super- 
intendent of  Horace  Uann  Schools,  Teachers  College, 
N.  Y.,  since  1900;  lecturer  in  pedagogy  at  Harvard; 
author  of  several  valuable  text-hooka. 

DWKIHT,  TZKOTHT  (1828-  ).  Bom  at  Nor- 
wich, OouB.:  for  twenty-eight  yeara  profeaaor  of 
•acred  literature  and  New  TeaUnent  Oreek  at  Yale 
Theological  Seminary;  president  of  Yale  University,  aa 
vas  his  father  before  him;  member  of  the  American 
committee  for  the  revisitMi  of  the  Bible;  translated  and 
edited  several  foreign  works  on  the  Epiatles  of  the 
New  Testament,  snd  hss  published  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  entitled  TkovgkU  of  and  for  the  Inntr  Ufa, 
and  Uemortea  of  Yate  lAfe  and  Men. 

ELIOT,  OHABLES  WILLIAM  (1884- 
Called  the  "First  Living  Citisen  of  America";  bom 
in  Boston,  Uass. ;  was  tutor  in  mathematics  and 
chemistry  at  Harvard  several  years,  later  profeaaor  of 
analytical  chemistry  In  the  Haasaehusetts  Inatitnte  of 
Technology,  whence  he  waa  elected  president  of  Har- 
vard University  (1869)-  In  thia  position  he  has  led 
most  of  the  colleges  in  the  country  to  sobstituto  electives 
for  the  former  uniform  courses  of  study.  He  resigned 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  and  was  elected  president 
ameritiis  (_1909).  By  his  lectures  and  writinga,  and 
by  hia  work  on  the  "Committee  of  Ten"  in  the  National 
Zdncation  Aaaociatlon,  he  haa  also  been  active  in  re- 
forming the  eoarsea  in  secondary  and  common  aehoola. 
Some  of  hia  pabliahed  works  are  The  WorUnff  of  the 
American  Cemoeroctr,  Bdveational  Reform,  and  Eeeaye 
and  Addreeeee. 

ELT,  BICHABD  THEODOBB  (1854-  ).  Bom 
at  Ripley,  N.  Y. ;  was  professor  of  political  economv  at 
Johna  Hopkins,  and  since  has  held  a  similar  position 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  founded  the  American 
Economic  Aasociation  and  the  American  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Search;  haa  been  president  of  the  American 
AssQciatlon  for  Labor  Legistatlon  since  1900.  He  la 
the  author  of  a  number  of  worka  on  political  economy. 
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among  them  Taxatioii  <n  AmsriMin  Btatte  and  Cltiaa, 
The  social  Laur  of  Service,  Monopoliee  and  Truot*. 
and  Studiee  in  the  Eeolvtion  of  Induetriat  Sodeti/. 

EBAaHUa,  DESIDEBina  (1467-1536).  Bora  at 
Rotterdam;  one  of  the  greateat  acholara  of  tho  Be- 
naiasance  and  Beformation  period;  waa  fanona  aa  diiet 
Interpreter  to  tlie  peoples  of  northern  Europe  of  the 

Beat  intellectual  movement  of  the  fifteenth  centiiTT'. 
sving  hopes  of  prefermmt  from  Henry  VIII.,  he  went 
to  England  and  became  profbaa^  of  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford. Ha  was  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  brU- 
liant  wit.  Beaidea  editing  aeveral  daaale  authora,  be 
piepared  the  earltaat  edition  of  the  Oreek  teatament. 
His  CoBo^via  haa  exerted  the  sreateat  Influence  «f  aH 
his  writinga. 

EEIOERA.   J0HAMHB8   BCOTUS.    "JOHH  THB 

aOOT"  (about  810  to  about  8TS).  A  diaUngnislud 
British  philoaopher,  whose  early  and  late  yeara  ara 
shrouded  in  obacurity;  he  was  Invited  to  Pranee  hy 
Charles  the  Bald  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  court 
school.  Erigena  translated  the  writinga  of  Paeado- 
Dionyahis.  the  Areopagite.  Hia  great  work  is  Da 
Divieione  Natvrae,  first  ^intcd  in  Oxford.  1681.  Hia 
teachings  mark  the  tranaitlon  from  the  older  Plataniam 
to  Neo-Platoniam. 

FALOOHEB.  BEV.  BOBBRT  A.  (  }. 
Leading  educator;  bom  in  Nova  Scotia.  Uatricnlatlon 
honors  st  Toronto  University,  gaining  B.A.  (1888), 
M.A.  (1889):  B.D.  (1802)  at  Edinburgh  Unlveraity. 
Ordained  to  the  ministry;  appointed  lecturer  on  New 
Testament  Exegetics  in  Freabvterlan  CoUega.  Halifax 
(1892).  professor  <1895). 

PAimOX,  WXKtXAK  BBBBS&T  PBBBT  (1869> 
).    Bwn  at  Worceater,  Uaaa.;  waa  graduated  at 
Brown;  Instmctor  at  mathematica  at  Brown;  paster  of 
Baptiat  churchea  at  Springfldd,  Mass.,  and  New  York 

City  until  his  election  to  toe  presidency  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1899:  haa  been  lecturer  at  University  of 
Chicago  and  at  Yale. 

FELLOWS,  aEOBOB  EKOBY  (1858-  ).  Bom 
at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  taught  for  ten  years  in  high 
schools:  professor  of  Enropean  history  at  Indiana 
University  and  assistant  profeaaor  of  history  at  Chi- 
cago University.  Since  1902  he  baa  been  preddaut  of 
Maine  TTniveraity;  author  of  OutKnes  •/  its  BlattafOk 
Century  and  Recent  European  Hietory, 

FBKOLLOSA,  BBHBBT  FBAVOISOO  (1858-  ). 
Bom  at  Salem,  Maas. ;  went  to  Japan  aa  profeaaor  of 
political  economy  and  philosophy  in  Tokyo  University; 
was  imperial  fine  arte  commissioner  to  the  Japaneae 
govemment  In  1886:  professor  of  aesthetiea  and  man- 
ager of  the  Tokyo  Arts  Academy;  became  curator  of 
the  oriental  art  depariment  of  the  Uuaeum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston;  professor  of  English  literature  In  the 
Imperial  Normal  School  in  Tokyo;  haa  lectured  on  the 
Orient,  and  is  the  author  of  aeveral  books.  Including 
two  volumes  of  poems  and  monographa  on  oriental  ait. 

FINLEY,  JOHH  HnSTOK  <1863-  ).  Bom  at 
Grand  Ridge,  III. ;  secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  in  New  York;  the  fonnder  and  editor  af 
the  State  ChaHtiee  Record  and  The  Chariiiee  So- 
viev  of  New  York:  professor  of  politics  at  Prlncat«ii; 
president  of  New  York  GoUefe  ainea  1908. 

ITTOfi,  J08HUA  a.  (1824-  ).  An  Bui^ 
educator;  vice-principal  of  the  Britiah  Normal  CoQen 
then  principal;  finally  inapector  of  aehoola,  incindug 
the  training  college  for  teachers.  His  boolu.  Ledurae 
on  Teaching,  Art  of  Queationing,  and  Art  of  Seeurtmg 
Attention,  are  well  known. 

FBAHCEE,  AUaUST  HEBKAinr  (1663-1727).  A 
distinguished  Oerman  educator.  In  1605  lie  became 
pastor  of  a  amall  town  near  HaDe,  where  be  started 
a  private  aehool  la  hia  house,  whi^  at  his  death  had 
grown  to  be  a  large  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tution with  2,165  atndents,  comprising  three  depart- 
ments, tfae  Padagoglum,  for  the  enlldren  of  the 
wealthy,  thtf  Latm  School,  and  the  coaunon  aebools. 
The  teachera  were  atudenta  at  the  UnlTerslty  of  HaDe. 
This  institution  was  the  first  to  combine  Christian  and 
practical  training  with  normal  school  work.  Franeke'a 
ideas  were  opposed  both  to  extrenM  rationalism  and 
the  classical  school.  He  advocated  the  uae  of  the  tUt- 
nacular. 

FBOEBEIs  FBIEDBIOH  WILHEUC  AUOUBT 
(1782-1852),  Pamoua  Oerman  educationist  and  origi- 
nator of  the  Kindergarten,  an  inatitutlon  for'aimulU- 
neonsly  furthering  the  ph^cal,  moral,  and  Intellectual 
growth  of  childnn  between  the  ages  of  thra*  and 
aeven:  a  "gardea  of  children"  in  yiUA  yonog  hoMB 
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pbnti  SM  BBTtsnd.  H«  held  thU  the  «n«i«e  of  eda- 
Mtiou  mi  to  be  found  io  -wiselr  directed  bnt  ipon- 
taceont  (kctioa.  and  that  pUy  was  ■  ohiU'i  most  nat- 
ttrtl  emplorment.  The  mutar-atroke  of  Froebel'a  jn- 
niui  was  hia  organisation  of  children's  play-  In  1826, 
he  poblished  bis  great  vork,  Tk»  EdveaHon  of  Man, 
and  ssfenteeo  yean  later,  the  Mvtt«r-und-Kote'li«dtr 
(Songs,  Qamea,  and  Stories  for  use  of  Uothera),  Froe- 
Ml  holds  that  edncatitm  creates  nothing  In  the  ehll- 
dns.  bat  msretr  directs  th«  growth  of  inborn  qnalitiei. 
To  him  edneatlon  meant  nnfty  of  deTelopment  in  psr- 
het  accordance  with  the  lawi  of  being. 

FBTII,  AI2ZZS  ETBSETT  (1859-  ).  Educa- 
tor and  author,  teacher  of  methods  and  practice,  Chi- 
cago Normal  School;  snperintendent  in  Chilifomia  and 
CoDa;  organiaer  of  Cuban  school  sjatem;  educational 
lecturer;  Jtuthor  of  many  school  text-books  relating  to 
natnre  study  and  geography. 

oaluuhet,  edwa&d  iizhbb  (lesr.  ). 

Bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  taught  in  his  father's  inatl- 
tntion  for  deaf-mutes  at  Hartford  before  organising, 
in  1857,  the  institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at 
Washington;  founded  In  1864,  Oallaudet  CoUege  for 
the  Deaf,  which  is  the  only  college  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  He  is  professor  of  moral  and  political  science 
there,  and  preaident  of  the  conTention  of  American  In- 
■Ututtona  for  the  Deaf.  He  haa  written  PoptUar  ifan- 
val  of  /nlamatfffnol  Law,  and  the  Life  of  Thorw 
Hopktiu  OoIlAvdet. 

OALLAtntET,  THOMAS  H07XIH8  (17871851). 
American  educator  of  deaf  and  dnmb;  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry.  Familiaris- 
ing blmaelf  with  the  ayatem  of  the  AU»*  Sicftid  in 
Parla,  and  with  that  of  Bntldvood  sad  Wataoo  la 
London,  he  founded  an  lutitatlon  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  the  deaf  and  dnmb. 

OBVT7HO,  70HV  FRAXKLDr  (1850-  \.  An 
American  edncator:  bom  In  WltlaeyvlUo,  N.  T.;  is 
professor  of  rhetoric  In  Amherst  CoDege;  haa  written 
a  number  of  excellent  text-books. 

0ILDBS8LEEVE,  BASIL  LAITHEAV  (1881-  ). 
Distinguished  dasaical  scholar;  bom  at  Charleston, 
B.  0.;  professor  of  Qreek  in  the  University  of  Virginia; 
appointed  to  the  profeaaorahip  of  Oreek  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins  tTDlTersity,  which  position  lia  still  holds;  edited 
the  AnwrCcan  Jonraal  of  PkUolon  alne«  Its  eitablish- 
nant  in  1880.  Among  hia  nnmerou  worfca  are:  A 
Lotfo  Ormmmart  Peritm;  Jutttn  Martgri  Ptndari 
V«*a|w  «tid  ffhidfw;  Ortek  Spnttu. 

OmtAH,  ABTHVB  (1887-1S09).  Bom  in  Alton, 
111.:  planned  the  Harvard  Annex  School  (1876), 
which  became  Baddiffe  College  (1894).  of  which  Gil- 
man  became  regent;  founded  the  Cambridge  school  for 
girls,  since  known  as  the  "Oilman  School"  (1886); 
wrote  Boston  Poet  aitd  Prtoont,  SMtoopouro't  Honus, 
Sis(«ry  of  tk«  Amerfcais  People,  Tkt  JfoMnf  •/  (As 
Amsrfean  Vatton,  etc. 

anaCAV,  DASIBL  COIT  (2831.1908).  Bom  at 
Norwich,  Conn.;  auccessivelj  librarian,  aecretary  of  the 
Bhaflleld  Scientific  School,  and  professor  of  phyaical 
and  political  geography:  president  of  the  Unireraity  of 
Callfomfa,  first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  XTniTersity, 
continuing  from  1875  to  1901,  and  then  president 
emeritus;  president  of  the  Caraeicle  Institution  at 
Wasbington;  member  of  the  United  States  Oommission 
on  the  boundary  tind  between  Veneinela  and  British 
Onlana;  tmstee  of  the  Busselt  Sage  Foundation  and  of 
Carnegie  Institution.  He  published  Life  of  Jamet 
Monroe,  Univtrettjf  ProbUmt,  and  Tht  LmtncMn;  of  a 
VtrfverfO*.  He  w«a  edUor-ln-ehlef  of  th«  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia. 

ckWDwnr,  wuxuh  watson   ( lasi-     ) . 

Well-known  American  classical  scholar;  bom  at  Con- 
cord,  Uass.;  Eliot  professor  emeritus  of  Oreek  at  Har- 
vard UniTerrity;  first  director  of  the  American  School 
of  daasical  atvdlet  at  Athana;  antiior  of  Tuions  tozt- 
booka. 

QBIOaS,  BDWA&D  HOWABD  (1868-  ). 
WiddT-knoWB  lecturer;  bora  In  Minneaota.  iDitmctor 
in  BngHsh  llteratnn  and  professor  of  literature  at  In- 
diana University;  profeaaor  of  athlea,  and  of  ethlea 
and  edaeation  at  ijeland  Sunford  Junior  University. 
SInca  1S99  he  baa  been  giving  conraea  of  lectures  on 
eOiica  and  literature  to  euHored  andiencea  in  the 
lavfw  eiUea.  Hia  writings  include  The  Utto  Ewnan- 
ton,  1  Book  of  Seventjf  Meditatione,  and  Jfoml  Bdn- 
e*Hon, 

OBoawoB,  BDwnr  Augustus  (i845-  ). 

Amorieaa   historian ;    born   in   Newbnryport,   Haas. ; 
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professor  of  European  history  at  Amherst  from  1893- 
1899;  author  of  various  historical  worka  indndlng: 
Conataniinople,  Contemporary  Hittory  of  the  Worti, 
also  a  tranalation  from  the  French  of  Duruy'a  SUiory 
of  Modem  Tivue,  etc. 

OiUUOK,  UTTHBB  HAL8BT  (1S«S<  ).  Bon 
in  tha  Hawaiian  lalanda;  aaeretary  of  tho  physloal 
training  department  of  tM  Intornauonal  Committee  of 
the  T.  M.  C.  A.;  one  of  the  faeulty  of  the  Interna- 
tional T.  H.  O.  A.  Training  School  at  SprineBeld, 
Uass.;  prindpal  of  Pratt  Inatitnte  High  School;  direc- 
tor of  phyaical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Qreater 
New  York  until  1908,  when  he  began  to  aerve  on  tha 
Russell  Sage  Fonndatlon  for  playgrounda.  Hia  writ- 
ings are  Phj/etetU  Meawurementt,  and  P&ysfeol  £d«ea- 
(ion  by  IfiMCular  Sxerdae,  and  Mind  and  Work. 

BADIXT,  ABTHUB  TWIHIHO  (1SS6-  ).  Bom 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.;  profeaaor  of  political  adenoa 
and  political  economy  on  til  1899,  when  he  became 
preaident  of  Tale;  has  been  lecturer  on  railroad  ad- 
ministration, and  oommiaaloner  of  labor  statistics.  Ha 
has  pnUisbed  JZofJroad  fraiwporlaHon — lU  Bittorjf 
and  ita  Lave.  The  Edueatton  of  the  AaMrtesn  CtMnn. 
FreedoTK  and  ReMponeibiUty,  and  Standmrit  «t  PuMIs 
iforotity.  Hia  writings  give  bin  fbat  rank  among 
American  economiata. 

HAHiMANN,  WTLLIAM  NICHOLAS  (1886-  ). 
Bom  in  Switserland;  after  teaching  several  years,  waa 
elected  auperintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  La 
Porte,  Inolana;  became  national  auperintendent  of  In- 
dian Bchoola  and  later  snperlntenaent  of  achools  at 
Dayton,  Ohio.  SInee  1904  haa  been  head  of  tha  de- 
partment of  psychology  at  the  Chicago  Normal  Sdmol. 
His  writlnga  include  a  lame  number  of  oditeaUanal 
works,  among  which  are  Siiiarg  of  Pedttgom,  Mmr^ 
Edmemtton,  Kindergarten  CiOtwe,  Tkt  EngHah  Xan- 
ffvage,  and  The  Laurel  Primer. 

HALL.  OBANVXLLB  8TANLBT  (1846-  ).  Bom 
in  Aahfleld,  Hass. ;  profeaaor  of  paychotogy  at  Antioch 
College;  lecturer  on  psychology  at  Harvard  and  at  Wil- 
liams, and  professor  ot  peyehology  at  Johna  Hopkina, 
becoming  then  (1868)  president  and  profeaaor  of 
psychology  at  Clark  Unlveralty.  He  has  made  ehlld- 
atndy  a  specialty,  and  la  a  well-known  lecturer  and 
writer  in  various  publications  on  that  aubiect.  Hia 
books  include  Aepeele  of  German  Culture,  Adoleeeeneo, 
and  Touth — Ite  EdueoHon,  Remmen  and  Bygiene. 
He  la  the  founder  and  editor  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Peyehology  and  the  Ptdagoffieol  Beminary. 

HASPEB,  WXLLIAH  BAIHBT  (1856-1906). 
An  American  educator;  bom  at  New  Concord,  Olilo; 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Baptist  Seminary,  Chicago 
(1879),  where  he  perfected  a  method  of  teadiing  He- 
brew by  correspondence;  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages and  biblical  literature  at  YalK  (1886-1889); 
president  of  the  Dnivcraity  of  Chicago  (1891-1906); 
wrote  Elements  of  Bebrev,  Bebrev  Toeahylariu, 
Bebrew  Method  and  Manual,  Elemente  of  Bebrew  jyit- 
tax,  and  Proepeett  of  tho  Sviatt  CoOege. 

HABBI8,  ABBAM  WTNEGABDNEB  (1858-  ). 
Bora  in  Philaddphia;  taught  mathematics  at  Wesleyan 
and  eleewhere;  director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Experiment 
Statiena,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 
from  1898  to  1901  president  of  tho  University  of 
Hsine;  since  1906  praaid«nl  of  Northwestara  Unlvar* 
sity. 

HABBI8,  CIBOBaB  (1844-  ).  President  of  Am- 
herst College  since  189S;  bora  In  Ifalne;  professor  of 
Christian  theology  In  Andover  geological  Seminary; 
one  of  the  editors  of  tha  Andover  Reviev,  author 
of  iforoJ  Evolution,  and  /ncfuollty  and  Progret. 

HABBIB,  WILLIAM  TOBBBT  (1885-1909).  Uort 
eminent  of  living  American  edneatwa;  was  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  from  1889  to  1906; 
superintendent  of  St.  Louis  pablle  achools;  lectorer  at 
the  Concord  Sehocd  of  Phuoso^ty;  rapreaented  the 
United  Bnreau  of  Education  at  the  Bmsaels  Educa- 
tional Congress  and  the  Paris  Exposition  In  1889; 
establMied  the  Joitmal  of  Speculative  PhUoeophy 
which  be  still  conducts,  and  Is  regarded  as  the  best 
exponent  in  this  country  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 
Be  helped  edit  Appleton's  School  Beaders,  edited  Ap- 
plcton'i  educational  aerie^  department  of  philosophy  In 
Johnson's  Cyclopsedia,  and  Is  editor-in-chief  of  Web- 
ster's Intematlonal  Djctionary.  He  is  tfaf>  author  of 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philoeopky,  Begel'e  Logic, 
and  Peyehotogic  Foundations  of  Education,  besides 
many  other  works. 

HAZABD,  CABOLDIB  (1856-  ).  Bora  In 
Kmda  Island;   member  of  tho    HasMRfeUMtli  Bt»to 
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Board  ot  Education;  preddttnt' of  WoQmIst  dues  1899. 
Anthor  of  Som4  Idi^t  in  tJU  fdwMMon  o/  Women. 

HBOXBB,  .JOHAVir  JUUVS  (170T-17S8).  A 
Oemun  «d«wlor;  born  at  Werdsn,  Pmuia.  PapU 
of  I'rancke.  By  oommand  of  Fradoriek  II.  of  Pnuaia 
hs  foramtatad  a  tjtHniBi  for  th«  lovammant  of  eommoD 
•eboola,  whleb  ia  now  partly  in  force,  and  MtabUihed 
the  flxat  pamsneBt  rMU-achnla. 

BBOIUB.  AISZANDBB  (14S8-1498).  A  (German 
hnmanitt;  bom  at  Heok.  He  vaa  a  popil  of  ThomM 
k  Kempii,  and  in  hia  turn  Inatmeted  Eraamua,  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  and  Conrad  Qodeniua.  H«  nsod  no  nedl- 
aeval  text-booka,  but  made  Latin  hla  itandard.  Hla 
irorka  inotode  treatiaaa  on  pedagogy,  ptychologr,  and 
Boralt. 

HBBBABT,  JOHAMH  FBZEDBZOH  (1776-1641). 
A  German  pbOosopher  and  eminent  edncationist.  Fol- 
lowing at  first  in  his  teaching  the  raethoda  of  Feata- 
lozai  and  Fichte,  after  more  reflection  he  formed  one 
of  his  own,  now  familiarly  called  the  S*r&arHan  Syt' 
tam.  The  theory  of  "Appercoptfon"  waa  fully  aet 
forth  by  him  ai  well  aa  the  problem  of  how  to  realise 
the  id«aa  of  freedom,  perfection,  right,  equity,  and 
beuerolence  within  the  sphere  of  ednoation.  Uany 
training  schools  have  been  established  on  his  methodi. 
His  writings  fully  explain  his  posiUon  and  theories, 
among  them  BtrbeiTt'h  A  B  V  of  S«iu«-Pereeption, 
ApfUeaUon  of  Pneholom  to  tfte  Sct»neo  of  SducatUm, 
and  OuUin4S  of  BdueattotuU  Doetrint, 

RIB80H,  EWIi  O.  (1852-  ).  Bom  In  Luxem- 
burg. OfiT.  He  became  a  rabbi  in  1877,  and  in  1892 
waa  appointed  profeasor  of  rabbinical  literature  and 
philoaoi^  at  Chicago  TTniversity;  for  sereral  years 
editor  of  the  Zett^eM,  and  now  ediU  the  Rtfom  Ad- 
vocate, Chicago. 

HOFKEKS,  MASK  (1802-1887).  Bora  at  Stock- 
bridM  Haas.;  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  phi- 
loaoiAy  and  rhetoric  at  WilUams  in  1880:  eleeted  to 
tiie  preildeney  of  Williams  in  1886,  which  otBce  he 
hdd  for  tUr^-^  yeara,  retainiug  the  profesaonhip 
of  mental  ana  moral  philosophy  afur  reaigning  the 
ollea  of  preaident.  As  a  teacher  he  made  a  wonderful 
impreaalon  upon  his  classes,  and  his  administration  of 
the  coll«)re  was  remarkably  anccessful.  Among  hla 
publislied  worlca  are  The  Law  of  Love,  Love  at  a  ^ow* 
and  T'ochtnge  and  CwtueU. 

HOWABD,  OIJVEB  0TI8  (1880-1909).  Bom  at 
Leeds,  He.  From  1865  to  1874,  he  waa  commissioaer 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  eatahliahing  within  three 
years  1,400  schools  and  700  Sabbath  eehoida;  be  waa 
largely  instramental  la  eatabliahlag  Howard  TTnlrer- 
■Ky,  WBfbinirton,  and  vm  its  preddent  from  1869  to 
1878;  anperlntendent  at  Weat  Point  for  a  year; 
founded  Llnroltt  Memorial  Unirersity  In  1895.  He 
wrote  f'onald's  School  Day,  Nn  Poreea  Jonph,  and 
Our  WUd  Jndiant. 

HOWE,  SAMTTBL  OBIDLET  (1801-1876).  An 
■American  educational  reformer  and  phllanthroplat; 
bom  in  Boston.  His  name  will  long  be  remembered  for 
bis  work  among  the  blind.  In  18S2  he  established  the 
famous  Perkins  Instltntion  for  the  Blind,  and  Ister 
waa  the  means  of  a  number  of  similar  institutions  be- 
ing fanned  flirou^out  the  country.  He  introdnced 
many  impmrements  in  the  printing  and  preparation  of 
books  for  the  blind. 

UUHTINOTON,  ElULT  (1841-  ).  A  writer  as 
well  aa  educator;  bom  In  Lebanon,  Conn.  In  1872 
she  became  the  bead  of  the  Wilson  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  in  New  York,  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in 
America,  laboring  for  twenty  yean;  started  the  first 
boys'  club  and  the  first  kitchen  garden;  author  of 
many  books  on  gardening. 

HTDE.  WILLIAM  DEWITT  (1858-  ).  Bom 
at  Wlni^endon,  Uass.  Pastor  of  a  church  In  Pater- 
son,  N.  3.;  called  to  be  the  seyenth  president  of  Bow- 
doin  College  In  1685.  He  has  frequently  written  and 
spoken  on  educational  topics.  Some  ot  his  published 
worlcs  are  Praciieal  Etkiet,  SoeUl  TAeoIoffV,  Tha  £«oIw- 
tion  of  a  CoUege  Btudetd,  Tht  Art  of  OpMmlfas  and 
From  Epieurue  to  Chritt. 

IsnWBE,  AB0BBX8HOP  OF  BEVZUUB  <t570- 
680).  Most  famona  ecclesiastic  of  the  serenth  eentuiy, 
and  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  We  sre  indebted  to 
him  for  many  fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
His  f  tymotoffw,  In  twenty  books  (edited  by  Otto  Leip- 
8ig,  1883),  formed  the  great  mediaeval  encydepedia. 

ISOOBATBS  (486-226  B.  C).  The  most  celebrated 
teaeher  of  hia  age,  was  educated  at  Athena,  bring 
taui^t  by  Soemtei.   In  898  B.  0.  be  opened  a  Mhou 
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at  Athena,  where  he  taught  Uia  art  of  rhetorfe.  OtoWD 
gained  much  from  him,  and  aatd  that  in  hia  school  the 
eloquence  of  Greece  waa  developed  and  perfected.  Sit 
writinga  include  orations  and  letters. 

JAKES.  WMOm  JASBB  (1855-  ).  Fiditieal 
economist;  bom  in  Jacksonrille  HI.:  profenor  of  pah- 
lie  finance  and  administration,  Wharton  SdiooT  of 
Finance  and  Economy,  UniTeraity  of  Penney Wuiia 
(1888-1895);  professor  of  ptdltical  and  eocial  edanas 
in  the  same  uaiTeraity  (1884-1895);  profaaeor  of  pub- 
lic admiuiatration,  Unirersity  of  Chteago  (1896-1901); 
preaident  of  the  Noxtfawestem  Ualnrmty  from  1902  to 
1904;  now  preaident  of  the  UniTersity  of  lUfaioii;  edi- 
tor and  anthor  of  a  nitmher  of  worka  on  politfe*!  eesB- 
omy  and  social  science  and  pnUic  law. 

JAXES,  WILLIAM  (1843-  ).  American  psy- 
chologist and  philosopher,  born  in  New  York;  baa  fined 
the  following  offices  at  Harrard:  assistant  profeaaor  of 
oompazative  anatomy  and  lAyaiology;  assistant  pvo- 
fesaor  of  philoaophy;  professor  of  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy; besidea  being  Oifford  lecturer  on  natural  xv- 
llglon  at  Edinburgh.  He  hai  contributed  much  to 
analytical  paychology  and  to  metaphysical  uMtlyva  in 
^ilosonliy.  Some  of  his  works  are:  PHneUlu  •/ 
PsiwAoMnr,  The  Wm  to  BeUsee,  TaOct  to  rMchcrr  e» 
Pttfekoiomit  Buman  /mmorlalUy,  Pre^malffm. 

JBBOICB,  SAINT  (abont  840-420).  The  most  learned 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Ambrose  and  Augustine.  He  predded 
over  a  monaatery  founded  by  Paula  in  BethMiem  and 
finished  the  bo«^  to  which  he  owes  his  fama,  ^ba, 
Tho  LaUn  TraruUtion  of  (As  SOU. 

JEBSB,  BIOBABD  HBHBT  (1658-  ).  Bom  la 
Virginia;  Inatrueter  in  ttte  univeraitiee  of  LeidiiaBn 
and  Tulane  nntfl  oaDed  to  the  preaideney  of  the  Uni- 
rersity of  ICIsMniTt  ta  1891;  prMalneot  in  the  National 
Education  Association,  being  one  of  the  Oemmittee 
of  Ten  on  the  oourae  of  stedy  for  secondary  sdioola 
(1892-1898).  President  of  Southem  AssocUtion  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  auth«x  of  many 
pamphlets  and  addresses. 

JOHNSON,  BMOBT  BICHAKD  (1864-  '  ). 
American  educator;  professor  of  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, Unirersitr  of  Fennaytrania.  aince  1896;  ex- 
pert on  transportauou  and  railvay  property  for  U.  S. 
Rorernment  (1899-190S);  author  <a  mihe  oa  b«Be- 
portation. 

JOWSTT,  BENJAMIN  (1817-1898).  A  dla- 
tinguished  English  scholar  and  educationist.  A  bril- 
liant unirersity  career  waa  followed  by  a  fellowship 
snd  tutorship  at  BaUiol,  of  which  college  he  was  aua- 
ter  from  1670  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Jowett  ex- 
ercised a  marked  personal  Influence  over  bis  pupila, 
and  did  more  perhapa  than  any  of  bis  contemporuiea 
toward  abapiiMr  the  life  and  thought  of  his  generatioa. 
He  was  the  foremost  Greek  scholar  of  hia  day. 

JUDSOV,  BABBT  PBAXT  (1849-  ).  Bom  at 
Jemeatown,  N.  T.  Teacher  and  piindpal  of  the  hi^ 
school  at  Troy,  K.  T.;  profesaor  of  history  in  we 
University  of  Mlnneaota;  bead  professor  of  political 
science,  and  dean  of  the  faenltiea  of  art,  literature,  and 
science,  at  the  Unlrentty  of  Chicago.  Since  1907  he 
has  been  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  anthor 
of  a  number  of  hooka  on  historical  and  educational  auh- 
jecta. 

KINa,  HENBT  OUUBUHUX  (1858-  ).  Bom 
at  Hillside,  Uich.;  was  associate  profesaor,  profesaw 
and  dean  of  Obcrlin  College  from  1884  to  1902,  when 
be  was  eleeted  its  president;  was  a  member  of  th  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  in  the  National  Education  Association 
to  r«>Mt  on  aeeondary  sebool  itudles:  author  of  Tka 
Appeal  of  the  Chad,  Portonal  and  Ideal  BtemenU  in 
EdueaUon,  and  tettere  to  Sundag  Behool  Ttaehere. 

LASD,  GEOBGE  TBUHBUUi  (1642-  ).  Amer- 
ican psychologist  and  philoaopber;  bora  at  Painesrille, 
Ohio;  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bowdoln  College.  He 
has  written  namerous  works  on  psychology  and  philoeo- 
rt»T,  including,  Philoaophp  of  ReHgton,  ChUHnee  of 
Phj/etologicat  I*evehotogi/,  Phitoeophy  of  MM,  Phuoe- 
oph]f  of  Conduct. 

UirCABTBB,  JOSEPH  (17761888).  EngUsh  edu- 
cator; bora  In  London.  He  made  uao  of,  and  la- 
proved.  BeO'e  Monitorial  System;  ealahlished  the  Royal 
Lancastrian  Sode^  from  whidi  grew  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society. 

lA  BAIJ2,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  BE  (1651-1719).  A 
French  prieat;  bom  at  Bheima;  founder  of  the  order 
commonly  called  the  VJAristlan  Brothers,"  having  for 
its  object  the  proridlng  of  schoola  for  the  pon*.  After 
eetabllahing  awoola  la  rarious  parts  of-Vranet^  hotvnft 
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to  En^asd  ud  Judm  XI.  Intrvitod  to  Um  tlw  «dswt- 
fnc  M  flftr  Irish  lior*  of  mod  fandljr.  In  1699  h* 
ortftbUdiod  thB  -flnt  todmleJ  aehooL  At  him  dMib  ^ 
order  compriMd  274  Brotiim  ud  10,000  pnpils. 
Some  of  his  books  hsT*  been  truulatod  Into  EncUch: 
Tks  K%Ue*  of  Chrittian  PolUtneM  and  Manaffemtnt  of 
ChrtttUn  SekooU.  La  Salle  vaa  canonlied  bf  Pope 
Leo  Xm. 

I2LT,  or  XJLLT,  WILLIAH  (about  1468-15291. 
A  celebrated  Etifflish  jtramiDSTiaD.  He  was  rradaated 
from  Oxford,  traveled^  to  the  Orient  llvfd  at  Rhodes 
and  Rome  to  perfect  his  knowledge  oi  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  opened  the  Itrvt  priyate  or  aristocratic  school  In 
London  for  training  Rentlemen's  sons  for  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  In  the  dead  languages.  He  was  the  first 
headmaster  in  Colet's  School,  in  St.  Paul'a  Chnrchrard, 
the  first  pablic  school  in  England.  He  waa  probably 
the  first  teacher  of  Greek  in  England  and  was  one  of 
the  chief  exponents  of  the  "new  learning"  in  that 
eonntrjr.  He  edited  and  pabllshed  a  work  known  as 
Lfiljr'x  Qrammar. 

LOW,  BETH  (1050-  ).  An  American  adminis- 
trator; bom  In  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  gradnatod  at  Golambia 
UnlTersltj-  (1870 ) ;  president  Columbia  University 
(1890-1901);  nnited  its  several  departments,  expanded 
ita  scope,  promoted  removal  to  its  present  commanding 
site,  and  gave  to  it  the  great  librair  bailding  completed 
at  a  cost  of  over  91,000,000  to  hia  private  fortune; 
mayor  New  York  <Xtr  (1902-1908). 

LOWBLXs    ABBOTT    ULWBENOE     (186S-  ). 

Was  gradnated  from  Harvard  (1877)  ;  and  from  Har- 
vard Lav  School  (1880);  legal  practitioner  (1880- 
1897);  lecturer  on  government  at  Harvard  (1807- 
1899);  professor  of  the  science  of  government  (1900- 
1909);  president  of  Harvard  University  (1909);  trus- 
tee of  the  LoweD  Institnte  of  Boston;  anthor  of  Euaya 
on  Oovernmeni,  6ov*mm«nU  tmd  Pertfe*  in  Oonii- 
neniol  Svrope,  a  wideir  naed  treatlae;  and  Tk«  Oov- 
emmtnt  of  England. 

lOTOLA,  XONATTUS  DB  ( tl491-1558).  Fonader 
of  the  Jesuits;  bom  in  Spain.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  ha  began  to  teach  the  mdlmenta  of  grammar  In  a 
public  school  to  little  boys;  continued  his  studies  in 
Paris,  where  Francia  Xavier  was  one  of  his  chosen 
companions;  became  a  priest  snd  founded  the  Order 
of  the  Jesaits  in  15S4,  establiahing  a  number  of  orphan 
aa^nma  for  boya  and  girls.  At  his  death  no  fewer 
than  180  eonegea  had  been  ectabliahed  by  the  Jemiu. 
Li^ola  VM  oanonlaed  In  1632. 

LTOir,  KABT  (1797-1849).  Pioneer  la  the  move- 
ment for  the  higher  education  of  women;  taught  at 
Derrr,  N.  H.,  and  from  1628  to  1884  waa  principal  of 
Ipswich  Seminary;  founded  in  18S7  Mt.  Hoiyoke  Semi- 
nary, where  women  could  fit  themselves  for  teaching. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  and  to  jdve  the  young  women 
exerciae  and  practice  in  honaebold  taaki,  Ae  arranged 
the  course  so  that  each  rtndent  diould  perform  aomA 
honaehold  labor  each  day. 

KaOABTHT,  0EAB£8B  HAUiAlT  (1860-  ). 
American  educator;  professor  American  history.  Oatb- 
ollc  University  of  America,  since  1904;  author  of  Lin- 
coln's i'lon  of  iZeconstruclion. 

KioOBAOKEK,  BBMBT  lOTOBBLL  (1840-  ). 
Bom  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  He  was  teacher  of  classlea, 
lAooI  mtperintendent,  ehancellor  of  Western  Univer- 
■t^,  than  vent  to  New  York  University  as  vice- 
Aucellor  and  profesaor  of  philosophy.  He  has  been 
dnce  1891  diancellor  of  Nev  York  UnlveraltT;  anthor 
of  Eant  and  Lotxt,  and  A  IfelropoUtan  University' 

HelTBB,  ORABLEB  DUWOAN  (1800-1906).  Bom 
in  North  Carolina;  taught  for  several  years  and  waa 
elected  president  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
OoUege  for  women;  organised  many  aaaociationa  for 
ttie  betterment  of  edneationat  conditions  in  hia  own 
■Uto  and  ihxmst  the  South. 

KACOUT,  AXEXABDBB  W>WABD.  3om  at 
Mnunt  Dalhonaie,  Pictou,  N.  S.  He  was  snceessively 
principal  of  AnnapoHa,  Pictou,  and  Halifax  acade- 
mlea;  superintendent  of  education  for  Nova  Scotia. 
He  ia  very  active  in  the  educational  field,  advocating  re- 
forms in  the  systemB  of  weights  snd  meaaurea,  and 
apeUing.  He  haa  been  connected  editorially  with  vart- 
ona  e£ieati4mal  and  scientific  periodicals. 

lUOT,  JBB8B  (1842-  ).  American  educator 
and  political  eeonomiat;  professor  constltntlonal  history 
and  wditieal  science,  Cmnndl,  aince  1885;  anthor  of 
the  Brititk  ConHOMon,  texts  on  clviea,  and  other 
votka  m  political  adenee. 


ICAIH,  JOHXr  EAirsON  THOMAS  (1859-  ). 
Bom  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  profesaor  of  ancient  languages 
at  Uoore's  Hill  College;  professor,  acting  prtiident, 
doan,  and  now  president  of  Grinnell  College. 

KANV,  ROBAOE  (1796-1SS9}.  President  of  An- 
tloch  CoUege  (1862-1859).  As  secreUry  of  the  board 
of  education  appointed  by  the  state  legislature  of  Mas- 
aachusetta  (1837)  to  revise  the  schoid  laws  and  to 
reorgaaiu  the  aehool  system,  Venn  wrote  12  volumea 
of  annual  Reports  (18S7-1848)  which  are  educational 
classics;  wrote  Leeturea  on  Sdueation,  On  the  SUtdy  of 
Phyaiology  in  SchooU,  Slavtm  Letttrt  and  Spaeeksa. 

BCABTUT,  aaOBOB  B.  (I841-  ).  Bor&,at 
Lynn,  Hass.  He  vaa  a  teacher  at  Erldcewater-aor- 
mal  8cho«d  for  18  Tears;  Slant  of  the  Maasaehusetta 
Stato  Board  of  Edneatlon  for  tvo  yeum;  snperrlsor  of 
the  Boaton  schoola  from  1892-1904,  ainee  vUdi  time 
he  haa  been  secretary  of  the  Stato  Etoard  Edn^lon. 
His  works  include  Cittl  Qovammant,  a  tezt-lRiok  for 
schools,  and  Hints  on  Teaehing  Oiviea, 

KATHBB,  IN0BBA8B  (1639-1728).  A  oolonlal 
divine;  born  at  Dorchester,  Hasa.;  in  1681  he  waa 
made  president  of  Harvard,  bat  his  regime  was  char- 
acterised by  vsrions  intrigues.  He  waa  a  vohunlnona 
vriter,  hia  books  including:  A  Brief  Hittory  of  tht 
War  vilK  Ike  Indiana  in  Jvew  Bntfiand,  CometfifrapAla, 
Cams  o/  Coi»ef«n«s,  OoneanUng  WUeheraft. 

MAXWELL.  WILLIAM  HEITBT  (1852  ). 
Bom  in  Ireland.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  be- 
came snperintendent  of  schoola  in  Brooklyn,  and  Anally 
since  1898  superintendent  of  the  greater  New  York 
City  achools.    Be  Is  author  of  two  school  granunars. 

Hunt.  ALBZAKDEB  (1884-  ).  Scotch  birth; 
B  A.  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston  (1861);  taught 
At  Scarboro,  Newmarket,  Beavsiton,  Toronto  (1680); 

frinciftal  Gladstone  avenue  public  aehool,  Toronto 
1897).  Well  known  natioBSi  poet;  author  of  "The 
Maple  Leaf  Forever,"  thenattonal  loag  of  Oanada 
<186e) :  slao  "Canada."  "The  Old  Union  Jack,"  and 
"Canada  Forever."  Member  Omnge  Order;  presUent 
Army  and  Navy  Veterans'  Aasociatlon.  Toronto  (1892) ; 
bard  to  Mllltla  Teterant  '66  (1894). 

MOMBOB,  PAUL  (1869-  ).  Professor  of  his- 
tory of  education  since  1902,  in  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University;  author  of  several  books,  inelnding 
Tnt-hoek  in  tht  Hialoru  of  Edueatton,  and  a  brief 
course  in  the  same  snbject. 

HOUlTOir.  BICHABD  OBBBH  (1849-  ).  An 
Engliih  Btarary  critic;  bom  at  Preston,  Bn^,Bna;  a 
vell-kiiavn  Unlveraity  Extension  lecturer;  nov  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  Unlveraity  of  Ohicaco. 
Among  his  many  vrltlan  nv  be  meationed:  AAom- 
tpeara  aa  m  i>rsm«(le  AriM,  Anetant  Olaaatetd 
Drama,  Fokt  Teara  of  ItovA  AssdiM.  Tka  Utamnf 
Stvdv  of  (As  BiHe,  /ntroduction  to  tha  £ltonil«f«  s/  tfts 
BlbU,  Uodam  Kaadar^  Bibla. 

MULOASTEB,  BIOHABD  (16801-1611).  An  Xnr 
lish  sdtoolmaater  of  wide  repnto;  flrat  head  master 
of  the  Merchant  Taylora'  School  (1661-1586):  aubae- 
qnently  high  master  of  St  Paul  s  School,  London, 
(1606-1608).  Hia  best  knows  boohs  are:  Po«aioiu, 
«ker«in  thaaa  prtatiUva  drcMMtanest  ba  easmlnsd, 
wrAieA  are  n«e«s*sri«  for  ika  (roininf  up  of  children, 
aitker  for  aJKO  in  (feefr  hook  or  keallk  to  litoir  hedto 
(1581) ;  and  the  Elamantaria.  wkiek  cntreotetk  CkafMa 
of  tka  rlffkt  writino  of  our  BngHak  («n9-(1583).  He 
strennouuy  advocated  physical  training  as  well  as  mnrio 
for  boys. 

MVLLAHT,  PATEIOX  FBA2T0IB  (BEOTHEB 
AEABIAfl)  (1847-1898).  Bora  In  Ireland.  President 
of  Bock  Hill  College  for  seven  years;  teacher  of  litera- 
ture at  De  La  Salle  Institute,  New  York;  author  of 
PAiloMpAy  of  LHaratura  and  Fkaam  of  Thought  and 
Critieiam. 

KUHBO,  2UX4  OABUTOH  (1866-  ).  Ameri- 
can edncator;  instructor  and  professor  of  Ustory  at 
Uulveraity  of  Pennsylvania  (1898-1902);  ajnce  1902 
professor  of  European  history,  Univsrsity  of  wiatonun; 
author  of  ifediMroI  Hiatorv,  Sourca  Book  of  Roman 
SiaUrg,  and  Jfedioevol  CtvUOaUon. 

KUVBTEBBEBG,  HUGO  (1888-  ).  A  Qerman- 
American  psychologiet.  He  became  Instmeter  In 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Qermany.  aa- 
ststant  professor  In  1891;  and  in  1892  professor  of 
psychology  at  Harvard  University.  He  has  devoted 
himself  chiefiy  to  the  psychological  aide  of  psychology, 
and  it  waa  under  hia  direction  that  the  psychotogj^ 
laboratory  at  Harvard  vaa  organised.  Some  of  his  Im- 
portant publications  are  PayeKotoffu  and  lAfa,  Qrund- 
»iiga  dar  ParekUogta,   AmeriDsn  Traits  Principtat  •/ 
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Art  Wiueatton,  SeUne4  and  JdeMam.  H«  b  editor  trf 
Barvrd  Pttfckoloi/ieal  Studiea. 

ICVBPKT,  THOKU  EDWABD  (185S-  }.  Born 
in  N«w  York;  profewor  of  Latin  and  QrMk  at  Gsorfe- 
town  TTnlTcrti^,  as  v«U  m  Tlce-preudeDt ;  preaidflut 
of  th(f  Call«KS  of  Bt.  Francla  XaTlcr.  and  ainM  1906 
«t  Bo)r  CroM  OolleKa,  Woroeater. 

■BSD&AIC.  OHABZJIB  WHJJB  (1848-  ). 
Botb  In  CuUfa,  V.  T.:  ateetrf  dean  of  th«  Sdoola  of 
Law  of  Ootambian  UniTCraitr,  Waahincton,  D.  O'. 
latar  appointed  profeaaor  of  lav.  H«  organiiod  ths 
Bcliool  of  OomparatiTe  jhirlqindenee  and  Dlplomaer  at 
Waalilncton,  and  waa  aioeted  lu  dean  (189S);  pro- 
feamr  of  tranaportatloB  and  Interatate  eonunerce. 
Prosldent  of  Oeorte  Waaliinrton  tTnireralty  alnu  1902. 

HZCH0L8.  SKHBST  70Z  (1869-  ).  Bom  in 
LmTeaworth,  Kan.;  profesaor  of  phyiica  at  Cornell, 
Colltat^  and  Dartmontli  lueeewlTelr;  profeaaor  of  ex- 
pcHmental  pbTHica,  Colombia  (1908-1909);  preaident 
of  Xtartmonu  Collece  (1909) ;  writer  on  radiation. 

XOUJOr,  JOHH  flOHOLTB  (1B6S-  ).  Ameri- 
can edneator;   professor  modern  lanKuagea,  Orinnell 

! 1898-1908) ;  profeaaor  of  Oermaa,  Indiana  TTniTeraity 
1908-1907) ;  president  Lake  Fonwt  Unirersitr  since 
1907;  anthor  Outline  HiHory  Modern  German  Litera- 
ture, editor,  Schiller's  Maria  Stvart,  and  other  poems. 

HOBTHBOF,  OTB178  (1834-  ).  Bom  in  Oon> 
nectient;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literatnre  at 
TaJa  frwn  1863  to  1884,  when  he  waa  elected  prwidest 
of  the  UalTenity  of  ICinnesota, 

HO&TDN,  0KABLB3  BUOT  (1827-1908).  Bora 
in  ICassachasetts.  He  was  editor,  with  James  Rnssdl 
Lowell,  of  the  Iforth  Amertean  Review;  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  art  at  Harrard  OolleEe,  retain- 
Inr  that  position  QDtQ  be  was  made  professor-ameritna 
In  1900.  He  represented  the  bigtvest  ideal  of  cnltnre, 
waa  especially  a  student  of  Dante,  and  an  authority  on 
art.  AmoDK  his  writinfcs  are  Ifotet  of  Travel  and  Studji 
Ik  Itailf  and  The  Divine  Corned}/  ^  Dante.  He  was 
also  the  literary  executor  of  Lowell,  Emerson,  Curtis, 
(Wlylc^  and  B«akin. 

O'OOHMBUk  DBinnS  J.  Bom  at  Charleston,  8.  C. ; 
■eeretarr  to  Oardtnai  Olibona;  head  of  the  Ameri' 
flan  <Mlen  In  Borne  for  several  yeara;  rector  of  the 
Oatholte  nniversitT  of  America,  and  president  of  tho 
Oathelio  Educational  Association. 

OBXGEXr  (abont  185-abont  254).  The  most  famona 
Christian  writer  and  teacher  of  the  third  centnrr;  bom 
In  Alexandria.  Educated  at  the  fnmous  Alexandrian 
School,  under  Clement,  whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of 
the  Catechetical  School.  Durinir  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  Uaxinlnus  be  fled  to  Csesarea,  where 
he  nltimately  ancceeded  In  raising  a  school  rlTallnc  the 
iamm  of  Awundria.  H«  was  imprisoned  and  tortured 
for  heresT,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  hla  injuries. 
Tew  of  his  Tolnminons  writings  hartf  come  down  to  us. 

OSIEB;  VILLIAM  (I849.  ).  American  educa- 
tor and  physician;  born  in  Ontario.  In  1BT4  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  pbysiologT  and  patholoKy  in 
McOiO  University,  and  ten  years  Ister  was  elected  pro- 
fessor  of  chemical  medicine  in  the  UniTersity  of  Fenn- 
sytvsnis;  subsequently,  professor  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins UniTersity;  at  present  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.  His  writinga  mcluds:  HiHoloffif  Notee,  Cerebral 
PaUiat  of  OhBdnn,  Tha  Prtneiftem  and  PraeUet  of 
Medicine. 

PAOB,  DATID  PEBSDTS  (1810-1B48).  Bora  at 
KppiuK,  N.  H.  Principal  of  the  State  Normsl  School  at 
Albany.  His  Theorit  and  Praetiee  of  Teaehinfh  the 
most  popular  of  Ammcan  pedagojrieal  bookc  has  giren 
him  a  high  place  among  the  edncatora  «  the  nlntf. 
teenth  century. 

FAUSEB,  ALIOB  FBBBKAH  (1855-1902).  Bora 
In  Colesrille,  N.  T.;  elected  to  the  choir  of  history  at 
WsDesley  In  1879;  •ctlng-preaideut  the  next  year,  and 
in  1883  appointed  president;  appointed  non-resident 
dean  of  tho  women's  department  of  the  UniTersity  of 
Chicago. 

PALMER,  OBOBaE  HEBBEBT  (1842-  ).  An 
American  educator.  Bora  In  Boston ;  educated  st  Har- 
Tsrd  and  in  Germany;  became  Oxford  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity  at 
Harvard  in  1889;  is  a  writer  on  classical  and  peda- 
g(«ical  BuMect^  his  dief  wtak*  being:  New  Bdueatton, 
Self  CdttfMUMs  in  Xi^U,  The  Gfory  e/  the  Imper. 
/•A 

PABXBB.  FBAVOZB  WATXANS  nR37  1902>.  An 
American  educator;  bora  in  Bedford.  N.  H. :  principal 
of  achoola  in  Manefacstor,  N.  H.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio; 


superintendent  at  Quincy.  Uaaa..  and  anperrisor  fai 
Boston,  Haas.  In  1688  he  waa  made  principal  of  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  and  in  1896  of  tho  Chi- 
cago Normal  BdiotA  He  waa  amointed  praaideBt  of 
the  Chicago  lutitute  in  1899.  His  pshBeatkms  In- 
clude: TaSfce  en  TeaeUnff,  Courw  Arittowstfa;  mad 
Bow  to  Study  Qeoffrapkjf. 

FABXDr,  OEOBaB  BOBEBT  (1846-  ).  Prin- 
cip«]  of  thri  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  (181)5- 
1902).  Author  and  lectorer  on  Imperial  Fedenti<», 
organising  representative  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarrftip 
Trust  since  1902.  Fublicatlons  include  BsofyaitisatMR 
of  the  BrlUak  Enurtrt,  immnUi  FedaratUnt  Oeojrngt 
ieal  Unfly  «/  (JU  Empire.  The  Oreat  Dombubm,  sad  Tha 
Life  of  Dr.  Edvard  Tkrtng, 

FAB80HS,  FBABK  (1854-  ).  American  ednca- 
tor.  Bora  in  New  Jeraey;  profeaaor  of  political  science 
and  economics,  dean  of  CoDege  of  liberal  Arts,  Bnskin 
University,  Uo.;  director  of  history,  Boreau  of  Eco- 
nomic Besearch,  Washington ;  authority  on  railroads; 
noted  lecturer  on  economies  and  aociohwT:  written 
Ovr  Countm'e  Need,  Tke  Drift  of  Our  T^,  Tka  Ktw 
PoUOcai  feonomy.  Direct  LegtalaHon,  and  crther  works. 

PATBB,  WXUJAK  RABOLD  (1886-  ).  Bon 
in  New  York  State'.  Superintendent  of  sdools  for  seT- 
ersl  years;  professor  of  the  art  and  science  of  teadi- 
ing  in  the  University  of  Michigan;  cbsucellor  of  the 
Universitr  of  Nashville  and  president  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College ;  retnraed  to  the  University  of  Micliigan. 
His  worka  include  Bekool  Bvpervieion,  ContrOnOlanM  to 
tke  Seienre  e/  eduecHon,  Tkt  BdueatUu  of  Teaekerw, 
and  translations  of  ssTeral  of  Cosnpajrre's  psdsgosKal 
books. 

PBABOnr,  BUZABBTB  PAXMBB  (1804-1894). 
Bora  in  Billenes,  ICaao.  Blio  bacaino  an  udaat  disdpln 
of  Froebd,  and  waa  one  of  ttie  moat  aetlTs  in  IntrDdae- 
Inr  the  kindeigarten  system  into  th«  Unitsd  BUtes. 
Bhe  published  Sindergarten  OuUura  snd  Letters  t« 
E'inder^rtners; 

FBSTALOm,  tOOJOm  HBnmZCB  (1746-1827). 
A  Swiss  educational  reformer,  and  ths  diitf  founder  of 
modern  pedagogy.  He  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Prodwl,  the  greatest  educational  reformer  tinea  the 
time  of  the  XteTiTsl  of  Learaing,  Bealixing  that  aodal 
Teforat  jnust  eoms  through  education,  he  early  altted 
himself  with  the  reformsra  of  the  daj.  His  pnachplea 
wen  elaborated  snd  carried  out;  and  nrmad  ttu  baan  of 
the  Educational  ICoTenent  of  the  nineteenth  eentttry* 
The  modem  enthndaam  for  tediniesl  edneation  io,  for 
example,  largely  doe  to  his  teachincs.  In  1801  be  nre 
a  aummsTT  of  his  ideas  on  educaUon  in  the  book  wia 
Oertrud  Ihre  Kinder  LekH  ("How  Qertmde  teadue 
her  children").  His  great  ides  waa  to  "pcychologiae 
education"  (his  own  expression),  Pestalond'a  method 
is  to  proceed  from  the  easier  to  the  more  diffleolt;  to 
be^in  with  abservation  and  then  pass  to  eonsciouaneaa, 
and  from  consciousnesa  to  speedi.  Instead  of  tlie 
"three  R's"  he  would  substitute  language,  number, 
and  form,  as  the  elements  of  education.  In  his  maa- 
terpiece,  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  he  centers  the  educa- 
tion in  the  home  Itself,  and  seeks  to  reform  the  chiM's 
first  teacher— tlie  mofli«.  "What  he  stroTs  for  was  not 
the  mere  eallghteiunent  m  the  nlnd.  but  the  regUM»- 
tion  of  the  race  Uirough  sounder  methods  of  edneallsB. 

FLATTEB^  THOUE  (1499-1582).  Swiss  oduea- 
tor.  For  thirty-seven  years  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Basle,  His  autobiography  is  one  of  the  best  pictorsa 
extent  of  the  adiool  life  of  that  time. 

PBITCKBTT,  RBMBT  BMITB  (1887-  ).  Vaa 
assistant  astronomer  at  U.  S.  N.  ObeerTatory,  and  later 
st  Morrison  Ottservatory ;  professor  of  astronomr  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  elected 
preaident  of  the  Maas.  Institute  of  Technology  lu  1900 
and  resigned  in  1906  to  accept  the  presidencr  of  tho 
Carnegie  Fonndation  for  the  AdTancaaent  of  Tinddn^ 

«UIO^  BOBBBT  BBBaraBT  (1881-1891).  Aa 
Endlsh  educntor;  the  first  to  lecture  at  CMwrldgtf 
UnlTendty  on  the  history  of  edneaHtm:  wrote  Bmam 
on  Bdueattonal  Refomert,  and  other  edueatioaal  aifr 
cica.  The  former  is  still  a  leading  text-book  in  the 
study  of  education. 

QumriLZAv  (icABOcrs  pabius  Quxmxu- 

iriTS)  (sbout  85-sbont  97  A.  D.).  A  Roman  rhetorician, 
bora  in  Spain.  Educated  in  Rome,  he  revisited  Spain  to 
teach  oratory,  but  returned  with  Oalbe  to  Boms  in  88. 
As  a  teacher  of  elocution  he  won  great  fame. 


his  pupils  were  Pliny  the  Tonngsr  and  flie  two  m; 
nephews  of  Domltlan.    Hia  modsra  tepatatiim  Is  »• 
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on  hlfl  KTHt  work  D»  InttituHoiu  OnttorUt,  k  complot* 
■jrstflm  of  rhetoric  la  twelve  bo<Aa. 

BAHD.  TBBODOSB  HABDZHO  (1886-  ).  Ca- 
a*dla&  edacationtet;  bom  In  Hon  Scotia.  Beeanw  wa- 
VPrintMdant  <rf  «dn«ttoa  for  Mora  SeotU,  and  latar 
was  appointed  to  a  ataUar  poet  la  Naw  Braaawlek; 
prafoaaor  of  hiatorr  aad  dldaetica  la  Acadia  Collm; 
profaaaor  of  edneatloa  and  En^Idi  bMorr  In  the  Ual- 
Teraitjr  of  New  Branawick.  Be  waa  the  fooader  of  the 
Jounial  of  Bdvealion. 

BAnoanrS  (Otn-.  BATKE  or  BATIOH),  WOIf- 
GABO  <15T1-1686),  A  funoaa  edacational  reformer; 
bora  at  WUater,  Oermany;  firat  to  applf  the  Baconian 
theory  of  indaetloa  in  methods  of  edneatloa;  hla  in- 
flwmca  kas  been  far  raadiing. 

BBBUBB.  X&A  (1846-  ).  Bom  in  New  York; 
profeaaor  of  chemlatry  at  WlUlania  College  and  at  Johna 
Hofritiae;  prealdent  of  Johna  Hopklaa  Uaiverslty  lu 
1001;  editor  of  the  Amniean  Ckemieal  Journal;  au- 
thor of  Tariona  worka  on  chemistry,  among  which  are 
The  £(amenlx  of  CAemWry  aad  ChttttctU  Expwimanta. 

BZOHABDS,  OHABLBS  BVBSBUi  (1865-  ). 
American  educator;  director  of  acieace  and  technology  ut 
Pratt  laatitnto  ( 1888-1898 );  director  of  manual  train- 
ing at  Teachers  College.  Columbia  UniTeraity  (1898- 
1908) ;  aince  1908  director  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

BZ0HABD8OV,  OHABLBS  rBABCXB  (1851-  ). 
Aa  American  author  and  edneator;  bom  at  Hallowel^ 
Maine.  Since  1882  be  haa  been  profeaaor  of  Anglo- 
Saxoa  and  English  language  and  literature  la  Dart- 
month  Ootlen.  His  wrltlnga  Include  >  A  Priawr  of 
Amerfem  Ltteroturv;  Tho  Ckoiet  of  Booka',  aad  two 
octavo  volamea.  Amtriean  tiUtntvn, 

BOOBBB,  BBIRT  WADB  (1868-  ).  American 
edaoator  and  jurist;  profeaaor  of  lav,  UniTeraity  of 
UidiigaB  (1888-lBBO);  president  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
Teraity (1690-1901);  profeaaor  of  law.  Tale  (1901- 
IfOS);  dean  of  law  department,  Tale,  since  1903; 

Joint  antbor  of  Two  Centuritt  of  American  Lav;  pub- 
ished  lOinoia  CUtUiont  and  ExfH  Testimony. 

BOaBBS.  WILLIAM  BABKB  (1867-       ).  Bom 
ia  Cnncinaatl,  Ohio;  tanght  Engliab  and  the  daaales  at 
IgnaUna  and  St.  XsTier'a;  president  of  Marquette 
C<rilege  for  two  years,  and  since  1900  president  of  tit. 
Louis  UnlTersity. 

BOBS,  HOK.  OBOBOB  WILLIAM  (1841-  ). 
Canadian  atatesmaa  and  educator.  Bom  In  Ontario,  of 
Scotdi  parentage;  appointed  Inspector  of  public 
sehools  for  the  county  of  Lambton,  and  towns  of  Petro- 
lea  aad  Strathroy;  leader  In  promotion  of  normal 
schools,  serring  aa  Inapector  of  them;  author  of  Tko 
Biatarv  «/  thm  Sekool  Bvattm  of  Ontario. 

BO0S8UV,  JBAV  MOOOBB  (1T1»-1778).  A  dls- 
tiagaiahed  Trach  vrlter  irf  tha  rigtataoath  eentnry; 
bora  at  OeaeTa.  In  1762  ke  pnbllabed  BvOlt,  which 
bad  a  marreloua  affect  tbron^out  Europe,  continuing 
in  Influence  upon  the  whole  educational  world  to  the 
preaent  time.  In  the  opening  sentence  of  his  book  be 
sounds  th0  keynote  of  all  his  teat^lngs:  "Ail  is  good 
aa  it  eomes  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  all  degen- 
eratea  la  the  hands  of  man."  The  burden  of  his 
messatte  wsB  nature,  the  nature  of  aa  Idealist,  perhaps, 
but  still  worthy  of  oar  efforts.  Rousseau  presented  a 
negatiTS  idea  of  moral  education.  "The  flrat  educa- 
tion consists  not  in  teaching  the  principles  of  virtue  or 
tmth,  but  In  guarding  the  heart  aralnst  vice  and  the 
mind  against  error."  With  him.  all  educstion  was  to 
come  by  derelopment  from  within,  aa  eipanston  of 
natural  powers  aad  aot  an  acqalsitioa  of  knowledge. 

BORUBKAV,  JACOB  OOULD  (1854-  ).  Bora 
on  Priace  Edward  Islaad;  profeaaor  at  Acadia,  at  Dal- 
houaie,  and  at  Oomeil,  where  be  has  been  presideat 
aince  1692;  appointed  by  the  president  chairman  of  the 
U.  B.  Philippine  Oommlsalon,  he  spent  most  of  1899  in 
the  Philippines.  Haa  written  The  Btkicol  Import  of 
Darwinium  and  ArnooHelm  and  Region. 

BBATBB,  BDWnr  PUBT  (1888-  ).  American 
edneatw,  bora  In  Noithboron^  Han.  He  tav^t  In 
the  Boaton  sehooli  and  waa  aQperlntendent  of  ttie  same 
for  fourteen  Tears:  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Arad- 
eny  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  H&aaachusetta  Hia- 
tcrical  Sodety.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Franklin 
Aritkmette,  Awibra,  and  Trigonmnotry,  and  the  Uathm. 
maHcoI  BanShooh. 

8BBLTB,  7UXJ1T8  HAWLBT  (1824-1895).  Pres- 
ideat of  AmbeM  CoUege  (1879-1890)  and  inaugurated 
the  "Anherst  system"  of  aelf-goTemmenl  t  wrote  a 
translation  of  Sdiwegler's  Hiafery  of  PkBetomkin  Tk« 
Wm  ^  TnHk,  th$Llfa,  ate. 


SBBLTE,  LAITKEVtrS  CIABK  (1887-  ),  Born 
la  Connecticut.  Pastor  of  North  Congregational 
Church  at  Springfleld,  Mass.;  later  professor  of  rhelorle 
and  Engllah  literature  at  Amherat  College;  first  prea- 
ldent of  Smith  College  (1878-1909). 

SBBBZar,  HOMBB  HOBATIO  < 1848-  ) . 
Prealdant  <rf  Iowa  State  Normal  School  duos  1880; 
president  of  N.  E.  A.,  1884. 

SHBPABI),  ntWIB  (1848-  ).  Bom  at  Skan- 
aatelea,  N.  Y.  He  has  held  Tariona  head  masterships 
since  1871,  bat  is  more  widely  known  as  the  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  National  Edneatloa  Aaaociatioa. 

SLOOXnC  WILLIAM  7.  (1857-  ).  Bora  at 
Orafton,  Mass.;  president  of  Colorado  College;  extea- 
aive  writer  oa  sociology 

BBflTH,  MOBA  ABCHIBALD.  AaMrican  author  of 
kindergartea  and  children's  booka,  born  at  Philadd- 
phla.  She  taught  in  Mexico  and  Arisoaa  aad  in  1880 
entered  kindergarten  work  in  San  Franciaeo,  part  of 
tho  time  aa  superintendent ;  author  of  CkOdren  of  the 
Future,  Kindergarten  in  a  SuttkeO.  The  Meamtge  of 
Froebel,  Kindergarten  FrineifUo  and  PnuUee,  Qotdan 
Number;  The  Poeg  Ring,  Tk»  Fairy  Ring,  and  Biany 
others. 

8PEMSB,  PHILIPP  JAKOB  (1685-1705).  Founder 
of  the  Oennan  Pletlata;  bora  ia  Alaace;  in  1670  held 
meetings  at  bia  bouse  to  cultiTato  greater  eTangelicai 
piety;  refonaad  th«  mettoda  of  eatediising  and  rdl- 

eotti  instraetion  for  ehildian;  bis  idaaa  wan  prMtlaad 
tar  by  Frahfto. 

■TBOBO,  TBABS  (1858-  ).  Bora  In  TenlcN 
K.  T.  Principal  of  the  High  School.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.; 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  lecturer 
on  history  at  Tale;  prealdent  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Ore- 
gon (1899-1902) ;  chancellor  of  the  UnlTersity  of  Kan- 
sas; author  of  lAfe  of  Benftmin  FranUin,  A  Forgotton 
Danger  to  the  Ifeu  Snaand  OoUnit*,  Camau  af 
Cromwell's  ITcat  /ndfoti  S^padlUon,  ana  Qovtrmnent 
of  the  Ameriean  People. 

BTUBM,  JOHABV  (1607-1589).  The  most  re- 
new ned  teacher  of  bla  age.  and  bas  left  his  mark  oa 
the  secondary  achool  system  of  all  nortbem  Europe; 
bom  in  Germany:  reorgsniied  the  edncational  aystem 
of  Strassburg.  His  plan  aimed  at  an  extended,  ayatem- 
atle,  and  weU-balaneed  course  of  Btody.  Hia  method 
of  teadiing  Gr«A  and  Latin  waa  by  doable  translation. 
The  bupwlant  pedagogic  Meaa  In  bla  atsthod  mn: 
anbjects  to  be  kept  within  range  of  pnpila'  abill^;  all 
teaching  to  be  clear  and  definite;  littto  at  a  time;  all 
Instraetion  should  haTS  an  ethical  and  a  aplritual  alda. 
The  Inatraction  in  our  elaasical  preparatory  schools  of 
the  United  States  stilt  abowa  Sturm's  influence  in  a 
marked  degree,  possibly  tracing  its  origin  through 
Engliab  nublic  schools  like  Eton,  Rugby,  end  Harrow. 

8WBBT,  BBITKT  (1845-  ).  Engllsb  philolo- 
gist; foremoet  British  authority  on  phonetics  as  well 
aa  a  distinguished  Anglo-Baxon  scholar.  He  haa  con- 
tributed largely  to  both  subjects;  in  particular,  bis 
worka  on  phonetlca  bsve  done  much  to  foster  more 
aclcntiflo  methods  In  the  study  and  teaching  of  modem 
languages. 

TBBTDIXIAV  (<JUINTUa  SBPTIMItTB  PLOEBBS 
TBBTDUIANVS)  (about  160-aboat  380).  Aa  earty 
Pather  of  the  Churcb;  bora  in  Carthage,  aon  of  a  Ro- 
man centurion;  conTerte^  to  Chriatlanity ;  he  waa  a 
man  of  great  originality  and  genius,  and  bis  writings 
display  great  wit,  keen  imaginaticm,  and  profound  learn- 
ing. Hia  chief  work  la  the  Apologetieue,  a  weighty  de- 
fense of  (Christianity. 

THOMAS,  U.  OABST  (1867-  ).  Bora  at  Bal- 
timore. Hd.;  the  firat  woman  to  receive  the  Doctorate 
of  Arts  at  a  European  university;  in  1665  appointed 
professor  of  EngUsh,  and  ia  1894  presideat  of  Brya 
Mawr  College. 

THBnro.  EDWARD  (1821-1887).  A  famous 
achoohnaster,  head  of  Uppingham  School,  England, 
from  1853  until  his  death;  pioneer  of  many  important 
reforma  in  aecondary  education  and  public  school  life; 
first  head  master  In  England  to  evince  sympathy  with 
the  liberal  education  of  girls.  To  Engllah  composition, 
pursued  pari  paeau  with  composition  in  foreign  Isn- 
guages,  be  assigned  a  foremost  place,  while  he  held 
the  opinion  that  English  grammar,  tanght  Inductively 
and  analytically,  provided  the  very  best  basis  for  lan- 
guage training.  Hia  wrltlnga  include  Education  and 
School,  which  sets  forth  his  mstured  opinions  on  edu- 
rationai  methods.  Other  books  are:  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  Exereieee  in  Oramtnatieal  Anat 
yiie,  also  School  Sermone  and  Songe, 

THWXNa.  CHABIiB8  TBABKLIB  (1858-  ). 
Bora  In  Maine;  prealdaat  of  Ad« 
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WMtern  Beurre  Ualrenl^.  HU  pnUicktlo&B  Indiid*: 
Am«rtean  CotUgu,  Th*  Btadtno  of  Booka,  IFftJUn 
CotUg«  WitiU,  The  A.m€Tictm  CoOtga  {»  Amtrican  Lif4. 

TUOEgB,  WHJJAM  JBWETT  (1889-  ). 
Born  ftt  Oriawold,  Conn.;  profeuor  at  AndoTer,  nnd 
founder  of  Andover  Hoaw,  a  >oci«l  Mttlemeat,  tn  Bos- 
ton; president  of  Dartmonth  CoOego  from  1898  to  1909: 
anthoT  of  Prom  Laertt  t«  Tntty  and  TXa  Mttttng  *md 
tk*  Unmaking  of  the  Preacktr. 

ITFSOM,  AHSOIT  J1TDD  (1628-1902).  Bom  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  profeuor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  from 
16SS  to  1870;  in  1890  became  chancellor  of  the  Unl- 
Teraitr  of  the  SUte  of  New  York. 

TAH  mSB.  OHABLBS  EIOHAiD  (1857-  ). 
Educator  and  geologist;  born  at  Palton,  Wis.  Held  the 
following  •ppoTntmenta  In  the  Universitr  of  Wisconaln: 
Inalmctor.  of  chemistry  and  metallnrgr,  auistant  pro- 
feuor of  metallnrgr.  of  mineralogy,  ana  of  archean  and 
applied  geology;  profeuor  of  geology;  elected  preaident 
of  the  Unlveraitj  (1908).  He  is  the  author  ot  a  nnnber 
of  hooka  and  papers  on  geological  aabjecta:  Arehtan 
mnd  Algortkian.  PrineiplM  of  North  Ammietm  Prt- 
Camfrrian  Qeoioay,  Home  PrindpU*  ControUing  tha 
Depowttion  of  Orta, 

VIE  TO  B,  WZLHBUC  (1850-  ).  German  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Marburg;  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
modem  language  teaching  by  hu»  "New  Uethod" 
newre  Riehtung) ;  the  author  of  many  recognised  worka 
in  modam  Ungaag*  teacking,  one  of  the  beat-known 
being  SlMianto  of  PhontUea  In  Oensku,  Engliab,  and 
.FrendL 

TIVB8,  OIOTAinn  I.Um>VIOO  (1492-1540).  Bom 
In  Spain;  considered  the  most  learned  man  of  Ma 
time.  After  being  tutor  to  the  children  of  Ferdinand 
snd  Isabella  he  lectured  at  Paris  and  at  Oxford,  and 
taught  Latin  to  Hary,  Yuture  queen  of  England.  He 
'itrote  aer«ral  pedawwcal  tiooka,  Ths  Inatruetio*  «/  a 
OKfiMan  Woman  being  the  moat  popular  book  of  tko 
age. 

vols  CSmxa,  LUDOLPH  (1540-I6IO).  Bora  in 
Holland;  became  teacher  of  mathematics  in  rarioua 
dtlea  of  Holland,  and  professor  in  the  TTniTersiW  of 
Leyden;  ia  famona  for  apprazimating  the  square  of  the 
cirde,  ealentatlng  tha  ratio  of  the  cireumference  to  the 
diameter  to  86  decimal  plaeea.  This  number  la  called 
the  Ludolph  number,  and  tbs  85  dedmala  wm  cut 
Into  his  tOE^wtone.    Ha  wrote  arithmetical  works. 

WASBBUBV,  QBOBOB  (1888-  ).  American 
dergrmatt  and  educator;  miuionary  In  Turkey  noder 
the  American  Board  of  (^ommiasi oners  for  Foreign  His- 
stODB  (1858-1868);  professor  of  philosophy  and  acting 
president  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople  ( 1B70- 
1877)  ;  president  of  Robert  College  from  1877  until  hia 
return  to  the  United  Sutea  in  1903. 

WASHzmrov,  bookbb  tauapbbbo  (isss- 

).  American  aagro  adneator;  born  a  alave  In  VIr- 
claia.  In  18TS  waa  anpointad  instmetor  In  Haomtim 
InsUtute,  and  introdncM  th«  niglit  school,  of  which  he 
took  charge.  In  1861  waa  appointed  bj  the  atate  to 
establish  a  colored  industrial  and  normal  school  at 
Tnskegee,  Ala.,  of  which  he  is  still  the  snceesafnl  prin- 
cipal. He  is  known  ss  an  interesting  snd  effective 
apeaker,  and  for  hIa  work  in  uplifting  his  race.  He 
has  written  Vp  from  Slaverjf  and  Charaeter  BuQding, 

WATIJUn),  FRAKOIS  (1796-1865).  An  American 
educator  and  author;  waa  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1818;  ssanmed  th«  presidency  of  Brawn  University 
in  1827,  retiring  after  28  years  of  serriee.  He  pub- 
lished aereral  booka  regarding  education,  p4^tlcal 
economy,  and  religion. 

WELLB,  BEN JAMXV  WILLIS  (1S56-  ).  Amer- 
ican educator  and  editor;  professor  of  modern  languages 
at  the  University  of  the  South  (1891-1898).  Besides 
numerous  French  snd  German  text-books,  he  published 
ifodem  O^rmon  E((ero(wr«,  Modern  French  Literaiuro, 
snd  A  Centurg  of  French  Fiction  (1898). 

WELLS,  WEBSTEB  (1851-  ).  Usthematician 
and  educator;  born  in  Boston,  Hsu.;  was  graduated  at 
the  Masaachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in'  1878,  be- 
came associated  with  the  department  of  mathematica  in 
that  inBtitulion,  snd  was  msde  full  professor  of  that 
subject  in  1893.  His  publications  include  Logarithma 
(1878),  Vniveraitji  Algebra  (1878),  Plant  and  SpAericol 
Trigonometrg  (1884),  CoUegt  Algebra  (1890),  Eeeen- 
ttata  of  Algebra  (ISSO),  Compbfe  Tr^ffonenwtry  (1900), 
and  numerous  other  educational  hooka. 

WBEELEB,  BENJAMIH  ICE  (1854-  >.  Born 
at  Randolph,  Mau. ;  loBtructor  at  Brown  and  Harvard : 
professor  of  comparative  philology  and  of  Greek  at 
ConwQ  snd  at  Athena,  Greece;  preaident  of  University 


of  OaUfomln  sinea  18M;  vroto  Tk«  Oraak  JTmhI^c- 
emt  and  OfywUsaUois  «/  Btflm  B4mamUtm  tkm 
Vntttd  Stataa. 

WHITE,  AKDBEW  DIOKSOIT  (1882-  ).  -Bon 
at  Homer,  N.  Y.;  connected  with  the  University  of 
Hicbiean  as  professor  and  lecturer  of  history  j  drat 
president  of  Cornell  University  to  vhich  he  contnbnied 
8800,000  and  his  historical  liorary,  founding  a  echool 
of  history  and  ixriitical  science.  He  is  tiis  author  of 
2)«sMer«cir  ana  EdmaOtan,  an  Aatabia^mrku,  tad 
many  enays  and  other  mala. 

WlOOnr,  KATE  DOUOLAS  {n4a  SMITH),  or  XB8. 
OEOBQB  0.  BXOaS  (1857-  ).  Born  in  Philade^ 
phia,  Pa.  She  .went  to  Oalifomio,  where  she  studied 
the  kindergarten  system  and  later  organised  the  Cali- 
fornia Kindergarten  Training  School.  She  haa  written 
many  kindergarten  stories  and  books,  also  Rebactm  of 
Sunni/brook  Farm,  Penelope'a  Progroft,  Dion/  e/  • 
OooM  Oirl,  Ttmcthy'a  Quest,  Tka  Bxrda'  CftrUtnae 
Carolf  Penelopa'a  Biparianeaa  in  /rslend. 

WILUBD,  EMMA  0.  (HABT)  (178T-I8TO). 
Bora  in  (Connecticut;  (q>ened  at  Waterford  (rcaMving 
tt  to  Troy  in  1821)  a  wmlnary  for  the  hi^wr  edmen- 
tlni  of  women,  which  she  conducted  wi&  great  saeease 
for  seventeen  years;  one  of  the  most  noted  women 
tesdiers  ot  her  time,  her  text-boohs  having  a  large  cir- 
culation. 

WILSOir.  WOODBOW  (1656-  ).  Bom  in  Tir- 
ginia;  professor  of  history  and  p<ditical  economy  at 
Bryu  Mawr,  and  at  Wealeyan  University,  and  of  juris- 
prudence and  politics  at  Princeton  Univeraity,  of  wUck 
he  haa  been  preddent  ainee  1902.  He  la  the  author  ef 
A  Biatary  at  the  Amerfeon  PaopU. 

WIMMEa.  UTDWIO  nAXDB  AOALBBBT  (1839- 
).  A  Danish  phibdogi^  bom  at  Bb^riqobing,  in 
Jutland;  educated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
where  in  1876  he  became  professor  of  Norse  philology. 
His  contributions  to  the  study  of  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, and  particularly  to  the  study  of  runic  writing, 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  scholars  in  his  line  of 
study.  His  writings  include  Old  nordiak  Pormlmara, 
Tha  Origin  and  Davelopmani  of  Runie  Writing  in  tha 
North^  and  his  great  eoUeetion  of  Dsnlsh  runea.  Da 
kiatontka  rvnamindeamaerkar. 

W06IJ.BT,  MABT  B.  Bora  at  South  Horwelk. 
Conn.  One  of  the  first  two  women  to  receive  the 
df^Tce  of  A.B. ;  head  of  the  department  of  BibUcal  his- 
tory and  literature  at  Wellesley  OoDege  from  1895  to 
1900;  president  of  Ut.  Holyoke  Colfa^  aiaoe  1900. 

WOOLSET,  THEODOBB  D WIGHT  (1801-1889). 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Tale  until  1846,  when  he  waa 
chosen  president,  retaining  the  ofllce  25  yeara.  Among 
his  publications  are  editions  of  the  beat  known  Greek 
dramas;  also  /ntrodiietleii  to  Ota  Stuig  af  /titenieWsiml 
Law,  besidoa  many  assays  eoneernlng  nUglon  Mid  ggr- 
ernment 

msaXS,  OABBOU>  SAVIDSOir  (1840-1M9).  Am 
American  eoonemist,  statistieian,  and  educator;  bora  fen 
Dunbarton,  N,  H.;  United  Statu  commiasloner  of  labor 
(1885-1902):  member  of  the  anthracito  cool  strike 
comminion  (1902);  one  of  the  original  trasteee  of  the 
Csmegie  Institution;  president  of  the  OoDege  Depart- 
ment of  Clark  Univeraity,  Worcester,  Mass.;  wrote 
Tha  InduHrial  £vo/utton  of  tka  United  Stataa,  OulUn* 
of  Practical  SocioUfffft  snd  numerous  esssys. 

TUira  WINO  (1828-  ).  Chinese  oficisl  snd 
educational  reformer;  born  tn  Nan  Ping,  aonth  China; 
entered  a  miuion  echoed  at  Macao;  came  to  the  United 
Slates  in  1847;  was  graduated  from  in  18S4 

(LL.D.  1876).  Returning  to  China,  he  brought  ISO 
Chinese  youths  to  the  United  Ststes  (1872-1874)  to  be 
educated  under  the  anspicea  of  the  (Chinese  goyeronent; 
was  appointed  aseociato  minister  resident  in  Waahlngton 
for  four  years. 

ZELI2B,  JULBB  STLVAIV  (1820-1900).  French 
historian  and  educator;  bora  In  Paris.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  st  Aix  in  1854,  and  waa 
afterwards  appointed  to  a  position  In  the  Sorboane. 
From  1878  to  1888  he  waa  general  superintendent  of 
higher  education  in  Franee.  Though  voluniiaoua  he  waa 
not  a  particulariy  accurate  or  well-baUneed  Uatesian. 
Hia  most  inpoitant  wm-k  b  Hiatoira  4a  VAUmmmtm. 

EWSrOU,  ULBIO  (1484-1581).  The  leadec  of  tha 
Protestant  Reformation  la  Switseriand;  bon  In  mid- 
haus,  BwHseriand.  He  founded  sdods  for  tte  boys 
of  his  district  and  eaeoarsged  the  spreed  of  classtcnl 
lore.  The  Latin  language  waa  diacontinned  in  the 
church  servieea,  and,  at  ZwingU'a  instance,  the  in- 
comea  of  conventa,  diaptera,  ana  monasteries  were  ap- 
propriated for  education. 
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DICnOKAHY  OF  PE 

ABSOLUTE.   That  which  la  nowlN  raUthro. 

ABBT&AOT.    A  relatlYo  tann  IraplTiiif  that  iui  m- 
qa>Ut7,  or  raUtloa  of  u  objsct  !■  WHuldawd  u 
g  >   aepftrate,    indeMndont,   or  nbtteatir*  ex- 
iftanca  apart  from  the  body  poMeninc  It.    Abatrtct  !■ 

the  onxMito  of  conciHa. 

AOADBMT.  (1)  A  school  or  iBitltnUon  of  leam- 
inr  raukine  between  a  common  uhool  and  a  eollege. 
(2)  A  BcEooI  where  inetmetion  ii  civen  Id  some 
■pedal  art.  (8)  As  taaoeiatlon  of  exparta  or  lewmed 
man  founded  tor  the  porpoee  of  advaneinf  the  knewl- 
edge  in  aom*  fecial  art,  idaiiee,  or  UtMktnzo,  or  all 
of  them. 

AOOnmiUL  That  'which  Is  not  sMaatlal  or 
BubcUntUL    A  farther  meaning  mahea  it  on  canted  or 

(ortvHou- 

AOQVZBSD.  That  which  is  added  dnrins  the  in- 
diTidsal's  life,  from  enerianoe,  to  the  original,  innate 
aqaipBient  of  the  aind. 

AOQUXUTIVIUIKM.  IMatlre  eaaa  of  acquiring  or 
learning;  generallr  regarded  as  a  datnral  fltnesa. 

ADOLESGBHOE.  The  period  in  the  life  of  an  In- 
dividna^  'preceding  the  attainment  of  matnrity. 

AXilIMWa.  A  graduate  of  sobs  eolfago  or  hi^v 
iBatitntlon  of  learnings 

AHAZiTaXB.  The  act  of  separating  a  whole  Into  Its 
component  paria  for  the  pnxpoas  of  rtndTing  their  ro- 
Utioa. 

AmaSK.  Tho  hrpothMla,  orlgteat  with  Prthag- 
orae  and  Plato,  that  me  aniTersal.  eonl  (oniM  mvnfit), 
no  matter  how  eonc^red,  is  the  esnae  or  prlndplo  of 
Ufo.   ' 

AHTBBOPOIOOT.  '  The  scienee  'of  man  or  the 
natural  Uatorr  of  mankind. 

AMTHBOPOUBTBT.  The  ■cienoe  which  deals  with 
iha  measarementi,  phTsieal  proportions,  end  diaraeter- 
istics  of  the  human  body. 

AnSBOBPTIOV.  A  procen  of  attention  inrolTlng 
Interaction  between  (1)  the  preaantatlon  vt  the  subject 
to  which  attention  is  being  pren,  (2)  the  whole  of  the 
prerions  matter  relating  to  the  snbje^  and  held  in  the 
mind,  and  (8)  all  of  the  performed  mental  ^ooasses.  In 
education  UM  term  is  UMd  to  denote  the  eonsidoratlOB 
and  interprststicMi  of  new  knowledge  in  the  UfpA  and 
by  the  aid  of  that  previoiiBlr  acquired. 

AASZHQJLTIOH.  The  nnion  of  thought  elements  bj 
conscious  proceea;  or  the  aaseeiation  between  like  ale- 
aunts  and  compounds. 

ASSOOXATTOir.  Id  education  the  IntenUonal  and 
designed  compariion  of  newly  presented  facU  with  other 
related  facts  already  known. 

ATTBHTIOH.  The  act  of  the  Mind  at  work  or  be- 
ginning to  work  OD  a  subject. 

BOARDDTO  SCHOOL.  A  ecbotd  wh«*  pnpOs  lire 
•I  the  Institation,  reealTing  beard  and  iod^ng  la  addi- 
tion to  Uie  instroetlon. 

OAUSTHBXICB.  The  art,  science,  or  practice  of 
mnsenlar  exercise  to  pnuMle  health,  strength,  or 
grace  of  the  body. 

OA.UUIJTT.  The  necessary  connection  between 
erents  In  point  of  time.  It  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
logical  neMSsity  and  to  chance  or  freedom. 

OfiAIB.  The  aeat  of  a  presiding  officer,  or  some 
other  official,  aa  a  judge  or  professor;  the  office  itself. 

QLASUOAIi  OOmUB.  A  conns  of  study  which 
Includes  oeunes  In  the  Oreek  and  the  Latin  langnagea. 

CO-EDTfOATZOV,  The  education  together  of  persons 
of  both  sexei  or  of  diflereut  races  in  tho  same  instHn- 
tion  of  learning. 

OOOKmOlF.    The  state  of  being  aware  of  an  object. 

OOUSOB.  In  the  United  SUtes,  an  incorporated 
lustitntlon  for  the  Ughsst  grade  at  bamlng.  In 
Trmnee,  generally  a  secondary  school  supported  by 
the  mnnlcipallty. 

OOKHifUUL  SCHOOL.  One  or  more  pereona 
elected  or  appointed  to  attend*  to  tho  management  of 
schools. 

CCMPABISOir.  The  act  of  dleeemlng  the  Ukeness 
and  dlflsreDce  between  two  or  more  obieets. 

OOMPOUTlOlf.  A  brief  essay,  or  exerdse,  written 
fur  piMtieo  In  lltorary  exprsaslon. 


>AGOaiCAL  TERMS. 

0(nCPUL80BT  ATTBHDASOB.  The  -  forced  at- 
tendance at  school  of  children  or  Illiterates  by  the 
laws  of  the  gonrnmenL 

OOKATIOH.  The  active-  element  of  consclonsneas 
which  displays  Itself  in  tendencies,  impulses,  dedres, 
aad  sets  of  the  will. 

OOHOBHTBATZOIT.  The  TolunUry  ceDteriag  of 
thongbt  upoD  a  subject. 

OOVCBPT.  Cognition  of  a  single  whole  as  distin- 
guished from  the  partieuler  elements  of  which  it  is 
tumposed.  It  Is  a  Astlnctloa  bstween  a  u&lT«sal  and 
a  particular. 

C0N0BPTVAIJ81I.  A  psychological  doctrine  that 
the  mind  can  form  general  conceptioos  of  indtridual 
objects;  it  is  opposed  to  both  realism  and  nominsliKU. 

00V8CI01T8IIE88.  The  characteristic  which  dis- 
tingnlsbea  mental  from  all  other  life.  It  dlTidee  all  that 
Is  mind  from  all  that  is  not  mind. 

OOMTIUT.  In  logic,  the  sum  total  of  the  different 
attrlbatee  whidi  conetitnte  the  meaning  and  are  ex- 
presMd  in  the  deflnitiOD  of  a  certain  conceptlm. 

OO-OSDIHATIOK  (of  stndies).  A  gronping  of  sub- 
jects mutually  rdated  in  parts  but  assentialv  independ- 
ent aa  braaehet  of  kaowledge. 

OOBPOUL  FVHISBIIBST.  Ohsstlsement  In  which 
bodily  pain  is  inflicted  upon  the  subject. 

OOBBBLATIOK.  The  forming  of  explicit  relation- 
ahipa  among  the  parts  of  a  mental  whole.  In  studies 
it  is  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  topics  with  regard 
to  their  reciprocal  relations.  Topics  in  the  same  sub 
iect  may  be  eorrelated  as  well  as  those  which  are  re- 
latod  to  topics  In  other  snbjecU. 

0CVB8B  OF  STUDT.  The  prDgression  in  a  pre- 
scribed order  of  snocession  of  the  studying  of  one  or 
more  subjects. 

OBAHMIHO.  The  process  of  crowding  the  memory 
with  facts  immediately  before  an  examination:  ft  hur- 
ried process  of  acqalnng  knowledge  withont  aaslrallat- 
ing  it 

CEUnOLOOT.  Systematic  knowledge  of  the  skull, 
Induding  its  anatomical,  patttologleal,  and  mor^olop 
ical  aspects. 

CBAHIOKBTBT.  A  study  of  the  sknil-with  reArd 
to  its  measurements  as  an  indication  of  mental  differ- 
ences. 

017LTUBB.  The  result  of  mental  and  moral  enlti- 
Tati<m;  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  rellnament. 

OOmonLDK.  A  spedfled  fixed  eonns  of  study 
in  an  Institution  of  learning. 

I>A1IB  SCHOOL.  An  elementary  common  sdiod 
presided  oTor  by  a  mlrtreas. 

DBAS  LABOHAOB.  A  language  which  Is  not  In 
common,  general  use  by  »  people,  aa  Latin,  Greek,  or 

Hebrew. 

DBCX3H8I0N.  Uodldeatiott  of  form  In  nouna,  ad- 
jectivea,  and  pronouns,  to  denote  tho  rdatloaa  of  cm*. 

DEDUCnOM.  A  mental  procees  or  method  la  teach- 
ing, in  order  to  aatldpate  the  •cqnisltlon  of  farther 

experience. 

DEDUOTIVB  BBASOMHTO.    The  form  of  reasoning 

by  which  conclusions  are  reached  by  aecessary  In- 
ferences from  known  premises. 

DEOBEE.  An  academical  rank  or  grade  conferred 
by  a  college  or  nnlTersity  upon  its  students  in  recog- 
nition of  their  attainments. 

DBPOBTKBMT.  Conduct,  espedally  with  regard  to 
the  coortesies  and  duties  of  life. 

DUXHUIC.  A  sli^Io  drawing  uaed  to  fUustrate  an 
wal  explanation. 

DIAIfOTXOS.  In  education  It  Is  the  art  of  teaching 
by  means  of  discussion. 

DIOXATION.  The  act  of  expressing  orally  so  that 
another  may  write  down. 

DIDAOTICS.    The  aclenca  and  art  of  teadilng. 

DIPLOMA.  An  official  paper  on  which  is  a  record 
of  a  degree  conferred  by  some  educstional  iastitutlon. 

DIBOIPLIIIE.  Systematic  training  through  educs- 
tion.  The  use  of  rewsrds  and  punishments  to  matntsin 
authority.  The  term  thus  spplies  to  both  mental  and 
physlcsl  training.  The  mental  discipline  resulting 
irom  some  itodlei  la  greater  than  thebnmltnral  Tatue, 
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DUOBimiUTnnr.  a  dedtloB  npoa  tt»  dlffmnM 
Mtweot  objMl^  nA  Jvdfad  hj  tkm  lAola  eontoxt  of 
•xperi«n«e. 

DISTEAOnOir  or  ATmiTXOir.  Ijuttontiin  pio- 
dawd  by  ■UmnbUtoa  of  tbe  ftttontlon  to  wiiutbliic  oIh. 

mnam  school  a  fr«L  imbUo  Mbool  tm 
ebildren  Urlnf  irlthia  a  apodflad  diatrlot. 

BDUOATIOW.  Th«  laws  of  human  development  aa 
applied  In  the  icieaca  and  art  of  teaching  whether  ao- 
cidental  or  puiposive;  tbe  training  of  tn«  mind  and 
body  by  ezarcise  and  inatruction. 

BDUOATIOM,  DBFIHITXOir  Of.  The  acience  and 
art  of  mental,  moral,  and  pbj^cal  derelonmaDt;  tho 
enltiTation  of  the  mlad  and  maaaan,  and  tno  tralalas 
of  the  body,  thro«|4t  inatractlmi  and  anrdae. 

BDUOATIOHAIi  FSTOHOLOaT.  TluA  dapartOMat 
of  pvdolosr  wbldi  lDT«atifBtea  tba  laaer  naettoa  tbxt 
aeeompaniea  the  aiaalfoM  artivitiea  of  man.  Tba  Inner 
aetlritiea  of  man  are  educational. 

BOO.  Indirldnal  consciooaneaa  of  the  object-eelf  aa 
eoDtraated  with  the  same  indiYidual's  thoncbt  of  an- 
other, known  aa  the  otter.  Eao  la  the  self;  nan-tn. 
tbe  not -aelf. 

BLEOTCVB  STUDY.  In  coDegee  and  nniTeraitlca  of 
America,  an  optional  or  non-compolsory  oourae  of  atody. 

BLBOTTTB  87STEK.  Tbe  STttem  in  Tccne  in 
Btanr  nniveraitiai  and  colleges  In  which  tbe  talcing  of 
■MWt  of  the  coonea  of  itadj  offered  ia  optional. 

KXaaaXTAXT  SCHOOU.  Sdioola  In  whidi  drat 
prladide^  tbe  ladimaata,  or  tbo  iailial  part  of  kaoirt* 
adca  aro  tam^i. 

BKtU.  A  romaace,  named  for  tba  principal  diar- 
aetar.  In  wUdi  Jaaa  Jacquaa  Bonuaan  thinly  disguised 
a  treatise  praranlgating  his  radical  views  on  educatioa 
and  natnral  religion, 

SKOTXONAL  TBABSMZaSIOXr.  The  commnnica- 
tioB  of  ideas  or  knowledge  by  arousing  or  appaaUac 
to  tba  amotlona. 

HMPIBICAIt.  Relating  to  ezperienca  by  being  baaed 
apon,  directed  by,  or  derlTed  from  It.  Oppoaed  to 
nttoaat. 

BHUUTIOH.  ImHatlvo  rivalry;  Incenttva  to  aor- 
pass  or  aqoal  otbars.  Tba  Jaanlta,  In  tboir  taadilag, 
called  It  *'tbo  wbatatona  of  (alaat,  tba  apnr  of  ia- 

dostry."   

BnMWKEin.  The  aettling  a  fond  or  mnklnr  per- 
Buuieat  provision  for  tba  anpport  of  aay  paraoa  or 
objaot,  aa  a  professorship. 

BSBAT.  A  compoaltion  of  a  diacursive  natnre  but 
oonflned  to  a  particnlar  subject.  ("Less  methodical 
and  flniahed  than  a  treatise.") 

BS8EK0B.  The  necessary  and  constant  oatnro  of  ft 
thing  aa  contrasted  with  Ita  accidenta. 

BttmraUXk  Relating  to  tbe  consUnt  and  aaew 
aarj  natara  of  a  tbiag.    Oppoaed  to  accideotaL 

BTUNOOKAVHY.  A  branch  of  ftaaropology  whidt 
deaia  with  Uie  atady  of  baaiaa  gnmpa  aad  orgnlaattoaa 
of  aocie^. 

BTROLOOT.  Tha  acieace  of  the  formatloa  of  ba- 
aiaa diaraotar  vbathar  by  indtvidnala  or  In  groapa. 

BZAMXB'ATIOII^  A  process  prescribed  or  asngned 
for  ascertaining  tbe  qoallllcatiotiB  or  knowledga  of  a 
person  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  certain  rank. 

BXODBSXOM,  SOHOOZk  A  journey  by  a  aebool 
with  tbe  pariKtso  of  gaining  knowledge  of  conditions 
or  objects  by  personal  observation. 

BZBBCISE.  Learning  or  training  through  doing 
or  practice;  alao  appUod  to  the  taak,  dnty.  or  work 
wbia  prodaoea  it. 

BZraBXBVOB.  A  phase  or  mode  of  coaadona 
change;  tbe  eventa  of  tbe  mental  life  aa  a  whole. 

EXFBBIMEirT.  A  change  in  phenomena  pnrpoaely 
brought  alMDt  in  order  to  study  tbe  phenomena  and  to 
obtain  kaowledgo  regardiag  tbeaL 

BXFUUION.  Tlia  non-voluntary  diamlaaal  of  ft 
paraon  or  tUng,  as  a  student  from  college. 

FAOQXiTT.  In  American  collegea,  tbe  body  of 
persons  who  do  the  teaching  or  instructing  in  a  col- 
lege or  nniversity  or  one  of  Its  departmenta. 

FELLOWSHIP.  In  Eogland,  a  position  of  pfivi- 
lega  and  amoloment  in  a  college  which  entitles  tha 
boldar  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  revenues  and 
priTtlogoa.  In  Ajnoriea,  an  amoaat  of  money  or  • 
aeholanUp  wbieb  anablaa  ft  atadent  to  paraaa  bla 
atndlaa  at  ft  aertaia  laatitattoa  or  abroftd. 
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FOBM.  A  grade,  claaa, 
•dkool;  aapadaOy  in  Englaaa. 

TOBMAL  OUIiTVBB.  Tbe  doctrine  that  aaotal 
power,  derived  from  aay  form  of  eaardaa  or  any 
meana,  Is  appUcabla  to  any  departmant  <rf  baMw  ac- 
tivity. 

FBATBXHITT.  A  body  of  man  aaaociated  by  aonio 
eommon  tie  for  social  paipoaaa;  a  eoUage  aearat 
aoeioty  or  dab. 

nBB  SOBOCOS.   (1)  SdUKdawbicbadmUall 
without  diserimination  and  npoa  a  footiag  tft  aqnality. 
(2)  Schooia  supported  by  eadowmeat  or  *ft~*'ir'  ao  that 
no  pupils  pay  tuition ;  public  adioola. 

7B0EBELIAM'  ICOVBMBVT.  The  moreaieat  advo- 
cating the  Froebaliaa  or  kindergarten  system  of  in- 
struction, lu  flrat  priadirio  ia  that  tha  and  and  maaaa 
of  a  child's  adncatfiw  alMald  ba  aaraatrialad,  awtiya 
activHy. 

FDVOnON.  Any  consdotu  proceoa  wUefa  talM 
part  in  a  larger  group  or  system  of  procesaea. 

nTEBBTEB-SOHULBN.    Schooia  in  Oermany  founded 
tbe  territorial  sovereign.  In  order  to  train  poor  bat 
gifted  youths  for  public  aervica  at  the  government's  ex- 
pense.   (Tbe  first  school  waa  founded  by  Uaorica  of 
Saxony  in  154S.) 

QABDBNB,  BOHOOL.  Gardens  which  are  calti- 
rated  by  school  children. 

OBMETIO.    Pertaining  to  or  dealing  with  orWaal 

prodactioa.    Genetic  aoanea  daala  witb  tha  proilnBa 

of  wigin  ftad  davalopmaat.  Qanatia  faroaft  aia  thaaa 
which  prodnea  raanlta. 

OBBTBVBB,  8AXBT,  OT  EXSISBBV.  B.  1258;  d. 
1811.  She  entered  the  convent  of  HeUta  at  the  aga  at 
five  and  studied  tbe  liberai  arts  until  the  mn  of  twaatr- 
five.  From  that  time  she  devoted  heraeli  to  raligtoaa 
writing.  She  frequently  experienced  snpamataral  vla- 
lona  which  aha  recorded  ia  two  booka  ^  'Inaiaoatkaai 
DlTiaaa  HaUtia"  and  "BxardtU  SpirftaaUa.' * 

OBAIXED  •OHOOLB.  Behoob  divided  iato  dapart- 
ments  bo  that  papila  pass  from  tha  lower  to  tba 
higher  departmanta. 

aBASTTATB  SCHOOL.  A  school  for  stndoits  who 
have  pravlonsly  received  degrees. 

OBAMICAXXAH.  (1)  One  who  baa  a  dae  fcoowl- 
adge  of  grammar.  (2)  Among  the  Qreeka  and  Romans, 
one  who  was  especially  versed  in  any  particular  branch 
of  learaing,  bat  especially  one  who  excelled  in  tha  la- 
terpiatation  of  pootical  worka. 

aBAIOCAB  SOHOOL.  In  England,  a  ucbaal  pia- 
paratory  for  college  where  Qraek  and  Latin  ara 
taagbt.  In  America,  tha  grade  or  dcparfaat  af 
gradea  whara  Eaglisb  graaunar  is  tau^t. 

raUHIUTIBT.    "A  petty  ■raanaariftn.*'— Wabrtar. 

OTmAfllUM.  (I)  la  aaciaBt  Oraaea  a  nhaa  for 
inatraettoB  of  the  mind  and  for  athletic  anrdaa.  (S) 
A  adwol  where  the  higher  branehea  of  adaaaa  and  Ulai^ 
atare  ara  taught,  especially  in  Oenaaay.  Ik  la  ft  da^ 
aical  xatbar  thaa  a  tadinioal  sAool. 

HBAIMUBTBB.  The  naatar  highest  Is  aatlMrf^ 
in  a  achool  or  aemlnary. 

HBBBABTIAH  HOVEMBBT.  In  pedagogy  flia  fol- 
lowers of  Herbart,  laying  emphasis  npoa  bu  doctrine 
of  ajpparception,  pat  great  streas  upon  the  content  at 
atadiea  aad  the  different  proceaaea  ot  the  mind. 

HZOH  SCHOOL.  Ia  tha  Uaited  Stalaa.  tba  hi^Ht 
dapartmaat  la  tho  fraa  graded  aohoola,  """'"f  ba- 
tween  what  Is  eommonly  kaowa  aa  tha  aiawBar 
school  and  a  college  or  toehnieal  school;  a  nea  aee- 
ondary  school. 

HONOB  S7BTBIC.  Ilia  ayatoi  praetiaad  ia  aawa 
schools  of  having  no  tacalty  supervision  doriac  asam- 
inations,  the  studenta  balac  troatad  to  da  auy  Jut 
aad  right  tlilngB. 

SniCANIST.  One  who  la  the  time  of  the  Bmait- 
sance,  following  the  example  ot  Fetrardi,  advocated  \f 
precept  and  example  the  atndy  of  daasical,  and  a^a- 
cially  Greek,  literature. 

HnUANITIBB,  THE.  Learning  and  lltoratara  a 
aecnlsr  nature  In  oppoaltion  to  tha  learning  and  Utar- 
stvre  of  the  nature  of  divinity.  Hore  particularly  au^ 
subjects  aa  the  daadea,  poetry,  philolocy,  grammar, 
history,  and  arehaaology  were  indaded  nndar  tnla  haad. 

XNOOBBZOXBUL  One  who  Is  ao  oonstitatad  aa  to 
ba  iaeuftbla  of  ftny  rafon  or  amaadpait;  na  ^o 
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niDUOTION.  Tha  sMthod  of  tawftlng  by  XMionlac 
bm  p»rtlenl*ri  to  gmtmia. 

nroUOnVB  BBASONIKO.  The  proMM  of  reuon- 
lug  from  ■  part  to  «  whole,  or  from  particoUr  c»mi 
to  •  (onenl  conclvxloa;  oppoMd  to  dttaaetioo. 

IXDUSTBIAIi  SCHOOLS.  Behool*  whoM  ob]««t  it 
ii  to  teadi  one  or  more,  bran cbe>  of  Induttrr;  schools 
for  nwleeted  ehlldren  In  order  to  reclaim  them  from 
baduDlta  ud  to  tsadt  tham  babita  ot  indtiatrjr. 

mjUra  SOHOOLS.  a  dsaa  or  adiool  for  yooni 
dilldroB,  ordinarilj  not  over  aeron  yeara  of  age. 

mTnTCTTOH.    That  mode  of  teaching  irheTcbr  the 

SipU  la  informed  and  at  the  aame  time  exerciaed  for 
e  attaimnent  of  knowledge  and  mental  power. 
XMTBBBST.    The  doctrine.  In  education,  that  the 
meana   (stndlea)  ahould  awaken  the  papU'a  intereat; 
eoaranelT,  tluU  Intereat  in  tlw  end*  tor  which  a 
itttdlea  uonld  uovm  iataiMt  is  th«  hmuu. 
IRTJIIUUIDUn  iOBOOLB.    In  tho  United  Statea. 
thftt  dspsTtmant  of  gndea  in  the  paMle  achool  ayatem 
which   oomM   between   tha   primary   and  grammar 
aehoola. 

XMTBBSCBOLASTIO.  Between  aehoola,  aa  an  in- 
teraeholaatle  debate. 

INTJtOSPBOnoiff.  The  doaa  and  critical  examina- 
tion by  an  isdlridoal  of  hii  own  mental  itatea  and 
KOMMMfor  tha  pnrpoaea  of  atndy. 

ZmnnOir.  in  adtuatlon,  tha  graap  of  knowledge 
through  be  aae  and  employment  of  the  aenaea. 

JUIKMBNT.  The  act  of  afflrmlng,  aaaertlng.  or 
predicating;  alao  the  mental  fnnetion.  The  reaalting 
afirmation,  aaaertion,  and  predication  la  alao  a  jodg- 
ment. 

KUTAHSTBESIB.  The  perception  attendant  npon 
nuacnlar  morementa:  the  maacnlar  aense. 

XXHDBXOABTBN.  A  idiool  for  rery  young  chil- 
dren In  which  play  ia  the  inatnimant  of  edacaUott  in 
nature  and  aociety.  The  syatem  was  founded  by  Froe- 
bel  (1782-1852).  The  first  kindargartan  was  astab- 
liahed  at  Blankenbnrg  in  1887. 

LASORATOBT.  A  work  room  deroted  to  Inveatl- 
gations  or  experinenta  in  any  bianoh  of  natural 
aeiepea. 

LATDf  OBAmCAB  SCHOOL.  A  aeeondary  school 
In  which  the  atody  of  the  Lattn  graaimar  isordinataly 
prepondarated.  It  waa  introduced  into  Ameriea  from 
England  by  the  early  colonlsta  and  the  flnt  eneh 
aehool  waa  opened  in  Boston  in  1685.  It  waa  of  the 
gymnaainm  type  of  Germany  and  baa  been  largely 
modified  or  In  moat  eases  displaced  by  the  tendeneies 
of  modem  edacatlon  in  tha  United  States. 

LEOTUBB  8T8TEH.  A  system  of  teaching  com- 
mon in  colleges,  in  which  the  profesaor,  or  othar 
Inatructor,  deliTora  diaeouraes  upon  a  snbjeet  to  sup- 
plant or  supplement  the  nae  of  taxt-booka. 

LESSON.  Something  assigned  to  a  pupil  to  be 
learned  or  studied  for  one  recitation. 

LXBBBAIi  EDUCATION.  An  education  of  wide, 
aavia  aoopa  and  eutent  so  that  the  mind  ia  mastai  of 
fta  own  pawar%  irraapeotlra  of  one's  occupation. 

lUNUAL  TBAININa.  In  schools,  the  educating  of 
the  hands  to  do  Tarlona  kinds  of  work,  which  aurola- 
ments  the  mental  training  received. 

MAltK.  In  aehoola,  a  sIgBlflcant  Aaracter  or  sign 
Indicative  of  a  pupil's  standing  or  grade  in  ona  or 
more  subjecta. 

KATBICULATION.  The  act  of  oDroUlng  or  regis- 
tering, aa  in  a  eollege  or  nuiveralty. 

KElCOBIZINa.  The  act  of  committing  to  memory, 
or  learning  by  heart. 

XEHOBT.  The  mental  proceas  which  reproduces 
and  recognliesprlor  experiences  in  their  proper  relative 
time  order.  The  three  mental  fnnctiona,  reproduction, 
raeognltlon,  and  localisation,  are  eoneemed  In  an  act  of 
memory. 

KBIIOET,  DEFECTS  OF.  The  chief  daaaea  are 
exoeas  and  defect.  Amneaia  ia  the  name  given  to  fail- 
ure of  retentlveoess ;  paramneata  la  a  false  memory  or 
Illusory  memory;  hypennneaia  ia  an  unusual  exaltation 
nf  memory, 

MBIITAL  raVBLOPMBNT.  The  sura  total  of  tha 
proBSssBs  through  wUA  the  Individual  mind  passes 
from  birth  to  death. 

MBTBOO,  A  Qstanatie  proeadora  la  tascbing  and 
training. 
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KUTABT  SCHOOL.  A  school  where,  In  eoa&aa- 
tlou  with  othar  Inatmetlon,  tha  atndents  are  taught 
aubjacta  pertaining  te  war,  and  eapacially  tha  drilla, 

Ml  gnu  SCHOOLS.    Coedncatlonal  schools. 

HONASTICIBBI.  The  corporate  life  of  communlUaa 
of  religions  peroons,  who  are  bound  by  the  throe 
TOWS  of  poverty,  eellbaey,  and  obadienea  te  a  snporlw. 

MOHITOB.  A  senior  pupil  who  Instraota  or  looka 
after  a  class  lower  than  me  own. 

MONITOBIAL  STSTEU.  The  system  used  In  some 
adiools  of  uain^  a  aenior  pupil  to  instruct  and  look 
after  a  junior  division  or  class;  in  some  orilegea  in  the 
United  States,  a  pupil  or  student  who  keeps  a  record 
of  the  attendance  of  fellow  atudents  at  certain  exerciaea, 
ma  morning  chapeL 

NATUEAIiISTIC  HOTBXEHT.  The  movement 
which,  disregard ing  the  snpernatural,  promotea  the 
theory  that  the  universe,  and  the  world  of  experience, 
can  be  accounted  for  by  methoda  aimilar  to  thoaa  of 
natural  science. 

NTORT  SCHOOLS,  Schools,  publle  or  private,  con- 
ducted in  the  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

K0MXNAIJ81K.  The  doctrine  that  wholes  or  unl- 
versals  have  no  otijective  existanca.  It  goes  (urthar  and 
holds  that  nnlveraala  are  only  namaa  adopted  for  eon- 

venience. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOL.  A  training  school  for  taaehars. 
The  methods  are  conformable  to  we  hlgheat  stondarda 
and  fixed  rules. 

OBJBOT-USSON.  An  exercise  in  tho  class  room 
upon  soma  concrete  object,  aa  a  plant,  mineral,  or  ani- 
maL 

OBUBTATIpir.  In  adueatfam,  tiu  acoulslUoa  ^ 
knowledge  by  direct  sense-perception.  It  n  rei^mad 
aa  ona  step  In  a  rational  nmhod  of  teachlBg. 

PABOOHIAL  SCHOOLS.  Schools  under  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  a  parish  church. 

FEDAOOOIOAL  PSTOHOXfOOT.  The  application  of 
psychology  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

PEDAOOOXOS.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  a  profession ;  in  it  the  sciences  of  the  mind,  of  bo^, 
and  of  society  are  systematically  applied  to  the  work 
of  education.  It  depends  npon  psychology  for  Ito 
methods,  and  upon  elvillaatlon  for  its  enda. 

FBDAOOOT.  Tha  sdenoe  or  art  of  taaehlng; 
pedagogies. 

PBDANTBT.  The  overestimate  of  mare  knowlads*; 
the  vulgar  or  uncalled  for  dieplay  of  learning. 

FEBOEFT.  The  cognition  which  results  from  aetual 
sensation  and  not  from  a  mental  picture. 

FEBIOD.  In  aehoola  a  certein  definite  division  of 
time  devoted  to  a  recitation  or  some  school  duty. 

FHILO80FHICAL  SCHOOL.  A  system  of  phUoa- 
ophy,  delivered  by  particular  teachers,  as  tha  Socratle 
schoid. 

7HTSI0L0OI0AL  PSTOHOLOOT.    Investigates  the 

vitel  processes  which  require  the  slmultaneons  applica- 
tion, of  the  external  and  internal  tests  and  methods  of 
observation.  It  deals  with  the  corporeal  manifeototlona 
of  mind. 

PLATOBOVND.  A  plaea  of  ground  sat  apart  (or 
outdoor  recreation. 

POSTOKAimATB.  BalaHng  to  an  advanced  oouraa 
of  study  Intended  for  studente  who  have  graduated. 

FBE0EFTO&.  A  teacher,  Inatructor,  principal,  or 
tutor. 

PEDCAET  SOHOOLSw  In  the  system  of  public 
schools  in  Ameriea  the  department  of  one  or  mora 
grades  that  come  between  tha  klndargartm  and  the 

InteTmediate  department. 

FBINOIPAIi.    The   chief  or  head   teacher   In  a 

school. 

FSOPBSSOB.  One  who  taadwa  any  brani^  of 
learning,  aspaeially  In  a  university,  eolwge,  or  sem- 
inary. 

PSTCHOLOOT.  The  science  whldi  deals  with  ae- 
tual  psychical  proeceeea,  and  treate  of  thdr  objecta, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  their  oceorrenco.  Eulpe  de- 
llnea  It  as  "the  science  of  the  facto  of  the  experience 
in.  their  dependency  npon  experiencing  IndivCdnala." 
The  science  originated  with  Aristotle,  who  did  more 
for  p^chology  than  any  other  individual  eooMbntor, 
Practically  but  slight  advanea  waa  made  in  tha  adenee 
between  his  time  and  that  of  the  birth  of  lha  modam 
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■dflBM.  Daiawtei,  HobbM,  Mid  Ssinow  m  uaoiui 
the  lUiutrigu  nftmei  dnriar  th«  earlier  modern  period. 
IneldftntBUr  Locke  made  important  contzilnitioDa  to  the 
Hienoe;  ftmong  otbcn  be  tnTented  the  expraHion  "ae- 
lodetioa  of  ideas.' '  Hartley,  Hume,  ud  the  two  HlOi, 
Herbert.  Bain,  CondilUc,  and  Beneke  are  the  chief 
workera  Id  the  field  of  the  "new"  peycboloi^-  Our- 
win,  Bpencer,  Romanes,  Korgan,  Dabl,  wasmann, 
Bethe,  Hills,  and  others  contributed  largely  through 
the  field  ot  biology.  Tarde,  Baldwin,  and  I>orkhelm 
in  the  field  of  authropologr ;  Preyer.  Baldwin,  Hisa 
Bhinn,  Bully,  and  maay  others  in  the  field  of  child 
study;  and  Weber,  Fechner,  HelmbolU,  and  Wundt 
in  tne  field  of  physiological  psychology,  hav*  bean 
prominent  contribntora  to  the  science. 

quiz.    In  colleges  in  the  tTnlt«d  States,  an  osal  or 

written  examination  or  reriew. 


RATIONAZh  Pertaining  to  the  reason,  being  derirod 
from,  directed  by,  or  based  upon  it.  Opposed  to  em- 
pirical. 

BBALOTlOIASnni.  A  Mmi-daasical  sehool  in  Oer- 
many  whose  cradutes  were  not  admitted  to  the  vni- 
rersities  until  the  decree  of  the  emperor  near  the 

beginning  of  his  reign. 

VKkT.jaM  (1)  As  the  direct  opposite  of  aom[na^ 
ism,  this  doctrine  states  that  nniTersala,  such  as  gener^ 
hare  an  existence  independent  of  oar  conceptions  and 
are  real  things  or  entities.  (2)  As  the  direct  opposito 
of  idealism,  this  doctrine  holds  that  to  oor  aenae  per- 
L-eption  a  direct,  individual,  external  object  at  onee  pre- 
sentH  to  oar  cognition  Itself,  instead  of  an  object 
representative-  of  Its  genaa  or  type. 

BBALSOHtTLB.  A  higher  grade  aehotri.  In  Oermany, 
vAich  is  not  a  elaasieal  secondary  aehoid  but  indndsa 
in  its  curriculum,  besides  Tariosa  industrial  connea, 
German,  French,  Latin,  history,  geograpliT,  fsometry, 
mechanics,  and  drawing. 

SEFOBM  or  BEFOBMATOBT  SCHOOLS.    In  the 

United  States,  ichools  supported  by  the  goTemment 
for  the  confinement  and  instruction  of  jnTenile  per- 
sons of  Idle  or  vicious  habits. 

BEGENT.    (1)   An  overseer  or  trustee,  as  ot  a 

university.  (2)  In  England,  a  resident  master  of 
arts  or  a  doctor  in  a  university  during  bis  first  period 
of  a  few  years  of  residence.  (S)  In  New  Tork  state, 
a  member  of  the  corporate  body  of  the  tTnlversity  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  These  regents  have  oertatn 
supervisory  powers  over  incorporsted  institutions  of 
learning  and  the  poblic  schools  of  the  state. 

KEOISTBB.  An  official  record  of  a  class  or  school 
in  which  is  a  list  of  the  pupils  and  cerUin  informa- 
tion concerning  them. 

BEL&TIVITY.  Every  aspect  or  pbsse  of  experience 
is  inSnenced  by  every  other  aspect  or  phase  of  the  ex- 
perience at  the  same  instant.  This  is  called  the  law 
of  relativity.  There  is  a  sense  of  relativit;r  whidi  con- 
veys ttie  idea  ttiat  we  can  know  about  thinga  only  as 
tbey  affect  our  minds,  and  not  as  the  tilings  themaelvaa 
really  are. 

BHETOBB,  80H00L8.  In  aneteat  Oneee.  Sehoob 
for  the  object  of  stndying  rtietorie,  or  the  art  of  per- 
suasion by  harmony  of  language.  The  curriculum  cov- 
ered conraea  in  oratory,  deliberative,  epidlctie,  and 
judicial  I  and  more  strictly  in  rhetoric:  invention,  di»- 
position,  elocution,  memory,  and  delivery. 

'  SOBBmJLE.  A  catalogne  or  list  of  conraea  ot 
studies. 

SOHOUBSHIP.    (1)  Learning.    (2)  A  fonndntion 

tor  the  maintenance  or  support  of  a  student. 

SCHOLASTICISM.  (1)  The  name  applied  to  the 
system  of  philosophy,  taught  in  Roman  Catnolic  institu- 
tions of  learning,  which  is  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  early  church  fathers,  as  Augustine  and  Jerome, 
the  teachings  of  Aristotle  and  of  certain  Arabian  com- 
mentators. (2)  That  period  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  theology  predomi- 
nated over  philosophy  and  which  was  characterised  bf 
excessive  subtlety  and  refinement  In  reasoning. 

SCHOOL  BOAXD.    School  committee. 

SCHOOLMEN.  The  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(eleventh  century  to  the  Reformation)  who  sought  to 
apply  the  methods  of  philosophic  thought  to  Christian 
dogma  so  SB  to  place  It  upon  a  logical,  scientific  basis. 

SEOOHSABY  SCHOOLS.  Schools  not  of  the  high- 
eat  order,  aa  hich  achoola. 


»8fl  TOLXnOJT 

SKLF-AOTZVtTT.  A  diuiga  produeed  within  ft  be- 
ing through  determination  and  without  destroying  tks 
identic  «  the  being. 

SEMESTER.  A  term  ot  one  half  the  college  «< 
school  year. 

SEMXNABT.  A  school  of  high  grade,  aa  a  college 
or  academy. 

aENSE-PEBCBPnON.  A  mode  of  eonseloasQcas 
produced  by  the  present  operation  of  an  azlernal 
stimnlns  upon  the  nervous  system.    It  takaa  cofnisanee 

of  all  objects,  independent  and  real. 

SOCIAL  COHTBACT.  The  implied  agreement  ef 
men  living  together  in  one  community  or  country  te 
create  and  organise  and  abide  by  soma  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  Ihfi  i^reement  la  the'  tonndation  of  political 
aode^. 

SOOBATIO  METHOD.  (1)  Hie  proeesa  of  arriv- 
ing at  fundamental  generalisations  by  an  inductive 
method  of  qneation  and  answer.  (2)  The  form  of  in- 
struction described  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  often 
called  the  "dialogic  method."    It  is  made  up  of  two 

{larta:  (a)  The  Bocratic  irony  to  clear,  the  mind  of 
slse  or  absurd  ideas,  and  (ft)  the  attempt  to  canaa  flu 
student  to  discover  fundamental  definitions  by  inductive 
reasouiag  isatigated  by  question  and  anawer.  . 

SPBOIAmATIMT.  In  colleges  the  act  of'  taking 
many  courses  in  one  or  two  anQeete  to  the  exelndoa 
of  other  subjects. 

STATE  UNIVEBSITIES.  Universities  Wholly  or 
partially  supported  by  taxation  within  one  state. 

SmHA  THEOLOaiAB.  The  most  exten^ve  work 
of  Thomas  Aqninas,  attempting  to  dve  In  the  fom  of 
the  scholastic  method  ot  phllosoj^iiing  a  complete 
theological  survey  ot  the  divine,  human,  and  natural 
worlds.  Its  chief  contente  are  derived  frbm  the  hmooa 
Book  of  SetUSTtcM  ocrilected  from  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers by  Peter  the  Lombard  and  classified  after  the 
manner  of  Abelard  into  affirmative  and  negative  state* 
ments  I8ie  et  non).  This  work  of  Aqnlnia  la  one  of 
a  hundred  similar  expositions  th»t  exist  la  mannieript, 
and  many  of  them  In  print. 

StrPBBXNTBKDEKT,  SCHOOL.  One  who  has  gen- 
eral ovendght  and  charge  of  the  idioola  of  a  certain 

district 

SUFEBVISOB,  SCHOOL.  An  overseer  or  sapn- 
intendent  of  the  instmction  In  one  or  more  anbjeete 
teught  in  the  schools,  as  a  sapervlaor  of  dnwfaic, 

SUSPBK8I0N.  The  compulsory,  bvt  Xmpmrft 
cessation  of  attendance  at  schooL 

TBOHKIOAL  SCHOOLS.  Schools  where  the  instmc- 
tion tends  to  fit  the  students  for  some  ttrt,  sdeaee,  or 
trade;  most  freqnentlj  the  mechanical  arts  are  qiad- 
fled. 

TEST.    An  examination  or  reriew. 

TEXT-BOOE.  A  book  used  by  stadeata  aa  the 
basis  of  their  instruction. 

THBEE  B'S.  THE.    Beading,  writing,  and  azltk- 

metic — readin',  'rltin',  'rithmetic. 

TKADE  8CHOOIA  Schools  where  the  pupils  re- 
ceive instruction  in  some  craft  or  buslneeo,  aa  well  as 
mentel  instruction. 

TBUANT.  A  child  who  Mtxj*  av^r  Cram  aAool 
without  permission. 

UAUJUtSTAmXO.  The  mental  inatmment  of 
seienttfle  kaowtedge  aa  oppoaad  to  reason,  the  inrtm- 
ueat  of  idiiloBopflle  knowledge.  To  the  underatandtng 
an  things  are  relative;  and  the  facnlty  deals  with  afl 
things  and  events  depuident  upon  environment. 

UirrVEBSITT.  An  institution  for  the  inatroeUon 
of  stadente  In  the  higher  branches  of  Uteratore,  arta, 
and  scieneea  with  the  power  te  confer  degrees  reeog- 
nised  throogfaoat  the  world  aa  valid.  Zt  nay  or  may 
not  Include  a  college,  or  may  eonsiat  of  many  under 
one  general  administration. 

tTNlVEBSZTT  EXTENSION.  A  plan,  originating  In 
England,  for  extending  the  influence  and  Instruction  at 
universities  outside  the  si  to  of  the  lostitntion  bj 
means  of  classes  and  lectorea  at  Importent  canters. 

VACATION  SOHOOLa    Schools,  either  pnbUe  or 

[irivate,  which  bold  their  sesrions  In  the  time  of  the 
ong  vacatlona  of  other  schools. 

TOZJXIOH.  The  ded^  upon  •  payehle  lama  Iqr 
an  indlTldnal.  ^.^ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGION.  ETHNIC  AND  NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS:  ZOROASTRIANISM,  BRAHMANISM.  CONFUCIANISM,  TAOISM, 
MOHAMMEDANISM,  PRIMITIVE  RELIGIONS.  DICTIONARY  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 
CHRISTIANITY :  EARLY,  MEDIAEVAL,  AND  MODERN  CHURCH.  SCHOOLS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS,  RELIGIOUS 
AND  PHILOSOPHICAL.  PROHIBITION.  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  WRITERS 
AND  REFORMERS.  RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Bflllglon  of  Ancient  Egypt. — ^Ancient  Egyp- 
tian religion  had  ita  origin  in  the  low  animiam, 
or  fetichism,  of  African  tribes.  Every  village 
in  those  earliest  days  had  a  god  or  supernatural 
power  which  was  worshiped  as  dwelling  in  a 
tree,  a  grove,  a  cave,  or  in  aome  animal.  Nat- 
urally, as  civilization  progressed,  the  special 
gods  or  demons  of  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant cities  predominated,  and  in  time  alone  sur- 
vived. The  worship  of  the  sun  developed  at  a 
very  early  day,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  religion 
by  various  names,  such  as  and  Horus. 
H^liopolis  had  ita  own  sun  god,  Atmu.  Osiris 
was  a  local  god  of  Abydos  and  Busiris.  Qrad- 
ually  all  of  the  goda  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
form  or  variation  of  the  sun;  consequently 
there  was  no  logical  aystem  possible,  though 
Amenophia  IV.  sought  to  systematize  religion 
and  to  have  the  sun  r^arded  as  the  supreme 
BOufce  of  light  and  power.  This  attempt  at 
monotheism,  though  ardently  carried  forward  by 
this  king,  did  not  endure  longer  than  his  own 
ieigrt.  While  the  higher  thought  tended  toward 
pantheism,  it  was  for  a  long  time  impossible 
to  eradicate  the  ideas  of  fetichism  that  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  popular  mind,  which  worshiped 


animals  aa  the  abode  or  dwelling  place  of  their 
goda.  It  waa  the  Greeks  who  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  ideaa  of  the  common  people  regarding 
these  gods,  and  sought  to  regard  them  aa  sym- 
bola  of  loftier  ideas.  The  ibis,  Thoth,  was  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  science  and  letters,  and 
corresponded  in  the  Qreek  mind  to  Hermes  or 
Mercury.  Ptah,  worshiped  at  Memphis,  they 
regarded  as  one  of  the  creators  of  the  world. 
He  resembled  Hephiestus  or  Vulcan.  The  chief 
god  of  Egypt  after  1600  B.  C.  waa  Ammon  of 
Thebes,  w^o  was  a  sun  god.  His  wife,  Mut,  was 
the  sky,  and  their  child,  Khonsu,  was  the  moon. 
Min  was  the  harvest  god.  In  Elephantine  the 
ram,  Khnumu,  and  the  goddesses,  Anuket  and 
Satet,  presided  over  the  harvest.  Semitic  gods 
were  introduced  under  the  new  empire,  and 
Baal,  Astarte,  Kadesh,  and  others,  were  highly 
esteemed.  Among  the  animals  woraliiped  by 
the  Egj'ptians  were  the  bulls.  Apis  at  Memphis, 
Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  and  Bachis;  and  the  goat, 
lais,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris;  Anubis,  the 
custodian  of  the  lower  world;  Set,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  forcea  of  nature  opposed  to  the 
Sim,  and  the  god  of  war  after  1000  B.  C,  were 
among  the  more  important  of  tbe-many  gods 
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in  Egyptian  mythology.  The  Egyptians  firmly 
beliered  that  there  was  a  spiritual  part  of  man 
that  existed  after  death.  Man  was  considered 
in  a  threefold  aspect:  the  mortal  body,  the 
living  soul,  and  a  ghost  or  double  that  existed 
during  life  and  after  death.  As  this  ghost 
might  inhabit  the  mortal  body  after  death,  the 
E^rp^^*""  considered  it  necessary  to  embalm 
their  dead  so  as  to  keep  the  body  always  ready 
to  receive  this  Bpiritoal  guest,  and  as  they  be- 
lieved that  it  experienced  tlie  appetites,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  provided  food  and  other 
articles  of  comfort.  Many  ideas  prevailed  as 
to  the  abode  of  the  soul  after  death ;  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  was  that  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  was  led  by  the  god  Anubis  to  the  realm 
of  the  dead  throu^  pathways  beset  with  dan- 
gers and  diiBcultiea,  to  be  judged  by  Osiris 
and  his  42  associates.  It  was  believed  that  the 
famous  Book  of  the  Dead,  if  deposited  with  the 
body,  would  serve  as  a  safe  conduct  through  all 
of  these  dangers,  and  that  the  deceased  could 
safely  enter  the  hall  of  judgment.  The  penal- 
ties of  adverse  judgment  were  very  horrible;  a 
favorable  judgment  insured  eternal  abode  in  the 
Elysian  Fiel&  and  perpetual  banquet  at  the 
table  of  Osiris.  They,  believed  in  the  ability  of 
the  dead  to  return  to  earth  by  exercise  of  certain 
magical  formule.  A  subsequent  final  judgment 
was  passed  upon  the  soul  of  the  deceased  by 
the  42  associates  separately,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  a  very  high  d<sree  of  morality 
obtained  among  the  better  classeB  of  Egyp- 
tians. 

Babylonian,  and  Assyrian.  Bellgions. — The 

religions  of  these  two  peoples  were  identical. 
Nature  worship  prevailed  and  the  several  objects 
in  nature  were  personified.  The  sun  and  moon 
oceupied  the  first  place  in  this  system.  Each  of 
the  nature  gods  was  associated  with  some  par- 
ticular place,  and  a  deity  seemed  to  grow  in 
importance  as  the  place  to  which  he  was  at- 
tadied  developed.  The  god  of  the  ancient  capi< 
tal,  Asshur,  called  by  the  name  of  the  city, 
grew  to  be  chief  god  among  all  gods  of  Assyria, 
jast  as  Marduk,  the  presiding  god  over  the  city 
of  Babylon,  became  the  center  of  the  Babylonian 
system.  Though  the  capital  of  these  dominions 
was  frequently  changed,  it  would  appear  that 
both  Aswnr  and  Marduk  had  become  so  well 
established  that  they  held  their  prominent 
places  in  the  respective  religions  of  these  coun- 
tries. Hymns,  prayers,  omens,  and  incantations 
formed  an  imporlAnt  part  of  the  system  of 
worship  in  these  countries,  and  it  appears  from 
the  Babylonian  literature,  dating  before  2000 
B.  C,  that  there  was  a  very  complete  form  of 
ritual  in  use  in  Babylonia.  The  lofty  spirit 
that  breathes  through  many  of  these  hymns  and 
prayers  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that  out 
of  the  old  ceremonies  tnere  grew  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  monotheistic  conception  of 
divine  government,  as  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  It  is  indicated  that  at  a 
later  day  the  several  gods  did  not  disappear  but 
were  merged  into  the  great  central  deity,  Mar- 
duk, who  seemed  to  concentrate  in  his  own  per- 
son all  of  the  attributes  and  powers  which  had 
previously  been  shared  1^  many  local  gods.  As 
a  part  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  worship, 
great  temples  wer«  built  at  the  several  capitals 
of  the  country,  and  the  architecture  of  tiiese 


was  wholly  Babylonian  in  design.  Assyrians 
introduced  a  means  of  learning  uie  will  of  the 
deity  by  means  of  oracles  and  omens,  and  the 
works  of  the  Babylonian  priests  stored  up  in 
the  archives  in  the  temples  yielded  a  vast  fund 
of  litmuy  production  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  later  Bal^loniaos  and  for  the  AaayrimoM. 
The  earliest  of  these  archives  were  written  in 
cuneiform  letters  upon  tablets  of  clay  afterward 
baked  hard. 

Brahmaninn  is  a  philosophical  and  religious 
system  established  by  tlie  Brfthniana,  tho  prtestly 
caste  of  India,  and  based  on  the  Fedas,  the  moat 
ancient  of  the  sacred  books  of  that  country,  and 
its  first  literary  productions.  They  are  supposed 
to  date  from  about  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C, 
and  consist  of  hymns,  incantations,  and  sacri- 
ficial prayers  addressed  to  the  elements  and 
powers  of  nature :  Fire,  the  heavenly  messenger 
and  carrier  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  Soiyn, 
the  Sun;  the  Moon,  etc.,  all  personified.  No 
one  is  superior  to  the  others;  hut  three— Rrc^ 
Wind,  and  Rain — were  sometimes  united  into 
one  as  god,  and  were  special  objects  of  worship. 

In  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  divini- 
ties there  grew  up  a  system  of  sacrificial  ritual- 
ism, etc.  This  was  laid  down  by  the  Brihrnans 
in  prose  works  called  BrUhmanat,  Sutnu,  and 
Upanishads.  These  have  been  tacked  on  to  the 
Vedas,  and  are  the  foundation  of  all  tha  hig^r 
thought  of  India. 

Brahmanism  identifies  all  the  forces  of  nature 
with  a  spiritual  being  which  vhea  unperaonified 
is  called  Brahnd,  the  primordial  essence,  the 
only  real  entity,  absolute,  eternal,  immaterial, 
invisible,  and  unappreciaUe  by  the  senses.  It 
receives  no  worship,  but  is  an  object  of  abstract 
meditation,  the  only  way  by  which  abeorption 
into  it  and  deliverance  from  life  can  be  attained. 
Whatever  appears  to  exist  is  identical  with  that 
spirit,  and  the  end  and  aim  of  man  should  be 
to  reunite  with  it.  When  dominated  by  activity 
this  becomes  BrahmB,  the  creator;  as  a  ditin- 
tegrator  or  destroyer  it  is  called  Shiva,  and  as 
a  preserver  Vishnu ;  and  when  manifested  in  the 
highest  order  of  men  Brfihmana  or  Brfthmana. 
These  last  formed  a  priestly  class,  and  when  the 
four  castes  were  evolved  they  became  the  domi- 
nant caste,  "h<dding  in  their  hands  the  minist^ 
of  holy  things  and  the  perfOTmance  of  the  saen- 
fice." 

Another  institution  peculiar  to  Brahmanism 
prior  to  Buddha  was  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  (but  Buddha  denied  the  ^stence  of  tiia 
soul).  Everybody  is  subject  to  death  and  re- 
birth until  absoroed  into  BrahmA.  As  in  Bod- 
dhism  desire  during  life  was  the  cause.  Desire 
produces  action,  and  action,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  finite,  and  holds  the  actor  wiutin  the 
chains  of  finite  existence.  It  is  only  when  one 
knows  this  and,  acting  on  his  knowledge,  eradi- 
cates desire  by  separation  from  the  world,  that 
he  secures  release  from  the  chains  of  finite  CK- 
istenee  and  attains  to  Brahmi. 

Out  of  Brahmanism  has  grown  Hinduitm.  It 
differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  giving  little 
Tward  to  Brahmtt,  the  primordial  essence,  as 
w3l  as  Brahmi,  tiie  creator,  but  worships  in 
place  of  both  the  popular  deities,  Vishnu  and 
Shiva,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  creeds  of 
tiie  Buddhists  and  the  non-Aryan  raoea  of  ladia. 
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and  abori^ea.  It  is  polytheistic  rather 
than  pantheistic.  Vishnu  ia  the  most  popular 
of  the  deities,  and  has  had  avatara  or  incama- 
ti<HiB  (literally  "deaeents")  in  different  forma 
for  different  purposes.  Shiva,  the  destroyer  or 
disintegrator,  has  many  votaries.  He  is  of  a 
gloomy  nature,  and  is  represented  as  sitting  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  naked,  with  matted  hair,  a 
necklace  of  human  skulls,  and  smeared  with 
ashes.  lie  has  three  eyes,  and  Are  from  them 
consumes  those  who  disturb  his  devotions. 
Saraswati,  the  wife  of  Brahmft,  is  the  goddess 
of  learning;  Lakshmi,  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  is 
the  goddess  of  prosperity;  Devi  or  Dui^^a,  the 
wife  of  Shiva,  is  also  the  object  of  worship;  and 
there  are  many  others:  as,  for  exampICi  Indra, 
the  god  of  the  firmament;;  Vanina,  of  the 
waters;  Agni,  of  fire;  Kuvera,  of  wealth;-Kama, 
of  love;  and  Yama,  of  the  infernal  regions.  The 
followers  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva  are  broken  up 
into  a  great  variety  of  sects  and  divisions. 
There  are  also  many  mendicant  orders. 

The  caste  system  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  Hinduism.  We  have  already  sera 
the  rise  of  the  Brfihmana.  The  other  castes  are: 
the  Kshatriyas,  or  warriors;  the  Vais^aa,  or 
husbandmen;  and,  lastly,  the  Sudras  (originally 
the  slaves),  or  servants.  Each  has  its  own  place 
in  the  social  system  and  must  observe  the  laws 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  chief  distinction  between 
them  appears  to  have  been  occupation,  but  there 
is  now  much  relaxation,  and  a  great  many  mixed 
castes  have  arisen.  The  highest  law  which  con- 
cerns the  Hindu  is  to  eat  correctly,  drink  cor- 
rectly, and  to  marry  correctly;  that  is,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  his  caste. 

ZoroaBtrianlsm.  is  the  dualistio  system  taught 
by  the  ancient  sage  and  prophet  Zoroaster  (or 
Zarathustra)  of  ancient  Iran  or  Persia.  He 
was  born  about  1000  B.  C,  and  was  killed  during 
certain  military  operations  at  Balkh.  His 
coming  had  .been  foretold,  and  at  his  btrth  all 
nature  rejoiced,  though  the  demons  and  the 
powers  of  evil  tried  to  prevent  it.  At  seven 
he  was  placed  in  the  care  of  wise  and  learned 
men.  At  15  he  came  of  age,  assumed  the  "sac- 
rificial thread,"  began  his  religious  preparation; 
at  20  be  abandoned  the  world  and  its  ways,  and, 
desirous  of  laying  hold  of  righteousness,  left 
home  and  led  a  wandering  life,  denouncing 
demon  worship,  and  inquiring  for  those  most 
desirous  of  righteousness  and  the  nourishing  of 
the  poor. 

Revelation  came  to  him  at  30,  after  the  "arch- 
angel of  good  thought"  had  come  to  him  and  led 
his  soul  in  holy  trance  into  the  presence  of 
God — Ahuramazda.  His  teachings  are  found  in 
the  work  known  as  the  Aveata,  or  Zend-Aveata, 
the  "Book  of  Wisdom." 

The  system  is  a  modified  dualism.  It  recog- 
nizes two  creative  powers :  Ahuramazda,  or 
Ormazd,  the  god  of  light  and  the  creator  of 
good ;  and  Ahriman,  the  god  of  darkness  and 
the  creator  of  evil;  and  between  these  two  there 
is  continual  war,  Ormazd.  however,  will  in  the 
end  overcome  Ahriman,  and  to  this  extent  it  is 
seen  that  while  coexistent  they  are  not  coeternal. 

Ormazd  has  six  principal  ministers  called  in 
Persian  amahaspanda,  "immortal  holy  ones," 
who  assist  in  administering  the  Kingdom  of 
Light.  There  is  alao  a  very  great  number  of 
angels,  "wonderful  ones,"  who  guide  the  forces 


of  nature  and  carry  out  the  heavenly  deorees 
in  the  governance  of  the  universe.  On  the 
other  hand  Ahriman  tuis  a  similarly  large  array 
of  fiends,  arcfa-flflnds,  demons,  and  evil  spirits, 
who  contend  with  the  ministers  and  angels  of 
good,  keep  the  world  in  disorder,  and  strive  to 
destroy  the  soul  of  man;  and  so  the  warfare  of 
the  principles  of  good  and  evil  goes  on. 

Man's  state  after  death  depends  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  good  or  evil  in  his  life.  An 
evenly  balanced  account  is  provided  for.  The 
good  in  the  universe  will  finally  prevail,  and 
Ahriman  and  his  ministers,  as  well  as  man 
himself,  will  be  redeemed  from  all  evil.  This 
struggle  is  to  last  12,000  years.  Ihiring  the 
last  3,000  years  each  millennium  will  be  presided 
over  by  a  prophet  or  saviour  of  the  seed  of 
Zoroaster.  The  last  one  will  preside  over  the 
resurrection;  the  world  will  be  renewed  and 
eternity  will  begin.  The  forces  of  evil  will  be 
utterly  subdued,  wicked  men  will  disappear,  and 
righteousness  will  be  established. 

Zoroaster's  ethical  teachings  call  for  good 
thoughts.  Rood  words,  good  deeds.  The  purity 
of  both  body  and  soul  must  be  preserved.  The 
elements  of  fire,  water,  and  earth  must  be  care- 
fully shielded  from  defilement,  especially  from 
contact  with  dead  matter;  hence  the  exposure 
of  the  dead,  even  at  the  present  day,  on  "towers 
of  silence"  to  b«  devoured  by  birds  and  dogs. 
(See  Maoianism.) 

The  Paraeea  or  Paraia  (fire-worshipers)  are 
the  remnant  of  the  Zoroastriana,  especially  in 
India,  where,  in  1906,  they  numbered  94,190. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  the  Arab  invasion 
iu  the  seventh  century  and  the  fall  of  the 
Iranian  kingdom,  a  community  <si  Zoroastrians, 
with  their  priests,  moved  down  to  Onnuz  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  gain  greater  religious  freedom. 
After  15  years  they  moved  to  India,  remaining 
for  19  years,  when  they  went  to  Sanjan,  north 
of  modern  Bombay,  and  settled  among  the 
Hindus.  With  a  second  band  they  formed  a 
flourishing  community  which  existed  for  five 
centuries.  The  Mohammedans  attacked  them  in 
1315  and  the  Parsees  were  driven  away,  but  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  they 
spread  widely  in  Gujarat.  Bombay  is  the  center 
of  the  Parsee  settlement  in  India,  although  they 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  India.  As  a  class 
the  Parsees  are  very  well-to-do. 

They  have  generally  kept  the  tenets  of  their 
ancient  creed,  though  not  free  from  controversy, 
as  there  is  evidence  of  several  vigorous  disputes 
with  clerical  leaders,  one  dispute  over  Uie 
calendar  having  led  to  a  division. 

The  Parsees  have  kept  for  time  immemorial 
the  idea  of  ceremonial  purification ;  care  is  taken 
to  keep  earth,  fire,  and  water  free  from  dead 
matter.  Some  of  the  less  rigid  belong  to  the 
fire  department  in  Bombay,  blow  out  a  light, 
and  smoke  tobacco.  They  object  to  being  called 
"Fire- worshipers,"  for  their  religion  teaches  that 
fire  stands  as  an  emblem  of  power  of  Ormazd 
only.  They  continue  to  wear  the  sacred  shirt 
and  girdle,  and  the  priests  are  distinguished  by 
their  fiowing  white  robes. 

The  Parsee  observances  connected  with  birth 
and  marriage  have  somewhat  modified,  but  the 
death  rites  remain  unchanged.  Their  morality 
is  of  a  very  high  order.  They  are  noted  for 
their  charity,  benevolence,  and  generosity.  They 
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are  very  progressive  in  education,  espeeially 
of  women,  being  much  inclined  to  follow  Euro- 
pean examplM.  Numerous  editions  of  their 
ancient  sacred  literature  and  reprints  of  Aveattt 
and  Pahlavi  texts  are  pablished  every  year. 

The  Parsees  in  Persia,  about  9,000  in  number, 
are  called  Ghebers,  the  origin  of  which  name  is 
questioned.  It  is  applied  as  unbeliever  to  all 
non-MohanuDedane.  The  misfortunes  of  these 
followers  have  been  many  and  varied.  The  final 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Islam  changed  its  religious 
life  completely,  the  teachings  of  Allah  and  his 
Prophet  being  geiierall;^  adopted.  Those  who 
were  loyal  to  uieir  faith  and  ramained  have 
endured  persecution  and  oppression  Ull  th^  have 
deereaaea  to  a  mere  handfnL 

ICagUnlnnf  or  M*g1_mi,  the  cult  which 
probably  formed  the  hiwia  of  Zoroastrianism, 
the  general  tenets  of  which  are  the  same.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  existence  long  before 
Zoroaster's  time,  and  is  referred  to  by  Herod- 
otus, the  "Father  of  History"  (484-424  B.  C.)> 
It  held  to  the  doctrine  of  Anuramazda,  and  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil,  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection, in  a  future  life,  the  advent  of  a  saviour, 
in  the  preservation  from  defilement  of  fire, 
earth,  water, — especially  fire.  Fire  altars  were 
maintained  and  the  fire  was  never  allowed  to 
go  out,  etc.  Berodotua  connects  them  with  one 
6f  the  six  tribes  of  Media  or  western  Iran, 
while  Zoroaster,  who  himself  was  a  Magian, 
labored  mostly  in  Bactria  or  eastern  Iran.  The 
members  of  the  priestly  order  were  reputed  to 
be  very  wise  and  learned,  skilled  in  divination, 
connected  with  the  priesthood  of  Babylonia  and 
Chaldea,  and  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jeremiah 
xxxix,  3  and  13,  where  it  speaks  of  Rab-mag, 
"chief  of  the  iia^."  By  the  time  that  Luke 
wrote  Acts  xiii,  6,  the  name  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute and  denoted  wizard,  necromancer,  magi- 
cian, or  sorcerer,  etc.  The  wise  men  who  came 
from  the  East  in  search  of  Him  who  was  born 
King  of  the  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  Matthew  ii, 
1-12,  were  also  Ahigi. 

Taoism,  the  Chinese  philosophic  teachings, 
hard  to  understand,  of  an  old  mystic  named 
Lao-tse,  the  "Venerable  Master"  (or  "Philoso- 
pher"). Little  that  is  absolutely  certain  is 
known  regarding  him,  though  he  is  noticed  in 
the  great  historical  work,  Shi  Ki  of  Sze-ma 
Ts'ien,  100  B.  C.  He  was  bom  in  604  B.  C, 
was  partly  contemporary  with  ConfuciuB,  who 
visited  him  when  the  latter  was  60.  Lao-tse 
was  State  Librarian  and  keeper  of  the  Imperial 
Archives  at  Lo-yang  (in  the  present  Honan), 
the  capital  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (1122-220 
B.  C),  and  Confucius  had  journeyed  thither 
to  deposit  a  book  for  preservation  and  to  ask 
about  "ceremonies." 

His  teachings  are  found  in  a  small  book  of 
5,000  words  called  the  Tao-teh-king,  "the  classic 
of  tao  and  virtue."  The  chief  trouble  in  inter- 
preting it  lies  in  the  translation  of  the  word 
tao,  which  as  found  in  the  dictionaries  means 
«rt>ad,"  *Sath,"  "way,"  "doctrine,"  "reason." 
His  work  has  been  described  as  treating  of  "the 
doctrine  of  the  way,"  that  is,  of  the  eternal 
way  of  right  conduct;  some  call  it  "Rational- 
ism," while  others  speak  of  it  as  "Naturalism." 
In  this  sense  it  inculcates  the  practice  and  cul- 
tivation of  naturalness  in  conduct,  and  the 


innocence  and  simplicity  of  early  life  and  of 
former  times,  and  refers  to  individual  ctmdutt 
rather  than  to  tiie  settlement  of  state  and  social 

Stublema,  degmerate  though  the  state  then  wa>. 
B  incuteated  unselfishness  under  the  simile  ot 
an  empty  vessel.  It  is  the  "emptiness"  thst 
makes  it  a  useful  vessel.  He  also  inculcated 
humility  under  the  simile  of  water,  which, 
though  benefiting  all,  always  seeks  the  lowest 
place;  and  he  taught  that  unkindness  should  be 
requited  with  kindness.  Chu-hi,  the  great 
scholar  and  speculative  philosopher  of  tite 
twelfth  century,  summed  up  Taoiam  as  ''tlK 
doctrine  of  surrender  to  others." 

When  and  where  Lao-tse  died  is  not  known. 
As  he  passed  out  one  of  the  frontier  gates  lead- 
ing toward  Tibet  he  handed  the  manuscript  of 
his  book  to  the  warden. 

Taoism  is  also  styled  a  "religion,"  but  Lao-t^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  During  the  centurin 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era  a  bcdr 
of  superstitious  and  fanciful  notions  abmit 
alchemy,  georoant^,  genii,  immortali^  (in  the 
flesh),  the  elixir  of  life,  the  **herb  o{  immor- 
tality," etc.,  had  grown  up  and  wan  tadced  oa 
to  taoismt  The  feudal  system  had  been  brokn: 
up,  and  the  warrior  who  had  accomplished  thi* 
alter  centuries  of  war  and  bloodshed  had  pro- 
claimed himself  the  First  Universal  £mperor. 
He  then  gave  way  to  his  hatred  of  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  in  regard  to  good  goTernment,  re- 
solved to  wipe  out  such  "pernicious"  doctrines, 
burned  all  the  books  ctf  that  cult,  and  buried 
alive  the  scholars  who  had  protested;  and  ia 
the  general  disorder  that  prevailed  thcM  Tsga- 
ries  arose.  Then  nearly  time  centuries  later, 
when  Buddhism  from  India  \ras  introduced 
(67)  and  found  favor  everywhere  from  the 
emperor  down,  it  was  found  z.eces8ary  by  some 
to  counteract  this  alien  system.  Rites  aod 
ceremonies  were  evolved,  temples  and  mona*- 
teries  were  built,  and  idols  were  set  up ;  a  taoi>^t 
hell  and  purgatoiy  were  invented,  ana  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  Trimurti,  a  triad  of  "Thm 
Pure  Ones,"  of  which  Lao-tse  is  one,  was  estab- 
lished.  A  priesthood  was  introduced,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  priests  are  supposed  to  poasen 
magic  powers;  they  tell  fortunes,  etc.,  regulate 
the  popular  feasts,  say  prayers  for  the  slet. 
chant  prayers  at  funerals,  etc.  They  have  a  son 
of  hereditary  "pope,"  one  Chang  Tao-ling,  who. 
like  the  lineal  descendant  of  Confucius,  has  tlie 
rank  of  duke.  An  ancestor  of  bis  had  com- 
pounded a  pill  of  immortality  and  swallowed  it: 
Confucianism. — ^The  teachings  of  the  noted 
Chinese  sage  (661-478  B.  C),  tcnown  to  his  own 
countrymen  (especially  since  about  the  Chri-^- 
tian  era)  as  K'ung-fu-tae,  that  is,  "K'ung.  the 
Philosopher," — ^K'ung  being  his  family  name — 
but  known  to  Occidentals  as  Confucttts,  a  latb- 
ized  form  of  the  native  name.  He  was  not  a 
writer,  the  only  thing  from  his  pen  being  » 
small  work  of  about  15,000  words,  called 
Spring  and  Summer,  containing  a  most  mea- 
ger statement  of  the  annals  (from  about  74? 
B.  C.)  of  his  native  state.  Loo,  in  the  modem 
province  of  Shantung.  As  a  great  SGh<^ar  and 
archteolc^st  he  collected  the  traditions  and  ex- 
isting historical  documents,  and  the  ballads  and 
poetry  of  his  own  and  preceding  ages,  and  edited 
and  arranged  them,  destroying;  whatever  was 
trivial  and  untrustworthy.   These   form  tbs 
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basis  of  the  Chinese  classics.  As  a  public 
teacher  he  attracted  many  disciples,  and  it  is 

Srincipally  from  his  scattered  sayings  collected 
y  them  long  after  his  death  and  explained  by 
later  disciples,  such  as  Mencius  of  the  third 
century,  B.  C,  and  Chu-fu-tse,  a  great  specula- 
tive philosopher  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
we  can  glean  his  doctrines  and  piece  them 
into  a  system.  They  eeem  to  have  related  to  the 
well-bein^  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  in  rela- 
tion, to  his  family,  his  neighbors,  and  the  state. 
The  times  in  which  Confucius  lived  were  char- 
acterized by  the  most  deplorable  Uoodshed, 
cruelty,  and  oppression.  The  feudal  system  had 
broker  down;  the  vassal  princes  warred  con- 
stantly against  the  emperor  and  among  them- 
selves, and  with  the  departure  of  peace  went 
prosperity.  His  aim  was  to  remedy  these  con- 
ditions, and  restore  the  universr.!  happiness, 
virtue,  peace,  and  prosperity  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  times  of  the  ancient  kings,  23  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  who  by  their  virtues  and 
their  ncamples  bad  introduced  and  maintuned 
an  age  of  universal  concord.  Hence  the  sage 
was  forever  pointing  back  to  antiquity  (and 
the  Chinese  have  been  looking?  back  ever  since]  ; 
his  models  were  there  and  inculcating  the  duties 
of  the  five  relations  of  life  as  between  prince 
and  subject,  parent  and  child,  husband  and 
wife,  brother  and  brother,  friend  and  friend. 
"When  the  prince  is  prince,"  said  he,  "and  the 
minister  is  minister,  when  the  lather  is  father, 
and  the  son  is  son,  Uien  there  is  good  govern- 
ment, righteousness  will  prevail,  and  the  people 
will  be  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous."  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  system  is  purely  ethical 
and  political,  and  concerns  itself  exclusively 
with  man  as  an  individual,  and  in  relation  to 
his  family  and  society,  and  cannot  properly  be 
classed  as  a  "religion"  or  as  one  of  the  three 
religions  of  China — as  is  commonly  stated. 
"Respect  the  gods,"  said  he  to  his  disciples,  in 
answer  to  a  query,  "but  have  as  little  to  do 
with  them  as  possible." 

The  princes  rejected  his  lessons,  and  two  cen- 
turies later,  when  one  of  the  princes  had  wiped 
out  all  the  others  and  proclaimed  himself  the 
first  "Universal  Emperor,"  he  showed  his  repug- 
nance to  the  system  by  ordering  the  burning  of 
all  bookft  relating  to  it,  and  put  to  death  all  the 
scholars  who  protested.  Two  or  three  centuries 
later  interest  in  it  revived,  the  memory  of  the 
author  was  ennobled,  a  "temple"  in  his  honor 
has  been  erected  in  every  city  of  the  land,  and 
he  is  universally  reverenced,  not  worshiped. 

Greek  Beligton. — The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
passed  through  several  stages  in  its  evolution 
from  mythology  to  religion.  What  is  true  of 
the  Greek  religion  at  one  time  and  in  one  place 
is  often  not  true  of  the  religion  at  another  time 
or  in  another  place.  The  relations  between  the 
gods  and  the  Greeks  were  friendly.  The  Greeks 
felt  the  limitations  of  human  power,  and  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  the  might  and  draninion  of 
the  several  gods.  The  commonest  outward  acts 
were  those  of  propitiation  or  seeking  favor  for 
the  success  of  future  enterprises,  and  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  or  for  great  succesa. 
Gods  presided  in  every  Greek  household.  In 
front  of  every  Grecian  house  stood  a  stone 
sacred  to  Apollo  Agyieus,  and  sometimes  a 
figure  of  H^^es;  the  altar  of  Zeus  stood  in 


the  court,  and  by  the  hearth  Heetia  was  wor- 
shiped. In  the  other  apartments  of  the  house 
appropriate  deities  presided.  No  need  was  felt 
for  any  intermediary  or  intercessory,  as  each 
individual  Greek  was  free  to  offer  his  adoration 
or  prayers  to  any  of  the  gods.  There  was  con- 
sequently a  priestly  class  which  ranked  only 
as  other  public  officials  might,  without  special 
privileges,  prerogatives,  or  power.  It  would 
appear  from  the  mythological  accounts  of  tiie 
Greek  deities  that  Grecian  morality  was  not 
based  upon  their  religion,  but  in  later  di^s 
there  was  a  strongly  marked  division  between 
the  ancient  mythology  and  the  more  recent 
religion. 

The  system  was  polytheistic;  the  Greeks  con- 
ceived that  the  gods  were  everywhere,  and  that 
all  nature  was  full  of  divine  life.  The  gr^t 
number  of  deities  recc^ized  by  the  Greeks  dif- 
fered in  rank  and  power;  they  comprised  the 
gods  proper,  the  daimones,  the  malevolent  in- 
ferior spirits,  and  the  heroes  and  the  spirits 
of  the  day.  The  whole  world  and  all  the  forces 
of  nature  were  under  the  control  of  these  gods, 
but  the  world  was  not  made  by  them,  and, 
while  they  were  immortal,  all  had  a  beginning. 
Each  god  was  personified,  and  was  endowed 
with  personal  attributes  on  a  much  grander 
scale  than  those  of  the  ordinary  human  being. 
The  gods  were  localized,  and  there  were  three 
broad  divisions:  the  gods  of  heaven,  the  gods  of 
the  earth,  and  the  gods  of  the  sea.  The  abode  of 
the  heavoUy  gods  was  either  in  the  sky  or  upon 
some  lofty  mountain,  as  Mount  Olympus  in 
Thessaly.  The  gods  of  the  earth  were  supposed 
to  dwell  under  the  earth.  The  father  of  gods 
and  men  was  Zeus,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe;  Hera,  his  wife,  was  queen  of  heaven; 
Hephtestus  was  the  god  of  fire  and  the  patron 
of  workers  in  metal;  Athena,  the  daughter  of 
Zeus,  sometimes  called  Pallas,  was  the  goddess 
of  wisdom;  Ares  was  the  god  of  war;  Aphro- 
dite, the  goddess  M  love;  Hermes,  the  winged 
messenger  of  the  gods;  and  Hestia,  the  goddess 
of  the  hearth.  Of  the  gods  of  the  earUi,  Hades 
was  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world,  and  Perseph- 
one, the  daughter  of  Demeter,  was  his  wife. 
Gea  was  the  earth  mother.  The  presiding  god 
over  the  sea  was  Poseidon,  the  brother  of  Zeus, 
who  lived  with  his  wife,  Amphitrite,  and  around 
them  circled  the  Nereids,  Tritons,  and  lesser 
sea  gods.  The  votive  offerings  and  thanksgiv- 
ings for  deliverance  generally  took  the  form  of 
magnificent  temples  erected  to  the  gods.  Many 
of  the  moat  beautiful  buildings  in  Greece  were 
erected  in  commemoration  of  victories  which  the 
Greeks  believed  were  due  to  special  favor  by 
their  protective  deities.  The  oracle  at  Delphi 
was  a  remarkable  variation  from  the  belief  in 
the  ordinary  priestly  class  of  Greece.  So  firmly 
did  many  of  the  Greeks  at  certain  periods  of  ihe 
country's  history  believe  in  fatalism  and  tvn- 
ordination  that  few  great  national  or  even  per- 
sonal entei^rises  were  undertaken  without  first 
visiting  and  c<msulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 
The  replies  given  by  the  priests  in  such  cases 
were  invariably  ambiguous,  and  if  the  course 
taken,  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  obedience  to 
the  message  of  the  oracle,  did  not  turn  out 
satisfactorily  there  was  no  reflection  upon  the 
power  of  the  god  but  upon  the  person's  own 
interpretation  of  the  message. 
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Boman  Bellglon.— Roma  as  a  nation  passed 
through  so  many  stages  of  civilization  and 
power  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people 
changed  with  these.  Xeverthelesa,  throughout 
her  entire  history  Rome  preserved  many  of  the 
ancient  religious  rites  and  customs  long  after 
the  religious  beliefs  upon  which  they  were 
founded  had  been  forgotten.  So  completely 
did  the  Grecian  mythology  efface  the  old  Koman 
religion  that  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish as  to  its  origin  or  extent.  The  Romans 
recognized  two  classes  of  gods:  the  di  indigetea, 
or  uie  original  gods  of  the  Roman  State,  and 
the  di  novensides,  who  were  new  or  later  intro- 
ductions. The  earliest  Greek  calendar  of  which 
we  know  had  45  fixed  festivals  in  the  year, 
together  with  other  occasional  days  of  com- 
memoration. Such  literary  remains  as  we  have 
of  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  history  show 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  invoke 
not  only  a  separate  deity  upon  different  occa- 
sions in  their  life,  but  frequently  several  deitlea 
during  the  performance  of  one  operation.  At 
the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  the  last  kings  of  Rome, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  occupied  the 
supreme  place  in  Roman  religion.  Shortly  after 
this  Diana  and  the  Sibylline  Books  were  intro- 
duced, and  later  the  erection  of  temples  became 
common  in  honor  of  the  three  supreme  gods. 
With  the  influx  of  foreigners  to  the  city  a 
knowledge  of  other  gods  came  to  Rome,  and 
some  of  tliese  were  incorporated*  into  the  relig- 
ious system.  In  this  way  Diana,  Minerva,  Her- 
cules, Venus,  and  others  came  from  Greece,  as 
did  also  Apollo,  Demeter,  and  Dionysus,  in  490 
B.  C.  Hermes  came  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  his  name  was  changed  to  Mercury.  The 
Poseidon  of  the  Greeks  is  known  in  Rome  as 
Neptune,  about  400  B.  C.  As  the  process  of 
the  Hellenization  of  Rome  continued  more  of 
the  Greek  gods  and  of  the  Greek  myths  were 
adopted  1^  the  Romans,  almost  to  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  old  system.  Tlie  effei^  of 
the  introduction  of  these  and  of  the  change  from 
the  old  rites  was  the  decline  of  the  priestly 
class,  and  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  other  religious 
offices  rapidly  declined  into  mere  political  posi- 
tions. So  easy  had  the  introduction  of  new 
gods  into  Rome  become  that  it  was  not  long 
before  the  imperial  office  was  raised  higher  and 
higher,  until  reception  among  the  gods  of  the 
Roman  state  after  death  was  bestowed  first 
won  Julius  Cfesar,  and  then  upon  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Nerva,  and  others. 
Amid  this  rapid  change  and  frequent  addition 
of  deities  it  is  not  strange  that  the  forms  of 
the  rel  igion  became  varied  and  confused.  It 
was  customary  to  offer  the  firstfruita  of  the 
field  or  garden  on  behalf  of  the  family  or  com- 
munity at  the  domestic  altars.  The  state-made 
frequent  sacrifices  to  individual  gods,  and  these 
were  often  of  very  large  size.  The  sacrifice  of 
animals  was  common.  The  liturgy  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  priest  was  precise  and  prescribed ; 
the  act  of  worship  grew  to  be  compulsory  as  an 
ordinance  of  the  state.  One  of  the  most  sacred 
of  obligations  was  the  public  or  private  vow  to 
make  certain  offerings  to  a  god  or  to  perform 
certain  tasks  in  the  event  of  the  successful  out- 
come of  an  enterprise.  When  such  a  vow  was 
made  by  a  ruler  the  performance  of  it  became 
obligatoiy  upon   the   entire   state.  Auguries 


played  an  important  port  in  the  Roman  relig- 
ious ^fltem,  and  practically  governed  the  dai^ 
life  of  the  people.  To  SFvery  occurrence,  impor- 
tant or  slight,  the  Romans  attached  a  peculiar 
significance,  and  read  in  the  most  trivial  things 
a  revelation  of  the  will  of  heaven.  It  was  the 
duty  of  an  officer  known  as  the  augur  to  read 
and  interpret  this  correctly.  Especially  were 
the  eagle,  vulture,  crow,  raven,  owl,  and  ben 
consulted,  and  these  were  regarded  as  messen- 
gers of  the  gods.  The  eagle  mad  vulture  revealed 
the  will  by  flight,  the  other  birds  their 
voices.  The  political  influence  and  authority 
of  the  augurs  grew  extensively,  for  no  public 
election  was  considered  valid  and  no  battle  was 
undertaken  unless  the  auspices  were  favorable. 

Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  Bellglons. — 
The  religion  of  this  group  of  people  in  northern 
Europe  was  founded  upon  what  is  popularly 
called  Norse  mythology.  It  persisted  among  the 
more  remote  people  of  this  group  until  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  in  the  year  1000. 
About  that  time  the  sacred  or  mytholt^cal  books 
known  to  us  as  the  Eddas,  and  other  literaiy 
productions  called  Sagas,  were  first  published, 
and  it  is  from  them  that  our  ideas  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  religion  among  the  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  people  are  derived.  The  Eddaa  de- 
scribed the  creation  as  proceeding  from  an  aby$s 
or  chasm  out  of  which  the  giants  built  a  citadel 
for  the  gods  and  called  it  Asgard,  which  the 
gods  reached  by  a  rainbow  bridge.  The  gods 
were  many  and  lacked  the  polish  and  refinement 
with  which  the  Grecians  and  Romans  clothed 
their  gods,  being  endowed  with  exaggerated 
human  attributes  and  powers.  They  ate  and 
drank  with  Teutonic  appetites  and  were  subject 
to  impulses  of  generosity  and  rage.  In  this 
system  the  foremost  of  the  gods  is  Odin,  whose 
rule  is  supreme  and  who  has  endured  eternally. 
He  is  represented  as  a  rough,  impulsive,  but  not 
unkind  old  man.  Frigga  was  the  wife  of  Odin. 
Their  descendants  are  the  Aesir.  The  first  acta 
is  Tbor,  the  most  popular  god  of  Scandinavia, 
the  god  of  thunder.  The  serand  son  is  Balder, 
wondrously  fair  and  beloved  by  all.  Tyr,  the 
third  son,  was  ori^nally  a  dcy  god  bold  and 
daring,  but  in  the  Uter  religious  system  deteri- 
orated into  a  war  god.  Bragi  is  famous  for 
wisdom  and  learning.  Loki  is  deceitful,  cun- 
ning, ill-tempered,  the  evil  one.  The  highest  seat 
of  the  gods  is  Y^^raail,  the  ash  tree.  The 
abode  of  the  gods  is  Valhalla,  where  the  right- 
eous shall  live  and  be  with  Odin.  The  gates 
of  this  abode  opened  readily  to  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  It  was  repre- 
sented as  an  enormous  hall  decorated  with 
shields  and  spears  and  approached  by  540  doors, 
each  so  large  that  800  heroes  might  walk  abreast 
through  it.  At  their  banquets,  they  were 
attended  by  valkyries,  who  were  directed  by 
Freyja.  The  valkyries  are  the  battle  maidens, 
who  confer  victory  upon  Odin's  favorites  and 
conduct  the  fallen  heroes  to  Valhalla.  Valhalla 
was  located  at  Gladsheim;  the  abode  of  the 
wicked  was  at  Hel,  where  they  passed  to  Nlfl- 
heim.  Despite  the  picture  presented  by  this 
religious  belief,  there  ever  overhangs  a  terrible 
menace  that  the  enemies  of  Aesir  will  one  day 
break  their  bonds,  conquer  the  gods,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  downfall  of  the  world,  which  the 
Scandinavians  speak  of  as  Ragnarok.  The  vord 
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means  the  "judgment  of  the  goda,"  but  has  been 
softened  to  the  "twilight  oi  the  gode,"  and  it 
was  upon  this  idea  that  Wagner  bunt  his  Qiitter- 
ddmmerung  as  the  introduction  to  his  mueic 
drama,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  more  fully 
described  in  the  Stories  or  the  Operas.  From 
the  names  Odin  or  Wodin,  Thor,  and  the 
goddess  Frigga  we  have  derived  the  names  of 
four  of  the  days  of  our  week,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday.  Around  these  sev- 
eral principal  gods  there  hover  in  Norse 
tnytholo^  an  innumerable  band  of  spirits, 
demons,  elves,  dwarfs,  giants,  valkyries,  swan 
maidens,  and  noms. 

The  BeliglonB  of  Savage  and  Primitive 
Peoples. — Despite  the  great  diversity  in  the 
actual  practice  of  relu^ous  ritea  among  primi- 
tive and  savage  people  there  are  four  points 
which  are  oommon  to  them  all  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Firs^  animism,  which  endows  all 
objeets  in  the  world  with  a  aoul,  not  only  the 
lower  animals  but  rocks,  trees,  and  rivers.  The 
Bed  Indian  of  America  explains  Uie  lack  of 
movement  on  tha  part  of  trees  and  stones  to 
some  malign  influence  which  is  exerted  by  an 
enchanter  or  other  great'  power.  He  believes 
that  the  billows  of  the  lake  may  move  but  that 
the  lake  itself  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
its  shores  1^  some  mysterious  influence;  while 
the  brook  and  the  river  are  permitted  greater 
freedom,  more  or  less  subject  to  an  enthralling 
influence,  and  while  able  to  run  over  the  land 
are  yet  confined  to  their  beds.  It  is  probable 
that  all  races  doring  their  primitive  period  have 
passed  through  some  form  of  animism.  It  was 
this  same  belief  that  caused  the  Greeks  to  shun 
dark  groves  and  lonely  places,  and  in  their  im- 
agination people  them  with  mysterioue  super- 
natural beings.  Animism  held  that  all  objects 
in  the  world  exerted  both  braeflcent  and  malev- 
olent influences.  If  the  river  overflowed  its 
banks  and  destroyed  life  and  property  b^  a 
flood,  the  river  god  or  some  synonymous  idea 
was  blamed;  but  if  this  flood  resulted  benefi- 
cently, as  in  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  by 
irrigation  the  land  was  made  fruitful,  it  was 
ascribed  to  a  beneficent  impulse  on  the  part  of 
the  mysterious  power.  Second,  an  idea  of  magic 
pervades  all  primitive  religions.  The  Red 
Indian  of  America  believed  implicitly  in  the 
great  power  for  good  which  bis  fetiches  pos- 
sessed and  exerted.  Magical  incantations  and 
rites  proved  powerful  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  shaman,  medicine  man,  or  priest.  Magic 
was  considered  as  the  power  of  controlling 
nature.  If  a  charm  or  an  incantation  or  other 
form  of  magic  did  not  produce  the  desired  result, 
it  WEB  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  savage,  the 
fault  of  the  magic,  but  he  concluded  that  the 
wrong  form  of  ma^fic  had  been  used  to  attain  the 
desired  end,  or  there  was  some  more  powerful 
counter-magic  exerting  an  overwhelmlnf^  influ- 
ence against  him.  Magic  is  to  the  primitive  man 
all  that  scimce  is  to  the  cultured  man.  Implicit 
belief  Is  reposed  in  its  powers,  and  this,  in  a 
lai^  measure,  accounts  for  the  importance  that 
it  has  attained  and  preserved  among  savage 
people.  Third,  nature  worship  is  inevitably 
necessary  to  all  primitive  religions  as  following 
directly  from  the  beliefs  of  animism  and  of  the 
power  of  magic.  The  same  mind  tliat  will 
endow  Inanimate  objects  with  dream  powers  of 


good  and  evil  is  prompted  to  offer  adoration 
and  reverence  to  those  bodies,  and  especially 
is  thie  true  of  the  sim,  moon,  stars,  and  other 
great  and  conspicuous  objects  in  nature. 
Fourth,  ancestor  worship  js  common  to  primi- 
tive religions,  and  is  an  outcome  of  the  belief 
in  magic.  Feticfaism  and  totemism  follow 
directly  from  the  fear  inspired  by  a  belief  in 
magic,  and  totemism  imagines  a  whole  family 
or  race  to  be  descended  from  possibly  some 
plant,  which  thenceforward  becomes  an  object  of 
reverence,  not  to  be  eaten  or  destroyed,  and  in 
its  preservation  and  by  its  esteem  is  cultivated 
the  idea  of  ancestor  worship.  The  belief  in 
magic  and  the  complexity  of  religious  systems 
among  primitive  and  savage  people  gradually 
render  necessary  the  erection  of  a  certain  class 
among  the  people,  which  assumes  the  profession 
of  priest,  interpreter,  magician,  sorcerer,  medi- 
cine man,  or  shaman,  and  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary, standing  to  the  people  in  the  light  of 
both  physician  and  priest. 

Celtic  Bellgion.— The  settlement  of  Gaul  by 
the  Celts  has  been  variously  estimated  to  have 
taken  place  from  1200  to  700  B.  C.  Celtic 
power  was  at  its  height  about  400  B.  C,  when 
the  Teutonic  tribes  of  the  East  began  to  press 
upon  them.  Their  religion  included  gods  of 
the  earth,  of  the  woods,  of  the  sun,  of  fire,  and 
vast  numbers  of  demons,  elves,  atul  tutelary 
beings.  References  to-  these  abound  in  Celtic 
literature  and  folk  lore.  Human  sacrifice,  espe- 
cially of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  was  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  their  religious  rites.  The  Druids 
combined  the  offices  of  priests,  teachers,  and 
judges.  Ctesar  gives  the  best  account  of  the 
Druidio  office  and  power.  This  powerful  class 
opposed  the  Romans  and  incited  the  people  of 
both  Gaul  and  ancient  Britain  to  rel)ellion. 
Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor,  jmt  the  religion 
under  an  interdict,  and  forbade  worship  under 
its  rites;  but  the  religion  prevailed  among  the 
Britons  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Magic  was  practised  by  the  Druids.  The  oak 
tree  with  its  parasite,  the  mistletoe,  was  sacred, 
and  religious  rites  were  often  performed  in  oak 
groves.  Pliny  describes  how  a  Druid  clothed  in 
white  climbed  the  oak,  and  with  a  golden  knife 
cut  off  the  mistletoe.  The  wonderful  stone  struc- 
tures called  dolmens  were  composed  of  several 
great  stone  slabs  set  on  edge  In  the  ground  and 
capped  by  another  ^lab  and  are  thought  by  arche- 
ologists  to  have  been  used  as  Druidical  altars. 
They  abound  in  the  British  Isles,  France,  Spain, 
northern  Africa,  Syria,  and  as  far  east  as  Japan. 
The  larger  monuments  of  Avebury  and  Stone- 
henge  in  England  and  of  Carnac  in  Brittany 
are  supposed  to  be  remains  of  Druidical  temples. 

lionammedaniam  (sometimes  written  Ma- 
hometaniam,  but  properly  called  lalam)  is  the 
momitheistic  religion'  founded  by  Mohammed 
(.'i70-632),  the  prophet  of  God.  He  was  a  native 
of  Arabia  and  belonged  to  its  most  distinguished 
tribe— the  Koreish.  He  could  neither  read  nor 
write  and  had  lost  his  parents  before  he  was  six. 
Adopted  by  his  uncle,  he  assisted  him  as  a 
shepherd  and  camel  driver.  Tjiter  he  became 
eamel  driver  to  Khadijah,  a  wealthy  widow  and 
the  chief  lady  of  Mecca,  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  and  became  her  business  agent,  conduct- 
ing many  caravan  expeditions,  aiidv  in  them 
visiting  a  great  many  fj^e^fil^^®"©  W 
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without  Arabia.  Later  he  married  the  widow 
though  14  years  her  junior,  and  thus  relieved 
ef  business  cares  he  had  leisurs  for  thought, 
meditation,  and  prayer.  One  of  his  favorite 
retreats  was  a  cave  in  a  mountain  not  far  olT, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  had  a  viBion  there;  the 
angd  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  saluted  him  as 
the  prophet  of  God,  and  revealed  to  him  the 
successive  chapters  of  the  Koran,  the  Moham- 
medan Bible. 

Arabia  at  that  time  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
diticxi  rdigiously.  Star  and  demon  worship, 
polytheism,  and  idolatry  prevailed,  though  sev- 
eral tribes  had  acMiepted  Judaism,  and  some 
Christianity.  He  was  always  a  strong  opponent 
of  idolatry.  He  soon  began  to  preach  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  his  wife  and  a  few  others  accepted  his 
doctrines,  which  spread  fitfully,  and  his  life  was 
often  endangered.  In  622  he  was  forced  to  flee, 
to  save  his  life,  to  Yatreeb,  which  later  became 
known  as  Medina,  and  this  year  (622),  the  year 
of  the  Hejira  vr  "flight,"  became  the  starting 
point  of  Mohammedan  chronology — their  year  I. 

Mohammed's  system  is  based  on  the  Koran, 
Its  central  idea  is  the  unity  of  God.  There  is 
only  one  God  (AlUth),  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.  The  existence  of  the  world  proves  a 
creator.  This  creator  is  God.  "There  is  only 
one;  he  lives,  ia  eternal,  omnipotent,  omniscient; 
is  endowed  with  will  and  action,  and  in  him  is 
neither  form  nor  face,  nor  limits,  nor  members, 
nor  parts,  because  he  is  neither  body  nor  mat- 
ter. God  possesses  the  word.  It  is  eternal  in 
his  essence.  The  Koran  is  the  uncreated  word. 
It  is  written  in  our  books  and  in  our  hearts." 
The  prophets  have  attested  their  mission  by 
prodigies  and  marvels.  Adam  is  the  first; 
Christ  is  superior  to  all  others — except  Moham- 
med. The  angels  are  God's  messengers  and 
without  sex.  The  sacred  books  descended  from 
heaven,  and  in  order  of  rank  are — the  Koran, 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Psalms. 

There  are  12  capital  sins:  polytheism,  adul- 
tery, desertion  on  the  field  of  battle,  robbery  of 
orphans,  disobedience  to  parents,  usury,  etc,  and 
God  may  pardon  any  or  all  of  these  except 
polytheism.  Mohammed  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  In  the  tombs  sinners  are 
tormented,  but  the  faithful  enjoy  special  de- 
lights. A  never-ending  paradise  and  hell  are 
all  real  and  certain.  Hell  is  divided  into  seven 
apartments  aH.<!igned  to  Mohammedans,  Jews, 
Christians,  Sabians,  Magians,  idolaters,  and 
hypocrites. 

The  moral  code  is  very  simple.  The  chief 
vice  is  hypocrisy;  others  are  envy,  obstinacy, 
gluttony,  avarice.  Promises  should  be  strictly 
kept.  Friday  should  be  especially  esteemed, 
because  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  on  that  day. 
One  should  always  think  well  of  others,  and 
no  one  should  be  honored  merely  on  account  of 
wealth.  We  should  never  lie,  nor  steal,  nor 
play  games  of  chance.  Kindness  to  animals  is 
also  insisted  upon. 

The  code  requires  the  performance  of  five 
duties:  the  acceptance  of  the  formula  "There  is 
no  God  but  Allah";  prayer  five  times  a  day; 
almsgiving;  a  faRt  through  the  whole  month  of 
Ramazan,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least 
onoe  in  a  lifetime.  The  most  sacred  shrinp  of 
Mohammedans  is  the  Kaaba  in  the  center  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Mecca.   There,  In  the  southeast 


comer,  is  a  sacred  black  stone  said  to  have  been 
a  ruby  that  came  down  from  heaven.  It  is  now 
blackened  the  tears  shed  for  sin  lij  the 
pilgrims. 

The  prophet  died  in  632,  and  during  the 
seventh  century  his  doctrines  were  carried  and 
accepted,  chiefly  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  over 
Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  large  parts  of 
Asia.  Mohammedanism  entered  Europe  in  the 
following  century.  Its  sects  are  numerous — over 
72.  The  two  chief  divisions  are  ( 1 )  the  Sun- 
nites,  who  claim  to  be  orthotlox,  chiefly  found 
in  the  Turkish  empire  (20,000,000);  and  (2) 
the  Shiitea  classed  as  heterodox,  found  chiefly 
in  Persia  (18,000,000).  India  (60,000,000),  and 
China  (3,000,000).  Mohammedans  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  Mussulmans  and  Moalema. 

Soran,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  According  to  that  belief  a  copy  of  it, 
in  a  book  bound  in  white  silk,  jewels,  and  gold, 
was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  in  the  bli&sful  and  mysterious 
night  of  Al-Khadr,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan. 
Portions  of  it  were,  during  a  space  of  23  years, 
communicated  to  Ifobammed,  both  at  Mecca 
and  Medina,  either  hy  Gabriel  in  human  shape, 
"with  the  sound  of  bells,"  or  through  inspira- 
tions  from  the  Holy  Ghost  "in  the  Prophet's 
breast,"  or  by  God  himself,  "veiled  and  tm- 
veiled,  in  waking  or  in  the  dreams  of  night.'' 
Mohammed  dictated  his  inspirations  to  a  scribe, 
not,  indeed,  in  broken  verses,  but  in  finished 
chapters,  and  from  this  copy  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  procured  other  copies.  The  chief 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Koran  is  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  existence  of  one  true  religion 
with  changeable  ceremonies.  When  mankind 
turned  from  it  at  diderent  times,  God  sent 
prophets  to  lead  them  back  to  truth, — Moses, 
Christ,  and  Mohammed  being  the  most  distin- 
guished. Both  punishments  Tor  the  sinner  and 
rewards  for  the  pious  are  depicted  with  great 
diffusenesB,  and  exemplified  chiefly  by  stories 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  Apocryphal  writings, 
and  the  Midrash.  Special  laws  and  directions, 
admonitions  to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more 
particularly  to  a  complete  and  unconditional 
resignation  to  God's  will,  legends  principally  re< 
lating  to  the  patriarchs,  and  almost  witnout  ex- 
ception borrowed  from  the  Jewish  writings, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which  throughout 
bears  the  most  palpable  traces  of  Jewish  influ- 
ence. The  outward  reverence  in  which  the 
Koran  is  held  throughout  Mohammedanism  is 
exceedingly  great.  It  is  never  held  below  the 
girdle,  never  touched  without  previous  purifi- 
cation ;  and  an  injunction  to  that  effect  is  gen- 
erally  found  on  uie  cover.  It  is  consulted  on 
weighty  matters ;  sentences  from  it  are  inscribed 
on  banners,  doors,  etc.  Great  lavishness  is  also 
displayed  upon  the  material  and  the  binding  of 
the  sacred  volume.  The  copies  for  the  wealthy 
are  sometimes  written  in  gold,  and  the  covers 
blaze  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Nothing, 
also,  u  more  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a  Moslem 
than  to  see  the  book  in  the  hands  of  an  un* 
believer.  The  influence  of  the  Koran  upon  the 
intellectual  advance  of  the  faithful  has  been 

Suite  as  great  as  upon  the  regulation  of  the 
aily  life  of  the  individual.  A  eratain  repreuiva 
effect  upon  art  and  literature,  especially  philo- 
aophicaf  and  »P«uh^iv^y5  b^J^b^JgW' 
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A  MCnONARY  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 


AVAB.  A  Ung  of  Argos,  ton  of  hjnetm  snd  H7- 
pemuMtra,  cnndMii  of  DanaOM,  f»tlur  ot  Aeilllu,  Ukd 
grutdf§th«r  of  Peneui. 

ABBYB'TUa.    Brother  of  Uede». 

AOBMU>'VB.  A  mn  of  OceaDiu  »nd  Twn.  B« 
hsd  the  powor  of  hmudidc  all  Bhapea,  and  in  •  emiflict 
with  HorenlM  h»  turned  biniMlf  into  »  MnMat,  ud 
fiten  into  ■  bull,  bat  b«  wm  flnal^  d«fMt«a,  ud  bo 
ihoa  tunod  blnadf  into  ■  rirtr,  wnieh  bH  ubm  boon 
Mlled  AdMlaM. 

AOH'BBOB.  One  of  the  riven  of  tbe  Infenid  n- 
gloiu  to  wbldi  tb«  ipirits  o(  the  deed  reiorted,  ud 
weited  .there  till  Charon  the  ferryman  took  Uiem  OTer. 

AUUILIiES.  The  most  Tstient  of  the  Greek  heroea 
In  th«  Trojan  War.  He  vaa  tbe  son  ot  Peleua,  king  ot 
Theaaaly.  Hia  mother,  Thetia,  plunged  him,  when  an 
Infant,  Into  the  Stjrgian  pool,  which  made  him  InTolner- 
able  whererer  the  wate^  had  washed  him;  but  the  heel 
b7  which  he  waa  hcild  was  not  wetted,  and  that  part 
remained  Tulnerable.  He  waa  ahot  with  an  arrow  in 
the  heel  hy  Psria,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  ud  died  of  hia 
wound. 

AOIDA'LIA.  A  nwM  glren  to  Vanvi,  from  •  fonn- 
tein  in  Boeotia. 

A'OXB.  A  SieOin  shepherd,  loved  ij  the  nymph 
Oalatoa.  One  of  tbe  Oydops  who  was  Jealous  of  him 
crashed  bim  by  burling  a  rock  on  him.  Qalatea  turned 
hia  blood  Into  •  river — tbe  Acia  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
JEtna. 

AOTAB'ON.  The  son  of  Arlstaeoa,  a  faraons  bants- 
mu.  He  intruded  himself  on  Diana  vbile  sbe  waa 
bathing,  ud  waa  changed  by  her  into  a  deer.  In  whiA 
lorm  be  was  buted  by  nis  own  doga  and  torn  in  piecea. 

AXMnnS.  Tba  bMntlfnl  attendant  of  Tenna,  who 
bdd  ber  train.  He  was  killed  by  a  boar,  ud  from  Ua 
blood  sprang  the  anemone. 

ASKUTAB'A.  Another  name  of  Nsraeal^  ue  of 
tbe  goddesses  of  Justice. 

AOSOBIPn'ni  Dn.  The  goda  of  the  second  grade. 

AB'AOVS.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Aegina;  one  of  the 
jndgea  of  the  infernal  n^ona,  who  was  appointed  to 
Judge  the  Europeans. 

JBCAB'TOB.  An  oath  used  only  Iqr  women,  refer- 
ring to  the  Temple  ot  Caator. 

ABCBFOL.  An  oath  used  by  both  men  and  women, 
referring  to  the  Temple  of  Pollux. 

ABOB'OK.  A  giant  with  60  heads  and  100  handa, 
who  waa  imprlaoned  by  Jupiter  under  Uoant  Etna. 

AZaZP'ANS.  Bural  deitiea  who  inhabited  the  toreaU 
ud  mountains,  the  upper  halt  ot  tbe  body  being  lilu 
ttiat  ot  a  man,  and  the  lower  halt  like  that  of  a  goat. 

AB'QIS.  The  shield  of  Jupiter,  so  called  because  It 
was  made  of  goat  skin ;  used  ss  a  defensive  armor  in  his 
war  with  the  Titans;  afterwards  iatmsted  lif  him  to 
Ifinorva. 

AB'OKS.  Tbe  fairest  of  the  Naiads. 
AM^dO.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Hanrfet, 
AXmS'AB.  Tha  bod  of  AudUsea  and  Teavi.  H« 
was  one  of  tbe  few  great  captains  who  escaped  tbe 
destmcdon  ot  Troy.  He  behaved  with  peat  valor  dur- 
ing the  alwe,  enconntering  Diooiad,  and  even  Achillea 
himself,  when  tbe  Oreciana  had  set  the  city  on  dre 
Aenesa  took  his  aged  father,  Anchiaes,  on  hia  ahoulders, 
while  hia  son,  Ascaniua,  and  his  wife,  Greasa,  clung  to 
hii  garments.  He  saved  them  all  from  tbe  flames. 
After  wandering  about  during  several  yeara,  encoun- 
tering numerous  difflcnities.  be  at  length  arrived  in 
Italy,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Latinos,  king 
of  ttie  Latins.  After  the  death  ot  Latino^  Aeneaa  be- 
came king. 

AB'OLnS.  The  god  of  tbe  winds.  Jnpiter  was  bla 
reputed  tatber,  ud  his  mother  ia  aald  to  bare  been  a 
danghtar  of  Htppotus. 

ABSCITLA'ntJS.  The  f«d  of  physle,  waa  a  son  of 
Apollo.  He  was  pfaysieian  to  tbe  Argonauts  In  tbeir 
Zunous  expedition  to  Oolcbis. 

AB'SOH.  Father  of  Jaeon,  ud  waa  restored  to 
youth  by  If  edea. 

AB'nS.    A  king  of  Colchis,  waa  father  of  Uedea. 

AAAKEirHON.  Tbe  son  ot  Pllsthenea  and  brother 
of  Henelans.  He  was  king  of  tbe  Aigives.  His 
brother's  wife  wat  the  femova  Heleu,  daogfater  of 
^ndans,  king  ol  Sparta;  ud  when  she  eloped  with 
Paris,  Agamemnon  was  appointed  lender  ot  tbe  Greeks 
in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 

AGANIPTISBS.  A  name  ot  the  ICnses,  derived 
from  tho  fountain  of  Aganippe. 

AQI1AIA.    One  of  the  Three  Graces. 

AOm.    The  Hindu  god  of  fire. 

AVAZ.  One  of  tbe  braveat  ot  the  Greek  warriors 
In  tba  Troju  War.   Hia  father  waa  Tdamon,  and  hia 


mother  Eriboea.  Some  writers  ssy  that  he  waa  kQled 
by  Dlyaaes;  others  aver  that  he  waa  slain  by  Paris; 
wlule  others  again  assert  that  he  went  mad  after  being 
defeated  by  Ulysses,  and  killed  himself.  Another  Ajax, 
son  ot  Olleua,  also  took  a  prominent  pert  in  the  Tnyan 
War. 

ALOBS'ns.  Wife  of  Admstns^  who,  to  save  her 
buband'a  life,  died  In  big  stead,  and  was  raatored  to 
Ufa  by  Hereulsa. 

AUI'DBS.    One  of  the  names  of  Hercules. 

ALgOTTTA.  Tho  mother  of  Hercules,  waa  dan^tsr 
of  Eleetryon,  a  king  of  Argoa. 

ALEO'TO.  One  of  the  Puriea.  She  is  depleted  aa 
having  aerpenta  inatead  of  hair  on  her  head,  and  was 
supposed  to  breed  pestilence  wherever  shs  went. 

AZiBO'TBTOH.  A  servant  of  Hars,  who  waa 
changed  by  him  into  a  cock  becauae  he  did  not  warn 
his  master  of  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

AL'PADUB.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  Su- 
preme Being — Father  of  ail.    One  of  the  namea  ot  Odin. 

AHAIi'nUB'A.    The  goat  which  nourished  Jupiter. 

AM'A20H8.  A  nation  of  women-aoldiera  who  lived 
In  Scythia.  Hercnlea  totally  defeated  them,  and  gave 
Hippolyte,  their  queen,  to  Theaeus  for  a  wife.  The 
race  seema  to  have  been  exterminated  after  this  batHa. 

AMBABVAUA.  Festivals  in  honor  of  Cerea,  insti- 
tuted by  Bomsn  husbandmen  to  purge  their  fields.  At 
the  spring  festival  the  head  of  each  family  led  an  ul- 
mal,  usnaUy  a  pig  or  ram,  decked  with  oak  boogha, 
round  his  grounds,  and  olTered  milk  ud  new  wine. 
After  harvest  thsre  was  anotiier  festival,  at  wbidi  Oeres 
was  wesented  wltb  the  first  fmlts  of  the  season. 

Al^aO'SIA.    Tba  food  of  tbe  gods. 

AKPHX'OV.  The  sen  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  He 
was  greatly  skilled  In  anisic ;  and  it  la  said  that,  at  tbe 
sound  of  his  lute,  the  stones  arranged  themselves  so 
regnlarly  aa  to  make  the  waits  of  the  city  of  Thebea. 

JUfFHITBI'TE  or  RAIiATIA.  Tbe  wife  of  Neptune, 
was  a  daughter  ot  Kerena  ud  Doris.  She  waa  the 
mother  ot  Triton,  a  sea  god. 

AHT'OnS.  King  ot  Babryda.  He  was  a  son  of 
Neptune,  end  wai  killed  by  Fotlnz, 

ANOABUS,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  left  a  cup  of 
wine  to  hunt  a  wild  boar,  which  killed  him,  and  the 
wine  was  nntaated.  Thia  was  the  origin  of  the  proverb 
— "There 's  many  a  atip  'twixt  cap  and  lip." 

Air0II.1A.  The  12  aacred  ahields.  The  flrat  Aneile 
was  supposed  to  hsve  fallen  from  heaven  in  uswer  to 
the  prayer  of  Nama  Pompillua.  It  waa  kept  with  tbe 
peatest  care,  aa  it  was  prophesied  that  the  fate  ot  the 
Roman  people  would  depend  upon  Ita  preaervation.  An 
order  of  prieathood  waa  established  to  take  care  of  tbe 
Ancllia,  and  on  Ifarch  1  ot  each  year  the  ahielda  were 
carried  in  procession,  and  In  the  evening  there  waa  a 
great  feast  cslled  Coena  Saliarla. 

AHDBOBTBDA.  The  daujriiter  of  OeiAeus,  Unf  of 
tbe  Ethiopians,  wai  wUs  of  Perseus,  hr  nhma  sha  waa 
rescusd  wbn  sha  was  ehUned  to  a  rock  ud  was  about 
to  be  devoured  by  a  asa  monster. 

ACTH'ONB.    Tenus  dtangsd  Adonis  Into  this  flower. 

AHOBBOHIA.  Otherwise  Volnpla,  waa  the  goddess 
who  had  the  power  of  dispelling  anguiah  of  mind. 

ANNA  FE&BN'KA.    One  of  the  rural  divinities. 

AHTABTIS.  A  giant  who  waa  vanquiahed  by  Her- 
cules. Each  time  that  Hercules  threw  him  tbe  ^nt 
gained  fresh  strength  from  touching  the  earth,  so  Her- 
cules lifted  him  off  the  ground  and  sqneeied  hltt  to 
death. 

AH'TBBOB.    One  of  tbe  two  Cupids,  sons  of  TentiS. 

ANTIC TiEA.    Tbe  mother  of  Ulyssea. 

ANTI'OPE.  Daughter  of  Nycteua,  king  ot  Thebes, 
ud  mother,  by  Zeus,  of  Amphion  and  Zethna. 

ANU'BIS  or  HEBMAWTrBIS.  "A  god  half  a  dog, 
a  dog  half  a  mu."  Called  Borlter  oy  Vergil  and 
other  poets. 

AOH1DBS.  A  name  of  the  ICnaea,  from  the  country 
Aonta. 

AFH'BODI'TB.    A  Greek  name  of  Tenus. 
A'PIS.    A  name  given  to  Jupiter  by  the  Inbabituts 
of  the  Lower  Nile.    Also  the  miraenkua  ox,  worshiped 

in  Egypt. 

A'PIS.    King  of  Arglvla.    Afterwarda  called  Serapis, 

the  greatest  god  ot  the  Egyptians.  . 

APOL'LO.  Thia  famous  god,  sometime  king  ot 
Arcadia,  was  the  ion  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  He  waa 
known  by  aeveral  names,  but  prinripally  by  the  foUow- 
ing:  Sol  (the  eun);  Cynthiua,  from  the  mountain  called 
(^nthna  in  the  Isle  of  Deloa,  and  this  same  Island 
being  his  native  plare  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
Dellua;  Detobiniua,  from  his  occasionally  assuming  the 
lAape  of  a  oolphin.    His  name  ot  I>clphicn&,wss  dnlved 
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from  Ui  oonnectioQ  irlth  the  iplmdld  Tmnple  at  DdpU, 
where  he  altered  the  tsntons  oraclea.  Some  writers 
record  that  this  onde  became  dumb  when  Jeani  Christ 
was  bom.  Other  common  names  of  Apollo  were  Didy 
inaflQB,  NomiuB,  Faean,  and  Phoebus,  The  Greeks 
called  htm  Aglueus  because  the  streeta  were  under  his 

fasrdianBhip,  and  he  waa  called  Pythius  from  hsTing 
illed  the  aerpent  Pjrthon.  Apollo  is  usuall;  represented 
as  a  handsome  joung  man  without  beard,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  having  in  one  hand  a  bow,  and  in  the  other 
ft  l^re.  The  fsTorite  residence  of  Apollo  vaa  on  Uount 
FamaesuB,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  irtiere  he 
presided  over  the  Muses.  Apollo  was  the  accredited 
father  of  several  children,  but  the  two  most  renowned 
were  Aesculapiue  and  Phaeton. 

APOTHE'OSZS.  The  consecration  of  n  god.  The 
ceremony  of  deification. 

ABACBITE.  A  Lydian  princesa,  who  challenged  Mi- 
nerva to  ft  spinning  contest,  but  Minerva  struck  her  on 
the  head  with  a  spindle,  and  turned  her  into  a  spider. 

ABOA'DIA.  A  delightful  country  in  ttie  center  of 
Feloponnemis,  ■  faTorite  place  of  the  gods.  Apollo  waa 
npued  to  have  been  kiov  of  Arcadi*. 

AB'OAS.  A  son  of  OaUato,  was  tnnied  Into  m  b«- 
baar;  and  attarwarda  Into  the  oonst^tion  called  Ursa 
ICinor. 

ABEOP'AOI'TAE.  The  Judges  who  lat  at  the  Are- 
opagus. 

ABEOP'AGtrS.  The  bill  at  Athens  where  Mars  was 
tried  for  murder  before  12  of  the  gods. 

ABETHU'SA.  Was  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana. 
She  fled  from  Alpbeus,  a  river  god,  and  was  enabled  to 
escape  by  being  turned  by  Diana  into  a  rlmlet  which 
ran  undergronDd.  She  was  «B  Tirtnoua  aa  she  was 
beautiful. 

A&'OOKAtTTS.  This  name  was  given  to  the  SO 
heroes  who  sailed  to  Colchis  in  the  ship  Argo  Qnder  ti» 
eonuDftnd  of  Jason,  to  fetch  the  Golden  Fleece. 

AS'GtTS.  Was  a  god  who  had  n  hundred  eyes  which 
slept  and  watched  turns.  He  was  charged  by  Juno 
to  watch  lo,  but,  being  slain  by  Mercury,  was  changed 
by  Juno  into  a  peacock. 

ABIAD'NE.  Daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 
After  enabling  Thesens  to  get  out  of  the  labyrinth  by 
means  of  a  clew  of  thread,  she  fled  with  him  to  Nazos, 
where  he  ungratefully  deaerted  her;  but  Bacchus  wooed 
her  and  married  her,  and  the  crown  of  seven  stars 
which  he  gave  her  was  tnrned  into  •  constellation. 

ABI'Om.  Was  ft  fftBums  tyrie  poet  of  Methymna.  in 
the  island  of  Leaboe;  rescued  from  drowning  a 
dolphin. 

ABI8TAB1T8.  Son  of  ApoHo  and  Cyrene,  was  the 
god  of  trees.  He  also  taught  mankind  the  use  of  honey, 
and  how  to  get  oil  from  olives.  He  was  a  celebrated 
hunter.    His  most  famous  son  was  Actaeon. 

ABHA'TA.  One  of  the  names  of  Venus,  given  to  her 
by  Spartan  women. 

AB'TEHIS.  This  was  the  Grecian  name  of  Diana, 
and  the  festivals  at  Delphi  were  called  Artcmesia. 

ABUS'FIOES.    Sacriflcial  priests. 

ASOAL'APHUS.  Was  changed  into  an  owl,  the  har- 
binger of  misfortune,  by  Ceres,  because  he  informed 
nuto  that  Proserpine  had  partaken  of  food  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  thus  prevented  her  return  to  earth. 

ASCA'Nins.    The  son  of  Aeneas. 

AS0OL1A.  Bacchanalian  feasts,  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  a  leather  bottle.  The  bottles  were  used  in  the 
games  to  jump  on. 

ASO'PUS.  A  son  of  Jupiter,  who  was  killed  by  one 
of  his  father's  thunderbolts. 

ASSABI'NITS.    The  Ethiopian  name  of  Jupiter. 

ASTAB'TE.    One  of  the  Eastern  names  of  Venus. 

ASTB'BIA.  Daughter  of  Caena,  was  carried  away 
by  Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  stiape  of  an  eagle. 

ASTBB'A.  Mother  of  Nemesis,  was  the  goddess  of 
Justice.  Slie  returned  to  heaven  when  the  earth  became 
corrupt. 

ATALAirTA.  Daughter  of  Caeneus.  The  oracle 
told  her  thnt  marriaf;e  would  be  fatal  to  her,  but,  being 
very  beautiful,  she  had  many  suitors.  She  was  a  very 
swift  rtinner,  and,  to  get  rid  of  her  ndmirers,  she 
promised  to  marry  any  one  of  them  who  should  out- 
strip her*  in  a  race,  but  that  all  who  vore  defeated 
should  be  slain.  Hippomencs,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
Venus,  was  tiuccessful.  That  goddeRs  gave  him  three 
golden  apples,  one  of  which  he  dropped  whenever 
Atalanta  caught  up  to  him  in  the  race-  She  stopped  to 
pick  them  up,  and  he  was  victorions  and  married  ber. 
They  were  both  afterwards  turned  into  lions  by  Cybele, 
for  profaning  her  temple. 

A^E.  The  goddess  of  revenfre,  also  Cftlled  the  god- 
dess of  discord  and  all  evil.  She  was  banished  from 
heaven  bv  her  father  Jupiter. 

ATBEITA.  A  name  obulnsd  by  Minsrra  «■  the 
tntclftry  goddess  of  Athens. 
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ATXAS.  King  of  Uanritanift,  now  Moroeeo^  in  Af- 
rica. He  was  also  a  great  astronomer.  He  is  depicted 
with  the  globe  on  his  back,  his  name  signifying  great 
toil  or  labor.  For  hia  inhospitality  to  Perseo*  that  kine 
changed  him  into  the  mountain  which  bears  bis  name  of 
Atlaa.  A  chain  of  mountains  in  Africa  is  eaDed  after 
him,  and  so  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

AT'BEITS.  The  type  of  fraternal  hatred.  His  dis- 
like of  his  brother  Thyestes  went  to  the  extent  of  killioe 
and  roasting  his  nephews,  and  inviting  their  father  to 
a  feast,  which  Thyeslea  thought  was  a  sign  of  recon- 
ciliation, but  he  iVas  the  victim  of  his  brother's  detest- 
able cruelty, 

AT'BOPOS.  One  of  the  three  sistera  called  "The 
Fates,"  who  held  the  shears  ready  to  cut  the  tliread  of 

life. 

A'TTS.  Bon  of  Croesus,  waa  bom  dumb,  but  when 
In  a  flght  he  saw  a  soldier  about  to  kill  the  king,  br 
gained  speech,  and  cried  out,  "Save  the  king!"  acd 
the  string  that  held  his  tongue  was  broken. 

A'TTS.  A  youth  bektved  b;^  Aurora,  and  was  slain 
by  her  father,  but,  according  to  Ovid,  waa  ftfterwards 
turned  into  •  pine  tree. 

AVa'ABAS.  A  kins  of  Blig,  the  owner  of  the  ttMe 
wltidi  Hercules  cleansed  after  8,000  oxen  hftd  been  kept 
in  it  for  30  yesrs.  It  was  cleansed  by  toning  ibt 
river  Alpbeus  through  it.  Angaeas  promised  to  rife 
Hercules  ft  tenth  part  of  his  cattle  for  his  trouble,  bau 
neglecting  to  keep  his  promise,  Hercules  shot  him. 

AU'GUBT.  This  was  a  means  adopted  by  the  Bo- 
mans  for  forming  a  judgment  of  futurity  by  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  officiating  priest  waa  called  an  augur. 

AUBO'BA.  The  goddess  of  the  morning,  "whoe 
rosy  flngers  ope  the  gates  of  day."  She  was  danghier 
of  Sol,  the  sua,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  stars  tni 
winds. 

AUS'TEB,    The  south  wind,  a  son  of  Jnplter. 

AVEB'NUS.  A  poisonous  lake,  referred  to  by  poett 
as  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  but  it 
was  really  a  lake  in  Campania,  Italy. 

AVBBBUVCtrS  DETjS.  A  Roman  god,  who  eouU 
divert  people  from  evil  doing. 

BA'AL.    A  god  of  the  Phoeniciftna. 

BA'AIrPB'OB.  A  HoaUtish  god,  aasoeiated  wilb 
Ucentlonsnesft  and  obscenity.  The  modern  nftme  is  Bel- 
phegor. 

BAOOKAN'TES.    The  priestesses  of  Bacchus. 

BAO'GHDS.  The  god  of  wine,  and  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele.  He  la  said  to  have  married  Ariadne, 
dftud^ter  of  Minoe,  king  of  Crete,  after  she  waft  deserted 
by  ITiesenB.  The  most  diatingnlahed  of  his  chUdra  ii 
Hymen,  the  god  of  marriace. 

BA'LXOS.  A  famous  horse  ^ven  by  Neptune  le 
Peleus  as  ft  wedding  present,  end  afterwftids  given  to 
Achilles. 

BASaAB'IDES,     The  priestesses  of  Bftcdma  were 

sometimes  so  called. 

BELISA'MA.  A  goddess  of  the  Gauls.  The  name 
means  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

BELIiEB'OFHON.  A  hero  who  destroyed  a  monrter 
called  the  Chimaera. 

BELLO'NA.  The  goddess  of  war.  and  wife  of  Us'^- 
The  24th  of  March  was  called  Bellona's  day,  when  her 
votaries  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  drank  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice. 

BE'LUS.    The  Chaldean  name  of  the  sun. 

BEEEOTK'THIA.  A  name  of  Cybele,  from  a  monB- 
tain  where  she  was  worshiped, 

BI'FOBBaS.  A  name  of  Bacchus,  because  he  was 
accounted  both  bearded  and  beardless. 

BO'HA  DE'A.  "The  bountiful  goddess,"  whose  fw- 
tlval  was  celebrated  fcy  the  Bomans  with  much  magnin- 
cence.  

BOmrS  BTEITTVS.  The  god  of  good  aaeeem.  a 
mral  divinity. 

BCBEAS.    The  north  wind,  son  of  Astrscoi  sad 

Aurora. 

BBAHIfA.    The  great  Indian  deity,  represented  with 
four  heads  looking  lo  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
BBIS'AEXrS-    X  name  of  Bftcehus,  referring  to  tht 

use  of  grapen  and  honey. 

BBONT'ES.    One  of  the  Cyclops.    He  Is  the  prr> 

sonification  of  a  blacksmith. 

BUBO'HA.    Goddess  of  herdsmen,  one  of  the  rural 

divinitira. 

BOD'DHA.  The  founder  of  Buddhism;  later  sup- 
posed to  be  the  manifestation  of  the  Vishnu  of  i*"" 
Hindus. 

BTB'ZJS.  A  niece  of  Sol  mentioned  by  Ovid.  Su 
abed  so  many  tears  for  unroqnited  love  that  *be  was 
turned  into  a  fountain. 

0AB1BI.    The  mysterious  ritrv-eonnected  with 
worship  of  th...  *eltf«ti,^'^y4j^gte^ 
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writon  nfar  to  them  u  Mcreti  which  It  wm  nnlKirful 
to  reveal. 

OAO'ODABIION.    Greek  oame  of  an  evil  aplrit. 

CA'cnS.    A  three-headed  monster  and  robber. 

OADKITS.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  demi- 
gods. He  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  letters,  and  bis 
alphabet  consisted  of  16  letters.  It  was  Cadmus  vho 
slew  the  Boeotian  dragon,  and  sowed  ita  teeth  in  the 
ground,  from  each  of  which  sprang  up  an  armed  man. 

OADtrOSnS.  The  rod  carried  oj  Mercnrr.  It  has 
two  winged  terpents  entwioed  round  the  top  end.  It 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  prodncing  sleep, 
and  Milton  refers  to  it  in  Paradit*  Lott  as  the  ''opiate 
rod." 

OALLZ'OFB.  The  Muse  who  presided  over  q>ic  po- 
etry and  rhetoric.  She  is  generally  depicted  using  % 
■tylus  and  wax  tablets,  the  anelent  writing  materials. 

OAUISTO.  An  Arcadian  nymph,  who  was  turned 
into  a  she-bear  by  Jupiter.  In  that  form  she  was 
hunted  by  her  son  Arcds,  who  would  have  killed  her 
had  not  Jupiter  turned  him  into  a  he-bear.  The  nymph 
and  her  son  form  the  coastcQationa  known  as  the  Great 
Bear  and  Little  Bear. 

CAIi'PE.    One  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

OAIiTP'SO.  Queen  of  the  island  of  OfO'gia.  on  which 
Ulysses  was  wrecked,  and  where  he  was  persuaded  to 
remain  seven  years. 

CAIU.    The  Indian  god  of  love  and  marriage. 

OAHIL'LUB.  A  name  of  Mercury,  from  his  office  of 
minister  to  the  gods. 

OAH'AOHE.    The  name  of  one  of  Aetaeon's  hounds. 

OANO'BA.    The  Indian  Apollo. 

OANCFUS.  The  £g)-ptiBn  god  of  water,  the  con- 
queror of  Are.   

OAFIS  or  OAPITIiA.  A  peculiar  cup  with  ears, 
used  in  drinking  the  health  of  the  deilies. 

OAPITOU'HdS.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  from  the  Cap- 
Itoline  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  a  temple  was  built  and 
dedicated  to  him. 

OAPBIF'BDBS.  Pan,  the  Aegipans,  the  Satyrs,  and 
Fauns  were  so  called  from  having  goats'  feet. 

CAS8A1TDBA.  A  danriiter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  was  granted  by  Apollo  the  power  of  aeeing  into 
futurit:^  but  having  offended  that  god  be  prevented 
people  from  helievinc  her  predictions. 

0AS8IOPE1A.  The  Ethiopian  queen  who  set  her 
beauty  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Nereides,  who 
thereupon  chained  her  daughter  Andromeda  to  a  rock 
and  left  her  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster,  but  she 
was  dflivered  by  Perseus. 

OASTAUA.  One  of  the  fountains  In  Mount  Far- 
nasBUB,  sacred  to  the  Muses. 

OASTAU'DES.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  from  the 
fountain  Csstalia  or  Caatalius. 

CAS'TOB.  Son  of  Jnpiter  and  Leda,  twin  brother 
of  Pollux,  noted  for  his  skill  in  horsemanship.  lie 
went  with  Jason  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

OAU'THEB.  In  Mohammedan  mythology,  the  lake 
of  paradise,  whose  waters  are  as  sweet  as  honey,  as 
cold  as  snow,  and  as  clear  as  crystal;  and  any  believer 
who  tastes  thereof  is  said  to  thirst  no  more. 

OBLE'NO.  One  of  the  Harpiea,  progenitor  of  Zeph- 
yms,  the  west  wind. 

OBN'TAUB.  A  huntsman  who  had  the  fore  part 
like  a  man,  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  like  a  horse. 
The  Centauri  lived  in  Thessaly. 

CBPH'AIiUS.  Harried  to  Procris,  whom  he  acci- 
dentally slew  by  shooting  her,  white  she  was  secretly 
watching  him,  he  thinking  she  was  n  wild  beast.  Cvpix- 
nlus  was  the  type  of  constancy. 

CEEAUHOUS.  A  Greek  name  of  Jupiter,  meaning 
TheFulminator,  from  his  thunderboHs. 

XtBB'BEBUS.  Phitn's  famous  three-headed  dog, 
which  guarded  the  gate  of  the  infernal  refcions,  pre- 
venting the  living  from  entering,  and  the  inhabitants 
from  RolTig  out. 

OB'BES.  Daughter  of  Rstum,  the  goddess  of  agri- 
pnltnre,  and  of  the  fruits  of  pnrlh.  She  tauRht  Triptol- 
emus  how  to  crow  corn,  and  sent  him  to  teach  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

CES'TUS.  The  girdle  of  Venus,  which  excited  irre- 
sistible affection. 

OHA'08.  Allegorically  represented  the  confused 
mass  of  matter  supposed  to  have  pJciRlpd  Wfore  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  out  of  which  the  world  was 
formed. 

OHAB'OK.    The  son  of  Nos  and  Erebus.    He  was 
the  ferryman  who  conveyed  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  in 
boat,  over  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Styx  to  the  Elysian 
fields.    "Charon's  toll"  was  a  coin  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dead  with  which  to  pay  the  (trim  ferryman. 

CHABTB'DIS.  A  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  Personified,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
woman  who  plundered  travelcrB,  but  wai  at  laat  killed 
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by  Hercules.  Bcylla  and  Charybdia  *m  ganordly 
spoken  of  together  to  represent  alternative  dangna. 

OHEVOS.    The  Moabttish  god  of  war. 

OHIUAB'BA.  A  wild  illusion,  personified  in  the 
monster  slain  by  Bellerophon.  It  bad  the  head  and 
breast  of  a  lion,  the  bo^  of  •  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent.    It  used  to  breatne  forth  Are. 

OKX'BOH.  The  cenUur  who  taught  Aehille*  hunt- 
ing, music,  and  the  use  of  medicinal  heriw.  Jnpiter 

S laced  him  amongst  the  stan,  wliera  he  appears  as 
agittarioa  the  Archer. 
CHLO'Bia.    The  Greek  name  of  Flora,  the  goddess 
of  flowers. 

OHOU.  An  Egyptian  god  corresponding  to  &e  Ro- 
man Hercules. 

OHBO'NOS.    Time,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn. 

OIB'OE.  The  daughter  of  the  sun.  The  knowledge 
of  poisonous  herbs  enabled  her  to  destroy  her  husband, 
the  king  of  the  Sarmatians,  for  which  act  she  was 
banished.  When  Ulysses  landed  at  Aecea,  where  ahe 
lived,  she  turned  all  his  followera  into  swine. 

OlgSB'TA.    The  name  of  one  of  Aetaeon's  hounds. 

CXTRBB1DEB.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  from  Mount 
Citberon. 

CXJ'O.  One  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
MnemoBj-ne,    She  presided  over  history. 

OIK)ACI'NA.    The  Roman  goddess  of  sewers. 

CU>'THO.  One  of  the  Fates.  She  was  present  at 
births,  and  held  the  distaff  from  which  was  apun  the 
thread  of  life.    See  ATRorofi  and  Lachesis. 

CLOWNS  OP  LT'CIA,  THE.  Changed  into  fron  1>T 
Latona,  because  they  refused  to  allow  her  to  drink  at 
one  of  their  streamlets. 

'OLUACI'NA.  A  name  of  Venue,  given  to  her  at  the 
time  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Romans  and  the  6a- 
bines,  which  was  ratified  near  a  statue  of  the  goddeas. 

OliTTEHinBS'TEA.  Wife  of  Agamemnon,  slew  her 
husband  and  married  Aegisthns.  She  attempted  to  kill 
her  aon  Orestes,  but  he  was  delivered  by  tiis  sister 
Electra,  who  sent  him  awsy  to  Strophias.  He  after- 
wards  returned  and  slew  both  Clytemoestra  and  AegisthuB. 

OLTT'ZE.  A  nymph  who  was  changed  into  a  sun- 
flower becsuse  her  love  of  Apollo  was  unrequited.  In 
the  form  of  this  flower  she  is  still  supposed  to  m  turning 
towards  Sol,  a  name  of  Apollo. 

OHEFH.  In  Egyptian  myOioiogy  the  creator  of  the 
universe. 

OOOV'TUS.  The  river  of  lamentation.  One  of  the 
flve  rivers  of  the  infernal  regions. 

COE'OUIiUS.    A  violent  robber,  a  son  of  Vulcan. 

OOE'LUS.  Also  called  Uranus  (or  Heaven),  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods. 

COLLI'MA.  One  of  the  rural  deities,  the  goddeaa  of 
hills.  *^ 

C01CU8.  The  god  of  revelry.  He  presided  over  en- 
tertainments and  f casts. 

CON'COBD.  The  symbol  of  concord  was  two  right 
hands  joined,  and  a  pomegranate. 

OONCOB'DIA.  The  goddess  of  pesce.  One  of  the 
oldest  Roman  goddesses.  She  is  represented  at  holding 
a  horn  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  %  acepter, 
from  which  fruit  is  sprouting  forth. 

CONSUAUA.    Games  sacred  to  Neptune. 

OON'SnS.  A  name  given  to  Neptune  as  being  the 
god  of  counsel. 

OOPHET'TJA.  A  legendary  king  of  Africa,  who  dia- 
liked  women,  but  ultimately  fell  in  love  with  «  "beggmr- 
maid,"  as  mentioned  in  Romeo  tmd  Juliet. 

OOTXA.    The  godden  of  plenty. 

CO 'BAH.    One  of  Actaeon^a  hounds  was  so  named. 

OOBO'RXS.  A  consort  of  Apollo  and  mother  of 
Aesculapius.  Another  Coronis  was  daughter  of  •  king 
of  Phocls,  and  was  changed  by  Athena  into  a  crow. 

COBTBAH'TES.  Priests  of  Cybele.  They  obtained 
the  name  because  tbpy  were  In  the  habit  of  striking 
themselves  in  their  dancrn. 

COBT'DOK.  A  silly  love-sick  swain  mentioned  by 
Vergil. 

COBT'THAIZ.     A  name  given  to  Mara,  meaning 

Shaker  of  the  Helmet. 

COTTT'TO.    The  Athenian  goddess  of  immodesty. 

CU'Pm.  The  god  of  love,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus.  He  Is  reiirPKcntrd  ox  a  naked,  winged  boy, 
with  a  bow  and  arrows  and  a  torch.  When  he  grew  up 
to  be  a  man  be  morried  Psyche. 

CUVE'BA.  The  Indian  god  of  wealth,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Plutus. 

OTB'ELE.  I'he  mother  of  the  gods,  and  hence  called* 
Magna  Mater.  She  was  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  some- 
times referred  to  under  the  nnmes  of  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ops, 
and  Vesta. 

OT'CXiOPS  or  OT'OLOFES.  The  gisantie,  one-eyed 
workman  of  Vulcan,  who  made  Jove  f^underbohl. 
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Heciod  sItm  th«ir  bkidm  m  Argea,  Brontaa,  and  Star- 
opea.   

OTOmrS.  The  bocom  friend  of  Ph«lton.  Ha  die^ 
of  grief  on  th«  desth  of  his  friend,  and  wu  tamed  into 
K  awan. 

CTTIiXABOB.  One  of  Castor's  horwa.  Th«  color  ii 
mentioned  aa  being  eoal  black,  with  white  Ion  and  talL 

CniliO.  Tha  BMM  of  OD8  of  Aetaeon^B  hoonds, 
which  wae  lame. 

-  OTIiIAP'OTEB.  A  name  glren  to  one  of  Aetaaon'i 
hocnda,  which  limped. 

(TTM'OaUBA.  One  of  the  nurse*  of  Jupiter,  turned 
by  the  god  into  a  conaplmous  oonstellation,  Ursa  Uinor. 

OTFABIB'StrS.  A  bor  of  whom  Apollo  was  very 
fond;  and  when  he  died  he  was  changed,  at  Apollo's 
Intercession,  into  a  cypress  tree,  the  brsncbea  of  wU^ 
typify  mourning. 

OT'PBIA.  A  natiM  of  Tanua,  bacanaa  she  was  ww 
■hiped  in  tha  island  of  Cyprnt. 

OTTB'EBA.  A  name  of  Venoa,  from  tha  lalaad  to 
which  aha  waa  wafted  tn  the  ahelL 

DAOTY'LL  Prleata  of  Oybela.  They  were  given 
tha  name  because,  like  the  fingers,  they  were  10  in 
number. 

DABD'ALUS.  A  great  archiUct  and  sculptor.  He 
invented  the  wedge,  tne  sxe,  the  level,  snd  the  gimlet, 
and  was  the  first  to  use  sails.  Daedalus  also  con- 
stmcted  the  fsraous  labyrinth  for  Minos,  king  of  Orete. 

OA'OON.  A  god  of  the  Philistines,  half  man,  haU 
fish,  like  the  mermaid.  Milton  deseribea  him  aa  "Up- 
wsrd  man  and  downward  fish." 

DA'RAZ.    Tha  Persian  deriL 

DAI'TYAB.    In  Hindu  mythology  the  dsvils  or  avD 

gods. 

DAN'AE.  A  dan^ter  of  Acrislns  and  Eurydice. 
She  had  s  son  by  Jupiter,  who  was  drifted  out  to  sea  in 
a  boat,  but  was  ssTed  by  Polydectes  and  educated. 

DANAtTS.  King  of  Argos.  The  father  of  50 
daughters,  who,  alt  but  one,  at  the  command  of  their 
father,  slew  thoir  husbsnds  directly  after  marriage. 
For  thti  crime  thay  were  condemned  to  tha  taak  of  for- 
ever trying  to  draw  water  with  vesaeU  wlthoot  any 
bottoiM. 

DAPH'HB.  Tha  goddess  of  tiie  earth.  Apollo  courted 
her,  bat  she  fled  from  him,  and  was,  at  hn  own  request, 
tamed  into  a  laurel  tree. 

DABDASUS-  A  Km  of  Jsidter,  who  built  lha  city 
of  Dardania  and  by  soma  writers  was  accounted  the 
founder  of  Troy. 

DBZASU'RA.  Dau^ter  of  Oaneui,  wife  of  Hercnlas. 
Bee  Hercclbs. 

DBUns.  A  name  of  Apollo  from  the  Island  in 
which  he  was  born. 

DEL'PHI,  A  town  on  Uoont  Psrasssus,  famous  for 
its  oracle,  and  for  a  teraple  of  Apollo. 

DEL'FHOS.  The  place  where  the  temple  was  baUt 
from  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  given. 

DB1CABU8.    The  Phoenician  name  of  Jupiter. 

SBIIOaOB'OOV.  The  tyrant  genius  of  the  soil  or 
esrth,  the  life  snd  sapport  of  plants.  He  was  depicted 
as  an  old  man  covered  with  moss,  and  waa  said  to  live 
underground.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  king  of  the 
elves  and  fsys. 

DBU0A1J0H.  One  of  the  demigods,  son  of  Prome- 
theva  and  Clymene.  He  and  his  wife,  P>-rrha,  by  mak- 
ing a  ship,  survived  the  deluge  which  Jupiter  sent  on 
the  eszth  (about  1503  B.  C). 

DIAX'A.  Goddess  of  hunting  and  of  diastity.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and  daughter  of  Jopitar  and 
Latona.  She  was  known  among  tne  Orefl1»  aa  Diana 
or  Phoebe,  and  was  honored  as  a  triform  goddess.  Aa 
a  celestial  divinity  she  waa  called  Luna:  as  a  terrestrial 
Diana  or  Dirtynna;  and  in  the  Infernal  rations,  Hecate. 

SXOXYN'HA.  A  Greek  name  of  Diana  aa  a  terres- 
brial  goddess. 

SI^O.  A  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre.  It  was 
this  princess  who  bought  a  piece  of  land  in  Africa  as 
large  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a  bullock's  hide,  and, 
when  the  purchase  was  completed,  cut  the  hide  into 
strips,  and  so  secured  a  large  tract  of  Isnd.  Here  she 
built  Carthage ;  and  Verjcil  tells  that  when  Aeneas  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  neighboring  coast,  she  received  him 
with  every  kindness,  and  at  last  fell  in  love  with  him. 
Bnt  AenesB  did  not  reciprocate  her  sifections,  and  this 
so  grieved  her  that  she  slabbed  hernelf. 

DI'BS  FA'TEB.  Father  of  the  Day,  a  name  of  Ju- 
piter 

Dn  SELBO'TZ.  OompoHtHl  the  second  class  of  gods. 
They  were  Coelus,  Saturn,  Genius,  Oreus,  Sol,  Bacchus, 
Terra,  and  Luna. 

DXNDYHEITB.  A  name  of  Cybele,  from  a  moun- 
tain where_rite  was  worshiped. 

DZOMBDES.    Th«  cnial  tyrant  of  Thrace,  who  fad 


his  marea  on  the  fleah  of  his  iiisals.  wsa  u  i  ai  i  mm  It 
Hercules,  and  was  given  to  the  same  htuaas  aa  food. 

DIO'HB.    A  poetic  name  of  Tanas. 

DIOlfT'SIA.    Festivals  In  honor  of  Bacdiaa. 

DIOHT'SUB.  A  name  of  Baechoa,  either  from  1^ 
father  Jupiter  (Dies),  or  from  his  auraaa,  tha  nniAa 
ealled  Nysae. 

DIOB'ODBZ.    Castor  and  Folhiz,  th«  sans  of  JwftW. 
DI'BAB.    A  came  of  the  Fariea. 
.  DX8.    A  name  of  Plato,  god  of  Hadaa,  aignifying 

richee. 

SiaOOB'DZA.  Sister  of  Nenesis,  tha  Pvrias,  aad 
Death,  was  driven  from  heaven  for  having  sown  dnconl 
among  the  goda. 

DODOITA.    A  celebrated  orade  of  Jupltor. 

DODOMAB'nS.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  from  the  dty  d 
Dodoaa. 

DOU.'BBA.  The  knife  nsal  by  tba  priesla  ta  cat 
up  the  sacriftcaa. 

DOOB'GA.    A  Ifinda  goddess. 

DO'BIS.  Danghtar  orOceanas,  and  alatar  and  wife 
of  Kerens.    From  thess  two  wpnnt  tha  aaveral  tribea  of 

water  nymphs. 

DO'TO.    One  of  the  Nereids  or  sea  nymphs. 

DBA'OO.    One  of  Aetaeon's  hounds. 

DRAOOV.    Seven  headed.    See  GebtOX. 

DByADS.  Rural  deities,  the  nymphs  of  the  forest^ 
to  whom  their  votaries  olTered  oil,  milk,  and  bonay. 

DWEUB'QAB.  Scandinavian  god  of  the  £cbo — s 
pigmy. 

BBUB.    The  Uohammedan  evil  genius. 

BOHID'KA.    A  woman  having  a  aerpent'a  taO. 

BOHNCBAB.    One  of  Aetaeon's  bounds. 

BOB'O.  A  nymph  who  fell  In  love  with  Nardasna 
But  when  he  laoiguished  and  died  she  pined  away  finm 
grief  snd  died  also,  preserving  nothing  but  hsr  voice, 
which  repeata  every  sound  that  reaches  her. 

"Oft  by  Echo's  tedious  tales  mialed." — Ovid. 

BGB'BXA.  A  aymidi  who  ia  said  to  liave  soggested 
to  Numa  all  bia  wise  laws.  She  beeanw  hia  wife,  and 
at  hia  death  was  so  disconsolate,  and  ahed  so  msny 
tears,  that  Diana  changed  her  into  a  foautalD. 

B'GHh    The  Tnlcan  of  northern  nytholaaT. 

ELEnsZN'ZAN  ICTSTEBZEB.  Rdigions  sHea  la 
honor  of  Cerea,  performed  at  Eleuais  In  Attica. 

BLTS'IDM  or  tha  BXtTSZAH  FIBIJ>a  Thm  tmpo- 
raiy  abode  of  tha  lust  In  tha  hrfsmal  ragimia. 

BKFTRB'Air,  THB.  The  fifth  beavan,  tha  seat  at 
the  heathen  deity, 

BHDTHIOK.  A  shepherd  who  acquired  from  Jnpi- 
fer  ttie  faculty  of  being  ahrays  yoong.  One  of  the 
lovers  of  Diana. 

EHT'O.  The  Oredan  name  of  BdloDS,  tho  goddess 
of  war  and  cruelty. 

E'OB.    The  Grecian  name  of  Aurora. 

E'OITB.    One  of  the  four  horaes  whidi  drew  the 
dtariot  of  Sol,    The  word  ia  Greek,  and  meana  red. 

EPH1AI.'TB8.  A  giant  who  lost  his  ri^t  eye  in  an 
encounter  with  Hercules,  and  the  left  eye  waa  dsatrored 
by  Apollo. 

EB'ATO.  One  of  the  Uusea,  the  patroness  of  light 
poetry.  She  presided  over  the  trinmpds  and  complsisti 
of  lovers,  and  is  generally  represent^  sa  crowned  with 
roses  snd  myrtle,  and  homing  a  lyre  In  her  hand. 

BB'EBTrS.  Son  of  Chaos,  one  of  the  gods  of  Hades, 
sometimes  alludad  to  aa  reprsaanting  ms  iBtemsI  re- 
gion s.   

EBBO'TBSDV.  Fourth  king  of  Athaaa,  tha  acm  of 
Talcan. 

BBOATXB.  a  name  given  to  Minerva.  It  neani 
the  work-woman,  and  was  tfven  to  the  goddeaa  becans» 
aha  waa  credited  with  having  Inrentea  mtinnlng  and 
weaving. 

BBHTTB.    a  Oreak  name  of  ttw  Farias.    It  neaas 

Diatnrber  of  the  Mind. 

EBZBIOH'TKOIT.  Ha  was  ponlahed  with  paipatusl 
hunger  because  be  defllad  the  groves  of  Ceres  and  cut 

down  one  of  the  sacred  oaks. 

EB'OS.    The  Greek  god  of  love. 

EBOB'TBATUS.  The  rascal  who  burned  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  thereby  hoping  to  make  hia  name 
immortal. 

EBTOIIfA.    A  name  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx  hi 

Sicily;  

EETTHBE'OB.  The  Oredan  nams  of  one  of  tbs 
horses  of  Sol's  chariot. 

E'THOK,  One  of  the  horses  which  drew  the  diarM 
of  Sol.    The  word  is  Greek  and  signifies  hot. 

ET'NA.  A  volcsnic  mountain,  beneath  which,  sc- 
nrdlng  to  Vergil,  there  is  buried  the  giant  Typhon. 
wfaobreathea  forth  devouring  flamea. 

BP'PBOHOS.  Tha  name  of  one  of  Aetaeon's  konads. 

BVKBHIDBB.    A  name  of  thr^Jraries,  ineaniBC 
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mild,  ftnd  refaninf  to  Ou  tlnw  vh«a  they  irara  approved 

BUPHBO'nVB.  Om  oI  tha  thraa  OnoM.  8m 
Obacbs. 

ByBITB.   Tho  eut  vlad.   A  Mn  of  Aat^aa. 

BUBVAU.  One  of  tb«  Oorsoai,  dsiightsr  of  Phor- 
coM  and  Oeto. 

BVBTO'IOB.  Wife  of  Ondieu;  who  wm  kiUod  tv 
ft  aerpcnt  on  her  weddlBf  nignt. 

EUBITUIOV.    A  WTen-heeded  drafon.     See  Qm- 

BYON. 

EU'TBBFB.  Od»  of  the  Mawt,  the  patroneu  of  In- 
rtmmental  mntic.    The  word  means  agreeable. 

ETT'VTHE.  An  axpreesion  meaninx  "Well  done, 
■on."  Jupiter  ao  frtqnently  addreaaed  bie  eon  Bacchns 
tboee  worda  that  the  phraae  at  last  boeana  one  of 
his  names. 

FAME.  A  poetical  deity,  represented  as  baTlng 
wlnfs  and  UoiriDg  a  trumpet.  A  temple  waa  dedicated 
to  her  by  the  Romans. 

FATBB  or  PABCAB.  The  three  daughters  of  Neces- 
sity. Their  names  were  Clothe,  who  held  the  diHtaff; 
Lachesis,  who  turned  the  spindle ;  and  Atropos,  who  cut 
the  thread  with  the  fatal  shears. 

FAUNS.  Rural  divinities,  half  man  and  half  goat. 
They  were  Tery  similar  to  the  Satyrs.  The  Fauns  at- 
tended  the  god  Pan,  and  the  Satyrs  attended  Bacchus. 

FATO'NIuS.  The  wind  faroraUe  to  regetatiou,  that 
ii,  K^Arr — the  west  wfnd. 

n'BBZS  (fever).  On*  of  the  evil  deities,  worshiped 
that  she  might  not  do  harm. 

mB'BtrOS.  A  name  of  Pluto,  from  the  part  of  the 
funeral  rites  which  consisted  of  pnrifleations. 

FBBO'inA.  The  Roman  godoass  of  oreharda;  waa 
patroness  of  enfranchised  alaTOB.  Bone  anthora  think 
Feronia  is  the  same  as  Juno. 

FIDES.  The  goddess  of  faith  and  honesty,  who  had 
a  temple  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome. 

FZAtH'ZN'KIS.    In  Celtic  mythology.  Paradise. 

FLEECE,  OOLDEN.  See  Oolden  Flebce,  Abqo- 
HAiTTa,  and  Jason. 

FLO'BA.  Qoddess  of  flowers  and  gardens;  wss  wife 
of  Zephyrus.  She  enjoyed  peri>etual  youth.  Her  Gre- 
cian name  was  Chloris. 

FLORA'UA.  Licentious  games  instituted  in  bonM 
of  the  goddeas  Flora. 

FOBTUITA.  The  goddeas  of  fortone,  who  had  a 
temple  erected  to  her  by  Serrins  Tullina.  She  was 
auppoaed  to  be  able  to  bestow  rldiea  or  porertjr  on 
mankind,  and  waa  eataemed  ona  of  Ike  noat  potent  of 
tha  ancient  goddesses. 

nAVD.  One  of  the  erll  deities ;  waa  rapraaentad  as 
a  goddess  with  a  human  faca  and  a  aerpent*^!  hoAj,  and 
In  the  end  of  her  tail  waa  a  scorpion's  sting.  She  lived 
In  the  river  Cocytoa,  and  nothing  but  her  head  waa  ever 
seen. 

FBBT.  The  Scandinavian  god  of  fertility  and  peace. 
The  patron  god  of  Sweden  and  Iceland. 

FBET'JA.  The  Scandinavian  Venus.  The  goddeas 
of  love. 

FBI'OA.  The  Saxon  goddess  of  earthly  enjoymenta. 
The  name  Friday  Is  derived  from  her.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology  she  is  the  goddess  of  marriage. 

FBO.    The  Scandinavian  god  of  tempests  and  winds. 

FUBIES,  THE.  The  three  daughters  of  Acheron 
and  Nox.  They  were  the  pnnlshers  ol  evil  doers.  Their 
namea  were  Tiatphone,  Uegaera,  and  Alecto,  and  were 
supposed  to  personify  rage,  slaughter,  and  envy. 

OABBIEIb  In  Jewish  mytholoiry,  the  prince  of  fire 
and  thunder,  and  the  angel  of  death  to  the  favored 
people  of  Qod. 

OAIiATAE'A.  A  aea  nymph.  Polyphemua,  one  of 
the  Cyclops,  loved  her,  but  she  disdained  his  attentions 
and  became  the  lover  of  Ads,  a  Sicilian  shepherd. 

OALU.  Priests  of  Cybele  who  used  to  cat  their 
arma  with  hnivea  when  they  aaeriflced,  and  acted  so  like 
madmen  that  demented  people  got  the  name  of  Oallantea. 

QAITESA.  Tha  Indian  Hwcnry.  The  god  of  wla- 
dom  and  pmdanea. 

OAHOA.    One  of  tba  three  Indian  river  goddessea. 

OAVniBDE.  A  beautiful  Phrygian  youth,  son  of 
Tros,  king  of  Troy.  He  succeeded  Hebe  in  tbe  olBce 
of  cnpbearer  to  Jupiter.  He  is  Eeneralljr  rapraaanted 
sitting  on  the  back  of  a  flying  eagle. 

OAtTTAIIA.  Tha  name  of  Buddha  most  used  In 
Bnrmah. 

GENII.  Domestic  divinities.  Every  man  was  sup- 
posed to  have  two  of  these  genii  accompanying  him; 
one  bronriit  him  happiness,  the  other  misery. 

OBNTEOB.    A  Lycion  name  of  Jupiter. 

OB'BTOX.  A  triple-bodied  monster  who  lived  at 
Qadea,  where  hla  nnmenma  floeka  ware  r>>*'ded  bj 


Orthoo,  a  two-headed  dog,  and  br  EvrTthion,  a  aevan* 
headed  dragon.  Tlieaa  gaardiana  wara  deatrorad  bf 
HareuleiL  and  tlw  cattle  taken  away. 

OLAuljaS-  A  flaheraan  who  became  a  sea  god 
throu^  eating  a  seaweed,  wlildi  ha  thought  invigorated 
tha  fidisa  ana  mi^t  rtrengthan  him. 

QIiAVKO'PII.  A  aaao  given  to  Klnarva,  baeaua 
aha  had  bine  ajrea. 

ONOlCEa.  A  name  given  by  Plato  to  the  invisible 
deities  who  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  earth. 

ONOS'SIB.  A  name  given  to  Ariadne,  from  the  city 
of  Odossus  in  Crete. 

OOLOBH  FLEECE.  THE.  A  ram's  hide,  sometimes 
described  as  white,  and  at  other  times  as  purple  and 

g}lden.  It  was  given  to  Fbryxus,  who  carried  it  to 
olcbia,  where  King  Aetes  entertained  Fhryxus,  and  the 
hide  was  hung  up  in  the  grove  of  Uars.  Jaaon  and 
49  companions  fetched  back  the  golden  fleece. 
OOFT'A.  Indian  mythological  nymphs. 
OOB'GONB,  THE.  Three  aistert,  named  Stheno, 
Euryale,  and  Medusa.  They  petrified  every  one  thev 
looked  at.  Instead  of  hair,  their  heads  were  covered 
with  vipers.  Perseus  conquered  them,  and  cat  off  the 
head  oi  Medusa,  which  was  placed  on  the  shield  of 
Minerva,  and  all  who  fixed  their  ayea  thereon  wera 
turned  into  stone. 

OBAOBS,  THE.  The  attandanta  of  Yenns.  Their 
namea  were  Aglata,  so  called  from  har  beauty  and  good- 
ness; Thalia,  from  her  perpetual  freshnsas;  and  En- 
phrosyna,  from  har  choerfumesa.  Thw  are  generally 
depicted  as  three  cheerful  maidena  with  hands  joined, 
and  either  nude  or  only  wearing  transparent  robes, — 
the  Idea  being  that  kindnesses,  as  personified  by  the 
Graces,  should  he  done  with  sincerity  and  candor,  and 
without  diBguise.  They  were  supposed  to  teach  the 
duties  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  tlie7  promoted 
love  and  harmony  among  mankind. 

GBADrTTTS.  A  name  giv«a  to  Mars  Inr  tha  Bo- 
mans.  It  meant  the  warrior  wbo  defended  the  citj 
against  all  external  enemies. 

GBA'GTTS.  The  name  by  which  Jupltor  was  wor- 
shiped in  Lycia. 

OBAP'SIOB.    A  Lycian  name  of  Jupiter. 

HA'BA.    The  Babylonian  Juno, 

HADES.  The  Greek  name  of  Pinto,  the  god  of  the 
lower  world,  the  word  signifying  hidden,  dark,  and 
gloomy;  the  infernal  regions;  sometimes  written  ADB8. 

HAXtCT'ONB.  One  of  the  Pleiades;  was  a  dan^tar 
of  Atlas  and  Felione. 

HAL'CTONS.  Sea  birds,  supposed  to  be  Oia  Greek 
kingfishers.  They  made  their  nests  on  the  waves,  and 
dnnog  the  period  of  incubation  the  sea  was  always  calm. 
Hence  the  modem  term  "Halcyon  days." 

BAMADBT'ADS.  Wood  nymphs,  who  praaidad 
over  trees,  with  which  they  lived  and  died. 

HABOBTUS.  The  Egyptian  god,  whose  eyes  ara  tha 
sun  and  moon. 

HAB'FtES.  Animals  with  the  heads  and  breasts  of 
women,  the  bodies  of  bird^  and  the  claws  of  lions. 
Their  names  were  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Celeno.  They 
were  loathsome  creatures,  living  in  filth  and  poisoning 
everything  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

HABPI'EBUTI.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  god 
Harpocrates. 

HABFOC'BATBS.  Son  of  Isis;  was  the  god  of 
silence  and  meditation.  He  Is  usaally  represented  as 
a  young  man  holding  a  finger  of  one  hand  to  his  tipa, 
while  in  the  other  hand  he  holds  a  cornucopia. 

HA'ZIS.    The  Syrian  war  god. 

HB'BE.  The  goddess  of  youth.  She  was  cupbearer 
to  Jupiter  and  the  gods,  nnttl  she  had  an  awkward  fall 
at  a  festival,  and  ao  displeaoed  Jnpltar  that  aha  was  de- 
prived of  her  office,  and  Ganymede  waa  appolntad  in  her 
stead. 

HECATE.  There  were  two  goddesses  known  by  this 
name,  but  the  one  generally  referred  to  in  modem 
literature  ia  Hecate,  or  Proserpine,  the  name  by  which 
Diana  waa  known  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  heavni 
her  name  was  Luna,  and  iter  twreetrlal  name  waa 
Diana. 

HBOUBA.  Tha  mottier  of  Paria;  waa  allotted  to 
Ulysses  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  waa  after^ 
wards  changed  into  a  hound. 

HELEN.     When    a    child    was    so   besntifnl  that 

Theseus  and  Perithous  stole  her,  but  she  wss  restored  by 
Castor  and  Pollux.  She  became  the  wife  of  MeneUna 
king  of  Sparta,  but  eloped  with  Paris,  and  thus  caused 
the  Trojan  War.  After  the  death  of  Paris  she  married 
Deiphobus,  his  brother,  and  then  betrayed  him  to  Melie- 
laus.  She  waa  atiangled  by  order  of  Po^xo^  king  of 
Rhodes. 

HBIUBBfl.  Tha  dandktera  of  Sol,  ^  tha  alal«rt 
of  Phaeton,  at  whoaa  death  ^^^lut^^w 
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■tood  mourning  till  they  became  metftmorphoted  into 
popUr  trees,  ftnd  their  teftn  vere  turned  into  amber. 

SEL1C0N.  A  monntain  in  Boeolin  sacred  to  the 
ICnses,  from  which  place  the  fountain  Hippocrene 
lloved.   

HEZJOOmDES.  A  name  of  the  UuBea,  from  Ifouot 
Helicon. 

HELZOP'OZJS.    In  ElTsium ;  wai  the  citjr  of  the  aun. 

^ZIiIOS.  The  Grecian  aun  god,  who  went  home 
ererr  jrening  in  a  golden  boat  which  had  wings. 

HBL'Zj£.  Drowned  in  the  sea,  into  which  she  fell 
from  off  the  b«ck  of  tiw  golden  ram,  on  which  ahe  and 
PluTzu  were  eKsping  from  the  oppreaalon  of  their 
atepmotlMr  Ino.  The  episode  gave  the  name  of  Uie 
Hellespont  to  th«  part  of  the  sea  where  Hells  was 
drowned,  and  It  is  now  called  the  Dardanelles. 

HEOWPB^A.    The  £gn>tian  gai  Jupiter. 

HBPRAES'TOS.    The  Greek  Vulcan. 

HE'BA.    The  Greek  name  of  Juno. 

HEB'OUI£S.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena. 
The  goddess  Juno  hated  him  from  fain  birth,  and  sent 
two  serpents  to  kill  him,  but  though  only  eight  montha 
old  he  strangled  the  anakes.  As  he  became  older  he  was 
Bet  hf  his  master  Eurystheus  what  were  thoufcht  to  be 
13  impossible  tasks,  which  have  long  been  kiiown  as 
the  "Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules."    They  were: — 

Firit,  To  slay  the  Nemeu  Lion. 

Second,  To  destror  the  Hydrit  which  infested  the 
marshes  of  Lerna. 

Third,  To  bring  to  Enrystheus  the  Arcadian  Stag 
with  the  golden  horns  and  braien  hoofs. 

Fourth,  To  bring  to  his  master  the  Boar  of  Erymau- 
thna. 

Fifth,  To  cleanse  the  stable  of  King  Augeas,  in  which 
3000  oxen  had  been  kept  for  80  Tears,  and  which  had 
never  been  cleaned  out. 

Sixth,  To  destroy  the  StymplisUdes,  terrible  umlvo- 
rouB  birds. 

Stmtk,  To  esptnre  the  BnO  that  was  desolating 
Crete. 

fifrJUA,  To  capture  the  mares  of  Diomedea,  iriiich 
breamed  fire  from  their  nostrils,  and  ate  human  flesh. 

Ntnth,  To  procure  the  girdle  of  Hippolyte,  queen  of 
the  Amaaona. 

Tenth,  To  bring  to  Enrystheus  the  flesh-eating  oxen 
of  Oeryon,  the  monster  king  of  Oadea. 

Eleventh,  To  bring  away  some  of  the  golden  apples 
from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

Twelfth,  To  bring  up  from  Hades  the  three-headed 
dog,  Cerberus. 

All  these  tasks  he  successfully  accomplished,  and,  be- 
sides, he  assisted  the  gods  in  their  wars  with  the  giants. 

HBB1UE.  Btatnes  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  which 
were  set  np  in  Athens  for  boundaries,  and  as  direetfoa 
marka  for  travelers. 

HEBMATHEIVAE.  Statues  of  Mercury  and  MI- 
nerva  placed  together. 

HBBHES.    A  Greek  name  of  the  god  Mercury. 

HEBHI'ONB.  Daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  who 
was  turned  into  a  serpent,  and  allowed  to  live  in  the 
Elyaian  fields.  There  was  another  Hermione,  daughter 
of  Henelans.  f^he  was  betrothed  to  Orestes,  but  was 
carried  away  by  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles. 

HB'BO.  A  priestess  of  Venus,  with  whom  licander 
was  BO  enamored  that  he  awam  acrosB  the  Hellcapoiit 
every  night  to  visit  her,  but  at  last  waa  drowned,  when 
Hero  threw  heraelf  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned  also. 

HBS^BIDEB.  Three  daughters  of  Hesperua,  king 
of  Italy.  They  kept  In  their  garden  the  golden  apples 
which  Juno  gave  Jupiter  on  their  wedding  day. 

HES'PEBuS.  Brother  of  Atlas:  vas  dianged  Into 
the  evening  star. 

HES'TIA.    The  Greek  name  of  Vests. 

HIL'DUB.    Tlie  Scandanavian  Mars. 

HEPPOCAIS'FUS.  The  name  of  Neptune's  favorite 
home.   

HIPPOCBE 'HIDES.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  from  the 
fountain  of  Hippocrene  (tlie  horse  fountain),  which  was 
formed  by  a  kkk  of  the  winged  horse  PegaeuB. 

HIPPOLT'TE.  Queen  of  the  Amaions,  daughter  of 
Mara.  Her  father  gave  her  a  famous  girdle,  which 
Hercules  was  required  to  procure  {see  HKHfirLRB). 
She  waa  conquered  by  Hercules,  and  given  by  him  In 
marriage  to  Thrswus. 

HIPPOLT'TUS.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyle, 
He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  rhariot,  but  wns  raised 
to  life  again  by  Diana,  or,  as  some  sny,  bv  Aeseulapius. 

^PPOTSTA.    A  rural  divinity,  the  goddess  of  horses. 

HOltAE.    The  daughters  of  Sol  and  Chronis. 

HOBAE'A.  Certain  sacrifices  offered  to  the  goddessc!) 
of  the  seasons  to  invoke  fair  weather  for  the  ripening  of 
the  fmita  of  the  earth.  v   ,   ,  - 

HOBTEH'BIS.  A  name  of  Tenos,  becanae  she  looked 
after  pUnts  and  flcnvers  In  gardens. 


HO'BTTB.    A  name  of  8oI,  ttie  Egrplisn  d»  goA. 
H08TIL1VA.    A  mral  divlnitr;  goddese  tn  growlm 

com.   

HTACZN'THUS.  A  boy  greatly  loved  by  ApoDo.  but 
he  was  accidentally  slain  by  him  with  a  quoit.  ApoHo 
caused  to  spring  from  his  blood  the  fiower  HTa^u^ 

HT'AOBS.  Seven  datighteis  of  Atlas  and  AatKrm, 
who  form  a  eonatelUtion  which,  when  It  rise*  with  the 
sun,  threatens  rain. 

HT'DBA.  A  fa  mo  us  monster  serpent,  which  had 
many  heads.    It  waa  slain  by  Hercules. 

HYOE'IA.  The  goddeaa  of  health,  »  dan^ttr  ttf 
Aesculapius  and  Epione.  She  waa  repreaented  aa  a 
young  woman  feeding  a  serpent,  whidi  b  twiud  rawid 
her  am. 

HT'LAa.  A  beaotifnl  boy  beloved  Herenlpa. 
The  nymphs  were  jealona  of  him.  and  apirited  him  away 
while  he  was  drawing  water  for  Hercules. 

HTVEK.  The  Grecian  god  of  marriage,  either  the 
son  of  Bacchufl  and  Venus,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo 
and  one  of  the  Muses.  He  was  represented  as  a  hand- 
some  youth,  holding  in  his  hand  a  burain^  torch. 

HYPE'BION.  Son  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  The  modri 
of  manly  beauty,  synonymoua  with  Apollo.  The  per- 
sonification of  the  sun. 

HTPERBCKBS'TBA.  One  of  the  50  dan^lera  of 
DanauB,  who  were  collectively  called  the  Danaiaca.  8ha 
WBB  the  one  who  refused  to  klD  her  husband  on  the 
wedding  night. 

lAP'ETUS.  Son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  husband  of 
Clymene.  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
father  of  mankind. 

IC'ASUB.  Son  of  Daedalus,  who,  with  his  father, 
made  himself  wings  with  which  to  fly  from  Cr«t«.  They 
were  fixed  to  the  shoulders  by  wax.  Icarus  flew  too 
near  the  sun,  and  the  heat,  melting  the  wax,  caused  the 
wings  to  drop  oJf,  and  be  feD  into  the  aea  and  was 
drowned.   

ICHNOBA'TES.  One  of  AeUeon'a  hounds.  Xtiaeana 
tracker. 

IDAE'A,  A  name  of  Cybele,  from  Houat  Ida,  whara 
she  was  worshiped. 

IDAE'AK  HOTHEB.   Cybele  waa  sometlmea  so  railed. 

IPATiIA.    A  name  of  Tenn^  from  Moont  Idalus. 

nCPBEATOB.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  given  to  him  at 
Praeneste. 

IN'AOHUB,    One  of  the  earliest  of  the  demigoda  or 

heroes. 

IN'CnBTTS.    A  Roman  name  of  Pan,  meaning  The 

Nightmare. 

INDIO'ETES.  Deified  morUIs,  gods  of  the  fourth 
order.    They  were  peculiar  to  some  district. 

XNDBA.  The  Hindu  Jupiter.  His  wife  waa  In- 
drant,  who  presidcB  over  the  winds  and  thunder. 

IN'HnS.    A  name  of  Pan,  the  same  aa  Incubus. 

I'NO.  Second  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
father  of  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino  had  two  diildren. 
who  could  not  ascend  the  throne  while  Phryxus  and 
Helle  were  alive.  Ino  therefore  persecuted  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  determined  to  escape.  They  did  no 
nn  a  ram,  whose  hide  became  the  Golden  Fleece  (aea 
Phryxcs  and  Hklle).  Ino  doEtroyed  herself,  and 
was  changed  by  Neptune  into  a  sea  goddess. 

INO' A,    Festivsis  in  memory  of  Ino, 

I'O.  A  dauf^ter  of  Inadius,  and  a  priestess  of  Juno 
at  ArguB.  Jupiter  courted  her,  and  waa  detected  by 
Juno,  when  the  god  turned  lo  into  a  beautiful  hrifer. 
Juno  demanded  the  beaat  of  Jupiter,  and  set  the  hsn- 
dred-eyed  Argus  to  watch  her.  Jupiter  persuaded 
HercuTT  to  destroy  Argus,  and  lo  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  restored  to  human  shape.  Juno  continued  her  per- 
secutions, and  lo  had  to  wander  from  place  to  place  till 
she  came  to  Egypt,  where  she  became  wife  of  King 
Osiris,  and  won  such  good  opinions  from  the  Egyptians 
that  after  her  death  she  was  worshiped  as  the  foddan 
Tsis. 

lOULTIS.    Son   of  Iphielcs;   assisted  Hercnlea  in 

conquering  the  Hydra,  by  burning  with  hot  irons  the 
place  where  the  heads  were  cut  off;  and  for  his  assiat- 
niice  he  was  restored  to  youth  by  Hebe.  Lovers  used 
to  go  to  his  monument  at  Phocis  and  ratify  their  towb 

of  ftilelitv. 

lO'THUN.    Celtic  mythological  monsters,  or  giants. 
IPH'ICLUS.    Twin  brother  of  Hercules,  and  father 
of  lolaus. 

IPHIGENI'A.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon.  He 
made  a  vow  to  Diana  whirh  involved  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigonia,  but  just  at  the  critical  moment  ahe  was  spir- 
ited away  by  the  goddess,  and  Uken  to  Tauria,  and  a 
beautiful  goat  was  found  on  the  attar  In  her  place. 

I'BIS.  Daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra;  was  the 
attendant  of  Juno,  and  one  of  the  meseengers  of  the 
^ods.    Her  du^  was  to  mt  the  thraadssrhldi  detafosA 
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axplrlng  wall.  Bb»  k  the  pTntaMartlcn  of  tlw  r«I&- 
bow. 

I'Bia.    Wif*  of  Otirii. 

Z'TTS.  Killed  by  his  motheT  Progne  when  alx  yean 
old,  ud  sivan  to  hli  father  Teroua  m  food.  The  foda 
irflra  M  anncad  st  this. that  titer  tamed  Ityi  loto  a 
phaMKB^  Progne  into  a  ■wbUow,  and  Terant  Into  an 
owU 

IXX'ON.  Son  of  PhlegTss,  king  of  the  Lapithse. 
For  attempting  to  produce  thunder,  Jupiter  cast  him 
into  Hadea^  and  had  him  bound  to  a  wheel,  aorrounded 
with  Mfpenta,  whidi  la  foraver  turning  over  a  river  of 
Are. 

3AXn.  A  place  in  Rome  where  there  were  three 
statuea  of  Janus,  and  it  waa  a  meeting  place  for 
usarera  and  creditors. 

JAUITOB.  A  title  of  Janus,  from  the  gates  before 
the  doors  of  prlrate  houses  being  called  Jantiae. 

JAinrS.  A  king  of  Italy  said  to  have  been  tfae  son 
of  Coelus,  others  say  of  Apollo.  He  sheltered  Saturn 
when  he  was  driren  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  Janns 
presided  over  highways,  gates,  and  locks,  and  is  usually 
represented  with  two  faces. 

JA'SOS.  Son  of  Aeson,  king  of  lolcos.  He  waa 
broui^t  Dp  by  the  centaur  Cbiron.  His  uncle  Aetes 
sent  him  to  fetch  the  Golden  Fleece  from  Colchis  (see 
AB00NADT8).    He  went  in  the  ship  Am  with  4S  com 

Janiona,  the  flower  of  Oreelt  youtn.  With  the  help  of 
nno  thiax  got  safe  to  Colchis,  bnt  ttie  King  Aetea  prom- 
iaed  to  raatore  the  Golden  Fleece  only  on  condition  that 
tlu  Argonanta  performed  certain  services.  Jason  was 
to  tame  the  wild  fiery  bulla,  and  to  make  them  plow  the 
field  of  Mars;  to  sow  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  ser- 
pent, from  which  would  spring  armed  men  who  weald 
fight  against  him  who  plowed  the  field  of  Mars;  to 
kill  the  fiery  dragon  which  guarded  the  tree  on  which 
the  Golden  Fleece  was  hung.  The  fate  of  Jason  and 
the  rest  of  the  Argonauts  seemed  certain  ;  but  Medea,  the 
king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with  Jason,  and  with  the  help 
of  charms  which  she  gsve  him  he  overcame  all  the 
ditBcultiea  which  the  king  had  put  in  his  way.  He  took 
away  the  Golden  Fleece  and  Medea  also.  The  king 
sent  his  aon  Absyrtus  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  but 
Medea  killed  him,  and  strewed  his  limbs  in  his  father's 
path,  so  that  he  might  be  delayed  is  collecting  them, 
and  thia  enabled  Jason  and  Medea  to  escape.  After  a 
time  Jason  got  tired  of  Medea,  and  married  Olauce, 
which  cruelty  Medea  revenged  by  killing  tier  children 
before  their  father's  eyes.  Jason  was  accidentaltjr  killed 
by  a  beam  of  the  ahip  Aigo  falliuK  on  him. 

JOOAB'TA,  otherwise  EPIOASTA.  Wife  of  Laius, 
king  of  Tliebes,  who  in  sfter  life  married  her  own  son, 
Oeahnu,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  and,  on  discovering 
the  fatal  mistake,  hanged  herself. 

JOTS.    A  Tcn  general  name  of  Jnpltar. 
JUDOBB  IN  HADBS,  THB.    Rhadamanthna  for  Asi- 
atics; AeacDi  for  Ennpeana.    Kinoa  waa  tba  presiding 
judge. 

JUOATTtrtrs.    One  of  the  nuptial  deities. 

JU'HO.  Dsnghter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  alias  Cybele. 
She  was  married  to  Jupiter,  and  became  queen  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  mistreas  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Juno  was  the  mother  of  Mars,  Vulcan,  Hebo, 
and  Lucina.  She  prompted  the  gods  to  conspire  against 
Jupiter,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated,  and  Apollo  and 
Neptune  were  banished  from  heaven  by  Jnpiter.  Juno 
is  the  goddess  of  marriage,  and  the  protectress  of  mar- 
ried women;  and  she  had  special  regard  for  virtuous 
women.  

JU'PITEB.  Bon  of  Saturn  and  Crbele  (or  Ops) ; 
bom  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  and  nourished  by  the 

Sat  Amalthaea.  When  quite  young  Jupiter  rescued  his 
ttaer  from  the  Titans;  and  afterwards,  with  the  help 
of  Hercules,  defeated  the  giants,  the  sons  of  earth, 
when  they  made  war  againet  heaven.  Jupiter  was 
worshiped  with  great  solemnity  under  various  names 
by  tBost  of  the  heathen  nations.  The  Africsna  called 
him  Ammon;  the  Babylonians,  Belna;  and  the  Egyp- 
tiana,  Osiris  (see  Jove).  He  was  represented  as  a 
majestic  personage  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  his 
hands  a  scepter  and  a  thunderbolt;  at  bis  feet  stood  a 
spread  eagle. 

KA'LI.  A  Hindu  goddess,  after  whom  Calcutta  is 
named. 

KAIiOO.    One  of  the  chief  of  the  Mexican  goda. 
■  KAH'A.    The  Hindu  god  of  love. 

BBBIiAH.  The  point  of  the  compass  to  which  wor* 
shipan  look  during  uelr  invocationa.  Thus  the  Sol  or 
Sun  wonhlpsra  turn  to  the  east,  where  the  sun  riaea, 
and  tlia  ICoBammadana  turn  toirarda  Mecca. 

XBUBBU.   In  Mohunmadu  snrthologri  !■  «  fod 
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correaponding  to  the  English  8t.  George,  and  ia  atOl 
invoked  hj  tna  Turks  when  tbey  go  to  war, 
grUH.    The  Egyptian  Venus. 

EHBPH.    An  Egyptian  god,  having  a  nun'a  head 

and  a  man's  body. 

EBISH'KA.  An  Indian  god,  the  revenger  ot  vronga; 
also  called  the  Indian  Apollo. 

KBO'DO.    The  Saxon  Saturn. 

KUHA'BA.    The  war  god  of  the  Hindu. 

XU'VBBA.    The  Hindu  god  of  riches. 

ZJk'SE.  The  Arabian  Olrce,  iriio  bad  iinBBilt<td 
power  of  metamorphosia. 

ZiACH'ESIS.  One  of  the  three  Fates  or  Pareae. 
She  spun  the  thread  of  life. 

IiACTU'BA.    One  of  the  goddesses  of  growing  com. 

ZiA'DOH.  The  dragon  which  guarded  the  apples  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Also  the  name  of  one  of 
Actaeon's  hounds.  Also  the  river  to  which  Syrinx  fled 
when  pursued  by  Pan,  where  she  was  changed  into  a 
reed,  and  where  Pan  made  his  first  pipe. 

ItABULFB.  One  of  Diana's  hunting  doga,  which, 
while  pursuing  a  wild  boar,  was  petrified.  Also  tha 
name  of  one  of  Actaeon's  honnda. 

IiASSHia.  Hindu  goddess  of  wealth  and  pleasure. 
Ona  of  the  wives  of  Tisuiu. 

LAK1A.  An  avil  deity  amonnt  the  Qreeka  and 
Romans,  and  the  great  dread  of  their  diildran,  whom 
she  had  the  oradit  of  conatantly  enticing  uwuj  and 
destroying. 

UUf'PUS.    One  of  Aurora's  chariot  horaea. 

IiAOO'O-ON.  One  of  the  priests  of  Apollo,  who  was, 
with  hie  two  sons,  crushed  to  death  by  serpents,  because 
he  opposed  the  admission  of  the  wooden  horse  to  Troy. 

IiAOU'BDOH.  Son  of  Ilus.  a  Trojan  king.  He  was 
famous  for  having,  with  the  assistance  of  Apollo  and 
Neptune,  built  the  walla  of  Troy. 

LAP'IS.  The  oath  atone.  The  Bomans  used  to 
swear  by  Jupiter  Lapia. 

ZAP'XtHDS.  Son  of  Apollo.  His  numerous  chil- 
dren were  called  Lapithse,  and  they  are  notorious  for 
their  fight  with  the  eentaara  at  the  nuptial  faaat  of 
Perithous  and  HippodMnla. 

U'BEB  AND  FENA'TBS.    Sons  of  Uercnrr  and 
Tisra,  or,  as  other  mythologists  say,  of  Jupiter  and 
Lamida.    They  belonged  to  the  lower  order  of 
gods,  and  presided  over  homes  and  families. 

ZiATO'NA.  Daughter  of  Coous  and  Phoebus,  mother 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Being  admired  so  mueh  by 
Jupiter,  Juno  was  jealous,  and  Latoaa  waa  the  object 
of  the  goddess's  coaatant  persecntion. 

LAVEB'NA.    The  goddess  of  thieves. 

LE'DA.  The  fnother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  their 
father  being  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  After  her 
death  she  received  the  name  of  Nemesis. 

ZiEH'URES.  The  specters  of  departed  souls.  Mil- 
ton, in  his  Ode  to  the  Nativtty,  aays  "Lemoras  moan 
with  midnight  plaint."  Tbey  are  sometlmea  zaferred 
to  as  the  Manes  of  the  dead. 

LEB'HA.  The  lake  near  Argoa  where  Hercules  eon- 
qnered  the  Hydra. 

LE'THE.  One  of  the  rivers  of  the  infernal  regions, 
of  which  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  obliged  to  drink 
to  produce  oblivion  or  forgetfnlneaa  of  everything  they 
did  or  knew  while  alive  on  the  earth. 

LEUCOTH'EA.  The  name  of  Ino  after  she  waa 
tranaformed  into  a  sea  nymph. 

LEVA'NA.  The  deity  who  presided  over  newborn 
infants.   

UAH'tFBA.    Mount  Pamsssus. 

ZJBITI'NA.    The  chief  of  the  funeral  ddtieSL 

XJB'TSSA.    Queen  of  fays  and  fairies. 

LIOE'A.    A  wood  nymph,  dryad. 

LIUTH.  In  Jewish  myth,  a  great  enemy  to  new- 
bom  children.  She  was  said  to  have  been  Adam's  first 
wife,  but,  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  was  turned  from 
Paradise  and  made  a  specter. 

U'NA.    The  goddess  of  the  art  of  weaving. 

LIK'DOB.  A  lover  In  the  shape  of  a  diepherd,  like 
Corydon;  a  love- sick  swsin. 

LO'^H.  The  Scandinavian  god  who  guaida  friend- 
ship. 

LOF'UA.    The  Scandinavian  goddeu  who  reconcilea 

lovers. 

LO'KI.  The  Scandinavian  Satan,  the  god  of  strife, 
the  spirit  of  evil. 

LO'TIS.  A  daughter  of  Neptune,  wbo  fled  from 
Priapus,  and  only  escaped  from  him  by  being  trans- 
formed into  a  loluB  plant. 

LU'OZAH.  The  impersonation  of  folly,  changed  Into 
an  asB,  

IiU'OXFBB.    The  morning  stur. 
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LtrCTKA.  The  coddeu  -who  pnsidM  tt  tba  birth  of 
children.    Bh«  vu  ■  daa^ter  of  Jnpiter  and  Jnna. 

LDD.  In  ueieDt  BritUh  mjtholo^  the  king  of  the 
Britons. 

ItWA,  Tha  name  of  Diana  aa  a  eeleatial  divinity. 
Bae  Diana  and  Hecate. 

XiVPEBCUS  or  PAS.  The  Bomait  god  ot  fertilitr- 
His  featival  day  wu  I5th  Febraary,  and  lha  feMivala 
vera  called  Lupercalia. 

LTOAON'ZAH  FOOD.  ExecraUa  vianda,  aach  aa 
war*  anpplied  to  Japitor  by  Lyeaon.  To  taat  tha  divina 
knowledge  of  tha  god  he  aarvad  ap  htunan  lleah,  whieh 
Jora  diacorared,  and  pnniahad  Lycaon  by  taming  hia 
into  a  woK.   

ZiTOXAK  OXiOVlTB.  Tnned  Into  fraga  by  Latonn 
or  Ccrea. 

LTMMI'APES.    Nymphs  who  tended  in  narahea. 

LTVOEUS.  One  of  the  Aigonanla.  Hm  paraonlA- 
cation  of  sharp- sigh tedneaa. 

LTHE.  This  musical  instrument  is  constantly  assod- 
ated  with  tha  doinits  of  the  ancient  deities.  Ampbion 
built  tha  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  music  of  hia  lyre. 

MAEN'ASES.    Priesteaaes  of  Baeehos. 
KAHA'SOOB.    The  Ilindn  god  ot  eviL 
HATA.    The  mother  of  tbe  Qreeian  Harcnry. 
HAU'MOH.    The  money  god. 

MAIfES.  The  souls  of  the  departed.  The  god  of 
fonerab  and  tombs. 

XAITU.    Tbe  Uindn  god  of  Uw, 

MAIU'HA.  A  name  of  Venus,  meaning  tea  foam, 
from  her  having  been  formed  from  the  froth  of  the  sea. 

KAB8.  The  god  of  war,  the  aoa  of  Japiter  and 
Jnno.  Tenoa  was  bia  favorito  god  dees,  and  amonnt 
their  diildren  were  Cnpld.  Antaroa,  and  Hannonia.  In 
the  Tndan  War  Man  took  tlie  part  of  tbe  Trojans,  bnt 
was  deraated  by  Diomede. 

HAS'flTAB.  ^e  name  of  the  piper  who  challenged 
ApoUo  to  a  m«slcal  contest,  and,  being  defeated,  waa 
flayed  to  death  by  the  god.  He  waa  tbe  supposed  in- 
ventor of  the  flute. 

KA'BIJT.    The  Hindu  god  of  tempestuous  winds. 

ICATIT'BA.  One  of  the  rural  deities  who  protected 
the  growing  com  at  time  of  ripening. 

lUX'iMuS.  One  of  the  appellations  of  Japiter,  be- 
ing the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

VEDE'A.    Wife  of  Jason,  chief  of  the  Argonauts. 

KEDU'SA.  One  of  the  Oorgons.  Minerva  changed 
her  beautiful  hair  into  serpents.  She  was  conquered 
by  Perseus,  who  cut  off  her  bead,  snd  placed  it  on 
Xinerra's  shield.  Every  one  who  looked  at  tbe  head 
waa  turned  into  stone, 

KEOAE'KA.    One  of  the  three  Furies. 

KBLLOITA.  One  of  ttie  rural  divinitiea,  tbe  god- 
deaa  of  beea. 

XBLPOirBllB.    One  of  the  Uuaas,  the  goddeaa  of 

DEB.    An  Egyptian  god  like  Pan,    He  .waa 
worshiped  In  the  form  of  a  goat. 

KENELATTS.  A  Spartan  king.  The  elopement  of 
bit  wife  Hrien  with  Parii  waa  tlu  origin  of  the  alege 
of  Tnw.  

HE&'OnBT.    The  son  of  Jnpiter  and  Uaia;  waa  the 

messenger  of  the  gods,  and  the  conductor  of  the  sonls 
of  the  dead  to  Hades.  He  waa  the  supposed  inventor 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  presided  over  orators 
and  merchants. 

UE'BU.  The  abode  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.  It 
la  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  80,000  leagues  high.  The 
Olympus  of  the  Indians. 

MX'DAS.  A  king  of  Phrygia,  who  begged  of  Bac- 
rhns  the  special  gift  that  everything  he  touched  might 
be  turned  into  gold.  The  request  wss  granted,  and 
as  aoon  aa  he  touched  bis  food  it  also  was  turned  to 
gold,  and  for  fear  of  being  starved  he  was  compelled 
to  ask  the  god  to  withdraw  the  power  be  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  lie  waa  told  to  bathe  in  the  river  Pactolus. 
He  did  so,  and  the  sands  which  he  stood  on  were  golden 
forever  after.  It  wss  this  same  king  who,  being  ap- 
pointed to  be  Judge  in  a  musical  contest  between  Apollo 
and  Fan,  gave  the  Batyr  the  palm:  whereupon  Apollo, 
to  show  bia  contempt,  bestowed  on  him  a  pair  of  asses' 
eaia.  Thla  gave  rlaa  to  the  term  "Hidaa-eared."  aa  a 
aynonym  for  ill-judged,  or  indiscriminate. 

Sn^iO.  A  celebrated  Orotoa  athlete,  who  la  taid  to 
have  felled  an  ox  with  hia  flst,  and  to  have  eaten  the 
beast  in  one  day. 

HIHALIiO'1^8.  The  "wild  women"  who  accom- 
panied Bacchus,  so  called  becanae  they  mimicked  his 
actions. 

MIIXXB.  Id  Bcandlnavian  mythology  the  god  of 
wisdom. 

MINEBTA.  The  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and  the 
liberal  arta;  la  aaid  to  have  aprung  from  the  head  of 
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Jnpiter  fnlly  anned  for  battle^  Bbe  waa  a  grest  ban*- 
factreaa  of  mankind,  and  pattoaaaa  of  the  fine  azta.  Sw 
waa  the  tutelar  dei^  of  the  city  of  Atbena. 

KI'HOa.  The  principal  of  the  three  Jndgea  of  the 
lower  world,  before  whom  the  apirito  of  tbe  daparlcd 
appeared  and  heard  tbtir  doom, 

lOH'OTAUB.  The  aonater,  half  nan,  haU  bvH, 
which  Tbesena  slew. 

lOTH'BA.  A  Persian  divinity,  the  ruler  of  the  tuii- 
verae,  correapMiding  with  the  Braoan  SoL 

KHBMOS'TMB.  Kotfaer  of  tlw  Unaea  and  goddev 
of  BtemoTy.  Jnpitar  eouted  tbe  codden  in  the  gairn 
<H  a  ah^ierd. 

mAKOBAT.  Tbe  recording  angel  of  tbe  Hoham- 
nedana. 

MOItOCK.  A  god  of  the  Phoealdana  to  whom  hu- 
man vietima,  principally  children,  were  aacrificed.  Mo- 
loch la  figurative  of  the  influence  which  impc^  ne  to 
sacrifice  that  which  we  ought  to  cherish  most  dearty. 

HOinTS.  The  god  of  aareaam.  The  god  ^o 
blamed  Jove  for  not  having  made  a  window  in  man*a 
breast,  so  that  bia  tbougfats  could  be  seen.  His  bitter 
jests  oeeaaioned  bia  being  driven  from  heaven  in  dis- 
grace. 

MOHSTA.  A  name  given  to  Jnno  by  tbose  vritera 
who  considered  her  the  goddess  of  money. 

KOOX.  The  moon  was,  by  the  andenta,  called 
Hecato  before  and  after  aetting;  Aatarto  whan  in  cres- 
cent form:  Diana  when  in  foU. 

MOB'PEEUS.  The  god  of  ale«p  and  draaiDa,  tbe 
ministor  of  Somnus. 

K0B8.    Death,  a  daughter  of  Nox. 

HUNIN.  The  Scandinavian  god  of  memory,  rapre- 
aented  by  tbe  raven  that  was  perdwd  on  Odin's  sMoI- 
der. 

MVBOA'BnrB.  A  name  given  to  Jn^ter  baesnsa  ha 
kept  off  tbe  flies  from  the  aacrlfleta. 

hU'SBS,  the.  Nine  dau^tera  of  Jnpiter  and  Kne- 
mosyne.  They  presided  over  ttie  arts  and  sdanees. 
music  and  poetry.  Thetr  namea  were  Calliope,  Cbo. 
Erato,  Thalia,  Uelpomene^  Terpaiebore,  Enterpe,  Poly- 
hymnia, and  Urania.  Tb^  principally  reoided  in  JCewit 
Pamaaans,  at  Helicon. 

HrTHBAS.    The  EgypUan  name  of  ApoUo. 

NAI'ADS,  THE.  Beantifnl  nympba  of  human  form 
who  presided  over  springs,  fountoina,  and  wells.  They 
resided  in  the  meadows  by  the  sidea  of  rivers.  Yergil 
mentiona  Aegle  aa  being  the  fairest  of  them. 

HAN'DI.    The  Hindu  goddess  of  joy. 

NABA'KA.  Tbe  name  of  the  infernal  regiona 
amount  the  Hindus. 

HABATAHA.  The  mover  at  the  waters.  The  Hin- 
du_god  of  tides. 

HABCXS'SUS.  Son  of  Cephiaua  and  the  Nafad  Liri- 
ope;  a  beautiful  youth,  who  was  so  pleaaed  with  tbe 
reflection  of  himaMf  wbicb  he  aaw  in  tbe  placid  water  of 
a  fonntoln  that  he  could  not  help  loving  it,  imagining 
that  it  must  be  aome  beautiful  sympfa.  Hia  frnitleaa 
endeavora  to  poaaeaa  himself  of  the  anppoaed  nynqth 
drove  him  to  deapair,  and  h*  killed  himadf.  Thers 
sprang  from  his  Wood  a  flower,  which  was  named  after 
him,  Narcissus. 

NAB'TBOND.  The  Scandinavian  place  id  elenial 
punishment,  corresponding  with  Hadea. 

NA'TIO.  A  Roman  goddess  who  took  care  of  young 
infanta. 

NElfEBIB.  The  ^deaa  of  vengeance  or  justice^ 
one  of  the  infernal  deitiea.  Her  mother  waa  Nox,  She 
waa  auppoBcd  to  be  conatantl^  traveling  about  the  earth 
in  aearch  of  wickedness,  which  she  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity. 

NEPEA'LIA.  Orecisn  festlrala  in  honor  of  Ifnemoa- 
yne,  the  mother  of  the  Muses, 

HEP'TUNE.  Ood  of  the  aea,  a  son  of  Saturn  and 
Cybele,  and  brother  of  Jnpiter  and  Pluto.  He  qnarreled 
with  Jupiter  becauae  he  did  not  conaider  that  the  domin- 
ion of  the  aea  waa  equal  to  Jnpiter'a  empire  of  heaven 
and  earih;  and  he  waa  banished  from  the  eeleatial  re- 
giona,  after  having  conapired  with  Pluto  to  dethrone 
Jupiter.     

HEBEISES.  THE.  Aquatic  sympha.  They  were 
daughters  of  Nereua  and  Doris,  and  SO  in  numbei. 
Thtj  are  generally  represented  aa  beantifnl  giria  riding 
on  d<dphinB,  and  carrying  tridanta  in  the  rint  band. 

NEBE'TTB.  A  sea  deitv,  husband  of  Doris.  He  had 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  foretold  f atea ;  bnt  be  bad  also 
the  power  of  aaauming  varlona  ahapea,  wUcb  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  the  Iraportnnitiea  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  conault  him, 

NES'SUB.  The  name  of  the  Centaur  which  waa  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules  for  insulting  Deianira, 

NEB'ToB.  A  grandson  of  Neptune,  his  father  betnc 
Neleua,  and  hia  mother  Chloria.    Homer  makes  him  one 
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of  tba  cnKtMt  of  th«  Greek  heroes.  He  wtm  ^ta&al  »t 
the  temou  battle  between  the  Lftpfthse  and  the  Oan- 
teurs,  and  took  m.  leodiac  part  in  the  Troju  Wu.  tie 
was  the  wiu  coaneelor  of  the  Qreeka. 

NID'HOOQ.  Id  Scandlnarian  mrtholoff  the  dragon 
which  dwella  In  Kaatrond. 

HlflABIK.  The  SeuidinaTlu  hell.  It  was  snp- 
poMl  to  eoadit  of  nine  >  st  ngions  of  Ics  bsnoslh  th« 
North  Pokk  when  dukniM  reigns  atsntsUy.   Boa  Na>- 

I80HD. 

HZ'OBB.  A  daoghter  of  Tantalna,  and  tha  parsonlfl- 
eatfon  of  grief.  By  her  hnsbsnd  Amphlon  ahe  had 
seren  sona  and  aeven  danj^ters.  B7  the  orders  of 
Latona  the  (ather  and  sons  were  killed  bj  ApoUo,  and 
the  danzhtera  (except  Ohtarla)  by  Diana.  Nlobe,  being 
OTerwhelmed  with  grief,  escaped  further  trouble  by  be- 
ing tnrned  into  a  marble  atatne. 

HomUB.  A  lawgfTer;  one  of  the  namea  of  Apollo. 
Thla  title  waa  also  given  to  Hercory  for  the  part  ha 
took  in  inventing  beneScent  lawa. 

N0BH8.  Three  Scandinavian  goddeiiee,  who  wove 
the  woof  of  hninan  destiny. 

KOX.  The  daughter  of  Chaoa.  and  slater  of  Erebns. 
She  peraonifled  Dight,  and  waa  the  mother  of  Uora, 
NcmeBia,  and  the  Fatea. 

MUH'dDIA.  The  goddess  who  took  charge  of  chil- 
dren when  tfaey  were  nine  days  old — tha  day  on  which 
tha  Bomana  named  their  diildren. 

HUPTIAU8.  A  title  of  Juno.  When  the  goddeas 
was  Invoked  under  this  name,  the  gall  of  the  victim 
waa  taken  ont  and  thrown  behind  tlis  aUar,  tignl^ing 
Ihst  thore  should  be  no  gall  (bitterness)  or  anger  bs- 
tween  nanied  P«o^. 

MU'BXEI*.  In  Hebrew  mythology  the  god  of  hall- 
storms.   

HTOTB'LinS.  A  name  givsn  to  Baeehus,  beeanse 
hla  festWala  were  cdebrated  by  torchlight. 

mSPHS.  Thia  waa  a  general  name  for  a  dass  of 
Inferior  female  deities  who  were  attcmdanta  of  the  gods. 
Borne  of  them  presided  over  Bprlags,  fanataina;  wella, 
woods,  and  the  sea. 

HT  UB.  The  names  of  the  nymphs  by  whom  Bso- 
chns  was  nursed. 

MT'SEUB.  A  name  of  Baccbua,  because  he  was 
worshiped  at  Nysa. 

HT'SUS.  A  king  of  Uegara  who  was  invisible  by 
virtue  of  a  particular  lock  of  hair.  This  lock  bis 
danghter  Scylla  cut  off,  and  so  betrayed  her  father  to 
his  enemiea.  She  was  changed  into  a  lark,  and  the 
king  Into  a  hawk,  and  he  atill  pursues  his  danghter, 
intending  to  punish  her  for  her  treachery. 

OAHKES.  An  Eastern  gad,  represented  as  a  nun- 
ster,  half  man,  half  flsh.  He  waa  said  to  have  tanght 
men  the  use  of  letters  In  the  daytime,  and  at  nl^t  to 
have  retired  to  the  d»th  of  the  ocean. 

OBAirBOU.    A  devU  of  African  mythology. 

OOBAirZXXBS.  Be*  nympha,  danriitors  of  Oeeanva 
and  Tetbya.  Their  nnnben  are  variously  estimated  by 
different  poet^  some  saying  there  were  as  many  aa 
8000,  while  others  say  there  were  as  few  as  16.  The 
principal  ^  them  are  mentioned  under  their  reapective 
names,  as  Amphitrite,  Doris,  Uetis,  etc. 

OOE'AHUS.  Son  of  Comua  and  Terra,  and  husband 
of  Tethys.  Several  mythological  rivers  were  called  his 
sons,  aa  Alpbeua,  Penens,  etc^  and  hia  danghters  were 
called  the  Oceanldea. 

OOBIDIOK.  A  king  of  Rhodes,  who  waa  deified 
after  hla  death, 

OOTTETS.  One  of  the  Harpiea,  who  infected 
everything  she  touched.  The  word  means  awift  of 
Sight. 

OCT'BOE.  A  daughter  of  Chiron,  who  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy.    She  was  metamorpbosM  into  a  mare. 

Ol>IH.  In  Bcandinavisn  mythology  the  god  of  the 
universe,  and  repnted  father  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
kings.  His  wife'a  name  was  Friga,  and  hia  two  aona 
were  Thor  and  Balder. 

(HBD'IFUS.  A  son  of  I^ius,  king  of  Thebea,  best 
known  as  the  solver  of  the  famous  enigma  propounded 
by  the  B^inx. 

OBMO'UB.  Wife  of  Paris,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida, 
who  had  the  gift  of  pnnihecy. 

OarOIA.  An  islandTlhe  abode  of  Cs^pso,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Bea.  It  waa  so  beautifnl  In  sylvan 
scenery  that  even  Mercury  (who  dwelt  on  Olympus) 
was  charmed  with  the  spot. 

OLBHUB.  A  son  of  Volcan,  husband  of  Lethaea, 
a  woman  who  thought  herself  more  beautiful  than  the 
goddesses,  and  as  a  punishment  she  and  her  husband 
were  tnmed  into  atone  statues. 

OLTH'PIUB.  A  name  of  Jupiter,  from  Olympla, 
where  the  god  had  a  splendid  temple,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  <»•  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worid. 


OLTlI'FtFB.  Tha  magnifloent  monnti4a  on  the  eoeat 
of  Tbeeaaly,  9000  feet  high,  where  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  reside.  There  ware  several  other  smaller 
mountains  of  the  same  name. 

OIiVBAB.  A  river  near  Thermopylae,  whidi,  it  ia 
said,  attempted  to  eztingnish  the  foneral  pUa  on  wUoh 
Hercules  was  consnmed. 

OKOPHA'OU.  A  Bacdianalian  testivsl  st  which 
some  uncooked  meats  were  served. 

OirPHAXA.  The  qneen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  Hercu- 
na  was  sold  as  a  bondsman  for  three  years  for  the 
mnrdsr  of  Iphitos.  Hercules  fdl  in  love  with  her.  and 
led  an  efteminate  life  in  her  aociety,  wearing  female 
appareL  while  Omphale  wore  the  lion's  shin. 

DHA'BUB.    A  priest  of  Bacchus. 

OVWA.    Tha  Venas  of  the  ancient  Ganls. 

OPAUA.  Boman  festivals  in  honor  of  Opa,  hdd 
on  14th  of  the  calends  of  January. 

OPS.  Mother  of  the  gods,  a  danghter  of  Ooeloa  and 
Terra.  She  was  known  by  the  several  names  of  Bona 
Dea,  Rhea,  Cybele,  Magna  Mater,  Proaerpins,  Tellus, 
and  Thya;  and  occaalonally  she  is  spoken  of  as  Juno 
and  Minerva.  She  personified  labor,  and  ia  repre- 
sented as  a  comely  matron,  diatribnting  gifta  with  her 
right  hand,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Her  festival  was  the  iMx  day  of  the  January 
calenda. 

OBBOHA.  Tha  goddeaa  of  parents  bereft  of  their 
children. 

O'BBADS.    Mountain  nymphs,  attendants  on  Diana. 

OBOIBB.  Dmnken  revsla.  The  riotous  fessta  of 
Bacchus  were  so  designated. 

OBI'OH.  A  famous  handsome  giant,  who  waa  blindel 
by  Oenopion  for  a  grievous  wrong  done  to  Merope,  and 
he  was  expelled  from  Chioa.  The  sound  of  the  Oyclopa' 
hammers  led  him  to  the  abode  of  Tnlcan,  who  gave  him 
a  guide.  He  then  consulted  an  oracle,  and  bad  Bis  sti^t 
restored,  as  tiongfellow  aaya,  by  fixing 

"Hia  blank  eyes  upon  the  sun." 
He  waa  afterwards  slain  by  Diana  and  placed  ammgst 
the  starL  where  hia  constellation  is  one  of  tlia  most 
splendid. 

0BITHT1A.  A  danghter  of  Erechthens,  whose 
lover,  Boreaa,  carried  her  off  while  ahe  waa  wandering 
by  the  river  Iliaaus.  Her  children  were  Zetea  and 
Calais,  two  winged  warriors  who  accompanied  the  Ar- 
gonants. 

OBICUKD.    In  Persian  mythidogy  the  creator  of  all 

thin«. 

O'BOS.    Tha  Egyptian  Apollo. 

OB'PBBTTS.  Bon  of  Apollo  and  the  muae  Calliope. 
He  was  married  to  Eurydice;  but  she  wss  stung  by  a 
serpent,  and  died.  Orpheus  went  down  to  Hades  to 
claim  her,  and  played  so  sweetly  with  his  Inte  that  Pluto 
allowed  Eurydice  to  return  to  the  earth  with  Orpheus, 
but  on  condition  that  he  did  not  look  behind  him  until 
he  had  reached  the  terrestrial  regions.  Orpheiu,  how- 
ever. In  his  anxiety  to  see  if  she  were  following  him, 
looked  round,  and  Eurydice  diaappeared  from  his  sight, 
instsntly  and  forever. 

OBI'BIS.  The  E^tian  god  of  the  sun.  He  was 
worabiped  under  the  form  of  an  ox. 

OB'BA*  The  mountain  which  the  gianta  piled  on  the 
top  of  Pelion  to  enable  them  to  aacend  to  heaven  and 
attack  the  goda. 

PAOTO'LTTfl.  The  river  In  LydU  where  Midas 
washed  himself  by  order  of  Bacchus,  and  the  sands 

were  turned  to  gold. 

PAB'AH.  A  name  given  to  Apolla,  from  posaiL  the 
hymn  which  waa  sang  in  Ms  honor  after  he  had  killed 
the  serpent  Python, 

PAUkEVON  or  MEZJCTEBTA.  A  sea  god,  son  of 
Athamas  and  Ino. 

PA1£8.  The  goddess  of  shepherds  and  protectress 
of  fiocks.    Her  feativala  were  called  Palilia. 

FAIiltA'Dim.  A  famous  aUtue  of  the  goddess 
Pallas  (Minerva).  She  is  sitting  with  a  apear  in  her 
right  hand,  and  In  her  left  a  distaff  and  spindle.  Vari- 
ous accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  it.  Some  writers 
say  it  fell  from  the  skies.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
preservation  of  the  statue  would  be  the  preservation  of 
Troy:  and  during  the  Trolan  War  the  Greeks  were 
greatlr  encouraged  when  they  became  the  possessors 
of  it   

FAI/hU  or  imnBVA.  The  name  was  given  to 
Minerva  when  she  destroyed  a  famous  giant  named 
Pallas. 

PAS.  The  Arcadian  god  of  shepherds,  huntsmen, 
and  countTT  folk,  and  chief  of  the  Inferior  deities; 
usnally  considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mercury  snd 

^AjfiSoOtA.   Aeoording  to  Hesiod,  Oi*  ftrat  mortal 
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tall*.  Taku  BUtd*  hut  of  eUr,  and  kst*  hv  Bfk. 
T«Bu  nv*  hsT  bMDty ;  and  th«  art  of  eaptlTatinf  ma 
beatowM  opoB  her  by  tha  Graces.  She  wm  ton^t 
■iofing  hj  Apollo,  and  ICercarr  Unght  her  oraUwy. 
Juptter  gave  her  a  box,  the  famoua  "Pandora's  Box," 
which  she  was  told  to  give  to  her  husband,  Epimetheus, 
brother  of  Prometbeui.  As  soon  as  he  opened  it  there 
issued  from  it  numberless  diseases  and  evils  which  were 
soon  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  from  that  moment 
they  have  afflicted  the  human  race.  It  is  said  that 
Hope  alone  remained  in  the  box. 

PAH'THEOK.  The  temple  of  all  the  gods,  built  by 
Agrippa  at  Rome,  In  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

FkfKEMXB.    The  Egyptian  Uars. 

FAb'CAB,  THE.  Goddesses  who  presided  over  the 
destiny  of  buman  beings.  They  were  alao  called  the 
Fatea,  and  were  three  m  nnmber,  Atropoa,  .Clotbo,  and 
Zdebeais. 

PABI8.  Son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  his  swUier 
ma  Hecuba.  It  had  been  predicted  that  ho  vonld  be 
the  eanae  of  Ute  deatmetion  of  Troy,  and  his  father 
therefore  ordered  him  to  bo  strangled  as  soon  as  he  wss 
bom;  but  the  slave  who  had  been  intrusted  with  this 
mission  toolc  the  child  to  Mount  Ida,  and  left  it  there. 
Borne  shepherds,  however,  found  the  Infant  and  took 
care  of  him.  He  lived  among  them  till  lie  had  grown 
to  man's  estate,  and  he  then  married  Oenone,  a  nymph 
of  Ida.  At  the  famous  nuptial  feast  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  Discordia,  who  had  not  been  invited,  attended 
secretly;  and  when  all  were  assembled,  she  threw 
amount  the  goddesses  a  golden  apple,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  "To  the  fairest."  This  occasioned  s  great 
contention,  for  each  thought  herself  the  fairest.  Ul- 
timately, ue  contestants  were  reduced  to  three,  Juno, 
Pallas  (Uinerra),  and  Venns;  but  Jove  himself  could 
not  make  these  uiree  agree,  and  It  was  decided  that 
Paris  should  be  the  umpire.  He  was  sent  for,  and 
each  of  the  goddesses  courted  his  favor  by  offering  all 
sorts  of  bribes.  Jnno  offered  him  power,  Psllaa  wisdom, 
and  Tenus  promised  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world.  Paris  gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus. 
Soon  after  this  episode  Priam  owned  Paria  aa  his  aon, 
and  sent  him  to  Greece  to  fetch  Helen,  who  was  re- 
nowned  at  belne  tbe  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Uenelaus,  king  of  Sparta;  but  dar- 
ing his  absence  Paria  carried  Helen  away  to  Troy,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Tro^.  Paris  was  among  the  676,000  Trojans  vho  fen 
during  or  after  the  siege. 

PA^HAS'BZDES.  A  name  common  to  the  Muses, 
from  Uonnt  Pamassns. 

PABHAS'SUS.  The  mountain  of  the  Ifnses  in  Pho- 
cia,  and  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  Any  one  who 
slept  on  this  mountain  became  a  poet.  It  was  named 
after  one  of  the  sons  of  Bacchna. 

PAS'THEHOIT.  The  temple  of  Mlnerra  (or  Pallaa), 
at  Athena.  It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  re- 
baUt  by  Pericles. 

PABTBEHOS.  A  name  of  Jnno,  and  alao  of  Ut- 
nerra. 

PASIPB'AE,  The  reputed  mother  of  the  Hlnotanr 
killed  by  Thesens.  Bhe  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Sol  and  Ferseis,  and  her  huri)and  waa  Ulnos,  king  of 
Crete.   

PASZTH'EA.  Sometimes  there  are  four  Graces 
nraken  of;  when  this  is  so,  the  name  of  the  fourth  is 
Fasithea. 

PA'VAir.    Hindu  god  of  the  winds. 

PEO'ABTrS.  The  famous  winged  horse  which  was 
aaid  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Uedusa  when  her 
head  was  cut  off  by  Perseus.  His  abode  was  on  Mount 
Helicon,  where,  by  striking  the  ground  with  his  hoof,  he 
caused  water  to  spring  forth,  which  formed  tbe  fountain 
afterwards  called  Hippocrene. 

PBXE08.  A  king  of  Thessaly,  who  married  Thetis, 
one  of  the  Nerelda. 

ra'LIAS.  A  son  of  Heptnne  and  Tyro.  He  usurped 
the  throne  of  Cretheus,  whidi  Jason  was  persuaded  to 
relinquiah  to  take  the  command  of  the  Argonantie  ex- 
pedition. On  the  return  of  Jason,  Medea,  the  sorceress, 
undertook  to  restore  Feliaa  to  youth,  but  required  that 
the  body  should  first  be  cut  up  and  put  in  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water.  When  this  had  been  done,  Medea  re- 
fused to  fulfill  her  promise. 

PEIiIAS.  The  name  of  the  spear  of  Achilles,  which 
waa  so  large  that  none  could  wield  it  but  the  hero  himself. 

PE'XiIOir.  A  well-wooded  mountain,  famous  for  the 
wars  between  the  giants  and  the  gods,  and  ss  the  abode 
of  the  Centaurs,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Lapithae. ' 

PBIAPS.  Son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygis.  His 
father  killed  him,  and  served  him  up  to  be  ealen  at  a 
few!  flnn  to  the  goda,  vho,  when  they  found  out  what 


the  Indwr  of  Felopi  bad  doa^  iwlond  tlw  son  to  lUa^ 
and  be  kfterwnnU  becaaie  the  bnaband  of  Htppodamla. 

FSHATHS.    Soman  domeitlo  ffoda. 

FBBaBFBXkHB.    The  Greek  name  of  Pnwerpiae. 

PSS'SBUS.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danac^  the  dan^- 
ter  of  AcriaiuB.  His  first  famous  exploit  waa  asatoat 
the  Gorgon,  Medusa.  He  was  assisted  in  this  eoler- 
prise  by  Pluto,  who  lent  him  a  helmet  which  would  make 
him  invisible.  Pallas  lent  him  her  shield,  and  Hercnry 
supplied  him  with  winga.  He  made  a  speedy  conqneci 
of  tbe  Gorgon,  and  cut  off  Medusa's  head,  with  irtiicb 
he  flew  through  the  air,  and  from  the  blood  sprang  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus.  As  he  flew  along  he  saw  As- 
dromeda  chained  to  the  rock,  and  a  sea  monster  re>dy 
to  devour  her.  He  killed  tbe  monster,  and  married 
Andromeda.    When  he  got  back,  he  showed  the  Oor- 

f ion's  bead  to  King  Polydectea,  and  the  monarch  waa 
mmediately  turned  into  stone. 

PHA'ETOK.  A  son  of  Sol,  or,  according  to  moat 
mytbotogists,  of  Phoebus  and  Glymene.  Anxiont  to  dia- 
ptay  his  skill  In  horsemanahip,  he  was  allowed  to  drive 
the  chariot  of  tbe  aun  for  one  day.  The  horacs  aooo 
found  out  the  incapacity  of  the  charioteer,  becsne  un- 
manageable, and  overturned  the  diariot.  Tbero  waa 
such  great  fear  of  Itriury  to  heaven  and  earth,  that  Jorc^ 
to  atop  the  deatmctloa,  killed  Phaflton  with  a  thunder' 
bolt. 

PBA'ON.  A  boatman,  who  received  from  Teana  a 
box  of  ointment,  with  which,  when  be  anointed  himself, 
he  grew  so  beautiful  that  Sappho  became  enamored  of 
him;  but  when  the  ointment  had  all  been  used  mtaon 
returned  to  his  former  condition,  and  Sap^e^  fat  de- 
spa  ir^drowned herself. 

PfilliOOTE'TBS.  Son  of  Poeas,  and  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Jason  on  his  Argonautic  expedition.  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Hercules,  and  received  from  him 
the  poisoned  arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  Hydra.  These  arrows,  an  orsde  declared,  were 
necessary  to  be  used  io  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by  Ulysses  to  go  to  assist  ai 
the  siege.  Ho  appears  to  have  used  the  weapons  witb 
great  dexterity  and  with  wonderful  effect,  for  Paris  wss 
amone  the  heroes  whom  he  killed. 

PHILOHEIiA.  A  daughter  of  Pandion,  kinc  of 
Athens,  who  was  transformed  Into  a  nightingale. 

FHIiEG'ETHON.  A  river  of  fire  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions. It  was  the  picture  of  desolation,  for  nothing 
could  grow  on  its  parched  and  withered  banks. 

PHLE'OOH  (earth  loving).  One  of  the  four  chariot 
horses  of  Sol. 

PHLE'GTAS.  Son  of  Mara  and  father  of  Ixion  and 
Coronis.  For  hie  impiety  in  desecrating  and  plundering 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  he  waa  sent  to  ^des, 
and  there  waa  made  to  ait  with  a  huge  atone  auqiended 
over  hia  head,  ready  to  be  dropped  on  him  tt  any  mo- 
ment.   

PHOE'BnS.    A  name  of  Apollo,  signifying  light  and 

life. 

PBOB'OVB.    A  son  of  Neptune,  father  of  the  Oor- 

gODS.   

PHBYZUS.  Brother  of  Helle.  He  escaped  from  his 
step-mother,  Ino,  on  the  back  of  the  p>Iden  ram,  which 
took  him  to  Colchis.  Pbryxus  sscnfleed  the  ram  to 
Jupiter  and  gave  the  golden  fleece  to  Aetes.  It  wss 
fanng  in  the  garden  of  Ares  and  guarded  by  a  steepleaa 
dragon. 

PIGUHinTS.  A  rural  divinity,  who  presided  over 
the  manuring  of  lands,  called  also  Sterentina. 

PI'CnS.  A  son  of  Satum.  father  of  Fsnnns;  was 
turned  into  a  woodpecker  by  drtm,  whose  nre  ha  had 

not  requited. 

PIEB'IDES.  A  name  of  the  Muses,  derived  from 
Pieria,  a  fountain  near  Mount  Olympus,  where  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  bom.  Abo,  the  daughlen 
of  PieruB,  a  king  of  Haoedonia,  who  settled  In  Boeotla. 
They  challenged  the  Muses  to  ilng^  and  w«e  diangad 
into  magpies. 

FILUU'NnS.  A  rural  divinity,  who  prodded  o»f» 
the  com  while  it  was  being  ground.  ,  , 

PUUTU'OUS.  A  son  of  Ixlon  and  great  nrlend  of 
Thcaens,  king  of  Athens. 

PXTHO.  The  goddess  of  persuamon,  daughter  of 
Mercnrr  and  Yenua.  She  Is  sometimes  nttmd  to 
under  the  name  ofSusds.  ... 

PISX'ASES,  THE.  Seven  dangUara  of  AOas  wmi 
Pletone.  Their  names  were  Slectra,  Alcyone^  Oeuwno. 
Mala,  Sterope,  Tnygete,  and  Uerope. 

FLTI'IO.  King  of  the  infernal  r^lons.  He  was  a 
son  of  Bstnm  and  Ops,  and  hoaband  of  Proserpine, 
daughter  of  Ceres.  He  is  aometimea  referred  to  udcr 
the  name  Dis,  and  he  personifies  Hades.  Hia  prmdpal 
attendant  was  the  three-hesded  doc  Owborus,  wid  abovt 
his  throne  wore  tha  ZunsnMea,  1h«  Hax^  and  «0 
Furies. 
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PIXT'TUS.  Tb»  cod  of  rlehM;  wu  Mm  of  Jmmi  And 
Oaim.  Hs  it  dMnnbed  m  Iwinc  blind  ud  bmm;  bUnd 
bMaut  he  10  often  Injadiefanulf  bsshm  Us  lidiw,  nnd 
lama  becania  fortnnM  corns  ao  ■lowly. 

PUTTIUS.  A  name  (tf  Jnpiter.  boutiM  ho  bod  tbo 
nin  In  his  eontroL 

PODAUBTUS.  A  fsmons  iorgeon,  o  bob  of  Aasea- 
^plna,  who  was  very  uirlcnble  uMmg  tho  soldiers  in 
the  Trojsn  Wu-. 

POL'LEAB.    Son  of  SIta,  tbe  Hindu  god  of  wisdom. 

POLXUX.  Twin  brother  of  Cutor.  Their  father 
w&s  Jupiter  end  their  mother  Lada.  He  end  his  brother 
form  the  constelletion  Gemini.  His  Greek  nsme  was 
Polydeuoes. 

'  POIiYBO'TES.  Ono  of  the  giants  wbo  made  war 
against  Jnpiter. 

POLTDEC'TES.  Tamed  Info  itone  wfaen  Fwaens 
■hawed  him  Medusa's  bead. 

POLYHYMHIA.  Danchtar  of  Jnpttar  tad  llnomos- 
yne.  One  of  the  Ifuses,  who  presided  orer  slnglns  and 
rhetoric. 

POLTPHEVUS.  One  of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  tbe 
Cyclops,  a  eon  of  Neptune.  He  captured  Ureses  sod 
12  of  hie  comiHuiions,  and  it  is  said  that  six  of  them 
were  eaten.  The  rest  escaped  bjr  the  Ingwnnity  of 
Ulysses,  who  destroyed  the  Cyclop's  ono  eye  with  a 
firebrand.  

FOIiVZ'BHA.  Danghter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  It 
was  by  her  treachery  that  Achilles  was  shot  in  the  heeL 

TOICO'NA.  The  Soman  goddess  of  fmita  and  gar* 
dens. 

POBTUmrS  (PAIJUeaCOH).  son  of  Ino;  was  god 
of  harbors. 

POSEI'DON.    A  name  of  Neptune. 
PBAO'EXTZ.    The  Hindn  Koddess  of  nature. 
PBI'AK.    The  last  king  of  Troy. 

PBIA'FUS.  The  guardian  of  gardens  and  god  of 
natnral  reproduction ;  was  son  of  Venus  and  Bacchus. 

PBIS'OA.    Another  name  of  Veata. 

FBO'OKIS.    Danghter  of  the  king  of  Athens. 

PBOHB'THEITS-  Son  of  lapetui  and  father  of  Den- 
calion.  He  presumed  to  make  clay  men,  and  animate 
them  with  Are  which  he  had  stolen  from  hearen.  This 
ao  diapleaaed  Jupiter  that  he  sent  him  a  box  full  of  evils, 
which  Prometheus  refused ;  but  his  brother  Epimetheus, 
not  so  cautions,  opened  it,  and  the  evils  spread  over  all 
the  earth.  Jupiter  then  punished  Prometheus  by  com- 
manding Uercury  to  bind  him  to  Mount  Caucasus, 
tvhere  a  vulture  daily  preyed  upon  his  liver,  which  grew 
ia  the  night  as  mnch  as  it  had  been  reduced  in  the  day, 
so  that  ue  punlstunoDt  was  a  prolonged  torture.  Her- 
culee  at  laet  killed  the  Tvltors  and  set  Prometheus  free. 

PBOS'EBPINB.  A  dau^ter  of  Jupiter  and  Oeres. 
Hato  carried  her  off  to  the  infernal  r^lons  and  made 
her  his  wife.  She  was  known  by  the  names  of  "tbe 
Queen  of  Hades,"  Hecate,  Juno  Infems,  and  Libitina. 

FB0'TE178,  A  marine  deity,  who  eould  foretell 
events  and  convert  himself  at  will  into  all  sorts  of 
shapea.   

FST'CHE.  The  wife  of  Onpld.  The  name  is  Greek, 
signifying  the  soul  or  spirit. 

PTOlfAUON.  A  famous  sculptor,  who  had  resolved 
to  remain  -  unmarried,  but  he  made  such  a  beautiful 
statue  of  a  goddess  that  he  begged  Venus  to  give  it  life. 
His  request  beiug  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the  ani- 
mated statue. 

PTLO'TZS.    A  Greek  name  of  Hinerva. 

PTS'AOHOK.    One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  <^dops. 

PT'BOIS  (himlnons).  One  of  the  foar  chariot  horses 
of  Sol. 

PTTHIA.  The  priesteBs  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who 
delivered  Hit  answers  of  the  oracle.  Also  the  name  of 
the  pmes  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo's  vietory  over 
the  PythoB". 

VrTBOV.    A  famous  serpent  killed  bf  Apollo. 

<|irAI>'BATir8.  A  snrname  given  to  Bfereary,  be- 
cause some  of  his  statues  were  four-sided. 

OQAD'KmtOHS.  Janus  was  sometimes  depleted 
with  four  faces  instead  of  the  usnal  two,  and  be  was 
than  called  Janna  Quadrifrons. 

<3Cn'E8.  The  Roman  goddess  of  rest.  She  had  a 
temple  jurt  outside  the  Gollini  gate  of  Rome. 

QUIBimrS.  A  name  given  to  Mam  during  war 
time;  and  Vergil  refers  to  Jupiter  under  the  same  name. 

BA1U.  A  Hindu  god,  who  was  the  terrestrial  rep- 
resentative of  Vishnu. 

BEH'BEA.    The  Hindu  goddeae  of  pleaRUre. 

BHADAMAS'IEUB.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa; 
vas  the  judge  of  the  Asiatics  in  the  infernal  regions. 

BHASOnr'SIA.  A  name  of  Nemesia,  from  Bhamnus, 
a  town  to  Attica,  where  she  had  a  temple  in  whidi  was 
her  atatuet  nads  of  one  stone  10  cubits  high. 


BHVA.   The  Oreak  nun*  of  Orbale. 
Bumcur.    A  Pbrjfiu  god  ^  whoa  UUtea 
".  .  .  Bimmott,  whose  dsll^tful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abana  and  ^larpar,  lucid  streams." 
BCnrULUS.    The  traditional  founder  of  Rome.  Ho 
was  a  Bon  of  Uars  and  Ilia,  and  twin  brother  of  Remus. 
The   infants   were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,   but  were 
miraculously  saved  and  suckled  by  a  she-wolf  UU  they 
were  found  by  Faustulus,  a  shepherd,  who  bronriit  them 
up,    Remus  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  his  ontther, 
and  Bomulua  became  the  famous  emperor. 

BUMZ'A  DBA.  The  Roman  goddess  of  babes  in 
arms. 

BmrcZITA.    The  goddess  of  weeding  or  cleansing 

the  ground. 

SA'OA.    The  Scandinavian  goddess  of  history. 

SAL'AICAHDEBB.  Tbe  genii  who,  according  to 
Plato,  lived  in  fire. 

BAL'H.  The  priests  of  Uars  wbo  had  charge  of  the 
sacred  shields.. 

SALKCHEVB.  A  king  of  Ells  who,  for  tiylsc  to 
imitate  Jupiter's  splendors,  ww  seat  by  this  god  struct 
to  the  infernal  regions. 

SAXUB.    The  Roman  god  of  heslth. 

SAPPHO.  A  celArated  poetess,  a  native  of  Ijesbos, 
who  floDrished  B.  0.  610.  Her  only  conneetltm  with 
the  goddesses  of  the  time  is  that  the  Greeks  called  her 
"the  tenth  Ifuae." 

BATtrBN.  King  of  the  Universe;  was  father  of 
Jnpiter,  Neptune,  aud  Pluto.  These  gods  quarreled 
among  themselves  as  to  the  division  of  their  father's 
kingdom,  which  ended  in  Jnpiter  having  heaven  and 
earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Pluto  tbe  infernal  regions. 

SATUBHA'ZJA.  Peativala  held  in  bouor  of  Saturn 
about  the  16th  or  18th  of  December.  Principally  fa- 
mous for  the  riotous  disorder  which  generally  atten^d 
them.  

SATUBHinB.  A  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Keptune, 
and  Pluto,  as  sons  of  Saturn. 

SATTAVBA'TA.  The  Hindu  god  of  law.  The  same 
as  Menu. 

SA'TTBS.  The  attendanU  of  Silenns,  who  were 
similar  Jn  most  respects  to  the  Fauns  who  attended  Pan, 

BCTL'LA.  A  beautiful  nymph  who  excited  tho  Jeal- 
ousy of  Neptune's  wife,  Amphitrite,  and  was  changed 
by  tho  goddess  into  a  frightful  sea  monater,  wbleh^Ad 
six  fearfully  ugly  heads  and  necka,  and  wbo,  rlabig  un- 
expectedly from  tbe  deep,  uaed  to  take  off  as  many  as 
aix  Bailors  from  •  vessel,  and  carry  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.    An  alternative  danger  with  Charybdis. 

BOn/UL  A  daughter  of  Nysna,  who  was  changed 
-  Into  a  lark  for  cutting  off  a  disrmed  lock  of  her  father's 
hair. 

SEOEBTA.  A  rural  divinity  who  protected  com 
during  harveat  lime. 

8EH.    The  Egyptian  Hercules. 

SEM'EIJt.  The  mother  of  Bacchns,  who  was  bom 
in  a  miraculous  manner  after  Jupiter  had  visited  her, 
at  her  special  request,  in  all  bis  terrible  splendor.  She 
was  deified  after  her  death  and  named  Thyona. 

SEMI-DEI.    The  demi-gods. 

SEMO'NEB.  Roman  gods  of  a  class  between  the 
"immortal"  and  the  "mortal,"  such  as  tbe  Satyrs  and 
Fauns. 

SEPTB'BION.  A  festival  held  in  honor  of  Apollo,  at 
which  the  victory  of  that  god  over  the  Python  was 
grandly  represented. 

SEBA'PIB.  The  Egyptian  Jupiter,  and  generally 
considered  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris. 

BBBPBNT.  The  Greeks  and  Bomans  considered  the 
serpent  as  symbolical  of  guardian  spirits,  and  as  such 
it  was  often  engraved  on  their  altera. 

8ESHA  or  ABAHTA.    The  Egyptian  Pluto. 

BZIiE'NVS.  A  Bacrhanallan  demi-god,  tbe  chief  of 
the  Satyrs.  He  la  generally  repreaented  as  a  fat, 
drunken  old  man,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  crowned  with 

flOWCTB.   

BI 'BESTS,  THE.  Bea  nynphs,  who  by  thdr  music 
allnred  mariners  to  destmetlon.    To  avoid  the  snare 

when  nearing  their  abode,  Ulysses  had  the  ears  of  hie 
companions  stopped  with  wax,  and  had  himself  tied  to 
the  mast  of  his  ship.  They  thus  sailed  past  in  safety; 
but  the  flircns,  thinking  that  their  charms  had  lost  their 
powers,  drowned  themsHves. 

SIBTPHUS.  Son  of  Aeolua  and  Enaretta.  He  was 
rnndemned  to  roll  a  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and,  as  it  rolled  down  again  when  ho 
reached  the  summit,  his  punishment  wae  perpetual. 

ai'VA.    In  Hindu  mvthology  the  "changer  of  form." 

BI.EIP'NBB.  The  eight-legged  horse  of  Odfai.  the 
diief  of  the  Scandinavian  gods. 

SOZb    The  sua.    The  worship  of  the^ged  Sol  is  the 
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oldest  on  record,  and  tfaoach  he  Is  aomeUmM  referred 

to  M  beiof  the  same  as  uie  god  Apollo,  there  Is  no 
donbt  be  wae  worshiped  by  the  EfTptius,  Pertlkus, 
«nd  other  nations  long  belore  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks 
WBB  heard  of. 

SOM'NUS.  The  god  of  sleep,  son  of  Koz  (Night). 
He  vas  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  »nd  resided  in  n 
gloomr  ure,  void  of  li^  and  air. 

SOS'PITA.  A  name  of  Juno,  a*  the  nfegnord  at 
women. 

BO'TEB.  A  Greek  name  of  Japiter,  meaning  de- 
liTerer. 

BPHINX,  THB.  A  monster  having  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  bodr  of  a  dog,  the  tail  of  a 
lerpont,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a  lion,  and  a 
hnman  Toiee.  we  lived  in  the  conntry  near  Thebes, 
and  proposed  to  everr  passer-by  the  following  enigma: 
"What  animal  is  that  which  walks  on  four  legs  in  the 
mominft  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening  t" 
Oedipus  solred  the  riddle  thus:  "Man  It  the  animal; 
for  when  »n  infant  he  crawls  on  bis  hands  and  feet,  in 
the  nooatiida  of  life  ha  watlu  erect,  and  as  the  ereninc 
of  his  existence  Mis  in  he  sapports  himsalt  with  a 
stick."  When  the  sphinx  toand  her  riddle  solved  she 
destroyed  herself. 

STEBEN'TIUS.  The  Roman  god  who  invented  tite 
art  of  manuring  lands.    Bee  PicoUUCs. 

STEB'OFES.    One  of  the  Cyclops. 

STTHFEAU'DES.  The  camiTorou  UrdB  deitrojred 
In  the  sixth  labor  of  Hercules, 

8TTZ.  A  noted  river  of  Hades,  which  was  held  In 
such  high  esteem  by  the  gods  that  they  always  Kwore, 
"By  the  Sty»,"  and  such  an  oath  was  never  violated. 

SUA'DA.    The  goddees  of  pereuaslon. 

SUBADE'VI.    The  Hindu  goddess  of  wine. 

SUBT'A.  The  Hindu  god  corresponding  *o  the  Bo- 
mgn  Sol,  the  oun, 

SYLraB.  Oenii  vho,  aeeordins  to  Plato,  lived  in 
th«  air.  _ 

STIi'VES'TEB.  The  name  of  Man  wh«i  he  vat  In- 
voked to  protect  cultivated  land  from  the  ravages  of 
war. 

STB'QTX.  The  name  of  the  nymph  who,  to  escape 
from  the  Importunitiee  of  Pan,  was  by  Diana  changed 
into  reeds,  out  of  which  he  made  hia  celebrated  pipes, 
and  named  them  "Tba  Syrinx." 

TACTXTA.    The  goddess  of  silence. 

TAN'TAIiUB.  Father  of  Niobe  and  Pelops,  who,  as 
a  pnnishment  for  serving  up  his  ton  Pelops  as  meat  at 
«  feut  given  to  the  gods,  was  placed  in  a  pool  of  water 
in  tiie  infernal  regions;  but  the  waters  receded  from 
him  whenever  he  attempted  to  qnench  hia  burning 
thirst.    Hence  the  word  tantaliiing. 

TAB'TABUS.  An  inner  region  of  hell,  to  which  the 
goda  sent  the  exceptionally  depraved. 

TBZiCHI'NES.  Priests  of  Cybele,  who  were  famona 
magicians. 

TEL'IiTTa.    A  name  of  Cybele,  wife  of  Saturn, 

TEUPliE.  An  edifice  erected  to  the  honor  of  a  god 
or  goddess,  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered. 

TENTH  MUSE.    Sappho  was  so  called. 

TBB'EUS.  A  son  of  Mars.  He  married  Progn^ 
dauj^ter  of  the  king  of  Athens,  bat  became  enamored 
of  her  sister  Philomela,  who,  however,  resented  his  at- 
tentioni^  which  so  enraged  him  that  he  cut  ovt  her 
tongue.  When  Progne  heard  of  her  husband'a  nnfaith* 
fameat  the  took  a  terrible  revenfte  (see  iTTs).  Progne 
was  turned  into  a  owaHow,  Philomela  into  »  nightingale, 
into  a  pbeoBont,  and  TereuB  into  a  hoopoo,  »  kind 
of  vulture, — some  say  an  owl. 

nSBGEWHA.  A  name  of  Diana,  alluding  to  her 
triform  divinity  as  a  goddess  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hoQ. 

TEBHIKUS.    The  Roman  god  of  bonndanes. 

TEBFSICH'OBE.  One  of  the  nine  Mnset.  She  pre- 
sided over  dancing. 

TEB'BA.  The  earth;  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Orecian  goddesses. 

THALEB'TBIS.    A  queen  of  the  Amasons. 

THALI'A.  One  of  the  nine  Muses.  She  preeided 
over  festivals  and  comedy, 

THALI'A.    One  of  the  Graces. 

THAM'TBIB.  A  skillful  singer,  who  presumed  to 
chsllenge  the  Muses  to  linif,  upon  condition  that  if  he 
did  not  sing  beet  they  might  inflict  any  penalty  they 
pleased.  He  wsb,  of  course,  defeated,  and  the  Muses 
nade  him  blind. 

XHI'A.  A  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra;  wife  of 
Hyperion. 

THBICES.  A  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and 
wife  of  Jupiter;  was  tiie  Boman  goddess  of  lows,  cere* 
nonieo,  and  oradw. 

raE'BBUS.  One  of  the  most  famons  of  the  Greek 
btrosB.    He  vta  a  son  of  Aegeus,  kiny  of  Athens. 


THBTU.    A  tea  goddett.  dso^iter  of  Neroos  OXtd 

Doria.  Her  husband  woa  Pelens,  king  of  Theeaaljr,  uid 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  famoua  Acfailles,  whom  aha 
rendered  all  but  invulnerable  by  dipping  him  into  the 
river  Styx.    Bee  ACBILLBS. 

THOB.  The  Scandinavian  war  god  (son  of  Odin), 
who  hod  rule  over  the  Aerial  regions,  and,  like  Japtter, 
hurled  thunder  against  his  foes. 

THOE'B  BELT,  A  girdle  which  doshloa  hia  ■trBBsSl 
whenever  the  war  god  puts  it  on. 

THOTH.    The  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians. 

THTA'DEB.  Priesteeaes  of  Bacchus,  who  ran  wOd 
in  the  hills,  wearing  tiger  ikiaa  and  carrrlng  torcheo. 

THTB'BD'S.    The  staff  of  Bacchus. 

THEE  or  BATUBM,  The  hoabond  of  Tirtne  and 
father  of  Truth. 

TISIPH'OHE.    One  of  the  Furies. 

TI'TAH.  Elder  brother  of  Saturn,  who  mode  wmr 
against  him,  and  was  ultimate^  vanoniahed  1^  Jvptter. 

TI'TAKS.  The  aapporten  of  ^tan  in  hia  mr 
against  Satum  and  Jupiter. 

TITBOHTVS.    The  busbaad  of  Antora.    At  the  r»- 

5 neat  of  hia  wife  the  goda  granted  him  ImmortalitT,  but 
he  forgot  at  the  aame  time  to  oak  that  be  sfaonid  be 
granted  perpetual  youth.  The  consequence  was  that 
Tithonns  grew  old  and  decrepit,  while  Aurora  remained 
as  freah  as  the  morning.  The  gods,  however,  di«ng«d 
him  into  a  grasshopper,  which  is  supposed  to  moult  mm 
it  gets  old,  and  grows  young  again. 

TITTdS.  A  son  of  Jupiter.  A  giant  who  waa 
thrown  into  the  innermost  bell  for  intolting  Diana. 
He,  like  Prometheus,  has  a  voltnre  eonatantlj  feedinc 
on  his  ever-growing  liver, 

TBZFTOL'EBKnS,  A  son  of  Oceanns  and  Terrs. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  who  cured 
him  of  a  dangerons  illness  when  he  was  yonng,  and 
afterwards  taught  bim  agriculture, 

TBZTEBI'CA.  Bacchanalian  festivals. 
TBI'TONB.  Sons  of  Triton,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Aowhltrite.  They  were  the  trampetei^  of  the  sea  god^ 
ana  were  depicted  as  a  sort  of  mermen — the  upper  half 
of  the  body  being  like  a  man,  and  the  lower  hau  like  • 
dolpbin^^  . 

TBOFHO'MIUB.  One  of  Jupiter' t  noot  famoiu  o^ 
aeles. 

TBOT.  The  claaoie  poets  tay  that  the  valb  of  tbJa 
famoni  ci^  were  built  by  the  nagio  sound  of  Apollo'a 
lyre.   

TRUTH.  A  daughter  of  Timsy  because  Truth  ia  die- 
covered  in  tlie  course  of  Time.  Demo  cr it  us  aaya  tliat 
Truth  lies  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

TUTEL'IHA.    A  rural  divinity — the  goddeaa  of  gtan- 

sries,  

TyPHON.  A  monster  with  a  hundred  heada  wha 
made  war  against  the  gods,  but  was  crushed  by  Jore'a 
thunderbolts,  and  imprisoned  under  Mount  Etna. 

TTTHOm.  In  Egyptian  mythology  the  god  wbo 
tried  to  undo  mXL  the  good  work  effected  by  Otuii. 


UIiliEB.    The  Scandinavian  god  who  presided 
archery  and  duels. 

UXtTB'SEB.  A  noted  king  of  Ithaca,  whose  exploita 
in  connection  with  the  Trojan  War,  and  his  adventnrea 
on  his  return  therefrom,  are  the  subject  of  Homer'a 
Odgatev.  His  wife's  name  was  Penel(»>e,  and  he  was 
so  much  endeared  to  her  that  he  feigned  madness  to  get 
himself  excused  from  going  to  the  Trojan  War;  but  hia 
artifice  was  discovered,  and  he  woa  compelled  to  go. 
He  waa  of  great  help  to  the  Grecians,  and  foreed 
Achilles  from  his  retreat  and  obtained  the  chonned 
arrows  of  Hercules  from  niiloctetes,  and  need  thea 
against  the  Trojsna.  He  enabled  Pana  to  thoot  one  of 
them  at  the  heel  of  Achillea,  and  to  kill  that  charmed 
warrior.'  During  bis  wanderinn  on  his  homeward  voy- 
age he  was  tsken  prisoner  by  the  Cyclops,  and  escaped, 
after  blinding  Polyphemns,  their  chief.  At  Aeolia  he 
obtained  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  put  them  in  bags; 
but  his  companions,  thinking  that  the  bags  contained 
treasure  which  they  could  rob  him  of  when  they  got  to 
Ithaca,  cut  Ihem  and  let  out  the  winds,  and  the  shipa 
were  immediately  blown  back  to  Aeolia.  After  Circe 
had  turned  his  companions  into  swine  on  an  island 
where  he  and  they  were  shipwrecked,  he  compelled  the 
^oddcsa  to  restore  them  to  their  human  shape.  Aa 
he  passed  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  he  escaped  their 
allurements  by  stopping  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
wax,  and  fastening  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship.  Hia 
wife  Penelope  was  a  pattern  of  constancy;  for,  thoogh 
Ulysses  was  reported  to  be  dead,  she  would  not  marry 
any  one  else,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  her  hna- 
bond  return  after  an  absence  of  about  30  yeara. 

TJH'DZNB.    A  water  nymph,  or  niph. 

UHZ'IA.  A  name  of  Juno,  relatuig  to  bar  pretaBlhm 
of  newly-married  peopla. 
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UBAHA.   a  dsnghtMr  of  Jnpitar  and  IbunoijiM 

mm  at  th*  Kum^  irho  pnirid«d  orar  utmBMW. 

tnuimrs.  rnie  Onek  nma»  of  Ooetu.  Hto  d«- 
Kondsnla  uo  ■ometlniBi  ullod  Unuiidt. 

UB'O'US.    A  nuw  of  Phtto,  licnUjlnff  th«  lapdler. 

UX'GOBD  LOU.  In  SctmdfaiftTuii  tartholonr  tho 
kinf  of  the  grants. 

VAIAAIiUL  The  Be«ndinftTi»B  temple  of  IrnmoT- 
t»Iit7,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  heroes  slain  In  battle. 

VAIiX.    The  Scandinavian  god  of  archaiy, 

VAIiLCKIA.  The jroddess  of  vallers. 

VABUTTA.  The  Hindu  Neptune — gmmOr  ttipn- 
santed  as  a  irhite  man  riding  on  a  sea  bone,  CHTylng  • 
clob  in  one  hand  and  a  rope  in  the  other. 

VBJO'VIS.  A  god  of  the  under  wortd  ivluwe  power 
to  injure  corresponded  to  that  of  Jnpitar  to  help;  aome- 
times  identified  vith  Apollo. 

TXmrS.  The  goddess  of  beaul^i  and  mother  of  love. 
Bhe  Is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
and  was  immediately  carried  to  the  abode  of  the  goda 
on  Olrmpus,  where  ther  were  all  charmed  with  her 
extreme  beantr-  Vulcan  married  her,  but  aba  per- 
mitted the  attention  of  others  of  the  gods,  and  notably 
of  llara,  thnr  offspring  being  Hemuone,  Cupid,  and 
Anterot.  After  this  ahe  left  OlTmpiu  and'  fell  In  lore 
with  Adonis,  »  beantiful  yontb,  who  was  kilted  when 
hunting  a  wild  boar.  Tenue  indirectly  caused  the  Tro- 
jan War,  for,  when  the  goddess  of  discord  had  thrown 
among  the  goddesses  the  golden  apple  inscribed  "To  the 
fairest,"  Paris  adjudged  the  apple  to  Venus,  and  she 
Inspired  him  with  love  for  Helen,  wife  of  Uenetans, 
king  of  Sparta.  Parla  carried  off  Helen  to  Troy,  and 
the  Greeks  pursued  and  besieged  the  city  (see  Helbh, 
Pabis,  and  Tbot).  Venus  is  mentioned  by  the  classic 
poeU  under  the  names  of  Aphrodite,  Cypria,  Urania, 
Astarte.  Paphia,  Cytbero,  and  the  Isugbter-IoTing  god- 
dess. Her  favorite  residence  was  at  Oypms.  Incense 
alone  was  usually  offered  on  her  aHsrs,  bnt  if  there  was 
a  victim  it  was  a  white  goat.  Her  attandanta  wen 
Cupids  and  the  Oracee. 

VEBTICOB'DIA.  A  Roman  name  of  Venus,  sig- 
nifying the  power  of  love  to  change  the  hard  hearted. 
The  oorrmonding  Greek  name  was  Epistropbia. 

VEBTnM'KUa.  Ood  of  spring:  or,  ai  some  nytholo- 
gieta  say,  of  the  eeasons;  the  husband  of  Pomona,  the 
goddess  o(  orchards. 

VBS'TA.  Dau^ter  of  Saturn  and  Cybele;  was  the 
goddeaa  ol  Are.  Bhe  had  under  her  special  care  and 
protection  a  famous  statue  of  Uinerro,  before  which 
the  Vestal  Virgins  ktjft  a  flra  or  lamp  oonitantly 
bnrain|. 
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TBS'VAL  VXB'OnrB.  The  prleateoei  of  Vaata, 
whose  ddef  duty  waa  to  ase  that  tha  aacHd  llza  In  the 
temple  of  Teata  waa  not  exUngniihed.  They  were  al- 
wiVB  aalected  from  the  beat  famlUei,  and  were  under  a 
solemn  vow  of  daatity,  and  eoapelled  to  live  perfectly 
pure  Uvea. 

VIA'ZJS.  A  name  of  ICercury,  beeanse  he  presided 
over  the  making  of  roads. 

VIO'TOBT.  A  goddess,  the  daughter  of  Styx  and 
Acheron,  generally  represented  as  Sying  in  the  atr  hold- 
ing out  a  wreath  of  laarel. 

VZ'DAB.  A.  Scandinavian  god,  who  could  walk  on 
the  water  and  in  the  air.  The  god  of  silence  (eorre* 
apoading  with  the  classic  Harpocratea) . 

VIB'TUE.  A  goddess  worshiped  by  most  of  the  an. 
denta  under  various  names.  The  way  to  the  tonple  of 
honor  was  throngh  the  temple  of  virtue. 

yiSH'NU.    The  Preserver;  a  principal  Hindu  god. 

VTTIi'CAN.  The  god  of  flre;  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  He  offended  Jupiter,  and  was  by  him  thrown 
out  of  heaven,  Ue  was  nine  days  falling,  and  at  last 
dropped  into  Lemnos  with  aach  violence  that  he  broke 
bis  leg,  and  was  lame  forever  after.  Vulcan  waa  mar- 
ried to  VenuB.  He  is  supposed  to  have  formed  Pandora 
out  of  clay.  His  aervants  were  the  Cyclop 0.  He  was 
the  patron  deity  of  blacksmiths. 

VULOAHA'LIA.  Roman  festivals  in  honor  of  Ta^ 
can,  at  which  the  vietima  were  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
burned  to  death. 

WODEN.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  Scandina- 
vian god  Odin;  Wednesday  is  called  after  him. 

XAN'TEUS.  The  name  of  the  wonderful  horse  of 
Achilles. 

TAVA.  The  Hindu  devil,  generally  represented  as 
a  terrible  monster  of  a  green  color,  with  flaming  eyea. 

TQDBA'SIL.  The  famoua  ash  tree  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  under  which  the  goda  held  daily  council. 

THIB.  The  Scandinavian  god  eorraBPondlng  to 
Chaoe  of  the  classica. 

EBPKTB.  The  god  of  flowara,  a  son  of  Aeohu  and 
Aurora;  the  west  wind. 

ZB'TES.  With  hia  brother  Oalala,  drove  the  Baipis* 
from  Thrace. 

ZB'VHUB,    Twin  brother  of  Amphion. 

BBira    The  Greek  name  of  Jivtter. 


Distinctive  NamM  of  Goda  and  Ooddenn. 


ApoOo,  Conofaa.  Cimtfalua,  Dellus,  IMpUew^  Dsroamo, 
Horns.  Khrtshn^  Mjrthraa,  Mnmlua,  Oro^  Pmaan,  Phoebua, 

Pjrthloa.  S<d. 
Aurora,  Eos. 

Bacchus,    Bfformis.    Briaaeiu,    JMonyooa,  Nyetdiua. 

Nyseua. 
Buddha.  Gautama. 

Ceres.  Cybele.  Hestia,  Ope.  Priaca,  Rhea.  Vesta. 

Cupid,  Eroa,  Kama. 

Dtana.  Artemis,  Dyetlnna.  Hecate,  Luna,  Phoebe^  Pnaer- 

pine,  Tervemina. 
Flora,  Chloria. 
Hercules,  Aleldee,  Seen. 

Judo.    Had^    Hen,    Ibmeta,    NnptUIa,  Parthanoa, 
Soepita. 


Jupiter,  Ammon,  Apia,  AaaabinnB,  Belua,  Capitolinua,  Ce> 
nunlua,  Demarus,  Dies  Pater,  DodonaeoB,  Genitor.Gragus, 
Gnpskiik,  Hemphta.  Iraperator,  Indro.  Jove,  Haximua,Hna- 
cariua,  Olympfoa,  Osiris,  Plavins,  SatumiuH.  Sot«r,  Zeua. 

Mara,  Corythatx,  Gradivua,  Quirinua,  Paprwnia,  Sylvester. 

Mercury,  Camillua,  Caresa,  Hermea,  Qnadimtna,  Tboth. 
Vialla. 

Minerva,  Athena.  Erootia.  Glaukopla.  FaDaa.  PyloUa. 
Neptune,  Consna,  Poaeklon,  Vantna. 
Pan,  Ineubua,  Innus,  Uendea,  Suparaoa. 
Pluto,  Dia,  Februua.  Hadea,  Bheaa,  Urgns. 
Saturn,  Chronoe.  Krodo. 

Venus.  Acidalia,  Aphiodlte,  Armata.  Aatarte^  Ctatdna. 

Cypria,  Cythera,  DtoDa.  Erydna,  Hortensls,  Idalia.  Onuva. 
Vulnii,  H^haeatoB. 


The  Name  of  Of>d  in  Torty-Eight  Xanipaagea. 


JGdian  Iloa 

Anglo-Saxon.  God 

Anbic  Allah 

Armenian  Tout] 

Aaayrian.  Eleah 

ChafcUic  Eiliah 

Chinese  Pruasa 

Cretan  Thioa 

Danish.  Gud 

Dorian  Iloo 

Dutch  God 

Egyptian,  Old  Teut 

English  God 

Erae  (Iriah)  Dia 

l^niah  •.•>.,■•.  .■■  Jnmala 

nemlah  God 


French  Dieu 

Gaelic.   Diu 

German  Gott 

German.  OU  Diet 

German.  Old  Higb.  Got 

Gothic  Gutb 

Greek  Tlieoa 

Gujonti  Khuda 

Hebrew  Eleah,  Jehovah 

Hindustani.  Khuda 

Hindi  BnhmS 

Icelandic  Gud 

Italian.  Dio 

Japanese  Goeaer 

Imp  Jubinal 

htm  Dau 


Lithuanian  Dlewaa 

Low  Latin  Diex 

Hahratl.  Deva 

Malay  Alia 

Modem  Egyptian.  ...Tsnn 

Norwegian  God 

Norse,  OU  Tiwar 

Persian  Kboda 

Poliah  Bog 

Portuffuese  Deoe 

Punjabi  Deva 

Sanskrit  Deva 

Spanish  Dkw 

Swedkh  Gud 

Tatar  MagabU 

Turkiah.  ^  AUah 
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CHBZSTIAJnTT. 

The  ChriBtten  religion  shares  with  all  reli- 
gions the  recognition  of  man's  dependence  upon 
God.  The  essential  point  of  distinction  between 
it  and  all  other  religions  is  its  provision  for 
salvation  through  a  Saviour  sent  direct  from 
God,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  this 
ft  bases  its  conception  that  it  is  the  only  true 
reli^on.  It  regards  Judaism  as  of  divine 
crdination  but  only  preparatory  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  hence  imperfect.  It 
holds  that  heathenism  is  debased,  and  that  if 
any  heathen  be  saved  it  must  come  about  through 
the  conscious  or  accidental  adoption  of  means 
which  God  has  prescribed,  and  by  the  complete 
attmement  by  Christ.  Without  this,  and  faith, 
and  the  essential  elements  of  the  Gospel,  Chris- 
Uanity  holds  that  there  can  be  no  salvation. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  largely  a  history  of  its  external  organ- 
ization, by  which  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church  were  connected.  The  sacerdotal  institu- 
tion was  adopted  from  Judaism,  consolidated  hy 
Saint  Augustine,  and  culminated  in  the  Papacy ; 
so  that  membership  in  the  Church  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment  of  the  hierarchy  became  essentials 
to  salvation, — a  view  which  many  of  the  Angli- 
can community  recognize.  But  other  Protestant 
denominations  have  insisted  that  the  invisible 
Church  is  to  be  emphasized,  and  have  done  so 
to  such  an  extent  that  almost  any  form  of 
Church  government  or  organization  is  recognized 
by  them  as  being  efficient. 

The  Ancient  Chnrch. — The  period  between 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  year  30,  to  the  end 
of  800  is  recognized  as  the  period  of  the  ancient 
chureh.   It  is  remarkable  for: — 

(1)  The  rapid  growth  of  the  early  church, 

(2)  The  production  of  the  literature  of  the 
New  Testament, 

(3)  The  organization  of  extensive  mission- 
ary work,  and 

(4)  The  increasing  opposition  of  the  Jews. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  opposition  of  the 
Boman  emperors,  especially  Kero,  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  llarcus 
Aurelius.  Grave  heresies  arose  prior  to  the 
third  century  and  the  establishment  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers  met  these  conditions.  In  the  third 
century,  also,  missionaries  carried  the  Christian 
religion  to  western  Europe  and  eastward  to 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  India.  Roman  emperors 
gave  the  Christians  scant  acknowledgment  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla, 
Heliogabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus;  while 
active  persecution  occurred  in  the  reigns  of 
Decius  (250)  and  Diocletian  (284-305).  There 
was  little  tolerance  or  safety  until  the  Edict  of 
Galerius  (311)  and  the  Edict  of  Milan  by  Con- 
stantine  (313 ) .  Wlien,  in  323,  Constantine 
conquered  Llcinius,  the  Christian  religion  was 
the  strongest  !n  the  world  and  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Soman  Empire. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  there 
were  numerous  contrnversips,  notably  the  Arian, 
demolished  at  Constantinople  (381);  the  Ori- 
genistic  (304-407;)  the  Apollinarian,  ended  in 
381;  the  Nestorian,  rejected  at  Ephesus  in 
431;  the  Eutychian  (451);  the  Monophysite 
{653);  the  Monothelitic  (680);  and  the  "long 
struggle    between    Augustine    and  Pelagius. 


Within  the  organization  of  the  Church  the  moflt 
noticeable  events  were  those  which  set  the  clergy 
apart  from  the  laity  and  clearly  marked  the 
difference.  For  a  time  in  the  East,  the  riae 
and  predominance  of  Mohammedanism  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  Chureh  there.  So  stnmgly 
org^ized  had  the  Chureh  become  in  the  West 
that  Charlemagne  in  800  assumed  the  crown  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  Uediaeval  Church.— The  breach  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the 
Church,  which  had  been  growing  for  many 
years,  culminated  in  1054.  Many  monaatio 
orders  with  common  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  arose  after  the  close  of  the  tenth 
cmtury;  and  nearly  all  were  founded  upon  the 

Elan  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Benedict  formed 
ve  centuries  earlier.  About  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  Crusades  began.  Scholas- 
ticism, which  sought  to  reduce  the  whole  reli- 
gious system  to  the  ba^isof  logic;  and  mysticism, 
which  investigated  and  developed  doctrines  with- 
out too  close  reasoning,  played  great  parts  in 
the  development  of  the  Church  at  this  time. 
Heretical  and  schismatic  movements  b^cvi 
among  the  Paulitians,  Cathari,  Albigenaes,  Wal- 
densians,  and  others,  which  some  historians 
regard  as  the  first  stirring  of  individual  Uber^. 
These  were  followed  hy  the  outbreak  of  Wieuf 
in  England,  and  of  Huas  in  Bohemia;  and  so 
general  did  these  and  similar  movements  beciHDe 
that  the  harshest  measures  for  their  repression 
were  adopted. 

The  Modem  Churdi  ( 1500  to  the  present 
(lay). — ^Many  and  widely  different  influences  had 
for  some  years  been  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Reformation,  as  Protestants  universally  desig- 
nate their  seoesaion  fnnn  ttte  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  hard  to  specify  when  and  where 
the  movement  be^an,  or  which  of  the  heretical 
movements  previously  mentioned  ctmtribated 
most  to  its  advance.  But  the  German  move- 
ment assumed  such  a  conspicuous  and  eventful 
character  that  it  is  customary  to  say  that  the 
Reformation  began  upon  the  day  when  Luther 
fastened  to  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  his 
05  objections  or  theses  (All  Saints'  Eve,  October 
31,  1517).  Calvin  urged  on  the  movement  in 
Switzerland  and  Knox  in  Scotland.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  that  the  reformation  move- 
ment was  shared  in  by  the  Teutonic  races  while 
the  Latin  peoples  retained  their  all^fiaiioe  to 
the  Church. 

Within  the  Church  there  followed  a  period, 
known  as  the  counter-reformation,  during  which 
the  abuses  to  which  she  herself  had  drawn  atten- 
tion were  corrected  and  her  continuity  with  the 
ancient  order  was  declared  utaimpaired  by  the 
Council  cf  Trent  (1545-1563).  Tti9  Protestant 
body  very  soon  developed  two  strongly  divergent 
forces,  the  Lutheran,  or  adherents  to  Luther; 
and  the  Reformed,  or  followers  of  Calvin.  This 
division  increased,  and  subdivisions  into  a  multi- 
plicity of  sects  occurred  as  a  Ic^'cal  sequence 
of  the  avowal  of  the  authority  of  Scriptures  and 
of  justiflcation  by  faith.  From  this  division  has 
resulted  a  renewal  of  the  missionary  spirit, 
which  is  one  of  the  moat  marked  characteristics 
of  the  Modem  Church  period.  This  aggressive 
missionary  work  has  been  followed  up  by  Chrie- 
tians  of  all  denominations,  and  has  given  to  the 
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mn-ld,  on  th*  one  hand,  ths  wlf^denying  Loyola, 
Xavitr,  and  others,  andj  on  the  other  hand,  the 
(preat  pioneer  miBSionary  force  working  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  In  all  lands  among 

tbe  heathen. 

The  period  of  ttie  present  day  in  the  Christian 
world  is  marked  by  a  movement  called  by  some 
the  rationalistic,  which  seeks  to  conduct  a  search- 
ing examination  into  traditions  and  assump- 
tions, with  the  aid  of  the  recent  archieological 
and  other  knowledge  along  scientific  lines.  There 
18  in  no  sense  what  was  at  one  time  within  re- 
cent years  feared  by  many — a  conflict  between 
science  and  religion.  For  the  Church  regards 
science  as  the  handmaiden  of  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  calmly  and  confidently  awaits 
the  out^me  of  the  most  ri^id  investigations, 
ready  to  receive  her  contributions  to  the  eternal 
truth. 

Boman  PontUfa. 


Peter   d.  67? 

Linus   67-79? 

ADftdetuB   79-90? 

ClemenH   «H»9? 

Evarlttua   99-107? 

Alexinder..._   107-116T 

Xjrrtua  (8fxtu&)   110-125? 

TeIe«pboru9   126  186? 

HygJnuB   136-140? 

Piual   HO  154? 

Aiilcetu§   164-165 

Soter.....   165-174 

Eleuthenw   174-189 

^torl   189-198 

Zephyrinos   198-217 

OftUiituB   217-222 

DrbanuB   222-230 

PonOsnus   230-235 

AnteruB   235-236 

FabUmiS   236-250 

CornelluB   251-253 

Luclual   253-254 

Stephen:   254-2S7 

Xystus  11   257-258 

Dionyslus   259-268 

Pellxl   269-274 

EatychlsnuB   275-283 

OrIub   283-296 

MarcelllDUS   296-304 

Mircellua   80S-309 

EuBobfus   309(310) 

UIItlAdes   311-314 

Sylveatcrl   814-835 

Uftrcns   -336 

JulIuBl   837-852 

UberiuB   862-366 

DamuuB  1   366-384 

SiricioB   884-899 

AnutSBlusI   399-401 

Innocent  1   401-417 

ZoBlmna   417-418 

BoDifscel   418-422 

Oeleatlnel   422  432 

Xyetos  III   432-140 

Leo  1   440461 

HUarlDB   46y468 

SlmpUcIlu   46>V483 

TtnxU   483-492 

OelMlQSl   492-496 

AnistsslnsII   496-498 

Symmachtu   498-QI4 

HormiBdas   614-623 

John  1   623-526 

PeUrlll   52^530 

Boniface  II   630-532 

John  II   538-635 

JispetUSl   535-636 

BllTerlaB   636-537 

ViBlllM.   537-655 

PeTaitluBl   55*fi61 

John  III   661-674 

Benedict  1   675-579 

PdaglOSlI   679-590 

GncorrI   ft9O«04 

Sabhilaniu   «04-606 

BoDltacelll   -407 

BonltacelV   <oa-fil5 

DaoMledtt.   61M18 

BonUaetT.   t»4» 


HonoriusI   62MS8 

Sever!  Du  9   -640 

John  IV   B40«2 

Theodore  1   642-6I9 

Martini   fi49«63 

EusenlusI   664-667 

Vitalian   667-672 

Adeodatus   672-676 

DonuB   676-678 

Agatho   678-681 

Leo  I!   682-683 

Benedict  II   684  666 

JohnV   68fr*86 

Conon   686-687 

SergluH   687-701 

John  VI   701-706 

John  VII   706-707 

SlBfDDius   -706 

CoQBtaottne   708-715 

Gregory  II   715-781 

Gregory  III   731-741 

ZacbariaR   741-752 

Stephen  II   752-757 

Paul  1   757-7ff7 

Stephen  III   768-772 

Adrian  1   772-795 

Leo  III   796-816 

Stephen  IV   816-817 

Paschal  1   817-824 

Eugenluall   824-827 

Valentine   -827 

Gregory  IV   827-844 

SergluBlI   844-847 

Leo  IV   847-865 

Benedict  III   856-858 

Nicholas  I   Ki8-867 

Adrian  II   8fi7-fl72 

John  VIII   872-882 

HarinUBl   882-884 

Adrian  III   884-885 

Stephen  V   885-891 

FormoBOS   891-896 

Boniface  VI   -896 

Stephen  VI   896-897 

Rom  anus   -897 

Theodore  II   -897 

John  IX   898-900 

Benedict  IV   900-903 

Leo  V   -903 

Christopher   903-904 

SerglQsIII   904-911 

AnaaUaiuB  III   911-913 

Lando   913-914 

JohnX   914-928 

Leo  VI   -928 

Stephen  VII   928-931 

John  XI   981-936 

Leo  VII   936-989 

Stephen  VIII   S39-942 

MarinuBlI   942-946 

AgapetUBlI   946-965 

John  XII   955-963 

Leo  VIII   963-965 

BenedlrtV   -964 

JohnXm   965-972 

Benedict  VI   973-974 

Benedict  VII   974-983 

JotinZIV   983-gH 

BonUaoeVII   964-986 


Jola  XT    

OregonrV   996-999 

Sylvester  II  m-VM 

John  XVII   -1O08 

JcAn  XTIII  1008-1009 

SerslasIV  1009-1012 

Benedict  VIII  1012-1024 

John  XIX  1021-1082 

Benedict  IX  1082-1044 

QretoryVI  1046-1046 

Clement  II  1040-1O47 

DamaauBll   -1048 

Leo  IX  lOO  1064 

Victorll  1066-1067 

Stephen  IX  1007-1058 

Benedict  X   -1068 

Nicholas  n  1068-1061 

Alexander  II  1061-1073 

GrefCotT  VI 1  1078-1085 

Victor  III   -1087 

Urban  tl  1068-1099 

Paschal  II  1009-1118 

QeteilusII  1118-1119 

CallxtUB  II  1119-1124 

Honuriaa  II  1124-1130 

Innocent  II  1180-1143 

Celestinell  1148-1144 

Lochisll  1144-1145 

Eugenlua  III  1145-1168 

Anaatasina  IV  1 158-1154 

Adrian  IV  1154-1159 

Alexander  III  1169-1181 

Lucius  III  1181-1185 

Urban  III  1186-1187 

Gregory  VIII   -1187 

Oleinentlll  1187-I19I 

CeleHtlnelil  1191-1198 

Innocent  111  1198-1216 

Honorlua  III  1216-12Z7 

Gregory  IX  1227-1241 

CeleatinelV   -1241 

Innocent  IV  1243-1264 

Alexander  IV  1264-1261 

Urban  IV  1261-1284 

aement  IV  12^1268 

Gregory  X  1271-1276 

InnoccDt  V   -1276 

Adrian  V   -1276 

John  XXI  1276-1277 

Nicholas  III  1277-1280 

Martin  IV  1281-1285 

Honorlua  IV  1286-1287 

Nicholas  IV  1288-1292 

CelesUne  V   -1294 

Boniface  VIII  1294-1303 

Benedict  XI  1308-1304 

Clement  V  1306-1314 

John  XXII  1316-1334 

BenedlctXII  1334-1342 

aement  VI  1842-1862 

Innocent  VI  1862-1882 


DtbanT  UM-UW 

Orecory  ZI  1870-1878 

Drbao  VI  1878-1388 

Boniface  IX  1889-1404 

Innocent  VII  1404-1406 

Gregory  XII  1406-1409 

Alexander  V. ...... .  14Q9-1410 

John  XXIII  1410-1415 

Martin  V.  1417-1481 

Eugenins  IV  1481-1447 

NidiolasV  14«7-14« 

OallxtusIII  1468-1488 

Phis  II  1468-1464 

Paul  II  1464-1471 

BlxtusIV  1471-1484 

Innocent  VIII  1484-1492 

Alexander  VI  14S2-1603 

Pinalll   -1608 

Julina  II  1503-1613 

LeoX  1518-1621 

Adrian  VI  1522-1623 

Olement  VII  1628-1584 

Paul  III  1&84-1M9 

Jullni  III  1660-1666 

Marcellus  II   -1566 

Paul  IV  1666-1569 

Plus  IV  1669-1565 

PIusV  1566-1572 

Gregory  XIII  1672-1685 

SIxtua  V  1585-1590 

Urban  VII   -1590 

Gregory  XIV  1690-1591 

Innocent  IX   -1691 

Clement  Vlll  1562-1605 

Leo  XI   -1606 

Paul  V  1605-1621 

Gregory  X  V  1621-1628 

Urban  VIII  1623-1644 

Innocent  X  1644-1666 

Alexander  VII  1666-1667 

Clement  IX  1687-1609 

Clement  X  1670-1876 

Innocent  XI  1676-1680 

Alexander  VIII  1689-1691 

Innocent  XII  1891-1700 

Clement  XI  1700-1721 

Innocent  XllI  1721-1724 

Bened  let  X 1 II  1724-1730 

Clement  XII  1730-1740 

Benedict  XIV  1740-1758 

Clement  XIII  1768-1768 

Clement  XIV  1769-1774 

PiuB  VI  1776-1799 

Pius  VII  1800-1828 

Leo  XII  1823-1829 

Plus  VIII  1829-1880 

Gregory  XVI  1831-1846 

Plus  IX  1846-1878 

LeoXIII  1878-1908 

Plua  X  1908- 


The  title  of  pope,  formerly  given  to  all 
bishops,  was  first  adopted  by  Hyginus  in  139. 
At  the  time  of  the  councils  of  Nicoa  (326)  and 
Antioch  (341)  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  regarded 
as  metropolitan,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  the  supremacy  of  Rome  was 
acknowledged  throughout  the  West.  The  Church 
of  Rome  meanwhile  continued  to  increase  its 
temporal  dominion,  the  power  of  the  papacy 
reaching  its  zenith  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1210).  During  the  "Babylonian  Captiv- 
ity" (1300-1376)  the  popes  lived  at  Avignon, 
and  with  England  and  Germany  alienated,  their 
power  began  to  wane.  The  Great  Schism  still 
further  discredited  the  papacy.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  came  to  an  end  in  1870  with 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Victor  Emmanuel. 

A  pope  is  ordinarily  elected  by  aerutinjf.  Each 
cardinal  in  conclave  writes  on  a  ticket  both  his 
own  name  and  that  of  another  cardinal.  Tfaese 
tickets,  folded,  and  sealed,  are  placed  in  a 
chalice,  from  which  tbey  are  taken  by  scrutators 
nominated  ad  hoc  from  the  electi^  body.  A 
cardinal  who  yeoeivea  two  thirds  ox  the  entire 
votes  ia  declared  elected.  ^  .  , 
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ASVENTISTS  la 

~  The  Roman  Pontiff  has  for  advisors  and  coad- 
jutors the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  consist- 
ing, when  complete,  of  70  members,  viz.:  6 
cardinal  bishops,  50  cardinal  priests,  and  14 
cardinal  deacons.  It  rarely,  however,  compriaea 
the  full  number.  In  April,  1909,  it  consisted  of 
tt  cardinal  bishops,  42  cardinal  priests,  and  6 
cardinal  deacons.  Though  primarily  drawn  from 
the  vicinity  of  Home,  the  cardinals  are  now 
Princes  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  are  selected 
from  every  Christian  nation.  The  cardinals  con- 
stitute the  papal  senate  or  council  and  the 
various  Sacred  Congregations;  they  govern  the 
Church  while  the  papal  see  is  vacant,  and  elect 
the  new  pope.  They  received  the  distinction  of 
the  red  hat  under  Innocent  IV.,  and  the  title  of 
Eminence  from  Urban  VIII.  in  1630. 

ASVEMT18T8.  Those  who  beliave  that  Christ  will, 
on  his  Hecond  coming,  establieh  a  penonal  reign  npon 
the  earth.  The  Adventieta  in  the  United  BUtea  were 
founded  hj  WiJllam  Miller  (1782-1849),  who  hegan 
lecturing  on  the  millennium  in  1831,  and  fixed  the  date 
at  variona  times  from  1843  to  1861.  His  followers 
were  knows  aa  AfUlerites.  The  largest  group  of  Ad- 
ventitta  are  ths  Serenth-Day  Adventiets,  who  observe 
the  seventh  day  as  Sabbath  and  believe  In  the  fulfiU- 
ment  of  Bible  prophecies;  the  Advent  Christians  be- 
lieve, aa  do  the  Seventh-Day  Adventista,  in  Uifi  annihi- 
lation of  the  wicked;  the  £>rangelical  Adventiits  rejaet 
the  annihilation  doctrine.  Other  amaner  cronps  are 
the  Ohnreli  of  Ood,  Life  and  Advent  Union,  and 
Chnrehea  of  God  in  Jesu  Obriat. 

AIiBIGEKSES.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen. 
tnriea  aeveral  hereticai  sects  of  anti- sacerdotal  Chris- 
tiana existed  in  the  aouth  of  France.  They  were  very 
numerous  at  Albl,  in  Languedoc,  where  they  were 
moat  vigorously  persecuted  in  a  series  of  wars  of  ex- 
termination, the  bloodiest  in  history.  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  in  1208,  directed  against  them  a  crusade  led  by 
Arnold  of  Citeaux  and  Simon  da  Montfort.  By  the 
end  of  th«  thirteenth  osntnry  tbey  had  lost  their  iden- 
tity aa  sects. 

ANTlBtJBOHBBS.  A  diviaton  of  the  Scotch  Seces- 
sion church  (1747),  who  refused  to  regard  the  bur- 
gesses' oath  as  compatible  with  thair  religion,  Ka- 
united  with  the  BorgberB  in  1620. 

BAPTISTS.  A  Christian  denomination  which  holds 
that  bM>tism  mast  be  preceded  by  a  personal  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and,  hence,  rejects  the  principle  of 
Infant  baptism.  Baptists  are  generally,  bat  not 
alwaya,  believers  In  baptism  by  immersion.  While  in 
some  form  this  belief  is  of  great  age,  as  a  aeparata 
denomination,  the  Baptists  date  from  the  time  ot  the 
Reformation;  their  opponenta  have  given  them  the 
name  of  Anabaptists.  Boger  Williams  (1600>1684), 
originally  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  founded 
( 1639)  the  first  Baptiat  church  in  America.  Baptists 
are  aometlmea  called  GaMnlst  Bapttata;  Freewill  Bap- 
tists practiae  open  communionism ;  Oerman  Baptists 
are  popularly  known  as  Dttnkers;  Old-Behool,  Anti- 
Miseioa.  or  Hard-Shell  Baptists  are  extreme  Calvin- 
ists:  Seventh-Day  Baptists  keep  the  seventh  instead 
of  the  first  day  as  Sabbath;  Disciples  of  Christ,  Chris- 
tians, or  Campbellites;  Six-Principle  Baptists;  and 
Christians  or  the  Christian  Connection  are  other  divi- 
aions.  Those  who  hold  that  baptism  by  immersion  is 
necessary  for  communion  are  called  close-communion- 
ists  as  opposed  to  the  open-commimionists. 

BBOTHBBHOOD  OP  ST.  ANDBEW.  A  men's 
society  within  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  whose 
members  are  united  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  among  young  men  especially.  It 
was  founded  in  Chicago  in  1883,  and  in  1909  nnmbera 
15,000  members,  or  1,300  active  chapters,  in  the  United 
States,  while  Canada  has  400  chapters  of  8.600  mem- 
bers. It  is  a  world-wide  movement,  with  societies 
wherever  Its  miGRion&ries  have  been  established  in 
many  remote  places. 

OEBISTIAK  ENDEAVOB,  TOUKO  PEOPLE'S 
SOOJETT  OP.  A  religious  society  organised  in  Wil- 
liston  Church,  Portland,  Me,,  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  1881.  Dr.  Clark  has  been  continu- 
ously associsted  with  the  movement  alnce  Its  incep- 
tion. Each  society  is  a  part  of  some  local  church,  and 
exista  to  make  the  young  people  loyal  and  efficient 
members  of  the  churches  of  all  of  the  great  evangelical 
denominations.     There  are  (1909)  69,25d  ■anetiei, 
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nnmbering  8,462,800  members,  ehleflr  Ia  the  t7iiited 
States  and  Canada,  but  also  extending  to  other  and 

to  missionary  countries. 

0HBI8TIAH  8OIEN0B.  A  religious  systesa  formn- 
lated  by  Ura.  Mary  Baker  Q.  Eddy  (1822-  >.  who 

began  to  teach  its  principles  at  Lynn,  Haas.,  in  1867; 
founded  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  1878,  which  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  S.OUO 
people  and  rededieated  in  June,  1906;  ordained  psslor 
(1681);  founded  the  Haasachusetto  Metaphysical  Col- 
lege (chartn^  1881).  The  principles  of  the  syvtem 
are  elaborated  in  her  works :  Beienet  and,  Beailh,  sn(A 
Key  to  the  Seriptvrtt  (1675),  which  is  the  Cfaristiaa 
Science  text-book;  Unity  of  Good,  Retron^etion  and 
Inlrotptetion,  and  Manual  of  the  Mother  Churek.  "CTie 
fundamental  belief  consists  in  adEnowledgment  and 
adoration  of  one  Supreme  Ctod;  in  the  inspiratioii  of 
the  Scriptures;  in  the  divinity  of  Christ;  m  tke  sn- 

ftrenucy  of  Ood  aa  a  nlrit;  ia  prayer  withoot  eeaaiag; 
n  all  the  essantiab  of  Ohnatlin  belief;  and  the  dain 
that  Qie  chief  work  of  Cbriatlan  Science  is  to  destroy 
sn  evil,  which  win  eventually  pass  awav,  and  to  reform 
mankind.  Christian  Sdenee  Is  r^araed  by  its  mem- 
bers as  the  triumph  of  Truth  over  all  error,  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death. 

OONOBEGATIOirAIJBTB.  A  denomination  of 
Christiana  who  hold  that  church  government  ia  to  be 
vested  in  the  associated  brotherhood  of  ea^  local 
church  as  an  independent  body,  and  aAnowledge  the 
evangelical  or  orthodox  doctrines,  infant  baptism,  and 
baptism  by  sprinkling.  The  Congregationaliats  are 
ideniical  with  the  Independents  of  En^nd.  Tb* 
origin  of  the  body  dates  to  the  reign  of  Eliaabetfa.  and 
its  principles  found  an  ardent  sdvocate  in  Robert 
Browne  in  1660.  Congregational  ism  exerted  a  oecaltar 
influence  upon  the  dsvelonment  of  the  New  Sni^and 
colonies,  whidi  were  founded  by  members  of  this  timrctt. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  or  OHRISTIAVS.  A  re- 
ligions body  working  towsrds  a  return  in  faith  and 
life  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  TestamenL  It  is 
distinctively  American  in  origin  (1788-1866)  and  was 
evolved  by  teachers  among  religious  denominations 
simnltsneonsly  pleading  for  the  Bible  dlone,  without 
ndditione  of  creed  or  formulas,  and  for  the  union  of  all 
Christians  upon  the  basis  of  the  Anostles'  leadlinf. 
The  followers  are  known  as  Campbellitea. 

DUTCH  REFOBMED  CHURCH.  This  body  arose 
out  of  a  union  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  America, 
begnn  in  1770  and  completed  in  1812.  Elder* 
and  deacons,  chosen  for  two  years,  form  a  controlling 
consistory  in  which  the  elders  work  with  the  pastor, 
while  the  deacons  control  the  alms.  The  Great  Con- 
sistory is  composed  of  former  elders  and  deacons,  and 
Its  office  Is  advisory.  In  theological  belief  the  efaurch 
is  Galvinistic;  in  worship  the  service  is  litorgical. 
The  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  constituted  in 
1822  by  secession  bom  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
In  America. 

EPISCOPAL  OHUBOH,  PB0TE8TABT.  The 
Church  of  England  aa  transplanted  in  the  TJaited 
States  follows  the  doctrines  of  apostolie  ereeds  and 
principles  of  the  primitive  chnreh.  From  1607  until 
the  War  of  Independence  the  Btlscopal  clergy  in 
America  were  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  (1T20-1796)  was  con- 
secrated in  Scotland  the  Bishop  of  Connecticnt  and 
was  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  America 
(1784).  The  General  Convention  Is  the  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in 
America  and  meets  triennially. 

EPWORTH  LEAGUE.  A  society  in  connection 
with  the  Methodist  EpiscopsI  Church,  organised  at 
(^eveland,  Ohio,  in  1889,  and  named  after  the  birth- 
place ot  John  Wesley.  Its  object  is  to  bind  the  yoong 
people  closely  to  the  church.  It  Is  probably  the  largest 
denominational  society  of  young  people  in  the  world. 
The  Lieagne  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sontb, 
was  organized  early  in  1891. 

FRIENDS  or  QUAKERS.  A  aocietv  of  Christians 
which  originated  m  England  In  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  through  the  teachings  of  George  Fox 
(1624-1691).  They  rely  on  the  immediate  teaching 
and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  have  no  paid  min- 
istry; reject  the  outward  observance  of  such  church 
ritea  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they 
believe  is  partaken  of  spiritually;  have  no  Iltnny. 
and  often  conduct  their  meetings  In  sllenes.  ne 
well-known  pecnllaritiea  of  speech  and  dress  are  rap- 
idly disappearing,  though  their  hatred  of  war  and 
objection  to  oath-taking  are  aa  atrong  as  ever.  In 
182T,  by  a  division  In  ue  Society  of  Frlenda,  an  order 
was  ioiudsd  by  Sliaa  Hleki  (1748^:880)  and  lb«WB 
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u  the  EDeklltM.  Thess  obtnra  the  uacM  of  the 
Trlendl,  but  in  doetriiiBl  pointi  more  tMUly  ftpprouli 
the  naltariwia. 

OSBUAH  KBFOBMED  OHUBOH.  A  bod?  erected 
UDOBff  the  Qenneu    colonies  in  Americe.    Its  lint 

Kaod  was  formed  in  1747.    Church  goverameDt  il 
esbyterisD  is  form;  theology      moderatetjr  Calvln- 
istlc:  and  the  service  is  optionall]'  liturgical, 

OBEEK  CHUBOBL  A  body  irhich  follows  the 
foandstion  of  Ghristisnity  to  the  end  of  the  Beventh 
genersl  conncil  of  the  church  in  787,  known  es  the 
second  Nicene  Council.  There  the  members  refused 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  Rome,  end  sepsrated  In 
1054.  Its  rise  was  con  tern  poran  eons  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  eminence  which  the  Byiantine  empire 
attained.  Its  title  is  "the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Oriental  Chorch,"  and  comprises  the 
church  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  governed  from  Con- 
stantinople; the  church  in  Greece;  and  the  Busso- 
Greek  Church.  It  is  known  also  as  the  E^kstern 
Church.  The  ehorch  is  governed  by  the  patriareha 
of  Cbnataatinopla,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jenua- 
lem,  and  by  the  Bossian  Holy  Qoreming  Synod. 

LOTHBBAHS.  The  Lutheran  Church  la  the  Prot- 
Mtant  Church  of  Germany  as  established  by  Martin 
Luther  (148B-1546)  In  the  sixteenth  century.  Luther 
called  it  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  term  Lu- 
theran was  originally  one  of  reproach.  The  nine 
dogmas  of  the  cnurch  are  contained  In  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  Nicene  Creed,  Athanaaian  Creed,  Augsburg 
Confession  (1530),  Apology  for  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (1680),  the  Schmalkald  Articles  (1587),  Cate- 
flUsms  of  Luther  (1529),  and  the  formula  of  Concord 
(1877). 

LUTHBB  I^AOTTE  OF  AUBBICA.  A  Lutheran 
organiiatioD  of  100,000  members  united  for  the  pro- 
motion of  activity  in  and  loyalty  towards  the  church. 
The  first  national  convention  was  held  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  In  1896.  The  first  local  organisation  occurred 
at  New  York  City  in  1888. 

XETH0DI8T8.  The  moat  important  divisions  are 
the  WealeyauB  of  England  and  the  Uethodiat  Epiacopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  They  are  evangelical 
and  Anninian ;  have,  generally,  no  liturgy ;  each 
church  is  organlied  into  clasiea  nnder  class-lesders ; 
churches  are  sometimes  grouped  in  circuits  under  a 
diatrict  superintendent;  the  American  chnrchea  are 
controlled  by  itinerant  bishops.  The  denomination  was 
founded  by  John  Wealey  (1703-1791),  and  the  same 
Uethodist  was  first  given  to  Wesley  and  his  asaociates 
fellow  students  at  Oxford. 

MOBATIANB.  This  Christian  denomination,  known 
also  an  the  United  Brethren,  claims  its  descent  from 
John  Huas  (1869-1415).  They  suffered  much  perae- 
entlon  and  expulsion  In  early  times,  bat  are  now  estab- 
lished in  the  three  home  provinces  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  America.  Each  of  these  are  governed  by 
a  aynod;  and  a  general  synod  of  the  three  meets  every 
ten  years  at  Hennhnt,  Saxony.  They  are  especially 
noted  tor  their  xealona  missionary  work. 

UOBKONS,  THE,  or  CHUBOH  OF  JESUS  0HBI8T 
OF  LATTEB  DAT  SAINTS.  A  religious  aect  organised 
at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  In  1830,  by  Joseph  Smitti,  who  main- 
tained he  had  received  a  divine  revelation  for  the  up- 
building of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  an  angel 
had  delivered  to  him  an  ancient  record  engraved  on 
plates  of  gold,  which  he  translated  and  published  as 
ue  Book  of  Uormon.  This  volume  ia  regarded  as  equal 
in  authority  with  the  Jewish  and  Chrialian  Scriptures 
bnt  not  superseding  or  supplanting  them.  A  temple 
was  built  at  Kirtland,  O.,  in  1881,  and  other  branches 
were  established,  but  owing  to  opposition  a  general 
westward  movement  took  place  in  1838.  Uost  of  the 
people  located  in  Illinois,  where  in  1889  they  began  the 
erection  of  the  temple  at  Nauvoo.  Increasing  oppo- 
sition culminated  In  the  aaaassination  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  hj  a  mob  in  1844.  Bingham  Tounr 
then  became  the  head  of  the  church  and  tn  1846  tea 
the  memorable  wsatward  exodus  across  the  plains.  The 
pioneers  reached  the  Talley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  In  1847, 
and  established  whst  has  now  become  a  prosperous  com- 
monwealth. The  practice  of  plural  marriage,  which  led 
to  much  persecution  was  never  general  and  has  been 
formally  discontinued.  The  total  membership  now  ex- 
ceeds 300.000. 

PBEBBTTEBIANS.  A  body  of  Christians  governed 
by  elders  or  prcBbyteries.  Among  the  leading  divi- 
sfona  of  this  body  are;  (1)  the  Establiahed  Church 
of  Scotland,  founded  In  1560  by  John  Knox  (1505- 
1572);  (2)  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  1705,  split  into  the  New  School 
and  the  Old  School  on  theology  and  antislavery  (1838), 
reunited  (1870);  (8)  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  the 


SS?'??u**f*f"  (Sonttiem),  which  separated  from  the 
Old  School  in  1861  when  the  Confederacy  was  esUb- 
•woedj  (4)  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  in 
1848,  went  out  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land; In  1900  the  major  part  of  its  members  united 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  form  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Covenanters, 
in  1688  and  1643.  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
covenant  to  resiat  the  prelacy  and  papacy  and  to  sup- 
port the  Preabyterian  Church  in  doctrine  and  polity 
the  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Cameroniana 
or  Reformed  Preabyteriana  who  followed  Elchard 
Cameron  (died  1680)  in  the  refusal  to  accept  the 
indulgence  granted  to  Presbyterians  by  Charles  II.; 
la  1876  the  greater  number  of  them  were  mereed  in 
the  Free  Church.  * 

BEFOBHED  EPXBCOFAL  OHUBOH.    A  body  or* 

fanned  In  1878  by  former  clergy  and  members  of  Uie 
rotestant  Episcopal  Church.  Episeopal  gOTemment 
is  retained  as  a  matter  of  policy  without  belief  in  tti 
divine  impoaition;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
revised  form  is  in  use;  the  doctrines  of  regeneration 
by  baptism,  real  presence,  oblation,  and  apostolic  snc- 
ceaaion  are  rejected. 

8AIHT  VINCENT  DE  PAUL.  The  greatest  Roman 
Catholic  organization  was  founded  in  1835,  in  Farla, 
France,  where  the  head  olHce  is  now  located;  it  has 
branches  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Its  principal 
miasion  is  the  care  of  the  poor  In  their  homes,  to  keep 
the  family  life  intact;  It  conducts  many  other  charities, 
as  boys'  clubs,  hospital  and  prison  visiting  com- 
mittees, summer  homes,  and  distributes  books  and 
papers. 

SWEDENBOBOIANS.    Followers  of  the  teachings 

snd  religious  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedetiborg  {1688- 
1772).  founder  of  the  New  Church.  The  church  was 
organised  In  London  in  1778  under  the  name  of  the 
''Society  of  the  New  Church  signified  br  the  New 
Jerusalem.' '  The  doctrine  of  correspondencies  be- 
tween material  things  and  spiritual  principles  of  good 
snd  evil  ia  the  foundation  of  Swedenborg's  syAem. 
He  never  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  aeparate  ehnrch. 
bnt  hoped  for  the  working  of  the  dispensation,  which 
he  foresaw  dating  from  1757,  a  year  of  regeneration, 
regardless  of  creed. 

UNITABIAN8.  A  religions  body  which  affirms  the 
unipersonallty  of  the  Deity,  and  denies  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  The  movement  in  the  United  States 
developed  in  New  England  under  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
William  Ellery  Channing  (1780-1842).  The  ranks 
were  joined  by  msny  Congregationaliat  churchea,  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  wss  formed  in 
1825, 

UHIVEBBAUSTB.  A  body  of  Christiana  who  be- 
lieve that  all  mankind  will  eventually  be  redeemed 
from  sin  and  suffering  and  be  united  in  holiness  with 
God.  Outside  of  this  fundamental  belief  there  Is  wide 
diversity  of  views  among  the  members.  John  Hnrray 
(1741-1815),  an  American  Unlversalist  clergyman,  is 
known  as  the  "fattier  of  American  Universalism" : 
and  Hoaea  Ballon  (177I-1862),  paator  of  the  Second 
Unlversalist  Boeiety  in  Boston.  Uasa.  <1817-18&2), 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  American  Universalism. 

WOMEN'S  0HBI8TIAN  TEHPEBANOE  UNION. 
A  great  national  movement  organized  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1874.  There  are  40  working  departments  in 
the  United  States,  within  which  are  10,000  local  unions 
having  a  total  membership  of  half  a  million.  The  so- 
ciety has  greatly  Influenced  legislation,  making  for 
purity  and  temperance.  The  World's  W.  C.  T.  U., 
organised  in  1883  by  Frances  E.  WiUard  (1889-1898), 
has  auxiliaries  in  50  countries.  The  emblem  of  the 
society  is  a  white  ribbon. 

TOUNO  MEN'S  0HUSTUNAB80CUTI0M.  This 

religious  organisation  originated  In  England,  where  a 
society  was  founded  In  1844  by  Sir  George  Williams 
(1821-1905).  As  originally  planned,  its  object  waa 
the  holding  of  religious  services  in  business  houses  in 
London;  since  then  great  additions  of  a  cultural  and 
social  value  have  bren  made.  In  America  the  first 
institutions  were  founded  in  1851;  the  first  interna- 
tional convention  waa  held  at  Buffalo  In  1854.  Of  the 
7,771  associations  in  the  world,  1,932  are  in  North 
America.  The  American  membership  is  437,178; 
buildings  owned  b«  the  asaoeiationa  5B9,  valued  at 
$34,132,245. 

TOUNG  WOMEN'S  0HU8TIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

A  society  for  women  planned  aimilarly  to  the  Y.  H. 
C.  A.  Organised  in  London  In  1855;  in  the  United 
States  In  1866;  and  In  colleges  In  1873.  The  World'a 
Association  was  formed  in  1894.  The  membership  In 
the  local  associations  subordinate  to  (he  American 
Oommltteo  (foxmed  In  18S6)  la  100,26S>  i 
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■OBOOU  or  PHILOSOFHr. 

Obumtal  School. — Ths  aRrliMt  recorded  TCatnrea  In 
■peeaUtWe  tiLought  kts  to  ba  found  in  the  Vedu, 
vkich  set  forth  the  BrahniaisUe  system  of  philosophy 
In  the  Hinda  sacred  lltoratare  (2000-1600  B.  O.). 
When,  In  1400  B.  0.,  Vyaea  foanded  the  Vedanta  or 
Uttaramimansa  School  of  Hindu  philosophy,  the 
Uimansa  School  had  long  been  established.  The 
logical  school,  snrttrisingly  aimilar  to  the  later  teach- 
ings of  Aristotle,  followed ;  the  Kanade  or  Vaisheihika 
ScDool  dealt  with  the  theorr  of  atoms;  the  Kapila  or 
Sankhya  School  was  atheistie,  and  repudiated  the  idea 
that  matter  may  proceed  from  or  originate  in  spirit; 
and  the  Patanjaii  (about  140  B.  C.)  or  Yoga  system, 
fr>nnded  on  theism. 

Other  schools  of  philosophy  formulated  by  orientals 
are  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Zoroaatrianism 
(which  see). 

EABbX  Obiie  School!. — ^The  germ  of  European  phi- 
loaophy  la  found  In  the  teaching  of  TtutiM,  born  in 
Uilfltnt  is  Aai*  Mino^  about  640  B.  C.  With  his 
followers  he  fa  classed  in  the  Ulleaian  school.  He 
wai  phlloaoj^ier,  astronomer,  and  geometar;  one  of 
the  leTcn  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  earliest  of  the 
Ionian  natural  philosophers.  He  Is  reputed  to  have 
foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  Hay  28,  585  B.  G. 
Water  was  the  principle  of  all  things  in  his  system. 

The  Elutic  School  was  founded  by  ZMMphauM 
(570-480  B.  C).  Born  in  Colophon,  Asia  Minor;  set- 
tled at  Elea  In  Greece  (536  B.  C).  He  was  the  flnt 
Greek  theologian  and  wsa  more  of  a  religions  reformer 
than  a  philosopher,  and  waa  fanaticallr  opposed  to  the 
polytheism  of  Greece. 

Beno  of  the  Kleatics  (fifth  century  B.  C.)  lived  in 
Athens  during  the  early  days  of  Socrates;  especially 
noted  for  his  arguments  aettine  forth  the  inconceiv- 
ability of  motion,  the  inventor  of  dialectics. 

The  Ptthaoobkan  School  was  founded  by  Pythag- 
oras (5S2-500  B.  C).  Born  in  Samos,  Greece;  went  to 
Crotona,  in  liagna  Oraecla,  In  529,  and  thore  founded 
his  philosophic  school,  which  was  a  secret  organisa- 
tion, into  the  mysteries  of  which  candidates  were  for- 
mally Initiated.  Pythagoras  traveled  in  Egypt  and 
Is  credited  with  introducing  the  47  th  or  obi  em  of 
Euclid.  He  tanght  transmigration  of  souls,  did  not 
teach  the  existence  of  God,  and  based  everything  upon 
number. 

AULzagoras  (500-428  B.  C).  Bom  at  Ciasomenaa 
in  Ionia :  taught  at  Athens  and  had  as  pupils,  Pericles, 
Thncydides,  and  Euripides.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
philosophers  to  teach  Intelligence  or  reason  as  a  meta- 
physical principle.    Banished  on  a  charge  of  Impiety. 

H«ncUtna  (535-476  B.  C).  '  Born  at  Ephesus;  was 
known  as  "the  obscure"  and  as  "the  weeping  phllos' 
opher."  He  taught  that  all  knowledge  is  aeauired 
through  the  aensea,  and  toreakadowed  the  <doctrfne  uf 
predestination. 

Dsmoentna  (460-357  B.  C).  "The  Abderite"  and 
"the  laughing  philosopher,"  waa  bom  at  Abdera. 
Traveled  extensively;  taught  the  atomlo  system,  and 
that  reflection  makes  complete  knowledge.  Baid  to 
have  destroyed  hia  ^ght  that  he  might  pursue  bla 
atndiea  without  distraction. 

BmpsdoeUs  (4BO-490  B.  C).  Bom  at  Agrigentnm, 
Sieily;  followed  the  teachings  of  Fytha^raa  and  Par^ 
menldes.  Said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  crater 
of  Etna  in  order  to  impress  hia  followers  with  bit 
divine  nature.  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  were  In 
his  syatem  the  fcur  elements. 

The  Sophists  attained  great  power  in  ancient  Greece 
by  their  acceptable  doctrines.  Right  was  a  matter 
of  convention,  and  waa  that  conduct  which  conferred 
the  greatest  good  upon  the  greatest  number;  whatever 
society  regarded  as  right  was  bo.  Conscience  was 
a  matter  of  education.  Good  conduct  was  dutf  snd 
Interest  combined.  In  their  day  no  clear  distinc- 
tion waa  made  between  logic  and  grammar  on 
the  one  hand  and  skill  in  reasoning  and  in  disputa- 
tion on  the  other.  They  soon  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  quibbles,  and  their  doctrines  and  methods 
were  treated  with  contempt — hence  our  word  soph- 
istry. Protagoras  of  Abdera  (461-411  B.  C.)  waa  the 
earliest  of  the  Sophists. 

The  BocKATic  ScHooii  was  founded  by  Socrates  (470- 
899  B.  C.),  the  noblest  exponent  of  the  ethical  life  of 
the  Greeks.  His  method  of  confounding  the  Sophists 
in  argument  is  known  as  "the  Socralic  method." 
His  teachinKs  are  set  forth  in  the  "Dialogues"  of  Plato 
and  the  "Memorabilia"  of  Xenophon.  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Alcibiades  were  his  most  celebrated  pupils. 
Accused  of  Impiety  and  of  corrupting  the  youth,  ha 
was  condemned  to  suicide,  and  drank  hemlock  in 
prison  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples. 

The  AcADEUic  School  was  founded  by  FUto  (429 
ox  427-847  B.  0.).    He  waa  a  pupil  of  Bocrates  and  the 


teacher  of  Aristotle.  Hia  plilloaophy  is  atill  Uie  great- 
est •zpoaition  of  idealiam,  and  though  baaed  on  the 
teachings  of  Socrates,  goes  far  beyond  them  in  ap^cn- 
lation.  He  taught  in  the  quiet  of  a  grova  or  garden, 
"Akademia,"  near  Athens,  and  Flato'a  achool  came  to 
be  called  tbie  Aeadamie  leluml  and  hia  tollovfln  Aeade- 
miciana. 

The  OYKicB  was  a  Greek  school  founded  by  AjtUs- 
tbeaas  (444-371 1  B.  C),  who  tanght  in  the  Cynoaairgea, 
a  gymnasium  near  Athens,  hence  the  name  CTiuex. 
They  taught  virtue,  self-control,  and  eODtnnpt  of 
riches,  art,  science,  and  amusements.  Diogenes  of 
Sinope  (4I2-S28  B.  C.)  waa  the  most  famous  of  the 
Cynics,  and  noted  for  bis  eccentricities. 

The  Cybknaic  School  was  founded  by  Azlstippas 
(lived  about  880  B.  O.).  Bom  in  Cyrene,  Africa.  Ue 
was  a  pupil  of  Sooataa.  whoae  principles  and  inetboda 
were  largely  diaeardad  by  this  lonnder  (rf  s  hedoniatie 
school. 

The  Megabio  School  was  founded  by  BocUd  of 
Uegara,  not  the  Euclid  of  mathematical  fame  bat  a 
pupil  of  Socrates,  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  0. 

The  PsBiPATBTio  School  waa  founded  Ij  Arltttrtla 
the  Stagyrite,  the  most  famous  and  inflnential  of 
Greek  philoaophars  (884-822  B.  G.}.  He  tancht  in 
the  walks  of  the  Lyceum  at  Athens,  heaca  tha  naise, 
Peripatetie.  Greek  philosophy  colminated  in  AriaioUe. 
and  until  the  discovery  of  modem  science  and  aclcn- 
tlfle  methods  his  books  were  text-books  in  the  college*, 
and  Ilia  opinions  ware  anthontativa  on  all  mattora 
philosophical. 

The  EPicuBKAK  School  was  founded  by  Eptcnm 
(342-270  B.  C).  Bom  in  Samos,  His  school  waa 
cpened  at  Athens  In  30C.  The  germ  of  his  syBtt^m 
was  that  pleasure  is  the  only  ena  of  rational  action, 
and  that  freedom  is  the  ultimate  pleasure. 

The  Stoics  were  founded  by  Zeno  (340-265  B.  C), 
who  taught  from  the  Painted  Porch  in  the  Agora  ai 
Athens.  The  sternness  and  severity  of  the  doctrinea. 
and  the  effecta  of  them  upon  some  of  the  noblest  men 
of  antiquity  have  become  proverbial.  Indifference  to 
pain  is  the  moat  marked  of  the  effects  of  the  system. 

The  Skeptics  were  founded  by  Pyxrho  (360-170 
B.  C).  Born  in  Elis.  While  the  founder  professed  to 
doubt  everything,  the  name  Skeptic  means  a  looking 
through  or  into  all  things. 

The  Alexa^dbiam  Schools. — ^The  decadence  of 
philosophy  at  Athens  after  the  brilliant  period  of  Aria- 
totle  sent  the  philosophers  elsewhere.  Boma  displayed 
slight  appreciation  for  all  systems  except  the  Stoic, 
which  appealed  to  them.  In  Alexandria,  rapidly  be- 
coming a  center  of  science  and  learning,  a  fertile  soil 
was  found,  and  there  arose  the  strange  mixture  of 
philosophical  teaching,  part  mystic,  part  skeptic,  which 
Is  known  as  neo-Platouism.  The  earliest  of  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophers  was  Philo  Jndaeug  or  Philo  the 
Jew  (about  20  B.  0.-40I  A.  D.},  whoae  great  object 
waa  to  harmonize  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  whoa* 
work  resulted  in  a  sort  of  pantheism  pemteated  with 
Oriental  doctrines,  Ammonius  Baecas  (170-243 1) 
waa  tiia  founder  of  the  neo-Piatonie  school  and  tks 
teacher  of  Plotinns,  Longinus,  and  Origen,  Plotlnna 
(305-270)  is  regarded  by  many  aa  the  grasteat  of  tha 
neo-PlatontsU,  though  he  is  equally  a  neo-Ariatotellan 
and  a  neo-philos  opher,  as  he  took  into  accenot  the 
teachings  of  all  of  bis  great  predecessors.  Apollonina 
Tyanaeus  (4t  B.  0.-97!  A.  D.)  waa  a  Pythagorean 
and  a  reputed  worker  of  miracles.  Porphyry  (238- 
305)  taught  philosophy  at  Rome  and  wrote  vigoroualy 
against  the  Christians.  Hypatia  (end  of  fourth  and 
beginning  of  fifth  centuries)  was  a  neo-Platouic  philos- 
opher, famed  for  her  beauty  and  for  her  tragic  death 
described  by  Kingsley  in  his  novel.  She  waa  the 
daughter  of  Theon,  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
whose  reputation  she  eclipsed.  The  Gnostics  arose 
within  the  Christian  Church  in  the  first  century,  floar- 
iahed  in  the  second  century,  and  disappeared  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth.  They  relied  for  salvation  more 
upon  knowledge  than  upon  faith,  did  not  interpret  the 
Scriptures  literally,  and  drew  upon  the  older  philoso- 
phies for  their  guidance, 

Arabian  FHiLosoPur. — The  Arabians  excelled  in 
science,  but  the  repressing  Influence  of  the  teaehiaga 
of  the  Koran  prevented  an  equal  succeaa  la  meta- 
physics, Averroes  of  Cordova  (1126  or  1120-1198) 
was  probably  the  moat  noted  of  the  Arabians,  famed  as 
a  philosopher,  phyaician,  and  commentator  of  Aristotle. 
Many  of  his  worka  were  tranalated  into  Hebrew  and 
Latin.  In  his  doctrine  three  main  einnenbi  UMet:  flie 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  neo-FlatonIsm,  and  tha  laAm- 
ences  of  the  religion  of  Islam. 

AI  Gasd  or  OaHli  (1058  or  lOSB-Ull)  the  akep- 
tie  of  the  Arabians,  tanght  at  Bafdad  aa  a  pnTwH* 
of  theology. 
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BCHOLUTICIBH. — The  SohoUatioi  or  Bolioolmaii  v«ra 
ChriitUn  Arlitotelians  who  ti«|^t  In  tlie  tebooU  of 
Europe  from  the  eleTentti  century  uttll  tbe  Reforma- 
tion. Their  irork  wfts  cbaracterfted  hj  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  the  influence  of  Aria  to  tie,  and  the 
Arabian  commentators,  and  bj  s  stiff,  formal,  and 

Sedantie  mode  of  discuBBion.  Tbe  ^eateet  of  the 
choolmen  were  Abelard  (1079-1142),  Aquinaa  (1225 
or  1227-1274),  Duns  Scotna  (1265 1-ISOB  I),  the 
founder  of  Bcotiem,  and  his  pupil  William  of  Occam 
(1270-1347),  the  reviver  of  nomlnalien. 

aioidAno  Bruno  (about  1548-1600).  An  Italian 
pbiloaopher;  taught  that  there  is  »n  all-life  (Qod)  ani- 
mating the  whole  unlverae,  "whieh  !■  tbns  one  living 
being  with  life  in  all  iu  membera."  This  paathelttle 
doctrine  led  to  a  poetic  peraonifleatlon  of  nature,  and  a 
hunaniatio  view  of  the  nniTerw  lupplantlng  the  factor 
of  rellgiona  experience  so  prominent  in  medieval  thought. 
Spinoia,  Descartes,  SchelUng,  and  other  later  thinkers 
vere  influenced  by  Bruno. 

BArOMAN  PuiLoaoPHY. — Inductive  Pbilosophj  was 
founded  bj  Prancia  (Lord)  Bacon,  whoae  biography 
appeara  elsewhere.  He  was  the  flrat  to  formulate  the 
method  and  to  insist  upon  careful  verification  by 
observation  and  experiment  of  all  facts  that  are  em- 
ployed in  generaliiations.  It  is  as  a  methodologist 
who  taught  men  of  science  the  need  and  value  of 
experiment  that  Bacon  appears  in  the  biEheat  light. 

MODKRN  Fhilusophbrb. — Cartesian  Pbilosopby  is 
named  after  Ren6  Descartes  (1596-1650),  a  French 

fhilosopher,  who  is  famous  for  the  oft-repeated 
ormula,  "Cogiio,  ergo  nm."  (I  think,  therefore  I 
am).  His  method  is  based  on  mathematics,  in  which 
science  Descartes  was  eminent.  He  describes  four 
methods  of  procedure  in  philosophical  investigation: 
(1)  Do  not  accept  anything  until  it  is  proved  to  be 
true.  (2)  All  questions  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  careful  analysis.  (S)  Proceed  from  simpler  to 
more  difficult  matters.  (4)  See  that  no  factors  are 
overlooked  or  forgotten  in  the  Investigation  in  hand, 

Thomas  HObbaa  (1588-1679),  a  celebrated  English 
phltosophen  who  la  regarded  as  the  father  of  mate- 
rialism. He  was  a  prononneed  nominallat,  an  antago- 
nist of  aeholaaticism,  anggested  tbe  aasoclallon  of 
ideas,  and  was  an  advance  worker  In  the  Held  of 
modem  rationalism.  While  thirou^y  devont,  be 
inaiated  upon  tbe  uparation  of  religion  or  theology 
from  philosophy. 

Jobn  ^oiflM  <16S3-1T04),  the  founder  of  the  modem 
EngUah  and  French  acbools  of  "senaation"  philosophy 
and  psychologT.  Hia  work  was  formulated  in  his 
Ettay  on  tht  Bwman  Vndtrttandinif.  He  contributed 
greauy  to  the  advance  of  philosophy  by  directing 
men's  minds  to  the  study  of  tbe  knowable,  and  to 
giving  up  nselesB  speculation  on  the  unknowable. 

Bwndl  or  Bwedlct  8plna»  (1632-1677),  a  Dutch 
philosopher  of  Jewish  dcbcent,  the  greatest  expounder 
of  the  modem  system  of  pantheism.  The  starting  point 
of  hia  philosophy  is  the  Cartesian,  of  which  he  was  a 
profound  student.  He  saw  Ood  in  all  things,  and  con- 
ceived of  no  existence  apart  from  Ood. 

GotUried  WUhelm  von  LelbnlU  (1646  1716),  a 
noted  Oerman  philosopher  and  mathematician,  waa 
greatly  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Descartes  but 
differed  from  him  in  method  and  in  some  fondamental 
tenets.  In  his  Monadology  he  presented  a  revision  of 
Descartes' s  theory  of  substance, — teaching  that  the 
universe  consists  of  a  system  of  monads  or  units  rising 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades  of  perfection  iu  a 
"p reestablished  harmony.  ' 

Christian  von  Wolff  (1679-1754),  a  disciple  of 
Leibnitx  and  father  of  the  philosophy  that  prevailed  in 
Germany  before  the  time  of  Kant,  the  term  Dogma- 
tism being  specifically  applied  to  his  system.  He 
claimed  for  philosophy  the  entire  fletd  of  knowledge,  and 
emnbasised  method  in  philosophical  speculstion. 

a«org«  Berkeler  (1685-1753),  an  Irish  prelate, 
famous  for  his  theory  of  vision,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  tbe  paycho-pbysiological  study  of  that  sabject. 
Hia  Idealism  startled  the  philosophic  minds  of  ETurope. 
He  started  with  Locke's  system  and  developed  it. 

David  Biraw  (1711-1776),  the  Scottish  pbilosoiiher 
and  historisn,  noted  for  his  subtlety  of  metaphysical 
reasoninKB  and  for  original  work  in  political  economy. 
Bis  writings  did  away  with  tbe  contemptuous  criticism 
of  the  skeptic,  who  now  demanded  an  answer  instead 
of  a  laugh. 

Etlanne  Bonnet  de  OondlUae  (1715-1780),  a  famous 
French  philosopher,  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
sensualism,  or  the  founder  of  the  French  Sensational 
School.  He  took  up  Locke's  system  snd  carried  it  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  all  knowledge  is  pure  sensation. 

munann^  Kuit  (1724-1804),  founder  of  the  critical 
pbilosopby.  The  rock  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics  is 
Us  OrOMsm  o/  tfte  Pvr«  Rtwm  ta  the  <7r{H«M  «/ 


Purs  fifofon,  and  Ita  influence  spread  all  over  Europe. 
Kant  baa  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  any  age. 

Filedrlob  Helnzleli  JaeoU  (1748-1819)  .  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  who  was  tlie  chief  exponent  of  "faith- 
pbilosophy"  (Glaubenspbiloaophie).  He  opposed  the 
witness  of  faith  to  the  pantbeiatl«  view  of  tbe  world 
advocated  1^  Spinosa,  and  to  the  phenomenaliatie  view 
maintained  by  Kant. 

Johwinn  Oottliab  Floltt*  (1782-1814)  was  the  great- 
eat  of  Kutt's  pn^lfl,  though  repudiated  by  tbe  master. 
He  b»s  been  called  the  soldier  of  philosophy.  His 
aystam  went  far  beyond  that  of  Kant,  and  transformed 
all  knowledge  into  pure  idealism. 

Frledrieb  WUhalm  Joseph  Sefaelllng  (1775-1854), 
a  noted  German  philosopher:  was  at  first  only  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  but,  later,  framed 
bis  theory  that  tho  true  sources  of  knowledge  are  not 
experience  or  reflection,  but  inteUaetnal  intuition.  Ha 
was  one  of  the  most  prolifle  of  the  metapliyaieal  writers 
of  Europe. 

George  WUhelm  Frledrieb  Hegel  (1770-1831),  the 
founder  of  Hegellanism,  a  system  which,  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  lead- 
ing svstem  of  metaphysical  thought  in  Germany. 
He  held  that  the  source  of  all  knowledge  is  the  union 
of  assertion  snd  negation  and  tbe  harmonising  of  every 

firoposition  with  Its  negation.  Hegellanism  Is  rad- 
cally  opposed  to  natural  science  and  to  the  Newtonian 
philosophy.  Its  influence  has  produced  the  socialism 
of  to-day. 

Artbur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860),  a  German  phi- 
losopher; oppeaed  the  teadtinga  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  snd 
Hegel,  maintaining  that  tbe  will,  not  thought  or  reaaoB, 
is  the  absolute,  and  from  this  developed  his  theories  of 
pessimism  and  voluntsrism. 

Balpb  Waldo  Emeraon  (1803-1882),  an  American 

Sbilosopher  who  called  himself  a  Transcendentalist. 
le  left  no  system  and  developed  no  methods,  but  em- 
bodied his  thoughts  In  disconnected  essays.  Hia 
reputation  is  probably  greater  abroad  than  at  home. 
He  was  an  optimist,  and,  above  all,  an  individualist. 

Isidore  Angnste  Marie  FrancolB  Xavler  Oomte  (1798- 
1857),  a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  tbe  founder 
of  positivism,  which  deals  with  the  real,  the  known,  the 
tangible  or  sensible  in  nature.  He  regarded  all  of  the 
sciences  as  but  branches  of  Positive  Philosophy,  snd 
proposed  to  unite,  coSrdinate,  and  correlate  them  under 
that  head.  He  arrangca  his  sciencea  in  this  order:  as- 
tronomy, physics,  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  biology, 
and  sociology,  in  tbe  order  of  tno  clearness  of  poaalble 
predictions;  and  mathematies  waa  regarded  as  tbe 
basis  of  all  scientific  work. 

John  Stnsrt  Hill  (1806-1873),  an  |:ng1ish  econo- 
mist snd  philosopher,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the 
English  school  of  ntilltsrisns. — which  slso  included  his 
fsther,  James  Mills  (1773-1636),  and  Jeremy  Bentham 
(1748-1832), — advocated  the  ethical  theory  called  by 
him  utilitarianism,  which  considers  adaptation  to  an 
end  the  test  of  moral  worth, — the  end  being  interpreted 
aa  the  general  happiness. 

Bottart  Speaew  (1820-1S03),  »a  English  philos- 
opher of  great  distinction.  His  early  training  devel- 
oped a  strong  liking  for  meehanica,  and  in  1837 
he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham railway,  continaing  In  this  work  for  10  years. 
From  1848  to  1852  he  was  sub-editor  of  The  Eeonomiat, 
and  wrote  Social  Static*.  In  the  eight  years  follow- 
ing ho  published  Ptyeholoffv,  which  he  expanded  into 
Synthetfe  Philotophi/.  He  conceived  n  system  of  phi- 
losophy to  include  the  general  principles  of  all  existing 
knowledge,  and  completed  it.  It  consists  of  "FirM 
Principles,"  "Principles  of  Biology,"  "Principles  of 
Psychology,"  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  and  "Principles 
of  Ethics."  tn  the  system  be  applies  the  idea  of 
evolution  to  the  universe,  but  especially  to  organic  life 
and  its  forms  as  well  as  to  political  and  social  institu- 
tions. He  conceived  evolution  as  the  history  of  events 
rather  than  the  histoiT  of  the  causes  that  make  change, 
by  which  conception  he  has  rendered  inestimable  serv- 
ice to  human  knowledge.  His  other  writings  include 
three  volumes  of  B**ay»,  Sdrnti/le,  Poltlicol,  and 
Speculative  bis  Avlobiography  and  Educattoii,  a  book 
widely  used  in  training  schools  for  tescbers. 

Karl  Eobsrt  Edurd  von  Eartmann  (1842-1906) 
founded  s  new  School  of  philosophy  which  professes  to 
be  a  synthesis  of  that  of  Hegel  and  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer,  reconciling  the  resalts  obtained  from  both  tbe 
philosophic  and  the  seientifle  methods.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  work  entitled  The  PhUoiophtf  of  the  Uneon- 
eeiotie,  in  which  he  defines  the  unconscious  bb  the  "ab- 
solute principle,  active  in  all  things,  the  force  which  is 
operative  in  tbe  inorganic,  the  organic,  and  the  mental 
aiikny  yet  not  reraalea  in  eonadonsness.*' 
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In  1868  3,500,000  i>eople  of  the  United  SUtes 
lived  within  the  territory  in  which  the  Bale  of 
liquor  was  prohibited.  In  1000  there  were 
18,000,000  living  under  prohibition;  in  1008 
over  36,000,000. 

In  1855  the  fltates  of  Maine,  New  Hampahire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ncrw  Vork, 
Delaware,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  forbade 
by  act  of  legislature  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Of  the  36,000,000  under  prohibition  10,000,- 
000  live  under  state  prohibitorr  laws  and  26,- 
000,000  under  local  option. 

Haine  is  the  mother  of  prohibition.  The 
Uaine  law  was  passed  largely  throngh  the 
efforts  of  Meal  Dow.  Enacted  in  1851,  repealed 
in  1856,  re-enacted  in  1858;  and  made  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  1884.  In 
1906  when  Governor  Cobb  made  it  the  issue, 
the  law  was  retained  by  a  slight  majority. 

Vvw  Hampshire's  prohibition  statute  of 
1855  was  repealed  early  in  1903,  and  local  option 
was  adopted.  Six  of  its  eleven  cities  and  183 
of  its  224  towns  are  "dry."  License  fee  accord- 
ing to  population  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 

Vermont  passed  a  prohibitory  law  in  1852 
which  it  abandoned  in  1903  for  local  option. 
Of  the  246  towns,  216  are  "dry,"  and  three 
fourths  of  the  people  live  under  prohibition. 

ICassachusetts  passed  a  prohibitory  statute 
in  1862;  but  it  now  has  a  most  excellent  system 
wheret^  eadi  town  votes  for  or  against  the  sale 
of  liquor.  Lynn  with  its  78,000,  and  Worcester 
with  its  130,000,  are  among  the  two  thirds  part 
of  the  cities  and  towns  wUch  prohibit  tlie  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Idcense  tee,  not  less 
than  $1,000, 

Bhode  Island  has  been  under  local  option 
since  1889.  Sixteen  towns  have  abolished  the 
sale  and  22  cities  and  towns  retain  it.  License 

fee,  $200-$1,000. 

Connactlcnt  passed  a  local  option  law  as 
early  as  1832.  Of  the  168  towns,  90  are  "dry." 
License  fee,  $150-$450. 

New  Tork  is  most  prominent  among  liquor- 
selling  statea.  In  the  state  there  are  over  30,000 
retail  liquor  dealers  who  pay  license  fees 
amounting  to  over  $10,000,000  a  year.  The 
Raines  law  provides  for  local  option,  and  under 
it  602  towns  in  New  York  state  have  no  saloons. 
License  fee,  9150-$1,200,  according  to  popula- 
tion. 

Vvw  Jvnvy  has  no  local  option.  Under  Tig^ 
orous  action  saloons  are  being  closed  now  on 
Sunday.    License  fee,  $100-9300. 

Delaware  Toted  on  the  liquor  question  on 
Kovember  5,  1907.  As  a  result  one  tialt  of  the 
state,  comprisinir  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, went  "dry  ;  the  other  half,  Wilmington 
and  Newcastle  county,  kept  the  saloons.  License 
fee,  $200-$300. 

Maryland  is  "dry"  in  15  of  Its  23  counties.' 
The  legislation  in  this  state  is  special.  There 
is  no  uniform  law.  On  this  point  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  in  an  open  letter,  wrote:  **!  believe 
tiist  the  right  oi  people  to  determine  by  the 
operation  of  local  option  laws  whether  saloons 
snail  or  shall  not  be  closed  in  their  respective 
communities  is  in  harmony  with  the  American 


principle  of  self-government."  Liooue  fee,  $1S- 
$450. 

Pennsylvania  has  only  one  "dry"  county. 
The  Brooks  license  law  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
anti-saloon  people.  A  local  option  law  was 
asked  for  but  it  was  kUled  in  eommiUeea. 
License  fee,  $75-$l,000. 

Ohio  shows  1,621  of  the  towns  are  "dry," 
and  60  per  cent,  of  the  municipalities  are  anU- 
saloon.  In  1873,  the  woman's  crusade  at  Hiilfr- 
borough  under  "Mother"  Thompson  was  really 
the  birth  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  Among  the  notable  events  in  the  vi^r- 
ous  stand  whidi  Ohio  has  always  taken  against 
the  sale  of  liquor  are: — 

1886.  Dow  tax  law  passed  through  the  efforts 

of  Governor  Foraker. 
1888.  Beatty  township  local  option  law  passed. 
1893.  Anti-Saloon  Lewie  organized. 
1902.  Beal  law  passed,  giving  local  opUon  to 

cities  and  villages  as  a  whole. 
1904.  Brannook  law  passed. 

1906.  Local  option  law  for  residential  districts 
of  cities  passed. 

1908.  Rose  hill  passed  extending  local  option  to 
counties  as  a  unit    It  is  expected  that  under 
this  law  at  least  70  of  the  88  counUes  of  the 
state  will  prohibit  the  sale. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  proved  an  import 

tant  political  factor  in  Ohio.  License  fe^  91,O00u 

Indiana  has  000  "dry"  townships  out  of 
1,016,  and  fmly  1,000  saloons  in  the  remaining 
116  "wet"  towns.  The  Moore  law  forbids  the 
saloon  upon  popular  objection,  and  the  "Blind 
Tiger"  law  has  added  great  strength  to  the  re- 
formers, headed  by  Governor  Hanly.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  license  fee  to  $1,000. 
License  fee,  $100-$250. 

XlUnols,  for  long  a  stronghold  of  the  liquor 
party,  is  experiencing  a  prohibition  wave.  More 
than  3,000,000  people  now  live  within  "dry" 
districts.  In  Chicago  there  are  as  many  saloons 
as  in  all  of  the  14  Southern  states.  Only  a  city 
and  a  village  dramshop  law  obtained  in  Illinois 
until  the  passage  of  the  local  option  law  in 

1907.  The  people  in  each  township  now  have 
the  right  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  license 
within  the  township.  Within  a  year  26  coun- 
ties were  added  to  the  list  of  "dry"  counties, 
making  a  total  of  36.  In  cities  the  saloon  has 
been  prohibited  in  residential  districts.  Then 
is  now  (1908)  an  area  of  ten  square  miles 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in 
which  liquor  is  not  sold.  License  fee,  not  less 
than  $500. 

Wisconsin,  despite  the  large  lit^uor  interests 
in  Milwaukee,  passed  a  residence-district  option 
bill  in  1907.  No  county  is  entirely  "dry,''  but 
of  the  1,454  towns  and  cities  780  have  prohibited 
the  sale.  This  affects  about  one  huf  of  the 
territory  of  the  state.  License  fee,  $100-9200,  or 
may  he  increased  by  Totera  to  $200-9500. 

Michigan  has  a  county  option  law,  uid  there 
are  eleven  "dry"  counties  out  of  the  85.  There 
are  700  prohibition  towns  in  which  the  law  is 
strictly  enforced.    License  fee,  9500-9800. 

Minnesota  has  a  township  local  option  law 
and  an  option  for  municipalities  organiied 
under  a  village  charter.  Mayor  Robinson  of 
St.  Cloud  was  removed  from  office  for  failure 
to  close  saloons  on  Sunday.   As  a  result  St 
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Paul,  Mumeapolis,  and  all  other  cities  are  rigid 
observers  of  Sunday  closing.  About  45  |>er 
cent,  of  the  people  live  within  prohibition  limits. 
No  liquor  is  sold  in  123  of  the  525  municipali- 
ties; 1,611  of  the  1,800  organized  township  are 
"dry"  and  the  law  is  strictly  enforced.  License 
fee,  $500-f 1,000. 

Iowa  voted  favorably  on  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibitory clause  in  1883.  The  supreme  court, 
upon  a  technicality,  declared  the  election  void. 
A  prohibitory  statute  was  then  passed  by 
the  legislature.  In  1804  the  mulct  law  was 
passed  to  r^pilate  the  traffic  in  the  "river 
towns."  By  this  act  an  exemption  from  the 
general  prohibition  is  granted  to  any  locality 
which  asks  it  by  petition  of  65  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  Only  22  of  the  99  counties  grant 
license,  and  the  sale  is  forbidden  in  975  of  the 
1,112  towns  and  cities.    License  fee,  $600. 

Nebraska  prohibits  the  sale  in  10  of  the  00 
counties  and  in  450  out  of  the  1,000  cities  and 
towns.    License  fee,  $500-$1,000. 

Since  the  elections  of  April  7,  1908,  Nebraska 
has  added  more  than  40  towns  to  the  list  of 
"dry"  areas.  At  Lincoln  the  excise  board 
adopted  the  most  stringent  regulations  ever 
enforced  in  the  United  States. 

Saloons  mnst  close  at  7  p.  m. 

The  number  of  licenses  must  not  exceed  one 
for  each  2,000  of  population. 

R^ulations  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the 
premises  and  conduct  of  the  business  are  severe. 

Clubs  may  not  sell  liquor  to  members. 

Druggists  may  sell  alcohol  (mly  under  a  bond 
of  $5,000. 

The  license  fee  is  $1,500. 

Nortb  Dakota  was  a  prohibition  territory  by 
constitution  when  it  was  received  into  the  Union. 
It  has  retained  this  feature  as  a  state,  and 
much  of  its  extraordinary  prosperity  is  attrib- 
uted to  prohibition. 

South  Dakota  changed  its  oonstitutioual 
prohibition  to  local  option  when  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Only  two  of  its  66  counties  and  30 
of  the  13S  cities  and  towns  now  prohibit  the 
sale.    License  fee,  $400-$600. 

Montana  is  "dry"  in  the  sparsely  settled 
parts  in  the  mountains  and  plains.  A  county 
focal  option  law  is  in  force.  In  1907  a  law  was 
passed  forbidding  a  woman's  presence  in  any 
capacity  in  a  saloon  and  abolisning  the  "ladies' 
entrance."  Butte  is  notorious  for  its  liquor 
traffic.  License  fee,  semi-annual,  from  $150  to 
$300. 

Wyoming  ranks  fifth  in  the  Union  among 
the  liquor  traffic  states.  There  is  little  restraint 
upon  the  sale.   License  fee,  from  $100  to  $300. 

Colorado  in  1907  passed  the  Drake  local 
option  bill,  which  extends  the  option  to  munid- 

Eslities,  wards,  and  precincts.    As  the  women 
ave  the  suffrage  in  this  state,  temperance  re- 
form ia  very  active.    License  fee,  from  $500  up. 

Kansas  added  a  prohibition  clause  to  its  con- 
stitution in  1880. 

Georgia,  in  1907,  was  the  first  Southern  state 
to  adopt  prohibition.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  the  sale  of  liquor  was  forbidden  within 
three  miles  of  a  church  or  school.  County  local 
option  followed.   The  jug  trade  became  so  great 


that  in  July,  1607,  a  local  option  law  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  7  in  the  Senate  and  of  139  to 
39  in  the  House.  This  law  afi'ected  only  IS  coun- 
ties, for,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  135  of 
the  150  counties  were  already  "dry."  The  easy 
passage  of  the  act  surprised  the  temperance 
people  more  than  any  one  else. 

Oklahoma,  the  youngest  of  the  states,  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  incorporated  a  prohibitory 
clause  in  its  constitution.  This  was  made  the 
easier  the  order  of  Congress  b{  the  enabling 
act  that  within  the  area  of  the  farmer  Indian 
Territory  prohibition  must  endure  for  a  period 
of  21  years. 

Alabama  passed  a  state  prohibitory  law  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1909.  Under  the  old  acts 
20  counties  were  under  prohibitory  laws.  Quad- 
rennial sessions  of  the  legislature  caused  the 
exercise  of  great  pressure  by  the  reformers,  and 
laws  were  passed  in  1907:  (1)  allowing  local 
option  for  counties;  {2)  preventing  the  ship- 
ment of  Uauors  from  "wet  to  "dry^  territory; 
(3)  compelling  teaching  of  temperance  in  pub- 
lic schools;  and  (4)  forbidding  the  sale  of  bev- 
erages containing  only  a  small  percentage  of 
alcohol.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors 
as  a  beverage  within  the  state  were  forbidden  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  2. 
License  fee,  $175-$350. 

Mississippi,  after  the  Civil  War,  forbade  the 
sale  of  liquor  within  five  miles  of  a  church  or 
school.  Local  option  was  passed  in  1886,  This 
had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  sale  in  09  of  the 
76  countiH  or  tn  60  per  cent,  of  the  state.  In 

1908,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both 
houses,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  state 
prohibition  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1909. 
License  fee,  $600-$1.200. 

North  Carolina  by  local  option  laws  forbade 
the  sale  of  liquors  in  62  of  the  97  counties  and 
from  all  but  30  towns  and  cities.  On  January 
28,  1908,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  an 
election  on  prohibition  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
April.   License  fee,  $50-$400. 

Tennessee  passed  the  Pendleton  liquor  law 
on  February  1,  1907.  This  made  the  previous 
Adams  law  general  throughout  the  state.  As 
a  result  of  the  vigorous  campaign  only  the 
cities  of  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga 
are  "wet";  while  all  but  5  of  the  96  counties 
are  "dry."  License  fee,  $150-^00.   On  July  1, 

1909,  a  prohibitive  law  went  into  ^ect  through- 
out the  entire  state.  The  law  provides  that  no 
liquor  be  sold  within  four  miles  of  any  school- 
house  within  the  state.  So  completely  did  this 
provision  prohibit  the  sale  that  all  but  two 
small  localities  came  within  the  prohibitive  area. 
Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  erect  schoolhouses 
in  these  places  so  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
can  be  enforced  throughout  the  entire  state. 

Kentucky  has  $160,000,000  invested  in  dis- 
tilleries, yet  by  local  option  laws  94  of  the  119 
counties  and  370  of  the  425  towns  and  cities 
are  "dry."  Prohibition  reigns  in  over  97  per 
cent,  of  the  territory  of  the  state.  The  mayor 
of  Louisville  was  removed  from  office  for  failure 
to  close  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  License  fee, 
$100-$150. 

Virginia  under  the  Mann  liquor  law  prohib- 
ited the  liquor  traffic  in  rural  distrlcto,  and 
within  a  few  years  1,000  saloons  haverl^een  cloMdl 
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This  means  that  fully  one  half  of  the  trade  has 
been  stopped.  Norfolk  and  its  vicinity  supports 
one  half  of  the  existing  trade.  Of  140  incor- 
porated towns  120  are  "dry";  and  there  are  no 
saloons  in  73  of  the  100  oounties.  License  fee. 
$175-9350. 

Wmt  Virginia  has  1,000,000  inhabitanU. 
Of  these  700,000  lire  within  prohibition  limits. 
Of  the  S5  counties  29  are  "dry."  The  county 
commissioner  is  empowered  by  the  constitution 
to  grant  or  withhold  a  liquor  license  at  dis- 
cretion. The  councils  of  some  cities  and  towns 
have  the  right  to  issue  licenses.  License  fee, 
retail,  $600;  wholesale,  $750. 

South  Carolina  passed  an  act  providing  for 
state  control  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  1896.  In 
that  year  Senator  Tillman  had  the  system  incor- 
porated in  the  constitution.  It  la  known  aa  the 
"dispensary  system."  At  the  dispensaries  liq- 
uor was  sold  in  sealed  packages  of  not  less  than 
one  half  pint,  not  to  be  opened  on  the  premises. 
The  state,  county,  and  municipality  shared  the 
resultine  profits  from  the  sale.  In  1902  liquors 
were  sold  amounting  to  $2,406,213.  These  cost 
91,664,870.  The  earnings,  9566^98,  were  divided, 
$142,755  going  to  the  school  fund.  As  a  revenue 
producer  the  dispensary  system  proved  excel- 
lent; as  a  moral  force  it  was  a  failure.  The 
system  was  killed  by  the  Carey-Cottigan  bill, 
which  permits  local  option  between  a  reformed 
dispensary  system  and  prohibition.  Of  the  41 
counties,  23  have  dispensaries  and  18  are  "dry." 

Plorida  has  been  under  a  constitutional  local 
option  law  since  1887.  Of  the  40  counties  liquor 
la  sold  in  only  13.  There  are  saloons  in  only 
22  incorporated  towns.  Laws  are  rigidly  en- 
forced; and  three  fourths  of  the  people  live  under 
prohil^tion.    License  fee,  $1,250. 

ZionlBiana  is  working  under  local  option  law 
amended  in  1902.  Of  the  59  parishes  24  are 
"dry."  New  Orleans,  however,  with  its  325,000 
inhabitants  has  2,000  saloons.  Yet  two  thirds 
of  the  state  favors  prohibition.  License  fee, 
from  $200  up. 

Texas  with  almost  3,000,000  population  has 
worked  under  local  option  for  several  years.  Of 
the  243  counties  there  are  147  "dry,"  51  partly 
"dry,"  and  liquor  is  sold  in  45.  The  Baskin- 
McGregor  law  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the 
people.  It  is  thought  that  seven  tenths  of  the 
voters  are  in  favor  of  prohibition.  License  fee, 
'$300. 

Arkanaag  has  a  system  of  voting  by  counties, 
townships,  and  wards  on  local  option;  by  peti- 
tion they  may  forbid  a  saloon  to  be  opened 
within  three  miles  of  a  church  or  school.  In 
1907  crossroad  saloons  were  abolished,  liquor 
salesmen  were  prevented  from  doing  business 
within  prohibition  territory,  and  wholesalers 
were  prohibited  from  advertising  their  goods 
in  newspapers  and  by  circulars  within  such  ter- 
ritory. Prohibition  rules  in  80  per  cent,  of  the 
territory,  68  of  the  75  counties  being  "dry." 
License  fee,  $800. 

HiSMUrl,  under  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernor Folk,  has  increased  greatly  in  temperance 
oentiment.  There  is  a  local  option  lavr  hy 
which  the  counties  vote  as  a  unit,  excluding 
cities  of  2,500,  which  vote  separately.  A  license 
is  granted  in  "wet"  districts  only  upon  recom- 


mendation of  one  half  of  the  ta^rpayers  or  ot 
two  thirds  of  the  real  estate  owners  in  a  block. 
Through  Governor  Folk's  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday'Closing  law,  over  700  saloons  have  clawed 
in  St  Louis  within  the  last  three  years.  Of  the 
114  counties  47  are  ''dry."  Ucense  fee  Turm 
from  $200  to  $800. 

Idaho  wanted  loeal  t^tlon  but  the  legislature 
^ve  it  bi^  license.  The  county  oosuuii- 
sioners  may  exercise  some  discretion  in  the 
granting  of  licenses  outeide  of  incorporated 
cities,  and  a  municipality  may  prohibit  the  sale 
by  an  ordinance.    License  fee,  $750. 

Nevada  has  more  liquor  sellers  in  proportioB 
to  the  population  than  has  any  other  atate  in 
the  Union — one  to  every  49  inhabitants.  There 
are  over  60  times  as  many  liquor  dealers  in 
Nevada  as  in  Mississippi.  State  license  fee, 
$50;  wholesale,  $100;  retail  drug  store,  $12. 

Washington,  in  1907,  lost  a  local  option  law 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  44.  Stringent  enforcement 
of  the  Sunday-closing  law  forced  two  thirds  of 
the  saloons  out  of  business.  License  fee,  $300- 
91,000. 

Oregron  is  "dry"  in  eight  of  the  33  counties 
and  in  70  precincts  within  other  eoiintie& 
License  fee,  9400. 

California  has  not  yet  developed  normal  con- 
ditions since  the  San  Francisco  disaster;  yet 
restrictive  measures  are  being  constantly  pawed 
and  enforced.  License  fee  is  fixed  1^  the  au- 
thorities. 

Utah  grants  a  license  at  discretion  of  the 
local  authorities,  and,  although  the  sale  has 
been  conducted  on  the  "wide-open"  principle  for 
a  long  time,  .strong  forces  are  opposing  the 
traffic  The  Mormon  Church  is  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  suppression.  License  fee, 
9400-91,200. 

District  of  Columbia  grante  licensea  by  an 
excise  board.  One  desiring  a  license  must  ha^'e 
the  written  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  real 
estate  owners  and  of  the  residente  on  the  front 
of  the  square  on  which  the  saloon  is  to  be  situ- 
ated and  of  those  of  the  confronting  side  of  the 
opposite  square.    License  fee,  $800. 

Anti-Sadoon  League. — ^This  powerful  social 
force  was  founded  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1893, 
the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  a  Congr^- 
tional  minister  and  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  rec- 
tor. He  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  Nationtl 
Executive  Committee  and  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  League.  The  organization  ccn- 
sists  of  a  national,  state,  and  district  superin- 
tendency,  non-sectarian  and  non-partisan.  It 
effective  in  44  states  and  territories.  The 
national  superintendent  is  Rev.  Purley  A.  Baker, 
D.D.  Its  campaign  fund  is  supported  by  over 
300,000  annual  contributors. 

Bussia. — Drunkenness  is  the  crying  evil  of 
Russia.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment. After  all  expenses  are  paid,  the  na- 
tional treasury  draws  from  the  liquor  trade  an 
annual  profit  of  $250,000,000. 

Liquor  can  be  bought  only  in  bottles,  and  is 
drunk  on  the  streets,  causing  a  puUIc  displ*^ 
of  weakness  and  vice. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  by  terapersDce 
societies  to  reform  the  people,  but  witii  sliglit 
success.  The  church  has  done  a  little,  bnt  do 
one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  drunkennesi  of 
the  lower  clei^. 
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COMMUSiaX 


KELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAIi  TERMS. 


AXABAPneTS.  Tb*  moat  utMSM  wet  of  the 
ptrlod  of  tlw  B«forni»tion.  The  McramMit  of  infut 
Mptitm  WM  njectod  ij  tbam  on  the  Kroand  that  per- 
tonal  pn>f«Mlo&  aoKled  by  bspUna  ewim  itURcM  for 
MlTition.  Their  developinnit  tended  to  orerthrow  tbs 
axiitlac  wciftl  order  ftnd  to  introdacs  &  ChriMiftn 
tbaoerKcy  of  a  locialiitio  nature.  The  most  inflnential 
nunea  in  the  deTelopment  were  Tbomu  HUaier  (1521) ; 
Nikolana  Storcb,  the  prophet  of  Wittenberg;  John  of 
Lerden  or  Johann  Boekhold,  put  to  death  in  1530. 
The  folloirera  were  active  in  the  "Peasants'  War"  in 
Thuringia  in  1525.  Uenno  Simmons  continued  sone 
of  the  teachings  of  the  sect  and  founded  the  order  of 
Uenaonites. 

Ami  UKOIATXON.  Tbe  annonncemeiit  to  tbe  Virgin 
UtkTj  br  tbs  angel  Gabriel  of  tlio  bvinsing  of  tho 
incarnation.  The  faaat  dajr  is  now  obsMTsd  on  Hard) 
25,  thongb  llio  Oonneil  of  Toledo  (656}  set  it  at 
December  18,  and  Iho  HUui  Church  at  tha  fonith 
Sunday  in  Adrrat.  The  present  date  was  set  br  SIxtns 
IV.  in  1480. 

AHnHOHZANiaL  The  forcible  separation  of  the 
"gospel"  and  the  "law,"  or  of  faith  and  works.  The 
(VDtroTersjr  began  with  Paul  and  continues  to  the 
present  day.  During  the  Reformation  the  struggle  was 
most  acute  and  the  most  extreme  partisan  was  Arnsdorf. 

APOOAIiTPBB.  The  name  given  to  the  last  book 
of  tbe  New  Testament,  usuallr  called  The  RevelatttHi  of 
St.  John.  It  waa  written  shoot  the  rear  98,  whilo 
John  was  on  the  isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he  bad  been 
banished  bj  the  emperor  Domitian. 

APOOHETPHA  means  hidden,  secret,  and  is  applied 
to  a  collection  of  14  books  claiming  to  be  sscred,  some- 
times appended  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  admitted 
into  the  Biblical  Canon.  The;  form  no  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  In  the  Anglican  Cbnrcb  they  may  be 
read  "for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners," 
but  not  to  eatablliih  mat  doctrine.  Some  of  them  exist 
only  In  Greek. 

APOBTUS.  "One  sent" ;  a  specially  chosen  mes- 
senger or  delegate  sent  out  on  some  important  mission; 
specifically  applied  to  the  twelve  dtBciples  sent  forth  by 
Jesus  to  preach  bis  gospel  and  heal  the  sick.  Tbe  name 
is  also  applied  to  oUiers  in  the  New  Testament,  e.  g., 
PauL  "the  apostle  to  the  Gentilea."  He  "had  seen 
the  Lord,"  and  that  was  an  important  () u all fl cation. 
In  more  modem  times  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  those  who  have  been  sent  on  important  missions, 
and'have  become  moat  intimately  connected  with  them; 
for  examiHe,  John  Eliot,  "the  apostle  to  the  Indians." 
In  the  Mormon  Church  there  is  an  oSlcial  (one  of  12) 
named  an  apostle,  whose  duty  is  to  be  a  special  witness 
of  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  tbe  modem  Greek  Church 
service  the  leaaon  fnnn  the  epistle  Is  called  "the 
apoatle." 

ASXAHISK.  -Vonnded  on  the  apparently  contra- 
dictory statcnents  of  such  Alexandrian  theologians  as 
Origen  npon  ttie  relations  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  The  conflict  is  perceived  between  the  theory 
of  the  eternity  of  Christ  and  of  his  "essence,"  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  his  inferiority  to  the  Father. 
Arius  (256-386)  accepted  the  latter  idea.  The  Nicene 
Creed  expresses  the  idea  of  the  coequality  of  Father 
and  Son.  The  controversy  waged  between  the  years 
318  and  381.  It  was  renewed  in  England  by  Samuel 
Clarke  in  1720  and  in  New  England  by  Jonathan 
Mayhew  in  1747. 

ABIAirS.  The  followers  of  the  specini  doctrines  of 
Arins,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  In  the  fourth  century. 
He  held  that  Jesna,  the  son,  having  been  begotten  of 
the  Father,  could  not  be  eo-etemal  with  him,  and  that 
hia  natura  could  not  be  Identical  with  that  of  the  Father, 
hnt  only  similar  to  it.  His  doctrines  were  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Mice,  825,  which  declared  that 
"Chrlat  la  God  of  God:  begotten,  not  made;  of  one 
aubatanco  with  God."    No  Ariana  now  exist, 

AHUfTWIAWIgM.  The  reaction  against  the  extreme 
interpretation  of  the  Calvinislic  dogma  at  predestina- 
tion. Jacobus  Arminivs  of  Leyden  (1560-1609)  orig- 
inated the  moTcment.  The  Aimlnian  view  is  held 
to-day  by  the  Wesleyan  or  Methodist  Episcopal  Charcb. 

ABTtOLBS,  THE  THXBTT-NIKE.  The  body  of 
Articles  of  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  based  on  an  earlier  group  of  42,  prepared  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley ;  xubmitlcd  to 
Parliament  and  Convocation  in  1562,  and  adopted  as 
the  criterion  of  the  faith  of  its  members  on  the  auhjeuts 
to  which  thoy  relate. 


AMUMPTION.  Direct  reception  into  heaven,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  "prlvilegea  of  the  Virgin." 
Tbe  feast  of  the  Assamptlon  la  oelaorated  on  Angurt  16. 

ATHA2TA0IAN  CSBEO.  Supposed  to  date  from  the 
fifth  century.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  damnatory 
elauaes  which  it  contains;  and  arose  from  the  con- 
troversy which  raged  during  the  time  of  Arius.  This 
creed  is  rejected  by  the  Eastem  or  Greek  Cliurch,  by 
the  American  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  and  baa  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  Church  of  Engiand.  It  was  not  written 
by  Atbanaaiua  (296-878). 

AUGSBUBO  0ONTB88IOH.  The  most  authoritative 
of  the  Lutheran  creeds.  Prepared  by  Uelanchthon  in 
1530  with  the  approval  of  Luther  and  at  the  request  of 
Emperor  Charlea  V. 

AVATAB.  The  name  which  signifies  in  Hindu 
mythology  each  of  the  ten  incarnations  ui  Vlsbnu. 

BAOOHIAIV  METHOD.  Investigation  advocated  by 
Francis  Baoon  (1561-1629)  requirea  (1)  a  collection 
of  particular  instances  as  exhaustive  as  possible;  (2) 
from  these  collected  instances  are  excluded  by  com- 
parison all  elements  which  do  not  accompany  the 
phenomenon  investigsted ;  (3)  by  this  exclusion  and 
compariaon  a   result  is  arrived  at  which  proves  the 

feneral    proposition.    The    method    is    known    as  the 
nductive  Method,  whereby  from  a  number  of  particular 
eases  a  general  result  is  reached. 

-  BBLGIO  COHTBaSZOH.  The  doctrinal  sUndard  of 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Reformed  Churches  and  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  was  drawn  «p 
by  Ouido  de  Bria  and  othe^  in  1581;  adopted  ay 
several  synods  between  1566  and  1581;  and  modified 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619. 

OAXONIZATIOH.  The  ceremony  by  which  eminent 
deceased  believers  In  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
raised  to  the  rank  of  sainta.  Tbe  honor  of  publie 
worship  Is  conferred  upon  the  person.  No  one  oan  be 
canonised  until  a  generation  after  death. 

OABDXNAIi  is  derived  from  Lstin  cardo,  a  hinge, 
and  was  first  applied  to  the  priests  and  deacons  per- 
manently attachea  to  a  church,  thus  forming  a  bingo 
round  which  the  work  of  the  church  turned.  It  now 
deaignstea  a  member  of  tbe  Sacred  College  at  Rome,  who 
is  a  counselor  of  the  pope,  is  nominated  by  him,  and  Is 
next  in  rank  to  him.  Ttiree  classes  were  established 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Paul  II.:  cardinal  bishops 
(6),  cardinal  priests  (50),  and  cardinal  deacons  (14). 
In  1570  the  number  was  fixed  at  70,  after  the  70 
elders  of  Mooes.  The  offlcial  dress  includes  a  red 
cassock,  a  short,  purple  mantle,  and  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed,  red  hat  with  a  hanging  cord  (with  15 
tassels)  at  each  side. 

CABDINAL  VIBTUES.  These  are  prudence,  tem- 
perance, fortitude,  and  justice. 

CABUEZJTE8.  A  monastic  order  founded  by  Ber- 
thold  on  Mount  Camel  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  waa 
formally  recognised  by  the  church  in  1224.  It  is 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  scapular;.  A  dis- 
pute with  the  Jesuiu  brought  it^  power  to  a  close  in 
1608. 

OELIBACr?'.  The  state  of  unmarried  persona;  espe- 
cially the  voluntary  abstention  from  marriage  as  among 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  of 
the  vowa  of  the  "orders"  of  that  and  similar  churches. 
Celibacy  waa  demanded  by  Bnddhs  of  his  monkish 
order,  the  Sangha.  This  has  been  relaxed  smong  some 
of  the  Buddhist 'aecta  of  Japan;  for  example,  tbe  Jodo 
sect. 

GHAUnAHS.  THB,  or  AHKAOIAHS,  are  a  non- 
Semitic  race,  who  came  originally  from  the  mountain 
country  of  Elam,  and  were  formerly  tbe  dominant  peo- 
ple of  Babylonia.  One  of  the  four  great  cities  of 
^hinar  was  Accad.  The  Babylonians  were  indebted  to 
the  Rumero- Akkadians  for  their  cuneiform  writing,  re- 
ligion, and  mythology. 

CI8TEBCXAK.  A  innnnslic  order  founded  by  St. 
Bernard  at  Olteaux,  in  Burgundy,  in  1113.  It  fa  im- 
portant in  the  records  of  Hcholaalicism.  and  Mysticism, 
and  with  the  founding  of  Port  Royal. 

COZiLEOTXVISM.  Public  ownership  of  Innd  and 
rapitsl  and  the  public  control  of  industries.  Often  used 
Kyiionymously  with  Socialism,  Communism,  and  Social 
Democrscy. 

COHVUmSlC,  Extreme  Socialism  which  advocates 
village  communities  under  the  principlea  advocated  b; 
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Hut  ftad  E&geto.  The  Oommnniitio  Ifanitwto  wu 
promnlsatod  1b  1847  >Bd  wu  an  important  fBctor  In 
tli«  BevolotioB  of  1848. 

OSEBD.  An  orderly  atfttflment  or  declaration  of 
one's  beliefi,  «pecially  in  regard  to  Chriatian  doctrine; 
but  one  may  have  a  "political"  or  otlier  "creed." 
The  Christian  creeds  are  numerous.  The  "Apostles' 
Creed,"  and  the  "Ntcene  Greed,"  both  of  the  fourth 
centunr,  are  tbe  creeds  of  the  Protestant  chnrches.  To 
this  the  Church  of  England  adds  the  "Athanaiian 
Greed"  (which  see). 

DEZSK.  The  form  of  religion  whieh  8«par«tes  God 
from  the  vorid  so  far  as  denjing  that  the  idea  of  Ood 
Indodes  ettlier  in  whola  or  la  part  the  Idea  of  the 
world, 

DETTB  EX  KACHIKA,  Divine  power  or  agency  re- 
garded aa  separate  from  nature  and  changing  or 
Interfering  with  it  at  times.    A  tenet  of  Deism. 

DnrO  AS  8ICB.  A  phrase  invented  hj  Kant  to 
indicate  "a  thing  in  itself"  considered  apart  from  th« 
phenomenon  bj  which  it  is  attended  or  manifested. 

DOMXVIOAITS.  The  order  of  the  brethren  of  St. 
Dominic,  founded  in  1210.  The  members  tooli  vows  of 
mendicancy,  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  Albertus 
Hagnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  were  among  its  members. 
Tauler,  Snso,  Eclchart,  and  Savonarola  were  member* 
at  a  later  period. 

ZMHATISTS.  A  MCt  of  tha  Christian  Chnrch  In 
B«m»n  Africa  in  the  fourth  centvry.  It  wu  rab- 
nerged   by  the   Saraoenlo  hiTaalon   In  th*  urantfa 

century. 

DBUBE8.    Agnostic  theista  of  Byria. 

EOUIOTXOZSlf.  A  philosophic  system  which  en* 
deavort  to  Incorporate  the  bm  of  all  lysteiu.  The 
Alexandrian  Neo-Platonlo  School  te  known  at  tbe 
Eclectic  School. 

BPWABDEAHa.-  American  theologians  who  followed 
the  teachings  of  Jonathan  Edwarda  regarding  Calvinism. 
It  is  slso  known  as  New  England  Theology  and  Berk- 
shire Divinity. 

BBCPIBI0I8H.  The  doctrine  that  truth  U  to  be 
■ought  in  experience  aa  derived  from  immadlate  sense 
impressions.    Opposed  to  Bationaliam. 

EPZOXTBBAHISBL  The  ethical  doctrine  of  Kpicuma 
that  pleasure  is  tbe  only  thing  worth  having  on  its 
own  account  and  tliat  each  man's  Measure  is  his  own 
chief  good.  The  teadtings  of  Eiriearu  form  more  a 
code  of  lawa  fbr  the  eondnct  of  life  than  a  systan  of 
philosoptv. 

EPIPHAKT.  The  fwtinJ  of  the  manifestation  of 
Ood  to  mankind  throng  Christ.  In  the  ChrisUan 
Chnrch  the  festival  is  celebrated  on  January  6.  The 
Western  Church  regards  the  event  aa  dating  from  tbe 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Wise  Hen  of  toe  East. 

E80HAT0L0OT.  That  part  of  systematic  theolog- 
ical teaching  which  deals  with  the  "last"  things- 
death,  the  and  of  the  world,  and  the  future  life. 

EUOEABIST.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  views  held  concerning  the  sacrament  are  very 
divergent  and  include  (1)  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Beal 
Presence,  which  holds  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  is  changed  into  the  body  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  is  changed  into  the  blood  of  Christ; 
(2)  the  doctrine  of  the  Virtual  Presence  which  holds 
that  the  Eucharist  is  the  only  means  oy  which  the 
benefits  of  hie  atonement  are  conferred;  and  (S)  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Figurative  Presence,  which  regards 
the  etementa  and  the  rite  as  only  memorials  of  Christ's 
death. 

BZSaBnS.  That  brandi  of  dogmatic  tlieolocy 
which  deals  with  the  interpretation  of  antltoritatlve 
sacred  books.  It  comprises  ratiblnical,  patriitlc^  nwdi- 
eval,  and  modem  exegesis. 

TALK  LAWS,  THE  (1873),  were  so  called  from  Dr. 
Faik,  who  Insisted  on  the  compulsory  education  of  the 
clergy  of  PruBsia.  The  laws  are  four  in  number:  (1) 
The  first  was  directed  against  the  abuse  of  ecclesiaatical 
discipline  for  political  purposes,  such  as  "boycotting," 
exGommnnication,  and  anathemas;  (2)  the  next  regu- 
lated the  effect  of  secesalon  from  the  church  on  tbe  ob- 
ligation to  meet  certain  taxes;  <8)  the  third  law  waa 
directed  at  tbe  evasions  by  Boman  Catholics  of  state 
education  incumbent  on  all  Oermana;  and  (4)  abolished 
the  legality  of  papal  tribunals,  recogniring  the  judg- 
mente  of  the  German  ecclesiastical  courts  as  the  only 
anthority  on  church  matters.  In  1874  these  four  lawa 
were  supplemented  by  others,  to  insure  more  perfect 
obedience.   Dr.  Adalbert  Valk  waa  appointed  by  Prince 
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Bismarck  "Ulnlster  of  Public  Worship,"  Jannarr  23. 
1873.  In  1872  Prince  Bismarck  earned  throngn  the 
Prussian  Houses  a  bill  to  transfer  the  control  of 
primary  education  from  the  church  to  tha  stmte  satbozi* 
ties. 

FBAVOIBOAHS.  The  brethren  of  the  Order  of  SL 
Francis,  founded  1210-1228.  After  the  growth  of  tbe 
llrat  century  Its  adherents  numbered  over  200,000. 
Among  its  prominent  members  were  Bonaventoru.  Alex- 
ander of  Hales,  William  of  Occam,  and  Boger  Bacon. 

HAOIOGBAFHA.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  TesUment 
is  dirided  into:  the  Law,  tbe  Propheta,  and  the  Hui- 
unipha  or  sacred  writings.  ThU  iMt  Indnde*  tta 
Psalms,  Proverba,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth.  Lunents- 
tlons,  Ecelesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Esra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles. 

KAaiOLOGT.  That  part  of  ecclesiaatical  hirtoiT 
n^ildi  dtali  with  the  livsa,  deedlk  sod  the  cnnonianthm 
of  saints. 

FATiAmfA  AXD  BAOOADA.  The  diriaiona  of  fh« 
Uidrash  or  the  execeaU,  exposition,  and  cominentories 
of  the  taw  of  Hossa.  Halacfaa  deals  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  aeriptarea;  Hamida 
comprises  tbe  stories,  lafsndi,  and  pftrablM  vUck  as- 
plain  the  Law. 

HEBE  ST.  Opposition  to  the  fundamental  dogatas 
of  the  church  when  the  opponents  are  of  the  members 
of  the  church.  Heterodoxy  is  a  leaser  degree  of  oppo- 
sition or  of  dissent. 

HEBJiBWEUTlOS.  That  part  of  theological  exagesis 
which  deals  with  Uie  seieace  or  theory  of  interpretation. 

HUOVBITOTS.  Protestaals,  first  called  so  In  France 
from  a  German  word  signifying  "allied  by  oath' 
(1660) ;  nuMsacre  of  them  at  Paris  (August  24,  1572). 

IDEALISM.  A  theory  in  metaphysics  which  hirids 
that  the  universe  is  the  work  or  the  embodimeal  of 
reason  or  of  mind. 

nOIAOUIiATB  OOHOBPTIOM.  The  dogma  wbitk 
holds  that  the  Ti^in  Mary  became  by  the  grmee  of  God 
the  subject  of  a  peculiar  reception  of  the  merits  of 
Oiriat  br  whidi  she  escaped  ul  lafluence  of  origjaal 
Bin.  Th»  dogma  waa  promulgated  by  Pope  Plus  IZ. 
in  1854. 

nfOAUTATIOK.  -The  assumption  by  Deity  of  mor- 
tal, generally  human,  form.  The  Christiao  conception 
of  the  incarnation  tesches  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  nature  in  the  penion  of  Christ. 

IHTALLTBILITT.  When  applied  to  tile  dnrdi,  fha 
doctrine  teaches  that  the  chnrdi  aa  a  whole,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  cannot  err  in  mailers  of 
faith  and  morals.  When  applied  to  the  pope,  the 
teaching  is  that  the  pope,  by  the  assIsUnc«  of  St. 
Peter,  cannot  err  when  speaking  ax  eaihtdrA  on  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  morals.  That  latter  doctrine  waa 
authoritatively  enunciated  by  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1870. 

XNTELIAOTUALISH.  In  psychology,  the  theory 
which  holds  that  tbe  Intellect  is  more  fundauental  than 
are  the  affectiooa.  In  ^ilosophy,  it  is  held  that  the 
ultimate  principle  of  the  universe  ia  some  foras  of 
thouidit  or  reaaoB,  or  ia  capable  of  eaplanatlan  la  Imaa 
of  the  intellect. 

LN TBBCE 8 SIOV.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  on  bis 
ascension  to  heaven  took  upon  himself  ttie  ofllce  of 
perpetual  mediation  with  the  Father  on  bdialf  of  man- 
kind, whom  he  had  redeemed  by  his  crucifixion  and 
death. 

IMTBBSCBDXATE  STAXB.  The  eondlticu  of  homan 
aouls  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  body  and 
the  last  judgment. 

E3fIOHTS  TEMPLA&8.  A  religioue  order  insti- 
tuted 1119;  flourished  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.;  all  of  them  In  France  arrested  in  one  day. 
They  were  charged  with  great  crime  and  great  richca. 
Fifty-nine  of  them  were  burned  alive  at  Paris  (1807); 
their  order  destroyed  by  Pope  Clement  Y.  in  1312. 

LAT1TUDINABIANI8M-  Holding  a  breadth  of 
view  and  of  tolerance  almost  approaching  indifference. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  term  waa  applied  to  the 
views  of  those  churchmen  who  sought  to  effect  a  union 
between  the  Dissenters  and  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  enudmaidnc  onlr  common  Eronndi  of 
belief. 

IJBBBAIJ8K.    The  diqwaltlon  on  the  part  of  aa 
indiridual  to  free  and  antramaeled  thought  and  actian. 
It  is  opposed  to  eonservatism.    When  urged  to  snlrWMi 
.  liberaUni  beeomea  radieallam. 
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LOGOS.  Ths  Son  of  Ood  in  vbom  Ood's  wisdom 
ud  power  u«  nsd*  autnifat  ud  who  wu  laeuuto 
in  Um  pawn  of  Janu  OhrM. 

xAOBOoosK  jam  laoBoooaic.  iCMtoooaoi  ii 

the  greKt  world  or  nnlverso  la  oontrut  to  man.  tlw 
mierocoBm  or  kdaII  world. 

UANZOHASIBIL  The  two  principles  of  food  snd 
eril,  light  sod  dkrkneM,  mn  in  etentat  conflict  In  the 
world  end  in  man's  nstTire,  where  the  struf^  is  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Evil  inflnenes  is  to  be 
orercfluu  onljr  bj  rigorons  discipline.  For  «  tiiae  Bt. 
Aognstlne  was  inflneneed  bj  this  teaching. 

lUTEBIAUSH.  The  view  that  all  of  the  fscts  of 
the  nniverse  are  capable  of  explanation  apoa  the  basis 
of  bod;  or  natter  Indefinitely  extended.  The  ultimate 
fact  ot  the  nDiTcrse  Is  natter  In  motion.  The  greatest 
modem  development  of  materialiem  was  effected  bj  the 
Xnejrdop^kdists  in  the  eighteenth  centurjr. 

KBUOBinL  A  term  invented  b;  Oeorge  Eliot  to 
axprsM  a  view  midwej  between  optimism  snd  peasi- 
num.  It  is  a  belief  that  it  la  posatUe  to  improve  the 
world  liT  human  effort  and  that  saeh  improvemsnt  is 

an  inevitable  result  of  evolution. 

UBTBMPSTOBOSIS.  The  traasmigration  of  sonls 
from  one  form  to  anotlier,  either  homan  or  animaL  It 
ia  a  tenet  of  Oipblc,  Pjrthaimrean,  Bgntian,  Indian. 
Jowisb,  and  Bweoenborgian  pUloaophj. 

MOnEBBT  began  In  Eg^  and  Penia;  tolerably 
well  established  about  830.  In  Egypt  alone  there  were 
96,000  monks,  St.  Anthony,  the  first  example  of  a 
monastic  life  (805),  establiBhed  the  first  monastery  on 
Mt.  Coliim,  near  the  Bed  Sea.  Athanasina  Introdnced 
monastic  life  into  Rome  In  841. 

IRSTIOISIL  Forma  of  religions  and  ipeenlative 
thoiuht  which  claim  to  hold  direct  communication  with, 
or  oMaia  immediato  knowledge  of,  tlw  divlaa  easeaoe. 


HATIVITV.  The  birth  of  Christ.  This  occurred 
probably  four  years  before  the  date  fixed  by  enrrent 
dtronology. 

PAOAHISK,  flnato  overthrown  la  the  Bomon  Em- 
pire in  the  reiga  of  Imodoiins  between  88B  aad  88S. 

PBBSBOUnOM.  by  the  Jaws,  the  first  in  88;  flrrt 
general  of  the  Christiana  under  Nero  <64);  second 
under  Domitian  (B8):  third  under  Trajan  (107); 
fourth  under  ICarens  Anrellus  (166-177);  fifth  under 
Severoa  (202) ;  alxth  nnder  Uaziminus  (285) ;  seventh 
nnder  I>eein«  (250);  eighth  under  Tslerian  (257); 
ninth  under  Aurelian  (275):  tenth  under  Diocletian 
(802);  by  the  Arians  nnder  uonstantius  (887);  under 
Jnlian  tbe  Apostate  (861);  Luther's  followers  perse- 
cuted In  Franconia  (1525);  the  Protestants  persecuted 
in  England  (1556);  in  France  (1723). 

POPB,  Title  of,  formerly  given  to  all  ecelestastics ; 
then  it  became  a  special  title  of  bishops,  and  still  later 
was  confined  to  the  supreme  pontiS;  but  Boniface 
III.  (606)  influenced  the  emperor  Phocas  to  confine  it 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Hygenus  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Borne  that  took  the  title.  Supremacy  of  pope  over 
the  Christian  Church  first  enforced  by  Boniface  III. 
(607):  •fotan  XIX.,  a  layman,  made  pope  (1024).  The 
first  pope  that  kept  an  amv  was  Leo  IX.  (1048). 
Pope  Gregory  obliged  Henry  IT.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
to  stand  three  days,  In  the  depth  of  winter,  barefooted, 
at  bis  csBtle  gate,  to  Implore  his  pardon  (1077);  the 
pope's  authority  first  introduced  into  England  (1079); 
ebroKnted  by  Psrlisment  (15S4);  the  word  pope  stmclc 
out  of  aU  English  books  (1541). 

PB0TB8TANTS.  NAME  OP,  began  from  the  Diet  of 
Spires,  when  oeveral  of  the  German  states  proteated 
against  a  decree  of  the  Diet  to  support  the  doctrine  ot 
the  Church  of  Rome  (1529). 

SADTCB,  TUTEIJUt.  St  George  ot  England,  Bt. 
Andrew  of  Scotland,  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  8L  David 
of  Walea,  St.  Denia  of  France,  St.  James  of  Spain. 


REIilGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL 

ABEBDBBH,   I8HBEL  MABIA,    OOtnTTBSS  OP 

(1857.  ).  Wife  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  former 
viceroy  ot  Canada.  She  has  devoted  much  of  her 
wealth,  her  talents,  influence,  and  personal  service  to 
the  amelioration  ot  the  condition  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly of  the  women,  in  Scotland  Ireland,  and 
Canada.  Aa  preridant  of  aeveral  oi^guuatloas^  no  baa 
done  mudt  etrectlve  work. 

ABU-BEKB  (570-684).  The  flrat  csliph;  father  ot 
Ayesbah,  wife  of  Hohantmed.  He  collected  the  writ- 
inga  and  sayings  of  Mohammed  and  so  formed  the 
Koran. 

ASDAM8,  JAMB  (1860-  ).  An  American  social 
settlement  worker  and  a  founder  ot  the  Hull  Honse  st 
Chicago  (1889) ;  bom  at  Cedarvillo,  III.  Her  work  is 
eminently  practical.  Great  executive  ability  and  utter 
unoelflsbnesa  have  made  her  a  leader  ot  social  workers 
in  America.  She  haa  written  much  ou  sociological 
matters. 

AIMBB,  WILUAK  BOUlTSBVIUa  (1822-1905). 
An  American  Unitarian  clergyman  and  euiieal  writer; 
wrote  Poetry  of  tke  Orient  and  HUtory  of  th§  Doetrtnt 
of  a  Futvr§  Life. 

AmBONT,  SUSAM  BBOWHEIJ.  (^1820.1906). 
An  American  reformer;  bom  at  Adams,  ICsss.  Very 
active  in  total  abstinence  and  anti-slavery  movements. 
After  the  Civil  War  she  devoted  her  work  to  woman 
suffrage;  founded  (1868)  and  published  for  three  ^ears 
The  RevobUion,  a  journal  advocating  woman's  rights. 
Voted  at  an  election  in  1872,  for  which  she  waa  fliied. 
On  the  platform  ahe  has  lectured  eloquently  on  her  life 
work;  baa  appeared  before  eommtttee*  ot  Congress:  and 
haa  taken  part  in  state  campalniB.  Much  of  her  liter- 
ary work  was  done  with  Elissbeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage. 

AXronBTINS.  8AIHT  (354-480).  Famous  scholar 
and  preacher;  born  near  Carthage;  a  teacher  In  Rome 
and  Carthage:  in  396  became  a  priest  snd  was  made 
Bithop  of  Hippo  in  Africa.  Confeetiont  and  City  of 
Ood  are  bis  best-known  books. 

AVERT,  BACHSL  F08TEB  (18S8-  ).  An 
American  reformer;  bom  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.  Educated 
here  and  abroad,  taking  a  special  course  in  political 
economy  at  Zurich.  Has  always  been  active  in  woman 
suffrage  movements:  has  had  charge  of  many  con- 
ventions and  tbe  Nebraska  campaign;  correeponding 
aeeretary  of  the  National  Snffra|^  Aisembly  tor  over 
20  yaan. 


OtITEBS  AKD  KEFOBMEBS. 

AVEBT.  SUSAH  LOOS  (1817-  ).  An  American 
writer  and  reformer;  bom  at  Conway,  Mass.  Founded 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Woman's  Club,  snd  the  Susan 
Look  Avery  Club,  of  Wyoming,  N,  T.  Her  literarr 
work  has  been  extensive  on  the  subjects  ot  woman  suf- 
frage, temperance,  aini^e  tax,  bimetalliaai,  and  other 
topTca. 

BAKKB.  PVBLBT  A.  (1868*  ).  An  American 
reformer  and  temperance  worker:  bom  In  Jackson 
County,  Ohio.  Ordained  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch  (1684)  and  baa  hdd  several  important  charges. 
Managed  the  Cleveland,  O.,  Anti-Saloon  League  ( 1806) ; 
state  superintendent  (1897-1903) ;  national  superintend- 
ent Anti-Ssloon  League  of  America  since  1008. 

BAMH8,  LOinS  AUEBT  (1855-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican H.  £.  clergyman,  born  in  Corvatlie,  Ore.  Evan- 
gelist of  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League;  edited  Tht 
P«cifte  Censor  in  Vancouver;  shot  down  in  the  street 
through  the  agency  ot  enraged  liquor  dealers;  nomi- 
nated for  govemor  at  state  convention  ot  Maasaehusetta 
PrahibitlanbU  In  1808,  but  declined.  Haa  written 
much  on  rdiglous  and  aodal  themes. 

BABCIAT,  BOBEBT  (1648-1690).  A  Scottish  di- 
vine and  writer,  known  as  the  celebrated  apologist  of 
the  Quakers;  became  a  Friend  in  1667,  and  during 
his  travels  enjoyed  tbe  companionahlp  of  William  Penn. 
His  great  work,  An  Apology  for  tk«  True  OhrMfan.  Di- 
vinity, was  published  in  1676. 

BABKEB,  HELEN  XOBTOH  (1884-  ).  Americsn 
reformer;  bora  st  Richvilie,  N.  Y.  Tressurer  ot  the 
National  Women'a  Chriatian  Temperance  Union  since 
1808;  president  of  DakoU  W.  0.  T.  U.  for  eight  ^ara; 
aaaisted  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer;  member  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  of  the  World's  Fair  and  superintendent  of 
tbe  industrial  department  there. 

BABHES,  ALBEBT  (1798-1670).  An  American 
Presbyterian  minister  and  Biblical  commentator;  was 
best  known  by  his  NoUe  on  the  Vtv>  Tftament  (of 
which  over  one  million  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
circulated),  /Mteh,  Job,  FtaliM,  etc. 

BABB0W8,  JOHN  RBNBY  (1847-1902).  Clergy, 
men;  succeHslve  pastorates  in  Lawrence  and  East 
Boston,  Mass.,  snd  First  PreBbyterisn  Church  of 
Chieago  (1881);  Christian  lecturer  in  India  In  18R6 
for  Chicago  University;  organiEer  and  president  of  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  (1803): 
lecturer  throughout  Indian  Empire  (1696-1897);  pres- 
ident of  Obertln  C^iege  (1898'1902).    jLpthor  of  I 
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B«K«v«  in  Qod  RDd  Bittorjf  of  th*  World'i  ParKament 
of  RalifftoM. 

BASB0W8,  BAXVEL  JUNE  <1S45-1909).  An 
American  author  and  prison  reformer,  bom  in  New 
York  City.  Newspaper  correspondent;  editor  ot  Tk« 
Chrittian  Rts^tter;  member  of  Congrees  from  Boston 
(1897)  ;  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  commissioner 
for  the  United  States  at  the  International  Prison  Oom* 
missioD  ia  Paris,  Brunels.  and  Budapest  (1896); 
preafdent  of  tiie  Intcmatimial  Conneaa;  oAeer  ftod 
member  of  wreral  priwa  refDrm  •oeietieg. 

BA&TOir,  CUBA  (1830-  ).  An  American  phi- 
lanthropist- born  la  Oxford,  Mass.  On  ttas  oBtbreak  of 
the  CiTil  War  sbe  became  a  rolanteer  onrse  in  the  army 
hospitals  and  on  the  battlefield.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Franco- Prussian  War,  in  1870.  she  aided  the  grand 
duchess  of  Baden  in  preparing  military  hoapitslo,  as- 
sisted the  Red  Cross  Society,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities,  superintended  the  dietribntion  of  work  to 
the  poor  of  Straasburg,  in  1870,  after  the  siege,  snd  in 
1872  did  B  like  work  in  Paris.  At  the  close  of  the  wsr 
she  was  decorated  with  the  Qolden  Cross  of  Baden  and 
the  Iron  Cross  of  Germany.  On  the  organisation  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Society,  in  1881,  she  was  made 
its  president.  In  1889  she  bad  charge  of  movements  in 
behalf  of  sufTerers  from  the  floods  at  Johnstown,  Pa.; 
In  1892  distributed  relief  to  the  Russian  famine  suffer- 
ers; in  1896  personally  directed  relief  measures  at  the 
scenes  of  the  Armenian  massacres;  in  1898  took  relief 
to  the  Cuban  reconcentrados  and  performed  field  work 
during  the  war  with  Spain;  and  in  1900  undertook  to 
direct  the  relief  of  sufferers  at  Oalreston,  but  broke 
down  physically.  In  1903  she  undertook  the  reorgan- 
isation of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  United  States. 

BAXTER.  BICHABD  (1615-1691).  English  Non- 
conformist divine;  educated  privately ;  always  strongly 
r^gious;  became  a  teacher,  then  a  clei^maa.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  Joined  with  the  Puritans,  participot- 
Ing  in  aerersl  lieges.  His  flrat  and  roost  famous  book, 
tS»  Saints  Bvar&tUnff  ReH  (1650),  was  followed  by 
Colt  to  tht  Vuconvtrted,  and  then  by  Parofkraao  of 
ihs  Ktw  TeMtamvnt,  vhich  book  caused  his  imprlson- 
nent  tor  18  months.  Other  publications,  aggregating 
160,  Rppoar.d  while  he  continued  preaching. 

BEEOHEB,  HENBT  WARD  (1813-1887).  Protes- 
tant pulpit  orator;  (1887-1847)  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Indiana;  (1847-1887)  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Cfaurch,  Brooklyn,  a  new  Congregational  organisation, 
where  his  fsme  became  world-wide.  His  speeches  de- 
livered In  England  In  1968  changed  BngiUh  pubUe 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  North.  His  wrttlngs  are  ex- 
tensive in  number  and  scope. 

BEECHER,  LTICAH  (1775-1863).  An  American 
theologian ;  fame  was  made  by  his  sermon  on  the  killing 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Aaron  Burr  (1804);  pastor 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.  (1810-1826);  published  Sermoru 
on  Intetnpfranee  (1814)  :  pastor  of  the  Hanover  Street 
Church,  Boston  (1826-1832);  president  of  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  near  Cincinnati  (1833-1852);  tried 
by  hla  presbytery  for  teacfaing  false  doctrines  and  ac- 
tniltted  (1685);  went  with  the  New  School  when  the 
Presbyterisn  Church  divided  (1888). 

BEUiAVT,  EDWARD  (1850-1898).  American  au- 
thor, socialist  and  journalist:  best  known  work  is 
Looking  Baekaard  or  S000-18S7 ;  a  strong  Eoi  ialiatic 
force  which  led  to  the  formation  of  Bellamy  clubs  and 
of  the  Katioi^al  Party;  EqwUUy,  a  sequel  to  the  first, 
is  on  similar  lines ;  other  works  include  sociological 
essays  and  short  stories. 

BELLOWS,  HENRY  WHITNEY  (1814-1882).  An 
American  Unitarian  clergyman  and  writer;  chief 
founder  and  long  an  editor  of  the  ChrUtian  Itu/uirer. 
The  best  of  his  works  are  The  TrftUmtnt  of  Social  Dig- 
ftuew,  Reatatemenlt  of  Chritlian  Doctrine,  and  The  Old 
World  in  Itt  New  Face. 

BERNARD,  SAINT  (1091-1153).  Abbot  of  Oalr- 
vBUx;  born  at  Fontaines,  in  Burgundy;  pronounced  one 
of  the  grandest  figures  in  the  church  militrint:  founded 
In  1113  a  monastery  at  Citeaux,  In  Burgundy;  drew 
around  him  disciples  who  rose  to  eminence  as  soldiers 
of  the  cross;  prepared  the  Etatutes  for  the  Knights- 
Templars;  defeated  Abflard  in  public  debate  and  pro- 
rared  his  condemnation;  founded  many  monasteries: 
awoke  Europe  to  a  second  crusade. 

BBSAHT,  AHVIE  (I84T-  ).  An  KnKllsh  writer 
and  lecturer  on  Free  Thought:  born  in  London.  Was 
associated  with  Brsdlaugh  as  lecturer  and  editor  of 
Thf  Xalional  Reformer.  Carried  on  work  among  the 
poor:  asBoclsted  with  Madame  Blavslsky,  whom  she 
succeeded.  Her  writings  on  sociological  eobiects  are 
very  numerous. 


»6  BOBOHBSB 

BIDDLB,  JOBH  (1619-1682).  Tather  of  tlio  nwd- 
em  UnitamDini ;  wu  repeatedly  hapriaomed  for  hia 
anti -Trinitarian  views.  To  save  his  life,  Crtmwell  ban- 
ished him  to  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles  in  1655.  Here  hj 
remained  three  years,  until  the  Protector  liberated  him 
in  1658.  He  then  continued  to  preach  hia  opinions  till 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  also  after  the  Restoration, 
when  he  was  committed  to  Jail  ia  1862,  and  died  a 
tew  months  after. 

BZBOHAJC  HXBAK  (1881-1908).  Bom  In  Beae- 
Inlu.  Captain  of  vessel  Morning  Star  (the  dhlUren's 
ship),  taking  it  to  Honolulu:  transferred  to  Gilbert 
Islands  (1857).  Translsted  New  Testsment  into  0:1- 
bertete  (1873);  complete  Bible  (1893):  a  Oilbertese- 
English  dictionary  of  12.000  words  (1896)  for  mis- 
sionsries  learning  the  unwritten  Gllbertese  tongue. 

BUOKWELL,  ALICE  STONB  (1857-        ).  A 

Srominant  writer  on  woman  anffran;  born  in  Oraaiei 
.  J.    A  member  of  the  sUfl  of  the  Woman'*  JvwnU 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

BLAOKWELL,  BUZABETH  (1821-  ).  The  first 
woman  to  receive  a  medical  diploma;  bom  in  Bristol 
Endand.  Graduated  from  the  Univeraity  of  OMevo, 
N.  T.  Practised  in  New  York  City  and  was  very  snr- 
eeasfnl.    Settled  In  HasUnga,  England,  in  1878. 

BLAOSCWEU.  BWLT  (1832-  ).  Fhysidan 
snd  philanthropist;  alster  of  Elisabeth  Blnekww.  Be- 
gan study  of  medidne  and  graduated  fr<«n  the  medicsl 
college  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  founded  a  hospital  In  Ne« 
York  (1854),  which  was  granted  college  authority  is 
1865,  and  has  been  a  auccttsfut  school  ever  since. 

BLAKE,  LILLZB  DETEBEUX  (18S5-  ).  Aa 
American  writer,  lecturer,  and  advocate  of  woman  ssf- 
frage;  born  in  BaleiEh,  N,  C.  Educated  at 
Haven,  Conn.  Married  Frank  O.  Q.  Umstead  (1835), 
snd  was  left  a  widow  in  1865.  Wrote  the  novel. 
"Southwold";  married  Orlnfil  Blake,  a  nerchanl  of 
New  York  (1886).  President  of  the  Kew  York  Stats 
Woman's  SoJIrage  Aaoedation  (1879-1800). 

BLAXO.  JBAH  JOSEPH  LOUIB  (1811-18831. 
M  riter  and  comaunlst:  founded  the  Kente  d«  ProgrU 
Politique,  Social  «t  LtttiraiT^  in  1839;  published  in 
1841.  Hittoire  de  dvt  Ans,  an  indictment  of  Lovii 
Philippe  snd  his  ministers;  as  member  of  FroviiituatI 
Government  (1648)  made  proposals  for  universal  lof- 
frage  and  abolition  of  slavery;  accused  of  eomphciiT 
in  Communist  outbreak  and  fled  to  England,  where  be 
flnished  Hittoiro  dt  la  Rtwlution  franfaiee  and  wnte 
JZiffoire  de  la  RfwAttOm.  da  1848,  and  'other  works 
(1848-1870) :  deputy  for  Paris  tlU  1682. 

BLISS,  wmJAM  DWKIKT  POBTBB  (1858-  )■ 
An  Amerieaa  founder  of  the  Society  of  Ohrwtiaa  Sodal- 
ists;  bom  at  Constantinmls.  Turkey.  Beeuw  >  mis- 
ister  of  the  Proteatant  Epiaeopal  Chnreh;  jotned  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  other  kindred  soeietlea;  publiihed 
The  Dawn ;  represented  the  cause  of  C%ristian  BoeialisB 
throughout  the  country.  His  views  are  (Thristian  Sodal- 
istic. 

BLOOMER,  AITRLIA  (1818-1895).  An  Americss 
temperence  advocate  snd  woman  suffragist;  bom  is 
Homer,  N.  Y,  Published  The  LHy  in  the  cause  of 
woman;  originated  and  wore  for  six  yeati  the  bloonwr 
dress  for  women. 

BLUNT,  JOHN  JAMES  (1794-1855).  An  XnAh 
divine,  author  of  VndcMioited  Coinridrneee  i»  the  wril- 
inga.  Both  of  tAs  Old  and  New  Teatamenta,  mn  Arff** 
tnent  for  ThHr  Fenwffy,  a  work  of  high  authority. 

BONAR,  BOBATIUS  (1808  1889).  A  celebntfd 
Scotch  bymnist;  wrote  n^fmna  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
many  of  which  have  been  taken  into  the  hymnsia  of 
most  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

BOOTH,  BALUMOTOH  (1859-  }.  AsMdals 
founder  and  head  of  the  Tolunteera  of  America:  bon 
in  Yorkshire.  England.  Separated  from  the  BalvslisB 
Army  in  1896  on  the  ground  that  the  organisation  «U 
not  sufficiently  democratic  for  the  best  work  in  Amerits. 

BOOTH.  (Mrs.)  MAUD  BALLINOTON  (1665-  ) 
Wife  of  Ballington  Booth  and  with  him  founder  sss 
head  of  the  Volunteers  of  America:  bom  in  Barrel. 
Bnglsnd.  Hss  done  extensive  work  in  Eurape  and 
America  snd,  lately,  in  prison  reform  work. 

BOOTH,  WILLIAM  (1829-  >.  Founder  of  the 
Sslvslion  Army;  bom  in  Nottinghamshire,  EBcUnd 
Associsted  with  the  Methodist  body;  started  the  "Clini- 
tian  MioBion"  in  London,  from  which  the  Salvation 
Army  originated  In  1878.  The  success  of  the  moventnt 
is  largely  due  to  Booth's  skill  aa  an  organiser  sod 
executive.    Wrote  "Darkeat  England"  In  1890. 

BOBGHESE  (bor-iwy'lav),  PBINCiBSS  MASH 
PATTLDIB  (1780-1825).    The  beauti|nl  ^ster  (rf  NaP«- 
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laoa;  hora  In  Ajaedo;  died  In  Florcan.  Bh*  left  nuaj 
lacnoM,  and  «  donation,  th«  Intomt  of  whleb  wm  to 
•naUo  two  rovng  nwn  of  AjMcIo  to  atady  medicine  and 
•anuTj.  The  rest  of  her  propeitr  abe  left  to  her 
brouen,  the  oonnt  of  St.  Len  and  the  prince  of  Mont- 
fort.  Hia  whole  propertj'  amtmnted  to  2,000,000 
francs. 

BOSaVET,  JACQUES  BEIHOHB  (1637-1704). 
French  prelate  and  controreraialist,  and  conaidered  the 
irreateBt  of  Christiao  orntorv;  flrat  attempted  philo- 
aophical  treatment  of  histoTT.  Hia  orationB  at  the  fn- 
nerals  of  the  ducheai  of  Orleans  and  the  great  Condi 
are  masterpieces. 

BOUBDALOnS  (boor-da-loo').  ZAXnS  (1682-1704). 
A  Jesuit  and  one  of  the  greatest  preaehera  France  ever 

Srodnced.    The  extreme  popularttT  of  hia  semona  In- 
need  his  superiors  to  call  him  to  Paris,  and  he  beeuoe 
the  favorite  preacher  of  Louis  XIV. 

BOUBNB,  HUGH  (1772-1852).  Foonder  of  the 
■ect  of  Primitive  Methodists.  He  wrote  Biatory  of  liU 
Primitive  MttkodUU,  and  founded  The  PrimittDs  UtiK- 
Oditi  Magazine  (1824). 

BOWBV,  FBANOXS  (1811-1890).  An  American  au- 
thor; instructor  in  intellectual  philosophy  and  political 
economy  at  Harvard;  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
SvriK  Amntean  Rtvtew  (1848-1854) :  Alford  profasaor 
of  natural  reHgton,  moral  phUosophy,  and  dvll  polity 
at  Harvard. 

BBAOE,  OSABUIB  LOBINO  (1826-1890).  An 
American  foander  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  born 
at  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  studied  prison  reforms  in  Europe 
(1850-1852};  retnmed  to  active  missionary  work  in 
New  York  City.  Was  secretary  and  principal  agent 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Socie^;  and  founded  several 
industrial  schools.  Wrote  extensively  on  sociological 
topics. 

BBIDOBT,  SAINT  (4S8-52S).  An  Irish  saint;  bom 
at  Oundalk;  takes  rank  in  IreUnd  with  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Oolnmba.    Also  the  name  of  a  Swedish  saint  In 

the  fourteenth  century;  founded  a  new  order  and  78 
monasteries  of  the  order. 

BBO0S8,  PHILLIPS  (1885-18SS).  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Rector  of  Church  of  the 
Advent  (1862),  and  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia, 
till  1860.  when  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Churdi, 
Boston;  blahop  of  Massachusetts  (1S91-1SB8);  pnb- 
lished  Leeturta  on  Preaching,  Tk4  In/hatnee  of  Jant, 
and  seversl  volumes  of  sermons. 

BBOTTO.  SAINT  (lOSO-1101).  Bom  at  OolMna; 
retired  to  a  lonely  spot  near  Grenoble,  with  14  others, 
where  they  lived  in  eella  apart,  and  met  only  on  Bon- 
days :  founder  of  the  Oarthnsian  Order  of  MobIol  the 
fmt  Bonse  of  whldi  was  established  In  the  solitude  of 
Chartreuse. 

BaSHBBLL,  HOBAOB  (1802-1876).  An  American 
clergyman  and  noted  writer  on  religion,  Duirality,  and 
other  topics. 

BUTUBBt  JOSEPH  (1602-1752).  An  eminent  Eng- 
lish divine;  became  preacher  at  the  Bolls,  where  he 
delivered  his  celebrated  Sarmonaj  made  dean  of  Bt. 
Paul's  and  finally  bishop  of  Durbsm;  his  great  work 
waa  The  Analog]/  of  ReUpion,  Nalurid  and  Seveated, 
to  the  Conetitution  and  Course  of  Nature. 

OALTnr.  JOHN  (1509-1504).  An  eminent  re- 
former of  the  sixteenth  centory;  for  his  attempts  at  re- 
forming theology  was  compelled  to  flee  from  France 
(1583);  settled  in  Basel,  where  he  wrote  the  Jnetitutet 
of  the  Chrietian  Religion;  went  to  Geneva  (1586)  and 
worked  for  the  Reformation.  His  religious  works  fill 
50  volumes,  pablished  in  Berlin  (1868-1900).  He  es- 
tablished the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government; 
the  fundamental  principle  of  hia  theology  Is  that  of  pre- 
destination to  eternal  happiness  or  misery  by  the  aoso- 
hite  decree  of  God. 

OAimSUs  AISXAITDEB  (1788-1866).  Irish 
founder  of  the  denomination  of  "(Christians,"  or  "Dis- 
ciples of  Christ."  known  ss  "Csmpbellites";  camo  to  the 
Imited  SUtes  in  1800  and  aettled  at  Bethany,  W.  Va. ; 
ionnded  Bethany  College  (1841 )  and  was  presi- 
dent of  it  until  his  death;  eaUblished  the  Chrielian 
BapUet  (1828),  which  became  the  MiUennial  HarMnger 
frcm  1629  until  1868. 

GATHBBINB,  SAIBT  (1847-1880).  An  Italian  nun 
at  Blena;  mediator  between  the  rival  popes  in  the  great 
•dilsm, 

OAVAUBB  (kah-vtti-vav'),  JBAK  (1679-1740). 
Leader  of  the  Camisards;  bom  at  Rlbaute;  fought  for 
rdirioua  freedom  against  L«>uia  XIV.;  paased  over  to 
Englsnd;  served  againat  Franca,  and  was  govemor  of 
Jersey. 
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OBAUIBBI,  TBOMU  (1780'1S4T).  A  notid 
Scotch  divine;  nnrded  as  the  foander  of  the  Free 
Ohorch  of  Scotland. 

CHAKNOra,  WILLIAM  ELLEBT  (1740-1842). 
Noted  American  preacher,  "the  apostle  of  Unltarian- 
ism";  author  of  many  religious  and  literary  works; 
his  widest  influence  was  exerted  upon  social  questions. 

OHEHNITZ.  UABTIX  (1522-1586).  (German  Prot- 
estant theologian;  hj  inducing  the  Saxon  and  Swabian 
chnrdws  to  adopt  tne  Cenmrdleit  /ermel  as  Uwlr  con- 
fession of  faith,  he  eensolldated  Lnther'a  work. 

CHBYBOBTOII,  JOHX,  SAINT  <"OOU>EN 
XOVTHED")  (a44T-407).  A  celebrated  Greek  father 
of  the  church;  his  works  consist  of  BomiUee,  Conunen- 
tariee,  BniHleo,  TreaOeaa,  and  l/UMrgiu..  The  ffomttfM 
are  considered  to  be  An«r  than  any  othw  similar  earty 
Christian  writings. 

OUkBEB,  JAMBS  FBEBKAV  (1810-1888).  An 
American  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author;  aettled  in 
Boston.  Mass.,  in  1841,  and  waa  pastor  ol  the  Ohnrdi 
of  the  Dlaciplct.  From  1867  to  1871  he  was  professor 
of  natoral  religion  at  Harvard. 

CISMBNS,  TITUS  rUVIUS,  or  OUBKEVT  OF 
ALEXAHDBIA  (about  150-about  215).  One  of  the 
Greek  fathers  of  the  church;  had  Origea  for  pupil; 
brought  up  In  Greek  philosophy;  converted  in  manhood 
to  Christianity.  Jerome  called  him  "the  most  leamed 
of  men."  In  the  iSlreaiota  la  found  one  of  the  earliwt 
Christian  hymns,  "Shepherd  of  Tender  Yonth." 

OOBB,  RBMBT  BTBBTOH  (1868-  ).  Clerp^ 
man  of  the  Bcformad  Cbordt.  In  1888  bwan  to 
pieadi  at  West  Troy,  N.  T.;  flrtt  pastor  of  West  End 
Avenue  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York  City  since 
I89S. 

OOIJ.TEB,  BOBEBT  (1828-  ).  Unitarian 
clergyman  of  English  birth;  a  blackamith  who  became 
a  Methodist  prcncher,  changing  to  Unitarianism  in 
1859;  founded  Unity  Church.  Chicago  (1860);  since 
1879  pastor  of  Church  of  Messiah,  New  York  City 
(now  pastor  emeritna),  Anthor  of  Vofwe  and  Ufa, 
The  Simpte  Truth,  T^Ott  to  Yown^  Jfen,  and  Thingt 
New  and  Old. 

OOLUKBA,  SAm  (821-897).  A  naUve  of  Irdasd. 
About  568  he  landed  m  the  Island  of  Hy,  now  eaQed 
lona,  and  founded  his  church;  traversed  the  whole  of 
northern  Scotland,  preaching  the  Christian  faith  and 
founding  monasteries.  The  Golumban  Church  was  in 
some  points  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  opposed  to  that 
of  Borne,  to  wUdi  it  owed  no  allegiaBee.  He  died  in 
lona. 

OONWBLL,  BUS8BLL  HWttfATf  ( 1 842-  ) . 
Baptist  clergyman;  lawyer  in  Minneapolis  and  Boston 
till  1879,  serving  in  the  meantime  as  immigrstlon 
agent  and  toretn  eorrespondeat  for  Boston  and  New 
York  papers.  Pastor  of  Grace  Baptlat  Church,  Phi^ 
adelphia  (1881-1891);  founder  and  president  of  Tem- 
ple College  (1888) ;  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  PhUa- 
delpfaia,  since  1891;  Lyceum  lecturer.  Author  of 
Woman  and  tht  Law,  Aeree  of  Dtamondt,  Live*  of  tha 
PreeidenU,  and  The  atv  Dag. 

OOOPEB,  FETEB  (1791-1883).  A  manafactnrer 
and  philantiiropist ;  bora  in  New  York  City;  appren- 
ticed to  a  carriage  maker;  engaged  in  fnralture  manu- 
facture; mover  in  laying  the  Atlantie  cable;  took  great 
interest  in  education;  founded  Cooper  Institute. 

COBNBUX  BZBA  (180T-1874).  An  American  phi- 
lanthropist; born  in  Westchester  Landing,  N.  Y.  He 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  and  is  best  Known  as  the 
founder  of  Cornell  University.  He  began  life  as  a 
mechanic  and  miller  at  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  and  subsequently 
became  a  contractor  for  -the  erection  of  telegraph  linaa. 
He  died  in  Ithaca. 

OBOSBY,  HOWABD  (1826-1891 ) .  AmeHcan 
clergyman  and  scholar.  In  1863  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Prea^^rlan  Church  in  New  York  City;  in 
1877  a  delagattf  to  the  first  Presbyterian  Genenl  Coun- 
cil, in  Edinbu^i;  one  of  the  founders  and  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Pterentlon  of  Crime. 

OUYLEB,  THEODOBE  LEDYABD  (1822-1909). 
American  Preebyterisn  clergyman;  after  active  pas- 
toral work  (1848-1890),  became  minister  at  large. 
Active  in  temperance  and  philanthropic  work:  pub- 
lished about  4,000  articles  in  religious  periodicals, 

DIOVYBIua  BZmuVS  (about  470-abont  640).  A 
learned  monk,  a  "Scythian  by  birth,  but  wholly  Bomsn 
in  other  respects."  His  works  Include  a  collection  of 
the  first  50  canons  of  the  Apostles,  the  canons  of  10 
Conncils,  and  88  decretals  of  the  popes  from  884  to 
498;  promulgated  by  Charlemagne  in  802.^^ionysius 
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Bowjliitiii  the  iHiTlnl  jeu  and  iatrodaad  tht  qvloa 
»t  eouBtiBS  the  jcan  Iron  tba  birth  of  Christ. 

DOLTUKDHB.    JOUAMM  JOBBTS    XaSU  T0> 

(1799-1S90>.  A  Csiholie  thMtofua  mmd  UitMi«ii; 
head  of  tha  old  Caifaotic  partr  ia  Qvbuit;  wtou  tx- 
taaiMr  on  tbttOogiaA  sad  MdMiutical  ta/Sm. 

•  BtnoBB,  laux  Airevn  (i809-im4).  a  e«f^ 

■Ha  Lotberka  lUTine;  bora  In  WSrttcaibo^;  profcaaor 
of  ■jrsteautte  theolocr  ud  txggtm  at  tb«  Uiurmttr 
irf  Bertln  (1861). 

DOW.  XEAIt  (1804-1897).  An  Amerina  temper- 
saee  reifonner;  bom  in  PortUnd,  He.  H«  wu  the 
aotbor  of  the  biO  which  prohibited  the  mannfactniv  and 
Hie  of  iniozicatinc  liqnora  in  the  sUte  of  Haine;  widely 
known  as  the  "Kaine  Law."  Dariac  the  CMl  War 
he  waa  rolonel  of  a  Kaine  letlamt,  aad  a  brigadier 
geaeral  of  TOhinteera. 

DBAOHMAV,  BKRWamn  (1861-  ).  Babbi  Cra- 
ffresation  Zichron  Ephraim.  New  Torfc.  ainn  I88B,  and 
profeaaor  of  Bible  and  Rabbinical  (Tode^  Jewiah  Theo- 
lopcal  Seminary  of  America;  author  of  rram  the  Htart 
«f  ItmI;  translator  of  Uebraw  literature. 

mnmAV,  SAUrr  (925T-988).  An  En^iah  aoak 
who  was  made  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtaiaad 
peat  political  inllnence,  which  be  snbseqaently  lost. 

BCK,JOHA]I]rMAZEBTOV  (1486-1543).  A  Oertnan 
tbeolociaa;  a  riolent  antagonist  of  Lather  and  Luther's 
doetriaes;  went  to  Bome^  and  procured  a  papal  bull 
■gaiast  both  (1520);  undertook  at  the  AujpbnrK  Diet 
to  controTcrt  Luther's  doctrine  from  the  Fathers,  but 
not  from  the  Scriptnres;  waa  present  at  the  conferences 
of  Worms  snd  Regeniburg;  wrote  the  ObeUwi  to  cob* 
fnt«  Luther's  theses.  He  wrote  a  Oeraaa  traaslatfoa 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  revised  Lather'*  tiaatfatioa 
of  the  New. 

XDOT,  lUBT   BAKBB   OLOVBB    (abont  18S2- 
).    The  foaadcr  of  the  Christian  Seieatfst  deaom- 
InatloB.    2fr«.  Eddy  aaaiKua  18S6  as  the  date  of  her 

discovery;  founded  the  First  (%ristian  Science  Churdi 
at  Bo<ton  (1879)  and  opened  the  HaaachusetU  HeU- 
phyaical  (Allege  (1881);  wrote  Seienet  and  BraUh 
vitK  K«v  to  the  Seripturet  (1875),  PeofU'a  Idea  of 
Bod,  ChriHian  HeMng,  Retrotptetion  and  tntrotptc- 
tion.  Unity  of  Oood,  Sudimental  Divine  Science,  So 
and  Tee,  JTanuol,  MiKtUaneout  Writingt,  Ckriet  and 
ChrietuMte,  ChrUtian  Science  vtnve  Pantkeitm,  PvlpU 
and  Prete,  and  Meeaofft  tc  tke  Mother  Churek. 

BDWABBa,  JOHATBAir  (1703-1758).  Host  cele- 
brated early  American  diriae;  president  of  Princeton 
CoU^e  for  S4  days;  after  a  successful  pastorate  of  17 
years  ha  waa  dismissed  ia  1750  by  council;  for  eight 
years  be  waa  missionary  to  the  Indians,  during  which 
time  ho  wrote  Freedom  of  tke  IFtH,  Original  Sin,  and 
Nature  of  FMiw,  all  w(M«s  of  great  power  and  Infla- 
ence,  which  led  to  a  distinct  theokwical  Bia>rement  in 
America. 

EUZASETE,  SAINT  (1207-1231).  Daughter  of 
Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  and  wife  of  Louis  IV.,  l&nd- 
graTB  of  Thuringia;  spent  her  life  in  charitable  and  re- 
ligioaa  work;  at  the  death  of  her  huiband,  driven  with 
her  children  from  Thuringia  to  Ifarbnrg,  she  identified 
heraelf  with  a  new  religious  urder;  ioar  yean  after  her 
death  eanoniied  by  Gregory  IX, 

BBASTIX8,  THOMAS  (1S24.1S88).  A  Bwtn  phr 
aician  and  thetriogian;  oeenpied  eereral  positions  as 
chief  physician  to  dignitaries  thronghoDt  Europe  and 
held  the  chair  of  medicine  in  several  colleges.  His  fame 
now  rests  on  his  theological  writings. 

BSOOBAB'  T  UENDOZA,  ANTOHIO  (1S89-1S69). 
A  Spanish  Jesuit  and  casuist;  bom  at  valladolid:  a 

{irescher  and  v<duminous  writer.    He  waa  celebrated 
or  his  doctrine  that  the  moral  value  of  action  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  intention. 

rABBB,  FBEDBBIOK  WXLLIAH  (1814  1868). 
English  clergyman  and  author;  enlhnalastic  admirer  of 
John  Henry  Newman;  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (1845)  snd  became  superior  of  the  House  of 
Oratorians  in  London  (1850),  Amon;  his  theological 
works  are  AH  for  Jtaue,  The  Bleeaed  Sacramtnt,  and 
The  Preeioue  Blood;  best  Icnown  as  a  hymn  writer;  O 
oUt  of  gift;  O  grace  of  faith;  O  Paradiet,  O  Pavadiee', 
Hark,  hark,  my  soul;  and  Sweet  Saviour,  bUte  ve  ere 
we  go,  bava  foand  a  place  ia  Protestant  and  Catholic 
hymnaU. 

TAIOOHIO,  DIOKBim  (1840-  ).  Btmaa  Oath- 
olle  arehbiahop  and  Apostolie  Delegate;  held  Tarloaa 
pcaltiont  in  edncational  InatitatlonB  la  United  Btatei 
and  Newfoundland  till  1888 ;  returned  to  Italy,  holding 
hiith  eeeleaiaatieal  ottcea  antU  1892,  when  he  became 


)- 


hiAap.  arcWslMp  (I8»S),  AposloKe  riiliaafn 
ada  and  the  United  Stata  (1902). 

FABLBT,  JOHN  ICOBFHT  (18^  >. 
■can  Bowaa  Catholic  prelate;  aecntaiy  to  rt  i  ibhs^ij 
McOoak^  (18T2-18S4):  private  dumberiaim  to  INipo 
Leo  ZIIL  (1684);  vicar  CMral,  Sew  Xorfc  <18»i:-; 
denartle  nelato  te  Pope  Leo  XIXL  (1W3>;  auiliarr 
Uahop  of  Hew  York  (1895) ;  foarth  archbi^ey  (194K). 

FABXAX,  FBEDBSUJ  WILLIAM  (1S31-1903). 
Aa  Enslish  dergymaa,  dean  of  Canterbory ;  16  ygma 
naatcr  at  Harrow;  eanea  and  archdeacwi  e<  West- 
minster, and  cfaaplaia  to  tha  fneea. 

FISLBOHEX,      OWAHJM      (ISCl-  ). 
rabbi  Temple  Adath  larad.  Boslea,  siaca  1894; 
inent  as  a  lectarer;  Us  aabjacta  ndadf 
and  Women,"  "AriafawrscTt     aad  "My  DtocaTcrj-  at 
America." 

FOVBXEB  ifo»'r»-ai),  FBAXOOIS MABIB  CMABXU 

(1772-1837).  A  French  aorial  ceonomist;  at  first  in 
trade,  then  in  the  army.  After  aeeing  a  cargo  of  rice 
thrown  into  the  aea  to  raiae  ita  price  h«  waa  led  to 
attempt  a  reform  abolishing  the  competitive  system,  by 
meana  of  associated  prodnction  ana  life  ia  *  'ph^an- 
sleries."    He  died  in  Paris. 

roWUB,  CHABUS  HEBBT  flSST- 
Methodiat  EpiaeqM  Usbon.  PnaidcBt  K« 
Uaivenity  (1872.1876);  £«ted  bishop  (16S4);  vmM 
Scath  Aawies,  Japaa,  Koran,  CUaa;  mails  a  trip 
aroaad  the  world,  holdiag  conferences;  orgaaiacd  aai- 
versitles  at  Fekiac  aad  NaaUa,  Chiaa,  aad  Marches  at 
Bt.  Petoraburg.  Rossis;  esUMUted  Madoy  Oolhga 
Tbeolocy  in  soathera  (JaUforaia;  dde^te  to  maay  im- 
portant coaferencea  at  home  and  abroad. 

FOX,  QEOBOB  .(1S24-1691).  An  Kng'jth-^in. 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  When 
19  years  old  he  believed  himself  called  to  preach,  aad 
wandered  about  England  doing  so;  his  numeroH  fal- 
lowers  gained  their  name  Quaken  in  1650,  because  Fox 
had  bidden  the  magistralea,  who  frequently  arrcscd 
him,  "to  tremble  (quake)  at  the  word  {rf  the  Lord." 

F&AHCIB0rA8SI8X,aAIHT  (1182-1226).  Fonader 
of  the  Order  of  the  Friars  Uinor,  or  Franciscana.  Bora 
!n  Asaisi,  Italy;  in  bnsinesa  with  his  father  until  24, 
when  he  retired  to  lead  a  life  like  (Thrist's:  with  It 
others  he  received  the  approval  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 
to  form  the  order  (120S).  His  rule  of  life  coaairted 
of  23  chapters,  prescribing  poverty,  obedience,  chastity, 
giving  up  o(  property,  and  obligation  to  live  apoa  abM. 
The  order  was  formally  aanctioned  in  1216. 

FBT,  (Mrs.)  ELDEABETH  (178{»-1845)  AaEagUsh 
philantaropiat ;  bora  at  Earlham;  third  daughter  of 
John  Oomey,  the  <)naker  baaker;  devoted  her  lifa  to 
priaoa  reform  and  the  reform  of  crimlnala,  aa  wdl  as 
to  other  benevolent  enterprises. 

TUUXBSnaB  or  BUSFB.  SAZHT  (468-S3S).  A 
Lsttn  Christian  father;  weat  to  Basse  (500) ;  foaaded 
a  monastery  la  Bave  aad  Iweaau  bidum  el  Baepa 

(508). 

GABBIflOR,  WILLIAM  IXOTD  ( 1805-1ST9). 
American  abolitionist;  with  Beajamin  Lnndy,  pnUisbed 
Otttive  of  Univereal  Ewtanetpattan  in  Baltimore  (1829); 
published  The  Ubaratar  (1S81-1865),  dcmaading  emaa* 
cipation  and  extiactloa  o<  alavery;  riota  and  nolsBca 
ftdlowed  in  atteiapta  to  suppress  ttie  aboUtioaiats,  bat 
OarrisoB  waa  not  daunted  thongta  dragged  throngh  Oe 
streeta  by  a  mob ;  his  uncompromising  spirit  aad  her^ 
perseverance  secured  the  liberty  he  desired  and  be  MTei 
to  be  honored  in  Europe  and  America  for  Us  efforts. 

OATAZZX  (ga-vat'eee),  ALBSSANDBO  (1809-1889). 
An  Itslian  preacher  and  reformer;  one  of  the  most 
energetic  snpporiers  of  Pius  IX.  in  his  liberal  policy; 
afterwards  withdrew  his  allegiance^  Joined  the  Ben- 
lutloa  of  1848.  aad  ultimately  fled  to  Eaglaad  on  the 
oeenpation  of  Bome  by  the  FnndL 

OBOBaS,  BAXBT  (floarished  third  eeatazr).  Biabw 
of  Alexandria;  patron  aaiat  of  Eaglaad.  To  Um  n 
attributed  tbe  deatmctioa  of  a  twnble  dragoa.  This 
legend  occurs  first  in  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jac^faos  de 
Vorsgine  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

OIBBOVS,  JAMBS  (18S4-  ).  Bemaa  Gath^ 
cardinal;  ordained  priest  (1861);  pastor,  aeeretaiy 
to  Archbishop  Spalding  and  chanceDor  tiD  1868; 
Ticar  Apoatolie  of  North  Carolina  with  rank  aad  tttls 
of  bishop  (1868-1872);  coadjutor  arcbblahon  of  Baltt- 
mora  and  succeeded  to  the  See  (1872-1877);  Invested 
with  inaignia  of  cardinal  (1886);  best  kaowa  vosk 
Tka  Faith  of  Our  Fathera. 

OIBAXD,  BXBFBBV  (1750-1861).  An  Ammicaa 
philaathroplat;  bom  In  Fraaea;  dm  la  FhHadalpUk 
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Ho  mftde  a  Urse  fortnse  is  »  m«rch«nt  fn  PtailkdelpbU, 
and  At  his  death  left  $5,260,000  to  found  a  college  for 
orphan  ba7B,  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  secular  prin- 
ciples.   The  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

OUDDEX.  WASHIHOTOH  (1836-  ).  Congre- 
ratlonal  clergyman,  author,  and  editor.  Since  1862, 
pastor  of  Tint  Coacrofpitional  Church,  Cohunbus,  O.; 
noted  M  ft  vriter  upon  social  refonns;  sobm  of  bis 
booke  ere;  Bting  «  ChrUtUtn,  Bunting  Quaathn*,  end 
SteW  Soivation,   

OOTTSOHALE  or  FULOBNTIUB  (sbont  806-eboiit 
868).  A  German  theological  controversialist;  ardent 
believeT  in  predestination;  denounced  as  a  heretic,  yet 
wandered  erery where  throughout  Oermsny  preaching 
hie  doctrine;  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Maim  (648) 
and  again  at  the  Synod  at  Quircy  (64S) ;  vas  whipped 
end  impriaoned  for  the  rest  of  bis  life. 

OOUOH,  JOHS  BABTBOLOHEW  (1817-1886).  A 
temperance  orator;  born  in  Kent,  England,  became  a 
bookbinder;  early  •  Tletlm  to  intemperance;  took  the 
pledge  in  1842,  and  became  en  eloquent  and  powerful 
edTocete  of  the  temperance  cense  both  in  England  end 
America. 

OBSOOBT  Xm.,  BnONOOXPAOHI  (1502-1585). 
A  native  of  Bologna,  who  succeeded  Pope  Pius  V.  in 
1572,  He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  canon  and  civil 
law  and  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.  He  ornamented  Rome  with  man^  fino  bulldinga 
and  (onntaina;  but  his  pontificate  is  chiefly  memorable 
for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  which  bore  bis 
name.  Ho  published  a  valuable  edition  of  the  Deere' 
turn  OraHam. 

OBEOOBY  NAZIAirBUS.  SAIHT  (82S-S90>. 
Bishop  of  Constentlnople ;  excelled  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  pulpit  eloquence.  Uany  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tent, and  consirt  of  orations,  lettere,  end  poeras.  Hb 
theological  system  ie  best  set  forth  In  hie  TAcoIoffcoI 
Oration  t. 

aUVBAULtTS,  FBAMK  WAXBLBT  (1856-  ). 
Congregational  clergyman;  pastor  CoInmbuB,  Ohio 
(1870-1681);  Newtonville,  Uasa.  (1881-1885);  Balti- 
more (1S85-1S87) ;  Plymouth  Churdi.  Chit-eso.  till 
1899;  Central  Church,  Chicago,  since  1699;  president 
Armonr  Institute  of  Technolonr  since  1698:  lecturer 
•t  Tele  Theological  Seminary  end  Chicago  University. 
Author  of  muck  poetry  end  rcllgloiu  prose. 

HALE,  BDWABS  ETBBBTT  (1622-1909).  Uni- 
tarian clerg>-man,  author,  and  social  reformer.  Psstor 
of  Church  of  the  Unity,  Worcester,  Mass.  (1846-1856), 
and  of  South  Congregational  Church,  Boston  (1656- 
1009);  chaplain  of  U.  8.  Senate  (1902-1909);  pro- 
moted the  Chautauqua  movement  and  assisted  in  or- 
gsniiing  "Ifcnd-a-hand"  clubs;  founder  nnd  editor  of 
The  Chrittian  Examiner  and  OM  and  iVcui.  which  were 
finally  merged  into  the  original  Seribner't  JfonlAIy; 
beat  known  as  the  orgenlser  of  the  "lend-a-hend" 
movement  and  ea  the  author  of  The  Ma*  WUhavt  a 
Country. 

HATTr,  CHABI£8  OUTHBBBT  (1652-1908).  Pres- 
ident of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (18D7-1006). 
Peitoratee  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  <1875-1,667),  and 
Brooklyn.  V.  Y.  aBB7-lS97).  Lecturer  et  ChlcMO, 
VenderUlt,  end  Harvard  universitiea.  Among  his 
works  are  Chritttan  Stttef  Interpreted  bg  Christian 
Experience,  Chriat  and  the  Human  Race,  snd  othere, 

SABBI80N.  ISON  (1666-  ).  Since  1891, 
rabbi  Temple  Israel  (Reformed  Jewish),  St.  Louis; 
founder  of  sisterhood  of  Personal  Service,  St.  Louis, 
Social  Settlement  League,  Fresh  Air  Society;  Lyceum 
end  Obeutauque  lecturer. 

HABVABD,  JOHN  (1607-1636).  Founder  of  Har- 
vard College.  An  English  clergyman;  M.A.  Cambridge 
(1635);  pastor  at  Charleatown,  Mass.  (1637);  gave 
library  of  260  volumes  and  about  $2,000  to  the  college 
St  "New  Town"  (Cambridge). 

HEK80M,  POrtTDEXTEB  BHITH  (1881-  ). 
Baptist  clergyman;  lawyer  till  1856;  pastor  of  Flu- 
vanna Baptist  Church,  Broad  Street  (^hnrch  Uemorial 
Church,  Philadelphia,  and  First  Church,  Chicago,  till 
1901,  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn  <19011903),  and  Tre- 
mont  TeoQle,  Boston  (1908-1909).  Editor  BaptM 
Teacher. 

HICKS,  BLIA8  (1746-1830).  An  American  preacher 
of  the  Quaker  connection,  who  adopted  Unitarian  Tiewe 
and  caused  a  split  in  the  body. 

HILABT  OF  P01TIEB8,  SADTt.  Btohop  of  Poi- 
tiers about  858;  banished  into  Pbrygia  In  856  for  not 
sanctioning  the  condemnation  of  Auaneaiue;  permitted 
to  retnni  u  959;  •  Tifforooi  and  conalatent  tqiponent  of 
Arienim. 


HILIJ8,  NBWEXJ.  DWIOHT  (1858-  ).  Pre*. 
byterlan  minister;  pastorates  in  Peoria,  IH.  (1887- 
1890);  Evanston,  III.  (1890-1894);  Central  Church, 
Chicago  (1894-1899),  and  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
since  1899.  Author  of  The  Invettmenl  of  In/iu*ne«, 
A.  Uan't  Value  to  Society,  Ortat  Bookt  at  Lift  Teaeh- 
ert,  and  many  others. 

HOPKINS.  J0HH8  (1795-1878).  An  American  phi- 
lanthropist; Dom  In  Anne  Arundel  County,  Hd.  In 
1878  he  gave  property  worth  94,500,000  to  found  a 
free  hoepitoL    He  presented  Baltimore  with  i  public 

Jarit  ana  be  also  gave  over  88,000,000  to  found  the 
ohnt  Hopkins  University  In  Baltimore. 

BOBB,  OEOBGE  EDWIN  (1856-  ).  Theolo- 
gian and  educator;  pastor  at  Tarrytown,  N.  T.  (1679- 

1884)  ,  and  Charleatown.  Mass.  (1834-1891);  profeasor 
of  Church  historjr  et  Newton  Theological  Seminary 
since  1908;  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  WatehTnan  (1891- 
1903);  and  since,  president  of  the  Watchman  Publish- 
ing OompanT. 

HO 88,  BUJAR  KMBBKB  (1849-  ).  Bishop  of 
Uethodlst  Episcopal  Church,  South,  olnce  1902;  poirtor 
at  Knozvllle,  Tenn.,  Son  Francisco,  CaL  and  Aehe- 
ville,  N.  C. ;  professor  and  president  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington College,  Va.  (1876-1881) ;  vice-president  and 
later  president  of  Emory  and  Henry  College  (1881- 

1885)  ;  on  theological  faculty  of  Vanderbllt  University 
(1885-1690);  editor  of  Nashville  CAristian  Advocate 
(1890-1902). 

HUNnNQTOK,  WILUAU  EDWABDS  (1844- 
) .  Methodist  clergyman  and  president  of  Boston 
University  since  1904;  pastor  in  Boston  snd  vicinity 
(1870-1882) ;  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arte,  Bos- 
ton University  (1888-1904). 

HaBLBUT,  JBBBB  LTlCUr  (1843-  ).  Uetho- 
dist  Episcopal  dernmaS  and  editor.  Poetor  from 
1665-1879;  agent  ol  Sunday  SdiodI  Union,  to  1884; 
assistant  and  finally  editor  of  Sundt^  Sckool  £ttera- 
tvre  (1884-1900);  pastor  in  New  Jersey  since  1901; 
counselor  of  Chautauqua  Society;  author  of  Outline 
Normal  Leeeani,  Studiei  in  the  Four  QoepeU,  and  other 
works. 

HV8B  {hoot).  JOHANN  (1373-1415).  A  distin- 
guished religious  reformer;  born  in  Bohemia;  convicted 
of  heresy  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  by  the 
secular  authorities  burned  at  the  stake.  Hie  follow- 
ers, called  Hussites,  inaugurated  a  war  for  relifious 
freedom  (1419).  continued  until  the  emperor  Sigia- 
muod  granted  acceptable  terms  and  peace  was  restored. 

laNATIUB,  BAINT,  sumamed  THBOPHOBUB 
(32M07).  Bishop  of  Antioch;  martyred  in  Rome.  His 
writings  are  still  held  in  high  esteem  and  indnde  seven 
Greek  letters  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic 
fathers.  He  first  aoplled  the  term  "eucbarist"  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  his  writings  we  first  find  the 
phrase  "the  Catholic  Church." 

IBBLAND,  JOHN  (1688-  ].  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  St.  Paul  since  1888;  priest  (1861);  rec- 
tor cathedral,  St.  Paul:  coadjutor  Bishop  of  Saint  Paul 
(1875),  succeeded  Bishop  Grace  (1884)  with  the  title 
of  archbishop  (1888);  Important  figure  in  movements 
for  total  abstinence,  colonisation  In  the  NorttiwesVMd 
the  establishment  of  tb«  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington ;  author  of  The  Church  and  Uodem  Sceiettf. 

ZBENABU8,  SAINT  (flourished  second  century). 
One  of  the  fathers  of  the  church;  was  bishop  of  Lyons, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  202;  wrote  against  the 
Gnostics  in  a  work  In  Greek,  of  which  all  but  a  few 
fragments  in  Latin  is  lost. 

JAHBE'NIUB,  00BSBUU8  (1585.1688).  A  Flem* 
Ish  theologian:  founded  the  body  of  sectaries  In  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church  known  as  Jansenlata ;  made  biohop 
of  Tpres;  great  work  Is  AuffUttinut  nve  Daetrijut 
Saneli  Auffuttini, 

JEROME  OF  PBAOVE  (1860 f-1416).  A  Bohemian 
reformer;  was  in  faith  and  sufferings  the  companion  of 
the  famous  John  Hubs;  was  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
hie  aahes  thrown  into  tiie  Rhine. 

JOHN  OF  DAlUflOnB  (about  700-754).  A  father 
of  the  church;  the  author  of  the  standard  text-book  on 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  Greek  Church;  canoniied  by 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches;  one  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Latin  Church;  the  ablest  philosopher  of  his  time; 
wrote  three  Operationt  or  letters  on  Image- worship. 

JONES,  JENKINS  LLOTS  (1643-  ).  Inde- 
pendent minister,  editor,  and  lecturer;  organiier  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Center  and  All  Souls'  Church,  Chi- 
rsBo,  Ill„  of  which  he  hat  been  pastor  since  1882 ;  sec- 
retary of  Hie  World's  Parliament  oMteliglons;  Igrtarer 
In  English,  universitr  e^^^  g^^^tj^t(3g|^ 
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Cilhwsfcy;  editor  »rA  tn-rArr  of  riiil»;  suibor  »f 

JinWOV,  ADOHIBAIK  <  IT^^- i«j(>/.  As  Aawricms 
niMM&aij:  tmra  in  Ma.dfa.  Uau.  Id  Febrvair,  lol2. 
ba  aailed  vi'.h  faia  wife  for  Aa.a.  Darinc  the  ro^aea 
h*  wai  mnrvrlrd  fron  tltv  Oir.crefatiqnal  faitb  t«  that 
of  th«  Bab'.M  rhvrrh.  In  1414,  when  the  Bapttua 
Ibe  United  Btat««  orfsaixed  ■  miMionaiy  union,  he  was 
taken  noder  its  nre.  He  arttled  ia  Bnnna,  maatered 
(Im  lancia^.  aod  labored  tLere  for  ncarlf  fortr  yt*n. 
H«  died  at  tea. 

JUDSOV,  EDWABD  ).    Bar^irt  rVr^- 

Mn;  prfiff-kftor  of  La'td.  Madiwin  rnivfr-.;j  il-'..- 
-.  paatir  of  BaptiR  Cborrb,  Orange.  N.  i.  1 1^75- 
ItSIJ;  Bert-an  Bapt;..t  '."horrh,  N.  Y. :  later  M-ror-d  a 
site  and  ert'<-1'-d  a  rharrb  to  the  of  bi*  father, 

Adoniram  Jodton,  where  he  bai  tince  been  paalor. 

JUflTlV,  Bamamed  THE  MAXTTB  'about  I'^O- 
abont  lOo ).  An  ^arlr  Cbri*tian  a;M>)ori-t ;  aia-li^ 
philoMphjr  in  thf  Sl'nr  and  PlatoDir  arhoola,  and  waa 
converted  lo  Chrisitanity ;  waa  Ibe  author  of  Apolo^tt 
fpr  tkf  thratiaua  abd  ifiml»ffu«  ictth  Irg^tvn  tht  Jttt  ,- 
Mffercd  msrtjrdom. 

nOX  JOmr  (ISOS-ISTS).  a  Srateh  i«li<ioB«  le- 
fbnwr;  fAoattt  at  Puritaniim;  priaaaer  of  irar,  for 
19  montna,  in  Frenob  gallt- ra :  (riend  of  Calvin  and 
Bexa;  a  preacher  of  aermona  that  moTed  hia  bearera 
(a  demoliab  cooTents;  arr<>sted  for  trcaMin,  an  armed 
*  'congrenBlion ' '  at  bi*  be<-lR ;  burned  in  efh^j ;  for 
reara  a  dii-l»(nr — he  apent  h:a  life  forwardiriK  tl>e  Ref- 
onnati'in  in  Srotland.  Hia  gre-at  work  di<iineuii>hed 
in  Rrottiah  proae  waa  hia  SUtorg  of  Ike  Rtfonm»tion  •/ 
Maiaton  vUkin  the  Etalm  of  Se«tUnd. 

KOBLBB^  KAVFHAW  (1843-  >.  Jcviah 
nbbi :  preaident  Hi>brew  Union  Collce*  ainre  19'i  i ; 
dpctad  nonorarj  miniater  for  life  of  Temple  Beth-El, 
Kew  Tork  (1903);  pre*iaui  paalorales  in  Detroit 
(18W-1871);  Chirano  (I«71-Ift79>.  where  he  tntn»- 
dnred  Bandar  Irrturea:  editor  Jetcvh  RefofiMr  (1886): 
Sabbath  TMiir  (18*41-1882);  extenaire  writer  and 
hrtarer  on  Biblical  topics. 

KTBIfi  (kurl),  JOHN  (1637-1724).  Pbilantbro- 
piat;  bom  in  Olvuceatershire ;  was  disiincaialied  for  hia 
benefactiona;  has  siren  namo  to  a  aoriety  fonndod, 
among  niher  thincs,  for  the  betterment  of  the  homea  af 
the  people. 

lAOTAvmrs,  Lucins  coeltos  tibmiaxvb 

(290-3^5).  The  moat  ekM|nen(  and  learned  of  the 
Chriatian  (sthera;  chief  worlu  are  />frinarttiM  iajfttv- 
liimvin  l.ilin  1 11.,  lie  Ira  Dei,  snd  De  Mvrttbiu  Pew- 

evf'T"" 

ZJUfPEBIZBE.  ABBA  M.  J.  (18.';4-  ). 
Frenrh  aoHal  n-former,  bom  at  Lisieux,  NarmsD4T ; 
in  1879  she  became  director  of  the  Ecole  Normale, 
bavinfc  been  the  youoKeat  person  (o  receire  the  honor; 
she  was  delegate  to  the  ConRreaa  of  Social  and 
Moral  Reforms  at  Chicaito  in  1893,  is  eapeciallr 
intemted  in  tho  adranccment  and  aorial  education  (rf 
women,  and  has  written  much  upon  that  and  kindred 
lopiea. 

LABTBABO  (aboat  1005-1089).  An  Italian  church- 
man  in  the  mMieval  cbtirch  in  England;  selected  bf 
William  the  Conqueror  to  fill  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury (1070).  After  the  death  of  the  Conqneror, 
Ltnfranc  wielded  a  great  influence  over  En^and.  He 
wrote  Comwnlariee  on  Bt.  Paul,  De  Corpare  Saik- 
pirtne  Domini,  sermons,  and  letters. 

U8flAU£,  FEBDIHABX)  (1825  1864).  German 
sopialiat  leader,  born  at  Brefllan ;  his  parents  were 
wealthy  Hebrews:  he  was  a  student  of  pbilosopbj', 
called  by  Humboldt  "Daa  Wnnderliind" ;  at  the  age  of 
88  hp  bprnme  An  arHvn  BOrlalist,  and  was  repeatedly 
indicted  for  hinh  trpason ;  founded  tho  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Germany;  was  a  friend  of  Blsm.irck; 
bis  death  ri'MiiIlcd  frnm  a  duel  fouKht  orer  his  finnc^e, 
who  had  jilted  him.  Hrin«  called  this  remarkable  man 
"the  Meaaiah  of  the  nineteenth  century."  LaHsuUe 
waa  not  a  theoriat,  but  a  practical  nrgnniier,  and  did 
more  for  the  sucfesa  of  labor  orRanixallnna  and  the  so- 
cialiHtic  movemenls  in  Germany  than  any  other  man. 

lATHBOP,  BOSE  HAWTHOBHE  (1851-  ).  An 
Ameri''nn  poet  and  philanthroplHt ;  dauehliT  of  Niithnn- 
tel  Hawthorne;  studied  snd  lived  abroad;  married 
Oeorge  Parsons  Lathrop  ( 1871 )  ;  wrote  Along  the 
Shore  and  hlfmnrifn  of  Ilaidhnrrr ;  foiinrii'd  Snint 
Hoae'a  Free  Home  for  Cancer  in  New  York  (1896); 
took  the  title  of  Mother  Marf  Alphonaa  and  became 
Iho  head  of  a  Dominlran  oommunltr  and  director  of  a 
charitable  home  In  Kew  Tork  City, 


UTIMKl;  mm  fabout  1485-1S&5).  Am  Ea^dl 
reformer  and  martrr:  made  bitiaop  af  Woreaati  r  (  l5Sa> : 
bnrb^  at  ihe  m'^t  w  th  H-tt-p  B  d^>-  B.S  JTeaaaM 
and    .>rrM'.H«    waa   pr.Blcd    bgr    the    Parker  &>cieC7 

(la44-1^43j. 

UUD,  WXLtXAM  a5TS-lft43>.  An  EnicfiA  prd- 
ate;  archb:*hop  of  Canterbury  ia  the  rrign  flj  Charles 
I.  His  cadravora  lo  introducv  tke  litamr  int*  S^-Xlacd 
made  him  noakemni  eneaaica:  therefore  ho  vas 
peached  by  the  Coaamona,  aad  seat  to  the  Tower. 
After  Iritg  thrre  nearlj'  ikree  yean  he  waa  dc-rland 
gn:hy  tif  trea-nn.  and  waa  beheaded  oa  Tover  Hill 
Land  enriched  the  I'niTermy  of  Oxf<>rd  w:'h  o^er  1.3""J 
manDKnpt&:  wr<i(e  a  Diarg  and  a  few  other  wurka  pub- 
luhed  in  collected  form  la  1887. 

UVAIrMOBTHOSEBCT.  FBAITOOIS  UTIBB  OB 
'  I<>'J'-'-17i"<).  French  bi«hop.  bom  at  I^val:  rei^ived 
ibe  loDiore  at  n.ne  year*  of  age.  betximng  a  prtcat  al 
iventy-lhrre  and  al  thiny-une  Arehdeacoa  of  Ei-reu; 
^nt  to  Canada  an  rirar  of  Pnpe  Alexander  VII^  with 
t:*]e  of  Flishnp  of  P-Ira  ll6S9i:  estahliabed  Semiaary 
of  QiHjM-  IIMA):  li-olar  B:»hrp  of  Qnebe*'  (1671- 
IC"^).  H:a  name  it  p-rpetnated  ia  Laral  UaiTersily, 
Qneifrr.  fuundrd  ;n  MCi2. 

LEB,  ABB  (1T36-1TS4).  Ponader  of  the  Society  af 
Sbakera  fn  America;  bora  ia  HaaAester,  EncUad. 
She  waa  poor  and  unednraled,  and  in  1758  }oiacd  the 
nuker^  a  aect  allied  in  their  belief  to  the  Frienda,  but 
who  were  peniliar  ia  their  form  of  worahipL  She 
believed  berarif  inspired,  snd  waa  imprisoned  ia  ITTD 
for  preachinjc  tho  new  doctrine  of  celibacy.  Ia  17T4 
the  emigraKd  to  America  aad  fouadcd  the  Society  of 
Shakers  in  1776.  She  waa  greatly  revered  by  fa«r  fol- 
lowers, and  by  tfaem  was  called  "Mother  Ana.*'  She 
died  in  Watervllel,  X,  Y. 

LBVASSBVB,  PIEBBB  EIIXI.B  (1828-  ). 
Frendi  political  economlsl  and  writer,  bom  in  Parts: 
has  b^l'ingfd  to  Ibe  faculty  of  several  d:SerenI 
stitnlinns  of  learning:  member  of  nnmeiuaa  actentifie 
societies;  his  exhaustive  work.  Csndflfoa  •/  the  H'nrk- 
ing  Ciaa»e»  in  France,  Before  and  l^inee  tke  £er«l» 
(ton,  would  alone  have  established  him  as  an  aathority 
upon  sociological  matters. 

LEVIHTHAL,  BEBBABD  LOUIS  (1866-  ). 
Habbi,  I'nited  Orthodox  Hebrew  Congregation  staee 
1^91:  founder  of  Hebrew  Free  Schools:  president  and 
fonnder  of  Hebrew  Talmndic  Institute;  principal  and 
founder  of  Hebrew  High  School,  all  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

UOK,  JAKES  (1796-1876).  An  American  phOan- 
thropiat;  bora  in  Fredericksburg,  Pa.  In  1847  he 
emigrated  lo  California,  taking  with  him  ^0,000, 
which  be  invested  in  real  estate  in  San  Praaeiacoh  and 
ita  rapid  advance  ia  Talne  made  him  wealthy.  Tn  1B74 
ha  placed  hia  entire  property  ia  the  hands  of  trusteta, 
to  be  devoted  to  puUie  and  charitable  psrpoaee.  The 
total  amount  tbua  riren  waa  tl3.000.000,  of  which 
f 700,000  was  for  Lick  OhserratofT,  to  be  connected 
with  the  University  of  California;  9150,000  (or  fre« 

fiublic  baths  in  San  Francisco,  and  9S40,000  for  aa 
nslilution  to  be  called  the  California  Srhotd  of  Mechan- 
ical Arts.    He  died  in  Ban  Pranciscu,  Cal. 

UDDOH,  HEBBY  FABBT  <I829-1S«0>.  Caacm  of 
St.  Paul'a,  London;  eminent  both  as  a  scholar  and  a 
nreacher;  antbor  of  an  eloquent  coarse  of  lectorea,  the 
Bamplon,  On  lAe  Dirinili/  of  Jeeue  CkritI ;  belonced  to 
the  Liberal  section  of  the  High-Churdi  Party. 

LnfDBAT,  8ASCDEL  HeCUBB  (1869-  ). 
American  sociologist,  bom  in  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.;  nrofessor 
of  social  legislation  at  Colombia  University  and  director 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy:  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  educational  and  child  labor  prol  lent 
and  has  written  eztendvely  upon  these  sabjects:  holds 
ofRcea  In  ▼arioua  pbilantbropie  and  educational  ao- 
cietiea. 

LITEBHOBB,  KABT  ABBTOB  (BTCE)  (1B31- 
1905).  An  American  reformer  and  lecturer;  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.;  conspicuous  in  her  efforta  to  promote 
the  woman  suffrage  and  temperance  movements.  Among 
her  popular  lecturea  are  "What  Shall  We  Do  with  Onr 
Danghterg  ("  '  "Women  of  the  War."  "The  Moral 
Heroism  of  the  Temperance  Reform." 

IiONBON.  JACK  (1876-  ).  Amertean  aocialist 
and  novelist,  born  in  San  Francisco.  That  he  might 
have  material  for  hia  books  he  became  anccesalTely 
sailor,  miner,  fisherman,  longsboreman,  seal  hunter, 
etc. :  lived  aa  tramp  and  vagabond  in  America  and 
London:  was  frequently  jailed.  He  was  in  the  KkiB- 
dike  gold  rush,  and  waa  war  corrrapondent  In  Japan: 
has  lectured  frequently  for  the  Socialist  party.  ^ 
though  be  hold,  bis  own  'i5^!t,|ojb?'feit)Ogle 
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ItUTBBL  BEABTDT  (14SS-1546)).  Leader  of  the 
Proteataat  ReformfttiDn ;  ordained  m  priest  (1507); 
profeuor  of  philotophy  «t  Wittenberg  (1508) ;  d»- 
acnnced  the  mU«  of  indnlgeucea  (1517);  cited  to  ap- 
pear befora  Xiao  ha  refnied;  boraed  papal  bull  con- 
tainiaff  ordar  to  deatror  cartaln  of  hia  works,  and 
deniaa  the  anthoritf  of  the  pope;  excommanicated ; 
•ujorad  the  auoport  of  the  elector  of  Sazonr;  attended 
the  Diet  of  Wonna,  convened  for  hia  trial,  in  1521; 
laid  Kiide  hla  monastic  draaa  in  1S24,  and  married 
Catherine  tod  Bora,  an  ex-nun,  in  1626;  vrota  a  tran^ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Old  TMtanient. 
Hia  most  fsmona  hjrmn,  Ein  Jtttt  Burg  Ut  iniMr  OoH, 
was  published  in  1629. 

XMABTHnS  MABT  B.  (1880-  ).  Scotch  eo- 
cialiat,  boni  at  GUsgow:  secretarr  of  Women's  Trade 
Union  Lesfne  and  the  National  Union  of  Bhop  Aaaiat- 
anta  and  Clerlu;  repreaented  the  former  aaaociation  at 
the  Women'a  International  Congress  in  Berlin  in  1904; 
she  is  the  onlf  woman  member  of  the  Execntive  of  the 
London  Trsdes'  Council;  is  a  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  partj:  her  special  object  is  the  orsoniistioD 
of  women's  trades  nniona, 

MeOABB,  0BABI£8  OABDWBU  (188S-1M&). 
A  Kethodlat  Episcopal  bishop;  pMtor  (1880-1863}  In 
Ohio;  «h»^in  in  the  army  till  1806;  proBinent  in 
Uethodiot  Cbnrdi  extenaion  moTement  ana  miied  orer 
a  million  dollars  a  year  for  missiona;  became  bishop 
in  1896  aod  chancellor  of  AnwrlcMi  Unfrcrd^  at 
WashinKton.  D.  0^  in  1902. 

XAOKAT,  DONALD  SAOB  (1868-  ).  Pastor 
of  CoUeglate  Chnreh,  New  York  Citj,  since  1899; 
prtrlons  psatoratea  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  (1880-1895), 
and  Hswaric  N.  J.  (1895-1899):  noted  tor  aaeeeBsfiU 
work  amonc  jmag  men;  extanam  eontribator  to  re- 
llciou  nagasines. 

MALIAXJEV,  WILLABD  FBAH0Z8  (1828-  ). 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop  since  1884;  pastorates  In 
MassachtiBetts  nntll  1881;  presiding  elder  tUt  1884; 
volominons  writer  for  the  religions  press. 

MALTHUS,  TBOKAS  BOBBBT  ( 1766-1 8S4). 
English  economist;  mads  a  special  study  of  population; 
aa  a  result  wrote  Euqy  on  th»  PrineipU  of  Popwfo- 
Hon  M  tt  Aftett  the  Fvturt  ImprovetnatU  «/  fioeiely, 
tlia  nwiB  tboniht  of  wbldi  vaa  tliat  popolatloB  hoa 
tended  to  ontgrow  aobslstenoe. 

liAHBS  or  ICAVICHASUS  (about  2ie-aboat  277). 
A  religions  teacher  In  Babylon  (242).    His  religious 

Srstem  of  Uanichaeism  was  baaed  upon  the  Persian 
aal  system, 

MABSHKAH,  JOSHUA  (1768-1887).  Ao  EngUA 
misaioaary;  bom  in  Weetbnry  Iieigh,  England ;  was 
sent  in  1799  by  tha  Boptiat  HIiAonair  Society  to 
Berampore,  where  he  had  Oarer,  Ward,  and  othen  as 
fellow  laborers;  translated  the  BiUe  Into  Ohinese.  He 
died  in  Serampore,  India.  Hia  aon,  John  Clark 
Ifardmian,  founded  tha  flrst  English  weekly  newspaper 
In  India. 

MABX.  KABL  (_1818-18S8).  A  German  socialist; 
born  at  Treves,  of  Jewish  descent;  was  at  first  a  stu- 
dent of  philoaQpbr  and  a  disciple  of  HegeL  but  soon 
abondouM  philosophy  for  social  economy;  early  adopted 
socialistic  opinions,  for  hia  seal  in  which  he  was  driven 
from  Germany  and  Prance,  to  settle  in  London,  where 
he  spent  the  lost  80  years  of  bis  life;  one  of  the 
fonndera  of  the  "Internationale,"  and  vrote  a  work, 
Dat  XapttaL  wbiek  boa  boeoma  the  text-book  of 
Socialism. 

KASBXLUK,  JBAK  BAPTIBTE  (106S-1742).  A 
distinguished  French  pulpit  orator;  called  to  the 
(?huren  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris  (1699)  and  preached 
the  Advtnt  Sermons  before  Louis  XIY.  at  Versailles. 
Among  his  celebrated  works  are  Le  petit  earemr.,  a 
coarse  of  10  Lenten  sermons  (1718),  and  his  earlier 
Advent  Sermons  and  Le  grand  eartme;  won  distinction 
throng  bis  msny  brilliant  funeral  orations;  named 
bishop  of  Clermont  (1717);  oonseerated  in  1719; 
academician  (1719). 

KATHBB,  OOTTOK  (1088-1728).  An  American 
theologian  and  writer;  author  of  SB2  works.  Hs  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft  and  became  notorious  for  his  seal 
in  persecuting  those  against  whom  it  was  charged. 
Amonc  his  works  are  ifsirnalia,  Wondera  of  tkt  InxM- 
bU  World,  and  Etoayt  to  Do  Good. 

KATHBW,  THEOBALD  (1790-1856).  An  Irish  re- 
former ;  bom  In  Thomsstown,  near  Cashel,  Ireland;  was 
ordained  In  the  PraneiflcsQ  ord^r.  On  April  10,  1838, 
he  ilgned  a  total  abatinenee  pledge  and  began  a  tera- 
peraneo  enaade.  Ha  travelea  over  all  parts  of  Great 
Brlt^  and  Irdand,  and  la  tha  United  States.  The 


immediate  result  of  his  preaching  was  s  marked  de 
crease  In  crime  and  intoxication.  Thousanda  of  Father 
Mathew  Total  Abstinence  Sonetiea  have  been  omaiaed 
throui^Hnit  tha  vorid  In  hia  honor.  He  died  in  Queens- 
town, 

XBLAHOB^OV,  THUJP.  or  7.  SOHWABSBBD 

(1497-1560).  An  eminent  German  thaoloi^  and  ra^ 
former;  was  the  contemporary,  friend,  and  the  an^ 
cessor  of  Luther  as  the  head  of  the  German  Scfor- 
mation;  the  foremost  teacher  of  bis  time;  and  accord- 
Ing  to  Hallam  "far  above  all  others  the  founder  of 

Scneral  learning  throughout  Europe."     His  writings 
11  28  volumes.    At  19  he  published  an  edition  of  Ter- 
ence tbst  ran  through  78  editions. 

MBHDBS,  FBEDEBIO  DB  SOLA  (1650-  ). 
Jewish  preacher  in  Londos  (1878);  rabbi  of  West 
End  Synsgogue,  New  York,  since  1874;  elected  for 
life  (1904)  ;  founded  Ameriean  Bebrev  (newspaper) 
(1879),  and  was  its  editor  till  1886;  revising  editor  of 
J*»Uh  fiwvetepMHa  till  1902;  author  of  Jnrtoh  Bdutot 
Bookf  and  CAfU's  Firtt  BiiOe. 

MEKDES,  HBKBT  FBBEIBA  (1852-  ).  Jew- 
ish clerxymsn  and  educator;  csUed  1877  to  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Congregation,  New  York;  one  of  the 
founders  and  now  president  of  New  York  Board  of 
Jewish  Vlnisters;  s  founder  of  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary;  author  of  Looking  AAeod  and  JeioUk  He* 
Ugien  EthieaUg  PrtnnUd. 

WLKAH.  BEBBT  HABT  (1791-1888).  Daoa  of 
St.  Paul's  or  "The  Grest  Dean"  (1849-1868);  ecde. 
siasticsl  historian;  edited  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fail; 
wrote  Ilialorg  of  tho  Jewo,  Mioterw  of  ChrittianUg  to 
the  AboHHon  of  Pottattim  in  tht  Soman  Empire,  and 
Biotorg  ff  Latin  CMMtianiigi  -pr^taun  of  poeti7  at 
Oxford. 

HONTEnO'BB,  SXB  KOBBB  (1784-1865).  A  phil- 
anthropic Jewish  banker;  bom  in  Leghorn;  a  friend  to 
the  emancipation  not  only  of  the  oppressed  amonc  hia 
own  raoe^  but  of  the  daves  In  all  lands;  lived  to  % 
great  age. 

HOODT,  DWIOHT  LTUAK  <1887-1899).  American 
evangelist.  Began  missionary  work  in  1856  In  Chicago, 
where  later  a  church  was  erected  for  him,  though  he 
was  not  ordained  as  a  minister.  In  187S,  with  Ira 
D.  Sankey,  he  began  hia  famous  series  of  revlvsls  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  established  a  seminary  for  young 
women  and  a  training  echoed  for  Christian  workers  at 
Norihfleld,  Uaaa.,  also  the  Ht  Harmon  School  for  Boyt 
at  Gill. 

HOTT,  LUCBBTIA  (1798-1880).  An  American  re- 
former; bom  in  Nantucket,  Hsss.  In  1818  she  loined 
the  Friends.  In  1883  she  assisted  In  the  formation  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  1840  went 
to  London  as  its  delegate  to  the  World's  Anti-Slavery 
(Convention;  was  one  of  (he  four  promoters  of  the 
Woman's  Bights  Convention  in  the  United  Ststes.  an 
active  exponent  of  the  canse  of  equal  suffrage,  tem- 
perance, and  universal  peace. 

MUEN8TBBBEBO,  EHIL  (1856-  ) .  (German 
political  economist;  author;  jurist;  bom  in  Dao^; 
finally  settled  in  Beriin;  member  of  nnnerona  benevo- 
lent oiyanisatlons ;  Is  especially  intareated  In  the  poor 
lawa  and  charitable  work. 

HUHLBHBEBa,  HEINBIOH  KELOHIOB  (1711- 
1787).  Founder  of  the  Oerman  Lutheran  Church  In 
America;  came  to  America  (1742)  to  work  among  the 
destitute  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania;  wrote  an  Awfo- 
ifiograpky. 

HUBPHT.  TBAVOIS  (1886-1907).  American  tem- 
peronca  reformtr,  bom  in  Woford,  Irdand;  eaaw  to 
the  Ualtad  States  as  •  child:  lectured  In  America  and 
England  on  total  abstinence:  10,000,000  people  aro 
said  to  have  atgned  tha  pledn  through  hia  Indueno! 
chaplain  in  tha  Spaniah-American  War  (1898). 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENBT  (1801-1890).  English 
religious  leader,  first  in  Church  of  England,  later  in 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  vicar  of  St.  Usry's,  Oxford 
(1828);  published  Traeta  for  th»  Timet  (1833-1841); 
leader  In  '"Oxford  movement";  ordained  Roman  Catholic 
prieat  (1846);  rector  of  University  of  Dublin  (1854- 
1858);  made  a  cardinal  (1879);  writer  of  marked 
ability;  poem  Dream  of  Oerontiu»  and  hymn  Lead, 
Sindlg  Light,  most  famous;  wrote  much  relating  to 
affsirs  of  the  church. 

HEWTON,  EICHABD  HEBEB  (ISiO-  ).  An 
American  clergyman.  In  1889  he  became  rector  of  All 
Souls'  Church,  New  York.  Among  his  works  are  Tho 
Ckitdren'o  Church,  Tho  UordU  of  Trade,  Womanhood^ 
SlndleM  of  JoMU,  Bight  and  Wrong  U»e*  of  the  Bible, 
Bank  of  the  Brginninpo  Pkiliiitiniiivn/'lfHcisl 
Chvrth  and  Creed,  and  &%^ff|^cl^j^V£< 
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XTOHTZmiAlE.  FLORBWCE  (1820-  ).  An 
EngUsh  philKntbropist;  born  in  Florence,  lUlr-  Dar- 
ing the  Crimean  War  she  promptly  Tolunteered  to 
organize  s  select  band  of  nnreee  at  Scutari.  The  offer 
was  accepted  br  the  British  War  OSlce,  and  vithin  a 
veek  Misa  NigbtinSBle  was  on  her  way  to  the  East, 
where  she  rendered  invaluable  service.  She  was  con- 
sulted during  the  American  Civil  Wor  and  the  Frsnco- 
Oerman  War.  She  has  publlahed  Notts  on  Ilotpitals, 
Note*  on  A'uratn^,  and  ^otet  on  Lipnein  Inttituliont. 

0A8TLEB,  SIOHABD  <178T-1S61).  Engllah  re- 
former, born  near  Huddersfleld;  foufcht  fo"  the  ten- 
hour  law  in  the  interest  of  factory  laborers,  espeeiaHy 
ehild  workera;  spent  flv«  years  in  the  Fleet  Prison  for 
debta,  from  which  place  he  Issued  a  weekly  journal 
deroted  to  factory  and  poor  lawa;  in  1847  be  won  his 
victory,  and  the  ten-hour  bill  was  paaeed;  he  died  in 
poverty. 

OBERHOLTZEB,  SABA  LOUZfiA  (1841-  ).  Au- 
thor, economiat;  bom  in  Uwchlan,  Pa.;  authority  on 
school  savings  banks;  president  of  numerous  philan- 
thropic societies;  superintendent  of  the  school  savings 
banks  department  oi  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Uuion. 

OBBBUH,  JfiAM  JfHEDEEIO  (1740-1826).  A 
benevolent  Alsatian  Lutheran  pastor;  labored  all  his  life 
st  Ban  de  la  Roche  a  wild  moantain  district  of  Alaace. 
and  deroted  himself  with  untiring  seal  to  the  apiritnal 
and  material  welfare  of  the  people.  Oberlin  Odlege, 
Ohio,  was  named  in  his  lienor. 

OECOIJUCFASinS  ( ek-o-lam-pa'di-ut),  JOAITHBS 
(1482-1531).  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation; 
bom  at  Weinsberg,  in  WUrttemberg;  became  preacher 
at  Base! ;  aasisted  Erasmus  in  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament;  entered  a  convent  at  Augsburg;  came  under 
Luther's  influence  and  adopted  the  reformed  doctrine. 

OOLETHOBPE,  JAKES  ESWABD  (1696  1785). 
An  English  military  otBcer  and  philanthropist;  born  in 
Lomdon,  England.  It  wss  through  his  efforts  that  « 
eolony  was  formed  of  Inaolrent  d«btoTa  and  persecuted 
Protestants,  whom  h«  brought  to  Amerfea  and  settled 
in  Cteorria  In  17S8.  He  remained  in  America  till 
1748,  Men  he  retnmed  to  England.  lb  died  In 
Cranham  Hall,  Essex,  England. 

OT'TEBBEZH,  TBILXF  WILLIAM  (1726-1813). 
Pounder  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ; 
came  as  missionnry  to  America  in  1752;  was  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  started  a  great  revival  in  1766. 

OWBH,  BOBEBT  (1771-1858).  Social  reformer; 
railed  "the  father  of  modern  communism";  bora  in 
Newtown,  North  Walea;  at  th«  ace  of  19  he  was  man- 
ager of  a  large  cotton  mill  in  Manchester:  10  years 
later  brought  the  New  Lanark  Mills  on  the  Clyde,  whero 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  improve  the  riHidition  of  the 
mill  employees,  by  providing  belter  homes  and  good  food 
at  cost  prices;  transferred  children  from  the  fsclory  to 
the  schools  which  he  bad  established;  h0  worked  for 
better  factory  laws.  Owen  contended  that  character  is 
formed  by  circumstances :  tried  to  start  several  commu- 
nities on  the  socialistic  plan,  but  aa  he  seemed  to  lack 
judgment  and  discretion  they  amounted  to  nothing. 

PAINE,  BOBEBT  TBBAT  (1835-  ).  Ameri- 
can philanthropist,  born  in  Boston;  although  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  he  retired  from  the  practice  of  bis  pro- 
fession in  order  to  promote  his  benevolent  enterprises; 
one  of  the  founders  and,  sine*  1878,  president  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston ;  organiser  of  the  Work- 
ingmen'a  Loan  Aswtcistion  and  many  aimilar  societies: 
is  in  favor  of  lower  tsriff  and  free  raw  mnterial:  has 
written  extensively  upon  themes  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. 

PALET,  WHiLIAH  (1743-1805).  An  English  di- 
vine and  sutbor;  in  1775  became  rector  of  Huegrave, 
and  in  1782  was  mnde  archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  It  is 
said  that  be  would  have  received  a  bishopric  had  not 
King  George  III.  taken  offense  at  a  paragraph  on 
"Property"  in  one  of  his  writings.  The  principal  works 
of  Paley  are  The  Principlea  ol  Uoral  and  PolUical 
PkUoMophv,  Bonu  Paulinaf,  A.  Yifw  of  the  Evidtnett 
of  Chnttianity,  and  Natural  Theology. 

pAXaCEB,  BAY  (IR0A-18H7).  An  American  hym- 
nologist;  taught  In  New  York  City  and  at  New  Hnven, 
Conn.;  occupied  a  pastorate  in  Bath,  He.,  until  18.'iO. 
and  then  In  Albany,  N.  Y.  Among  his  hymns  ari> 
Je»uti,  thf  vrry  tkoupht  of  Thee  and  Jfy  failk  look*  «p 
to  Thee;  the  latter  has  been  translated  into  twenty  Isn- 
guagcs.  His  chiff  collections  are  iZf/mru  arut  Sacred 
PieeeK,  Hi/mna  of  SIg  Balif  Ilovn,  and  Toicea  of  Ilope 
and  Qladne»*. 

PAHKBUBST.  OEBXSTABBIi  (1880-  ).  Enir 
lifb  lawyer  ind  woman  «uffniglst;  bom  In  Kapcbsfter; 


a  member  of  the  Independent  Labor  party-.  Wonui's 
Trade  Union  and  other  similar  organlsauona;  all  of 
her  work  as  a  reformer  Is  In  the  interesta  of  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  woman;  she  Is  the  danghter  of  Emms- 
line  Ooulden  Pankhurst. 

FAKKHUBST,     EBOCELIWE     OOUUIEK  ( 

}.  ETnglisb  woman  suffragist,  interested  especially 
in  the  advancement  of  woman ;  born  in  Manchealer: 
member  of  Independent  Labor  party;  she  formed  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Dnion. 

FABXEB,  MATTHEW  <1504-15T5).  Archbiahi^  of 
Canterbury;  bom  in  Norwich.  In  iS44  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  Corpus  Chriati  College,  Cambridjre. 
and  elected  vica  chanceuor  of  Cambridgo  Univenify  the 
following  year.  When  Queen  Uaiy  aveceeded  to  the 
throne  I^rker  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  remained 
in  concealment  till  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  In  1558. 
By  royal  command  he  was  summoned  to  Lambeth  and 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

PABEEE,  THEODOBE  (1810-1860).  American 
preacher,  scholar,  and  reformer;  pastor  of  the  West 
Roxbury  Unitarian  Church  (1837-1842),  Hia  sermon, 
The  Traneient  and  Permanent  in  Cftriafiantfj/  <184]>. 
ranks  with  Channing's  Baltimore  Sermon  of  1819  and 
Emerson's  Dicinity  School  Addreea  of  1B38;  pabUsbed 
A  DUeour»e  on  Uatten  Pertaining  to  Jfeff^on.  /.esaoM 
from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Han,  and 
Experiencea  aa  a  UinUter. 

PABKHVB8T,  CB:aBI:£S  HBHBT  (1842-  ). 
An  American  clergyman;  paator  at  Lenox,  Mass. 
(1874);  and  of  Hndison  Square  Presbyterian  Cfanrch. 
New  York  City  (1880);  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  (1891);  made  accusations 
against  the  New  York  City  police  force  which  were 
substantiated  by  the  Lcxow  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  (1894);  wrote  Forma  of  the  Latin  Verb  Illus- 
trated by  the  Sanekril  The  Blind  Man't  Creed,  Pat- 
tern in  the  Mount,  The  Queation  of  the  Hour,  The 
Fellowthip  of  Suffering,  Our  Fight  urilk  Tmmman'i, 
Talki  to  Tounff  Men,  and  Ouardin^  the  Croaa  vi(A 
iTrupp  Quna. 

PATOM,  JOHN  BEOWH  (1830-  ).  English 
Congregational  minister,  editor  and  writer;  founder  of 
Young  Men's  end  Young  Women's  Brigade  of  Service, 
and  tna  Boys'  and  Oiria'  League  of  Honor;  aaaisted 
in  establishidK  the  University  Bxtenaion  System,  preai- 
dent  British  Institnta  of  Social  Service  (1904). 

PATBICK,  SAINT  (flourished  fifth  century).  The 
apostle  and  patron  aaint  of  Ireland ;  his  birthplace 
uncertain.  His  mission,  which  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Ireland,  was  eminently  successful.  Various 
miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  After  the  Apostles  lis 
was  among  the  moat  successfnl  of  missionaries. 

PATTON,  FBAN0I8  LANDEY  (1843-  >.  Theo- 
lo^an  and  educalor;  psstorstes  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago tilt  1881,  when  he  became  professor  of  theology  in 
Princeton  Seminary  and  of  ethics  In  the  University; 
president  of  the  University  (1888-1902) ;  president  vl 
Princeton  Seminary. 

PAUL,  SAINT  (originally  called  Saul)  (flonrishcd 
Srst  century).  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentilea;  bom 
at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  by  birth  a  Jew  and  a  Roman 
citicen.  He  did  more  for  the  extension,  if  not  the  ex- 
position, of  the  Christian  faiUi  at  its  first  promulgation 
than  any  of  the  Apostles,  and  perhaps  all  of  then 
together,  and  it  is  questionable  if  but  for  him  it  would 
have  become,  as  it  has  become,  the  professed  religion  of 
the  most  civilized  section  of  the  world. 

PEABODY,  OBOBOB  (1795-1869).  Philanthnmist; 
bom  at  Danvera,  now  Feabody,  Mass.:  made  a  urge 
fortune  as  a  dry  goods  merchant  In  Baltimore  and  as  a 
stockbroker  In  London;  gave  away  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses in  his  lifetime  more  than  $8,000,000;  died  in 
London. 

PEASE,  EDWABD  B.  (1857-  ).  Engllah  so- 
cialiHt  and  political  economiat,  bom  at  Bristol ;  ^n- 
fral  BccreCsry  of  Fabian  Society;  aecrclary  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Pederation,  and  actively  engaged  In  all 
plana  for  labor  reform;  founder  of  the  Londion  School 
of  Bconomica  and  the  British  Library  of  Political 
Science. 

FEBIN,  HBNBX  ZAVIEB  OKABLBS  (1815-  ). 
Bdgian  Christian  socialist  and  economist,  bora  si 
Mons;  held  the  chair  of  political  seonomv  and  law  la 
the  Catholic  University  at  Lonvain  tor  S7  years,  when 
he  retin'd,  as  professor  emeritna  (1861).  Ferin  boSM 
his  hopes  for  the  success  of  an  ideal  society  upon  the 
moral  influence  of  the  church. 

FEB0V8KAYA,  SOPHIA  (1854-1881).  Bnssian 
revolutionist;  bom  an  ariatocrat;  rra-oway  fnuihoms 
to  Uke  up  ^  work  of  ^jUls^.  a^l,^^[^it 
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lit;  nflued  impriMnmeiit  snd  exile;  wu  utiTely  In- 
tereited  in  the  most  deiperste  of  tbe  terrorist  enter- 
prlaei,  including  tbe  aeaasilnatian  of  the  Cur  In  1S81, 
Thich  she  directed,  and  for  whirh  she,  with  four 
others,  was  hanf;ed.  In  person  she  was  beaatiful, 
winning,  and  lovable. 

PBTBB  (  -641).  The  Greek  anmanie  of  an  apoitle 
of  Jesus.  Peter'a  real  name  was  Simon,  his  father's 
Jonas,  his  brother's  Andrew,  Peter  was  of  an  impul- 
aive  temperament,  generous,  bat  too  forward  in  speech 
and  raab  in  action.  After  the  Ascensian,  be  was  for  a 
time  the  most  prominent  of  the  Apostles.  Tradition 
makes  him  die  as  a  martyr  at  Borne,  crucified  with  bis 
bead  downward.  Roman  Catholics  claim  him  as  tbe 
first  blahop  of  Rome,  and  consider  that  ths  anthorltr 
delegated  him  hj  Jeans  •ppertalns  also  to  bU  soecessors. 
the  popes  of  Bome. 

PHILXIPB.  WENDELL  (1811-1884).  SIsTery  abo- 
litionist and  eraancipationlat  generally;  born  at  Boston, 
UasB.,  and  bred  to  the  bar;  was  Garrison's  ald^de-camp 
in  the  cause,  and  chief  after  his  death. 

PIZrOBSE,  HAZEK  8.  ( 1842- 1901).  American 
mnntdpal  reformer,  bom  In  Denmark,  M«.;  serTed  in 
the  Civil  War  and  vat  six  months  la  AnderaonTUIa 
prison  (1B64);  afterwards  sUrted  •  ahoe  factory  in 
Detroit,  hsTinfi  preriDnaly  been  enpl<n«d  in  a  iboe 
factory;  was  mayor  of  Detroit  (1890-I896),  and  threw 
himself  into  tbe  work  of  fighting  pcriitical  oorroption; 
was  the  advocate  of  municipal  ownership  of  atraet 
railways,  free  water,  tbe  eight-tioar  law,  and  other  W- 
formt;  b«  aecured  •  reduction,  in  the  priea  of  pa; 
In  1890  hs  becama  the  Bepobliean  goremor  of  Uichi- 
gan. 

PIVB  IT.  (aZOVAITHI  HABZA  MA8TAI  FEB- 
SBTTI)  ( 1792-1878) .  Chosen  to  the  poatiflcate 
(1846).  Daring  bis  inimmbency  the  dogmas  of  the 
immacalate  conception  and  of  papal  infuibilitr  wera 
promulgated,  temporal  power  overthrown  (1S70),  and 
the  papal  states  annexed  to  Italy. 

POU^  HENBI  ( 1868-  ) .  Dutch  socialist, 
bom  in  Amsterdam;  president  of  the  Diamond  Work- 
ers' Union;  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion of  Holland  and  other  similar  orsanltations;  one 
of  the  foundera  of  Social  Democratic  Labor  party,  and 
ttecreiary  of  the  1894  strike  committee;  he  reduced  the 
hours  of  labor  from  12  and  15  hours  a  day  to  seven 
and  nine,  and  increased  the  iraiKS  two,  three,  and  four 
fold:  owing  to  Ptdak's  efforts  the  diamond  eottera  are 
the  beat  paid  workmen  In  Knrope. 

FOLTOASP,  aAINT  (69-15.'!).  Bishop  of  Smyrna; 
martyr. 

POTTEB,  BEHBT  OODHAK  (1834-1909).  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York  since  1887.  Pas- 
torate: Christ  Church,  GreensburK,  Pa.  (18S7-1B58); 
St.  John's,  Troy  (1859-1866) ;  assistant  Trinity  Church, 
Boston;  rector  of  Grace  Church  Kew  York,  till  1887. 
Author  of  Thirtjf  Yearw  Revieiefd,  The  Church  and  Her 
Chtidren,  Tht  Religion  of  To  daj},  and  many  other  works. 

POWDEBLT,  TEBENOE  TINOSITT  (1849-  ). 
American  labor  reformer;  wrilcr;  bom  In  CaHMn. 
dale,  Pa.;  was  formerly  general  master  workman  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor;  in  1869  be  removed  to  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  and  soon  after  became  president  of  the  Ua- 
chinlsta'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union;  msynr  of  Rcranton, 
representing  the  Ubor  party  (1878,  1880,  and  1882); 
in  1901  be  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  both  of  the  UcKinlry  cam- 
paigns lie  made  a  tour  of  several  atates,  delivering  po- 
litical speeches  for  the  Bepnbllcan  candidates;  has 
been  thd  chief  of  division  of  information  in  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Nataralisatlon  at  Wsshington  since 
1907.  In  1800  he  published  Thirty  Yeara  e/  haJbOTt 
eorering  the  period  between  1859  and  1889, 

PBOUDRON,  PXB^BB  JOSBFB  <  1 S09-1 86S) . 
French  philosophical  anarchist:  writer-  bom  at  Bes- 
ancon;  he  waa  reared  in  poverty,  but  through  his  own 
eftorta  acquired  an  education ;  spent  three  years  in 
prison,  and  was  at  other  times  threatened  with  Im- 
prlaonment. 

FU8ET,  EDWARD  BOUVEBIE  (1800-1882).  An 
English  theological  writer;  a  leader  nt  the  Anglo- Catholic 
party  in  the  Established  Church:  published  revolutionary 
sermons  which  resulted  in  his  suspension  for  three 
years.  Of  his  larger  works  the  most  Important  are 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Preufncf  and  The  Real  Pre*- 
ene«  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chriet  the  Doctrine  of 
the  BnQlieh  Church. 

qUEXJOS,  BEKBT  (1858-  ).  English  socialist, 
editor,  and  antiior;  bom  in  Hnsgnrord,  Berkshire;  or- 
caaiur  ol  the  Boitth  Kde  LalMr  Protoetlmi  Leagiie; 


has  been  prosecuted  for  his  connection  with  strlkei 
snd  labor  agitation;  member  of  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  England;  editor  of  Juetiee. 

RAITFGI8BN,  FRIBDBIOB  WILHEZJC  (1818- 
1888 ) .  (ierman  economist,  born  in  Uamin ;  devoted 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  cooperative  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  the  country  districts  of  Uermany, 
to  save  tbe  peasants  from  the  clutches  of  usurers; 
was  mayor  successively  in  several  small  towns. 

BETKOLDS,  JAMES  BB0H80H  (1861-  ). 
American  social  reformer;  bom  at  Kiantone,  New 
York;  educated  in  tbe  leading  universities  of  America 
and  Europe;  head  worker  in  the  New  York  University 
settlement;  member  of  the  State  Tenement  House  Com- 
iiijssion;  afterward  special  adviser  to  President  Roose- 
velt on  Washington  municipal  affairs;  member  of  ttie 
commission  to  inTestigate  the  Chicago  atock  yarda. 

BICHHOXD,  XBOH  (17T2-182T).  As  Eai^sb 
divine  and  religiona  writer;  took  an  active  part  in  tbe 
reforms  of  his  diqr;  ia  best  known  to  history  as  the 
anthor  of  a  namber  of  populsr  tracts  under  the  title. 
Annals  of  the  Poor.  His  D^rj/man't  Dauohter  had 
reached,  within  20  years  after  hia  death,  a  circniation  of 
4,000,000  copies  in  19  languages.  He  edited  a  series 
of  Fathere  of  tho  EnptUk  Church  (1807-1812). 

ROBERTSON,  FREDERICK  WILUAK  (1816- 
1853).  A  distlngnlahed  English  preacher;  curate  at 
Winchester,  at  Cheltenham,  and  Brighton;  ia  widely 
known  for  bis  printed  sermons,  and  bia  earnestness  In 
behalf  of  Christian  tmth. 

BOOBBS,  JUtBS  BDWZN  THOBOLD  (162S-1890). 
English  economist,  historian;  bom  in  Hampahire;  was 
professor  of  political  economy  st  Oxford;  devoted  him- 
self to  historical  research  on  economic  aubjects:  hla 
greatest  work,  "History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices," 
nrccssitated  20  years  of  patient  study  among  all  kinds 
of  old  records. 

BUSH,  BBNJAKIH  (1746-1813).  American  aboll- 
ttonlat,  bora  near  Philadelphia;  physician;  one  of  the 
signers  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence,  aurgeon 
general  In  the  armv;  started  the  first  dispensary  of  the 
United  States  in  Philadelphia;  during  the  yellow  fever 
scourge  in  1703  Bush  was  said  to  have  saved  tbe 
lives  of  6,000  Philadelpbtans,  In  reeognition  of  which 
ha  waa  the  recipient  of  many  bonora  from  both  Enrope 
and  America:  pmident  of  many  moral  and  rellglona 
societies;  Bush  Hedlcal  Institute  of  Chicago  Is  named 
for  him. 

BXrSSELI^  HOWARD  H.  (I6S5-  ).  American 
clergyman;  temperance  reformer;  bora  In  Stillwater, 
Minn.;  founder  of  tbe  anti-saloon  league;  league  super- 
intendent in  New  York  State:  Russell  believes  that  the 
reforming  power  of  the  world  lies  in  Uie  Church  and 
the  Oospel.  The  anti-saloon  league  is  spreading 
thranghout  tbe  country,  snd  now  raises  and  expenda 
about  $400,000  a  year. 

SAHKET,  IBA  DAVID  (1840-1908).  An  Ameri- 
can erangeliat;  asaeclated  with  tbe  late  Dwigbt  L.  Moody 
for  some  years,  attracting  and  holding  the  attention  of 
gnat  au^encea  by  ainglng  hymns  composed  by  himself, 
which  are  published  as  OoapH  Hymne,  Sacred  Song*, 
and  Sacred  Songe  and  Solot. 

SAVAGE,  lONOT  JUDSOH  (1841-  ).  Unitarian 
clergyman ;  Congregational  pastor  from  1884-1873 ; 
Unitarian  pastorates  in  Chicago;  Church  of  the  Unity, 
Boston  <1874-1896);  Church  of  the  Uessiab,  New 
York  (1896-1906).  A  roIimiiMHU  writer  on  etliicai 
topics  as  weU  aa  editor. 

flAVOHABOU.  GXROI.A1IO  (1452-1497).  Famous 
Italian  religiona  and  politieal  reformer  of  noble 
birth,  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order;  by  his  In- 
tense religious  seal  and  ppwertnl  oratory  became  a 

frophet  to  bis  followers.  Folltlcai  disturbances  within 
taly  followed  by  French  Invasion  resulted  in  its  con- 
trol by  Savonarola  and  his  party,  who  aimed  to  estab- 
lish a  Christian  commonwealth.  Through  too  high  a 
standard  and  his  attacks  upon  the  pope,  be  was  for- 
bidden to  preach ;  was  imprisoned  and  tried  for  heresy 
and  sedition;  finally  hanged  and  his  body  burned. 
His  numerous  writings  include  sermons,  poems,  relig 
ions  and  political  essays. 

80HIS1BBKA0HEB,  PBIEDRXOB  DANIEL  (1768- 
1884).  A  German  theologian:  took  orders  (1794); 
pmfessor  of  theology  at  Halle  (1804-1806)  and  Berlin 
(1810-1884);  paator  of  Trinity  Church,  Berlin.  His 
prodnctiona  inelade  lectnrea  and  essaya  an  church  hla- 
tory,  phlloaoplv,  psyehology,  politics,  and  theologr.  His 
books  are  Xeaen  &er  dU  KtHgton  an  df«  Q€o&det»n 
unfer  Ikren  7«rdeht«m,  MowOofftn,  Translatfon  of  Plato, 
snd  OrMndKiUtn  sfner  KrWJt  der  Mtk«r^«»  dWenlfftn. 
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•OKWABTE,  BBSTHOXJ)  (1800-1869).  A  OflnBu 
moDk;  !■  Mid  to  hsTO  dlscorered  ffnnpoirasr. 

800TT,  S08B  (1847-  ).  Englfsh  voman  lal- 
frftCiBt;  lecturer;  bom  Id  Glendon.  Active  in  manj 
morementi  for  tho  ftdTftOcement  and  beaellt  of  womeu. 

S0U3»ffi&,  TXDA  DUTTON  (1861-  ).  Aathor; 
professor  at  welleslej  College;  bom  in  Boatiwni  India: 
was  one  of  the  prime  movera  in  the  estsbUahment  of 
the  first  callege  lettlements;  her  special  care  is  for 
the  immiKTBnt  Italians,  amons  whom  ahe  haa  dona 
much  educational  irork. 

SEBASTIAN,  SAIHT.  A  Roman  soldier  at  Nar- 
bonne,  and  martTred  nnder  Diocletian  vhen  it  was 
discovered  he  vaa  a  Chriatian;  is  depicted  in  art  bound 
naked  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows;  and  some- 
titne^  with  arrow*  ia  nia  hand,  offwing  them  to  heaven 
on  hla  kneea,  he  having  been  flrtt  shot  with  arrows  and 
then  beaten  to  death. 

SBLIOMAN.  EDWnr  BOBEBT  AHDEBSOV  {1861- 
),  Professor  of  political  aeonomr  at  Colombia 
Univeraity;  preaident  of  the  American  Economic  Aaso- 
datlon,  Tenement  House  Buildinfc  Company,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Uoniclpal  Beseareh;  editor  and  aathor. 

BEEVE'TUS,  MICHAEL  (1500-1553).  A  Sponiah 
theolofcian ;  martyred  through  the  intolerance  of  Calvin. 

SHELDON,  0HABLB8  MONBOE  (1857-  ).  An 
American  clergynuui;  paator  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Chnrcli  at  Topeka,  Kanuw  (1889) ;  condnded  a 
Topakn  dolly  newapoper  for  one  week  in  accordance 
witli  hla  views  of  Oi&tian  dai^  living  (1900) ;  wrote 
Kabert  Hmrdji'a  Snen  Dagt,  7Ae  Cnt^beton  of  PhUip 
Strong,  Hit  Bnlher't  Keeper,  and  In  Bis  Siepo. 

BKBPABD,  THOMAS  (1605-1649).  Engliah  Puri- 
tan divine;  silenced  for  non-conformity,  he  went  to 
Boston  (1635)  ;  pastor  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
active  part  In  founding  Harvard  College  and  in  Indian 
missionary  work. 

SQCFSON,  AI.BEBT  B.  (1846-  ).  Canadian 
clergyman,  founder  of  the  Christian  Alliance  (1887); 
incorporated  with  the  International  Misaionary  Alliance 
(1897)  under  the  name,  Ohriation  and  Uiasionary 
AlUonc^  of  which  he  la  preaident  and  anperintendent ; 
eonippcd  hundreds  of  foreign  misaionariea  and  main- 
tains a  misaionary  training  institute;  pastor  of  Ck>spel 
Tabernacle  in  New  York  City, 

SZncIiAIB,  UPTON  ( 1878-  ) .  American  an- 
thor;  oocialiat,  bora  at  Baltimore,  Hd.  His  book.  The 
Jungle,  which  made  him  famous,  exposed  the  condi- 
tions of  the  packing  house  industries,  and  created  such 
a  sensation  that  Preaident  Booserelt  ordered  on  inves- 
tigation, which  resulted  fn  a  reform  in  the  meat 
!cB[>ectIon  laws. 

SMITH  ALEXAHDEB  COKE  (1849-  ).  Bishop 
of  Ifethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  A  clergyman 
from  1872  to  1886;  became  profcsBor  of  mental  and 
moral  philoaophy  at  Wofford  College,  S.  C. :  profesaor 
of  theology  at  Tanderbilt  (1800-1892);  relumed  to 
paotorol  dntlea  and  waa  elected  Inahop  in  1902.  Aathor 
of  Tkt  Taacktr't  Muting  and  eontrlbntor  to  Toriaaa 
church  pnUieationa. 

SMITH,  0HABI2S  SPBAOUB  (1853-1910). 
American  municipal  reformer;  educator,  lecturer  and 
writer;  bom  In  Andover,  Haas.;  director  and  founder 
of  the  People's  Institute,  New  York  City.  While  sup- 
porting government  monopoly  theories,  he  Inalsta  that 
such  institution  be  gradually  brought  about. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  riEIiDINO  (1838-  ).  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jeans  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
aince  1001,  having  been  connected  with  this  cbnrcb  as 
missionary,  apostle,  and  eounaelor  since  1854;  kaa  been 
a  strong  nctor  In  the  political  life  of  Utah;  editor  of 
JwenOt  Inetructor  and  Improvtment  Era. 

800XNU8,  or  SOZZINX.  Two  Italians,  founders  of 
Socinianiam,  and  the  precursors  of  the  modern  Uni- 
tarians. Leiio  (1525-1562)  studied  Greek.  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  to  understand  better  the  Scriptures;  he 
visited  several  countries,  meeting  other  liberal  leaders, 
including  Calvin.  Part  of  his  writings  were  published, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew.  Fauato  (1539- 
1604)  who  became  their  champion.  He  went  to 
Poland,  but  was  banished;  wrote  several  controversial 
works  and  an  explanation  of  Sociuian  theology. 

80LLT,  HEKBT  (1813-  }.  Unitarian  clergy- 
man (1840);  feeling  need  of  aoctal  intercourse  among 
workmen,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  establishing  clubs; 
traveraed  entire  country  to  further  his  idea;  formed 
nearly  3,000  clubs  with  almost  a  million  members. 

BOXEBSET,  LAST  HBHBT  (1851-  ).  Presi- 
dent ol  the  Britioh  Woman 'a  Temperance  Awoeiatloa: 
pbilanthroplit;  bon  itk  London;  upon  the  death  of  hn 


huiband  in  1684  aha  renonsoad  soeletj  and  devoted 
heraelt  to  the  welfare  of  her  tenants,  nuntbertng  over 
100,000;  took  an  active  part  in  the  temperance  move- 
ments in  both  England  and  America.  In  ndlaboration 
with  Francea  E.  WiUard,  she  onranised  the  WorM'a 
Woman'a  Christian  Temperance  union,  whidt  unites 
the  canse  of  temperance  with  that  of  social  pnritjr  and 
woman's  suffrage;  is  editor  of  The  Vemen'*  Signml, 
th«  leading  woman'a  paper  Jn  England,  voicing  the 
cause  of  reform  and  philanthropy. 

SPALDING,  JOHN  LAN0A8TEB  ( 1840-  ) . 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Peoria  (1877-1908);  Intlh 
St.  Augustine's  Church  for  Catholic  negroes  of  Lcniio- 
ville  (1869)  ;  secretary  and  chancellor  diocese  of  Lonla- 
ville  (1871)  ;  of  New  York  (1872-1877)  ;  appointed  in 
1002  Of  the  prerident  arbitrator  in  coal  atrike;  aatbor 
of  manjr  easaya  and  revlewa  upon  aocial,  edncationol, 
and  ethical  questional  also  poetry  of  a  high  order. 

BPABOO.  JOHN  (1870-  ).  English  socialist 
and  reformer;  bom  in  Stithians,  ComwaU;  settlement 
worker,  author,  and  lecturer;  removed  to  America  in 
1901  where  be  now  lives,  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
.  BFUBaSON,  0HABLB8  HAD  DON  (1834-1H92). 
An  Engtiah  preacher.  His  followers  built  for  him  his 
well  knAwn  '^Tabernacle"  In  Newin^n  ButU  in  1861. 
Spurgeon  preached  in  the  Tabemade  every  Soaday  to 
thouaanda  of  hearers.  Hla  sermona  were  pabliahed 
weekly  from  1854,  and  jearly  T<riamee  were  isased 
from  1856.  They  bad  on  enormona  drenUtian.  maaj 
of  them  being  tnuisUted  into  Torions  Isngooges. 

BTANTOED,  JANE  LATHBOP  <1825-1005).  An 
American  philanthropist;  born  In  Albany,  N.  T.-  the 
wife  of  Iceland  Stanford,  founder  of  the  Leland  Bten- 
ford  Junior  University.  She  built  and  endowed  the 
Children's  Hoepitat  in  Albany,  M.  Y.,  at  a  coat  of 
9200,000;  gave  9160,000  to  uie  kindergartena  in  San 
Francisco,  Cel.,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  In 
1808  devoted  heraelf  to  the  development  and  support  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  In  1901  die 
supplemented  her  gifts  to  the  university  by  turning  ever 
to  Its  tmsteee  stocks  valued  at  918,000,000.  her  reai- 
dence  in  San  Francisco,  valued  at  $400,000,  for  a 
museum  and  art  gaUery,  and  1,000,000  acres  of  land 
worth  $12,000,000.  Theae  gifts  swelled  the  endowment 
of  the  universitj  to  more  than  $46,000,000,  making  it 
the  moM  rieUy  midowod  educational  Inatltvtion  in  the 
world. 

STANFOBO,  ISLAND  (1824-1893).  An  American 
lawyer  and  philanthropist;  bora  In  Watervliet,  Albany 
County,  N.  T.  In  1852  he  went  to  Callforaia.  where 
he  engatied  in  mining,  bat  in  1856  removed  to  San 
Francisco  and  there  engaged  in  business,  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  fortune  estimated  at  more  then  $50.- 
000.000.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  in  1861;  was  goveraor  of  California 
(1861-1868);  and  in  1885  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  memory  of  a  deceased  son,  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  he  gave  $20,000,000  for  the  founding  of 
Leland  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  He  died 
in  Palo  Alto. 

8TANLET,  ASTHUB  PBNBBTV  (1815-1681). 
Widely  known  »•  Dean  Stanley;  sn  English  sdialsr  and 
divine;  profeseor  of  ecdeslaetlcu  hlstorr  ia  Oxford,  and 

EnUished  lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Jewish 
hard),  the  Athonosion  Creed,  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  aeComputied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  East  in 
1862.  and  became  dean  of  Westminster  (1864) ;  wrote 
^iatorieol  Jfonwmants  of  Weatmiittter  Abfrsy  and  Ckrie- 
Han  Inttitutiont. 

STANTON,  ELIEABETB  OADT  (1815-1902).  An 
American  reformer;  bom  In  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  called 
the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  Seneca  Falla, 
N.  T.,  in  1848,  and  was  an  ansnceessfal  caadidoto  for 
Conmss  In  1868.  She  was  the  aaUior  of  TA«  BUt^rg 
of  Wmmn  Suffretgt  and  other  works. 

STSAD,  WnJMM  tHOlEAS  (1B4B-  ).  Bw- 
liah  editor  and  reforaier;  spent  throe  nontbs  la  Jou 
for  a  tedinlcol  breach  of  the  law  committed  in  order  to 
change  the  age  of  consent  from  18  to  16  Tears:  to  a 
free  trader,  with  a  leaning  toward  socialism;  vohimiaou 
writer;  anther;  editor  of  the  Emrfsw  of  JStfviem, 

.  8TELZLE,  CHARLES  (1869-  ).  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  aociologlst;  studied  indns- 
trial  problems  in  machine  shops;  paator  till  1902; 
since  superintendent  of  church  and  labor  department 
for  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  SUtH;  author 
of  numerous  artidea  and  volnmea  on  aodai  proUemo. 

aTEFNXAO.  SEBOIU8  MICHAEL  DBOOOMANOFF 
(I8S2-1895).  Bussian  radical;  advocate  and  workw 
for  political  and  social  rtforms;  remond  to  Iiniliia 
In  1B84. 
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SSBVara.  T.TT.T.TAW  iL  M.  (1644-  ).  Fred- 
dent  Natlonu  Womu'a  Gtuiitias  TemperuiM  Union; 
born  in  Dorer,  Ue. ;  is  tha  sdvocsto  of  total  abstinence, 
and  the  same  atandard  of  purity  for  both  men  and 
women;  contends  that  other  reforms  would  result 
from  national  prohibition  of  the  liqaor  traffic. 

STOKE  S.  JAMBS  OKAHAM  PHELPS  (1872- 
).  Capitalist,  pablteist;  bom  in  New  York; 
received  a  thorough  scientific  education;  mar- 
ried Rose  Paator,  a  social  worker  (1905);  presi- 
dent Woodbridge  Company,  Haynes  Company,  Ne' 
Tada  Company,  Nevada  Central  Kailroad  Company ; 
member  of  New  York  Asiociation  for  Improving  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  New  York  Prison  AsaocialioD,  and  is 
treasurer  of  numerous  social  societies  and  financial 
enterpri>M:  member  Squadron  A,  Nktltmal  Onard 
State  of  New  York  (18S6-1901). 

STOHB,  LUOT  (HBS.  BLACKWELL)'  (1616- 
1898).  An  American  reformer;  bora  in  West  Brook- 
field,  Mass.  She  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in 
1647.  She  published  a  protest.  Taxation  Without 
Reprtttntatien.  In  1860  she  helped  organize  the 
American  Woman's  Suffrage  Asaociatiou.  Her  lectures 
on  womftB  anffrag*  made  her  known  tbronglioat  tha 
country.    She  died  in  Boston. 

SUTHEMiAWD,  LABT  HIUJOBNT  PANVT  ST. 
OUIB-EBSXIHE  (18G9-  ).  Economic  and  indns- 
trisl  reformer;  influenced  Parliament  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  lead  poisoning  conditions 
among  tha  pottery  workers.  President  of  many  phil- 
anthropic societies;  author  of  several  books. 

SDTTMBK.  BEBTHA,  BAEOHESS  VON  (1843- 
).  Founder  and  president  of  the  Austrian  Society 
of  Peace;  author  of  numeroua  booka;  devoted  to  the 
ranse  of  peace. 

8WEDENB0B0,  EMANUEL  (1688-1772).  A  Swed- 
ish theosophist.  In  his  theosophy  the  central  point  is 
the  correspondence  of  the  natural  and  the  supernataral ; 
founder  of  the  sect  known  as  the  Swedenborgians  or  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  All  of  his  works  wore 
written  in  Latin. 

TACHE  {la-thaj/'),  ALEXANDRE  ANTOINE  (1828- 
1894 ) .  A  Canadian  Catholic  archbishop ;  joined  the 
Order  of  the  Oblato  Fathers  and  conducted  mission 
work  in  Northwest  Canada  among  the  Indians;  arch- 
btshtni  of  Saint  Bonifnre  (1871);  founded  the  Saint 
Boniface  Theological  College;  wrote  Fini7(  ann/«a  <fe 
miation*  dana  le  nord-oue»t  t'AmSrimit  and  EaiiuiMet 
swr  le  nerd-oitMt  de  I'AnUrigut,  which  in  ita  English 
translation  ia  a  moat  Talnable  work  of  reference  on  that 
region. 

TAIT,  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  (181118S2). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  in  1842  succeeded  Dr. 
Arnold  at  Rugby;  dean  of  Carlisle  (1849);  bishop  of 
Ixindon  (1856);  primate  of  England  (1869). 

TALMAOE,  THOMAS  DE  WITT  (1832-1902).  An 
American  clergyman ;  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (t869-1894)  ;  afterward 
associate  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Waahington,  D.  C  ;  editor  of  the  Chrittian  Ileraid,  and 
author  of  Crumbs  Swept  Vp;  Woman:  Uer  PowerM  and 
Prlvittge»,  From  Uangtr  to  Throne,  Every-Day  Re- 
Kffion,  etc. 

TATLOB,  JEBEUT  (161S-1667).  An  English  prel- 
ate and  author ;  "the  modem  Chryaoslom" ;  in  1038 
rector  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.  In  the  civil  war 
Taylor  took  the  royal  aide,  and  so  lost  all  his  prefer- 
ments. For  many  years  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Wales, 
busily  engaged  in  writing  books.  In  1658  he  went  to 
Ireland;  immediately  after  the  Restoration  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  also  that  of  Dromore  till  his  death; 
wrote  Epitcopary  Atierled,  The  Liberlii  of  Prophetging, 
lAlt  of  ChrUt,  Holy  Living,  and  Solu  Dying. 

TOHATHOTSHr,  N.  W.  (1851-  ).  Russian 
revolutionist;  openly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  people; 
has  followed  a  variety  of  occupations  In  order  to  study 
people,  and  haa  traveled  widely  to  learn  the  free 
roontries;  haa  written  muA  Upon  the  industrial  con- 
ditions in  Russia.  ^ 

THBBESA,  SAIKT  (1515-1582).  A  Spanish  Car- 
melite nun;  eminent  for  learning  and  piety;  founder 
of  a  reformed  society  of  barefooted  members  of  that 
order;  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  XV". 

TXNOLET.  (Urg.)  EATHEBINE.  Bom  at  Hew- 
bnryport,  Haas.;  appointed  successor  of  Mme.  P. 
Blavatsky  and  William  Q.  Judge  in  the  "Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society"  movement: 
head  of  the  "Baja  Yoga"  schools  of  Point  Loras.  Sau 
Diego,  and  San  Francisco,  Galifomla,  and  the  Brother- 
hood schools  of  Ebgland  and  (Tuba:  long  engaged  in 
^iUnthropIc  work,  embracinc  East  Side  mission  movo- 
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ments  in  Hew  York,  relief  corps  work  in  the  Bpuilah 
War,  emergency  hospital  work  for  sick  soldiers  at  Ifou' 
tank  Point,  and  charitable  work  in  Havana;  first  to 
make  complete  edncatianal  expoaition  of  the  idea  of 
"theosophy  in  practice,"  upholding  to  the  young  the 
theoBophie  prindplea  of  "Karma,"  the  all-pervndlac 
law  of  relentless  joatlee,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  as 
one  of  the  moat  important  of  the  world's  great  teach- 
ers; at  present  engaged  in  establishing  an  eastern  rep- 
lica of  the  Point  Loma  institution  at  Newburyport, 
occupying  the  sit«  of  the  historic  "Lord"  Timothy 
Dexter  mansion;  financial  aupport  for  the  movement 
id  obtained  by  voluntary  contributions.  Her  society  is 
understood  to  be  distinct  from  and  unaffiliated  wiUi 
"The  Theosophical  Society,"  whose  head  la  Mra. 
Annie  Bessnt,  and  the  beadqnartera  of  wbldi  la  at 
Adyar,  Madras,  India. 

TOUE,  JACOB  (1810-1896).  An  American  philan- 
thropist ;  bom  in  Hanheim  townahip,  York  (Jounty, 
Pa.;  went  to  Port  Deposit,  Ud.,  in  1838.  In  1884  ha 
presented  to  Dickinson  College  a  valuable  bulUIiic  for 
scientific  uses.  His  largest  gift  was  for  the  foundatlDn 
of  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  at  Port  Deposit,  91,600.- 
000,  a  sum  that  was  increased  by  his  will  to  nore  than 
•8.500,000.    Ha  died  In  Fort  Deposit,  Md.  ' 

TBUEBLOOD,  BENJAMIN  FBANEUH  (1847- 
).  General  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety since  1892;  editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace; 
in  1S99  attended  The  Hague  Peace  Conference;  holds 
radical  views  on  the  subject  of  peace,  woman  suffrage, 
ttrmperanca,  and  the  mnnicipaf  ownership  of  street 
railwaya;  a  pronlnant  laotom  and  writer  on  inter- 
national Bubjeets. 

TUCKWBLLt  OEBTBUDB  M.  (1862-  ).  rng- 
llsh  Christian  socialist;  trade  unionist;  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League;  bom  in  Oxford;  her 
father,  R«t.  William  Tuckwell,  known  as  "the  radical 
parson,"  has  a  reputation  throughout  England  for  hia 
strong  views  on  laDor,  land.  natoralUation,  etc.;  Miss 
Tuckwell  has  written  extensively  upon  Indnstrial  anb- 
Jects. 

TTSOK,  BOBEBT  (1845-  ).  EtagUah  political 
econoniat  and  aocial  reformer;  horn  In  OanterbnrT: 
removed  to  Toronto,  Canada,  in  J8T0;  worked  in  a  ma- 
chine shop  as  a  boy;  has  worked  vigorously  In  the 
cauaa  of  single  tax,  then  for  direct  legislation  and  pro- 
portional representation:  is  the  advocate  of  electoral 
reform;  newapaper  reporter  and  editor;  writer. 

TTLFILAS  (uI'JI-Im)  (about  311-about  381).  The 
apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Goths;  labored  among  tha 
Gotha  for  over  30  years;  preached  and  wrote  in  (jreek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic;  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Gothic  is  the  beginning  of  all  German  literature;  he 
omitted  the  books  of  aamoel  and  Kings,  tor  ha  con- 
sidered that  they  were  too  virld  a  picture  of  war  to 
present  to  his  fierce  eoantrymen. 

UBSULA,  SAINT.  A  traditionary  virgin  martyr; 
reputed  daughter  of  a  Britiah  prince,  who,  with  11,000 
other  virgins,  auffered  cmel  martyrdom  at  Cologne  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century. 

VAIL.  CHABLES  HENBT  (166S-  ).  Economlo 
writer;  paator  of  Pullman  Memorial  Oliurch,  Albion, 
New  York;  la  the  advocate  of  national  ownerahlp  of 
railways,  collective  ownership  of  means  of  production 
and  distribution. 

VEBBUN,  STUABT  OOEVBAAD  ALEZANDEB 
(1865-  ).  Professor  of  economics  and  industrial 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Technology,  Delft,  Holland ; 
bom  at  Ueesp.  A  liberal  in  polltica,  ha  dalma  that  ao- 
cial reform  can  coma  onhr  through  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  Individual,  not  ttirougih  the  Inter- 
ference of  the  state. 

VIHOENT  DE  PAUL,  SAINT  (1576-1660).  An 
eminent  French  pbilanthropist  and  reformer;  canonised 
br  Pope  Clement  XII.  (1787).  Ha  organised  tha  Oon- 
gr^^tton  of  Uisaions  and  founded  tha  order  of  Slatare 
of  Charity. 

TINOENT,  JOHN  HETL  (1632-  ).  Since  1900 
bishop  of  Hetbodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  since  1878 
chancellor  of  tha  Chautauqua  system,  of  which  he  was 
a  founder  In  1874.  Previously  he  had  been  pastor 
eight  years  and  connected  with  Sunday  school  work 
and  pubiicationa  nine  years.  Ha  is  preacher  to  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Cornell,  and  other  colleges.  Author  of 
many  books  relating  to  Sunday^  school  work  and  BlUe 
teaching. 

WALD,  LnXIAN  D.  (1866-  ).  Social  re- 
former; writer;  bora  tn  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  active  In 
trades  union  work;  member  of  the  Wunen's  Trade 
Union  League;  social  settlemeat  worker;  interaited  In 
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ths  child  Ubor  novMamt;  IdantifUd  whh  many  phfl- 
uthroiilo  ftud  nfom  moTMiuiita  tn  Nnr  xork  Dl^. 

WABBUBTOH,  WXLLUH  (1698-1779).  An  Xng- 
lUh  dlTinc;  Ushop  of  Oloacaator;  ■nthor  of  tha  famou 
ZHviiM  legation  »/  Mote*. 

WABBEK,  JOBIAH  (1799-I8T4).  FhlloBopliical 
anarchist;  born  near  Boston;  was  associated  with  Rob- 
ert Owen  in  th(f  New  Harmony  eommnnitr;  indlvidual- 
lat;  belioved  that  cost  was  the  true  standard  of  price; 
started  an  experimental  store  to  exemplify  hii  princi- 
ples;  founded  CDmmanitfes  which  did  not  prosper. 

WABWIOK,  FBAITOES  EVSLTN.  00TTVTEB8  OF 
<186l-  ).  Bocislist  and  philanthropist;  president 
of  mauT  philanthropic  aocietiei;  founder  of  a  home  for 
crippled  children  and  various  schools;  one  of  the  poor 
law  KuardiSDs;  established  a  system  for  nuninc  the 
■iek  and  earing  for  the  needy. 

WATSON,  TKOBCAS  B.  (1856-  ).  Ez-popuUst 
oongreasman;  Joumaliat:  bom  in  Colombia,  Oa.;  se- 
cured the  appropriation  for  runl  free  dellTory;  peopla's 
party  prealOBntlal  candldato  (1904). 

WARS.  ISAAC  (16T4-1T4'8).  An  English  hymnol- 
ofiat;  wrote  Sv^na  and  Spiritual  Song;  Divina  and 
Moral  Simgt  lor  the  Use  of  ChUdren,  A  ManwU  o/ 
Logte,  serwal  Tolvmes  of  Strmoiu. 

WAZWBHiBB,  BIOUB  <186  -  ).  Economist, 
bom  in  Belgium;  director  of  the  Solray  8ocioloitie»l 
Inatitute,  BmaHu;  lecturer  on  aodolocj  and  political 
economy. 

WATLABD.  JULtUS  A.  (1854-  ).  Socialist; 
publisher  of  Tha  Appeal  to  Rta*on  in  Girard,  Kansas; 
believes  In  common  ownership  of  all  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

WBBB,  BEATRICE  (1858-  ).  Writer;  econo- 
mist; daughter  of  Richard  Potter,  for  a  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad;  student  of  working 
class  life  la  English  cities,  especially  the  sweat  shop 
system ;  member  of  Fabian  Society,  and  the  Royal  Oom- 
miBsioD  on  the  Poor  Law. 

WBITUBO,  WIURBUE  (1608-1B71 ) .  Pioneer 
Oennsa  socialist,  an  earnest  advocate  of  extreme  com- 
munism. 

WELLS,  DATID  AKES  (1828-1898).  Economist; 
writer;  bom  at  Sprin^eld,  Mass.;  was  nnivenlty  lec- 
turer on  political  economy  at  Tale  Oollege;  advocate 
of  free  trade,  civil  servica  reform,  etc. 

WBSZXT,  JOHN  <1708-17S1).  Fonnder  of  the  aeet 
called  Weanyana  or  Uethodlsts;  went  with  General 
Oglethorpe  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1785,  where  he 
established  the  flrat  American  Bonday  achooL  His  first 
hymn  book  was  published  at  Charleston  (1787);  apent 
three  months  with  the  Uorarians  in  Germany  (^1788)  ; 
organised  his  religious  system  of  Methodism;  Ua  liter- 
ary works  are  principally  hymns. 

WHATBLT,  RICHARD  (1787-1863).  Economist; 
bora  in  I<ondon;  well  known  for  his  Lectureo  on  PoJtt- 
fcol  Economy  published  in  1831 :  active  in  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act. 

WHXTEFIELD,  QEOBOE  (1714-1770).  An  Eng- 
lish clergyman ;  a  friend  of  Charlea  *  Wesley ;  or- 
dained in  1736 ;  preached  with  great  effect,  and 
in  1737  visited  America;  returned  to  England ; 
held  outdoor  meetings  and  gathered  immense  crowds. 
He  made  seven  voyages  to  America,  preaching 
throughout  the  colonies  with  such  power  that  he 
waa  called  "the  wonder  of  the  age." 

WXOLIF,  JOHH    (about  1320-1384).    An  English 

gitriot  and  reformer;  in  1360  became  master  of  Balliol 
ollege,  and  for  a  while  was  royal  chaplain;  translated 
the  Bible  Into  English;  waa  repeatedly  arraigned  for 
heresy,  and  finally  prohibited  from  toaching  in  the  Unl- 
versitv;  retired  to  bia  rectory  of  Lutterworth.  His 
bariea  remaina,  order  of  the  rival  pope,  Clement 
VIII.,  were  disinterred,  burned,  and  the  a^es  cast 
Into  the  Swift,  a  branch  of  the  Avon  River. 

WILBEBFOBOE,  WTLLIAU  (1759  1833).  Founder 
of  the  English  anti-slavery  society:  born  at  Hull.  Eng- 
land; member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  framed  the 
abolition  of  alavery  bill  which  was  psssed  one  month 
after  his  death;  was  interested  in  many  other  reforma 
and  philanthropies. 

WILLABD,  rRAVOES  EZJ2ABETE  (1839-1898). 
An  American  temperuca  reformer;  bom  In  Churchville, 
near  Bochetter,  H.  T.  After  some  years  spent  in 
teaching  she  became  professor  of  esthetics  in  the  Horth- 
western  University,  and  was  made  dean  of  the  Woman's 
College  In  Febmary,  1871.    She  began  her  active  tem- 

Btranca  work  In  187A  and  waa  made  aecretarr  of  the 
atioaal  Wtma'i  arigtian  Tenipanuioa  Union.  Xa 
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187ft  she  waa  made  president  of  that  organlaatlon  and 
hrid  the  office  till  her  death.  She  was  chosen  aa  presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Christian  Temperance  Union  In 
1688,  and  In  1892  visited  England  as  the  guest  of  Lady 
HeaiT  Somerset,  the  well  known  temperance  worker. 
She  was  an  orator  of  ^reat  eloquence,  humor,  and 
power.  Her  executive  ability  and  genius  for  organisa- 
tion were  wonderful,  and  her  work  for  temperance  and 
social  purity  will  live  in  the  history  of  her  country. 
She  died  in  New  York  City. 

WILLIAHS,  TALOOTT  (1849-  ).  Joumsliat: 
economist ;  born  In  Turkey ;  he  declsres  himself  in  favor 
of  free  contract,  free  competition,  and  free  labor,  aa  he 
believes  thia  regime  to  tend  toward  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  to  result  in  the  greatest  good  lo  the  great- 
est number. 

WISEMAN,     KXOHOLAS     FATBIOK  STEFBEH 

( 1802-1865 ) .  An  English  Roman  Catholic  prelate  ; 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1825;  made  professor  of 
oriental  languages  in  the  University,  and  rector  of  the 
Bn^ish  College  of  Rome  until  1835,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  became  noted  as  a  preacher  and 
lecturer;  created  by  the  pope  a  bishop  in  paHibum 
(1840);  made  vicar  apostolic  of  the  London  district 
(1849);  and  in  1850  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  a  cardinal.  Hia  prlneipal  worka  ara 
Leeturet  on  tht  Conncefion  httwan  Beitnee  and  Bt- 
vetUed  BtUgion,  The  Btat  Prewnec,  .Lsehirct  on  Ika 
Calholie  Eitrarchg,  BteoBtetima  of  tht  Lost  F««r 
Popta,  and  Sermon*  on  Our  Lord  /mus  CkriH  and  Hie 
BUtteA  Mother. 

WOLFF,  HEKBT  WILLIAM  (1S40-  ).  Enjc- 
lish  social  reformer,  bom  at  Leeds;  founder  and  chair- 
man of  the  International  CoSperalive  Alliance^  prolific 
writer;  believes  in  reform  tqr  means  of  self-help,  »oral 
and  educational  influences,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
class  distinctions. 

WOODBUFF,  OLHrrOK  BOOBBS  (18S8-  ). 
Municipal  reformer;  secretary  of  the  National  Httnid- 
pal  League;  bom  in  Philadelphia. 

WOODS,  BOBEBT  ABOHET  (1865-  ).  So- 
cial reformer;  fonnder  and  head  of  the  South  End 
House,  Boston;  interested  alao  in  many  other  move- 
ments for  the  betterment  of  human  conditions,  social, 
indnatrial,  and  educationaL 

WOOLLET,  JOHK  OBAKVILLB  (1850-  ). 
Tenverance  reformer;  bora  In  Oollinavilw,  Ohio:  be- 
lievea  that  all  reform  hinges  upon  temperance  reform, 
and  that  the  temperanca  QueeUon  la  the  moat  in^or- 
tant  in  practical  politics. 

WOOIMAB,  JOHH  (1720-1772).  Philanthropist: 
abolitionist ;  Quaker;  beipin  by  teaching  the  neglected 
children  of  the  poor;  his  journal  has  been  published 
with  an  introduction  by  Whittier;  he  died  of  smallpox 
in  England. 

TALE,  EUHH  (1648-1721).  An  Anglo- American 
philanthropist;  went  to  the  Eaat  Indies  as  a  trader 
(1672),  and  acquired  great  wealth.  From  1087  to  1093 
he  waa  governor  at  Fort  St.  George,  Hadraa.  He  gav* 
to  the  Saybrook  Collegiate  School  books  and  money 
valued  at  94,000,  a  gift  which  resulted  In  the  connec- 
tion of  his  name  with  the  college  after  ita  removal  to 
New  Haven. 

TOUNG,  BBIOHAH  (1801-1677).  Second  president 
of  the  KorrooD  Church  or  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  Lstter  Day  Saints,  and  founder  of  the  state  of 
Utah.  He  was  active  in  promoting  agriculture ; 
founded  the  University  of  Deseret  and  other  schools; 
was  interested  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  the 
wime  mover  in  building  the  celebrated  Hormon  Temple, 
qe  displayed  remarkable  eflteiency  In  organising  and 
consolidating  the  Hormon  Church. 

ZnrZEHDOBF,  HIKOIiAUS  LTTDWIO  VOR,  OOUHT 
(1700-1760).  A  German  count;  esUUiahed  the  rdi- 
gioua  commnnily  of  Herrnhut  on  his  estate  in  Saxony, 
consisting  cliiefly  of  a  body  of  Moravian  brethren  who 
hnd  been  driven  out  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  called 
Herrnhuters,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
and  chief  apostles;  author  of  more  than  100  works  in 
prose  and  verse. 

ZOBOASTEB,  ZABATHUS'TBA  or  ZEE'DUSHT 
(660-588  B.  C).  The  founder  or  reformer  of  the 
Parsee  religion.  Though  certainly  a  historical  person- 
age, nothing  whatever  is  known  except  that  hia  family 
name  was  Spitama,  that  he  was  horn  In  Bactria,  and 
that  he  eonld  not  have  fionriahed  later  than  B80  B.  C. 

EUEBUH,  0HABLE8  (1866-  >.  Lecturer; 
writer;  member  of  London  Fabian  Society;  profesaor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  bora  at  Pea- 
dleton.  Indiana;  e^eeially  Intareited  m  municipal  a» 
dology  In  Aaniean  cttiea. 
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76,000 

82.000 
18  000 
35.000 

85.000 
48.000 
2.000 
3.083.000 
135,893 

1.412,000 
1,006,000 
60,000 

NewtouodlftDd,  Labrador 

Barbados   

Trinidad  

4,000 

816 
89.213 
961.000 
127.227 
9.000 
S.044.000 
1,000,000 

21 

17.000 
1,8C7 

8.000 

171.000 
74.920 
8,424,000 
719,087 
92.000 
7.000 
160,000 

'■io^ooo 

'17^000 

'  81.000 

"iJJOO 

New  Zealand  

CWle  

83,666,000 

ao^ooo 

38,666.000 

2S4.66o,O00 

Costa  Rica  ■  

Cuba  

Denmark  

Ecuador  

"  "1O6 

8,664,000 
Recos.  br  State 
Prevail.  rellK. 

6.373 
1,200.000 
35.887,000 
627,000 
79.000 
85.000 
22,109.644 
1.387.462 
1,206,919 
4,608,469 
19.124 
26.875 
40.883 
872.613 
5.481 
2,457 
12.835 
2,627 
96.068 
13.362.444 
1.500 
2,579 
5,449 
8.380 
4,845 
17  9IS 
S18  033 
78.^ 
R37 
1.520 
1.890 
696  fKH' 

u,erj 

(6) 

'8,476 

49.000 
67,000 

«i!6oo 

607.862 
31.708 
26,893 
65,341 
1,432 

19.602 
24  69G 
■735 
638 
1.482 
29S 
1.522 
409,601 

"178 

500 
3,021 
8,774 
2.486.084 
1,000 
580.000 
31.000 
438.000 
1,000 
37,646,852 
891.067 
769.866 
1.844.699 
240.041 
400.000 
807.429 
803.195 
130.000 
102.4S4 
609.877 
100.000 
S39.925 
23,841.602 
60.000 
135.966 
200,511 
226  074 
262  24f 
367 '78( 
4  233  48( 

'  4o!ooo 

96.000 
80,000 
55.000 
1.582.745 

Alserla  «  — 

Madacaacar  

Tunis  •■■ 

Qerman  Bnplrs>>--   

40C 

4  100  000 

elooo 

1  718  OOC 

499  OOC 

1.975!000 

- 

.... 

.... 

Bavaria   

Bremen   

Bararla  •  

933 

.... 
-  - , , 

.... 

Hesse  

LQbeck  

HeclElenburK-Schwerfn  -  ■■ 

;;;; 

-  p . . 
.... 

Renn,  TouoKer  Branch- 

.... 

.... 

8  axe-Oobu  rn-Ootta  a  

Baxe-Melnfnseu  ■■ 
Saze-Welmsr—  •  ■  •  

'"eos 

1  256 
1421 
14  697 
'257 

iH 
19fi 

12  053 
5,792 

.... 

.... 

.... 
..>■ 
.... 

■  <  *  * 

Scb  warzbu  rK-Rudnlstadt 
Be  ti  w  a  ntburtf  -  Sondenbai  i 

Hen 

.... 

•  •  ■ . 
.... 

WQrttembere  

1,902,386 

24,165 

\i 

1,854,143 
2!472 

9  919  913 
Sli639!863 
65  000 
32,000 

851  378 

srIooo 

3  730  084 
'  65!595 
68  OOC 
85!d00 
65,000 

2,as» 

40,446 

iiooo 

19,H58,00n 
1.500,000 

2,000.000 
432.000 
1,995.000 

100.000 
6,000,000 

.... 

Liberia  

LuzetnbarK  

'  280.000 
12,380.246 
10.000 
5,000 

'i!201 

Hontenecio  

206,000 

8,972 
156.600 

14.000 
6,000.000 

rnwno 

600.000 

2i66,'ooo 

i^iooo 
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Bellgiooa  Btatlstlai — Continued. 


Buddhists. 

Oreek 
CatboUci. 

- 

So 
§5 
"3 

Jews. 

Bp 

€^ 

■ 

a 

1 

0 

£ 

si 

'■OA 
a  si 

■  "  • 

1.790,161 

103, 9Rn 

3.069,1X2 

— 
.... 

S0.000 

20.000,000 

380,000 

i5.6oo.ooo 

Mb,000 

27.000 

West  Indies  

58,560 

6,071 

10.254 

80,000 

NIcanffua  

.... 

.... 

6.281 

.... 



.... 

Norway  

1,960 

.... 

2.237,063 

.... 

.... 

Panama  

Recog,  i?Uic. 

993 

FarsKoar  

60O.(j00 

450 

100,000 

Perala  

cv,tJUU 

14  000 

6,000 

.... 

..  ■. 

'  7,000 

8,687.000 

fiOO 

5,000 

Portagal  

5,000.000 

4,491 

..  ■ . 

"(V)' 

149,667 

266.65b 

48,740 

68.276 

.... 

433,863 

87.123,601 

]I,467,»»t 

5,215,806 

18.906.972 

3,572.653 

2.000.000 

Kecoc.  relic 

6,200 

10,423 

'is'729 

14.745 

1.399 



* 

Slam  

s,e66,ooo 

.... 

15.000 

1,666.000 

18.000,000 

402 

6.654 

Sweden  

2,378 

8.912 

!!!! 

5.072.792 

Switzerland  

1,879,664 

12.261 

1.916,157 

858.000 

879.000 

1S.5M.'000 

100.000 

8,346.'781 

29.442 

87.658 

608,113 

5.402 

Eaypt  

United  SUtes  

63,896 

56.426 

25.200 

8,979.000 

37,000 

13.887.000 

1,044,000 

16,000 

ST.223.000 

Porto  Bico  

FreTall.  relig. 

7,000 

7ft.'0OO 

8,H0,000  (b) 

270.0K 

27.000 

260.000 

Drumtay  

980.000 

13,000 

Venezaela  

2,923,000 

""ioo 

8.000 

(a)  Orient*!  chnrcheB,  8,098,000.  (d)  ShintoUts,  24,900,000. 

(b)  Prevailing  religion  is  Bomsn  Catholic.  (<>  Kattem  chorcbea,  5,415,341. 
(e)  Oreek  OrienbA,  2,815,718.  (?)  Indndea  Alaska  and  HawaiL 

(«)  Independent  Oathollcs  besides,  8,000,000. 


PBOTESTANT  ETANQELIGAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  WOBUX 

From  information  given  at  the  Twelfth  International  Sunday  School  Convention  at  LouisTille. 
Kentucky,  June,  1908. 


00VHTBIX8. 

Scholars. 

Teachers. 

Sunday 
ScboolB. 

Emops: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

7,460,374 

684,342 

46,399 

10,672 

643 

238 

6.600 

346 

132 

1,496 

72 

29 

80,000 

6.C00 

1.000 

165.140 

12,928 

7,611 

67,000 

7.000 

1,200 

^,114 

28,356 

8,073 

200 

8 

6 

Holland  

206.000 

5,092 

2,020 

16.000 

1.500 

850 

26,000 

2.000 

825 

Portugal  

1.717 

72 

IS 

Riuala  

12.000 

I.lOO 

860 

6.S00 

2Q0 

100 

820.000 

18,025 

4,4.^5 

122,687 

7.490 

1,762 

1,129 

42 

28 

Aflu: 

4.876 

440 

167 

809 

64 

18 

The  table  given  above  does  not  include  over 
1,000,000  children  attending  the  Roman  Catholic 
Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
the  non-Evangelical  Protestant  churches. 

Sunday  Swools. — Robert  Raikes  of  Glouces- 
ter, England,  is  to  be  r^arded  rather  as  the 
reviver  than  as  a  founder  of  Sunday  schools 
in  1780.  Much  religious  instruction  was  given 
by  the  ancients  in  a  formal  way  in  such  classes. 
Hannah  More,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  White- 
field,  and  others  encouraged  the  movement ;  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  William  Fox,  Jonas  Hanway 
furthered  the  formation  of  the  Sunday  School 
Society  (1785).     In  1811,  Great  Britain  had 


OOUMTBUS. 

Scbolan. 

Teachers. 

SandaT 

Seliools. 

Asia  : 

6.264 

1.063 

105 

44.035 

7J06 

1.074 

25.833 

4,250 

616 

161,391 

6,4ffi 

4.aK 

North  Auebica: 

Dotted  States  

11.329.2S3 

1,451,855 

140JiU 

684,235 

85.632 

lOiinio 

Newfoundland  and  Lab- 

22  766 

2.374 

353 

111.335 

10.769 

2,306 

6.741 

677 

2S1 

16.128 

1.800 

428 

U(MX» 

S.OOD 

sso 

696,081 

54.670 

7.458 

42,909 

2.700 

1,474 

16,810 

1.41S 

Other  iBlaoda  

10,000 

800 

210 

22,672,858 

2.411.373 

244JiSB 

400,000  children  attending  Sunday  schools.  The 
first  Sunday  school  appears  to  have  been  opened 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1669. 

The  Sunday  schools  were  organized  under  a 
society  in  Philadelphia  in  1791;  in  New  York  ia 
1816;  and  the  American  Sund^  School  Union 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1824.  The  flnt 
National  Sunday  School  Convention  SBsembled 
in  New  York  City  in  1832,  with  Hon.  TheodoR 
Frelinghuysen  as  president.  The  uniform  lesann 
system  was  inaugurated  in  Indianapolis  in  1872. 
The  convention  became  international  in  ^Iti- 
more  in  1875,  and  a  World's  eonventiim  wma  held 
in  London  in  1889. 
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BXUOIOXrS  BXNOXnrATIOHS  IN  THS  TTNITXD  STATES. 


DlMOMOUnOllS. 


EvftOgeHckl  

Advect  OhrisOaiu  

Seveotb-DAT  

Cbureh  of  Qod  

Life  and  Advent  UdIod  .... 
ObarcbeB  of  Ood  In  Jeaus 

ObrIM  

Total  Adrenttoti  

Besular,  Nortb  

Revalsr,  Booth  

Begnlar,  Colored  

Six  PrlDcIple  

SereDtb-Dfty  

FieewUl  

OrlKln&I  Freevlll  

Oeoeral  

Separate  

United  

Baptlat  Gtauroll  of  Otariat. . . 

Primitive  

Old  Two  Seed  la  the  Spirit 
FredeatlDarlan  

Church  of  tiod  and  Salute  of 

Cbrtet.  

Total  Baptlsto  

SmkrmiBivtr)  

Brttkrtn  iPlummUh)  

BuddkUt  (.Chitutt)  

BuUhUt   and  SkinMit 

ifmnttt)  

OatkMai 

Roman  Catholkw(a}.  

Itaronlte  OattaoHc  

PoUsb  Oatliollo  

Old  Oatbolic  

Beformed  CatboUc  

BoMlan  Ortbodox  

Greek  Ortbodox  

SyrlaoOitbodoz......  

Armenian  

Total  CathoUcfl  (.b)  

CSdKAoIfc  ApotMit  

Ckriatadelpkiatu  

Christian  Connection  

OArMjon  OUkiilie  (Dtnrtt)  

OkriMtian  SetmtiiU  

OkrittUtn  Union  

Okwek  of  Ood  ( Winn^rmnarian) 

Ckurtk  of  th*  1/ttc  Jmualm  

Oommuniatte  SeaUUmi 

Shakers  

Amsna  

Harmony  

Altruists   

Church  Triomphant  (Koreshan 
Ecclerfa)  

Christian  Common  wealth  

Total  Common  Me  

OnvnMtfOMKata  

DiaeMuot  Ckri$t  

Dunbirda  

XtangMoalSodtM! 

KTanseHoal  AHoclatlOD  

United  ErancdlcRlObuicli... 

Total  EvaosaUcal  

Frimdas 

Orthodox  

"HlekBlte"  

"  Wilburite"  

Primitive  

Total  Friends  

Atouto  »f  th*  TampU  

CtamuM  Jtwangatimt  Fnt^tmnt. . 
Oirmow  BtBtigalieat  Sinud  


34 

912 

19 
60 

M 


7.9» 
1M12 
12,201 
S 

ee 

1,248 
120 
476 
113 
2& 
80 
2.130 

80O 

 71 

38,279 
173 


6.923 
6,673 
3,337 

9N) 
563 


1.S00 

i,ao2 

115 
3« 
_  11 

i,46«; 

4 

im 

974 


so 

610 
1,760 
29 
28 

 97 

3^ 


9,506 
21,216 
17,721 
12 
84 
1.409 
167 
636 
108 
201 
162 
3.530 

473 

 m 

6S,2»1 
96 
814 
47 

9 

12,923 
10 
43 
5 
4 
103 
42 
21 
21 


18.172 
10 
63 
1.340 
110 
668 
26H 
590 
144 

15 
1 
1 
1 

8 

 1 

2? 
5.941 
11.807 
1,159 

1,652 
l.OU 


2.666 

SM 
183 
53 
9 


1.076 
4 
IS.-) 
1.262 


8S 


1.147 
26.600 
64,332 
647 

8,800 

2.872 


W.29B 

1,165.422 
1.9ftl.74g 
1,778.824 
8.S8 
8.S09 
S2.30S 
12.000 
29.847 
6,479 
13,209 
8,2.M 
136,000 

12,861 

 8.500 

6.224.305 
4.239 
6.661 


14.235.451 
85.000 
42,8.'» 
42.") 
1.7&0 
N5.00O 
100.000 
80.000 
8..'iOO 


14,606,976 
1,491 
1.277 
101.597 
40.000 
85.096 
17.500 
41.175 
8,200 

1.000 
1,766 
8 
25 

205 

80 


DiKovniATKnn. 


Jeteg! 

Ortbodox  

Beformed  

TotalJevB  (See  Mote  r)  

Latter-Dan  SainUi 

Utah  Brancb  

ReorganUed  Branch  

Total  Mormons  

Lutkarant: 

General  Synod  

United  Synod.  South  

Qeneral  Council  

Synodlcal  Conference  

United  Norwedan  

Independent  Synods  

Total  Lutherans  (d).  

Swediih    Evanatiiml  Mifioi. 

Onmant  <  Watdmutrvmiatui). . . 

MentunUUt  

iSethodUtt! 

UethodlRt  Episcopal  

Union  American  Id.  E  

African  Helhodlst  Episcopal. . 

African  Union  Meth,  Prot  

African  Heth.  Episcopal  Zloii. 

HethodlBt  Protestants  

Wesleyan  Methodist  

Methodist  Episcopal,  South... 

Oongref  atlonal  Methodist. . . . 

Cons.  Metbodlat  (Colored). . . . 

New  Congreeatlooal  Metb .... 

Zlon  Union  Apostolic  

Colored  MetbodlitEplicopat.. 

Prfmiilve  

FreeHethodlst  

Independent  Methodist.  

Evansellat  Missionary  

Total  Hetbodlste  

3£oywiom  .••.«..  

PrtahyUriann 

Northern  

Cumberlaod  

Cumberland  (Colored)  

Welsh  Oalvlnlstlc  

United  

Southern  

Associate  

Associate  Reformed,  South... 

Reformed  (Synod)  

Reformed  (nenersl  Synod). . . . 

Reformed  (Covenanted)  

Reformed  In  U.  S.  it  Canada . . 

Total  Presbyterians  

FroUttant  Epittxtpal: 

Protestant  Episcopal  

Reformed  Episcopal  

Total  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Reformed  : 

Reformed  (Dutch)  

Reformed  (German)  

Christian  Reformed  

Total  Reformed  

Salvation  Army  

Sektem  kftldiana  

Social  Brttkrm  

Soeiatv  for  Etkieal  Cvltvre  

HpiHtualiaf  

Thaoamhieal  Soeittv  

United  Brethrm: 

United  Brethren  

U.  Brethren  (Old  Constitution) 

Total  United  Brethren  

Unitariana  

Univertttliata  

In^pmdant  OongngaHma  

Grand  Total  


stera. 

t 

man)' 
nta. 

a 

z> 

a  ■ 

O 

135 

340 

62.000 

166 

230 

81.000 

301 

670 

148.000 

752 

•nil 

ago  000 

1.200 

563 

4s!ooo 

1,^2 

1,32E 

398,000 

1.322 

1.734 

266,169 

235 

458 

47.614 

1,438 

2,195 

437,788 

2,444 

3,101 

018.599 

480 

1.336 

164,066 

2.128 

1.346 

474,180 

8,040 

2,00,605 

855 

aoi 

46.000 

1.240 

ivi 

61,690 

17.861 

8,066.667 

188 

too 

18.50(1 

6,070 

850,000 

20O 

I'M 

1,000 

8.912 

678,810 

1.651 

188,891 

524 

19,061 

6.978 

15,4M 

1.678.892 

415 

\2A 

24,000 

6 

5 

819 

238 

417 

1.022 

80 

82 

2.346 

2,678 

2,6191 

219,739 

72 

104 

7,018 

1,126 

1,117 

81.135 

8 

15 

2.5^ 

92 

47 

6.014 

41,893 

Oi.OlC 

6,660,781 

129 

17,199 

8,822 

in  BCM 

1,812,075 

400 

88,102 

683 

66S 

42.000 

W 

16C 

19.VAI 

987 

960 

127,206 

1.606 

8,192 

262.890 

12 

81 

1  MB 

96 

136 

12  S20 

113 

109 

9!063 

23 

23 

8,500 

1 

1 

40 

1 

436 

12,723 

16.478 

1,821,501 

S  116 

7,705 

821  210 

'  82 

74 

91419 

5,m 

7,779 

880,650 

■no 

667 

1 164 

1,754 

281,073 

'll6 

175 

2s!l76 

1,199 

2  59f 

430,458 

4,766 

lioif 

28,000 

6 

8 

740 

17 

20 

918 

80 

5 

2,112 

748 

150,000 

72 

2.607 

1.864 

8.619 

271,835 

296 

20.423 

2,160 

4.3T8 

291,758 

649 

473 

71.200 

728 

910 

52,621 

61 

15G 

14,126 

161,825 

210.359 

84.818,713 

Nora— (a)  Notlncludlor  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  (b}The  Official  Catholic  Directory 
1909  gives  the  Catholic  population  of  the  PbUlpplne  Islands,  7,288.989.  of  Porto  Slco.  about  1,000.000.  and  ol  Hawaii, 
8S.000.  *(c)  The  American  Jewish  Tear  Book  for  1908  eatimates  the  number  of  tbe  Jewlah  race  In  the  United  SMteaIn 
1906  as  1,777,186.  (d)  The  Lutheran  Church  Almanac  gives  Uw  number  of  ministers  «■  7,188,  churches  or  cougregaUona 
18,106,  communicant  members  I.7S5.799. 

Tbe  aggregate  of  84.848,713  representa  actoal  church  memberaliip,  and  InclDdaa  all  Catbtdlca,  but  not  all  persons 
aflUlated  by  family  ties  to  Protestant  bodies.  The  larger  of  the  Proteitaiit  bodies  mar  claim  twice  tbe  mimber  of  their 
eommunicaDta  aa  Domlna)  sdberenta. 
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AcBcIa  678 

"  Adoratloa  of  the  Had." 

Verooeae  758 
AeropUne,  Wright  632 
Airship.  Zeppeiln  623 
Albriffht  Art  Qallery  749 
Alllcator  701 
Alpaca  701 

American  Miueom  7H 

Amoeba  669 

"  An  Ane«l."  Barto- 
lommeo  780 

"  AnKels,"  Angellco  777 

"Anffe)U8."UlIlet  7S8 

"Annunciation,"  Tinto- 
retto 758 

Antelope,  American  702 

Ants  703 

Apollo  Belvedere  759 
Art  Institute.  ChicaKo  7.10 
"Arts, The," Cox  783 
Ass,  FeTBlan  Wild  703 
Auditorium.  Chicago  756 
AuKustuB  Cesar  759 
"  Aurora,"  O.  Beni  796 
"  Autumn  Oaks."  Inneaa 
800 

Bacteria  6S1 
Bamboo  681 
Barnacle  661 
Hasswood  692 
Battleship  "  Oonnertlcnt " 
90ft 

Bears  664 

Bees  7D4 

Beetle,  TiKer  701 

Beet  Susar  Factory  51^ 

Berlin,  Nat.  Gallerr  717 

Blffhom  70t 

Birch  682 

Bison.  American  704 

Blackflsh  705 

Bluefinh  706 

Boa,  West  Indian  708 

BoBton  Hua.  Fine  Arts  750 

Brandenburg  Oftte  748 

Bridge.  Brooklyn  501 
Eads.  St.  Louis  502 
RolliuiLlft.ChicaKO  n02 
Steel  Arch.  KlassTB  502 
Stone,  Hartford  602 
Victoria  Falls  501 
WilUamsburg.N.Y.  fiOl 

Buckthorn  683 

Butterflies  662 

Cactus  683 

Camel,  Bactrian  705 

Capitol,  WaBhlDKton  T50 

Caribou  706 

"Ctritas,"  Thayer  822 

Gastlnff  Pig  Iron  612 

Cathedral.  Cologne  748 
Florence  742 
Lichfield  743 
Lincoln  743 
Ullan  744 

Notre  Dame,  Paris  744 

St.  John  the  Divine  752 

St.  Patrick's  752 
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811 

Joseph  311 

Rushlni:  Bear  311 

Wolf  Robe  811 
"Christ,"  Holrasnn  7W 
"Christmas  Bells,"  Blanh- 

fleld  782 
Clam,  Quahoff  661 
Cobra  dc  Capello  707 
Co  elente  rates  659 
CofTee  631 

"  Coffee  House  at  Cairo," 

Gerome  791 
Colosseum.  Tbe  739 
Condor  707 
"Conquerors."  Veres- 
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"  Consoling  Christ,  The." 

Plocktaorst  813 
Corai,  Red  659 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  752 
Cotton  Dock  509" 
OoKoo,  Sea  Island  635 


Coyote  7'25 
Crabs  707 
Crawfish,  Blind  708 
Crocodile,  American  'iOH 
"  CruclQxion,"  Itteobacta 
801 
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Canova  786 
Custom  House,  N.  Y.  751 
Cycsd  685 

CyprenB,  Monterey  685 
Daddy  Louglefcs  708 
"David,"  Hlctaelangelo 
761 

"Death  and  the  Sculptor," 
French  793 

"Descent  from  the  Cross," 
Rubens  817 

"Divine  Shepherd,  The," 
Hurillo  80S 

"  Diz-huU-ccDt^uatorze,' 
UeiseoDler  806 

"Doctor,  The."  Rem- 
brandt 768 

Dry  Dock  510 

Ducks,  Wild  715 

"  Dying  Gaul.  The  "  761 

"EcceHomo,"Renl  797 

Eel,  Vinegar  660 

Eland  709 

Electric  Locomotive  612* 
Elephant,  African  709 
Elk,  American  716 
"  Entombment,  The," 
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Escoriai,  The  745 
"  Evangeline,"  W.  L. 

Taylor  822 
"Ezeklel."  Sargent  819 
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Fera.  Tree  687 
Fish,  Flying  710 
Flatlron  Building,  N.Y.  756 
"  Franklin,"  Houdlo  799 
Frogs  710 

"  Oanymede."  Walter  73S 
Geronimo  811 
(iinkgo  6K8 

"Gleaners. The."Hillet  K08 
"  Gloria  Vlcli8,"Mercie  807 
Glyptothek,  The  748 
Goat,  Rocky  Mountain  720 
Gold  Dredging  613* 
"  Governmeut,"  Vedder 
247 

Grant.  President  217 

Monument,  Chicago  754 

GranfsTomb.  N.  y.  7.M 

Hall  of  Fame  7.^7 

"Hay  Wain,  The,"  Con- 
stable 763 

"Head  o(  a  Young  Qlri," 
Greuze  796 

"  Hercules,  Famese"  762 
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Durcr  763 
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Horsetail  690 
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Iguana  712 
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"  Lachrymae,"  Lelghton 
803 

"Lady  Hamilton,"  Romney 
817 

Lamp-shell  660 
"  Laocodn  "  764 
"  Lost  Supper,"  Da  Vinci 
804 

"Latona,"  Rlnehart  816 
Laval  University  756* 
"  Law,"  Dlelman  867 
Leaning  Tower,  Pisa  742 


Le  BruQ.  Madame,  and 

Daughter  803 
I^mur  714 

Library.  Boston  E^lbllc  750 
Chicago  Publli:  754 
New  Vnrk  Public  752 

Lichens  691 

"Light  of  the  World,"  Hunt 
800 

Lincoln  Monument,  Chi- 
cago 7,M 
Springflekl.  IllinolB  755 
Uncoln.  President  217 
Ungula  600 
Liver-fluke  710 
Liverwort  692 
Lizard,  Leopard  728 
Logging,  Mountain  515 
Louvre,  The,  Paris  716 
Lynx,  Canada  714 
MfGlU  University  766» 
"  Madonlna,"  Feruzii  792 
"  Madonna,"  Bouguereau 
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766 
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765 
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"  Manuscript  Book,"  Alex- 

ander  7 
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"  Mary  Magdalene,"  Hol- 
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796 
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789 
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City  785 
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823 
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Moss,  Reindeer  691 

Mouflon  717 
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"  Mrs.  Slddons,"  Gains- 
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"  Muses,  The,"  Puvis  de 
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Mushrooms  6H 

Musk  Ox  717 

Mussel  6G1 

Myrlozoum  600 

"Napoleon,"  Delaroche 
790 

"Night," Thorwaldsen  823 
"  Niobe  "  768 
Obelisk,  N.  T.  City  736 
Old  Man's  Beard  691 
"Old  Violin,"  Pyle  811 
"  Oxen  Going  to  Labor," 

Troyon  824 
Palms  691 
Passion  Flower  695 
"  Peace,"  Helchers  409 
Pelican  718 
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Prawn  661 
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766* 
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"  Song  of  the  Lark,"  Bre- 
ton 784 
Spiders  721 
Sponges  721 
Spruce  69R 

Steamship  "Lusitanla"  5li:* 
Steel  Mill.  Pa.  512 
"  Study."  Pearce  969 
"Sunset." Rousseau  770 
'Son  Vow.  The,"  Mai.-- 

Neil  805 
"Surrender  of  Breda." 

Velasquez  825 
Tapir.  American  722 
Tarantula  722 
Tea  631 

"  Terry.  Ellen,"  HDlals  >-22 
"Theseus,"  Canova  77I 
"Thinker,  The."  Rodin  >-l<- 
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Times  BuQding,  X.  Y.  756 
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"Token,  A."0.  BIaz  *M 
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Tree  Prog  728 
Trichina  660 
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CincinnaU  753 
Vanilla  699 

"VeU  of  St.  Veronica. Hie. ' 

Murillo  m 
Venus  de  Uilo  77S 
Virufla  724 

Washington.  President  W 
Memorial  Arch.  N.  Y.  'LT 
"Washington,"  Stuart  "Ji 
Water  Lily  699 
"  Whistler,"  Chaae  827 
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"  Young  Bull,"  Potter  Ml 
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INDEX. 

How  TO  UsE:  While  the  following  index  is  most  comprehensive,  embiBcing  abont  20,000  entrieB, 
thoasanUa  of  subjects  io  addition  to  those  Uated  herein  are  self-indexed  in  numerous  diutionarieu  and 
tabulations  throughout  the  text.  Owing  to  the  accurate  ciassilication  of  the  matter  into  related 
groups,  where  the  subject  sought  for  can  be  readily  found  in  its  alphabetical  or  lusicat  oitlor,  it  would 
not  only  be  needless  repetition  to  enter  such  subjects  in  the  general  index,  but  tueir  inclnsion  there 
would  make  it  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  quick  reference. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  some  forty  groups  of  subjects  covered  by  special  dictionarieH  is  siven  under 
the  subject :  DICTIONARY.  Likewise  about  one  hundred  proupe  of  valuable  matter  in  tabular  form  are 
listed  under  the  subject :  Tables.  Among  these  special  dictionaries  which  should  l>e  consulted  in  case 
the  subject  d&iired  ia  not  found  in  the  general  index,  are  tlie  dictiouaries  of  Coins  and  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Business  and  Financial  Terms,  Commercial  Geography,  Technical  Terms 
(Agriculture,  Mining,  Engineering,  and  Textile),  Art  and  Musical  Terms,  Masterpieces  o/  Artt 
Pedagogical  Terms,  Literary  Plots,  Characters  and  Allusions,  P8eueb>nynUf  Mythology,  and  the 
duitionary  of  English  ,Synonyms,  which  is  provided  with  a  special  index  in  the  text. 

Among  the  extennive  taWlations  which  will  prove  invaluable  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
general  index  are:  WorltFs  History  in  Graphic  Outline,  Outlines  of  the  Worhfs  Literature,  Impor- 
tant Wars,  Facts  Regarding  Presidents,  States  of  the  Union,  Municipal  Statistics,  Financial  Events, 
Canals,  Prvgress  Table  of  the  United  States,  British  Empire,  Chemical  Elements,  Cultivated  Plants, 
Domestic  Animals,  Operas,  Oratorios,  Educational  ana  Religious  Statistics.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  full  treatment  with  ext«n!«ive  cross-references  under  the  several  states  and  countries  and  also  under 
the  htad  of  Origin,  Introduction,  Invention,  Discovery,  First  Use,  and  First  Record. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  dictionaries  :  Suppone  it  is  desired  to  find  the  difference  in  value  between 
&  franc  and  a  mark.  Individual  coins  are  not  listed  in  the  index.  The  inquirer  should  turn  to  the 
subject  Dictionary,  under  wliitrh  that  on  Coins  and  Coinage  ia  indicated  at  page  550,  where  both  frano 
and  mark  will  be  founil  in  alphabetical  order.  Similarly,  profitable  use  can  be  made  oi  the  varioos 
tables  and  other  cla«silied  groupings  of  related  subjects. 
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A&mtrup,  Emii  901 
AftMH,  IvBr  AndremB  908 
Abalone  701 
Abbasl.,  TbeOreat  821 
AbbuII.,  Hilmi  321 
Abbas-Hina  161 
Abbu  of  MeiT  848 
AbbBHidea,  The  186.137. 
321 

Afabate,  Niceolo  d«]l'  773 
Abb«,  aereland  726 
Abbey.Kdwin  AnBtin  750, 
773 
Henry  906 
Abbott,  Edwin  1009 
Emma  773 
Jacob  901,906 
John  8.  C.  906 
John  JoMph  0.,  Sir  276, 

278.  321 
Ljman  903 
AbbreTiations.  Dictionary 

of  95 
Abbt,  Thomas  S96 
Abdallnh  236 
Abd  al-Halik  ibn  Zuhr  889 
Abd-al-RKhman  ibn  Hor- 

muxd  885 
Abd-elKader  161 
Abd-er-Rahman  139,  236, 
321 

of  AffbaniBtan  157 
Abdications  of  rule ra  161 
Abdi-chitia  878 
Abd-ul-Haraid  II.  161,  321 
AI>p1,  kins  of  Denmark  146 

Niels  llcnrik  901 
Abelard,  Pierre  1009 
Abel  de  Pujol  773 
Aben-Eira  906 
Abercrombie,  Jamea  161 
Abercromby,  Sir  Ralpt)  161 
Aberdeen,  fteiint«w  of  1055 

Seventh  Earl  of  155*. 
276 

Abies.  Sft  Fir  687 
Abijah  120 

Abildgaard,  Nikolai  Abra- 
ham 773 
Abina  842 

Abingtou,  Frances  773 
Abo.  Peace  of  151* 
Aborlcnlture  511 
About,  Edmond  902.  906 
Abraham  119 
PUtnaof  151 


Abruui,  Duke  of  the  158, 

726 
Absalom  120 

and  Achitophel  866 
Abacbati,  Freiberr  von  906 
Abt,  Frans  773 
Abu  Bekr  1055 
Abn  al-Walid  al  Duali  665 
Abu  HanifBh  Sfi^ 
Abu  Iibak  844.  887 
Abu  Jafar  al-Tabari  887 
Abukir,  Battle  of  161,289 
Abulfail  906 
Abulfcda  906 
Abu-I-Kasim  889 
Abul  Snud  906 
Abu  Nuwaa  906 
AbuTamman  887 
Abatilnn  RTa 
Abu  rh.-'dQb  128,  887 
AbydoB.  Battle  of  123, 

234 
Abyaainia  480 

CoinaKe  of  550 

Government  of  250 
Acaria  67B 
Acadia  150.  161 
Aradians  242 
Acanthus  678 
Accolti,  Bernardo  906 
Acba,  P.  Javier  dc  876 
Achaean  War  125 
Achaemenes  231 
Achard,  Franz  Karl  726 

l.aa)s  906 
Achen.  Johann  773 
Achenbaeh,  Andreaa  T73 

Oswald  773 

»fe  Alvary,  Max  7T6 
Achmel  TIT.  321 
Arhtermann.T.  W.  773 
Achnrch,  Janet  773 
Ackerman,  AmoaT.  303 
Ackcrmann,  Konrad  773 
Aroka  121 

Acre,  Balllf  of  112,  162. 
237 

Acta  Diurna  122 

Af-tium,  Battl«  of  1G2.  2S5 

Arts 

AridI,Bn<ls  LIB 
Corporation  I.IO 
Gnid  Standard  I5i1 
Oovemment  in  Philip- 
pines 158 
Habeaa  Corpoa  150 
Uepbura  ISS 
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interstate  Commerce  155 

Irish  Coercion  155 

Irish  Land  155 

Isthmian  Canal  158,  159 

Nullification  153 

of  Settlement  151 

Old  Aee  Pension  156 

I»urePood  156 

Sherman  166 

Sopremacy  149 

Teat  150 

Uniformity  150 
AcuAa,  Manuel  876 
Adalbert.  St.  858 
Adam,  Adolphe  Charles  773 

de  la  Halle  906 

O.  U.  876.  905,906 

L.  8.  773 

-Salomon,  Antony  S.  774 

Adamanltus  884 

Adams.  Charles  Pollen  906 
Charles  Francia  321 
Charles  R.  773 
Edwin  774 
Hannah  906 
Henry  905,  906 
Henry  Carter  1009 
Herbert  Baxter  006 
John  152,264,890.299, 
302 

John  Quincy  153,  290, 
209,  302 

Maude  Kiskadden  774 

Samuel  264.  321 

Sarah  Puller  Flower  006 

Suzanne  774 

William  Taylor  903,  90S 
Addams.  Jane  1055 
Adder  701 

Puff,  tee  Viper  724 
Addington,  Henry  50O 
Addison.  Joseph  867,  894, 
S06 

Ade,  GcnrKo  906 

Adler,  Felin  ino9 
Friedrich  774 

Adlerbcth.  Ondmnnd  O.  807 

Adlerfeld,  Gustnf  flflo 

Adolf  Frederick  151* 

AdolphuB  ol  Nassau  321 

Adrianoph*  430 
Battle  of  102.  236 
Tresfvof  l.';3*,212 

Adrentists  1046 

Aeeatian   Islea.    Battle  of 
135, 162.  235 

Aecinetan  marbles  759 


Aeginetsn  school  of  Bcntp- 

ture  757 
Aecospolami,  Battle  of  123, 

162,  234 
Aelfric  887 

Aeliunus,  Claudiua  906 
Ai'lat,  Evert  van  774 

William  van  774 
Aeneid  846 
Aeronautics  622 
Aeacbines  84.5,880,906 
Aeschylus  845,  880,  006 
ApRop  122,  90fl 
Aelhelbald  136,  139 
Apthelberht  131,  139 
Aethelfrith  135 
Aelhelred  139 
Acthplrifi  134 
Aethelwulf  138 
Action  774 
Aetiua  236 

Alfnnso  III..  Portugal  146 
Afghan  War  155 
AfshanistBQ  430 

Ameer  of  866 
Coinage  550 
OoTprnment  2.10 
Relieions  KtnlisticB  1067 
Aflnser,  Bernhard  774 
Afranius.  Lucins  840 
Africa  127.  430 
Area  430 
British  482 
Area  482 
Financea  482 
Importa,  exporta  488 
Population  482 
Railwny  mileage  48^ 
Cape  to  Cairo  railwav  136 
Domestic  animals  from 
665 

French  Colonies  255 
French  Wpst,  Coinago 

of  551 
Herman  Coloniea  256 
TmmiKrantfl  friirn  3no 
Imports  from  the  United 

Hlat'-n  474 
Phvsicnl  fenlures  410 
PIuxup  in  497.  -lOH 
Population  430 
Public  cdurofion  1^05 
Railroad  friiflic  SOU 
Relieioun  RtutiKtics  1067 
Africame.  L'  837 
African  Union.  South  225 
Africanna.  Sciplo  235  to 
Af^iKftBdCT'&ttntt-lOO'  "-^Q 
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Acamamson  284,  848 
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.  7T4 

AilBMM  wm  of  MenopbUos 

AnMiB,  Alexander  736 

Lonis  726 
AKmthftrchnB  774 
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Acftve  680 
AgeUdu  774 
ARBC7.  Execution  of  887 

Lav  regftrdine  887 

RatlflcKtioD  of  887 

Rerocfttioaof  887 
Asent  572 

Anpointment  of  887 
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0«D«r&l  887 
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Special  887 
Age  of  Reuon  162 
Aieunder  774 
AgMtbna  821 
Asiacoart,  Bmttle  of  148, 

162,  287 
Afis  234 
Anlaophon  774 
Acnolo  774 
AtoHcritiiB  774 
Aitostino  di  Dnedo  774 
Agoolt,  Goiiit«ue  d'  906 
AgonU  701 

Arr»mont&  Iniseio  162 
AsrieoU,  C.  L.  774,  891 
CnaansJaliui  127,162 
Badolph  1009 
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■Utloni  623 
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808 
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Aurippinft  127,  162 
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AcnlUr,  Ortce  906 
Afnilera,  Ventura  Bob  906 
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Ahmad  al-Hamadhani  887 
Ahmad  ibn  Fadlan  887 
Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  887 
Ahmed  HI.,  Shah  161*. 
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Ahmet  900 
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Aide,  Charlea  Hamilton  906 
Aiffner,  SoMVh  H.  774 
Aiklna,  J.  O.  276.  277,  278 
Aikmao.  Wflllam  774 
Aiko  River  241 
Ailanthaa  678 
Aiamuller,  Max  Emmanuel 
774 

Ainaworth,  William  H.  907 
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Specific  Rravitj  of  612 
Air-irin  124 
Afr-pamp  496 
Aird,  Thomaa  007 
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Aiselin,  Eucene  Antolna  774 
AJoadln  2B6 
Akbar  150* 

Akenaide,  Hark  896,  907 
Akerman,  Amoa  Tappan  408 
Akera,  Benjamin  Paul  774 
Akhensten.  King  878 
AkiU  641 
Akkadians  1058 
Akaakoff  or  Akiiakov.  Ivan  R. 
85S,  907 
Sergei  Timofeyevitch  907 
AkurKal  117 
Alabama  269,  282,  384, 
286,  430 
Altitude 

Hiithent  283 
Lowest  283 
Mean  283 
Admitted  153.  269 
Area  369,  280.283 
Cai^tal  369,  283 


Alabama,  CItleas  Largeat  ■ 
480 

Oitixeaaliip  requirement* 

286 

Goal  OQtpat  480 
CoUereain  994 
CouDtiea  in  480 
Cropa  480 
Education  981,  994 
Farm  area.  Talua  480 
Oovemor'a  aalair  367 

term  287 
How  acquired  284 
Indian  reaervationa  810 
Indiana  810 
Industries  430 
Lair,  Reqnirementt  for 

practice  896 
Lawa,  Bight-honr  895 

Exemption  398 

Labor  538 

School  995 

Suffrage  286 
Legialalora,  Term  287 
Legiatature,  Seasion  287 
Loan  inatitutions  S45 
Hannfactarea  430 
Mineral  reaonrees  430 
Hotto  282 

Name.  Ueaniac  of  282 

Popular  282 
Fopniation  280.  282 

eitimated  (1906)  280 
282 

per  square  mile  380, 

283 

Poatal  wrvice  429 

Prodnrtions  283,  430 

Prohibition  in  1051 

Property  righta  of  mar- 
ried vomenjn  400 

Railroad  mileage  607 

Railways,  Eleetrie  506 
Street  506 

Rainfall  603 

Rapreaentatives  378 

Schooto  1002 

Settlement  2S2 

State  Sower  282 

Temperature,  Average  602 

Universitiea  994 

Tota,  Electoral  801 
Popular  801 

Voten  287 
Alabama,  808 

daima  163 
Alabama-Kearurge  199. 
244 

Alamanni  129,  848,  907 
Atomo^  Fort,  Battle  of  1 62 
Alarcon,  Pedro  A.  de  903. 
907 

Alarom  j  Hendoia,  Don 

J.  R.de  891.907 
Alard,  Jean  I>elphin  774 
Alarlo  180,  181,  163,  386 

Breviarrof  868 
Alan,Julea  774 
Alaa  (Clarin)  851 

Leopoldo  905,  007 
Alaoka  269,282,430 
Altitude 

Higbeat  283 
Lowest  283 
Uean  283 
Area  280,  282,  430 
Boundary  156, 158, 150 
Capital  269.283 
Education  1002,  1005 
Fisheries  430 
Gold.  DiHCovery  235,  569 

production  430 
QoTcrnor'a  salary  287 

term  287 
How  acquired  282 
Industries  430 
Laws,  School  1002 

Riilfram  28fl 
Mineral  reBouTcpB  430 
Organiied  a  territory  269 
Population,  estimated 
(1006)  280,282 
per  square  mile  280. 
283 

Postal  service  429 
Prodnctions  288,  430 
Purchase  of  154 


Alaska,  Rainfall  608 

Settlement  282 

Silver  production  430 

temperature.  Average  608 

Votera  287 
Alaska- Ynkon-Pacifie  Ex- 
position 160 
Alanx,  Jean  774 
Al-Bakri  887 
Albani,  Emma  77B 

Franceaco  776 

Uatthiaa  775 
Albanian  mountainam  492 
Albany  162,  430 

Area  of  281 

State  capitol,  Architactura 
of  ^49 
Albany  Convention  321 

Regency  321 
Albatroea  701 

Wandering  701 
Al-BatUni  887 
Albangb,  John  W.  775 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 

Canal,  The  471 
Albert,  Archduke  241 
Prince  of  Saxe-Oohnrg- 
Gotha  321 
Albert  I.,  of  Austria  and 

Oermany  237,  331 
AJbertV.,  of  Austria  821 
Albert  I.,  of  Belgium  167, 
336 

Albert  II.,  of  Oermany  148, 
821 

Albert.  E.  F.  C.  d'  775 

Ueinrich  775 

Joseph  528 
Alberta,  Area  315 

Oovernmentof  816 

Province  169 

Qualiflcationt  for  voting 
278 

Tdephona  purchaae  160 

Univarsib'  160 
AlbertI,  L.  B.  degH  775 
AHiaitinelli,  Manotto  773, 
77B 

Albartiia  HagnvB,  cottnt  of 

BoUstadt  S07. 1009 
Albigensea  146. 104S 
Albinna  Flaeens,  «M  Al- 

euin  1009 
Alboin  134,  331 
Alboni,  UariatU  775 
Albrechtsberger,  J.  G.  776 
Albright  Art  Oallerr,  Bvf- 

falo  749 
Alhuera  239 
Al-Bukhari  887 
Albumen  or  Albomin  608 
Albuquerque,  A.  de  852, 

907 

Alcaeus  844.  879.  907 
Alcamenes  775 
Alcedo  y  Herrera,  A.  907 
Alceetis  845 
Alchindins  887 
Alcibiadee  123.  234 
Alcman  844,  879,  907 
Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford  907 
llcott,  Bronson  878.  1009 

Louisa  Hay  903,  907 

May  775 
Alcuin  136,  855,  885,  1009 
Alcyone  599 
Aldebaran  599 
Aldegrever,  Heinrich  775 
Alden.  Henry  Milla  907 

Isabella  McD.,  Hra.  907 

John  162 

William  Livingaton  907 

Alder  678 

Alderman.  Edwin  A.  1009 
Aldhelm  885 

Aldrlch.    Thomas  Bailey 

874.  903,  907 
Aldridge,    Ira  Frederick 

775 

.\leardi.  Aleardo  849,  901. 
907 

Aleman,  Uateo  907 
Alemnnni  130.  163 
Alencar,  Jose  Uartiaiao  iP 

876,  907 
Aleri-Essex.  Battle  of  165. 

243  ^ 
Dig 


Alesta,  Siege  of  163,  386 
Alewife  701 

Alexander  the  Great  124. 
235, 321 
Accession  of  124 
Alexaador  I.,  of  Bulgaria 

321 

Alexander  II.,  of  ^7 


Alexander    I.,  of 
Alexander  II.,  of  Bnaaia 

154*,  822 
Murder  of  155* 
Alexander  m.,  of  Buaia 

155*.  822 
Alexander  I.,  of  Seodaad 

322 

Alexander  n.,  of  BeoUaad 

145.  322 
Alexander  III.,  of  Scotland 

146,  322 
Alexander  I.,  of  Beiria  833 
Alexander.  John  White  775 

Mrs.  926 

William  168 
Alexander  Jannaans  S31 
Alexander  Newaki  163 
Alexander,  Prince  161 
Alexanderlied  888 
Alexandria  155. 163, 236. 
431 

Alesei  or  Alexis  M.  822 
Alexteir  241 

Alexia,  Nord,  Abdicatmi  of 
161 

Alexis  of  Russia  150* 
Alexia,  W.  898 
Alexias  I.,  ComnsBM  333 
Alexins  or  Alexia  IL.,  Oob- 

nenns  1 44.  823 
Alexins  in.  144,833 
Alfalfa  636 
Al-Farghani  887 
Atteri,  Yittorio  897,  007 
AltOnao    T.,    of  Aragon, 

N^lea,  and  OisUj 

Alfonso  I»  of  Castila  832 
Alfonso  III.,  of  Leon  323 
Alfonso  VX..  of  Leon  823 
AlfMMO  X.,  Uie  Learned,  at 

Leon   and  Castila 

146,  323,  84» 
Code  of  Laws  146 
Alfonao    I.,    of  NaTaxra 

andAraffOB  883_ 
AUoiiao  I-ijrf  Portofal  833 
AUonao         of  Portogal 

833 

AUoBso  Zn.,  of  Spain 

1S6*,  833 
Alfonao  Zm..  of  Spain 

155*,  1S7,  i23.  336 
Alford.  Henry  907 
Alfred  the  Great  186.  838. 

808,  887 
Algae  678 

AlgardI,  Aleaaandro  775 
Al  Oaael  or  Gazali,  or  Al 

Ghaxali  889,1048 
Algebra 

Addition  595 

Aggregatim.  dgna  536 

Btoiniiial  theoms  536 

Division  596 

Equations  596 

Factoring  586 

Forronlas  S96 

Mnltiplication  596 

Snbtraction  596 
Alger,  Horatio  907 

RuaseUA.  804.833 

William  B.  10S8 
Algeria  431 

Coinage  of  560 

Financeaof  671 

Public  edncation  la  1004 
Algerian  War  168 
Al-Ohaxi  364 
Alriera  4S1 

War  with  France  158 

War  with  the  United 
SUtes  158,  343.  24S 
Al^Uan  Parted  634 
Algonqnlan  Indfana  345. 
810 

Al-Hakm4.  187  , 


1073 


ABCB 


AlhAmbrft  168,947 

Architecture  of  741 
Al-Harith  666 
Al-Huan  al-Nfuburi  S87 
All  ibn  Abu  Tftlib  ^3 
All  ibQ  Aukir  889 
All,  Hebemet  852 
Alimentus  846 
Aliun,  Sir  ArehibftM  898, 

907 
AI-KaIbi  887 
Alkali  coils  522 
Alkanet  678 
Al-Khalil  885 
Al-Kbowuiuni  697.  726 
Al-Kindi  887 

AlkmMr.  BaUle  of  163,240 
AllBn,  D»id  77S 

WUUam,  Sir  775 
AlUr,  Andre  JOMph  775 
AllenrT  24 
AUegri,  Gngorio  775 
Allen,  0.  Grant  B.  876,906, 
907 

Elisabeth  Akera  007 

Ethan  152,  163,  242 

Fred  Hover  ''75 

Jampa  Lane  674,  907 

Karl  F.  861,  001,  907 

Thomas  776 

Viola  776 

WUtiam  1009 
Alleyn,  Kdward  776 
Alliance,  French  152 

Qnadruple  151.  357 

Triple  151.  155* 
Allibooe,  Samuel  Austin 

901,  907 
Alligator  701 
Alliton,  WLUiamBord  408 
AlliteratioD  85 
Alloas^,  AoKDBte  776 
Allon,  Aleeaandro  776 

Gristotano  764,  77S 
Allaton,  W.  760,  776,  873. 

899,  907 
AlltMion  38 
Allaaiona,  Literary  946 
Alm^  Battle  of  163.240 
Almafro,  Diego  d«  168 
Al-Habdi  137 
Almanaa,  Battle  aS  168, 
288 

Alma-Tadema,  Sir  L.  769, 
776 

AliDeida-Oarrett.  Viscount  d' 

907 
Almond  686 

AlmqTist,  Karl  Jonas  Lad- 

wiK  699 
Al-Mukaddasi  887 
Al-Untanabbi  887 
Aloe  679 

American,  aee  Agave  636 
Alpaca  666,  701 
Alphabet  120.  121,  877 

Armenian  877 

A*syro-Bab]rlonia&  877 

Babylonian  877 

Chinese  877 

Cuneiform  877 

Eiryptian  877 

Hieroglyphic  677 

Mwciean  877 

NewSoBian  877 

Old  Persian  877 

Phoenieiu  677 
AlpfaoBBO  I.,  of  Spain  142 
AlfAonsoT.  148* 
Alpine  planta  679 
Aliace-Lorrsiae  1004 
Al- Shall  887 
Al-Taburi  887 
Altnmirano,  I.  M.  876 
AUdorfer.  Albrecht  776 
Alternation  of  generations 
679 

Alth#u»,  CTem#rte  876 
Alumininm  613 
Alumroot  688 
Alunno,  Niccolo  776 
Alva,  Fernando  Alvarei, 
Duke  of  163,  238 
Alvares,  Albert  B.  776 

Jose  776 
Alvsrj.Uix  7Te 


Alysanm  679 

Amadeo,  Oiovannl  Antonio 
776 

Anudeus  I.,  of  Spain  154*, 
155*.  328 

Abdication  161 
Amadeus  VIII.,  of  Savoy, 

Abdication  161 
Amador,  Ifanuet  159,  001 
Amalarie  132 
Amaranth  679 
Amart,  Hichele  901,  907 
Amara  842 
AmaTTllis  679 
Amasu  I.,  of  Egypt  823 
AmasisU..  of  Egypt  828 
Amati,  Andrea  776 

Antonio  776 

Oeronimo  776 

Nicola  776 
Ambassadors.  Law  rofsrd- 

ing  872 
Ambe^  168,  330 
Ambessa  236 
Amboise,  Edirt  of  238 
Ambrois0  853 
Ambroae  tnd  Thflodosins 
758 

Ambrase,  Saint  847,  885 

Ambrotype  616  - 
Amedee  de  Ho«  787 
Amendments  to  the  United 

States  Couatitulion 

267 

Batifleation  of  154.260 


Amphipolis  123,  234 
Ampudis,  Gen.  248 
Amr  ibn  Kaltbnm  885 
Amru  236 

Amru-el-Kais  865,  908 
Amsler,  Samuel  776 
Amsterdam  4S1 

Bank  of,  founded  667 
Amuaitegui,  U.  L.  876, 
908 

Amundsen,  Roald  157 
Amarath  I.  828 
Amurath  II.  838 
Amur«thIV.  328 
Amyot,  Jaeqaei  BS8,  890 
Anabads  845,  880 
AnacMidB  701 
Anacreon  844,  879,  008 
Anastaainsl.  132 
Anaxagoraa  845,  880, 1048 
Anaximander  S4fi 
Auaximenes  122,  845,  008 
Anchovy  701 
Ancona  A.  de  908 
Ancua  Martius  121,  323 
Andamanese  493 
Andersen,  H.  G.  862,  901, 
908 
Karl  003 
Anderson,  Alexander  776 
Mary  Antoinette  776 
Robert  244 
A ndersonvl lie  prison  168 
Andes  Honntains  431 
Andocides  645.  880 


Amenetnhatl-.of  Emt  823  Andorra,  Government  250 
Amenemhat  II.,  of  Egypt     Andrada  e  SiWa  852,908 


Egypt 


323 

Amenemhat  III.,  of 

lis.  323 
Amenemhat  IV..  of  Egypt 

119, 323 
Amenhotep  II.  110 
Amenophia  I„  of  Egypt  828 
Amenophia  II.,  of  Egn>t  328 
Amenopbis  III.,  of  Egypt 

828 

Amenophia  IV.,  of  Egypt 

328 
America  431 

Confederate  States  154 
French  Colonies  in  255 
Riulroad  traflic  of  506 
Slaves  in  150 


Andrassy,  Oyula.  Count 
Andr«,  John  152,  163 
Andrea  di  Ugolino  776 
Andrea  Pisano,  jm  Andrea 

di  Ugohno  776 
Andreini,  Francesco  776 
Giovanni  Batliata  777 
laabeUa  777 
Andrvw,  king  of  Hungary 
237 

Andreira.  C.  MeL.  808 

Elisha  Benjamin  1009 
Andronicua  828 

LiviuB  846 
AndroniniB  I.  144,  823 
Andronicua  II.  828 
Andronicns  III.  828 


American  colunlsta,  Onrrancr  Andronicua  IV.'  828 


of  547 
Federation  of  Labor  635 
flag  186 
ivy  699 
literature  873 
ICtiseum  of  Natural  Hia- 
tory,  New  York  754 
painting  749 
Pacific  fleet  156 
Paaque  flower  679 
Plane-tree  698 
sculpture  749 
Wars,  Outline  of 
Barbery  SUtes  243 
Civil  244 

French-Engliah  242 
Indian  245 
Ifexiean  243 
of  1812  243 
RerohiUonary  242 
Spanish-American  245 

Americanlsma  16 

Amerling,  Priedrleh  776 

Ames.  Fisher  828 
Joseph  776 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  Baron 
168 

Amlds.  Edraondo  d«  849. 

905,  908 
Amiel,  Henri  Frederic  908 
Amiens  431 

Cathedral  144.  742 

Peace  of  153.239 
Ammansti,  Bartolommeo  776 
AmmianuB  Hareellinus  908 
Amoeba  701 
AmoBiB  119 

Ampere,  Andre  Harie  726 
Amphibians  663 
AnQihictyonto  coitnell  124, 
838 


Andropogon  679 
Andros,  E..  Sir  151,  323 
Anemone  679 
Anerio,  Felice  777 

Giovanni  Francesco  777 
Aneurin  908 
Angelico,  Fra  759,  777 
Angell,  James  Burrill  1009 
AnirerB,  A.  K.  277,  278 
Angioaperms  679 
Angles  132.  133 
Angleworm  709 
Anglin,  Margaret  777 
Anglo-Frencn  treaty  157 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance 
156 

Anrio-Portugnaaa  Treaty 

155* 

Anglo-Prussian  Convention 
158 

Anglo-Saaon  Chroniele  868 
Anglo-Saxons  168 
Anglo-Tibetan  Treaty  156 
Anicet-Bburgeols,  A.  908 
Animals,  Pomefilic  664 

Principal  Kroaps  of  658 
Animikean  Period  624 
Animaccia,  Giovanni  777 
Anise  679 
Anjou.  Duko  of  238 
An-ma-an  119 
Anna  Comnena  908 
AnnapoliH  164.  432 

Convention  328 
Anne  828 

of  Austria  323 
Annuals  679 

Annnnsio,  Gabrlele  d'  905 
008 

Ansdell,  Richard  777 
Anton,  George  873 


Antalcidaa  133,838 
AnUr  885.  908 
Antares  600 
Ant-eater  701 
Antelopes  702 
Anthemius  132,  777 
Anthennis,  GentU  Thoodoor 
908 

Anthology,  Greek  846 
Anthon,  Cnarles  1000 
Anthony,  Susan  B.  1155 
AntieUm.  BatUe  of  164 
Anticonna  124,  135,  164 
Antima<^hu8  008 
Antimony  613 
Antioeb  133.  142,  146,  164, 
432 

Antiocbna  I.,  of  Syria  838 
AniioehasII.  124 
Antiochns  IU„  the  Great 
833 

Aatioehas  IT.,  Epiphanai 
323 

Antlpater  164 
Antlphanea  845 
Antiphilns  T7T 
Antiphon  845,  860 
Antl-aahmn  league  1053 
Antiseptic  snrgery  508 
Antisthenes  1048 
Antithesis  32 
Ant  lion  702 
AntokolBki,  Mark  777 
Antonello  da  Messina  777 
Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius 
828 
Pius  323 
333  Antonio,  BattU  of  164 

Antonins,  Marcus,  or  Hark 
Antony  126,  137, 
235,  324 
Ants  702.  723 
Antwerp  817,  432 

Battles  of  164,  238 
Aniengruber,  Ludwig  904, 
908 

Aoata.  Duke  of  154* 
Apache  War  164 
Apelles  777 

Apgsr,  Austin  Craig  1009 
Apion  908 

ApoUinaris  Sidonius  885 
Apollodorus  777,  778,  845 
Apollonius  762 
Apoatrophe  37,  33 
Appian  884 
AppianWay  134 
Applus  Clandlns  134, 130 
Apple  686 

Appomattox  164,  244 
Apricot  686 
Apriet  122,  324 
Apnlelua,  Lucius  847,  888 
908 

AqaaPoola  188 
Aquatic  plants  679 
AqvaTlva,  Claodtna  1009 
Aqninaa.  Thomas  10O9 
Aouitania  104 
Arabia  138,483 
History  of  164 
Literature  of  137,885, 
887,  889 
Arabl  Paaha  155*,  324 
Arabs  184,  185.  492 
Arago,  Dominique  Fraafois 
726 

Aralia  fanib^  680 
Aralios  119 
Arany,  Janoa  908 
Arator  008 

Arataaof  Soli  881,908 
Arbela  164,  235,  756 
Arboleda,  Julio  876,  908 
Arbor  vitae  518 
Arburkle,  John  436 
Arbuthnot,  John  908 
Arbutus  680 
Arcadians  119 
Arcadius  324 
Art'agnolo,  Andrea  di  Clone, 

tee  Orcagna  811 
Are  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile 
748 

Arc*,  Oaspsr  N.  de  903 
Arch,  Constructfon  oKV^/^ 
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Ardi  of  Conatutitia  740 
of  Beptlmlaa  Sersnu  128, 

740 

of  TheodosiuR  131 
ofTitas  127,  739 
WAsfaiaKton  memorial 
827 

Archunbeault,  H..  Hoa.  403 
Archbold,  John  Dustin  486 
Archean  rocka  624 
Archeoxoic  eH  624 
Archer,  Belle  778 

Frederic  778 
ArchiM,  AuluB  Licinitu  908 
ArchidamuB  234 
Archilocus  844,  879,  908 
Archimedes  496,  736,  845 

Lswof  125 
Architecture,  BabfloiiiMi  733 

Byxantine  740 

Canadian  756* 

Early  Chriatian  130,  740 

EsTPtian  784 

Gothic  742 

Greek  122,  73S 

Modem  747 

MohaDimedan  125,  141 

Norman  142 

Renaisaance  745 

Komac  141.  142,  738 

Romaneaque  741 

United  Statei  748 
Archon  121,  324 
ArchTUB  726 
Arctic  explorers  Me  Diet. 
726 

jonmeyi  160 

planu  680 
Arden,  B.  H.  P.  778 
Arditf,  LuGtl  778 
Ardoarte,  iHego  891 
Areea  nut  palm  636 
AreopBgiticft  865 
Areopaicui  119,  324 
Areauipa  482 
Aretmo.  Pietro  891 
Argall,  SMDoel,  Sir  245, 
824 

ArgwiMla,  B.  850,  806 

Luperelo  850,  908 
ArKwntetis  550 
ArKcntina  482 

Area  482 

Armed  atrength  808 

Coinajre  of  550 

Confederation  153* 

Finances  571 

GoTernment  250 
Local  251 

Nit;  S07 

Population  432 

Freiident  of  366 

Public  education  1004 

Beli^ouB  BtatiBtics  1067 

Revolution  158 

StatisticRof  3G5 

Trade  with  U.  S.  474,  475 
Arfcinuiae  123,  234 
Arjton  613 
AreuB-Pelican  243 
Argj  ll,  A.  C.  Eighth  Earl  of 
164,  008 

Ninth  Duke  of  908 
Arion  778 

Arlosto.  L.  848,  889,  908 
Ariovietua  126,  235 
Arista,  Taarinno  164.243 
AriatarchuB  124.  845 
AriBtideB  236,  324 

of  Thebes  778 
Aristippua  1048 
AristodemuB  234 
Aristomenes  234 
Aristophanes  845,  880,908 
Aristotle  124.  629,  845. 

881,  908,  1048 
Aristoxenus  778 
Arithmetic  593 

Abacus  593 

Addition  593 

Division  593 

Multiplication  5S3 

Subtraction  593 

Capacity  of  cisternn  598 

Decimal  notation  594 
point  594 


Arithmetie,  Diacoant  5SB 

Bank  596 

Commercial  595 
Fractions  594 

Addition  of  594 

Denominator  594 

Division  of  5S4 

Improper  594 

Mixed  numbers  594 

Multiplication  of  594 

Numerator  594 

Subtraction  of  594 
Interest,  Componnd  595 

Simple  595 
Interest  mlu  595 
Percentage.  Application 
of  SB4 

Table  of  per  cents.  595 
Arisons  282,  432 

Altitude,  Highest  283 

Lowest  283 

Mean  283 
Area  269,  280,  282.  432 
Capital  269,  282,432 
Cittea,  Largeat  482 
Citiienahip  requircmenta 

286 
Colleges  994 
Counties  in  482 
Cropa  432 
Education  980,  994, 

1002 
Emblem  282 
Farm  area  482 

Land  rahie  433 

Property  value  432 
Governor's  salary  287 

term  287 
How  acquired  282 
Indian  reaenratioBa  310 
Indiana  810 
IndQatriei  482 
Law,  Eipht-hoar  895 

ReqniremeRta  for  prac- 
tice 896 
Laws,  Exemption  898 

Labor  588 

Sdiool  905 

Suffrage  286 
Legislators,  Term  287 
Leffialatures,  Seaaion  287 
Mineral  resoarcea  432 
Motto  282 

name,  Meaning  of  282 

FopnUr  283 
of  people  282 
Organitation  269 
Population  269,  432 

Estimated  (1906)  260 

per.  sq.  mile  283 
Postal  service  429 
Productions  283,  432 
Property  rii^ts  of  married 

women  in  400 
Railroad  mileage  507 
Railways,  EHectric  506 

Street  506 
Rainfall  608 
Schools  in  980,  1002 

High  1002 
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Inatruotion  1004 
King  of  866 
Patenta  leaned  521 
Population  484 
ReligiouB  atatiatica  1067 
SUtutiea  865 
Trade  with  U.  S.  474, 
475 

Vital  BUtiatica  407,498 
Belgrade  151,  434 

Tnrka  defeated  at  168 
Beliaaritts  188,  168.  236 
Belknap,  WiUiam  Wl  804 
Bell,  Curfew,  in  Bnriand 
141 


Bermuda  Islanda  435 
Bemuda  cedar  691 
Bemadotte,  J.  B.  Julea 

168*.  240,  836 
Benard,  Samt  1056 
gemardes,  Diego  851 
Bemay,  Alexandra  de  888 
Beme-Bellecow.  CUasM 

Pmaper  781 
Bemhard  288 
Bernhardt,  Boaina  Sarah 

781 

Bemi,  Franceoco  891,911 

Bernier,  M.  E.  377 
Bernini,  Q,  L.  781 
Beroans  845 
Berra,  Oroaeo  y  876 
Berrien,  J.  H.  303,  403 
Berteaux,  H.  H..  Madame 

Leon  781 
Berthelot,  P.  B.  M.  736 
Berthet,  Elie  Bertraad  900 
Berthier,  Alexandre  169 
BerthoUet,  Claude  Louia, 
Count  726 


BelL  Alexander  Graham  528  Bervie,  C.  C.  B.  781 

Alexander  MeMUe  1010  Berwick,  Capture  147 

Andrew  1010  Berxeliua,  J.  J.,  Baron  T26, 

Jamea  Hontgomery  160  899 

John  302,  304,  886  Beaant  Annie  1066 

Belladonna  681  Walter.  Sir  871,  904.  Sll 

Bellamy,  Edward  005, 1056  Beskow.  Bemhard  von  809 

Bellay,  Joachim  du  890  Beaaeuer,  Henry,  Bir  SS8 

BeUeau,  Remv  890  ateet  512 

Bellew,  Harold  Kyrla  781  Beawy,  Chuka  738 


Bellini,  Gentile  781 

Giovanni  781 

Jacopo  781 

Vincenio  781 
Bellman,  K.  M.  861,  897, 
910 

Bello,  AaOrH  876.  910 
Bellows,  H.  W.  1056 
Bella  131.  133.  508 
BeU-the-eat  160 
Belmont.  Battle  of  244 
Belmont,  August  690 

Oliver  Haiard  Perry  500 
Bdochna  119 
Balot,Ad(d^  902.910 
Belahaaaar  182 
BeUrafflo,  O.  A.  781 
Behia  119 

Belsoni,  CHovanni  B.  911 
Bwtbo.  PielTO  848, 911 
Bemis  Heights  242 
Benard.  IL  J.  E.  781 
Baadira.  Charlea  Emil  726 
Beoedek  241 
Benedict  138 
Benedictoaon,  T.  H.  906 
Benevento,  Prince  of  861 
Beneventum  146 
Beniamin,   Judah  Philip 
403 
Park  Oil 
Bennington  152,  242 
Bentham^eremy  806,  1049 
Benton,  Thomaa  Hart  826, 
890 

Bentonville  244 
Benxd,  Erie  895 
Beowulf  863,  885 
B£ranger,  Pierre  Jean  de 

754,  898,911 
Berceo,  Gonsalo  de  849 
Beresford,  Chas.,  Lord  169 
Bergamot  681 
Bergerac,  S.  Cyrano  de  892, 

Oil 

Bergmann,  Karl  781 
Berinic  Sea  155,  484 

dispute  169 
Beriot,  C.  A.  de  781 
Berkeley,  G.,  Bishop  866, 
894,  1049 

WUIiam.  Sir  826,  878 
Berlichiagea,  Ooeta  von  169 
Berlin,  Congress  of  155, 
169 

canal  471 

decree  158 

treaty  156 
Berll(«,  Hector  781 
Bermuda,  Coinage  of  550 

Diataneea  from  468 

Immigranta  from  809 


Beat,  Thomaa  WUUam  78S 
Batelnvt  838 
B«td  pepper  688 
Bflthnne,  George  W.  Oil 

MaximilienSa  861 
Betlertoa.  Thomaa  783 
Betty,  W.H.W.  783 
Beta,  Frans  782 
Beveridge,  Kuhne  782 
Beverley,  Robert  895 
Bewick.  Thomaa  782 
Beyle,  Haria-Hanri  8S4.  911 
Beia,  Theodore  890 
Bhartribari  843,  911 
Bhavabhuti  843,911 
Bhutan  486 

Government  of  251 
Bianchi,  B.  S.  783 

Franeeaoo  782 
Biard,  A.  F.  782 
Bibbw  GeorveH.  804 
Bible,  ApodiTTidial  books 
841 

Book  of  the  Coranant  84X 
Breechea  950 
Coverdale's  864 
Cromwell's  864 
Ecdeaiaatea  641 
ahcr  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than 841 
First  coneordanoa  of  14tt 


Haggada  841 

HoTachi 


Tacha  841 

Job  841 

King  James  Veraion  86S 

Midraah  841 

OldTesUment  841 

Psahna  841 

Song  of  Deborah  841 

Tyndale's  864 
Bicameral  ayotem  ST4 
Bicknell,  GeoTga  A.  169 
Bicyelee  508* 
Biddle,John  1056 
BieUki  858.  911 
Biennlala  681 
BieraUdt.  Albert  782 
BiK  Bethel  169.  244 
Big  Black,  Battle  of  169 
Big  Trees  682 
Bigetow,  John  908,  911 
Bgi».AnnB  859.911 
Bilefaer,  Steen  8.  890 
Bllderdilk,  WlUem  660.911 
Bin,  Education  156 

Irish  Land  156 

ofWghU  151 
BImetalIsm  648 
BimetalUo  leagna  at  ICw 

eheater  570 
Bimyoaal  868 
Bindweed  pn 

Digitized  by 


Google 


1077 


BBBDA 


BisKham,  Hiram  1056- 

John  Arende  404 
Bins,  Contenu  of  598 
Biographical  compotltlon  21 
BioKTapIiy  21 

BioQ  845,  881,  911 
Blot,  Jean  B.  72B,  890 
Birch  882 

Varietiea  of  518,  682 
Birch  River  682 
Bird's  foot  clover  697 
Birda  663 
Binrer  Jarl  147 
Birrell,  Augaatine  911 
Birth  rates  of  the  wor'd  49S 
Biabopv  H.  R.,  Sir  782 
Biamarrk,  N.  D.  433 
Biamarck.  Prince  tob  154, 

155,  326 
Bismntb  613 
Biaon,  Anwriean  704 
Blaaell.  George  E.  760,  765 

Wilaon  S.  303 
Bitter  apple  684 
Bittern  704 
Bitteraweet.  682.  696 
Biiet,  Georeea  782 
Bierregaard  862 
BjSmaon.  B.  863,  903,  911 
BUck.  Jamea  1058 
.Jeremiah  S.  302, 308, 
404 

WIDism  871,904,911 
Black  Death  148, 169 
Hawk  245,  311 
Hole  of  Calntta  170 
Nisfatibade  696 
PAm  141,  170 
Rock,  BaUlea  of  170 
Bet  485 

Warrior.  Capture  of  170 
Wftteh  rerimsnt  170 

Blackbird  704 

Blackfiah  704 

Blackie.  John  Stnart  911 

Blackmora,  B.  D.  871,  902, 
911 

Black  River  Canal  471 
Blackanake  705 

Blackstock,  Battle  of  170 
Blackatock,  Geo.  T.  404 
Blackatone.  William,  Sir 
404,  887,  896 

Williara  170 
Black  Week  155 
Blarkwetl,  Alice  Stone  1056 

Elizabeth  1056 

Etnily  1056 

Ura.(Ltic7  Stone)  1065 
Blackwood,  F.  T.  H.  836 
Bladdernut  682 
Bladensburg  170,  248 
BlaiDe,  Jame*  O.  302,  326 
Blair.  A.  0.  277 

A.J.  278 

Henry  William  404 

John  306 

Montgomerr  303 
Blake,  Edwvrd  276,  .126 

Lillie  Devereux  1056 

Robert  170 

William  868,  896,  911 
BlakelT,  Jobnaton  243 
Blanc,  Jean  J.  L.  240.  900, 
1056 

Bland,  Richard  Pirka  326 
Blank  Teree  35 
Blaahfleld,  Edwin  R.  782 
Blatchford.  Samuel  305 
Blenlieim  151.170,338 
Blennerhsaaett,  H.  170 
Blesaington,  Conntesa  of  Oil 
Blewett.  Jean  875 
Blirt,  William  170 
Bliu.  C.  N.  303,  486 

William  D.  P.  1056 
Bloemfontein  43.'^ 
Blondel  de  Nesle  853 
Bloodroot  682.  696 
Bloomer,  Amelia  10.'>6 
Bloomfleld,  Robert  911 
Bloomfield-Zeiiiler,  P.  782 
Btorehealh  148,  170.  237 
Bkmet,  Paul  911 
Blow,  Sawn  E.  983,1010 


Blucher,  O.  L.  voB  170, 

240 

Blue,  Victor  170 

Blneberriea  689,  690 

Bluebottle  685 

Blueflah  706 

Blue  flag  690 
gum  638 

Bluejacket  311 

Blue  Licka,  Battle  of  170 

Blve  Ridge  435 

Blueracer  705 

Blumenbach,  Johann  Fried- 
rich  728 

Blumenthal,  Jacob  Ton  782 

Blunt,  John  Jamea  1056 
Wilfrid  Scangn  911 

BIytho.  Herbert  779 

Boa  70S 

Boabdil  826 

Boadicea  127,326 

Boar,  Wild  705 

Bobolink  705 

Bobwhite  719 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni  847, 
848,  889. 911 

Boceherini,  Lnigi  'i82 

Bocklin,  Arnold  764,  782 

Bodenatedt  902 

Bodin,  Jean  858,  911 

Bodnwr,  Johann  J.  894, 
911 

Bodteher.  L.  661.  862,  911 
Boeee,  Hector  911 
Boehm,  Sir  Joseph  E.  782 
BoehmlBch-Brod  237 
Boera'  revolt  155 
Boer  war  241 
Borihiua,  A.  K.  T.  a.  911 

Hector  138,  847,  911 
Boethos  117 
Boetie,  Etiennedela  890 
Bogaera,  Adriaan  860,  911 
BogarduB,  Jamea  528 
Bogdanoviteh,  I.  T.  858, 
911 

Bogert,  George  H.  782 
Bogga,  Frank  K.  782 
Bohemia  251.  485 
Area  435 
History  of  170 
Immigranta  from  309 
Bohemian  Girl,  The  837 
Boiardo.  Uatteo  li.  848. 
911 

Boleldien,  Francois  A.  783 
Boii  125,  170 
Boileau-Deepreaux,  N.  853 

892. 911 
Boker,  George  H.  903 
Bokhara  317,  433 
Boldini,  Giovanni  783 
Bnlef  n,  Anne  149,170 
Bolingbroke,  Viscount  911 
Bolivar,  Simon  153*,  170 
Bolivia  435 
Area  485 

Armed  itrengtb  806 
Finance!  571 
Government  251 

Local  252 
Population  485 
PuDlie  education  1004 
Beligiona  atatiaties  1067 
Statiatlea  365 
Trade  with  U.  8.  474, 
47S 

Bologna,  Giovanni  di  or 

Jean  de  Boulogne  783 
Bolognexe  Rchool  of  painting 
757 

Bonaparte*,  C.  J.  808,304, 
404 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon, 
Napoleon  III.  326 

Charles  Lucipn  897 
Blood,  Council  of  238 

Egyptian  expedition  239 

Joseph  161.  .126 

Louis  Ifil.  327 

Napoleon  I.  161,239, 
327 

Bonar.  Horatius  1056 
Bonded  debt  575 
Bonda,  Consolidated  nsort- 
gage  577 


Bonds,  Coupon  678 

Cold  580 

Government  556 

Improvement  mortnge 
581 
Boneset  682 

Bonetoa,  Charlea  Atholl  327 
Bonshi,  Ruggiero  903 
Bon  near,    Uarie  Rosalie 

763,  783 
BonhoBune  Bichard-Serapia, 

Battle  of  170,  242 
Boniface  186.  147 
JoMptt  X.  898 
Uarquis  of  Montferrat 
237 

Bonington,  R.  P.  783 
Bonnat,  Leon  J.  F.  783 
Bonnivard,  Francois  de 
170 

Bonnot  de  Condillsc,  E. 
1049 

Bonvicino.  Alesaandro  808 

Bookbinding  508* 

Book  revievrs  21 

Boone,  Daniel  152, 171 

Boonville  244 

Booth.  Agnes  788 
Ballington  1056 
Edwin  Thomas  783 
John  Wilkea  171 
Junius  Brutus  783 
UaudB.,  Mrs.  1056 
William  1056 

Borage  family  682 

Borchgrevink  158 

Bordeaux  317.  435 
Battle  of  171,236 

Borden,  F.  W.  277 
R.  L.  158, 404 

Bordone,  Paris  7S9,  788 

Borgbeae,  Princess  Marie 
Pauline  1056 

Borgognone,  Ambrogio  783 

Borie,  Adolpb  E.  804 

Borjeason.  Johan  861,  911 

Borneo  435 

Borodino.  Battle  of  171, 

240 
Boroimhe  827 
Boron  618 

Borrow,  George  Henry  911 
Bosean-Almogaver.  Jnan 

849.  891,  Oil 
Boacawen,  Edward  171 
Bosau  238 

Boaanet,  J.  B.  853.  892, 
1057 

Beaton  171,278,486,468. 
600 

EvBcnation  of  163 

ivy  699 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  750 

port  bill  171 

public  library  750 

Siege  of  152 

aubway  tunnel  508 

tea  party  171 

Trinity  church  753 
Boswell,  J.  869,  896,  912 
Bosworth  Field  149 
Botany.  Divisions  of  630 
Botha,  Louis  171,  241 
Botta.  .Cjtrlo  897 

Johann  528 
Bottieelli,  Alesaandro  Fi'i- 

pepi  or  Sandra  771, 
758,  783 
Bnttiger,  Johann  F.  628 
Boucher,  Francoia  783 
Boucicault,  Dion  912 

Dion,  Mrs.  784 
Bougainville  436 
Bougoereau.  Adolphe  784 
Boalanger,  Georges  E.  J. 

M.  155,171 
Boule,  Andre  Charles  784 
Bourbon,  House  of  160, 
171 

Orleans  branch  171 
Spain  171 

Vendome  branch  171 
Bourbon a 

Deposition  of  151, 153*, 
154* 

Bonrdalone,  L.  892,  1057 
Bonrdeillea,  Pierre  de  890 


Bourget,  Paul  855,  912 
Bourinot,  J.  G.,  Sir  878, 

912 

Bourne,  Hugh  1057 
Bouts,  Dirk  784 
Bontwell,  George  S.  804, 
827 

Bovianum  124,171,285 
Bovidae  705 
Bovio,  Giuaeppe  849 
Bow  wood  694 
Bowdoln,  James  327 
BoweU,  Mackenzie  276, 

277,  278.  327 
Bowen,  Francis  1057 
Bowles,  Caroline  Anne  913 

Samuel  912 

William  Liale  912 
Bowman,  Edwftrd  U.  784 
BowB,  Hiatory  of  171 
Box  elder  682 
Boxer  clainu  160 
Boxer-Enter  prise  184,  243 
Boxer  rebellion  156,  157, 

160.  171 
Box  tree  682 
Boxwood  518,  520 
Boyd,  Andrew  R.  H.  912 

Linn  302 
Boyesen.  HJalmar  H.  912 
Boyle,  John  J,  770 

Robert  727 
Boyne  151, 172 
Uoynton.  Frank  David  1010 
Bouaria,  MarcoB  172,240 
Braeco,  Roberto  849 
Brace,  Charlea  Loring  1057 
Brackenridge,  H.  H.  897 
Brackets  26 
Braddock,  Edward  161, 

172,  243 
Braddon,  Mary  E.  912 
Bradford,  Koval  Bird  172 

William  308,  404 

William  837,  878,  898 
Bradley,  Joe.  F,  806 
Bradatreet,  Anne  878,  896, 
912 

Brady,  Cyrus  T.  912 

Sragg.  Braxton  172,  344 
r^e,  Tyeho  727,  891 
Brahmnnaa  879 
Brahmiinlsm  1024 
Brahma,  JohaBuea  784 
Brake  882 

BnuBoBte,  Donate  784 
Branch,  John  304 
Braneo,  Comillo  0.  852, 
903 

Brandenburg  237 
Brandos,  Georg  M.  C.  862, 

905,  912 
Brandt  889 
Brandy  Station  172 
Brandywine  152,  172,  242 
Brant  711 

Brant.  Joseph  242,  811 
Bran  tome.     Seigneur  de 

853,  890,  912 
Brasidas  172,234 
Branwer,  Adrian  78S 
Bravo.  Gen-  248 
Braxton,  Carter  284 
Brazil  436 

Area  436 

Armed  strength  308 
Boundary  150 
Coinage  of  550 
Finances  571 
Government  252 
Independence  153* 
Indians  of  418,  493 
Local  government  252 
Navy  307 
Population  365 
PuDlic  education  1004 
Religious  statistics  1067 
Statistics  365 
Trade  with  U.  S.  474, 
475 

Wara  and  revolutiona  488 
Bratilwood  682 
Brasilo  172 
Breadfruit  638 
Breckenridge.  J.  803,404 

JohnO.  800.302,827  . 


BBEDEBOO 


1078 


BUTTXi^LIES 


BredMOO,  G.  A;  859,  860, 
912 

BreltcBfeld,  Battle  of  172 
Bnnwr.  F.  861,  DOl,  912 
Brennni  123,  124.  890 
Brentsno  698 
Brm,  Milan  7dO 
Biwlan,  Treatr  of  230 
Bntigar,  Peaee  of  148, 
287 

Braton,  Jnlai  Adol^ie  784 

Bretons  114 

Brewer,  D.  J.  SOS,  404 

J.  H.  784 
BrewinK  808* 
Br«w«ter,  B.  H.  SOP  404 

David,  Sir  727 

William  172 
Brian  827 

BrickmakinE  496.  508* 
Bricks,  In  EnRland  127 
Brirka,  Bun-cbied  493 
Bricks,  OIsbb  511* 
Brickwork,  To  eatimate  598 
Bridgrn  501 

Aellan  128 

Oompmsion  501 

HetiOlio  501 

Old  London  144 

Principal  foreini  604 

Principal,  in  United 
States  503 

St.  Ancelo  128 
Bridget.  Saint  1057 

gridgewater  172 
ridgman,  F.  A.  784 
Brier  Creek  (Gs.)  172 
Bright,  John  827 
Brignoli,  Faaquale  784 
Brill,  BatUe  of  172.238 
BriBtoi,  Battle  of  172.238 
Briatow,  B.  H.  S04,  590 
Brlatow  Station  172 
Britain,  Caesar'a  Expe- 
dition 12« 
Conqoeat,  Boroaa  127 
Diviaion  aj  Teutons 
186 

Independence  of  129 
Inlrodaotioa  of  Ohrts- 

tianitjr  128 
Btateaof  131 
British  Armr  and  Navy 
279 

British  Central  Africa  48«, 
482 

British  Central  Africa  Pro- 
teetorate  436 

Finances  482 

Importa  and  exports  488 

RaUwarnileafe  488 
British  ColomUa  436 

Area  815 

Exemption  laws  of  400 
Ooreinment  315 
Population  816 
QuaHfleations  (or  Toting 

British  East  Africa  486 
BriUib  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate 486 
Pioancea  482 
Imports,  exports  483 
Railway  mileage  483 
British  empire,  Area  482 
Armed  strength  808 
Cabinet  312 
Crown  colonies  818 
Finances  482 
Ooremment  812-316 
.  House  of  Commons  813 
House  of  Lords  312 
Imports,  exports  482 
Popnlation  482 
PuDlio  education  1005 
Railway  mileage  483 
Registered  tonnage  483 
Religious  statistics  1067 
Bvp  resent  at  ive  gorern- 

ment*  818 
Responsible  goremments 
818 

Statistics  8^5,  482 
The  Three  Estates  312 
Trade  with  U.S.  474, 
475 


British  Tital  statisticB  498 
Het  also  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain, 
India,  New  Zealand, 

etc. 

British  Honduras  486 

Kducatioa  1005 
British  Museum  151,  748 
British  New  Guinea  450 
British  school  of  painting 
757 

British  Somaliland  436 
Brito,  Bernardo  de  852 
Britons  131,  495 
BritUnr  149 
Britton.  N.  Lord  737 
Brock,  Isaac  Sir  172,  248 

Thomas  784 
Brockes,  B.  H.  866,  8S4. 
912 

Brockwajr,  Howard  784 
Brodenr.  h.  P.  278. 277 
Brodxinskii  Kaaimiers  869. 

912 
Broglio  239 
Broke,  Philip  B.  V.,  Sir 

172,  248 
Bromin  614 
Bronte  Anne  871,  912 

Charlotte  871,  900,  912 

Emilj-  871,  912 
Bronse  doors  of  the  Capl- 

UA  760 
Bronie  in  barbaric  age  495 

objecia  used  as  money  546 
Bronse  throne  135 
Bronsino,  Agnolo  784 
Brooke.  John  Rutter  172 

Stoplord  Augustus  912 
Brooklyn  bridge  155 
Brooks,  Phillips  31,  1057 

WiUiam  Keith  727 
Broom  682 
Broom  com  638 
Brorson,  Hans  A.  895 
Broscbl,  Carlo  792 
Brougham,  H.  P.  912 
Bronghton,  Baron  869,  912 

Rhoda  912 
Brouwer,  Adrian  765 
Brown,  Aaron  V.  803 

Charles  B.  873,  897,  912 

Elmer  Ellsworth  1010 

Ford  Madox  785 

George  172,  243,  327 

George  Loriog  766 

Henry  B.  305 

Henry  Kirke  785 

J.  Appletbn  785 

John  of  Qssawattomie 
327 

John,  M.D.  912 

John  George  785 

John  Henry  875 

Robert  727 
Browne,  Charles  F.  912 

Francis  Fisher  912 

T..  Sir  865,  892,  912 
Brownell,  W.  Crary  874, 
912 

Browning,  Elisabeth  B. 
870,  900,  912 

OrviUeH.  303 

Robert  31.  870,  900,  912 
Browalaw,  E.  B.  876 
Brown-Seqnard,  E.  727 
BrownsoB,  Willard  H.  172 
Brownstown  173 
Brownsrille  riot  166,  160. 
178 

Broxik,  TacilaT  78S 
Bnire.  Darid  148 

Jamea  148.  337 

Robert  328 
Brueghel,  Pieter  771 
Brumidi  772 
Brammel.  George  B,  173 
Brunelleschi,  Filippo  785 
Brunetiprc,  F,  855.912 
Bruno,  Giordano  1049 

Saint  1057 
Brunswick.  Duke  of  289, 

Education  1004 

House  of  173 
Brush  508* 

Brush,  George  de  F.  786 


Bmtna,  Lueioi  Junius  828 
Usrcns  Junius  235,338 
Bmy^re,  Jean  de  la  894 
Bruyn,  Barthel  785 
Bryan,  William  J.  158, 
160, 328 
William  Lowe  1010 
Bryant,  W.  C.  878.  899 

912 
Bryaxia  785 
Brrce,  Oe«ve  876 
James  160,  328. 873. 
904.  SI3 
Bryophytes  631,632 
Buade,  Louis  de  840 
Bubble,  South  Se»  150 
Buchanan,  J.  164,292, 
800.  302 
B.  C.  244 

Bobert  WiUiams  904,913 
Buck,  Dudley  785 
Buckeye  518 
Buckland,  Francis  T.  727 
Buckle,  Henry  Thomaa  900, 
913 

Backner,  Simon  B.  244 

Buckthorn  683 

Buckwheat  638.  688 

Budde,  Johannes  889 

Buddha  122 

Buddhiam  1048 

Introduction  India  122 

Buehler,  William  G.  172 

BueU,  Don  Carlos  173,  344 

Buelow,  •««  Billow  173 

Buena  Vista  173,  248 

BniTalo  173,  436 

Albright  art  gallery  749 
Pan -American  exposition 
158 

Buffalo  704,  706 

Water  676 
Buffalo  berry  683 
Buffalo  grasa  683 
Bulfon,  George  L.  L.,  Comte 

de  727,854 
Bnfo  723 
Bug,  Crotou  707 
Buhl,  Andre  Charles  764 
Building  508* 

stonea  484 
Building  and  loan  aaaocia- 

tions  545 
Bulfinch,  Thomas  913 
Bulgaria  436 

Area  436 

Armed  strength  808 

Coinage  550 

Education  1005 

Finances  571 

Government  252 

Independence  of  157 

Insurrection  1 65* 

Population  436 

Ruler  of  366 

Vital  statistics  496 
Bulgarin,  Thaddeus  899 
Bulkier,  P.  873,  895.  013 
Bull,  Ole  Bornemann  785 
Buller,  B.  H.,  Sir  173.  241 
Bullhead  705 
Bullion,  Exports  of  588 

Imports  of  S88 

Talue  576 
Bollpont  706 
Ball  Run  173,244 
Bfilow,  F.  W.,  Baron  173, 
240 

Hans  Guldo  Ton  785 
Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  889, 

900,  918 
Bnlyea,  G.  H.  V.  278,  828 
BumUebee  706 
Bunker  Hill  152.173,242 

monument  153,  173 
Bunner,  Henrjr  C.  874  913 
Bunsen,    Christian  Karl 
Josias,  Chevalier  328 
Robert  W.  727 
Bunyan,  John  865,  892, 
913 

Burhank,  Luther  159,  727 
Burdock  683 
Bureau,  J.  278 
Barger.  Gottfried  A.  857, 
896,  913 


Bugeaa,  John  W.  1010 

NeU  785 
Burcoyne,  John  152, 173, 

342 
Burgrass  683 
Burgundy  141 
Burke,  Edmund  869,  89«, 

918 

Burkersdorf  289 
Burma  436 
Area  436 
Government  816 
Population  486 
Burmese  empire  173 

War  153 
Bame-Janee,  Edward,  Sir 

762,  767,  785 
Burnett,  Franeea  E.  Hods- 
Bon  874.  906,  913 
William  151 
Barney,  Fanny.  Une.  D'Ar- 

Hay  869.  898 
Bums,  Bobert  889,  896, 
913 

Bumside,  Ambrow  E.  17S. 
244 

Burpee,  J.  877 

Burr,  Aaron  1B8.  299.  SOS 

Burrimj^^i^  J.  874,908, 

Harie  785 
Burrows,  Wm.  243 
Barton,  Bobert  890,  913 
Bushmen  492,  494.  4S5 
Bushnell,  Horace  901.  1057 
BoaineoB  terms  572 

Acceptance  572 

ActuaiTT  572 

Administrator  573 

Agent  572 

Aporaiser  572 

Arbitrator  572 

AsseU  573 

Assignee  573 

Attorney  573,  S8A 

Balance  of  trade  578 

Bankrupt  574 

Belt  lines  575 

Betterment  575 

Bill  of  sale  575 

Bnainess  paper  576 

Capital  account  576 

Certified  check  577 

Commercial  agencies  577 

Coram isBi on  577 

ConuBon  carrier  577 

Corporation  578 

Oitton  578 

Deed  578 

Demnrrags  579 

Dividend  579 

Express  money  order  579 

F.O.B.  680 

Garnishment  680 

Indorse  581 

Interest  582 

Inventory  582 

Lien  583 

Liquidation  588 

Mortgage  685 

National  bank  examiner 
585 

Property  58S.  587 
Postal  money  order  58A 
Profit  and  toss  585 
Protest  587 
Rating  587 
Stop  payment  589 
Trade  discount  589 
XTnderwritlnir  589 
Warehouse  reeclirt  S8Q 
Woman's  sirnatore  5S9 
Buss,  Frances llary  lOlO 
Bustamante,  C.  M.  de  876, 
913 

Butler.  B.  P.  808,  S04.  404 
B.  F.,  Gen,  244.828 
Howard  Rusaell  785 
Joseph  867.  894,  1067 
Nathaniel  Butler  1010 
Nicnolas  Murray  lOlO 
Samuel  892,  913 
William  Allen  918 
Buttercups  685 
Butterflies  70S 
Plata  ^^62 
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ButterworM,  Hneldah  918  Oallfonia,  Uv,  Beqaire- 

Button  n«ktiut  609  ments  for  prMtiea 

Bstlonwood  fil8,  60fi  890 

Bttuard  705  Laws,  Exemption  898 

Tnrker  7S4  Labor  588 

BylM,  Hathar  918  Suffrage  286 

Byron,  Lord  240,  868,  898,  LegjBlatora,  Term  287 

913  Legialature,  Seuion  287 

Bysantine  architecture  740  lioan  lustitutions  G45 

art  740  Mineral  resources  437 

empire.  Restoration  of  140     Uotto  2B2 

Bysantium,  Hiatory  ol  121,  name,  Heaninc  ol  282 

130. 178  pDpvJar  282 

Bednctlon  of  121, 128  Population  389, 980. 

437 

CABAL  388  eetimated  (1906)  269, 

Caballero,  Fenian  851,  918  280,  282 

Cabanel,  Alexandre  78S  per  sq.  mile  280,  288 

Cabbage  638  Postal  service  429 

Cabinet,  Kitchen  848  Productions  283,  437 

offlcere  802  Prohibition  in  1062 

United  States  269,271  Property  rights  of  mar- 

Csbirs.  Battle  of  285  ried  women  401 

Cable,  Atlantic  164.  425  Railway  mileage  S07 

British  Pacific  158  Railways,  Electrio  506 

Canadian- Australian  157  Street  606 

car.  Mail  service  428  Rainfall  608 

ears  422  BepreMntatlvea  S78 

Pacific  150  SehoolB  1002 

CaMe,  Oeorge  WMhingtoD  Settlement  SS2 

874,  905,  918  Silver  production  487 

Cabot,  Oeorge  804  Btete  flower  282 

John  140  temperitare.  Average  609 

Sebastian  149  Unlveraities  994 

Cabrera,  Ramon  171  Vote,  Electoral  801 

Cacao  688  PopiJar  801 
Cacere&  Andres  Avellno  888    Totera  287 

CactnafamUy  688  CaUfomia  buckeye  689 

Cade,  jack  148, 174  madrofia  680 

Cadeala  186,  286  sycamore  696 

Cadinae,    Antoine    de    la  Oaligula,  Oalus  Caeaar  Ger- 

Mothe  174  manicus  127,  828 

Cadmium  614  Caliphate,  End  of  146 

Ondmon  186,  863.  885,  018  Caliphs  135,  1S6 

Cesar,  Gaiua  Jalina  126,  Calkins,  Norman  A.  1011 

236.  328,  846,  888,  Cslla  683 

918  Callcott,  John  Wall  786 

Ciesars,  Palace  of  the  740  Callet,  Antoine  Frangtua  785 

Cnsinm  614  Callicrstes  785 
CagUostro,  Alessandro,  Count  Callicr  at  ides  234 

of  727  Calliroachus  122,  881,  918 

Giuseppe  Balsamo  727  CalUsthenes  013 

Caicedo,  Torres  876  Callistratns  913 

Caine,  Hall  913  CaUot,  Jacques  785 

Caiason,  The  502  Calmer,  Union  of  148* 

Calabar  bean  683  Calonne,  Charles  A.  de  152, 

Calais  148.  150,  174,  287  828 

Calamatius  235  Calotype  515 

Cslcimining,  Cost  of  505  Calprenede,  O.  de  O.  892 

Calcium  614  Calvaert,  Denis  786 

Calcutta  151,151*  Cslv6,  Emma  786 

Black  Hole  151  Oatverley,  Charlea  8.  870, 

Caldeira,  Fernando  852  918 

905  Calvert,  Oeorge,  Lord  BaW- 

CaUeron,  Fernando  876  more  174 

Serafin  E.  851.  013  Leonard  328 

Calderonde  la  Barca  850,  CaMn.  John  149,858,890. 

BOa,  013  1057 

Oatedonta  437  Cam,  Angnate  Nicholas  786 

Calendar,  Gregorian  150*.  Cambaceres,  Jean  J.  404 

151,  467  Cambronne,  Pierre  Jacquea 

Reforming  the  467  R.  de  174 

Roman  121,  126  Cambyves  122,  328 

CalbouB,  John  Caldwell  Camden,  Battle  of  174,  242 

168,  299,  302, 804,  Camden,  William  914 

828  Camel  666,  705 

Oallfomia,  State  of  269.  CameUia  688 

280,  B8?,  487  Cam^pnrd  710 

Admission  269,988  Camera  obacnra  147 

Ahitode,  higheit  288  Oameron,  Georn  P.  875 

Loweat  288  James  Donald  804,  829 

Ueao  283  Richard  1047 

Area  269,  280,  282,  437  Simon  804,  829 

Capital  260,283,437  Oaminhn,  Pedro  de  A.  851 

Citizenahip  requirements  Camoens,    Luiis    de  851, 

282  891,914 
Education  080,994,1002  Campanile  743 
Emblem  282  Campanini,  Italo  786 
Farm  land  area,  value  437  Campbell,  Alexander  1057 
Gold  discovery  569  Alexander,  Sir  276,  277, 
Gold  production  437  278 

Govemor'a  salary,    term,  Bfalrice  Stella  T.  786 

283  Colin,  Sir  24(1 
How  acquired  882  George  W.  242,  804 
Indiana,  Reservations  810     James  803 

Law,  Etch^hour  896  John  A.  SOS 


Campbell,  Patrick,  Mrs.  Canada 

786  Railway,  control  420 

Thomaa  868,  896,  914  First  153*.  154* 

WiUiam  ^^Utred  875,914  Intercolonial  420 

Campbausen,  Utto  von  690  mileage  483 

^ilhelm  786  Pacific  156 

Camphor  tree  883  Trans- continental  169 

Campoamor  y  Canipoosorio,  wreck  160 

Ramon  de  861,  901,  Rebellion  163* 

914  Reciprocity  155* 
Oampo-Formlo,  Peats  839  Registered  tonnage  483 
Campo  Santo  745  Relation  to  the  Hupremo 
Campus  Marti  us  174  government  314 
Oamuccini,  Vincenzo  760  Representation  in  Corn- 
Canada  162*,  174,  316,  437  mons  315 
Area  316  Representation  in  Senate 
Bank  of  153*,  160  316 
Boundary  162*,  163*,  Reunion  163* 

154*,  157  Bulere  since  1867  315 

bridRes  606  Salary  of  leKislators  315 

British  Columbia  315.  Salary  of  offlccrB  815 

436  Saskatchewan  316,487 

OaMnet officers  876,277,  Senate  315 

278  Slavery  152* 

Oanala  470,  471,  472,  Statistics  320 

473  Supreme  Court  165* 
Cape  Breton  Island  437  Tariff  155,  159 
Capital  154*  Trade  with  U.  8.  474, 
Cariboo  488  476 
Cholera  in  408  Transport  canals  417 
Coinage  of  154*,  660  Treaties  162,157,160, 
Conservatlvea  155*  246 
Constitution  of  814  Cngava  315,437 
Debt  487  Union  163* 
Diamonds  157  Victoria  Day  158 
Discovery  149  Vital  statist ica  498 
Divisiona  of  152  Yaomsnry,  King's  Colo- 
Dominion  formed  164*  nial  160 
Elections,  First  162*  TakOn  888,816.487 
Executive  offlcera  B15  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts 
Exemption  lawa  400  166 
Family  compact  163*  Architecture  766* 
Finances  571  Wars  153*,  168, 246 
Fisheries  487  Canaigre  688 
Franklin  315.  437  Canals,  Lamst  ship  470 
Free  trsde  158  .  of  the  United  States  and 
Gold  product  159  Canada  471,472, 

value  160  473 

Government  315  Projected  471 

Government    control    of  Ship  155*.  421,  470 

railways  420  Canaris  240 

Governors-general  276  Canary  666 

History  152*  Canby,  E.  R.  Sprigg  174 

House  of  Commons  315  Candolle,  A.  P.  de  787 

Immigrants  160,  820  Candytuft  694 

Imports,  exports  479,  Canidoe  705 

483  Canitx  894 

Invasions  of  152*,  153*  Canna  683 

Keewatin  316,437  Cannae  125,174,235 
King's  Privy  Council  of  815Canning.  George  329 

Laws  395,  400,  408  Cannon,  Joseph  G.  308 

Military  159  Cano,  Alonso  786 

Liberals  157,  159  Canonization  instituted  138 

Literature  of  875  Csnossa,  Cantle  of  174 

Loans  to  farmers  167  Canova,  Antonio  771,  786 

Loyalists  152*  Oant«rbury  cathedral  148 

Mackenzie  315,  487  Canto,  Ceso re  901,914 

Manitoba  153*,  315.  487  Canute  140,  329 

Mineral  products  487  Canvasback  705 

National  policy  155*  Capo  Colony  487 

Navy.  First  160  Area  437 

New  Brunswick  815,  Coinage  550 

437,  484,  485  Finances  482 

Newspspera  158, 153*  Imports,  exports  483 

MoraBcotia  815,437  Population  437 

Ontario  816.437  Railway  mileage  488 

Orangemen  156*  Registered  tonnage  488 

Parliament  153M55*  Vital  statlstica  498 

PatenU  Issued  621  Capcn.  Samuel  Paul  1011 

Pension  biU  169  Caper  684 

Population  815  Capet,  Hugh  140,  329 

Post  ofBces  423  Capetian  dynasty  140,  329 

Prince   Edward   Island  Capital  631 

315,487  History  nf  631 

Privy  Council  315  Theories  of  532 

Products  of  437  Capitals,  fee  of  88 

Property  rights  of  mai^  Capitol  at  Rome  121,122, 

ried  women  403  1 74 

Provinces  of  437  atWaKhinglon  750 

Provincial  government  .315  Bronie  doors  of  760 

Public  education  1005  Capponi.  Oino  899 

Qualifications  for  voting  Capri,  HiBlory  of  174 

278  Caprivi,  George  Leo.  Count 

Quebec  315.  4,17  von  155,329 

Railway,  Canadian  Paciflo  Capsicum  6J 

158*.  155,  487  Captains  off 
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Captirlty  at  the  Jen,  B«b^ 

loniktt  122 
C&pus.  Battle  of  174.  285 
CApsano,  Laif  I  84B,  914 
UsprbuM  70s 
Uu-ftcM  817,488 
CsrakR  843 

CiTMagjio   760,  7fl2,  766, 
768,  76D,  772,  786 

Cerewfty  684 

CarboniferotLi  period  626 

Cu-daa,  Jerome  1011 

Cardigan,  Earl  of  174 

Cardinal  1053 
bird  705 

Carducei,  Oiosne  849,  903, 
914 

Carev,  Henry  Charles  899 
Caribou  705 

Cariabrooke,  Castle  of  174 
Carlen,  Emilie  Fbgare  861 
Carleton,  Guy.  Sir,  First 

Lord  Doreheater 

242,  329 
Wilt  905,  914 
CarlinK,  J.,  Sir  277.  278 
Carliale,  John  O.  802,  804 
CarIoa,Doii  163*.  829 
CarkM  I.,  Death  of  157 
CarloTlta  151* 
Cariyle.  Thomaa   870,  898, 

914 

Oaiman,  Blisa  874, 905. 
914 

Carnation  684,695 
Caroeirie,  Andrew  489, 

987.  989 
Oarnifex  Ferry  244 
Carnot,  L.  M.  N.  329 

U.  F.  Sadi  155,  329 
Carolina,  Qrant  of  150 
Okroline  iBlsnde  155,155*. 

175 

Caron.  J.  P.  R.  A.,  Hon.  Sir 
277,  278,  829 
Pierre  Aupiatna  898 
Carp  666 

Carpaccio,  Viltore  786 
Csrpeaax,  Jean  Baptisie  786 
Carpelinfc  for  a  room  608 
Carpet*  509 
Garpio,  Manuel  876,914 
Carracci,  Agoatino  786 
Annibale  768,  769,  770, 
766 

Lndovico  759,  760,  768, 
786 
Carriages  509 
Carriere,  Eueene  A.  786 
Carroll,  Chariea  264,  329 

Henry  278 

Lewis,  ace  Dodgaon,  C.  L. 
871.  918 
Carrok  638 

Carun.  Christopher  175 

City  176 
Carstens,  Asnnia  Jakob  786 
Carter,  Ut%.  Leslie  786 
Carthage.  Battles  of  124, 
125.  175,235,  236 

founded  121 

Roman  peace  with  124 
Carthage  (Mo.)  175 
Carthamine  640 
Cartier.  G.  E.,  Sir  277.  278 

Jarquea  149,  175 
Cartwright,  Edmund  528 

Richard  John,  Sir  276. 
277,  329 
Caruao.  Enrin)  7fl6 
Carrahnl,  Toman  J.  O.  897 
Carvalho.  8.  J.  de  161*. 
356 

Carver.  John  329 
Gary.  Alice  914 

Annie  LouiRe  786 

Hfnry  Francis  914 

Phoplw  914 
Cawy.  Silas  175 
raHgmin.    Henri  Raymond 

875,  914 
Cnnhcw  R40 

nut  698 
Caaimir,  John.  AMicalion 
of  160*.  161 


Ca^nlr  The  Great  148*, 
150* 

Caaindr-Parier.  J.  F.  F. 

155,  329 
Case,  Lewis  302,  S04,  829 
Casaava  OV- 

Casainl  848 

Caasiodorua,  FIsTins  Mag- 
nus Aurelius  133, 
847,  1011 

CassiuB,  L.  O.  329 

CaRsivelaunus  235 

Caaaowary  706 

Castelar,  Emilio  851,  914 

Oaatelfldardo  240 

Caatellani  848 

Castenbeda  852 

Caatiglione,  Count   848,  014 

Oastile,  Revolt  149* 

Caatiltao,  Antonio  862,  901 

Caatillejo  891 

Caatillo,  Antonio  Cauovaa 
del  90S 

CaitiSon,  Battle  of  175, 
237 

Castle,  Egerlon  914 
Caatlereagh,  Robert  Stew- 
art, Viscount  329 
Castor  oil  plant  S40 
Castro,  Cjrpriano  158.  159. 
160,  839 

Abdication  of  161 

Guilleads  891 

Kodrimesde  851,852 
Caswell,  Richard  328 
Cat  966 
Catolpa  684 
CatUrd  709 
Catechisms  138 
Catfish  706 
Catherine,  Saint  10.57 
Catherine  de' Uediei  150, 
330 

Catherine  of  Aragon  83U 
Catherine  of  Bragansa 
150* 

Catherine  I.,  of  Russia 

151',  330 
Oatberine  II.,  of  RnxHis 

152*.  330.  S.M 
Catherwood,  Mary  H.  914 
Catholic  League  150,  175 
Catiline  126,330 
Catlin,  George  914 
Catmint  684 
Catnip  684 

Cato,  Marcus  Porrion,  the 
Elder  330,  e4G,  883 
the  Younger  330 
Catron,  John  SOS 
Cats.  Jakob  880,  914 
Cattail  684 

Catullus,  0.  V.  846,  883 
Oalulua,  Q.  L.  175,  235 
Caat4ion,  J.  277.278 
Oandine  Forks  175,235 
CaTalgnac,  Lonia  Eugene 
830 

Cavaleanti,  Ouido  847,  914 
Cavalier,  Jean  10G7 
Cavalleria  Bnaticana  832 
CaTollotti.  Felice  848,  903. 
814 
Pietro  903 
C-avanaugh,  John  William 
1011 

CaTcdone,  Giacomo  786 
Cavendiah,  George  155. 
914 

H*nry  727 
CAviidae  706 

Cavour,  Camillo,  Count  di 

240,  330 
Cawein.  Madison  Julius 

874, 914 
Cnwnpur,  Battle  of-175, 

240 

Cnxton.  William  149,  801. 

8HH.  914 
Cayvan,  Oeoreia  Eva  7K(1 
Cazin,  .Iran  <'hnr1fH  7H'i 
Ci'ch.  Svnlopluk  905 
Cedar  084 

Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of  175, 
S44 


Cedar  ICountais  or  Oedar 

Run  175,244 
Celandine  684,  i»8« 
Celery  940 
Celibacy,  Vow  of  141 
Cetlini,  Benvenato  789 
Celluloid  154,  509 
Celsua  847 
Celtic  religion  1029 
Cement  155 
Cenoioic  era  927 
Ccnaor  123 

Cenana,  First  Roman  122 

Centiped  706 

Central  America  431 
Kinancea  of  571 
Immigrants  from  309 
Indians  of  114 
Trade  with  U.  8.  *74. 
475 

Central    American  ports. 

Distances  from  468 
Century  plant  640 
Ceo,  Sister  Vitriante  do  852 
CephissodotDB  773 
Cerdic  133 
CereaU  884 
Cereas  684 
Cerium  614 
Crrro  Gordo  176,  243 
Certificates,  Gold  580 

SilTer  588 
Certosa  of  Pavia  745 
Cerrantea  Saavedra,  Miguel 

da  850,914 
Cerrera,  ICarqnis  de  Santa 

Ana  176,345 
Cervidae  709 
Ceanola.  Lnigi  P.  dl  789 
Chadwiek,  French  Enaor 

175 

George  Whilefleld  787 
Chaeronea,  Battle  of  124. 

126,  175.  234.  235 
Chaffee.  Adna  R.  158.175 
Chaillu,  PaulB.  do  902 
Chakhofskoi.  Prince  858 


Ch«leaZIL,<rf  France  1S9 
Charlea  V.,  of  France  148. 

149,  830 
Charles  VI.,  of  Franoe  148, 

831 

Charles  VII.,  of  France 
148,  237,  331 

Charles  VIII.,  of  Franoe 
140.  331 
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fierrera,  P.  de  798,  850, 

891,  926 
HerreroB,  M.  B.  de  los  901 
Herreshofr,  N.  G.  487 
Herrick.  R.  865,  890,  926 
Herring  711 
Herschel,  Caroline  L.  729 

J.  F.  W.,  Sir  729 

William,  Sir  729 
Herts,  H.  861,  899,  926 

Helnrieh  Rudolf  729 
Herts  en,  Alexander  901 
HerTe,  Florimond  R,  798 
Herzegorina  157 
Herien  858 
Hesiod  844,  879,  926 
Hessisns  195 
Hewes.  Joseph  264 
Hewlett,  if.  H.  926 
Heydt,  A.  F.  ron  de  691 
Heyse,  Paul  867,902.920 
Heyward,  Tho8..Jr.  264 
Heywood,  T.  865,  890,  926 
Hiawatha  956 
Hichens,  Robert  8.  926 
Hickory  519,  689 
Hicks,  Eliss  1059 
Hicks-Beach.  H.       Sir  691 
menfnng  154* 
HieronTmas,  tcs  Jerome, 

St.  847 
HiicitiBB,  Anthony  406 
Hifcginson,  Francis  893 


Higginsoa,  F.  J.  196 
lliomas  Wentworth 

874,  908,  926 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Saint 

1059 

Hildebrandslied  884 
Hildretb,  R.  901,  920 
Uill,  Ambrose  P.  846 

DsTid  Bennett  846 

JameaJ.  486 
Htllabeetowu  195 
Hit  lei  841 

Hitter,  Ferdinand  798 
Hillhouse.  J.  A.  899 
Hitlis,  Newell  D.  1059 
Hincks,  F.,  Sir  276 
Hindu  literature  878,  879, 

880,  881,  88:2 
Hindus  495,  496,  970 
Hipparchus  126,  729 
Hippo,  Bishop  847 
Hippocrates  234,  799 
Hipponax  844,  879 
Hippopotamna  711 
Hirsch,  Emil  G.  1014 
History  118 
Hita,  Juan  Huis  de  889 
Hitchcock,  Edward  729 

Ethan  Allen  308,  846 

Frank  H.  308 
Hiyya  842 
Hoar,  E.  R.  303,  400 

George  F.  845 
Hobart  460 
Hcbart,  G.  A.  156,  800, 
802 

Hobbema,  H.  760,  798 
Hobbes,  John  Olirer  936 
Thomas  865.  890,  1049 
Hobkirk's  Hilt  196.  242 
Hoboken  281 
HobMB.  B.  P.  195 
Hoeeleve,  Thomas  864 
Hocbe  289 

Hochklrohen  196,289 
Hochst  195,238 
Hochatadt  196,288 
Hoe,  Richard  March  629 
Hofer,  Andreas  195 
Hoffman,  A.  H.  926 

Richard  798 
Hofmann,  Ernst  T.  A.  857, 
896,  926 

Helnrieh  798 

Josef  798 
Hofmannawaldan  893 
Hogarth,  William  7a6,  . 

769,  798 
HoKK.  James  896,  926 
Hobenfriedberg  195,  239 
Hobenlinden,  Battle  of  153, 

195,  230.  868 
Hohenlohe,  von  16S 
Hohenetaufen,  Honaeof 
142 

Hoheniollern  154* 
Holbacli,  Baron  d'  854,896 
Holbein,  Hans  765.  798 
Holberg,  L..  861.  895.  926 
Holden,  Isaac,  Sir  529 
HolU  Francis  U.  799 
Holland,  ws  Netherianda 
Holland.  Edmnnd  Hilton 
799 

Josiah  Gilbert  908,  926 
Holley.  Alfx.  L.  529 
Hollow-Horn  Bear  311 
Holly  689 
Holtyhork  689 
Hr>llr  Springs  195 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell 

874,  901.  926 
O.  W.  (Judge)  805, 

406 

Hnlt.  Joseph  808,  804 

Holty  896 

Holy  nllinnce  195 

grail  S56 

grass  689 

war  12.1.  124,  284 
Homer  120,844,879,926 
Homer,  Wlnslow  799 
Home  Rule  bill  155 
Homems  645 
Honduras  444 

Area  414 


HondnrM,  (MUfi  662 
Financoi  671 

Government  266 
Imports,  exports  444 
Population  444 
President  866 
Products  of  444 
Railway  mileage  444 
Statiatics  865 
'irada  with  U.  S.  474, 
475 

War  with  Nicaragua  160 
Honey  locust  519,689 
Honeysuckle  680,  689 
Hongkong  444 
Distances  from  469 
Public  education  1006 
Trade  with  U.  S.  474, 
475 

HonoriuB,  FlsTins  131,  845 
Hood,  John  Bell  195,  244 

Thomas  898,  927 
Hooft,  Pieter  G.  860 
Hoogvliet  860 
Hook,  James  Clark  799 
Hooke.  William  898 
Hooker,  Josepb  244 

3.  D.,  Sir  739 

Bid»Td  865,  890,  896, 
927 

Thomas  873.  898,  89t> 
Hooper,  William  264 
Hop  646,  694 
Hop  clover  697 
Hope,  Anthony  871 

««e  Hawkins,  A.  H.  926 
Hopkins,  John  C.  906 

Johns  1059 

Joseph  897 

Hark  1014 

Btepben  364 
Houklnion,  Fraael*  264, 

878.897 
HontM  846,  888,  927 
HoTiUns  128 
Horahonnd  S89 
Hormidas  129 
Horn  189 
Hornbeam  519,  689 
Home,  B.  H.  870,927 
Hornet  724 

Hornet-Peaoook  195,  243 
Hornet- Penguin  196 
Homklofe,  Thorbjorn  860 
Horr,  George  Edwin  1069 
Horsa  131,  236 
Horse  672,  712 

first  used  in  Mass.  150 
Power  525.  610,  612 
Prsevalski'a  712 
Horse-chestnut  689 
Horseradiah  646 
Horseshoe  Bend  196 
Horseshoe  crab  718 
Horsetails  690 
Horsley.  John  Calcott  799 
Hortensian  law  124 
Hosmer,  Harriet  760, 

772.  799 
Hoss,  Elijah  Embree  1059 
Hoetrup,  Jens  G.  903 
Hotel  dea  Invalidea  746 
Hotel  de  Ville  240 
Houdon,  Jean  A.  799 
Honseleek  692 
House  of  Hanover  151 
House  of  Representatives 

272.  278,  302 
Houses  of  Parliament  748 
Houston.  Sam  S45 
Hover.  Richard  874,  927 
Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Surrey  864,  890, 
927 

Leland  Ossian  729 
Oliver  Otis  1014 
Howe,  ElisB  529 

JoReph  242.  278,  345 
Jnlia  Ward  903,  927 
Samuel  Qridley  1014 
TImotliy  0.  803 
William.  Sir  106,  242 
Howell,  John  Adams  196 
Howells,  W.  D.  874,  906, 
027 

Howison.  Hejir^  Ii,  196 


Howitt,  Uary  937 

William  927 
Howland,  W.  P.  277 
Hoyt,  Colgate  488 
Hsuan  Tsang  157,  840 
Uuastecan  Indiana  810 
Hubbard,  ISamuet  O.  808 

William  895 
Hubbardton,  Battle  cf  196 
Hubertsbnrg,  Peace  289 
Huckleberries  690 
Hudson,  H.  150,  151,  196 
Hudson  Bay  149 
Hudson  Bay  Company  150 
Hudson  River  Tunnel  150 
HuKbes,  Chas.  E.  346 
John  867 
Thomas  900,  927 
Hughitt,  Uarvin  488 
Hugo,  Victor  U.  854, 

900,  927 
Huguenots  150,  288,  10C4 
Hull,  WiUiam  843 

Isaac  %43 
Humbert  I.,  of  Italy  165*, 
167 

Hoablebee  705 
Humboldt,  A„  Baron  von 

729  857 
Hume  867,' 894,  927.  1049 
Hummel.  Johann  N.  799 
Hummingbirds  712 
Humsyun  149* 
Hnmperdinck,  E.  799 
Hundred  days  196 
Hundred  years'  war  148. 

196,  287 
Hungary,  Divisions  149* 
Finances  671 
Government  351 

Local  251 
King  366 

Public  edueattoo  1004 
Bellciana  statiatiea  1067 
VitdsUtlatiM  498 
Hnng-che  149* 
Hnng-woo,  China  148* 
HunuT,  John  Jacob  196 
Hanna  843 
Huna  130.  196 
Hunt,  Jamea  Henrr  Ltla^ 
869,  898.  927 
Ward  305 

William  Edward  875 
WlIHamH.  168,304 
William  Holmaa  765, 

769,  799 
William  Horrla  800 
Hunter,  R.  U.  T.  802 
Hunting  iu  primitive  times 
492 

H'untington,  Collis  P.  488 
Daniel  767,  709 
Emily  1014 
L,  S.  277.  278 
Samuel  264 
William  Edwards  1059 
Hanyady,  Janos  196 
Hurlbnt,  J.  Lj'man  1059 
Huskisson,  William  691 
Hnss,  J.  148,  1047, 1069 
Huasite  War  148,  287 
Hntchins,  C.  T.  190 
Hutchinson,  Thomas  845, 

873,  897 
Hutten,  U.  von  856,  691 
Huxley,  T.  H.  729,  872, 
902 

Huygens,  C.  729,  860 
Hvitaskald,  Olaf  860 
Hvitfeld,  Arild  891 
Hyacinthe.  Pere  900 
Hyatt,  Alpheua  720 
Hyde,  Edward  892 
William  D.  1014 
Hvdrangea  690 
HydcrAli  152* 
Hydrogen  616 
Hyena  712 

HykBos  dynasty  119,198 
Hyman,  O.  S.  277.  278 
Hvpatia  1048 
Hyperbole  82 
Hypereldes  846 
Hvphen,  Use  37 
Hyssop  6ft6--' 
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XUDXJOHDS  846,  885 
Iberrille,  Pierre  le  Mojne, 
Sieard'  196,242 
Ibis  712 

nirahim  Pkiha  240,  345 
IbKD,  Henrik  862,  903,  027 
Icarians  197 
Ice,  Artificial  158,508 
le^nd  444 
Arm  444 

Conqaest  of,  by  Kami 
146 

Discovery  and  aettlemeot 
of  139 

Distance  from  468 

Imports,  exports  444 

Monks  visit  137 

Population  444 

Statistics  365 
Iceland  moas  691 
Iceni,Queen  of  the  826 
Ice  plant  690 
Ictinus  800 
Idabo  280,  262,  444 

Admluion  155,269,282 

Altitade,  hlcbest  288 
Loirest  283 
Mean  2 S3 

Area  269, 280, 282,  444 

Capital  269,  283 

Cituenship  requirements 
286 

Edacation  980,  995,  1002 
GoM  production  444 
Oovemor's  salary,  term 

287 

How  acquired  282 
Indians,  Reservations  310 
Law,  incfat-lionr  896 
Beqairements  for  pT»e- 

tice  396 
Lawa,  EaemptioB  SS8 
liAor  688 
SaftraKS  286 
LeKislators.  Term  287 
Legisloture,  Session  287 
Uanulactures  444 
Mineral  resources  444 
Hotto  282 
name,  Mesning  282 
Population  280,  282, 

285,  444 
estimated  (1906)  280, 

282 

per  square  mile  280, 
288 

Postal  service  429 
Productions  283,  445 
Prohibition  1052 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  in  401 
Bfvilroad  mileage  507 
Batlways,  Electric  506 

Street  506 
RepresentatiTes  278 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  282 
Silver  production  444 
State  flower  282 
temperature,  Average  608 
UaiTorsity  of  995 
Vota,  Electoral  301 

Popular  801 
Voters  287 

Idolanfcuage  IS 

Idrac,  Antoine  800 

Iffland.  August  Wilhalm  800 

Ignatius,  Snint  lOSO 

iKuana  712 

Ihre,  Johan  805 

li  KamoQ  No  Kami  S46 

II  Prari  782 

Iliad  120.  644.  879 

Illinois  280,  262,  444 
Admission  153,269,282 
Altitude,  hif^hest  288 
Lowest  283 
Mean  263 
Area  269,  280.  283,  444 
Capital  269,  280,  283 
cities.  Largest  444 
Citizenship  requirements 
286 

Coal  output  444 
Education  978,  995,  1009 
Farm  area  and  value  444 


GoTBmor'B  Mlar7>  term 

287 

How  acquired  282 
Law,  Eifcht-hour  896 

Reanirementa  for  praa- 
tice  896 
Lawa,  Exemption  898 

Labor  588 

Suffrage  286 
Legislators,  Term  287 
Legislature,  Session  287 
Ijoan  institutes  545 
Manufaeturea  444 
Mineral  resources  444 
Motto  282 
name,  Meantnc  282 

Popular  282 
Papulation  260,260,288 

estirastfld  (1908)  280, 
882 

psr^w^are  mils  280, 

Postal  service  429 
Productions  288,  444 
Prohibition  in  1050 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  lu  401 
Railway  mileage  607 
Railways.  Electric  506 

Street  606 
Rainfall  603 
Representatives  278 
Bcboolsin  1002 
Settlement  282 
State  flower  282 
temperature.  Average  608 
Universities  995 
Vote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  301 
Voters  287 

Illinois,  Battleship  805 
and  Mississippi  Canal  473 

Iloilo,  Capture  of  197 

IlTroTatore  837 

Image  wonhip  138, 189 

ImmUrants.  Arrivals  by  na- 
tionalities 800 
Nnmbsrot  808 
Oeenpationof  808 
Port  of  landing  808 
refused  admlsuon  808 

Immortelle  690 

Imola,  Innocensa  da  800 
Innocenzo  Fraacucci  BOO 

Imperial  Federation  197 

Impey,  Elijah,  Sir  406 

Imports  475,  476 

Incandescent  lamp  610 

Incas  197 

Income  Ux  568,  569 
Independence,  Battle  of  344 
Independence,  Declaration 
of  152 
War  of  244 
Independence  Hall,  F hltad el- 
phi  &  753 
India  444 
Area  of  444 
Coinage  of  552 
Cholera  in  498 
company    rupee  intro- 
duced 569 
Domestic  animals  664 
Emperor  of  868 
Finances  of  671 
OoM  standard  adopted 
570 

Imports,  exports  488 
Mutiny  in  154 
Patents  issued  in  521 
Population  of  444 
Products  of  444 
Public  education  1005 
Queen  Victoria,  sovereign 

of  164 
Railway  mileage  463 
Registered  tonnage  488 
Trade  with  U.  S.  474. 

475 

Vital  sUtistics  498 
War  in  151* 
Indian  affairs  810 
chiefs.  Famous  311 
reservations.  Area  of  810 
Population  on  810 


iBdian  tribes 

Alaskan  492 
American  114 
of  Brasil  493,  488 
of  North  America  402, 
494 

of  northwest  Canada 
495 

of  Soutb  America  492 
Taqni,  peace  160 
Wars  151,  162,  L46 
Canada  245 
King  Philip's  197 
United  States  245 
Indiana  269,  280,  282, 
446 

Admission  269,  282 
Altitude,  highest  383 
Lowest  288 
Mean  288 
Area  269,  280,  282,  445 
Oapital  269,  888 
elt^  largest  445 
Oltisensbip  requirements 
286 

Coal  output  445 
Education  978.  095,  1002 
Farm  area  and  value  445 
Governor's  salary,  term 
287 

How  acquired  282 
Law,  E^ght-boar  395 
Requirements  for  prac- 
tice 896 
Laws,  Exemption  398 
Labor  538 
Suffrage  286 
Legislators,  Term  287 
Legislature,  Session  287 
Loan  institutes  545 
Manufactures  445 
name.  Meaning  282 

Popular  282 
Population  3«9.  380, 
288,  44S 
estimated  (1906)  380 
288 

per  square  mile  280. 
288 

Postal  service  429 
Productions  288,  445 
Prohibition  in  1050 
Property  righU  of  mar- 
ried women  in  401 
Railway  mileage  607 
Baflways,  Electric  508 

Street  606 
Rainfall  608 
Representatives  278 
Schools  in  1002 
Settlement  282 
State  flower  282 
temperature.  Average  608 
Universities  095 
Vote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  801 
Voters  287 
Indianapolis:  Boldlsrs'  and 
sailors'  monument 
754 

Indian  Creek  massacre  197 
Indian  empire.  Govern- 
ment of  316 
Local  government  818 
tee  India 
Indians,  Plate  of  811 
Indian  turnip  6B0 
Indigo  646 
Indium  816 

Indo-Ohina  (Frendi),  Coin- 
age of  651 
Indoneaians  402 
Indulgence,  Declaration  of 

150 

Industry.  Csptalns  of  486 
Ine,  abdjcatioa  of  188 

Laws  186 
Ingalls,  John  James  840 
Ingelnr.  Jean  BTO,  002, 
927 

Xngemann,  Bemhsrd  8.  899 
Ingersoll,  Ernest  780 
Robert  Green  927 
BoyalBodnor  10T 
In^iam,  Cbarles  C.  800 


Ini^ant.  Saimel  D.  804 
lugoldsbf  legends  870 
Ingrea,  Jean  A.  D.  800 
Inkerman,  Battle  of  107, 

240 

Inraan,  Henry  800 

Inneas,  George  800 
George,  Jr.  800 

Insecta  662 

Znsull,  Samuel  488 

Insurance  556 

Accident  668,  560 
Armstrong  investigatioB 
1S6 

Assessment  and  fraternal 

557 
Fire  657 

int  used  in  Italy  144. 

667 

Industrial  558 
Investigation  159 
Liability  658 
Life  556 
Marine  568 

policies  in  Florence  507 
Insnrgente-CoasteDstioB, 

178 

Insurrection  in  Januieft 
154 

in  Paris  154 

Whisky  152 
Interest  682 

Accrued  572 

History  of  681 

Laws  894 

Legal  rate  of  582 

Tenn  first  used  br  Parlia- 
ment 568 
Interior,  Seeretarlea  of  808 
Interludes  84 

Internal    revenue  taxea. 

United  States  661 
International  law  870 
Acquisition  of  territory 

870 

Ambasaadon  and  entaols 

872 

Courtesies  of  nations  872 
intercourse.  Right  of  870 
Obligations  of  states  870 
Powers  of  states  870 
Property  rights  of  states 
870 

Rigbts  of  foreigners  within 

asUte  370 
RigbU  of  states  370 
Treaties  372 
War  873 
International  monetary  con- 
ference   at  Braaaels 
570 

at  Cologne  570 
at  Paris  569,  670 
Interregnum  147 
Interrogation  26,  38 
Introduction.  Eariiest 
Alfalfa  in  U.  S.  637 
Antiseptic  surgery  508 
Arable  figures  into  Arabia 
from  Hindustan  ISO 
into  England  148 
Arabic    numerals  into 
France  140 
Intofeain  140 
Banana  Into  U.  S.  687 
Bricfca  Into  England  127 
Buddhism  into  India  132 
Camels  into  V.  B.  667 
Canary  into  Europe  667 
Carp  Into  U.  8.  667 
Cattle  Into  U.  8.  678 
Century  plant  into  Enropa 
687 

Chemistry  into  Spain  bj 

Moors  143 
Chlmneya  into  England 

144 

Christianity  into  Saxony 
by  Charlentagne  137 
Ooadiea  into  France  149 
Cochineal  into  Europe  669 
Cormorant  fWiing  Into 

Europe  660 
Cow  pea  into  U.  8.  643 
Curfew  hia,iBto  Enriud 
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Istrodaetlon  mt  nalb  162 
DanoM  on  Botnait  sUce 

127 

EdkUsIi  ■parroT  713 
Feudal  nttem  iato  Se<rt- 

Und  140 
OoaU  into  South  AmMriea 

«71 

Ooldfiih  into  Earoptf  671 
Orap«  fmit  into  U.  B.  644 
Gainea  pig  Into  Eorope 
671 

Hemp  into  Borope  044 
HopenltunintoU.S.  647 
Horu  into  Ecrpt  678 
Hone«  tnto  MHuehnMtts 
150 

Kafir  corn  Into  IT.  S.  646 
Mariner's  compnai  into 

Earope  146 
Uus  in  Latin  into  Eng- 
land 1S5 
Hoortah  tilet  into  Italy 
.142 

Oranm  Into  ITtUtcd  StatM 
6S1 

Ornna  into  cburebM  186 
Palntlnff  into  Borne  124 
Parrot  Into  Bncland  675 
Peacbea  into  Enriand  150 
Feliin  dnck  into  U.  S.  669 
Pflneil,  lC«taUlc-ew«d 
614* 

ngaona,  HwBlnr,  Into 

Eteropa  675 
PoiUjto  atmnpa  Into  Can- 

ada  154* 
Potato  into  Eorope  658 
Printing  into  Annburg 

by  Qnnther  Zainer 

148 

Reindeer  into  Alaaka  67S 
Roman  calendar  121 
Sheep  into  U.  8.  677 
Silk  culture  into  D.  S.  677 
Silkworm  eggi  from  China 
188 

Sugar  into  Enrope  from 

Aaia  185 
Sugar  cane  Into  Europtf 

654 

Sugar  refining  Into  Eu- 
rope 149 
Sunflower  into  ITurope  CSS 
Teleacope  into  England 
150 

Timothy  graas  iato  U.  B. 
656 

Tobacco    into  Europe 

150,  656  , 

Tonmanents  into  Bbdand 
142 

Water  batfalo  Into  Europe 
677 
Invention 
Air-gun  by  OtMibhia  134 
Aabestoa  cloth  120 
Antomoblles  612 
Balloon  529 

Dirigible  168 
Barometer  608 
Battery,  Daniell  600 

Electric  609 
Bellite  510* 
Bicycle  608* 
Block- printing  by  Ohlnaw 
1S4 

Breaatplatea  121 
Burning  colon  Into  vood 

and  ivory  124 
CaiBBon  502 
Calotype  proceaa  515 


Invention 

Dynamo  electric  nuehine 
154 

Earliest  complete  clock 
made  by  a  Saracen  146 

Electric  light  610 
Motor  610 

Pirst  gold  wire  In  lUly  148 

First  portable  dock    140  . 

Friction  matches  153 

Oaa  balloon  by  Montgol- 
fler  152 
meter.  Dry  626 

Glass  mirrora  at  Venice 
146 

Indurile  510* 
Lamp,  Incandewent  610 
Unotype  machina  165 
LoeomotlTfl  168.  512* 
680 

Lonrithaial»NK^r  160 
Lyddite  510* 
MeCorniek  reaper  158 
Magaiine  rifle  154 

Hatch,  Lvrifer  618- 
Phoaphoma  irioUon 

618 
Safety  618 
Melinite  510* 
Mnle  spinner  by  Oromp- 

ton  152 
Paper  from  raga  148 

made  from  cotton  184 
Passenger  steam  turtilne 

•hip  156 
Phonograph  155 
Photography,  Albertype 

process  615 
Dry  plate  process  515 
Pins,  Machine  made  S15 
Rackarock  510* 
"Beats"   in  mnsio  by 

Franco  of  Cologne 

144 

Rock  drill  608 
Rope  making  machinery 
515* 

Rubber  dental  plate  154 
Safety  matches  154 
Samian  ware  by  Romans 
128 

Bpectadea  by  Salrinus 

AimatuB  147 
Spinning-Jenny  by  Hai^ 
greaves  152 


Iowa,  Goremor's  aaUry,        lalanda,  Largeat  in  worid 

term  287  602 
How  acquired  282  lamail  al-Sahib  887 

Indians,  Beaervationa  810  Ismail  Faaha  846 
Law,  Eight-hour  896         Isocrates  845,  680,  1014 
Beqnirementa  for  prae-  Israel  846 


tice  896 
Lawa,  Erzemption  898 
Labor  588 
Suffrage  286 
Legialatora,  Term  287 
Legislature,  Session  287 
Loan  institutes  54S 
Manufacturea  445 
Motto  282 
name.  Meaning  281 

Popular  28S 
Population  26B,  280. 28S 
estimated  (1906)  280. 
282 

per  square  mile  380, 
283 

Postal  service  429 
Pndnetlona  288,  446 
Prohibition  in  1051 
ftoperty  rigbta  of  mar- 

ried  women  401 
Railway  mileage  607 
Railways,  Electrie  606 

Street  506 
Rainfall  608 
Bepresentativea  27S 
Schoobin  1002 
Settlement  282 
State  flower  282 
tem^ratnre.  Average  608 
Universities  995 
Vote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  801 
Vetera  287 
Ipecacuanha  496,  690 
Ipomoea  690 
Ira,  Battle  of  284 
Iredell,  Jamea  806 
Ireland,  Bank  of,  established 
568 

Famines  in  497 
Given  to  England  148 
Home  rule  in  155 
Immigrants  from  809 
Kingdom  of  149 
Plagues  in  497 
Public  education  1005 
Rebellion  in  150, 164 
Risings  in  150 


Spinning  wheel  by  Jergens  Ireland,  John  1069 


149 

Steamboat  by  Iliteh  162 
Steel  pens  158 
■  Storage  battery  168 
Telephone  156 
Tonite  610* 

Trerithick'aloeomotfve  168 


William  Henry  927 
Irennns,  Saint  884, 1059 
Irene,  Queen  187 
Iridium  616 
Iria  690 

IrlahOhnreh  164 
Land  act  154 


Voltaic  pile  609  Iron  485,  496,  612.  616 

Tolta'a  electric  battery  153    crown  of  Lomb&rdy  846 
Watches  at  Nuremberg 
149 

Welebach  burner  611* 
Westinghouae  air  brake 


destroyed  121 
Kings  of  120, 121 
Israels,  Josef  800 
laaus,  BaUles  of  197, 386 
lUgaki  846 

Italian  literature  847,  889 
Italians,  Massacre  of  at 

New  Orleans  197 
Ztaty  445 
Area  of  445 
Armed  strength  165* 
808 

Bank  of,  founded  667,  669 

Bank  scandal  165* 

Civil  lists  865  . 

Coinage  of  652 

Pinaneaaof  571 

flrat  inraded  by  WeU 

Ootha  286 
French  monetary  system 

adivted  669 
Oovemment  266 

Local  257 
History  140 
Immlgranta  from  809 
Imports,  exptwta  446 
Insurance  tint  uaed  la  667 
Ring  of  866 
Mercantile  nurlne  446 
Navy  807 

Patents  Issued  in  521 
Plagues  in  126,  497 
Population  of  445 
Products  of  445 
Public  education  1004 
Railway  mileage  445 
Religious  atatistica  1067 
Sixth  power  164* 
StatiatI  t  of  865 
Strikes  and  riots  165* 
Trade  with  tJ.  8.  474. 
476 

Triple  alliance  166* 

Tyrants  in  148* 

Unification  of  240 

TIUl  statistics  408 
Ithome  197,  234 
Ito,  Hirobumi  846  ' 

Sukenori,  Viscount  241 
Ittenbach,  Frani  801 
Iturbide,  Agnstin  de  S40 
luka.  Battle  of  197.  244 
Ivan  in.,  the  Great  148* 
846 

Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible 

151*.  346 
Ivanovna,  Anna  151* 
Ives,  W.  B.  277,  278 
Ivry,  Battle  of  160, 197, 

288 
Ivy  600 
lyeyasu  160* 


154 

Invitation,  Forms  of  28 
General  note  of  20 
Reply,  accepting  29 
derlining  29 
Informal  to  dinner  29 
Reply  29 


foundries  496 
Galvanised  512 
Invention  tinning  496 

known^hefore  the  Romans  jabiB  Ibn  Aflah  899 
Jackal  712 
Jackdaw  712 


496 

used  as  money  546 
Ironside,  Edmund  836 
Ironsides  197 
Iron  wood  519 
Irony  82 

Iroquolan  Indians  810 


Form  of  29 
To  an  "at  home"  28,  29 
To  M  wedding  at  church 
at  residence  29 
lodin  616 


Camera-obscara  by  Roger  lonians  120, 122, 197 


Bacon  147 
Celluloid  154,  609 
Clock  escapement  140 
Conchoid  curve  by  Nio- 

omedes  125 
Cordite  610* 
Corliss  engine  154 
Cotton  gin  152,  680 
Cut     metal     type  by 

Gntenbe'rg  148 
Daguerreotype  616 
Davy'a  safety  lamp  168 
Dynamite  164 


Marriage  announcement,  Iroquois  theatre  burned  500 
"         '  ~  Iroquois  war  151 

Irving,  Henry,  Sir  800 
28    Washington   878.  899,  927 
Isaac  II.  144,  S46 
Isaaks,  Jorge  876 
IsabeUa  I.,  the  Catholic 
148*.  149*.  846 
Isabella  II.  154*,  157,  346 

Abdication  of  161 
Isabelle,  of  Prance  846 
Isdigerd  131,  186,  836 
Iselin,  Adrian,  Jr.  591 
Ishmael  841 

Isidore,    Archbishop  of 

Seville  1014 
Iain  118 
Isla  851 


Ionic  architecture  786,  829 
Iowa  269,  282,  445 

Admission  154,  260,  282 
Altitude,  highest  283 
lowest  288 
Mean  283 
Area  269,  280.  282,445 
Capital  269,  28S 
citiea.  Largest  445 
Citisenship  requirements 
286 


EducaUon  979,  995, 1002  Island  Nv.  10,  Capture  ot 
Farm  area  and  Talne  446  197, 244 


Jack-in-the-PnlpIt  690 
Jackson,  Andrew  168,348, 
245,  290,  299 
Hebo  MaHa  (Plaice) 

Runt  927 
Howell  B.  805 
John  Adams  801 
Thomas  Jonathan  (Stone- 
wall) 107,244 
Jackwin,  Battle  of  197 
Jacob  119 

Jacobi,  Priedrleh  Helnrfeh 

1049 
Jacobins  846 
Jacobitea  151,  846 
Jacquard,  Jos^h  Marie  629 
Jaeger,  Dr.  167 
JalTa,  Capture  of  197,  387 
JahandurShah  151* 
JailDelirery  198,389 
JaUl-ud-Din  Rum)  844,  889 
Jamei  Im  of  England  846 
James  n„  of 


D 


1096 


XELUOQQ 


Jtmei  I.,  ot  ScoUuid  888 
Jridm  IV.,  of  Scoll&nd  149 
Jamai  V.,  of  ScotUnd  148 
jEimsVI.,  of  fieoUiBd  ISO, 
846 

Jxme*,  Edmund  Jum  1014 
Oeorse  P.  R.  900, 927 
Henry  874,  905,  927 
ThoniKi  L.  808 
WiUiam  875,  1014 

Jameson,  Anna  898 
Leutder  Btarr  198 

Jameson' I  rud  155,  108 

Jameitown,  FoaadinK  of 
150 

Tercentenary  180 
Jarai  843,  928 
Janautchek,  Fran<^esea  B. 

U.  BOl 
Janin,  Jnles  900 
Jsniiariea  198 
Jankowiti  238 
Jannaeua.  Alexander  821 
JanBeniufl,  Coroeliui  1059 
Jansaena  van  NnyMeo,  Abra- 
ham 801 
Japan  445 

Area  865,  445 

Armed  strength  808 

Banka  439 

Baoks,  Savinfrs  544 

Capital  137,  365 

Coinage  653  , 

ConBtltution  257 

Const itntioD,  New  155* 

Cropa  445 

Debt  671 

Earthquake!  607 

Bdncation  1004 

Exporta  445 

Feudalism  abolished  154* 
Finances  of  571 
Qold  staivdard  570 
OoTernmeut  154*.  257 

Local  257 
Immifprantii  from  809 
Impona  446 
Literature  862 
Manufactures  446 
Uerchant  marine  446 
Ifikadoof  164*,  866 
Honetarr  ataadard  549, 

689 
Navy  807 
Patenta  Issued  681 
Population  446 
ports.  Chief  446 
Products  of  446 
BailiTBy  mileage  445 
IMnfall  602 
BebellloD  165* 
BeltRloua  slatiatics  1067 
Statistics  of  885 
Temperature  608 
Trade  with  U.  S.  474, 
475 

Treaty  with  tr.  S.  154 
Vital  statistics  498 
Wars  248 
Japanese  114 
Agreement  160 
First  embassy  In  V.  8. 

154* 
literature  863 
Jarl.  Biricer  146,  147 
Jaruac,  Battle  of  198,  238 
Jarris,  John  Wesley  801 
Jasmine  S90 
Jaasy  152 

JaTa-Constitntion  178 

Jay  712 

Jay,  John  406 

Jay  treaty  152,  198 

Jeanron.  Philippe  A,  801 

Jebal-nd-din  147 

Jefferson,  Jospph  801 

Thomas  152.  15!{,  264, 
290,  299,  302.  897 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord  869 
Jeffrpys,  Georee.  Lord  406 
Jehin-Prume,  Franta  801 
Jehuda  842 

The  Holy  648 
Jellyfish  713 
Jemappes  289 
JemminKen  19S,  238 
Jena  153, 198, 289 


Janner,  Edward  780 
Jenaen  904 

Adolf  801 
Jerel>oam  120, 121 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet  181 
Jeriehau.  Jena  Adolf  801 
Jerome,  Jerome  K.  928 
ofPrBEue  1069 
Saint  847,  885,  1014 
Jerrnld,  Douglas  W.  928 
Jerusalem  119,120,  122. 
127,  135,  142,  188, 
236,  237 
Jessamine  690 
Jesae,  Richard  Henry  1014 
Jesuita,  Order  of  149,  150*. 

151*.  152*.  155 
Jesup,  Horria  Ketchum  691 
Jeroas,  William  Stanley 
928 

Jewell,  Marshall  308 

Theodore  F.  198 
Jewett,  Sarah  Ome  905, 
928 

Jewish  literatnre  841 
Jewish-Romsn  war  236 
Jews,  tee  Hebrews  124 
Admitted  to  Parliament 
154 

Banishment  from  England 
147 

Bank  of  Italy  567 
Captivity  122 
History  119 
Kinirdom  of  120 
Literature  841 
Uassacre  157 
Persecution  in  Enelaad 
127,  144 
In  Oenuany  148 
Reroltof  128 
Russian  lawa  against 
155* 

JimmnTenno  121,847 
Jimson  weed  696 
Jin-tsune  148* 
Joachim,  Joseph  801 
Joan  of  Arc  148.  198,  287 
Joan  I.,  of  Italy  148* 
Joan  n.,  of  Italy  148* 
Joanea,  Vicente  de  801 
Job's  tears  690 
Joch  462 

JodeOe,  Etlenae  858,  890, 

988 
Johanaa  848 
Johanaa  bea-Z^^l  841 
John,  Arcfadulu  of  Austria 

ass 

JohnT^Zimisces  847 
John  IZ.,  the  Oood,  of 

France  142,  84T 
John  III.,  of  Poland,  So- 

bieski  847 
Jolin  VI.,  of  CoBstantinopIe 

847 

Jolin  VII.,  of  Constanti- 
nople, Palaeoloims 
847 

John  in.,  of  Sweden  160* 
John  Balliol,  Abdication  of 
161 

John  Casimir,  of  Poland 
lei 

John  Lackland  144,  347 
John  of  Abyssinia  155* 
John  of  Brabant  859 
John  of  Damascus  1059 
John  of  Oaunt  148* 
John  of  Salisbury  998 
JohnsoD,  A.  154,894,800, 
803 

Cave  30a 

Charles  897 

David  801 

B.  Pauline  875,  905. 
928 

Rir-hard  Emory  1014 
Richard  Uentor  153, 

299.  302 
Reverdy  303,  406 
Bossiter  928 
Samuel  31,  867,  894, 

928 

Samuel  Frost  808 
Thomaa  305 
William  806 


Johnston,  Aliwrt  8.  244 
JoMph  E.  198,  244 
Han  874,  028 

JolnTlBe,  J«ut  de  853,  888, 
988 

Jok^,  Uaurus  928 
Joliet  150 
Joliet.  Louis  198 
Jolo,  Battle  of  159 
Joly  de  Lotbini^re  347 
Jommelli,  Niccolo  802 
Joncieres.  F.  B.  R.  802 

Victorin  de  802 
Jones,  Anson  847 

Inigo  802 

Jacob  242,243 

Jenkina  Lloyd  1059 

John  Paul  152, 160, 
198,  242 

Jobn  W.  302 

William  304 

William,  Sir  842  ,  928 
Jonesboro,  Battle  of  199 
Jonaon,  Ben  864,  890,  928 
Jordaens,  Jaknb  769,  802 
Jordan,  Wilhelm  902 

David  Starr  780 
Jordanes  928 
Jose  842 

Joeeffy,  Raphael  802 
Joseph  311 

Joseph  I.  151.  151*.  347 

Joseph  II.  152,  847 

Joseph  Bonaparte.  Abdica- 
tion of  161.  239 

Joseph  In  Egypt  119 

Josephine  347 

Josephus,  Flarins  841,  846, 
882.  928 

Joahua  120 

Joshua  ben -Han  any  a  641 
JOBSelyn,  John  873,  895 
Joubert,  J.  239,  854,  928 
JoufFroy,  d'Abbana.  C.  F. 
629 

JoukoTski  868 
Joule,  James  Prescott  780 
Jourdan  239 
Journals  21 
JouTenet,  Jean  808 
Jorianus  180 
Jowett.  Benjamin  872, 
1014 

Juares,  Benito  Ptftio  847 
Juch,  Emma  803 
Judea  187 

Kings  of  181 

raTaged  121 
Judas  tree  690 
jQ^daiT.  United  States 
Goremment  271 
Jsdson,  Adonirsm  1060 

Kdward  1060 

Harry  Pratt  1014 
Jumirtha  235,  347 
Jururthlne  War  186,  285 
Jujube  646,  693 
Julian  the  Apostate  847 
July,  Column  748 
July  rerolulion  199,  840 
Jane,  Jenale  917 
Jane  bag  718 
Juniper  691 

Junon,  Attack  Upon  the  199 
Jnnqueiro,  Guerra  863 
Jurassic  period,  The  627 
Jurists,  Dictionary  of  403 
Jury,  Trial  by  369 
Justice,  Department  of  271 
Justices  U.  S.  Supreme 

Court  805 
Justin,  emperor  132,  134 
Justin  the  Uartyr  880, 

1060 

Justinian  1.  182,  847 
Justinian  Code  133 
Juslianlus,  Codex  888 
Jute  646 
JuTenal  847,  888 

KASTX.B8  492 
Kaffir*  492,  498,  494 
Kafir  corn  646 
Kaiechos  117 
Kalidasa  928 

Kaiseralantem  198,  839  p, 
Kalmia  689,691  ^ 


Kalnmki  494 
Kaltenbora,  FrnasP.  802 
Kamteha^Jes  498,494 
Kangaroo  718 
Kansas  369, 380, 883,  446 
Admission  154,860,899 
Altitude,  highest  388 
Lowest  288 
Mean  883 
Area  269.280,883,446 
Capital  269.  288 
cities.  Largest  446 
Citizenship  reqnireiMnta 
286 

Goal  oatput  446 
Education  979,  995,  1002 
Farm  area  and  Talne  446 
Qoventor's  salaT7,  term 
287 

How  acquired  282 
Indians,  ReaerYstious  810 
Law,  Eight-boor  895 

Requirements  for  prm» 
tice  396 
Laws,  Exemption  898 

Labor  538 

Sufrage  286 
Lqrislatora,  Term  287 
Legialature,  Session  287 
Loan  institutes  545 
Manufactures  446 
Mineral  reaourees  440 
Motto  282 
name,  Ueaning  883 

Popular  S83 
Population  869, 880.  3B2 

eatimated  (1906)  S80. 
883 

per  aqnare  mile  S80, 
883 

Postal  service  420 
Productions  288,  446 
Prohibition  in  1051 
Property  rights  of  nnr- 
ried  women  in  401 
Railway  mileage  507 
Railways.  Electric  606 

Street  506 
Rainfall  608 
Representativee  378 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  283 
State  flower  283 
temperature,  Averajia  603 
nniTeraities  995 
Tote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  801 
Voters  287 
Kansas,  fistUeahlp  805 
Kansaa-Kebraska^in  154, 
199 

Kant,  Immanuel    857,  896. 
1049 

Ranttmir,  A.  D.  858 
Kantkoram  146 
Karamiln,  N.  B[.  858,  897. 
928 

Kardis,  Peace  (rf  160' 
Karl,  HeiaricK  Fried  rich  861 
Kamak.  Teases  at  785 
Kan  151*,  154*.  165*. 
199,  840 
Storming  of  241 
Kaskaskia  199,  243 
Kasloff,  Capt.  156 
Kasnakoff,  Dr.  166 
Kastner  894 
Katyayana  848,  881 
Katydid  713 
Kauffmann,  M.  A.  808 
Kanlbach,  W.  von  802 
Kaysersberg,  O.  voa  889 
Keen,  Edmund  803 
Kearny.  Philip  190,  243 
Kearaante,  The  805 
Kearaai^- Alabama  190 
Keats,  John  860.  698.  938 
Keble,  John  988 
Kclfer,  John  W.  SOS 
Keikt  164* 
Keiko  127 
Keller  902 

Kellennan.  F.  0.,  Duke  of 
Valoaf  199,389 


KELLY 


1097 


LANGUAasa 


Kellr,  Jamet  Sdwurda  808 

Kelp  691 

KelTin,  WUliam  ThompMO, 

Lord  780 
Kembls,  OharlM  S02 

Frances  Anne  B02 

John  Philip  802 
Kemyn,  Edward  803 
Kempff,  Loaia  199 
KcmiHa,  Thomaa  4  928 
KendaL  W.  II.  O.  803 
Kendall,  Amoa  808,  847 
Keoesaw  Uonntain  199, 
2«4 

Kwuwdy,  John  P.  304,  878, 
899 

Kenny,  Edward  278 
Kent,  jamu  406 
Kentuek7  269,  280,  283, 
446 

Admiuion  152,  369,  S8S 
AJ^itad^  higbeat  388 

Lowest  283 

Mean  283 
Area  269,  280,  282,  446 
CaiHtal  209,283 
citiea.  Largest  446 
Citisenship  requirements 
286 

Coal  output  446 
Education  970,  996,  1003 
Vam  area  and  value  440 
GoTernor'a  aalair,  term 

387 

How  acquired  283 
Law,  Eigbt-hour  39S 
Laws,  Exemption  399 

Labor  538 

Suffrage  286 
Legislators,  Term  287 
Legislature,  Session  287 
Loan  institutes  645 
Manufactures  446 
Mineral  resources  446 
Motto  282 
name,  Meaning  283 

Popular  282 
Foputation  209,  280, 
282,  446 

e^maled  (1906)  280, 
383 

peraq.  mile  280,  283 
Postal  serrice  429 
Productions  283,  446 
Prohibition  in  1051 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  in  402 
Bailway  mileage  SOT 
Ballwijs,  Eleetrlo  606 

Stmt  506 
Rainfall  808 
BepreaentatiT«s  278 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  152,  383 
State  flower  283 
temperature,  Average  603 
UnlTerBities  996 
Vote,  EHectoral  801 

Popular  801 
Voters  287 

Rentuckr,  Battleship  805 

Kepler,  John  730 

Kemer,  Juatinus  857 

Kemighan,  R.  E.  928 

Kernstown  199 

Kerr,  MirhacI  C.  302 

Kesseldorf  199.  239 

Kettle  Creek  199 

Kettler,  Baron  Ton  157 

Kev.  David  McK.  803 
Francis  Scott  901,928 

Keyser,  Ephraim  802 

Khafra  118 

Khartnm  155^ 

Khaswini  844 

Kharyam,  Omar  o4S.  889 

Khemnitier,  1. 1.  897 

Kheote  118 

Kberaakoff.  U.  M.  858,  897, 
028 

KheTenhuller  339 
Kbufu  118 

Khnrdbadbah  Masodi  887 
KhyberPass  199 
Kiaking.  China  153* 
Kidd,  Wimam  199 


Kielland  or  Kjelland,  A.  L. 

862,  005,  938 
Kienlung  124 
Kierkgaard,  Soren  A.  903 
Kilpatrick,  Hugh  J.  199 
Kincbau,  Battle  of  199 
Kinchow,  Battle  of  241 
Kindergarten,  The  982,  1021 
King,  Heary  C.  1014 
Horatio  303 


Korea,  Ooremment  of  867 
Local  257 
open  to  trade  156* 
Population  of  439 
Public  education  1004 
Ueligious  statistics  1067 
Statistics  of  3ti5 
Trade  with  U.  S.  474, 
475 

Korean  civilisation  139 


Rufus  154,  847  Kormak  860 

William  R.  300,  803,  847  Koaeiusko,  T.  152*,  200 


Kingbird  718 
King  crab  718 
Kiui^ah  718 
Kinc  Oeorgfl'a  war  161, 

199,  242 
Kinglake,  A.  W.  900,  926 
King  PhillpTt  war  150,245 
Kingo.ThomaB  898 
Kings,  Hittite  119 

Shepherd  119 
Kingsford,  William  876, 

903,  928 
Kingslev.  Charles  871,  900, 

King's  M'ountain  152. 199, 

242 

Kingston,  W.  H.  G.  928 
Kingston  founded  150 
King  William  war  200, 
242 

Kinkel  857,  000 
Kinker  800 
Kinston,  Battle  of  344 


Kipting,  Rudyard  872.  904.  Kutusoff  239 


KOBsntb.  Louis  154,  348 
Koslomarolf.  Nicholas  1.  903 
Koteebne,  A.  P,  F.  Ton  029 
Kojro  868 

Knaiekl.  Ignacr  860 
KrasinaU,  Z.,  Connt  901 
939 

Kraasewski.  J.  I.  859.  939 
KretMr  904 
Kropinaki  859 
Kmger,  S.J.  P.  848 
Kmkowiecki  240 
Krupp,  Alfred  529 
KrrloT,  Ivan  A.  858,  896 
Krypton  616 

Knblai  Khan  146,  348,  967 
Kudur-Lagamar,  tee  Qiedor- 

laomer  119 
Ku-KlusKlan  348 
Kullberg  861 
Kunersdorf  200,  380 
Knroki  241 
Knropatkin  241 


929 

Kirbr,  William  876,  908, 
929 

Kirk,  John  Foster  903 
Kirke.  Sir  David  245 
Kirkwood,  8.  J.  308,  348 
Kirschner,  Lola  904 
Kitchener.  Lord  166,  300, 

241 
Kite  713 
Kittanning  200 
Kiu-lien-cbeng  241 
Kjelland,  tee  Kielland 
Kleber,  Jean  Baptiste  200 
Kleist,  Ewald  C.  von  894 
■    H,  von  857.  898,  929 
Klinger  856,  896 
Klopstock.  F.  O.   858,  898, 

029 

Kniainin,  F.  D.  859 
Knight,  Charles  898 

Samh  Kemble  8?8 
Knights  of  Labor  685 
Kttighta  Temriars  148, 
Knoning,  8<nla  801 
Knotgrasa  681 
Knotweed  691 
Knowles,  James  8.  898 
Knox,  Henry  200,  804 

John  1047.  1060 

John  Jay  691 

Philander  Chase' 160, 
302.  303.  406 
Knoxrille  200 
Knut  144,  329 
Knutaon,  Chos.  148* 
Kobad  132, 135 
Kochanowski,  Jan  859 
Kock,  C.  P.  de  898 
Koepa  system  525 
Koemer,     Karl  Theodor 

857.  920 
Kohler,  Kaufmann  1060 
Koiiki  862 
Koltaku  152* 
Kolln.  Battle  of  200.  241 
Kolatofr,  Alekion  003 
Konarski,  Stepkn  895 
Kongo  Free  State,  Finances 

of  571 
KSninrrftli  200,  241 
Konrad  855 
Koodoo  713 

Koran,  The  135,  885,  1030 
Korea  446 

Abdication  of  emperor  439 

Area  of  365 

Coinage  of  552 

Convention  257 

Flnsneesof  671 


Kwangsu,  emperor  of  China 
155* 

Kyd,  Thomas  865,  929 
Kyrle,  John  1060 

lA  BABBE,  A.  J.  L.  d«  848 

La  Belle  Alliance  200 
Labeo,  Notker  855.  886 
Laberiua,  Decimns  029 
Labld  ibn  Rabia  885 
Lablache.  Lnigi  803 
Labor  165,  582.  685,  587, 
5S8 

Labouehere.  H.  da  P.  848, 
929 

Labrador  446,460 
Area  446 
Population  450 
Public  Education  in  1006 
L»  Bmybv,  Jeaa  de  894, 

939 
Lsce  613* 
Laeepede,  B.  780 
La  Colle  Hills  300 
Luordaira,  J.  B.  H.  D.  865 
LacUntins,  h.  C.  F.  847, 
1060 

Ladd.  George  T.  1014 
LadislansII.  149* 
Ladmirault  241 
Ladybird  713 
Ladysmith  166,  200,  241 
Lady's  Slinner  601 
Laennec,  B.  T.  H,  730 
La  Farge,  John  802 
La  Fayette,  Comtesse  de  892 
Marquis  de  152,200, 
239. 240 
Laflamme,  B.  276,  277 
La  Figlia  del  Reggimenlo 
832 

La  Follette,  Bobert  M.  848 
La  Fontaine  853 
LagOB  446 

Lagrange,  Joseph  L.  730 
Laird,  David  277.  348 
Lake  Borgne,  Battle  of  200 
Champlain  200,  243 
dwellings  200 
Erie,  Battle  of  201 
George,  Battle  of  201 
Lyrics  875 
Onondaga  246 
Poets  958 
Lamar,  LnciuH  Q.  C.  30S, 

305. 406 
Lamarck,  J.  B.  P.  A.  de  K. 
de  730 

Lamartine,  Alphonse  de  854, 
898,  920 


Lftmb,  GfawleB  806,  029 
Idmberton.  Benjamin  P. 
201 

Lambton,  John  George  336 
Lamennais,  H.  F.  R.  de 

854  929 
Lamian  War  124,  201 
Lamont,  Daniel  Scott  304, 

348 
L* moral  387 
Lamoriciire  240 
Lamp,  Incandescent  610 
Lamp,  Safety  153 
Lamperitre.  Anna  IC.  J. 

1060 

LMupman,  Archibald  875, 
920 

Lamprecht  855 
Lampreys  662 
Lancaster,  House  of  146 
Lancaster,  Joseph  1014 

William  871 
Idmcelets  862 
Land.  Belief  featnivt  808 
Landk>rd  and  tenant  398, 
894 

Landon,  Letitia  Elisabeth 

929 

Landor,  Walter  SaTua  860, 

890,  889- 
LandMer,  E.  H..  Sir  761. 

767,  771,  808 
Lanfrane  1060 
X<ans>  Andrew  938 
Lnngendijk  800 
Langenawsa,  Battles  of  801 

941 

Langerin,  Haetor,  Blr  277, 

278,  848 
Langland.    William  808, 

888,  939 
Langton,  Stephen  144 
Langtry.  Lillie  608 
Languaice  7.80 
Lanjraaces  of  the  nations  7 

African  15 

Albanian  9 

Anglo-Saxon  9 

AraUo  8, 14 

Aramale  8,  IS 

Armenian  8, 13 

Astec  8 

Bants  15 

Basque  8 

Bengali  8,  18 

Bohemian  8,  12 

Bulgarian  8,  13 

Caucasian  8 

Chaldean  877 

Chinese  14 

Clicking  8 

Csechish  8,  13 

Danish  7,  10 

Dravidian  8 

Dutch  7,10 

English  7.0 

Ethiopic  8 

Finnish  18 

Flemish  7,  10 

French  7.  10 

Frisian  7 

Furlaniab  8 

Gaelic  8 

Georgian  14 

German  7,  0 

Gmsinian  14 

Gujarati  B,  13 

Hamitic  8,  IS 

Hebrew  8 

Hindi  8 

Hindustani  8,  18 
Hottentot  15 
Hungarian  13 
Iberian  14 
Indian  8 
Indo-Enropenn  7 
Iranian  8 
Irish  8 
lUIlan  7,11 
Japanese  8, 14 
KafBr  8 
Kanaresa  8 
Kassubish  8 
Keltic  8 
Korean  8,  14 
Kurdish  8 
Lettish  8 
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LithuuiiBD  6 

Mftgyar  8 

litia.7  8 

Mktarati  8.  18 

HaiurUh  8 

Helanmian  8 

Mongoll&n  14 

Moitosjilabie  8 

Nefrro  B 

NepkuU  S 

New  Greek  8,  11 

New  Peraiaa  8. 12 

Nprth  Semitic  877 

Norwexian  7 

Polish  8,  12 

Folyneaian  8 

PortugueM  7, 11 

ProTeocal  7 

Punjabi  18 

Rhaeto-Romanic  8 

Romance  7 

Roman -Greek  7 

Roumanian  8, 11 

Rnaaian  8, 13 

Ruthenian  8 

Semitic  8, 15 

Serro-Oroatlmt  fl,  IS 

SiadU  8,18 

SlaTonle  8 

BlorakUn  8, 19 

Slorene  S 

Spanish  7,11 

Swedish  7, 10 

Byrlac  8 

Tentonic  8 

Tnrkiab  18 

Tarko-Tamri«  8 

UntTeiMl  IS 

U^a^Altaie  8 

Wallooa  7 

WeUl  8 

Wmdlsh  8 
Laniraad'oo  7 
Lanned'oil  7 
Ijanler,   Btdnej  874, 905, 
929 

Laanes,    Jean,    Dac  ds 

llontebello  201 
Lanadowtke,  Harqiiia  of 

276,  848 
Lanthanum  818 
Laon.  BaHIe  of  201,  340 
Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  780 
Larch  691 

Lareom,  Lucr  929 

Lariver,  Pierre  da  8S0 

Lark  718 

Larkspur  691 

Larkapara  685 

La  Roche foncanid,  Francois 

853,  929 
LaBotblAre  201,240 
Laronsse,  Pierre  929 
Larra,  M.  Joaede  851,901 
La  Salle,  A.  de  853,  929 

JeanB.  de  150,  1014 
Laa  Cases  891 
Las  Onaaimas  201 
Lassalle,  Ferdinand  1060 
Lathrop,  G.  P.  005.  929 

Rose  Hawthorne  1060 
Latimer,  Hngh  888, 1060 
Latin  dictionary  126 

empire  145 

first  tanKht  185 

leacue  124 

literature  846 

Union  669,  S82 

ware,  124,  201 
Latin>AmerIcaa  llterfttnn 
876 

Latonr  d'AuTergne,  nieo- 
philelf.  C.de  201 
Lauhe  900 
Laud,  William  1060 
Laurel  £19,  691 
Lanrenberg  891 
Lanrens,  Henry  348 

John  201 
Laarier,  Wilfrid,  Sir  276, 

277,  278,  348 
Laurrik  446 

LaTal-Uontmorenc7,  Fran- 
cois de  150. 1060 
Unirersi^  758** 


Larater,  J.  0.  929 
liavendeT  691 
Lavoisier,  A.  L.  780 
Law,  agrarian.  First  129 

Athenian  121 

Babylonian  367 

Commercial  875 

Constitnticmal  878 

Com  154 

Criminal  874 

Development  of  867 

ETarly  867 

Education  in  987 

Exemption  400 

International  870 

Merchant,  The  876 

Hoaaic  867 

HaTication  154 

of  Draco  868 

of  EnKland,  Criminal  374 

of  Holiness  867 

of  India  868 

of  Lyeurpis  868 

of  Hedes  and  Peraians 
867 

of  Riparian  Franlcs  868 

of  Solon  868 

of  the  Loneobards  868 

of  Uie  Twelve  Tablea  868 

Ostracism  122 

Bwtnirements    for  thtf 
practice  of  806 

Roman  868 
Law,  Edward  887 

John  591 
Lawrence,  Abbott  848 

Jantea  201,  248 
Lawaon,  Jtdin  895 

M.  J.  Ratnnann  876 
Lawton.  Henry  Ware  201 
Layamon  868.  889.  929 
Lead  485,  6li 

peadla  498. 614* 

nsed  as  monejr  646 
LeaKne,  Achaean  124, 126, 
161 

Aelolian  124 

Ansaburir  151, 161* 

Oambray  149, 149* 

Catholic  in  Oenaaay  160 

Oeraua  Prinoea  162 

Banaeatie  146 

Hellenic  SUtea  124 

Ho^  149, 150 

IriALand  155 

Italian  124 

Rise  of  Hanseatic  146 

Roman  end  Latin  122 
Leal,  Gomes  862 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  743 
Leather,  Uorocco  612* 

Patent  612* 

Ruscian  512* 
Leases,  Law  reKardiag  892 
Le  Bran,  Charles  758,  760, 
770.  803 

M.  L.  E.  V.  808 
Lechford,  Thomaa  898 
Lecky,  W.  E.  H.  878, 904, 
929 

Leclere,  George  Louis  894 
Le  Conte  de  Lisle,  C.  H.  929 
Lecture  defined  21 
Ledeganck  860 
T^m.Rollin,  A.  A.  848 
Lee,  Ann  1060 

Charles  308,  406 

Fitiltngh  201 

Francis  L.  264 

Henry  201 

Richard  Henry  264 

Robert  Edward  201.244 

Vernon,  «ee  Paget,  Tlolot 
934 
Leech  713 
Leech,  John  808 
Leek  646 
Lefflnirwell  160 
LeQallienne,  Richard  980 
Legare,  Hugh  Swfatoa  802, 

803,  406 
Leges  Barbarorum  868 
Legion  of  Honor  202 
Legislative  bodiea  (U.  8.) 
272 

How  elected  272 


Le^atiTO  bodies  (IT.  &) 

Number  272 

Powers  272 

Presiding  officer  272 

Qualifications  of  eandi- 
datee  272 

Salary  272 

Term  272 
Legislature.  StaU  274 
Legros,  Alphonse  769 
I^hmann,  Lilli  808 
Leibnitx,  G.  W.  F.  voa  780, 

856,  894 
Leicester,  Earl  of  202 
LeldT.Joaw^  780 
Leigteoa.  E^^derick.  Sir 
808 

Leipsig,  BatOes  of  202, 

236,  240 
Leiaewiti  896 
Letter,  Levi  Zeigler  488 
Leith  446 
Leland,  G.  G.  080 

Jobu  980 
Lely,  Peter,  Sir  808 
Lemaitre,  F.  E.  J.  855 
Le  Uans,  Battle  202,  241 
Le  Hay  875 
Lemienx,  R.  277,278 
Le  Moine,  J.  H.,  Sir  876, 

930 

Lemon,  Hark  930 
Lemoa,  Joao  de  852,  908 
Lemur  718.  714 
Lenbsch,  Frans  808 
Lenggren.  Anna  Xuia  807 
Jjesgth,  Meaeares  of  468 
LeaUl  646 
Lani  896 

Leo,  Biahop  of  Rome  188, 

286 
Leonardo  808 
LeoZ.  149* 
LeoZni.  166*,  167 
Leoeharet  759,  762 
Loonwdo  da  Vind  80S 
LeoacavsUD,Bacglera  804 
Laonldao  884,  848 
Leopard  714 
Leopard-Cheaapeske  170 
Leopardi  848,  809 
Leopold  I.  160 
Leopold  n.  152,287,848 
Leopold  III.  287 
Leopold  of  Austria  143 
Leopold  of  Belgium  167 
Leotychldas  284 
Lepanto,  Battle  of  302 
Lepidoptera  716 
Leptocardii  662 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  B.  849, 
Lermontoff,  Mikhail  furye- 

vitch  858,  003,  930 
Le  Romain,  sm  Alauz,  J. 

774 
Leroy  890 

Le  Sage,  A.  R.  854.  894.  980 
Lesearbot,  Uarc  875,  980 
Lesperance,  John  876 
Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de  620 
Leasing,  Gotlbold  Z.  856, 

896,  980 
Letters  21 
Letter  writing  27 

AdTertisement,  reply  to 
30 

Complaint,  Lost  goods  SO 
Condolence  29 
Examples  of  letters  38 
Favor,  Asking  a  29 

Granting  a  20 
forms,  Invitation  28,  29 
Informal  29 

Answering  29 
Introduction  39 
InvltatEon,  Accepting  29 

"At  Home"  28,  29 

General  20 

Declining  29 
Language  in  letters  27 
Usrriage  annonncements 
20 

Materials  27 
Note  accompanying  gift 
29 

Reply  to  89 


X,ett«r  wriUng 

Order  for  goods  80 

Aeltnowledging  80 
FarU  of  a  letter  27 
Requesting  payment  30 
Requesting  renewal  SO 
Reception  28,  29 
Recommendation  80,  81 
remittance.  Letter  ac- 
knowledging SO 
incloaing  80 
Telegram  30 
Wedding,  Charek  38 
Home  39 
Letters  of  famotiS  people  31 
Lettnee  646 

Leuctra,  Battle  of  133.  230 
Leuthen.  Battle  of  202,239 
Leutse,  Emanuel  804 
Eugene  H.  0.  202 
Levaasear,  P.  E.  1060 
Level,  Invention  of  496 
Lever,  Charlea  James  000. 
930 

Lever,  Diaeovery  of  496 
Leverrier,  D.  J.  J,  730 
Levinthal,  B.  L.  1060 
Lewald  900 
LeweB,G.  H.  900.080 
Lewia,  Francis  384 

Ida,  SM  Arthnr,  Jvlim  778 

U.  G.  869 
LexAntiqaa  868 

Gundobada  368 

Romana  Viaigothomn 
868 

SaHca  of  Franks  868 
Lexington  (Hasa.)  153, 

202,  243 
Lexington  (Ho.)  302 
Leydea,  LncM  van  771 
LiabUity  iasnraaee  658 
Uaoyaajt.  Battle  of  203, 
241 

LibaafaiB,  846,  886 
LIbentlon,War of  240 
LlberalorTriio  878 
Liberia  957,  447,  553.  1004 
Libra  460,462 
Libraries  080, 1006, 1007 
Ubrurr^nm  prime  134, 

Lieheas  691 

LichteaBtein,TJ1richvon  855 
Lick,  Jamea  1060 
Licorice  691 

Liddon,  Henry  PariT  1000 
Lidner  861 

Lie,  Jonaa  L.  E.  862,  003. 
030 

Llebig,  J.,  Baron  TOD  730 

Liegnltx  302,  230 

Lien  892,  588 

Liens.  Law  of  891 

LieskoT  858 

Life,  Expectation  of  400 

Insurance  558,  667 

saving  servic*  500 
Light,  Drummoad  511* 

Electric  610 

Lime  511* 

Theoiyof  611 
Ll^thall,  W.  D.  875,  980 
Lifting,  Gas  600 

Primitive  494 

by  electricity  155 
Ligny.  Battle  of  303, 840 
Li  Hung  Chang  849 
Lilac  691 
Llliuokalani  849 
Lilly,  William  1015 
Lily  684,  691 
Lily  of-the-Valley  693 
Lime  485,646 
Limerick,  Eari  885 
Lime  tree  692 
Limoges  80S,  237 
Lincoln,  A.  81,164,304. 
800 

Beniamia  803,  248 

Levi  808,406 

Robert  Todd  804,  406 
Ltad,  Jenny  804 
Lindaa  904 
Uaden  698 

Lladujr,  8.  XeOnaa  1060 
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LiDdsay,  David,  Sir  8S8 
LindBey,  Earl  886 
LingRTd,  John  896 
LiDgg  902 

Llnne,  Ku-1  voo  730,  861 
LiBievltch,  Nikolai  Petro- 

vitch  241 
Lioa  714 
LiFo  S41 

Uppl,  FUlppo  7S8.  T68, 

804 
Liprandi  240 
Lipalns  859 
Iiiquflfaetlon  811 
Liquid  meaaure  463 
liiabni  160*,  151*  447, 
488 

Lina,  Bftttle  of  241 
liiatoT,  Jowpb,  Sir  780 
LI«t,PrBiiS  804 
Literature  880 
American  878,  898 
An^o-Saxon  period  866 
Arabian  ISB,  885 
AsByrlan  889 
Babylonian  839,  878 

Canadian  87S,  001 

Chinese  840,  878 
Datch  859 
Earliest  877 

Ejnrptian  840,  878 
Enfflisli  868,  872,  885 

French  SS2,  886 

German  865,  884 

Greek  844,879 
Hebrew  841 

Hindu  878 

lUlisn  847,  889 
Japanese  862 
Jewiah  841 
Latin  846,  884 
Latin-American  876 

Ontlines  ofWorld's  877- 
905 

Persian  848,879 

Folialt  843,  889 

Fortnipieae  861,  889 

Bonum  888 

BuMlan  857,  889 

Sanskrit  842 

Sesndlnavian  860,  889 

Spanleli  849.889 
LUhinm  617 
LRborraplir  512* 
Litotes  88 

LUtle,  P.      Bon.  849 
Littleton,  Thomaa,  Sir  930 
Uvo-forever  602 
LWermore,  Hary  Aahton 

1060 
Lirerpool  447,  468 
LlvervortB  692 
LivingBton,  Edward  802, 
849,  980 

Philip  264 

Robert  B.  840 
LivinKatone,  David  780 
Liv7  126,  846,  833 
Lisardi,  J.  J.  F.  876 
Llama  672 
Llewellyn  147 
Uona,  N.  P.  876 
Lloyd'^a  tymbote  559 
Loan  initltatee  545 
Lobato,  Qeryaaio  862,905 
Lobeirs,  Vasco  de  689 
Lobkowits,  Prince  289 
Lobo,  Bodricoa  861,  862 
Loboalts,  Battle  23S 
Lobster  714 

Local  Kovemment,  United 

States  274 
Locke,  David  B.  908 

John  866,893,1049 
lA(4[b«re,  J.  a.  869,  980 
Lockouts  586 
Lockyer,  J.  N..  Sir  780 
LocomptlTO  497,  512* 

Electric  512*.  610 
Locust  692,  714 
Lodge,  Henry  Oabot  849. 
906 

Oliver  Joeepb,  Sir  730 
Lodi.  BaMlftcrf  303,  239, 
Loeb,  James  488 


Locan,  John  A.  203 

William,  Sir  876 
LoKartthms,  loTSatlon  160 
Logau  892 
Lohenrrin  888 
Lohenstein  892 
Lombardy  162* 

Iron  Crown  346 
Lombroflo,  Oesare  908 
LomonoBof  858 
London  138,  447.  468 

bridge  140 

Clearing  house  eetabliahed 

668 

Pire  Insurance  estab- 
lished 668 

Qreatflre  600 

Hagailne  869 

Plagues  160,  407,  498 

qaotationa  583 

streets  paved  148 

Stock  exchange  668 
London,  Jack  1060 
Lone  Tree  Hill  202,341 
Lone  Wolf  811 
Long,  Edward  761 

John  Davis  804.  849 
Longfellow.  H.  W.  81,  874, 

901. 980 
Longinvs  138,846,884, 
980 

LonglsUad  303 
LfWgobaTdi  203 
Long  Parliament  908 
LoBgSaolt  346 
LoDgatoeet,  Jamas  308 
Longu;  Tiberias  S.  386 
LoncwDoda,  Battle  of  308 
Iiookont  Honntaln  208, 
244 

Loom,  InvoBtlon  of  488 
Loon  714 
Looales  860 
Loots  860 

Lopes  de  Ayala,  Pedro  849. 
889 

Lopes  de  Uendoss,  Intgo 

849,889 
TIeente  Fidel  876 
Lome.  Uarqnia  156*.  376 
Lorraine,  Prince  Charles 

of  289 
Lorrls,  QaiUanme  do  888 
Losaing,  Benson  J.  980 
LMt  River  246 
Lotbiniere,  H.  O.  Joly  de 

277,  278,  847 
Lothrop,  Harriet  Unlford 

030 

Loti,  P.  855,  904,  030 
Lotas  602 
Lotze  900 

Lonbet,  Bmile  168,  849 
London  289 
LouIbs  850 
Louisbnrg  203,  242 
Lonls,  Prlnoe  of  Battenberg 
159 

LouiB  I.,  Roman  emperor 
840 

Louis  II.,  of  France  139 
Ijonie  rV.,  oHIVanea  139, 
140 

Louis  VI.,  of  France  142, 

S49 

Lonls  TXI.,  of  France  142, 

143.  237,  349 
Lonii'YIII..  of  France  146 
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Uontt,  Pedro  160 


Mosaic  r.w  867 

Mosaics  136 
Moscheles,  TKnas  808 
Moscow  150*,  153*,  210 
240 

Mosenthal  902 
Uoser  896 
Moses  867 

Laws  of  497 
Moshaisk  240 
Moslems  138 
Hosqnito  716 
Mosses  694 
Moth  716 

Motley,  J.  L.  874.  901, 988 
Motor,  Electric  610 
Houflon  716 

Honlton,  Ellen  Louise  C.  938 
Richard  Green  1015 

Moultrie.  William  210,242 

Mott,  Lacretia  mei 

Mound  Builders  210 

Mount,  William  Sydney  808 

Mountain  ash  694 
Uorel  681 


Mountain  Meadows  Uaas»- 

cre  210 
Mountains,  The  highest  603 
Mt.  CaiamatiuB  2U5 
Mt.  Gaurus  210 
Mt.  VesuTius  210,  286 
Mouse  717 
Mousseau,  J.  A.  276 
Mowat,  Sir  Oliver  276,  863 
Moiart,  808 
Hosier,  Joseph  769,  808 
Muawwiyah  136 
Mud  hen,  «««  Coot  707 
Muensterberg,  Emll  1061 
Mugwort  680 
Mublberg  149 
Muhlenberg,  H.  M.  1061 

John  P.  G.  210 
Huhlenbarg,  F.  A.  802 
Muir,  A.  875.  903,  1015 
Uukden,  Battle  of  210,241 
Hukbtar  Pasha  241 
Mulberry  648,694 
Mttlcaater,  Elcliard  1015 
Uule  672 

Mullany,  Patrick  P.  1016 
Muller,  P.  H.  872,  000,  938 

Johannes  896 

William  John  808 
Mnllet  717 

Unlock,  Dinah  Maria  903 
Muu-eady,  William  808 
Uultiplication  504 
UultiDliers,  ConsUnt  695 
Mnnchauaen,  Baron  ron  883 
HOnchengrits  241 
Unnda  126,  210 
Mundt,  Elara,  tet  Uuhtbseh, 

Luiae  900 
Mnnkacay,  H.  760,  761,  800 
Munro,  Dana  Garleton  1015 
Munsey,  Prank  A.  488 
Munsterberg,  Hugo  1018 
Muradl.  148.  823 
Mnrad  II.  148,  328 
MuradlV.  823 
Marat,  Joachim  858 
Muratorf,  Ludovico  A.  895 
Unrfree,  M.  N.  874,  905 

933 

Murfreesboro  228,  344 
Hurger,  Henri  988 
Murillo,  Bartolome  Z.  SOS 
Murner  889 
Murphy.  Chaa.  276 

Francis  1061 

John  Francis  809 

Thomas  Edward  1016 
Murray,  David  Christie  983 

Oeoi^  876 

Jas.  Stuart,  Earl  of  353 
John.  Sir  876 
Lindley  878,  988 

WiUiam  H.H.  988 
Mua,  P.  Declus  286 
Masa  186,236 
MusaibnShakr  887 
MDSde  and  Elk  River  Shoahi 

Canal  472 
Hnsenn,  British  161 
,,ofE1ne  Arts,  Boston  760 
Huseums  1008 

Educational  vahia  1008 

Natural  Histwy  1008 

Number  of  1008 
Musfcrove  Mills  210 
Hnshrooma  648,  694 
Music  140,  828 

Lsndmarka  838** 

Schools  of  830 
Mntical  terms  888 

Accompaniment  88B 

Adagio  838 

Ad  libitum  888 

Andante  838 

Animato  888 

AnImoBO  838 

A  tempo  838 

Beat  888 

Ben  838 

Calando  888 

Chromatic  838 

Con  838 

Con  anima  838 

Crescendo  838 

Da  838 

Dales  or  dal.  , 
Digitized  by 
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Htuical  temu 
Delicato  83a 
DoloroBo  838 
EspreasiTO  88S 
Pino  888* 
Forte  888* 
FnriflM  888* 
Giuato  888* 
OUBtoM  888* 
n  B88* 

ImpetBon  888* 
Zn  888* 
Intrsdo  83B* 
Larjco  8SS* 
Lejtftto  888* 
L«gKiando  888* 
Uarcato  888* 
Heizo  838* 
Moderato  838* 
Holto  838* 
Uovimento  838* 
Obbliftato  838* 
OttBTftar8v«  638* 
Pedale  or  ped.  838* 
Pianissimo  or  pp.  886* 
Piano  OP  p.  838* 
P!b8  838* 
Poco  a  poco  838* 
Pomposo  83B* 
Precipitato  888* 
Premidre  838* 
Presto  838* 
Primo  838* 
quasi  888* 
Quiets  888** 
Rapido  838** 
Rinforundo  or  rinf.  or 

rf.  838** 
Ritenetitc  or  rltannto 

838** 
Segno  838** 
Sempre  838** 
Serioso  838** 
Solo  or  tola  838** 
Soatenuto  838** 
Splrito  838** 
Staccato  838** 
Stesso  888** 
Syncopation  888** 
Tanto  838* • 
Twdo  838 

Tempo  commodo  888** 

Tranqnillo  888** 

Tremando  838** 

Tremendf  838** 

Tremolo  888** 

Trilleortrillo  888** 

Triplet  838** 

TJn  838** 

Veloee  888** 

VelocUaiibo  838** 

Vicoroao  838** 

VlTaco  638** 

Voltisubito  888** 
Hnskallunge  719 
Uuakbocean  Indiaiu  810 
Uuskmelon  848 
Musk  ox  T17 
Hnskrat  717 
Muslin  887 
Un squash  717 
Mussel  717 

Unasft,  A.  da  866, 000,  983 

Colin  8S8 
Hnatard  familjr  684,  S48, 
694 

Muthnl  310,285 
Mnlina  210,235 
Mutsuhito  86S 
Muwaffak  844 
Uusaffiftr<ed-I>iB  858 
Hvcale,  Battle  of  210,  284 
Mycenae  119, 120 

History  of  210 
Mvlne  124.  210,  285 
Mynster,  Bishop  899 
Hroaotia  687 
Myrlapodk  661 
Mvron  809 
Mrrtle  famUy  684 
Mytholt^^^Dletlonary  ol 

VABZaHAH  885 
Nadir  Shah  151*.  858 
Namle.  Charles  F.  809 
NaeTiaa,  Gnaeut  846 


Nifela,  Battle  of  210,  287 

Nagel,  Charlea  808 

Mails  613* 
cat  152 

Naime,  Lady  C.  0.  988 

Nana  Sahib  210 

Nancr  148 

Nanwn,  Fridtjof  731 

NanshanHill  210.  241 

Nantea,  Edict  of  150,210 

Napier.  Cbss.  J.,  Sir  210 
John  150,  731 
B.C.,  Lord  164,210 
W.F.  P^Str  377,898, 
933 

Napoleon  152,153,168*, 

161.  230.  240 
Louis  153 
Napoleon  IIL  154*,  156, 

240,  241 
Napoleonic  wars  23D 
Narcissaa  694 
Nsrdl  848 
Nariynki,  Koda  868 
Narration  20 
Narses  133,  230,  868 
Naruaiewici  859 
Narra  151*,  211, 288 
Maacimento.  F.  M.  de  852 
Naseby  150,  211,  238 
Nash,  John  809 
KashTille  211,244 
Naaired-Dinal-Tua!  889 
NsLsr-«d-Din  853 
Naat,  ThoOM  600 
Natalia  Queen  868 
Nathan  842 

National  Asaen4>Iy,  French 

152 

National  bank  540 

bank  examiner  585 

banknotes  540 
Nations,  Battle  202,  240 

Finances  of  the  671 
Natlona,  Six  151 
Natural  caa  485 
Natural  nistorr,  DietiouiT 

of  701 
Natnrarlisstioa  Ian  871 
Maujok,  G.  800 
Nautilus  717 

Naval  militia,  Teaaela  used 

br  806 
Navariao,  Battle  of  168, 

211,  240 
Navarrette,  Battle  of  211, 

237 

NaTarro,  Mrs.,  tet  Ander- 
son 776 
Navies  of  the  world  807 
Nariirat ion  laws  164 
NavT,  Asiatic  expedition  of 

the  United  Statea  306 
Old  vessels  of  the  United 

BUtes  806 
Far  table  of  United  Sutes 
306 

Secretaries  of  804 


608 


Labor  Laws  538 

SnlTraKe  287 
Legislators,  Term  287 
Legialatare,  Session  287 
Loan  institutes  545 
Manufactures  450 
Mineral  reaourees  450 
Motto  284 
same,  Meaning  284 

Popular  286 
Popetation  200,  280, 
984,  440 

estimatwl  (1906)  S80, 
384 

per  stinare  mile  280, 
286 

Postal  service  429 
ProdneUons  285,  450 
Prohibition  in  1051 
Property  riKhts  of  mar- 
ried women  In  402 
Railway  mileaice  507 
Railways,  Electric  506 

Street  506 
Rainfall  603 
Representatives  278 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  284 
State  flower  284 
temperature.  Average 
Universities  897 
Tote.  Electoral  801 

Popular  801 
Voters  287 

Nebrija  849 

Nebnchadneuar  122 

Nebular  hypothesis  628* 

Necho  121,  122 

Necker,  Jaognes  162,  858 

Needham.  Charlea  W. 

Needles  613* 

Negotiable  Instmmenta  882 
Aeceptanee  of  blUs  of 

exchange  886 
Bin  of  exchange  886 
Ohecka  887 
Consideration  888 
Form  888 

Holder  In  dn»  eonme 
384 

Indorsements  884 
Interpretation  888 
Law  of  885 

Liability  of  persons  885 
Negotiation  884 
Notice  of  dishonor  886 
Paper  665 

Presentment  for  payment 
385 

Prior  parties  885 
Promissory  notes  882 
Protest  of  bills  of  ex- 
change 386 
Righto  of  the  holder  884 
Securities  585 
"Sum  certain"  888 
Negri,  Ada  840 
Negroes  brought  into  tin 


Summary  of  United  States  United  States  811 

306  Nehavend  135,186,311, 

Tugs  of  United  SUtes  806  236 
yards.  United  States    306  Neilaon,  Lilian  A.  800 


Naxos  211.  234 
Naureth  211,  287 
Neasle,  John  800 
Keal.  David  D.  800 
Nebraska  269,  260,  284. 
450 

AdmisRion  269.  260.  284 
Altitude,  highest  285 
Lowest  285 
Mean  285 
Area  260,  280,  284,  460 
Capital  360,  385,  450 
CltlienshlD  requirements 
386 


N^krasaov  858 
Nelson,  HoraUo  211,  289 
John  803.  407 
Samuel  805 
Thomas  264 
Nennius  887  . 
Needy  mium  631 
Neon  617 

Neo-PIatoniam  1048 
Nepal,  OoTflmBiant  of  3S8 
Mepoa  235 

Comellns  888 
Nero  127,  285,  858 
Nerval  855 


Edncatlon  979,  9B7, 1002  Neaselrode,  Grant  von  858 
Farm  area  and  value  450  Netherlands  450 


Governor's  salary,  t«rm 

287 

How  acquired  284 
Indians,  Reservations  810 
Law,  Eight-hour  305 
Requirements  for  prac- 
tice 397 
Lawa,  Exemption  899 


Area  866,450 
Armed  strength  808 
Banks  639 

Savings  544 
Csirital  865 
Civil  llsto  865 
Coinage  562 
OomiMree  413 


NettLer  lands,  eonititatiaa 
258 
Council  358 
Debt  571 
Education  1004 
Exports  450 
Finances  571 
Fisheries  450 
Government  258 
Holland  annexad  to 

Franca  158 
Immigrants  fkam  309 
Importa  450,  477 
Inaependenee  150* 
Invaded  188 
Literature  859 
Merchant  marine  450 
Mineral  resources  450 
Monetary  st«ndards  549 
Navy  307 

Population  865,  450 
ports.  Chief  450 
Princess  bom  157 
ProdneU  450 
Queen  366 
Rainfall  603 
Religious  ststistiea  1068 
Statistics  865 
temperaturcL  AveratEc  60- 
Trade  with  U.  S.   474. 4T5 
United  153* 
TiUl  Btatistics  498 
War  148,  150* 
Nethnrsole,  Olga  809 
Neto  514 

NetUe  famflv  684,  694 
Nettleton,  Walter  809 
Neuhof  151* 
Neuvitle,  Alphonae  de  809 
1016  Nevada  269,280,284.450 
Admission  269,  280.  284 
Altitude,  hii^est  285 
Lowest  285 
Mean  285 
Area  269.  280,  284.  450 
OapiUI  369,  389.  450 
Oituenahip  requiremrats 
886 

Ednentfam  080,  097. 1002 
Fam  area  and  value  450 

Gold  prodnctloB  450 
Governor's  aalarji  ten 
287 

How  acquired  284 
Indiana,  Reservations  310 
Law,  Eigbt-hour  895 
Requirementa  for  prac- 
tice 897 
Laws,  Exemption  899 
Labor  538 
SulTrage  286 
Legialators,  Term  287 
Legislature,  Session  287 
Manufaeturss  450 
Mineral  resources  450 
Motto  284 
name.  Meaning  284 

Popular  265 
Populatiiin  269.280 

estimated  (1006)  280 
Postal  service  429 
Prodnctions  285,  450 
Prohibition  1052 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  in  403 
Railway  mileage  507 
Railways.  Electric  506 

Street  506 
Representatives  378 
SdKMils  1003 

Settknent  284 
Silver  production  450 
tempentnre^  ATsna  602 
Univ«sitie>  997 
Tote.  Electoral  801 

Popnlar  801 
Voters  267 
Nevada,  Emms  809 
Neville's  Cross  148 
Mevin,  Elhelbert  609 
Nswberry,  Truman  H.  804 
New  Brunswick  311 
Area  815 
Bridge  505 

^cesto  BLObku  448 
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N«ir  Bmasiriek,  Uwi,  ■x>  M«w  J«rM7,  name,  ICaininf 

smption  400  284 

Populktloa  SIS  Populftr  386 

per  SQUM*  milt  816  Population  269,280,284, 

Ottftliflefttiont  tat  'nititm  451 

278  »rtim»t«d  (1B08)  280, 

FroTicM  152*  284   

Nawba>7  238  pwrMnarandk  S80. 

NevGomb,  Simon  781  285 

Nowcomen,  ThoniM  161,  Poat»l  service  429 

630  Productions  286,  451 

Nflwell,  Peter  810  Prohibition  1050 

Hewfoundlaiid  149, 161,  Property  rights  of  ni«r- 

169,211,460,653  ri«d  women  in  402 

1006  Bailwsy  milence  607 

New  Ontaea,  Arw  i60  Bailwuya,  Electrle  606 

British  450  Street  506 

Colnaceof  662  BsinfftD  608 

Imports,  ezporta  450  ratified  the  constitution 

PopulRtioa  460  267 

ProducU  450  RepreMntxtlTes  878 

SUtistica  866  Schools  1002 

New  Hampshire  884,  461  Saltlenwnt  284 

Admiuion  269,  280,  384  8Uta  flower  384 

Altitude,  hiffhest  885  temperature,  ATSrsce  608 

Lowest  286  UniveislUes  998 

Ifean  285  Vot^  Electoral  801 

Ares  269.  280,  284,  461  Popnlsr  801 

OapitAl  269,  286,  461  Toten  289 

citiai,  Laritett  461  New  Jersey,  Battleihtp  805 

Citlmahip  regnirementa  Hew  London,  Capture  of 

286  211 
Education  977,  907,  1002  New  Usdrtd  211,  244 
Farm  area  and  value  451  Newman,  John  H.  1061 
Governor's  salary,  term  William  H.  488 

287  New  Mexico  280,284.461 
How  acquired  284  Altitude,  highest  286 
Laws,  Exemption  899  Lowest  286 

Labor  588  Uesn  285 

Suffrage  266  Area  269,  280,  284,  461 

Legislators,  Term  287  OapiUl  269,285 

Legislature,  Session  287  eitiee,  Largeat  451 

Loan  Institutes  645  Citisenship  requirement! 

Ifannfsetures  451  288 

Mineral  resources  461  Coal  output  451 

name.  Meaning  284  Eldueatlon  981,  998.  1002 

Popular  285  Oold  production  451 
PopaUtion  269,  280.  284.     Governor's  salary,  term 

451  289 

estimated  (1906)  280,  How  acquired  284 

284  Indians,  Beservations  810 

per  square  mile  286  Law,  Eight-hour  895 

Postal  service  429  Bequirements  for  prac- 

Productions  286,  451  tlce  897 

Prohibition  In  1050  Laws,  Exemption  899 

Property  rights  of  mar-  Labor  688 

ried  women  in  402  Suffrage  288 

BaHway  mileage  507  LeglBUtors,  Term  289 

Railwaye,  Eleetrio  606  Legislature,  Bession  289 

Street  606  Loan  Inatltntea  546 

ratified  the  ecmitittitioii  Mannfaeturea  461 

267  Hlneral  resoarces  461 

RMircaentatiTet  278  ICotto  284 

Schools  1002  name,  Ueanlng  284 

Settlement  284  Organised  territory  269 

temperatnre.  Average  608  P«^i>l>tion  260,  284,  461 

Vote,  Electoral  BOl  eattmaled  (1906)  380, 

Popular  801  284 

Toters  287  per  square  mile  280, 

New  Haven  211  2S6 

Expedition  against  211  Poatal  service  429 

NewJersev  284.451  Productions  265,451 
Admission  260,  280,  284,     Property  rights  of  mar- 

451  rIed  women  in  402 

Altitude,  highest  286  Ballway  mileage  507 

Lowest  286  Railways,  Electric  506 

Mean  285  Street  506 

Area  269.  280.  284.  451  Bainfall  608 

Capital  269,  286,  461  Schoola  1002 

citlea.  Largest  451  Settlement  284 
Oltiienahlp  raquiremnta      Silver  production  451 

288  Universities  998 
Edneatton  977,  998, 1002     Voters  269 
Govemor't  wlarr,  term  New  Orleans  161,280, 

289  461.  468,  600 
How  acquired  284  Batltesof  211,248 
Law,    Requirements    for  New  South  Wales  45. 

practice  307  Area  461 

Laws.  Exemption  899  Government  of  816 

Labor  586  Imports,  exports  4S1 

Suffrage  28S  Population  451 

Legislators,  Term  289  Prodncts  451 

Legislature,  Session  289  Public  education  In  1005 

Loan  Inatitntea  546  News  of  the  da;  21 

XannfartnTes  461  Newspapers  and  periodicals 

WneralreMureee  461  408,988 


Newton,  leaac,  Sir  781,898  New  Zealand,  flnaneei  671 
Richard  Heber  1061  Highest  mountain  608 

New  Tork  269,  280, 284,         Imports,  exports  461 
451  Largest  island  602 

Admission  869,  380,  884,       Mercantile  nav;  451 

451  Mineral  resources  461 

Area  369,  280,  284,  461        Old  age  pensions  155 
Bank  of,  founded  568  Population  451 

Capital  269,  285  Prodncts  451 

eitiee.  Largest  451  Railway  mileage  482 

Citliensbip  reqairemeati       Beligioua  atatiatlcs  1067 

288  Tonnage  451 
Clearing  house  founded         Vital  statistics  498 

569  Ney,  Michel,  Marshal  811. 
Education  976,  906,  1002  240 

Exchange  funds  686  Niagara  Palls  158.242 

money  585  Nibelungenlied  866,  888 

Farm  area  451  Nicaea,  Battles  at  211,  387 
Goremor's  salary,  term       Conneil  180 

289  Hieander  845,883 
How  acquired  284  Kari  A.  898 
Indians,  Beservations  810  Hieungua,  Area  of  401 
Law,  Eight-hour  896           Armed  strength  808 

Bequirements  for  prae-      Capital  866 
tice  397  Chief  porta  451 

Laws.  Exemption  899  Coinage  562 

Labor  588  Constitution  258 

Suffrage  288  Debt,  Public  571 

LeglslattMrs.  Term  289  Finances  671 


Legislature,  Session  289 
Loan  Institutes  545 
Manufactures  451 
Mineral  resourcee  461 
Uotto  364 

Name,  Meaning  of  284 

Popular  285 
Popalation  280,  284,  451 

estimated  (1906)  280, 
284 

per  square  milt  380, 

285 

PostsI  service  429 

Productions  285,  451 

Prohibition  1050 

Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  402 

Railway  mileage  607 

Railways,  Electric  606 
Street  506 

Rainfall  60S 

rattled  the  constitution 
267 

Representatives  278 
Schoola  1002 
Settlement  284 
Soldiera'  and  sailon^ 
monnment  756* 


Oovernioent  of  258 

Local  259 
Imports,  exporu  457 
Population  451 
President  158,  866 
Products  461 
Public  education  in  1004 
Railway  mileage  451 
Religious  ststisties  1068 
Revolution  160 
Statistics  of  865 
Tonnage  461 
Niccolini,  Q.  B.  848,  899,  988 
Niccolo,  Tomaaaio  901 

tee  Alunno  776 
Nice  152*.  212 
Nicephoms  188,  857 
Nicholas,  Ernest  F.  lOlB 
Nicholas  I.,  of  Russia  163*. 
S63 

Nicholas  II.,  of  Buaala  155*. 

353 

Nicholson,  John  240 
Nidas,  Peace  of  128,884 
Nickel  485,  617 
Nicol,  Erskine  810 
Nicolsi  856,  896 
Nicolaa,  ass  Nicollnl 


Steta  capitol,  ArvhitectureNicolay,  John  G.  988 

of  749  Nicole,  Pierre  802 

temperature.  Average  608  Nicollni,  Ernesto  810 

UnlVersitlea  998  Nicoll,  James  810 

Tote,  Electoral  801  Nleomedes  125 

Popular  801  Nieomedeell.  120 

Totera  289  Nleomedes  III.  126 

K«w  Tork  City  160, 280,  Niebuhr  857,  698 

451.  467,  469  Nlehaas,  0.  H.  762,  810 

American  Museum  of  Niels  869 

Natural  History  754  Niemcewfcx  65S 

Mail  time  from  467  Niepce  Joseph  530 

Cotton  exchange  686  Nietzache  857.  933 

Custom  bouse,  Architec-  Nieuport,  Battle  of  813, 

tare  of  751  238 

Draft  riots  in  184  Night  hswk  717 

Fuller  building  756  Nightingale  717 

Grant's  tomb    751  Nightingale,  Florence  1068 

Great  fire  in  500  Nike.  Statue  of  123 
Metropolitan  building   755Nikisch,  Arthur  810 

Museum  of  art,  Archi-  Nikita,  Louise  810 

tectnreof  751  Nil*.  Battle  of  152,212,239 

New  Plasa  hotel  756  Nilea,  John  M.  303 

Produce  exchange  585  NIlsBon,  Christine  810 

Public  library,  Architec-  Nimeguen,  Peace  of  160 

tureof  752  Nimrod  119 

Bt.    John    the    Divine,  Ninety-six,  Battle  of  313, 

Cathedral  of  752  242 

Bt.  Patrick's  cathedral  Nineveh  186,  313 

752  Ninus  119 

Singer  building  755  Ninyas  119 

Bubwaytunnel  608  Nitrogen  GIS 

Times  building  756  Niuchuang  212.241 

Trinity  church  762  Nliaml  843.  689 

New  Zealand  451  Nobel,  Alfred  B.  68 

Area  461  Noble,  John  W.  808 

Chief  ports  451  Noblea,  Emigration  152 
Coinage  662  War  with  1^6;^  _ 

Education  in  lOOS  H< 
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Noddle's  iBljtnd  aiS 
Noddy  717 
Nodier  854 
Kodsu  241 
Kogi  241 

NolB,  Battle  of  212,  28& 
Noldeke,  Theodor  U83 
ffoUekeus,  J.  81U 
Nollen,  John  S.  1016 
NoxdAU,  Max  a.  938 
Nordeaflycht,  Fru  H.  G. 

861,  895 
NordiCK,  Mwiama  810 
NordJingea,  Battlea  of  212, 

236 

Norfo1k,B»ttleof213 
Nonna  886 

NomuD  conqneit  130, 141, 
237 

NamaDdjr  142,  237 
Norrii,  Fnmk  988 

WiUiam  Edwftrd  988 
Noraemen  139,  140 
North,  Frederick,  Lord  854 
Northampton  212,  237 
North  Anna  CroBBinjt  212 
North  Oarolioa  269,284, 
461 

Admission  269,  280,  284 
Altitude,  hiKheet  286 

Lowest  286 

Mean  285 
Area  269,  260.  284,  461 
Capital  269,  285 
cities,  Largrat  461 
Citicenship  reqnirementa 
288 

Education  978,  998, 1002 
Famaroa  452 
OoTernor'i  aalary,  term. 

289 

How  scqnired  284 
Indians,  Beiervations  810 
Lsw,  Bequirementfl  for 

practice  897 
Laws,  Exemptioa  899 

Labor  638 

SnfTrsge  288 
liegislators.  Term  289 
Legislature,  Session  289 
Loan  institntes  545 
Manufactures  452 
Mineral  resources  452 
name.  Meaning  of  284 

Popular  285 
Population 

•stimated  (1906)  280, 
284 

peraqnsre  ndia  280, 
28S 

Postal  service  429 
Productions  285,  462 
Prohibition  in  1051 
Property  righti  of  mar- 
ried women  in  402 
Railway  mileage  507 
lUilwayH,  Electrie  606 

Street  506 
ratified  the  conatitntioa 
267 

BepTesentatlves  278 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  284 
temperature.  Average  002 
I'niTersilies  998 
Vote.  Electoral  801 

Popular  301 
Voters  280 
Northcote.  Stafford  Henr}-, 

Sir  354 
North  Dakota  280,284,452 
Admission  155,  2S9,  280, 

284,  452 
Altitude,  highest  285 
Lowest  285 
Mean  285 
Area  269,  280,  284,  452 
Capital  269,  285 
cities.  Largest  453 
Ciliienship  recLQirements 
288 

Coal  output  452 
Education  979,999,1002 
Farm  area  452 
GOTemor's  salarr,  term 
289 


North  Dakota,  how  aetinired 
284 

Indians,  Reservations  310 
Law,  jiequiremenis  for 

practice  S9T 
Laws,  Jii'xemption  898 

Labor  538 

autlrage  288 
Legislators,  Term  289 
Legislature,  Session  289 
lioan  institutes  545 
MaDufactures  452 
Mineral  resoureca  458 
Motto  284 
name,  Ueaaing  284 

Popular  286 
Population  369,  280,  284 

estimated  (1906)  280, 
284 

per  square  mile  280, 
285 

Postal  service  429 

Productions  285,  452 

Prohibition  1051 

Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  in  401 

Railway  mileage  607 

Railways,  Electric  506 
Street  506 

Representatives  278 

Schools  1002 

Settlement  284 

State  flower  284 

Universities  999 

Vote,  Electoral  801 
Popular  301 

Voters  289 
Northern  war  151* 
Northmen  188,  212 

in  Britain  137 

Invasion  by  189 
North  Point  212 
Northrop,  Cyrus  1016 
North  Sea  Incident  156 
Northnmbria  184, 186 
Northwest  Territoriw  156*, 
169 

Norton.  Charles  Eliot  874, 
933,  1016 

John  895 
Norwalk,  AtUck  on  213 
Norway  452 

Area  452 

Armed  strength  808 
Bank  of  589 
Banks,  Savings  644 
Capital  365 
Chief  ports  452 
Civil  war  142 
Coinage  553 
Debt,  Public  571 
Education  in  1004 
Finances  of  571 
First  election  167 
Oovernment  of  259 

Local  259 
Immigrants  from  309 
Imports,  exports  452 
King  366 
Literature  860 
Merchant  marine  452 
Monetary  standard  549 
Navy  307 
Population  452 
Products  452 
Radicals  in  155" 
Rainfall  602 
Religious  statistics  1068 
Renponsible  ministry  165* 
Separation  from  Sweden 

157 
Statistics  865 
Trade  with  U.  8.  474, 

476 

Union  with  Denmark 

149» 
United  140 
Vital  statistics  498 
Note,  Collateral  577 
Notes,  Circulation  of  bank 
562 

Promissory  382 
Notes,  First  printed  musi- 
cal 149 
Nottom  128,212,284 
Notre  Dame  143,  744 


Novalis  857,  896, 924 
Nov*  ilicotia  151 
Ares  816 

Battle  of  151,  238,  242 
Distances  to  Halifax  4(j8 
Laws,  i!Jxemption  4UU 
Government  815 
Population  816 

per  square  mile  8 16 
Qualifications  for  voting 
278 

Novello,  Vincent  810 
Novgorod  146,  149* 
Novi,  Battle  of  212  388 
Novikov  858 
Numantia,  Siege  of  212 
Numantines  125 
Nufiez  de  Arcc.  Qttgptr  908 
Nur-Adod  119 
Nuremberg,  Peace  of  149 
Nutmeg  648 

Nyberg.  Julia  K.  861,  890 

Nye,  Bill  934 
Nystadt,  Peace  of  288 


OAK  619,  520,  694 
Oakes,    Urian     873,  895, 
934 

Oak  Grove,  Battle  of  213 
Oastler,  Richard  1062 
Oates,  Titus  150,  213 
Oath,  Tennis  court  152 
Oats  648 
Obelisk  735,  736 
Oberholtser,  Sara  1062 
Oberlin,  Jean  F.  1062 
Obligado,  Rafael  876 
O'Brien,  Lncius  R.  810 
Ooeania  441 

British  possessions  482 
Exports  of  bullion  588 
Trench  colonies  in  255, 
441 

Imports  of  bullion  688 
Oceans,  Greatest  depths  602 
Ocelot  717 
Ochms  648 
Ochtman,  Leonard  810 
O'Conncll,  Daniel  213 

Dennis  J.  1016 
O'Connor,  John  276,  277 

T.  P.  354 
Octavia  127,218 
Octavianns  126,  286,  854 
Octopus  717 
Odell,  B.  B.,  Jr.  854 
Odoacer  132.  236,  354 
Odyssey  120,  844,  879 
OecolampadiuB,  J.  1062 
Oehlenscblaeger,  A.  O.  861, 

899,  934 
Oehler.Hugh  157 
Oersted,  Hans  C.  731,  861, 
899 

Offenbach,  Jacques  SIO 
Ogdensburg,  Capture  of  213 
Oglesby,  Richard  James  407 
Oglethorpe,  James  E.  1062 
O'Hsgan,  Thomas,  Dr.  875 
O'Higgina,  Bernardo  364 
Ohio  269,  280,  284,  452 

Admission  260,  260,  284 

Altitude,  hichest  286 
Lowest  285 
Mean  285 

Area  280,  284,  4S3 

Canals  473 

Capital  269,280,285 

cities.  Largest  4S2 

Citizenship  reqoireraents 
288 

Coal  output  453 
Education    978,  989, 
1002 

Ooremor's  salarr,  term 

289 

How  acquired  284 
Law,  Eight-hour  895 

Boquirements  for  prac- 
tice 887 
Laws,  Exemption  899 

Labor  638 

Suffrage  288 
Legislators,  Term  289 
Legislature,  Session  289 
Loan  institutes  645 
Manufactures  452  : 


OKir 

OhiOr  mineral  reaoureet  4AS 
name,  meaning  284 

Popular  285 
Popuiation  380,284,463 
estimated  (IVOS)  380 
284 

per  square  mile  280, 

286 

Postal  service  429 
Productions  285,  452 
Prohibition  1050 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried vomeu  in  402 
Railway  mileage  507 
Bailwaya,  Electric  606 

Street  606 
Rainfall  608 
KepresentatiTM  373 
Schoolain  1002 
Settlement  284 
State  flower  284 
tamperatnre.  Average  GOS 
Universities  909 
Vote,  Electoral  301 

Popular  301 
Votors  289 
Ohio,  Battleship  305 
Ohm,  Oeorg  Simon  731 
Ohm's  Law  611 
Oil.  Essential  514 
Palm  514,  648 
Sperm  514 
V^geUble  514 
Oilcloth  514 
Oiin  129 
Okapi  717 
Oki-machi  150* 
Oklahoma  284.  452 

Admission  156,  2SS,  280. 
284 

Altitude,  highest  285 
Lowest  285 
Mean  285 
Area  280,  284,  452 
Boundary  160 
Cspilat  269.  280,  285 
cities.  Largest  452 
Citisenship  reontrementa 
283 

Education    979,  999, 
1002 

Farm  area  and  value  453 
Governor's  salary,  term 
289 

How  acquired  284 
Indians,  Reservations  310 
Lsw,  Eight-hour  385 
Requirements  for  prae- 
tice  397 
Laws,  Exemption  S99 
Labor  538 
BufFrage  288 
Legislators,  Term  289 
Legislature,  Session  28B  > 
Manufactures  452 
Mineral  resources  452 
name.  Meaning  284 

Popular  285 
Opening  of  155 
(^aniaed  aa  a  tmitorj 
269 

Fopolation  280,  284,  452 
estimated  (1900)  280, 
284 

per  square  mile  280, 

285 

Postol  service  429 
Prodnctiona  285,  453 
Prohibition  1051 
Prt^rty  righu  of  mmr- 
ried  women  in  403 
Railway  mileagB  607 
RailwiqrB,  Electric  508 

Street  506 
BainfaU  60S 
Representatives  273 
Schools  in  1002 
Settlement  155,  284 
State  156 
Bute  flower  284 
t«nperature.  Average  602 
Universities  999 
Vote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  801 
Voters  289 
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Olaf  I.  140, 148*.  864 
OlAfsen,  O.  C.  897 
Oleg  864 

Oleomargarine  514 
01igocan«  period  627 
Oliphant,  Launuce  984 

Mrs.  Uarsant  884 
Olira,  FeaM  of  150* 
Olive  648 
Oliver,  Frank  277 

James  488 
Oltaedo,  Jose  J.  876,  884 
OhnsM,  Frederick  Law  810 
Olney,  Richard  308,  808, 
107 

Olustee,  Battle  of  218 
Olympiad  121.  213 
OljTDthian  war  218 
Oman  462 

Area  365,452 

Capital  865 

Exports,  import!  462 

Merchant  marine  452 

Population  365,  452 

port.  Chief  4S2 

Prodactions  452 

Sohin  366 
Omar  Kham™  141,843. 
9S4 

OmarPaaha  185.218,236 
O'Neil,  James  810 
Onion  848 
Ontario,  Area  815 

Forest  fires  158 

QoTemment  315 

Ladles'  College  155 

Laws.  Exemption  400 

Popiuation  815 
per  sq.  mile  815 

Qaalifl cations  for  voting 
278 

ailrerin  159 
Onjrx  578* 
Opeqnan  218 
Operas,  Fanona  881 
Opie,Jolui  810 
Ol^ti,  Martin  856.  881. 984 
Opium  war  168,  218 
Oppw,  Fredwiok  Bnrr  611 
C^pian  846,  883 
Optics  128, 129, 140 
OranCB  684,  650 
Onuife,  FrinoB  of  854,  864 
Orange  Free  State  166 
Orangemen  156* 
Orang-utan  718 
Oratorio*,  Famona  831 
Oreagnn,  A.  di  Olom  771, 
811 

OrehardsoD,  W.  Q.  811 
Orctiids  694 

Orrhomenns  126,  213,  235 
Ordeal  Trial  by  868 
Orders  in  Cooncil  163 
Ordorician  period  626 
Oreicon  284.  452 

Admission  164,269,280, 
284 

Altitude,  highest  285 

Lowest  285 

Hean  285 
Area  280,  284,  452 
Capital  269,  280.  285 
cities,  Largest  452 
Citixenship  reqniremanta 
288 

Coal  onlput  452 
Education    980,  909, 
1002 

Farm  area  and  ralue  452 
Fisheries  452 
Gold  production  452 
Governor's  salary,  term 
288 

How  acquired  284 
Indians,  KeservatiouB  310 
Law,  Eight-hour  395 
Laws,  Exemption  899 

Labor  638 

Sufll^Bge  288 
Tjegislators,  Term  280 
Tfpgislatore,  Session  289 
Manufacturea  462 
Mineral  resonresa  462 
Motto  284 
name,  ICaaning  284 

PtVnlar  885 


Population  280,  284, 
452 

estimated  (1906)  280, 
284 

per  square  mile  280, 

285 

Postal  service  429 
Productions  265,452 
Prohibition  in  1052 
Property  rights  of  mar* 
ried  women  in  408 
Railway  mileage  607 
Railways,  Eleetrie  60S 

Street  506 
Baittfall  603 
RepresentatiTea  278 
Schools  in  1002 
Settlement  284 
Silver  production  452 
State  flower  284 
temperature.  Average  608 
Universities  999 
Vote,  Electoral  301 

Popular  301 
Voters  289 

Orford,  Earl  of  868 

Orrans  136 

Origen  864,  1016 

Origin 

Alpaca  666 
Apple  636 

Aasodation  of  French  snr- 
_     geona  founded  146 
Barley  638 
Bean  638 
Bells  508 

Berkshire  swine  676 
British  Mnaeam  foand«d 

151 

Buckwheat  688 
Cabbage  688 
Camel  666 
Canary  666 
Cherry  640 
Clover  640 
Coffee  642 

Coinage  in  Norway  141 
College  of  WilUuu  and 

Harrchartered  161 
Convent,  nrst,  in  England 

185 

Corn,  Indian  646 

Cotton  642 

Cranberry  642 

Dog  668 

Domnticeat  666 

Donkey  666 

Duck,  DunaaHe  668 

Eggplant  643 

Florence  Academy  of  Fina 

Artafosndad  147 
Fowl,  Donuatie  668 
Ooat  670 

Oooae,  DomMtie  670 
Grape  644 
Guinea  fowl  670 
Harrow,  The  496 

Honeybee  666 

Horse  672 

Lemon  646 

Level,  The  496 

Library  at  Alexandria  124 

First  nrivate  124 
Loom,  The  406 
Millet  648 

Monastery,  First,  in  lona, 

Scotland  183 
Oats  648 
Olive  culture  648 
Onion  648 
Orange  650 
Ox,  Domestic  672 
Oxford  mint  founded  1^ 

Alfred  the  Great 

130 
Peacock  674 
Pig,  Domestic  674 
Pigeon  674 
Plants,  Science  of,  by 

Theophrastus  184 
Plow.  The  496 
Plumb.  The  496 
Poland-Cblna  swine  676 
Police  system  in  London 

146 
Potato  652 
Quince  663 


Orinn 

Rabbit,  Domeatlo  674 
Raspberry  652 
Reindeer,  Domeatie  674 
Rhodes  scboUrship  166 
Rhubarb  652 
Rice  652 
Rye  652 

St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, founded  146 
Sheep,  Domestic  67B 
Silk  culture  677 
Sorghum  cane  654 
Square,  The  496 
Strawberry,  Cultivated 
654 

Sugar  t>eet  culture  688 

Sunflower  664 

Sweet  potato  654 

Tea  656 

Tobacco  668 

Tomato  656 

Watermelon  666 

Wheat  656 

Wheel,  The  499 

Yale  College  firanded  161 
Oriole  718 
Oriekany  213,  242 
Orleans.  Ducd'  213 
Orleans,  BaUlea  of  148, 

218,  237,  288 
OrloS,  Alexis  218 

Grigori  218 
Orra  689 

Ormond,  Duke  of  288 
Ormsttmga,  G.  860 
Ott.  Jamea  L.  808 
Orriaroot  690 
Orsini.  Felice  218 
Ortigao,  R.  852 
Osborn,  Henry  F.  781 
Oscar  I.  354 
Oscar  II.  157.354 
Osceola  245,  311 
Osgood,  John  C.  591 

Samuel  303 
Osier,  William  1016 
Osman  136. 148,  854 
Oeman  Pasha  341 
Osmium  618 
Osorio  862 

Oitade,  Adrinen  Tan  811 

Ostend  Manifesto  318 

Osteopathy  614 

Ostrich  9^8 

OstTocDtha  191 

Ostrolenka  340 

Oawald  185 

Oswego  218 

Otfried  866, 886,  984 

Othman  I.  236,  364 

Otho  I.,  the  Great  127.  354 

OthoIII.  364 

Otho  IV.  S54 

Otho,  Marcus  Salvlus  864 

Otis,  Gen.  168 

James  364 
Ottawa  154*.  218 

Fire  168, 169 

Houses  of  Parliament 
756* 

Hint  167,  158,  160 
Otter  718 

Otterbein,  Philip  W.  1062 
Otto  the  Great  139,  140 
Otto  III.  140 
Otto  IV.  144 
Ottoman  etnpire  864 

Ares  365 

Capital  365 

Capture  of  Constantinople 
364 

Decline  of  power  160*, 

151* 
Divisions  865 
Founding  of  148 
History  148 

Peace  of  Adrisnople  153* 
Population  365 
War,  Crimean  240 
Russo-Turkfsh  168*, 
241 

Zenith  of  power  149* 
Otway,  Thomas  894,  934 
Oudenarde  151.218,288 
Oodh  161* 
Oodinot  318 


Oodinot,  Nicholas  Chos.  277 
Ouimet,  J.  A.  277 
Onless,  Walter  W.  811 
Overbeck,  J.  F.  771,  811 
Oventonc,  8.  J.  L.,  Boron 
691 

Ovid  846,  883,  934 
Owen,  Richard,  Sir  781 

Robert  1062 
Owl  718 
Ownership  890 
Ox  672 

Oxenford,  John  934 
Oxenstjerna,    Axel,  Gount 

150*,  364,  861 
Oxford  214 

Charter  142 

Code  of  1880  878 

Parliament  of  146 
Oxiey,  James  HcD.  905 
Oxnard,B.  A.  488 

Henry  Thomaa  489 
Oxygen  618 
Oyama  241 
Oyster  718 
Oynelo,  Oalixto  878 
Osierov  868 

PAABIffiBEBa  166, 314, 
241 

Pabst,  Frederick  489 
Paea,  William  264 
Pacheco,  Ram^n  876 
Fachman,     Vladimar  de 
811 

Padflc  Ocean  149 
Packard,  Alpheus  8.  781 
Packing  514 
Paderewski  811 
Padua  214 
Paganini,  Nicolo  811 
Paganism  129,  130 
Page.  David  Perkins  1016 

Thomas  Nelson  006,  084 

William  811 
Paget,  Violet  984 
Pagliacci  886 
Paine,  John  Knowlei  811 

Robert  Treat  264,  407 

Robert  Treat,  Jr.  897. 
984 

Robert  Treat  (third) 
1063 

Thomas  878,  897,  984 
Fainting  134 
Ooat  of  695 
Class,  on  143 

foeefc  183 

Miniature  130 

Modem  747 

Schools  of  767 

Water-color  747 
Paints.  Kalsomine  514* 

Marine  614* 

Mineral  485 

Water  514* 
Pakenbam,  E.  H..  Sir  214, 
348 

Palace  of  the  Caesars  740 

of    Westminster.  New, 
Architecture  of  748 
PalazEoPitti  746 
Paleobotany  630 
Paleoxofcera  624 
Palermo  214,  453 

Revolt  of  240 
Palestine  147,  214 
Falestrina,  Giovanni  811 
Patey,  W.  869,  806,  lOeii 
Pnlfrey,  J.  G.  800,  934 
Palvrave.  Francis.  Sir  934 

Francis  Turner  884 
Paliaay.  Bernard  580 
pDlladio,  Andres  811 
Palladium  618 
Pallas.  Peter  S.  781 
Palm  family  634.  694 
Palma,  Estrada  158,  865 

Jacopo  811 

Veerhio  811 
Palmblad,  Wilbelm  Fredrik 
809 

Palmer.  Albert  M.  811 
Alice  Freeman  1016 
ErastusDow  772.811 
George  Heri)evt--1016 
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P&lBur,  Bur  1062 

WftlMT  Lftont  811 
PabnentoB,  VUeount  858 
Pftlrajra,  Hktoiy  of  214 
PRloAlto.BBttleof  248 
pRiadui-JCnIler.  Fre4eriek 

861,  862, 901 
pKmpma  xrnH  695 
PanKma  45S 

Area  269,  365,  468 

Boundary  158,  16B 

Canal  471 

propert]' bon  At  1B6, 
159,  160 

Capital  865 

Coinase  658 

Distances  from  468 

ETducation  in  1004 

Fisberies  458 

Gold  standard  670 

Govern  men  t  250 
Local  259 

Imports,  exports  458 

Independence  169 

Uercnant  marine  468 

Population  458 

President  866 

Prodnetlons  458 

Bailvay  mileage  458 

ReliBious  statistia  1068 

Bepnblic  159 

Scandal  155 

Btatistiet  865 

Ton  nam  458 

Trade  witb  D.  &  4T4. 
476 

Pan-Ameriean  Exposition 
158 

Pandects,  The  868 
Panini  848,  880,  984 
Pankiinrat,  Cturiatabel  1063 

EmmeHne  O-  1062 
PanormuB.  Battle  214,285 
Pann^  699 
Paatbeon  127,789 
Pansacehi  849 
PaoII  314 

Paoll,  Pasqule  de  151*. 

214 
Papa  842 
Papaw  650 
Paper  currency  584 

from  cotton  184 

from  rsgs  148 

money  647,  578 

Sises  468,  677 

Wall  514* 

Webs  of  153 
Papering,  Coat  of  598 
Papier-maeh£  514* 
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Immigrants  809 
Imports,  exports  454 
King  866 

Merchant  marine  454 
Navy  807 

Peers,  Ho&se  of  165* 
Population  454 
Products  454 
Public  education  1004 
Religious  statistics  1068 
Statratlca  866 
Trade  with  U.  8.  474, 
476 

Vital  aUtlsties  498 
Portngneae  eolonles,  finances 
571 

literature  851 

man-of-war  710 
Ponio,  Oamillo  848 
Postage  stamps  428 

Peony,  Aaatralia  156 
Eni^nd  156 

Two-cent  rates,  with 
England  160 
Postal  money  order  586 

Berriee  4SB 
Postmaater  general  271 
PostmMters  general  808 
PoatofOce  422.  428 
Potaaslnm  618 
PoUto  152,  496,  684,  653, 

654,  696 
Potidaea,  Siege  217,284 
Potoeki  859 
Potter,  Dirk  859 

Henry  0.  1068 


390 
Plate  of  246 
Press,  Freedom  of  the  249 
FreBsburglSS,  289 
Preston,  William  B.  804 

Battles  of  217,  288 
Prestonpans  Ifil 
Prevost,  Geo.,  Sir  217,  248 
Price,  StcrliuK  244 
Prickly  aah  700 
Priestley,  Joseph  731 
Prim,  Juan  217 
Prime,  William  0.  936 
Primrose  696 
Primrose,  Archibald  P.  359 
Prince,  Thomas  873,  93G 
Prince  Edwsrd  Islsnd  155' 
Area  315 
Government  815 
Laws,  Exemption  400 
Population  815 

per  sq.  mile  816 
QusliflcatioDB  for  Toti&K 
278 

Prince  of  Wales  147.153 
Prince's  Feather  691 
Princes,  League  of  German 
152 

Princeton  162,217.243 

College  151 
Printing  148,496 

block  184 
Prior,  E,  G.  278 

Ustthew  866,  894,  986 
Pritchett,  Henry  8.  1016 
ProcopiuB  the  Great  237 
Procter.  A.  A.  870,  986 

Bryan  Waller  986 
Proctor,  Redfl^ld  804 
Prohibition  1050 
Pronghom  702 
Pronnnelatlon  Bl,  87 
Propertlus  846 
Property 

Law  reffardinf  889 

Personal  889 

Real  892 

lights  of  married  women 
400 


Prose  eompoaltlon  30 
Protagoras  1048 
Proterosoic  era  624 
Frotosoa  668,  650 
Froudhon,  P.  J.  856,  1063 
Providence  160 
Pradentins  847,  685 
Frudhon,  Pierre  814 
FmsiasII.  126 
Prussia,  Area  366 

Alliance  of  kings  164 

Capital  865 

Civil  Hat  365 

Education  1004 

Government  255 

King  866 

Popnlatlon  885 

Provinces  255 

Religious  sUtisliefl  1067 

Sta^tica  866 

Tax,  Income  569 
Industry  568 

War,  Auatro-Pmsslsn 
241 

Franco-Pmsdsn  341 
Wars  241 

Prnlh,  Peace  151* 
PrsevalskI,  Nikolai  U.  781 
Psamethikl.  121,122,857 
Pasmethikn.  122,357 
Psamethik  III.  122,857 
Pseudonyma,  Dictionary 
966 

FUh-hotep  118,878 

Ptarmigan  719 

PtolemaenaL  124 

Ptolenaiomtem,  Tbt  628* 

Ptolemy  (Claudius  Ptole- 
maens)  124. 138, 
781.882 

Ptolemy  I.,  Boter  867,  880 

Ptolemy  II.,  Phlladelphna 
124,  857,  881 

Ptolemy  III.,  the  Bene- 
factor 125,  857 

Ptolemy  IV.,  Philopaler  126, 
857 

Ptolemy  T..  Iplphanos  136, 
857 

Ptolemy  VI.  857 
Ptolemy  VII.,  FhOometor 
857 

Ptolemy  VIH.  857 
Ptolemy  IX.  857 
Ptolemy  X.  357 
Ptolemy  XI.  357 
Ptolemy  XII.  857 
Ptolemy  XIII.  857 
Ptolemy  XIV.  867 
Ptolemy  XV.  857 
Ptolemy  XVI.,  Caeaarion 
857 

Publlns  Aellna  Hadrlanne 
848 

Puebia  154.217 
Pueslev.  William  277 
Pulaski.  Casimir,  Count 
218 

Pulastd'amen  218 
Pulcl,  Antonia  848 

Lnlgl  848,  880,  936 
Pullman,  George  H.  489 
Pultowa  161*,  218,  288 
Puma  710 
Pump,  Screw  496 

Suction  4B6 
Pumpkin  652 
Punctuation,  Correct  25 
Punic  wars  124,125,218, 
235 

Punjsb  124.  133 
Pupin,  Uichael  Idvorsky 
781 

Purcell,  Henry  814 
Purity  of  style  20 
Pnrhynie.  Johannes  781 
Purslane  652 
Puaey,  Edward  B.  1068 
Pntnam,  Israel  218,848 
Pavis  de  ChsTuines,  Pierre 

814 
Pydna  235 

PyeshkofC,  A.  If.,  Ms  Gor- 
ky, Maxim  »24 
PyH  Howard  814 
^rm,JolU  8S7 


Pyramids,  Battle  of  Uie 

318,  230 
Egypt  785 
Pyrenees,  Peace  ISO,  150* 
Pyrrho  1048 
Pyrrhna  124,  8S7 
Pythagoras  1048 
Python  719 

QUADBUFLE  ALLXAVOB 

151,  357 
Quagga  719 
Quail  719 

Onaker  HilL  Battle  of  318 

Qnakera  1046 

Qaaking  aspen  620,  flSO, 

696 
graaa  696 
Qualifications  for  voting  280 
Quantrcll's  Raid  318 
Qnarles.  Francis  865,  890, 

930 

Quarrying  513* 
Quartre  Braa  218 
<  uarti  485 
Quaaaia  696 
(  nay,  Matthew  8.  868 
Quebec  315,  464 
Area  815 

Battles  of  151,  389,  345 

First  ships  built  150 

Founded  150 

History  216 

Government  815 

Laws,  Exemption  400 

Uembera  of  House  of  Com- 
mons 815 

Popnlation  315 
per  sq.  mile  315 

Prapertv  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  403 
Queen  Anne's  War  151,  :t88, 
343 

Harraret  387 
Qoeenuand  454 

Area  464 

Education  1005 

Government  816 

Imports,  exporta  464 

Popnlation  454 

Prodsctiona  4S4 

Railway  mileage  454 

Tonnage  464 
Qoeenaton  Heights  243 
QneiroB,  E^a  d«  853,  905 
Qn«leh.Hmry  1068 
QaeutaLA.da  853,908, 

Quercia,  Jacopo  della  814 
Quercitron  696 
Quesnay.  Francois  693 
Qnetsal  719 

Qoeredo  y  ViDegas,  F.  de 

850,  036 
Quick,  Robert  H.  1016 
Quidor,  John  814 
Qniller-Couch,  A.  T.  671, 

036 

Quinault,  Philippe  986 
Quince  652 
Qnincy,  Josiah  408 
Quinet,  Edgar  855,  900,  986 
Quinoa  652 

QuinUna,  U.  J.  861,  986 
Ouinlilisn  1016 
dnintus  Cunctator  888 
Quiroga,  C.  A.  876 
Quitman,  J.  A.  218 
Quotation  marks  27 

BAABE  903 

Rabba  842 

Rabbit  674.  711, 719 

Rabelais.  F.  8S8.  886. 938 

Rahener  804 

Races,  Abyssiaian  1X4 

Albanian  114 

Anglo-Saxon  114 

Arab  114 

Armenian  114 

ArmorieaB  114 

Bantu  lis 

Bedouin  114 

Bulgarian  118 

Oaaesslaa  118 

Ooats  118 
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B«ceB 

Caech  118 

DaniBh  118 

Dravidiui  118 

Dutcti  118 

Dyftk  114 

EnfCliah  118 

Finniah  118 

Flemingi  118 

QallM  114 

0«nnaii  118 

HainiteB  114 

Hebrew  114 

Hottentot  115 

Irish  114 

lUIian  114 

JapftDese  114 

Javanese  114 

Jewa  114 

KaBsnbians  118 

Kelta  114 

Korgao  114 

LeItB  118 

Lithnanian  118 

Ualirataa  114 

Malar  114 

Uasevians  118 

Uelaneaian  116 

Mongolian  114 

Moora  114 

Morarian  118 

Nefn-o  115 

Hew  Greek  114 

New  Persian  114 

Norwefnan  118 

Nubian  114 

Papuan  116 

Pole  118 

PolyneaiaD  116 

Portugueee  114 

Provencal  114 

Abaeto-Romanie  114 

Roumanian  114 

Raaaias  (Great)  118 

Ruaaiaa  (Uttls)  118 

SeandinaTian  118 

Seotcli  118 

Semitic  114 

Serriao  118 

Sinitaleae  116 

Slavs  lis 

Slovak  118 

8IoT«ne  lis 

Bpanluda  114 

Swede  118 

Tibetana  114 

TentODie  118 

unclassified  115 
Bacea  of  mankind  118 

Population  Inr  116 

FroportioBof  116 
BacheC  Bliss  814 
Racine,  Jean  854.  892.  086 
RadclifFe,  Anne  S60,  087 
Radetikr,  Count  von  218, 
241 

Radiothorium  168 
Radisb  662 
RadiahcbeT  858 
Radium  156.  618,  621 

di«coyery  156 
Radiivil  240 
Raeburn,  Henry.  Sir  814 
Rarlan.  Lord  218.  240 
Rahbek.  Knudd  Lj-ne  897 
Raiffelsen.  F.  W.  1068 
Railroad  mail  tran sport atl on 
428 

mileage  of  world  506 

seeurftiee  550 

traffic  of  world  506 
Bailroads  in  U.  S.,  Mileage 

of  507 
R^lwajr  mail  service  428 

post  oflieeB,  expenditurea 
42B 
Railwajra  419 

Cape  to  Cairo  156 

Elevated  S06 

in  Canada  153 

Pacific  opened  164 

PaaaenfEer  rates  160 

Street  506 
Rainsford.  Q.  P.  900 
Balei^.  W..  Sir  358.  864. 

865,  890,  987 
Raleigb.  U.  8.  frigate  218 


Balph,  Julian  987 
Rameau,  Jean  P.  816 
Bam^e,  Louise  de  la  987 
Bameses  120 
Bamesesl.  858 
BameaesII.  110.868 
Bamessu  III.  ISO,  868 
Ramillies.  BatUa  218,  388 
Bamler  896  . 
Bammannirari  121 
Bamaay,  Allan  804,  987 

William.  Sir  156,  791 
Bamser,  Alexander  804 
Band,  Theo.  H.  875,  1017 
Randall,  Alexander  W.  308 

James  Ryder  037 

Samuel  J.  802 
Randolph,  Edmund  802,  308 

£dmiisdJ.  408 

John,  of  Roanoke  858 
Ranks,  F.  L.  857,  898,  937 
RtpA  652 

Baphael  758,  760,  762,  768, 
764,  765,  766,  767, 
769,  769,  770,  771, 
778,  816 

Bapin  8S0 

Bapisardi,  Harlo  84S 

Rask.  Rasmus  E.  809 

Raspberry  652 

Baspe,  Ueinrieh  146 

Raatadt,  Peace  of  240 

BatichiuB,  W.  1017 

Batiflcation  of  U.  S.  consti- 
tution 267 

Battlesaake  719,720 

Raooh,  Cbristian  D.  816 
Hienmrmns  801 

Rsnmer  898 

BavB  843 

Rawdon,  Lord  242 

Rawlins,  John  A.  210,804 

BawlinaoB,  0.  000, 087 

Bay,  John  781 

Bayleigh,  Baron  781 

Raymond,  Battle  of  219 

Baymond,  Henry  Jsrvis  087 

BaynaL  O.  T.  F.  606 

Bsad,(  ieorn  264 
Nathan  580 
Ople  Perdval  987 
Thomas  B.  008,087 

Reade,  Charles  871, 000, 
9B7 

John  875,  005.  087 
Real  property  587 
Reaper  153 
Reason,  Age  of  162 
Reaumur,  B.  A.  F.de  781 
Rebeiro,  Thomai  862,  008 
Rebellion,  Bacon's  150 

Cade's  148 

Dorr  158 

Emmet's  153 

Great  Irish  152 

Jacobite  151 

Monmouth's  150 

Red  River  154* 

Riel's  155* 

Shays's  152 

Tai-plng  154* 

Tyler's  148 
Red  Cross  movement  878 
Red  Eagle  245 
Red  Jacket  811 
Redbeard  830 
Redbird  722 
Redi  848 
Redwits  902 
Redwood  520,  682 
Reed,  Thomas  B.  302,  358 
Beedbird  705 
Reform  Art  153 
Reformation.  The  219.  973 

Beginning  149* 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
1047 

Begcio,  Duke  of,  tee  Oudinot, 

N.  C.  215 
Regillua.  Battle  122 
Registration  of  mail  420 

statistics  429 
Regnard,  Jean  F.  894 
Regnanlt,  A.  G.  H.  815 

Henri  756,  760 
Begnier,  H.  863,800,087 
RefmlnB,H.A.  219,286 


Behan,  Ada  815 

Beiclienbacb,  Baron  von  580 
Beid,  George,  Sir  815 

George  A.  816 

Boberl  815 

Ihomas  894 

WhiteUw  868 
Reign  of  Terror  126, 285, 

358 
Beindeer  674 
Reindeer  moss  691 
Heinhart,  Charlea  B.  816 
Religion,  Assyrian  1024 

Babylonian  1024 

Celtic  1020 

Roman  1028 

Scandinavian  1028 

Teutonic  1028 
Religions  of  savage  and 


Persecution  1066 
Pope  1056 

Protestanta,  name  of  1055 
Saints,  Tutelar  1055 
Bsmbrandt  758,  761,  763, 

768,  769,  770,  771, 

772,  815 
Remenyi,  Edouard  815 
Bemey,  George  C.  210 
Bemington,  F.  815 
Remsen,  Ira  1017 
Remusat,  Comte  de  858 
Benaiseaacfl  116,  148.  219. 

972 

architecture  745 

art  745 

Later  973 
lUnan,  J.  E.  856,  900,  087 
Rend6n,  S.  E.  de  876 


primitive  peoples  1029  Beni.  Guide  759,763,767, 
Beligious  and  philosophical  768,  760,  772 

Renieri  848 


terms  1053 
Akkadians  1053 
Anabaptists  1058 
Annunciation  1058 
Antimonlaniam  1068 
Apocalypss  1058 
Apoehrypha  1063 
Apoatle  1068 
Arianism  1058 
Arlans  1058 
Anninlonlsm  1058 
Articles,  the  thlrty-nins 

1058 
AssnmpUon  1068 
Athanasian  creed  1068 
AogRburg  confeasion 

1053 
Avatar  1053 
Baconian  method  1053 
Belgic  confession  1053 
Canonisation  1053 
Cardinal  1053 
Cardinal  virtues  1053 
Carmelites  1053 
Celibscy  1053 
Chaldeans  1053 
Cistercian  1053 
Collectivism  1053 
Communism  1053 
Creed  1054 
Deism  1054 
Dens  ex  machina  1054 
Ding  an  Sich  1054 
Dominicans  1054 
Donatists  1054 
Druses  1054 
Eclecticism  1054 
Edwardeans  1054 
Empiricism  1054 
Epicureanism  10S4 
Epiphany  1054 
Eschatology  1054 
Eucharist  1054 
Exegesis  1064 
FalklawB  1054 
Franeiseana  1064 
Hwada  1064 
HajdUrraiAa  1064 
Hairimogy  1064 
Halacha  1064 
Henay  1064 
Hermenentics  1054 
Huguenots  1054 
Ideslism  1054 
Immaculate  conception 

1054 
Incarnation  1054 
Infallibility  1054 
Intellectualism  1054 
Intercession  1054 
Intermediate  state  1054 
Knights  Templsrs  1054 
Latitudinarianism  1064 
Liberalism  1054 
Logos  1055 
Macrocosm  1055 
Microcosm  1055 
Hsnlchaeism  1055 
Haterinliam  1055 
Meliorism  1055 
Metempsychosis  1056 
Monkery  1055 
Mysticism  1055 
NaUvity  1066 
Psganism  1056 


Renwick,  Jamea  816 
Repplier,  Agnes  037 
Representatives,  Apportion- 
ment of  272 
Reproduction  by  spores  681 

Vegetative  681 
Reptiles  668 

^teof  728 
Bepubllckn  party  154 
BapablicB  260 
Reqnesens,  Louis  de  2S8 
Requirements  for  the  i^ae- 

tic«  of  law  896 
Besses  de  Is  Palma  210,  348 

Besaca  (GaJ  210,344 
Reservations,  Indian  810 
Resin  weed  606 
Resistance,  Eleetrleal  611 
Bestrepo,  A.  J.  876 
Beanrrectlon  plant  606 
Besskfl,  Edoosrd  de  816 

Jean  de  816 
Beta,  Cardinal  de  883 
RetstuB,  Anders  781 
Rtanion,  Education  in  1004 
Reus,  Jnan,  Count  of  210 
Renter,  Friti  867,  987 
Revere.  Paul  219 
Revolted  Latin  cities  128 
Revolution,  Prendi  152,280 

February  154,  240 

July  168,  240 
Revolutionary  war  242 
Rey  of  Nagloiric  858 
Reynolds,  Edwin  530 

James  B.  1063 

John  Fulton  219 

Joshua,  Sir  758.  763, 
770,  771,  816 
769.  770,  771,  816 
Rhea  720,  1041 
Rheims,  Cathedral  of  744 
Rhine  Confederation  163 
Rhinegold,  The  835 
Rhinoceros  720 
Rhode  Island  280,  284,  454 

Admission  260,  280,  284 

Altitude,  highest  385 
Lowest  286 
Mean  285 

Ares  269,  280.  284,  454 

Capital  269,  285,  454 

Charter  of  150 

cities,  Largest  464 

Citisenship  reauirementa 
288 

Education  in  977,  1000, 

1002 

Governor's  salary,  term 
289 

How  acquired  284 
Laws,  Exemption  809 

Labor  538 

Suffrage  288 
Legislators,  Term  280 
Lpgislature,  Session  289 
Manufactures  464 
Motto  284 

name.  Meaning  of  284 
Population  280,  284 
estimated  (1906)  2S0, 
284 

per  sqnare  mile  280, 
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Bkode  Iilud.  prodiuthnu 
886. 4S4 

ProUWtiODin  1080 

Property  rights  of  lUKr- 
rled  women  Id  iOS 

IUilir»7  milo^e  507 

Bailways,  Electrio  60« 
Street  608 

RaiufftU  608 

Ratified  constitution  20T 

Representatives  278 

Schools  1002 

Settlement  284 

State  flower  284 

temperstiire.  Average  603 

Universities  1000 

Tote,  Electoral  801 
Popolsr  SOl 

Voters  289 
Rhode  Island,  BattleBhip  SOS 
Rhodes,  Cecil  John  156,  868 

Janes  Ford  874,  087 
Rhodes  Scholsrship  156 
Rhodes,  Colossus  of  788 

Sieeesof  124,319,286 
Bhoiuas,  Apollonlnt  846, 

681 
Bhvbarb  652 
Rhyme  86 
RhvB,  Ernest  037 

John  037 
RIbers,  Jusepe  de  816 
Ribeyro,  Bernardin  B61 
Bicard,  L.  Xaviw  de  666 
Ricardo,  D.  592  8S6 
Rioe  646,662 
Rice,  James  037 
Rice  bird  705 
Richard,  of  Cornwall, 

KiuK  of  Romans  146 
Richard.  Duke  of  York  287 
Richard  I.  144,  287,  868 
Richard  It.  148,  368, 

Abdication  of  161 
Richard  III.  149,868 
Richards,  Charles  B.  1017 

William  Frost  816 
lUchardson,  C.  F.  1017 

Henry  Hobaon  610 

John,  Major  876 

Samnel  867,  894,  987 

-WiUlunA.  804 
Biehelieti,  Cardinal  160, 

868,  692 
Richmond,  Legh  1068 
Richmond  (Ky.)  219 

(Vs.)  AtUckson  210 
RIdi  Konntaln  219. 244 
iUehter,  Gnstar  K.  L.  769 
Hans  816 

Jean  Paul  F.  867,  896, 
087 

Ridgefield,  Battle  219 
Ridpatb,  John  O.  937 
Riel,  Louis  219 
Riensi.  Cola  di  210 
Riga  Canal  471 
Rigand,  Philippe  de  862 
Biggs,  Mrs.  G.  0.  1018 
Rights,  Bill  of  151 

Declaration  of  161, 159 
Riley,  James  W.  874,987. 
Rimmer,  William  816 
Binehart,  W.  H.  760,  766, 
816 

Riots,  Gordon  152 
Ripley.  Edwsrd  P.  489 

George  938 
Rignetti.  H.  G.  de  852 
Bistor),  Adelaide  816 
Rlttenhonse,  D.  781 
Ritter,  F.  L.  81« 

Henry  816 
Rivarol  854 
Rivas,  Daqne  de  851 
Rive-King,  Julie  816 
River  Baisin  220,248 
Rivers,  Loneest  002 
Riviere,  Briton  816 
Roads  418,  516* 

Corduroy  61 6* 

Dtrt  615* 

Gravel  515* 

Macadam  615* 

Plank  515* 

Sand  515* 
Boanoke  Island,  Battle  880 


Bobbia.  Andrea  dell*  816 

LneadeD*  816 
Robert  of  Oonirtenn  868 
of  Gloucester  868,  880 
of  Normandy  143 
Robert  II.,  of  France  140 
Robert  II.,  of  Scotland  148, 
358 


Borne,  nmrsBie  pontiff  866 
triumph.  Last  181 
Wars,  Ganb  138 
Feraia  180 

Bomney.  Oeo^  817 

Boinulua  121 

Bomolns  Angustnhu  188 

Roncesvslles  187 


Robert  III.,  of  Scotland  148  Bonsard,  P.  de  868, 890 


Robert  Bruce  148 
Roberts.  Charles  G.  D.  876, 
876,  988 

F.  S.,  Lord  220.  241 

Howard  616 
Robertson,  Agnes,  ate  Bou- 
cicanlt  784 

Frederick  W.  1068 

William  667,  896 
Robeson,  George  M.  804 
Robespierre  S39,  858 
Robin  720 
Robinson,  B.  L.  731 

Ralph  864 

Stillman  W.  630 

Theodore  816 
Robitaille,  Theo.  278 
Robson,  Stuart  817 
Bochambean,  Count  de  820 

aid  for  Americ*  168,  242 

statue  168 
Roche,  T..  Marquis  de  220 
Rochefoucauld,  F.  la  602 
Rockefeller,  John  D.  480 

John  Davison,  Jr.  489 

William  489 

WiUiam  G.  489 
Bodgers,  Frederick  220 

John  220 
Rodin,  Aagusta  817 
Rodney,  Oaesar  264 

Caesar  A.  808,  408 
Rodriguei's  canal  220 
Roe,  Kdward  P.  005,  988 
Roebling,  John  A.  489 
Boentgen,  William  0.  T81 
Roger.  King  237 
Rogers,  Ames  E.  T.  lOM 

Henry  H.  592 

Henry  Wade  1017 

Randolph  760,  768,  817 

Samuel  868,  896, 9S6 

WimunBsnka  1017 
Bohan,  ses  Nariynki  868 
Boland  187 
Roland,  Madame  220 
Bolfe,  John  220 
BoUin,  Obarlee  804 
BoUo  the  Ganger  820 
Bomen  arehitectum  788 

art  788 

Oatholic  Chnrdi  188 
dvilwar  236 

eonsnls  122 

eiu>ire,  Beginninic  o(  885 
Disintefcration  of  181 
Establishment  of  187 
Holy  143 
law  368 

Teutonic  modifications 
868 
painting  730 
republic  122 
religion  1028 
scu^ture  739 
Bomanesque  srdiiteetnre 
741 
art  741 
Romano,  Giulio  766 
Romanoff  130,  358 
Romanos,  Mesonero  851 
Rome.  Art  in  128 

Attacks  on  154*.  222 
Battle  of  130,  241 
Burning  127 
capital  of  Italy  156* 
Commerce  410 
Domestic  animals  664 
Expulsion  of  kings  248 
HiatoTT  of  220 
Literature  883 
Overthrow  of  decemviri 
248 

Peace  with  Persia  133 
Pillage  of  131 
Population  of  819 
Befm  of  terror  285 
sacked  181,236 


Rood,  Lillian  905 
Rooke  238 

Booaevelt,  Theodore  166, 
158,  159,  296,  800 
302,  938 
Root,  Elihu  802,  804,  859 

George  F.  817 
Bopes  615* 

Boquer,  Etema  de,  tee  CalvA 

786 

Boea,  Salvator  761,  769, 

771,  817,  898 
Boscoe.  Henry  E.,  Sir  788 

William  938 
Boss  634,  696 
B<Me,  John,  Sir  276 
Boaebery,  Earl  of  859 
Bosecrans,  W.  S.  220 
Bosegger  904 
Bosenhsne  893 
Bosentbal,  Moritz  617 

Toby  Edward  617 
Boses,  Wars  of  the  148,  887 
Rosewood  520 
Boss,  George  248,  264 

George  William  1017 

J,  J.  278 

William  277 
Bosabaeh^  Battle  M  S80, 

Boseelll  848 

BoBSettl,  Ohriatlna  O.  870, 
988 

Dante  G.  761,  002,  038 
Rossini,  Gioachi no  817 
Rostand,  Edmond  938 
Rothschild,  Lionel  602 

Mayer  Anselm  592 
Boaen,  Battle  of  237 

Cathedral  of  744 

Sieges  of  148,  220,  288 
Booget  de  Lisle,  0.  J.  854 
Boumania  456 

Area  465 

Armed  strength  808 
Banks  589 
BaTtnga  644 

OmpiM  866 
OiTflllBtot  866 
Coinage  553 
Debt  S71 
Education  1004 
Exports,  importe  456 
finances  671 
GoTsmmeBt  280 

Local  360 
Industries  455 
Immigrants  from  809 
Qng  866 

Merchant  marine  466 
Mineral  resoureea  466 
Monetary  syst«n  669 
Population  455 

?)rts.  Chief  455 
roductions  456 
Railway  mileage  465 


SACHS 

BndbMk,  OUf  861. 898 
Bode,  FnuMds  818 
Budolph  i;  147,  869 
Rudolph  XL  150 
Buis,  Juan  649,  880 
Bulen  of  the  world  161,  881 
Bnillanns,  Q.  Fabius  286 
Rnmford,  Count  732 
Buaeberg,  J.  L.  861,  901, 

938 
Bones  877 

Bupert  of  Bavaria,  Prince 

220,  288 
Rnrsl  delivery  420 
Rush,  Benjamin  264,  1068 

Richard  303,  804,408 
Rnak,  Jeremiah  M.  308 

William  818 
Buskin,  John  872. 900,  088 
Russell,  Ajinie  818 
Henry  938 
Howard  H.  1063 
John,  Lord  369 
Sol  Smith  818 
William  Clark  038 
Buasia.  White  150* 
RuBstnn  empire  466 
Area  466 

Armed  strength  808 
Banks  639 

Savinga  544 
Capital  865 
Civil  Ust  366 
Coinage  558 
Oonstitutton  167 
Debt  671 
Dumas  157 
Education  1004 
Emperor  366 
Explorers  157 
Exports  466 
Finances  671 
Fisheries  465 
Gold  standard  570 

product  455 
Government  260 

Local  260 
Immigrants  from  809 
,  Importa  456 
literature  667,  880.  905 
Manufactures  465 
Merchant  marine  465 
Mineral  reaoureea  456 
Monetary  standard  549 
Mongol  invaaion  140 
Navy  307 
Nihilists  156* 
Patents  621 
Peace  conference  156 
Population  865,  466 

f>riB,  Chief  466 
roductions  465 
Prohibition  1062 
Railway  mileage  606 
Rainfall  602 
Bdtgioua  statistics  1068 
Serfs  164* 
Statistics  866 
ttfweratare,  Awage  002 
tbiBtle  697 
Trade  with  U.S.  474, 
476 

Vital  sUtlstics  498 
BsBso-Chinese  war  150* 
Bnsso-Japanesa  war  157, 


Religioui  statistics  of  1067  841 
Statistics  365  Busso-Turkish  war  160*, 


Tital  statistics  408 
Rousseau,  Jean  B.  894 

Jean  J.  854, 804,  1017 

Theodore  770 
Routhier,  A.  B.,  Hon.  408 
Rowson.  8.  H.  873,  897, 
Q36 

Royce,  Joslah  038 
Boibestvensky  241 
Rubber  154, 516 
Bubens,  Peter  Paul  768, 

769,  760.  781,  762, 

763,  764,  766,  767. 

768,  769.  770,  771, 

772,  817 
Rubidium  619 

Rubinstein,  A.  G.  817  ^  ^, 

Eilckert,  Friedrich  857,  938  SaWe  715 
Buekatnhl,  F.  W.  817  Sacher  Jtaaoch  9j 

Rndagi  843,  887  Sa^  Hans  8 
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158*,156* 
Ruthenium  619 
Rutledge,  Edward  864 

John  305,  408 
Ruysdael,  Jacob  818 
Buyter,  M.  A.  do  820 
Ryan,  Abram  J.  988 

Thomas  Fortune  502 
Rydberg,  T.  861,  008,  938 
Rydelins  861 
Ryder,  Albert  P.  818 
Rye  662 

Bve  House  plot  330 
Byswiek,  Peace  of  151 


SAADI  842 

Sasvedra,  Miguel  de  891 
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SEBVIA 


Sackett't  Harbor  221 
Bftckrille,  ThoiUH  880 

Viicount  S41 
SacTftmento  221 

Pbsh221 
Sacred  war  234 
Sacriportus  236 
Sadaiys  862 

8ftdeUiraDda,F.d»  851, 

93B 
Sidi  844.  e»S 
Sadowa,  Battle  241 
Saemond  860 

Safes  516 
Safflower  653 
Saffron  654 
Bafonoff,  Vaaili  de  818 
SaKa-cfclu  884 
SajtaBta,  P.  M.  I5S*,  359 
Sagabmsh  697 
Saffuntum  221 
Sailor'B  Creelc  221,  244 
Sainfoin  654 
St.  Adalbert  858 
St.  Albans,  Battle  221,  237 
St.  Andrew,  Brotherhood 
1046 

St.  Annand,  J.  L.  de  221  - 

8t.  Bartholomew  150 

St.  Bartholomew' a  maisacre 

221, 238 
St.  Clair,  Arthnr  221,  242 
St.  Clair's  defeat  221 
St.  Denis,  Battle  238 
Sainte-Benve,  C.  A.  654, 

900,  938 
Bainte-Maure,  B.  de  868 
St.  Eric  837 
St.  £vremond  853 
Saint-Gandens.  A.  758,  760, 

762,  770,  818 
Bt.  Germain-eo-LaTe  ISO*. 

288 
Saintine  898 
8t.  John,  N.  B.  162* 

fire  in  156* 
Snint-Just  221 
St.  Just.  L.  L.  de  277 
St.  Lonis  146,221,849 
St.  Paul  Mine.  221 
St.  Faal's  cathedral  160 
St.  PetersbnrK  founded  161* 
8»int- Pierre,  J.  H.  B.  S64. 

896.  938 
St.  Pierre,  Educatitm  1004 
Saiot-Sa^na,  Gharlea  G-  BIB 
Saint-Simon,  Lonia  de  K,  801 
Bt.  Vineent  de  Paul  1047 
Baladin  144,  SS7,  859,  567 
Salad  planta  6S7 
fialamanca  168*,  231.  289 
Salamander  720 
Balamil  123,221,284 
Salem,  settled  160,151 
Bale«t  Law  regarding  880 
Sales,  Bt.  Francia  de  668 
Salicylic  acid  610 
Salisbury.  Uarquis  869 
Salisbury  cathedral  744 
Sallust  846,  883 
Salomon,  Johann  P.  818 
Sah  485.  616.  546 
Baltus,  Edgar  E.  988 
Balrador  261,  308,  455,  558, 

671,  1004 
SaWiati  771 
SsMni,  Tommaao  818 
Samaria  221 
Samarium  619 
Samnite  wars  124,  222 

2:14.  235 
Samoan  controversy  158 

Islands  155.  468 

Education  1003 

How  acquired  346 

Postal  service  420 

Treaties  155,  158 
Sampson.  W,  T.  245 
Samuel  842 
Sancho  Garcia  869 
SanehoIV,  147 
Sand  485 

Glass  484 
Sand,  Oeorice  854.  939 
Sandalwood  520,  697 
Bandeau,  L.  B.  J.  800 
Sander'a  Creek  222 


Sanderson,  Sibyl  818  . 
Sandham,  Henry  818 
Sandpiper  720 
Bands,  James  H.  222 
Sandy  Creek  222 
Sa&i^s,  George  893 
San  Francisco  159,  222, 

280,  455,  469,  500 
San  Jacinto  222 
San  Juan  HiU  222,246 
Ssn  Juan  Islands  156* 
Sankey,  Ira  David  1068 
Sankhya  1048 
Ban  Salvador  insurrection 

158 

Sanskrit  literature  842 
San  Btefano  156*,  841 
Santa  Anna,  A.  iKmei  868 
8anUF6  243 
Santiago,  Battle  of  222, 
245 

Surrender  245 
Harbor  222,  245 
Santo  Domingo  152*, 

160,  253,  456,  658. 

571.  1004 
Santoe-Dumont,  A.  168. 

530 
Saphadia  280 
Sappho  844 
Saracens  137,  188,  496, 

973 

Saracen  war  236 
Saragossa  137,  222,  239 
Sarakos  121 
Sarssate,  P.  If.  IS..  818 
Saratoga  222,  242 
Sardanapalns  121,  858 
Sardrne  720 
Sardinia  151* 
Sardinian  war  154* 
Sardis  222 

Bardott,  Victorien  902,  938 
Btt^ent,  John  8.  818 
Sargon  I.  118, 121 
Sanniento  861 
BarsapariUa  496 
Bartain,  John  818 

WiUiam  819 
Sarto,  Andrea  del  758,  750, 

761,  763,  764,  766. 

768,  771 
BfMkatchewu  159 
qualiflcationc  for  voting 

278 

Sassafras  630,  687 
Sassanides  186 
Sassoferrato  766 
Satinwood  520 
Satom,  aatellites  160 
Saul  120 

8annden,U.H.  806 
Sannder's  Greek  333 
Savage,  Uinot  J.  1063 
Savage's  Station  222 
Savages,  Education  869 
Savannah  322,  342,  244 
Saviag*  bank*  648,  544,  568 
Savonarola  140*,  1063 
Baroy,  Duke  of  160*.  151*, 
163 

Bawfir  526 

Saws  516 

Saxe,  JohnO.  901.839 

Uaurice.  Count  de  222 
Saxe-Coburg-Ootha,  Prince 
321 

Saxons  131,  132,  136.  137 
Saxony  137.  138.  255.1004 
Sayce,  Archibald  H.  939 
Sa  y  Menesei,  F.  de  852 
Scallop  720 
Scandprbeg,  Prince  223 
Scandinavian  literature 
860,  839 

monetary  union  569 

relii^ons  1026 
Scandium  620 
Bcansion  34 
Scarron,  Pnul  892 
Scheck-Staffeldt.  A.  807 
Scheele,  Carl  W.  733 
Scheflel.  J.  V.    857,  902, 
939 

Schelling,  F.  W.  J.  von  867, 

896,  1049 
Bchenaetady  342,  246 


Bchenkeadorf,  Max  von  867 

Schiller  866,  896,  888 
Scfaidone,  Bartolonmeo  7S6 
Schism,  The  148 
Schlegel.  Aagust  W.  von 

857,  896 
Karl  W.F.  von  857,806 
SeUeidea,  IL  J.  732 
Sehleinnaeher,  P.  E.  D. 

698,  1068 
Schleswig-Holstein  wars 

154* 

Schley,  W.  S.  228,  245 
Schofield,  John  M.  304 
Scholastics,  The  1040 
School  administration  081 
Neo-Plalonio  1048 
of  painting,  Hudson 
Biver  749 
Sohoolmen,  The  1048 
Sehoola,  CorrenM&danee 
892 

Elementary  982 

Roman  Gathalie  974 

First  public  131 

Jesuit  074 

Normal  088 

of  music  629 

of  painting  757 

of  philoBorrtiy  122 

of  sculpture  757 

Public  131 

Reformation  874 

Summer  080 

Tecbnological  085 

Theological  887 
Schopenhauer,  Arthnr  857, 

898,  I04S 
Schouler,  James  005 
Schouw,  Joachim  F.  899 
Schreiner,  Olive  871,  939 
Schreyer,  Adolf  759 
Schrocder.  Seaton  223 
Schabert,  Franz  Peter  819 
Schumann,  Robert  819 
Schumann-Heink,  E.  819 
Schnrman,  J.  G.  1017 
Schuxa,  Carl  808.  850 
Schuyler,  Eugene  988 

Philip  J.  223 
Schwab,  CharleaH.  489 

GoBtav  857 
Schwach  862 
Schwann,  The  odor  783 
Sehwartx,  Berthold  1064 
Schwanenberg,  K.  P,  238. 

240 
Sehwegler  902 
Bchwerin  288 
Scientiste,  DictioBarr  796 
Scipio  125,  328,  386 
ScidUrd,  Clinton  089 
Sropas  750 
Bcorpion  720 
Beotob  Coronation  Btone 

147 
Scotism  1040 
Scotland  147 

Bank  of  568 

Education  in  1005 

Immigrants  from  809 

Rainfall  602 

Religious  statistics  1067 

Revolt  in  147 


Sea  cow  716 
cucumber  7S0 
horse  730 
kale  654 

lion  720 

of  Japan  223,  241 
turUes  720 
urchin  721 
Seal  720 

Seas,  Inland  waters  602 
Seaver,  Edwin  Pliny  1017 
Sebastian.  Saint  1064 
Sebastopol,  Siege  223,  240 
Sebree.  Uriel  223 
Secondat,  Charles  804 
Secord.  Laura  228 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
271,  308 
of  Oommerce  and  Labor 

271, 803 
of  Bute  271.  302 
of  the  Interior  271,  808 
of  the  Navy  271,  804 
Of  the  Treasury  371,  804 
of  War  271,  304 
Secretary  bird  721 
Sedaine,  U.  3.  896 
Bedan,  Battle  228,  241 
Sedge  faralb  607 
Sedgwiok,  Oathertne  Harift 
899 
John  245 
Theo.  802 
Bee,  T.  T.  J,,  Prof.  160 
Beeley,  John  R..  Sir  872, 
930 

Seelye,  Julius  H.  1017 

Lanrenus  Olirk  1017 
Seerley,  Homer  H.  1017 
Segni  848 
Seidl.  Anton  810 
Selenium  610 
Seleucusl.  124,  859 
Seleucns  II.  125,  859 
Beleucus  III.  125 
Belfridge,  T.  O.  228 
Botigman,  B.  B.  A.  1004 
Belim  II.  150 
Seljuks  130. 142 
Bembrich,  Marcella  810 
Semempsea  117 
Semicolon,  Uae  of  26 
Seminole  wars  153,346 
Semiramido  887 
SemiramU  110,  350 
Semites  117 
Semitie  family  347 
Semmea,  Raphael  238, 244 
Sempadi.  Battle  228,  387 
Senate,  Pacts  872 
SeneM  127,  847,  888 

eanal  471 
Benefere  878 
Bennecherib  471 
Sensitive  plant  607 
Sentences,  Harmony  of  88 
Kinds  of  33 
Structure  of  83 
Sentinnm  134.  223,  285 
Sepia  708 
Sepoy  mutiny  240 
Serao,  Matilda  848 
Serapis-Bonhomme  Richard, 
Battle  172,  242 


Royal  Bank  established  568 Serbian  mountaineers  493 
temperature.  Average  602  Serfs,  Rising  of  140 
Union  with  England  151     Seringapatam  153* 


Scott.  Dred,  esse  154 

Duncan  C.  875.  930 

Frederick  G.  875 

HngbStoweU  030 

Julian  819 

Rose  1064 

R.W.  276,278 

Thomns  A.  489 

Walter,  Sir  868,  896.  930 

Wlnfleld  223,  243,  304 
Scotns,  John  887 
Scribe,  Aueustin  898 
Scribner,  Charles  489 
Scudder,  Horace  E.  980 

Vida  Dutton  1064 
Scndery,  Georges  de  892 

Madeleine  de  892 
Sculpture.  Modern  747 

Schools  of  757 
8ea  anemone  720 


Sermon  deiSned  21 
Serrano  154* 
Rertorius  126 
Servetus,  Michael  1064 
Servia  455 
Area  456 

Armed  strength  808 
Capital  865 
Chief  port  456 
Civil  list  865 
Coinage  553 
Constitution  261 
Education  in  1004 
Finances  671 
Forestry  456 
Oovernment  261 

Local  261 
Imparts,  exports  465 
Independence  261 
mas  866 
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Servit,  mia«r«l  retonrees 
456 

Popnlttioa  46S 
Productiou  456 
Bailw&y  mileaffe  4SB 
BelisionB  Btfttiatlcs  1067 
SUUBticB  365 
VitBl  st«tlBUc8  4S8 

Serrie*  berry  697 

Berrils  wm  125,  126,  223 

Serriu  TnlUu  859 

Sewme  664 

BMoatrii  119,660 

SethM  119 

Seton.  Emwt  T.  874, 005 
SflttemMni  849 
Seven  Days'  Bsttlet  244 
Seven  Fines,  Battle  244 
Seven  Weeks'  War  224,  241 
241 

Seven  Years'  war  151, 162, 

224, 239 
Severus  126,  860 

Alexander  128 

Caesar  129 
S^viKD^,  Uadame  de  853 
Sevifie,  Capture  224,  236 
Sewall,  John  678 
Beward,  William  H.  S02, 
860 

Sewell,  Robert  van  V.  810 
Sewing  machine  S16 
Seymour,  Horatio  860 
Shackleton,  E.  H.  1S6,  783 
Bhad  bush  697 
Shatter,  WUIiam  B.  S24, 
245 

Shaftesbury,  A.  A.  C.  939 
Shagbark  6B9 
ShAhnAma  184,843 
Shakespeare  864,  890,  939 
Shaler,  Nathaniel  S.  732 
Shalmaneser  I.  119,  360 
Shalmaseser  II.  121,  860 
Shalmaneser  IV.  121,860 
Shammai  841 
Shamrock  69  7 
BhatlCani-Bbar-ali  118 
Shftughnessy,  Thos.  Q.,  Sir 
490 

Shaw,  Albert  989 
George  Bernard  989 
Henry  490 
Henry  W.  940 
Leslie  U.  804,  860 
Shays,  Daniel  224 
Shcherbatov  8S8 
Sheep  676,  704 
Shelby,  Isaac  242,  804 
Sheldon,  Charles  U.  1064 
Shelley  669,  898,  940 
Shepard,  Irwio  lOlT 
Tnomaa  873,  898,  896, 
1064 

Shepherd's  pnrse  697 
Sheridan,  P.  H.  224.244 

Richard  B.  696,  940 
Sberira  843 
Sherman,  Frank  T>.  940 

J.  S.  156,  160,  802 

John  802,  304,  360,  692 

Rocer  264,  360 

WiUiam  T.  224,  244,  804, 
770 

Sherman  Act  165,549 
Sher-Shah  149* 
Sherwood,  Rosina  E.  819 

WiUiam  Hall  619 
Shield,  WiUiam  819 
Shillabar,  B.  F.  B40 
Shiloh,  Battle  216,244 
Shimonosekt  154*,  241 
ShiORlea  for  roof  598 
Ship-geld  667 
ShipkaPaas  224,241 
Shiraa,  Georite  806 
Shirlaw.  Walter  819 
Shlrpnla  dynasty  117 
Shiihak  120 
Shonta,  Theodore  P.  490 
Shortbouse,  J.  U.  871,  040 
Short  stories  21 
Shashonean  Indiana  810 
Shrew  721 

Siirewsburr,  Battle  148 
Shrike  721 
Shrine  721 


Siam  466 
Area  456 
Capital  866 
Chief  port  456 
Coinage  558 
Distances  467 
Education  1004 
Finances  571 
Goldautndard  570 
OoTemment  361 
Importa,  exports  466 
King  366 

Merchant  marine  456 
Mineral  resources  456 
Monetary  standarda  549 
Navy  307 

Population  456 
Productions  456 
Railway  mileage  456 
Beligioua  aUtistica  1068 
SUtistiea  865 
Sibawaihl  866 
Sichel,  Nathaniel  819 
Sicilian  vespers  147,  284 

war  127 
Sicily,  Earthquake  in  157 
Sickles,  Daniel  E.  224 
Sicyon  125 

Sicyonian  school  of  sculp- 
ture 757 
Siddons,  Sarah  819 
Sidesaddle  flower  695 
Sidney,  Algernon  860 

Philip,  Sir  160,  864,  890, 
940 

Btdonias,  ApoUinaria  847, 

940 

Siegel,  Henry  490 
Siegfried  885 
Siemens,  C.  W.,  Sir  580 
Si^nkiewica,  Henry  659, 

905.  940 
Sieyes,  Emmanuel  J.  224 
Sifton,  Clifford  277 
Sizel.  Frani  224 
Sigismund  148,  237,  860 
SignoreUi.  Lues  764,  819 
Sigonrney,  Lydia  878,  899, 

940 

SiKsbee,  Charles  D.  224 
Silesian  wars  151 
Silbana  842 
Silicon  619 
■Silistria  154*,  240 
Silk  manufacture  148 
Silkworms  133,  676 
Bill,  Edward  B.  940 
SiUiman,  Benjamin  732 
Silurian  period  625 
Bilva.  A.  D.  da  Cms  e  852 
Silver  124,  613*.  619 
Simcoe,  J.  J.  224 
Simeon  ben-Tehai  842 
Simile  32 

Simmons,  Edward  E,  820 

Franklin  765,  820 
Simms,  William  Q.  878, 

901,  940 
Simon,  Antoine,  Gen.  160 
JuIps  Francois  360 
of  Hontfort  144,  145, 
146 

Simonides  of  Amorgua  844 

ofCeos  844 
Simpson  240 
Simpson,  A.  B.  1064 
Simrock  900 
Sinclair,  Upton  1064 
Singer,  Frederic  224 
Sin-iddin  119 
Sinope  154*,  240 
Siouan  Indians  810 
Sionx  war  245 
Biaalhemp  664 
Sismondi  897.940 
Sittinc  Bull  155,  24S,  811 
Six  Nations  151 
Sixth  war  240 
SistusV.  150* 
Bkatlagrimsson,  E.  860, 

920 
Skink  721 
Skin-money  546 
Skinner,  Otis  820 
Skobeleff,  U.  D.  324,  241 
Sknynecki  240 
Slrall-monqr  546 


Skunk  721 
Skunk  Cubase  897 
Skylu-k  718 
Slavery.  Abolition,  Great 

Britain  158 
Slaves,  America  150 
Slave  trade  411 
HhdeU,  John  860 
Sloan,  WilUamH.  874,940 
Sloeum,  Henry  W.  226 

WiUiam  P.  1017 
Sloth  781 

Slowmdti,  Jnlinsi  859,  901, 
940 

BmaO-leBved  clover  697 
Snurt,  Henry  820 
Smartweed  691 
Smeaton,  John  680 
Smedl»,  William  T.  830 
Smek,  Munna  148* 
Smeken  859 
Smelt  721 
Smeltinr  495 
Smetana,  Priedrieb  820 
Smilax  697 

Smiles,  Samuel  900,  940 
SmiUie,  George  H.  820 

James  David  820 
Bmirke,  Robert,  Sir  820 
Smith,  Adam  867,896.940 

Al^rt  276 

Alexander  Coke  670,  1064 
Calebs.  803 
Charles  Emory  808,  360 
Charles  S.  1064 
Edmund  Kirby  225 
Francis  H.  940 
Frank  277, 278 
Goldwin  876,  90S,  940 
Hoke  303 
James  264 
James  F.  160 
John  873.  893 
Joseph  1047 
Joseph  Fielding  lOM 
Nora  A.  1017 
Robert  802,  308,  804, 
408 

Samuel  Francis  901,  940 

Sydney  869,  896,  940 

WiUiam  732 
Smith  BOD,  James  732 
Smoot,  Reed  160 
Smoke  tree  698 
Smollett,  T.  667,  896  940 
Smyrnaeus,  Quintaa  846 
Snails  721 
Snake  feeder  708 
Snapdragon  HI  7 
Sneteru  118 
Snipe  721 
Snow  and  iee  606 
Soap  616* 
Soapstone  485 
Sobieski,  John  150* 
Social  contract  1022 

statics  1040 

war  123,  126,  225,  235 
Societies,  Learned  988 
Society  of  Xew  Church  1047 
Socinus.  Faustas  1064 
Socrates  123,770,845,880, 

1048 
Bodinm  619 

Sodom  and  Gomorrab  325 
SoiU,  Alkali  622 

Kinda  627 
Boisaons  132,189,226,286 
Bole  721 
Solecism  88 

Soley,  James  Ba«wB  408 
Solferino  154*.  235,  240 
Bolimanll.  149* 
Soils,  Antonio  de  898 
Soils  J  Blbadeneb-a,  An- 
tonio de  898 
Solly.  Henry  1064 
Solomon  120,  770 
Solomon's  seal  697 
Solon  121,  246,  360,  866, 
567,  844 
Reforms  of  122 
Solway  Moss  149 
Solyman  361 
Somadeva  843 
Somerset,  Lady  Hesi?  1064 
Sonnet  84 


Bontsg,  Henriette  820 
Boor  239,241 
Sophia,  Queen  ISO*.  ISl* 
Sophocles  846,  880,  940 
Sorghum  cane  654 
Soroplia,  Lobo  de  851 
Sorrel  697 
Soter  867,  1042 
Soterll.  857 

Bothem,  Edward  Askew  820 

E.  H.  820 

Soulonque,  Fonstin  860 

Soult,  N.  J.  153,  226.  239 

Bonmet  864 

8ous>,JobnP.  820 

South  Aiiican  Union  235 
B^btic  166 
war  156.241 

South  Amerie*  481 
Baoka  639 
Cataract  15S 
Discovery  of  149 
Distances  from  468 
Exports  bullion  588 
Heads  of  governmenta  866 
Highest  mounUins  603 
Imports  bnlli<m  588 
Independence  431 
Loftiest  volcanoes  603 
Longest  rivers  602 
Monetary  standards  549 
RainfaU  602 
Statistics  865 
temperature.  Average  602 

South  AnstrBlia  316,456. 
1005 

South  Carolina  280.264, 
456 

Admission  269,  280,  384 
Altitude,  highest  285 

Lowest  285 

Mean  285 
Area  269,  280,  284,  456 
Capital  269,  285 
citiea.  Largest  456 
Citisonsbip  requirements 
268 

Coalontpnt  456 
Education    978,  1000, 

1002 
Farm  area  456 
Gold  production  456 
Governor's  salary,  term 

280 

How  acquired  284 
Law,  Requirements  for 

practice  397 
Laws,  Exemption  899 

Labor  538 

Suffrage  288 
Legislators,  Term  289 
Legislature,  Session  S8S 
Manufactnrea  456 
Mineral  reeoureea  456 
Motto  284 
name,  Heaning  284 

Popular  285 
Nullification  in  158 
Population  386,280 

estimated  (1908)  280, 
384 

per  aqnare  mile  280, 
285 

Postal  serriea  420 
Prodnetions  285,  468 
ProhiUtloa  1083 
Fntpertr  rights  of  muv 

rlfld  women  408 
Ballway  milaags  607 
BsUwaya,  Eleetrie  506 

Btseet  608 
RoinfaU  608 
Tatifled  eonstitnUon  367 
HmrssentatiTes  278 
S^oob  1000, 1003 
Secession  of  164 
Settlement  284 
Silver  production  456 
temperature.  Average  603 
Universities  1000 
Tote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  801 
Toters  289 
South  Dakota  269,280, 
384,  456 
Admission  165.360,280, 


284 
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Boatb  DtkoU 

Altitude,  highest  28S 
LowMt  28S 
MeAn  28& 
An*  269,  280,  284,  456 
Cftutal  269,285 
eltrM,Lftr(Mt  456 
Oitiieiuhfp  reqnirsnuBti 
288 

Edacation    079,  1000, 
1002 

Ootd  production  466 
Governor's  BAlai;,  term 
289 

How  acquired  284 
Indiaiu.  Keiervations  810 
I^w,  Eiebt-hour  395 

Itequlrements  for  prw 
tiee  S97 
Lkira,  Exemption  898 

Labor  538 

Suffrace  288 
Legislators,  Term  288 
Legislature,  Session  289 
Ifaaufactnrea  456 
Mineral  resounes  460 
Motto  284 
name,  Meaning  284 

Popular  285 
Population  280,  284,  4S6 

estimated  <1906)  280, 
284 

per  square  mile  280, 
285 

Postal  service  429 
Prodnctions  285,  466 
Prohibition  1051 
Propertjr  rii^ts  of  mar- 
ried women  401 
Railway  mileage  507 
Railways,  Electric  606 

Street  506 
Rainfall  603 
RepresentattTes  878 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  284 
Silver  production  266 
State  ffower  284 


Spain,  time  variationa  467 
Tonnage  466 
Trade  with  U.  S.  474, 
475 

Treaty  of  Partition  151* 
Truce  with  Holland  150* 
Vital  statisticB  498 
War  of  Succession  151* 
War  with  Netherlands 
238 

War  with  United  States 
241, 245 
Spalding,  John  Lancaster 
1064 

Spanish  Armada  160,  150*, 
166 
bayonet  700 
literature  849,  839,  905 
school  of  painting  767 
Spaniah- American  war  155, 

155*,  245 
Spaivo,  John  1064 
Sparks,  Jared  873,  941 
Bparre,  Count  861 
farrow  721 
Sparta  123,  125 
SpartacuB  225,  285 
Speakers  U.  8.  House  Rep- 
resentatives 802 
Special  office  mail  service 
429 

Specie  psymentB  155 
Specific  gravity  496, 
Spectacles  147 
Speed,  James  803 
Speke,  John  H.  732 
BpcUing  22 

rules  22 

Simplified  22 
Spencer,  Herbert  8T2,  900. 
1049 

JohnO.  804 
Spencer's  Ordinary  225 
Spener,  PhiUpp  J.  892,  1017 
Spenser,  Edmund  864,  690, 
»41 

^muerian  atanaa  85 
Sperry,  Charles  B.  22S 


temperature.  Average  608  Sphacteria  225,  284 


Universities  1000 

Vote,  Electoral  801 
Popular  801 

Voters  289 
Southanl,  Bamuel  L.  804 
Southernwood  680 
Sonlhw,  R.  868.  696,  940 
Booth  Mountain  244 
South  Sea  Bubble  151,568 
Spain  456,164 

Area  4S6 

Armed  «trenfth  808 
Bank  639 
Banks,  BaTlngi  644 
Capital  886 
Chief  porta  468 
Civil  list  865 
Coinage  658 
Commerce  413 
Constitution  261 
Discovery  121 
Distance  from  New  York 
467 

Earthquake  156* 
Education  1004 
Pittances  571 
Fisheries  456 
Oovernment  261 

Local  261 
Imports,  exports  456 
Inquisition  149* 
King  866 

Merchant  marine  456 
Mineral  resources  456 
Monetary  standards  549 
Monetarv  syitea  669 
Navy  807 
Patents  521 
Population  456 
Productions  480 
Railway  mileage  456 
RainfaU  602 
Beligioua  statistics  1068 
Bemblie  158* 
Revolntlons  168*.  154*, 

166* 
statiatica  365 
tomperutnra,  Awaca  609 


Sphinx  736, 1048 
Spicabosh  987 
Spicheien  226,  341  . 
Spidera  731 

8pielhagni.r.  857,903,941 
Spinach  654 
Spindle  708 
Spindler  898 
Spinning  152,  496 
Spinning  wheel  14B 
Spinola  238 
BpinosB,  Barueh  1049 
Spion  Kop  225,  341 
SpoffonLH.  P.  903,941 
Spobr,  Ludwig  820 
Spondee  84 
Sponges  721,  722 
Spooner,  John  0.  861 
Spottsylvania  225,  244 
Sprecketa,  Claua  490 

JohnD.  490 
Springfield  (N.J.)  226 
Spruce  520,  69S 
^UTge  family  696 
Spnrgeon,  C.  H.  1064 
Squadron,  White  165 
Squamata  663 
Squarcione,  F.  820 
Squid  722 
Squirrel  722 
Btadtholder  225 
Stadtlohn  225,  238 
StaSl,  Madame  da  854,  941 
Stag  708 

StagneliuB,  Erik  J.  899 
Stainer,  Jacob  820 

John,  Sir  820 
StakelbcTK  241 
Stamford  Bridtce  141.148 
Stampa,  Oaspara  648 
Stamp  Act  152 
Stamped  paper  429 
Stanbery.  Henry  803.  408 
Standard,  Battle  142 
Standard  Oil  Gompanv  160 
Standard  time  466 
Standard  weights  and 
meianrsa  144 


Standiah,  MUea  2S6 
Stanford,  Charles  Y.,  Sir 

820 
JaneL.  1064 
Leland  1064 
Stanislaus  151, 161* 
Edward  Q.  S.  384 
Stanley,  Arthur  Penrlua 
1064 

Frederick  A.,  Lord  156*. 

276.  361 
Henry  Morton.  Sir  788 
Stannard.  H.  £.  V.  941 
Stanton,  E.  M.  308,  804, 
408 

Elisabeth  Oady  1064 

Oscar  F.  226 
Starch  516* 
Star-Chamber  225 
Starfish  728 
Stark,  John  225,  243 
SUrling  722 
Star  route  226,420 
Burs  122.  600 
Starter  860 

State  and  territorial  itatia- 
ticB  269 
Altitudes  288,388 
banks  630 
emblems  282 
executives  274 
flowers  282,  284 
government  274 
lesislatureB  274,  287 
offlcers  274 

rights  of  foreigners  870 
secretaries  802 
schools  982 
States,  Acquisition  363, 
284 

Admission  of  360,880, 

282, 284 
Oapltah  283,286 
Pirst  Bettlementa  288, 

284 

Mottoes  268,284 
of  the  Union  263 
Origin,  meaning  name  382 
Panoas  per  aq.  mlla  288 
Popular  names  888 

of  people  288 
Prodttetfons  288 
frtmerty  rights  870 
Bifua,  powers,  obligap 
ticma  870 
Btatanun  881 
Btatirtiat,  Hail  ■erriee  439 
PopnlatioB  foniga  citUa 
817 

PoMofflfie  438 

Bagistntion  439 

State,  territorial  269 

State  legislatures  387 

Telephona  427 

Titat  498 

ToUng  287 
Btatota  of  frauds  878 
Stead,  William  T.  1064 
Steamships  420,  516* 

First  158 
Stedman,  Edmund  C.  874, 

003,  941 
Steel.  Bessemer  513 
Steel  cars  160 
Steele,  R.,  Sir  867,  884,  041 
Bteell,  John,  Sir  620 
Steen,  Jan  820 
Steer  672 
Stein,  Baron  861 
Steinmeti  241 
SteUle,  Cbarlea  1064 
Stenography  616* 
Sten  Bture  148*.  149*.  S61 
StephanuB.  H.  127.  890 
Stephen  861 

Abdication  of  161 

King  142 

Saint  1064 
Stephen,  Leelie,  Sir  041 
Stephens,  A.  H.  861 
Stephenson,  George  168, 
630 

Robert  530 
Stepniac,  S.  M.  D.  1064 
Sterling,  Aatoinetta  820 
Storaberr.  Constaatia  820 
Sterne,  U  807, 894. 941 


Btesichorus  844,941 

Steuben,  Baron  226 
Btavens,  LiUiaa  M.  M.  1066 

Tbaddeus  861 
Stevenson,  A.  E.  156,  800, 

302,  361 

Aadrew  302 

B.L.  B.  871,904,941 
Stewart,  Alexander  T.  490 

Charles  243 

Dugald  896 
Btilicho  130,  131,286 
Btillman,  W.  J.  620 
Stillman's  Bun  226 
Stillwater  226,  242 
Stinde  904 
Stirling,  Yates  226 
Stjembjelm,  Q.  861,  891 
Stock  694 

Stockholm  founded  148 

maasacre  149* 
Stockton,  Charles  H.  236 

Franc(sB.  874,908,941 

Richard  264 
Stoddard,  R.  H.  874,  908 
Btoddert,  Benjamin  804 
Stoeasel  241 
Stoke  149 

Stokea,  James  O.  P.  1066. 
Stolberg,  Christian  867 

Frie&ch  Leopold  867 
Stone 

bridges  501 

Moabite  677 
Stone,  Lucy  1066 

Thunas  264 
Stone  River  226 
Stonington  226 
Stony  Point  326,  2ti 
Storage,  cold  516* 
Stories,  Short  31 
Stork  722 
Storm  000 
Story,  Joseph  306 

William  Wetmore  821 
Stoogbton,  WilUam  861 
Stovaine  160 
Btowe,H.E.B.  874,901. 
941 

Strabo  127,  846,  882 
Btracbey.W.  878,898 
StrsdlvirLAatonfo  821 
8traflbr£  Earl  861 
8b>al8nad  160,226.388 
lUrusimrg  139,  226. 841 

OftOiedral  147 

Gottfried  von  855 
Strathcona,  Lord  226, 270 
8trau,Isidor  490 

Oscar  Solomon  808,408 
Strauss,  Johann  881 

Biehard  821 
Strawberry  664 
Street  railways  606 
Streets,  first  paved  144 
Strickland,  A.  898,  941 
Strikes  168. 
Strindberg,  August  905 
Strinahohn  861 
Strong,  Frank  1017 

William  805 
Strontinm  619 
Btnq>he  86 
Strychnine  160 
Stuart,  Alexander  H.  H.  808 

Gilbert  Charles  831 

House  of  160 

James  853 

JameBK.  B.  226,  844 

Mary  352 
Stubbs,  William  872,  941 
Sturgeon  722 
atnrgis,  Russell  821 
Starlaaon,  Snorra  860 
Sturm,  Johann  1017 
Style  20 

Exactness  of  30 

PerBpicuity  of  20 

Purity  of  20 

Strength  of  20 

Unity  of  20 
Subandhu  843 
Snbcarboniferons  pcoiod 
626 

Bub-marines  155 
Sabscripttona  877 
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8id>4nuulM  158 

Mecwinui.  Ww  of  tha  Aa«> 
thsD  151,151* 
BsTUiu  152 
Polish  ISl.  151* 
Bpsniftb  151, 151*,  338 

Boder  723 

SackliDC,  Johii,  Sir  BB3 
MndftB,  war  in  155 
8BdenMnii,H.  867,904, 
941 

geno  90<C941 
SnesraU  234 
Soetonlns  S47,  888 
HnaCankl  lf>5 
gnlfraite  lawi  288,  388 

Woman'!  156 
SnK«r  124,  185,  516* 

Adulteration  499 

cane  fl54 

aamonej  S46 
Solim,  Peur  FradnlA  897 
BaJiii  126 
Suleiman  861 

Paalia  241 
SoDa.  L.  C.  126,  161,  226, 

235,  249 
SnlliTSD,  A.,  Sir  821 

John  242,245 
Snlh',  Duke  de  361.  593 

'Frndhomme,  B.  F.  A. 
8S5, 941 

Thomaa  821 
Sulphur  620 
Suite,  Benj.  875,  905,  941 
Solier  894 
Snmac  634,  654,  898 
SnmarakoT  858 
Bamner,  Charles  361 

OeorireW.  226 
Snmptnarr  lam  497 
Snn,  The  601 
Bondew  69S 
Snndial  123,  226,  496 
Sonftah  722 

Snnflower  634,  654,  698 
Snppe,  Frans  Ton  821 
Sapremacjr,  Act  149 
Saretr,  Lair  regardlnf  8BT 

BeleaM  388 

Rights  of  888 
BnrgerT,  Antiaeptle  164, 
508 

Snrrender,  ComwaUis's  153 
Stisa  124.  227 
Snso,  Helnrich  888 
Sutherland,  Jamea  275,277, 
278 

Lady  Hillicent  1086 
Batraa  879 

Bnttner,  Baroness  901, 

1065 
Suvaroff  289 
Suirarrov  162* 
BTendaen,  Johan  8.  831 
Swallow  733 
Swan  676 
Swajne,  Noah  80S 
Sweden  189,467 
Area  480 

Armed  strength  808 
Bank,  Royal  589 
Banks,  Savings  644 
Capital  S6S 
Chief  ports  467 
Cleriry  146 
Gotnue  568 
Constitution  281 
Debt  671 
Education  1004 
Famine  157 
Finances  671 
Fisheries  457 
F itlkun KB r  dynasty  146 
Government  261 

Local  262 
Immigrants  from  309 
Imports,  exports  457 
Kintr  139,  366 
Litorature  660 
Merchant  marine  467 
Miiitar>' serTire  157 
Mineral  rpsnurcps  457 
Monetary  standard  519 
Navy  807 
Patents  521 


Sweden,  popolation  157 
Froductioos  457 
BainfaU  602 
Beligiona  statistica  1068 
Unperatim,  Aviran  60S 
Trada  with  U.S.  *U. 
475 

Union  dissolved  157 
Tttal  fUtistiea  498 
Bwadcnborg  861, 895, 1047. 
1065 

Bwadenborgiana  1047 
SwedialiBnatianWar  288 
Swaet,  Henry  1017 
Bweetalysaom  694 

bay  691 

buckeye  680 

pea  698 

William  695 
Swifts  Jonathan  866.  894, 
941 

Swinburne,  A.  C.  870,  904, 
641 

WiUiamT.  229 
Swinton,  William  943 
Swiss  Confederation  148*, 

227 

BwitMTland  467 
Area  457 

Armed  strength  808 
Bank  539 
Banks,  Savinga  544 
Capital  365 
Coinage  553 
CoDstitation  262 
Cultivated  planU  688 
Diatancea  469 
Domestic  animala  664 
Education  1004 
Finances  671 
Fisherfes  457 
Forestry  457 
Oovemment  262 

Local  262 
Highest  monntains  608 
Independence  148* 
Immigrants  from  309 
Imports,  exports  457 
Leafcne  of  Forest  Cantons 
147 

Monetary  standard  540 
FatenU  521 
Population  457 
President  868 
Productions  457 
Railway  mileage  467 
BainfaU  602 
Religions  statistics  1068 
Statistics  365 
temperature.  Average  602 
Trade  with  U.  B.  474, 
476 

Vital  Statistics  498 
Swordflab  722 
Syagrina  236 
Bybarls  121.337 
Sybel,  Von  857 
Sycamore  695,  698 
Sydney,  Algernon  860 
Sylva,  Carmen  930 
Symmschns  138,  885 
Symonds,  John  A.  942 
Synecdoche  38 
Synod,  Russian  Holy  1047 
Synonyms,  Dictionary  of 
English  48 

Index  to  74 
Synthetic  philosophy  1049 
Syracuse  121,  138,  227 
Syracuse,  Battle  235 
Syria  119 

Rze-ma  Ch'ien  840,  682 
Sie-maKwang  840 
Szymonowicz  858 

TABLES,  Abdications  161 
Armed  strength  of  the 

world  308 
Army  pay  807 
Bonds,  U.  S.  Oovemraent 
555 

Bonds  of  the  U.  S-  655 
Bridees,  Fnreitrn  504 
Bridges  of  the  United 

Slates  503 
British  empire  statistics 

482 


TabiM 

Cabinet  olHeen  of  U.  S. 

803 

Canadian  DominioB  oB- 
oera  277,  378 
expona  and  inmorts 
479 

GoTemc»»gcnaral  376 
qnatiAcationa  Ua  voting 
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estimated  (1906)  m, 
384 

per  squAre  mile  280, 
285 

PosUlserric*  488 

ProdnctioBB  285.459 
ProhiUtion  1053 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  403 
Railway  mileage  60? 
Railways,  Electric  506 

Street  508 
Rainfall  608 
RepresentatiTcs  273 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  288 
Silver  prodnciion  459 
State  flower  284 
temperslure.  Average  61-J 
Universities  1001 
Vote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  801 
Voters  389 
Waap  724 

Waspin  Wsrof  1813  231. 
243 

Wasp-Avon  243 
Wasp-Reindeer  343 
Watches  149.  517* 
Waterfalls,  Great  «05 
Waterloo  153,  231.  240 
Waterman,  M.  826 
Watermelon  666 
Watlin,  Jobs  Olaf  899 
Watson.  John  944 
John  Crittenden  331 
Thomas  E.  1066 
WiUiam  944 
Watt,  James  680 
Watteau,  Antoine  836 
Watts,  George  P.  766,  836 

Isaac  1066 
Wauhatehie  231 
Wawre  381,  240 
Waxhaw.  Battle  of  231 
Wazweiler,  Emile  IOCS 


Pimulation  269,280,284  Waldemarl.  148,868 


estimated  (1906)  280,  _  __ 

284  Waldemarlll.  147,868 

perBqnwromileSSO,  385WaIdemarIV.  148* 


Waldemsrll.  145,146,808  Washington  284,459 


Wart  hog  724 
Warwick,  Countess  of  1066 

Esrl  of  281,  337 
Wsshbum,  George  1018 
Wsshbume,  E.  B.  803,  868  „ 
Washington,  Booker  T.  1018  Wsxwing  724 

Bushrod  806  Wavland,  Francis  1018 

George  151, 152,  242.  Jnlios  A.  1006 

290,  399,  899  Wayne.  ABthony  231.  S4S 

Washington  arch  768  James  V.  305 

monument  768  Waynesboro  344 

WsBhlnirton,  Burning  of  281  Weapons  483 

cspitol.  Architecture  of          forbidden  in  war  871 

760  Primitive  498 

Coi^ran  calleir  of  art,      Weasd  724 

Architecture  of  755   Wesving  498.  517* 
White  Honee,  Architec- 
ture of  756 
TrMtrof  166 


Primitive  494 
WeU),  Beatrice  1066 
Weber,  Kul,  Baran  8S6 
Wilh^  7S2 


Postal  service  439 
Productions  385,469 
Prohibition  1051 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  in  408 
Bsilinv  mileage  507 


Wsldenses  143 
Wales,  Annexation  147 
Conquest  of  147 
Education  1005 
Revolt  of  Hadoc  147 
Walja,  «M  Wallia  181,286 


Admisrion  16^,  269, 2S0,  Webster  865 

284,459  DanicL  158,  803,869 


Altitude,  higheat  285 

Lowest  285 

Mean  265 
Area  269,  280,  284 
Capita)  269,  386.  460 
dtlM,LwqjMt  459 


878.  909 
Noith  878.  897,901.914 
Weckherlin,  G.  R.  801 
Wedgwood,  Josiah  530 
Wedmore  treatr  189 
W^nitaitow  861 


Digitized  by 
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Weight  and  rerenne  of  null 

matter  428 
Wei^U  and  raeunrw  460 

Acre  460 

Ahnade  460 

Au^dIu  460 

ApotheeariM*  460 

Axe  460 

Arratel  460 

Arroba  460 

Anhina  460 

AToirdapoiB  460 

Bats  460 

Bmiil  400 

Baml  460 

Batman  of  Tabtii  460 

Borkonte  460 

Bonjtkal  460 

Ba  460 

Bnahel  460 

Butt  461 

Oable'aluuth  461 

Candy  461 

Carat  461 

Garxa  461 

Catty  461 

OeoUra  461 

Centaro  481 

Centigram  461 

Centiliter  461 

Centimeter  461 

Centner  461 

Chain  461 

Chaldron  461 

Chetvert  461 

Chih  461 

Cord  461 

Cuadra  461 

Cubic  or  Solid  461 

Cubit  461 

Cwt.  (hundredwelcht) 

461.  462 
Day  461 
Decigram  461 
Deciliter  461 
Decimeter  461 
DcKree  461 
Dekanam  461 
Dekaliter  461 
Dekameter  461 
Dessiatine  461 
Dozen  461 

Dram  or  Drachm  461 
Dry  or  Com  461 
Ell  461 
FaneKB  461 
Firkin  461 
Fluid  461 
Fodder  461 
Foot  461 
Frail  461 
Fraco  462 
Funt  462 
Furlouff  462 
Oarnice  462 
Qill  462 
Grain  462 
Oram  462 
QroBB  462 
Hsir'a-breadtb  469 
Hand  462 
Hectare  462 
HectoKram  462 
Hectoliter  462 
Hectometer  462 
HoEshead  462 
Joch  462 
Keir  462 
Ken  462 
Kilderkin  463 
Kilogram  462 
Kiloliter  462 
Kilometer  462 
Kin  461 
Klafter  462 
Knot  462 
Kokv  462 
Korree  462 
Kwan  462 
Laat  463 
Li  462 

Libra  460,482 
Una  483 
Link  463 
Liquid  468 
Utor  463 
Um  402 


WeichU  and  meMUH 
Load  462 

Lone  meaanra  462,  467 

Hare  468 

Maund  468 

Ifeter  468 

mi  463 

Uile  468 

Uillier  468 

UilliRram  468 

UilliUt«r  468 

Millimeter  468 

Uinira  468 

Month  468 

Morxen  468 

Myriaicram  468 

Hyriameter  468 

HaU  468 

Oka  468 

Ounce  468 

Pahn  468 

Paper.  Siaei  of  463 

Fade  468 

FennyweiKlLt  468 

PUl^^nai,  of  468 

Pi|  464 
»fc  464 
Pipe  464 
Point  464 
Pood  464 
Pound  462,464 
Pnnclieon  464 
Pnnd  464 
Onarter  464 
QulnUi  464 
Quire  464 
Beam  464 
Bod  464 
Saeene  464 
Score  464 
Scruple  464 
8e  464 
Seer  464 
Bhaku  464 
Sho  464 
Span  464 
Square  464 
Standard  464 
Stere  462,  466 
Stone  465 
Sun  465 
Tan  465 

Time  465.  466,  467 
To  467 

TondeUnd  467 

Tonnaite  467 

Taun  467 

Tun  467 

Tunnland  467 

Vara  467 

Tedro  467 

Terst  467 

Tlocka  467 
Veights  and  meararea.  Die- 

tlonaryof  460 
Weihalwef  155*.  231,  341 
Weir,  Arthur  875 

Harrison  W.  S26 

John  Feriruion  826 

Julian  Alden  826 

Robert  Walter  768,  826 
Weismann,  AuKOat  782 
Wdaae  896 

Weltlinir,  Wilhelm  1066 
Welde.  Thamaa  S9S 
Weldon  railroad  231 
Welhaven,  J.  S.  C.  862,  901 
Wetland  canal  158 
Wellman.  Walter  782 
Wellea,  dldeon  804 
Wellealey  College,  Stone  HaU 
753 

Wellington,  Duke  of  1S8*. 

281.  2Se,  240 
W«fla,  Arteaian  502 
Wella,  Benjamin  Wlllfa  I0I8 

DaTldAmea  1066 

Webster  1018 
Welsbacb.  Cari  AnerTon  783 
Welebach  burner  611* 
Woncealana  868 
Wentworth,  Thomaa  861 
Weniyk  859 
Werieland  862,  801 
Werlanfl  861 
Wernioker  866 


WealcTi  John  1047, 1066 
Wesleyana  1047 
Weinels  861,897 
Weaaex  135,  186,  187,  186, 
139 

Weat,  Benj.  760,  761,  826 

Thomai  884 
Waatera  AuatralU  460 

Area  459 

Chief  porta  469 

Education  1005 

Financea  482 

Voreitry  469 

OoTernment  816 

Imports,  eiports  459 

Merchant  marine  469 

Mineral  reaourcea  469 

Population  459 

Product!  one  460 

Bailwaya  483 

Reglatered  tonnage  488 
West  Indies,  Area  365,  462 

Debt  482 

Education  1004,1006 
Xxporta  468 
Fiaaneea  488 
Imraigranta  800 
Importa  474,  488 
Pi^nlatioa  866,482 
ports,  DlBtaneea  from 

468 
BiUlwaya  488 
BMciatwed  tonnage  488 
B^^ous  sUtiaticB  1067 
Btatiatlee  866 
Trade  with  U.  8.  474. 

476 

Westioghonse,  George  490 
Westinghouee  air  brake,  154 
Weatmacott,  B.,  Sir  826 
Westminster  abbey  744 
New  palace  of.  Archi- 
tecture of  748 
Weitphalla,  Treabr  of  160, 
23S 

Weat  Virginia  880.884. 
459 

Admission  269,  280,  284, 
469 

Altitude,  highest  285 

Lowest  285 

Mean  285 
Area  269,  280,  264.  450 
Capital  269,  285.  459 
eitlea.  Largest  459 
Oitisanablp  requiremsnta 
288 

Coal  output  459 
Education  1001,  1002 
Farm  area  and  ralne  459 
Oovemor'a  salary,  term 

289 

How  acquired  284 
Law,  Eight-hour  895 

Requir omenta  for  prac- 
tice of  897 
Laws,  Exemption  400 

Labor  588 

Suffrage  288 
Leglslatota,  Term  289 
Legislature,  Beaaion  289 
Loan  inatitntes  546 
Manafaetnrea  459 
Mineral  resoarcea  459 
Motto  284 
name.  Meanlnjc  284 

Prpular  285 
Population  280,  884 

flBtiranted  (1906)  280, 
284 

per  square  mile  280, 
286 

Poatal  aerrlce  429 
Prodnctiona  285.  459 
Prohibition  1052 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  408 
Bsilw^  mileage  507 
Ballwayi,  Electric  506 

Street  506 
BepresentatiTea  273 
Sefioola  094, 1008 
Settlement  £84 
State  flower  284 
temperature,  Average  008 
Universitiea  1001 
Vote,  Electoral  801 


West  Tli^nia,  rote,  Pop- 
luar  286 
Voters  289 
Westphalia  150 
Wetherald,  Etbelwyn  675. 
Wetherell,  Emma,  ae«  Abbott 
778 

Wetterbergh  861 
Welsell's  MiU,  Battle  231 
Weyden,  Roger  van  der  764 
Weyier  y  Nicolau.  V.  231 
Weyman,  Stanley  Johu  944 
Whale  724 

Wharton,  £;dith  (Jones)  944 
Whately,  Richard  944,  1066 
Wheat  656 

Wheatley,  PhiUis  878,  897 
Wheatslone,  0.,  Sir  580, 
Wheeler,  B.I.  1018 

Joseph  231 

William  A.  300,  802 
Whipple,  E.  P.  874,  908 

WiUiam  264 
Whip-poor-wiB  726 
WhiatteTj.  A.  MeNem  887 
Wkite,  Andrew  Dickson 
1018 

Sdw.D.  806 

Gilbert  788,894 

HenT7  Kirke  898 

HoghL.  868 

Jirtin  802 

Bicbard  Grant  874,  008 

George,  Sir  841 

Stanford  837 

Thomaa  277 
Whitefleld,  George  1066 
Whitefish  725 
Whitehall  palace  746 
White  Hill  Battle  281,288 

House,  Architecture  of  756 
Whiteing.  Richard  046 
Whitomarsh,  Battle  232 
White  Oak  Swamp  232 

Flaina,  Battle  232,  248 
Whitman,  Oharlea  Otia  788 

Walt  874.  908,,  945 
Whitney,  Adeline  D.  T.  908 

Eli  152.  580 

Harry  Payne  490 

James.  Sir  408 

William  Collins  804,863 

William  Dwight  945 
Whittier,  J.  G.  873,  901, 
945 

Whittington,  Richard  592 
Wickersnam,  George  W.  308 
WicklifTe,  Charles  A.  803 
WicUf,  John  668,  888,  1066 
WieIand,C.  M.  856,  946 
WiebU,  Dembe  240 
Wieselgren,  Per  901 
Wiggin,  KateDouglaa  1018 
Wlnleaworth.  M.  873,  896 
Wilberforce,  W.  1066 
Wilbrandt  902 
Wilcox,  Ella  (WheelA)  945 
Wildcat  726 
Wilde,  George  F.  F.  282 

Oscar  945 
Wildenbnich  904 
Wilderness,  Battle  282 
Wiley,  Harvey  W.  782 
Wilhelmina  156*,  167,  863. 
S66 

Wilkie.  David,  Sir  769,  773 

Wilkins,  William  304 

Will.  Form  of  898 

Willard,  Edward  S.  827 
Emma  0.  1018 
Frances  E.  1066 

Willem.  the  Mlnatrel  869 

William  I.,  the  Oonqoeror 
141,  287,  868 

Wf DIam  n.,  Bufua,  of  Eng- 
land 142,864 

WilUam  III.,  of  Ehgland 
161,  864 

William  IV.,  of  England 
158.  864 

WlUlsm  L.  of  Germany  165, 
841, 864 

Winiam  X.,  of  Netherlands 
158* 

Abdication  of  161 
WiUiam  n..  of  Gcrnlany  _ 
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WiUiMBoflUlmwbary  888 
WillUn  of  Occam  low 
Williftm  the  Lion,  of  Seot- 

Uad  143 
WlUIwn  Uw  BUeut  854 
WiUi«m  ftndUar}'  CoUege 

161 

WUtiMiubiirK  Battle  288 
WiUianu,  G.  H.  808, 408 

Qeorge,  Sir  1047 

Roger  232,  878,  805 

Talcott  1066 

William  264 
Williamson'!  Farm  232 
William  Tell  687 
Willig,  N.  P.  873,  901 
WiltiBtas,  Samuel  W.  788 
Willow  520,  699,  700 
WillB  898 

Law  regar dine  898 

Suggestions      for  tlie 
making  of  393 
Wilmot,  David  864 
Wilmot  proTiso  154 
Wilson,  Alexander  732,  897 

Augaetn  Evans  945 

Hear:f  800,  302.  364 

James  264,  803,  364 

John  898,  945 

William  Lyne  303,  364 

Woodrow  874,  1018 
Wilson's  Creek,  Battle  232 
Wimmer,  L.  F.  A.  1018 
Wimpfen,  Battle  232,  238 
Winchell,  Alexander  788 
WiDchester  282 
Windmills  148 
Windom,  William  804 
Winds,  Force,  velocitf  608 
Winkelried  237 
Winnipeg  154* 
Winslov,  Edward  893,  895 

John  244 
Winsor,  Jnstin  903 
Winter,  Jotin  Strange,  tea 

Stannard  041 
Wintergreen  700 
Winter  palace,  St.  Peten- 

borg  748 
Winthrop,  John  864,  878, 
693,  685 

BobertO.  802 

Theodore  874  ' 
Wire  money  646 
Wlrewoinu  627 
tnit,  WiQiam  308.  408 
Wisconsin  284,  458 

Adausaion  164,  269,  280, 
284 

JUtltude,  highest  285 

Lowest  285 

Mean  285 
Area  269,  280,  284 
Capital  269,286.469 
citie^.  Largest  459 
Citiienship  requirements 
268 

Education    994,  1001, 
1002 

Farm  area  and  value  459 

Forest  fires  500 
Qovernor'B  salary,  term 
289 

How  acquired  284 
Indians,  Reservations 
810 

Law,  EiKht-honr  895 

Beqairements  for  prac- 
tice 397 
Laws,  Exemption  400 

Labor  538 

Suffrage  288 
Legislators,  Term  289 
Legislature,  Session  289 
Loan  institutes  545 
Manufactures  459 
Mineral  resources  459 
Motto  284 
name,  Meani^s  284 

Popular  285 
Population  280.  284 

estimated  (1906)  280. 
284 

persqaaremne  280^ 
285 


WiseonalA 

Postal  aerriee  429 

Fndnetiona  285,458 

PnUbitioa  1050 

FropertT  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  408 

Bailway  mileage  507 

BaUwnya,  Slectrie  SOS 
Btr«et  606 

BainfaU  608 

BepreeentatiTea  278 

S<£oalB  1002 

SetUement  284 

tttnperature.  Average  608 

Universities  1001 

Vote,  Electoral  801 
Popular  801 

Voters  289 
Wisconsin  Heights  2B2 
Wise,  William  0.  232 
Wiseman,  N.  P.  S.  1066 
Wistaria  700 
WiBt«r,  Owen  945 
Witch  haiel  700 
Withers,  George  890 
Witherspoon,  John  264 
Witte,  Sergei  T.  864 
Wittekind  137,  232 
Wohler,  Friedrich  782 
Wolcott,  Oliver  264.  804 
Wolf  726,  894 
Wolfe,  Charles  898 

James  282,  242 
WoUr,  Christian  von  1049 

E.  B.  860 

Henry  William  1066 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 

855,  888 
WoOaston,  William  H.  732 
Wolseley,  Garnet,  Sir  282 
WoImj,  Cardinal  149,  864 
Wolverene  726 
Woman's  Ohriatian  Tem- 
perance Union  1047 

suffrage  156 
Wood,  Leonard  232 

Mrs.  Henry  945 

JohnF.  277.278 

William  898 
Woodberry,  G.  B.  874 
Woodtane  689 
Woodbury.  Levi  804,  808 
Woodeback  725 
Woodcock  726 
Woodduek  726 
Woodpecker  786 
Woodruff,  Clinton  B.  1086 
Woods,  Robert  A.  1066 

WilUamB.  805 
Woods,  Usefnl  foreign  620 

Useful  native  618 
Wood  sorrel  698,700 
Woodworking  617* 
Woodwortb.  Samuel  899 
Woody  niicbtshade  682,  696 
Wool  517* 
Woolley,  Charles  695 

John  Granvflie  1066 

MaryE.  1018 
Woolman,  John  1066 
Wnnlsev.  8.  0.  945 

Theodore  Dwight  1018 
Woolson.  C.  F.  906,946 
Woo-Uung  138 
Woo-tun);  148* 
Worcester,  J.  E.  001.  945 

E.  S.  530 
Worden.  J.  L.  244 
Words  and  phrases,  Com- 
mon 102 
Words.  misuEpd  39 

misuronouncpd  81 
Wordsworth  868,  896,  045 
Worms  660 

Concordat  at  142 

Diet  at  149 
Wormwood  680 
Worth,  Battle  238,  841 

W.  J.  243 
Wotton,  Henry,  Sir  890 
Wounded  Knee  233,  245 
Wrangel.  Frederick  238 
Wren  726 

Wren,  Christopher,  Bir  150, 
827 


Wright,  OairoD  D.  lOlS 

LukeE.  804,864 

OrvUle  160,580 

WUbor  160.680 
Writing,  Art  ol  496 

Phonetic  516* 
WOrttamberg,  Gorernmant 
265 

Pablio  flduention  1004 
Wnrsehen,  Battle  233,  240 
Wttrsburs,  BaUle  238,239 
Wn  Ting  Tang  166,864 
Wyant,  Alexander  H.  827 
Wyatt,  Tbomaa,  Sir  864,' 
890 

Wynne,  Robert  J.  308 
Wyoming  284,  459 

Admission  155,  269,  280. 
284 

Area  369,280,284 
Capital  269,  285,  459 
cities.  Largest  459 
Citizenship  requirementi 
288 

Coal  output  469 
Education    981,  1001, 
1002 

Governor's  salary,  term 
289 

How  acquired  284 


Yarrow  700 

Tates,  Edmund  H.  902 

YeasU  700 

TeBowbird  725 
hammer  725 
root  685 
sweet  dorer  69S 
TeUow-legs  735 
Yermonk  236 
Tew  700 

wood  620 
Yinkow  293,  241 
Yoga  1048 
Yolande  145 
Yonge.  Charlotte  H.  945 
York,  Battle  of  333 

Duke  of  240 
Yorktown  152,233,242 
Yoskimune  161* 
Young,  Brigfaam    1047,  lOM 
Oliarlea  Angnstna  T32 
Edward  867,  894.  943 
John,  Sir  364 
Young    Men's  Christiaa 
Association  1041 
First  In  America  154 
Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation 1047 
Young's  Houae  238 


InJars?Re™rv.trons  310  If'^i'S^ 
Law,  Eight  hour  895  viiJi^Zmf 
Eeoufrementa  for  pnio- 

dee  897  ™ 


Yukon  816 

Ooldilelds  888 
YnngChing  151* 
Yung-lo  148* 
Tung  Wing  1018 
Tuso,  Tenboacbi  868 

ZABOZTO  858 
Zagoskin.  UikbaU  899 
Zainer  14B 

Zama,  Battles  of  233,235 
Zamia  700 

Zancie,  BaUle  of  233.  234 
Zanelli,  Oiacomo  849.  901 
ZangwiU,  Israel  945 
Zanthoxytum  700 
Zansibar  469,  553 
Zara,  Capture  of  238.  237 
Zausehneria  700 
Zbylitowski  858 
Zebra  725 
Zediariah  123 
Zeilas  125 
Zeipel  861 

Zelaya.  Jose  S.  158. 160 

Abdication  of  161 
Zeller,  Jules  S.  1018 
Zend-Avesta  843, 879 
Zeuo  1048 
Zeno,  Apostolo  895 
Zeno,  Emperor  183 
Zenobia  364.  772 
ZenodoluB  845 
Zeppelin,  Count  156 
Zeeen  802 
Zieicler.  William  159 
Zimorowica  858 
Zinc  496,  621 
Zinnia  700 

Ziniendorf,  Count  1066 
Zirconium  621 
Zisks,Jobn  283.337 
Zola,  Emile  865.  904.  945 
KoIlTerein.  Oerman  153.413 
Zoffloffr,  Systematie  658 
Ximenea'drCisneroB,  >ran-  goradorf  283  289 

ciBco  364  Zoroaster  120.  843.-8i0. 

X-roys  155,  497  „  1066   

X.  T.  Z  Affair  152,233        Zoroastrianlsm  1025.1048 
Zorrills,  FrancisM  de  893 
TAGHMA  of  Khorasan  844  Zorrilla  y  Moral.  J.  851,  tOl 
Yak  676  Zschokke.  Johann  H.  945 

Yale,  Eliha  1066  Zueblln,  Charles  1066 

Yale  art  school.  Architecture  Zuhair  885 

of  756  Zulus  156.  492,  493 

Tale  College  161  Zufii  Indians  492 

Yalu  River  155*,  288,  241     Zurich  240 
Tam  656 
Yamagata  241 
Vonei.  RodriKo  849,  889 
YanKlan  134 


Laws,  Exemption  400 

Labor  588 

Suffrage  288 
Legislators,  Term  289 
Legislature,  Session'  289 
Manufactures  459 
Mineral  resources  459 
Motto  264 
name.  Meaning  264 
Population  260.  264 

eatlmated  (1906)  280, 
284 

per  square  mile  280, 
285 

Postal  service  429 
Productions  285,  459 
Prohibition  1051 
Property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women  403 
Railway  mileage  607 
Railways,  Electric  606 

Street  506 
Rainfall  603 
Rfwresentativea  278 
Schools  1002 
Settlement  284 
Silver  production  4S9 
Universities  1001 
Vote,  Electoral  801 

Popular  301 
Yotera  289 
Wyoming  massacre  238, 
246 

Wythe,  Qeorge  264 

ZBHOH  621 
Xenophanes  844,  879 
XenoiriiDn  845 
Xeres,  Battle  of  186,  988, 
236 

Xerophytes  700 
Xeraesl.  123,128.383. 
364 

Xerxes  IL  123.364 
Xerxes  bridge  122,505 


Znrita,  Geronimo  de  85'^ 
Zutphen.  Massacre  of  23fl 
Znyder  Zee  233.  238 
Zwingji  233  891,1018 
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